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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1913. 


Forty-Third  Year. 


The  Draft  Horse  Breeder  and  the 
City  Buyer. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.] 

The  demand  for  draft  horses  is  a  development  of  modern  commercial 
conditions.  The  congestion  of  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  and  the 
increase  in  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  goods  to  be  hauled,  precludes 
speed  in  transit  in  almost  all  thoroughfares.  From  this  came  the  call 
for  horses  of  sufficient  weight  and  strength  to  move  these  heavy  loads. 
To  show  how  great  a 
factor  the  draft  horse 
aow  plays  in  Ameri- 
can commerce,  it  may 
be  said  that  if  he 
should  be  suddenly 
3xtinguished  the  rail- 
roads would  be  tem- 
porarily forced  out  of 
business  for  lack  of 
power  to  transport 
freight  from  ware- 
bouse  or  factory  to 
the  cars. 

For  years  back  some 
of  the  great  mercan- 
tile firms  haye  been 
using  the  draft  horse 
generally  to  advertise 
their  business.  They 
use  teams  of  the  very 
best  class  of  drafters 
on  the  streets  to  make 
a  fine  show  as  well  as 
to  haul  great  heavy 
Loads.  The  Interna- 
tional L i  v  e  Sloe k 
Show  at  Chicago  es- 
tablished in  1900  has 
created    an  insistent 

and  never-satisfied  demand  for  these  big  horses  and  forced  prices  sky- 
ward, little  dreamed  of  in  the  trade.  Today  the  heavy  drafter  still  holds 
his  pride  of  place  as  the  horse  commanding  the  most  ready  sale  at  prices 
relatively  higher  than  are  brought  by  any  other  sort, 

The  farmer  can  make  a  larger  profit  on  draft  horses  than  on  any 
other  kind  he  can  breed.  The  way  the  farmer  can  get  the  best  price 
for  the  draft  horses  he  breeds  is  to  have  them  well  broken  and  fat.  The 
fatter  and  better  broken  they  are  the  better  they  will  sell.  In  a  great 
many  of  our  big  cities  buyers  that  are  sent  out  to  buy  horses  for  heavy 
work  on  the  streets  are  men  unskilled  and  untrained  in  the  points  of 
a  good  draft  horse.  The  first  thing  he  looks  at  is  the  condition  of  the 
horse,  and  if  he  is  fat  and  weighs  over  the  standard  that  he  has  been 
given  as  a  weight  to  be  governed  by,  he  will  then  try  and  b.uy  the  horse 
Many  of  our  farmers  have  just  the  horses  that  these  men  want,  but  thi 
farmer  has  neglected  to  make  a  dollar  a  pound  on  the  weight  of  his 
horse  before  he  has  offered  him  for  "sale.. 

If  out  city  buyers  and  farmers  would  work  together  a  little  more 
mutually,  both  parties  might  be  served  a  good  deal  better  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  A  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  pound  horse  in 
hard  flesh  and  with  a  good,  clean,  flinty  bone  below  him  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  city  man  much  better  than  a  seventeen  hundred  pound 
horse  loaded  down  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  alfalfa  fat  on 
him.  The  first  mentioned  horse  will  work  on  the  streets  and  stand  the 
work-  the  other  horse  in  six  weeks  will  lose  that  hundred  and  fifty 


Shire  Mare  and  Colt,  Owned  by  Henry  Wheatley,  Napa. 


pounds  of  alfalfa  fat  and  will  then  be  rated  as  a  poor  feeder  and  not 
able  to  stand  the  c:ty  work,  and  the  man  that  sold  him  will  be  con- 
demned by  the  city  buyer  as  a  breeder  of  poor  stuff  and  he  will  buy 
no  more  from  this  man.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  horse  at  all,  but  lies  with  the  farmer  and  the  city  man.  so  if 
the  get-together  proposition  was  more  advanced  and  coached  along,  con- 
ditions would  be  better  all  around. 

The  draft  horse  business  in  the  State  of  California  requires  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement  along  educational  lines.  There  would  be  no 
mistake  if  the  whole  five  thousand  dollars  that  is  still  in  the  State  Farm 

treasury  be  put  into 
the  draft  horse  busi- 
ness. The  farmers 
should  see  that  the 
animal  husbandry  de- 
partment of  our  uni- 
versity has  a  practical 
horse  man  at  the  head 
of  its  department, 
Our  city  buyers  would 
do  well  to  have  a 
thoroughly  competent 
horse  man  buy  their 
drafters.  He  would 
make  them  money  on 
every  purchase  made. 

When  the  farmer 
determines  to  breed 
draft  horses  he  should 
remember  that  noth- 
ing under  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds  is  con- 
sidered one,  and  that 
the  greater  the  weight 
with  quality  and 
shapeliness,  the  high- 
er the  price.  Many  of 
our  large  draying 
firms  are  always  ac- 
tively in  the  market 

for  the  best  class  of  drafters.  To  get  the  big  money,  however,  it  is 
necessary  always  to  offer  something  buyers  want.  If  the  farmer  caters 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor  teamster  he  ekes  out  a  more  or  less  scanty 
living  by  the  labor  of  his  equine  slave,  and  need  never  expect  to  get  the 
prices  which  are  secured  by  the  breeder  who  caters  to  the  wants  of 
firms  worth  millions. 

No  matter  how  high  a  breeder  aims,  he  will  always  get  some  misfits. 
If  he  aims  to  breed  the  very  best  drafters,  he  will  get  always  a  certain 
proportion  of  chunks  and  wagon  horses.  If  he  sets  out  to  breed  any 
lower  grade  he  will  get  enough  poor  ones  to  put  a  serious  crimp  in  his 
receipts. 

hi  order  that  farmers  may  get  a  correct  idea,  of  the  drafters  that 
bring  the  big  money  and  of  the  kind  they  should  strive  to  produce,  there 
is  no  method  of  education  so  good  as  to  attend  our  big  live  stock  shows 
at  which  drafters  are  exhibited.  He  should  also  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  everyday  demands  of  the  market  at  any  one  of  our 
wholesale  centers.  By  following  closely  the  awards  of  the  judges  and 
by  asking  questions  of  representative  horsemen  when  he  is  puzzled,  the 
farmer  will  acquire  valuable  information  lie  will  never  obtain  at  home. 
Be  not  afraid  to  approach  the  judge  after  his  work  is  done.  Judges 
nowadays  are  generally  perfectly  willing  to  impart,  on  request,  such 
knowledge  as  they  possess.  Get  out  and  see  for  yourself..  Money  spent 
on  making  trips  to  great  shows  and  markets  need  not  be  charged  up  to 
expense,  but  with  all  legitimacy  to  capital  account. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Dec.  31,  1912: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.78 

16.69 

16.89 

56 

34 

Red  Bluff  

.01 

8.27 

10.08 

58 

30 

Sacramento  

T 

2.85 

7.12 

60 

34 

San  Francisco  .. 

.13 

4.96 

8.30 

56 

44 

San  Jose  

.02 

1.64 

6.22 

62 

26 

Fresno  

00 

1.80 

3.55 

64 

30 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

3.51 

68 

12 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

1.07 

5.86 

68 

30 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.94 

5.21 

72 

44 

San  Diego  

00 

1.71 

3.17 

66 

40 

The  Week. 


As  we  write  a  little  early  this  week,  to  give  the 
printers  New  Year's  joys  and  a  chance  to  frame 
up  a  lot  of  stiff  resolutions  that  they  will  make 
fewer  mistakes  with  our  manuscript  during  the 
coming  year,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  treat  over- 
h singing  California  in  the  form  of  a  storm  which 
began  by  twirling  and  soaking  tilings  in  the  Port- 
land region  and  showed  spite  and  strength  enough 
lo  sweep  southward  over  the  whole  of  California. 
It'  it  gets  here  in  good  measure  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  State  will  certainly  enter  upon  the 
\'i  w  Year  with  a  rush  of  deUghl  and  confidence, 
which  is  glad  to  anticipate.  We  were  out  in  the 
State  quite  widely  last  week  and  it  did  not  take 
close  looking  or  listening  to  learn  that  water  is 
Ihe  thing  most  anxiously  awaited.  Last  year's 
shortage,  of  course,  adds  keenness  to  the  present 
need.  but.  on  the  other  band,  the  amount  of  early 
dry  work  which  has  been  done  by  teams  and 
tractors  insures  the  highest  duty  of  water  which 
this  or  later  storms  will  bring.  This  year  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  much  better  fixed  than  last  in  the 
heavier  early  rains  over  the  northerly  half  of  the 
State,  and  people  are  generally  in  good  heart  in 
anticipation  of  all  the  water  needed  to  bring  the 
winter's  activity  to  satisfactory  fruition.  It  is 
not  a  time  to  doubt  and  hold  back,  but  to  go  for- 
ward. We  have  seen  many  years  during  which 
people  have  had  to  kick  themselves  all  summer 
because  they  allowed  themselves  to  get  rattled  by 
a  dry  holiday  season. 


The  Livery  of  Heaven. 

We  print  on  another  page  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes  ot 
the  California  Associated  Societies  for  the  conser- 
vation of  wild  life,  and  call  attention  of  our 
readers  to  its  proposed  undertakings  before  the 
legislature  which  will  assemble  next  week.  This 
whole  matter  would  command  more  enthusiastic 
interest  among  California  farmers  if  it  could  be 
wholly  divorced  from  conservation  for  the  purpose 


of  killing.  Conservation  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing alive  so  that  all  could  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
wild  beasts  and  birds  by  going  to  State  preserves, 
where  they  could  be  kept  for  study  and  in  such 
a  way  that  their  marauding  instincts  could  be  sat- 
isfied in  a  natural  way  by  preying  upon  each  other 
— such  a  propostion  would  command  support  from 
farmers,  for  they  arc  known  to  be  of  all  people  most 
liberal  when  expenditure  has  a  pure  educational 
purpose.  But  when  conservation  is  to  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  that  the  farmer  is  required  to 
keep  his  own  lands  as  a  state  game  preserve  and 
is  obliged  to  face  wild  life  with  his  crops  and  satis- 
fy marauding  wild  life  with  his  lambs  and  poultry, 
he  has  to  doubt  whether  such  a  requirement  is  fair 
to  him.  Hut  when  the  propositions  arc  connected 
up  with  "game  regulations"  which  mean  conser- 
vation in  order  that  hunters  may  have  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  roam  over  farm  lands,  break 
down  fences,  trample  crops,  stampede  and  often 
actually  shoot  farm  stock — that  is  an  aspect  of 
conservation  which  causes  the  farmer  to  believe 
he  is  seriously  imposed  upon  and  made  to  pay 
for  the  imposition,  above  and  beyond  all  the  inci- 
dental injuries  he  has  to  bear.  We  have  nothing 
to  urge  against  sport,  except  that  farmers  ought 
not  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  without  compensation. 
Let  the  state  secure  preserves  and  bear  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  and  make  them  places  Eor 
public  instruction  and  enjoyment  and  then  let 
wild  life  away  from  these  preserves  be  shot  by 
whoever  wishes  to  go  after  it.  whether  they  be 
farmers,  hunters  or  what  not.  This  would  con- 
serve wild  life  and  it  would  make  California  a 
much  better  place  to  do  farming.  It  would  relieve 
farming  from  the  great  losses  which  it  now  has 
to  carry.  It  would  win  their  support  and  not  make 
farmers  ugly  as  they  are  because  the  livery  Of 
heaven,  in  the  form  of  conservation  of  wild  life 
because  of  its  beauty  and  beneficence  is  being 
stolen  to  cloak  the  killing  instinct  wrhich  seeks 
only  it  own  gratification,  and  breeds  and  con- 
serves only  that  there  may  be  more  killing.  .Ma- 
rauding wild  life  should  be  killed  once  for  all  ex- 
cept in  places  ordained  for  its  preservation. 


The  Game  Laws. 

Speaking  thus  about  the  agricultural  view  of 
saving  wild  things,  reminds  us  that  the  legislature 
which  will  meet  next  week  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  revision  of  the  game  laws.  The  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  has  been  at  work  all  summer  in 
bringing  its  points  of  views  and  claims  of  value 
in  wild  things  to  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
has  pursued  a  very  wise  course  for  which  the 
Commission  should  be  given  credit.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  trying  to  get  a  right  view  of  things 
which  come  within  its  scope.  If  it  fails  to  do  so 
and  if  it  comes  to  advocate  things  which  work 
hardship  to  farming,  it  may  because  the  farmers 
who  know  these  things  do  not  bring  them  forward 
sufficiently  enough.  It  therefore  behooves  farm- 
ers and  farmers'  organizations  to  get  busy  this 
winter.  According  to  the  new  plan  for  making 
laws  which  will  go  into  effect  this  winter  the  legis- 
lators will  assemble  in  Sacramento  for  a  time  to 
receive  bills  which  are  to  be  introduced  and  then 
the  members  will  return  to  their  homes  for  medita- 
tion to  assemble  later  in  Sacramento  to  enact 
whatever  seems  feasible  and  desirable.  This  will 
give  all  the  people  a  chance  to  tell  their  repre- 
sentatives how  proposed  measures  affect  their  in- 
terests. Those  who  have  corrections  on  game 
*laws  should  get  their  work  in  during  this  interval 
if  they  have  not  previously  done  so.  Last  week 
in  Sacramento  representatives  assembled  from  the 
third  fish  and  game  district,  including  14  counties, 
and  the  Avay  they  pulled  feathers  off  some  of  the 
protected  birds  was  a  caution  to  cats.    Some  del- 


egate insisted  that  the  ban  on  the  killing  of  black- 
birds, meadow  larks  and  robins,  should  be  lifted 
in  the  third  fish  and  game  district.  We  do  not 
try  to  decide  that  this  would  be  wise,  but  use 
the  fact  to  call  attention  to  the  opportunity  to 
do  something  to  get  these  things  settled  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  greatest  numbers  of  people  whose 
industry  are  affected. 

California  Products. 

We  have  on  another  page  of  this  issue  some 
figures  which  have  long  been  awaited,  to  wit:  tin- 
amounts  and  values  of  California  farm  products 
at  the  time  of  the  U.  S.  C  ensus  taking,  in  1909. 
These  statistics  are  comparable  with  those  of 
1899  and  the  statement  is  made  that  the  State  has 
advanced  sixty  per  cent  upon  the  attainment  of 
that  year — which  is  a  pretty  good  gain,  as  gains 
go,  but  considering  the  rapid  development  of  the 
last  decade,  this  figure  is  not  over  the  mark.  The 
total  value  of  our  farm  products  which  is  placed 
for  1909  at  $153.1 11,000  must  be  interpreted  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  luxuriating 
in  a  total  of  more  than  $400,000,000  as  the  measure 
of  our  annual  agricultural  output.  It  may  be  "said 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  government  statistician 
to  aim  at  what  is  called  the  "farm  value"  of  pro- 
ducts while  the  developers  enjoy  better  than  "mar- 
ket value"  which  means  what  the  product  sells 
for  after  all  costs  of  handling,  including  trans- 
portation, are  added.  If  the  farm  value  is  only 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  market  value 
it  shows  that  there  is  a  lot  of  money  paid  by  the 
consumer  which  the  farmer  does  not  get.  This, 
of  course,  unavoidable:  the  only  question  is 
whether  the  farmer  gets  as  much  as  he  ought  to 
and  no  one  can  ever  find  that  out  unless  the  farmer 
himself  tackles  the  job  by  proper  organization.  In 
a  way  it  ;s  right  for  the  total  farm  output  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  be  valued  at  *40<  1.000.000  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  a  contribution  which  the 
farmer  makes,  by  his  enterprise  and  energy,  to 
the  support  of  the  whole  state  and  it  represents 
not  only  what  he  gets  for  himself  but  also  what 
he  gives  to  everyone  else  from  sack-sewer  and 
box-nailers  to  railway  magnate.  Take  then,  the 
census  figures  for  what  the  farmer  gets  and  the 
developer's  est'inate  for  what  he  uives  to  others 
and  you  come  as  (dose  to  accuracy  as  you  can  in 
this  imperfect  world. 

The  Tariff  Program. 

Chairman  Underwood,  who  proposes  to  uncover 
a  number  of  California's  protected  products,  if 
he  can.  gives  notice  that  he  is  receiving  numer- 
ous applications  from  men  representing  varous 
interests  to  hi'  heard  on  the  subject  of  tariff  re- 
ductions. These  requests  are  coming  in  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  greatest  interests 
seem  to  be  manifested  in  the  chemical,  wool  and 
agricultural  schedules.  The  committee  is  desirous 
of  getting  the  most  complete  information,  and 
hearings,  beginning  .Jan.  6.  were  given.  The  hear- 
ings will  run  through  January,  and  the  committee 
will  begin  framing  the  schedule  resolutions  in 
February,  that  all  of  them  may  be  ready  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  House  by  the  middle  of  March,  in 
the  expectation  that  President  Wilson  will  call  tin- 
extra  session  at  an  early  date.  Thus  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  will  have  their  own  way  and  it 
becomes  California  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
lack  information.  Tjjey  will  be  handicapped  of 
course  by  the  fact  that  between  $325,000,000  and 
$350,000,000  will  have  to  be  raised  by  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  next  Congress  to  support  the 
Government,  or  else  they  must  provide  an  equal 
amount  by  an  excise  or  income  tax  to  meet  part  of 
the  revenue  necessities.  Our  Democratic  friends 
seem  to  be  up  against  it  as  they  have  been  before. 
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We  should  certainly  help  them  to  yet  a  hold  on 
the  right  horn  of  the  dilema. 

Pigs  Must  Have  Clean  Food. 

It  was  doubtless  started  along  through  the  ordi- 
nary newspapers  as  a  joke,  but  we  find  it  is  excit- 
ing many  unwary  and  credulous  people,  judg- 
ing from  the  letters  we  are  getting  about  it  and 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  state  clearly  that  good 
pork  cannot  be  made  in  the  way  outlined.  The 
plan  is  thus  described:  "One  thousand  acres  in 
( 'ontra  Costa  county  has  been  leased  by  an  organ- 
ization comprising  those  who  control  the  garbage 
exported  daily  from  the  bay  cities.  The  land 
secured  is  said  to  be  some  of  the  choicest  acreage 
in  Contra  Costa  county  and  can  be  reached  by 
barges.  Hereafter  much  of  the  swill  that  is  con- 
signed to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  outside  the  ten- 
mile  limit  will  be  segregated  and  that  available  for 
consumption  by  hogs  will  be  towed  to  the  Contra 
Costa  ranch  and  used  to  fatten  the  company's, 
pigs.  When  the  pigs  have  been  duly  fattened  they 
will  be  slaughtered  and  brought  back  to  the  point 
from  which  their  provender  originated.  Thus  a 
sort  of  perpetual  gastronomical  circle  will  be 
started  which  should  be  highly  lucrative  to  the 
inventors  and  satisfactory  to  the  pork  dealers." 

One  might  think  that  the  last  sentence  would 
give  the  proposition  away  as  a  reporter's  fake, 
but  it  is  being  taken  seriously  and  we  have  to  treat 
it  that  way.  It  is  of  course  thoroughly  imprac- 
ticable. The  proposed  food  will  not  make  healthy 
hogs  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  segregated  and 
standardized  for  two  reasons:  first  it  is  impossible 
to  make  such  segregation;  second,  the  best  of  it, 
if  it  could  be  separated,  would  kill  the  pigs. 
Feeding  a  few  pigs  on  clean  swill  is  one  thing  and 
not  a  very  good  thing  either,  except  as  the  cook 
loves  the  pig  and  selects  things  fit  for  him  and 
keeps  them  separate.  Feeding  pigs  on  swill  from 
hotels,  etc.,  collected  and  carried  some  distance  has 
been  tried  from  time  to  time  and  has  been  un- 
profitable because  of  disease  engendered  in  the 
hogs.  These  failures  have  followed  considerable 
effort  at  selection  of  materials  by  using  separate 
r<  eeptaeles  for  different  kinds  of  wastes.  The 
use  of  common  city  garbage  is  therefore  out  of 
the  question  in  the  way  proposed.  It  is  worse 
than  valueless  for  the  purpose.  Good  pork  must 
be  made  from  clean,  wholesome  food. 

Olfactory  Accuracy. 

The  quality  of  a  man's  nose  has  agricultural 
value.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  genera- 
lions  of  wine-testing,  tea-testing  and  not  a  few 
men  in  these  lines  have  been  knocked  out  of 
careers  by  a  c'd  in  the  e'd.  The  service  of  a 
good  smeller  in  dairy  manufacture  is  practically 
indispensable  :  in  fact,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
refinement  of  dairy  processes,  makes  good  smell- 
ing all  the  more  essential.  These  things  being 
common  truths,  except  as  above  providing  for 
error,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
Judge  Turner  of  Alameda  county  the  other  day 
was  evidently  disposed  to  order  an  expert  to  keep 
his  nose  out  of  a,  case  of  moldy  hay.  Now  the 
aggrieved  expert  did  the  proper  thing  under  the 
circumstances:  he  took  his  nose  to  another  court 
on  appeal  and  laid  it  before  Judge  Harris  in  this 
way:  "He  made  fun  of  my  testimony,  but  you 
buy  hay  for  your  ranch  at  Pleasanton,  your  honor, 
and  you  know  that  it  has  to  be  smelled  before  you 
are  certain  of  its  fi'eshness.  Judge  Turner  thought 
it  was  necessary  only  to  look  at  the  hay,  and  he 
laughed  at  me  because  I  stuck  my  nose  into  the 
bale."  Unfortunately  the  momentous  question 
was  not  settled,  for  Judge  Harris,  like  other  judges, 
never  settles  a  great  question  when  a  small  one 
is  enough.  He  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  the  buyer 
had    accepted  the  hay,  although  he  had  claimed 


that  it  was  musty,  he  must  pay  for  it  and  ordered 
the  defendant  to  pay  $175,  which  includes  the  cost 
of  the  suit.  And 'so  the  nose  remains  up  in  the 
air,  so  to  speak,  but  Ave  all  know  that  the  best 
way  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  hay  is  to  get 
your  nose  into  the  bale— or  into  a  ham  or  into  a 
piece  of  wild  game,  for  that  matter.  It  makes  you 
almost  sick  to  think  what  the  nose  has  to  stand 
for,  but  nothing  can  take  its  place  on  a  man's 
face  or  elsewhere. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


The  Irrigation  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  would  like  to  hear  through  the 
press  as  to  the  best,  way  to  install  an  electric  motor, 
whether  to  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  or  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  and  run  the  pump  with  a  belt, 
the  pit  being  anywhere  from  20  to  30  feet  deep. 
Could  you  let  me  know  which  is  the  best  way  to 
check  land  for  alfalfa  where  there  is  a  little  slope, 
whether  long  narrow  checks  are  the  best,  or 
whether  square  checks  are  best,  and  could  you 
tell  me  whether  or  not  alfalfa  could  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully here  by  running  little  ditches  about  three 
or  four  inches  deep  every  2V2  or  3  feet  apart,  as 
they  do  in  Oregon  and  Washington  .'  When  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  alfalfa,  and  is  it  best  to  grow 
grain  with  it,  or  would  you  advise  sowing  it  bv 
itself  ?— 0.  E.  S.,  Lockeford. 

A  motor  is  more  effective  when  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  pump  than  when  put  at  the  top  of 
the  pit  and  connected  by  a  belt.  Long  narrow 
checks  are  better  than  square  checks,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  Square  checks  are 
all  right  on  level  sandy  soil,  but  where  there  is  a 
moderate  slope  the  long  narrow  checks  are  the 
best.  They  are  also  better  than  irrigating  by 
the  furrow  system,  which  might  be  used  in  case 
the  slope  was  too  great  for  checks.  The  best  time 
to  plant  will  be  after  the  hard  frosts  are  over, 
though  success  can  be  secured  by  planting  in  al- 
most any  month  from  the  time  that  frosts  stop 
until  they  get  bad  again.  The  alfalfa  should  be 
sown  by  itself  and  if  there  is  more  than  a  small 
acreage  the  saving  in  seed  and  the  securing  of  a 
better  stand  will  more  than  make  the  use  of  a 
drill  profitable. — D.  J.  W. 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  read  with  care  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  walnuts  in  your  admirable  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  but  am  in  doubt  regarding  some 
things,  the  answer  to  which  I  hope  you  will  give 
in  the  Press  : 

(1)  Should  walnut  trees  be  topped  when  set  out 
in  orchard  form?  I  was  told  that  the  Pranquette 
when  grafted  upon  California  black  did  not  need 
topping,  as  the  main  shoot  (trunk)  gradually 
would  taper  to  a  terminal  bud  that  would  die 
when  the  tree  got  about  9  or  10  feet  tall,  which 
would  thus  prevent  a  growth  too  tall.  (2)  What 
is  the  best  time  to  set  out  young  walnut  trees  *in 
orchard  form?  (3)  Are  young  walnut  trees  in- 
jured by  rabbits,  like  other  orchard  trees?  (4) 
What  variety  of  walnut  is  best  adapted  to  local- 
ities north  of  San  Francisco?  Is  irrigating  ad- 
visable where  the  soil  is  sandy  loam,  with  water 
at.  6  to  7  feet?  (6)  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
as  to  just  what  kind  of  an  orchard  Mrs.  Emily 
Vrooman  of  Santa  Rosa  has  and  whether  nursery 
stock  whose  scions  have  been  taken  from  this  or- 
chard are  better  than  trees  of  the  same  variety 
purchased  elsewhere? — B.  D.,  Kelseyville. 

Walnut  trees  should  not  usually  be  topped  when 
planted  in  orchard.  If  there  are  too  many 
branches,  surplus  ones  should  be  removed  near 
the  base  where  the  wood  is  solid;  sometimes  lower 
branches  should  be  removed  in  this  way  that  the 
tree  be  not  headed  too  low.  The  leader  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Planting  should  be  undertaken  during  the  dor- 
mant season  when  the  ground  is  not  too  cold  or 
full  of  water.    In  your  region  probably  February 


or  March  will  be  good.  In  drier,  hotter  parts  of 
the  State,  much  earlier  planting  is  desired.  Al- 
most any  fruit  tree  may  be  attacked  by  rabbits. 
Look  out  also  for  sunburn. 

The  Franquette  is  a  variety  which  has  demon- 
strated its  suitability  in  your  region,  but  several 
other  varieties  deserve  attention  also.  It  is  noi 
likely  that  you  will  need  irrigation  except  during 
the  first  summer  if  the  soil  dries  out  too  much. 
That  you  must  determine  by  examination  and  by 
the  aspect  of  the  trees.  Mrs.  Vrooman 's  orchard 
is  Franquette  mainly,  but  the  Franquette  was  in- 
troduced to  California  by  several  nurserymen,  and 
there  is  no  demonstration,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
the  superiority  of  stock  from  Mrs.  Vrooman 's 
trees  over  the  same  variety  from  other  sources,  if 
true  to  name.  In  a  recent  reference  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Vrooman 's  enterprise  we  stated  that  she  had 
brought  trees  from  France.  Referring  again  to 
her  writings  as  published  in  the  Rural  Press,  we 
find  that  she  made  observations  in  Europe  which 
satisfied  her  that  she  should  plant  the  Franquette, 
but  she  did  not  undertake  to  import  trees,  for 
the  variety  was  already  being  propagated  in  this 
State.  We  understand  that  she  was  supplied  from 
the  stock  imported  by  John  Rock  and  propagated 
by  him  at  the  California  Nursery  Company  which 
he  established  at  Niles,  Alameda  county. 

Currant  Fruit  Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  I  can  do 
for  my  currants.  For  many  years  I  never  had  any 
trouble  with  them  until  this  last  season,  when  the 
fruit  was  full  of  worms,  which  made  them  unfit 
for  use.— A.  S.,  Ukiah. 

We  have  known  of  injuries  to  the  currant  in 
the  Ukiah  district  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
It  was  complained  of  first  by  N.  Wagonseller,  a 
pioneer  fruit  grower.  So  far  as  we  know  the  insect 
lias  not  yet  been  identified.  Prof.  Woodworth  tells 
us  that  he  has  had  specimens  of  infected  fruit 
several  times,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping the  perfect  insect  which  is  necessary  for 
identification.  Presumably  it  is  the  currant  fruit- 
fly  (epochra  canadensis)  or  closely  allied  thereto. 
If  so,  it  goes  to  the  ground  for  propagation  and 
thorough  winter  digging  or  plowing  and  early 
spring  and  summer  cultivation  may  destroy  it. 
It  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  California  currant 
plantations  are  treated  this  way  for  moisture 
conservation  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  insect 
has  not  attracted  attention  in  our  chief  currant 
growing  regions.  This  is  of  course  only  a  guess, 
but  it  is  all  we  have  at  this  moment. 

Pruning  Acacias. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  how 
to  prune  the  acacia  tree  being  of  the  Melanoxylon, 
Molissima,  and  Baileyana  varieties?  These  trees 
were  planted  last  spring  and  are  growing  spindly, 
being  about  9  feet  high.  Of  course,  they  should 
not  be  pruned  to  make  the  terminal  buds  shool 
faster,  but  should  the  terminal  bud  be  cut  off  at 
8  feet  and  the  tree  be  allowed  to  branch  out  at 
that  point?  The  trees  are  growing  along  an  ave- 
nue.— H.  M.  K.,  Maricopa. 

We  should  prune  very  little,  but  allow  the  trees 
along  an  avenue  to  take  their  natural  forms.  If, 
however,  the  roadway  is  near  and  vehicles  have 
to  go  under  the  trees,  you  should  begin  to  raise 
the  head  by  removing  very  low  shoots — not  all  at 
once  by  "trimming  up",  because  that  makes  a 
spindly  tree.  We  should  not  head  back,  for  the 
trees  are  naturally  dense  enough.  They  will  fill 
out  as  they  get  a  little  more  age.  If  certain 
branches  seem  to  be  getting  too  much  headway, 
so  as  to  promise  destruction  of  symmetry,  such 
branches  may  be  taken  out  or  shortened  as  seems 
best  in  each  case.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  very  little  pruning  needed  on  such  trees  wThen 
they  have  a  chance  to  assume  their  natural  forms. 
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California's  Fruit  Trees  and 

Vines. 


Figures  just  compiled  at  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner's  office  from  the  reports  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  show  how  great 
are  California  interests  in  horticulture.  Indeed, 
we  have  long  been  familiar  with  this  fact,  but  un- 
til now  our  information  has  been  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  regards  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  bearing  and  non-bearing  fruit  and  nut 
trees  of  the  State.  The  grand  total  shows  that 
there  are  in  the  State  more  than  38,000,000  bear- 
ing fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  more  than  13.000,000 
non-bearing  trees  of  the  same  classification,  and 
125,000,000  bearing  grape  vines  and  23.000.000 
non-bearing  vines. 

Stone  Fruits. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  citrus 
fruits  are  the  stone  fruit  interests  of  the  State. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  principal  stone  fruits  of  California  by  coun- 
ties: 


grove  one  mile  wide  and  22")  miles  long.  The 
lemon  is  the  citrus  fruit  next  in  importance,  but  it 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  close  rival  of  the  orange,  as 
there  are  but  few  more  than  3,000.000  lemon  trees 
all  told.  The  distribution  of  the  principal  citrus 
districts  of  the  State  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

County.  Oranges.  Lemons. 

Non-  Non- 
Bcaring.  Bearing. 

Butte   181.580  10.58S 

Colusa   6,000  7,000 

Fresno    115,000  45,000 

Kern    10,000  84,000 

Los  Angeles   2,215,000  216.000 

Orange    641,610  287,870 

Riverside   1,74  4,245  190.515 

Sacramento    60.000  45.000 

•San  Bernardino  ..3,033,200  687.120 

San  Diego    97,750  3.267 

Santa  Barbara   .  . .         512  87 

Tehama    17,641  8,000 

••Tulare    900,000  2,512,000 

Ventura    155,387  49,574 


Bearing. 
651 

4.000 

789,000 
112.966 
235.381 

5,000 
245.000 
227.955 
65,338 

1,200 


li 


.nco 


Bearing 
2.381 
717,000 
1,200 
500 
63,500 
124.139 
157,295 
4,000 
140.49'' 
68.002 
22.317 
600 

170.216 


Totals   9.022.538  4.146.051 

•Estimate  from  acreage  basis. 
••Oranges  and  lemons  together. 


1.815.401  1.171,410 


A  study  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  cer- 
tain districts  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  are  rapidly  forging  up  to  the  front  as 


County. 


Bearing 

Alameda   296,279 

Butte    7,182 

Contra  Costa   125,000 

El  Dorado   

Fresno    110,000 

Inyo   

Kern   20,000 

Kings    306,100 

Lake   

I.os   Angeles    195,684 

Madera    11,000 

Merced    18,500 

Monterey    24,780 

Napa    30,000 

Nevada   

Orange    96,249 

Placer    7,530 

Riverside    112.144 

Sacramento    42.000 

•San   Bernardino    149,500 

San  Benito   75,000 

San  Diego   

San  Joaquin    71.243 

Santa  Barbara    14.425 

Santa  Clara   550,600 

Santa  Cruz    56,700 

Shasta  

Siskiyou   

Solano   142.000 

Sonoma    39,600 

Stanislaus    20,500 

Sutter    4,700 

Tehama    26.896 

Ventura    196.461 

Yolo    121.520 


Aprkots. 

Non  - 
Bearing. 
13.6.50 


Yrtka 


6.000 


Total   

•Computed  from  acreage  basis. 


.2.877,593 


.110 
10,000 

15,000 

4,000 
20,000 

20,087 
5,951 
9.000 

19,900 
1,000 

11,978 
80 

102.810 
13.000 
13.800 
60.000 

5,748 
127 
20,500 
20,000 


7.000 
4.724 
6.300 
1.800 
3.500 
93.211 
3,435 
5,000 

493.141 


Bearing. 
66.243 
6.031 
16,000 


Cherries. 

Non- 
Bearing. 
1,939 


2,450 
3,000 


25.360 

28.000 
fi.fiOO 
6.000 

75.161 

1  60,000 
20.000 


36.4  18 
56.380 


2,900 


505,123 


2,700 
20,000 


1.000 
23.0S7 


220.000 
10,000 


16.259 
36,341 


331.087 


Bearing. 
6.905 
250.383 
1  10.000 
10,000 
2,300.000 
12,000 
50,000 
1,688,900 
7,000 
288,584 
42,000 
165.000 
7,400 
125,000 
5,000 

697.850 
112,618 
135,000 
4  86.500 
30.000 
13.960 
232,836 
7.481 
610,000 

25.350 

183.219 
83.800 
126.360 
203.000 
287.870 


16,000 
8.341,036 


Peaches. 

Non- 
B.-arong. 
100 


81.423 
12.000 
12.000 
72,000 
500 
10.000 
20,000 
3,700 
4.102 
87.372 
578,000 
400 


73,610 
62.105 
83.000 
116,300 
20,000 

565.222 
860 
42,000 

10.500 

28.740 
37.556 

135.108 
82.400 

150,000 


10.000 


County. 


Plums. 


Prunes. 


Alameda 

Butte  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 
El  Dorado  .  . 

Fresno   

Humboldt 

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings   

Lake   

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Mendocino 
Merced   


Nevada   

•Placer   476,840 

Riverside  

Sacramento   100,000 

San  Benito   

San  Joaquin    26.106 

Santa  Clara   273,800 

Santa  Cruz   

Shasta   

Solano    122.158 

Sonoma   7.410 

Sutter    7.500 

Tehama    8.800 

Yolo    36.837 

Yuba   


Non- 

Non  - 

Bearing. 

Bearing. 

Hearing. 

Bearing. 

116.220 

4,991 

7.815 

2.270 

152.381 

49,962 

90,000 

60.000 

5.000 

2.000 

100.000 

1,500 

10.000 

25.000 

9.000 

3.000 

27.000 

1,000 

15,000 

5.000 

4,200 

5,000 

45.000 

2.000 

53.000 

3,500 

26.000 

500 

.  52.170 

780 

53.100 

600 

7,000 

35 

57,8(10 

4.000 

1.700 

8.000 

25,000 

400,000 

159.960 

57,000 

9.433 
20.000 


30,024 
10.168 
1.500 
1,000 
1,625 


60.000 
175.000 
27,022 
5.320.000 
70,000 
70,000 
112,432 
698.730 
50.400 
98.84  2 
89.112 
5.000 


40.000 
75.000 
12.4  28 
420.500 

1.000 
22.045 
256  750 
12.800 
20.000 
4.690 
3.000 


Total   1.178,436       317,960     7,920,799  1,123,854 

•Includes  both  plums  and  prunes. 

A  study  of  this  table  and  of  general  marketing 
conditions  indicates  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  expansion  in  cherry  production.  Further  de- 
velopment of  shipping  plums,  prunes  and  apricots 
ought  also  to  prove  profitable  in  regions  adapted 
for  the  production  of  these  fruits.  Just  at  present 
the  demand  for  peaches  seems  to  be  well  supplied, 
as  this  fruit  is  grown  extensively  throughout  the 
country. 

Citrus  Fruits 

The  orange  is  plainly  king  of  the  California 
fruits,  as  there  are  approximately  13.000.000  trees 
of  this  kind  planted  out  in  orchard  form  today, 
or  trees  enough,  if  set  00  to  the  acre,  to  make  a 


citrus  producers.  This  development  is  Largely  due 
to  the  facts  that  water  in  those  districts  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  are 
well  adapted  for  citrus  fruits.  Then.  too.  the 
northern  grown  fruit  ripens  early  and  finds  a 
ready  market. 

Nuts  and  Olives. 

Nuts  and  olives  are  also  widely  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  interests: 


The  recent  plantings  of  this  nut  in  Sacramento, 
Stanislaus.  Butte,  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties  have 
been  unprecedentedly  large.  This  expansion  seems 
warranted  by  conditions,  as  the  districts  in  which 
almonds  can  be  grown  are  limited  in  extent  and 
the  demand  for  the  product  is  great. 

The  production  of  walnuts  is  greatest  in  the 
southern  coast  counties,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  extensive  plantings  have  been  made  in  the 
interior  districts  where  the  promise  of  success  ap- 
pears good. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

The  production  of  apples  and  pears  is  of  much 
importance  to  the  State.  It  is  a  fact  but  little 
known  to  Californians  that  until  the  present  year 
the  annual  apple  crop  of  California  frequently  sur- 
passed that  of  all  the  other  Pac'fic  Coast  States 
combined.  A  list  of  the  important  apple  and  pear 
growing  counties,  with  the  number  of  trees  in 
each,  follows :  : 


County.  Bearing. 

Alameda    5.060 

Butte    33,979 

Colusa   

Contra  Costa   16.000 

Eldorado    5,000 

Fresno    12.000 

Humboldt    108,000 

Inyo    24,200 

Lake    10.000 

Los  Angeles    142.000 

Madera    20,000 

Mendieino    166,850 

Merced  

Monterey    326.400 

Napa    100.000 

Nevada    11.000 

Placer    18,640 

Riverside    11.605 

Sacramento    15.500 

"San   Bernardino...  1  46,320 

San  Benito   30,000 

San   Diego    60.534 

San  Joaquin    14.071 

Santa  Barbara   ....  39.472 

Santa  Clara    19.200 

Santa  Cruz    626.000 

Shasta    15.000 

Siskiyou    39.850 

Solano   

Sonoma    297.200 

Sutter    10.500 

Tehama    20,940 

Yolo   

Yuba    8.000 


Apples. 
Non- 
bearing. 

27,978 

2.000 

5.000 
10,000 
11.000 
62,000 

1,480 
21.190 

2,792 
460,000 

74.615 
25,000 

3.040 
114,360 
10.000 
192,240 
15.000 
1  8,425 
6.497 
9,826 
30,000 
150.000 
5.000 
45,280 

204.966 
13.400 
2,000 

500 


Pears. 

Non- 
Rearing.  bearing. 
56,585 


33.852 
15.000 
80,000 
30,000 


27,000 
73,130 

47,200 
4.500 
6.300 
85.000 
30.000 
120,325 
9.245 
260.000 
17.200 
20.000 

29.846 

130.500 
1.200 
20.000 
4.600 
97.367 
95.030 
1  1 .500 
35.761 
47.610 
7.000 


29.756 
15.000 
9,000 
60.000 


41.600 
760 

65.400 
9.000 
2,300 


18,970 
14,105 
170.000 
1.500 
15.000 

11.391 

15.000 
I  5, 100 
1,500 
2,470 
7,805 
50.687 

4.400 
21.900 
17.000 


L523.598     1.398.7)1  620.344 


Totals   2.352.811 

♦Computed  from  acreage  basis. 

The  table  shows  that  there  are  many  growing 
apple  orchards  in  the  State.  The  prospective 
apple  grower  should  remember  that  during  the 
past  years  apples  have  been  extensively  planted 
throughout  the  United  States  and  that  his  success 
depends  on  his  making  a  wise  selection  of  location, 
varieties,  etc. 

Figs. 

Of  the  tree  fruits  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance the  fig  takes  first  rank  perhaps.  Fresno 
leads  the  list  of  fig  growing  counties,  with  220,000 
hearing  and  32,000  non-bearing  trees.  Los  An- 
geles comes  next,  with  94,000  bearing  and  23,180 
non-bearing  trees.  Each  of  the  following  coun- 
ties has  more  than  10.000  fig  trees  within  its  boun- 
daries: Butte,  Merced.  San  Joaquin  and  Yolo. 

Grapes. 

The  comparatively  small  Dumber  of  non-bearing 
vines  in  many  sections  would  indicate  that  the 
had  already  expanded  to  its  profitable 
these  districts.     This  condition  is  un- 


industry 
limit  in 


County.  Bearing. 

Alameda    18,032 

Butte    119.035 

Colusa    20.000 

Contra  Costa    225,000 

Fresno   

Los   Angeles   -   150,600 

Madera  

Mendocino   6.000 

Merced    25.875 

Napa    40.000 

Orange   

Placer   25.890 

Riverside    84.440 

Sacramento    60,000 

•San  Bernardino   

San  Benito    10.000 

San  Diego   

San  Joaquin    147,860 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa   Clara    20.200 

Shasta  

Solano   43.339 

Sonoma   9.230 

Stanislaus    44.600 

Sutter    101.900 

Tehama    20,740 

Ventura   

Yolo    204.192 

Yuba    8.000 


Almonds. 

Non- 
bearlng. 


Olives. 


Total   1.384.933 

•Computed  from  acreage  basis. 

The  growing  of  almonds  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  thermal  belts  in  the  interior  counties.  The 
industry  is  developing  most  rapidly  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  which  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  almond  growing  districts  of  the  world. 


184.955 
90.000 
12,000 

873 


17,500 
2,000 

985 
30.720 
75.000 

2,000 

20,737 

5.000 

30.500 
2,822 
74.900 
41,500 
10.000 

85.530 
1.500 

t>78.522 


Bearing. 

89,172 

12,000 
48,000 
347,700 
5,664 


16.590 
30,025 
95,850 
40,000 
44.590 

53.585 
60,000 

12.000 
12,375 

70,490 

2.500 
90.348 

11.278 
14.000 

1.056,167 


Non- 
bearing. 

32,383 

2,000 
22.000 
18.000 

9,043 


1.050 
12,930 
36.000 

4.550 

3,275 
2.000 

4.000 
6.000 


5.000 

3,750 
2,000 

173,431 


Bearing. 
7.036 


Walnuts. 

Non- 
bearing. 
905 


6.000 
1.200 

315,100 

7,300 


190.S71 

5,770 
6.000 
20,091 


8.612 
84.912 
12.500 


7,400 
665 


112.625 


786.082 


10.000 
27.000 


80.732 


48.812 

17,716 
8.000 
690 


36.868 

18. sir, 

3.500 


7.456 


79,466 


839,990 


doubtedly  present  in  many  cases,  but  with  im- 
proved marketing  methods  and  facilities  the  day 
of  over-production  will  be  kept  in  the  future. 
California  must  long  remain  famous  as  the  home 
ot'  the  vine. 
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California  is  famous  as  a  grape-growing  State. 
All  three  classes  (table,  raisin  and  wine)  of  vines 


are  well  represented.  The  following  table  shows 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  grapes  are  grown: 


Wine.  Table.  Raisin. 

Non-  Non-  Non- 
County.  Bearing.           bearing.    Bearing.      bearing.     Bearing.  bearing. 
Alameda    5,108,41.7 

Colusa    290,000  150,000 

Contra  Costa    2,000.000  600,000         250,000  25,000 

Fresno    10.000,000  250,000      4,500,000       1,500,000     24.500,000      6  000  000 

Kings    610,410  5,040,000  5,000 

•Los  Angeles    5,840.0(0 

Madera    1,500,000  2,800  i  302  500  71  950 

Mendocino    226,485  235,000 

Merced    904.000  235,000  214,000  1  60,000  238,000  1  10  000 

Napa    10,000,0(0 

Placer   1, 280,000  1,520,000  210  000 

Riverside    2,021.000 

Sacramento    6,000,000  1,200.000 

San  Bernardino    7,160,000  800,000 

San  Joaquin    10.000.000        1,600,000      9.600,000  2,000.000 

••Santa  Clara    1.800,000        1,600,000         192,000  180,000 

Santa  Cruz   800,0(  0 

Solano    214.437  7.000         310.163  40.290 

Sonoma    6,530,000  195,200         211,600  10,000 

Stanislaus    500,720  371,800 

Sutter    190,680  19,060  1,260,304  293,284 

Tehama    1,880,870 

Yolo    1,286,070  .      142,405  4,100         985,000  6,100 


Totals    76,352,099      1  4.450.968     16,959,228      3,919,890     34,197,604  6,636,334 

iAII  kinds.    2Wine  and  table  together.    sComputed  from  acreage  basis. 


Agricultural  Review  of  1912. 


[By  Ouu  Associate  Editor.] 

On  looking  over  1912  a  person  can  but  say  that 
it  started  off  in  very  bad  shape,  that  it  gave  al- 
most record-breaking  crops  in  many  things  and 
fair  crops  as  an  average,  that  prices  averaged 
wtll  considering  the  yield,  and  that  it  left  things 
in  good  condition  for  1913. 

The  fall  of  1911  was  not  unpromising,  although 
Father  Time  took  an  awful  crack  at  the  citrus 
men  just  about  the  time  that  everybody  is  trying 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  that  parting  salu- 
tation of  1911  made  citrus  fruits  feel  dejected 
for  all  of  1912. 

The  weather  the  first  couple  of  months  for  1912 
was  perfect,  for  picnics,  not  for  the  man  who  had 
to  make  a  living  from  the  soil,  but  just  as  every- 
body could  see  nothing  but  disaster,  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  relented  and  instead  of  starvation  we  had 
many  record  crops,  with  nothing  in  especially  bad 
shape  as  far  as  moisture  went,  it  was  just  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  California 
farmer  need  get  scared  only  after  he  is  hit. 

Except  for  the  frosts  of  1911  the  frost  did  a 
minimum  of  damage  to  crops.  Fruits  everywhere 
bore  about  all  that  moisture  supplies  would  per- 
mit, irrigation  water  was  often  scant,  but  suffi- 
cient to  make  good  crops;  only  in  rainfall  farm- 
ing were  yields  of  field  crops  small. 

Prices  accompanied  production  in  the  usual  way, 
that  is,  in  reverse  order.  Fruit  men  could  not 
complain  of  small  crops,  they  could  possibly  com- 
plain of  the  low  prices  which  good  crops  brought, 
but  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  year 
was  quite  satisfactory. 

Dairy  Progress. — Dairying  is  probably  the  fore- 
most agricultural  industry  today  in  California, 
after  citrus  fruits,  and  is  becoming  ever  more  im- 
portant with  rapid  strides.  Dairying  deserves 
first  place  in  that  it  is  an  industry  where  a  greatly 
increased  production  accompanied  a  substantial 
increase  in  return  per  unit  of  production.  Prices 
were  well  in  advance  of  1911  and  butter  produc- 
tion but  little  less  than  5,000,000  pounds  in  ad- 
vance. Other  dairy  products  increased  with  nearly 
equal,  and  sometimes  greater,  rapidity  with  but- 
ter, cattle  continued  to  be  in  substantial  excess  of 
supply,  great  areas  were  opened  up,  and  best  of 
all  improvement  in  method  more  than  kept  pace 
with  increased  product. 

As  with  cattle,  so  with  the  alfalfa  that  feeds 
them.  The  preceding  year  was  fine  for  alfalfa 
prices,  and  instead  of  these  prices  resulting  in  a 
surplus  production,  the  production  was  made 
equal  to  the  supply  only  by  putting  on  very  steep 
prices.  According  to  the  outlook  there  is  no  way 
to  head  off  the  profit  from  raising  alfalfa,  either 
to  sell  or  to  feed  to  cattle. 

Other  hay  was  more  than  scant.  It  was  only 
about  60%  of  a  crop  in  1911  and  there  were  avail- 
able November  1,  1912,  for  the  San  Francisco  and 
contiguous  markets  only  127,700  tons  as  against 
161,750  tons  on  that  day  in  1911.  Apparently 
permanent  shortages  will  be  the  rule  in  the  fu- 
ture, except  in  very  favorable  years. 

Beef  and  Mutton.  —  Despite  the  unpromising 
spring,  that  threatened  to  do  more  damage  to  the 
range  than  anybody  else,  things  went  well  on  the 
ranges.    Feed  often  was  short,  on  the  other  hand 


the  spring  rains  that  came  when  they  were'abso- 
lulely  necessary  kept  the  grass  in  good  enough 
shape  so  that  cattle  and  sheep  could  be  kept  until 
decent  prices  were  secured  and  did  not  have  to 
be  sacrificed  for  lack  of  feed. 

Nothing  now  looks  safer  than  the  cattle,  and 
from  the  mutton,  if  not  from  the  wool  standpoint, 
the  sheep  business.  Eastern  meat  prices  were  the 
highest  on  record,  with  Coast  prices  away  up,  too, 
and  everyone  is  face  to  face  with  the  proposition 
of  too  little  meat  for  the  population  and  no  chance 
of  improvement.  Low  prices  except  for  local  and 
temporary  causes  are  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Like  other  meat,  pork  was  high  and  stands 
strong  for  the  future. 

As  with  hay,  the  grains  made  a  small  crop,  ow- 
ing to  deficient  rainfall.  The  preceding  year  was 
short  enough,  1912  gave  poorer  wheat  and  barley 
crops,  with  prices  not  especially  good,  either.  In 
fact,  prices  of  farm  products  all  over  the  country 
were  low  this  year. 

Citrus  Fruits. — As  we  have  said,  fruit  crops  were 
large  this  year,  and  prices  rather  low,  that  is,  de- 
ciduous fruits.  Citrus  prices  were  also  low  with 
the  crop  smaller  than  that  of  last  year.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  responsibility  of  that  con- 
dition. The  markets  were  not  to  blame,  and  if 
only  good  fruit  were  shipped  there  would  have 
been  very  much  less  freight  to  pay,  the  gross  re- 
turns would  have  been  larger,  the  net  returns  very 
much  better. 

Even  the  northern  growers,  having  a  short  crop, 
though  from  a  different  reason  than  south  of  Te- 
lia chapi,  also  got  poor  prices,  largely  from  their 
own  fault,  shipping  too  early  for  the  best  quality. 

Deciduous  Fruits. — Deciduous  fruits  are  to  be 
considered  in  three  ways,  fresh,  canned  and  dried. 
There  was  a  big  production  in  each  way  and  prices 
rather  low. 

The  following  table  will  show  production  as 
compared  with  1911  for  fresh  deciduous  fruit 
shipments  and  for  the  cured  fruit  output :  . 

Cars  shipped  fresh.        Tons  dried. 


Variety.  1911.       1912.  1911.  1912. 

Apples    (not  included)  3,500  3,500 

Apricots    223%        195%  11,000  18,500 

Cherries    216%  244%   

Figs    5,500  5,000 

Grapes    6,370%  6,354%   

Peaches   2,027        1,621%  14,000  27,000 

Pears    2,324%     3,134%         ?  ? 

Prunes    95,000  97,000 

Raisins    65,000  85,000 

Plums    1,366  1,775   

Sundry    16%  15%       3,750  3,000 


Totals   12,554%    13,340%    197,750  239,000 


This  includes  only  fruit  shipped  from  north  of 
the  Tehachapi.  The  dried  fruit  figures  for  1912 
also  are  largely  estimates.  As  1911  production  led 
all  other  years  by  a  wide  margin,  it  can  be  seen 
that  1912  was  truly  a  record  year. 

Some  other  crops  were  as  follows:  Almonds — 
1911,  3,000  tons,  1912,  9,250  tons;  walnuts— 1911, 
12,500  tons,  1912,  9,250  tons.  The  production  of 
olives  is  not  known,  but  it  was  much  below  last 
year. 

Prices. — Prices  for  fresh  fruits  were  quite  satis- 
factory considering  everything.  Grapes,  which 
last  year  met  a  ruinous  market  toward  the  latter 
half 'of  the  season,  fared  better  this  year,  though 


the  outlook  is  bad  all  along — wine  and  table.  The 
early  rains  kept  down  shipments  of  Tokays,  pre- 
venting the  market  from  becoming  glutted,  al- 
though it  injured  the  quality  and  prices  of  those 
that  were  shipped.  Still  the  season  was  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  the  start.  Ship- 
ping peaches  also  came  out  badly,  owing  largely  to 
big  crops  in  the  East.  Apples  were  similarly 
served  and  suffered  all  along.  Other  fruits  paid 
fairly  well. 

Wine  grapes  in  the  interior  were  below  cost 
of  production  and  the  vineyards  are  going  as  a 
result.  The  crop  was  even  larger  than  in  1911. 
The  raisin  crop  was  also  met  by  low  prices,  as  is 
to  be  expected  with  the  present  method  of  mar- 
keting. 

Dried  fruit  prices  were  mostly  low;  peaches 
being  especially  poor.  Other  prices  were  not  bad 
considering  the  good  yields  they  accompanied. 
Prune  prices  especially  look  favorable  consider- 
ing the  big  crop,  although  not  like  the  combina- 
tion of  big  prices  and  big  yields  of  1911.  Apricots 
cleaned  up  about  as  nicely  as  anything,  owing 
without  doubt  to  the  two  co-operative  organiza- 
tions in  the  south. 

As  a  whole  there  was  less  speculation  in  dried 
fruit  this  year  than  usual,  and  as  a  result  the  fruit 
moved  with  less  disturbance  and  the  market  is 
left  in  good  shape. 

Canning  Conditions. — Details  of  canning  pro- 
duction are  not  yet  available,  but  the  output  of 
nearly  everything  was  much  larger  than  usual. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  canner  the  year  was 
a  good  one,  as  the  fruit  ripened  evenly,  giving  a 
season  unmarked  by  an  excess  of  fruit  at  one 
period  and  a  deficiency  at  another.  The  large 
production  was  met  by  an  excellent  demand  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  except  in  the  Middle  West, 
so  that  stocks  are  pretty  near  cleaned  up  already, 
or  at  least  in  the  way  to  leave  a  clean  market  for 
the  1913  crop. 

Asparagus  and  tomatoes  likewise  made  large 
packs,  which  have  cleaned  up  nicely.  The  aspar- 
agus business  is  picking  up  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hotels  are  beginning  to  reduce  prices  on  aspara- 
gus to  patrons,  which  helps  greatly  to  increase 
consumption. 

Prices  for  most  fruits  and  vegetables  for  can- 
ning were  low,  but  rather  more  profitable  than  the 
large  crop  seemed  to  make  probable.  The  best 
criterion  is  that  planting  of  everything  except 
drying  and  shipping  peaches  is  heavy. 

Field  Crops. — Lack  of  rain  made  planting  of 
field  crops  small  and  crops  scant.  This  is  true 
of  the  cereals  and  most  kinds  of  beans.  Limas 
made  a  crop  second  in  size  only  to  that  of  1911, 
and  with  the  co-operative  marketing  the  prices 
naturally  were  as  good  as  could  be  secured.  Other 
bean  prices 'were  moderate,  except  for  blackeyes, 
which  are  not  in  demand.  Potato  and  onion  crops 
were  large  and  prices  very  low. 

The  sugar  beet  output  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  factories  also  making  a  better  schedule 
to  the  growers  than  was  in  force  several  years 
ago. 

Economic  Progress. — From  the  standpoint  of 
developments  that  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  future  the  year  has  been  notable.  The  dairy- 
men have  gotten  together  to  form  a  strong  State 
Association  and  are  well  along  in  their  work  to 
secure  favorable  dairy  legislation.  Last  year  there 
was  but  one  cow  testing  association,  now  there  are 
at  least  three  in  operation  and  two  or  three  more 
being  formed.  Improvement  in  breeding  and 
methods  has  been  substantial. 

The  co-operative  organizations  have  flourished 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  changes  in  organiza- 
tion have  been  completed  that  are  for  the  better. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  has  se- 
cured an  excellent  start,  seems  to  be  founded  on 
just,  economic  principles,  is  in  first-class  hands 
and  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  future  years. 

The  work  of  W.  R.  Nutting  and  his  associates 
has  brought  union  and  co-operation  to  the  raisin 
growers.  The  Raisin  Exchange  is  an  accomplished 
fact  and  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany, a  growers'  concern,  is  on  its  feet,  is  well 
along  toward  the  marketing  of  the  1913  crop  and 
the  raisin  market  instead  of  weakening,  as  it  usu- 
ally does  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  materially 
strengthening.  In  other  words,  all  along  the  po- 
sition of  the  grower  in  marketing  his  crops  is  be- 
ing made  stronger. 

And  lastly,  1912  has  left  us  in  good  shape.  Over 
much  of  the  State  the  fall  rains  came  early  enough 
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to  protect  the  trees  from  the  iujury  that  too  long 
a  drouth  after  a  dry  spring  might  do.  The  pre- 
cipitation is  still  well  below  normal,  but  other- 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Plants  cannot  grow  unless  all  kinds  of  food  arc 
used.  To  this  extent  all  are  equal.  Nevertheless 
nitrogen  on  several  counts  can  be  called  our  great- 
est plant  food.  Nitrogen  is  used  in  larger  amounts 
than  any  of  the  other  elements  we  call  fertilizing 
elements.  It  is  the  most  expensive  plant  food 
when  we  buy  it.  It  is  in  more  forms  than  any 
other  food,  it  is  more  interesting,  the  problems 
connected  with  it  are  greater,  or  at  least  more 
varied,  and  going  from  plant  to  animal  it  is  in 
much  greater  demand  by  mankind  and  other  ani- 
mals than  the  other  foods  we  get  from  plants. 

What  is  Nitrogen. — We  come  in  contact  with 
more  nitrogen  than  anything  else.  Three-quarters 
of  the  air  and  over  are  nitrogen.  The  air  presses 
down  on  us  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  which  means  that  above  the  average  square 
inch  of  soil  there  are  11.5  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Multiply  this  by  144  and  then  by  43,560  and  you 
will  find  how  many  pounds  of  nitrogen  there  are 
between  an  acre  of  land  and  the  stars. 

This  is  pure  nitrogen,  mixed  of  course,  with 
the  rest  of  the  air,  and  this  nitrogen  is  about 
the  deadest  thing  there  is.  Most  other  elements 
are  delighted  to  combine  with  each  other.  Ni- 
trogen has  to  be  driven  to  join  with  other  things 
by  force.  Yet  when  it  does  join  with  oxygen,  the 
next  greatest  part  of  air,  it  gives  us  the  strong- 
est acid  we  know,  nitric  acid.  That  acid  grabs 
on  to  nearly  everything  it  touches.  When  so 
combined,  say  with  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  it  is 
ii,  the  shape  that  nearly  all  our  plants  absorb  it. 

Not  only  does  it  form  the  strongest  acid  when 
joined  with  oxygen,  but  when  joined  with  hy- 
drogen, the  lightest  gas  that  is  known,  it  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  bases  we  know  of,  ammonia. 
A  base  is  the  exact  opposite  of  an  acid,  by  the  way. 

Now  the  next  funny  thing  is  that  usually  ni- 
trogen is  in  the  form  of  ammonia  before  it  be- 
comes nitric  acid.  The  bacteria  get  after  the 
ammonia  and  turn  it  right  about  face  from  beinsr 
one  of  the  strongest  bases  to  be  the  strongest  acid. 
This  acid  always  is  combined,  as  we  said,  with 
lime,  soda,  or  something  like  that,  and  the  com- 
pound is  called  a  nitrate.  Some  common  nitrates 
are  nitrate  of  soda  or  Chili  saltpeter,  nitrate  of 
potassium,  or  potash,  which  is  the  real  saltpeter, 
nitrate  of  lime,  etc. 

Place  in  Plants.— Nitrogen  is  the*  one  plant 
food  outside  of  air  and  water  which  does  not 
come  to  the  plants  from  the  mineral  world.  Sul- 
phur, lime,  potash  and  the  others  come  primarily 
from  mineral  materials.  Nitrogen  in  any  of  its 
compounds  can  be  considered  a  mineral  suhstance 
only  on  account  of  being  first  a  part  of  a  plant. 

Likewise  nitrogen  is  more  of  a  real  plant  food 
than  the  others.  Most  of  the  others,  essential 
as  they  may  be  to  plant  growth,  seem  to  have 
their  main  function  in  stimulating  some  activity 
or  building  up  process  in  the  plant.  The  most  ap- 
parent function  of  potash,  for  instance,  is  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  the  green  part  of  the 
leaf  in  absorbing  carbon  from  the  air. 

Nitrogen,  however,  forms  part  of  the  plant  tis- 
sue just  as  does  carbon,  the  important  element  in 
starches,  sugars,  fats  and  oils,  and  wood  fiber. 
Nitrogen  is  the  basic  element  in  protein  and  the 
other  proteids  which  are  the  foods  found  in  meat, 
the  white  of  the  egg,  and  so  on.  Thus  nitrogen 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  basic  element  of 
the  most  important  class  of  animal  foods,  as  well 
as  being  prominent  in  building  up  plant  tissue. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  plant  is  found  mostly  in 
the  seeds  and  in  the  leaves  and  green  portions. 
In  alfalfa,  the  clovers,  beans  and  peas,  the  so-called 
legumes  which  can  gather  nitrogen  direct  from  the 
air,  it  is  found  in  fair  amounts  in  all  parts  of 
the  plant.  That  is  what  makes  them  such  good 
cattle  food.  Get  a  plant  that  is  known  to  gather 
nitrogen,  and  it  usually  contains  lots  of  protein. 

Its  Course  in  Nature. — The  other  plant  foods 
like  lime,  potash,  phosphorus  and  so  on,  follow  a 
fairly  simple  course  in  the  period  between  the 
time  that  they  enter  the  plant  until  they  return  to 
the  soil  and  prepare  again  to  start  life  anew. 


wise  things  are  in  good  condition  and  a  scant  pre- 
cipitation, as  was  proved  this  year,  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  poor  crops. 


Nitrogen  is  very  ready  to  go  back  alone  to  the 
air  and  in  almost  every  step  it  takes  it  is  likely 
to  slip  away  by  itself  and  become  lost.  In  al- 
most every  step  it  takes  a  great  change  comes 
over  it  and  the  step  is  very  complicated. 

There  are  three  known  ways  by  which  it  nat- 
urally can  leave  the  air  and  get  ready  for  plant 
life.  One  is  by  lightning.  The  electric  discharges 
are  the  club  in  the  first  instance  that  makes  ni- 
trogen join  with  oxygen.  After  the  union  a  lit- 
tlc  more  oxygen  joins  in,  the  material  dissolves 
in  the  moisture  in  the  air,  falls  to  the  earth,  com- 
bines with  lime  or  some  other  substance  and  is  at 
once  ready  for  the  plants. 

Another  way  it  begins  work  is  to  come  to  the 
plants  direct.  This  is  through  the  legumes  above 
referred  to,  alfalfa  and  so  on.  These,  and  all  other 
plants  absorb  a  wonderful  lot  of  air.  Three  parts 
in  10,000  of  the  air  is  carbon  dioxide,  and  about 
one-quarter  by  weight  of  that  is  carbon,  charcoal 
being  the  most  common  form  of  approximately 
pure  carbon  we  know.  Yet  all  of  this  materia!  in 
plants  comes  from  the  air.  We  can  well  believe 
that  a  remarkable  proportion  of  nitrogen  enter-! 
the  plant  with  the  carbon  dioxide,  as  77  per  eeul 
of  the  air  is  nitrogen  and  0.03  per  cent  is  car- 
bon dioxide,  yet  with  nearly  all  plants,  practically 
speaking,  except  the  legumes,  the  nitrogen  all 
goes  out  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  went  in. 

The  third  way  that  nitrogen  goes  direct  from 
the  air  to  the  soil  is  through  bacteria  in  the  soil. 
This  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  bacteria  on  the 
Legumes  and  will  be  considered  biter. 

Ready  for  Roots. — The  nitrogen,  excepting  with 
legumes,  ordinarily  goes  into  the  plants  as  a  food 
as  a  nitrate,  say  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  or 
lime,  or  magnesia.  It  is  then  in  about  its  sim- 
plest form,  the  other  elements  with  which  it  is 
connected  being  only  one  of  the  above  ami  oxy- 
gen. The  plants  send  the  lime,  etc.,  off  to  other 
business  and  work  the  nitrogen  up  in  some  very 
elaborate  compound,  a  proteid.  probably,  and  then 
it  goes  to  make  seed,  to  help  in  the  leaves,  and  so 
on,  finally  returning  direct  to  the  soil  in  the  plant, 
or  being  eaten  by  man  or  animal. 

In  the  digestive  tract  only  a  part,  usually  the 
larger  part,  is  absorbed.  Some  goes  out  in  the 
feces,  which  is  one  reason  that  barnyard  manure 
is  a  good  fertilizer.  Another  part  is  absorbed 
but  runs  out  through  the  kidneys.  That  is  why 
food  with  lots  of  nitrogenous  matter,  like  meat, 
is  hard  on  the  kidneys — why  a  sole  alfalfa  ration 
is  likely  to  he  wearing  on  the  kidneys  of  the  dairy 
cow. 

Lastly  the  remainder  becomes  part  of  the  muscle, 
nerves,  etc..  until  it  is  broken  down  and  goes  off 
in  growth  of  skin,  hair  or  in  the  kidneys  again. 

Back  to  the  Soil. —Back  to  the  soil  however  it 
may  go,  from  the  plant  direct  or  from  the  con- 
sumer of  the  plant  in  the  various  methods  des- 
cribed above.  It  goes  back  in  very  complicated 
frfrm  and  has  to  be  made  all  over  before  the  plants 
can  use  it  again. 

[f  kepi  mar  the  surface,  where  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  air  and  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  the  mate- 
rial in  which  it  is  may  never  he  humus,  it  may 
gradually  "burn  up"  by  slow  combustion.  Never- 
theless a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  therein  may  be- 
come ammonia  and  finally  be  used  by  the  plants. 
Ammonia  got  its  name  that  way. 

Jupiter  Ammon.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of 
Jupiter  Amnion  back  in  Egypt  or  near  there.  His 
shrine  was  in  a  desert  on  a  caravan  trail  and  the 
caravans  used  to  camp  there  and  naturally  leave 
lots  of  rubbish.  This  was  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  there  was  no  moisture  to  make  it  putrify 
in  the  usual  form  and  it  burned  up  by  slow  com- 
bustion. As  it  went  off  the  nitrogen  came  off  with 
the  characteristic  odor,  which  the  travelers  came 
to  call  "Ammonia"  after  Jupiter  Amnion. 

Now.  we  don't  want  to  have  vegetable  and 
animal  wastes  burn  up  like  that,  even  if  some  of 
the  nitrogen  does  work  back  to  ammonia.  There 
is  less  waste  and  lots  more  value  all  around  if  Ave 
have  humus. 

Humos  forms  when  there  is  not  too  much  air 


and  fair  moisture  supplies.  That  makes  the 
change  go  slowly,  more  of  a  putrefaction  than  a 
decay,  if  we  use  the  technical  words,  and  there  is 
less  waste  to  the  nitrogen. 

Bacterial  Action.— The  bacteria  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  changes.  They  cause  the  humi- 
fication  of  the  organic  matter.  They  live  off  the 
protein  and  other  foods  there  and  after  they  are 
through  with  it,  the  nitrogen  finally  conies  out 
as  ammonia.  There  are  several  stages,  however, 
before  it  yets  this  far.  which  need  not  be  spoked 
of. 

Ammonia  is  a  very  simple  form  of  nitrogen, 
there  being  (inly  one  element  besides  nitrogen  in 
pure  ammonia.  After  it  becomes  ammonia  an- 
other class  of  bacteria  take  up  the  work.  They 
change  it  by  removing  all  of  the  hydrogen  and 
make  nitrous  acid,  a  weak  acid,  and  this  quickly 
changes  to  nitric  acid,  where  the  plants  can  get 
it  again 

Humus  can  be  made  where  there  is  no  nitrogen- 
ous matter.  I'sually.  however,  th,e  more  nitro- 
genous matter  in  a  substance  the  quicker  it  will 
change.  The  nitrogen  also  in  forming  acid  be- 
comes such  a  strong  acid  that  it  will  dissolve  plant 
foods  tinl  up  very  tight  in  the  soil,  which  makes 
most  nitrogen  fertilizers  very  good  both  for  the 
nitrogen  they  contain  and  for  the  way  the  nitro- 
gen frees  other  plant  food. 

In  the  above  changes  spoken  of  it  should  In- 
stated that  nitrogen  can  easily  be  lost  if  soil  con- 
ditions are  bad.  It  can  change  before  getting  to 
be  ammonia  and  before  changing  from  ammonia 
to  nitrates. 

The  greatly  differing  forms  of  nitrogen  in  fer- 
tilizers and  otherwise,  require  some  words  to  be 
said  on  the  place  of  the  different  forms  of  nitro- 
gen in  fertilizer,  their  values  and  their  use.  This 
will  be  taken  up  later. 


ZANTE  CURRANTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor 
Biolette.  through  the  Rprai,  Press,  what  is  the 
present  status  of  the  "Zante  Currant"  grape  as  a 
profitable  crop  in  California.  I  find  that  this  va- 
riety is  the  only  grape  which  is  used  largely  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  common  and  almost  universal 
article  of  food,  irrespective  of  season.  It  is  now 
being  widely  advertised  from  the  point  of  view 
i.i  its  nutritiousness  as  compared  with  other  Foods. 

I  know  that  specimen  vines  of  the  "Zante" 
grape  are  to  be  found  in  all  viticulture!  districts 
in  California,  but  am  not  aware  of  its  culture 
commercially.  If  the  yield  per  vine  is  too  little,  is 
there  not  some  system  known  by  which  it  could 
be  increased  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  labor  at- 
tached to  its  harvesting  and  curing  would  be  less 
than  with  any  other  form  of  raisins. — Leonard 
COATES,  Morgan  Hill. 

Comments  by  Professor  Biolbtti. 

The  questions  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  L. 
Coates  regarding  the  growing  of  "Zante"  cur- 
rants in  California  are  often  sent  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  answers,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
give  them,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  grape  growers 
among  your  readers. 

The  currants  of  Greece  are  made  from  two  va- 
rieties of  small  seedless  grapes,  usually  known  as 
the  Black  and  the  White  Corinth,  principally  the 
former.  The  amount  of  currants  exported  from 
Greece  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  raisins 
from  all  other  countries.  Outside  of  Greece  and 
neighboring  countries,  no  currants  are  produced 
on  a  commercial  scale,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  small,  but  increasing  quantities  arc 
being  produced,  principally  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

Both  the  currant  grapes  have  been  tested  in  a 
small  way  in  a  number  of  localities  in  California. 
The  White  Corinth  is  being  grown  successfully  in 
several  vineyards,  notably  in  Placer  County,  (food 
crops  are  obtained  when  the  vines  are  pruned  with 
long  canes  in  the  way  recommended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  for  Sultanina.  The 
production  of  these  currants,  however,  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  be  a  commercial  success,  and  the  only 
reason  seems  to  be  that  they  are  too  good.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  market  and  the  con- 
sumer are  used  to  the  small,  dark  colored  Zante 
currants  from  Greece  made  from  the  Black  Cor- 
inth. Our  Califomian  currants  made  from  the 
White  Corinth  are  identical  in  flavor  with  the  best 
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imported  currants,  but  they  are  larger  and  of 
lighter  color,  and  perhaps  the  cook  misses  the 
sprinkling  of  small  pebbles  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  all  genuine  Greek  currants,  owing  to  the 
usual  method  of  drying  them  on  the  bare  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  currants  cannot  be  mar- 
keted profitably  as  Sultanas,  owing  to  their  dif- 
ferent flavor  and  to  their  small  size,  as  compared 
to  the  first-class  Sultanas.  They  are  marketed 
therefore  with  the  lower  and  smaller  grades  of 
Thompson's  Seedless,  or  Seedless  Sultanas,  thus 
bringing  a  much  smaller  price  than  their  intrin- 
sic qualities  merit. 

So  far,  no  one  in  California  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  satisfactory  crops  from  the 
Black  Corinth.  The  vine  grows  with  extraordi- 
nary vigor,  but  drops  most  of  its  blossoms  without 


To  the  Editor :  The  problem  of  wise  conserva-  , 
tion  of  wild  life,  a  problem  which  has  long  since 
been  of  importance  in  Eastern  States,  has  only  of  | 
late  become  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia. Fortunately  at  the  present  time  consid- 
erable interest  is  being  developed,  and  there  is 
hope  of  passing  some  progressive  legislation  along 
these  lines  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Your  help  in  bringing  information  on  the  subject 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  by  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
earnestly  solicited.  W.  P.  Taylor, 

Secretary  California  Associated  Societies 

for  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Life. 

Wild-Life  as  a  National  Resource. 

Following  interest  in  the  conservation  of  forests 
and  other  national  resources  has  come  an  interest 
in  the  conservation  of  another  national  resource — 
wild  life.  A  number  of  Eastern  States  have  al- 
ready backed  up  their  interest  with  progressive 
legislation  along  this  line.  Many  States  prohibit 
the  sale  of  game  and  several  have  laws  prohibit- 
in";'  the  use  of  automatic  and  "pump"  guns. 

Although  Eastern  States  have  for  some  time 
past  necessarily  become  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  wild  life,  California,  with  her  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  supply,  has  been  one  of  the 
last  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  game 
and  other  wild  life  within  the  State  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  that  some  species  are  near- 
ing  extermination. 

Increased  cultivation  and  civilization  brings 
little  in  the  way  of  conservation  of  wild  life,  but 
much  in  the  way  of  destruction.  Dr.  Hornaday 
has  well  said:  "The  American  people  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  greatest  people  on  earth  in  locking 
their  stable  after  all  their  horses  have  been 
stolen." 

Lest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bison  and  passenger 
pigeon,  legislation  come  too  late,  interested  con- 
servationists have  formed  an  association  of  in- 
terested societies  within  the  State.  This  organiza- 
tion, bearing  the  name  of  the  California  Associated 
Societies  for  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Life,  has 
for  its  object  the  unifying  of  work  in  behalf  of 
wise  conservation.  The  following  societies  have 
affiliated : 

Sierra  Club,  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club,  State 
Humane  Association  of  California,  Cooper  Ornith- 
ological Club,  Paleontological  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  Biological  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  California 
State  Audubon  Society.  The  nine  societies  here 
listed  constitute  the  charter  members  of  the  new 
organization.  The  Associated  Societies  are  thus  in- 
augurated with  a  membership  of  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
including  many  persons  of  considerable  influence 
along  legislative  lines. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  Mr.  William  F. 
Bade,  Director  of  the  S;erra  Club,  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor,  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  secretary. 

Others  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  new- 
Associated  Societies  are  Mrr  John  W.  Mailliard, 
California  Academy  of  Sciences;  Mr.  J.  Grinnell, 
Director  California  "Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zo- 
ogyo;  Mr.  J.  II.  Cutter,  president  of  the  Tamalpais 
Conservation  Club:  Mr.  Matthew  McCurrie,  di- 
rector of  the  State  Humane  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia :  and  Mr.  W.  Leon  Dawson,  author  of  or- 
nithological books. 


setting  fruit.  In  Australia,  they  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, but  have  now  adopted  a  practice,  used 
also  in  some  vineyards  in  Greece,  of  girdling  the 
vine  every  year.  By  this  means,  they  are  obtaining 
excellent  crops.  Owing  to  the  unusual  vigor  of  the 
vine,  this  girdling  can  be  practised  every  year, 
it  is  said,  without  seriously  injuring  the  vine. 

The  small  quantities  of  dried  Black  Corinth 
which  have  been  made  experimentally  in  Cali- 
fornia are  of  excellent  quality  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  planted  small  blocks 
of  this  variety  both  at  Davis  and  at  Kearney,  with 
the  object  of  making  pruning  tests  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  large  enough  to  bear. 

Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 
University  of  California. 


The  need  of  such  an  organization  will  be  ap- 
parent when  it  is  realized  that  : 

1.  Several  species  of  California  birds  and  mam- 
mals are  now  approaching  extinction,  as  the  wood 
duck,  land  otter,  burro  deer,  and  California  eon- 
dor;  others  are  already  practically  extinct,  as  the 
white-tailed  kite  and  southern  sea  otter;  still 
others  are  altogether  gone,  as  the  Columbian 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  trumpeter  swan  and  grizzly 
bear. 

2.  Every  species  of  game  bird  and  mammal 
within  the  State,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
quail  in  certain  localities,  is  decreasing  in  num- 
bers. 

3.  Multiple  additions  to  the  numbers  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  army  of  wild  life  destruction 
are  continually  taking  place,  and  as  civilization 
advances,  an  army  of  occupation  keeps  crowding 
more  and  more  the  native  species  of  birds  and 
mammals. 

Objects  to  be  subserved  by  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Societies  are  as  follows,  particular  atten- 
tion being  called  to  the  fact  that  it  will  constitute 
an  efficient  aid  to  the  securing  for  California  in 
1915  an  Interstate  Congress  for  the  Conservation 
of  Wild  Life : 

(1)  It  will  serve  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constituent  societies  on  the  great  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action  if  we  are  to  save  what 
remains  of  our  native  fauna. 

(2)  It  will  operate  so  that  a  solid  front  may 
be  presented  when,  during  the  coming  legislative 
session,  measures  concerning  wild  life  are  intro- 
duced. Great  possibilities  of  effectiveness  un- 
doubtedly pertain  to  a  non-political  organization 
of  this  type. 

(3)  It  will  be  able  to  give  its  aid  to  national 
problems  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
especially  wild  life. 

(4)  It  will  give  to.  each  society  concerned 
something  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  along  con- 
servation lines. 

(5)  It  will  tend  to  draw  the  recognition  of 
legislators  of  the  State  to  the  fact  that  the  welfare 
of  the  wild  life  is  of  interest  and  concern,  not  only 
to  the  comparatively  small  element  in  the  State 
constituted  by  the  sportsman,  but  also  to  the  com- 
paratively large  element  represented  by  the  av- 
erage citizen,  nature  student,  farmer,  and  scholar, 
which  element  has  hitherto  had  little  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  legislators. 

(6)  It  will  constitute  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
securing  for  California  in  1915  of  an  International 
Congress  for  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Life. 

Among  the  recommendations  advocated  by  the 
organization  are  the  following: 

1.  A  law  prohibiting  the  sale  in  California  of 
any  American-killed  wild  game,  except  jack 
rabbits. 

2.  A  law  providing  for  the  breeding  of  game 
in  captivity,  and  the  sale  of  such  game  under 
license. 

3.  Alaw  placing  the  assistants  and  game  war- 
dens of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  on  a  civil 
service  basis. 

4.  The  shortening  of  the  season  on  certain 
game  birds,  and  the  placing  of  certain  birds  now 
considered  game  birds  on  the  protected  list. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  bag  limit  on  certain  game 
birds. 

6.  Discouragement  of  county  game  laws  ex- 
cept where  a  county  desires  to  extend  restrictive 
measures,  and  encouragement  of  a  strong  central- 


ized administration  of  the  game  laws  by  the  Stal 
Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

7.  A  law  according  two  days  rest  a  week  to 
game  birds  during  the  open  season. 

8.  A  law  providing  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain fur-bearing  mammals  during  all  seasons  ex- 
cept during  the  winter  when  their  fur  is  prime ; 
the  season  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  the  different  species;  provision 
to  be  made  in  the  law  permitting  the  killing  of 
such  mammals  by  the  owner  or  tenant  of  any 
premises  when  found  doing'  damage;  cases  of  this 
necessary  killing  to  be  reported  to  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission. 

9.  A  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
State  game  refuges. 

Other  recommendations:  A  law  granting  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  power  to  give  in- 
creased protection  to  any  species  threatened  with 
extinction ;  a  law  inaugurating  the  tag  system  for 
keeping  track  of  deer  killing;  and  a  law  provid- 
ing for  the  shortening  of  the  deer  season  through- 
out the  State. 

The  California  Associated  Societies  intends  to 
fight  for  these  measures  during  the  next  legisla- 
tive session.  Perhaps  the  most  important  one  is 
the  "No  sale  of  American-killed  wild  game"  law. 
which  would  unquestionably  be  the  most  efficient 
measure  in  favor  of  game  conservation.  A  tre- 
mendous advance  in  wild  life  conservation  was 
marked  by  the  passage  of  a  law  of  this  kind  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  fight  being  led  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday  against  a  powerful  lobby  in 
opposition.  California  still  allows  the  sale  in  the 
market  of  ducks,  geese,  and  rabbits,  all  of  which 
species  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

It  is  hoped  the  farmers  of  the  State,  realizing 
that  wild  life  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  State,  and 
that  it  demands  better  protection  and  conserva- 
tion than  it  has  as  yet  received,  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  this  conservation  movement. 
The  organization  will  be  glad  to  receive  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  its  object 
— the  conservation  of  wild  life. 

W.  P.  Taylor. 

Secreta ry. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


SHEEP  A  WINTER  SPRAY. 

We  talk  of  spraying  our  trees  during  the  winter 
to  kill  insects  and  fungus  troubles  of  trees.  Other 
ways  of  overcoming  tree  pests  may  be  pretty 
near  as  good  as  a  winter  spray  and  one  of  those 
is  a  general  cleaning  up  of  vineyard  or  orchard 
by  live  stock  or  plowing. 

The  good  of  turning  sheep  into  a  vineyard  to 
prevent  serious  injury  from  the  vine  hopper  was 
related  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  The 
main  idea  was  to  give  the  sheep  some  inexpensive 
feed,  but  the  result  invariably  was  that  they  ate 
up  all  the  food  that  the  hopper  wanted  and  the 
latter  had  to  starve  or  move  away,  freeing  the 
vines  from  his  attack  the  following  season. 

Similarly  a  growth  of  weeds  or  grass  along  the 
fences  or  irrigation  was  invariably  reported  to 
be  a  shelter  for  the  hopper.  Live  stock  are  cer- 
tainly a  fine  thing  to  have  around  a  place  and  if 
they  can  consume  a  lot  of  waste  growth  that  helps 
to  hide  pests  of  trees  or  vine  they  are  an  added 
benefit. 


LIME  SULPHUR  FOR  GUM  DISEASE. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Joseph  Wetzel  of 
Siskiyou  informs  us  that  he  has  had  great  success 
with  the  lime  sulphur  solution  as  a  cure  for  the 
gumming  of  cherry  trees.  He  tried  this  last 
winter.  Several  trees  which  were  suffering  from 
the  gum  disease  were  treated  by  having  the  dirl 
taken  away  for  several  feet  around  their  crowns 
and  a  heavy  application  of  lime  sulphur  solution 
applied.  The  dirt  was  then  replaced.  The  trees 
bore  the  heaviest  crops  in  their  history  and  eame 
through  the  season  in  first-class  condition,  show- 
ing no  sign  of  the  trouble.  Since  cherry  trees  in 
many  places  are  going  backward  the  work  might 
profitably  be  done  on  them  on  trial  at  least. 

Gypsum  on  gumming  citrus  trees  has  been  used 
in  the  same  way  with  equal  success  and  perhaps 
several  such  materials  might  well  be  tried  on 
sick  trees  of  different  varieties 
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A  Pioneer  Dairy  Ranch. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

There  are  many  reasons  for  telling  of  the 
A.  I,.  Sayre  dairy  ranch  near  Madera.  It  is  warth  a 
story  for  its  present  condition  and  it  is  worth  one 
for  being  a  pioneer  ranch,  for  demonstrating  the 
history  of  the  change  of  the  great  interior  valley 
from  the  old  days,  almost  in  the  beginnings  of 
agriculture,  to  the  era  of  irrigation  and  intensive 
dairying  that  is  rushing  upon  us  now. 

This  ranch  of  800  acres  is  located  two  miles 
south  of  Madera,  the  most  undeveloped  county 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  one  where  the 
greatest  transformation  is  going  on.  Nearly  all  of 
the  county  agriculturally  is  but  little  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  old  days,  the  extensive 


gating  machinery  was  not  available  then  and  the 
engine  from  a  threshing  outfit  was  used  for  the 
power.  This  burned  straw  and  wood.  The  pump- 
ing was  done  by  an  8-inch  centrifugal.  Later 
a  b'0-horse-power  Fairbanks-Morse  jras  engine  was 
purchased  and  used  until  four  seasons  ago.  The 
whole  ranch  is  irrigated  from  this  outfit  from  three 
wells  connected  into  a  series. 

A  10-inch  pump  is  now  used  with  a  50-horse- 
power  motor.  It  gives  3500  gallons  per  minute, 
against  a  38-foot  head.  The  wells  themselves  are 
110  feet  deep.  The  ditch  water  is  not  used  at 
all. 

Dairy  Beginnings. — These  irrigation  experiences 
are  typical  of  the  pioneering  work  in  intensive 


hay.  This  system  is  not  followed  as  the  best 
method,  but  largely  because  labor  is  too  hard  to 
get  to  do  any  other  way,  and  it  has  its  advantages. 
If  it  could  be  done  all  ritrht.  Mr.  Sayre  would  cut 
and  feed  green. 

The  value  of  the  alfalfa  is  proved  in  the  quality 
of  the  cows,  which  on  the  female  side  have  had 
alfalfa  and  little  else  to  eat  for  nearly  20  years 
and  are  in  first-class  v;gor  and  producing  condi- 
tion. The  constitutional  excellence  of  the  founda- 
tion stock,  combined  with  the  open-air,  pasture  life 
of  the  cows,  makes  them  practically  tuberculosis 
proof.  The  herd  is  not  tuberculin  tested,  except 
two  strings  which  supply  market  milk  for  Madera 
and  such  other  cows  and  heifers  as  are  sold,  but 
out  of  84  tested  not  one  reacted  during  the  year. 

One  reason  is  that  they  are  pastured,  not  kept 
in  dusty  corrals,  as  dust  is  provocative  of  tuber- 
culosis. Another  reason  is  that  no  females,  cattle 
or  swine,  are  purchased.   The  only  animals  bought 


Sayre  Dairy  Herd  In  Madera  County,  ^  ar  Fail  mead  Colony. 


wasteful  agriculture  is  everywhere  apparent  now, 
and  the  Sayre  ranch  stands  out  with  but  few 
comparisons  now  as  a  modern  dairy  ranch,  and 
blazed  the  way  for  modern  methods  hi  all  that 
section  of  the  country. 

History. — The  owner,  A.  L.  Sayre,  came  first  to 
Madera  when  a  boy  in  the  early  70 's,  but  soon 
went  back  East,  to  return  and  begin  the  cattle 
business  on  his  present  ranch  in  1887.  The  country 
in  its  natural  condition  was,  and  is,  most  un- 
j  iouiising  in  appearance,  being  treeless,  wind- 
swept and  with  a  scant  rainfall. 

The  suggestion  of  better  things  was  in  an  irri- 
gation ditch  that  supplied  the  ranch  with  water  in 
spring,  but  for  such  a  short  time  that  the  ranch- 
ing under  it  could  hardly  be  called  irrigated  farm- 
ing. The  water  could  be  used  for  some  things, 
but  hardly  for  alfalfa,  as  about  the  time  that  the 
alfalfa  got  growing  nicely  the  water  would  play 
out  for  the  season.  It  gave  just  enough  hint  of 
good  things  to  come  to  make  the  owner  of  the 
ranch  decide  to  get  water  all  the  year  'round  and 
this  led  to  what  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern 
pumping  plants  from  bored  wells. 

Irrigation  by  Pumping. — Although  the  country 
is  so  unpromising  above,  it  is  underlaid  by  gravel 
with  abundance  of  water  and  Mr.  Sayre  decided 
to  bore  wells  and  put  in  pumps  that  would  pro- 
vide water  for  the  land  instead  of  merely  for 
slock  or  household  purposes. 

This  pump  was  installed  in  1894.    Modern  irri- 


a^riculture.  The  experiences  in  dairying  are  gen- 
erally typical  of  the  change  from  the  old  to  the 
new. 

The  ranch  was  started  as  a  cattle  ranch,  Dur- 
hams  being  the  breed  kept.  Dairying  was  out  of 
the  question  under  the  old  regime,  but  when  the 
in  w  regime  of  irrigation  came  the  dairy  cow  came 
with  it. 

The  first  cows  were  simply  selected  range  cows, 
Durhams,  the  best  of  the  herd  selected.  This 
was  the  foundation  stock  for  the  whole  herd  now 
ki  pt.  The  Durham  blood,  witli  the  potential 
dairy  qualities  and  the  rugged  constitution  was 
the  basis  for  an  excellent  herd. 

For  the  first  few  years  choice  Jersey  bulls  were 
kept,  but  later  these  were  replaced  by  Ilolstein 
bulls.  Although  for  many  years  now  only  Hoi- 
st <  ins  were  kept,  and  the  herd  in  appearance  is 
a  Ilolstein  herd,  the  Jersey  blood  has  left  its  mark 
in  the  richtiess  of  the  milk.  The  writer  looked 
over  the  test  sheet  of  two  strings,  for  example, 
and  found  quite  a  few  animals  testing  5%  fat  or 
better,  while  the  average  was  over  4%.  The  Dur- 
ham is  seen  in  the  presence  of  several  blue  and 
white  cows,  one  of  the  latter  being  the  best  pro- 
ducer on  the  place,  giving  more  than  two  pounds 
of  fat  per  day. 

Dairy  Methods.— The  dairy  is  conducted  like  a 
typical  California  dairy  on  irrigated  land.  That 
is.  alfalfa  is  the  main,  almost  the  sole  diet,  and 
the  alfalfa  is  pastured,  not  cut  and  fed,  or  fed  as 


are  bulls  and  boars,  and  these  are  always  pure 
bred.  , 

Alfalfa  alone  does  not  seem  to  shorten  the  cows' 
lives.  One  was  sold  a  little  while  ago  over  20 
vears  of  age  and  had  been  worth  keeping  until 
sold. 

Sorghum  and  Silage. — Still,  a  change  is  good 
and  sorghum  is  raised  as  a  change  for  cattle  and 
land.  It  is  planted  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
plow  up  alfalfa,  and  about  35  acres  are  put  in 
every  year,  out  of  the  575  acres  more  or  less  that 
are  used  for  alfalfa.  The  other  225  acres  are  in 
Muscat  grapes.  Oats  are  put  in  after  the  alfalfa 
is  plowed  up  and  the  sorghum  goes  in  after  the 
oats  are  taken  off.  Thus  two  crops  are  taken  off 
the  land  while  it  is  resting  up  from  alfalfa. 

The  sorghum  is  siloed  and  fed  green.  Indian 
corn  has  not  been  successful,  and  the  sorghum,  on 
the  other  hand  grows  well  and  has  never  given 
any  trouble  in  the  silo. 

The  only  other  food  outside  of  alfalfa  that  the 
cattle  get,  is  winter  pasture.  The  alfalfa  is  irri- 
gated in  the  fall  to  bring  up  the  alfileria,  foxtail 
and  other  native  forage  crops  that  would  come  up. 
This  irrigation  is  necessary  owing  to  the  scant 
winter  rains  usual  in  the  central  and  southern 
San  Joaquin.  When  this  natural  pasture  is  gone, 
the  cattle  are  usually  fed  some  milled  or  concen- 
trated feed. 

The  alfalfa  is  not  overpastured.  Once  every 
winter  it  is  given  a  thorough  going  over  with  the 
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alfalfa  renovator,  the  spike-toothed  disc  culti- 
vator, and  this  is  also  done  after  one  or  more  of 
the  summer  cuttings.  This  winter  cultivating 
helps  to  keep  down  the  foxtail. 

The  soil  is  a  light  to  medium  loam.  In  its  nat- 
ural state  it  looks  like  a  sand  bound  well  together 
with  some  cementing  material.  This  treatment 
has  kept  the  alfalfa  in  good  condition,  and  with 
light  pasturing  sonic  stands  are  nearly  two  de- 
lades  old  and  in  good  condition. 

Incidental  Features. — The  owner  of  every  large 
dairy  knows  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  record  of 
every  cow.  Ear  tags  are  hard  to  keep  track  of 
and  tear  out.  Mr.  Sayre  has  every  cow  branded 
with  a  definite  number  on  the  right  hip.  Then 
there  is  no  mistaking  her  and  the  number  is  al- 
ways perfectly  plain  when  a  Babeock  test  is  going 
to  be  made.  A  record  is  naturally  kept  of  the  way 
every  cow  is  producing. 

As  in  every  dairy  where  the  alfalfa,  is  pastured, 
bloat  is  the  worst  trouble  encountered  with  the 
cows.  This  year  three  went  under,  last  year  all 
were  saved.  The  trocar  is  used  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort and  has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory,  re- 
lit ving  the  cows  and  the  wound  healing  up  nicely 
with  no  special  delay,  except  in  rather  exceptional 


To  the  Editor:  The  articles  you  are  publishing 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
written  by  W.  M.  Carruthers  along  stock  lines, 
are  being' followed  very  closely  by  me.  The  one 
referring  to  "The  other  half  of  the  herd"  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  a  few  more  articles  writ- 
ten along  the  same  line  would  be  a  benefit  to  our 
stock  conditions  in  general. — Geo.  G.  Murdock, 
Upper  Lake  County. 

COMMENTS  1SY    MR.  CARRUTHERS. 

In  answer  to  this,  an  article  along  the  line,  "The 
other  half  of  the  herd's  battle,"  may  be  in  place 
lit  this  time.  A  great  deal  has  been  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  live-stock  journals  and  many 
lecturers  have,  and  are  being  delivered  by  our 
professors  at  our  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
pertaining  to  the  buying  of  pure  bred  sires. 
A  good  deal  has  been  written  regarding  the 
female  end  of  the  herd  but  the  great  battle 
that  is  being  waged  every  day  by  the  breeder, 
is  the  care  and  development  of  the  young  animals 
from  these  sires  and  dams.  When  a  calf  or  colt 
is  born,  just  half  of  the  battle  is  over,  and  like  an 
army  on  the  battlefield,  the  battle  is  lost  it'  what 
has  already  been  gained  can  not  be  held.  Stock 
properly  fed  will  be  fully  developed  and  the  show 
individual,  well  developed,  is  par  excellence. 
One  of  the  great  duties  which  is  often  lost  sight 
Df,  is,  to  assist  nature  in  every  possible  way  and 
not  to  work  against  her.  When  an  animal  does 
not  receive  more  than  enough  food  each  day  to 
simply  replace  the  strength  which  is  expended  in 
living  and  exercise,  he  becomes  "stunted,"  which 
means,  he  is  too  small  and  not  representative  of 
his  breed.  Good  feeding  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  heavy  allowance  of  fat-producing  food. 
Breeding  stock  requires  plenty  of  food  which 
builds  up  muscle  and  bone  and  tends  to  growth, 
riot  fat.  Careful  methods  of  breeding  give  us  the 
proper  materials  to  work  on  and  good  feeding 
i  mables  us  to  assist  nature  in  developing  it  fully. 
If  live-stock  of  any  kind  lacks  in  breeding,  the 
jame  amount  of  feed  will  not  give  as  large  returns 
is  it  otherwise  would.  On  the  other  hand  it  does 
lot  matter  how  well  bred  a  steer  or  a  hog  may  be, 
if  he  is  not  properly  fed  he  will  never  be  a  strictly 
irst-class  animal.  The  breeder  of  live-stock  must 
lave  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  blood  of 
he  breed  he  is  caring  for  and  know  how  to  feed 
:o  attain  the  greatest  development.  The  herd 
hat  is  well  and  properly  fed  usually  has  few 
lilments,  so  the  breeder  who  is  a  practical  feeder 
,vill  gain  a  great  deal  by  not  having  many  doctor 
)ills  to  pay.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  range, 
me  of  the  great  secrets  of  success,  along  feeding 
ines,  is  to  always  have  on  hand  a  little  more 
eed  than  stock.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
tgain  and  again  for  the  man  who  loads  his  range 
o  the  limit  with  stock  will  some  day  be  caught 
md  when  that  time  comes  he  will  be  hit  hard. 


instances.  Usually  a  strong  dose  of  soda  and 
Writer,  the  gag  in  the  mouth  and  the  putting  of 
the  cow's  feet  on  a  box  or  something  else  makes 
tlie  trocar  unnecessary. 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  cows  from  this 
dairy  supply  Madera  with  milk,  and  these  are 
kept  by  themselves.  The  rest  are  kept  for  butter, 
which  is  made  on  the  place.  Mr.  Sayre  not  only 
had  the  first  dairy  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but 
he  had  to  be  his  own  buyer  for  the  cream.  He 
also  purchases  some  cream  from  the  few  other 
dairymen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Having  the 
production  of  the  milk  in  his  charge  and  being 
able  to  insist  on  a  good  quality  of  cream  from  his 
patrons,  the  butter  always  scores  "extra." 

We  give  views  of  the  Sayre  ranch  and  cattle 
herewith.  They  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  dry  and  barren  land  and  that  land  after  the 
richness  of  the  soil  had  been  unlocked  by  the 
moisture  that  lay  in  the  gravel  beneath  that  soil. 
It  is  a  development  that  is  progressing  all  over  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  California.  The  Sayre  ranch 
is  notable  for  its  pioneer  work  in  this  particular, 
in  the  success  that  has  been  attained,  in  the  re- 
sults that  it  has  proved  that  alfalfa  and  irrigation 
will  bring  to  cattle  after  two  decades  of  such  life. 


Many  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  in  our  own  State 
last  year,  but  these  experiences  seem  to  be  early 
forgotten  because  if  one  will  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  State,  right  now,  many  cases  will 
be  found  where  the  ranges  have  been  over- 
stocked. Any  clear-minded,  thoughtful,  range 
man  who  always  provides  for  a  rainy  day,  may 
not  every  year  make  as  much  as  the  other  fellow, 
but  one  year  with  another  he  will  be  laying  up 
money,  while  the  other  is  borrowing  money.  In 
the  pure  bred  business,  the  secret  of  feeding  is 
found,  in  not  w  hat  you  feed  but  what  you  don't 
feed.  The  great  show  steers  at  the  International 
are  not  developed  by  what  they  are  fed;  but  by 
what  they  are  not  fed.  Holland  has  demonstrated 
to  the  world  what  the  other  half  of  the  battle  can 
do  with  the  other  half  of  the  herd,  if  handled  in  a 
judicious  manner.  It  was  in  this  country  that  the 
dams  were  produced  and  developed  on  the  great 
succulent  grasses  on  their  lowlands  (very  similar 
to  our  lowlands  along  the  Sacramento  River) 
which  dropped  in  this  country  the  two  great 
Holstein  bulls  " Ilendgerveld  De  Kol"  and  "Pon- 
tiac  Korndyke"  which  have  performed  such  great 
work  in  the  developing  of  this  breed  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  But  this  little  country  has 
done  more  than  this,  in  the  developing  of  the 
Belguim  mare.  Thirty  years  ago  Belgium  mares 
were  very  inferior  among  the  draft  breeds  of  the 
world,  and  those  of  them  really  good,  were  gener- 
ally sold  to  foreign  lands.  The  Government  of 
Holland  seeing  the  future  of  this  great  draft  horse 
in  peril,  started  action  to  retain  the  best  mares  of 
the  breed  in  their  own  country  and  withheld 
them  from  foreign  buyers.  One  to  realize  the 
wonderful  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
along  this  line  in  the  last  twenty  years,  ought  to 
have  seen  the  class  of  mares  they  started  on  to 
build  up  to  what  they  now  have.  These  mares 
were  small,  crooked-leged,  boog-hocked  with  great 
thick  necks  and  uncouth  heads.  The  method  ap- 
plied to  rebuild  this  great  draft  breed  was  the 
one  used  which  our  correspondent  suggests.  The 
very  best  stallions  were  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  loaned  to  the  breeders  in  that  country 
to  build  up  their  studs.  To  show  that  this  has 
been  a  success  one  has  only  to  visit  the  great  horse 
shows  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 

The  great  massive  Belgiums  which  are  seen  at 
all  National  horse  shows  are  monuments  to  the 
foresight  of  the  Government  of  Holland  in  retain- 
ing the  best  mares  at  home  and  providing  stallions 
for  community  breeding. 


HINTS  TO  PURE  BRED  SHEEP  BREEDERS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
\Y.  M.  Carruthers. J 

In  much  less  than  a  month  the  early  lambing 
si  'a  son  will  be  on  in  California.    A  word  to  the 


beginner  in  the  pure  bred  sheep  business  and  to 
those  who  have  not  had  very  much  experience 
in  the  work,  might  be  of  some  help  just  at  this, 
the  right  time.  Should  any  ewe  die  abort  or 
strain  after  lambing  she  should  at  once  be  re- 
moved to  a  safe  distance  and  the  woodwork  and 
pen  it  occupied  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  all  the  litter,  etc.,  burned.  It  is  also  wise 
to  have  in  the  lambing  fold  a  tub  of  live  lime 
with  an  empty  tub  and  shovel  alongside.  All 
cleansings,  etc.,  should  at  once  be  placed  in  the 
tub  and  a  shoveful  of  fresh  lime  thrown  over  it. 
By  this  simple  process  the  lambing  fold  is  quite 
tree  from  unpleasant  smells  and  the  possibility 
of  contagion  from  unhealthy  matter  is  greatly 
minimized.  These  may  appear,  to  some,  unneces- 
sary measures  to  adopt  but  those  who  have  noted 
the  disastrous  results  brought  about  by  careless- 
ness will  readily  see  the  desirability  of  carrying 
out  these  suggestions.  Much  of  the  so-called  bad 
or  good  luck  is  usually  traceable  to  the  treat- 
ment the  ewes  have  received  during  the  pregnant 
period  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
ewes  and  lambs  is  often  the  result  of  their  being 
kept  on  cold,  wet  or  barren  soil.  A  barrel  with 
a  hinged  lid  with  some  nice  dry  hay  in  it  is  a 
capital  place  to  put  a  sick  or  weakly  lamb  in  and 
is  really  much  more  effective  than  placing  it  near 
a  fire.  For  a  very  weak  lamb,  a  large  fiat  India 
rubber  bag  filled  with  hot  water  is  far  preferable 
to  fire  warmth  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
saving  life.  It  is  very  important  to  get  the 
ewes  with  their  lambs  out  of  the  sheds  as  soon 
as  possible  except  in  cases  where  the  lambs  may 
be  too  weak.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  just 
as  essential  to  growth  as  is  food.  Of  course  the 
ewes  must  be  fed  so  they  will  give  large 
quantities  of  milk.  If  any  one  who  is  a  close 
observer  will  notice  the  conditions  of  young 
lambs  in  flocks  where  different  methods  of  feed- 
ing are  practiced  you  can  readily  see  what 
proper  feeding  to  the  ewe  will  do  for  the  lamb. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  when  one  flock 
has  been  fed  barley  and  timothy  hay  and  the 
other  fed  oats  and  bran  with  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  The  lambs  from  the  former  will  be  weak 
simply  because  they  have  never  received  suf- 
ficient nourishment  from  the  dams.  These  ewes 
were  unable  to  give  to  their  lamb  because  their 
own  feed  did  not  give  such  nourishment  to  their 
bodies.  Carbohydrates  do  not  build  bone  and 
flesh  as  they  are  fat  producers.  Oats  and  bran 
together  with  alfalfa  stimulate  the  milk  flow  and 
indirectly  produce  large  vigorous  lambs.  The 
gain  from  properly  fed  ewes  at  this  time  is  so 
great  that  all  breeders  should  give  the  subject 
their  careful  consideration.  Where  the  breeder 
has  prepared  a  pasture  with  green  feed  for  the 
use  of  lambing  he  is  most  fortunate  because  such 
a  patch  is  very  valuable  for  the  ewes  and  lambs 
in  addition  to  the  dry  feed.  This  food  combina- 
tion can  hardly  be  improved  on.  The  youngsters 
like  a  bit  of  green  feed  and  soon  will  be  eating 
quite  a  little.  If  there  is  no  green  pasture  in 
sight  it  would  be  well  to  substitute  something 
to  take  its  part  until  grass  does  grow.  This 
green  feed  assists  both  ewes  and  lambs  in  thriv- 
ing better  than  if  they  were  confined  to  even 
the  very  best  of  dry  feed.  It  is,  therefore,  good 
policy  to  get  them  all  outside  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  and  the  weather  will  permit. 
A  good  way  to  keep  the  lambs  growing  right 
along  is  to  give  them  a  small  amount  of  grain 
by  themselves  each  morning  and  evening.  For- 
tius a  "creep"  can  be  made  easily  and  cheap. 
If  the  flock  is  being  shedded  each  night  a  corner 
of  the  shed  can  be  used  for  this.  A  simple 
"creep"  can  be  made  by  taking  two  1x6  inch 
boards  and  placing  them  far  enough  apart  to 
make  a  partition  which  ewes  will  not  jump 
over;  then  nail  slats  on  far  enough  apart  so  the 
lambs  can  go  through  but  the  ewes  cannot.  Put 
a  little  trough  in  there — the  lambs  will  soon 
know  what  it  is  meant  for.  Feed  to  make  them 
grow,  not  to  fatten  them.  When  the  lambs  are 
real  young  it  would  be  well  to  crush  the  oats 
in  the  ration.  If  lambs  get  this  grain,  a  liberal 
amount  of  milk  from  their  mothers,  some  grass 
and  a  little  alfalfa  hay,  one  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  get  the  very  best  returns  from 
their  flock.  Lambs  which  have  been  well  fed 
in  every  way  always  mature  to  be  much  larger, 
stronger  and  with  heavier  fleeces  than  the  others. 
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Drainage  and  Alkali  Reclamation. 


[By  Fkank  Adams,  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.! 

During  the  past  io  or  20  years  the  own- 
ers of  Western  irrigated  lands  and  the 
communities  dependent  on  them  for  pros- 
perity have  quite  generally  come  to  real- 
ize that  drainage  is  almost  as  funda- 
mental, even  if  not  fully  so,  as  irriga- 
tion. Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  once  highly  productive  lands 
have  acre  by  acre  been  rendered  wholly 
or  partially  non-productive  through  an 
excess  of  ground  water  in  the  feeding 
zones  of  plants  and  the  consequent  con- 
centration at  or  near  the  surface  of  exces- 
sive quantities  of  alkali. 

While  this  condition  obtains  in  every 
Western  State,  it  is  usually  localized  in 
those  sections  of  each  state  where  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water  have  been 
or  are  now  being  used,  where  the  irrigated 
lands  are  relatively  flat  and  distant  from 
ample  natural  drainage  channels,  or 
where  lands  are  so  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  canals  as  to  receive  lateral  seep- 
age from  them,  as,  for  instance,  when 
they  lie  at  the  base  of  relatively  steep 
slopes  across  which  canals  are  run. 

If  the  excess  of  water  that  causes  in 
jury  to  a  farm  were  merely  that  which  the 
farmer  himself  applies  in  irrigation  to  his 
own  farm  over  and  above  the  immediate 
needs  of  his  crops,  little  general  injury 
would  be  likely  to  occur,  because  few 
farmers  would  continue  long  to  add  water 
to  land  already  excessively  moist.  Bui 
it  is  usually  the  water  that  seeps  from 
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canals  or  from  higher  irrigated  lands, 
and  the  coming  of  which  the  individual 
can  not  prevent,  that  does  the  damage. 

Drainage  Methods.  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  for  this  convention  to  listen 
to  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
methods  that  have  been  developed  in  this 
country  for  draining  irrigated  lands,  even 
if  the  writer  were  a  specialist  on  that  sub 
ject.  Those  interested  can  obtain  far 
more  information  than  I  can  give  by  read- 
ing the  various  drainage  publications  is- 
sued by  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  In- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  all  of  which  can  be 
obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  A 
few  general  observations  as  to  methods 
may,  however,  be  in  place  here,  especially 
as  they  may  aid  in  making  clear  the  re- 
sults of  specific  drainage  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
Investigations  ana  the  State  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  California  near  Fresno, 
to  be  taken  up  later  in  this  paper. 

Since  the  condition  that  makes  drain 
age  necessary  is  not  due  to  the  water  ap- 
plied directly  in  irrigation,  but  rather 
to  the  water  that  seeps  from  canals  or 
higher  over-irrigated  ground,  the  funda- 
mental process  in  drainage  is  to  intercept 
the  excess  water  in  its  lateral  percolation 
along  some  hard  or  relatively  impervious 
sub-stratum  or  in  its  rise  in  the  form  of 
ground  water.  Consequently  the  location 
and  depth  of  drains  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. If  it  is  feasible  to  intercept  lateral 
seepage  water  before  it  reaches  a  point  of 
injury,  it  is  obvious  that  before  locating 
drains  the  sub  surface  conditions  must  be 
looked  into  with  great  care.  This  simple 
fact  is  mentioned  here  because  according 
to  those  who  have  been  conducting  drain- 
age investigations  it  is  very  frequently 
overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  In- 
jury conies  directly  from  below,  by  the 
rise  of  ground  water,  it  is  plain  that  drains 
must  be  large  enough  and  deep  enough 
and,  if  of  tile,  so  carefully  laid  as  to 
both  alignment  and  grade,  that  they  will 
not  clog  but  will  hold  the  ground  water 
low  enough  to  give  ample  feeding  room 
for  plant  roots  and  generally  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  water  by  capillarity  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  alkali  on  the 
surface.  In  damaged  irrigated  fields  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  6  feet  is  about 
a  minimum  depth  for  tile  drains. 

Where  the  adverse  conditions  of  exces- 
sive moisture  has  obtained  sufficiently 
long  to  result  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  is 
evident  that  in  addition  to  drainage,  as- 
suming the  natural  precipitation  is  not 
sufficiently  heavy  to  accomplish  reclam- 
ation within  a  reasonable  time,  surface 
flooding  is  necessary  to  wash  out  the  ex- 
cessive salts.  Sometimes  both  drains  to 
intercept  lateral  percolation  and  drains 
to  lower  the  ground  water  coming  up  from 
below  are  necessary  in  the  same  field. 
Again,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  place 
drains  deep  enough  to  collect  water  press- 
ing up  from  below,  drainage  engineers 
consider  it  feasible  to  excavate  pits  4  feet 
or  more  deep  at  intervals  directly  beneath 
the  drains  which  when  filled  with  gravel, 
readily  carry  the  water  up  to  the  level  of 
the  drains.  Occasionally  when  water 
seeps  laterally  through  gravel  before 
reaching  and  causing  injury  to  a  field, 
collecting  or  "relief"  walls  in  the  gravel 
are  sunk  and  connected  to  the  drainage 
system.  Where  drainage  waters  can  not 
readily  be  discharged  by  gravity  it  has 
been  found  feasible  to  collect  them  into 
sumps  from  which  they  can  be  pumped 
into  irrigation  canals  or  other  surface 
channels  lying  above  the  level  at  which 
it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  ground 
water. 

Drainage  Experiments  in  Other  States 
— Since  about   1901   the   Irrigation  and 
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Drainage  Investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  conduct- 
ing drainage  experiments  in  the  Western 
States,  until  recently  mostly  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott, 
who  for  some  years  was  Chief  of  Drain- 
age Investigations.  Experiments  conduct- 
ed near  FreSno  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Portier,  Chief  of  Irrigation 
Investigations, '  will  form  a  later  sub- 
ject in  this  paper,  but  before  taking  them 
up  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  some  of 
the  results  obtained  elsewhere.  Only 
brief  mention  will  be  made  of  such  re- 
sults as  are  cited  because  the  experi- 
ments are  described  in  detail  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  371  and  in  a  reprint  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  for  1910,  entitled,  "Devel- 
opment of  Methods  of  Draining  Irrigated 
Lands." 

Eleven  separate  drainage  experiments 
were  carried  on  in  Utah  from  1904  to 
1908,  with  some  of  them  still  in  progress. 
A  few  of  these  only  will  be  mentioned. 

Hyde  Park  Experiments.  —  The  cov- 
ered 2  separate  holdings  totaling  about 
31.5  acres  in  an  affected  belt  of  2000  acres, 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Logan,  on  which 
satisfactory  yields  had  been  obtained  for 
20  years  prior  to  damage  by  seepage. 
The  soil  was  black  loam  underlaid  with 
yellow  clay,  both  of  an  open  nature.  First 
cereals  and  root  crops  gave  way  on  ac- 
count of  seepage  to  hay  grasses,  the  lat- 
ter in  turn  being  replaced  by  water 
grasses.  Lines  of  8-lnch  and  6-inch  . 
were  laid  4  to  4.7  feet  deep  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the  experimental  tract  to 
intercept  the  seepage  from  the  higher 
lands  adjoining,  and  a  line  of  5-inch  tile 
was  placed  4  feet  deep  lower  down  to 
care  for  the  seepage  that  passes  the  upper 
line.  Since  drainage  yields  of  50  bushels 
of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  oats,  and  18  tons 
of  sugar  beets  per  acre  have  been  taken 
from  the  reclaimed  land.  The  average 
cost  per  acre  for  drainage  was  $15. GO. 

Garland  Experiment. — The  area  treated 
here  was  50  acres,  the  soil  being  clay  loam 
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underlain  by  separate  strata  of  sand  and 
clay  and  pockets  of  sand,  and  the  tract  it- 
self being  part  of  a  flat  depression  separ- 
ated from  Bear  River  Canal  by  a  stretch 
of  sandy  lands.  The  source  of  excess  wa- 
ter was  seepage  from  irrigation  and  the 
canal.  Trouble  began  with  a  season  of 
sub-irrigation  when  the  crops  were  record 
breakers.  Then  several  acres  became 
drowned  out.  Eleven  farmers  joined  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  drain 
age  experiment.  Both  intercepting  and 
outlet  drains  were  used.  Five-inch  and  6- 
inch  tile  placed  4  feet  deep  led  to  8-inch 
and  10-inch  main  outlets.  The  resulting 
improvement  in  this  tract  after  drainage 
was  very  marked,  not  a  trace  of  alkali 
showing.  The  average  cost  per  acre  was 
$16.87.  Since  this  experiment  was  con- 
cluded a  drain-tile  factory  has  been  built 
by  neighboring  farmers,  because  the  tile 
the  experiment  proved  were  necessary 
could  not  be  obtained  within  a  convenient 
shipping  distance.  In  addition  hand  labor 
has  been  displaced  in  some  cases  by  steam 
trenching  machines  suitable  to  the  soil 
present  and  which  excavate  the  trench  to 
the  full  required  depth  at  one  passage. 

RiciiFrELD  Experiment  This  covered 

80  acres  in  central  Utah,  the  tract  having 
a  gentle  slope  of  about  1  foot  in  200. 
The  source  of  seepage  water  was  lat- 
eral percolation  through  a  sand  sub-sta- 
tum  from  higher  londs.  The  parallel 
lines  of  5-inch  and  6-inch  tile  were  laid 
CO'O  feet  apart  across  the  slope,  with  a' 
few  laterals  of  4-inch  tile  to  tap  partic- 
ular spots.  The  average  depth  was  5  feet. 
An  open-trench  outlet,  first  proposed  to 
reduce  cost,  was  replaced  by  a  10-inch 
pipe  drain.  Only  the  very  highest  portion 
of  the  80-acre  field  was  producing  crops 
when  the  experiment  was  undertaken,  the 
balance  being  covered  with  salt  grass.  Af 
ter  the  work  was  completed  a  great  deal 
of  water  was  discharged,  apparently  from 
every  part  of  the  system,  damp  spots  be- 
coming dry  and  the  spread  of  alkali  stop- 
ped. The  writer  has  not  at  hand  the  re- 
sults of  this  experiment  to  date,  but  con- 
ditions were  reported  so  gratifying  that 
other  projects  were  undertaken  in  the 
same  locality,  including  the  formation 
of  a  drainage  district  of  1000  acres.  One 
of  the  farmers  in  tne  tract  subjected  his 
land  to  a  thorough  leaching  process  and 
was  confident  of  general  success.  The 
acre-cost  in  this  experiment  was  $14.02. 

Experiments  Near  Fresno. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  instances  from 
other  States  of  successful  experiments  in 
draining  irrigated  land  injuriously  af- 
fected by  the  rise  of  ground  water  and 
alkali  accumulations.  This  is  especially 
the  case  since,  already  mentioned,  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  Fresno.  The  first  work  done 
here  was  on  the  Taft  and  Hansen  farms 
at  Fig  and  Central  avenues,  3  miles  south 
of  the  city,  and  was  under  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  plan  was  to  drain  into  a  sump  and 
then  lift  the  drainage  water  into  Central 
Canal  by  means  of  a  3-inch  centrifugal 
pump  operated  by  a  water  wheel  in  the 
canal.  The  first  tile  installation  was 
partially  unsatisfactory  but  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  larger  one.  The  pump  was 
operated  for  several  years  whenever  there 
was  water  in  Central  Canal  to  turn  the 
water  wheel.  This  was  not  sufficiently 
steady,  however,  to  hold  the  ground  water 
at  a  sufficiently  low  level,  because  during 
the  season  of  high  ground  water  here  a 
few  hours  only  are  required  after  stop- 
ping a  drainage  pump  to  have  the  ground 
water  reach  its  former  level.  In  1908, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  power  sup- 
plied by  the  current  wheel  in  the  canal,  a 
portion  of  this  tract  was  connected  with 
a  new  drainage  system  on  the  west  and 
north  which  was  installed  in  that  year 
on  the  farms  of  J.  and  Fred  W.  Hansen. 
This  new  system  will  be  considered  later. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Garden  Guide 

-      Jar  1913 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Every  man,  woman  or  child  who 
is  interested  in  gardening  should 
have   this  instructive  volume. 

It  will  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  the  raisin g 
of  flowers,  trees,  plants  and  vegetables.  It  is  the 
finest,  most  complete  and  comprehensive  guide  that 
we  have  ever  published. 

The  following;  vegetable  nud  flower  are  real  novelties.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  the  Garden  Guide. 


WRITE  FOR 
Bonny  Best  Tomatoes 

An  early  scarlet  fruited 
tomato  which  has  proved 
a  success  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Smooth,  very  even  in 
size  and  very  solid.  One 
of  the  best  house  garden, 
canning  and  shipping  to- 
matoes in  existence.  10c 
per  packet. 


IT  TODAV 

Giant  Childsii  Gladioli 

This  class  of  gladioli  is 
very  tall  and  erect  with 
spikes  of  bloom  over  two 
feet  long.  The  flowers  are 
of  gigantic  size  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  colors. 
3  for  $1.55. 
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Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.    Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present   location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbum,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIFJR.  Proprietor. 
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Progress  in  Raisin  Co-operation. 


(By  Ol'R  Associatk  Kl)IT(»K. ) 

Not  long  ago  in  these  columns  we  told 
of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
raisin  co-operation  in  the  formation  of 
a  "Million  Dollar  Corporation"  and  the 
California  Raisin  Kxchange.  Since  that 
time  more  progress  has  been  made;  the 
stockholders  have  elected  the  trustees 
who  for  seven  years  will  have  the  voting 
power  of  the  stock,  the  trustees  have 
elected  directors,  the  manager  and  other 
officers  have  been  chosen  and  started 
work,  contracts  have  been  sent  out,  the 
method  of  operation  by  the  company  has 
been  partly  decided  upon  and  the  com- 
pany is  on  its  feet. 

Only  in  one  way  is  the  organization 
incomplete  and  that  is  in  the  total  amount 
subscribed.  The  capital  is  to  be  $1,000,- 
000,  $750,000  of  which  is  necessary  be- 
fore subscriptions  can  be  called  in.  The 
total  amount  could  have  been  secured  ere 
this  if  it  were  not  that  the  stock  is  be- 
ing held  open  for  the  growers,  the  ones 
for  whom  the  company  was  organized 
to  help  rather  than  issued  to  moneyed 
men  who  would  look  upon  it  only  as  an 
investment.  Owing  to  the  work  in  elect- 
ing officers  and  getting  things  started, 
little  has  been  done  recently  to  call  for 
subscriptions,  but  now  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  complete  and  work  in  getting  con- 
tracts started,  the  work  of  getting  more 
stock  taken  up  has  begun  again  also. 
About  $460,000  had  been  subscribed  by 
date  of  writing  and  possibly  before  this 
Is  printed,  the  $750,000  or  over  will  be 
taken  up. 

Organization. — The  California  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Company,  the  "Million  Dol- 
lar Corporation."  is  solely  a  stock  com- 
pany. The  corporation  will  do  business 
like  any  other  stock  company,  having 
the  great  advantage  over  the  raisin  or- 
ganizations that  preceded  it  in  that  it 
has  the  cash  to  back  its  business,  while 
the  others  were  purely  voluntary  con- 
cerns to  all  intents  and  purposes  and 
were  tied  down  badly  when  it  came  to 
actually  getting  hold  of  the  goods  and 
in  many  other  ways. 

The  stock  is  expected  to  pay  dividends 
and  with  the  backing  it  has.  the  dividends 
ought  to  pay  a  reasonable  profit.  It  is 
thought  so  good  of  that  capitalists  are 
wanting  to  invest,  although  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so  until  all  growers 
have  been  given  a  chance  to  subscribe. 
Their  desire  to  subscribe  guarantees  that 
the  funds  of  the  company  will  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  incorporation  as  soon  as 
is  necessary  and  the  presence  of  a  few 
large  stockholders  by  some  is  thought  to 
be  more  of  an  advantage  than  anything 
else.  Still  to  insure  that  growers'  inter- 
ests will  always  be  paramount  the  grow 
ers'  money  is  all  that  is  being  taken  now. 

Officers.  —  ■  The  directors  of  the  com- 
pany are:  H.  H.  Welch,  president;  James 
Madison,  vice-president;  W.  R.  Nutting, 
secretary:  H.  Graff,  treasurer;  and  A.  (i. 
Wishon.  Hector  Burness  and  Wylie  M. 
Giffen.  The  manager  is  James  Madison 
of  San  Francisco,  named  above,  formerly 
a  raisin  packer  and  now  having  extensive 
business  interests  in  the  salmon  canning 
business,  as  well  as  in  the  raisin  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  also  25  trustees  who  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  will  have  the  voting 
power  of  all  the  stock.  These  were  chosen 
by  the  stockholders  and  are  all  raisin 
growers  or  connected  with  the  industry, 
so  as  to  have  the  interests  of  the  growers 
at  heart.  All,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Madison,  live  in  the  raisin  district.  At  ""-.e 
close  of  the  seven  years,  the  trust  expires 
and  the  stockholders  may  reorganize  the 
company  as  they  see  fit. 

Contracts  ami  Plans. — The  main  ob 
jfct  of  I  he  company  wil]  be  to  see  that 


good  prices  are  secured  for  the  raisins 
all  over.  In  so  doing  the  stock  should 
earn  dividends.  To  see  that  good  prices 
are  secured  contracts  are  being  written 
up  for  all  the  raisins  that  can  be  secured 
and  have  been  sent  to  every  raisin  grower 
in  the  State  whose  name  and  address  is 
known,  stockholder  or  not. 

Provided  contracts  are  secured  on  60% 
of  the  acreage  of  Muscats,  Sultanas  and 
Thompsons,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be 
3  cents  for  Muscats,  2:1i  for  Sultanas  and 
SVi  for  Thompsons.  If  75'/  can  be  se- 
cured, the  prices  will  be  ?,\\.  ?,  and 
cents.  If  85%  of  the  acreage  can  be  se- 
cured, the  prices  will  advance  to  3%,  :!'', 
and  S%  respectively.  Malagas  will  also 
be  taken  at  2'4.  and  2%  cents,  depend 
ing  on  the  acreage  signed  up.  The  con- 
tracts run  for  three  years  at  the  above 
prices,  and  may  be  renewed  for  two  years. 

Higher  Prices. — One  reason  a  grower 
might  have  for  not  contracting  his  raisins 
is  that  still  higher  prices  than  those  above 
stated  might  be  secured.  The  reason  is 
provided  against  in  the  contract  by  the 
agreement  that  if  a  higher  price  is  ob- 
tained for  the  raisins  than  was  paid  for 
them,  this  higher  price,  less  one-fourth 
of  a  cent,  will  be  returned  to  the  grower. 
The  one-fourth  is  necessary  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  handling,  office  expenses,  inter 
est  On  investment,  etc.,  and  is  by  no' 
means  velvet  to  the  company.  They  would 
have  to  get  a  big  part  of  it  to  pay  their 
expenses  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  In 
this  quarter  cent  there  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  wide  advertising  campaign  through 
which  the  consumption  of  raisins  can,  if 
necessary,  be  greatly  increased. 

Advertising  Ekkkctivk. — We  say,  "if 
necessary,"  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  now  equals  or  exceeds  produc- 
tion, in  suite  of  prices  that  are  away  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  and  trade  kill- 
ing marketing  practices,  but  prices  may 
go  up  so  as  to  partly  retard  buying  when 
a  bumper  crop  conies  along.  To  increase 
consumption  of  raisins  under  these  con- 
ditions by  advertising  is  easy  for  the  fol 
lowing  reasons. 

1.  They  are  in  every  grocery  store  in 
the  country.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to  get 
most  goods  to  the  dealer,  but  raisins  are 
already  there,  and  this  expense,  which  is 
largely  advertising,  is  saved.  2.  Every- 
body knows  what  raisins  are,  when  they 
see  an  advertisement,  although  they  will 
not  know  what  a  manufactured  food 
product  is  without  being  told.  3.  They 
know  how  raisins  taste  and  like  them, 
which  they  do  not  know  with  a  patent 
food  product.  Thus  all  things  combine 
to  make  advertising  raisins  inexpensive 
and  effective. 

How  Sold. — Now,  just  how  they  are  sold 
has  not  been  fully  decided  yet  and  will 
not  be  until  it  is  seen  how  the  cat  jumps. 
There  are  two  ways  that  are  very  prob- 
able. One  is  simply  to  resell  them  to  the 
packers  to  dispose  of  :is  they  can.  This 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  do.  It 
gives  the  packers  no  reason  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  do  harm,  for  it  lets  them  sell 
all  the  raisins  they  ever  sold,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  buying  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  or  from  trying  to  beat  down 
prices.  In  other  words,  it  prevents  them 
from  speculating  and  upsetting  the  mar- 
ket,  which  is  the  basic  fault  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  also  will  save  the  packers 
big  expenses  in  buying,  and  by  preventing 
instability  of  prices  will  enable  them  to 
handle  the  goods  cheaper  and  on  a  smaller 
margin. 

Provided  the  packers  will  not  come 
through  and  buy  the  raisins,  the  company 
will  simply  hire  the  packing  done  under 
a  few  brands  and  sell  the  goods  through 
their  own  brokers.  Naturally  with  the  big 
proportion  of  the  crop  in  their  bands 
there  will  be  sufficient  packers  anxious  to 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  V.  S.  A. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WILL50N5 
WONDER 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

In  i-pr.   Ill  i  ^  h  l  -  Uful.slniil .  Mini    I  i  in—i  (limlit;. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


\l><>  GENUINE  III  A  VUIKTTI-:  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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do  this  rather  th;in  have  their  houses  lie 
idle. 

It  should  be  perfectly  understood  that 
with  the  basis  of  organization  and  the 
capital,  the  company  can  pursue  any  sys- 
lem  that  it  sees  fit  to  meet  conditions.  If 
some  other  way  of  marketing  had  better 
be  used  than  the  above,  the  directors  will 
use  it. 

Exchange  Duties  The  Raisin  Ex- 
change, of  which  we  have  heretofore  writ- 
ten, has  a  separate  work  from  the  com- 
pany, and  is  a  distinct  and  independent 
concern.  It  will  operate  as  has  before 
been  described,  and  will  not  conflict  with 
the  company.  Contrary  to  what  was  ex- 
pected at  the  time  our  last  description  of 
progress  was  published,  the  company  is  to 
buy  mostly  through  contracts,  not  on  the 
public  exchange,  yet  the  Exchange  is  to 
be  a  great  help. 

Provided  the  capital  is  subscribed  soon 
and  the  directors  care  to  start  operations 
on  this  year's  crop,  the  Exchange  can  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  run  prices  up  from  their 
present  low  level.  For  instance,  the  com- 
pany can  announce  that  they  will  buy 
through  the  Exchange  all  raisins  offered 
for  2%  cents  up  to  a  certain  time,  that 
they  will  then  pay  2%  cents  and  so  on. 
This  will  force  the  packers  to  pay  that 
amount,  and  as  the  jobbers  in  every 
product  hurry  to  buy  when  the  price  is 
going  up  it  would  move  the  raisins  quickly 
all  along. 

Buying  Outside  ok  Contracts. — In  the 
old  associations  the  difficulty  in  securing 
a  stated  percentage  of  raisins  was  a  fun- 
damental one.  It  is  eminently  desirable 
that  the  company  secure  as  big  a  per- 
centage of  raisins  as  possible,  but  if  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  is  signed  up 


ATTENTION ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading- 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  in  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling;  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.    Morganhill,  California. 


the  company  is  still  in  good  shape.  It 
need  only  announce  that  it.  will  pay  con- 
tract price  or  3  cents  for  outside  raisins, 
and  the  packers  will  have  to  pay  the  3 
cents,  that  price  will  be  sustained,  the 
crop  will  move  freely  as  it  always  moves 
freely  when  the  price  is  steady,  the  com- 
pany will  be  protected  in  its  purchases 
and  the  desired  assistance  to  the  industry 
will  have  been  given. 

Still,  the  bigger  the  acreage  signed  up 
the  better  the  results  for  the  industry,  and 
if  the  packers  have  no  acreage  left  to 
fight  with  they  will  come  absolutely  to 
terms,  the  injury  of  fighting  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  price  can  be  made  4  cents 
as  readily  as  3%  cents.  It  is  pleasant  to 
announce  that  contracts  were  coming  in 
rapidly  by  mail  soon  after  they  had  been 
sent  to  the  growers  and  indications  are 
all  for  substantial  success. 

The  grower  thus  profits  by  contracting 
his  raisins,  and  by  subscribing  for  stock 
he  profits  by  providing  funds  to  prevent 
the  weak-kneed  grower  from  injuring  the 
industry  and  helps  to  support  the  industry 
as  a  millionaire  would  who  would  throw 
all  of  his  capital  into  the  business  after 
the  moral  support  of  all  the  growers  was 
behind  him. 

Financial  Benefits. — With  a  crop  the 
size  of  this,  and  prices  like  the  average 
paid  this  season,  the  loss  to  the  growers 
is  nearly  $2,000,000  as  compared  with  a 
reasonable  sweatbox  price,  or  twice  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company.  In  other 
words,  if  next  year  would  be  like  this  in 
crop  and  prices,  the  grower  by  having  a 
company  get  good  prices  could  pay  his 
share  of  the  capital  stock  and  twice  over 
get  as  much  for  his  raisins  as  he  did  this. 
He  would  also  have  the  moral  satisfaction 
of  getting  legitimate  returns  for  his 
labors. 

Hitiii  vs.  Low  Pkices. — Let  us  follow- 
out  high  vs.  low  prices  and  see  that  high 
prices  mean  quicker  sales  all  along  than 
low  prices,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
just  as  well  off.  A  3'o  cent  sweat-box 
price  means  a  wholesale  price  of  6  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Fresno,  cost  of  selling  included, 
ior  seeded  raisins,  the  way  most  are  sold. 
Add  1%  cents  for  freight  to  New  York 
and  they  cost  714  cents  there.  Take  1 
cent  for  wholesaler's  profit,  though  it 
would  be  less  than  this,  and  the  retailer 
makes  over  4  cents  profit,  or  50%,  in  sell- 
ing at  two  pounds  for  a  quarter,  just  the 
same  price  he  asks  when  raisins  are 
bringing  only  2  cents  to  the  grower. 

Now  a  2  cent  sweat-box  price  means  a 
wholesale  price  of  about  4  cents,  and  as 
the  wholesaler  sells  always  on  a  given 
margin,  he  makes  only  about  6/10  of  a 
cent  on  a  pound,  instead  of  nearly  a  cent, 
so  little  that  he  does  not  care  to  push 
sales,  especially  when  bad  prices  mean 
probably  worse  prices  to  come  and  loss  on 
his  stock. 

Now  the  retailer  could  sell  at  12%  cents 
ii  he  paid  9  cents  and  never  feel  it,  so  an 
analysis  shows  that  not  only  do  raisins 
move  better  on  a  Z\U  or  4  cent  basis  than 
on  a  2  cent  basis,  but  the  consumer  pays 
more,  and  that  if  the  market  was  reason- 
ably strengthened,  5  cents  would  be  a 
reasonable  sweat-box  price. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  about  the 
desirability  of  getting  better  prices  and 
the  benefit  all  around  that  better  prices 
would  be.  Apparently  the  "Million  Dol- 
lar Corporation"  is  founded  on  correct 
lines,  it  has  a  flexible  system  of  manage 
ment,  the  ability  of  its  directors  insures 
i  hat  the  policy  will  be  correct,  and  the 
growers  are  giving  it  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGE   SEED  A  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


We  still  have  a  fairly  complete  stock  of  trees  and 
vines  and  will  be  glad  to  figure  on  your  needs  in 
this  line.  Our  catalog  will  be  a  help  to  you. 
Write  for  it. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  2525  Tulare  Street,  Fresno,  Cal. 


USERS  OF 

CYANIDE  OF  CYANIDE  OF 

SODIUM         °r  POTASSIUM 

will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas,  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  SteELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
TOR  otaouous  PROP- 

-  PING  ANO  TRAINING 

on  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock      -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona,  cal. 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  $13.50  per  1O0O  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2435  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers"  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEJV,  Manager. 
TREES.  SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  and  Specifications  Fnrnlshed. 
RIVERSIDE.  CAE. 
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Raisins  and  Other  Cured  Fruits  in 
Great  Britain. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  articles,  together 
with  published  correspondence  from  grow- 
ers, referring  to  the  rather  discouraged 
condition  of  the  rasin  market  in  Califor- 
nia in  November,  were  read  with  much 
interest.  "Competitive  marketing  is  the 
source  of  all  the  trouble,"  or  the  system 
in  vogue,  as  indicated  in  your  issue  of 
November  9th,  and  after  the  experience 
raisin  growers  have  had  in  the  past,  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  a  majority  de- 
cision cannot  be  arrived  at.  While  free 
trade  prevails  in  this  conutry,  or  at  least 
while  there  is  but  a  very  small  duty  on 
cured  fruits,  it  would  seem  that  the  grow- 
ers and  packers  could  agree  to  place  on 
this  market  a  percentage  of  the  crop  now 
on  hand,  for  if  it  sold  at  little  or  no 
profit,  the  reduction  of  stock  in  hand 
would  have  the  inevitable  result  of  push- 
ing prices  up  and  cleaning  up  stocks,  so 
that  the  good  sense  of  all  would  have  one 
more  chance  to  make  itself  evident  by 
completing  an  organization  before  another 
crop  is  ready. 

This  continual  squabble  just  as  a  crop 


the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'cad  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  '50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  iollars  in 
acre. 


Write  Devi  ^  'or  vree 
Booklet. 


is  ready  for  market  is  fatal.  The  best 
selling  season  is  soon  past,  and  another 
hold-over  looms  up,  destroying  all  hope 
of  much  improvement  for  the  next  crop. 
I  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  situa 
tion,  having  owned  a  raisin  vineyard  in 
Fresno  in  stormy  as  well  as  in  peaceful 
times,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
should  be  enough  common  sense  among, 
say  a  dozen  of  the  largest  growers  who 
would  join  hands  with  the  packers  in  the 
foundation  of  some  system  of  organized 
I  marketing  which  would  result  in  benefit 
to  all.  The  number  of  individual  grow 
ers  is  far  too  great  and  their  opinions 
far  too  varied  to  hope  for  any  general 
unanimity  of  action  at  the  start,  but  a 
dozen  growers  and  a  dozen  packers  could 
set  the  ball  rolling. 

As  to  selling  prices,  those  quoted  every- 
where in  England  at  this  time  are  8c.  to 
14c.  a  pound  for  currants;  12c.  to  18c. 
for  Sultanas;  and  10c.  to  14c.  for  loose 
raisins,  for  cooking.  At  14c.  they  can  be 
had  "stoned,"  or  stoned  to  order. 

Other  Dkikd  Fuuits.  —  Dried  apricots 
are  offered  at  the  almost  universal  price 
of  20c,  and  the  supply  so  far  seems  to 
have  come  mostly  from  Australia.  Dried 
peaches,  prunes,  and  apples,  generally  at 
16c,  and  a  great  many  are  sold  mixed  at 
this  price,  with  a  few  apricots  thrown  in. 
All  of  these  dried  fruits  are  much  more 
largely  used  than  formerly,  but  Califor- 
nia distributors  must  have  been  content 
with  the  domestic  markets,  as  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  that  of  the 
British  Isles.  "Australia"  is  becoming 
recognized  as  synonymous  with  fruit  and 
wine,  while  California  might  easily  have 
maintained  the  lead. 

At  a  grocer's  exhibition  in  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  a  magnificent  show,  in  a 
large  building,  I  saw  nothing  from  Cali- 
fornia but  a  broken  box  of  last  year's 
prunes,  and  a  very  dirty  box  of  wormy 
peaches.  It  was  disappinting  to  me.  The 
inference  was  that  the  home  market  was 
all-sufficient.    Is  it? 

Reading.  England.     Leonard  Coates. 


t>t«blihed  1871 

Seeds  Plant  Co 

326-326-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


DOESN'T  LIKE  ACCIDENT  LIA- 
BILITY AND  HINDU  NEIGHBOR. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 2  contains  reference  to  two  condi- 
tions what  may  well  cause  the  Eastern 
land  seeker  to  hesitate  before  investing 
in  California  property. 

The  first  is  the  employer's  liability 
law  as  it  applies  to  farmers  and  the 
second  is  the  reported  sale  of  land  to 
Hindus. 

Most  farmers  are  carrying  by  far  too 
great  a  proportion  of  taxes  now.  The 
tendency  today,  and  particularly  in  Cali 
fornia  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  en- 
courage agricultural  pursuits.  Other 
things  being  equal  a  man  is  not  going 
to  take  up  farming  where  he  has  an  ad- 
ditional burden  to  carry. 

Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  the 
sale  of  land  to  aliens  can  be  stopped? 
Am  I  correct  in  my  impression  that 
Americans  are  not  permitted  to  purchase 
land  in  Japan?  I  for  one  should  not 
fancy  in  having  Hindus,  Japanese  or 
Chinese  as  next  door  country  neighbors, 
but  what  protection  could  I  have  if  my 
neighbor  should  choose  to  sell  to  these 
people?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  permit 
aliens  to  acquire  landed  Interests  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  menace  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Wm.  R.  Watson. 

Northfield,  Minn. 

[The  California  legislature  will  as- 
semble next  week.  The  questions  you 
mention  will  occupy  much  of  its  time,  no 
doubt.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  cat. — 
Editor.] 


When  You  Go  Murdering 


the  vermin  that's  eating  the  life  out  of 
your  trees  see  that  you  use  a  spray  which 
will  kill  the  egg  as  well  as  the  insect. 
If  you  do  you'll  have  clean  fruit.  Use 

Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  are  quick  and  sure.  They  penetrate 
the  bud  clusters  and  kill  the  eggs.  We  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  sprays  and  in 
the  Universal  brand  we  have  a  sure  cure  for 
sick  and  ailing  trees. 

Our  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.    Write  for  it. 


Insecticide  Dept. 

Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


PAUL  R.  JONES 

Entomologist 

350  California  Street 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERI  S 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 


VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUT1RE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  i  , 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravennteln 
Jonathan 
It.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter.  Hannna 
Yellow  Belletleur 
Yellow  TraiiHpnrent 
White  ANtrnehan 


Ited  Aatrachnn 
ArkanaiM  lilack 
Hed  June 
W.  W.  Pearmaln 

Wagner 

Ilaldnln 

Muyitiun  Wlneanp 


Home  Ileauty 
Alexander 
Spit  asenhega; 
lien  l)n\  In 
Blnek  lien 
Delicious 
MlNNOiirl  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue,  'our 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  prope  care 
and  cultivation,  they  wil.  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

I 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STO<< 

Strong  thrifty  8  months  old  trees,  now  running  from 
10  inches  to  20  inches  high. 
EUREKA  LEMONS.  WASHINGTON  NAVELS.  VALENCIA  I  TE 
MARSH  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

All  budded   from   Pedigreed   trees  aa  to  quality  and  quantity 
Gaaranteed  free  of  scale. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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Mistaking  Die-Back  for  Walnut  Blight 


To  the  Editor:  Last  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  nurseryman  saying  that  a 
party  who  called  upon  him  the  day  before 
had  claimed  that  a  man  had  visited  my 
place  and  had  pointed  out  to  me  the 
"blight"  in  the  "limbs  and  wood"  of  one 
of  my  Wonder  walnut  trees.  I  wish  there- 
fore to  state  these  facts: 

The  man  did  visit  my  place  two  years 
ago  last  summer,  on  my  invitation.  I 
showed  him  the  original  "Willson  Won- 
der" tree,  and  noticed  that  he  scrutinized 
it  very  closely,  as  though  he  was  looking 
for  something. 

Then  I  showed  him  some  five-year-old 
English  seedlings  which  had  been  grafted 
the  previous  spring  to  Willson's  Wonder. 
He  scrutinized  these  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  second  tree  ex- 
claimed: "Ha!  Blight!"  and  pointed  out 
the  til)  of  a  small  graft  which  was  partly 
dried  and  discolored.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  call  that  "blight,"  and  he  said  he 
would.  I  told  him  I  would  not  call  it 
such,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  limb 
that  was  grafted,  and  the  condition  of 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  in- 
jury and  lack  of  growth  of  the  tip  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  as  follows:  A  limb 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
on  the  lower  south  side  of  the  tree  had 
been  poorly  "cleft-grafted"  with  a  large 
scion  which  opened  the  cleft  widely.  The 
wax  had  been  poorly  put  on  and  was  all 
off  of  the  side  opposite  the  scion,  leaving 


Better  Hurry  Up! 

If  yon  want  SHEEP  MANURE. 

This  manure  contains  the  urine 
of  the  animals  and  has  never 
been  exposed  to  rain  or  sun. 


SHEEP  MANURE 
Air  Slacked  Lime 

BOTH  GOOD  BUYS 


Sold  in  15-ton  car  lots  or  more. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,     GOPHERS,  hInu 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    110  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  bv  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFKKH, 
Office!    «24    California  St.,    San  Fraaelaeo. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


the  cleft  open  to  dry  clear  through  to  the 
scion.  The  bud  which  started  first  had 
grown  perhaps  a  foot  in  length,  and  had 
been  checked  by  two  others,  one  on  either 
side  lower  down,  which  had  grown  two  or 
three  feet  and  had  taken  nourishment 
from  the  central  one.  Anyone  who  has 
had  any  experience  in  grafting  can  appre- 
ciate the  condition, <  and  that  any  fruit 
tree,  as  apricot,  peach  or  prune,  etc., 
would  do  the  same  thing,  without  being 
accused  of  having  any  disease. 

But  if  there  was  any  blight  there  I 
wanted  to  know  it,  and  I  cut  the  injured 
tip  off  and  dissected  it  then  and  there, 
l>efoi:e  the  party,  and  could  not  find  any- 
thing that  could  reasonably  be  called 
"blight." 

And  further:  while  ordinarily  one 
would  cut  off  such  a  poorly  grafted  limb, 
which  could  never  heal  over  properly.  I 
have  left  it  just  as  it  was,  to  see  if  any 
"blight"  would  develop.  It  is  there  today, 
more  than  two  years  after,  with  no  sign 
of  blight  on  it,  or  the  rest  of  the  tree,  or 
any  other  tree  I  have.  Neither  have  I 
ever  seen  any  blight  on  any  limb  of  any 
tree  of  "Willsons  Wonder"  that  I  have 
ever  ever  grown.  No  more  could  be  said 
in  favor  of  any  variety. 

The  gentleman  was  of  course  mistaken, 
and  could  not  distinguish  between  blight 
and  a  die-back  from  physiological  causes 
which  I  have  described.     F.  C.  Willson;, 

Sunnyvale. 

(This  is  interesting.  Every  grower 
should  learn  to  distinguish  between  die- 
back  and  blight;  otherwise  mistakes  are 
likely. — Editor.] 


HORTICULTURAL  QUARANTINE. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  alfalfa 
weevil  quarantine  now  in  effect  in  Cali- 
fornia against  the  States  of  Utah,  Wyom- 
ing and  Idaho,  to  include  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  into  California  from  these 
States,  was  authorized  by  State  Horticul- 
turist Cook  last  week. 

Hereafter  no  nursery  stock  from  Utah, 
Idaho  or  Wyoming,  unless  wrapped  in 
excelsior  or  some  other  material  which 
would  not  contain  the  pest,  and  unless  the 
containers,  both  boxes  and  cars,  are  fumi- 
gated, will  be  admitted. 

The  order  was  issued  to  further  insure 
the  $50,000,000  alfalfa  crop  of  California 
from  danger  from  the  weevil.  The  quar- 
antine now  exists  against  alfalfa  hay, 
seeds,  beehives  and  nursery  stock. 

The  quarantine  against  the  entire  citrus 
white  fruit  fly,  which  includes  all  bor- 
der States  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas, 
was  modified  today  in  a  new  quarantine 
order  to  include  only  the  known  host 
plants  of  the  insect.  Heretofore  every 
plant  has  been  excluded  except  the  tom- 
ato. The  modification  makes  it  necessary 
to  defoliage  the  plants. 


fOO  pounds  of  an 
Ofuifti-.  y  Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8-2) 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
12  LBS 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
66  LBS 


HUR1ATT  Of  PQTA3H 


Both  of  these  are 
called  ''complete" 
fertilizers,  but  they 
are  very  different. 


Well-balanced 
Fertilizer 

(testing  2-S-lOj 


FILLER 
13  LBS 


If  you  prefer  ready-mixed  fer- 
tilizers, insist  on  having  enough 
Potash  in  them  to  raise  the  crop 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  price.  Crops 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


■MURIATE  OF 
POTASH 
SO  LBS 


contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 


It  was  found  years  aso  that  the  composition 
of  the  crop  is  not  a  sure  euide  to  the  most 
profitable  fertilizer,  but  it  does  not  take  a  very 
smart  man  to  figure  out  that  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much  Potasb 
as  Phosphoric  Acid.    Insist  on  having  it  so. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  brand  you  want,  make 


one  by  addingenoueh  Potash  to  make  it  right. 

To  increase  the  Potash  4  K  per  cent,  (for 
cotton  and  grain),  add  one  bag  Muriate  of 
Potash  per  ton  of  fertilizer;  to  increase  it 
9  per  cent,  (truck,  potatoes,  tobacco,  corn, 
etc.).  add  two  bags  Sulphate  or  Muriate 
per  ton. 


Talk  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  carry  Potash  in  P~*,»-,U 

stock  or  order  it  for  you.    It  will  pay  you  both,  for  *  *Jl*laU  Jl  tiya 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 


GERMAN  KALI 

f'onarjnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


WORKS,  Inc.,  43  Broadway,  New  York 

Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga,      Whitney  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
"Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE     GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


"THE  only 
primer 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  ttyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


F.  H.  WILSON,  President 


C.  B.  HARK  MESS.  Vice-President  CI  IAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 

The  Reliable  Three 


OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.    Address : 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.      Box  615,  Fresno,  California 


if; 
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Are  "  Alfalfa  Rats  "  Field  Mice. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  us  any 
information  about  poisoning  field  rats? 
They  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  looks 
as  though  they  would  destroy  the  alfalfa 
in  one  of  our  fields.  They  won't  eat  grain. 
Suppose  they  might  eat  carrots  or  sweet 
potatoes;  but  we  would  like  to  get  infor- 
mation from  wider  experience  if  possible. 
We  have  five  hundred  acres  or  more  in- 
fested, so  the  cost  per  acre  is  a  serious 
matter.  —  S.  R.  C,  Clarksburg,  Yolo 
County. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  animal 
you  mean  by  •field  rat,"  but  presumably 
it  is  a  field  mouse  from  what  you  say  of 
its  destruction  of  alfalfa.  It  may  be  the 
same  pest  which  did  that  work  in  Hum- 
boldt valley  a  few  years  ago  and  earned 
for  itself  the  term,  "Nevada  Mouse 
Plague  "  The  annimal  is  described  as 
black,  about  five  inches  long  with  a  two- 
inch  tail  beyond,  ears  flat  and  inconspicu- 
ous, etc.  This  pest  has  been  noted  in 
Northeastern  California.  Whatever  may 
be  the  classification  of  the  rodent,  it  is 
probable  that  it  can  be  reduced  by  the 
methods  described  by  Piper  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  352,  and  we  therefore  cite 
the  most  successful  treatment  which  was 
found  to  be  effective  and  cheap. 

Tests  with  various  baits  or  vehicles  for 
poison  show  that  three  possess  distinct 
advantages.  These  are  alfalfa  hay,  green 
alfalfa,  and  crushed  wheat. 

Alfalfa  Hay. — Alfalfa  hay  was  found 
to  be  the  best  vehicle  or  medium  for  car- 
rying the  poison  in  winter.  It  was  used 
extensively  in  Humboldt  valley  up  to  the 
time  green  food  appeared  in  March.  A 
single  treatment  of  the  fields  destroyed 
from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the  mice: 

Chopped  alfalfa  hay   30  pounds 

Strychnia  sulphate    1  ounce 

Water  5  or  6  gallons 

The  alfalfa  hay  should  be  fresh  and 
green  rather  than  bleached.  Either  chop- 
ped hay,  including  stems  and  leaves,  or 
the  fine  material,  chiefly  leaves  and  blos- 
soms from  the  bases  of  stacks,  may  be 
used.  The  chopped  hay  is  preferable, 
since  the  stems  retain  the  moisture  longer. 
The  hay  should  be  chopped  into  about  2- 
inch  lengths,  an  ordinary  feed  cutter  be- 
ing best  for  the  purpose.  The  required 
quantity  should  be  placed  in  a  large  metal 
receptacle,  sprinkled  with  3  gallons  of 
fresh  water,  and  well  mixed  with  a  pitch- 
fork Dissolve  1  ounce  of  strychnia  sul- 
phate in  2  or  3  gallons  of  water  by  heat- 
ing in  a  closed  vessel.  Sprinkle  the  sol- 
ution over  the  dampened  hay  and  mix 
well  until  the  moisture  is  all  taken  up. 
The  hay  may  now  be  sacked  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

Only  enough  of  the  material  for  imme- 
diate distribution  should  be  prepared,  as 
it  deteriorates  when  kept  for  several  days. 
It  is  best  distributed  by  hand,  placing  a 
small  pinch,  equal  to  a  teaspoonful,  near 
the  entrance  of  each  burrow,  and  scat- 
tering a  little  here  and  there  along  the 
surface  trails.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
place  the  poison  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  mound  to  prevent  it  from  being  cov- 
ered by  the  tarth  thrown  out.  In  cold 
weather,  when  the  mice  move  about 
chiefly  In  their  underground  runs,  it 
should  be  dropped  into  the  burrows.  The 
dampening  of  the  hay  freshens  it  re- 
markably and  makes  it  a  tempting  sub- 
stitute for  green  food.  Many  of  the  ani- 
mals eating  it  die  on  the  surface,  but 
about  60  per  cent  of  those  destroyed  die 
underground.  The  poison  is  effective  for 
several  days,  and  since  much  of  it  is 
carried  into  the  burrows  to  be  eaten 
later,  its  full  effect  is  not  at  once  evi- 
dent. 

Some  farmers  hesitate  to  distribute  poi- 
soned hay  over  their  land  for  fear  of 
poisoning  3tock.    If  properly  done,  how- 


ever, there  is  practically  no  danger.  The 
proportion  of  strychnine  is  small  and 
calculated  especially  for  mice.  Rain  or 
the  irrigation  of  fields  renders  harmless 
any  of  the  material  left,  and  the  small 
quantity  it  is  necessary  to  put  out  soon 
shrivels  to  almost  nothing  from  exposure 
to  the  sun.  In  Humboldt  valley  exten 
sive  poisoning  was  not  attended  by  a  sin- 
gle accident.  It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  stock  be  kept  out  of  fields  for  a  few 
days  after  poison  has  been  distributed. 

G-BKKK  Alfalfa. — In  Carson  valley,  in 
April,  poisoning  with  green  alfalfa  hay 
was  strikingly  successful  Although  the 
experiments  in  alfalfa  fields  were  in  pla:-es 
where  green  food  was  abundant,  still 
nearly  all  mice  were  killed  in  the  areas 
treated.  These  animals  habitually  cut 
and  store  sections  of  alfalfa  shoots  dur 
ing  summer,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  same  material  poisoned  and  placed  in 
their  runs  should  prove  effective: 

Green  alfalfa  45  pounds. 

Strychnia  sulphate  1  ounce. 

Water   1 gallons. 

Procure  fresh  green  alfalfa,  preferably 
young  shoots,  though  leaves  and  tops  of 
older  plants  also  are  good.  Chop  into 
lengths  of  2  or  3  inches  and  place  in  a 
water-tight  receptacle.  Heat  the  strych- 
nia in  half  a  gallon  of  water  In  a  closed 
vessel  until  thoroughly  dissolved.  Add 
the  poisoned  solution  to  one  gallon  of 
cold  water  and  sprinkle  it  slowly  over  the 
alfalfa,  mixing  until  the  moisture  is  all 
taken  up.  In  general  the  same  method 
of  distribution  recommended  for  alfalfa 
hay  should  be  followed.  Several  short 
pieces  are  sufficient  for  each  burrow.  Ow- 
ing to  the  abundance  of  green  food, 
greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  plac- 
ing baits  in  the  holes  and  along  run- 
ways. As  green  alfalfa  withers  quickly 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  evening  hours 
or  cloudy  days  are  best  for  its  distribu- 
tion. Though  it  can  hardly  be  used  exten- 
sively enough  to  suppress  well-estab- 
lished plagues,  it  is  recommended  for 
small  areas,  or  where  mice  are  not  ex- 
cessively numerous.  It  is  especially  val- 
uable for  destroying  mice  along  ditch 
banks  or  about  the  borders  of  fields  dur- 
ing the  irrigation  of  fields  in  summer. 

Cm  shed  Wheat. — Crushed  wheat  pos- 
sesses decided  advantages  over  whole 
grain  as  a  medium  for  poison.  It  is 
easier  to  prepare,  and  is  more  rapidly 
eaten,  especially  by  young  mice  in  sum- 
mer. The  cost  is  not  serious  when  mice 
are  not  extremely  abundant  over  large 
areas,  or  when  it  is  used  to  prevent 
plagues  in  the  earlier  stages. 

Crushed  wheat  60  pounds. 

Strychnia  sulphate  1  ounce. 

Water   2  gallons. 

Heat  the  strychnia  sulphate  in  the  water 
in  a  closed  vessel  until  completely  dis- 
solved. Sprinkle  the  solution  over  the 
wheat  and  mix  well.  Sweetening  or  scent- 
ing the  preparation  is  unnecessary  and 
even  detrimental.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  poison  several  days,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  borax  to  pre- 
vent fermentation. 

This  preparation  was  used  extensively 
in  Carson  valley  in  April  to  check  a 
plague  of  mice  before  alfalfa  grew  too 
high  to  prevent  effective  poisoning. 
About  85  per  cent  of  the  mice  were  killed 
by  a  single  treatment,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed later  by  poisoning  along  the 
ditches  where  the  animals  persisted.  The 
cost  was  about  40  cents  per  acre. 

Obliterating  Bubbowb. — rn  the  lands 
traversed  by  the  scourge  in  Humboldt 
valley,  where  over  large  areas  mouse 
holes  were  scarcely  a  step  apart,  it  was  at 
once  evident  that  there  was  great  waste 
of  material  and  labor  in  poisoning.  Usu- 


ally there  were  ten  or  more  holes  for 
each  pair  of  mice,  and  in  fields  partially 
deserted  the  proportion  of  unoccupied 
holes  was  much  greater.  When  all  the 
holes  were  obliterated,  the  mice  soon  re- 
opened those  occupied,  and  poisoning 
could  be  done  with  the  certainty  of 
treating  only  the  occupied  burrows.  A 
brush  drag  proves  best  for  the  purpose. 


and 


By  this  method  a  saving  of  about  4(1 
cent  in  labor  and  material  resulted,  ai 
the  average  cost  of  destroying  mice  witfil 
alfalfa  hay  was  reduced  to  about  35  cent* 
per  acre.     While  obliterating  holes  is 
practically  only  under  such  extreme  coi 
ditions  as  were  presented  in  Humbol 
valley,  it  there  proved  of  the  greatest  i 
portance. 


Kinit  f.nneimter,  Grnnil  Chnmplon  null, 
California  State  Fair,  1009-1010-lDll. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


BREEDING  STOCK  FROM 
THE  EAST 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  live-stock  from  the  East.  Will  leave  the 
first  of  January  to  select  and  ship  the  same.    Have  already  orders  for: 


1  carload  of  Registered  Holtteln  eowi, 
-  t'nrloiid*  of  tirade  Holxteln  nn>, 


-  earloadn  of  Short-horn  bullx. 
1  carload  of  Short-horn  ciimi. 


Also  small  lot  at  Hereford*  and  Berkshire  hogs. 

I  will  make  personal  selection  of  each  animal  and  guarantee  best  care  In 
shipment. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  your  breeding  stock  for  1913.  Order  now 
and  get  carload  rates. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission 

521  HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 


Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Core, 
Veterinary  Linament. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANGELEi 


Clip  Your  Horses 

and  are  worth  more  than  undipped  horse*.  Clip  off  the  thick,  heavy 
coat  that  holds  sweat  and  dirt.  Clipped  horses  dry  quickly,  rest  well 


Clipped  horses 
work  better,  feel 
better,  look  better. 


and  get  more  good  from  their  food, 
look  and  work  better. 


They  come  out  refreshed  and 


This  STEWART  Ball  Bearing  dipping  Machine 


8 


is  acknowledged  in  every  civilized  country  on  earth  as  the  £ 
finest  outfit  ever  made  for  horse  clipping.  It  has  all  file  hard  «J> 
cut  steel  gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  swimming  in  oil. 

Friction  and  wear  reduced  to  minimum.  Turns  easiest,  clips  ,  _  , 

fastest,  lasts  longest.  Guaranteed  25  yrs.  Price,  complete,  *eM  loflay 

Get  one  now  at  your  dealers  or  tend  for  our  bis.  new  catalogue. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY.  73g  LA  SALLE  AVE..  CHICAGO 


I 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacovv  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


STAFFORD'S  BEST 


PAINT 

at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.  We  cut  on 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  It  to  you.  Sent 
for  prices  and  color  cards.  We  sell  en 
glnes,  furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc. 
OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  3, 
18411c  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Cultivate  Well 
and  Cheaply 

Here's  the  Kty  to  Orchard  Profits-- 


CULTIVATE  FREELY— CULTIVATE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  TIME— CULTIVATE  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW 
AS  NECESSARY— KEEP  CULTIVATING.  CUL- 
TIVATION KILLS  WEEDS,  BREAKS  UP  THE 
CRUST,  PUTS  BACK  THE  SOIL  MULCH,  LETS 

THE  AIR  AT  THE  ROOTS  AND  GIVES  THE  CROPS  A  CHANCE.  '  , 

THIS  PROGRAM  WILL  MAKE  AN  ORCHARD  PAY.  ' 

BUT  HOW  TO  DO  IT— NOT  WITH  HORSES,  THEY  REQUIRE  TOO  MUCH  CARE,  TOO    MUCH  TIME,  TOO 

MUCH  EXPENSE,  AND  THEY  DON'T  DO  THE  JOB  WELL. 
THE  RIGHT  WAY  IS  WITH  THE 

Rumely  Toehold  Tractor 


-LIGHT,  HANDY,  EASY  TURNING, 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  THING  IN  CULTIVATION  AND  IN  TRACTORS- 
POWERFUL,  WELL  BUILT,  AND  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

THE  DRIVE  WHEEL  TAKES  HOLD  OF  THE  SOIL  LIKE  A  HORSE'S  HOOF— IT  LEAVES  THE  SOIL  RIDGED, 
NOT  PACKED. 

THE  RUMELY  TOEHOLD  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  HORSES,  ANY  WAY  YOU  FIGURE  IT.  IT  WILL  PULL  YOUR 
PLOWS,  YOUR  CUTAWAYS,  HARROWS,  DISCS,  WAGONS  AND  BINDERS.  IT  WILL  DRIVE  ANY  MACHINE 
THAT  CAN  BE  DRIVEN  THROUGH  A  BELT  BY  AN  ENGINE  OF  28  H.P. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  TOEHOLD  FACTS: 
ONLY  14  FEET  6  INCHES  LONG. 
TURNS  IN  A  10-FOOT  RADIUS. 

6  FEET  9  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  ONLY  5  FEET  HIGH. 

DRIVE  WHEEL  ONLY  48  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER,  10y2  INCHES  WIDE. 

YOU  CAN  GO  RIGHT  UP  UNDER  THE  TREES  WITH  IT. 

IT  HAS  14  H  P.  AT  THE  DRAW-BAR— 28  H.P.  AT  THE  BELT. 

WEIGHS  ONLY  ABOUT  4  TONS. 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG  ON  THIS  TRACTOR— IT  IS  BEING  USED  BY  MANY  FARMERS  WITH  GREAT  SUC- 
CESS. IT  HAS  AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION— IS  MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  WAS  FORMERLY  KNOWN 
AS  THE  JOHNSTON  TRACTOR. 

SEND  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  TRACTOR— IT  WILL  INCREASE  YOUR  ORCHARD  PROFITS. 


Rumely  Products  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


POWER-FARMING  MACHINERY 


75  Fremont  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Nome  Office:  LA  PORTE,  IND.     PORTLAND,  SPOKANE 
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FEED  FOR  FATTENING  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Barley  and  wheat  are 
selling  in  the  stores  here  at  $1.75  cwt., 
middlings  at  $2.10,  corn  at  $2.35,  and  al- 
falfa meal  at  $1.25.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  what  you  would  consider  the  best 
mixture  to  feed  to  100-lb.  hogs  to  fatten 
for  killing?  And  with  pork  selling  at 
seven  cents  on  the  hoof,  would  there  be 
any  margin  of  profit  left? — M.  W.,  Cool, 
Cal. 

About  two  parts  of  ground  wheat  to 
one  of  barley  would  be  about  right.  The 
i;i  a ins  had  better  be  ground  before  feeding 
At  the  above  prices  this  would  be  better 
than  using  middlings  or  corn.  Would  ad- 
vise mixing  in  some  soy  bean  meal,  or 
meat  meal.  If  you  have  some  fine  qual- 
ity alfalfa  hay,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  substitute  it  for  a  part  of  the  mixture, 
although  it  might  not  pay  to  buy  alfalfa 
meal.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  to 
fatten  hogs  on  the  grain  alone,  as  the 
market  does  not  discriminate  sufficiently, 
if  at  all,  between  well  finished  and  poorly 
finished  hogs— D.  J.  W. 


AGE  OF  BUTCHER  STOCK. 


HOGS,  ALFALFA  AND  GRAPES 


Andrew  Boss  of  the  Minnesota  College 
of  Agriculture  notes  that  the  flesh  of  very 
young  animal.--  frequently  lacks  flavor  and 
is  watery.  An  old  animal,  properly  fat- 
tened and  in  good  health,  would  be  pref- 
erable to  a  young  one  in  poor  condition. 
The  meat  from  young  animals  nearly  al- 
ways lacks  flavor.  The  best  meat  will  be 
obtained  from  cattle  that  are  thirty  or 
forty  months  old,  though  they  may  be  used 
at  any  age  if  in  good  condition.  A  calf 
under  six  weeks  of  age  should  not  be  used 
for  veal  and  is  at  its  best  when  about  ten 
weeks  old  and  raised  by  the  cow.  Hogs 
may  be  used  at  any  age  after  six  weeks, 
but  the  most  profitable  age  at  which  to 
slaughter  is  eight  to  twelve  months, 
fcheep  may  likewise  be  used  when  two  to 
three  months  of  age  and  at  any  time 
thereafter.  They  will  be  at  their  best 
previous  to  reaching  two  years  of  age. 
usually  at  eight  to  twelve  months. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Eurke 


Arnllii   Itr  Kol,  one  year  28,005.!)  ll>».  milk 

8«dl*  l>e  Ki>l  Bnrke,  hIx  month* .  18,285.8  Ibn.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  hlooil  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Phil  Baer  of  Redbanks.  Tulare  county, 
has  developed  an  interesting  proposition 
in  the  growing  of  Almeria  grapes,  the  kind 
that  are  shipped  to  New  York  in  cork 
dust  every  year.  These  have  been  very 
difficult  to  grow  successfully  in  Califor- 
nia, but  Mr.  Baer  this  winter  had  good 
success  with  a  number  of  crates  he  ship- 
ped East. 

He  is  intending  to  have  a  plot  of  them 
growing  on  an  overhead  trellis.  Under 
this  trellis  alfalfa  will  be  grown  and  to 
harvest  the  alfalfa  hogs  will  be  turned 
in.  The  grapes  will  be  so  high  up  that 
the  hogs  cannot  reach  them.  Thus  three 
crops  can  be  secured,  grapes,  alfalfa  and 
hogs. 

Mr.  Baer's  experience  leads  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  grapes  will  do  well  and 
1  ear  well  this  way  and  the  experiment  is 
being  awaited  with  interest. 


LESS  LIONS,  MORE  STOCK. 

In  the  last  six  years  16S5  mountain  lions 
have  been  killed  in  the  State  of  California, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission. 

Humboldt  county  yields  more  lion  pelts 
each  year  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State,  so  the  report  shows.  A  total  of 
344  bounty  claims  have  been  paid  to 
Humboldt  county  lion-killers  in  the  six- 
year  period.  Siskiyou  county  is  the  only 
county  that  approaches  Humboldt  county 
in  the  number  of  lions  killed,  and  its  rec- 
ord is  only  161. 


E.  Siem  &  Son  have  shipped  sixty  cars 
of  hogs  from  Denair,  Stanislaus  county, 
since  August  1st,  paying  the  neighboring 
farmers  close  to  $Si),000  for  the  animals. 
W.  H.  Goss  has  gone  into  the  poultry 
business  on  a  large  scale  near  Terra 
Buena,  Sutter  county,  having  installed  an 
incubator  capacity  of  6,000  eggs,  with 
brooding  and  yarding  capacity  in  propor- 
tion. 


The  Turlock  Creamery  Co.  has  jusi  in- 
stalled t  pasteurising  vat  of  400  gallons 
capacity.  The  vat  was  constructed  by  a 
Chicago  firm  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
used  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is 
claimed  that  after  cream  has  been  pro- 
cessed it  can  be  kept  in  cold-storage  in 
perfect  condition  tor  some  time. 


I.,  w,  Hutchins,  manager  of  the  .1. 
Rrynteson  dairy  ranch  near  Turlock,  has 
purchased  from  A.  W.  Morris  &  Son  of 
Woodland  a  high-class  Holstein  bull.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  this  800- 
acre  ranch  to  build  up  their  herd  to  the 
highest  standard. 


C.  S.  Wakefield,  of  the  Manor  Farm. 
Petaluma,  last  week  shipped  a  number  of 
bis  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens  to  parties 
in  Honolulu. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  givem  the  prefereaor  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  atoclunen  bwaue  they 
give  better  reanlta  thaa  •therm  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  B*x  2S7,  BERKR1RT. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANC  1SCO 
I)  |  1)1.  L)  Klake,  Mofflt  4  Towne,  Los  Angelev 
r»»rr  i\    Blake  MrPitll  A  Co..  Portland.  Ore 


The  Only  Tractor  With  Which  You 
Can  Successfully  Plow  in  Wet  Weather 


■ 


CATERPILLAR 

Two-thirds  of  all  plowing  must  be  done  during  the  wet  season  of  the  year.  When  rain  begins,  it  is  uncertain  how  soon  it  will  stop. 
With  any  other  Tractor  than  a  Caterpillar,  you  must  wait  until  the  ground  is  fairly  dry  before  you  can  plow.  With  a  Caterpillar,  you 
can  plow  between  showers,  or  even  while  it  is  raining. 

YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  TAKE  A  CHANCE 

You  can't  afford  to  wait  for  dry  weather  in  the  winter  time.  Stop  a  minute — think  of  those  years  in  the  past  that  you  would 
have  liked  to  put  in  another  quarter  section  IF  THE  RAIN  HAD  STOPPED  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  YOU  TO  PLOW.  How  much  more 
money  could  you  have  made? 

THE  OWNER  OF  A  CATERPILLAR  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  WAIT 

The  owner  of  a  Caterpillar  puts  in  all  the  land  he  wants.  He  doesn't  have  to  depend  on  weather  or  ground  conditions.  The 
Caterpillar,  with  its  smooth  steel  track,  will  work  as  well  in  the  rain  as  it  will  in  dry  weather.  It  is  THE  ONLY  TRACTOR  THAT  IS 
PERFECTLY  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  FARM  WORK. 

™E  "^cS  co  \      The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Gentlemen,  \ 

Please  send  me  Catalog  TE48P.    \  STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way  \ 

Yours  truly,  \  BRANCH  HOUSES : 

\         San  Francisco,  Cal.  Peoria,  Ul.  Portland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash. 

^ame  \       Los  Angeles,  Cal.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Calgary.  Canada  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Address   \ 
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Lining  for  Small  Storage  Reservoirs -1 


l  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by 
P.  W.  Kerns  and  C.  R.  Sessions. 
Clay  puddle  is  a  good  lining  and  is 
probably  the  cheapest  when  a  good  clay 
can  be  obtained.  Clay  having  in  it  sand 
or  gravel  will  do,  but  vegetable  matter 
must  be  kept  out.  Adobe  will  not  do  be- 
cause it  shrinks  and  cracks  when  it  dries. 
The  clay  is  spread  over  the  surface  with  a 
scraper  and  puddled  by  merely  flooding 
the  reservoir  with  water,  or  by  sprinkling 
and  tamping  the  surface  or  having  it 
tramped  by  horses  or  sheep.  This  layer 
should  be  four  inches  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, depending  upon  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  the  quality  of  the  clay.  This 
lining  can  be  made  with  the  help  of  tools 
readily  obtainable  on  the  farm.  It  is  not 
seriously  injured  by  a  small  settlement  of 
the  levee  bank  and  can  be  easily  repaired. 

The  cost  of  a  clay  puddle  lining  de- 
pends upon  the  cost  of  the  clay,  or  in 
other  words,  the  length  of  the  haul.  For 
a  haul  of  two  or  three  miles  and  a  thick- 
ness of  four  inches,  the  cost  per  square 
foot  should  be  about  one  cent.  If  the 
action  of  small  waves  caused  by  the  wind 
tends  to  cut  the  slope  at  the  water-line, 
the  lining  may  be  protected  by  a  covering 
of  rock  or  rip-rap.  This  covering  should 
cost  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  square  foot  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  puddle  lining.  Of  course  this 
covering  does  not  extend  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  reservoir,  but  only  along 
the  water-line  on  the  side  slope. 

Where  cobbles  or  river  boulders  are 
available,  a  lining  may  be  made  by  laying 
up  the  cobbles  in  a  lime  mortar  and  finish- 
ing the  surface  with  a  cement  plaster 
about  one-half  inch  thick.  The  lime  mor- 
tar should  be  mixed  one  part  of  lime  to 
five  parts  of  clean  sand.  Hydrated  lime 
may  be  added  to  the  cement  plaster  to 
make  it  more  nearly  water-proof,  and 
should  equal  about  10%  by  volume  of  the 
cement.  On  any  but  a  very  small  reser- 
voir trouble  will  be  experienced  with  this 
lining  from  cracks  caused  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  cement  plaster.  A  good  con- 
crete lining  will  be  just  as  good  and  cost 
no  more,  so  that  unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  using  the  cobbles  it 
may  be  better  to  put  in  a  concrete  lining. 
This  cobble  plastered  lining  will  cost 
about  13  cents  per  square  foot.  With  this 
llining  it  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  hold 
to  the  two  to  one  slope  on  the  sides  of  the 
reservoir.  A  slope  may  be  used  as  steep 
las  one-half  to  one  and  some  saving  will  be 
effected  in  the  construction  of  the  levee. 

A  concrete  lining  is  often  used  and  may 
be  made  just  as  the  ordinary  concrete 
sidewalk  is  laid.  The  surface  to  be  lined 
should  be  thoroughly  settled  by  sprink- 
ling and  rolling  and  all  depressions  care- 
fully filled  and  tamped.  It  should  be  well 
troweled  to  bring  the  cement  to  the  sur- 
face. The  addition  of  hydrated  lime  equal 
to  10%  by  volume  of  the  cement  used  will 


[ 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


fill  the  smaller  voids  not  filled  by  the 
cement  and  will  make  the  concrete  more 
nearly  water  tight. 

When  the  reservoir  is  a  large  one,  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  lining  due 
to  changes  in  temperature  and  shrinkage 
in  setting  are  taken  care  of  by  expansion 
joints  left  between  the  blocks  or  slabs. 
These  joints  are  made  by  laying  wooden 
strips,  with  beveled  edges  so  that  they  can 
be  easilj  removed,  between  the  blocks, 
and  filling  the  space  with  asphaltum  when 
the  strips  are  removed.  The  asphaltum 
should  have  a  high  melting  point,  and  if 
the  heat  is  to  be  excessive  it  should  have 
mixed  with  it  a  proper  amount  of  lime- 
stone dust  and  sand.  These  blocks  or 
slabs  should  not  be  made  larger  than 
about  200  square  feet. 

When  the  reservoir  is  comparatively 
small  the  shrinkage  may  be  taken  care  of 
by  reinforcing  in  the  form  of  wire  mesh. 

As  soon  as  the  concrete  has  an  initial 
set,  usually  within  six  hours,  the  surface 
should  be  covered  with  sand  or  soft  earth, 
which  should  be  kept  wet  for  ten  days  to 
prevent  surface  checking  and  insure  even 
setting  and  freedom  from  cracks.  If  pos- 
sible, it  is  best  to  pump  a  reservoir  having 
ing  a  concrete  lining  of  any  kind  full  of 
water  as  soon  as  the  concrete  will  stand 
the  water  pressure.  This  can  be  done 
safely  about  24  hours  after  laying  the  con- 
crete. This  will  prevent  checking  or 
cracking  better  than  covering  with  moist 
sand,  and  in  a  very  warm  climate,  filling 
with  water  becomes  almost  necessary  to 
secure  a  good  job. 

The  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and 
rock  or  gravel  will  depend  upon  the  ma- 
terial to  be  had  in  the  vicinity.  If  good 
clean  material  can  be  secured,  one  part 
of  cement  to  seven  parts  of  gravel,  or 
sand  and  rock,  will  give  a  concrete  of 
ample  strength  and  good  density.  A 
concrete  that  is  dense  is  not  only  the 
most  impervious,  but  it  is  the  strongest. 
To  secure  the  greatest  density  and 
strength,  the  materials  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned that  the  sand  fills  the  voids  in 
the  rock,  and  the  cement  and  finer  grains 
of  sand  fill  voids  between  the  coarser 
grains  of  sand.  If  this  is  accomplished, 
no  spaces  will  be  left  to  weaken  the  con- 
crete or  allow  water  to  seep  through. 
The  best  proportions  have  been  deter- 
mined for  the  materials  usually  used  in 
different  localities,  from  firms  supplying 
the  materials.  If  the  particular  sand, 
rock  or  gravel  has  not  been  used  pre- 
viously, a  mechanical  analysis  can  be 
made  to  determine  the  best  proportions. 

A  concrete  lining  3%  inches  thick  will 
cost  about  9  cents  per  square  foot  in 
place.  If  the  cost  of  water  is  high,  it 
will  pay  to  plaster  a  concrete  lining  with 
a  cement  mortar  composed  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  two  parts  of  sand.  This  should 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
as  soon  as  possible  and  worked  well  with 
a  trowel  to  secure  a  good  bond  with  the 
concrete  and  make  a  water-tight  surface. 
A  plaster  about  one-half  inch  thick,  cost- 
ing about  4  cents  per  square  foot  is  ample; 
if  made  thicker  it  is  liable  to  crack.  Con- 
crete linings  as  thin  as  2  inches  have 
been  used  on  ditches,  at  a  cost  of  about 
G  cents  per  square  fqot;  but  work  as  thin 
as  this  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  easily 
broken,  and  it  is  difficult  to  repair  so  as 
lo  make  a  water-proof  joint  at  the  break. 
(To  be  Concluded,) 


A  trace  of  4,140  acres  of  citrus  land 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Orland  in  Glenn 
county  has  been  sold  by  G.  W.  Murdock 
to  a  syndicate  of  Los  Angeles  capitalists 
headed  by  H.  W.  Chase.  The  considera- 
tion is  given  as  $200,000.  It  is  reported 
the  land  will  be  planted  to  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  subdivided  and  sold  in  small 
tracts  to  suit  purchasers. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Insure  Your  Fruit  Against  Frost 


A  Known  Quantity 
Simpliciy  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Recognized  Efficiency 

Orders  now  taken  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  vei  y  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  \ 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

Thf>re  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don't  invest  in 
an  outfit  tiil  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 
]21 1  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


MR.  GROWER!!! 

We  Sell  Only  NITROGEN.    We  Give  You  the  Lime— for  Nothinj 


Remember  that  NITRATE  OF  LIMP]  contains 
the  most  available  form  of  NITROGEN. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME  is  Pure 

13%  Nitrogen. 

25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime. 
TRADE  MARK 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials  from  users — both  in  California  and 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  GJL 

Agents — Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Island*. 


j/^k  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALFALFA 

Use  $2.50  worths  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  and  Increase 
four  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Richest  Phosphorus  fertillzci 
on  the  market.  Gypsum  is  only  a  soil  stimulant — contains  not  a  pound  of  plant 
food — but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  contains  350  lbs.  of  actual  plant 
food.    Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum  in  the  end.     Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 
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Pull  Out 

Stumps 

WiththoFamous 

hercules! 

Tint  an  acre  or  more  of  stump?  a  c 
■tump  m  5  minutes  or  lens.  Don't  ha* 
wi, en  it  s  >o  fosv  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stump 
Moke  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Hercules.  USUI  00 
the y/rsf  iiror  on  40  acres!  (760.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 


[ 


Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  Bteel.  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photon 
and  letters  from  owners.     Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

112  2  1st  St.,  Centervllle,  Iowa 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


BIG  Money  ^tK* 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it:ateamopcratcsitandcasilymove9 
V.£nV,A-  Bore"  e"rything 
pthorci  rork.  and  it  dnlli  that! 
tower^or  stakin«;  rotate,  its  own 
rill.  Easy  terms;  write  for 
catalog. 

Lisle  M f k.  Co. 
Its      ,  CUrinda,  lowi.  J 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


AND    MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  dimes 

grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man?  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco 


Live  Stock,  Farm  and  Field  Products. 


Statistics  for  farm  products  for  Califor 
nia  are  presented  in  a  bulletin  soon  to  be 
issued  by  Director  Durand.  of  the  Bureau 
of  the-  Census.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  It  was  prepared  under  thp 
supervision  of  John  Lee  Coulter,  expert 
special  agent  for  agriculture. 

The  returns  for  live-stock  products  ob- 
tained at  the  census  of  1910,  like  those  for 
crops  relate  to  the  production  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1909.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  total  representing  the  annual  production 
of  live-stock  products,  for  the  reason  that 
the  net  value  of  products  from  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  domestic  animals  for  use, 
sale,  or  slaughter  can  not  be  calculated 
from  the  census  returns. 

Dairy  PRODUCTS. — The  number  of  farms 
in  California  reporting  dairy  cow  s  on 
April  15,  1910,  was  61,101.  but  only  46.- 
376  reported  dairy  products  in  1909.  That 
there  should  be  this  difference  is  not  sur- 
prising. Doubtless  some  farmers  who  had 
dairy  cows  in  1910  had  none  in  1909.  while 
other  farmers  neglected  to  give  informa- 
tion for  the  preceding  year,  or  were  un- 
able to  do  so  perhaps  because  the  farm  was 
then  in  other  hands.  Dairy  products  in 
general  are  somewhat  less  accurately  re- 
ported than  the  principal  crops.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  as  regards  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  produced.  The  number  of 
farms  which  made  any  report  of  milk  pro- 
duced during  1909  was  42,112  (somewhat 
less  than  the  total  number  reporting  dairy 
products),  and  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
on  such  farms  on  April  15,  1910.  was  315,- 
000.  The  amount  of  milk  reported  was 
154.902,000  gallons;  assuming  that  there 
were  the  same  number  of  cows  in  1909 
as  in  1910,  this  would  represent  an  aver- 
age of  491  gallons  per  cow.  In  consider- 
ing this  average,  however,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
reported  is  probably  deficient  and  that  the 
distinction  between  dairy  and  other  cows 
is  not  always  strictly  observed  in  the 
census  returns. 

By  reason  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
returns  for  milk  produced  the  Census  Bu- 
reau made  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
total  value  of  dairy  products  for  1909.  For 
convenience  a  partial  total  has  been  pre- 
sented comprising  the  reported  value  of 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  fat  sold  and  the 
reported  value  of  butter  and  cheese  made 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  sale. 
The  total  thus  obtained  for  1909  is  $20, 
444,000  which  may  be  defined  as  the  total 
value  of  dairy  products,  exclusive  of  milk 
and  cream  used  on  the  farm  producing. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  milk  re- 
ported as  produced  by  California  farmers 
in  1909  was  sold  as  such.  Large  quantities 
of  milk  and  cream  were  sold  on  the  but- 
ter-fat basis.  The  butter  made  on  farms 
in  1909  was  valued  at  $4,086,000. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  of  shearing 
age  in  California  on  April  15,  was 
1,525,000,  representing  a  decrease  of  11.6 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  number  on 
June  1,  1900  (1,725,000).  The  approxomate 
production  of  wool  during  1909  was  2,- 
563,000  fleeces,  weighing  14,065,000  pounds 
and  valued  at  $2,424,000.  Of  these  totals 
about  11  per  cent  representing  estimates. 
The  number  of  fleeces  produced  in  1909 
was  11.1  per  cent  less  than  in  1S99.  The 
average  weight  per  fleece  in  1909  was 
5.5  pounds,  as  compared  with  4.7  pounds 
in  1899,  and  the  average  value  per  pound 
was  17  cents  as  compared  with  12  cents  in 
1899. 

Poi  ltry  Products. —  The  total  number 
of  fowls  on  California  farms  on  April 
15,  1910,  was  6,087,000.  Of  the  66,251  farms 
reporting  fowls,  H.lSfJ.did  not  report  any 
eggs  produced  in  1909,  and  18,136  did  not 
report  any  poultry  raised  in  1909.  The 
production  of  eggs  actually  reported  for 
the  year  1909  was  35,908,000  dozens,  val- 
ued at  $8,983,000.    According  to  the  12th 


census  reports  the  production  of  eggs  in 
1899  was  24,444.000  dozens,  the  value  be- 
ing |S,865.000.  The  latter  figures,  how- 
ever, are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual 
let  urns  at  that  census,  because  they  in- 
clude estimates  made  to  cover  those  cases 
where  the  schedule  reported  fowls  on 
hand  without  reporting  the  production  of 
eggs. 

In  order  to  make  the  returns  for  1909 
comparable  with  those  published  for  1899 
similar  estimates  have  been  made,  the 
method  of  estimate  and  the  justification 
therefor  being  substantially  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  wool.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  eggs  in  1909,  including  these  es- 
timates, was  41.022,000  dozens,  valued  at 
$10,263,000.  The  total  production  of  poul- 
try in  1909,  including  estimates  made  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  eggs,  was  8,481,000 
fowls,  valued  at  $4,421,000. 

Domestic  Animals. — The  total  value  of 
domestic  animals  sold  during  1909  was 
$31,130,000  and  that  of  animals  slaught 
ered  on  farms  $2,497,000,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  $33,627,000. 

This  total,  however,  involves  consider- 
able duplication,  resulting  from  the  re- 
sale or  slaughter  of  animals  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  farmers  during 
the  same  year. 

The  value  of  the  cattle  (including 
calves)  sold  during  1909  represented 
somewhat  less  than  three-fifths  of  the 
total  value  of  all  animals  sold,  and  the 
value  of  the  swine  sold  represented  less 
than  one  sixth  of  the  total. 

The  census  of  1909  called  for  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  all  domestic  ani- 
mals raised  on  farms  reporting  and  the 
value  of  those  slaughtered  during  the 
year  1899,  which  amounted,  respectively, 
to  $13,305,000  and  $2,450,000.  The  item 
of  sales  not  closely  comparable  with  that 
for  1909,  when  the  inquiry  covered  all 
sales  whether  of  animals  raised  on  the 
farms  reporting  or  elsewhere.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  in  many  cases  the 
returns  for  1899  also  included  receipts 
trom  sales  of  animals  not  actually  raised 
on  the  farm  reporting. 

Croi-s. — The  total  value  of  crops  in  Cal 
ifornia  in  1909  was  $153,111,000.  Of  this 
amount  665.6  per  cent  was  contributed  bj 
crops  for  which  the  acreage  as  well  as  the 
value  was  reported,  the  remainder  con 
sisting  of  the  value  of  by-products  (straw, 
garden  and  grass  seeds,  etc.)  derived 
from  the  same  land  as  other  crops  re- 
ported, or  of  orchard  fruits,  nuts,  for- 
est products,  and  the  like.  The  combined 
acreage  of  crops  for  which  acreage  was 
reported  was  4,924,733,  representing  43.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  improved  land  in 
farms  (11,389,894  acres).  Most  of  the  re- 
maining improved  land  doubtless  con- 
sisted of  improved  pasture  land  lying 
fallow,  house  and  farm  yards,  and  land 
occupied  by  orchards  and  vineyards,  the 
acreage  for  which  was  not  reported. 

The  general  character  of  California  ag- 
riculture is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
somewhat  less  than  one-fifth  (18.3  per 
cent)  of  the  total  value  of  crops  in  1909 
was  contributed  by  cereals.  Somewhat 
less  than  one-third  (31.9  per  cent)  by 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  more  than  one-fourth 
(27.6  per  cent)  by  hay  and  forage.  The 
remainder,  representing  22.2  per  cent  of 
the  total,  consisted  mostly  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  grains,  and  seeds  other 
than  cereals,  sugar  crops,  and  flowers  and 
plants  and  nursery  products. 

The  total  value  of  crops  in  1909  was 
60.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899,  this 
increase  being,  no  doubi,  due  in  part  to 
higher  prices.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
crops  for  which  acerage  was  reported,  the 
greatest  decrease,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  millions  of  acres,  being  reported  for 
cereals,  while  all  other  important  crops 
showed  increase  in  acreage,  the  greatest 


Lame  Horses  Put  Back 
To  Work  Quick 

*pRY  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  It  has  saved 
*  a  great  many  horses— has  put  them 
back  to  work  even  after  they  had  been  given 
up.  Over  35  years  of  success  has  proved 
the  merit  of 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

It  Is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  splint, 
spavin,  curb,  ringbone,  thoropin,  bony 
growths,  swellings,  sprains  and  lameness 
from  many  different  causes. 

Its  cost  Is  so  small  a  matter,  compared  to  the 
value  of  a  horse  that  you  cannot  afford  to  b« 
without  It. 

Sold  by  druggist*  everywhere.  $1.00  a  bottle.  6 
for  IS.OO  Oet  a  oopy  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Uorse" 
at  your  druggist's,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company, 

Enosburg  Falls.  3  Vermont 
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EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Meal." 

NOBTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-326  Front  Ht.,  San  Francisco 


THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
OAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  ts  In  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
Tit  ACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
YEAR'S  GUARANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
NEW  C.  L.  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  In  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  Q,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  importers 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  f  RANCISCO 
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absolute  increase  being  that  in  the  acre- 
age of  hay  and  forage. 

Vegetables. — In  1909  the  total  acreage 
oi  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  was  151,- 
Pfi2  and  their  value  $12,122,000.  Excluding 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  tho 
acreage  of  vegetables  was  79,163  and  their 
value  XT 7.000,  both  acreage  and  value 
being  more  than  twica  as  great,  as  in  1899. 
The  census  report  distinguishes  between 
farms  which  make  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables a  business  of  some  importance 
(having  produced  vegetables  valued  at 
$500  or  more  in  1909)  and  other  farms, 
on  most,  of  which  vegetables  are  raised 
mainly  for  home  consumption.  There 
were  in  1909  2075  farms  in  the  first  class, 
representing  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
acreage  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value,  the  average  acreage  of  vege- 
tables per  farm  for  these  farms  being 
25.7  and  the  average  value  of  product 
per  acre  $90.61. 

Small  Fin  ns. — Strawberries  are  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  small  fruits 
raised  in  California,  with  raspberries  and 
loganberries  and  blackberries  and  dew- 
berries ranking  second  and  third,  respec- 
tively. The  value  of  the  strawberry  crop 
in  1909  was  $1,149,475.  The  total  acreage 
of  small  fruits  in  1909  was  9687,  and  in 
1899,  62X1,  an  increase  of  54.2  per  cent. 
The  production  in  1909  was  26,824,000 
quarts,  as  compared  with  14,582,000  quarts 
in  1X99,  and  the  value  was  $1,789,00(1  in 
1909,  as  compared  with  $991,000  in  1899. 

Orchard  Fruits. — The  total  quantity  of 
orchard  fruits  produced  in  1909  was  31,- 
502,000  bushels,  valued  at  $18,359,000. 
Plums  and  prunes,  peaches  and  necta 
rines,  apples  and  apricots  are  the  most 
important  of  the  orchard  fruits.  The 
total  value  of  the  tropical  fruits  produced 
in  1909  was  $16,752,000,  the  value  of  or- 
anges representing  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total,  and  the  value  of  lem- 
ons being  next  in  importance.  The  pro- 
duction of  grapes  in  1909  amounted  to  1,- 
979,687,000  pounds,  valued  at  $10,847,000, 
and  the  production  of  nuts  was  28,378,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,960,000.  Most  of  the 
nuts  were  English  and  Persian  walnuts 
and  almonds. 

The  value  of  all  orchard  fruits  produced 
in  California,  increased  from  $14,527,000  in 
L899  to  $18,359,000  in  1909:  the  value  of 
tropical  fruits  increased  from  $7,219,000 
in  1X99  to  $16,752,000  in  1909.  and  that 
of  grapes  from  $5,623,000  in  1899  to  $10, 
847,000  in  1909.  It  should  be  noted  that 
(be  values  for  1899  include  the  value  of 
more  advanced  products  derived  from  or- 
chard and  tropical  fruits  or  grapes,  such 
a  ft  cider,  vinegar,  dried  fruits  and  the  like, 
and  may  therefore  involve  some  duplica- 
tion, while  the  values  shown  for  1909  re- 
late only  to  products  in  their  original 
condition. 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 


To  the  Editor:  On  page  587  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  14  there 
Is  an  article  on  "Pigs  in  the  Orchard." 
You  referred  to  running  animals  of  any 
kind  in  the  orchard  as  not  the  right 
thing.  What  about  poultry,  such  as 
ducks,  geese  and  chickens? 

My  soil  is  of  a  sticky  nature  when  wet 
and  to  have  chickens  or  any  other  kind 
of  fowls  tramping  the  land  during  the 
wet  season  and  robbing  the  soil  of  its 
growth  which  should  be  plowed  under  in 
the  spring  does  not  seem  right  to  me.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  amount  of  fruit 
they  eat  and  destroy  in  the  summer. 

1  have  a  neighbor  who  insists  in  run 
liing  bis  (lock  in  my  orchard  at  all  sea 
sons,  and  declares  he  is  benefiting  me  by 
doing  so.  If  such  is  the  case  I  would 
like  to  he  shown.  Kindly  give  both  of  us 
your  opinion  on  the  subject. 
[  Gilroy.  E.  P.  Rose. 

I  Too  many  fowls  of  any  kind  on  too 
small  an  area  of  orchard  is  injurious  to 


the  trees,  and  the  injury  will  come  soonest 
on  a  heavy  soil.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
worse  than  chickens,  for  they  will  slap 
and  plaster  down  the  surface  quicker  and 
the  soil  will  get  hard  and  sour  probably. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  fowls  nor  how 
much  time,  but  when  the  soil  begins  to 
look  like  a  hen  yard,  you  may  be  sure  in- 
jury has  been  done.  As  for  fertilizing, 
you  get.  more  than_  you  lose,  but  you 
should  never  allow  fowls  to  interfere  with 
a  proper  surface  mellowness  of  the  soil. — 
Editor.] 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  CITRON 
MELONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  as 
to  whether  citron  melons  have  any  value 
as  cow  feed.  Will  citron  melons  serve  to 
balance  a  ration  with  alfalfa?     O.  H.  D. 

Modesto. 

Citron  melons  are  very  largely  water 
and  do  not  contain  much  nourishment. 
In  100  pounds  of  citron  melon  there  is  0.7 
pound  of  digestible  protein,  3.3  pounds 
digestible  carbohydrates  and  0.2  pound 
fat.  which,  giving  a  true  value  to  the  fat, 
means  4.5  pounds  of  nutrients.  Alfalfa 
hay  contains  approximately  53  pounds  of 
nutrients  to  the  100  pounds,  counting  the 
fat  in  the  same  way,  making  the  alfalfa 
about  12  times  as  good,  weight  for  weight. 
However,  an  added  benefit  to  the  citron 
melons  comes  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
succulent  food  and  have  an  excellent 
physiological  effect  aside  merely  from  the 
food  content.  This  succulency  makes  it 
very  good  with  alfalfa  hay.  It  also  bal- 
ances up  alfalfa  very  nicely. — D.  J.  W. 

I  The  term  citron  should  never  be  used 
without  the  suffix  melon,  in  this  State,  be- 
cause the  citron  is  an  ancient  and  hon- 
orable citrus  fruit  which  we  are  growing 
on  trees.  The  pie  melon  or  citron  melon 
was  so  called  because  in  cold  countries 
they  make  a  preserve  of  the  rind  which 
has  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  citron 
of  commerce  which  is  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  citron. — Editor. 1 


THE  HORSE  COMING  BACK. 


A  dispatch  from  Chicago  states  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  horse  to 
pass  into  obscurity  on  account  of  the 
automobile  was"  brought  out  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  at  the 
stock  yards. 

"The  horse  may  pass  out  of  every  other 
business,  but  he  will  never  be  supplanted 
in  the  army,"  said  Major  General  William 
H.  Carter,  who  has  just  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Central  Division  of  the  army 
here.  "I  probably  have  made  every  ex- 
periment possible  with  the  automobile  in 
its  use  for  army  service,  and  my  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  will  never  be  able  to  do  the 
work  now  being  done  by  the  horse." 

"The  horse  will  soon  be  restored  to  his 
former  importance,"  said  Prof.  Cary  Gay 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  "The 
automobile  is  becoming  so  common  that 
fashionable  people  are  already  going  back 
to  the  closed  carriage,  with  handsome 
livery  and  pair." 


Rev.  Russell  Day,  a  famous  Eton  master, 
once  ordered  a  boy  to  stay  after  school 
but,  when  the  hour  came,  he  himself  was 
in  a  better  temper.  "What  may  your 
name  be?"  Mr.  Day  asked  of  the  pre- 
positor.  "Cole,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 
"Then,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Day,  "I  think 
you  had  belter  scuttle." 


"I  wonder,"  said  the  youthful  student, 
"how  (he  prodigal  son  came  to  go  broke?" 

"I  suspect,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel, 
"it  was  because  he  spent  his  time  in  town 
hangin'  around  talkin'  about  how  to  uplift 
the  farmer." 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  heifers  for 
sale,  grade  Holsteins,  bred  from  best 
strains  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  sires. 
Located  in  Stanislaus  county.  Address 
Montgomery  Baggs,  311  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
county. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull' calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 

a  ning  and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 

R.  CARTWRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm'.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  *and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
T>ery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 

Warranted  to  (rive  Siitl^iactiou.  J'rico  $1.60 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex. 

firess,  charprs  raid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  OTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

fhe  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0, 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,   all  ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— SPECIAL  BAR- 
GAIN TRICES  on  account  of  the  largp 
number  I  raised  this  year.  Profitable, 
easy  feeding,  early  maturing  healthy 
hogs  from  the  best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages,  both  sexes.  Registration  papers 
furnished.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  sale;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 

FINE  THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  sows  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis- 
try.   B.  De  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.   B.   WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gns  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PHESS, 
420  Market  St.,  Saa  Franc-lac*. 
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The  Improvement  of  the  Farm  Egg. 


!  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  By 
Mks.  Susan  Bwatsqood.] 

This  will  be  the  first  paper  for  the  new 
year  and  1  think  we  c;in  make  a  good  be- 
ginning hy  treating  on  this  most  Impor- 
tant subject  No  one  doubts  that  there  is 
loom  for  improvement  in  the  farm  egg: 
hut  very  few  know  how  much.  I  have 
been  to  farms  myself  where  hunger  never 
would  have  forced  me  to  eat  of  the  eggs 
or  meat  of  the  poultry  kept,  and  yet  the 
people  considered  themselves  up-to-date 
farmers.  And  Id  some  ways  were,  too, 
but  they  lacked  the  fine  sensibility  of 
scientific  cleanliness.  The  chickens  ran 
loose  and  picked  up  impossible  things: 
nests  were  made  in  unmentionable  places 
and  nothing  thought  of  it  other  than  to 
comment  on  the  hens'  contrariness.  Now 
hens  are  scavengers,  but  if  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  they  will  not  eat  all  the 
rubbish  that  comes  their  way,  but  still 
when  given  their  liberty,  farmers  should 
be  careful  what  is   left   lying  around. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100: 
8000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel.  R.  F. 
D.  1.  Lathrop,  Cal. 


THK  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS,  the  1912  champion  winners  at  the 
big  shows.  Exhibition  or  utility  eggs 
and  stock;  also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  Write 
your  wants.  The  Manor  Farm,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 

WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel"  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $:>  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list     M.  Duttbernd,  Petaluma. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 
R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  *  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

RARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  White 
Minorcas.  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy.  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement.  ' 

BABY  CHICKS  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder. 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Butt,  White 
Orpington. 

BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera. 
Cal. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


Sometimes  a  flock  will  get  limberneck. 
and  whenever  that  occurs  it  is  a  warning 
that  a  cleaning  up  is  necessary,  for  some- 
where around  is  a  foul  carcass,  it  may  he 
only  a  gopher  that  has  been  left  unhni- 
ied,  but  there  is  something  sure,  so  it  be- 
hooves the  farmer  to  clean  up. 

A  GOVERNMENT  WORK  OX  EGG  QUALITY. — 

i  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a  bulletin,  together  with  a  placard  show- 
ing how  the  farm  egg  can  be  improved; 
the  placard  shows  the  relative  keeping 
qualities  of  fertile  and  unfertile  eggs. 
Some  short  time  ago  I  commented  on  the 
bulletin  and  made  extracts  of  the  most 
important  points.  On  page  28  we  find 
mention  of  conditions  that  are  prevalent 
everywhere — insufficient  number  of  nests." 

"Among  the  conditions  which  have  some 
influence  on  quality  and  deterioration  are 
an  insufficiency  of  nests,  dirty  nests,  ir- 
!  regularity  of  gathering  eggs,  allowing  the 
males  to  run  with  the  flock  after  hatching 
season,  poor  storing  facilities,  washing 
eggs,  and  careless  methods  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  farm  to  the  village.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  factor  contributes 
more  to  the  aggregate  number  of  bad  eggs 
on  the  farm  than  a  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  properly  located,  clean  nests." 

And  in  this  I  fully  agree,  and  even  go 
further  and  say  no  one  thing  is  cause  for 
shortage  of  eggs  reducing  the  number  in 
each  her.'s  yearly  account  than  a  lack  of 
comfortable  nests.  When  a  hen  lays  she 
likes  to  feel  secluded  and  for  that  reason, 
when  free  to  do  so,  she  will  hunt  around 
a  who'e  day  to  find  a  place  that  promises 
quiet  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
and  the  observation  of  people. 

Why  Not  Good  Nests? — Now.  why  can't 
the  poultryman  or  farmer  humor  the  in- 
dustrious hen  in  this  instinct  and  provide 
nests  that  are  clean  and  quiet.  What  is  a 
little  trouble  if  we  are  repaid  ten  fold  for 
it.  Besides  the  cash  value,  there  is  the 
feeling  that  we  are  doing  something  for 
our  fellovvman  who  is  obliged  to  depend 
on  us  for  healthy  food.  The  large  class  of 
consumers  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  producers  and  facilities  of  distribu- 
tion for  what  they  eat  and  the  good  or  ill 
effects  the  food  has  on  their  health. 
Hitherto,  farmers  have  not  thought  much 
along  these  lines,  but  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  is  at  hand  when  every  man  and 
woman  will  realize,  that  they  are  indeed, 
their  "brother's  keeper."  Not  in  the  sense 
that,  they  will  be  meddling  with  his  bus- 
iness, or  of  trying  to  domineer  over  what 
he  shall  eat  or  drink — not  at  all.  but  just 
in  seeing  that  the  other  fellow  is  not 
poisoned  with  dirty  disease  germs  through 
the  food  he  eats. 

It  really  looks  such  a  small  matter  to 
provide  nests  for  our  hens  that  one  would 
not  think  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  re- 
mind any  one  of  it,  but  my  experience  is 
that  very  few  provide  sufficient  clean 
nests  for  the  number  of  hens  on  the  prem- 
ises. There  should  be  at  least  one  nest, 
more  would  be  better,  to  every  four  or 
five  hens,  and  these  should  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  vermin.  At  least  twice  a 
month  the  nest  material  should  he  taken 
out  and  burned  and  boiling  water  poured 
over  the  inside  woodwork:  when  dry,  paint 
the  bottom  board  with  coal  oil  and  put 
in  new  straw.  If  an  egg  is  accidentally 
broken  in  the  nest  it  should  be  taken  out 
and  all  straw  with  it,  the  nest  cleaned  at 
once  and  straw  renewed.  If  left  to  bake 
on  the  boards  decay  sets  in  and  germs 
develop  that  will  infect  all  the  eggs  that 
are  laid  in  the  nest  long  after  the  break- 
ing of  the  egg.  So  we  see  a  great  many- 
things  belong  to  one,  every  effect  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  cause,  if  we  can  only  keep  the 
cause  away  there  will  be  no  effect,  and 
sometimes  the  most  simple  thing  we  can 
imagine  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many  bad 
effects.     An  egg-shell  is  very  porous  and 


absorbs  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
and  for  this  very  reason  care  should  be 
taken  that  from  the  time  it  Is  laid  until 
it  reaches  the  consumer  it  should  be  kept 
strictly  clean. 


Proper  Storage  of  Eggs. — After  clean 
nests  must  come  clean  storage  facilities, 
for  the  eggs  that  are  to  be  sold  for  food 
nothing  less  than  a  clean  egg-case,  fur- 
nished with  clean  fillers,  the  case  kept; 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH  /l*??* 
PROTEIN ^2  ^ 

Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  ui.  tending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  Hie 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 


WHITr.  l,Kt;HOR\S,  selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  < HICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

BOGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  in  excess  of 
above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  75  per  cent  fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

liens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed — well 
culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS — TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OP  AX 


Mlllll 


BREEDS, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  AND 
BARRED  PLYMOI  TH  BOOK  baby  chicks  at  $1.">  per  hundred  and  $6  per 
hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES— SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS,  egga  by  the  s  iting 

at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen, 
s.  (  .  W  ill  I  K  I.K(.ll()lt\  pullets  from  $7.">0  to  $15  per  dozen, 
s.  f.  WHITK  LEtillOH.V  cockerels  at  $3  eacb. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


TIMTV  STOCK. 


XO  CULLS. 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
lias  Hi:\  (  U.t'TIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil, 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks,  10  Days   Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenherg  l'ntent  Stove.  county  In  the  United  States. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Our  careful  anil  Intelligent  method  of  mating  our  stock,  for  the  paMt  tweatj 
yearn,  enables  us  to  offer  a  Mtrxiln  of  White  Leghorn  chicks  of  the  mOHt  vigorous 
nature  and  of  the  bent  egg  produelng  strain  lu  the  country. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Jinn  in  this  business,  and  In  consequence  of 
our  long  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  In  a  position  to 
■erve  our  patrons  In  a  way  that  Is  sure  to  satisfy. 

thicks  shipped   by  eXBFeM  anywhere. 

Price  lint  and  literature  on  this  Niihjeet  Kent  free  on  request. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY  AS  A  SIDE  PRODUCT 

The  ease  with  which  poultry  l«  mined  makes  It  deMlrnhle  In  addition  to 
fruit-raining  or  whatever  fnrm  work  you  are  pursuing.  If  you  start  right  nnd 
continue  right  you  will  end  right.  You  will  wind  up  the  seuson  with  u  good 
proflt  to  your  credit. 

COL'LSOVS  CHICK  FOOD  nnd  COfTLSON'S  BOO  FOOD  will  go  «  long  fray 
(ownrd  putting  you  on  the  right  course  and  keeping  you  there. 

OUR  BOOKLET  "CHICK DSNS"  TELLS  THE  8 TORY.    MAILED  FREE. 

It  ci, nt -I  i  us  Interesting  chapters  on  every  phase  of  the  poultry  business. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANV 

Petaluma,  California. 
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Liberal  Land 
Policy  of  the 

Victorian  Govern- 
ment oi  Australia 


Best  of  Irrigated  Lands  offered  settlers 
at  $30  to  $100  per  acre  and  31 V4  years 
granted  to  pay  for  purchase. 

No  government  has  ever  offered  such 
unusual  opportunities  to  secure  a  home  as 
Victoria.  The  finest  of  lands,  adapted  for 
;ill  kinds  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Climate  mild  and  pleasing  like  California. 
Lands  are  under  the  finest  irrigation  sys- 
tem ever  conceived  by  any  government. 
Every  inducement  offered  settlers. 

Recent  American  visitors  inspecting 
these  lands  were  wonderfully  impressed. 

Reduced  steamship  passage  one  way  or 
return.  For  particulars  call  or  write  Mr. 
F.  T.  A.  FRTCKE,  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  c/o  Peck  Judah  Co., 
637  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  Vi  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.      No  crowding,  pil 
ing  up.  sweating  or  chilling.    Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.    Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  '  2 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding; no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
ful method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   Is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 

J.   R.   HEIIVRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grnnde,  Cnl., 
San  Liii»  Obispo  County. 


BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  111. 

Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 


*7  \ 


IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hasarecord  of  drilling  WO 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  sheaves. 
wiitim  sue  roil  wester,  use  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  ns.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  MANFRS.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-916  Crocker  Building,  Saa  Fraaclnco. 
Established  1860. 


in  a  cool,  dry,  well  ventilated  room  or 
cellar,  will  fill  the  bill.  But  how  often  we 
see  eggs  piled  up  in  tin  cans,  dishes  or 
other  utensils  and  set  out  in  a  shed  or 
porch  waiting  till  some  one  goes  to  town 
so  they  can  be  sent  to  the  grocery? 

Nor  is  the  farmer  the  only  one  that 
leaves  eggs  lying  around;  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  was  in  a  feed  store  where  they  buy 
eggs  and  ship  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in 
looking  around  I  saw  eggs  lying  covered 
with  dust  in  an  old  dirty  looking  case, 
only  fit  for  kindling  wood.  I  had  a  nice 
clean  lot  of  eggs  to  sell,  but  my  self  re- 
spect would  not  let  me  sell  them  to  go  in 
such  company  as  the  ones  I  saw  in  that 
case,  so  I  took  them  to  a  restaurant  where, 
at  least,  somebody  would  get  the  benefit  of 
my  care. 

In  handling  meats  of  all  kinds  deteri- 
oration can  be  more  easily  detected  than 
is  the  case  with  eggs,  because  the  shell 
hides  the  trouble  and  the  buyer  who  is 
also  the  customer,  never  is  quite  sure  of 
what  he  has  bought  until  he  opens  the 
egg  to  eat  it.  If  every  purchaser  could  be 
assured  that  the  shell  contained  a  fresh 
egg  the  call  for  eggs  would  be  so  great 
that  the  supply  would  be  unequal  to  it. 

Eggs  Not  Used  for  Hatching. — Every 
farmer  and  poultryman  should  send  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Bul- 
letin 141  and  placard  showing  relative 
keeping  qualities  of  fertile  and  unfertile 
eggs.  Most  anyone  can  fix  up  a  yard  to 
keep  the  males  in  after  hatching  season, 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
habits  of  all  other  .animals  we  cannot  but 
know  that  the  eggs  will  be  all  the  better 
food,  aside  from  the  keeping  qualities, 
when  there  are  no  males  kept  in  the  yards. 

DisTRiiii'TioN.  —  After  the  farmer  has 
done  his  part,  the  rest  lies  with  the  dis- 
tributors, and  these  are  not  always  in  a 
hurry,  especially  if  the  market  inclines 
upward,  to  get  the  eggs  to  the  retailer. 
Here  again,  the  government  could  help, 
through  the  pure  food  law,  by  setting  a 
seal  of  discouragement  on  storage  and 
low  quality  eggs,  forcing  dealers  to  buy 
and  sell  on  quality  basis  only.  Of  course 
some  will  say  the  government  could  not 
be  bothered  with  such  small  matters  as 
this,  but  I  want  to  know  why?  What  is 
government  for  if  not  to  concern  itself 
with  the  health  of  the  governed?  Health 
is  a  vital  question,  and  one  that  should 
concern  the  law  makers  of  the  nation. 

Egg  Prices  and  Statesmanship.  —  An- 
other thing  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
work  out  a  system  of  prices;  or  perhaps 
a  better  word  would  be  a  scale  of  prices. 
If  quality  governed  it  would,,  of  course, 
take  the  highest  price,  and  so  on  down, 
though  the  pity  is  that  the  poor  man  who 
really  needs  good  wholesome  food  would 
most  likely  get  the  stale  eggs.  But  these 
things  will  all  come  in  time,  of  that  I  am 
as  sure  as  I  am  that  "there  is  something 
rotten  in  Denmark,"  and  that  was  not 
said  of  eggs  either,  if  you  remember,  but 
of  things  and  folks  in  high  places,  and  the 
same  old  story  could  be  told  today  with 
equal  truth.  About  a  year  before  the  pos- 
tal savings  bank  law  became  a  fact,  I  was 
wearing  a  "boost  postal  savings  bank" 
button  when  the  cashier  of  our  local  bank 
saw  it  one  day,  and  shook  his  head  saying, 
"that  would  not  work  in  this  country, 
Mrs.  Swaysgood."  I  asked  him  why? 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "it's  too  large."  Well. 
I  said,  is  not  the  Government  as  large  as 
the  country,  and  if  it  is  not,  why,  we  need 
a  new  one.  Now  I  had  him  cornered,  be- 
cause no  American  is  going  to  admit  that 
the  Government  is  not  as  big  as  the 
country,  but  my  friend  simply  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "it  won't  do."  Time  has 
shown  that  it  will  do,  though  the  postal 
savings  bank,  like  the  parcels  post,  is  only 
an  infant,  meant  to  pacify  the  crying  chil- 
dren, the  plain  people,  without  alarming 
the  big  men  who  dominate  everything  in 
this  big  country.  The  money  the  people 
turn  into  the  postal  savings  banks,  in- 


stead of  being  used  by  the  Government,  is 
turned  over  to  the  bankers  to  use.  Most 
assuredly  the  Government  is  too  small  for 
the  job— it  is  only  in  pantaloons  yet; 
when  it  gets  into  full  sized  pants  it  will 
spend  its  own  money  and  make  money  on 
the  deal;  it  will  run  a  parcels  post  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  the  country — not 
a  half-way  proposition  that  does  not  hit 
the  express  men  at  all. 

A  Case  in  Point. — To  show  how  much 
we  need  some  sort  of  just  distributors  in 
this  country,  I  will  cite  one  case  of  interest 
to  myself.  On  December  the  2nd  I  ship- 
ped a  cockerel  C.  O.  D.  to  a  lady  in  Lassen 
Co.  The  price  was  five  dollars.  Coop  and 
cockerel  weighed  20  pounds.  The  agent 
here  said  charges  would  be  $1.25.  All 
right  so  far;  cockerel  was  shipped,  as  be- 
fore stated,  on  the  2nd  of  December;  on 
the  6th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  lady 
saying  "cockerel  received  and  he  is  a 
beauty,  cost  me  $7,  but  I  am  satisfied." 

Now,  then,  here  we  are  to  the  milk 
in  the  cocoanut.  The  lady  paid  the 
$7  to  Wells  Fargo  agent  on  December  4th, 
$5  of  which  should  have  come  to  me,  but 
this  is  the  24th  of  December,  just  20  days, 
mind  you.  and  my  share  of  the  $7  has  not 
arrived  yet.  1  went  to  the  agent  at  this 
end  of  the  line  and  reported  that  the 
shipment  had  been  received,  but  that  my 
money  had  not  come  yet,  so  he  wrote  the 
a'ient  at  Hot  Springs.  Lassen  county,  to 
send  check  at  once.  So  far  it.  has  not 
.'•ome.  Will  somebody  rise  and  explain 
what  interest  my  money  is  bringing? 

The  Cubk. — Government  ownership  of 
all  public  utilities  is  the  one  and  only  solu- 
tion to  this  robbery.  Wells  Fargo  and  all 
other  express  companies  are  just  as  much 
hold-up  men  as  the  men  that  stop  the 
trains  and  hold  up  the  messengers,  with 
this  exception:  One  has  the  Government 
lo  back  his  methods  and  the  other  has 
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the  Government  against  him.  Another 
point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
the  difference  between  my  value  and  what 
my  customer  had  to  pay.  When  the  lady 
asked  me  to  give  express  charges,  she 
said  to  Placerville.  I  called  up  the  Wells 
Fargo  agent  and  asked  for  exact  charges 
on  a  coop  and  cockerel  weighing  twenty 
pounds  to  that  place.  He  said  $1.25;  so 
I  wrote  her.  Then  she  changed  the  ship- 
ping point  to  Hot  Springs,  and  I  went  to 
the  trouble  of  seeing  the  agent  personally,, 
and  he  said  charges  would  be  about  tho 
same,  as  the  two  places  were  about  equal 
distance.  Now,  then,  you  will  perhaps 
want  to  know  where  the  balance  goes. 
A  postal  money  order  would  have  cost  my 
customer  five  cents — for  returning  five  dol- 
lars C.  O.  D.,  Wells  Fargo  chanrges  some- 
thing like  fifty  cents.  On  this  point  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  but  I  know  they  charged 
a  customer  fifteen  cents  on  a  collection  of 
$1.25  last  year,  so  I  am  not  very  much 
wrong,  as  you  will  see.  My  customer 
either  did  not  have  faith  in  my  honesty  or 
she  did  not  have  the  money  on  hand  at  the 
time  and  failed  to  realize  that  she  would 
have  to  pay  100  per  cent  for  C.  O.  D. 

Relations  to  Egg  Improvement. — While 
this  seems  immaterial  to  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  egg,  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the 
salient  features,  for  before  people  can 
have  pure  food,  we  must  have  better  meth- 
ods, and  cheaper  for  distributing  the  food. 
And  while  the  laboring  man  struggles  to 
make  things  better  by  strikes,  he  never 
can,  for  it  only  works  hardships  on  every- 
body concerned.  Once  the  farmer  takes  if 
up,  as  a  body,  there  will  be  something  do 
ing,  and  the  rottenness  will  disappear 
from  Denmark.  All  hail  to  the  farmer, 
the  hard-handed  son  of  toil,  the  only 
free  man  in  all  the  world!  May  his 
shadow  never  grow  less,  for  he  is  the 
arbiter  of  nations. 


VINDICATED  AT  LAST 

CROLEY'S  THEORY— that  the  best  egg  production  was  from 
a  mash  containing  a  mixture  of  MEAT  SCRAP  and  FISH  MEAL. 

In  the  year's  competitive  egg  laying  contest  held  at  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Agricultural  College — 1071  eggs  laid  by  5  hens  fed  on 
such  3/  mix  t- IT  6 

Mix  CROLEY'S  HIGH  PROTEIN  MEAT  SCRAP  (which  con- 
tains 25%  FISH  MEAL)  in  your  own  mash  and  get  the  same  results. 

Manufactured   Jf]]?  GEO.   H.  CROLEY  CO.,  IllC. 
631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

FOR    SALE    BY    ALL  DEALERS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns.  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Mlnoroas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


THIS  ENGINE  RUNS  ON  FUEL  OIL 

CHEAPEST  POWER  FOUND  YET 

Every  power  user  can  afford  a  MUNCIE 
CRll)H  Oil,  ENGINES,  11  will  give  far 
more  power  from  a  gallon  of  fuel  oil  than 
other  engines  will  from  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. Under  normal  conditions  it  will  use 
only  1  pint  of  fuel  oil  per  horse  power  per 
hour.  Will  also  run  on  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate without  any  change  in  equipment. 

Strongest  and  simplest  engine  made; 
practically  only  three  moving  parts; 
nothing  complicated  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Fill  up  the  tanks  and  start  it  running 
and  it  will  tun  until  you  stop  It.  Cheaper 
than  hired  men  or  electricity. 

Every  engine  equipped  with  force  feed 
lubricator,  and  many  other  exclusive  features.  Runs  either  way  and  can  be 
reversed  when  running. 

You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  perfectly, 
send  It  back  at  our  expense,  as  it  is  sold  under  a  guarantee.  Write  now  for 
catalogue  and  opinions  of  satisfied  users. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association. 
S3  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I.AM)  FOR  SALE. 


A    FEW    CHOICE    RANCHES   at  prices 

guaranteed  right.  Deep  loam  soil;  abun- 
dance of  ditch  water;  splendid  drainage; 
beautiful  oak  trees;  cheap  electricity;  % 
mile  from  R.  R.  station;  2  miles  from  big 
live  town.  All  in  good  voting  stand  of 
alfalfa.  Divided  as  follows:  116,  55,  25,  24 
and  11-acre  tracts.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  PAUL,  GOODLOE.  Soil  Expert,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

I  ll  EES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 

EARLY  TOMATOES — The  Quarantino  is 
the  wonderful  new  early  Italian  variety 
that  does  not  drop  its  early  blossoms, 
making  it  more  than  a  month  earlier  than 
others.  Plant  seeds  now.  Packet  10c. 
Oz.  $1.00.  Remit  coin  or  money  order. 
J.  S.  PHILIPPI.  Turlock.  Cal. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhlll,  Cal. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES— Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD,  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED— To  sell  orange, 
lemon  and  seedless  grapefruit  trees.  Com- 
missions paid  on  receipt  of  orders.  Robin- 
con  Citrus  Nurseries,  Valley  Center,  Pacific 
Electric  P.  O.,  San  Dlmas,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental tiees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  

CITRUS  TREES  —  Washington  Navels, 
Hrst-class  stock,  half  Inch  and  up.  C. 
Lcdig,  Globe,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  out 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Kosa.  Cal. 

IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill  and  30-foot 
steel  tower  for  same;  all  in  good  order; 
recently  purchased;  reason  for  sale,  not 
enough  wind;  price  right.  LEONARD 
COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhlll,  Cal. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE— Free  from 
noxious  seeds.  Address  V.  A.  PETERSON, 
Blacks,  Cal. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail  price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,   Rebuilt   and   Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot ...  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H  P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  .150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) . 200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.   Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have    a    full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  cail  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.0°  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT  No.  7. 


Ornamentation  of  the  Farm 
Properties. 


In  choosing  a  title  for  this  article  it 
was  thought  well  to  employ  a  term  that 
would  appeal  to  real  estate  operators  as 
well  as  farmers,  and  this  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  men  of  the  former  class 
are  especially  wary  and  sophisticated 
when  it  comes  to  titles  and  descriptions. 
There  is  something  about  the  word 
"properties,"  however  that  is  irresistable. 
It  combines  or  conveys  at  once  a  sense  of 
permanence,  domestic  stability  and  home- 
likeness,  with  the  opposite  idea  of  rapid 
improvement,  rapid  change  of  ownership, 
rapid  rise  in  value  or  at  least  in  valua- 
tion. It  is  a  word  that  calls  up  visions 
of  what  is  lasting  in  the  shape  of  con 
crete  walks  between  weedy  lots  at  one 
side  and  freshly  plowed  streets  at  the 
other.  Then  there  are  the  solid  stone 
pillars  marking  intersections  of  streets 
and  a  few  feet  away  a  tiny  8x10  office 
which  Hallowe'eners  might  easily  carry 
upon  their  shoulders.  Thus  everywhere 
the  elements,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  of 
fixedness  and  of  change. 

It  is  never  supposed  that  city  real 
estate  men  read  farm  papers  to  any  ex- 
tent, but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  writer 
that  the  farm  owner  be  persuaded  to  take 
for  the  time  the  real  estate  man's  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  ornamenting  his  prop- 
erties, so  to  speak.  In  the  case  of  the 
owner  of  a  farm  home,  used  as  such,  the 
idea  of  permanence  rules.  The  early 
planting  of  trees  for  windbreak,  shade  or 
ornament  is  found  to  have  been  the  rule 
in  most  parts  of  the  coast.  Men  who 
care  little  for  lawns  or  flowers  and  who 
fail  to  see  their  importance  as  a  selling 
asset  realize  the  value  of  trees  and  of 
age  in  trees.  They  get  busy  at  once,  as  a 
general  thing,  when  purchasing  a  piece 
of  land  unimproved.  Thus  we  find  our 
county  roads  fairly  diversified  either  with 
bordering  rows  of  trees  chosen  with  more 
or  less  skill,  or  with  what  is  of  greater 
importance  in  a  tourist's  eye,  groves  and 
backgrounds  of  different  trees  at  varying 
distances  from  the  road  and  marking 
eacb  a  homesite.  setting  off  the  clusters  of 
the  buildings  as  though  in  so  many  pic 
tures.  and  adding  vastly  to  to  the  per- 
spective, conveying  better  ideas  of  dis- 
tance and  extent  to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
hibiting the  individual  tastes  of  the  de- 
signers and  a  hundred  other  aesthetic 
meanings  little  guessed  or  sought  by 
them. 

More  than  a  year  ago  appeared  in  these 
columns  an  article  by  some  good  horticul 
tural  writer,  whose  name  escapes  me, 
upon  the  subject  of  tree  planting  along 
the  new  California  State  highway.  It 
dealt  with  the  aesthetic  values  above  al- 
luded to  and  also  emphasized  the  value  to 
the  State  from  a  purely  commercial  point 
of  view  of  such  ornamentation.  To  this 
article  the  reader  is  commended,  as  it 
covers  the  ground,  and  a  further  discus- 
sion here  would  lead  us  somewhat  afield. 
We  wish,  however,  to  apply  the  same 
ideas,  aesthetic  and  commercial,  to  the 
more  strictly  home  plantings,  not  only  of 
trees,  but  of  lawns,  shrubbery,  vines  and 
flowers  and  to  develop  the  two-fold  mean 
ings  before  outlined  of  permanence  and 
change  involved  in  such  work.  In  a  fu- 
ture article  the  details  and  the  difficulties 
will  be  dealt  Willi,  also  the  encouraging 
features  of  ornamental  hortlcu'ture  on 
the  farm  as  contrasted  with  its  pursuit 
in  town.    Of  these  encouraging  features 


CLEAN  POWER 

"Pacific  Service"  is  the  cleanest  power 
in  the  world.  There's  no  dirt  connected 
with  it.  A  twitch  of  a  switch  starts  it 
going — another  twitch  stops  it. 

"Pacific  Service"  has  greatly  simplified 
and  reduced  work  in  home,  factory  and 
on  the  farm.  It  is  a  twentieth  century 
economical  convenience  that  is  there 
when  you  want  it,  and  it  always  does 
what's  demanded  of  it. 

Let  us  give  full  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


there  are  many,  and  they  place  orna- 
mentation of  farm  properties  well  below 
the  class  of  luxuries.  A  consideration 
first  of  the  values,  commercial  and 
aesthetic,  aside  from  the  question  of  cost 
prepares  one  for  this  view. 

Just  as  tree  plantings  impress  the 
tourist  or  homeseeker  with  a  sense  of 
permanence,  so  shrubberies  and  flower 
borders  suggest  something  of  life  and 
change.  Dignity,  stateliness,  reserve  are 
imparted  to  a  pretentious  farm  house  by 
the  presence  of  mature  trees  adapted  to 
this  end.  Vines  and  lawns  in  their  effects 
partake  of  the  nature  of  both  elements. 
They  subdue  the  cold  exclusiveness  of  the 
house  and  suggest  habitation,  and  the 
flower  borders  and  informal  shrubberies 
suggest  whatever  of  emotion  or  of  red 
blood  may  be  expected  within.  It  is  easy 
to  dilate  without  limit  here,  but  it  seems 
more  to  serve  our  purpose  just  to  say 
that  pretty,  tasty,  well  kept  surroundings 
representing  months  or  years  of  care  at- 
tract a  different  class  of  buyers  for  farms 
than  those  buyers  who  simply  compute 
the  acreage  yields  and  the  revenue  there- 
from. 

Age  in  the  planting  conveys  to  many  a 
sense  of  the  owner's  having  bestowed  his 
best  care  upon  the  premises,  land  in- 
cluded, lor  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  place  is  distinctly  homelike:  has  or 
seems  to  have  traditions,  human  assoiia 
Hons  and  a  past,  does  not  repel  by  its 
ultra  newness.  On  the  other  hand,  th- 
lately  mown  lawn,  ample  in  its  propol 
Cons  and  variety,  its  lights  and  shadows, 
restful  in  its  lack  of  restraint  as  com- 
pared with  city  lawns,  suggests  recent  or 


present  occupation.  One  can  probably  see 
the  owner  by  calling  and  can  deal  di 
redly,  not  through  an  agent.  One  does 
not  need  the  morning  paper  in  the  mail 
box  at  the  gate  nor  the  dog  basking  on 
the  steps  to  tell  him  this. 

The  flowers  in  their  riotous  profusion 
suggest  emotion,  freedom,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aesthetic  sense  and  its  ac- 
companying refinements.  They  seem  to 
Bay  for  their  owners:  "We  live  here."  with 
the  emphasis  upon  the  first  or  the  second 
word  as  happens.  The  arrangement  of 
t he  flowers  will  betray  to  a  knowing  eye 
where  the  accent  is  intended.  In  either 
case  one  wishes  to  meet  the  growers.  It 
would  be  a  sale  bet  that  the  old-fashioned 
sofa  in  the  parlor  is  well  loaded  with 
cushions  displaying  the  latest  in  em- 
broiders, for  here,  peeping  out  from 
among  the  old  Duchess  roses  is  a  climb- 
ing Kaiserina. 

One  is  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see 
that  the  well  rolled  walk  leads  beyond 
the  house  to  a  barn  that,  without  vulgar 
'  gingerbread  work,"  is  an  ornament  to 
the  place.  Such  things  go  together.  This 
man  who  has  noticed  us  and  who  now  ap- 
proaches in  genial  fashion  with  his  hands 
in  his  peckets,  a  sort  of  ill-disguised  "I've 
made  good"  air  about  him,  must  be  the 
owni  r.  We  need  not  the  garrulous  urchin 
at  his  elbow  to  inform  us  that  "We've  got 
a  new  automobile,  n'  she's  a  peach!"  We 
quite  expected  that  she  was.  Well,  it^ 
plain  to  see  this  place  is  not  for  sale. 
'Good  morning.  We  just  stopped  in  to 
Inquire  if  the  place  back  here  at  the 
corner  is  for  sale.  There  seemed  to  be 
nobody  at  home  as  we  came  by." 
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Treatise  on  Tilth. 


Although  we  do  not  have  in  California 
valleys  much  of  the  advantage  which  the 
writer  of  the  following  treatise  on  tilth 
attributes  to  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  ground,  his  practical  explana- 
tions are  otherwise  edifying.  The  writer 
is  F.  S.  Harris,  and  the  Utah  Parmer  gives 
him  public  contact: 

In  order  that  dry  farming  may  be. suc- 
cessful the  soil  should  be  in  as  favorable 
condition  as  possible.  The  soil  is  the 
store  house  from  which  the  plant  gets  its 
supply  of  food  and  water.  It  furnishes 
support  and  can  truly  be  called  the  plant's 
home.  The  condition  of  that  home  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  plant  will 
determine  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

The  soils  of  dry-farm  areas  are  usually 
well  supplied  with  the  necessary  plant 
food  elements,  so  the  chief  concern  is  as- 
sociated with  the  water  supply  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  plant  home. 
This  physical  condition  may  be  expressed 
by  the  word  tilth,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  soil  particles  and 
their  arrangement  or  structure. 

What  Is  Tilth?  —  Every  practical 
farmer  is  familiar  with  that  condition  of 
the  soil  known  as  good  tilth,  and  he  is 
aware  of  its  importance  in  the  production 
of  profitable  crops.  It  is  to  secure  this 
tilth  that  he  plows,  discs  and  drags  his 
land.  He  knows  that  the  more  he  works 
the  soil  the  better  condition  he  puts  it  in. 
He  often  fails,  however,  to  use  the  forces 
of  nature  in  helping  him  do  this  work, 
since  he  may  perform  his  tillage  opera- 
tions without  regard  to  season  of  the  year 
or  condition  of  the  soil.  He  makes  peace 
with  his  conscience  by  assuring  himself 
that  his  land  has  been  giving  the  neces 
sary  plowing,  two  discings  and  a  drag 
ging. 

The  size  of  the  soil  particles  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  farmer.  All  he  can  do  is 
to  change  their  arrangement.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  tillage,  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  by  alternate  wet- 
ting and  drying,  by  root  action,  by  the 
addition  of  organic  matter  and  certain 
chemical  substances,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  ways.  These  methods  will  each  be 
discussed  in  their  order. 

What  Tillage  Dons. — Tillage  changes 
the  structure  of  the  soil  by  establishing 
lines  of  weakness  throughout  the  mas? 
and  shifting  the  partieles  on  each  other. 
It  tends  to  increase  the  air  space  and 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  natural  com 
pacting.  The  effects  of  the  tillage,  how 
ever,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  the  land  is  too 
wet,  tillage  will  be  a  detriment  instead  of 
a  benefit,  since  it  puddles  the  soil.  A 
field  was  once  plowed  and  one-half  har- 
rowed when  the  soil  had  just  the  right 
amount  of  moisture  for  handling.  That 
night  it  rained  and  the  next  day  the  rest 
of  the  field  was  harrowed  while  still  very 
wet.  The  two  parts  were  planted  just 
the  same,  but  the  crop  on  the  portion 
which  was  worked  when  wet  was  an  en- 
tire failure,  while  the  other  portion  pro- 
duced a  fine  crop.  The  tilth  of  the  one 
had  been  so  injured  that  it  was  a  number 
of  years  before  it  was  as  good  as  the 
other.  This  experience  has  been  repeated 
by  many  farmers. 

How  Water  Acts. — In  dry-farm  regions 
the  soil  is  more  often  handled  when  too 
dry  than  too  wet.  When  dry  it  breaks 
into  clods  rather  than  crumbling  into  the 
granular  structure  which  is  so  desirable. 

Not  only  should  the  soil  be  tilled  when 
it  has  the  proper  amount  of  moisture,  but 
the  season  of  the  year  makes  consider- 
able difference.  Where  practical,  fall 
plowing  promotes  good  tilth  in  the  soil, 
since  the  forces  of  nature  acting  during 
the  winter  on  the  plowed  land  produce 
the  desirable  granulation.  Thus  by  watch- 
ing closely  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and 


the  season,  one  plowing  at  the  right  time 
can  be  made  more  effectual  in  giving  the 
soil  the  proper  tilth  than  two  plowings 
at  the  wrong  time. 

The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  soil  tends  to  overcome  each  year  any 
mistakes  of  tillage  the  farmer  may  have 
made.  All  who  love  the  soil  and  who 
observe  it  carefully  have  been  struck  by 
the  mellow  condition  in  the  spring  when 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  This  con- 
dition is  produced  by  the  ice  crystals  ex- 
panding on  freezing  and  establishing  lines 
of  weakness  between  the  soil  grains.  This 
force  of  nature  can  do  the  work  much 
cheaper  and  more  effectively  than  man 
with  all  his  implements,  and  its  action 
should  therefore  be  promoted.  This  can 
be  done  by  having  a  fair  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  during  the  winter  and  by 
fall  plowing. 

Every  time  the  soil  becomes  wet  and 
then  dries  out  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
granulation  produced  by  the  elastic  water 
films  around  the  soil  particles.  These 
films  have  a  force  which  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. The  cracking  produced  in  the 
soil  when  it  is  dried  out  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  this  force.  A  soil  which  is  badly 
puddled  can  often  be  restored  to  good 
tilth  simply  by  alternate  wetting  and 
drying.  This  method  of  ameliorating  the 
soil,  however,  cannot  be  influenced  greatly 
by  the  dry-farmer,  since  he  must  get  his 
moisture  as  it  comes  to  him  from  the 
rains  of  heaven. 

In  an  experiment  with  cropped  and  un- 
cropped  soils,  it  was  found  that  where  the 
crops  were  grown  the  soil  had  a  better 
tilth  than  where  no  crops  were  raised. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  roots  in  making  a  network  through 
the  soil  produced  lines  of  weakness  and 
promoted  desirable  flocculation  of  the  soil 
particles.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
long  periods  without  cropping  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  tilth  of  soils,  however 
much  they  might  be  beneficial  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Manuring. — One  of  the  surest,  methods 
at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  for  improv- 
ing the  tilth  of  his  soil  is  by  the  addition 
of  organic  matter.  A  soil  which  is  high 
in  organic  matter  is  almost  always  in  a 
good  physical  condition,  while  one  which 
is  low  must  be  handled  with  care  or  it 
will  bake,  clod  and  do  other  things  which 
accompany  poor  tilth.  The  organic  mat- 
ter besides  its  direct  action  has  an  in- 
direct effect  on  the  structure  of  the  soil 
by  helping  to  retain  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  tillage  most  effective. 

Effects  of  Alkali. — There  are  certain 
chemical  substances  which  are  damaging 
to  the  best  physical  conditions  of  the  soil. 
The  alkali  found  in  many  arid  soils  be- 
long to  this  class.  Black  alkali,  or 
sodium  carbonate,  is  especially  bad.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  a  soil  in  good 
tilth  which  is  high  in  black  alkali.  A  per- 
son in  selecting  a  dry-farm  should,  there- 
fore, know  that  even  if  the  alkali  is  not 
strong  enough  to  kill  his  crop,  it  may  be 
strong  enough  to  interfere  with  the  tilth 
of  his  land. 

Main  Problem  in  Dry  -  Farming.  —  In 
dry-farming  the  main  problem  will  always 
be  the  conservation  of  moisture.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  keep  the 
soil  in  good  tilth,  as  its  water-holding 
capacity  is  thereby  increased  and  the 
evaporation  from  its  surface  diminished. 
Aside  from  moisture  considerations,  the 
yield  of  crops  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
tilth  of  the  soil,  since  good  tilth  means  a 
favorable  home  for  the  plant,  while  poor 
tilth  means  a  poor  home. 

In  summarizing  the  conditions  which 
bring  about  the  proper  tilth  for  dry-farm 
soil,  it  might  be  said  that  tillage  opera- 
tions should  be  conducted  when  the  soil 
is  fairly  moist,  but  not  too  wet,  and  at 
the  right  season.     Measures  should  be 


used  to  promote  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  as  well  as  wetting  and  drying. 
Organic  matter  should  be  added  to  the 
iioil  and  alkali  should  be  avoided. 


When  those  who  are  engaged  in  dry- 
farming  learn  to  keep  their  soil  in  good 
tilth  the  great  industry  will  have  fewer 
failures  and  many  more  successes. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the   whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1%   f%  *\  — 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p.   ■  ■all  C#"s  1HI 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p.  VillOVFll 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  f\f\  ^flAA/l  "  T*  T\  mn  A 

*V-ite  at  once  for  illustrated  vIV/  ±D £LOj£  1F1C 

descriptive  literature  with  full  i    .            .   «      ,  .                     ,  , 

information.    Agents  wanted  V-Omplete    With    Line     Shaft,  TrUCK, 

GILSON  MFC  CO.  PumP  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
i-tOParkst,  ^Washington. wu.  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisco.Sacramcnto,  Los  Angeles 


California  Stump  Puller 


—  IS  — 

Powerful 

Durable 

Reliable 

Gets  All 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  In  the  fleld. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pateated    191?   Automatic  Water  Balaace 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electrtc-drlren  Irrigation  pump 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Is  so   carefully   designed   and  con- 
structed  that    they    have   a  higher 
efficiency   than  any  other  pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
.os  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

250,000  PLANTS  l«i:VI)i   FOR  DKI.I  V  KH  Y 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.     Clean.  Vlcorou*  mid  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 

Chili  II.  Harle,  >licr.  fovrcspiiiulence  Solicited  Home  1'hone  4117 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thatyon 

BUT 


it  is  being  starved  lo 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  loots  is  worn 
out— it  needs  a  fertilizer. 


We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  (or  tbe  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
oat  soil  and  gives  you 

crop  of  better  quality 

Wfite  lo-day  lor  out  FREE  BOOKS  ol  facta  a 
information  regarding  fertilizing. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Urgcil  manufacturer,  of  Fertiliiera.  Poult 

:  C 


Tips  on  Turkish  Tobacco. 

A  correspondent  in  Tulare  county  who 
has  watched  closely  the  development  of 
Turkish  tobacco  culture  in  that,  section, 
writes  as  follows:  "The  varieties  mostly 
planted  are  Cavallo  and  Samson,  and  I 
am  sure  cannot  be  secured  from  seedsmen, 
as  it  is  imported  and  the  demand  almost 
nil.  About  the  first  year  it  was  planted 
here  I  second  some  plants  for  experimen- 
tal purposes,  and  posted  myself  as  much 
as  possible.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  vis- 
ited those  in  charge  of  the  experiments, 
tne  managers  of  the  John  Bollman  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  They  told  me 
and  showed  uie  everything  they  could 
about  California  grown  and  imported 
Turkish  tobacco.  I  saw  grades  varying 
In  cost  in  Turkey  from  7c  to  $1.72  per 
pound.  To  be  honest,  I  must  say  -the 
7c  leaves  were  better  than  the  California 
grown.  With  a  duty  of  35c  per  pound, 
iliis  7c  grade  would  cost  42c  per  pound. 
The  reason  for  the  price  offered  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  is.  therefore,  obvious.  The 
Industry  is  new  here  and  largely  experi- 
ment, tl.  Let  ;io  man  who  has  not  seen  it 
grown  put  in  an  acreage  without  an  ex- 
perienced grower  can  be  secured  to  handle 
the  crop  from  start  to  finish.-' 

Prunes  Per  Parcels-Post. 

Quiet  markets  prevailed  in  the  East 
during  December  for  California  dried 
fruits,  and  such  business  as  is  reported 
was  of  i  be  hand-to-mouth  description;  but 
it  is  said  that  the  scarcity  of  California 
offerings  ot  prunes  has  had  the  effect  of 
directing  attention  to  the  Italian  variety 
produced  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  It 
is  confidently  believed,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  the  California  article  will  be 
brisk  during  the  present  month  and  thai 
tbe  growers  of  Santa  Clara  who  have  held 
.in  10  their  stock  will  be  enabled  to  un- 
load at  remunerative  figures.  Some  good 
advertising  of  California  prunes  has  been 
done  by  the  residents  of  San  Jose  and 
neighboring  towns  by  sending  small,  at- 
tractively got  up  boxes  of  this  product  to 
friends  in  the  East.  The  movement  was 
assisted  by  the  local  papers  and  helped 
iilong  by  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co. 
wHh  a  special  cheap  rate.  An  enterpris- 
ing San  Oiego  man  is  also  reported  to 
have  started  two  carloads  of  eight-pound 
packages  Eastward  on  January  1st  under 
the  new  parcels-post  rule,  the  most  for 
which  was  96c  per  package.  Hearing  this, 
i he  express  companies  are  said  to  have 
cut  the  rate  on  prunes  to  35c  for  an  eight- 
pound  package  for  the  same  distance, 
which  action  may  be  taken  as  the  pre- 
liminary skirmish  between  parcels-post, 
i-nd  express  companies. 

Comments  on  Wine-Grape  Growing. 

Although  the  wine-grape  growers  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  have  had  any- 
thing but  a  satisfactory  year,  this  does 
not  appear  to  hold  good  with  the  grape- 
growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  who 
are  said  to  have  realized  from  $lf>  to  $19, 
and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $22.50,  per 
ton.  The  wine  produced  there  is  also  of 
uniform  good  quality  and  commands  a 
ready  market  at  profitable  prices.  Com- 
menting on  the  poor  results  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  a  prominent  grower  of  the 
Santa  Claia  valley  attributes  most  of  it 
to  the  poor  judgment  shown  by  many 
new  arrivals  and  also  some  land  compa- 
nies who  elect  to  try  to  produce  a  crop 
not  suited  to  the  soil.  Much  of  this  is 
due  to  ignorance,  but  such  mistakes  could 
easily  be  avoided  by  consulting  a  soil 
and  agricultural  expert.  It  would  be  dif- 
licult  to  estimate  the  saving  this  small 
preliminary  outlay  might  effect.  Not  that 
Santa  Clara  vineyardists  have  not  had 
their  troubles.  Disease  had  attacked  the 
vines,  and  resistant  vines  had  to  he  sub- 


stiuted,  with  the  attendant  loss  of  years 
of  producing  activity.  In  conclusion,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  qualify 
of  the  grapes  and  wine  produced  has  all 
to  do  with  establishing  thp  prices  which 
are  offered  the  growers. 


Raisin  Reports. 

The  final  figures  on  the  raisin  crop 
would  appear  to  knock  out  all  the  early 
season  estimates  of  a  short  crop,  the  latest 
returns  giving  S5.000  tons  as  against 
70,000  tons  for  1911.  Eastern  shipments 
out  of  tbe  San  Joaquin  valley  for  the 
months  of  October  and  November  are  re- 
ported to  have  reached  the  immense  total 
oi  56,000  tons.  These,  added  to  the  De- 
cember shipments,  are  expected  to  bring 
the  grand  total  to  not  less  than  65,000 
tons.  These  phenomenally  heavy  ship- 
ments will  mean  the  smallest  holdover 
[or  I  be  new  year  in  'lie  history  of  the 
industry  and  augurs  well  for  good  mar- 
kets for  next  season's  crop.  Growers  are 
reported  to  be  readily  responding  to  the 
efforts  of  the  newly  organized  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  Manager  Madison 
is  more  than  pleased  with  the  number  of 
contracts  coming  in  for  his  signature  and 
expresses  his  belief  that  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  contracts  for 
at  least  60%  of  the  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  packers  are  now  showing  activity 
in  making  contracts,  one  firm  having  al 
ready  signed  tor  approximately  1,000  tons 
of  Thompsons,  the  terms  being  4c  for  a 
one-year  agreement,  and  on  a  three-year 
contract  4c  for  the  first  year  and  STV£c  for 
the  other  two. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  Parrott  ranch  near  Chico  received 
:'')  Holstein  bulls  from  the  East  last  Sat 
urday. 

Last  week  the  Bollard  Bros,  of  Wood- 
land, supplied  two  Merino  ewes  and  one 
ram  to  fill  an  order  for  Guatemala. 

Two  Montauas,  L.  G.  Foster  and  C.  J. 
Nelson,  alter  looking  over  this  State  for 
a  favorable  point  to  start  a  dairying  busi- 
ness, purchased  50  acres  near  Hughson. 
Stanislaus  county,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
(  reeling  suitable  modern  buildings. 

Reports  from  the  stock-producing  sec- 
tions of  southern  Santa  Clara  and  north- 
ern San  Benito  counties  indicate  that, 
while  the  cattle  so  far  have  suffered  no 
great  hardship,  a  generous  rain  at  this 
time  would  be  a  great  blessing. 

F.  P.  Shellabarger,  of  Hanford,  last 
week  sold  a  span  of  fine  black  mares  of 
his  own  raising  to  a  farmer  at  Alpaugh. 
receiving  $540  for  the  team.  The  animals 
were  well  matched  and  weighed  1,500  lbs. 
each. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Salinas  Cream- 
ery Co.  showed  the  concern  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  having  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  year's  business.  All  the  old 
officers  were  re-elected. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  during  the  week,  sold 
the  entire  herd  of  Short-horn  grade  stock 
owned  by  H.  Taubner-Goethe  of  Ruther- 
ford, Napa  county,  to  the  hay  and  grain 
firm  of  Scott.  Magner  &  Miller,  of  San 
Francisco. 

John  Yore,  of  Yuba  county,  sold  a  car- 
load of  beef  cattle  to  a  party  at  Vina, 
Tehama  county,  which  averaged  $90.07  per 
head,  said  to  be  the  highest  price  reached 
by  beef  cattle  in  northern  California. 

Lima  Bean  Men  Reorganize. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  profitable  growers'  organizations 
in  California,  has  gone  out  of  existence, 
to  reorganize  as  a  purely  co-operative  con- 
cern. Before  this  association  was  or- 
ganized the  lima  bean  market  for  years 
had  been  in  a  bad  condition  and  prices 
were  little  more  than  enough  to  balance 


the  cost  of  production.  The  association, 
without  increasing  a  particle  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  got  for  the  producer  legiti- 
mate profits.  It  was,  however,  organized 
on  a  basis  that  left  it  open  to  attack  under 
the  anti-trust  laws.  Under  the  new 
method  it  will  be  entirely  co-operative 
and  should  lie  fully  as  effective,  if  not 
more  so,  than  under  the  old  method. 


Charges  Restraint  of  Trade. 

Russ  !).  Stephens,  of  Sacramento,  made 
a  plea  before  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  urging  that  body  to  join  the 
shippers  in  protesting  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  against  existing 
freight  and  refrigerating  rates  on  fruits. 
The  increase  of  the  minimum  from  24,000 
to  26.000  pounds  per  care  in  1911  was  bit- 
terly attacked  on  the  ground  that  ship- 
pers had  to  pile  the  fruit  higher,  the  I 
contention  being  that  the  atmosphere  at 
the  top  of  the  car  was  bad.  Stephens 
said  the  high  minimum  was  practically 
a  restraint  of  trade,  as  the  fruit  leached 
i  he  East  in  :>uch  poor  condition  that  a 
loss  resulted  to  the  producer.  The  Com 
mission  toid  him  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing approaching  restraint  of  trade,  the 
growers  should  lay  their  grievance  before 
tbe  United  States  Attorney  General. 


Mills  Cleans  Up. 

Earl  Mills,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Butte  county,  has  just,  made 
a  thorough  clean-up  of  the  orange  and 
olive  trees  on  the  streets  and  in  the  yards 
of  the  residences  of  Chico,  by  treating 
them  with  a  systematic  course  of  fumiga- 
tion and  spraying,  and  he  will  have  the 
fumigation  outfits  moved  to  Oroville  at 
once,  where  the  trees  of  that  town  will 
receive  similar  treatment. 


Livermore  Poultry  Show. 

Livermore,  Alameda  county,  will  hold 
a  poultry  show  tbe  latter  part  of  this 
month,  the  entries  closing  January  14th. 
The  plan  followed  last  year  of  awarding 
cash  prizes  proved  very  satisfactory  and 
will  be  the  rule  again.  First,  second,  and 
(bird  prize  winners  will  be  awarded  40, 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME:  TO  PLANT 

BLUE  GUMS 

TIh'v    jire   in   Hal*    ready  fur 

Ion-  price  for  fine  Htoek, 

$  1.25  per  100 
$10.00    "  1000 

AIho  roMCN,  fruit  treei*  and  other 
nunnery  t*toek. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

Colma,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 

H.  KEMPF,  Manager. 
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JUST  OUT  — FREE! 
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WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

It.  D.  1,  I'nHndenn,  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  <  <>..  (al. 

Phone,  Fair  Oaks  2520. 


20,  and  10%,  respectively,  of  the  total 
entrance  fees  in  each  variety,  and  a  grand 
prize  of  $100  will  be  the  award  for  the 
best  display,  besides  $lo0  for  the  grand 
championship.  H.  P.  Schwab,  who  for 
the  past  seven  years  has  judged  the  Madi- 
BOn  Square  show  in  New  York,  will  judge 
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all  varieties  "at  Livermore.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Guire,  Livermore,  is  secretary.  Only  pens 
consisting  of  one  male  and  four  females 
can  be  entered,  and  the  entrance  fee  is 
$10  per  pen. 

Lindsay's  Orange  Shipments. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  oranges 

FIELD  GROWN 

ROSES 


BOTH  BUDDED  AND 
ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS 


Our  stock  comprises  the 
well-known  varieties  as  well  as 
many  "new  roses." 

If  you  want  one  dozen,  100 
or  1000  we  can  make  yon  attrac- 
tive prices. 

All  roses  carefully  packed  for 
shipment. 


Write  us  today  for  list  and 
prices. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
And  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

ROMONA 
mufacturing  Co 
.  omona  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


shipped  from  Lindsay,  Tulare  county, 
during  the  year  just  closed  was  1285,  as 
against  1840  for  the  year  1911.  a  decrease 
of  555  cars. 


A  Weighty  Resolution 

The  Santa  Rosa  Grange,  at  a  meeting 
held  last  Saturday,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved.  Thai  Santa  Rosa  Grange  No. 
17  respectfully  requests  our  legislators  to 
enact  laws,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
making  it  the  oniy  lawful  way  to  market 
farm  produce  by  weight;  that  no  eggs 
shall  be  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  no  hay 
by  the  bale;  no  fruit  by  the  box;  but  all 
products,  of  whateved  kind,  shall  be  sold 
by  weight  and  quality  only." 


Will  Cease  Dealing  in  Figures. 

.4s  a  result  of  the  suit  filed  recently  by 
the  Government  against  the  "butter  trust" 
in  Chicago  the  Los  Angeles  Produce  Ex- 
change voted  lo  discontinue  quoting  and 
fixing  prices  on  butter  and  eggs,  and  after 
January  6th  the  butter  and  egg  committee 
of  the  Exchange  will  cease  issuing  quo- 
tations. The  Government  accuses  the 
"trust"  of  holding  60,000  tons  of  butter 
in  storage,  allowing  just  enough  to  be 
withdrawn  to  keep  the  market  short  and 
thus  keeping  the  price  10c  per  pound 
above  what  it  should  be  were  the  market 
uncontrolled. 


Want  Citrus  Experiment  Station. 

The  establishment  of  a  citrus  experi- 
ment station  in  central  California  will 
again  be  made  the  subject  of  a  petition 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  will  also  in- 
clude a  request  for  the  establishment  of 
a  chair  of  citrus  culture  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  question  was  taken 
up  some  two  years  ago,  but  was  aban- 
doned when  it  was  learned  the  University 
had  no  funds  to  make  the  extensions. 
Strong  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Bast 
Side  towns  in  Tulare  county  to  have  the 
experiment  station  located  near  Porter' 
ville,  in  case  the  University  appropri- 
ations for  this  work  are  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Legislature. 

Persistent  Prune  Planting. 

Fruit  tree  planting  in  Sonoma  county 
this  season  will,  it  is  said,  surpass  any 
previous  season.  Last  week  alone,  20,000 
trees  were  received  at  Healdsburg,  Ore- 
gon supplying  a  good  part  of  the  stock. 
Prunes  are  most  in  demand.  '  The  same 
conditions  prevail  in  Butte  county,  where 
the  deputy  horticultural  commissioner  es- 
timates that  between  60,000  and  7O„Q00 
prune  trees  will  be  set  out  in  the  Chico 
and  Durham  sections  in  the  spring;  but 
the  demand  for  both  prune  and  almond 
nursery  stock  far  exceeds  the  local  sup 
ply. 

Pacific  Coast  Nursery  Stock  Recom- 
mended. 

Edward  U.  Amundsen,  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  San  Diego  county, 
advises  the  fruit-growers  that  just  as  good 
stock  can  be  procured  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  as  from  t lie  Eastern  or  Southern 
States,  and  that  it  is  less  apt  to  be  in- 
fected. His  remarks  were  prompted  by 
the  recent,  arrival  of  a  case  containing  75 


Big  Seed 
CATALOGUE 

(A  GARDEN  MANUAL) 

FREE 

160  pages  full  of  valuable  information 
With  350  illustration*.  This  manual  tells 
you  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant 
it.    Write  or  phone  for  it  now. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER 
SEED  CO. 

113-115  \.  »lnln  St.,  i. <>s   Vngeles,  Cal. 
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trees  from  Beatrice,  Neb.,  out  of  which 
eleven  peacli  and  one  plum  showed  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  peach-root  borer, 
and  an  apple  tree  was  effected  with  root- 
knot. 


FOREST    OWNERS    PLAN  CON- 
SERVATION. 

With  a  capitalization  of  $5,000,000,  the 
Lumberman's  Timber  Company  has  been 
formed  in  San  Francisco  to  take  over  the 
timber  holdings  of  B.  F.  Durphy  and  sev 
eral  other  lumbermen,  and  to  inaugurate 
a  reforesting  plan  in  the  dealing  with  its 
Itiu.OOO  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  state, 
so  that  the  amount  of  standing  timber 
will  remain  nearly  constant.  The  scheme 
shows  how  the  edtication  of  the  old  style 
lumberman,  who  cut  everything  standing, 
has  advanced,  so  that  he  now  uses  scien- 
tific methods  and  possesses  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  values  that  timber  will  have  in 
twenty  or  forty  years  from  now. 

Outside  of  the  government  reserves, 
with  the  trained  foresters,  where  stump- 
age  is  sold  and  the  mature  trees  marked 
for  cutting,  this  company  in  San  Francisco 
plans  one  of  the  most  scientific,  handling 
of  forests. 

Richard  Shaw  was  elected  temporary 
president  of  the  company.  Permanent  of- 
ficers will  be  chosen  within  a  few  weeks 
when  the  eastern  capitalists  who  are  back 
of  the  company  will  be  in  California  for 
Hie  formation  of  the  holding  company. 

The  deal  has  been  promoted  by  B.  F. 
Durphy,  who  has  been  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  but  his  holdings  are 
not  the  largest  of  any  single  owner  who 
is  selling  to  this  new  company.  At.  the 
present  time  the  company  has  acquired 
100,000  acres  with  a  stand  of  3.339,000.000 
feet  of  pine,  fir  and  redwood.  The  plans 
call  for  the  acquiring  of  400,000  acrer. 
within  a  short  time,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  a  stand  of  10,000,000,000. 

No  lumbering  will  be  done  by  this  com 
pany.  Stumpage  only  will  be  sold  to  the 
mills  at  prices  based  on  the  schedule 
arranged  by  the  United  States  forest  ser- 
vice. The  largest  cut  estimated  for  any 
one  year  is  that  of  1918  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  stand,  which  will  give  the  company 
approximately  $666,000.  After  1923  but 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  stand  will 
be  cut  annually  and  this  amount  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  a  return  of  $471,000.  The 
estimated  stand  of  10,000,000,000  feet 
which  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
cruising  is  divided  into  three-fifths  fir, 
one-fifth  pine  and  one-fifth  redwood. 


SOURING  FIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  in  a  quandary 
just  now  and  must  appeal  to  your  wider 
observation  for  help.  I  have  been  plan- 
ning to  set  several  acres  to  figs,  either 
Calimyrna  or  Adriatic,  but  am  not  sure 
3  et  which  would  be  most  profitable,  as 
Calimyrna  sours  so  badly  here.  Read- 
ing of  hundreds  of  acres  already  being 
set,  are  we  in  danger  of  overdoing  the 
business,  think  you? — R.  K.,  Orosi. 

This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  souring 
figs  owing  to  early  rains.  If  souring  is 
your  only  trouble  would  say  by  all  means 
plant  Calimyrnas,  or  Smyrnas,  another 
name  for  the  same  thing.  The  Adriatic 
sours  worse  as  a  rule  than  the  other. 
Sour  figs  may  often  be  sold  at  reduced 
price  to  the  Mediterranean  peoples  in 
our  cities. 

It  is  nearly  a  stand-off  in  popularity 
between  White  Adriatics  and  Calimyrnas 
in  most  fig  districts.  The  balance  is  all 
in  favor  of  the  Calimyrnas  except  that 
caprifying  is  very  often  only  partially 
successful  and  the  yields  are  poor,  but 
enough  persons  are  very  successful  with 
caprifying  to  show  that  good  yields  can 
be  secured.  We  would  say  that,  there  was 
not  the  slighest  danger  of  overproduc- 
tion provided  growers  could  look  a  Her 
the  marketing  and  distribution. — D.  J.  W. 


ALL  VARIETIES 

EVERY  TREE— A  TREE. 

You  can  safely  trust  your  orders  to  us 
for  citrus  and  deciduous  trees,  plants, 
vim  «.  etc. — no  matter  what  the  size  of 
your  order,  small  or  large.  Our  many 
years  of  experience  and  the  ideal  loca- 
tions of  our  immune  nurseries  enables 
us  to  grow  the  finest  stock  obtainable 
anywhere,  We  guarantee  "11  stock 
sold  to  be  true  to  name. 


if  your  land  is  all  planted  to  other 
crops — why  not  put  in  a  border  of  figs? 
The  Calimyrna  Fig  is  the  genuine 
Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  introduced  and 
successfully  grown  by  us. 

Figs  are  never  failing,  sure  bearers — 
require  little  care,  and  are  good  profit 
makers. 

Write  us  for  frther  details. 

We  ejin  supply  your  wants  complete — 
apples,  apricots,  almonds,  olives,  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  lemons,  oranges,  pome- 
los, etc. 

Ornamental 

ffl|Plantf>5bi-iibvJRoSeS 


J  ' ':  If ; 

If  you  figure  on  planting  anything  in 
the  way  of  ornamentals  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  us.  We  have  a 
magnificent  assortment  of  hardy  field- 
grown  roses,  evergreens,  palms,  cy- 
press, etc.,  etc. 

Send  us  your  list  for  prices  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Our  ilook — "California  Horticulture" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  planter.  120  pages. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Gives  instruc- 
tions for  planting,  pruning,  etc.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25c  in  coin  or  stamps. 
Write  for  it  today. 

11113  ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE   CATALOGUE   SENT  FREE 
upon  request   to  any  address. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.0003 


URSERIES\ 

GEO.C.  ROEDING  PRE&wdmGR. 

-Box  18  fresno, California 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Rose  Garden. 


The  home  gardener  should  get  her  roses 
in  shape  this  month  —  trimmed,  trans- 
planted and  sprayed,  ready  for  the  burst- 
ing of  the  buds  in  February.  On  the 
Coast  there  is  little  dormancy  in  these 
plants  and  one  must  take  advantage  of 
the  short  period  before  the  sap  again 
Hows  freely. 

Roses  should  be  well  pruned  to  ensure 
large  perfect  blooms.  Those  of  less  pro- 
lific growth  like  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
and  moss  roses  require  less  pruning;  the 
same  with  the  climbers  whose  beauty  is 
more  in  their  wealth  of  foliage  and  blos- 
soms than  in  the  size  of  the  latter.  But 
all  should  be  thinned  and  any  dead  wood 
or  diseased  branches  cut  away.  This 
holds  good  with  the  roots  in  transplant- 
ing; all  rooted,  broken  and  diseased  por- 
tions of  the  old  root  should  be  removed 
and  the  rootlets  cleaned  by  standing  the 
plant  in  a  bucket  of  water;  then  set  at 
once  in  the  place  prepared  for  it  with 
the  healthy  young  feeders  spread  out  in 
the  mellow  soil;  hold  the  stem  straight 
and  firm  and  fill  in  with  good  earth  free 
from  clods  and  trash;  then  water  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  plant  and 
stake  the  latter  securely  so  that  the  winds 
and  rains  cannot  work  it  loose.  Roses  re- 
quire a  rich,  heavy  soil,  but  well  drained. 
Use  only  old  and  well  rotted  manure  as 
fertilizer.  Roses  love  the  full  sunshine, 
always  plant  them  where  they  will  get  the 
unobstructed  sunshine  at  least  half  the 
day. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  the  plants 
now  as  it  will  save  work  later  on.  Where 
mildew  or  rust  has  affected  them  in  the 
past  season  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  ex- 
cellent. Formulas  for  all  the  spraying 
mixtures  may  be  found  in  free  seed  cat- 
alogues. Some  of  the  ready-to-hand  rem- 
edies are  powdered  sulphur  or  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  for  mildew,  and 
strong  soapsuds  or  tobacco  for  aphis  or 
green  lice.  Tobacco  may  be  used  as  a 
powder,  a  solution  or  to  fumigate  with  the 
smoke. 

For  the  ordinary  garden  it  Is  better  to 
cultivate  the  well  established  and  hardy 
varieties.  The  La  France  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  pink  varieties  and  at  the 
same  time  very  hardy  and  a  free  bloomer. 
Another  standard  rose  is  the  Gen.  Jacque- 
minot which  is  without  an  equal  in  the 
richness  of  its  velvety  crimson.  The 
Bride  is  one  of  the  standard  white  tea 
roses;  the  La  Marque  is  a  thrifty  climber 
while  the  Marchal  Niel  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  yellow  roses  as  well  as  of  the 
climbers,  but  not  as  hardy  as  the  La  Mar 
que.  Then  there  are  the  common  varie- 
ties, first  among  which  is  the  old  reliable 
cobbage  or  Provence  rose  which  for  true 
rose  fragrance  cannot  be  excelled. 

In  planting  roses  the  hedge,  border  and 
trellis  effects  are  most  beautiful.  A  climb- 
er supported  by  a  pillar  or  a  single  arched 
trellis  is  a  charming  sight.  The  rose  nat- 
urally forms  itself  into  festoons  and 
throws  out  wreaths  of  airy  tendrils  and 
sprays  of  fairy-like  blossoms.  We  re- 
member the  wild  roses  which  used  to 
grow  on  the  edge  of  the  rich  bottom- 
lands of  "Egypt"  in  Southern  Illinois. 
They  were  like  trees  at  their  roots  and 
they  climbed  the  tallest  forest  growths 
and  threw  themeslves  across  from  tree  to 
tree  forming  the  most  wonderful  arch- 
ways in  festoons  of  airy  sprays  and  daz- 
zling colors. 

To  the  home  gardener  and  home  maker 
we  would  say  plant  more  roses  this  sea- 
son, and  still  more  roses.  The  money 
spent  for  them  is  not  wasted  but  goes  on 
multiplying  in  value  and  fulfilling  the 
Mission  of  the  Beautiful.  The  sight  of 
blooming  roses  delights  all  beholders  but 
to  get  the  full  measure  of  delight  one  must 


work  among  them.  In  the  cultivation  of 
roses  there  is  culture  for  us  as  well  as 
health  and  pleasure;  we  become  as  it  were 
students  of  the  beautiful.  For  the  soul 
of  beauty  is  enfolded  in  the  rose's  petals 
and  enchantment  is  wafted  on  her  fra- 
grance. The  rose  garden  is  not  only  the 
"Garden  of  Delight"  as  one  florist  has 
happily  named  it.  but  it  is  also  the  Garden 
of  Enchantment.— M.  R.  James. 


The  Pants  Ma  Made. 


Professor  Stearns  of  the  Business  Far- 
mer of  El  Paso  gives  his  readers  the  en- 
joyment of  a  long  lecture  which  he  gave 
Mrs.  Stearns  about  the  deliciousness  of 
the  home-made  pork  sausages  which  his 
Ma  used  to  make  and  then  frankly  con- 
fesses how  Mrs.  Stearns  evened  up  with 
him: 

Well  I  told  Mrs.  Stearns  about  those 
sausages  Ma  used  to  make  and  as  much 
as  told  her  I  wished  she  would  make 
something  like  Ma  used  to  and  she  smiled 
(gee),  and  said  she  would  some  day. 

Well  sir.  one  day  when  I  came  home- 
she  just  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck 
and  told  me  that  she  had  made  me  some- 
thing "just  like  Ma  made  it."  Gee  I  felt 
fine  and  gave  her  $5.00  before  I  asked  her 
what  it  was. 

Then  she  brought  out  a  pair  of  pants 
she  had  made  "Just  Like  Ma  Used  To." 
She  took  my  old  pants  and  laid  them  on 
top  of  the  new  cloth  and  cut  around  them 
to  get  the  fit,  as  she  could  not  have  me 
lie  down  on  the  cloth  to  measure  around 
me,  because  it  would  spoil  the  surprise. 

Well  sir,  I  put  on  those  pants,  just 
had  to  for  they  were  "made  like  Ma  made 
them."  I  put  them  on  to  please  Mrs. 
Stearns  and  she  told  me  to  go  up  town  and 
get  some  groceries.  I  met  Billy  Smith 
and  he  took  a  good  look  at  them  and  then 
asked  me  how  I  could  tell  which  way  I 
was  going,  for  the  bay  window  and  the 
basement  expansion  had  the  same  fullness. 

Charley  Jones  got  a  front  view  and 
wanted  to  know  if  Mrs.  Stearns  used  a 
circular  saw  to  cut  the  leg  pattern  with. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  on  to  the  scheme  because 
she  helped  Mrs.  Stearns  to  make  them. 
She  said  they  looked  real  cute  for  I  could  sit 
down  going  either  way  and  not  miss  them. 

Well  by  ginks  I  had  to  take  the  nails 
out  my  gallusses  and  adjust  them  all 
over  and  the  blamed  pockets  were  sewed 
on  in  front  and  behind  just  like  apron 
pockets.  Mrs.  Stearns  said  I  looked  for 
all  the  world  just  like  the  first  time  she 
saw  me,  when  I  had  on  pants  Ma  made. 

The  double  basement  back  and  front 
sure  did  bulge  out.  I  tried  to  crawl 
through  the  barbed  wire  fence  to  drive 
our  pigs  out  of  the  neighbor's  garden  and 
by  gracious  there  I  hung  for  there  was  so 
much  slack  fore  and  aft  that  I  just  nat- 
urally caught  and  after  I  got  out  they 
looked  af  if  they  had  gone  through  Grand 
pa's  corn  shredder.  So  when  I  got  back  to 
the  house  I  showed  Mrs.  Stearns  how  I 
had  fixed  them,  just  like  I  often  did  the 
ones  Ma  made.  So  she  says,  "well  take 
them  off  its  my  turn  to  do  just  as  Ma  did" 
and  so  she  put  on  the  big  round  patches. 

Well  anyway  Ma's  pork  sausages  was 
fine  and  if  your  Ma  had  a  different  way 
please  let  me  know  so  I  can  tell  all  the 
folks,  but  I  bet  she  didn't,  anyway  she 
could  not  beat  Grandma's  sausages. 


Punishing  Food  Frauds  in  the  Olden 
Time. 


The  milkman  who  waters  his  milk  and 
the  grocer  who  adulterates  his  butter  are 
not,  after  all  the  products  of  our  modern 
civilization.  These  gentlemen,  it  appears, 
have  an  ancestry,  if  one  may  use  the  word, 
of  a  respectable  antiquity.  Witness  an 
edict  which  an  antiquary  has  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  Puy-de-Dome,  France,  in 
which  the  punishments  were  assigned  to 
fit  the  crime.  Thus,  "whosoever  shall  have 


Beaver  '90^* 

V»  V  DEAVER 

Board  g-^s 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

BRA  V  BR  HOARD  is  made  of  se- 
lected woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form 
and  pressed  into  panels  of  convenient 
SiSe*.  with  beautiful  pebbled  surface 
— costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster — 
looks  better — lasts  longer.  Measure 
your  attic,  cellar  or  other  odd  places 
and  we  will  tell  you  just  how  much 
HEAVER  BOARD  will  be  needed  to  turn  them  into  beautiful,  habitable  quar- 
ters.   Ask  our  architectural  department  to  help  you. 

Send  NOW  for  free  llooklt-t.  Sample*  ami  I'riri'H. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


THIS  FENCE  V 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


IS 

Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self- regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  Is  Bold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 


822  E.  Main  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  ts 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•85  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sntter  1851 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4880 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Frnlts,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
lemi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  and  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE. — We  arel 

Inators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
>lp  you  solve  your  irrigation  problems.  We  will  submit! 
s  to  suit  individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  anal 
enlent  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  lrrlga-| 
Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book." 

fte  KsHar^omasnn  Mfg.Co. 

1284  East  28th  St.7  Los  Anselen,  Cal. 
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ALFALFA 
LAND 


to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 
Simple — Efficient — Reliable. 

Operates  on  any  low-grade  fuel.  Has 
no  batteries,  spark-plug  or  carburetor. 
Can  be  operated  by  an  inexperienced 
person.  The  cheapest  running  engine 
on  the  market.  Manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes:  6,  7,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25 
and  40  H.  P. 

VV.  W.  PRICE, 
400  7th  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Machinery  designed  and  built  to  order. 
"REGAL."  Metallic  Packing  for  all  parts 
of  machinery  requiring  packing. 
Marks  centrifugal  "ORE"  pulverizer, 
capacity  30  to  50  tons;  40  mesh  in  24 
hours;  driven  with  10-H.P.  motor; 
weight  one  ton. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc,  ^  > 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WKISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh   St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


sold  watered  milk,  in  his  mouth  shall  be 
set  a  tube,  and  into  the  said  tube  shall  be 
poured  the  watered  milk  till  the  doctor  or 
barber  there  present  shall  assert  that  the 
culprit  cannot  swallow  more  without  be- 
ing put  in  danger  of  his  days.  Whosoever 
sha'l  have  sold  butter  containing  turnips, 
stones  or  any  other  foreign  substance  shall 
be  seized  and  attached  in  a  very  curious 
manner  to  our  pillory  Pontet." 

One  would  like  to  know  what  the  "very 
curious  manner"  was. 

Then  the  said  butter  shall  be  placed  on 
his  head  till  the  sun  shall  have  melted  it 
completely;  and  in  the  meantime  the  chil- 
dren and  meaner  folk  of  the  villages  shall 
insult  him  with  such  outrageous  epithets 
as  shall  please  them — subject  to  the  re- 
spect of  God  and  His  Majesty.  Whoso- 
ever shall  have  sold  evil  or  rotten  eggs 
shall  be  seized  by  the  body  and  exposed 
in  our  pillory  Pontet.  The  said  eggs 
shall  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lages, who  shall  by  way  of  joyful  diver- 
sion, throw  them  in  the  face  of  the  cul- 
prit, so  that  all  may  be  full  of  merriment 
and  laughter. 


Something  Like  a  Run. 


"Talkin'  about  runnin',"  remarked  the 
Hon.  Ananias  Munchausen,  "about  the 
finest  bit  of  sprintin'  I  ever  saw  was  up 
in  Scotland  the  shootin'  season  before  last. 
I'd  been  out  all  day  deer-shootin',  and 
had  most  awful  luck  when  I  spied  a 
whoppin'  great  buck  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Takin'  a  careful  sight, 
I  let  fly.  But,  bless  your  soul,  the  instant 
my  bullet  touched  him,  and  before  it  had 
time  to  penetrate  his  hide,  that  beast  was 
off  like  a  flash. 

"I  never  saw  two  such  evenly  matched 
Ihings  as  that  deer  and  my  bullet.  For 
over  half  a  mile  they  sped  on  together, 
neither  gaining'  on  the  other,  the  bullet 
just  managing'  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
deer's  skin.  At  the  end  of  a  mile,  how- 
ever, the  pace  began  to  tell  on  the  deer, 
and  he  faltered  just  for  a  moment.  'Twas 
fatal.  The  bullet  sped  on.  and  the  poor 
beast  keeled  over.  He  deserved  his  free- 
dom if  ever  an  animal  did.  He'd  have  got 
it,  too.  if  he  could  have  stuck  out  for  an- 
other twenty  yards,  for  that's  about  as  far 
as  my  rifle  carries." 


A  Family  Windfall. 


Father  had  the  rheumatism,  uncle  had 
the  gout,  baby  had  the  measles  and  his 
skin  was  popping  out;  sister  had  the 
whooping  cough,  brother  had  the  croup, 
and  grandma  had  sciatica  from  sitting  on 
the  stoop. 

Then  there  came  a  catalogue  describ- 
ing all  our  ills,  guaranteed  to  cure  'em 
with  a  certain  kind  of  pills.  So  the  fam- 
ily sent  for  some,  and  when  they  came 
they  took  and  dosed  themselves  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  the  book. 

Two  days  later  father  jumped  as  lim- 
ber as  a  mouse;  uncle  kicked  a  cannon- 
ball  over  Johnson's  house!  Baby's  measles 
went  away,  and  sister  stopped  her  cough, 
while  grandma  felt  so  fine  that  she  took 
all  her  flannels  off! 

Now  we're  never  sick  at  all,  or  anything 
like  that— all  the  fat  folks  getting  thin 
and  thin  folks  getting  fat.  All  our  appe- 
tites are  good — we  eat  like  cannibals,  and 
make  a  family  living  writing  tes-ti-mon-i 
als! 


"This  account  from  your  dressmaker  is 
really  too  high,"  observed  the  millionaire 
to  his  daughter.  "Six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  is  surely  a  heavy  price  for  a 
motoring-coat?" 

"But  father,  the  coat  itself  really  is 
quite  inexpensive,"  replied  the  young 
lady.   "Most  of  the  bill  is  for  trimmings." 

"Trimmings?" 

"Yes;  I  gave  six  hundred  pounds  for  a 
I  motor-car  to  match  the  coat." 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


.  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
..hen  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  tor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good,"   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10to40-H.P.   Spend  one  cent  for  a  _tg*^T~ - 

postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
yon  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities, 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.   Dealers  every  where. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


fit  Bend  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
yl  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  INC., 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid  np  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 


OFFICERS: 
Isalas  W.  Hellman 
t  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
P.  L.  Lipman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavln 
E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
Cor  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  todav  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


January  4,  1913 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  31,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  back  to 
I  he  old  level,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
firmness  in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern 
situation.  The  Northern  market  has  been 
more  active  than  usual  during  the  holi- 
days, with  considerable  buying  by  large 
interests. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52>- 

.Northern  Bluestem    1.57'j@1.60 

Northern  Red    1.57';.@1.60 

BARLEY. 

Prices  are  largely  nominal  in  the  ab- 
sence of  trading,  and  there  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  as  to  values,  though  the 
market  will  probably  settle  down  on  a 
■definite  basis  within  another  week. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

'Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.40  @1.45 

■Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

business  continues  quiet  in  all  lines, 
and  while  the  showers  this  week  tended 
to  strengthen  the  views  of  holders,  it 
>\as  impossible  to  get  any  advance  in 
prices. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

The  Eastern  market  continues  to  sag, 
and  offers  have  been  made  to  ship  at 
considerably  lower  prices.  Some  local 
dealers,  however,  have  a  good  deal  of 
stock  on  hand,  and  are  reluctant  to  re- 
duce their  prices.  Egyptian  and  Kaffir 
corn  move  fairly  well  in  the  country,  but 
And  little  demand  here. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir   1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  grain, 
offerings  being  ample  for  the  usual  light 
demand  in  the  local  market,  while  prices 
show  no  change. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  still  shows  the  effect 
of  holiday  conditions,  and  no  trading  of 
any  consequence  is  expected  for  the  next 
t  woweeks.  At  present  there  is  not  enough 
business  to  establish  very  definite  values, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  changes 
may  develop  when  the  spring  movement 
begins.  The  colored  descriptions  at  the 
moment  show  more  firmness  than  any- 
thing else.  The  dissolution  of  the  Lima 
Bean  Association  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
market  aside  irom  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  hold  off  for  the  time  being. 
(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    4.10  @4.25 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    3.85  @4.00 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  ©3.40 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  comparatively  light  rainfall  so  fat- 
has  prevented  the  usual  activity  in  al- 
falfa and  some  other  varieties,  and  all 
lines  are  quiet  at  present.  Prices  stand 
nominally  as  before. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton. . .  .$29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Z%c 

Canary    4    @  4y2c 

Hemp    3Mi@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Some  shipping  business  is  coming  out. 
but  the  local  trade  is  confined  to  rather 
narrow  limits,  prices  being  steady  as  for- 
merly quoted. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff*. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  been  rather  light  during 
the  holidays,  but  as  the  demand  also  was 
limited,  the  local  market  is  rather  easy 
than  otherwise.  So  far,  however,  general 
conditions  have  been  favorable  to  increas- 
ing firmness.  This  week's  rain  has  been 
too  light  for  much  benefit,  and  the  north 
winds  lor  some  time  previous  have  caused 
a  general  reluctance  to  sell  on  the  part 
of  holders  in  the  country.  The  shortage 
is  said  to  be  serious  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  with  extreme  prices  and  light 
supplies.  Orders  for  shipment  from  this 
market  to  the  interior  are  increasing,  and 
unless  a  heavy  rain  occurs  very  soon 
dealers  look  for  higher-  prices. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat  $1S.00@  20.50 

do    No.  2    16.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    1 0.00 @  13.00 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    11.00(3 16.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00®  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Several  lines  of  feed  show  a  downward 
tendency  in  values,  and  lower  prices  are 
quoted  this  week  on  both  bran  and  cracked 
corn.  The  situation  in  rolled  barley  is 
uncertain,  but  some  change  is  expected 
within  another  week. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@  25.0(> 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Coi  n    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  is  still  overloaded  with 
onions,  and  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 
Arrivals  of  southern  vegetables  are  irreg- 
ular, and  prices  show  a  corresponding  fluc- 
tuation from  day  to  day,  though  at  pres- 
ent there  is  a  general  feeling  of  firmness, 
the  large  offerings  of  ordinary  stock  hav- 
ing been  well  cleaned  up.  Tomatoes  are 
moving  off  fairly  well,  and  Mexican  stock, 
in  boxes,  which  has  been  offered  for  the 
last  few  days,  sells  up  to  $1.65.  Cucum- 
bers also  show  a  sharp  advance.  Good 
string  beans  are  in  strong  demand  at  the 
top  figure,  and  ordinary  lots,  though  still 
slow  to  move,  are  firmer  than  last  week. 
Peas  also  are  higher,  with  a  lively  de- 
mand for  the  best  offerings.  Eggplant 
is  higher  and  summer  squash  moves  off 
readily  at  full  prices.  All  lines  of  local 
winter  vegetables  are  fairly  plentiful,  but 
steady  at  the  old  prices. 

Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl    40@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75e®$1.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  per  box  1.75@  2.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5@  11c 

String  Beans,  lb   6@  20c 

Summer  Squash,  Southern,  bx  1.50®  1.75 

Eggplant,  lb   5@  6c 

Celery,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   3@  8c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   25®  40c 

Sprouts,  lb   2@  3c 

POTATOES. 

The  former  depression  still  continues, 
with  heavy  supplies  and  only  a  fair  de- 
mand in  the  local  trade.  Ordinary  Sali- 
nas stock  is  lower,  though  some  extra 
flue  repieked  lots  might  bring  an  ad- 
vance. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30@  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.20 

Oregon,  ctl   80@  85c 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.80@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Offerings  of  chickens,  both  from  East- 
ern and  nearby  points,  are  still  moderate, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained  in  all 
lines,  small  broilers  and  fryers  being 
higher.  Offerings  of  dressed  turkeys  for 
Christmas  were  very  closely  cleaned  up 


at  satisfactory  prices,  and  while  arrivals 
the  first  of  this  week  were  rather  large 
for  the  New  Year  trade,  the  market  is 
in  very  fair  condition  with  prices  at  the 
same  level  as  a  week  ago. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb  .....   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    17    @18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  20  c 

do    young   20  c 

do    dressed    24    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  are  .slightly  lower  than  a  week 
ago,  but  firm  as  quoted,  and  there  has 
been  little  fluctuation.  Firsts  are  slight- 
ly higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  34      34      34     33>L.  33U  — 

Prime 

Firsts  ..32  32  32  32  32  — 
Firsts   31     31 'i  31  %  31 U.  31%  — 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  been  comparatively  light 
during  the  holiday  season,  and  prices  on 
fresh  stock  have  been  well  maintained, 
though  a  rather  sudden  drop  occurred 
after  the  holiday  requirements  had  been 
filled.  Storage  stock  is  still  pressed  for 
sale  at  low  and  irregular  prices. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...32'L.  38%  34'..  34'..  30'...  — 

Firsts   27      27      27      27      27  — 

Selected 

Pullets.  ..26'L.  28      28      28'-  26  — 
CHEESE. 

The  first  grade  of  flats  is  '...c  lower, 
but  other  lines  are  fairly  steady  at  the 
former  prices. 

Fany  California  Flats,  per  lb  14V£e 

Firsts   13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  20@21  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Cranberries  are  steadily  held  at  the  old 
prices,  but  find  less  demand  than  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  Arrivals  of  strawl)erries 
are  light,  and  those  that  come  in  are 
generally  neglected,  being  mostly  in  on- 
attractive  condition.  Apples  are  about  the 
only  item  on  the  list  to  move  in  any 
quantity,  though  a  few  grapes,  about  the 
last,  of  the  season,  are  finding  a  fair  de- 
mand at  the  old  prices.  Supplies  of  ap- 
ples are  still  excessive,  and  while  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  show  some  variation  in 
price,  the  general  range  of  values  has  not 
changed.  There  is  not  much  outside  de- 
mand, and  local  buyers  are  providing  only 
for  immediate  needs.  Only  a  few  of  the 
fines!  red  varieties  will  bring  over  $1, 
and  for  4-tier  Belletleurs  and  Newtown 
Pippins  $1  is  the  top  price. 

Cranberries,  bbl  $12.50@13.50 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.26 

Red  Pearniains   40(a  60c 

Bellefluer    65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    50c@  1.00 

Greenings    50@  75c 

Common    35®  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00@  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Grapes,  per  crate   S5c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  values,  as  trad 
ing  is  about  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the 
holiday  and  inventory  season.  The  fu- 
ture will,  of  course,  i)e  uncertain  until 
more  is  known  of  the  extent  of  stocks 
held  by  the  trade  after  the  holidays,  and 
no  change  is  expected  until  orders  begin 
to  come  in  for  the  spring  trade,  though 
the  general  tendency  appears  to  be  up- 
ward. The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"The  demand  for  spot  goods  from  local 
distributing  trade  is  light,  and  few,  if 
any,  orders  are  being  put  up  to  the  Coast. 
Prices  on  most  of  the  Coast  products  are 
firm  ,aud  no  material  changes  are  report- 
ed on  spot  or  forward  shipment  goods.  In 
California  prunes  the  market  remains  firm 
on  a  3^4c  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis, 
with  a  1  to  l'/oC  premium  on  40s,  as  to 
seller  and  assortment.  No  California  30s 
are  offered.  The  spot  market  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes,  while  seasonably  quiet,  is 
steady.  There  is  no  demand  for  spot  or 
future  apricots  or  peaches  now,  but  offer- 
ings are  light  and  the  firm  tone  of  the 


market  is  maintained.  Raisins  are 
and  unchanged." 

(.New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4%@ 

Apricots    9 

Figs:  White   

Black   

Calimyrna    4  @ 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   3  @ 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches   iV*@ 

Pears    4  @ 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2V4@ 

Thompson's  Seedless  

Seedless  Sultanas    3  @ 


dull 


5  c 
c 

4V.C 
3  c 
5  c 
3M.C 


4  Vic 
7  c 

2M-C 
4V,c 
3M.c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Very  light  shipments  of  oranges  are 
being  made  from  California  at  this  time 
The  holiday  rush  being  over,  the  ship- 
pers are  waiting  for  the  market  to  right 
itself.  Considerable  poor  fruit  is  reported 
at  the  Eastern  auctions,  coming  princi- 
pally from  Florida.  Fruit  from  that  State 
is  reported  to  be  affected  w:ith  water-rot. 
thus  throwing  lots  of  poor  stuff  in  the 
way  of  good  fruit. 

The  Riverside  Press  published  its  an- 
nual crop  estimate  last  week,  and  it  is 
probably  the  best  guess  that  can  be  had 
of  the  California  crop  for  the  season  at 
this  time.  This  estimate  gives  36,600  cars 
of  oranges  and  8,000  cars  of  lemons  from 
southern  California,  and  3,250  cars  of 
oranges  and  300  cars  of  lemons  from 
north  of  the  Tehachapi.  Thus  making  a 
total  crop  tor  the  State  of  47,850  cars  of 
citrus  fruit  for  the  1912-13  season. 

Oranges,  and  in  fact  all  citrus  fruits, 
have  been  arriving  very  freely  in  the  San 
(Francisco  market,  and  the  liberal  stocks 
have  tended  to  hold  buying  for  trade  re- 
quirements down  to  immediate  needs. 
The  consuming  demand,  however,  is  keep- 
ing up  fairly  weli,  and  no  further  chang" 
is  noted  in  prices. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels:   $  1.00®  2.75 

Tangerines    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00@  2.75 

Lemons:  Fancy    4.50@  5.50 

Choice   3.00@  4.00 

Standard    2.00®  3.00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

With  the  holiday  business  over,  the 
market  is  now  rather  dull.  Everything  is 
firmly  held,  however,  with  limited  stocks, 
and  desirable  offerings  could  probably  be 
moved  at  full  prices.  As  there  is  noth- 
ing now  in  growers"  hands,  the  prices 
quoted  are  those  current  in  the  local 
t  rade. 

\lmonds — 

Nonpareils    17  V>c 

I  X  L    16  Vic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15VjC 

Drakes    12V.sC 

Languedoc    HVic 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16Vic 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15Vic 

No.  2    IO'/jC 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  movement  at  present  is  light,  and 
no  large  movement  is  expected  for  the 
next  lew  weeks.  Offerings  are  ample  foi 
current  needs,  and  prices  show  no  change. 

Comb,  white    12>l.@14Vic 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  6  Vie 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  has  been  no  large  movement  for 
some  time,  as  the  local  demand  is  lim- 
ited, and  there  is  no  great  inquiry  from 
other  quarters. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Owing  to  the  holiday  season,  business 
is  less  active  than  for  some  time  past, 
though  the  situation  is  fairly  strong  and 
prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  former  level. 
The  crop  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

1912  crop   10    @18  c 

WOOL. 

The  market  remains  quiet,  the  situ 
ation  in  manufacturing  centers  being  un 
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WHO  ARE 

r  ciraicrs  5?- 

OF 

California 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIGH  LAND  PRICES 

Should  visit  the  great  Salt  River  Valley  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  very  productive  and  now  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  "stored  water"  in  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam,  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  ready  For  the  plow. 

Abundance  of  Water  Insures  Big  Crops 

Cheap  Lands 

In  ARIZONA 

PRICES  RANGE  FROM  $50.00  AN  ACRE  UP 

Alfalfa,  Corn,  Wheal.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Cotton,  Sugar  Beets, 
Deciduous  and  Citrus  trees.  Dates,  Poultry.  Stock  Raising  and 
Dairying  are  all  profitable. 

Low  railroad  rates  from  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays." 
Write  at  once  for  literature. 


Cut  out  tlii.s  Coupon  mill  Mull  Today 


VERNON  L.  CLARK, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

Department  Two,  4<i:t  Fleming  lllm-k,  Phoei 

ii\,  Ari/.inifi. 

I'll  . isc  send  us  literature  and  further  part 

Culars  regarding 

Maricopa  County,  Arizona. 

$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  Paid  Monthly 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  purchase  $1,000 
worth   of   any   of   our   properties    in  the 
beautiful   Mount  Diablo  Country,  on  the 
new  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  Railway. 


THE  BOOM  IS  ON. 
The  running  of  regular  electric  trains 
over  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway  will 
open  up  a  valley  unknown  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  people  living  in  Oakland,  San  Fran- 
cisco or  any  of  the  Bay  cities. 

This  valley  is  only  30  minutes  from  Oak- 
land and  one  hour  from  San  Francisco.  It 
is  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  growing  of 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS 
ALMONDS 
PEARS 
CHERRIES 
PEACHES 
OLIVES 
PRUNES 
ALL  BERRIES 

ALL  VEGETABLES 
ALL  FRUITS 
IDEAL  CHICKEN  LANDS. 
Anything  you  want  to  grow. 


your  market  is  1,000,000  people. 


One  hour's  ride  by  electric  cars. 
Perfect  Climate.  Healthful  Locality. 

Absolutely  no  malaria. 


No  more  beautiful  place  in  the  State  in 
which  to  live. 


LOOK  OVER  OUR  LANDS— SEEING  IS 
BELIEVING 


Prices  will  surely  double  after  the  Oak- 
land &  Antioch  Electric  Railway  is  in 
ijperfi  lion. 

Live  in  the  country; 

Continue  your  business  in  the  city. 


By  all  means  investigate" our  proposition. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particu- 
lars. 

Office  open  on  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

II.  IV.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

M RANCH  OFFICE: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 


certain.    Little  of  the  fall  clip  remains 
in  the  country,  and  nothing  of  much  in- 
terest is  likely  to  develop  until  the  spring 
shearing  starts. 
Kail  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 


cino 12  @14  c 

Lambs   9  @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 

Mohair   15  @28  c 

HORSES. 


Only  a  few  small  lots  have  been  placed 
on  the  local  market  this  week,  and  as 
attention  has  been  largely  diverted  from 
business  by  holiday  activities,  buyers  have 
not  shown  much  interest.  There  is  a 
very  fair  demand  for  first-class  horses, 
however,  and  more  activity  is  expected 
within  the  next,  few  weeks. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 


over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  2250)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  $180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 


Live  Stock. 

Dressed  steers  are  a  little  higher,  and 
beef  cattle  continue  very  firm.  Hogs  have 
been  coming  in  rather  freely  and  show 
a  slight  decline  in  prices. 


Steers:  No.  1    6>/.@  1  c 

No.  2    6    @  614c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    @  5M>c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    <§)  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6M>c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed.  heavy   6%C 

150  to  250  lbs   G%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%C 

Prime  Wethers    4Vic 

Ewes    3M><®  3%c 

Lambs    5%@6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11    @ll1/ic.  .  . 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8y2@  9  c 

Ewes    8    @  8V2c 

Spring  Lambs   11  @llV2c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 


HIDES. 

There  is  no  very  heavy  movement  at 
the  moment,  though  values  remain  fairly 
steady  as  last  quoted. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs 

14V-C 

Medium   

14  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs 

13    @14  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. 

13    @14  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. 

12y,c 

Kip   

15    @>16  c 

Veal   

19    @20  c 

Calf   

19    @20  c 

Dry- 

Dry  Hides   

23V>@24y2c 

Dry  Bulls   

19V.c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

24V-'.@'25i/.c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

29V.C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

29V.C 

Sheep  Skins — 

$  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. 

60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos. . 

40@  60c 

35@  70c 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  to 
every  patron  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Generally  speaking,  the  past  year  has  been 
a  prosperous  one  for  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  these  good  times  are  reflected 
in  the  growth  of  this  journal  The  edi- 
tion this  week  requires  2,000  copies  more 
than  was  issued  the  first  week  of  1912, 
and  our  advertising  patronage  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Sales  of 
farm  books  from  our  office  have  been 
heavier  than  for  any  previous  year,  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  two  books 
by  Professor  E.  .1.  Wickson,  "California 
Fruits"  and  "Calilornia  Vegetables."  Just 
now  parts  of  the  State  are  needing  rain 
badly,  and  as  the  season  for  storms  is 
upon  us,  we  trust  that  a  generous  supply 
of  moisture  will  be  received  during  the 
next  three  months.  With  seasonable 
weather  from  now  on,  the  farmers  of 
C'al'fornia  face  a  year  of  prosperity. 


The  second  edition  of  "California  Vegi 
tables"  is  now  entirely  exhausted,  and 
Professor  Wickson  is  engaged  in  revising 
and  rewriting  the  book  for  the  third  edi 
lion.  We  expect  to  make  the  coming 
edition  larger,  better  and  handsomer  than 
before.  The  price  will  remain  at  $2  per 
copy. 

Every  chicken-raiser  in  California 
should  send  to  the  Coulson  Poultry  and 
Stock  Food  Co.  of  Petaluma  for  a  copy 
of  the  free  28-page  booklet  called  "Chick- 
ens." This  book  contains  chapters  on 
incubation,  brooding,  breeds,  location, 
feeding,  yards  and  houses,  marketing,  in- 
sects and  diseases,  and  covering  all  phases 
of  the  poultry  industry  from  the  Califor- 
nia standpoint.  You  need  this  book,  and 
the  Coulson  company  would  like  to  send 
it  to  you. 


Aggeler  &  Musser,  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
just  issued  a  handsome  and  voluminous 
seed  catalogue.  It  is  right  up  to  date, 
and  the  firm  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
you  a  copy  upon  receipt  of  request.  


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY, 

526  California  si..  San  Francisco, 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of 
San  Francisco.) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31. 
1!)12,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  or  after 
Thursday,  January  2,  1913.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account, 
and  earn  dividends  from  January  1.  1913. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


Ettersburg  Strawberry  Plants  Free 

This  Offer  will  be  good  till  Jan.  15  Only 


Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  taken  advantage 
of  our  offer  to  furnish  one  dozen  of  the  new 
strawberry  plants  free  and  if  you  have  not  sent 
in  your  name,  you  had  better  hurry. 

This  new  berry,  originated  by  Albert  F.  Etter 
of  Briceland,  Humboldt  County,  can  not  be 
purchased,  but  it  can  be  had  free  if  you  comply 
with  the  following  condition:  See  that  your 
subscription  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  paid 
in  advance  through  the  year  1913  and  request 
the  plants  be  sent  you  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 
No  requests  will  be  filled  after  Jan.  15th. 

This  is  a  very  fine  opportunity  to  get  some  of 
this  absolutely  new  variety  of  berry  plants. 
You  will  be  proud  to  have  them  in  your 
garden.  They  will  be  sent  you  postage  paid 
without  expense  provided  the  above  condition 
is  complied  with. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

For  a  description  of  Ihe  Ellersburg  Strawberries  see  Rural  Press  of  Nov.  2,  1912 
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Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 


(][  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PLOWING  AND  PULVERIZING 


Benicla-Hancock 
8-Disc  Size 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE 


with  BEMCIA 

CROSSKILL 


PULVERIZER 


makes  a  combination 
that  has  no  superior 


WRITE  FOR   LITERATURE  AND  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 
Manulacturers     BEIVICIA      IRON  WORKS 

Factory:   Benlcla,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

.  A-l      ...  ~~F 


"Galvanized  Irrigation  Pipe 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable 
"A-I"  pipe  annrdrd  First  Prise  at  Fresno  County  Fair  nnd 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Alao  manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Haves,  TrnuKlm,  Etc. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowti. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  Hd«£..  Lm  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX    SHOO KS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  n»*  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIRST  DEPARTURE— 


Sunset  Limited 


Luxe 


WINTER  SEASON  1913 


ib 


From  Sim  Francisco       41:041  p.  in.  Jnnmirv 

(Third  St.  Station) 
From  Los  Angeles  Si  15  a.  m.  January  sib 

Arrive*  New  tlrlenn*      ":-<>  p.  in.  January  10th 

A  Once-a-Week,  Extra  Fare  Train 

With  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  travelers,  including: 
Barber  Shop  Ladies'  Maid  Stenographer 

Shower  Bath  Manicuring  Stock  Reports 

Valet  Service  Hairdressing  Buffet 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Tuesdays,  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesdays,  and  save  24 

hours  in  running  time  to  New  Orleans. 

Observation-Clubroom  Car  with  Ladies'  Parlor  and  Library.  Compartment  Car. 
Two  Standard  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  providing  Three-Room  Suites  If 
desired.    Dining  Car  Seivice  unexcelled. 

The  route  through  the  South  is  mcst  interesting  and  delightful,  and  particularly 

enjoyable  at  this  season. 

Close  Connection  at  New  Orleans  with  fast  trains  to  Eastern  cities;  also  with 
Southern  Pacific's  commodious  Atlantic  steamers  sailing  to  New  York  on  Satur- 
days and  Wednesdays. 


Southern  Pacific 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Bldg.,  Palace  Hotel.  Ferrv  Station,  Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station,  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station,  Phone  Oakland  1458. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SB. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Rejuvenation  of  the  Foothills. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  JAY  C.  LOOMIS.] 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  one  of  the  first  districts  in  California  to 
be  thickly  settled  in  the  early  '50s  should  be  among  the  last  places 
to  awaken  to  the  " back -to-the-f arm"  movement,  but  that  is  the  situ- 
ation one  .finds  in  Amador, 
Calaveras,    and  Tuolumne 
counties,   known    for  years 
as    the    Mother    Lode  or 
southern  mines  district. 

The  chief  reason  for  this 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  mad 
scramble  for  gold,  and  one 
still  finds  many  ranchers, 
after  the  season's  farm  work 
is  done,  prospecting  for  the 
elusive  ledge;  but  this  is  be- 
coming the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  since  exam- 
ples have  been  made  that 
those  who  apply  their  energy 
entirely  to  farming  have 
made  good. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  im- 
possible to  indulge  in  details 
regarding  such  a  large  dis- 
trict, so  we  will  only  give 
a  short  resume  of  the  things 
that  have  been  accomplished. 

Live  Stock  Interests. — More 
capital  and  energy  have  been 
spent  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness than  in  other  lines,  with 
the  result  that,  Avith  the 
present  price  of  beef,  more 
thought  is  being  given  to 
the  building  up  of  herds 
with  pure-bred  stock,  and  in 
this  respect  an  instance  is 
cited  that  may  be  of  benefit 
to  other  localities.  As  most 
of  the  stockmen  do  not  run 
large  enough  herds  to  war- 
rant buying  more  than  two 
oi-  three  bulls  at  a  time,  sev- 
eral of  them  go  in  together 
and  send  to  the  breeding 
establishments  a  man  who, 
being  thoroughly  competent, 
buys  a  carload  at  the  one 
time,  thereby  saving  con- 
siderable on  transportation 
charges,  time  spent  in  trav- 
eling to  and  from  the  breed- 
ers, and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, saving  a  great  deal 

on  the  stock  itself,  as  almost  any  breeder  prefers  to  sell  in  carload 
rather  than  in  smaller  lots  and  naturally  quotes  better  prices. 

Co-operation. — This  instance  seems  to.  prove  that  co-operation  can 
be  of  benefit  to  the  stockmen  as  well  as  the  dairymen,  almond  men, 
etc.  But  these  stockmen  go  still  further  and  have  their  live  slock 
associations  in  each  county  who  work  in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S. 


Characteristic  Scene  in  Sierra  Foothills 


Department  of  Forest  Reserve,  thereby  greatly  aiding  the  adjustment 
of  the  range  question,  which,  in  turn  means  the  summer  feeding  for 
their  stock.  Almost  everyone  drives  all  his  stock  to  the  mountains 
for  the  summer  pasture  on  Government  land  and  returns  with  them 
to  the  home  ranches  for  the  winter,  where  the  milder  climate  makes 
it  easy  to  care  for  them,  and  also  affords  good  winter  range. 

Why  Better  Stock? — Until  recent  years  any  animal  that  could  be 

sold  as  beef  was  good  enough, 
but  the  cutting  up  of  ranges 
has  necessitated  the  use  of 
better  stock,  and  the  old  cry 
that  "I  can't  afford  $200 
sires"  has  about  spent  itself, 
although  instances  are  still 
cited  of  such  cases.  One  in 
mind  is  of  a  prominent 
rancher  in  Calaveras  county 
who  had  just  bought  three 
very  fine  young  bulls  with 
which  to  build  up  his  herd. 
A  neighbor  who  dropped  in 
made  the  remark  that  he 
wished  he  could  afford  to 
buy  that  kind  of  stock,  but 
considered  it  impossible  in 
his  financial  condition.  As 
the  other  man  said  he  could 
not  really  afford  it  at  that 
time  himself,  but  he  could 
sell  four  or  five  of  Ins  scrub 
animals  without  missing  them 
and  this  would  pay  for  the 
bulls.  In  three  or  •  four 
years  his  herd  would  produce 
enough  more  beef  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  of  the  scrub 
stock  many  times  over,  and 
today  this  same  breeder  is 
selling  yearling  calves  at  his 
ranch  to  the  butcher  for 
from  $30  to  $35  that  would 
not  have  sold  for  nearly  as 
much  with  the  scrub  stock 
breeding. 

Dairying. — While  the  cat- 
tlemen have  been  improving 
their  conditions,  the  dairy- 
men have  also  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  rich  bottom- 
lands, and  in  the  lone  and 
Jackson  valleys  one  finds 
vast  areas  of  sub-irrigated 
alfalfa  being  converted  into 
butter-fat  and  hogs.  Here, 
too.  the  co-operative  idea 
has  been  introduced,  and 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
Dairymen's  Associations  in 
the  State  is  operating;  of  winch  we  hope  to  hear  more  in  a  future 
article  written  for  the  Press  by  one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  its 
affairs.  These  two  valleys,  practically  joining  each  other,  comprise 
the  largest  natural  alfalfa  land  area  in  the  mountains. 

Fruits.— The  hills  adjoining  are  also  very  productive  in  places,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  56.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  sr.,  Jan.  7,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini 
mum 

Eureka  

.04 

16.81 

18  26 

52 

28 

Red  Bluff  

00 

8.21 

10.89 

62 

30 

Sacramento  

00 

2.86 

7.73 

62 

26 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

4.98 

9.11 

58 

33 

San  Jose  

00 

1.64 

6.75 

62 

24 

00 

1.31 

15.96 

62 

20 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

3.92 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

1.07 

6  95 

.  76 

20 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.94 

5.76 

84 

28 

San  Diego  

00 

1.72 

3  52 

78 

28 

The  Week. 

We  went  to  press  last  week  and  we  prophesied 
a  big  rain — prophesying  what  we  most  wished 
for;  which,  we  imagine,  is  the  way  with  prophets, 
attributable  to  a  psychological  process  which  we 
need  not  pursue.  Our  false  prophesy  was 
prompted  by  good  intentions,  which  is  accepted 
as  an  atonement  for  many  had  things.  Everyone 
can  afford  to  prophesy  on  this  basis  except  the 
few  who  prophesy  for  a  living — like  Professor 
McAdie,  who  kept  saying,  "it  will  not  get  here" 
all  the  time  we  were  smoothing  the  way  for  that 
great  Portland  rainstorm  to  come  through ;  all 
of  which  proves  that  Professor  McAdie  is  a  bet- 
ter prophet  than  we,  in  everything  except  good 
intentions,  and  we  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  sad  experience  with  frost  during  the  week 
shows  that  our  grand  barriers  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  its  extensions  are  not  high  enough,  and 
also  have  some  gaps  which  need  filling  in;  and 
the  same  is  commended  to  the  California  Con- 
servation Committee.  The  legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion, and,  judging  from  the  propositions  already 
aimed  at  it,  is  not  likely  to  be  startled  by  any 
claim  for  appropriations.  It  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  high  range  of  mountains  across 
the  Mojave  plateau  so  that  south-going  blizzards 
may  be  more  effectually  shunted  off  into  Arizona 
instead  of  pouring  into  southern  California  as 
they  did  last  Sunday,  bringing  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures ever  noted  in  that  district  of  the  State. 
As  it  now  is,  southern  California  has  only  a  nar- 
row, broken  range  between  its  beautiful  valleys 
and  mesas  and  the  Mojave,  which  is  a  sort  of 
reservoir  for  the  torrents  of  cold  air  which  are 
turned  southward  by  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
Sierra,  and  when  that  reservoir  overflows  south- 
ward, southern  California  gets  a  fresher  cold 
blast  than  do  some  parts  of  the  State  farther 
north,  lying  under  a  higher,  tighter  barrier  which 
spreads  out,  on  its  western  side,  many  scores  of 
miles  of  warming  pans,  in  its  sun-kissed  foothill 
slopes.    We  presume  the  temperatures  for  all 


parts  of  the  State  will  be  found  much  the  same 
for  comparable  situations  everywhere;  for,  after 
all,  California,  with  all  the  advantages  of  its  en- 
vironment, is  nothing  very  high  or  very  broad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  blizzard  which  is  wide 
as  the  continent,  and  yet  we  have  conditions 
which  keep  us  about  as  far  above  zero  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  goes  below  it,  and  per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  content  with  a  margin  of 
50  or  60°  between  their  low  temperatures  and 
ours. 

There  have  been  grievous  losses  in  citrus  fruits; 
it  is  too  soon  to  measure  them.  Our  most  pro- 
found sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who  have  dis- 
appointments to  bear.  It  is  no  child's  play  to 
build  up  a  great  American  citrus  industry,  nor  is 
it  merely  a  pastime  of  millionaires,  as  interested 
importers  are  claiming.  Political  demagogues 
who  are  saying  that  California  fruit  industries  do 
not  need  protection  should  give  heed  to  current 
facts — if  they  care  anything  about  facts  at  all. 

Professor  McAdie  Approves  Our  Platform. 

While  President-elect  Wilson  is  passing  sleep- 
less nights  in  thoughts  of  ways  to  adjust  his  ad- 
ministration to  the  political  platform  on  which  he 
ran  for  the  presidency,  we  are  sleeping  like  a 
babe,  in  the  consciousness  that  our  editorial  plat- 
form is  merely  a  deduction  from  38  years  of  ex- 
perience as  editor  of  this  journal  and  that  pre- 
sumably the  planks  which  have  carried  us  thus 
far  will  endure  to  the  end.  And  we  find  that 
our  declaration  is  approved  by  one  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  wrecking  storms  (including  brain- 
storms, perhaps),  and  he  holds  our  foundation 
secure  and  signifies  his  approval  in  this  way : 

To  have  great  thoughts  based  upon  doing  little 
things  in  a  great  way:  to  reach  great  attain- 
ments by  doing  common  work  aright,  skillfully 
and  economically:  to  pass  to  greater  things,  step 
by  step,  by  mastering  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  best — 
this  comes  pretty  near  to  being  our  idea  of  valu- 
able service  in  an  agricultural  journal.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  quality,  and  we  are  always 
after  it. 

And  Professor  McAdie  adds:  "The  above, 
from  your  issue  of  December  28,  is  good  gospel. 
It  is  good  enough  to  run  at  the  head  of  not  only 
an  agricultural  paper,  but  of  a  university  maga- 
zine, and  I  suggest  that  you  send  it  over  to  the 
editor  of  the  University  Calendar  for  New  Year's. 
It  would  be  a  mightly  good  resolution  for  young 
men  and  young  women  to  make — likewise  for  old 
men  and  children." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  comply  with  Prof. 
McAdie 's  suggestion,  for  fear  of  arraignment  for 
lese-majeste.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  moral 
philosopher  of  the  faculty  to  make  mottoes  for 
general  university  use.  We  cannot  preach  be- 
yond our  own  parish.  We  hope,  however,  that 
readers  will  observe  Professor  McAdie 's  scientific 
exactness  of  expression ;  he  does  not  prescribe  the 
doctrine,  as  one  might  expect,  for  old  men  and 
women,  for  there  arn't  any  old  women,  and  so  he 
chucks  the  warning  at  the  kids.  Praise  from 
such  a  discriminating  writer  is  praise  indeed. 


Will  the  Women  Settle  It? 

Speaking  of  women,  is  it  not  fortunate  that 
they  never  grow  old.  for  they  are  laying  hold 
hard  upon  some  of  the  problems  which  men  have 
not  only  not  settled,  but  admit  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  settle.  Most  prominent  just  at  this 
particular  moment  is  the  question  of  how  to  give 
consumers  wholesale  prices  for  food  in  retail 
quantities.  In  previous  issues  we  have  told  how 
they  beat  up  the  egg  business  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  Since  then  the  wires  have  been 
kept  hot  with  the  ways  they  have  been  whipping 


the  cream  of  the  retail  food  business.  In  New 
York  they  have  been  selling  apples  at  5  cents 
per  quart,  against  a  retailer's  price  of  12  to  15 
cents,  and  they  are  going  right  along  with  butter 
and  eggs.  The  parcels  post  is  to  be  used  to  its 
utmost  and  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  will  be  in- 
cluded, to  the  end  that  "farmers  will  receive 
more  for  their  produce  than  they  now  receive 
from  dealers,  while  the  consumers  will  get  fresh 
food  at  lower  prices  than  those  now  charged." 
The  leader  in  the  undertaking  is  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath,  president  of  the  National  Housewives' 
League,  and  she  proposes  to  make  the  name  come 
true  by  working  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  on  the  plan  adopted  for  New  York,  which 
is  the  creation  of  a  registry  committee.  Already 
this  committee  has  begun  its  preliminary  work 
of  listing  all  farmers  within  the  50-mile  zone 
Membership  will  be  open  to  all  housekeepers  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  fresh  produce  at  a  small  cost.  This  will 
apparently  include  all  who  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
by  parcels  post  and  will,  we  presume,  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  black  list  of  buyers  who  do 
not  pay  their  bills  and  of  sellers  who  make  Uncle 
Sam  carry  strong  butter  or  addled  eggs.  We 
hope  it  will  work,  and  there  is  a  surety  that  the 
efl'ort  will  teach  a  number  of  lessons  however  it 
comes  out.  There  are  a  few  things  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  in  the  reports 
which  come  to  us.  First,  a  farmer  cannot  pack 
and  deliver  to  the  carrier  a  dozen  or  more  parcels 
of  eggs  for  the  same  price  he  can  afford  to  de- 
liver the  same  eggs  in  a  case.  Second,  the  post- 
age has  to  be  paid.  Third,  the  registry  com- 
mittee cannot  exist  and  operate  without  tribute 
from  each  buyer  or  seller  or  both.  Add  these 
items  of  added  cost  together  and  see  how  the 
total  increment  compares  with  the  margin  which 
retailers  charge  when  they  are  operating  under 
normal  competition.  We  have  no  idea  of  the 
answer  to  this  question  ;  that  is  one  of  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  experience,  whether  it  be  suc- 
cessful or  otherwise. 


In  the  Matter  of  Eggs. 

We  imagine  that  there  is  greater  chance  for 
demonstrating  too  wide  margin  in  the  selling  of 
eggs  than  of  other  commodities,  for  there  is  more 
gambling  in  the  egg  trade;  in  fact  in  any  article, 
perhaps,  in  which  cold  storage  and  fresh  pro- 
duction may  compete  with  each  other  through 
misrepresentation.  In  such  products  there  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  sensational  cuts  in  prices 
and  for  operations  against  both  producer  and 
consumer.  The  Eastern  women  manifested  dra- 
matic insight  in  choosing  eggs  to  deal  in  first. 
They  had  all  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  price 
down  from  the  high  level  of  fresh  eggs  down  to 
the  low  price  at  which  the  masquerading  article 
cost  when  it  was  put  on  ice.  What  they  did  was 
a  good  thing  to  do,  for  it  was  simply  a  turn 
against  the  exactions  of  egg  gamblers.  Of 
course,  all  there  js  in  a  stored  egg,  beyond  reason- 
able storage  and  distribution  costs  belongs  to 
either  the  producer  or  the  consumer  'or  to  both. 
Extortion  in  handling  the  people's  food  should 
be  impossible.  Fair  trade  in  eggs  is  a  good  angle 
at  wJiich  to  strike  current  extortion.  Force 
gained  by  success  in  this  line  will  help  to  other 
needed  undertakings.  Our  poultry  contributor. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  has  properly  commented  upon 
this  subject  as  manifusted  in  Los  Angeles. 
During  the  current  week  there  was  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Jose, 
called  by  the  Santa  Clara  Poultry  Association, 
which  is  expected  to  establish  in  San  Francisco 
a  clearing  house  for  eggs,  and  we  shall  have  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  that  meeting  for  our 
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next  issue.  It  is  expected  that  the  poultry  peo- 
ple of  northern  and  central  California  will  act 
together  in  promotion  of  such  ends  as  shall  be 
provided  for  at  the  San  Jose  meeting. 


What  Can  Women  Do  for  Food  Prices? 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  egg  producers  as  above  indicated  is  more 
significant  and  promising  than  any  little  direct 
trade  by  parcels  post  can  ever  be,  and  yet  we  do 
not  decry  the  latter.  Let  it  work  for  all  there 
can  be  in  it.  It  seems  to  us  however,  that  any- 
thing really  effective  in  reducing  the  immense 
and  unreasonable  margin  between  returns  to  pro- 
ducer and  cost  to  consumer  must  come  from  a 
marked  change  of  attitude  among  woman-kind 
toward  the  purchase  of  home  food  supplies.  We 
imagine  that  women  must  agitate  each  other  so 
that  self-selection  and  food-carriage  by  the  house- 
wife shall  become  a  matter  of  pride  and  of  con- 
science, as  it  was  with  our  grandmothers.  In 
this  way  retailers  can  be  brought  down  to  a  fair 
handler's  profit,  and  we  know  no  other  way;  in 
this  way  distribution  cost  can  be  minimized,  and 
we  know  no  other  way  for  that  either.  But  far 
be  it  from  us  to  say  that,  therefore,  the  women 
themselves  can  alone  determine  what  the  price 
of  food  shall  be.  They  may  say  that  to  each  other 
if  they  dare.  We  have  too  much  regard  for  the 
value  of  the  publisher's  property  in  this  journal 
to  say  any  such  thing.  But  suppose  some  woman 
should  say  so  and  we  could  follow  the  Adamic 
precedent  of  blaming  it  upon  her,  what  a  blither- 
ing sermon  we  could  preach  ! 

As  it  is,  we  can  only  suggest,  in  ail  humility, 
tnat  the  way  to  make  the  present  generation  of 
women  act  like  their  grandmothers  is  to  make  it 
fashionable  so  to  do.  And  we  use  the  word  fash- 
ionable in  a  good  sense;  as  though  we  had 
said  popular,  or  chic,  or  good  form,  or  any  other 
thing  of  which  a  person  can  be  reasonably  proud 
and  complacent  and  which  yields  an  inward  glow. 
This  can  be  done  by  precept  and  by  example  by 
women,  and  by  none  other.  Men  can  provide 
market  places,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  various 
cities  all  over  the  country,  but  men  cannot  make 
women  go  to  them.  They  must  make  themselves 
and  each  other.  And  there  must  be  something 
charming  and  distinguished  about  it — such,  for 
instance,  as  automobiles  with  out-riggers  to  carry 
homeward-bound  produce  so  that  the  food-buyers 
may  sweep  up  the  avenues  aureoled  with  esculent 
foliage  and  wind-ruffled  poultry  feathers,  as 
though  they  floated  in  decorated  aviaries.  Can 
anyone  doubt  the  popularity  of  the  public  market 
and  direct  trade  if  a  society  leader  should  thus 
demonstrate  both  to  be  awfully  proper?  But  of 
course  the  ladies  of  the  boulevards  could  not  thus 
settle  the  whole  question.  The  ladies  of  the  cross- 
streets  need  leadership  of  their  own  type  to  work 
by  trolley  line.  A  market  basket  is  a  hateful  old 
thing.  Our  grandmother  did  not  like  it,  but  she 
endured  it  just  as  grandfather  hated  and  endured 
his  gaudy  carpet-bag.  Fortunately  the  present 
generation  need  not  be  humiliated  by  such  con- 
tainers. Let  the  market  basket  be  of  pendulous 
form,  of  peek-a-boo  weave  and  ribbon-knotted ; 
let  it  be  lined  with  illusion  so  that  a  rival  may 
peer  in  vain  at  the  openings  to  learn  whether  that 
delightful  fragrance  exhales  from  a  dime  cauli- 
flower or  a  nickel  cabbage,  or  whether  the  breath 
of  the  sea  is  wafted  from  a  costly  Yarmouth 
bloater  or  from  a  cheap  red  herring.  Thus  you 
see,  homely  economies  need  not  be  exposed  to  all 
the  neighbors,  as  the  inexperienced  person  might 
hold  to  be  the  penalty  of  public  marketing. 


Will  the  Women  Do  It? 

Why  do  we  keep  sticking  this  pointed  question 


into  ourselves?  This  is  a  case  of  editorial  eon- 
science  :  we  must  keep  asking  though  we  dare 
not  answer.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  bold  bad 
man  who  has  just  arisen  and  cried  out  that  the 
women  of  today  will  not  do  any  such  thing,  and 
then  adds  shameful  details  which  we  shiver  to 
repeat.  He  is  George  K.  Holmes  and  he  is  chief 
of  the  division  of  production  and  distribution  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington : 
"The  women  of  the  present  age  have  forgotten, 
or  are  too  proud,  to  indulge  hi  household  work 
and  are  neither  able  or  willing  to  repeat  the 
manual  labor  performances  of  their  grand- 
mothers on  the  farm.  The  great  stores  of  pre- 
serves, dried  and  pickled  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  exist  chiefly  in  history,  and  depend- 
ence is  placed  mostly  upon  the  local  store  for  the 
products  of  the  cannery  and  the  evaporator. 
The  passing  of  the  old-tirne  domestic  industries  is 
deplorable.  It  is  even  rare  that  one  of  the  younger 
women  know  how  to  knit." 
Isn't  that  awful,  Mabel? 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Olive  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited 
for  olives?  What  amount  of  water  is  required? 
What  condition  should  ground  be  in  for  plant- 
ing? How  far  apart  are  trees  planted?  What 
amount  of  frost  and  heat  will  they  stand?  How 
soon  will  they  bear  profitably,  and  when  do  they 
become  full  bearing?  What  time  of  the  year  is 
the  crop  picked?  What  average  return  will  the 
crop  bring  per  acre?  What  is  the  present  price 
paid  for  olives  per  pound? — B.  W.  C,  Terra  Bella. 

The  olive  succeeds  on  practically  all  ot  the  Cali- 
fornia soils  which  we  find  suitable  for  fruit-grow- 
ing. It  does  not  seem  to  be  fastidious  about  par- 
ticular soil  character,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plant  should  have  moisture  enough  not  only  for 
maintaining  its  life,  but  for  sufficient  growth  and 
vigor  to  permit  fruit-bearing.  The  amount  of 
water  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  as 
to  retentiveness,  depth,  etc.,  and  the  ground  should 
be  well  prepared  for  planting  as  for  other  fruit 
trees.  Plantings  may  be  at  24  feet  or  at  greater 
distances  if  fillers  are  temporarily  employed. 

The  tree  will  endure  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  orange,  and  does  not  object  to  heat  if 
moisture  supplies  are  ample.  The  fruit  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  injury  by  a  frost  which  may  not 
injure  the  tree.  The  fact  that  the  trees  have  been 
growing  for  years  in  the  interior  plains  and  to 
elevations  in  the  foothills,  higher  than  is  safe  for 
citrus  trees,  indicates  that  they  have  wide  toler- 
ance of  temperature  extremes.  The  trees  usually 
bear  at  five  years  of  age,  increasing  in  product 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  They  have  not 
been  grown  long  enough  in  California  to  deter- 
mine at  what  age  they  come  into  full  bearing. 
The  crop  is  harvested  in  November  or  December, 
or  even  later  near  the  coast. 

An  average  return  per  acre  is  not  instructive. 
The  return  may  run  from  nothing  up  to  as  high 
return  as  you  ever  heard  of  for  any  fruit.  The 
only  edifying  average  is  that  secured  by  figuring 
the  behavior  of  the  same  trees  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  might  not  fit  other  trees.  At  pres- 
ent, prices  are  running  high,  say  $50  per  ton  for 
oil  olives,  $60  to  $100  or  even  $120  for  good  sam- 
ples for  pickling,  and  there  is  now  a  very  wide 
planting  going  -on.  Whether  the  olive  is  safe  to 
plant  in  any  particular  district  depends  whether 
you  can  find  trees  of  sufficient  age  which  are  not 
only  growing  well  but  bearing  satisfactorily.  It 
is  not  safe  to  plant  largely  unless  this  actual  , 
demonstration  can  be  found  in  the  locality.  Such 


planting  is  an  interesting  experiment,  but  not  a 
rational  investment. 

Red  Clover  Not  a  Good  Winter  Grower, 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  putting  in  a  field  of  oats 
and  a  field  of  wheat,  and  intend  sowing  red  clover 
as  fertilizer  for  next  spring,  to  turn  under.  The 
land  has  not  been  cultivated  for  years  and  is  a 
dark  loam.  Being  a  stranger  in  this  part  and  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  seasons  here,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  could  give  me  any  data 
on  the  subject. — J.  E.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Although  red  clover  makes  very  satisfactory 
growth  in  California,  if  irrigated,  it  is  not  a  good 
winter  grower  and  does  not  endure  long  after  the 
dry  season  sets  in  except  on  low  bottom  land 
where  the  water  is  near  the  surface  or  on  irrigated 
lands.  For  these  reasons  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  you  can  get  very  satisfactory  results  by 
using  red  clover  as  a  winter  growing  cover  crop. 
You  can  get  far  better  results  from  burr  clover 
and  vetches,  for  they  are  good  winter  growers  and 
will  cover  the  ground  quite  quickly  by  the  time 
for  plowing  under  in  the  spring,  which  red  clover 
would  not  do.  If  you  wish  to  grow  a  winter  crop 
for  forage,  the  sowing  of  oats  or  rye  with  vetches 
gives  good  results.  This  winter  growing  crop, 
however,  should  have  been  sown  two  months  ago 
in  order  that  it  may  make  a  start  in  the  warm 
fall  weather.  If  the  season  should,  however,  re- 
main warm  and  open  with  not  much  cold  rain, 
you  might  get  good  results  in  your  coast  valley 
with  oats  and  vetches  by  sowing  now.  It  would  be 
wise  to  try  a  small  piece  in  order  that  you  may 
have  some  experience  to  go  upon  later.  All  these 
things  in  California  are  governed  by  local  condi- 
tions and  what  might  be  very  satisfactory  in  one 
place  might  not  i  nanother.  There  is,  however, 
quite  clear  testimony  that  on  sufficiently  moist 
land  in  the  region  north  of  the  bay  vetches  are  a 
very  satisfactory  forage  crop  and  good  also  for 
plowing  under  towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  a  person  purchasing  a 
tract  of  alfalfa  land  in  your  State,  where  the  al- 
falfa is  grown  for  hay  under  irrigation,  take  that 
tract  as  it  stands  and  get  a  good  seed  crop  from 
it  ?— C.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

You  can  get  a  good  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  by 
taking  a  field  which  is  well  established,  cutting  the 
first  growth  of  the  season  for  the  silo;  allowing 
the  second  growth  to  stand  for  seed.  This  method 
chans  the  field  of  foxtail  and  other  winter  grow- 
ing weeds  and  gives  you  a  very  clean  lot  of  al- 
falfa seed.  We  remind  you  of  the  excellent  arti- 
cles on  alfalfa  seed  growing  in  Modoc  county, 
California,  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August 
10 ;  in  Nevada,  in  the  issue  of  November  9 ;  and  in 
Arizona,  in  the  issue  of  December  28,  1910.  Con- 
ditions are  described  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  interior  regions  of  this  coast  should  produce 
the  world's  commercial  supply  of  alfalfa  seed. 

Planting  Jersey  Kale. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  through  the 
Press  how  and  when  to  plant  Jersey  kale.  Do 
you  grow  it  like  cabbage? — M.  J.  T.,  Oleander. 

Yes,  grow  it  like  cabbage,  except  that  you  need 
the  plants  about  three  feet  apart  each  way,  or  two 
feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  because  it 
makes  a  top  growth  like  a  small  tree  and  must 
have  room  for  leaf  expansion.  You  can  strip  off 
the  leaves  for  feeding  and  the  tall  stump  will 
keep  new  leaves  coming.  Grow  your  plants  in  a 
seed  bed  now  and  set  out  in  February  whenever 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  If  you  had 
planted  last  September  on  ground  properly  moist- 
ened by  irrigation  you  might  be  pulling  leaves 
now.  The  plant  does  not  care  for  California  val- 
ley frosts.  You  can  have  it  growing  all  the  year 
if  you  keep  the  moisture  right. 
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Prevention  of  Fungous  Attack 

in  Fruit  Trees. 


[By  H.  S.  Fawcett  at  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.] 

The  time-worn  saying  that  "Prevention  is  bet- 
ter than  l  ine.''  holds  true  with  as  great  foree 
in  the  control  of  diseases  of  trees  as  it  does  in  the 
control  of  diseases  in  the  human  species.  It  is 
also  true  that  prevention  is  easier  and  cheaper 
than  cure.  Much  extra  labor  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  would  be  saved  annually  if  greater 
care  were  exercised  at  all  stages  of  the  tree's 
life  from  the  time  it  is  in  the  seed  and  the  bud 
till  it  is  beyond  the  aire  of  usefulness  to  the 
orehardist.  There  probably  always  will  be  need 
for  effective  remedies  for  attacks  of  fungi  in  trees, 
just  as  in  ease  of  attacks  of  bacteria  in  man. 
Some  tree  diseases  come  to  us  at  first  unawares, 
and  measures  for  their  control  are  necessarily 
delayed  until  after  the  trees  are  suffering.  It 
will  not  lie  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however, 
to  treat  of  remedies  and  cures  but  to  emphasize 
strongly  the  necessity  for  using  preventive  meas- 
ures when  possible;  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
getting  in  on  the  ground  before  the  enemy  arrives, 
or  to  put  up  barriers  or  to  develop  such  vigirous 
resistance  that  the  fungi  will  have  little  chance 
to  get  in  their  work. 

The  Fungi. 

The  fungi  are  not  mysterious  kinds  of  organ- 
isms generated  out  of  nothing,  but  they  are  real 
live  plants  growing  from  spores  just  as  weeds  or 
trees  grow  from  seeds,  each  kind  of  fungus  pro- 
ducing its  special  kind  of  spore  just  as  each  kind 
of  tree  produces  its  special  kind  of  seed.  The 
spores  give  rise  to  mold-like  growths,  many  of 
them  too  small  to  be  seen,  even  under  the  hand 
lens. 

A  Fight  Between  Tree  and  Fungus. — When  a 
parasitic  fungus  attacks  a  tree  there  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  fight  between  two  kinds  of  plants,  the 
t'ungus-plant  and  the  tree-plant.  We  have  on 
one  hand  the  resistance  of  the  self-sustaining  tree 
which,  when  healthy  and  vigorous,  is  often  very 
great,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  attack  of  the 
dependent  fungus.  Conditions  surrounding  both 
the  tree  and  the  fungus  have  much  to  do  with 
whether  the  tree  can  resist  successfully  or  whether 
the  parasite  becomes  established  in  sufficient 
amount  or  numbers  to  materially  injure  the  tree. 
This  explains  why  fungous  diseases  vary  so  in 
severity  during  different  seasons  and  why,  at 
times,  a  disease  may  be  attributed  entirely  to 
weather  conditions  when  it  is  due,  in  reality,  to 
the  attack  of  a  fungus  which  has  been  encouraged 
in  its  growth  by  this  particular  kind  of  weather. 

In  order  not  to  give  a  wrong  impression  in  re- 
gard to  these  fungi,  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  there  are,  living  on  the  dead  and  even  on 
the  outer  surface  of  living  parts  of  trees  above 
or  below  the  ground,  many  kinds  of  fungi  that 
the  tree  does  not  have  to  fight,  that  are  not 
parasites,  that  are  never  aggressive  and  possibly 
distinctly  useful.  As  soon  as  any  one  part  of 
the  tree  dies  or  is  killed  as  by  frost  or  dry  winds 
or  insect  attack,  these  harmless  fungi  grow  into 
the  dead  cells  and  live  there.  The  presence, 
therefore,  of  fungi  on  the  dead  parts  of  a  tree 
does  not  necessarily  show  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  death,  though  they  may  have  been. 

Recognizing  this  relation  or  fight  between  the 
tree  and  certain  fungi,  the  fruit  grower  naturally 
takes  the  side  of  the  tree  against  the  fungi  and 
employs  specialists  with  their  microscopes  and 
culture  dishes,  etc.,  to  tell  him,  if  possible,  what 
each  kind  is  doing,  how  best  the  tree  may  be 
assisted  in  its  fight,  and  when  and  where  to  strike 
the  fungus  as  it  threatens  the  tree. 

Preventive  Measures.— Some  of  the  different 
means  of  prevention  that  may  be  used  under 
varying  conditions  are: 

1.  Surrounding  the  tree  with  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  vigirous  growth  and  resist- 
ance, or 

2.  Planting  only  those  varieties  or  strains 
known  to  be  resistant  to  attack,  or 

3.  Keeping  the  trees  away  from  sources  of  in- 
fection or 


4.  Where  these  measures  tail  or  are  impracti- 
cable, covering  its  parts  with  a  fungicide  or  its 
cuts  or  wounds  with  a  suitable  substance  to  keep 
the  fungi  out. 

In  the  short  time  allowed  for  this  paper  only 
a  few  cases  will  be  taken  up,  all  of  which  come 
under  the  last  two  means  of  prevention,  e.  g.. 
that  of  keeping  the  plant  away  from  sources  of 
infection,  and  protecting  it  with  surface  applica- 
tions of  sprays  or  other  substances. 

Protecting  Wounds  and  Cut  Surfaces.— The 
protection  of  wounds  or  cut  surfaces  in  fruit 
trees  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  some  orchards  to  see  projecting  stubs 
more  or  less  prominent  left  where  limbs  or 
branches  of  considerable  size  have  been  cut  off. 
In  many  cases  these  stubs  have  died  back  and  are 
seen  to  be  rotting  inward  toward  the  heart  wood. 
Whether  toadstool  or  other  fungous  growths  arc 
visible  or  not,  the  rotting  and  decay  is  almost 
sure  to  be  due  to  them.  These  fungi  are  usually 
only  wood  destroying  forms  and  could  easily  have 
been  prevented  from  entering.  In  cutting  off 
limbs,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  be  cut  flush 
witli  the  remaining  limbs  and 'cut  smooth.  It  is 
better  to  leave  no  projection  at  all,  even  though 
this  requires  a  cut  two  or  three  times  as  large. 
The  cut  surface,  if  protected  by  suitable  covering 
to  keep  out  fungi,  will  heal  over  rapidly  and  leave 
a  smooth  surface.  Butchering  and  hacking  trees 
in  the  manner  sometimes  seen,  is  just  an  invita- 
tion to  the  weakest  parasite  to  do  its  best  in 
injuring  the  tree.  In  a  small  degree,  at  least, 
cutting  off  a  hardened  branch  is  like  cutting  off 
a  finger.  If  a  cut  finger  is  allowed  to  be  dirty 
and  not  disinfected,  blood  poisoning  and  puss 
formation  will  or  will  not  set  in,  depending  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  injurious  bacteria,  and 
in  the  same  way  slow  rotting  and  decay  will 
follow  a  cut  or  injury  to  a  tree  depending  on 
whether  injurious  fungi  or  bacteria  are  present. 
If  the  wound  is  covered  with  a  substance  that  is 
waterproof  and  at  the  same  time  a  disinfectant, 
chance  of  decay  is  prevented.  A  covering  for 
cuts  and  wounds  that  has  been  found  most  useful 
for  this  purpose  in  the  experience  of  the  writer 
is  a  liquid  wax  that  may  be  put  on  cold  with  a 
paint  brush.    The  formula  is  as  follows: 

Tree  Wax. 

1  pound  rosin. 

2  ounces  tallow. 

6  ounces  alcohol. 

1  ounce  spirits  turpentine. 
Heat  the  rosin  and  tallow  together,  cool  down 
somewhat  and  pour  in  alcohol  slowly  while  stir- 
ring. Last  stir  in  th*  turpentine.  Use  care  not 
to  get  in  more  turpentine  than  the  formula  calls 
for. 

White  paint  and  tar  are  often  used  with  good 
success,  but  injury  is  sometimes  experienced  with 
some  kinds  of  paints  and  with  coal-tar.  [The 
wax  which  Mr.  Fawcett  describes  is  most  excel- 
lent but  it  is  very  expensive  to  use  on  a  large 
scale  and  the  materials  in  common  use  in  this 
State  are  quite  good  enough  and  much  cheaper. — 
Editor.] 

Protection  of  cuts  or  injuries,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, should  be  begun  in  the  nursery  when  fruit 
trees  are  first  cut  off,  after  the  buds  start  to  grow. 
It  is  probable  that  many  nursery  trees  are  handi- 
capped from  the  start  by  allowing  the  bud  to 
grow  around  a  cut  surface  that  has  begun  to 
decay. 

Prevention  of  Root  Rot  Fungus. — Very  dif- 
ferent methods  from  that  just  described  are  to 
be  used  in  the  prevention  of  root  rot  or  oak  root 
fungus  (Armillaria  mellea).  This  fungus  lives 
on  roots  or  pieces  of  wood  in  the  soil  and  its 
prevention  lies  in  getting  out  all  roots  or  pieces 
of  wood  when  the  land  is  being  cleared  of  infected 
oaks,  sycamores  or  other  trees,  and,  if  possible, 
raising  annual  crops  on  this  soil  plowing  it  deep 
for  a  year  or  two  before  planting  it  to  fruit  trees. 
In  cases  of  orchards  already  infected  only  in 
certain  areas  or  spots,  the  means  suggested  for 
preventing  its  spread  is  to  quarantine  or  isolate 


these  areas  either  by  rooting  out  trees  all  along 
the  edge  of  the  infected  area  or  by  digging  a 
trench  about  it  and  lining  the  sides  with  tarred 
paper.  This  tarred  paper,  the  upper  edge  of 
which  may  be  placed  low  enough  to  allow  for 
cultivating  and  irrigating  over  its  top,  is  to  keep 
the  roots  of  an  infected  tree  from  communicating 
the  disease  to  a  healthy  one. 

The  rate  of  travel  of  the  fungus  on  the  roots 
of  orange  trees  is  from  a  half  a  tree  to  one  tree 
per  year  in  any  one  direction.  For  other  fruit 
trees  the  rate  of  travel  may  sometimes  be  greater, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  tree  and  possibly  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Figs  and  pears  and  pos- 
sibly some  varieties  of  cherries  and  the  native 
black  walnut  are  the  only  fruit  trees  known  to 
be  practically  resistant  to  its  attack. 

Prevention  of  Peach  Blight  and  Leaf  Curl.— 
A  preventive  method  entirely  different  from 
cither  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  cases  must 
be  used  for  peach  blight  (Cosyneum  beyerinkii ) 
and  peach  leaf  curl  (Exoascus  deformans).  In 
this  case  prevention  is  obtained  by  covering  the 
surface  of  the  twigs  with  a  fungicide  before  the 
spores  germinate  or  before  the  fungus  filaments 
have  time  to  penetrate  the  surface.  If  one  could 
always  tell  just  when  the  fall  rains  would  begin 
or  what  the  weather  conditions  would  be.  one 
could  time  his  spraying  perfectly,  but  this  lieiiifr 
impossible  the  time  has  been  put  by  Professor 
R.  E.  Smith  and  his  coworkers  at  from  the  first 
of  October  till  the  middle  of  December  for  the 
first  spraying,  and  about  the  middle  of  February 
or  just  before  the  buds  open,  for  the  second  spray- 
ing. Practice  seems  to  have  shown  that  the  first 
spraying  may  be  Bordeaux  Mixture  about  5-5-50 
and  the  second  spraying  lime  sulphur  solution. 
T.he  advantage  of  the  lime  sulphur  over  Bordeaux 
for  the  second  spraying  is  that  if  the  peach  worm 
is  present,  it  will  help  to  kill  that  also. 

Methods  of  Prevention  Vary. — The  above  de- 
scription of  the  means  of  prevention  illustrates 
only  a  few  of  the  different  methods  to  be  used 
against  fungous  attack  and  points  out  the  tact 
that  while  certain  general  rules  may  be  applied 
for  fighting  certain  classes  of  fungi,  each  tree 
disease,  just  as  each  human  disease,  must  be 
studied  and  experimented  with  until  a  method 
best  adapted  to  preventing  that  particular  one  is 
found.  What  will  be  highly  successful  in  pre- 
venting one  fungous  disease  may  be  an  entire 
failure  when  applied  to  a  different  one. 

In  conclusion,  the  ideal  line  of  prevention  for 
fungous  attack  should  begin  at  or  before  the  seed 
is  planted  or  the  bud  is  chosen  for  propagation, 
with  the  thought  of  selecting  varieties  or  strains 
naturally  resistant  to  serious  diseases.  Then  the 
cut  surfaces  or  chance  wounds  should  be  pro- 
tected and  allowed  to  heal  smoothly  and  without 
decay,  the  tree  should  be  surrounded  witli  the 
best  conditions  for  growth  and  therefore  resist- 
ance to  many  fungi  and  when  all  these  fail  and 
attack  comes,  as  in  case  of  special  or  new  diseases, 
then  to  cover  the  parts  with  spraying  solutions 
to  keep  the  spores  from  germinating  upon  the 
surface  or  to  put  up  barriers  when  possible 
against  them.  The  easier  and  less  expensive 
prevention,  rather  than  the  more  difficult  and 
more  costly  cure,  is  what  we  should  strive  for  in 
the  control  of  fungous  diseases. 


BERRIES  IN  OREGON. 


It  is  interesting  to  keep  track  of  what  our 
friends  in  western  Oregon  are  doing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  berry  industry.  W.  II.  Addis, 
of  Montaville,  gives  an  interesting  outline  of  pres- 
ent practice  in  the  Fruit  Grower,  of  Missouri, 
which  we  bring  back  to  the  Coast  for  wider  local 
edification  : 

Strawberries. — On  land  that  has  been  clovered, 
following  an  old  planting  of  strawberries,  the 
crown  borer  is  troublesome.  On  newly  cleared 
land,  where  these  insects  have  not  started,  straw- 
berries pay  from  $150  to  $300  an  acre.  The  two 
old  favorite  varieties,  Clark's  and  Wilson,  are  still 
popular.  Clark's  is  an  early  variety,  and  Wilson 
is  for  the  housewife  to  can.  The  canneries  pre- 
fer the  Clark's.  The  Marshall  and  the  Magoon 
are  used  as  main  crop  berries,  and  as  they  are 
large  and  sweet,  they  sell  best  on  the  open  mar 
ket,  but  are  accepted  at  the  eanners'  at  a  frac 
tion  of  a  cent  less  per  pound  than  the  Clark's. 

If  the  strawberry  field  is  well  cultivated  after 
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the  berries  are  harvested,  that  is,  through  July 
;md  August,  keeping  the  weeds  out  and  main- 
taining a  dust  mulch,  the  crop  the  spring  follow- 
ing will  be  good  to  very  good.  But  if  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  and  the  ground  to  harden,  then 
the  crop  will  be  light  and  no  amount  of  spring 
work  can  make  it  as  heavy  as  if  the  land  had 
been  well  tilled  the  summer  preceding. 

Gooseberries. — Gooseberries  grow  and  do  well 
almost  anywhere.  Cultivation,  pruning  and  spray- 
ing add  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  they  grow 
where  neglected  and  even  in  the  dryest  part  of 
eastern  Oregon. 

The  Champion,  as  it  is  called  here,  or  Oregon 
Champion,  as  it  is  catalogued  by  Eastern  nurser- 
ies, is  the  sort  that  has  displaced  all  other  vari- 
eties. It  is  large,  practically  free  from  mildew, 
transparent  when  ripe,  bears  abundantly,  and  is 
far  less  thorny  than  other  sorts.  Large  acreages 
of  gooseberries  have  been  set  out  in  recent  years, 
but  as  the  canneries  take  all  of  them,  no  surplus 
has  yet  been  produced. 

Currants. — Currants  grow  remarkably  well,  and 
the  demand  has  never  been  fully  supplied.  Fay's 
Prolific  and  the  Cherry  currants  have  long  been 
the  standard  varieties,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  Perfection  bids  fair  to  drive  them  out,  as  it 
is  a  larger  berry  and  a  heavier  producer.  Like 
gooseberries,  currants  grow  bushy  and  do  not 
need  wiring  up. 

Raspberries. — Red  and  black  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  trained  between  two  long  wires 
made  last  to  posts.  Loganberries  are  trained  to 
three  wires,  one  above  the  other.  Only  two  vari- 
eties of  red  raspberries  are  grown  for  market  in 
this  region.  For  early  market,  the  Marlboro, 
and  for  main  crop,  the  Cuthbert.  Coming  early 
and  being  a  large'  fruited  sort,  the  Marlboro  is  a 
paying  variety,  but  the  Cuthbert  is  the  favorite 
because  of  the  superior  flavor.  It  is  a  much 
thriftier  grower  and  heavier  cropper  than  the 
Marlboro.  Red  raspberries  are  sure  croppers,  free 
from  diseases  and  pests,  and  the  roots  live  a  Ions' 
lime.  I  know  one  patch  that  has  been  set  twenty- 
five  years  and  grows  as  large  canes  and  bears  as 
hie  crops  as  it  ever  did.  The  demand  is  usually 
sufficient  to  fix  h  good  price  for  them,  and  they 
always  sell. 

Black  raspberries  are  sure  croppers,  and  if  the 
market  for  them  as  fresh  fruit  does  not  take  them 
up  at  a  good  price,  they  can  easily  be  dried  in 
the  sunshine. 

At  Springbrook  they  are  grown  in  fields  of 
Iwenty  acres,  and  the  fruit  is  all  dried  for  mar- 
ket, where  they  bring  22V_>  cents  a  pound,  or  $450 
a  ton.  Near  the  city  of  Portland  these  berries 
are  grown  for  the  fresh-fruit  market  only.  This 
year  they  sold  on  the  open  market  at  $1.75  and 
$2  per  crate  of  twenty-four  1-lb.  boxes. 

Hybrids. — Loganberries  and  Phenomenal  berry 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  the  fruit  is  never  dis- 
tinguished on  the  market,  but  all  go  as  Loganber- 
ries. The  growth  of  the  plants  is  so  much  alike 
that  only  an  expert  can  distinguish  them,  and 
that  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  color  of 
1  he  half-grown  leaves.  The  Loganberry  is  a 
rampant  grower  and  prolific  yielder.  It  stays 
green  all  winter  and,  if  wired  up,  will  sometimes 
die  where  the  wires  touch  the  vines  in  the  event 
bf  Freezing  temperatures.  This  fact  necessitates 
1  raining  them  up  to  the  wires  in  the  spring  when 
the  danger  of  freezing  weather  is  past.  They  pro- 
duce large,  handsome  berries  and  continue  to  bear 
all  summer.  They  are  not  good  shippers,  so  the 
acreage  is  not  so  great  as  of  red  raspberries  or 
blackberries.    They  are,  however,  very  profitable. 

Blackberries.  —  The  Mammoth  blackberry  is 
something  like  the  Logan  in  growth,  but  has 
proved  to  be  worthless  as  a  commercial  berry. 
Blackberries  do  exceptionally  well.  The  bushes 
grow  large  and  healthy  and  fruit  heavily.  But 
two  varieties  ar~  grown  for  market  purposes,  the 
Kittatiny  and  the  Lawton.  All  other  sorts  have 
been  discarded.  The  Kittatiny  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  Lawton,  and  is  very  large  and  sweet. 
On  moderately  poor  ground,  or  poorly  cultivated, 
it  grows  a  moderate  bush  and  fruits  heavily.  On 
rich  land,  or  where  cultivated  the  same  as  the 
Lawton,  it  produces  too  much  bush.  The  Lawton 
grows  plenty  of  wood  and  bears  long  crops.  It 
is  still  in  bloom  when  ripening  the  early  part  of 
its  crop,  and  continues  to  ripen  berries  until  the 
cool  weather  of  fall  curls  up  the  wood.    The  ber- 


ries are  very  large,  rich,  and  very  sweet  when 
dead  ripe. 

Culture  Points. — The  secret  of  successful  berry- 
growing  in  western  Oregon  is  in  thorough  culti- 
vation. All  "bush  berries  should  be  set  in  rows 
seven  feet  apart.  In  the  spring  the  rows  should 
be  plowed  away  from  and  all  weeds  and  dirt 
cleaned  away  from  the  stools.  The  soil  should 
be  plowed  back  toward  the  rows  and  the  culti- 


[ Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  on  Walnut  Culture 
and  the  Walnut  Blight.  It  was  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Ralph  E.  Smith,  assisted  by  Clayton  0. 
Smith  and  Henry  J.  Ramsey  and  includes  the  re- 
sults of  eight  or  nine  years'  investigations.  The 
bulletin  contains  nearly  300  pages  and  is  the 
most  comprehensive  publication  on  this  subject 
ever  gotten  out  in  California.  In  this  review  only 
a  few  points  can  be  considered  and  anybody 
interested  in  walnut  growing  would  find  great 
advantage  in  sending  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin 
and  keeping  it  in  his  library. 

Prospects. — At  present  the  leading  walnut  dis- 
tricts promise  to  be  in  the  southern  coast  counties, 
where  most  are  now  produced,  and  within  a 
radius  of  about  150  miles  of  San  Francisco. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  country  the  walnut  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  great  commercial  possibil- 
ity. At  present  the  greatest  problem  is  the  blight, 
which  has  kept  down  the  yield  to  what  it  was  a 
decade  ago  in  spite  of  large  plantings.  The 
blight,  however,  can  be  resisted  to  a  moderate 
extent  by  choice  of  varieties. 

The  yield  evidently  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
selection  of  varieties,  as  the  average  product  per 
year  for  the  older  seedling  groves  of  the  State  is 
scarcely  more  than  50  pounds  per  tree.  By  proper 
selection  and  with  good  soil  and  care  200  pounds 
per  tree,  15  trees  to  the  acre,  may  possibly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  mature  grove,  with  300  pounds  an 
ideal  to  work  to. 

Wild  Varieties. — Wild  varieties  bear  an  im- 
portant relation  to  walnut  growing,  as  all  perma- 
nent plantings  should  be  upon  black  or  hybrid 
stocks. 

California  is  the  home  of  two  wild  varieties, 
growing  in  the  southern  and  the  central  part  of 
the  State  respectively.  There  are  also  many  trees 
of  the  Eastern  black  walnut  and  other  species. 
All  of  these  nuts  hybridize  very  readily  with  one 
another,  so  that  many  '.'wild"  trees  are  really 
hybrids  of  different  wild  species,  or  hybrids  of  the 
English  and  a  wild  species. 

Hybrids. — These  hybrids  form  the  best  stocks 
possible,  having  great  vigor  and  hardiness.  Their 
growth  greatly  surpasses  that  made  on  seedlings 
or  pure  wild  trees,  grafted  or  ungrafted. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hybrids,  one  a  cross  of 
the  English  walnut  and  a  black,  and  the  other 
between  two  blacks  of  different  species.  The  first 
is  called  a  Paradox,  the  second  a  Royal.  Nuts 
from  the  hybrid  trees  themselves  are  rarely  of 
value,  though  occassionally  a  tree  may  be  found 
that  will  produce  nuts  the  nurseryman  will  find 
profitable  to  use.  As  a  general  rule  the  best  cross 
is  between  pure  species. 

Unfortunately  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
nuts  planted  with  the  intention  of  securing 
hybrids  will  generally  come  up  as  hybrids  and  the 
average  orchard  will  probably  have  to  be  set  on 
black  roots.  There  are  some  special  locations  that 
hybrids  are  well  adapted  to.  Anyone  intending 
to  plant  out  walnuts  should  look  this  matter  up. 

Of  the  pure  black  species  the  native  varieties 
apparently  are  best,  although  heretofore  no  spe- 
cial attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
source  of  the  nuts  for  nursery  use  as  far  as  species 
is  concerned. 

Location. — The  walnut  cannot  stand  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  growing  season,  though  severe 
IVosIs  have  no  effect  when  the  trees  are  dormant. 
As  far  as  minimum  temperatures  are  concerned  it 
seems  clear  that  by  the  selection  of  suitable  varie- 
ties the  trees  can  be  grown  in  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia where  other  fruit  is  produced. 

Heat  is  a  different  proposition,  for  while  the 
trees  of  suitable  varieties  may  do  well  in  all  hut 


vator  run  through  after  spring  showers,  until  the 
weeds  quit  growing,  thus  forming  the  moisture- 
retaining  dust  mulch.  If  picking  begins  on  a  dust 
mulch,  and  there  is  no  more  rain,  no  more  culti- 
vation will  be  needed,  but  if  it  rains,  then  the 
tramping  of  the  pickers  will  pack  the  ground  and 
more  cultivation  will  be  necessary.  Worked  in 
this  manner,  berries  return  good  interest  on  high- 
priced  land  where  nothing  else  would  pay. 


the  hottest  and  driest  portions  of  the  State,  in 
most  hot,  dry  districts  the  nuts  suffer  from  sun- 
burn and  the  meats  may  be  at  least  discolored  and 
poorly  developed.  However,  much  can  be  done  to 
offset  this  difficulty  by  selection,  although  com- 
mercially the  planting  will  be  limited  largely  to 
the  sections  suggested  previously. 

Culture. — Walnuts  should  be  planted  on  rather 
heavy,  deep  soil  with  an  abundant  and  uniform 
supply  of  moisture.  The  soil  should  always  be 
well  drained  and  should  be  underlaid  by  a  heavy, 
if  not  impervious,  subsoil. 

Irrigation  practically  always  would  be  a  benefit, 
a  good  supply  of  moisture  being  necessary  to  pre- 
vent die-back  and  frost  injury,  while  good  moist- 
ure supplies  in  spring  and  summer  aid  in  securing 
good  crops. 

Fertilizer  trials  were  conclusive,  but  indicate 
a  benefit  from  barnyard  manure  and  other 
organic  nitrogen.  Phosphates  also  are  desirable, 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
physical  condition. 

Thinning  out  the  center  of  the  tree  to  let  in 
light  and  air  has  been  found  to  be  an  advantage 
in  increasing  the  yield,  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  tree. 

Planting.  — Planting  ought  to  be  55  or  60  feet 
apart.  Interplanting  with  the  intention  of  remov- 
ing intervening  trees  is  acceptable  provided  the 
intervening  trees  will  be  removed,  and  there  is  a 
big  advantage  in  selecting  the  right  sorts  for  the 
interplanting,  which  an  examination  of  the  bulle- 
tin will  show. 

Planting  the  nuts  in  place  is  altogether  inad- 
visable, although  transplanting  black  walnut 
seedlings  with  the  intention  of  grafting  them  over 
may  have  slight  advantages  in  some  locations.  In 
good  locations  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  plant  good 
grafted  stock  and  be  done  with  it.  A  large  hole 
should  be  dug  for  each  tree,  considerably  larger 
than  the  root,  and  with  the  heavy  subsoil  best 
suited  to  the  walnut  it  is  extremely  advisable  that 
a  stick  of  dynamite  be  discharged  at  a  still  greater 
depth  below  the  hole. 

Varieties. — There  are  two  classes  of  varieties, 
the  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell  type,  like  the  bulk  of 
those  raised  commercially  as  yet  and  the  French 
varieties,  which  are  grown  mainly  in  the  northern 
districts. 

Practically  all  varieties  tried  in  the  State  are 
described.  Those  given  most  detailed  description 
as  being  commercially  the  most  promising  are  the 
Chase,  Concord,  Eureka,  Franquette,  Placentia 
Perfection,  Prolific  and  San  Jose.  Not  all  of  these 
are  likely  to  endure  commercially  and  some  other 
varieties  such  as  the  Bishop,  El  Monte,  Neff,  May- 
ette  varieties,  Willson's  Wonder  and  other  Bijou 
types  which  are  described  less  in  detail  may  come 
forward  strongly. 

The  Eureka,  unlike  the  other  nuts,  is  largely  of 
Persian  strain.  The  bulletin  says,  "The  Eureka 
comes  very  close  to  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  an  ideal  walnut  for  California.  It  is  a  fine 
large  nut  of  strikingly  handsome  appearance, 
extra  full  meat  and  weight,  perfectly  sealed,  light 
colored  meat,  fine  flavor,  marked  immunity  to  dis- 
ease, a  strong,  vigorous  grower  and  ultimately  a 
heavy  producer." 

For  market  requirements  and  without  relation 
to  yield,  an  expert  classitied  some  of  the  leading 
nuts  in  the  following  order  of  desirability; 
Placentia  Perfection,  which  was  considered  the 
best  not  being  included  in  the  samples  submitted: 
1.  Eureka.  2.  Franquette.  3.  El  Monte.  4. 
Disher's  Prolific.  5.  San  Jose.  6.  Chase.  7. 
Concord.  The  first  three  were  about  on  a  par 
and  well  ahead  of  the  others. 

Walnut  Troubles. — By  far  the  most  serious 
trouble  is  the  blight.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct 
way  of  controlling  this.    The  best  that  can  be 
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done  according  to  present  knowledge  is  to  select 
varieties  that  are  least  affected  by  it. 

Partial  immunity  to  blight  is  secured  in  two 
ways.  One  is  by  late  coming  out  in  the  spring  so 
that  the  weather  is  unsuitable  to  a  rapid  progress 
of  the  disease.  Occasionally  also  a  tree  comes 
out  too  early  for  the  blight  to  get  in  most  serious 
damage.  The  other  method  is  to  get  trees  that 
aside  from  time  of  coming  out  appear  to  have  a 
partial  and  true  resistance  to  the  disease. 

To  avoid  blight  with  trees  now  growing  top 
grafting  can  be  done  with  great  advantage  both 
for  blight  and  for  heavier  bearing.  The  top 
grafting  is  more  difficult  than  with  most  trees 
and  requires  careful  workmanship  and  super- 
vision.   When  well  done  a  real  loss  of  crop  will 


occur  only  in  the  first  year.  After  that  the  trees 
rapidly  catch  up  to  the  others  in  size  and  greatly 
outyield  ordinary  seedlings. 

The  blight  is  less  serious  in  some  localities  than 
others  and  less  serious  in  some  seasons  than 
others.  As  a  rule  the  more  moisture  in  the  air, 
especially  fogs,  the  more  blight. 

Aphides  are  the  next  most  serious  pest.  There 
also  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  method  of  con- 
trol for  these.  The  other  troubles  are  either  of 
moderate  importance  or  can  be  practically  all 
overcome  by  seeing  that  proper  soil  conditions 
are  provided,  with  a  good  climate,  a  suitable 
variety  and  the  right  kind  of  a  root.  Under  these 
conditions  the  culture  of  the  walnut  will  be  much 
more  profitable  than  it  is  even  now. 


Soil  Bacteria  and  Fertilization. 


[By  our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  last  paper  upon  Fertilization  concerned 
nitrogen.  Now  except  for  the  nitrogen  that  the 
burr  clover,  vetches,  peas,  etc.,  are  gathering  as 
cover  crops,  nitrogen  is  not  going  to  be  applied 
as  a  fertilizer  until  the  plants  get  ready  to  start 
work  in  spring,  so  we  will  go  on  now  to  the  sub- 
ject of  soil  bacteria,  which  have  lots  of  connection 
with  nitrogen  and  with  all  other  soil  activity. 
We  are  not  through  nitrogen  by  a  great  deal  and 
in  fact  the  subject  of  fertilization  is  so  big  that  it 
looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  keep  talking  about 
it  for  a  year  or  so  yet  unless  the  editor  calls  a  halt 
or  our  readers  start  kicking. 

There's  lots  to  say  merely  about  bacteria. 
When  they  were  first  discovered  our  Sunday  sup- 
plement scientists  nearly  scared  us  to  death  with 
them.  Lately  they  have  been  hearalded  as  our 
best  friends,  but  after  all  we  have  both  very  good 
friends  and  awfully  mean  enemies  among  them. 
Bacteria  are  found  all  over,  in  soil,  air,  food  and 
so  on.  They  say  that  there  are  enough  real  bad 
fellows  on  a  dime  to  wreck  disaster  on  a  city  if 
they  could  all  get  started  properly.    We  can  get 


scared  of  them  if  we  want  to,  but  since  they  are 
so  abundant  the  best  thing  is  to  go  on  the  even 
tenor  or  our  ways,  live  according  to  the  brand  of 
common  sence  that  was  common  before  the 
microscope  got  working,  take  the  few  reasonable 
sanitary  aids  to  cleanliness  that  science  has  pro- 
vided and  the  bad  fellows  will  keep  quiet  and  the 
good  ones  will  thrive. 

Nature  seems  to  have  arranged  things  nicely. 
When  we  do  as  good  sense  seems  to  indicate,  keep 
things  clean,  let  in  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight, 
keep  down  the  dust  and  so  on,  the  harmful  bac- 
teria are  quiet.  When  things  get  littered  up,  air 
is  shut  out,  dust  is  abundant,  or  the  soil  gets 
waterlogged,  since  we  are  talking  of  soils,  the 
good  fellows  get  tired  and  the  bad  ones  wax 
vigorous.  Thus  science  backs  common  sense  and 
gives  us  a  good  general  rule  of  action. 

Size  and  Nature. — It  is  not  hard  to  get  a  line 
on  the  nature  of  bacteria.  They  are  of  three 
fundamental  types,  shaped  something  like  an 
orange,  a  lead  pencil  and  a  corkscrew.  Only 
those  of  one  of  these  types  can  correctly  be  called 
bacteria,  but  they  are  all  about  of  the  same  nature 


and  mode  of  conduct  as  far  as  we  care  to  bother 
about. 

They  vary  in  size,  but  for  a  general  average 
about  500,000,000  could  sit  on  a  half  dollar.  Their 
bodies  are  very  simple  affairs,  being  little  else  but 
water  with  enough  other  matter  present  to  hold 
them  together.  Some  have  hair  like  appendages 
but  most  have  no  more  frame  or  organs  visable 
than  a  soapbubble. 

They  thrive  only  in  moist  material  of  some 
kind  or  other  and  simply  absorb  the  food  from 
all  sides  through  the  moisture.  The  way  they  do 
so  much  damage  by  tearing  into  things,  in  disease 
or  decay  and  similar  processes  is  not  by  getting 
after  their  food  tooth  and  nail,  but  simply  absorb- 
ing their  food  and  letting  waste  matter  seep  out 
of  their  walls  or  sides,  that  waste  matter  playing 
the  havoc,  or  doing  the  good  as  the  case  may  be. 

Reproduction.  —  Bacteria  ordinarily  have 
neither  parents  nor  offspring.  A  bacterium,  the 
name  for  a  single  one,  simply  absorbs  food  in 
water  until  it  grows  to  about  double  size  and  then 
breaks  in  two.  Which  is  parent  then  is  more  than 
the  ordinary  man  can  tell.  When  everything  is  in 
good  working  order,  certain  kinds  can  double  in 
number  in  half  an  hour.  To  indicate  their  power 
it  can  be  stated  that  if  one  of  these  got  started 
increasing  at  that  rate  and  kept  it  up  for  two  days 
running,  he  would  muliply  until  he  was  big  as  the 
world,  from  pole  to  pole  and  everything  between. 

Naturally  food  would  run  out  long  before  the 
bacteria  got  well  started,  other  things  would  hin- 
der their  increase  and  when  bacteria  increase  too 
plentifully  the  juice  they  make  for  themselves 
kills  them.  Nevertheless  their  power  of  rapid 
reproduction  shows  that  a  very  little  can  go  a 
long  ways  if  everything  is  suitable  for  their 
propagation. 

This  always  made  the  writer  skeptical  of  the 
benefit  of  putting  dust  on  a  field  for  the  sake  of 
the  bacteria  therein,  and  so  on.  Dust  blows  on 
quick  enough  and  any  good  probably  comes  from 
other  sources  than  merely  a  heavy  dose  of 
bacteria. 

Food  and  Comfort. — This  brings  us  to  food  and 
conditions  for  increase.    Bacteria  always  want 
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37  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT    FREE    UPON  REQUEST 


are  expert  installers  of  high-grade  pumping  ma- 
chinery driven  by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is  of  true  and  tried 
merit. 


ALL  INSTALLATIONS 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
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easy  living,  they  have  to;  have  their  food  prepared 
for  them.  Although  they  are  plants,  they  cannot 
take  a  lot  of  mineral  elements  and  grow  like  most 
plants  do.  They  have  to  be  in  a  moist  enough 
material  and  have  that  moisture  contain  food  that 
comes  originally  from  either  plants  or  animals. 
Some  need  air,  some  want  no  air.  Some  like 
things  a  bit  sour,  some  can't  live  in  a  sour  loca- 
tion, but  want  lime  or  similar  material  to  sweeten 
tilings  up.  The  best  kinds  for  us  generally  want 
conditions  the  way  that  they  seem  nice  to  us. 

Bacteria,  by  the  way  can  exist  in  a  perfectly 
dry  condition,  but  only  exist,  not  work.  They 
also  can  be  reproduced  or  held  over  to  a  new 
generation  in  a  more  complicated  fashion  than  we 
have  described,  but  there  is  no  use  in  going  into 
side  issues. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food  shows  that  only  when  there  is  "life"  in  the 
soil  will  bacteria  act.  Where  plants  will  not  thrive 
the  bacteria  are  few  and  weak.  Where  manure  is 
plowed  under,  where  grass  and  clovers  are  abund- 


ant, humus  and  vegetable  matter  present  in 
quantity,  bacteria  are  at  their  best. 

Bacteria  in  living  off  the  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  in  the  soil  free  mineral  plant  food  to  a 
great  extent,  through  the  matter  that  they  give 
out.  Naturally  they  cannot  live  off  the  mineral 
fertilizers,  though  the  material  in  mineral  ferti- 
lizers may  help  them  greatly,  and  in  a  very  sandy 
soil,  where  no  cover  crop  will  grow  strongly  be- 
tween the  trees  it  is  evidently  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  the  bacteria,  and  for  other  reasons,  to  use 
some  organic  commercial  fertilizers,  or  stable 
manure,  etc.  By  the  way,  also  the  higher  devel- 
oped the  food  the  better  for  the  bacteria.  Dried 
blood,  soya  meal,  and  other  material  with  lots  of 
proteids  and  well  organized  matter,  is  easier  for 
the  bacteria  to  work  in  than  the  same  amount  of 
sawdust,  primings,  straw,  or  other  matter  that  is 
not  much  like  food. 

The  Element  of  Temperature. — The  element  of 
temperature  is  very  important  for  bacteria.  Ordi- 
nary plants  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  make 


a  better  growth  in  comfortably  warm  weather 
than  in  cold  weather.  Bacteria  are  still  more 
sensitive  and  most  soils  bacteria  hardly  work  at 
all  in  the  ordinary  winter  temperature  of  our  soils, 
unless  near  the  coast. 

Some  work  better  than  others.  Vetches,  burr 
clovers,  peas  and  similar  winter  growing  legumes 
would  not  gather  nitrogen  if  it  were  not  for  the 
bacteria  on  their  roots  and  that  class  of  bacteria 
for  those  plants  can  live  and  work,  while  most 
soil  bacteria  work  but  little  in  winter,  and  that 
brings  us  to  an  important  matter. 

Bacterial  Duties. — It  is  a  common  statement 
that  "No  one  ought  to  buy  a  pound  of  nitrogen 
with  11  pounds  of  it  in  the  air  over  each  square 
inch  of  ground  and  the  legumes  to  take  it  in  for 
us."  The  foundation  of  such  a  claim  is  correct, 
but  peculiar  factors,  bacteriologically,  enter  in. 

As  explained  in  the  last  paper  the  nitrogen  has 
to  go  through  several  forms  before  it  can  be  used, 
the  bacteria  being  responsible  for  every  change. 
(Continued  on  Page  47.) 


Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will 
Grow  on  any  Land  where  Scanty 
Vegetation  will  Grow. 

You,  Mr.  Progressive  Farmer,  can  take  your  $15  land  per  acre  and  produce  on  it  more  than  others 
can  produce  on  land  at  $200  per  acre. 

This  fact  is  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record  at  Washington.  The  Hon.  Everis  A.  Hayes  of 
California,  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  said : 

"Irrigated  land  planted  with  alfalfa  will  keep  one  cow  per  acre;  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will 
keep  four  cows  per  acre" — meaning  that  there  is  four  times  the  feeding  value  in  the  Spineless  Cactus 
as  compared  to  Alfalfa,  the  best  feed  heretofore  known  to  mankind. 


It  is  common  knowledge  among  stockmen  that 
the  cactus  has  always  been  splendid  feed,  but 
on  account  of  the  spines  or  thorns  it  was  prac- 
tice lly  impossible  as  a  feed  for  animals.  Even 
with  its  thorns  cows  have  been  seen  eating  cactus 
with  the  blood  running  from  their  mouths — the 
rich,  luscious  flavor  was  so  tempting  they  were 
willing  to  undergo  the  pain  and  infliction  of  the 
thorns. 


•  You  do  not  have  to  worry  or  experiment  as  to 
where  and  how  this  wonderful  cactus  will  grow. 
There  is  but  one  restriction  that  need  be  taken 
into  consideration — it  will  not  grow  in  a  climate 
where  there  is  more  than  one  inch  of  frost  in 
the  ground  in  the  winter  time.  It  needs  but 
three  to  Ave  inches  of  rainfail  per  year  for  it 
to  grow. 


It's  the  wise  farmer  who  takes  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities like  this;  it's  the  progressive  man  who  gets  into 
the  business  first  who  reaps  the  largest  profit.  In  the 
next  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus 
forage.  In  this  time  you  will  have  the  advantage  over 
all  other  unprogressive  farmers  and  reap  the  rich 
harvest  that  is  yours  by  reason  of  your  progressiveness. 


Send  for  a  Catalog. 

This  catalog  gives  the  complete  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Luther  Burbank  Spineless  Cactus  by  him- 
self; it  tells  about  the  cultivation  of  this  wonderful 
plant;  it  tells  where"  it  can  be  grown;  it  tells  the 
amount  of  feed  per  acre;  it  tells  the  analysis  of  its 
■feeding  value;  it  gives  statistics  of  the  experiments 
made  in  feeding  it  to  dairying  herds. 


The  New  Cherry— "The  Burbank" 

The  largest  of  all  early  cherries — and  unsurpassed  by  any  cherry  of  any  season. 

The  "Burbank"  brought  in  the  Eastern  states  at  wholesale  public  auction  in  1908,  $15  per  ten- 
pound  box;  and  $7.50  was  paid  for  ten-pound  boxes  in  carload  lots — later  $31.00  was  paid  in  Phila- 
delphia for  a  box  of  ten  pounds  of  these  cherries. 


The  trees  are  model  in  form,  vigorous  and  never-failing 
producers. 

The  foliage  is  of  unusual  size  and  so  placed  that  the 
fruit  is  fully  protected  from  birds  and  cracking  by  late 
spring  rains. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  many  creations  of  Luther 
Burbank. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  NURSERY  CATALOG,  list- 
ing many  new  and  wonderful  Luther  Burbank  produc- 
tions in  fruits  and  berries. 

Write  for  the  1913  Catalog  of  the  wonderful  new 
Luther  Burbank  creations  in  flowers. 


THIS  CORPORATION,  THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY,  IS  THE  SOLE  DISTRIBUTER  OF  THE  LUTHER 
BURBANK  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS,  AND  FROM  NO  OTHER  SOURCE  CAN  ANY  ONE  BE  POSITIVELY  AS- 
SURED OF  OBTAINING  GENUINE  LUTHER  BURBANK  PRODUCTIONS. 


THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY 

Sole  Distributers  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 
BOX  B,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  HAVE  A  LARGE 
STOCK  OF 


Lemons 


One  and  Two- Year-Old  Trees. 
Grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 


WRITE  US  FOR 
SPECIAL 
PRICES 

ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing Citrus  Trees  and  carry  in 
stock  all  varieties  of  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  Pomelos. 

lloedjiuS&HfoocL 

1617  E.  Washington.  St.  XoSAn^ele^ 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pomps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES 

Write  (or  prices  oa  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plant*, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Neweaatle,  CaJ. 
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Through  Calfhood  to  Beef. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carri  thf.rs.] 

The  time  of  the  year  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  breeders  of  registered  cattle,  especially  the 
beef  men,  are  about  to  look  over  their  September 
and  October  calves  for  prospects  to  be  shown  at 
the  coming  fall  fairs. 

The  plan  to  allow  each  calf  to  spend  the  first 
three  months  of  its  life  with  its  mother  has 
been  universally  adopted  for  several  reasons: 
First,  to  allow  nature  to  put  the  digestive  organs 
in  right  shape  lor  future  development  and,  second, 
to  allow  the  calf  enough  time  to  show  its  owner 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  expend  the  feed 
and  care  necesary  to  put  it  in  the  show  ring. 

Selective  Methods. — When  the  selecting  pro- 
cess starts  the  first  calves  to  look  over  are  the 
ones  whose  mothers  have  formerly  produced  some- 
thing of  showyard  material.  Later  it  is  well  to 
look  over  the  herd  to  see  if  any  of  the  other 
matrons  have  nicked  well  with  t lie  new  herd 
bull.  All  cows  differ  generally  in  their  offspring 
from  a  change  in  t  he  herd  bull. 

The  writer  well  remembers  at  one  of  our  na- 
tional shows  two  females  from  the  same  dam  but 
a  different  sire,  coming  together  for  the  grand 
champion  of  the  breed,  and  the  difference  was  so 
clear  to  the  judge  that  the  award  was  easily  made, 
demonstrating  the  better  prepotent  qualities  of 
the  one  herd  bull. 

It  is  thus  well  to  look  very  closely  among  t he 
calves  before  determining  a  final  choice  as  it  lias 
occurred  many  times  that  the  best  calf  in  the 
herd  never  got  a  chance  to  make  good.  It  is  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  calf's  life  that  either 
makes  or  breaks  it  in  its  future  development  as 
a  mature  animal. 

Essential  Characters. — There  are  several  very 
distinct  features  winch  must  be  outstanding  in 
any  calf  before  it  can  reach  the  standard  where 
feed  and  care  will  make  it  a  credit  in  its  respective 
breed. 

Breed  character  is  an  absolute  necessity  before 
a  selection  can  be  made  as  many  a  ribbon  has 
been  lost  ami  won  on  tins  very  point.  Two  ani- 
mals equal  in  confirmation  and  development  can 
lace  a  judge  and  the  one  with  the  most  character 
will  every  time  be  successful. 

After  the  character  of  the  calf  has  been  settled 
the  next  points  are  constitution  and  well-sprung 
ribs,  points  very  essential  towards  future  de- 
velopment. 

These  points  must  be  good  to  enable  the  lungs 
to  expand  and  to  show  a  strong  heart. 

See  the  calf  has  four  good  legs  below  it  and 
of  a  fair  good  length.  A  calf  that  is  short-legged 
may  be  a  great  success  in  its  calfhood  days  but 
it  will  never  make  a  lirst-class  matured  animal. 
It  must  have  leg  enough  to  assure  it  enough  size 
for  good  future  development. 

Quality. — Quality  and  well-knit  ribs  are  features 
which  ought  to  be  well  looked  after,  as  style  and 
attractiveness  to  the  eye  are  very  essential  for 
future  success.  A  calf  with  an  open  shoulder  or 
an  open  rib  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  prospect  to 
continue  along  with.  As  the  calf  becomes  older 
the  gap  will  increase  and  the  shoulder  grow 
coarser.  An  open  rib  is  an  indication  for  future 
patchiness  which  will  become  very  evident  when 
In  avy  feeding  is  practiced. 

When  selections  have  been  made  there  should 
always  be  a  few  more  than  the  required  number. 
Generally  some  one  will  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
was  expected  and  will  have  to  be  discarded  from 
the  show  herd. 

Care. — Take  the  calves  and  their  mothers  up  to 
the  bam  and  there  separate  them,  never  allowing 
them  together  again  except  in  the  morning  and 
-  \  -ning,  the  general  suckling  hours.  Kun  the 
calves  together  for  the  time  being  in  a  loose 
shed  for  a  day  or  two.  They  will  soon  forget  the 
old  practice  of  being  constantly  with  their  mother. 

Put  a  little  grain  in  front  of  the  calves  in  a  box 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It  won't  be  long 
until  they  will  be  eating  it.  A  few  oats  either 
ground  or  whole  will  do. 

When  the  calves  have  quieted  down  and  have 
become  acquainted  with  their  new  environment, 
run  them  in  a  little  pasture  through  the  day  and 


also  through  the  night  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able. Good  fresh  air  is  an  appetizer.  Confine- 
ment is  a  disease  breeder  of  the  worst  kind  and 
is  considered  so  from  all  breeding  and  feeding 
standpoints. 

Feeding  Needs. — The  feeding  of  calves  for 
future  development  must  be  considered  as  a  neces- 
sity by  all  breeders  of  pure  bred  livestock.  The 
one  chief  aim  is  to  develop  bone,  muscle  and  the 
general  fleshing  qualities.  The  production  of  fat 
is  the  last  thing  to  consider.  If  the  other  necessi- 
ties for  development  are  properly  considered,  the 
putting  on  of  fat  will  be  a  very  easy  matter.  A 
couple  of  months  before  fair  time  is  enough  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  necessity  of  nurse  cows  is  a  thing  most 
of  our  breeders  seem  to  discourage,  nevertheless, 
they  are  very  appropriate  for  calf  development 
provided  the  nurse  cow  is  a  good  one  and  is  fed 
properly  to  make  her  produce  the  real  value  she 
is  supposed  to  accomplish.  Nothing  beats  milk, 
only  more  of  it,  to  develop  calves. 

These  nurse  cows  are  often  abused,  kicked 
around  and  half  fed.    The  owner  expects  her  to 


As  soon  as  the  calves  have  been  suckled  allow 
them  to  run  to  their  shed  or  stall  to  eat  their  little 
feed.  This  is  the  time  they  want  it  and  it  is  nol 
good  policy  to  work  against  nature. 

When  they  are  feeding  go  amongst  them  and 
get  acquainted;  it  won't  be  long  until  they  gain 
your  confidence.  The  battle  is  then  half  over. 
From  then  on  you  can  put  a  halter  on  them  and 
teach  them  to  stand  tied.  Get  better  acquainted 
by  using  a  soft  brush  on  them  and  here  is  where 
the  writer  differs  with  a  good  many  of  our  later- 
day  fitters. 

Grooming. — The  writer's  plan  is  not  to  use  a 
currycomb  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  1'se 
a  soft  brush  and  do  no  washing.  Just  ahead  of 
fair  time  one  thorough  washing  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  If  such  a  practice  is  adhered  to  a 
nice  coat  of  hair  will  be  the  result. 

Every  time  a  currycomb  is  used  and  some  one 
gets  to  scrubbing  and  washing  the  calf  they  are 
spoiling  the  coat.  These  remarks  are  from  practi- 
cal experience  and  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer  to  handle  many  a  good  one  with 
splendid  residts  and  this  has  been  the  usually 
grooming  method  adapted. 

Training. — After  the  calf  has  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  its  feeder,  the  breaking  of 
it  to  lead  and  stand  to  show  itself  will  come  very 


One-Year-Old  Short-Horn  Bull,  ' 
A.  W 


Music  Master",  Brought  From  the  East  Last  Fall  by 
Foster  &  Co.,  Hopland. 


milk  we 
running 


1  anyhow.  Try  this  kind  of  method  in 
a  dairy  herd  and  see  how  long  it  will 
remain  profitable.  Why  use  the  nurse  cow  so 
and  expect  her  to  respond  profitably?  When 
nurse  cows  are  used  to  rear  a  show  calf  be  good 
to  them;  feed  them  the  best  milk-producing  feed 
you  have  and  then  consider  whether  they  pay  or 
not. 

Care  of  the  Dam. — Never  dry  up  the  mother 
of  a  show  calf  simply  because  her  place  has  been 
substituted  by  a  nurse  cow.  Let  the  calf  suck 
her  mother  for  at  least  seven  months;  it  will 
develop  her  milking  qualities  and  the  next  year 
a  nurse  cow  may  not  be  needed.  The  keeping  of 
the  mother  milking  is  also  an  inspiration  and  con- 
solation to  it  while  with  her  and  enables  the  calf 
to  become  gentle  more  readily. 

One  of  the  main  object  lessons  in  producing 
better  and  healthier  calves  is  to  secure  as  much 
cheap  milk  as  possible  for  them.  After  the  calf 
has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  milk  line,  the  little 
feed  required  to  bring  it  up  to  ten  or  eleven 
inonths  old  will  not  need  to  be  much.  A  little 
oats  and  bran,  two-thirds  oats  and  one  of  bran 
and  the  last  two  months  a  third  ground  barley 
added  will  do  the  trick.  A  pinch  of  oil-meal  or 
treacle  mixed  with  the  feed  are  good  conditioners 
and  will  be  well  paid  for  later. 

Handling. — The  handling  and  breaking  of  the 
calf  is  a  very  important  feature  in  its  life.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  this  manner.  Many  a 
calf  has  a  high-strung  disposition  and  can  be 
ruined  very  easily  if  wrong  methods  are  applied 
or  the  wrong  men  made  to  do  the  work. 


well.  The  first  les- 
its  mother's  side  or 
Never  get  in  front 


easily.    This  must  be  done 
son  to  lead  can  be  made  by 
some  other  well-broke  animal 

of  the  calf  and  try  to  pull  it  along;  stay  at  its 
side.  This  manner  of  action  may  be  a  little  ex- 
asperating at.  first  but  when  it  is  well  broke  to 
lead,  its  teacher  will  be  very  much  gratified. 

Next  get  the  calf  to  stand  perfectly.  Place  its 
feet  with  your  hand  in  the  position  wanted.  It 
will  soon  know  what  you  want.  Next  teach  it  to 
give  you  is  foot  like  a  horse.  When  a  calf  is 
thus  broke  its  feet  can  be  trimmed  easily  and  in 
after  life  when  it  becomes  fully  matured  the  worry 
of  feet  trimming  will  be  done  away  with. 

The  great  Hereford  bull  "Dale,"  who  is  twice 
champion  of  the  American  continent,  never  had 
to  be  put  in  stocks  or  raised  with  a  sling  to  have 
his  feet  trimmed.  He  had  been  trained  by  an 
expect  and  would  hold  up  his  foot  whenever 
ordered  by  his  feeder. 

Shaping  the  Horns. — If  the  horns  of  the  calf 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  up,  take  a  knife  and 
pare  them  underneath  to  the  quick  for  a  while: 
they  ought  to  soon  revert  back  to  their  right  posi- 
tion. Should  this  fail  use  a  lead  weight  on  the 
point  of  the  horn  which  has  a  tendency  to  go 
wrong.    This  will  usually  fix  it  properly. 

The  fixing  of  these  little  things  when  the  animal 
is  young  will  show  later  that  the  eye  of  the  fitter 
was  ever  looking  to  the  thing  beautiful,  which  in 
Judge  Peter  Shield's  opinion,  is  necessary  in  all 
kinds  of  livestock. 

Should  the  calf  be  a  little  along  the  thin  haired 
kind,  which  is  usually  quite  numerous  in  certain 
beef  breeds,  take  a  pail  of  water,  dip  a  brush  in 
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it,  then  shape  the  brush  over  the  calf's  back  until 
all  the  hair  is  slightly  dampened.  If  this  practice 
is  kept  up  every  day  a  nice  coat  of  hair  can  be 
grown  on  almost  any  kind  of  a  calf. 

If  blanketing  is  practiced  at  all  in  fitting  calves 
for  show  they  must  be  made  of  very  light  ma- 
terial and  used  chiefly  to  keep  off  flies  and  pre- 
vent dust  from  getting  on  the  calf's  coat.  Heavy 
blanketing  is  an  injury  to  show  cattle  more  than 
protection.  It  usually  creates  an  irritation  in  the 
flesh  and  trouble  generally  follows. 

Feed  Troubles. — Should  at  any  time  of  the 
calf's  life  it  would  refuse  to  take  all  the  milk  it 
usually  had  been  taking,  cut  its  feed  off  for  one 
day.  If  this  does  not  bring  back  its  natural  appe- 
tite cut  its  milk  ration  in  two  for  a  day  or  two. 
allowing  it  all  the  nice  hay  or  grass  it  cares  to 
eat.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  this  will  bring  the 
calf  back  to  its  natural  state. 

Use  as  few  medicines  as  possible  in  raising 
calves  for  show  purposes  as  every  time  a  physic 
is  applied  the  calf  is  knocked  back  two  weeks 
in  its  growth.  The  best  method  for  putting  a 
calf  back  on  its  feet  when  it  once  goes  off  is  to 
let  it  skip  a  meal  every  once  in  a  while.  In  this 
way  the  growth  of  the  calf  is  not  in  the  least 
retarded  and  the  digestive  organs  will  usually 
right  themselves. 

In  this  article  the  writer  has  endeavored  to 
bring  the  show  calf  up  to  one  year  old  and  in  a 
later  issue  of  this  paper  he  will  try  and  take  the 
calf  from  when  he  has  become  a  year  old  until  he 
crosses  the  two-year-old  mark  and  so  on  until  the 
matured  stage  is  reached. 


PUMPKINS   FOR   FATTENING  HOGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable,  in  fattening 
hogs,  to  feed  pumpkins  with  corn?  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  pumpkin  seeds  contain  an  acid  which 
has  a  bad  effect  when  the  pumpkins  are  fed  at 
the  same  time  with  corn,  and  would  like  to  know, 
on  your  authority,  whether  this  is  really  so. 

How  do  mangel  wurzels  compare  in  food  value 
with  corn,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  and  such  con- 
centrates? Can  you  tell  me  what  is  a  fair  aver- 
age price  for  mangel  wurzels,  per  ton? — Hugh 
Cornstock,  Santa  Rosa. 

ANSWER  BY  CHAS.  GOODMAN. 

We  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  feed  pumpkins 
to  hogs  either  with  or  without  corn  during  the 
fattening  period. 

As  to  pumpkin  seed  containing  acid  that  is  in- 
jurious to  hogs  when  fed  with  corn,  we  know 
nothing  as  we  have  never  fed  corn  and  pumpkins 
at  the  same  time. 

Pumpkins  are  so  largely  composed  of  water 
that  we  consider  them  comparatively  worthless 
as  a  fattener.  If  pumpkins  are  fed  to  fattening 
hogs  in  large  quantities  they  will  have  a  bad 
effect  on  both  the  bacon  and  lard. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
corn  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  hog  fattening. 
About  all  that  could  be  expected  from  mixing 
anything  with  corn  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  flavor  of  the  pork. 

Some  good  authorities  claim  that  the  best 
flavored  pork  and  bacon  can  not  be  produced  by 
feeding  any  one  feed  alone  and  our  experience 
leads  us  to  think  this  correct. 

We  have  fed  molasses  feed  in  combination  with 
barley  and  wheat  middlings  and  in  so  doing  pro- 
duced bacon  and  ham  of  very  superior  flavor  and 
are  inclined  to  think  a  mixed  feed  a  better 
fattener  than  any  one  feed.  However,  we  would 
not  recommend  pumpkins  in  any  combination  for 
fattening  hogs. 

We  depend  upon  carbohydrates  as  a  fattener 
and  not  upon  protein.  Chemical  analysis  show 
that  between  Indian  corn,  Egyptian  corn,  barley, 
rice,  wheat,  shorts  and  wheat  middlings  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  the  value  as  a  fattener.  We 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  watery  pumpkins 
should  be  mixed  with  any  of  these  old-time  and 
tried  feeds.  We  have  never  fed  manzel  wurzel 
beets  to  hogs  and  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
for  fattening  purposes,  but  suppose  they  would  be 
excellent  to  feed  growing  pigs  in  place  of  green 
grass  or  alfalfa.  We  know  they  are  excellent  for 
chickens  in  che  absence  of  green  feed. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  market  value  of 
mangel  wurzel  beets. 

Williams,  Cal. 


GOOD  FEED  CALLS  FOR  GOOD  COWS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

As  the  date  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  draws  closer  and  the  development  of 
our  State  becomes  more  evident  many  of  our  rich 
men  are  turning  their  minds  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  their  land.  The  profits  in  dairying  have 
been  shown  them  so  often  on  paper  that  the  cap- 
ital required  to  start  up  a  dairy  farm  would  not 
be  large  enough  to  affect  any  other  business  they 
are  in  by  men  who  are  in  the  land  business.  Many 
beginners  in  this  business  believe  that  if  they  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  cows  cheap  and  then  secure  a  high- 
class  dairy  bull  belonging  to  any  of  the  dairy 
breeds  they  can  soon  grade  this  herd  up  to  where 
it  will  return  fairly  good  profits.  This  is  all  a 
mistaken  idea.  A  cheap  cow  is  always  a  cheap 
cow  and  her  progeny  will  take  a  generation  be- 
fore they  can  be  really  rated  high-class  milkers. 
Suppose  a  cow  worth  $250  can  produce  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  worth  $120  in  one  year,  it  will 
take  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  a  year  to  feed 
this  cow.  That  would  leave  $60  profit  or  24%  on 
the  investment.  Take  another  cow  worth  $50 
(and  they  can  be  found  everywhere)  producing 
4000  pounds  of  milk  worth  $40 ;  the  cost  to  keep 
this  cow  may  not  be  as  much  as  the  cow  giving 
12,000  pounds  of  milk  but  at  the  least  she  will 
cost  $40  per  year  for  her  feed  and  care.  Where, 
then,  is  the  profit  from  this  $50  cow?  The  trouble 
with  most  of  us  is  that  we  have  been  working  with 
inefficient  machinery.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  good  cow  when  the  stock 
that  we  have  could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  a  head.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
cannot  afford  to  put  valuable  feed  into  our  cheap 
cows.  Experience  and  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
testing  machine  has  shown  many  of  our  success- 
ful dairymen  that  in  keeping  cows  that  would 
only  give  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  fat  per 
year  they  were  losing  money  and  that  these  cows 
were  only  good  for  what  they  were  worth  to  the 
butcher.  Our  agricultural  college,  dairy  papers, 
testing  associations  and  dairy  bureaus  are  fast 
educating  our  farmers  along  dairy  lines.  They  are 
demonstrating  that  dairying  is  a  business  which 
must  be  handled  in  a  practical  way  to  make  it  a 
success.  If  beginners  get  side  tracked  when  they 
start  out  in  the  dairy  business  it  will  take  years 
of  up-hill  work  to  get  on  the  main  line. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  COLTS. 


Although  we  do  not  have  in  California  valleys 
and  foothills  such  low  temperatures  as  Dr.  Lipp  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  contemplates  in  his 
suggestions  for  winter  care  of  colts,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  stock,  like  people,  can  get  mighty 
chilly  and  miserable  even  when  the  thermometer 
seems  to  be  very  comfortable.  Therefore  these 
points  are  worth  considering: 

With  the  winter  season  at  hand  comes  the  in- 
creased necessity  for  the  proper  care  of  the  spring 
colts.  This  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  careful  attention.  Two  fundamental 
principles  must  be  kept  well  in  mind,  because  upon 
their  observance  depends  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  success  or  failure  of  the  project. 

In  the  first  place,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
feed  demands  attention.  The  colts  are  growing 
and  developing  animals,  whose  value  at  maturity 
is  measured  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  de- 
gree of  development  of  bone  and  muscle.  Satis- 
factory development  can  only  result  when  proper 
feed  is  supplied.  The  formation  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle require  rations  containing  the  so-called  tissue 
builders  in  large  quantities.  In  a  grain  ration  of 
oats  are  combined  the  necessary  elements  for  the 
formation  of  bone  and  muscle  better  than  in  any 
other  single  grain,  and  for  this  reason  oats  form 
a  most  necessary  part  of  the  ration.  Other  grains 
and  mixtures  may  be  substituted,  but  none  of 
them  are  better  than  oats.  However,  if  other  ra- 
tions are  fed,  remember  that  the  demands  of  the 
animal  require  a  quantity  sufficient  for  tissue  for- 
mation as  well  as  for  energy  and  warmth.  To  feed 
sparingly  is  to  interfere  with  development  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  effect  may  remain  in  evidence 
throughout  the  life  of  the  horse. 

Daily  exercise  is  the  second  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  successful  wintering  of  colts.  Only 


failure  can  result  even  if  tissue  building  material 
is  fed  in  sufficient  amount,  but  the  daily  exercise 
is  insufficient.  Not  only  is  the  maintenance  of 
vigorous  health  impossible,  but  the  development 
of  newly  formed  tissue  is  seriously  hindered.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  any  tissue  not  in  daily 
use  soon  becomes  weak,  and  if  the  disuse  continues 
long  enough,  becomes  practically  worthless.  How 
can  strong  muscles  be  developed  except  by  exer- 
cise, and  how  is  exercise  possible  when  no  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  it?  Time  and  place  for 
daily  exercise  should  be  as  regularly  provided  as 
feed.  When  this  is  done  other  injuries  will  be 
eliminated,  and  the  probability  of  the  colts  reach- 
ing maturity  as  perfectly  sound  horses  is  corres- 
pondingly increased. 


FEEDING  POTATOES  TO  SWINE. 


On  account  of  the  heavy  potato  crop  and  the 
low  market  price,  many  people  are  asking  about' 
the  value  of  spuds  for  stock  feed.  The  Animal 
Husbandry  Division  of  the  State  College  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  has  received  daily  during  the  last  few 
weeks  several  inquiries  of  this  sort,  and  replies  in 
this  way: 

On  account  of  their  large  water  content,  pota- 
toes alone  are  not  suitable  for  feeding  swine.  Ex- 
perimental results  at  many  stations  have  shown 
that  one  pound  of  grain  is  equal  to  about  four 
pounds  of  cooked  potatoes  or  four  and  one-half 
pounds  of  potatoes  raw.  On  this  basis  anyone 
can  figure  out  the  probable  return  of  potatoes 
when  fed  to  hogs.  They  must  be  fed  with  grain 
to  return  satisfactaory  results.  Probably  not 
more  than  four  pounds  of  potatoes  should  be  used 
for  each  pound  of  grain  where  rapid  gains  are 
desired. 

As  is  well  known,  potatoes  should  be  cooked, 
using  as  little  water  as  possible,  mashing  them 
and  mixing  in  the  grain  while  the  potatoes  are 
hot.  A  little  salt  should  be  added  and  the  mixture 
fed  to  the  hogs  while  still  warm.  If  the  gratn  is 
corn  or  barley,  the  addition  of  some  tankage 
should  increase  the  gains  and  decrease  slightly 
their  cost. 

[It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
cooking  and  handling  may  easily  be  more  than  the 
feeding  value  of  the  potatoes — Editor.] 

INTERNATIONAL  WINNINGS. 

At  the  International  Live-stock  Show  just 
passed,  a  number  of  the  Eastern  breeders  who 
are  now  advertising  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  Press,  made  some  wonderful  winnings. 
In  the  Shorthorn  classes,  White  &  Smith  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  owned  and  showed  the  grand 
champion  female  of  the  show.  In  the  bull  classes, 
Professor  Curtiss  of  Ames,  Iowa,  owned  and 
showed  the  grand  champion  bull.  In  the  Here- 
ford classes,  J.  P.  Cudahy  of  Belton,  Missouri, 
owned  and  showed  both  the  grand  champion  bull 
and  grand  champion  cow  of  the  breed.  In  the 
same  breed  Overton  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mis- 
souri, bred  and  owned  both  the  junior  champion- 
ships in  the  cow  and  bull  classes.  Any  of  our 
subscribers  who  expect  to  show  at  the  1915  Fair 
and  expect  to  fill  up  their  herds  with  some  high- 
class  animals  would  do  well  to  correspond  with 
any  of  these  reliable  Eastern  firms.  At  the  same 
show,  the  State  Farm  at  Davis,  showed  the  win- 
ning Southdown  wether  lamb  which  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  fat  lamb  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  remarks  by  the  Breeder's  Gazette  it  was 
termed  "The  sensational  lamb  of  the  •show." 

W.  M.  C. 


DAIRYMEN  PREPARING  BILLS. 


As  announced  some  time  ago  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  the  State  Dairy  Association  and 
California  Creamery  Operators'  Association  are 
preparing  a  bill  to  present  to  the  legislature  mak- 
ing a  uniform  dairy  law  for  municipalities.  The 
joint  committee  of  these  organizations  has  already 
met  and  prepared  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  dairy 
law.  This  will  be  gone  over  carefully  and  pub- 
lished in  whole  or  in  part  when  gotten  into  final 
shape.  The  preliminary  draft  of  the  bill  was 
made  by  the  secretary,  S.  A.  W.  Carver.  The 
matter  of  tuberculosis  is  to  be  attended  to  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  followed  in  the  Press.  Some 
minor  bills  relating  to  the  dairy  industry  are 
also  being  prepared. 
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Drainage  and  Alkali  Reclamation. 


(Concluded  from  page  10,  last  issue.) 


[By  Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 


Fresno  Drainage  Survey  of  1902. — In 
1902  a  general  drainage  survey  was  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno  by  Professor  O. 
V.  P.  Stout  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  then  Chief  of  Irriga- 
tion Investigations  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  order  to  understand  the 
engineering  problems  involved  in  the 
proper  drainage  of  this  region,  the  neces- 
sity of  drainage  being  so  evident  that  it 
was  assumed.  As  a  result  of  this  survey 
two  general  plans  for  the  relief  of  about 
18,000  acres  south  and  west  of  Fresno 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  then 
Chief  of  Drainage  Investigations.  One 
plan  involved  eight  parallel  open  drains 
one-half  mile  apart  extending  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  district  west  to 
an  intercepting  drain  leading  to  Fresno 
Slough,  twenty  miles  distant.  The  second 
plan  considered  dividing  the  proposed 
drainage  district  into  eighteen  sub  dis- 
tricts, averaging  in  size  from  800  to  1,700 
acres.  Parallel  lines  of  tile  from  eight 
to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  open  drains  in  the 
first  plan.  Instead  of  being  carried  twenty 
miles  in  a  drainage  channel  leading  to 
Fresno  Slough,  the  drainage  water  was  to 
be  pumped  from  collecting  sumps  to  the 
various  irrigation  canals.  The  estimated 
acre-cost  of  the  tile  system  was  $13  to  $14, 
with  that  of  the  open  system  possibly  a 
little  larger.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
Fresno  farmers  as  a  result  of  this  survey 
and  report. 


TREES 

Oar  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  eare  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  ire  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME.  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  (iinni 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St.. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAI.. 


PLANT  SLANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOltt  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  enn  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  ItUADYFOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc, 

Write  for  Information, 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Oil. 


Experiments  on  the  Dore  and  Baker 
Tracts. — In  1906  additional  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions and  the  State  Engineering  Department 
of  California  in  the  Fresno  lands  needing 
drainage,  the  purpose  this  time  being  to 
show  experimentally  the  benefits  of  drain 
age.  Two  tracts  were  selected  for  experi 
ments,  one  of  twenty  acres  at  North  and 
Kim  avenues,  known  as  the  Baker  Tract, 
and  one  of  forty  acres  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Dore,  three  and  one-half  miles  west 
and  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Baker 
Tract.  The  Baker  Tract  is  underlain  un- 
evenly with  hardpan  and  the  accumulation 
of  alkali  was  thought  to  be  as  heavy  as 
on  any  other  tract  in  the  affected  district. 
About  one-half  of  the  tract  had  never  pro- 
duced crops  of  any  kind  and  practically 
no  profits  had  been  obtained  from  the  rest 
for  several  years.  The  Dore  Tract,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  finely  kept  vineyard  that 
had  been  very  profitable  but  that  had 
begun  to  fail  rapidly,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  vines  being  already  dead. 

The  plans  of  the  experiments  on  the 
Baker  and  Dore  tracts  and  the  immediate 
results  obtained  are  fully  discussed  in 
Bulletin  217  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Both  experiments  involved  the  laying  of 
main  and  lateral  tile  lines,  ranging  from 
eight  inches  down  to  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  leading  to  sumps  from  which 
the  drainage  water  could  be  lifted  by 
electric  pumping  plants  and  carried  to 
nearby  irrigation  canals.  The  least  depth 
at  which  the  tile  was  laid  was  3.5  feet, 
the  average  depth  being  4.5  feet  and  the 
outlets  into  the  sumps  being  six  or  seven 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  local  ditli- 
culties  encountered  are  fully  detailed  in 
the  bulletin  mentioned,  including  the  neces- 
sity for  blasting  the  hardpan  on  part  of 
the  Baker  Tract  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  to 
about  $14  per  acre.  After  the  tile  and 
pumping  systems  had  been  completed  both 
tracts  were  flooded  to  a  depth  of  about 
twelve  or  more  inches.  The  Baker  Tract 
was  flooded  intermittently  through  the 
spring  of  1907.  On  the  Dore  Tract  flood- 
ing occurred  for  ten  days,  the  first  spring, 
and  from  the  following  fall  to  the  first 
week  in  March,  1908. 

Results. — Following  the  flooding  and 
the  operation  of  tin-  pumping  plant  on  the 
Baker  Tract  a  marked  improvement  was 
apparent  in  the  color  and  tilth  of  the  soil. 
Two  small  tracts  were  planted  to  muscat 
vines  practically  all  of  which  lived  and 
made  a  healthy  growth  throughout  the'first 
summer.  The  remainder  of  the  tract  was 
seeded  about  June  1st,  four  acres  planted 
to  sorghum  growing  spotted  patches  of 
fodder  eight  or  nine  feet  high  and  yield- 
ing 1.5  tons  per  acre,  the  spotting  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  hardpan  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  breaking  up  of  some  of 
this  hardpan  by  blasting  on  the  other. 
This  tract  has  not  been  flooded  since  the 
time  of  the  experiment  in  1907  and  1908 
and  the  pump  has  not  been  operated  by 
the  owner  of  the  tract  since  1909.  Neither 
has  the  owner  made  any  effect  to  cultivate 
or  crop  it  since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  seeding  a  small  portion  to  barley  the 
first  season  after  the  experiment  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Irrigation  Investigations. 
At  present  the  tract  is  abandoned  to  Ber- 
muda and  salt  grass  pasture  and  to  the 
casual  observer  indicates  a  total  failure 
of  the  experiment.  But  an  examination  of 
the  tract,  interviews  with  those  who  are 
familiar  with  it,  and  interviews  with  the 
owner  suggest  the  very  evident  conclusion 
that  in  spite  of  the  exceedingly  poor  soil 
involved,  largely  due  to  the  unfavorable 
hardpan  condition,  the  plan  of  drainage 
was  entirely  satisfactory  and  that  if  it 
had  been  persisted  in  by  the  owner,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  a  return  to  Bermuda 


Is  Your  Soil  "Soldiering?" 


Don't  say  you  CAN'T  get  better  crops.  You  CAN 
if  you  make  that  ground  of  yours  hump  itself.  Don 't 
be  content  with  fair  crops.  Aim  for  BIG  ones.  Use 
a  good  fertilizer.   Call  for 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results  these 
fertilizers  will  bring.  There 's  one  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
We  must  be  pretty  sure  they  do  or  we  wouldn't 
guarantee  them. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  That  means  we  do  the  biggest  busi- 
ness And  doing  the  biggest  business  means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest  majority  of  farmers. 


Write  Us  Today  for  the  Fertilizer 
You  Need.   Don't  Put  it  Off— Do 
It  NOW.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


hawferco) 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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pasture,  a  permanent  improvement  would 
have  resulted  over  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
twenty  acres.  Rather  than  demonstrating 
the  failure  of  drainage  in  this  section,  it 
is  believed  that  the  experiment  on  the 
Baker  Tract  shows,  first,  that  there  are 
difficulties  connected  with  drainage  of  the 
very  poor  land,  and  second,  that  thorough 
and  persistent  farming  is  as  necessary  as  a 
good  tile  system. 

Dore  Tract.— When  the  experiment  was 
undertaken  on  this  tract  in  1907  it  was 
estimated  by  the  owner  that  at  the  rate 
the  vines  were  then  dying  the  entire  forty 
acres  would  become  unproductive  from  the 
rise  of  ground  water  and  alkali  within  a 
few  years.  Of  1,000  young  vines  set  out 
.11  April,  1908,  after  flooding  and  draining, 
95  per  cent  made  a  very  strong  growth  and 
lived.  In  addition  old  vines  that  had 
practically  ceased  to  throw  out  shoots 
began  to  do  so,  although  these  nearly-dead 
vines  ultimately  succumbed.  The  old  pro- 
ducing vines  made  a  more  healthy  growth 
than  for  several  years,  remaining  green 
throughout  the  summer  instead  of  turning 
yellow  with  the  first  hot  days  of  June,  as 
before.  According  to  Mr.  Dore,  an  equally 
marked  effect  was  then  and  has  since  been 
produced  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
yield.    The  experiment  was  concluded  by 


the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower- 
it  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned— 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'ead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  "50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  iollars  in 
acre. 


Write  Deyt.  O  'or  Frre 
Booklet. 


Eat«bll»h«d  1071 


Seeds  Plant  Co 

-326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


the  Irrigation  Investigations  in  1909  but 
the  tract  has  been  re-visited  by  the  writer 
within  the  present  week.  The  land  has 
been  neither  flooded  nor  irrigated  since 
1908,  and  no  new  plantiugs  of  vines  have 
been  made  later  than  one  year  following 
the  period  of  the  experiment.  Some  more 
of  the  old  producing  vines  have  died, 
several  acres  of  the  land  thus  bared  being 
planted  to  pomegranates.  Some  of  the 
pomegranates  have  also  died,  but  those 
were  located  alike  in  the  land  most  free 
from  and  most  charged  with  alkali,  and  the 
owner  attributes  their  failure  to  causes 
other  than  alkali  which  he  can  not  explain. 
But  the  young  vines  that  have  been  planted 
and  that  have  not  been  injured  by  other 
causes  have  apparently  made  a  highly  satis- 
factory growth  and  beyond  any  question 
whatever  demonstrate  the  entire  success 
of  the  experiment.  Some  of  the  old  vines 
are  still  dropping  out  in  patches  and  it 
is  evident,  so  far  as  conclusions  are  war- 
ranted from  casual  observations,  that  the 
land,  which  has  had  absolutely  no  surface 
water  since  the  experiment  was  in  pro- 
gress in  1908  other  than  light  precipita- 
tion, needs  additional  teachings.  Owing  to 
the  continued  low  price  of  raisins  Mr.  Dore 
has  not  been  encouraged  to  replant  his 
vineyard  where  vines  are  missing,  believ- 
ing that  possibly  alfalfa  will  be  more  profit- 
able, considering  all  circumstances.  Conse- 
quently results  are  not  available  for  young 
vines  over  the  entire  forty  acres.  Not 
one  acre  of  Mr.  Dore's  tract  has,  however, 
gone  back  to  pasture,  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brief  period  each  season  when 
the  ground  water  is  highest  throughout 
the  district,  the  drainage  pump  has  held  it 
down  to  a  safe  level,  in  spite  of  the  high 
level  of  ground  water  in  all  of  the  sur 
rounding  territory. 

Drainage  on  Hansen  Farm.— During  the 
progress  of  the  drainage  experiments  on 
the  Baker  and  Dore  tracts  part  of  the 
work  was  done,  at  wages,  by  a  compara- 
tively young  farmer  of  the  neighborhood 
who  had  seen  his  father's  forty  acres  grow 
from  a  land  of  tarweeds  to  a  $20,000  vine- 
yard and  then  back  again,  after  the  rise 
of  ground  water  and  alkali,  until  for  an 
entire  year  prior  to  1907  it  was  carried 
on  the  market  without  a  buyer  for  about 
one -fifth  of  the  former  estimated  value. 
What  this  farmer  got  out  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Baker  and  Dore  tracts  was 
more  than  his  wages  and  his  contract  price 
for  pumping  water  during  the  construction 
period.  He  got  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
drain  and  an  appreciation  of  the  results 
that  could  be  made  to  follow.  He  already 
had  twenty  acres  of  his  own  and  about 
$600  in  cash  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Irrigation  Investigations  in  laying  out  his 
system  set  about  draining  his  own  twenty 
acres,  eighty  acres  on  the  home  ranch,  and 
an  additional  twenty  acres  adjoining  which 
he  purchased.  Joining  his  neighbor  on  the 
south,  whose  forty-acre  tract  was  in  the 
original  Taft-IIanson  experiment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  he  changed  the  original 
position  of  the  Taft-Hanson  pumping  plant, 
advanced  $300  to  the  local  power  company 
to  get  their  power  line  made  accessible, 
and  zig  zagged  a  six-inch  and  eight-inch 
line  of  tile  through  the  property  from 
northeast  to  southwest  to  the  collecting 
sump  and  pumps.  One  six-inch  lateral  was 
run  north  into  a  corner  of  the  sixty-acre 
home  place;  and  an  eight-inch  lateral  was 
run  east  to  tap  the  land  of  his  eo  operating 
neighbor. 

This  home-made  drainage  system  on  the 
Hansen  farm  was  laid  in  October  and  No- 
vember, 190S.  In  1909  ten  acres  were 
leveed,  flooded,  and  seeded.  This  was 
added  to  by  eight  acres  in  1910  and  by 
nineteen  acres  in  1911,  and  the  work  or' 
flooding  an  additional  forty  acres  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  water  is  available  for 
the  purpose  in  the  canals.  The  acre  cost 
of  the  drainage  system  was  $12  on  the 
F.  W.  Hansen  40  acres,  and  $15  on  the  re- 


maining 80.  Nineteen  of  the  20  acres  pur- 
chased on  borrowed  money,  in  1908  in  1912 
yielded  7  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  owner,  which  sold 
for  $10  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  five  times  the 
original  cost  of  the  drainage  system  for 
the  same  area.  This  land  was  seeded  in 
1909  and  1910.    Another  19  acres  seeded 


in  the  spring  of  1912  and  lying  at  the  far 
diagonal  corner  of  the  tract,  in  the  same 
season  gave  a  measured  yield  of  90  tons 
of  alfalfa,  which  if  sold  at  the  price 
brought  by  the  alfalfa  from  the  other  19 
acres,  viz.:  $10  per  ton,  would  have  paid 
the  purchase  price  of  the  20  acres  of  which 

(Continued  on  Page  46.; 
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How  Co-operative  Marketing  Helps. 


(Fruit  growers  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  markets  will  know  that  apricots  are 
nearer  cleaned  up  than  anything  and  in 
better  shape  commercially  this  season  than 
any  of  the  other  dried  fruits.  It  appeared 
to  us  that  one  reason  for  this  evidently 
was  the  stablizing  influence  of  the  dried 
fruit  associations,  of  which  the  Ventura  and 
Orange  County  Associations,  who  handle 
only  apricots,  had  their  first  good  season 
this  year.  We,  therefore,  requested  Mr. 
11.  Zander,  manager  of  the  Ventura  As- 
sociation, for  an  account  of  the  marketing 
results  this  season  and  are  pleased  to 
print  the  following: 

The  letter  deserves  close  attention  at 
this  time,  especially  on  account  of  the 
organization  of  a  state-wide  cured  fruit 
association.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
Ventura  Association  was  described  last 
summer  in  these  columns. — D.  J.  W.) 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your  favor 
of  the  9th,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  the  different  dried  fruit  as- 
sociations in  the  State  has  kept  the  price 
on  dried  apricots  much  more  stable  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  especially 
so  by  the  work  done  by  the  two  associa- 
tions in  the  south,  the  Ventura  County 
Dried  Fruit  Association  and  the  Orange 
County  Dried  Fruit  Association. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  north- 
ern packers  of  dried  fruit,  before  the 
existence  of  these  two  associations,  have 
been  able  to  send  their  buyers  into  the 
south  and  purchase  apricots  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  northern  growers  were 
willing  to  sell  at.  Here  in  Ventura  County 
alone  we  have  about  two  hundred  apricot 
growers,  a  majority  of  them  with  very 
small  acreage,  and  without  any  organiza- 
tion it  was  very  easy  for  the  buyer  to 
influence  some  of  these  growers  to  sell  at 
their  prices.  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the 
growers  have  sold  naturally  others  follow. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  « III  Grow. 
Tbat  are  True  to  Label. 
Tbat  are  Free  From  Dli- 
eaae. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


WANTED 

1,000  lbs.  Bitter  Almond  Seed. 
10,000  Phenomenal  Tip  Tlants. 
2,000  Primus  Tip  Plants. 

February  delivery  or  earlier. 
I  offer  Texas  Umbrella,  California 
Blacknut  Walnut,  in  all  grades. 

J.  L.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 
Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 


The  forming  of  the  association  has 
changed  this  method,  the  association  being 
in  direct  connection  with  the  Eastern  and 
European  trade  and  keeping  well  informed 
on  the  supply  and  demand,  are  in  as  good 
a  position  to  gauge  the  market  as  is  the 
packer,  with  the  advantage  of  not  having 
to  speculate  on  the  purchasing  price,  as 
they  have  the  apricots  actually  on  hand. 

Low  Prices  Prevented. — On  account  of 
the  large  crop  of  apricots  this  season  the 
management  of  this  particular  association 
decided  that  an  average  net  price  of  eight 
cents  would  be  a  fair  remuneration,  and 
so  started  to  make  sales  at  prices  that 
should  net  the  association  members  about 
eight  cents.  This  was  some  months  before 
the  apricots  were  ready  to  be  dried.  The 
packers,  through  their  different  buyers  in 
the  apricot  districts  of  the  State,  tried  to 
purchase  at  a  less  figure,  but  mainly  on 
account  of  the  action  taken  by  the  associa- 
tions were  unable  to  do  so  and  had  to  base 
their  sales  on  the  same  figures  as  the  as 
sociation.  The  European  trade,  finding 
prices  not  fluctuating,  made  heavy  pur- 
chases in  apricots,  though  the  trade  in  the 
United  States  purchased  lightly,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  purchase  at  a  lower  price 
later  on,  in  fact  openly  stated  that  with 
the  large  crop  coming  in  there  would  be 
sufficient  growers  willing  to  let  go  at  the 
lower  prices,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
previous  seasons  of  large  crops.  This  time, 
however,  they  figured  without  taking  into 
account  the  work  of  the  association. 

During  September,  by  refusing  to  pur- 
chase, the  Eastern  trade  expected  to  secure 
apricots  at  a  lower  figure,  and  some  of 
the  packers,  having  been  able  to  induce 
a  few  of  the  outside  growers  to  sell  at 
7  and  7*4,  were  in  a  position  to  sell  a  few 
cars  at  lower  prices.  Most  of  the  growers, 
however,  held  for  better  prices,  strength- 
ened in  their  stand  by  the  success  of  the 
association  in  securing  the  price  that  they 
felt  the  demand  warranted,  and  the  trade, 
finding  that  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
at  a  lower  figure,  readily  placed  their 
orders  at  about  the  prices  established 
earlier  in  the  season.  As  stated  by  some 
of  the  largest  jobbers  in  the  country,  it 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  price  to  them, 
as  the  knowledge  that  the  prices  paid  by 
them  will  be  maintained,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  their  competitors  will  not  be  able 
to  purchase  at  a  lower  figure  than  them- 
selves. 

Net  Returns. — The  Ventura  County 
Dried  Fruit  Association  was  able  to  make 
complete  returns  to  its  members  by  No- 
vember 20th  at  an  average  price  of  7% 
per  pound  net.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  the  association  provided  its  members 
with  sacks  free  of  charge,  and  sulphur  at 
wholesale  prices,  its  returns  of  7%  really 
means  as  much  as  8*4  cents,  and  as  the 
average  returns  to  the  growers  of  Ventura 
County  not  in  the  association  was  only 
r%  cents,  the  association  member  averaged 
about  %  cent  per  pound  more  than  those 
growers  not  belonging  to  the  association, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  time  lost  by  the  latter  in  looking  after 
the  sale,  or  the  money  expended  for  in- 
surance, storage,  etc.  As  stated  by  the 
secretary  of  our  association,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  the  readers  of 
this  article  that  great  truth  which  we 
members  all  know,  that  association  prices 
and  outside  prices  compared  are  not  a  true 
test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  association  mar- 
keting, as  the  steadying  effect  upon  the 
market,  of  large  quantities  held  under  one 
control,  help  the  outside  grower  as  well  as 
the  association  member,  so  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state  just  how  much  benefit  has 
actually  been  derived  from  co-operative 
marketing.  H.  Zander, 

Manager  Ventura  County  Dried 
Fruit  Association. 

Santa  Paula. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


yiLLSON'5 
WONDER 

WAtNUTi 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  BlIglit-RcNlfitnnt,  nnd   Fint-Mt  Quiilll.i. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO  GENUINE:  FHANftUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  ""  California  Black. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  VVILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  Soutb  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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HOW  DEEP  IS  A  MULCH? 


To  the  Editor:  That  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper  of  only  some  two  months' 
standing  is  my  misfortune,  rather  than 
my  fault.  I  didn't  know  of  your  paper 
earlier.  Now,  when  I  see  it  among  my 
mail,  I  have  much  the  same  feeling  that 
a  hungry  man  experiences  when  called 
to  a  substantial  meal,  well-cooked  and 
nicely  served.    That's  all  of  that. 

And  now  I  want  a  little  light  please. 
With  the  exception  of  Californians,  all 
writers  on  "dry-farming"  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  seem  to  agree  that  a 
"mulch"'  three  inches  in  depth  is  suf- 
ficient for  practical  moisture  conserva- 
tion. Californians  demand  from  five  to 
six.  Now,  I  can  quite  readily  believe  (I 
am  wholly  without  practical  experience, 
by  the  way,  but,  like  many  others,  am 
trying  to  prepare  for  it)  that  a  six-inch 
mulch  would  furnish  a  more  effective 
protection  against  evaporation  than  would 
one  of  three  inches  or  less.  But,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  its  effectiveness  would  be 
equally  marked,  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
proof  to  protect  the  soil  under  it  from 
getting  wet. 

Leaving  out  the  north  coast  section,  how 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  — FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 

NO  BETTER  SEED 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  boss,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FREEST 

SENT  ON  REQUEST!  ^0r» 
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To  CTery  orclinrdist  or 
Growers'  Association,  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  In  prun- 
ing all  kinds  of  orchard 
trees,  by  L.  H.  Day, 
Horticultural  Expert. 

Compliments  of  the 
UNION   BLIND  &  LAD- 
DER CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

H.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
Phone,  Fair  Oaks  2520. 


many  rains  are  there  in  a  normal  year  in 
California  that  would  penetrate  a  six- 
inch  layer  of  dry  soil?  Or,  look  at  it 
another  way;  take  the  case  of  a  section 
where  the  normal  rainfall  is  twenty 
inches,  distributed  over  some  four  or  five 
months.  Renew  the  mulch  after  every 
heavy  rain,  and  how  many  inches  out 
of  the  twenty  would  have  passed  through 
the  "roof?" 

And  here's  another  point:  Many  kinds 
of  seed,  we  are  told,  should  be  planted 
not  to  exceed  one  inch,  some  even  less 
than  that.  Now  it  would  be  clearly  ab- 
surd to  measure  that  inch  downwards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mulch,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  could  we  expect  seed  to 
germinate  in  the  dry  dust  of  the  surface? 

If  left  to  my  own  devices  and  debarred 
from  recourse  to  such  a  mentor  as  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  I  should  follow 
a  line  something  like  this:  Plow  before, 
or  as  early  as  possible  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son; maintain  a  shallow  mulch  through- 
out such  season;  after  rains  are  over  for 
the  year  and  seeds  are  well  started,  get 
a  five  or  six-inch  mulch  established  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  have  recently  bought  a  small  farm  in 
California.  Hence  my  deep  interest  in 
the  above  matter.  Will  you  please  tell 
"at  sea,"  and,  if  so, 

W.  F.  Collins. 
Nevada. 


me  if  I  am  wholly 
help  me  ashore. 
Battle  Mountain, 
[You  are  ashore 


all  right.  No  one 
thinks  of  a  deep  mulch  in  California  if 
the  rainfall  is  large  enough  to  count  upon. 
Where  rainfall  is  so  small  as  to  be  negli- 
gible and  where  irrigation  has  to  be  used 
all  the  year,  the  fullest  moisture  con- 
servation is  worked  for  by  deep  cultiva- 
tion. If  you  have  rainfall  coming,  work 
shallower  (or  grow  a  cover  crop)  and  go 
down  to  the  limit  at  the  beginnig  of  the 
dry  season. — Editor.] 


WORKING  FOR  A  GREATER 
STATE  FAIR. 


The  chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sacra- 
mento, Inc.,  has  sent  a  communication 
and  copy  of  resolutions  to  all  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and 
boards  of  supervision  throughout  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  movement  to  make  the 
Sacramento  State  Fair  complete  educa- 
tional and  representative  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  California.  The  following  out- 
lines the  proposition: 

A  movement  has  been  begun  with  a 
view  to  providing  the  California  State  Fair 
with  adequate  facilities,  both  of  grounds 
and  buildings,  to  the  end  that  the  State 
may  have  such  an  annual  exhibit  of  its 
product  as  will  cause  every  true  Califor- 
nian  to  regard  the  institution  with  pride. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural society  say  that  it  will  take  be- 
tween $700,000  and  $800,000  to  place  the 
fair  upon  a  proper  basis  and  the  purpose 
is  to  secure  the  necessary  funds,  either 
by  appropriation  from  the  State  legisla- 
ture or  by  bond  issue. 

The  State  of  Texas,  for  example,  has  a 
state  fair  which  is  provided  with  more 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  permanent  build- 
ings, in  which  five  States  exhibit,  which 
is  of  such  a  character  to  annually  attract 
nearly  a  million  visitors,  to  see  which 
142,000  people  paid  admissions  in  one  day 
in  1912,  and  which  netted  $62,000  profit 
in  1912. 

The  State  of  California  can  and  should 
do  as  well,  or  better  than  this.  The  move- 
ment has  been  organized  and  is  being 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  agricultural  board  and  has  received 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  California  De- 
velopment Board.  A  committee,  known  as 
the  State  fair  advancement  committee,  has 
been  organized  and  is  truly  representative 
of  both  the  agricultural  board  and  the  en- 
tire State. 


We  still  have  a  fairly  complete  stock  of  trees  and 
vines  and  will  be  glad  to  figure  on  your  needs  in 
this  line.  Our  catalog  will  be  a  help*  to  you. 
Write  for  it. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  2525  Tulare  Street,  Fresno,  Cal. 


CYANIDE  OF 
SODIUM 


USERS  OF 


or 


CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM 


will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas,  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REX  SPRAY  -:-  SPRAY  REX 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

The  original  commercial  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  the 
standard. 

INSECTICIDE— FUNGICIDE— VITALIZER 

The  old  reliable  REX  gives  life  and  vitality — Fruit  Producing 
results  that  no  other  brand  has  ever  equalled. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Guaranteed  as  to  content.  Has  given  uniform  and  satisfactory 
results  for  years.   Why  experiment  with  other  brands? 

IF  WE  HAVE  NO  DEALER  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY  WE  WILL 
SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT. 

Write  for  the  Rex  Bulletin. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO.,  Benicia,  Cal. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALFALFA 

Use  $2.50  worth  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  and  Increase 
four  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Richest  Phosphorus  fertilizei 
on  the  market.  Gypsum  Is  only  a  soil  stimulant— contains  not  a  pound  of  plant 
food — but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  contains  350  lbs.  of  actual  plant 
food.    Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum  in  the  end.    Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

250,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.     Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chas.  H.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Home  Phone  407 
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DRAINAGE   AND  ALKALI 
RECLAMATION. 


{Continued  From  Page  43.) 


the  19  acres  is  a  part  plus  the  original 
cost  of  the  tile  drains.  This  land  had  been 
flooded  and  drained  for  three  years  prior  to 
seeding.  Of  the  19  acres,  8  acres  has  re- 
ceived its  entire  irrigation  water — it  was 
irrigated  heavily  four  times  in  1912 — from 
the  drainage  pump,  sustaining  so  far  as  is 
possible  with  one  season's  work  the  con- 
clusion of  those  who  have  from  the  first 
maintained,  after  numerous  analyses  of 
the  drainage  water,  that  the  drainage  water 
here  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  irrigation. 
Starting  in  1908  with  40  acres  and  a  debt 
of  $1,800,  this  farmer,  by  applying  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained  through  his  connection 
with  the  Baker  and  Dore  experiments,  has 
in  less  than  five  years  cleared  his  debt, 
built  one  barn  and  repaired  another,  and 
maintained  a  family  of  seven  children 
from  the  profits  of  land  that  before  drain- 
age had  an  approximate  value,  as  estimated 
by  a  conservative  Fresno  banker,  of  about 
$50  per  acre.  Of  the  land  drained  by  the 
co-operating  neighbor,  16  acres  of  alfalfa 
seeded  in  1910,  yielded  an  estimated  100 
tons  in  1911,  and  an  estimated  112  tons 
in  1912.    A  near-by    20    acres  which  is 

ATTENTION ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


CATALOGUE 

(  V  GARDEN  MANUAL) 

FREE 

160  pages  full  of  valuable  information 
with  XM  llliistrnlionH.  This  manual  tells 
you  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant 
it.    Write  or  phone  for  it  now. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER 
SEED  CO. 

1 13-113  \.  Miiin  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cnl. 

Home  Phone  A3094.   Sunset  Main  4545. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES  and  PLANTS 
Ask  for  Catalog. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


SI 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


EUCALYPTUS 

\\  v  have  our  UMual  stock  of  hljch-Kriiflc 
Irren,  to  which  we  invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  plnuters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalurua,  Cal. 


underlain  with  tile,  but  from  which  no 
water  has  been  pumped  for  three  j'ears,  is 
in  salt  and  Bermuda  grasses,  3'ielding  at 
the  most,  seven  or  eight  months  of  pasture 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  acres  per  cow. 

Conclusions. — There  lies  in  the  general 
neighborhood  of  Fresno,  as  determined  by 
Surveys  and  studies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  something  like  200,000  acres 
of  land  now  needing  or  coming  to  need 
drainage.  In  one  form  or  another  the 
story  has  many  times  been  told  of  the  well- 
kept  avenues  lined  with  beautiful  shade 
trees  which  lead  out  from  this  city  to  the 
districts  in  which  only  dead  stumps  and 
Bermuda  and  salt  grass  pastures  mark  the 
places  where  valuable  orchards  and  vine- 
yards once  flourished.  Whether  the  former 
value  of  these  orchards  and  vineyards  was 
$350  per  acre,  as  has  been  estimated  by 
some  writers,  or  only  $200  per  acre,  as  was 
yesterday  estimated  by  a  Fresno  banker 
who  has  lived  here  many  years,  the  social 
and  economic  changes  that  have  come  to 
the  most  badly  affected  districts  are  clearly 
evident.  Whether  these  seeped  lands,  un- 
d rained  and  in  pasture,  are  worth  over 
$100  per  acre,  as  some  of  the  owners  claim, 
or  only  $50  per  acre,  which  is  the  highest 
price  one  conservative  investor  says  he  is 
willing  to  pay,  it  is  plain  that  this  fine  city 
of  Fresno  could  not  long  prosper  if  the 
surrounding  farmers  obtained  no  higher 
returns  than  can  come  from  salt  and  Ber- 
muda grasses.  It  is  true  that  at  the  recent 
prices  of  raisins,  many  vineyards  may  face 
a  loss  on  a  season's  operations,  but  what 
of  the  Bermuda  grass  grower  when  butter 
tat  gets  back,  say,  to  20  cents  a  pound? 
With  the  grass  profits  from  such  a  price, 
how  many  pianos  and  automobiles  can  the 
Bermuda  and  salt  grass  dairyman  buy 
after  paying  for  the  alfalfa  his  herd  needs 
when  there  is  no  feed  in  the  pasture?  Nor 
is  the  question  of  drainage  of  interest  only 
to  the  dairyman.  How  long  can  the  real 
estate  of  Fresno  City  maintain  its  present 
high  value,  how  long  can  there  be  fine 
libraries  and  fine  stores  here,  how  long  can 
the  county  continue  to  hold  its  reputation 
for  wealth  and  productiveness  if  the  old 
landmarks  among  the  farms  shall  perma- 
nently give  way  to  the  leaning  gate-post 
and  the  decaying  buildings  of  the  alkali 
affected  districts!  It  is  true  that  large 
areas  about  Fresno  are  not  as  badly  af- 
fected as  the  sections  in  which  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  are  producing 
heavily,  but  it  is  also  true  that  some  of 
these  also  may  ultimately  be  affected. 

That  a  feasible  plan  of  drainage  for  the 
too-moist  lands  about  Fresno  is  bound  to 
come  can  not  be  questioned.  The  citizens 
here  have  frequently  asked  the  assistance 
of  the  office  with  which  I  am  in  my  small 
way  connected,  and  the  response  made  has 
been  fully  commensurate  with  the  means 
of  those  in  charge.  Possibly  the  office  can 
be  of  no  further  help.  The  experiments 
outlined  in  this  paper,  however,  additional 
experiments  in  progress  at  the  instance  of 
the  local  power  and  irrigation  interests, 
and  the  successful  resort  to  drainage  on 
the  George  C.  Roeding  and  the  Sunnyside 
tracts,  seem  to  furnish  all  needed  demon- 
stration of  the  feasibility  of  removing  the 
injury  that  has  been  done.  Possibly  diffi- 
culties not  now  forseen  will  arise  in  carry- 
ing out  larger  undertakings  than  those  now 
underway,  but  those  who  are  professionally 
thoroughly  familiar  with  drainage  and 
alkali  reclamation  throughout  the  West, 
as  well  as  here,  declare  the  drainage  of  the 
sections  about  Fresno  needing  it  not  only 
feasible  and  practicable,  but  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

The  formation  of  one  or  more  drainage 
districts  about  Fresno  has  frequently  been 
suggested.  In  fact,  our  drainage  district 
act  was  drafted  with  conditions  here  espec- 
ially in  view.  It  is  believed  that  the  time 
has  never  been  more  opportune  for  action 
and  accomplishment  than  now. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  fact*  telling  what 
Our  firtillzsrs  arc  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard*  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


MR.  GROWER!!! 

We  Sell  Only  NITROGEN.    We  Give  You  the  Lime— for  Nothing 


Reinember  that  NITRATE  OF  LIME  contains 
the  most  available  form  of  NITROGEN. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME  is  Pure 

13%  Nitrogen. 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime. 


TRADE  MARK 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials  from  users — both  in  California  anil 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AgfnlM — I'nclflc  Coast  nntl  Hawaiian  IxInniN. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  noil  and  make  It  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

Branch  Office!  216  Grouse  Building,  I.os  Aug/eles,  Cal. 


Merino 
BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC   MANURE   &   FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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SOIL  BACTERIA  AND  FER- 
TILIZATION. 


(Continued  From  Page  39. J 


The  bacteria  let  the  legumes  take  in 
i  he  clover.  The  bacteria  make  the  pro- 
it  ids,  the  matter  containing  nitrogen, 
into  humus  by  several  stages.  They 
change  the  humus  into  ammonia  com- 
pounds, and  lastly  they  change  the  am- 
monia into  nitrates.  Not  until  the  nitro- 
gen is  a  nitrate  can  the  average  plant 
take  it  up.  Since  the  bacterial  action, 
except  the  very  first  one  named,  prac- 
tically stops  in  winter,  and  the  natural 
vegetation  absorbs  most  of  the  nitrates 
formed  by  fall,  there  are  no  great  sur- 
plus of  nitrates  in  the  soil  when  the 
spring  growth  starts,  and  the  spring 
growth,  like  all  quick  growth,  takes  lots 
of  nitrogen. 

Now  a  temperature  that  makes  a  tree 
giow  will  also  start  the  bacteria,  and 
some  of  the  nitrogen  in  its  various  forms 
will  before  long  become  nitrates.  Still, 
it  seems  logical  that  a  small  allotment 
of  some  nitrate  would  do  good  at  the 
start,  perhaps  with  a  little  ammonia  fer- 
tilizer, so  as  to  get  the  very  best  growth 
possible,  and  many  citrus  growers  think 
that  results  justify  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing nitrate  of  soda  or  lime  in  the  spring 
after  growing  vetch  during  the  winter. 

Favobing  Influences. — Just  as  cold  re- 
tards bacterial  action,  so  does  excessive 
heat.  By  the  time  that  the  temperature 
reaches  100°,  most,  soil  bacteria  slack  up 
work  until  it  gets  cooler.  Shaded  by 
trees  and  with  good  moisture  supplies, 
our  interior  soils  may  be  cooler  than  the 
sir  and  let  the  bacteria  flourish,  even  in 
the  hottest  days  m  the  interior.  In  fact, 
considering  our  24-hour  temperatures. 
California  seems  very  favorably  situated 
for  bacterial  growth. 

California  soils  also  are  especially 
suited  to  bacteria  by  chemical  and  phys- 
ical condition,  but  this  and  a  few  other 
points  on  bacteria  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered later. 


CALIFORNIA  WHITE  WHEATS. 


The  superiority  of  California  wheats 
over  all  others  in  their  gluten  content 
and  in  other  ways  is  the  contention  of 
Professor  G.  W.  Shaw.  Various  local 
varieties  and  their  values  are  considered 
by  Professor  Shaw  in  a  bulletin  issued 
for  the  University  Press. 

The  wheat  grown  generally  in  Cali- 
fornia will  make  as  good,  if  not  better, 
bread  for  the  average  housewife  than 
that  grown  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
varieties  most  generally  grown  here  are 
the  Little  Club,  commonly  called  Salt 
Lake  Club,  White  Australian,  Washing 
ton,  Bluestem,  Sonora  and  Propo.  All  of 
them  ordinarily  produce  a  white  flour 
which,  by  its  cleanly  appearance,  can  be 
readily  discovered  by  the  buyer.  Although 
the  wheat  is  white  the  bread  made  from 


this  wheat  is  darker  than  the  tinted  flours 
from  winter  wheats. 

Another  conclusion  which  establishes 
the  high  value  of  the  California  wheat  is 
"that  the  higher  the  gluten  the  larger  the 
volume  of  loaf,  other  things  being  equal." 
as  outlined  in  the  report.  Each  form  of 
wheat  growth  is  described  in  one  of  the 
publications  issued  by  the  agricultural 
department.  The  investigation  of  rela- 
tive local  wheat  values  is  being  continued 
at  the  University  farm  at  Davis. 


AIMS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

At  a  recent  luncheon  of  the  Common 
wealth  Club  of  California,  Dr.  Hunt, 
leader  of  agriculture  in  the  University 
of  California,  said: 

As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California,  I  repre- 
sent one  of  the  agencies  of  the  State  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  discuss  with  you 
anything  like  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  agricultural  program,  but  rather 
to  pick  out  by  way  of  illustration  three 
or  four  items  of  immediate  interest  at 
this  time.  The  staff  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  consists  of  some  ninety-odd 
persons  pursuing  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  more  or  less,  distinct  lines  of 
work.  We  are  concerned  in  the  control 
of  insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases.  We 
seek  to  control  cholera  in  hogs  and  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  and  other  animals.  We 
aim  to  protect  the  farmer  in  the  purchase 
of  his  seeds  and  his  fertilizers.  We 
carry  on  investigations  to  discover  the 
best  methods  of  raising  hogs,  alfalfa, 
barley,  beans,  wheat,  olives,  figs,  oranges, 
lemons,  chickens,  and  every  other  eco- 
nomic plant  or  animal. 

But  after  all,  our  main  motive  is  not 
to  boom  the  raising  of  hogs  or  alfalfa 
or  figs  or  lemons  or  peaches,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  rearing  of  families.  A  type 
of  agriculture  that  does  not  lead  to  a 
successful  home  must  be  accounted  a  fail- 
ure. We  are  not  primarily  interested  in 
enabling  the  ranchman  to  substitute  for 
his  $3,000  automobile  a  $5,000  motor  car, 
but  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  those 
methods  of  farming  that  lead  to  the 
proper  educational,  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious ideals.  Ours  is  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic problem,  but  it  is  a  sociologic 
one.  If  we  are  to  build  here  under  these 
beautiful  skies  the  greatest  civilization 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  we  must  rear  the 
light  people.  We  must  perpetuate  the 
race  which  has  created  this  wonderful 
Western  civilization.  It  is  the  home-lov- 
ing ptople  who  inherit  the  earth. 

Figs  and  olives,  and  cows  and  chickens 
must  be  made  the  means  to  an  end,  not 
an  end  in  themselves.  A  successful  fam- 
ily life  is  the  basis  of  our  agricultural 
program.  We  invite  all  agencies,  Federal, 
State,  and  private,  and  all  good  citizens 
everywhere,  to  join  us  and  to  support  us 
in  this  program. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PRRK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstoin 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellelleur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astraehan 


Red  Astraehan 

Arkansas  Illaek 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmain 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Mayman  Winesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spitzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Blaek  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippli 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong  thrifty  8  months  old  trees,  now  running  from 
10  inches  to  20  inches  high. 
EUREKA  LEMONS.  WASHINGTON  NAVELS.  VALENCIA  LATE. 
MARSH  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

All  budded  from  Pedigreed  trees  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
Guaranteed  free  of  scale. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE  »,  SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plams  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAE. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.     Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbum,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER,  Proprietor. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Ktfth  Edition,  Postpaid  83  per  copy.  Second  Kdttlon,  Postpaid  $2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


F.  H.  WILSON,  President 


C.  B.  HARK  NESS,  Vice-President  CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 

The  Reliable  Three 

OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.  Address: 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.      Box  615,  Fresno,  California 
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How  Rich  Is  Milk  ? 


[By  our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  fundamental  point  in  dairying  is 
brought  up  in  the  question:  How  rich  is 
milk?  It  is  the  question  that  a  housewife 
asks  about  the  milk  she  buys,  it  is  the 
question  a  dairyman  asks  about  the  milk 
his  cows  are  producing.  If  he  does  not 
ask  it  he  is  working  in  the  dark  and  is  con- 
tent to  stay  there. 

A  similar  question  is:  What  does  a  milk 
test  mean?  Or,  if  milk  tests  3.5,  or  5.5, 
what  do  the  3.5  and.  the  5.5  stand  fort 
The  answer  to  one  question  is  the  answer 
to  another. 

This  is  an  elementary  matter,  nearly 
every  dairyman  knows  it,  yet  a  cattle 
buyer  informed  the  writer  the  other  day 
that  Holsteins  tested  6  and  7,  although  he 
was  not  sure  what  a  6  and  7  test  meant, 
simply  taking  the  dairyman's  word  for  it. 
He  also  gravely  stated  that  Holsteins 
were  more  profitable  than  Jerseys,  for,  al- 
though they  gave  less  milk  (f),  their  milk 
was  richer  (?).  Perhaps  others  are  a 
little  hazy  on  similar  matters  and  a  little 
review  of  some  fundamental  facts  ought 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

What  Milk  Contains. — The  first  thing 
is:  What  is  milk  made  out  of.  Well, 
about  87  pounds  out  of  100  in  the  average 
milk  is  water  and  besides  the  water  there 
are  four  other  important  materials,  fat, 
casein  and  albumin,  which  we  will  put 
together,  milk  sugar  and  mineral  matter, 
or  ash,  which  is  the  proper  term.  One 
cow 's  milk  may  differ  greatly  from  the 
milk  of  another  and  the  average  milk  of 
one  dairy  breed  is  very  much  different 
from  the  milk  of  another  breed.. 

Fat. — Fat  is  the  thing  that  counts,  it  is 
what  the  housewife  is  after  when  she  calls 
for  "rich"  milk,  it  is  the  thing  that  brings 
in  the  money  to  the  dairyman  no  matter 
what  use  the  milk  is  put  to. 

The  fat,  or  butter  fat,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
the  yellow  material  that  makes  the  butter. 
It  is  the  part  that  rises  to  the  top  when 
milk  is  left  in  pans  or  bottles  and  gathers 
other  parts  of  the  milk  with  it  to  make 
cream.  Butter  fat  is  not  butter.  In  100 
pounds  of  butter  there  are  about  15  pounds 
of  moisture,  a  pound  or  so  of  salt,  some 
curd,  and  about  82  pounds  of  real  butter 
fat.  Butter  fat  is  what  the  creamery  pays 
for,  the  thing  that  they  test  the  cream  for, 
the  thing  the  dairyman  tests  the  milk  of 
each  cow  for  to  see  if  she  is  profitable. 

Other  Parts  op  Milk. — The  next  im- 
portant part  of  milk  is  the  casein  and 
albumin,  which  are  about  the  same  thing. 
This  is  almost  the  same  food  substance 
that  is  found  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  in 
lean  meat.  It  is  the  kind  of  food  that  is 
most  in  demand  for  human  use,  the  most 
expensive  to  purchase,  although  in  skim 
milk  it  is  usually  considered  of  little  value 
and  given  to  hogs  or  calves. 

The  casein  is  the  white  material,  the 
curd,  and  with  the  fat  goes  to  make  up 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREKDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


cheese.  The  albumin  is  practically  the 
same  thing  as  casein  as  a  food,  but  is  al- 
most colorless  and  stays  in  the  whey.  In 
100  pounds  of  average  milk  there  are 
about  3.5  pounds  of  casein  and  half  a 
pound  of  albumin. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  milk  sugar,  of 
which  there  are  about  5  pounds  in  100 
pounds  of  milk.  It  has  an  equal,  if  not 
superior,  food  value  to  ordinary  sugar,  and 
if  that  were  sold  at  7  cents  per  pound,  the 
sugar  in  100  pounds  of  milk  would  be 
worth  at  least  35  cents  when  used  as  a 
food  like  cane  sugar. 

The  fourth  important  food  is  the  ash, 
largely  lime  and  phosphorus  compounds, 
which  make  milk  so  valuable  as  a  bone 
building  material.  In  100  pounds  of  milk 
there  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  ash. 

Back  to  Fat. — To  the  ordinary  dairy- 
man the  above  is  not  given  great  considera- 
tion, the  butter  fat  is  what  is  wanted, 
what  pays  the  bills,  and  the  question  be- 
fore us  is:  How  much  fat  in  the  milk? 

Now  we  cannot  classify  milk  as  very 
rich,  moderately  rich,  ordinary,  rather  thin, 
and  quite  thin,  and  so  on.  We  have  got  to 
have  something  definite  and  that  definite 
thing  is  the  number  given  to  the  test. 

What  the  Test  Means— Ordinary  milk 
has  about  4  per  cent  fat,  or  in  100  pounds 
there  are  four  pounds  of  fat,  it  has  a  test 
of  4.00.  Milk  with  a  test  of  3.5  and  3.5 
pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds.  Milk  with  a 
test  of  5.5  has  5.5  pounds  of  fat  in  100 
pounds,  and  so  on.  Thus  by  knowing  the 
test  we  know  at  once  how  rich  a  milk  or 
cream  is,  how  much  fat  it  contains  and 
how  much  the  creamery  should  pay  for  it. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  only  way  to 
tell  how  rich  milk  was,  was  to  let  the 
cream  rise.  That  is  the  way  a  housewife 
tells  now.  This  is  very  inacurate  and  we 
now  have  the  Babcock  test,  where  very 
simply,  quickly  and  at  very  little  expense, 
the  dairyman  or  the  creameryman  can  tell 
how  much  fat  there  is  in  milk  or  cream. 
This  need  not  be  described  here. 

Applied  to  the  Herd.— The  way  of 
figuring  out  the  fat  a  cow  produces  is  very 
simple.  Have  a  pair  of  scales  and  weigh 
the  empty  can,  then  after  the  milking  is 
over,  weigh  the  can  with  the  milk  in  it, 
and  the  weight  of  the  milk  will  be  known. 
Say  it  is  10  pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking. 

A  little  of  this  milk  is  taken  and  the 
fat  in  it  is  found.  If  it  is  Jersey  milk  it 
will  probably  give  a  test  of  5  or  over.  If 
it  is  Shorthorn  milk  it  may  test  4,  and  if 
a  Holstein  3,  though  probably  quite  a  little 
more.  That  test  of  5  will  show  that  there 
is  half  a  pound  of  fat  in  the  10  pounds  of 
milk,  the  test  of  4  will  show  that  there  is 
4/10  pounds  of  fat,  and  so  on. 

If,  instead  of  a  single  cow,  we  applied 
the  test  to  the  milk  of  a  herd  it  would 
work  out  in  the  same  way.  Say  a  dairy- 
man kept  4  strings  of  cows  and  had  all  the 
milk  put  in  a  big  vat  before  separating,  or 
that  he  sold  market  milk  and  had  it  in  a 
vat  before  putting  it  in  cans. 

Those  cows  should  give  about  1,000 
pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking.  If  a  sample 
of  the  vat  were  taken  and  tested  it  would 
show  a  test  of  about  4.00,  if  it  were  a  herd 
of  cows  of  mixed  breeding.  That  would 
mean  4  pounds  of  fat  to  100  pounds  of 
milk,  or  40  pounds  to  the  1,000.  With  the 
butter  quotation  at  28  cents  and  the  cream- 
ery paying  two  cents  over  quotation,  or 
30  cents,  the  fat  in  that  milk  would  be 
worth  40  times  30  cents,  or  $12.00,  provided 
none  were  lost  in  separating. 

It  is  clear  that  a  cow  with  rich  milk 
can  give  less  than  a  cow  with  rather  thin 
milk  and  be  just  as  profitable.  This  is  a 
question  both  of  breeds  and  of  individual 
cows.  The  method  of  figuring  how  much  a 
cow  gives  all  along,  how  often  to  test,  and 
bo  on,  will  be  considered  later. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 


Shire  Stallions 


Shire  Mares. 


My  prleea  are  yioou  to  sir.no 

for  Stallloaa  >.  i  mxl  true  to 

type. 

SPECIAL  Grand  t'liiiiiipion 
Btallloa    at    State    Fair,  mi:. 

I  well  dlreet  from  my  barns, 
Having  to  you  unleHiiien'*  sal- 
aries. 


My  next  Importation,  consisting  entirely  of  high-class  Shire  Mares,  will  arrive 
at  Napa  about  Jan.  15th.  These  are  not  the  class  mares  which  can  be  sold  for 
$400  or  *500,  but  they  were  bought  right  and  will  be  sold  at  a  small  profit. 

THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  FOAL  TO  FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

More  limn  half  of  these  mares  are  already  spoken  for,  so  If  you  iraa<  good 
mavea  from  tvhleh  to  raise  stock  for  11)15,  write  at  one,-  to 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 
NAPA,  CAL. 


Iviiiur  f.nnenster,  Grand  Champion  Hull. 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1010-1011. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC 


Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  by 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

K.OW-K.URE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day forourfree  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows."  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


Free  Water  for  Irrigation 


Own  your  own  irrigation 
system  and  be  indepen- 
dent.  Insure  your  cropi 
by  having  plenty  of  waterat  all  times.  Useall  the  wate 
you  want  as  often  as  you  want  it.  Drill  your  own  wells 
on  yourownland  andsecure  plentyof  waterfreeof  charge 
all  the  time.  The  famous  Howell  Wi  ll-Drilling  Machine 
are  made  in  all  sizes  suitable  for  drilling  any  size  we 
any  depth.  You  can  also  make  big  money  drilling  wells 
for  your  neighbors.  The  demand  for  wells  is  far  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  machines  now  at  work. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalogue  "A." 

R  R  Howell  &Co.  ™rdEst!  Los  Angeles 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.^ 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  17.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2V4  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Marktt  Strttt.  Sib  Frtacise* 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


M  mm 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— HornlesB 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Bams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Rreeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

•re  fflvem  the  prefereaee  by  80  per  eeat 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
a-lve  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2*7.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


EVIL  OF  PEDIGREED  SCRUBS. 


H.  Nunn,  Veterinarian  Surgeon,  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  one  has  to  consider 
the  animal  with  the  pedigree  and  not 
the  pedigree  alone,  in  a  striking  way  in 
the  Oregon  Agriculturist.  We  have  often 
claimed  that  the  animal  should  give 
force  to  the  pedigree  rather  than  the 
pedigree  support  the  animal.  This  is  not 
attaching  less  importance  to  the  pedigree 
■ — it  is  rather  exalting  it  and  expecting 
more  from  it.    Dr.  Nunn  puts  it  this  way: 

We  hear  much,  in  this  progressive  age 
of  horse-breeding,  about  the  grade  and 
the  scrub  stallion  and  rightly  we  should. 
The  kind  of  stallion  which  stands  for 
service  in  a  district  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  class  of  horses  which  in  a  few 
years  will  dominate  that  district,  and 
surely  this  is  enough  to  make  mare- 
owners  use  the  utmost  precaution  in  se- 
lecting sires..  The  grade  stallion  does 
not  stand  in  favor  with  the  best  breeders, 
because  they  all  understand  the  value  of 
the  pedigree.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  place  too  much  confidence  in  pedi- 
gree, and  are  not  exacting  enough  in  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  horse. 
The  scrub  which  does  most  damage  in 
horse-breeding  is  not  always  the  grade 
scrub,  but  often  the  pedigree  stallion, 
whose  pedigree  is  used  as  a  blind  to 
cover  the  eyes  of  the  somewhat  lax  breed- 
er, and  also  as  a  blanket  to  hide  all  the 
deficiencies  of  individual  conformation 
and  quality.  A  pure  bred  horse  gets  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  patronage  by 
reason  of  his  breeding.  If  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  distinguished  line  of  blood, 
and  is  himself  a  nondescript  type,  he  may 
do  a  great  amount  of  harm,  because 
people  rely  on  the  blood  of  his  ancestors 
to  make  rather  than  counteract  what  he 
lacks  in  conformation.  Here  is  where  the 
pedigreed  scrub  gets  the  opportunity  to 
do  more  damage  than  the  non-pedigreed 
inferior  animal.  His  influence  is  greater 
because  he  gets  more  mares. 

Now,  what  are  the  chances  of  pedigree 
overcoming,  or  making  up  for,  lack  of 
quality  or  individual  conformation? 
Considering  laws  of  breeding  from  a 
theoretical,  as  well  as  a  practical  view- 
point, the  most  direct  influence  upon  off- 
spring is  that  of  its  parents,  and  declin- 
ing proportionately  and  regularly  as  gen- 
erations recede  one  after  another.  Thus 
it  was  believed  by  Galton,  and  his  theory 
seems  plausible,  that  a  colt  would  con- 
tain 25  per  cent  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  its  parents,  12%  per  cent  of  each 
of  its  grand  parents,  6^4  per  cent  of  each 
of  its  great  grand  parents,  3ys  per  cent 
of  each  of  its  great-great  grand  parents, 
and  so  on  infinitely.  It  is  closely  seen 
that  the  blood  of  the  horse  a  few  genera- 
tions back  has  very  little  effect  upon  the 
offspring.  Pedigrees  are  mighty  valu- 
able in  their  place,  but  they  can  never 
take  the  place  of  conformation,  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  scrawny,  flat-ribbed,  light  minded, 
coarse-haired,  meaty-legged,  faulty-going 
horse.  If  every  animal  which  appears  in 
the  pedigree  were  noted,  and  the  individ- 
ual below  par  in  type  and  conformation, 
he  should  not  be  used.  His  is  the  in- 
fluence which  most  directly  governs  the 
destiny  of  his  colts.  Beware  of  the  scrub 
traveling  on  pedigree  alone.  Get  the 
horse  with  the  good  pedigree  attached 
to  faultless  conformation. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Stump  Land  is  the 
Richest  Soil  You  Have 


Pull  Out  the  Stumps  and  Gain 
$1281  on  40  Acres  the  First  Year 


Look  at  the  two  photographs  in  this  advertisement.   The  top  photograph  shows  a  field 
of  stumps — 10  acres.  The  bottom  photograph  shows  the  same  field  after  the  stumps 
have  been  pulled.   In  the  top  photograph  the  land  is  worth 
1  $2o.uo  per  acre  — or  $600.00  in  all.    The  bottom  photo  shows 
1  a  crop  of  corn  raised  on  the  cleared  land— land  which  has  in- 
creased to  double  its  former  value — or  a  total  increase 
of  $600.00.   On  the  cleared  land,  which  is  virgin  soil,  the 
owner  raised  a  1500-bushel  crop  of  corn.    At  60c  per 
bushel  — $750.00.    And  he  will  continue  to  raise  a  $750 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat  or  oats  every  year  —  netting 
rr  oney  that  lie  would  not  get  it  he  didu  t  pull  out  the 
1  stumps  1 


Write  For 
Grand  Book 
and 
Price! 


HERCULES 

All-Steel,  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

Pulls  an  Acre  or  More  of  Stumps  a  Day 


It  pulls  the  biggest  stump,  green  tree  or 
bunch  of  hedge  in  5  minutes  or  less.  It 
turns  your  stump  land,  failure  land,  into 
money  land. 

Wonderful  Profits 

It  nets  you  at  least  $100.00  profit  for  every 
$1.00  invested.  It  clears  your  land  once  for 
good  —  takes  out  the  roots  and  all.  It  en- 
ables you  to  farm  all  your  land  —  all  the 
land  you  own  and  pay  taxes  on. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Let  me  send  vou  a  Hercules  on  30  days 
free  trial.   Pullthe  biggest  stumps  with 
1  it.   See  how  it  works.   Note  its  many 
features  —  single,  double   or  triple 
power—  the  only  all-steel  puller  made- 


stump  anchored  or  self-anchored— built  low 
to  the  ground,  polished  and  turned  for  light- 
est draft.  Then  —  after  the  hardest  trial  for 
30  days— send  the  Hercules  back  if  it  isn't 
all  we  say. 

3  Year  Guarantee 

Beyond  the  trial,  we  back  every  Hercules 
with  tl'e  strongest  guarantee  ever  placed  on 
any  article  for  farm  use.  If  any  casting  of 
your  all-steel  Hercules  should  break,  at  any 
time  within  3  years,  return  the  broken  part 
to  us  and  we  will  promptly  replace  it  free  of 
charge. 

There  are  no  conditions.  The  breakage  may 
be  your  fault  or  the  fault  of  construction  or 
material.  Whatever  the  cause— we  replace 
the  broken  part. 


Write  Me  a  Postal  NOW! 

I  am  making  a  special  price  offer  right  now.    I  want  to  get  at  least  one  Her- 
cules in  every  locality.  Send  me  your  name  and  I'll  quote  you  a  figure  that  will 
save  you  about  50%  of  the  regular  catalog  price.    My  book  will  certainly  inter- 
est you.    It's  a  beauty.    Snows  photographs  and  letters  from  owners  of  Her- 
cules machines.  Send  me  your  name  now.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 

B.  A.  Fuller,  President,  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

412-  21st  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices'. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Slcruneat*,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  HEIFER  CALF 

You  don't  want  one  fed  on  skim-milk  anil 
hope.  A  registered  calf  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  one.  If  they  are  not  raised  right  they 
never  will  be  right.  I  have  the  right  stock; 
they  are  raised  right,  and  I  sell  them  right. 
Let  me  show  you. 

llll.lll.lt  JERSEY  FARM, 
G.  O.  Hillier,  Prop.  It.  I).       Modest*,  Cal. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


Don't  Delay  Buying  One 
a  Single  Day  Longer 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter  and  have  no  separator 
hi-  are  usinpr  an  inferior  machine,  you  are  wasting  cream  every  day 
you  delay  the  purchase  of  a  De  Laval. 

There  can  only  be  two  real  reasons  why  you  should  put  off 
buying  a  De  Laval ;  cither  you  do  not  really  appreciate  how  great 
your  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  actually  is  or  else  you  do  not  believe 
the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will  make  the 
saving  claimed  for  it. 

In  either  case  there  is  one  conclusive  answer: 
"Let  the  De  Laval  agent  in  your  locality  set 
up  a  machine  for  you  on  your  place  and  see 
for  yourself  what  the  De  Laval  will  do." 

You  have  nothing  to  risk  and  a  million  other 
eow  owners  who  have  made  this  test  have  found 
they  had  much  to  gain. 

Don't  wait  till  Spring.  Even  if  you  have 
only  two  or  three  cows  in  milk  you  can  buy  a 
De  Laval  now  and  save  half  its  cost  by  Spring, 
and  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  machine  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  -will  actually 
pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairv 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
New  1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


111.'  llrou«l«!ij 
NEW  YORK 


101  Driimm  Street 
s.W  FRANCISCO 


ion;  Westers  Audui 
SEATTLE 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  heifers  for 
sale,  grade  Holsteins.  bred  from  best 
strains  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  sires. 
Located  in  Stanislaus  county.  Address 
Montgomery  Baggs  311  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  or  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
county. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PUR  VINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal. — Breeder 
..t"  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  and  O.  t  C. 
hogs.   


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC- JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all  ages,   for   immediate  delivery 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied 
S  WIN  ELAN  D,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — SPECIAL  BAR- 
GAIN PRICES  on  account  of  the  large 
number  I  raised  this  year.  Profitable, 
easv  feeding,  early  maturing  healthy 
hogs  from  the  best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages,  both  sexes.  Registration  papers 
furnished.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  number  of  Grade  Berkshire 
sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  February;  must 
he  not  less  than  12  months  old  at  date  of 
farrowing.  Address  Reynolds  &  Smith, 
Delevan,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY? — No  bet 
ter  anywhere.     Boars,  sows  and  young 
stck  for  sale.    Immediate  delivery.  Jm. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS.— Prolific,  easy  feeders 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouari 
Bryant.  Lemoore.  Cal. 

MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  sale;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $.'^t, 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Io«-£ 
Wonder,  188779.  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck 
Alton.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning 
Woodland.  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.— Breeilei  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkahlr«o  4  is. 
Short-horns 


GEO.  V.  BKCK.MAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
hoth  sexes 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles.  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-das'- 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken 
nedy  Bros..  Amsterdam.  Cal. 


S.   B.    WRIGHT,   Santa    Rosa. — Register^ 
Berkshires  and  .Tersev« 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


i'HAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


CATTLE  FEED  AND  WARBLES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
through  your  paper  which  would  be  the 
best  feed  for  me  to  buy  for  dairy  cows, 
such  as  bran,  or  shorts,  etc.,  as  pumpkins 
are  all  gone  now  and  will  have  to  get  other 
feed.  My  cows  have  a  good  natural  past- 
ure with  plenty  of  grass  to  eat,  but  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  something  else  morning 
••Hid  evening.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
what  is  good  to  rid  the  cows  of  warbles. — 
G.  W.  T.  P.,  Healdsburg. 

With  this  kind  of  care  the  best  feed  for 
the  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  cost  would 
be  a  small  amount  of  "Evergreen,"  or 
other  cattle  food  made  with  alfalfa  meal 
for  the  basis  and  molasses  for  the  filling. 
If  you  care  to  buy  your  own  molasses  and 
alfalfa  meal  and  do  the  mixing  yourself 
it  will  be  all  right.  You  might  also  make 
it  half  bran,  shorts,  middlings  and  half 
alfalfa  meal.  Perhaps  shorts  and  alfalfa 
meal  would  make  the  best  combination. 
If  the  cows  were  being  fed  on  alfalfa  hay 
we  might  advise  another  combination. 

Wahbi.es. — Warbles  are  caused  by  the 
eggs  of  small  flies  which  are  laid  on  the 
skin  of  the  cattle  in  summer.  The  cows 
lick  them  off  and  the  hatching  is  done  in 
the  mouth  or  in  the  paunch.  Thence  the 
larvae  go  through  the  walls  of  the  esopha- 
gus, or  gullet,  and  by  degrees  get  up  under 
the  skin  of  -the  back,  forming  the  well 
known  swellings.  These  generally  occur 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  or  somewhat 
eralier.  Further  development  goes  on  in 
these  swellings,  from  vyhich  the  grubs 
emerge  in  early  spring,  finishing  up  their 
early  life  in  the  ground.  They  finally  come 
out  as  flies,  ready  to  begin  all  over  again. 
Grubs  weaken  cattle,  cause  them  to  fall 
off  in  flesh  and  milk  and  decrease  the  value 
of  the  hide.  The  beef  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  grub  becomes  slimy  and  of  a 
greenish  color,  and  is  known  to  the  butcher 
as  "licked  beef." 

During  the  winter  press  out  the  grubs 
and  destroy  them,  using  a  knife  if  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  opening;  or  inject  a 
few  drops  of  kerosene  into  the  swelling 
through  the  opening,  using  a  machinist's 
oil  can  for  the  purpose.     If  all  are  de- 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES— 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


R.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON.  Angels  Camp 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
Young  bulls  for  sale 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Man 
ager.  Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster   at   head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax     Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay    Lad    6th    heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding.  Fresno,  Cal. 


IERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp 
Stockton,  Cal. 


stroyed  this  way  in  winter,  there  will  be 
fewer  flies  to  trouble  in  summer.  To  keep 
off  the  flies  during  the  summer,  the  cattle 
may  be  frequently  treated  with  one  of  the 
usual  fly  repellents.  ( Kesume  from  Special 
Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.) — I).  J.  W. 


SALVE  FOR  SHEAR  CUTS 


According  to  the  Shepherd's  Journal, 
the  following  dressing  is  recommended 
tor  sheep's  wounds:  For  clean  cuts  a  good 
dressing,  to  prevent  the  fly  from  settling 
on  the  wound  is  a  mixture  of  one  part 
turpentine,  one  part  Stockholm  tar,  and 
two  parts  salad  or  olive  oil.  The  tur- 
pentine is  cleansing,  and  its  strong  smell 
keeps  the  flies  off,  but  being  very  volatile 
it  would  soon  evaporate  if  used  alone. 
Tar  is  healing,  and  being  strong  smell- 
ing is  objectionable  to  the  fly.  It  also 
adheres  to  the  wool  and  flesh,  and  assists 
to  retain  the  turpentine.  Salad  or  olive 
oil  tends  to  soften  the  severe  effects  of  the 
tar  and  turpentine,  also  to  a  great  extent 
the  tar  from  injuring  the  wool.  The  same 
mixture  is  very  effective  also  In  destroy- 
ing the  maggots  after  the  sheep  are 
blown,  and  in  healing  wounds  made  by 
them.  Any  lubricating  oil  or  ordinary 
fat  will  serve  as  a  substitute  to  mix  with 
the  tar  and  turpentine. 


/Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


I.KWIs-SIMAS-JIOKS  CO.. 
427-42S   Kim  l«  *t..  >an   FrHoelm-o.  Cal. 


THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own   Breeding  and  Training;. 

fOa  nuili  \»e.  ..r  sis  Merchaata'  Bseaaasr, 
sun  Fraaelaco,  Cal. 
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Professional  Directory 

MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAtfNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutler  St.,  Snu  Francisco. 
Speaks  Spanish.     Mexican  and  South 
American  Projects  Handled. 
CIVIL,    AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 
Agricultural   Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG.,  SUN  FRANCISCO  CAl 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


Ft.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soli  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory    Exiiminntlou  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Lining  for  Small  Storage  Reservoirs -2 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukax  Press  by 
F.  W.  Kerns  and  C.  R.  Sessions. 


(Concluded  From  Our  Last  Issue.) 


Thirteen  years"  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOU  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


If  a  reservoir  is  fenced  so  there  is  no 
danger  from  damage  by  stock,  it  may  be 
waterproofed  by  a  layer  of  cement  mortar 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, reinforced  with  wire  mesh  to  pre- 
vent shrinkage  cracks.  This  method  can- 
not be  used  if  the  soil  contains  much 
adobe  or  other  material  that  is  liable  to 
shrink  or  crack.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  build  the  levee  in  layers,  sprinkling 
and  rolling  each  layer  until  it  is  very 
firm,  or  subsequent  settlement  will  cause 
cracks  in  the  lining.  Dirt  should  be  pre- 
vented from  mixing  with  the  plaster  and 
absorbing  it's  moisture,  by  first  covor- 
lining  the  surface  with  a  thickness  of 
building  paper.  The  cost  of  such  a  lin- 
ing, including  the  building  paper  and  the 
reinforcing  mesh,  is  about  seven  cents 
per  square  foot. 

A  surface  may  also  be  plastered  with  a 
"cement  gun,"  which  spreads  the  plaster 
evenly  by  air  pressure.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  process  produces  a  very  imper- 
vious plaster,  so  that  as  many  as  four 
parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  cement  may 
be  used.  A  volume  of  hydrated  lime 
equal  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  cement  should  be  added  to  this  leaner 
mixture,  to  fill  the  smaller  voids.  The 
cost  of  this  work  is  about  fifteen  cents  per 
square  foot  for  a  half  inch  layer  of  plaster, 
the  excessive  cost  being  due  to  the  roy- 
alty on  a  patented  appliance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "Road  Oil" 
might  be  mixed  with  the  surface  earth 
of  a  reservoir  to  make  an  inexpensive, 
watertight  crust.  Road  oil  is  a  heavy 
mineral  oil,  gotten  by  distilling  the  vola- 
tile products  from  a  heavy  crude  oil. 
It  contains  considerable  asphaltum  and 
some  oils  that  flow  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. For  this  reason,  a  lining  made 
with  this  oil  will  not  last,  because  the 
oil  will  come  to  the  surface  and  run  down 
the  side  slope  when  the  water  has  been 
withdrawn  and  the  sun  heats  up  the  bank. 
Road  oil  is  shipped  in  tank  cars  and 
must  be  heated  in  the  car  by  steam  be- 
fore it  can  be  handled,  so  that  unless  the 
job  is  a  large  one,  or  part  of  a  car  can  be 
obtained  from  some  road  contractor  in 
the  neighborhood,  its  use  is  impractic- 
able. 

To  overcome  these  objections,  a  sort 
of  asphaltum  paint  is  made,  containing 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  asphaltum  cut  or 
dissolved  in  a  cheap  distillate.  In  this 
paint,  the  asphaltum,  which  is  the  use- 
ful ingredient,  costs  more  on  account  of 
the  distillate,  than  does  the  asphaltum 
in  road  oil;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  it  hot,  and  it  can  be  shipped  and 
handled  in  small  quantities.  When  spray- 
ed or  poured  on  the  earth,  the-  distillate 
evaporates,  leaving  the  asphaltum  behind 
in  a  finely  divided  state.  To  get  good  re- 
sults, the  earth  must  be  dry,  and  contain 
within  certain  limits,  both  sand  and 
clay.  If  the  earth  is  moist,  the  asphaltum 
will  form  a  coating  or  skin  over  a  small 
ball  of  earth,  which  may  break  up  later. 
Where  the  natural  soil  contains  a  large 
amount  of  clay,  it  should  be  modified  by 
the  addition  of  sand,  a  thorough  mixture 
of  the  two  being  made  before  the  oil  is 
applied.  An  exceedingly  sandy  soil  will 
be  helped  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  clayey  material. 


C.  F.  U  IH  AND, 
Consulting  Engineer 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


The  objects  to  be  obtained  is  to  get  the 
oil  on  the  surface  and  let  it  form  a  crust, 
rather  than  to  let  it  work  its  way  in  any 
depth,  as  is  done  on  oiled  earth  roads. 
If  a  surplus  of  oil  appears,  it  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  spreading  a  little  sand  or  road 
dust  upon  the  surface. 

When  about  three  and  one-half  gallons 
of  oil  per  square  yard  are  used,  the  cost 
of  the  lining  is  about  one  and  one-quarter 
cents  per  square  foot.  This  lining  is  not 
watertight,  and  stops  only  about  one-half 
of  the  seepage. 

When  it  is  possible  to  get  bitumen  or 
prepared  asphaltic  mixture,  a  lining  may 
be  made  by  covering  the  surface  of  the 
reservoir  with  a  compact  surface  of 
crushed  rock  or  gravel  which  should  be 
well  smoothed  and  rolled.  On  this  is  laid 
a  three-quarter  inch  thickness  of  bitu- 
men or  asphalt  mixed  with  sand  and 
cement  or  limestone  dust.  Such  a  lining 
is  watertight  for  the  pressures  occurring 
in  smell  reservoirs,  such  as  are  herein 
considered,  and  it  is  elastic  enough  to 
readily  adjust  itself  to  any  ordinary  set- 
tlement of  the  levee  or  reservoir  bottom. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  bitumen 
at  reasonable  cost,  such  a  lining  can  be 
put  down  for  about  seven  cents  per  square 
foot. 

An  excellent  lining  can  be  made  by  lay- 
ing what  is  termed  "mastic",  which  con- 
tains nine  per  cent  of  asphaltum,  nine 
per  cent  of  cement  or  limestone  dust, 


twenty  per  cent  of  sand,  and  sixty-two  per 
cent  of  gravel  that  will  pass  a  half  inch 
screen.  The  mixture  should  be  made  at 
a  temperature  of  275°  Fahrenheit.  If  the 
ground  is  firm  enough,  the  lining  can  be 
put  down  without  a  sublayer  of  rock  or 
gravel.  A  layer  of  building  paper  may 
be  used  to  keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  mastic, 
where  laid  directly  upon  the  earth.  This 
material  is  watertight,  elastic,  and  will 
not  become  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
it  can  be  worked  easily,  and  sets  like  con 
crete.  Excluding  the  rock  or  gravel  sub- 
base,  it  should  cost  about  five  cents  per 
square  foot. 

All  asphaltum  linings  should  be  well 
rolled  and  the  joints  between  successive 
pieces  of  work  must  be  carefully  ironed 
with  hot  irons  to  secure  a  good  bond. 

All  cement  or  concrete  linings  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  wet  for  about  ten  days 
after  laying  to  secure  an  even  set  and 
freedom  from  cracks. 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 


RIPON,  CAL. 


-Pump 
durability 


"  THK  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which  % 
Jteeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  Is  no  complex  mechanism — ■ 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  always 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909-10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Blackleg  and  Its  Prevention. 


Blackleg  is  a  disease  of  cattle  which  is 
quite  serious  when  it  occurs  and  should 
be  recognized  by  dairy  and  stock  men. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  it  in  these 
columns  for  some  time  so  a  few  pertinent 
extracts  from  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle  should 
well  be  given  at  this  time. 

Blackleg,  blackquarter,  quarter-ill,  symp- 
tomatic anthrax,  is  a  rapidly  fatal  infec- 
tious disease  of  young  cattle,  associated 
with  external  swellings  which  emit  a  crack- 
ling sound  when  handled.  This  disease  was 
formerly  regarded  identical  with  anthrax, 
but  investigations  carried  out  by  various 
scientists  in  recent  times  have  definitely 
proved  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
affections,  both  from  a  clinical  and  casual 
standpoint. 

Cattle  between  six  months  and  two  years 
of  age  are  the  most  susceptable.  Sucking 
calves  under  six  months  are  rarely  at- 
tacked, nor  are  they  as  susceptable  to 
inoculation  as  older  animals.  Cattle  over 
two  years  of  age  may  become  affected,  but 
such  cases  are  infrequent.  Sheep  and 
goats  may  also  contract  the  disease,  but 
man,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats  and  fowls 
appear  to  be  immune. 

Like  anthrax,  blackleg  is  more  or  less 
restricted  to  definite  localities.  There  are 
certain  pastures  upon  which  the  disease 
regularly  appears  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  the  year.  It  is  found  in  all  kinds  of 
soils,  in  all  altitudes,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  under  various  climatic  conditions. 

Since  the  disease  may  be  produced  by 
placing  under  the  skin  material  containing 
the  specific  bacilli  and  spores,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  cattle  contract  the  disease 
through  wounds,  principally  of  the  skin, 
ur  very  rarely  of  the  mouth,  tongue  and 
throat,  blight  wounds  into  which  the  virus 
may  find  access  may  be  caused  by  barbed 
wire,  stubbles,  thorns,  briers,  grass  burs 
and  sharp  or  pointed  parts  of  food. 

The  symptoms  of  blackleg  may  be  either 
of  a  general  or  a  local  nature  though 
generally  of  the  latter.  The  general 
symptoms  are  very  much  like  those  be- 
longing to  other  acute  infectious  or  bac- 
terial diseases.  They  begin  from  one  to 
three  days  after  the  infection  has  taken 
place  with  loss  of  appetite  and  of  rumina- 
tion, with  dullness  and  debility  and  a  high 


READ 

Then  Mail  This  Coupon 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co., 
4 1 2  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Pleaae  send  me  full  informa- 
tion telling  me  how  1  can  make  my  dime* 
grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little  Farms  and 
have  10  years  to  pay  for  the  land  while  using  it. 
The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 
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Address  . 


fever.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  107° 
P.  To  these  may  be  added  lameness  or 
stiffness  of  one  or  more  limbs,  due  to  the 
tumor  or  swelling  quite  invariably  accom- 
panying the  disease.  After  a  period  of 
disease  lasting  from  one  to  three  days  the 
affected  animal  almost  always  succumbs. 
Death  is  preceded  by  increasing  weakness, 
difficult  breathing,  and  occasional  attacks 
of  violent  convulsions. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  this 
disease  is  the  appearance  of  a  tumor  or 
swelling  under  the  skin  of  the  affected 
animal  a  few  hours  after  the  setting  in  of 
the  constitutional  symptoms  described 
above.  In  some  cases  it  may  appear  first. 
This  tumor  may  be  located  on  the  thigh, 
the  neck,  the  shoulder,  the  breast,  the 
flanks,  or  the  rump;  never  below  the  knee 
and  the  hock  joint.  It  more  rarely  ap- 
pears in  the  throat  and  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue. 

The  tumor,  at  first  small  and  painful, 
spreads  very  rapidly  both  in  depth  and 
extent.  When  it  is  stroked  or  handled  a 
peculiar  crackling  sound  is  heard  under 
the  skin.  This  is  due  to  a  collection  of 
gas  formed  by  the  bacilli  as  they  multiply. 
At  this  stage  the  skin  becomes  dry,  parch- 
ment-like and  cool  to  the  touch  at  the 
center  of  the  tumor.  If  the  swelling  is 
cut  into  a  frothy,  dark  red,  rather  dis- 
agreeably smelling  fluid  is  discharged.  The 
animal  manifests  little  or  no  pain  during 
the  operation.  Among  the  features  of  this 
disease  which  distinguish  it  from  anthrax 
may  be  mentioned  the  unchanged  spleen 
and  the  ready  clotting  of  the  blood.  In 
anthrax  the  spleen  is'very  much  enlarged, 
the  blood  tarry,  coagulating  feebly. 

Treatment. — In  this  disease  remedies 
have  thus  far  proved  unavailing.  Some 
writers  recommend  the  use  of  certain 
drugs  which  seem  to  have  been  beneficial 
in  a  few  cases,  but  a  thorough  trial  has 
shown  them  to  be  valueless.  Bleeding, 
nerving,  roweling,  or  setoning  have  like- 
wise some  adherents,  but  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  they  have  neither  curative  nor 
preventive  value  and  therefore  should  be 
discarded  for  the  method  of  vaccination 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  and 
proved  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
disease. 

Prevention.— The  preventative  measures 
consist  of  the  removal  of  the  animals  (un- 
affected) from  the  infected  pasture  to  a 
non  infected  field,  the  draining  of  the 
swampy  ground,  the  burial  or  burning  of 
the  carcasses  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  the  germs  over  vast  areas  through  the 
agency  of  dogs,  wolves,  buzzards,  and 
crows,  the  disinfection  of  the  stables  and 
the  ground  where  the  animals  lay  at  the 
time  of  death,  and,  if  possible,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  germs  on  the  infected  pastures. 
One  of  the  most  effective  methods  for 
freeing  an  infected  pasture  from  blackleg 
is  to  allow  the  grass  to  grow  up  high,  and, 
when  sufficiently  dry,  to  burn  it  off.  One 
burning  off,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
redeem  an  infected  pasture,  but  the  pro- 
cess should  be  repeated  several  years  in 
succession.  This  method,  however,  is  in 
many  instances  impracticable,  as  few 
cattle  owners  can  afford  to  practice  it,  and 
the  only  means  left  for  the  protection  of 
animals  is  vaccination. 

Immunization  By  Vaccination.  —  By 
vaccination  we  understand  the  injection 
into  the  system  of  a  minute  amount  of 
artifically  weakened  blackleg  virus.  This 
virus  is  obtained  from  animals  which  have 
died  from  blackleg,  by  securing  the  af- 
fected muscles,  cutting  them  into  strips 
and  drying  them  in  the  air.  When  they 
are  perfectly  dry  they  are  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  paste,  smeared 
in  a  thin  layer  on  flat  dishes,  placed  in  an 
oven,  and  heated  for  six  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature close  to  that  of  boiling  water. 


•From  Maine 

To  the  Gulf 


progressive  farmers  and 
dairymen  everywhere  are  using 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Many  of  them  who  formerly  shipped  their  milk 
are  now  selling  the  cream  and  feeding  the  skimmed 
milk  to  the  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

The  high  price  of  veal,  pork  and  poultry  pays  them  well  to  do  this— and 
they're  making  more  money  than  ever  before. 

They  are  successful,  progressive  men. 
Here's  a  Letter  from  Maine:  n  ,   ...  ,. 

A  w     jcl     I      e  .  1 1    ,       Danforth,  Me.,  March  12,  1912. 

Am  using  No.  3  Shsrplei  Separator.    In  1910  milked  eight  cows  and  sold  $450  worth  of 

fWefJ>?,e*m:  and  *200  wortl>  ^  c*lve*  ">d  P'«*  00  tne  ,tim  mill'.    Haven't  figured  up 

for  1911,  but  returns  were  neatly  as  good.  G.  R.  FOSTER. 

And  Here's  Another  from  Texas:  ■  ■  „  _       ,  ,„., 

il        t  l  i    r-       e   ,  Hamlin,  Texsj,  June  16.  1912. 

1  have  a  I  ubular  Cream  Separator  and  like  it  fine.  N.  G.  BA1RETT. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  make  money  and  save  time  for  you  because  they 
get  all  the  cream,  are  easy  to  run,  and  can  be  cleaned  THOROUGHLY  In  a  few  minutes 
One  of  our  customers  wrote  us  the  other  day  that  his  No.  4  Tubular  In  twelve  years 
had  cost  him  20  cents  for  repairs.  Some  record,  that— and  worth  remembering  w  hen 
you  buy  a  Cream  Separator.  ■ 

It  Isn't  the  price  you  pay  for  a  separator  that  counts,  but  how  much  EXTRA 
profit  It  will  make  for  you. 

Sharpies  Tubulars  make  extra  profits.  We  •ffer  you  a  Free  Trial— and  then  euaran- 
tee  the  Separator  not  only  for  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  five,  but  FOREVER. 

Write  for  for  our  Interesting  Tubular  A  Catalog  No.  131  today.  It  suggests  ways  to 
make  more  money  from  your  cows.  *        =-66»»<">  ways  vj 


IK 


The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Chicago.  III.  West  Chester,  Pa.  San  Francisco,  Cat 

Portand,  Ore.       Dallas,  Tex.       Toronto,  Can.       Winnipeg,  Can. 


If  You  Value  Your  Eyesight 


You  will  equip  your 
reading  table  with  a 


R*$yo  Lamp 


Authorities  agree  that  a  good  kerosene  cH  lamp  is  the  best  for 
reading.  The  Rayo  is  the  best  oil  lamp  made— the  result  of  years 
of  scientific  study.  It  gives  a  steady,  white  light,  clear — mellow. 
Made  of  solid  brass,  nickel  plated.  Can  be  lighted  without  re- 
moving chimney  or  shade.   Easy  to  clean  and  rewick. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


481  Market  Stroat 


California 


San  Francisco 


••'r.»f  'i-i 


Eureka  Harness 


trti   Market  Street 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated)  Sa«  Franrlaco. 


The  paste  is  then  transformed  into  a  hard 
crust,  which  is  pulverized  and  sifted  and 
distributed  in  packages  containing  either 
ten  or  twenty-five  doses.  This  constitutes 
the  vaccine,  which  is  thoroughly  tested  on 
experiment  animals  before  it  is  distributed 
among  the  cattle  owners.  This  vaccine, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  dry 
powder,  is  mixed  with  definite  quantities 
of  sterile  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
injected  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe 
under  the  skin  in  front  of  the.  shoulder  of 


the  animal  to  be  vaccinated.  In  a  few 
cases  there  is  a  slight  rise  of  temperature, 
and  by  close  observation  a  minute  swelling 
may  be  noted  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 
The  immunity  conferred  in  this  way  may 
last  for  eighteen  months,  but  animals  vac- 
cinated before  they  are  six  months  old  and 
those  in  badly  infected  districts  should  be 
re-vaccinated  before  the  following  blackleg 
season. 

The  effect  of  the  vaccine  in  preventing 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  and  in  immedi- 
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ately  abating  outbreaks  already  in  pro- 
gress has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  thousands  of 
young  cattle  have  been  saved  to  the  stock 
owners  during  the  first  six  and  one-half 
years  in  which  the  vaccine  was  distributed. 
More  than  7,700,000  doses  were  sent  out 
during  that  period  and  from  reports  re- 
ceived it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  more 
than  one-half  of  this  quantity  has  actually 
been  injected,  whereby  the  percentage  of 
loss  from  blackleg  has  been  reduced  from 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  which 
annually  occurred  before  using,  to  less 
than  one  per  cent  per  annum. 


HUMPHREY  IMPORTING 
GUERNSEYS. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Mayhew,  Sacramento 
county,  is  one  of  our  breeders  who  is  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  to  have  California  make 
the  best  kind  of  a  showing  in  1915,  and  has 
just  returned  from  the  East  with  some  of 
the  best  Guernseys  he  could  secure,  as  well 
as  some  excellent  additions  to  his  herd  of 
Berkshires.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  been 
breeding  grade  Guernseys  for  a  number  of 
years,  keeping  a  few  pure  bred  cows  and 
pure  bred  bulls. 

Aside  from  the  desire  to  make  a  fine  ex- 
hibit at  the  Pair,  this  importation  is  an 
important  step  in  building  up  a  large  herd 
of  high  quality  pure  bred  Guernseys. 

Mr.  Humphrey  writes  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  in  part  as  follows: 

After  looking  over  some  of  the  promi- 
nent herds  we  finally  decided  that  we  could 
get  what  we  wanted  in  southern  Wisconsin 
and  we  were  fortunate  in  being  directed 
to  Rundell  Bros.  These  young  men,  while 
they  have  been  engaged  in  breeding 
Guernseys  for  five  or  six  years  past,  have 
only  just  arrived  at  a  point  where  they 
were  ready  to  sell  extensively  and  we  were 
able  to  pick  out  from  their  stock  what  we 
were  looking  for. 

We  got  seven  young  cows  there,  some  of 
them  with  advanced  register  records  and 
some  waiting  for  advanced  register  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  We  also  obtained  eight 
heifers. 

The  whole  herd  with  the  exception  of 
two  are  bred  to  Messrs.  Rundell  Bros,  's 
two  herd  bulls,  both  being  as  well  bred 
bulls  as  are  to  be  found,  one,  Langwater 
Princeling,  being  sired  by  Imp.  Yeoman, 
the  gold  medal  winner  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Chicago,  just  passed.  He 
is  the  sire  of  Dolly  Dimply,  the  winner  at 
the  same  show  in  the  aged  cow  class  in  an 
entry  of  twenty-five. 

Their  junior  bull,  Langwater  Frenchman, 
is  a  grandson  of  Dolly  Dimple  on  his  sire's 
side.  His  mother  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Imp.  La  Belle  Prance,  who  was  first  prize 
on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  for  six  years 
and  the  champion  for  four  consecutive 
years.    She  sold  for  $4,000. 

Both  of  these  bulls  show  their  breeding, 
and  as  we  have  twelve  head  bred  to  them, 
we  expect  during  the  coming  spring  to  have 
some  bull  calves  that  will  not  only  show 
class,  but  will  be  valuable  accessions  to 
any  herd  of  Guernseys  or  of  grades  on 
account  of  their  regular  and  strong  blood 
strains. 

Breed  Facts. — Up  until  recently  the 
Guernseys  have  been  bred  by  wealthy  men. 
The  origin  of  the  breed  being  a  small 
island  of  not  more  than  eight  miles  square 
and  the  cattle  never  having  reached  50,000 
head,  it  was  hard  and  expensive  to  get  the 
best  representatives  at  first.  But  perse- 
verance in  importing  and  twenty  years  or 
more  of  hard  work  has  produced  results 
and  now  the  advanced  register  records  are 
showing  cows  of  wonderful  producing 
capacity  and  more  of  them  all  the  time. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Guernseys  are 
big  production  of  milk  and  fat  for  the 
amount  of  food  consumed. 

Other  breeds  show  enormous  productions 
of  milk,  but  compared  to  the  measured 
oounds  of  food  consumed,    I    think  the 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Oiiices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Toe-Hold  Tractor 

HERE  IT  IS— a  Light,  Strong,  Handy  Tractor 

Every  farmer  wants  it  for  his  fields  and  his 
orchards. 

Fast,  Easy  Cultivation 

This  trim-built  Tractor  turns  quickly,  steers  easily,  gets 
under  the  branches  and  pulls  like  a  20-mule  team.  Burns 
gasoline  or  California  distillate. 

A  Proved  Success 

It  has  been  worked  for  two  years  in  Pacific  Coast 
orchards.  Owners  are  delighted.  Their  letters  will  con- 
vince you.  It  is  made  in  California  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Johnston  Tractor. 

Write  at  Once 

If  you  act  quickly  we  can  promise  you  prompt 
delivery.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles         Portland  Spokane 
or  LA  PORTE.  IND.  (Home  Office) 


Pocatello 

is; 


Guernseys  stands  at  the  head.  Also  in 
point  of  long  milking  period  no  breed  beats 
her. 

A  number  of  these  cows  and  heifers  are 
sired  by  such  bulls  as  Glenwood  Squire  by 
Springer  and  out  of  Lilla  Ella,  record  784 
pounds  fat.  Others  were  sired  by  Imp. 
Spotswood  Jewel,  a  grandson  of  Kose  of 
Gold.  All  of  the  sires  and  some  of  the 
dams  are  in  the  advanced  Registry. 

Some  of  the  cows  have  A.  R.  records  of 
350  and  400  pounds,  with  first  calf.  This 
stock  has  been  raised  and  fed  under  ordi- 
nary farm  conditions  and  as  they  ranged 
over  hilly  pastures  in  a  limestone  country, 
they  have  big  bodies  and  strong  constitu- 


tions and  they  show  it.  Those  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  a  dairy  cow. 

The  product  of  these  cows  and  heifers, 
as  well  as  themselves,  will  be  bred  to  our 
young  bull,  Don  Adonis.  We  think  this 
bull  is  without  doubt  the  best  bred  Guern- 
sey on  the  coast.  His  dam,  two  grand 
dams  and  two  of  his  great  grand  dams 
have  records  averaging  714  pounds  fat. 

We  are  using  this  young  bull  now  upon 
some  of  the  heifers  which  we  have  on  the 
ranch  of  our  own  breeding. 

We  have  also  added  to  our  Berkshire 
herd  and  brought  out  in  the  same  car  a 
number  of  highly  bred  sows  in  pig  to  some 
of  the  best  bred  boars  in  the  East. 


STAFFORD'S  BEST 


PAINT 

at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.  We  cut  out 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  It  to  you.  Send 
for  prices  and  color  cards.  We  sell  en- 
gines, furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc. 

OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  S, 
lMlc  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER, 
Offlcet   624  California  St.,  San  Francises, 
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Bantams,  Their  Care  and  Breeding. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  BT7RAX  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

The  farm  boys  and  girls,  not  to  speak 
nf  the  older  members  of  the  family,  are 
tjoing  to  be  more  or  less  interested  in 
bantams  before  very  long,  because  bantams 
are  getting  recognition  all  over  the  world. 
A  few  years  ago  they  were  only  considered 
a  lad,  and  only  a  few  lines  were  devoted 
to  them  in  poultry  books.  Now  we  find 
books  devoted  solely  to  the  breeding  and 
paring  of  bantams. 

In  1816,  Moubray  devoted  thirteen  lines 
nf  his  book  on  domestic  poultry  to  bantams. 
Forty-five  years  ago  Messrs.  YVingfield  and 
.rohnson  spoke  of  seven  varieties  of 
bantams;  all  that  was  then  known  of;  to- 
day we  have  over  forty  kinds  and  nearly 


POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  O. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma. 
Cal.  

BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 


WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel"  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  foi 
list.    M.  Duttbernd,  Petaluma. 


GEO.  H.   CROLEY  CO..   INC.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supp'.y  house  in  the  West. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  So.ie 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


OROLEY'S  LICE  POWDER— for  lice  on 
fowls;  insects  on  plants.    25c  the  lb.  can. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win.  A.  French.  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore.  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

BARRED  ROCKS  only  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawley.  Madera. 
Cal. 

'"ROLE  Y'S  LICE  PAINT— for  lice  and 
mites  on  poultry.    25c  the  can. 


as  many  colors,  all  fine  in  form  and 
plumage.  The  reason  for  this  increase  of 
varieties  and  color  cannot  be  because  of 
a  fad;  nothing  can  grow  and  increase  at 
such  a  rate  unless  it  has  useful  qualities 
to  back  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  a  treatise  on 
which  is  the  best  kind  or  anything  like 
that,  all  that  is  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  correct 
some  of  the  erronious  ideas  about  these 
beautiful  and  useful  little  pets  of  the 
children. 

Hens  for  Hatching. — Some  people  say 
bantams  are  hard  to  raise  and  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  there  is  some  truth  and 
a  little  prejudice.  Unless  one  has  good 
hens  of  a  small  variety  to  hatch  and  raise 
the  chicks  they  may  be  said  to  be  hard  to 
raise,  but  certainly  in  no  other  terms  can 
it  be  true. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  heat 
from  large  hens  is  too  strong  for  the  eggs, 
so  that  they  do  not  hatch  quite  as  well  as 
one  would  wish,  then  if  brooded  under  :i 
large  hen  I  find  the  same  thing,  besides  the 
hen  is  likely  to  be  clumsy  with  such  small 
chicks.  Otherwise  I  am  sure  there  is 
nothing  in  feathers  that  can  be  hatched 
and  raised  easier  than  bantams.  Of  course 
everyone  will  not  agree  with  this  state- 
ment, because  some  writers  claim  quite 
different,  but  I  think  the  difference  lies 
in  the  climate,  not  in  the  writers.  For 
instance  one  writer  living  in  the  East  says: 
"Bantams,  when  young,  have  many 
dangers  confronting  them.  Being  so  small 
nf  necessity  they  are  tender  and  delicate." 

Then  lie  goes  on  to  describe  all  the 
troubles  and  diseases  that  all  domestic 
fowls  are  subject  to,  which  the  bantams 
are  also  subject  to,  as  any  rational  person 
would  expect.  As  many  of  these  diseases 
are  caused  from  cold,  damp  ground,  which 
naturally  affects  bantams  when  young, 
they  can  all  be  avoided  here.  We  don't 
need  to  hatch  the  little  pets  until  summer 
suns  prevail,  as  they  grow  to  maturity  so 
quick  there  is  nothing  gained  by  hatching 
early. 

Lice  Troibi.es. — In  this  climate  the  one 
great  enemy  to  bantams  is  lice.  While  this 
is  also  true  of  other  chicks  it  is  particu- 
larly so  of  bantams.  A  large  healthy 
chick  will  often  survive  in  spite  of  lice, 
but  not  so  with  bantams.  One  head  louse 
will  kill  a  bantam  if  allowed  to  stay  on 
it,  so  the  only  remedy  is  absolute  cleanli- 
ness. And  this  is  not  such  a  hard  matter 
if  looked  after  in  time. 

Be  sure  the  hen  is  well  dusted  when  she 
is  put  on  the  eggs;  then  to  make  sure 
dust  her  once  a  week  until  the  hatch  comes 
off,  the  last  time  two  or  three  days  before 
hatching.  This  insures  at  least  two  weeks 
freedom.  Then  if  she  is  dusted  once  a 
week  as  long  as  she  broods  the  chicks  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  of  the  lice  question. 

Dampness.— The  next  real  enemy  is  cold, 
damp  ground,  and  we  in  this  country  can 
avoid  that  by  hatching  after  the  spring 
rains.  May  is  plenty  early  enough,  but 
of  course  we  can  hatch  any  time  by  keep- 
ing mother  and  chicks  in  a  dry  place  until 
the  chicks  feather  out.  After  they  are 
feathered  out  they  are  as  hardy  as  any 
fowl. 

Now,  having  batched  the  chicks,  it  is 
our  part  to  raise  them,  and  this  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  all.  In  fact  it  is 
so  interesting  to  me  that  I  really  begrudge 
a  hen  the  pleasure  and  want  to  do  it 
myself.  And  just  to  show  that  they  are 
really  easy  to  raise  and  pay  as  they  go 
in  interest,  1  will  tell  you  how  I  raised 
eleven  last  summer. 

A  little  hen  came  off  with  thirteen  chicks 
and  they  looked  so  cute  I  stole  them  from 
her  and  put  her  back  in  the  yard  to  lay 
again. 

The  first  few  days  I  just  kept  them 
warm,   wrapped   in  a    flannel   cloth   in  ;i 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 


Wlll'l-B  LEGHORH8,  selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  In  excess  of 
above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  75  per  rent  fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

SIKIO  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed — well 
culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

I'i:\s— TKIOS — SINGLE  BIROS  OF  ALL  BREBDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND   REDS  \M> 
BARRED  PLYMOITH  Hot  K  baby  chicks  at  $15  per  hundred  and  $r,  per 
hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES— SILVER  SPANGJiED  IIAMIU  ItGS,  eggs  by  the  setting 

at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels  at  $3  each. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


I  I II. I  I  V  STOCK. 


\o  CULLS. 


Nigh*  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks.  10  D; 
Old  about  an  Arcnhcrg  Patent  Stove. 


This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
gropb,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
bus  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  la 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distil '.ate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil. 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
county  in  the  United  States. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Our  careful  nnd  Intelligent  method  of  mating  our  Mtoek,  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  enable!  us  to  oll'er  n  strain  of  W  hite  Leghorn  chicks  of  the  moat  vigorous 
nature  and  of  the  best  etc  producing  strain  In  the  country. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  linn  in  thin  business,  nnd  in  consequence  of 
our  long  experience  nnd  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  in  ■  position  to 
serve  our  patrons  in  a  way  that  Is  sure  to  satisfy. 

Chicks  shipped  by  express  anywhere. 

Price  list  and  literature  on  this  subject  sent  free  on  request. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY  A8  A  SIDE  PRODUCT 

The  ease  with  which  poultry  1 1  raised  mukes  It  desirable  in  addition  to 
fruit-raising  or  whatever  furm  work  you  are  pursuing.  If  you  start  right  and 
eontlnue  right  you  will  end  right.  Yon  will  wind  up  the  season  with  a  good 
profit  to  your  credit. 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD  and  CO  I  I. SON'S  EGt;  FOOD  will  go  a  long  nuv 
toward  putting  you  on  the  right  course  and  keeping  you  there. 

OUR  BOOKLET  "CHICKENS"  TELLS  THE  STORY.    HAILED  FREE, 
it  eont.'iins  interesting  chapters  on  every  phase  of  the  poultry  business. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY 

l  V t : 1 1 1 j  1 1 1 : i .  California. 


VINDICATED  AT  LAST 

CROLEY  S  THEORY— that  the  best  egg  production  was  from 
a  mash  containing  a  mixture  of  MEAT  SCRAP  and  FISH  MEAL. 

In  the  year's  competitive  egg  laying  contest  held  at  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Agricultural  College — 1071  eggs  laid  by  5  hens  fed  on 
such  3<  inixt urc 

Mix  CROLEY  S  HIGH  PROTEIN  MEAT  SCRAP  (which  con- 
tains 25%  FISH  MEAL)  in  your  own  mash  and  get  the  same  results. 

Manufactured   J||£  GEO.   H.  CROLEY  CO.,  IlIC. 
631-637  lira  no  an  St.,  San  Francisco 

FOR    SALE    BY    ALL  DEALERS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jnbllee  Hatchery  is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
sal  is  fact  Ion. 

Hn.'  from  the  one  thnt  does  his  OW.V  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns.  II.  Rocks,  Ruff  Orp.,  Oik.  Mlnorcns,  K.  I.  He. Is. 

Send  for  Clrcnlar. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 
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small  box  in  the  kitchen  at  night,  and  in 
the  day-time  out  in  the  sunshine. 

Feeds. — I  fed  very  sparingly  of  rolled 
oats  crumbled  fine,  and  Spratts  Limited 
Chick  Meal.  As  this  chick  meal  is  moist- 
ened with  hot  water  I  gave  no  water  at 
all  to  the  chicks  to  drink,  thus  saving 
them  from  getting  wet  and  chilled. 

When  the  chicks  were  two  weeks  old  I 
let  them  run  in  the  garden  in  the  day  time 
and  fed  chick  feed  and  rolled  oats  just 
as  I  did  my  other  chicks,  only  not  so 
much  of  it.  Every  night  those  little 
chicks  would  come  to  the  back  door  and 
wait  for  me  to  come  out  and  put  them  in 
their  box  for  the  night.  The  box  was  now 
outdoors,  and  instead  of  a  flannel  cloth  to 
cover  them  I  put  in  some  fine  straw. 

The  small  box  was  set  inside  a  large  box 
with  no  front,  so  to  make  sure  cats  did 
not  get  them  I  put  in  a  one-inch  mesh 
wire  front.  In  the  morning  my  chicks  were 
always  ready  to  come  out  and  get  their 


Get  More 
Eggs 

Feed  your  hens  W  P  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  wilh  Vi  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.     No  crowding,  pil 
ing  up,  sweating  or  chilling.    Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.    Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
ful method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE   LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  Is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 

J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


breakfast,  after  that  they  ran  contented 
all  day  unless  I  called  to  them,  when  they 
always  came  at  the  call.  Of  course  run- 
ning loose  they  came  in  contact  with  other 
chicks  and  also  with  grown  fowls,  and  one 
night  when  they  came  up  to  be  put  to  bed 
I  noticed  two  of  them  drooped  their  wings. 
Surmising  what  the  trouble  was  I  looked 
them  over  and  found  one  big  head  louse. 
I  had  no  buhach  in  the  house  as  it  hap- 
pened so  put  a  little  grease  on  the  heads 
of  the  two  chicks  and  next  morning  they 
were  both  dead.  That  day  I  went  to  town 
for  some  powder  and  dusted  the  rest  and 
never  had  another  bit  of  trouble. 

Children's  Delight. — All  the  children 
in  the  neighborhood  used  to  beg  to  come 
and  watch  me  put  my  bantams  to  bed,  and 
when  I  sat  down  on  the  step  and  the 
chicks  commenced  to  fly  into  my  lap, 
maybe  those  youngsters  did  not  wish  for 
some  of  them.  Parents  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  on  Christmas  toys  that  only  last 
a  few  days  at  most,  while  a  pair  of  ban- 
tams would  last  and  give  both  pleasure 
and  instruction  for  years. 

Of  course  all  are  not  so  situated  that 
they  can  indulge  their  children  in  such  a 
way,  but  most  farmers  are  as  far  as  room 
is  concerned. 

Small  Runs  Best. — Bantams  do  best  in 
small  houses  and  runs.  After  I  get  my 
runs  made  right  they  will  not  run  loose, 
because  I  think  they  should  not  run  with 
larger  fowls.  Runs  about  four  by  eight 
made  portable  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
around  are  about  the  best,  to  my  idea. 
But  1  have  not  been  able  to  get  everything 
in  order  yet  so  do  the  best  I  can.  Any 
food,  except  barley  and  the  large  corn, 
makes  good  feed  for  grown  bantams,  mine 
eat  wheat,  sprouted  oats  and  kaffir  corn 
just  like  the  rest  of  my  flock. 

Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  says,  "When  the 
breeding  season  commences,  move  pens 
entirely  away  from  winter  quarters.  For 
houses  use  a  common  store  box,  line  it 
with  tar  paper,  make  a  slanting  top  and 
have  a  wire  front  open  to  the  south.  Runs 
should  be  covered  with  grass." 

I  sow  oats  and  let  them  eat  the  tops  and 
scratch  for  the  oats. 

Too  much  corn  will  make  them  too  fat, 
so  unless  you  want  to  fatten  it  is  best  to 
feed  more  wheat  than  corn  of  any  kind. 
What  is  true  of  all  other  fowls  is  equally 
so  of  bantams,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  very 
hard  to  know  when  we  are  feeding  right. 

Useful  and  Ornamental. — Now  as  to 
the  uses  of  bantams.  True,  most  of  the 
varieties  are  classed  as  ornamental,  but 
even  so  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
they  are  also  useful.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  good  layers  of  very  rich  eggs, 
and  once  eaten  are  always  wanted.  Where 
space  is  at  a  premium  a  pen  of  bantams 
will  pay  their  board  quicker  than  anything 
I  know  of. 

As  a  table  bird  they  are  unexcelled,  being 
nearly  all  meat  of  a  gamey  flavor.  If 
hatched  early  they  will  grow  quite  large 
and  one  will  make  a  meal  for  any  two 
reasonable  eaters. 

The}'  make  the  very  best  of  mothers  and 
any  high  priced  eggs  can  be  trusted  to 
them  to  hatch  and,  provided  they  are  kept 
clean,  they  will  never  dessert  them. 

But  the  most  useful  quality  in  bantams, 
to  my  thinking,  is  that  they  keep  our 
boys  off  the  streets  and  interest  them  in 
healthy  natural  pursuits.  I  raised  these 
of  mine  with  the  special  purpose  of  giving 
each  little  grandson  a  pair  to  start  them. 
Now  I  expect  to  have  them  competing 
against  me  in  the  shows  and  won 't  that 
be  fun?  Anyway  there  will  always  be  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  the  boys  had  a 
chance  to  try  what  they  could  do,  and  I 
am  not  worrying  about  getting  beat. 


Hewitt — Do  you  think  long  hair  makes 
a  man  look  Intellectual? 

Jewltt — Not  when  his  wife  finds  it  on 
his  coat;  it  makes  him  look  foolish. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN  ^ 

Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask   our  dealer,  01 
write  us.  Bending 
his  name. 


Ask  os 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

KfOffh    New    Vertical  The  pumP  can  be  seen  In  operation 

Water  Balanced  Pump  at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
AN  ENGINE  NOW? 
or 

Will  You  Need  One 
In  the  Near  Future? 


There  is  an  engine  which  will  pay  you  to  look  up.  It  is  the 
Muncie  Crude  Oil  Engine. 

Oil  Engines  are  not  an  experiment;  they  are  an  improvement,  and  the 
Muncie  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  in  ternal-combus- 
tion  engines  which  will  satisfy  the  demand  for  an  engine  of  superior  quality 
that  will  run  successfully  on  California  Asphaltum  Iinse  Fuel  Oils. 

It  is  sold  under  a  guarantee.  Its  cost  of  maintenance  and  attendance 
charges  are  extremely  low.  It  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  10  to  100  11. I*. 
Further  features  are  set  forth  in  the  free  catalog. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  "11)1 


Patented. 

1  Direct  Connected  Pump. 


JACKSON 

Direct  Connected 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  power  savers  in  the  Irrigation 
System,  on  the  farm,  and  arc  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  designing  aud  test- 
ing along  scientific  lines. 

They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one-horse  power  up. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

857-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Loa  Angeles,  212  No.  Loa  Aagelea  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


850  Buys  The  Best  Horse  Clip-T 
ping  Machine  in  the  World 

That's  the  price  right  at  your  dealer'*  for  this  wonderful  Stewart 
Ball  Bearing  Enclosed  Gear  Machine. 

Every  horse  should  be  clipped  in  season  and  this  machine  will  do 
it  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other.  Has  all  file  hard  cut  steel 
gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  running  in  oil.  A  marvelous  ma- 
chine. Clips  horses,  mules  and  cows.  Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  write  for  our  complete  catalogue.  Send  a  postal  today. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
738  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 
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SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 

J 


qSend  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY, 

Ban  California!  St.,  Sim  Francisco. 

(Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of 
San  Francisco.) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1912,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  or  after 
Thursday,  January  2,  1913.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account, 
and  earn  dividends  from  January  1,  1913. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Manager. 

THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  III. 

FARM  BOOKS. 


REJUVENATION  OF  THE 
FOOTHILLS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  ai> 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re 
ceipt  of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  St. ... -smith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  nun  A  I,  PRESS, 
420  Markrt   St..  San  PraaH... 

fa  ft  If  ft  Pen(1  25c  and  Set  "The  Farmer 
l|l  I  VI*  Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
n||  I  .1  in  the  world  published  Just  for 
UUIv  you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor.  Exeter.  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffift  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  PRANCISCO 
D  A  D  P  D  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angelei 
r/\rCI\  Blake,  McFaU  4  Co.,  Portland.  Ore 


(Continued  From  Page  33.) 

there  are  several  almond,  prune,  and 
peach  orchards  dotted  around,,  almonds 
doing  particularly  well — one  orchard  we 
visited  having  borne  good  crops  for 
twenty-three  years  with  the  exception  of 
one  year.  Prunes  from  this  section  are 
eagerly  bought,  as  they  usually  run  to 
good  sizes,  and  with  more  scientific 
management  would  no  doubt  do  much 
better. 

Plymouth,  at  the  extreme  end  of  Ama- 
dor county,  is  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  fruit  ranching,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  a  great  prune,  apple, 
and  pear  district  in  the  future. 

In  the  Mokelumne  Hill  district  per- 
haps a  wider  variation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  than  in  any  of  the 
other  districts,  but  the  area  is  limited 
because  the  country  is  so  mountainous. 

The  Sonora  District. — The  one  sec- 
tion which  is  better  advertised,  and  there- 
fore better  known,  is  the  district  adja- 
cent to  Sonora  and  Tuolumne  in  Tuol- 
umne county.  As  all  know  who  have 
attended  the  Watsonville  apple  annual 
the  past  two  years,  this  district  has  car- 
ried off  high  honors  and  prizes  in  com- 
petition with  apples  from  all  over,  espe- 
cially the  red  ones  such  as  the  Red  Bald- 
win, Delicious,  Hoover,  and  others.  The 
red  and  striped  varieties  are  receiving 
more  attention  from  new  planters,  not 
because  they  grow  any  better  or  produce 
more,  but,  instead,  for  the  reason  that 
the  valley  competition  is  not  so  strong 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with 
Bellefleurs  and  other  yellow  and  green 
kinds. 

The  climate  and  soil  accompanied  with 
the  high  altitude  of  most  of  the  orchards 
all  tend  to  the  production  of  a  fine  col- 
ored as  well  as  a  highly  flavored  fruit 
which  finds  a  ready  sale  even  in  a  year 
of  poor  prices  like  the  present  one,  when 
other  apple  sections  are  complaining. 

As  one  grower  told  the  writer:  "What 
this  district  needs  right  now  the  worst  is 
a  bunch  of  new  men  who  will  not  only 
improve  the  undeveloped  land,  but  will 
also  give  their  support  to  better  cul- 
tural methods." 

To  show  that  the  apple  business  will 
be  a  permanent  business  after  it  is  fully 
established,  one  orchard,  planted  in  the 
early  '50s,  for  which  trees  were  brought 
from  the  East  around  the  Horn,  are  still 
bearing  abundance  of  fruit,  even  though 
they  haven't  been  sprayed  nor  pruned 
for  the  past  two  years. 

General  Farming. — To  add  to  the 
fruit,  dairy,  and  live  stock  interests  in 
the  three  above-mentioned  counties,  gen- 
eral farming  is  carried  on  and  a  great 
deal  of  dry-farming  is  done.  Grain  and 
hay  are  grown  on  most  every  ranch  in 
connection  with  other  lines,  but  it  will 
no  doubt  be  but  a  short  time  until  water 
will  be  developed  to  warrant  the  plant- 
ings of  other  things  more  profitable,  as 
it  has  in  the  large  interior  valley. 

In  concluding,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
while  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  all 
through  the  mountains  that  goes  pound- 
ing down  to  the  lower  countries,  no  co- 
operative effort  has  been  made  to  divert 
any  of  it  through  ditches  onto  irrigable 
land,  and  until  that  is  done,  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  will  not  be  derived  from 
the  rich  mountain  soils. 


PROTESTING  REDUCTION  OF 
WALNUT  TARIFF. 


Representing  producers  who  work  36.- 
000  acres  of  land  in  California,  a  com- 
mittee of  walnut  growers  was  appointed 
to  go  to  Washington  to  combat  any  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  tariff  on  walnuts 
The  duty  collected  on  foreign  walnuts 
amounts  to  3  cents  a  pound.    The  Cali- 


fornia growers  assert  that  if  this  is  re- 
duced an  industry  in  which  $50,000,000  is 
invested  in  California  will  be  practically 
killed.  The  committee  of  growers  will 
appear  before  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  Congress  at  Washington.  Janu- 
ary 20. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURY 
SHOULD  BE  FAIR. 


To  the  Editor  In  the  Press  for  No- 
vember 30,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  commenting  on 
my  recent  communication  to  you  concern- 
ing the  Roseberry  law,  observes  that  in- 
surance and  compensation  differ.  He  is 
right.  Insurance  is  a  guarantee  of  com- 
pensation. Insurance  is  the  tree,  and 
compensation  the  fruit,  but  in  order  to 
harvest  the  crop  the  insured  must  suffer. 

A  guarantee  of  compensation  has  been 
offered  by  the  common-law  courts,  but 
experience  has  taught  that  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  realize  25%  of  the  total  compen- 
sation, the  other  75%  being  absorbed  by 
expense  caused  by  dilatory  court  pro- 
cedure. 

Compensation  is  due  the  instant  the 
injury  occurs,  and  as  a  person  is  entitled 
to  interest  on  money  due  him,  the  in- 
jured party  loses,  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  75%,  the  interest  on  the 
total  amount  of  compensation  furnished 
by  these  courts,  from  the  time  of  in- 
jury until  compensation  is  made.  This, 
coupled  with  the  "fellow  servant"  ruling 
of  these  courts,  has  made  their  guarantee 
so  inadequate  to  furnish  justice  that  the 
workers  have  felt  impelled  to  seek  some 
other  method  of  procedure  by  which 
greater  justice  can  be  secured. 

In  order  to  meet  this  requirement,  an 
attempt  is  made  in  the  Roseberry  law  to 
substitute  for  this  manifestly  inadequate 
common-law  court  a  special  court  called 
a  "commission." 

All  that  is  required  is  justice  between 
a  plaintiff  and  a  defendant,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  matters  little  by  what 
procedure  the  end  is  attained.  All  that 
need  be  asked  is  promptness  and  em- 
ciency.  Why  a  court  not  burdened  by  a 
iarge  amount  of  other  business,  cannot 
ascertain  the  facts  in  cases  of  injury  to 
employees  within  sixty  or  ninety  days  is 
hnrd  for  me  to  see. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  further  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  millions  of  working  farm- 
ers in  Europe  receive  insurance  under 
laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  working  peo- 
ple, to  prove  me  mistaken  in  my  con- 
tention that  a  working  farmer  could  not 
profit  by  laws  made  for  insuring  com- 
pensation to  employees.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Pillsbury  that  I  am  glad  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

The  method  outlined  of  considering  the 
working  farmer  as  an  employer  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  premium  and  as  an  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of  compensation, 
merely  serves  to  emphasize  my  conten- 
tion that  the  Roseberry  law  and  acci- 
dent insurance  grows  out  of  a  contest 
between  employer  and  employee. 

Undoubtedly  the  employer  feels  that 
for  him  to  guarantee  compensation  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  wages.  To 
the  employee  it  is  this  and  more,  for  it 
lessens  by  just  that  amount  the  ever- 
present  fear  of  loss  of  earning  power. 

The  employer  objects  to  compensating 
an  employee  for  injuries  for  which  the 
employer  is  not  to  blame,  and  the  em- 
ployee could  scarcely  expect  him  to  do 
so  without  a  cut  in  wages  equal  to  the 
premium  on  such  risk. 

A  measure  for  the  prompt  compensa- 
tion of  injured  workers  is  most  certainly 
needed,  but  such  measure  ought  not  to 
impose  a  hardship  upon  employers. 

W.  O.  Retherford. 

[We  regret  that  Mr.  Retherford's  reply, 
seasonably  written,  has  been  accidentally 
delayed. — Editor.] 


Whittier-CoburnC? 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

san  Francisco  California 


LOS  ANGELES. 

California's 
Celebrated 

Axle  Grease 

Has  helped  to  move 
California's  Loads 
for  50  Years. 

It  will  Help  Yours 
Xo  Day 


vi'  I  —  7    "  Ti> 


BBBlaS^  


THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
GAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  Is  In  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  Is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  XEW  C.  L..  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  OAS 
'I'll  ACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
VICAR'S  (U  AHANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
IV  EW  C.  I  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
K.VGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
si.  -l,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  In  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  O,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 
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THAT  TURKISH  TOBACCO. 

We  answered  a  question  about  the  prob- 
lems in  Turkish  tobacco  growing  last 
week.  A  statement  comes  from  Dinuba  to 
the  California  Associated  press  which 
seems  to  be  carefully  prepared  by  those 
who  desire  to  see  this  tobacco  grown  and 
our  readers  may  be  interested  in  it : 

The  season's  crop  of  Turkish  tobacco 
in  Dinuba  has  been  sold  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  and  averaged  35  to  55  cents 
per  pound.  This  was  a  lower  average 
than  last  year,  due  to  the  quality  being 
poor  from  lack  of  proper  attention  and 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  growing 
crop.  Even  at  this  price,  however,  the  net 
gain  for  the  year  was  about  $200  per  acre 
over  last  year  and  considering  that  much 
of  it  was  grown  as  a  by-product,  between 
the  rows  of  young  trees  and  vines,  the 
crop  comes  far  from  being  a  failure. 

The  use  to  which  this  particular  to 
bacco  is  put  is  flavoring  of  high-class 
smoking  and  cigarettes,  therefore  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  grow  for 
quality  and  not  quantity,  as  in  the  grapes 
of  France  from  which  the  finest  wines  arc 
made. 

Best  Result  Methods.  —  Best  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  State  by  plant- 
ing the  seeds  in  hotbeds,  under  muslin, 
the  latter  part  of  January  or  the  first  part 
of  February,  then  the  plants  will  be  ready 
to  transplant  in  the  field  in  April,  but 
should  not  be  put  out  later  than  May  10th. 
These  dates  being  the  harvest  in  July  or 
the  fore  part  of  August,  and  the  cultiva 
tion  at  a  time  when  the  grower  will  not  be 
required  among  his  fruits  or  such  other 
crop  as  he  may  be  growing  for  his  prinei 
pal  harvest. 

While  ash  soils  or  other  light  soils  are 
not  good  for  this  plant,  it  thrives  best  in 
clayey  soil,  such  as  red  bog  and  also  th< 
dark  sandy  land. 

Rem,  Turkish  Flavor. — The  real  Turk 
ish  flavor  is  secured  by  dwarfing  the  plan  I 
as  much  as  possible,  giving  it  barely 
enough  water  to  cause  its  leaves  to  stiffer 
ui>  over  night  and  by  evening  of  next  day 
be  drooped.  Too  much  water  not  only 
i'oices  the  plant  to  a  large  growth  devoid 
of  aroma,  but  rots  and  makes  worthless 
the  ground  leaves. 

Tobacco  set  out  at  the  proper  time  es 
capes  many  worms  that  work  in  the  later 
crop  and  are  a  factor  in  reducing  prices. 

To  perfect  the  Eastern  or  American 
plant,  pains  are  taken  to.  break  off  all 
flowering  shoots.  This  process  is  called 
"topping"  and  "suckering"  and  forces  the 
strength  into  the  leaves,  increasing  their 
size.  This  is  directly  opposite  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Turkish  product  as  all  flower- 
ing shoots  are  allowed  to  remain,  and  a 
harvest  field  is  an  area  of  seed-bearing 
stalks. 

Leaves  are  Picked. — In  harvesting  this 
crop,  the  leaves  as  they  show  the  ripening 
hue  are  stripped  from  the  stalk  and  hauled 
to  the  shed,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
wilt  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
sluing  on  a  light  hemp  twine  with  a 
needle  piercing  the  center  stem.  Each  end 
of  this  twine  strung  with  the  leaves  is  at- 
tached to  opposite  ends  of  a  pole,  six  feet 
long,  and  suspended  on  poles  in  the  sun. 
here  to  remain  until  the  moisture  has 
evaporated  from  the  centre,  or  great  stem 
of  the  leaf. 

Here  again  is  where  several  made  the 
mistake  of  jamming  the  leaves  so  closely 
together  on  the  string  that  the  center 
stem  mildewed  and  rotted. 


WHAT  SALTPETRE  DID  TO 
THE  STUMP. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 14,  Mr.  E.  B.  D.  of  Kelseyville 
asks  for  advice  in  regard  to  killing 
stumps  with  saltpeter,  and  I  will  tell  him 
my  experience. 

Last  Spring  I  had  three  white  oak 
trees  to  be  taken  off  the  farming  land, 


Your  Chief  Helper 


A  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor,  15-30  h.p., 
would  soon  win  this  title 

One  big  advantage  of  a  tractor  is  this — you  can  work  it  hard  at  the  right  time 
— 24  hours  a  day,  if  necessary.  The  big  advantage  of  an  OilPull  Tractor  is 
that  it  can  stand  this  pace  without  danger  of  a  breakdown.  It's  value  in  a  rush 
will  pay  you  for  having  it'.  The 


Q 


TRACTOR 


Tractor,  1 5-30  h.p. 


is  built  particularly  for  small  farms.  A  1 60-acre  farm  can  use  it  with  profit  and 
a  big  farm  will  find  it  a  mighty  handy  machine. 

You  can  use  it  profitably  365  days  a  year.  It  will  build  roads,  saw,  thresh, 
bale,  shred,  etc.  It  has  a  range  of  1 00  revolutions  per  minute  in  pulley  speed — 
fits  any  machine.     It  will  run  any  but  the  largest  separators. 

It  has  plenty  of  power  for  ordinary  work — pulls  4  bottoms  in  ordinary  breaking — 4  to  6 
in  plowing.  It  will  plow  and  disc  1  0  to  14  acres  a  day.  Two  boys  and  this  tractor  will  do 
the  work  cf  4  men  and  1  2  horses  all  the  time — as  much  mere  at  night  with  another  crew. 

The  big  part  about  this  tractor  is  that  it  is  easily  handled  and  will  go  almost  anywhere.  It 
is  fine  for  slow,  steady  work,  and  is  equipped  with  two  geared  speeds,  for  heavy  hauling  and 
quick  return,  harvesting,  hill-climbing,  etc. 

Every  1913  OilPull  is  self-steering — Dreadnought  guide  furnished  with  it. 
Any  kind  of  farmer  can  make  use  of  this  tractor  to  advantage.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power -Farming  Machinery 

La  Porte,  Ind.  46i 


and  as  I  had  always  heard  that  boring 
into  a  stump  and  inserting  saltpeter 
would  cause  it  to  burn  in  three  or 
four  months,  I  thought  I  would  try  it.  I 
bored  5  holes  1  inch  in  diameter  and  five 
or  6  inches  deep  and  filled  them  all  with 
saltpeter  and  plugged  them  up.  I  dug 
around  the  tree  for  two  feet  deep  and 
threw  all  the  chunks  and  brush  around 
and  over  the  stump,  and  waited  for  re- 
sults. About  a  week  ago  I  set  it  afire,  and 
as  the  stump  is  still  standing,  I  also 
hauled  a  load  of  dry  logs  and  two  stumps 
that  were  grubbed  out  at  the  same  time 
this  one  was  doped,  and  burned  it  around 
the  stump,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  other  two  trees  I  had  grubbed  out 
and  the  chunks  and  brush  piled  around 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  they 
burned  almost  up — enough  so  that  1 
dragged  them  to  the  stump  that  had  salt- 
peter in  and  finished  them  there. 

The  stump  that  had  saltpeter  was  a 
failure  and  is  still  there;  the  two  that 
were  grubbed  are  out  of  the  way  and  the 
ground  is  all  level  where  they  stood.  II 
cost  $1  each  to  have  them  grubbed.  I 
trust  this  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
your  readers.  C.  E.  Gorr. 

Santa  Yuez. 

I  Thank  you.  It  is  very  interesting. 
We  are  still  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
actually  made  easy  burning  of  live 
stumps  with  salt  peter.  We  do  not  care 
for  anyone  who  has  heard  or  read  about 
it ;  we  want  the  one  who  has  done  it. — 

ElUTOR.l 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  (all  particular*  apply  to 
■ay  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•OS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phoae  Sutter  lftSl 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


MR  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 
Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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914.14  CASH 
and 

914.14  Paid  Monthly 

18  all  that  is  necessary  to  purchase  $1,000 
worth  of  any  of  our  properties  In  the 
beautiful  Mount  Diablo  Country,  on  the 
new  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  Railway. 


THE  BOOH   IS  <>\. 

The  running  of  regular  electric  trains 
over  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway  will 
open  up  a  valley  unknown  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  people  living  in  Oakland.  San  Fran- 
cisco or  any  of  the  Bay  cities. 

This  valley  Is  only  30  minutes  from  Oak- 
land and  one  hour  from  San  Francisco.  It 
is  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  growing  of 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

kLMONDS 

PEARS 

CHERRIES 

PE  ICHES 

OLH  BS 

PR1  NEB 

ALL  BERRIES 

M  l,  \  BGETABLES 

ILL  l  III  ITS 
IDEAL   CHICKEN  LANDS 
Any  tiling  you  ininl  to  grow. 


Your  market  is  1,000,000  people. 


One  hour's  ride  by  electric  cars. 
Perfect  Climate.  Healthful  Locality. 

Absolutely  no  malaria. 


No  more  beautiful  place  In  the  State  In 
which  to  live. 


look    OVER    oil!    LANDS — SEEING  is 
iiki  ii:vi\(;. 


Prices  will  surely  double  after  the  Oak- 
land &  Antioch  Electric  Railway  is  in 
operation. 

Live  In  the  country; 

Continue  your  business  In  the  city. 


By  all  means  Investigate  our  proposition. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particu- 
lars. 

Office  open  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

II.  V.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
7:t  I   Market   Street,  San  Frnnclxeo. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac* 
ity.  All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
he  easily  cleaned  and  drained :  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEKD  FOK  OVR  WW  f'ATAIOO  OP  HAND  A7ID 
POWER  SPRAYERS.   AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN    SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  B..rca.  Ohio 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  in- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  In  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

HORG  *  N    HILL,  Cal. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  plant   iii.ii:  Gl'MS 
They  are  in   flats  ready  for  shipping; 
low  price  for  fine  stock 
fl.^r.  per  100 1  $10.00  per  1000. 
Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 
P  \i  IFIC    N  I  USURIES, 
<  i,l in n.  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 
H.  F.  ICEMPF.  Manager.      .  . 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Citrus  Fruit  Damaged  by  Frost. 

The  cold  wave  that  swept  over  the 
whole  country,  beginning  January  4th 
and  lasting  until  January  7th,  did  great 
damage,  but  nowhere  was  the  loss  so 
great  as  in  the  citrus  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  south  of  the  Tehach- 
api.  At  this  writing,  all  sorts  of  guesses 
are  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  loss, 
but  not  for  some '  weeks  will  the  true 
amount  be  known.  The  heaviest  orange 
district  of  the  State,  running  from  Los 
Angeles  east  to  San  Bernardino,  was  ap- 
parently the  hardest  hit.  Temperatures 
in  the  various  centers  of  that  district 
are  reported  to  have  fallen  as  low  as 
IS  degrees  above  zero,  and  the  cold  was 
long  sustained.  In  many  sections  frost- 
fighting  was  resorted  to  with  consider- 
able success.  In  San  Diego  county,  where 
there  was  no  concerted  effort  made  in 
frost-fighting,  the  losses  were  very  severe. 
Estimates  are  made  by  those  in  close 
louch  with  the  citrus  industry  as  to  the 
probable  effect  upon  shipments,  and  most 
of  them  agree  on  from  25  to  50%  loss 
in  the  crop,  taking  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Northern  California  growers  were 
hurt  less,  as  the  crop  generally  had  been 
picked  and  the  trees  were  in  a  more  dor- 
mant condition.  The  loss  of  nursery 
stock  as  well  as  young  trees  in  recently 
planted  groves  wiH  be  enormous. 

Celery  growers  in  Orange  county  were 
also  damaged  very  considerably.  Only 
part  of  the  season's  crop  had  been 
shipped,  and  the  balance  was  more  or 
less  frosted.  How  much  can  be  saved, 
onlv  time  will  tell. 


Agricultural  Legislation  Up. 

Before  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature Is  adjourned,  bills  relating  to  agri- 
culture will  be  nearly  in  excess  supply, 
if  the  present  rate  is  kept  up.  Some 
prospective  bills  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  One  bill  is  to  have  all  agri- 
cultural products,  including  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  sold  by  weight  rather  than  by  num- 
ber or  measure.  The  proposition  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  on  better  terms  is  con- 
sidered in  a  bill  introduced  by  E.  O. 
Larkina  of  Visalia,  whereby  counties  will 
be  divided  into  districts  and  a  small  tax 
levied,  the  money  to  be  loaned  lo  farmers 
on  agricultural  land  as  security,  at  4  per 
cent.  Another  bill  contemplates  the 
licensing  of  commission  men  and  the 
State  regulation  of  I  he  commission  busi- 
ness. 

Mt.  Diablo  Development  News. 

To  clear  away  any  cloud  which  might 
exist  upon  the  title  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  title  insurance  companies, 
several  suits  of  various  descriptions 
which  had  been  filed  In  the  Contra  Costa 
county  courts,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
involving  the  Moraga  rancho,  were  re- 
cently dismissed  by  order  of  the  court, 
acting  on  its  own  volition.  The  suits 
were  originally  filed  for  divers  reasons, 
and,  although  they  had  never  been  prose- 
cuted, were  still  pending.  In  any  event, 
the  old  actions  would  never  have  been 
prosecuted.  The  action  on  the  part  of 
the  court  was  necessary  in  order  that 
Horace  W.  Carpentier  could  give  satis- 
factory title  to  recent  purchasers  of  the 
tract.  In  the  transfer  of  the  tract.  R. 
X.  Burgess  Company.  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  realty  operators,  acquired  6,000 
acres  comprising  the  pick  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  Carpentier  ranch  lies  in  Mo- 
raga valley,  which  is  situated  just  over 
the  Piedmont  hills  and  is  the  "closest  in" 
holding  of  the  Burgess  Company.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  main  line  of  the  Oak- 
land &  Antioch  Railway,  which,  when 
completed  In  February,  will  land  the  sub- 
urbanite in  Oakland  in  a  matter  of  20 


minutes.  The  entire  tract  will  be  sub- 
divided into  small  faims  and  one  or  two 
townsites  platted.  Engineers  now  en- 
gaged in  Mt.  Diablo  park,  situated  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  Diablo,  will  soon  be  on 
the  job  in  the  new  holding,  which  will 
be  put  on  the  market  in  the  early  spring. 


River  Reclamation  Promising. 

Good  news  for  land-owners  in  the  delta 
region  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers  comes  in  the  announcement 
that  the  reclamation  work  intended  to 
insure  protection  against  floods  will  cost 
probably  only  about  $16,500,000  instead  of 
the  $33,000,00u  which  it  was  first  thought 
would  be  the  cost.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State,  and  land-owners  were 
to  co-operate  in  the  work,  which  was 
badly  needed.  Any  communications  on 
the  matter  are  to  be  addressed  to  Major 
S.  A.  Cheney,  of  the  Engineering  Corps 
of  the  (J.  S.  Army,  before  January  15. 
1913. 

The  War  Department  has  granted  per- 
mission to  R.  L.  Stone,  of  Davis,  to  divert 
water  from  the  Sacramento  river  12  miles 
above  Sacramento.  It  is  intended  to  use 
this  water  in  irrigating  a  large  amount 
of  land  in  Yolo  and  Solano  counties.  The 
permission  depends,  however,  upon  there 
being  sufficient  water  in  the  river  to 
serve  all  purposes  of  navigation. 

Farther  up  the  river  in  the  Sutter  basin 
a  large  number  of  options  which  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  the  Chicago  packer,  has  been 
gathering  for  some  time,  have  been  taken 
up.  It  is  thought  that  this  precedes  a 
s;reat  reclamation  project. 


Holstein-Friesian  Records. 

Dining  the  period  from  November  10 
to  December  1.  1912,  records  for  259  cows 
were  received  and  accepted  by  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association.  The  averages 
for  97  full-aged  cows  were  461.2  lbs.  milk 
and  16.263  lbs.  fat.  The  51  junior  two- 
year-olds  averaged  304.7  lbs.  milk  and 
10.671  lbs.  of  fat.  The  other  classes  may 
be  omitted.  The  herd  of  259  animals  of 
all  ages,  nearly  one-half  of  which  were 
heifers  with  first  or  second  calves,  pro- 
duced in  seven  consecutive  days  an  aver- 
age of  402.5  lbs.  milk,  containing  14.178 
lbs.  butter-fat.  The  average  test  was  3.52. 
approximately  the  same  in  all  ages,  indi- 
cating (hat  this  test  has  about  come  to 
stay  as  a  breed  average.  The  best  record 
of  the  period  was  that  of  Flossy  Grant  of 
Pleasant  View  with  26.359  lb.  fat  from 
712.8  lb.  milk  She  is  owned  by  G.  H.  Gil- 
lespie, Mason,  Mich. 


Miscellaneous  Live  Stock  Notes. 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble 
lately  in  parts  of  Tulare  county  from  hog 
cholera  and  a  large  number  of  hogs  have 
been  lost  in  the  region  around  Tulare. 
Usually  the  cholera  is  worse  this  time  of 
year  than  any  other  owing  to  rains  and 
surface  water  spreading  the  disease.  So 
far  that  method  of  spreading  the  disease 
can  have  done  little  harm  this  year,  worse 
luck. 

S.  H.  Grigsby  and  G.  C.  Landauer  of 
Yolo  county  have  purchased  the  ISOO-acre 
ranch  of  J.  E.  Cornish,  12  miles  west  of 
Mturas,  Modoc  county,  on  the  pit  river, 
and  will  raise  horses  and  other  stock. 
This  is  one  of  th  oldest  and  best  stock 
ranches  in  the  county  and  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  late  VV.  B.  Whittemore. 

Word  comes  from  Chico  that  rapid  pro- 


L  I  rvi  E 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
MerehantH   Exchange  llldK., 
San  FrnnclNCO. 


ALL  VARIETIES 

EVERY  TREE— A  TREE. 

You  can  safely  trust  your  orders  to  us 
for  citrus  and  deciduous  trees,  plants, 
vines,  etc. — no  matter  what  the  size  of 
your  order,  small  or  large.  Our  many 
years  of  experience  and  the  ideal  loca- 
tions of  our  immune  nurseries  enables 
us  to  grow  the  finest  stock  obtainable 
anywhere.  We  guarantee  all  xtock 
si, M   to  lie  true  to  name. 


If  your  land  Is  all  planted  to  other 
crops — why  not  put  In  a  border  of  figs? 
The  Callmyrna  Fig  Is  the  genuine 
Smyrna  tig  of  commerce  Introduced  and 

successfully  grown  by  us. 

Figs  are  never  falling,  sure  bearers — 
require  little  care,  and  are  good  profit 
makers. 

Write  us  for  frther  details. 

We  can  Miipply  your  iiniitx  complete — 
apple*,  apricots*  almondii,  ollven.  pluiim, 
prnrn,  peat-hex,  lemoiix,  orancrn,  pome- 
Ins.  etc. 


rnamental 

'Ireesf 

Plan^Shrubs/iRbSeS 


If  you  figure  on  planting  anything  In 
the  way  of  ornamentals  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  In  touch  with  us.  We  have  a 
magnificent  assortment  of  hardy  field- 
grown  roses,  evergreens,  palms,  cy- 
press, etc.,  etc. 

Bead   ux  your  llxl    for  prleex  and  muk- 

geattoasji 

Our   Book — "California    Horticulture" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide,  should  be  In 
the  hands  of  every  planter.  120  pages. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Gives  instruc- 
tions for  planting,  pruning,  etc.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25c  In  coin  or  stamps. 
Write  for  It  today. 

1013  ANNUAL  1 1,  LI*  STRATI*:  I ) 
PRICK   (  ITIMMU'E   SENT  FREE 
upon  requext  to  any  addrexx. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000005 


URSERIES^ 

GEO.CROEDING^PREix-v'DMGIl. 

Box  is  Fresno. California, 


January  11,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


CUT  YOUR  GROCERY  BILLS 

Send  for  our  FREE  MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  save  you  money  on  all 
kinds  of  groceries.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  a  money-hack  basis.  Drop 
us  a  postal  now. 

BLACK'S   PACKAGE   CO.,   MAIL   ORDER  GROCERS 
171  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  POMONA  VALLEY  IS  THE  HOME  OF  DEEP  WELLS 


Built  in 


"P 


omona  s 


Shop" 


 Built  better 

than  any  other 
deep  well  pump 
in    the  world 

 Built  to  stand 

up  under  hardest 
usage. 

 Built  to  avoid 

break  -  downs  in 
the  pumping  sea- 
son. 

 Built  to  make 

friends  wherever 
installed. 

 Built  for  both 

large  and  small 
irrigators. 


 Built  for  mu- 
nicipal water- 
works,  railroads, 
and  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

 Built   for  use 

wherever  water 
has  to  be  raised 
from  great  depths. 

 Built  on  lines 

that  make  this 
pump  the  superior 
of  every  other 
deep  well  pump 
manufactured  In 
the  world. 


Pomona  Deep  Well  Pumphead. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  52-P 

You  will  find  It  to  contain  some  valuable  information  not  only  on  pumps  and 
their  manufacture — but  on  Irrigation  questions  as  well.  Send  for  a  copy 
today.     Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  it  to  you  free. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

Pomona,  California 

Our  agents  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  PEASE-BTJND Y-TAYLOR  CO., 

Portervllle,  Cal. 


the  egg,  Mr.  Orchardist,  Don't 
wait  till  it  has  grown  into  a  good 
sized  hungry  insect.  The  dam- 
age is  already  done  them.  Use 

Universal  Orchard 
Sprays 

They  penetrate  the  buds  and  kill  the 

eggs.  They  do  the  trick  and  do  it 
quick.  We  do  not  hesitate  an  instant 
in  saying  they  are  the  best  sprays  on 
the  market  and  we  can  prove  it.  Send 
for  our  free  book  on  spraying. 

Insecticide  Department 
PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  26c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  having 
had  successful  management  of  some  of 
the  largest,  finest,  best  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia. My  experience  includes  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruits,  general  farming,  com- 
mon and  registered  animals.  Have  had 
agricultural  college  and  university  train- 
ing. Confidences  and  references  ex- 
changed. W.  G.,  2144  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 


DAIRYMEN.  ATTPiNTION.  Young,  in- 
telligent man  seeks  position  on  up-to-date 
farm.  Willing  and  ambitious.  Address 
Z.  R.  H.,  720  9th  Ave.,  Richmond,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  lo.cate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association. 
S3  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LA  \  I >  FUR  SALE. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  RANCHES  at  prices 
guaranteed  right.  Deep  loam  soil;  abun- 
dance of  ditch  water;  splendid  drainage; 
beautiful  oak  trees;  cheap  electricity;  % 
mile  from  R.  R.  station;  2  miles  from  big 
live  town.  All  in  good  young  stand  of 
alfalfa.  Divided  as  follows:  116,  55,  25,  24 
and  11-acre  tracts.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Soil  Expert,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


TREKS  AND   NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas.  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  out 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka. 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES,  se- 
lected for  seed,  IY2  c.  per  pound.  O.  C. 
Langfield,  Davis  Creek,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette.  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


CITRUS  TREES  —  Washington  Navels, 
first-class  stock,  half  inch  and  up.  C 
Ledig,  Globe,  Cal. 


IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens.  Moneta.  Cal. 


MISCELLAJN  Kill  > 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you0  H 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants  Exchange   Bldg.,   San  Francisco 


MERCANTILE  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE— 
On  Lake  Traverse,  in  the  famous  Red 
River  valley.  No  railroad.  Boat  service. 
Grain  elevator,  lumber  yard,  blacksmitn 
shop  located  here.  Dally  mail.  One  rural 
route,  two  more  routes  contemplated. 
PostofTlce  goes  with  store.  Large  farm- 
ing territory.  Nearest  town  14  miles. 
No  competition  permitted.  L.  V.  PEEK. 
Diamond,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE  —  Thoroughbred  Belgian 
hares.  New  Zealand  rabbits;  also  female 
coyote.  FRED  YARRON,  Bowman.  Placer 
County,  Cal. 


FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill  and  30-foot 
steel  tower  for  same;  all  in  good  order; 
recently  purchased;  reason  for  sale,  not 
enough  wind:  price  right.  LEONARD 
COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


FOR  SALE — Dwarf  evergreen  broom- 
corn  seed  at  5c  per  pound.  DENAIR 
BROOM  FACTORY,  Denair,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE — Free  from 
noxious  seeds.  Address  V.  A.  PETERSON. 
Blacks.  Cal. 


BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.0»  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 


gress  is  being  made  in  the  introduction  of 
(Pure-bred  Holstein  bulls  among  dairymen 
in  grading  uij  their  herds.  One  shipment 
of  30  head  of  Holstein  bulls  recently  ar- 
rived for  use  on  the  Parrott  Grant. 


Irrigation  Increases. 

In  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District  dur- 
ing 1912  approximately  5,000  acres  were 
added.  The  increase  was  entirely  by 
private  ditches,  uo  ditches  being  acquired 
during  the  year.  The  total  acreage  under 
irrigation  in  1911  was  34,954  acres,  and 
in  1912,  39,777  acres. 

The  Wheeler  irrigation  project  on  Dry 
creek,  in  the  Goose  Lake  valley,  Oregon, 
is  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  one  or  two 
reservoirs  will  be  completed  by  spring. 
A  second  reservoir  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  7,000  acres  to  be  irrigated 
in  1014.  The  land  served  by  the  first 
reservoir  amounts  to  4,000  acres. 

The  400-acra  tract  of  land  in  the  Wood- 
ville  district  belonging  to  a  Porterville 
company  will  be  ready  for  the  alfalfa 
early  next  spring,  as  contracts  for  the 
irrigating  machinery  were  recently  let. 


Irrigators  Form  Big  Organization. 

An  organization  which  will  unite  the 
whole  San  Joaquin  valley  in  a  conser- 
vation scheme  for  flood-waters  for  develop- 
ing power  and  water  for  irrigation  and  to 
secure  the  drainage  and  provide  for  navi- 
gation in  the  valley,  has  been  formed  at 
Fresno.  It  will  be  known  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Water  Problem  Associa- 
tion. Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  John  Fairweather,  of  Fresno; 
vice-presidents,  F.  G.  Munger,  of  Bakers- 
field,  C.  A.  Turner  of  Visalia,  John  Daw- 
son of  Hanford,  I.  T.  Ellman  of  Fresno, 
R.  L.  Hargrove  of  Madera,  J.  E.  Hollings- 
worth  of  Gustine,  L.  L.  Dennett  of  Mo- 
desto, and  J.  S.  Craig  of  Stockton;  sec- 
retary, A.  L.  Cowell  of  Stockton;  treas- 
urer, Berton  Einstein  of  Coalinga. 

Dairymen  Oppose  Tuberculin. 

The  Tulare  County  Dairymen's  Associ- 
ation has  come  out  flat-footed  against  any- 
thing that  savors  of  compulsory  tuberculin 
testing.  The  Association  will  combat  a 
bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  test  and  will  stand 
behind  the  bills  introduced  by  the  State 
Dairy  Association.  The  county  Associ- 
ation is  in  a  thriving  condition,  35  mem- 
bers being  added  to  the  rolls  during  the 
past  month. 


Farm  Land  in  Great  Demand. 

What  is  reported  as  a  record  price  was 
realized  for  five  acres  of  land  set  to  or- 
anges and  lemons  near  Mcpherson  in  Or- 
ange county,  when  M.  N.  Hunton  paid 
$2400  per  acre  for  the  small  ranch.  Up 
in  Butte  county  the  real  estate  men  say 
business  was  never  so  brisk,  as  not  only 
are  outsiders  purchasing  small  tracts 
daily,  but  the  residents  of  the  Butte  coun- 
ty towns  are  investing  in  land  quite  freely. 
The  large  tract  of  the  Bidwell  Orchards 
Co.  is  selling  rapidly,  while  other  tracts 
in  the  vicinity  report  doing  the  proverb- 
ial "land  office"  business  and  expect  an 
increased  demand  for  farm  lands  this 
month.  A  similar  story  might  be  told  of 
quite  half  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and    Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot ...  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90  00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H  P.  Samson  (new  model)  ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We    have    a    full    line    of    new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  Irrigation 
plant  cai>  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO.. 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St..  San  Francisco. 


Lincoln  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  in  Lincoln,  Placer  coun- 
ty, oti  December  28th, ,  the  following  were 
elected  officers  and  directors  for  the  en- 
suing year:  M.  Godley,  president;  Geo. 
E.  Daniels,  vice-president;,  J.  E.  Fowler, 
treasurer;  Fred  Clark,  secretary.  A. 
lsaa-k,  S.  Riggs,  and  Wm.  Plum,  directors. 
N.  L.  Labue  will  be  retained  as  manager 
for  the  coming  season.  A  total  of  43  cars 
of  fruit  were  loaded  and  shipped  from  the 
local  house  last  year,  and  the  members 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  for 
the  coming  year. 


Government  Examining  Soils. 

The  U.  S.  Department  is  conducting 
systematic  soil  survey  of  Merced  county. 
Samples  of  every  kind  of  soil  in  the 
county  will  be  taken  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  chemical  and  physical  ex- 
amination. An  examination  of  the  soil 
on  every  40-acre  tract  will  be  taken,  and 
two  of  the  Government  experts,  E.  B. 
Watson  and  J.  W.  Nelson,  will  be  engaged 
in  the  work  for  several  months.  Similar 
examinations  of  soil  areas  have  been  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  bulle- 
tins issued  thereon. 


Rice  Becoming  Popular. 

John  Henrison.  of  the  Biggs  section, 
Butte  county,  has  sold  550  acres  to  resi- 
dents of  Woodland,  who  are  expecting  to 
grow  rice  on  a  part  of  the  same.  A  num- 
ber of  other  tracts  of  land  are  going  to 
be  used  for  rice  along  the  upper  Sacra 
mento.  Only  adobe  land  is  used,  some 
of  which  has  brought  $S5  per  acre  with 
this  crop. 


SIMPLEX  SPRAYER 

AUTOMATIC — COMPRESSED  AIR 

Capacity,  :s  gallon*  1  weight  loaded, 
;t.'  Lbs.  May  he  carried  vi-rlieally  or 
horizontally.  The  Cheapest,  Moat 
Practical,  and  Bew  Sprayer  Made, 
regardless  of  Maine)  Make  or  Price. 
Send  order  for  IIi-iimm,  S7.50,  or  Gal- 
vanised, 95.76.  Try  il  for  Ten  Days. 
We  take  nil  (lie  Hlsk.  Write  for 
valuable  Sprayer  Guide — IPs  Free. 

HOUSEHOLD   SUPPLY  CO., 
206  Rialto  Bids'.,         San  Francisco. 


GO 
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A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  »> 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
100  Eleveatk   St.,  Saa  Fraaclaca. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  arreateat  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlcksoa,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  method* 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing;  In- 
dustry In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  0x9%,  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Home  Chde, 


Flowers  as  Edibles. 


The  usefulness  of  flowers  as  edible  deli- 
cacies is  practically  not  known  in  this 
country,  though  abroad  they  are  used  as 
ingredients  in  many  cities 

Candied  violets  are  now  a  product  of 
several  districts  in  France.  At  Grasse, 
for  instance,  in  which  neighborhood  im- 
mense quantities  of  them  are  raised,  all 
the  old  and  stale  violets  are  purchased  by 
the  confectionery  manufacturers,  who 
steam  them,  dip  them  in  boiling  sugar, 
and  sell  them  in  commerce  at  a  high  price 
as  "confiture  of  violets."  Rosebuds  boiled 
in  sugar  and  made  into  a  preserve  form 
a  sweetmeat  popular  among  the  Turks 
and  Greeks.  In  Roumania,  roses,  lime 
flowers  and  violets  are  much  used  for 
flavoring  preserves  of  various  kinds;  and 
are  also  utilized  in  Turkey,  Persia  and 
Arabia,  in  the  preparation  of  sherbets. 
The  famous  violet  sherbet  of  the  Calipah 
is  of  greenish  color,  and  to  this  day  is 
called  the  Grand  Signors  sherbet. 

That  species  of  lily  known  to  botanists 
as  Thunbergi  is,  in  China,  one  of  the 
most  choice  delicacies  of  the  native  kitch- 
'n.  It  is  dried  and  used  for  seasoning 
ragouts  and  other  dishes.  The  lilies  are 
grown  for  market  in  many  provinces  of 
China,  and  usually  are  dug  up  just  be- 
fore they  open.  Cooked  as  a  fresh  vege- 
table they  have  a  singularly  agreeable 
taste  and  fragrance.  The  Chinese  also 
candy  dried  rosebuds,  violets,  jasmines 
and  pomegranate  blossoms,  while  out  of 
the  yellow  waterlily  they  make  a  delicious 
jelly.  The  Turks  also  utilize  this  com- 
mon waterlily  in  the  preparation  of  a  very 
favorite  cooling  drink. 


Uncle  Sam's  Sweet  Tooth. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1912  will  reach  eighty-seven  pounds  per 
capita,  against  eighty  pounds  per  capita 
in  111  10,  and  fifty-nine  pounds  per  capita 
in  1900.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  I'nited  States  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1880.  in  all  other  countries  than 
this,  says  the  Chronicle,  a  phenomenal 
increase  such  as  noted  would  be  regarded 
as  an  unfailing  sign  of  great  prosperity, 
but  the  free-trade  politicians  and  muck- 
raking magazine  writers  of  the  United 
states  have  no  difficulty  in  twisting  into 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  people  are 
suffering  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  exactions  of  trust3. 

With  the  declaration  that  the  United 
States  should  raise  all  of  its  sugar,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  today  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  American  farmers  to  go 
in  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 
There  are  two  million  short  tons  of  beets 
now  imported  annually,  says  the  depart- 
ment, which  should  be  raised  at  home. 


The  Benificence  of  Onions. 

The  use  of  plenty  of  onions  will  drive 
contagious  diseases  out  of  any  city.  Dr. 
Mary  Walker,  who  is  visiting  with  Chi- 
cago friends,  recenty  declared.  Here  are 
Dr.  Walkers's  directions  for  the  use  of 
onions: 

Eat  plenty  of  them,  stewed,  boiled, 
fried  or  raw. 

Keep  the  fumes  of  onions  continually 
permeating  the  atmosphere. 

Spread  onions  in  the  alleys,  on  the 
lawn  and  any  other  place  where  it  might 
ap,)ear  they  would  do  good. 

Dr.  Walker  said  onions  were  particu- 
larly effective  against  smallpox.  The  use 
of  the  vegetable  in  two  cities,  at  least, 
has  proved  her  contention,  she  said. 

"Madrid  was  one  of  the  affected  cities." 


sho  said.  "Some  even  had  made  the 
statement  before  the  onions  were  used 
that  the  city  would  be  depopulated  by 
smallpox.  The  minister  plenipotentiary 
assured  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
had  been  halted  by  the  use  of  onions. 
They  also  were  used  in  other  cities." 


Some  English  Soup  Recipes. 

Cki.kry  Soup. — After  cleaning  thorough- 
ly, chop  into  small  pieces  the  outer  poi 
tions  and  tops  of  a  stick  of  celery  which 
are  usually  thrown  away.  Stew  with  suf 
flcient  water  to  cover  the  pieces,  Includ- 
ing a  chopped  onion,  until  they  are  quite 
tender.  Add  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little 
flour  to  thicken  if  desired,  boil  up  a  few 
minutes  arid  it  is  ready. 

Onion  Sotjf  (for  three). — Chop  two 
medium-sized  onions,  sprinkle  over  a 
desertspoonful  of  flour  and  fry  until 
brown  in  an  ounce  of  fat.  Place  in  ;i 
saucepan  with  one  quart  of  water,  a  larg<' 
potato  sliced  thinly,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
boil  30  minutes. 

Pea  Sorr  (for  three). — Wash  and  steep 
over  night  a  small  teacupful  of  split  peas. 
Boil  in  a  quart  of  water  2'i  hours,  add- 
ing a  carrot,  a  turnip,  and  an  onion,  and 
l>epper  and  salt. 

Baki.ky  Ukotii  tfor  three). — Boil  a 
teacupful  of  barley  gently  3  hours  in  from 
lVa  to  2  quarts  plain  boiling  water,  with 
3  carrots,  three  turnips,  a  dessertspoon- 
ful brown  sugar,  and  a  large  onion,  all 
chopped  finely.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  and 
boil,  and,  just  before  serving,  a  little 
fresh  parsley. 

Scotch  Broth. — Wash  a  teacupful  of 
barley  and  leave  it  to  soak  for  two  or  3 
hours.  Take  whatever  vegetables  are  in 
season,  a  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  a  turnip, 
a  carrot,  a  leek  or  two  or  3  onions,  and 
chop  them  together.  Then  place  the 
soaked  barley  in  a  pan  with  a  quart  of 
water.and  when  it  has  boiled,  add  the 
chopped  vegetables  with  an  ounce  of 
butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let 
the  whole  boil  for  2  hours.  If  it  gets 
too  thick,  dilute  cautiously  with  boiling 
water. 


French  Pancakes. 


Put  six  heaped  tablespoonsful  of  flour 
in  a  dry  basin  with  two  whole  eggs;  beat 
the  eggs  with  a  little  milk  into  the 
flour,  using  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  milk. 
The  batter  must  be  as  thick  as  double 
cream.  Melt  a  lump  of  nice  sweet  drip- 
ping, or  butter,  in  a  frying-pan.  When 
it  frizzles,  put  in  two  tablespoonsful  of 
batter.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a 
frying-pan  that  is  as  large  as  a  tea-plate: 
for  a  large  pan,  enough  batter  must  be 
put  in  to  just  run  over  the  pan  of  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. When  a  delicate  brown  on  one 
side,  turn  it  over  and  brown  the  other. 
Put  on  a  hot  plate,  spread  some  rasp 
berry  jam  over  the  pancake,  roll  up, 
and  keep  hot  until  all  are  finished  in  the 
same  way.    Serve  on  a  folded  napkin. 


Customer — Waiter,  I  notice  that  the 
servants  in  this  establishment  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  gratuities. 

Waiter  (solemnly )—  Sir,  ever  since 
my  earliest  childhood  I  have  been  noted 
for  my  disobedience.  I  broke  my  moth- 
er's heart  through  it.  I — thank  you, 
sir! 


"When  I  was  shipwrecked  in  South 
America,"  said  Captain  Bowsprit,  "I 
came  across  a  tribe  of  wild  women  who 
had  no  tongues." 

"Mercy!"  cried  one  of  the  listeners  of 
the  fair  sex.    "How  could  tfiey  talk?" 

"They  couldn't'"  snapped  the  old  salt. 
"That's  what  made  'cm  wild!" 


Have  You  Seen 

Beaver  Board 

Paneled  Walls  and 
Ceilings? 

THEY  far  surpass  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  beauty,  durability,  ease  of 
application,  and  economy. 

They  deaden  sound,  re- 
sist heat  and  cold,  retard 
fire,  resist  shocks  or  strains, 
do  not  crack,  chip  or  deter- 
iorate with  age. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  new  or  re- 
modeled buildings  of  every _J J 
type. 

We  carry  full  jT^^X 
stock  and  can  fur-     Tf  mT^Ji^> 
nish  sizei  at  or- 

DEAVER 
dered,    with   full  BOARD 
information  about 
use,  application, 
etc. 

APPLY  TO 

THE  I  II. I. FY  &  THURSTON  C  O.. 
Rialto  Bltlg.,  San  Francisco, 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Caw  — It  penetret 
■  Of  ing.ioothing  and 
beallnf,  and  for  All  Old 

tll9  Wound?' re"ni 
Uteri  or  Cancer! ,  B01I1 

Human  K'om 

CAUSTIC  BALAAM  I... 


Body  : 


no  equal 


Liniment 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  cootain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ei 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Still  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhlll.  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatie  Balsam  did 
mj  rbeumetiam  mora  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor  i bill!  "  OTTO  A.  BEYLR. 

Price  •  I  80  per  bottle.  Sold  by  .lruirgnti,  or  eent 
by  uiexpreie  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


wells  largo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Fraaclaca, 

2  Montgomery  Street, 
Nortkeaat  Coraer  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid   up  90,000,000.011 
Surplus  aad  Undivided  Prolta  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 


Isalas  W.  Hellman 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
F.  L.  Llpman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavIn 
EC   L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A    D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attrntloa  to  Oat  of  Town  Account! 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Oulde  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  «  CO., 
utl-lIM   Crocker   Bnlldlna.   Saa  Fraaclacii. 
Established  1860. 
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What  We  Want  for  Boys. 

We  want  our  boys  to  be  strong  and 
well  trained  to  use  their  strength;  we 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  made  slaves  to 
tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks,  or  any 
other  kind  of  greediness  and  self-indul- 
gence that  enfeebles  their  bodies. 

We  want  them  to  have  skill  and  intel- 
ligence, and  to  think  straight,  and  to  use 
their  common  sense,  and  be  able  to  do 
well  whatever  they  undertake. 

We  want  the  boys  to  have  plenty  of 
will  and  energy,  so  as  to  keep  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites  under  control,  so 
as  to  put  power  into  their  work  or  their 
study  or  their  sport,  so  as  to  bring 
things  to  pass  and  "make  good." 

We  want  them  to  possess  courage  for 
everything  that  a  man  has  to  do,  not  to 
merely  face  peril  when  it  comes  in  their 
way,  but  to  dare  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  stand  alone  if  it  need  be,  and  not 
to  mind  ridicule  or  opposition,  provided 
they  are  doing  right. 

We  want  the  boys  to  be  clean  in  their 
words  and  their  acts,  and  to  hate  filth 
as  we  hate  disease. 

We  want  them  not  to  be  fussy  or  to 
make  account  of  small  inconveniences 
or  suffering,  but  to  take  large  views  of 
things  and  learn  to  laugh  at  petty  an- 
noyances. 

We  want  our  boys  to  be  modest  and 
and  open-minded,  free  of  egotism,  con- 
ceit, and  prejudices,  willing  to  see  their 
faults  and  to  correct  them,  and  to  learn 
from  any  one  who  can  teach  them. 

We  want  them  to  be  thoroughly  honest 
and  honorable,  to  scorn  to  take  a  mean 
advantage  in  a  game  or  a  bargain,  or  to 
tell  a  falsehood.  We  want  them  to  be 
trustworthy,  to  pay  their  way  and  keep 
their  promises,  and  be  depended  upon  for 
their  promptness  and  punctuality. 

We  want  the  boys  to  be  obliging  and 
generous,  and  to  love  to  help  wherever 
help  is  called  for.  We  cannot  bear  to  see 
them  grow  up  to  be  selfish  men. 

We  want  the  boys  to  be  good  comrades 
and  friends,  social  and  loyal,  with  plenty 
of  clean  wit  and  clean  hearts. 

We  want  them  to  be  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  others,  kindly  and  respect- 
ful to  strangers  as  they  would  wish  to  be 
respected  themselves,  free  of  snobbish- 
ness and  pride,  gentle  to  cildren,  chival- 
rous to  all  women  as  they  would  wish 
every  man  to  be  toward  his  own  mother. 

We  want  them  to  have  good  hearts  and 
also  good  manners.  We  cannot  bear  to 
see  rude,  ugly,  cruel,  wilful  men  grow- 
ing up  in  our  country. 

We  want,  our  boys  not  to  lose  their 
temper,  like  weaklings  and  ignorant 
people.  We  love  to  see  a  boy  keep  his 
temper,  like  a  strong  steersman,  under 
all  conditions,  towards  all  kinds  of 
people,  and  not  least  towards  those  who 
provoke  him.  For  the  man  who  keeps 
his  temper  is  always  the  master. 

Wc  want  the  boys  to  have  public  spirit 
and  patriotism,  to  love  their  town  and  be 
willing  to  serve  it,  to  love  their  State 
and  seek  its  welfare,  to  love  their  coun- 
try and  to  act  and  vote  for  its  safety,  its 
prosperity,  and  its  honor,  and  never  to 
let  its  government  do  an  injustice. 

We  want  them  to  have  a  friendly  mind 
for  every  great  human  movement  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  or  justice  or  humanity 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  want  our  boys  to  have  a  simple 
and  hearty  religion,  reverence  for  what- 
ever is  noble  and  beautiful,  trust  in  the 
Eternal  Goodness  that  orders  our  lives, 
a  good  will  to  do  whatever  duty  bids,  a 
cheerful  courage  and  the  light  of  a  manly 
hope  in  their  eyes. — Rev.  Ohas.  F.  Dole. 
D.  D. 


With  a  cargo  of  160.000  sacks  of  bar- 


ley, the  largest  consignment  from  the 
local  port,  the  British  steamer  Indra  left 
Port  Costa,  Dec.  28  for  Liverpool,  via  the 
Magellan  straits.  The  steamer  was  load- 
ing barley  for  three  weeks. 


Candy  Recipes. 

Here  are  some  sweets  that  you  can 
make  without  invading  the  kitchen  or 
sitting-room,  since  they  require  no  cook- 
ing: 

For  peppermint  creams  take  a  pound 
of  icing  sugar,  roll  it  until  all  the  lumps 
have  disappeared,  and  mix  with  the 
beaten-up  whites  of  two  eggs,  into  which 
you  have  carefully  stirred  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint.  Place 
small  dabs  of  this  mixture  on  a  wide 
dish,  shaping  them  as  you  like,  and 
leave  them  to  dry.  In  a  few  hours  they 
will  be  quite  hard  outside,  and  the  most 
delicious  peppermint  creams  you  ever 
tasted. 

For  Lemon  Snow  Drops. — Use  the 
same  mixture  as  above,  but  flavor  with 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon  instead 
of  peppermint,  and  shake  from  a  tiny 
spoon  on  the  plate. 

For  Chocolate  Cream  Cakes. — Take 
half  a  pound  of  crushed  chocolate  and  a 
pound  of  icing  sugar.  Blend  this  with 
beaten  up  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  cut 
into  small  cubes  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Then  leave  in  a.  dry  warm  place. 

For  Marzipan  New  Potatoes. — Mix  a 
pound  of  ground  almonds  with  half  a 
pound  of  icing  sugar  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs;  shape  into  small  potatoes  and 
roll  lightly  in  cocoa  before  leaving  them 
to  dry.  "Strawberries"  and  "cherries" 
may  be  made  by  molding  these  out  of 
the  almond  paste  and  dipping  them  into 
a  mixture  of  sugar  and  white-of-egg  that 
has  been  colored  with  cochineal.  Strips 
of  green  angelica  are  used  for  stalks,  etc. 


Keep  at  It. 

Some  farmers  as  well  as  men  in  other 
lines  of  business,  shift  from  one  thing  to 
another  with  prosperity  and  failure. 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  failure  of  a  certain 
crop  they  immediately  begin  to  talk  that 
there  is  and  never  has  been  any  money 
in  the  crop.  There  are  ups  and  downs 
in  all  things.  It  it  best  that  it  is  so. 
Light,  follows  darkness,  summer  follows 
winter,  growth  follows  decay,  and  the 
sun  shines  after  the  showers. 

Any  man  ought  to  consider  well  a 
proposition  before  he  undertakes  it,  and 
when  he  is  once  in  it,  he  should  stick  to 
it  till  he  makes  something  out  of  it. 
All  successful  men  do  this.  A  famous 
strawberry  grower  in  Illinois,  who  has 
made  a  fortune  in  growing  the  fruit,  and 
who  grows  it  every  year  regardless  of 
large  or  light  crops  and  markets  do  not 
bother  him  in  the  least.  He  never  stops 
to  consider  them.  His  business  is  to 
grow  and  market  strawberries,  and  all  of 
his  energy  is  turned  in  that  direction. 
When  prices  are  low  and  others  have 
stopped  shipping  and  abandoned  their 
fields,  he  keeps  right  on  picking  and 
shipping.  He  says  that  in  any  season 
high  prices  always  follow  low,  and  that 
by  picking  and  shipping  right  along  he 
gets  a  good  average  price  for  the  season's 
crop. — Agricultural  Journa  1 


Apple  Snow. 


Stew  or  steam  three  large  tart  apples, 
cored  or  quartered,  hut  not  pared,  drain 
them  and  rub  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  stiff,  add 
half  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  beat 
again;  now  add  the  apples  and  beat  until 
like  a  snow.  Pile  lightly  into  a  glass 
dish  garnished  with  jelly  around  the 
edge  and  serve  with  cold-boiled  custard. 


Get  What  You  Want 

If  "Pacific  Service"  isn't  coming  up 
to  your  expectations  tell  us  wherein 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  your 
grievance  is  caused  by  some  trivial 
matter  that  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

Wc  don't  want  you  to  be  merely  "  satisfied  "  with 
''  Pacific  Service."  Our  aim  is  to  please.  And 
the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  let  us  know.  Write, 
phone,  or  call. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOISE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Anth*r  of  "California  Fruit*,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries . 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  Valves 

FOB  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PD?E.— We  arel 

originators  of  irrigation  appliances.  It  is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  irrigation  problems.      We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  and| 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irriga- 
tion.   Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Hook. 


12M4  Baat  38tk  St.,  Loa  Aagrlra,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  8,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereal*. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  taken  on  a  stronger 
lone,  in  sympathy  with  Northern  and 
Eastern  conditions,  though  local  buying 
is  only  moderately  active.  The  North- 
ern grades  especially  are  firmly  held,  and 
both  Bluestem  and  Red  have  been  marked 
up. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52V 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  ©1.52V. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60  @1.62'..j 

Northern  Red    1.60    ©1.62  V;. 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  still  in  rather  un- 
certain condition,  and  while  some  change 
is  expected  before  long,  feed  is  still  sell- 
ing at  the  old  range.  Brewing  grain  is 
quoted  lower  than  for  some  time  past. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.45  ©1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.40  ©1.45 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  still  dull,  owing  to  lack  of 
demand  for  seed,  but  if  the  present  rain 
is  general  there  will  probably  be  more 
movement.  Holders  are  rather  firm  in 
their  views,  and  no  change  has  been 
made  in  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  ©2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

No  further  change  is  noted,  though 
Eastern  corn  is  still  rather  weak,  with 
little  demand  and  liberal  offerings.  There 
is  some  movement  of  California  corn  in 
the  country,  but  little  is  offered  here. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  ©1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Values  remain  nominally  as  for  some 
time  past,  with  very  little  demand,  sup- 
plies being  ample  for  ail  immediate  needs. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

No  change  whatever  has  been  made  in 
prices  since  the  holidays,  and  trading  in 
general  remains  quiet,  though  there  has 
been  some  demand  for  shipment.  It  is 
expected  that  the  movement  will  increase 
materially  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  holders  are  not  inclined  to  press 
their  stock  on  the  market,  as  there  is 
some  prospect  of  better  prices.  Eastern 
prices  on  limas  for  this  month  are  higher. 
While  stocks  are  about  the  same  as  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  prices  are  not 
so  high,  and  with  rather  doubtful  crop 
prospects  the  outlook  is  good  for  further 
advances. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    4.10  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites   3.85  ©4.00 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  ©3.40 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  ©4.00 

SEEDS. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  week's  rain  will 
stimulate  a  demand  for  alfalfa  and  some 
other  descriptions.  At  the  moment  every- 
thing is  quiet,  with  nothing  new  in  re- 
gard to  prices. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@3O.0O 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    4    ©  4^t 

Hemp    3V2@  4  c 

Millet    J  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Some  Northern  exporters  have  advanced 
their  prices,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in 
local  prices,  though  the  market  shows  in- 
creasing firmness. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  (5)5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Ray  and  Feedstuff*. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  this  market  continue  very 
light.  Up  to  this  week  the  demand  has 
been  very  light,  and  the  shipments  were 
ample  for  all  requirements.  The  unfavor- 
able weather,  however,  has  caused  a  sud- 
den increase  in  demand,  which  with  lim- 
ited supplies  has  caused  a  general  ad- 
vance in  prices.  The  dry  north  wind  has 
done  groat  damage  to  green  feed,  and 
will  bring  a  much  heavier  demand  for 
hay  for  feeding  in  the  interior.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  that  the  cold  weather 
will  have  any  effect  on  the  new  crop,  as 
lit  tie  of  the  grain  has  come  up.  The  out- 
look is  altogether  uncertain,  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  Unless  this  week's 
rain  is  general  and  heavy,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  adequate  supplies  in  this 
State. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00®  22.00 

do    No.  2    16.00@18.50 

Lower  grades    12.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats   •   15.00@20.O0 

Wild  Oats    12.00@17.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  has  been  marked  up  again,  but 
other  lines,  though  in  very  fair  demand, 
are  rather  easy.    Cracked  corn  has  taken 
a  sharp  drop. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.60(919.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    29.00®  3<l.(m 

Garden  Truck 

VEGETABLES. 

Owing  to  the  cold  and  dry  weather  the 
first  of  the  week,  the  local  market  is  now 
very  poorly  supplied  with  most  lines  of 
garden  truck,  and  it  is  believed  that  much 
of  the  crop  in  all  districts  shipping  to 
this  market  has  been  killed.  Prices 
iliow  a  general  and  sharp  advance,  some 
lines  being  practically  out  of  the  market, 
and  from  all  indications  prices  will  rule 
high  for  some  time  to  come.  There  have 
hardly  been  enough  string  beans  to  quote, 
a  few  being  held  at  25c  per  pound,  and 
for  green  peas  the  top  price  of  last  week 
is  now  about  the  minimum.  Cucumbers 
are  much  higher,  and  tomatoes  have  ad- 
vanced a  little,  though  supplies  are  still 
available  from  Mexico.  Eggplant  is  about 
out  of  the  market.  Great  damage  is  re- 
ported to  the  river  celery  crop,  and  prices 
are  accordingly  high,  while  cauliflower, 
sprouts  and  carrots  have  all  been  ad- 
vanced. Rhubarb  appears  to  be  fairly 
plentiful,  ordinary  arrivals  selling  at 
moderate  figures.  Onions  are  quiet  and 
unchanged. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl    40@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   85c@$1.25 

Cucumbers,  Southern",  per  doz.      60@.  85c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    •  75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75@  80c 

Green  Peas,  lb   10@  17'j 

Summer  Squash,  Southern,  bx    1.50®  1.75 

Celery,  crate    2.50©  3.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   3@  5c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   25W  40c 

Sprouts,  lb   5©  6c 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  is  still  in  poor 
shape,  with  large  supplies  and  buying  on 
a  small  scale.  Oregon  stock  is  bringing 
i  little  better  prices,  but  river  stock  has 
"ot  improved. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30®  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl  •  85c®  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.80®  2.00 


Dairy  Product 

POULTRY. 

-Supplies  of  dressed  turkeys  are  about 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  clean  up  well 
at  satisfactory  prices.  The  chicken  mar- 
ket is  stronger  than  for  some  time,  as 
little  has  arriyed  from  the  East  lately, 
and  shipments  from  nearby  points  have 
been  light  for  the  past  few  days.  Young 
chickens  show  the  greatest  firmness, 
with  a  sharp  advance  in  broilers,  fryers 
snd  young  roosters,  old  stock  being  un- 
changed.   Squabs  are  also  firmer. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 


Fryers,  per  lb   20    @24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  c 

Young  Roosters    18    ©25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50©  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  20  c 

do    young   20  c 

do    dressed    24    ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

The  week  opened  with  a  slightly  firmer 
market,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  and 
values  at  present  are  steady  at  about  the 
last  quotations.  With  warmer  weather, 
however,  prices  may  take  a  further  drop. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  ...32  32y2  32Vi  33  33  33  V 
Prime 

Firsts  ..31L.  311/,  3114  — 

Firsts   31  31  31  31      31  31 

EGGS. 

The  downward  tendency  of  eggs  was 
sharply  checked  by  the  cold  weather, 
which  caused  great  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction, and  prices  are  firmly  held  at  a 
higher  level  than  a  week  ago.  The  out- 
look is  rather  uncertain,  though  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  present  values 
can  be  long  maintained. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ...29V.  28V,  29     31      31V-  32V. 
Firsts  ...  .27     27     27     27 Ya  28  30 
Selected 

Pullets. ..25V_.  26      26      28      29  30V- 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  shows  more  strength  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s 
have  been  marked  up  Vc.  Monterey 
cheese,  however,  is  lower,  and  still  tend- 
ing downward. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

Firsts   13V.-C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17VL>c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Chese  18@19  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  very  un- 
favorable to  trading,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  new  to  report.  A  few 
strawberries  and  raspberries  have  arrived 
during  the  week,  but  have  not  been  an 
important  feature  of  the  market,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  none  will  be  offered 
tor  some  time  to  come.  Cranberries  find 
a  moderate  demand  at  the  old  prices. 
Grapes  are  out  of  the  market.  Apples 
are  moving  very  slowly,  and  prices  show 
no  indication  of  change,  as  they  could 
hardly  be  lower,  and  offerings  are  still 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Pears, 
pomegranates,  and  persimmons  move 
only  in  a  very  small  way. 

Cranberries,  bbl  $12.50@13.50 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40©  60c 

Bellefluer    65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    50c@  1.00 

Greenings    50©  75c 

Common    35©  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00@  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Persimmons,  box   75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

All  prices  stand  as  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  there  is  not  much  new  in  con- 
ditions. A  little  inquiry  is  coming  out 
from  other  markets,  but  so  far  the  de- 
mand has  not  taken  on  very  large  pro- 
portions, and  packers  do  not  appear  in 
any  hurry  to  renew  operations.  Unless 
the  rain  continues  it  is  probable  that  re- 
maining supplies  will  be  very  firmly  held, 
and,  as  it  is,  there  is  some  disposition 
to  ask  an  advance  in  several  lines.  Evap- 
orated apples  are  still  dull  and  depressed, 
and  small  sizes  of  prunes  are  hardly  as 
strong  as  they  were,  though  the  premium 
is  still  offered  for  larger  sizes.  Some 
Fresno  interests  report  inquiries  for  rais- 
ins, and  look  for  higher  values,  claiming 
that  supplies  have  been  closely  cleaned 
up  in  the  East.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"Naturally  at  this  season  the  trade  in 
California  fruit  products  is  at  its  light- 
est, and  the  results  of  speculative  oper- 
ations early  last  year,  especially  in  prunes, 
has  been  such  as  io  discourage  speculative 
operations  in  futures.  The  trend  of  prices 
throughout  1912  was  downward,  though 
there  were  occasional  spurts  at  times 
which  carried  quotations  up  a  few  points, 
which  were  lost  on  the  subsequent  reac- 
tion, and  on  the  whole,  prices  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  quite  a  little  lower 
than  at  its  beginning.  The  large  and 
small  size  California  prunes  have  been 
uniformly  firm  since  the  opening  of  the 


season,  but  the  intermediate  counts  have 
been  more  or  less  easy.  The  reason  for 
the  strength  of  the  large  and  small  sizes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exceptionally  large 
export  demand  for  these,  due  to  the  short- 
age in  European  crops.  In  all  lines  of 
California  fruits  the  prices  f.  0.  b.  Coast 
are  on  a  much  lower  level  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Prunes  now  are  on  a  four- 
s'ze  bulk  base  of  31ic  against  6c  in  De- 
cember, 1911;  choice  peaches  offer  from 
the  coast  in  50-lb.  boxes  at  5%c,  against 
9c;  choice  apricots  that  cost  13%c  a  year 
ago  in  50-lb.  boxes  can  now  be  bought  at 
9 '4c;  3-crown  loose  Muscatel  raisins  are 
QOW  quoted  at  2::\c,  choice  seeded  at  414s. 
and  fancy  at  4%c,  whereas  at  the  end  of 
1911  the  f.  o.  b.  Coast  quotations  on  these 
were  4-T4c,  5-ytc,  and  Cc,  respectively." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4,«@  5  c 

Apricots    9    ©10  c 

Figs:  White    4V>c 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    ©5  c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   3    ©  3%c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches   4*4©  4VS>e 

Pears    4    ©7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2V4@  2*4c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4'Ac 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    ©  3V2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auctions  of  citrus  fruits 
did  not  show  any  effect  of  the  California 
frost  conditions,  then  being  fought  on 
this  Coast.  However,  those  in  the  East 
having  fruit  shipped  before  the  freeze 
will  doubtless  get  high  prices  for  the 
fruit.  On  Monday,  at  the  New  York  auc- 
tion, navel  oranges  averaged  low,  the 
prices  being  from  $1.55  to  $3.15.  One 
car  of  navelencias  brought  $3.05  per  box, 
while  lemons  sold  for  $3.35  up  to  $3.95. 
The  other  unction  points  were  about  the 
same  as  New  York.  Arizona  navels 
brought  from  $2.30  to  $7.90  per  box  in 
the  New  York  market  on  Monday. 

The  great  'oss  occasioned  by  the  frost 
this  week  will  cause  a  revision  of  all 
figures  for  the  season's  output.  Up  to 
January  4th  there  had  been  shipped  from 
southern  California,  for  the  season,  2,567 
cars  of  oraimes  and  541  cars  of  lemons. 
Instead  of  a  total  shipment  of  nearly 
45.000  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons  for  the 
season,  die  probabilities  are  that  the 
southern  section  will  not  ship  much  over 
half  that  number.  Of  course,  it  is  too 
son  to  get  any  real  data  on  the  situation, 
and  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  the 
full  amount  of  frost  damage  is  known. 

The  report  of  the  freeze  in  southern 
California  wps  the  signal  for  a  sharp 
advance  in  San  Francisco  prices  for  navel 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  though  at  the 
moment  other  lines  are  unchanged.  Hard- 
ly anything  is  coming  in,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  a  quotation  from  ship- 
ping points  until  the  damage  is  more 
definitely  known.  The  consuming  demand 
here  is  rather  light. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels   $  2.50®  4.00 

Tangerines    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.75®  4.00 

Lemons:  Fancv    4.50®  5.50 

Choice   3.00®  4.00 

Standard    2.00®  3.00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 


Nuts.  Honey,  Hops.  Etc 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, business  being  ouiet,  but  prices  in 
general  arc  firmly  held.  Quotations  are 
those  prevailing  in  the  trade,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  growers'  hands.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  an  abso- 
lute clean-up  of  this  season's  crop  of 
walnuts  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Such  stock 
as  remains  unsold  in  California  is  held 
on  the  basis  of  16c  for  No.  1  Softshell 
and  20c  for  Budded,  f.  o.  b.  common 
shipping  point.  Stocks  in  the  interior 
are  also  in  very  light  supply,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  statement  made  by  a  Kan 
sas  City  broker  to  the  effect  that  No.  1 
Softsheils  are  bringing  18c  in  his  market 
from  first-hand  receivers.  Notwithstand 
ing  this,  there  are  some  holders  here  who 
are  over-anxious  to  clean  up  and  willing 
to  sell,  therefore,  as  low  as  15%c  to  16c 
cx  store  New  York,  although  really  first- 
class  brands  are  held  at  16%  to  17c.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  stock  of  Budded 
anywhere  outside  of  New  York,  and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  three  holders  here. 
In  consequence  of  the  light  supply  of 
Budded,  they  are  firmly  held  at  20  to  22c, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fineness." 
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Almonds — 

Nonpareils    17^0 

I  X  L    16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Drakes    12V2c 

Languedoc    H%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16V2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V2c 

No.  2    10V2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  locally, 
and  while  there  is  still  considerable 
stock  on  hand,  it  is  moving  off  fairly  well 
for  this  time  of  year.  Values  stand  about 
as  before. 

Comb,  white   12y2@14V2c 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  6V2c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Values  are  unchanged,  the  demand  be- 
ing very  light,  while  supplies  are  ample. 

Light   29    @3l>  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buying  has  been  renewed  on  a  large 
scale,  both  in  California  and  Oregon.  The 
Northern  business  is  mostly  between 
dealers,  as  growers  are  holding  for  an 
advance.  Mendocinos  are  well  cleaned  up 
and  recent  sales  in  Sonoma  county  have 
been  at  top  prices. 

1912  crop   10    @18  c 

WOOL. 

The  market  remains  dull,  with  practi- 
cally nothing  offered  in  the  country,  and 
no  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers.  Value? 
are  practically  nominal. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  aud  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 
Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Prices  for  the  more  desirable  classes  of 
atock  are  well  maintained,  but  for  the 
past  two  weeks  the  market  has  shown 
little  activity,  neither  offerings  nor  de- 
mand being  very  heavy.  Country  buy- 
ers, however,  are  expected  to  take  mort 
interest  if  hay  and  general  crop  condi- 
tions improve,  and  the  local  market  is 
pretty  sure  to  develop  a  strong  demand 
for  all  descriptions  of  draft  stock.  It 
is  reported  that  any  increase  of  demand 
w  ill  bring  some  very  fine  offerings  to  this 
market. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225^250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  $180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  ?200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@176 


Live  Stock. 

Practically  everything  in  the  way  of 
live  stock  has  been  marked  up  about  %c, 
cattle  and  sheep  being  especially  strong. 
The  demand  for  dressed  meats  in  the 
local  market  is  picking  up,  and  mutton 
shows  a  sharp  advance. 
Steers:   No.  1    7    @  7 Vic 

No.  2    6%    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    6    @  6%c 

No.  2    5i/4@  5  %c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  4  c 

Calves:   Light    714c 

Medium    694c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Prime  Wethers    5    @  5y±c 

Ewes    4    @  4ytc 

Lambs    6    @  6V4c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11    ©ll^c. . . 

Cows   10i/2@H  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  e 

Small    12    (5)13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  @10V>c 

Ewes    9%@10  c 

Spring  Lambs    12    @13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

The  demand  appears  to  he  increasing 


since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  there  is 
a  little  firmer  feeling  in  regard  to  prices, 
though  so  far  there  has  been  no  quotable 
advance. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  141/2c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  13  @14  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12V-C 

Kip    15    @16  c 

Veal  \   18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23y2  @ 24 y2c 

Dry  Bulls    19V2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24%@25%c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29M>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29%c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   *  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 
Lambs   35®  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  book  on  "Fertilizers,  their  Source, 
Purchase  and  Use,"  second  edition,  by 
Carroll  B.  Smith,  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  has 
been  received.  This  edition  is  larger 
than  the  first  and  is  really  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  fertilizing,  which  is  of  the  most  in- 
terest to  farmers  of  this  and  coming  gen- 
erations. Mr.  Smith  is  well  qualified  to 
write  such  such  a  book,  as  he  has  the 
theoretical  knowledge  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, having  handled  fertilizers  as  an 
agent  and  used  them  in  his  orchard  and 
nursery  work.  To  all  growers  of  trees 
we  would  recommend  this  valuable  treat- 
ise. 


As  this  note  is  being  written  at  San 
Francisco,  rain  is  falling,  which  the 
weather  man  says  will  cover  the  State, 
thus  breaking  a  serious  and  protracted 
drouth.  So  far  the  stockmen  south  of 
the  bay  district  have  suffered  most  from 
lack  of  pasture,  while  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State  has  not  felt  the  need 
of  rain.  Tree  planters  have  doubtless 
delayed  ordering  stock  from  nurseries, 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  season.  To 
such  we  would  suggest  that  now  is  the 
time  to  get  busy.  Write  at  once  your 
needs  to  your  nurserymen,  because  the 
iime  is  growing  short  and  you  may  not 
have  your  order  filled  if  you  postpone 
much  longer.  Get  your  trees  in  and  then 
put  the  water  on  the  land,  if  enough  rain 
does  not  come. 


Perhaps  more  pure-bred  stock  will  be 
brought  into  California  this  year  than 
any  previous  one.  From  all  sections  we 
learn  of  orders  being  placed  in  the  East 
for  all  kinds  of  stock,  particularly  beef 
and  dairy  cattle.  Breeders  are  awake  to 
the  possibilities  of  great  business  at  the 
time  and  following  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  are  preparing  to  get  into 
ihe  game. 


"Colonel,  can  you  lend  me  " 

"No.  sir,  I  can't.  And  if  I  could  I 
wouldn't.  I  have  been  lending  you 
money  for  a  year,  and  you  make  no  ef- 
fort to  return  it." 

"But  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  wouldn't 
lend  me  " 

"And  I  tell  you  beforehand  that  I 
won't." 

"Well,  then,  don't.  I  wanted  to  borrow 
your  fountain-pen  to  make  out  a  check 
for  what  I  owe  you;  but  if  you're  in  no 
rush,  I'm  not. 


Mr.  Cityman  (to  Mr.  Jemmy,  who  is 
after  a  job) : — And  how  long  were  you 
at  your  last  situation. 

Mr.   Jemmy — Three  months. 

Mr.  Cityman — And  what  were  you  do- 
ing? 

Mr.  Jemmy — Three  months 


FLORIDA  FACTS 

Read  the  FLORIDA  GROWER.  The 
only  agricultural  paper  published  in  the 
State. 

Questions  answered. 

Weekly  $1.50,  monthly  50  cents.  U.  S. 
stamps  taken.  Address 

FLORIDA    GROWER,   Pacific    St.,  Tampa, 
Florida.    EDGAR  A.  WRIGHT,  Editor. 


WARNING 


Don't  put  off  ordering  your  ETTERSBURG  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS  until  it  is  too  late. 


Remember  that  Wednesday,  Jan= 
uary  15,  is  the  last  day  your  order 
can  be  sent. 

The  Ettersburg  Strawberry  is  an  absolutely  new  and  superior 
variety.  It  is  the  latest  triumph  of  plant  breeding.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  California  conditions  to  withstand  the  drought  and  heat 
and  will  thrive  where  the  common  varieties  fail. 

If  you  put  out  your  dozen  plants  this  winter  and  let  the  runners 
grow,  you  will  have  sufficient  plants  next  fall  for  a  good  sized  bed ; 
enough  to  keep  your  table  supplied  with  this  delicious  fruit. 


Remember  that  these  plants  are 
sent  to  you  absolutely  free.  You 
don't  have  to  pay  even  the  postage. 

If  your  subscription  is  not  paid  up  to  the  end  of  this  year,  send 
enough  money  to  pay  it  up  with  your  order  for  the  plants.  Do  it 
right  now.   Write  today. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


a,..-,.  •  * 
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they're  what  make  "Western 


Surface  Irrigation  I'ipe  the  best 
and  must  economical  pipe  on  t lie 
market. 

"WESTERN 

No  S'-clivns.    Solid  Length  of  10  II.  6  in. 

will  save  you  money  on  your  pipe  bills. 
It  can  never  leak  because  it  is  riveted  in- 
stead of  being  lock-seamed.  It's  the  pipe 
that  the  thrifty  farmer  has  long  beentj 
ooking  for. 

Write  lor  Lileralure 
WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

OF  CALIFORN'A 

444  MarketSI ,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES,  FRESNO  TAFT 


See  Those 
Rivets 

Mr. 

Farmer? 


California  Stump  Puller 


Powerful 
Durable 


Gets  All 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St,  San  Francisco. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  tn  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
posts  worked  nut  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Mkrysvllle,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  J 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a  J 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self.    You  can  haul  engine  ^ 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get  1 
just  the  speed  desired— the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 


IDEAL 

POWER  FOR 
IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES " 


« 


Gilson 

60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
40  p„rk  ^'»t.waSh,^ton/vvt».  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors  -San  Franeisc o.Sacr amcnlo,  Los  Angeles 


*V-ife  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIESl  OFFICESl 
SA>  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  »18  Market  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentoa  Station,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Aatrelea.  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

Kill  it  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPMCIALTT.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  »<  Bry.at  St...  Baa  Fraael.ro.  Cal. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  Just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  anv  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  Itself  In  a  short  time,  and  It  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees.  etc..  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  Flrat  Prlae  at  Freano  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Alao  manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eavei,  Troughs,  Etc. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Kearney  s  Gift  to  California. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

The  name  of  Theodore  Kearney  and  of  the  Kearney  Estate  at 
Fresno  are  known  to  every  Californian  who  is  interested  in  the  agri- 
culture of  his  State.  The  Kearney  Ranch  is  a  great  ranch;  it  lias 
had  an  interesting  history;  it  will  have  a  great  future.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  tell  of  it,  for  the  value  of  agriculture  is  being  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  The  University  of  California,  which  owns  the 
ranch,  is  being  given  the  support  that  its  services  have  merited,  and 
with  this  support  the  Kearney  Estate  should  take  a  more  prominent 
position  than  it  has  heretofore. 

Ownership.  -It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  Kearney  Estate  is  owned, 
or  at  least  managed,  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 


rerlected  in  the  outline  of  policy  for  the  management  of  the  property. 
"It  is  not  right,"  said  Mr.  Merritt  to  the  writer,  "for  the  University 
to  undertake  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  public  and  leave  her  own 
problems  unsolved.  Our  aim  in  the  management  of  the  Kearney  Estate 
will  be  to  overcome  those  difficulties  t hat  we  meet,  thus  learning  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  met  by  others."  How  this  is  being  brought 
about  will  be  taken  up  later. 

The  conception  of  Dean  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
known  to  our  readers.  When  the  ranch,  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  and  occasion  calls  for  it- 
a  Farm  School,  like  that  at  Davis,  will  be  established.  That  at  Davis 
will  specialize  on  animal  husbandry.  That  at  Kearney  Park  will  deal 
particularly  with  viticulture,  horticulture,  forage  crops,  and  other  soil 
products.  It  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  this,  being  in  the  greatest 
viticultural  and  horticultural  section  of  the  State. 


sity.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  just  as  a  city  lot  would  be.  Kearney  evidently  intended 
*  to  have  it  used  for  the  benefit  of  California  agriculture,  and  certainly 
it  will  be,  ultimately.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  all  the  estate 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  controlled  was  a  few  acres,  which 
was  leased  from  the  Regents,  just  as  other  tenants  would  lease. 

The  detailed  management  of  the  ranch  was  in  the  hands  of  R. 
Friselle,  Kearney's  manager,  up  until  his  death  last  September.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  managed  by  his  son,  S.  P.  Frisselle.  .Thus  it  can 
almost  be  said  that  the  property  has  been  handled  as  Kearney  himself 
would  have  handled  it  had  he  lived. 

The  ultimate  management  of  the  Estate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ralph 
P.  Merritt,  as  Comptroller  of  the  University  of  California.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  Mr.  Merritt  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  this  University,  and  therefore  has  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  future  and  possibilities  of  California  agriculture  that 
a  mere  business  man  might  not  have. 

Policy. — This  insight  into  the  needs  of  California  agriculture  is 


Nature. — The  Kearney  Ranch  is  one  of  the  greatest  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia. Originally  it  was  a  solid  block  of  10,000  acres.  Small  ranches 
all  over  it  were  sold  by  Kearney  to  private  parties,  and  the  ranch  now 
comprises  only  about  5,380  acres,  pretty  well  cut  up  by  small  farms. 
Of  this  5,000  odd  acres,  a  large  proportion,  especially  of  the  best  laud, 
is  leased  out,  so  that  the  actual  acreage  managed  as  a  ranch  is  lim- 
ited to  the  vineyard,  some  good  alfalfa  land,  and  a  fair  amount  of  land 
that  contains  too  much  alkali  to  be  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

Kearney's  Personality. — Theodore  Kearney  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  but  with  the  personality  and  aspirations  of 
a  feudal  baron.  Without  relatives  and  without  personal  friends,  of 
an  abrupt  and  rather  domineering  disposition,  he  yet  wished  to  be 
high  in  the  public  esteem.  Everything  he  touched,  everything  he 
owned,  had  to  be  the  best.  The  boulevard  he  laid  cut  from  the  city" 
of  Fresno  to  the  Kearney  Park  and  through  the  ranch,  fourteen  miles 
in  length,  will  be, .  as  Jong  as  the  trees  bordering  it  last,  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the.  State.  To  lay  out  the  Kearney  Park  of  260  acres 
(Continued  on  Page  68.)- 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fui- 
mshed  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m. ,  .lan.  14,  1913: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

5.03 

•21.84 

lit  94 

54 

84 

Red  lilufT  

2.90 

11.11 

11.69 

50 

28 

.46 

3.32 

8.44 

54 

30 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.71 

6.69 

9.86 

54 

36 

San  Jose  

.66 

2.30 

7.18 

58 

30 

.38 

1.69 

4.30 

58 

28 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

4.24 

48 

6 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.14 

2.21 

7.99 

58 

28 

Los  Angeles  

.70 

1.64 

6.27 

68 

36 

San  Diego  

.80 

2.52 

4.06 

66 

34 

The  Week. 

How  cold  was  it/  We  do  not  exactly  know. 
There' are  some  figures  at  the  head  of  this  column 
which  are  official  and  unimpeachable  for  the 
places  where  the  thermometers  were  in  the  towns 
indicated,  but  there  were  colder  places  in  the  en- 
vironment of  all  these  towns,  no  doubt.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  determine  where  it  was.actually 
coldest,  if,  in  fact,  it  should  ever  be  known.  Our 
gUess  last  week,  that  "similar  temperatures  would 
be  found  in  comparable  places  throughout  the 
State,"  still  holds  good,  so  far  as  we  know. 

How  much  cold  will  an  orange  tree  survive  with- 
out serious  injury  to  mature  wood?  We  do  not 
know.  Evidently  a  citrus  tree  will  endure  a  lower 
temperature  than  we  deemed  possible  two  weeks 
ago.  Since  our  last  issue  we  have  been  in  valley 
piaees  where  the  thermometer  fell  below  any- 
thing previously  recorded,  since  the  American  oc- 
cupation, and  we  have  seen  citrus  trees  which 
gave  no  sign  of  serious  injury.  In  fact,  all  that 
could  be  seen  was  a  certain  amount  of  leaf  curl- 
ing on  the  outmost  shoots — nothing  more  than 
one  would  expect  to  see  after  a  run  of  dry  wind. 
The  older  leaves  on  the  same  trees  had  not  chang- 
ed pose  or  aspect ;  the  bark  was  smooth  and  sound. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  tree  might 
not  fully  resume  its  normal  aspect,  unfurl  the 
curling  leaves  and  start  new  growth  far  out  on 
the  twigs,  as  its  habit  is,  for  there  was  no  sign  of 
injury  even  to  the  twigs  carrying  the  curling 
leaves.  And  trees  exactly  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed had  passed  through  a  temperature  of  16° 
Fahr.  How  many  leaves  they  may  possibly  lose 
Inter,  and  whether  there  will  be  somp  killing 
of  twigs  cannot  lie  told  so  soon,  but  with  the 
worst  possible  of  such  minor  injuries  it  will  re- 
main a  surprise  that  citrus  trees  could  go  through 
such  freezing  temperature  and  retam  life  in  their 
aerial  parts. 

Attitude  of  the  Tree  Toward  Low  Temperatures. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  trees  to  which 


we  allude  had  worked  out  their  own  salvation 
through  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  condition 
of  wood  and  leaf  produced  by  attainment  of  ma- 
turity. The  tissues  were  tough  and. hard  as  Leaf 
and  wood  structure  of  a  citrus  tree  ever  become: 
the  percentage  of  freezable  moisture  was  at  a 
minimum:  the  cell  walls  were  at  their  maximum 
of  strength.  It  is  at  least  supposable  that  by  this 
process  a  plant  comes  to  its  highest  resitance  of 
ill  effects  by  stress,  whether  stress  come  through 
temperature  extremes  or  drouth  extremes  or 
wind  power  or  what  not,  which  tries  the  souls  of 
plants.  Now  in  the  particular  place  where  we 
saw  trees  which  had  apparently  acquired  this 
quality,  there  had  previously  been  at  work  all 
the  recognized  agencies  Influencing  maturity  and 
dormancy.  The  fruit  had  matured  and  been  re- 
moved. There  had  been  for  about  two  months  a 
marked  lowering  of  temperatures  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  autumnal  progress  toward  the  opening 
of  winter.  There  had  been  decrease  in  soil  mois- 
ture ;  since  there  was  no  fruit  to  finish,  irrigation 
had  ceased  and  the  trees  were  meeting  the  bur- 
den of  lessened  transpiration  by  what  they  could 
get  from  a  scant  rainfall.  Everything  which 
makes  for  lessened  vegetative  energy  in  a  plant 
had  visited  these  trees  and  they  were  subsisting 
upon  simply  a  maintainence  ration  of  nourishing 
and  sustaining  influences.  They  were  at  a  mini- 
mum of  activity  and  a  maximum  of  stress-resis- 
tance; apparently  a  temperature  of  16°  Fahr.  did 
not  phase  them.  We  cannot  know  what  more  they 
would  endure,  but  we  do  seem  to  know  that  what- 
ever greater  activity  or  condition  of  environment 
could  bring  more  free  water  into  their  tissues, 
would  also  have  made  them  liable  to  whatever 
different  degrees  of  leaf-killing,  twig-killing,  bark- 
bursting  could  be  produced  by  the  mechanical 
force  of  expansion  which  accompanies  the  solidi- 
fication of  water  in  the  process  of  freezing.  They 
had  in  their  tissues,  apparently,  less  water  to 
freeze  and  possibly  greater  cell  strength  to  hold 
what  they  had.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
winter  killing  of  other  fruit  trees  in  wintry  cli- 
mates that  the  structure  of  resistant  trees  is  ac- 
companied by  a  fortified  cell-structure.  It  may 
therefore  be  a  reasonable  assumption,  until  some- 
one demonstrates  otherwise,  that  the  change  in 
cell  structure  in  process  of  maturing  may  increase 
resistance  to  freezing  as  well  as  the  reduction  of 
moisture  content  of  the  tissue.  And  this  may  be 
true,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  t hat  ex- 
treme low  temperatures  have  less  effect  in  tree- 
killing  if  moisture  extraction  is  not  allowed  to  go 
too  far.  But  all  that  relates  to  deciduous  trees 
and  has  to  do  with  death  of  tissue  by  desiccation 
lather  than  with  destruction  of  tissue  by  ruptures 
caused  by  expansion  of  enclosed  water.  The  ever- 
green tree  may  be  liable  to  both,  under  certain 
conditions  perhaps,  but  it  is  clearly  the  latter 
which  is  involved  in  our  injuries  to  citrus  trees, 
and  apparently  the  tree  by  preceding  preparatory 
processes  can  protect  itself  against  serious  suf- 
fering by  a  temperature  of  16°  Fahr. 

Recuperative  Conditions. 

Avoidance  of  permanent  injury  by  frost  is 
largely  conditioned  by  influences  which  allow  a  re- 
sumption of  relations  between  sap  and  its  con- 
tainers, and  it  is  well  known  that  maintenance  of 
a  low  temperature,  just  above  the  point  which 
causes  increased  injury,  makes  for  restoration  of 
normal  condition  in  the  tissue.  This  is  supposed 
to  hold  only  in  cases  in  which  cell-bursting  and 
bark-lesions  have  not  occurred  or  have  occurred 
only  to  very  slight  extent.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  even  actual  ruptures  may  produce  greater 
effects  if  the  return  to  high  temperatures  is  too 
sudden  to  allow  upset  conditions  to  adjust  them- 


selves in  the  adjoining  tissue.  It  is  not  possible 
at  the  moment  to  measure  the  effect  of  such  in- 
fluences, believed  to  be  favorable,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  such  influences  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  slight  injury  to  foliage  which  we 
saw  about  60  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
temperature  of  16°  Fahr.  above  noted.  The  tem- 
perature rose  slowly;  there  was  no  intrusion  of 
sunshine:  there  was  quite  an  amount  of  snow, 
slowly  melting,  and  a  dense  cover  of  cloud  from 
which  light  misty  rain  occasionally  fell.  The  trees 
were  in  snow,  rain  or  cold  mist  from  the  low  point 
of  16°  until  the  time  of  our  visit,  60  hours  later, 
and  how  much  longer  we  do  not  know.  Appar- 
ently the  trees  had  ideal  conditions  for  resistance 
and  ideal  conditions  for  recovery  also. 

Thus  we  outline  what  we  saw  during  the  week. 
We  are  not  writing  geographically  now.  and  we 
do  not  say  where  the  observations  were  made,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  made  with  official  thermom- 
eters in  a  well  known  citrus  district  which  has 
been  making  considerable  shipments  for  a  gooil 
many  years.  We  expect  to  return  to  the  place  as 
scon  as  conditions  afford  a  clear  demonstration 
whether  our  present  conviction  of  the  comparative 
innocence  of  16°  is  true  or  otherwise.  So  far  as 
the  observation  has  gone  it  surprises  us.  We  have 
said  nothing  about  the  fruit.  It  had  been  for  the 
most  part  marketed  some  time  before,  but  of 
course  plenty  of  specimens  remained.  We  hazard 
no  comment.  The  fruit  ought  to  have  been  frozen 
solid,  but  it  was  not;  what  sort  of  injury  it  chose 
t^  take  we  shall  know  later.  We  have  had  all  the 
surprise  we  can  stand  this  week. 


Immense  Losses  in  Citrus  Fruits. 

In  parts  of  the  State  from  which  orange  and 
lemon  crops  are  harvested  and  shipped  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  there  have  been  im- 
mense losses  by  frost,  which  will  ha\*e  far-reach- 
ing effects,  because  the  revenue  derived  from 
citrus  sales  is  distributed  throughout  our  whole 
population.  From  estimates  made  by  transporta- 
tion companies,  the  anticipated  losses  in  dollars  is 
put  roundly  in  this  category: 

By  growers   twenty  millions 

By  handlers   five  millions 

By  railways  ten  millions 

There  are  several  general  objections  to  be  urged 
to  this  line  of  figuring:  first,  there  was  never  a 
citrus  crop  of  such  value  gathered  in  this  State: 
second,  of  the  crops  hitherto  gathered,  the  grow- 
ers never  realized  so  large  a  share  of  gross  returns 
— even  if  all  boxing  and  packing  house  charges 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  growers'  receipts,  as  we 
presume  these  statisticians  intend.  The  common 
belief  is  that  after  the  dealers  and  transportation 
companies  secure  their  fixed  charges,  the  balance 
goes  to  the  growers,  for  production  and  getting 
the  produce  into  the  cars,  aud  that  as  a  rule  only 
about  one-half  of  the  sales'  receipts  at  delivery 
points  goes  to  growers  for  furnishing  the  fruit  IB 
shipping  form.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimate 
above,  we  really  have  to  congratulate  the  dealers 
and  transportation  interests  for  escaping  with 
such  relatively  small  losses.  The  general  truth  is. 
however,  that  losses  have  been  great  all  around, 
and  when  loss  is  measured  by  disappointment  and 
hardship,  the  grower  gets  most  of  that  and  de- 
serves the  warmest  sympathy  and  consolation. 

Relative  Position  of  Citrus  Production. 

In  view  of  the  great  losses  encountered  and  the 
recent  popularity  of  citrus  undertakings  and  en- 
ttrprises,  it  is  possible  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  California  agriculture  as  a  whole,  the  impor- 
tance of  failure  in  this  line  of  products  for  a  year 
may  be  overestimated,    It  is  therefore  desirable 
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to  understand  just  the  relation  citrus  fruit  pro- 
duction bears  to  the  total  agricultural  output  of 
the  State.  We  take  the  census  report  just  issued, 
which  gives  "farm  values"  of  California  prod- 
ucts for  1909.  There  has  been  increase  since  then, 
but  all  lines  of  production  have  advanced,  some  of 
them  quite  as  fast  as  citrus  fruit  production,  and 
their  relativity  is  preserved : 

Dairy  products  $20,443,977 

Poultry  products    14,684,000 

Meat  products   33,627,000 

Field  products   100,409,039 

Orchard  fruits    18,358,897 

Citrus  fruits    16,752,101 

Grapes    10,846,812 

We  thus  take  a  few  of  the  leading  products  to 
show  that  great  and  highly  esteemed  as  are  our 
citrus  fruits  and  significant  as  they  are  in  winning 
interest  and  investment  for  California  they  are 
only  one  of  our  several  main  lines  of  agricultural 
activity  and,  serious  as  a  considerable  loss  of  the 
crop  may  be  individually  or  locally,  it  has  per- 
haps already  been  made  good  to  the  State  by  the 
few  inches  more  of  rain  and  snow  brought  to  the 
season's  total  by  the  same  storms  that  wrought 
havoc  in  the  citrus  groves.  California,  is  great  in 
her  special  products,  but  her  incomparable  en- 
dowment lies  unquestionably  in  the  breadth  of 
productive  scope  which  employs  her  unique  va- 
riety of  adaptations. 

Agricultural  Credit. 

The  losses  of  the  citrus  growers  are  giving  point 
to  many  plans  which  are  being  laid  by  the  solons 
at  Sacramento  to  secure  loans  for  agricultural 
purposes  at  interest  rates  and  terms  which  are 
fractional  of  those  thus  far  available.  The  inter- 
est manifested  at  Sacramento  is  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  general  agitation  of  fair  money  for 
farmers  in  which  we  have  tried  to  do  our  share. 
Among  the  several  propositions  thus  far  advanced 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  form  the  final  pro- 
vision may  assume,  but  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  there  would  be  something  doing  ere  long. 
One  proposition  looks  to  placing  the  millions  ac- 
cumulated in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  service  of 
farmers  instead  of  bankers  from -whom  it  now  se- 
cures two  per  cent.  Another  is  to  levy  taxes  in 
counties  or  districts  which  shall  be  loaned  by 
county  treasurers  at  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent 
for  terms  covering  ten  years,  if  desired — the  ac- 
cruing interest  to  be  used  as  taxes,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  such  invested  funds  might  ere  long  yield 
money  enough  to  meet  county  expenses.  At  the 
same  time  there  comes  from  Washington  the  an- 
nouncement1 of  a  bill  in  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  farm  loans  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  Loan  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  President.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  raise 
funds  for  loaning  to  "bona  fide  tillers  of  the  soil" 
on  farm  mortgages,  by  the  issue  of  Government 
bonds  at  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  interest.  The 
loans  would  be  made  on  farms  at  least  one-half 
of  which  must  be  under  cultivation. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  evidently  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  what  Europe  is  doing  for  agri- 
cultural credit,  for  Senator  Birdsall  of  Placer 
county  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  legislature 
for  the  appointment  of  two  California  members  of 
the  commission  which  is  going  to  Europe  this  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  to  study  the  plans  of  loans  made  agri- 
culturists in  countries  of  the  Old  World.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  position  taken  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Governors 
at  Washington  and  is  the  California  idea  which 
Mr.  Lubin  proposed  to  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress,  as  we  noted  at  the  time.   It  will  be  for- 


tunate indeed  if  the  experience  of  the  citrus  grow- 
ers should  awaken  the  State  to  the  fact  that  agri- 
cultural enterprises  are  of  such  a  character  that 
they  should  be  forever  freed  from  the  exactions 
which  the  financial  interests  have,  perhaps  inno- 
cently, forced  upon  them  since  history  began. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Pruning  Old  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  an  old  orchard  contain- 
ing some  apple  trees  about  40  years  old — trees 
well  shaped  but  with  plenty  of  main  branches  and 
limbs  all  very  long.  The  trees  bear  profusely  in 
alternate  years  but  the  fruit  is  small.  In  pruning 
would  you  advise  cutting  out  some  main  limbs 
where  there  are  over  3  or  4  and  thus  making  big 
wood  reduction  (where  sunburn  protection  can 
still  be  guarded]  or  would  you  only  shorten  in  the 
branches  and  thin  the  fruit  sevei*ely? 

I  note  your  book  "California  Fruits"  says 
pruning  late  in  the  dormant  season  is  preferable 
for  promoting  fruit  growth.  Would  you  advise 
deferring  the  above  kinds  of  pruning  until  after 
March  in  Santa  Cruz  mountains;  elevation  half  a 
mile? — K.  E.  C,  Los  Gatos. 

We  would  not  remove  main  branches  unless 
they  are  clearly  too  numerous  or  have  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  interference  with  each  other 
or  have  become  weakened  or  feeble  in  some  way. 
In  such  cases  the  space  is  worth  more  than  the 
branch.  If  the  tree  has  a  fair  framework  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  disturb  it  in  order  to  get  down 
to  an  arbitrary  limit  of  three  or  four  main 
branches :  sometimes  the  tree  can  carry  more. 
If  after  the  tree  is  too  thick,  thin  it  out  by  re- 
moving side  branches  of  more  or  less  size — sav- 
ing the  best,  judging  by  both  vigor  and  position. 
Work  through  the  whole  top  in  this  way  until 
you  reach  the  b.est  judgment  you  can  form  of 
enough  space  and  light  for  good  interior  foliage 
and  fruit.  Apple  branches  should  seldom  be 
shortened,  and  when  this  seems  desirable,  cut  to 
a  side  branch  and  not  to  a  stub  which  will  make 
a  lot  of  weak  shoots  or  brush  in  the  top  of  the 
tree. 

We  cannot  remember  either  thinking  or  writing 
that  "pruning  late  in  the  dormant  season  is 
preferable  for  promoting  fruit  growth."  We  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  any  such  effect. 
Pruning  late  in  the  growing  season,  that  is,  sum- 
mer pruning  of  trees  which  are  making  too  much 
wood  growth,  does  as  a  rule  promote  fruiting. 
We  doubt  that  your  trees  need  such  treatment. 
The  probability  is  that  they  need  winter  pruning 
to  promote  growth  and  possibly  they  need  better 
cultivation  fertilization  and  perhaps  some  water 
in  the  late  summer  to  help  them  hold  their  leaves 
later  and  make  better  fruit  buds.  Pruning  "late 
in  the  dormant  season"  finds  the  tree  ready  to 
heal  over  cuts  quickly  because  the  sap  is  rising 
and  getting  ready  for  business.  Therefore  remov- 
ing large  branches  is  best  done  late  in  the  dormant 
season,  but  such  pruning  has  no  particular  ref- 
erence to  fruiting  that  we  know  of. 


Grafting-Over  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  graft 
into  the  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell  some  other  kind 
of  a  walnut?  The  trees  are  fifteen  years  old,  and 
what  would  be  a  good  month  to  graft  them? — 
S.  L.,  Winters. 

If  the  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  are 
not  bearing  satisfactorily  crops  of  good  nuts  they 
may  be  grafted  over  to  advantage  with  scions 
of  any  tree  in  the  neighborhood  which  is  bearing 
plenty  of  good  nuts.  Or  they  may  be  grafted 
over  with  scions  of  the  varieties  now  being  most 
widely  planted  in  central  California — the  Fran- 
quette,  Mayette.  Willson 's  Wonder.  Concord,  etc. 


Graft  first  before  the  new  growth  starts  as  indi- 
cated by  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 


Pruning  Frosted  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  the  writer  re- 
garding pruning  of  two-year-old  orange  orchard, 
also  nursery  stock  buds  that  are  badly  injured  by 
frost;  how  much  to  prune  and  at  what  time.  Also, 
is  it  advisable  to  irrigate  orchard  at  this  time? — 
C  E.,  Ducor,  Tulare  county. 

As  soon  as  you  can  see  how  far  injury  has 
gone  down  the  branch  or  stem,  cut  below  it,  so 
that  a  new  shoot  may  push  out  from  sound  wood, 
and  heal  the  cut  as  soon  as  possible.  This  applies 
to  growths  of  all  ages.  In  the  case  of  buds,  if  you 
can  only  save  a  single  node  you  may  get  a  bud 
started  there  and  make  a  tree  of  that.  In  the  case 
of  trees,  large  or  small,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
cut  above  the  forkings  of  the  main  branches,  ii' 
possible,  and  when  this  much  of  the  tree  remains 
sound,  a  new  tree  can  be  formed  very  quickly.  It' 
the  main  stem  is  injured,  bark  cracked,  etc.,  cut 
below  the  ground  and  put  scions  in  the  bark  with- 
out splitting  the  root  crown;  wax  wed  or  other- 
wise, cover  exposed  wood  to  prevent  checking,  [f 
this  is  successfully  done,  root-rot  may  be  pre- 
vented and  the,  wound  covered  with  new  bark 
while  the  strong  new  stems  are  developing  above. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  reasonably  moist  by 
irrigation  in  the  absence  of  rainfall. 


Treatment  of  Bark  Injuries  by  Frost. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  20-acre  lemon  grove, 
mostly  two  years  old,  hurt  by  frost.  The  bark  on 
some  of  the  trees  has  split  in  place.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  help  same,  by  waxing  or  cover- 
ing up  or  otherwise.  Am  anxious  to  save  top  if 
possible.  Any  information  will  be  appreciated. — 
Owner.  Los  Angeles. 

If  bark  is  cracked  and  loosened  by  .frost  around 
the  branch  or  stem,  we  know  of  no  treatment  but 
cutting  back  to  uninjured  wood  below — even  to 
the  root  crown,  as  prescribed  in  answer  to  another 
querist  this  week.  If  there  is  injury  in  spots  and 
not  encircling  the  branch  or  stem,  treat  as  you 
would  any  other  mechanical  injury  cutting  around 
the  injured  spot  to  sound  bark,  covering  the  ex- 
posed wood  with  thick  lead  and  oil  paint  or  with 
asphaltum,  grade  D.  or  with  grafting  wax.  If  the 
wound  is  in  the  sun,  the  covering  should  prefer 
ably  light  colored  to  reflect  heat  and  guard 
against  sunburn  of  the  new  bark,  which  will  start 
to  grow  from  the  edges  of  the  sound  bark  around 
the  cut.  We  know  of  no  treatment  which  will 
cause  frost-lifted  bark  to  reunite  with  the  wood 
surface  below  it. 


Training  Old  Grape  Vines  on  Pergolas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  four  acres  of  Muscats 
about  ten  years  old.  I  want  to  train  some  of  them 
over  a  pergola.  I  propose  to  saw  off  a  little  of  the 
top  limbs,  which  have  no  strong  shoots,  some  being 
half  rotted  away,  then  cut  off  completely  the  thin 
wood,  leaving,  say,  three  of  the  strongest  shoots-; 
these  I  propose  to  just  trim  the  ends  off.  I  further 
intend  to  water  and  manure  next  summer,  as  well 
as  sulphur.  The  rest  of  the  Muscats  I  propose  to 
cut  out  all  growth  below  the  head  (I  think  these 
are  what  you  call  suckers  in  your  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits"),  cut  out  the  weak  shoots  and  prune 
the  new  growth  to  three  buds.  I  want  to  train 
six  Mission  vines  (trunk  a  foot  thick)  so  that  they 
will  cover  a  large  pergola.  Shall  I  cut  out  all  but. 
say,  six  shoots  and  trim  the  ends  of  these? — Sub- 
urban, Pasadena. 

You  can  certainly  grow  the  vines  which  you 
mention,  in  the  way  you  propose,  and  are  likely  to 
get  very  satisfactory  results  with  such  careful 
operation  as  you  indicate.  You  can  select  the 
heavy  wood  growth  of  the  vine  which  best  serves 
your  purpose,  sawing  away  the  undesirable  parts 
and  paint  the  wound  over.  In  fact,  the  operation 
which  you  propose  seems  perfectly  feasible  if  fol- 
lowed in  the  way  you  specify, 
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How  to  Sell  Dried  Fruits  in 

England. 


To  the  Editor:  After  aii  interval  of  eleven 
years,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there 
is  a  very  large  and  only  partially  exploited 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  California 
dried  fruits.  Dried  peaches,  apricots  and  pears 
are  plentifully  displayed  in  the  groecr's  windows 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  hut  prunes,  except  some 
very  small  and  inferior  ones,  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  evidence  until  the  holiday  season  ap- 
proaches. Whoever  eats  any  of  these  fruits 
properly  cooked  likes  them,  but  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  cook  or  use  them  is  only  imparted  in 
isolated  cases  by  some  chance  individual,  like  the 
writer,  who  may  be  visiting  in  this  part  of  the 
world  once  in  a  decade. 

Advertising. — The  questions  are,  first,  does 
California  want  to  extend  her  market  in  this 
direction,  and,  second,  is  she  willing  to  do  any 
advertising?  Assuming  the  answer  to  the  first 
to  be  in  the  affirmative,  no  one  will  dispute  the 
statement  that  it  is  necessary  to  advertise,  and  it 
only  remains  to  decide  who  will  do  it,  and  how? 
California  prunes  are  retailed  at  an  almost  uni- 
form price  of  14  cents  a  pound.  The  best,  pro- 
cessed prunes,  imported  from  France,  up  to  60 
cents  a  pound.  California  peaches,  12  cents,  apri- 
cots, 16  cents,  pears,  16  cents,  and  Australian 
apricots,  20  cents.  Australian  dried  fruits  were 
handsomely  displayed  at  a  recent  grocers'  exhi- 
bition held  in  London,  but  none  from  California. 
At  the  various  Australian  exhibits  were  attend- 
ants who  distributed  circulars,  on  the  envelopes 
of  which  was  printed,  "With  the  compliments  of 
the  South  Australian  Government,"  accompanied 
with  the  official  stamp.  A  part  of  the  information 
therein  is  as  follows : 

•  •  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

''Insist  on  having  South  Australian  Sun  Dried 
Apricots,  because  one  pound  of  these  apricots  will 
yield  the  maximum  of  fruit  when  soaked,  and  the 
flavor,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  South  Atistral- 
ian  soil  where  the  fruit  is  grown,  is  delicious,  and 
loses  nothing  in  character  from  the  freshly  picked 
fruit. 

"Do  you  realize  that  when  you  purchase  South 
Australian  Sun  Dried  apricots  at  lOd  (20c)  per 
lb.  you  are  buying  the  finest  apricots  in  the  world 
at  equal  to  2d'  (4c)  per  lb.  for  fresh  fruit  ?" 

Also,  knowing  the  English  taste  for  jam,  these 
directions  are  given: 

"JAM. 

"Dried  apricots  make  jam  of  excellent  color 
and  flavor  and  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  1  lb.  of 
dried  fruit  will  make  4  lbs.  of  jam  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  4d  (8c)  per  lb. 

"To  make  jam,  prepare  the  dried  fruit  as  for 
stewing  (directions  given  in  circular  as  to  rinsing, 
soaking,  adding  syrup,  and  simmering).  Place 
the  required  quantity  of  soaked  fruit  in  a  pre- 
serving pan,  add  1  lb.  of  the  best  white  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  soaked  fruit.  The  time  of  boiling 
is  as  with  the  fresh  fruit,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
add  more  water." 

A  Bogus  Jam, — As  is  well  known,  apricot  pulp 
is  imported  here  from  California.  Part  of  this  is 
made  into  jam  by  firms  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  one  in  particular,  whose  brand  is 
frequently  seen  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  sold 
in  glass  jars  at  12  cents  a  pound.  It  has  a  slight 
flavor  of  apricot,  and  is  of  a  pale,  amber  color. 
To  hazard  a  guess,  I  should  say  that  half  or  three- 
fourths  of  it  was  vegetable  marrow,  which  is  very 
commonly  used  here  as  a  base  for  many  preserved 
fruits,  owing  to  its  tastelessness,  cheapness,  and 
generally  high  price  of  any  good  fruit. 

The  point  is,  that  the  English  consumer  is  pay- 
ing 12  cents  a  pound  for  a  jam  which  is  only 
partly  fruit,  when  he  might  just  as  well  have  an 
abundance  of  the  best  apricot  or  peach  jam,  un- 
adulterated, at  8  cents  or  less  a  pound.  Peach 
would  be  less,  as  half  the  amount  of  sugar  would 
be  ample  and  the  fruit  itself  is  cheaper. 

Prune  Jam. — I  had  o'ecasion  to  point  out,  some 
years.ago,  that  a  surplus  of  prunes  might  at  any 


time  be  run  down  into  jam,  most  of  the  pits  being 
easily  removable  during  cooking.  The  advantage 
is  that  no  sugar  whatever  is  required,  the  natural 
sweetness  being  sufficient.  Edward  Berwick,  so 
well  known  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  will  bear  me 
out  in  this.  The  United  States  is  surely  a  market 
for  such  a  delicious  and  cheap  conserve,  but  Great 
Britain  even  more  so  if  it  were  but  known.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  jam  would  be  made  over 
here  from  the  dried  fruit. 

Why  Australian  Fruit  Sells.— At  the  recent 
"Grocers'  Exhibition"  in  London,  dealers  told 
me  that  Australian  dried  fruits  were  bought  up 
on  arrival,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  intelli- 
gently advertised,  and  this  advertising  must  be, 
primarily,  educational.  Those  who  won't  eat 
' '  American  tinned  fruit ' '  in  any  form,  do  eat  it 
after  English  manufacturers  have  put  it  into  glass 
in  some  other  shape.  A  notable  instance  is  with 
small  sized,  rather  under  ripe  "pie  fruit"  from 
California,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  cans  and 
used  with  other  fruits  as  a  "Sweet  Fruit  Pickle," 
put  up  in  very  elegant  long-necked  glass  jars. 
Of  course  the  name  "California"  does  not  appear, 
and  a  representative  of  the  firm  showed  me  how 
it  was  done.  So  with  Messrs.  A  &  B's  apricot 
jam.  California  supplies  the  apricots  but  no  one 
knoAvs  it.  England  supplies  the  vegetable  mar- 
row, and  no  one  knows  that. 

The  Result. — Australia  and  Canada  are  adver- 
tised everywhere  as  the  sources  of  supply  of  all 
the  best  fruits,  and  South  Africa  will  soon  follow. 
"Canadian  Grape  Juice,"  as  the  "pure  non- 
alcoholic wine  of  the  grape"  is  recommended  for 
all  those  who  object  to  alcohol.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  California  was  the  home  of  the 
vine,  and  that  grape  producers  complained  of  low 
prices,  and  yet  Canada  is  getting  ahead  of  her 
even  with  the  grape.  Australian  Burgundies  of 
several  brands  are  in  great  -favor,  and  have 
enormous  sale.  Years  ago  California  wines  were 
placed  on  the  English  market  in  considerable 
quantity.  Unknown,  and  almost  unheralded,  they 
were  sneered  at  by  the  trade  and  are  now  never 
called  for. 

Ways  to  Advertise.- —The  only  way  to  advertise 
in  any  unexploited  market  is  to  create  a  demand 
first  by  exciting  curiosity  and  to  have  the  goods 
to  back  up  the  demand  when  it  comes.  This  was 
Australia's  way  with  her  wines,  and  it  paid;  this 
is  Australia's  way  with  her  fruits  and  it  is  going 
to  pay.  Canada  is  already  following  suit  with 
apples  and  now  with  grape  juice. 

Bight  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London,  where 
some  buildings  were  being  torn  down  to  widen 
the  thoroughfare,  the  surrounding  fence  was 
artistically  painted  with  views  depicting  fruit  and 
farm  scenes  in  Australia.  Millions  of  people  see 
it  and  on  whom  it  imprints  a  lasting  impression. 

In  the  market  place  of  one  of  the  first  large 
cities  I  visited,  in  the  Midland  counties,  the  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  covered 
van,  on  wheels,  from  which  a  man  was  handing 
out  literature  and  giving  advice  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  Canada,  for  fruit,  graiu,  or 
stock  farming.  And  the  governments  of  the  re- 
spective provinces  in  these  various  countries  assist 
in  this  work.  It  is  "class  legislation"  to  advertise 
the  land  and  what  may  be  done  with  it.  Is  not 
everyone  who  walks  or  rides  anywhere  on  the 
land  benefitted,  whether  he  lives  in  city  or 
country,  and  whatever  may.be  his  particular  busi- 
ness ? 

Ways  to  Advertise.— Methods  of  advertising 
easily  suggest  themselves,  but,  above  all,  adver- 
tising must  be  persistent.  It  also  must  be  along 
educational  lines,  and  to  that  end  the  Cinema  is 
the  first  means,  if  a  great  and  present  oppor- 
tunity is  now  to  be  made  the  most  of.  The 
Picture  Palace  shows  are  much  more  of  a  recog- 
nized educational  institution  here  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  Scala  Theatre,  Piccadilly. 
London,  is  featuring  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  crowded  houses.  Today's  papers  state 
that  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  an  orchestra 
of  one  hundred,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Cinemato- 


graph ;  which  conies  as  a  shock  to  many ;  but  it 
is  a  "sign  of  the  times." 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
coming  San  Francisco  Exposition,  California  still 
has  the  chance  to  retrieve  much  that  she  has  lost, 
if  she  will  seize  this  opportunity  and  show  herself 
to  English  people  as  what  she  really  is.  Much 
may  be  done,  as  a  start,  by  moving  pictures; 
much  more  if  such  educational  advertising  is 
properly  followed  up,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  best  products  to  "make  good." 

Interest  in  California  has  slackened  because 
California  herself  showed  no  interest  ;  this  un- 
desirable condition  was  augmented  when  the 
United  States  Senate  took  action  in  regard  to 
Panama  Canal  tolls  which  has  been  criticised  as 
much  in  the  United  States  as  in  Britain,  but  which 
feeling  is  becoming  less  intense,  and,  so  far  as 
California  is  concerned,  I  believe  will  soon  cease 
to  exist,  since  the  publication  of  the  petition  for 
an  honorable  and  amicable  settlement  of  Great 
Britain's  protest,  signed  by  President  Wheeler, 
President  Jordan,  Mgr.  Kiordan,  Mr.  Kahu  and 
others. 

The  Happy  Foreigner. — One  other  word:  I  be- 
lieve in  California;  I  preach  California  whenever 
opportunity  occurs,  and  that  is  almost  daily,  but 
I  fail  to  sec  any  good  resulting  from  filling  Cali- 
fornia farmers  with  the  fantastic  delusion  that 
European  countries  are  "effete,"  or  lacking  in 
progress.  Isolated  instances  might  be  cited  here 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  in  support  of  such 
a  proposition  of  course.  The  "yellow"  press 
stories  about  dire  poverty,  distress  among  farmers, 
starvation  amongst  laboring  classes,  is  all  rubbish. 
There  is  no  more  here  than  one  finds  the  world 
over  in  any  large  cities.  Arriving  in  England 
after  the  coal  miners'  strike,  I  spent  some  time  in 
the  coal  districts  and  found  the  miners  spending 
almost  every  evening  at  a  picture  palace;  all 
smoking,  all  looking  well-fed  and  happy.  Among 
the  farmers  after  one  of  the  worst  harvests  ever 
known,  owing  to  continued  wet  weather,  there  is 
evidence  of  prosperity  everywhere.  I  find  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  and  machinery:  and 
"scrub  stock,-'  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or 
swine,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Much  product; 
is  sent  to  market  by  motor-truck,  and  motor  as 
well  as  traction  plows  are  very  common.  In  the 
orchard  districts  (very  small  as  compared  with 
California  l,  all  cultural  methods,  spraying,  etc., 
are  of  the  best.  Add  to  all  this  the  adverse  physi- 
cal conditions,  and  it  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
postulate  that  a  farmer  who  makes  a  living  under 
such  existing  adverse  conditions  would  get  rich 
where  weather  and  climate  favored  him. 

Leonard  Coaxes. 

97  Wantage  Koad,  Reading,  England. 


KEARNEY'S  GIFT  TO  CALIFORNIA. 
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around  his  residence,  he  brought  out  the  best 
landscape  architect  he  could  secure.  R.  Ulrich. 
the  man  who  laid  out  the  grounds  of  Del  Monte 
and  the  grounds  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 
He  built  a  magnificent  residence,  with  walls  of 
sun-dried  adobe  three  feet  thick,  which  is  cool 
on  the  hottest  daj*  of  summer;  dug  out  a  lake 
in  the  park,  and  with  the  dirt  built  a  mound 
upon  which  to  construct  a  chateau  to  cost  half 
a  million  dollars;  but  he  put  the  ranch  several 
thousand  dollars  in  debt  to  build  the  chateau 
and  died  before  the  work  was  started.  By  his 
personality  he  built  up  a  Raisin  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation that  pulled  the  industry  out  of  the  most 
disastrous  condition  possible,  and  by  that  per- 
sonality wrecked  the  Association  again. 

History. — The  Kearney  Ranch  was  not  founded 
as  a  ranch ;  it  was  founded  as  a  real  estate  ven- 
ture. The  West  Side,  where  it  lies,  was  at  first 
considered  merely  an  alkali  waste.  Kearney  saw 
its  possibilities  and  secured  10,000  acres  a  few 
miles  west  of  Fresno.  He  brought  water  to  it. 
laid  out  the  boulevard  and  the  park  to  prove  the 
possibilities  of  the  land,  established  the  nucleus 
of  a  settlement  at  the  park,  and  in  1892  opened 
the  land  to  settlers  in  a  great  auction  held  in 
Fresno.  . 

The  park,  by  the  way.  is  half  purely  ornamen- 
tal and  half  commercially  productive.  It  con- 
tains the  rarest  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Kear- 
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ney  was  a  rose  fancier,  and  roses  of  all  kinds 
were  purchased  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  the  open  spaces  between  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  alfalfa  is  grown.  Around  the  outside 
and  in  blocks  elsewhere,  oranges  and  olives  are 
grown.  The  park  has  been  kept  up  fully  since 
Kearney  died  and  is  a  little  more  than  self-sup- 
porting, in  spite  of  the  large  acreage  to  orna- 
mentals. 

When  the  sale  was  held  the  raisin  industry  was 
in  good  condition,  and  much  land  was  sold.  The 
buyers  nearly  all  bought  on  time,  and  most  of 
Hi  em  planted  quite  a  few  vines,  practically  all 
Muscats,  the  standard  raisin  grape.  Then  came 
the  dark  ages  of  the  raisin  industry.  Vineyards 
could  not  pay  operating  expenses,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  returning  a  surplus  to.  pay  off  mortgages. 
Buyers  in  the  Kearney  tract  met  financial  dis- 
aster; they  sold  to  outsiders,  or  simply  gave  up 
the  fight  and  the  land  reverted  to  Kearney.  He 
never  had  an  acre  of  Muscats  set  out.  All  of 
the  Kearney  vineyard,  once  nearly  a  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  was  planted  by  purchasers  and 
reverted  to  the  seller.  The  3,500  and  more  acres 
not  in  the  Estate  were  saved  by  purchasers  or 
others  who  took  it  off  their  hands.  Kearney  was 
thus  forced  to  farm  his  land,  keeping  the  vine- 


Kearney  Ranch  are  hurt  by  alkali.  The  vine- 
yard is  being  cut  down  at  the  rate  of  about  50 
acres  yer  year,  and  some  of  the  alfalfa  land  is 
hit  also.  When  the  alkali  is  overcome  it  will 
mean  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  wealth  to 
the  estate,  and  it  will  mean  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  scientific  drainage  to  the  whole  West 
Side,  an  encouragement  to  the  formation  of 
drainage  districts. 

It  is  planned  to  tile  drain  160  acres  of  alkali 
land  on  the  ranch  according  to  the  system  that 
will  be  adopted  if  drainage  districts  are  formed, 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Adams  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Irrigation  Investigations.  The  land 
will  be  flooded  from  a  canal  on  the  higher  side, 
and  the  drainage  water,  containing  the  alkali  that 
it  will  wash  out,  will  be  led  into  a  sump  on  the 
lower  corner  and  pumped  into  a  canal  passing 
close  by  If  successful,  as  other  such  systems 
have  been,  it  will  make  the  best  kind  of  land 
out  of  nearly  valueless  property  at  small  expense. 
The  University  in  solving  its  own  problems  will 
solve  the  problem  of  others. 

Raisin  Production. — Raisin  improvement  is  not 
prospective,  like  the  drainage,  but  it  is  in  the 
way  of  accomplishment.  There  are  about  700 
acres  in  vineyard,  some  of  which  is  hit  by  alkali, 


out.  The  only  animals  kept  are  the  mules  to  do 
the  ranch  work,  about  fourteen  mares  from  which 
the  mules  are  raised,  two  or  three  cows  for  milk, 
and  some  hogs.  It  is  intended  to  put  up  some 
model  hog-pens  for  these.  Only  enough  alfalfa 
land  is  kept  to  raise  hay  for  the  stock,  with  a 
little  surplus,  and  the  land  that  is  too  alkaline 
for  vineyard  or  alfalfa  is  planted  to  barley  for 
hay. 

Kearney  intended  to  make  the  ranch  the  head- 
quarters for  the  settlers  on  the  property  and  to 
put  up  a  store.  This  is  still  run  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  benefit  of  the  management  and  the 
convenience  of  tenants  and  freeholders  in  the 
ranch. 

What  the  future  will  bring  forth  the  future 
only  will  tell.  Kearney  was  one  of  the  wonder- 
ful men  of  early  California ;  he  left  a  wonderful 
property  in  the  hands  that  would  use  it  to  do 
the  most  good.  The  management  is  using  it  to 
demonstrate  scientific  and  practical  farming,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  district.  The  ranch  is 
now  practically  free  financially,  and  great  plans 
are  made  for  it.  The  people  of  the  State  are 
awaking  to  support  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University,  for  whose  benefit  it  will  be 
used,  and  the  way  is  open  for  abundant  progress. 


Kearney  Avenue,  Leading  From  Fresno  to  the  Kearney  Estate. 


yards,  especially,  in  his  hands.  Alfalfa  land  he 
usually  rented  to  tenants.  Possibly  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  better  prices  for  raisins  to  make 
his  farming  profitable  and  to  sell  his  land  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  activities  in  the  Raisin 
Associations. 

Progress. — When  Kearney  died  the  estate  was 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  $200,000.  It  also  was 
burdened  by  a  suit  for  ownership  against  the 
Regents,  and  until  this  was  settled  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  debt 
has  been  gradually  reduced  until  now  the  value 
of  the  raisins  on  hand  is  enough  to  pay  off  all 
the  debt  and  leave  the  property  clear.  Once  the 
debt  is  paid,  it  is  clear  that  the  ranch  is  on  a 
better  basis  for  development  than  when  there  was 
a  burden  against  it.  Run  as  it  is,  and  not  as  a 
big  ranch,  the  activities  are  limited.  Only  two 
features  of  problems  and  progress  can  be  dealt 
with  here:  drainage  and  raisin  production. 

Drainage. — Drainage  is  the  great  problem  to 
be  solved  on  the  ranch  and  in  the  district.  Re- 
move the  alkali  and  no  better  land  can  be  found 
anywhere,  but  irrigation  and  a  rising  water- 
table  brings  the  alkali  up,  kills  the  crops  and 
kills  the  land.  The  whole  West  Side  is  threat- 
ened where  gravity  irrigation  is  practiced ;  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  are  rendered  practically 
valueless  and  will  continue  so  until  drainage  is 
successfully  accomplished. 

Drainage  will  do  the  work,  and  there  is  talk 
of  making .  drainage  districts  through  the  West 
Side,  which '  will  mean  a  heavy  assessment  on 
property,  with  many  owners  doubtful  of  the  value 
of  the  drainage.    Several  thousand  acres  of  the 


and  yet  there  were  735  tons  taken  off  this  season. 
The  tonnage  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  50  tons  per  year, 
while  the  acreage  has  been  decreasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  50  acres  per  year.  One  block  produced 
approximately  1%  tons  per  acre  this  season. 

The  increase  has  been  largely  due  to  better 
pruning  methods.  The  vineyards  were  set  out 
by  many  owners,  mostly  inexperienced,  and  the 
original  pruning  was  badly  done.  The  policy  in 
pruning  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  build  up 
and  lift  up  the  head  of  -the  vines,  to  round  them 
up,  to  prevent  the  decay  that  develops  when  the 
heads  are  wide  and  flat  and  open  to  the  sun.  Re- 
sults speak  for  themselves. 

Fertilization.- — The  method  of  fertilization  dem- 
onstrates how  alfalfa  and  dairying  fit  in  with 
other  kinds  of  farming.  Most  of  the  land  leased 
out  is  alfalfa  land,  used  for  dairying.  Accord- 
ing to  the  leases,  the  manure  all  goes  to  the 
estate ;  it  is  not  put  back  on  the  alfalfa.  The 
manure  is  most  valuable  for  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains and  alfalfa  can  get  all  the  nitrogen  it  wants 
from  the  air.  Thus  in  the  fall  the  corrals  are 
cleaned  and  the  manure  put  on  the  vineyard, 
where  all  of  the  plant  food  will  do  good,  and 
any  fertilization  the  alfalfa  needs  is  attended  to 
by  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  vineyard  is  gone  over  once  in  two  years 
or  oftener,  enough  manure  being  put  on  to  make 
up  for  what  the  raisins  remove  and  to  keep  the 
soil  in  excellent  physical  condition.  To  this,  as 
well  as  to  the  pruning,  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  vineyard. 

Other  Features. — As  we  have  said,  outside  of 
the  vineyard  most  of  the  good  land  is  leased 


It  can  perform  a  great  service  as  a  ranch  and 
a  great  service  as  the  location  for  a  farm  school. 


CUT  OUT  SURPLUS  WALNUT  TREES. 


Winter  usually  affords  leisure  to  cut  out  sur- 
plus walnut,  or  other,'  trees  when  a  grove  is 
planted  too  thick.  People  often  hate  to  lose  a 
nice  big  tree  when  they  have  gone  to  great 
expense  to  get  it,  although  there  is  a  big  ad- 
vantage to  the  other  trees  by  so  doing. 

On  the  Bishop  Ranch  in  the  La  Patera  section 
of  Santa  Barbara  County  several  years  ago, 
every  other  walnut  tree  was  cut  out  of  a  twenty- 
five-year-old  grove,  the  trees  originally  being 
set  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  advantages  were 
at  once  apparent,  the  grove  yielding  ten  per 
cent  more  the  following  season  than  they  did 
under  the  old  system  and  the  crops  have  been 
getting  better  ever  since.  Sixty  feet  is  about 
close  enough  for  mature  trees  in  a  walnut  grove 
and  when  the  ground  is  so  shaded  that  the  sun 
and  air  cannot  penetrate  the  trees  will  not  thrive. 


SUGAR   AND   ACID   IN  ORANGES. 


The  Spokane  health  experts  have  fixed  a 
standard  for  a  properly  ripened  orange.  Fol- 
lowing a  series  of  tests  in  the  city  laboratory 
of  oranges  offered  for  sale  in  Spokane,  Health 
Officer  J.  B.  Anderson  prohibited  last  week  the 
sale  of  all  oranges  in  which  the  ratio  of  sugar 
to  citrus  acid  is  not  seven  to  one  or  greater. 
This  ruling  is  directed  against  fruit  shipped 
green  from  the  orchards  and  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  way  or  ripened  by  artificial  means,  such 
as  "sweating." 
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Fruit  Hints  From  Palestine. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

No  other  one  country  has  as  great  interest  to 
the  average  American  citizen  as  has  Palestine. 
For  Californians  especially,  this  country  ought 
to  he  especially  interesting  as  it  resembles  Cali- 
fornia in  climate  and  topography  more  closely 
than  any  other  country  that  we  know.  At  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  just  held  at  Fresno, 
Mr.  A.  Aaronsohn,  director  of  the  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  in  Palestine,  was  a 
visitor  and  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  upon  "Fruit  Grow- 
ing in  Palestine."  Some  of  the  facts  brought 
out  in  his  address  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
our  fruit  men  everywhere. 

Although  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  area 
of  California,  nearly  every  section  of  California 
has  its  approximate  counterpart  in  Palestine.  The 
latter  has  similar  soils,  rainfall,  seasons,  and  tem- 
peratures. Our  fruits  are  known  there,  a  few 
not  grown  here  also  being  grown  more  or  less 
commonly  in  Palestine.  The  latter  country  has 
the  advantage  over  California  in  that  the  vari- 
eties grown  have  been  for  thousands  of  years 
tested  and  acclimated. 

Oranges. — Palestine  is  rapidly  coming  forward 
;is  a  citrus  district,  though  its  small  area  pre- 
vents a  great  total  export.  About  1,200,000 
noxi's  arc  shipped  per  year,  which  output  will 
be  doubled  in  three  years  time.  The  sole  variety 
grown  is  the  Jaffa,  also  grown  to  a  small  extent 
lu  re.  There  are  radical  differences,  however,  be- 
tween the  Palestine  Jaffa  and  the  California  or- 
ange, probably  owing  mostly  to  methods  of  cul- 
ture. The  Palestine  fruit  can  be  shipped  to  Liv- 
erpool in  the  latter  part  of  September,  though  it 
would  be  in  better  condition  later  on.  Here  it 
is  a  medium  late  orange.  Its  quality  in  Pales- 
tine makes  it  bring  the  top  price  in  Liverpool. 
It  also  gets  the  hardest  kind  of  handling,  and  yet 
unloads  with  only  10  to  12%  loss.  This  handling 
consists  partly  in  a  two  hours'  trip  on  camel- 
back  from  packing-house  to  the  sea — the  camel 
being  a  quite  jolty  means  of  transit.  It  is  then 
taken  out  to  the  steamer  in  a  small  boat  in 
rough  water  and  put  into  the  hold  of  a  steamer 
utterly  without  refrigeration  for  a  three  weeks' 
journey  to  Liverpool.  All  packing  and  handling 
is  rough,  and  the  firmness  of  the  fruit  is  seen 
in  its  small  loss  by  decay. 

Cultural  differences.— The  first  reason  for  dif- 
ference in  quality  from  the  California  fruit  is 
possibly  in  type,  as  we  may  have  a  poorer  type 
of  Jaffa  than  they  in  Palestine.  This  does  not, 
however,  count  for  more  than  part  of  the  differ- 
ence. The  next  thing  is  that  all  the  Jaffa  oranges 
are  grown  by  themselves.  They  are  there  prac- 
tically a  seedless  variety,  owing,  it  is  thought, 
to  absence  of  cross-pollination,  seedlessness  im- 
proving the  quality.  Here  they  are  grown  where 
the  pollen  can  blow  in  from  the  more  common 
varieties  and  develop  quite  a  number  of  seeds. 
Another  thing  is  the  stock.  They  are  grown  on 
a  sweet  lime  stock.  A  few  have  been  tried  on 
bitter  orange,  stock,  which  results  in  a  different 
and  poorer  quality  of  fruit.  The  climate  where 
they  are  grown  is  like  that  of  San  Diego.  Appar- 
ently, if  they  could  be  grown  by  themselves  near 
San  Diego  on  sweet  lime  stock,  they  would  be 
much  different  from  the  ordinary  California 
Jaffa. 

The  trees  were  planted  seven  feet  apart  until 
recently  and  were  not  pruned.  The  space  has 
now  widened  to  about  12  to  15  feet.  Parasites 
take  care  of  insect  pests  to  a  greater  degree  than 
here,  there  being  red.  black  and  purple  scale  to 
keep  down.  All  cultural  and  marketing  prac- 
tices are  backward. 

Olives. — Mr.  Aaronsohn  is  inclined  to  fear  that 
California  olive-growing  is  dangerous  here  owing 
to  labor  costs,  as  the-  Asiatic  labor  is  much  less 
expensive  than  labor  here.  They  can  grow  olives 
for  .$25  per  ton  there,  owing  to  cheap  labor,  which 
is  an  intimation  that,  if  the  tariff  was  off,  the 
methods  improved  in  pickling,  and  the  markets 
developed,  California  growers  would  have  hard 
competition.  As  showing  the  possibilities  of  con- 
sumption. Mr.  Aaronsohn  stated  that  olives 
pickled  according  to  Eastern  methods  were  a 


very  common  article  of  diet  in  Palestine. 

As  a  hint  to  the  planter,  the  custom  of  the 
Arabs  might  be  followed  in  planting  a  fig  tree 
or  so  here  and  there  through  the  olive  grove. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  scutalista  to 
live  through  the  winter  and  come  out  strong 
against  the  black  scale  on  the  olive,  thus  keeping 
it  under  control. 

Carobs  for  Olives. — To  take  the  place  of  the 
olives,  My.  Aaronsohn  strongly  suggested  the 
planting  of  good  varieties  of  carob  trees,  not  as 
fruit,  but  for  forage  for  our  live  stock.  These 
grow  finely  in  California  and  can  be  seen  from 
Butte  to  San  Diego.  Those  grown  in  this  State 
are  all  seedlings  of  poor  quality  in  comparison 
with  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Good  carob  trees  on  only  average  land  in  Pal- 
estine, with  a  rainfall  like  that  of  much  of  our 
interior  valley,  will  often  make  about  five  tons 
of  pods.  These  are  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
paltable  forage  foods  that  can  be  found.  They 
contain  about  40%  sugar  and  fair  amounts  of 
protein.  Being  a  legume,  they  are  not  hard  on 
the  soil. 

The  trees  make  fine  avenue  trees  and  should 
be  given  attention  by  every  stockman.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above,  they  should  run  close  the  best 
claims  for  thornless  cactus. 

California  Reciprocates.  California  is  pleased 
at  these  suggestions,  and.  to  reciprocate,  it  is 
nice  to  be  able  to  say  that  she  has  done  lots  for 
Palestine.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago,  agriculture 
was  more  backward  in  Palestine  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  When  modern  agricul- 
tural development  was  started,  the  investigators 
had  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  A  number  of  young 
men  were  sent  to  the  European  agricultural  col- 
leges for  technical  training,  but  it  was  found 
when  they  came  to  apply  what  they  had  learned, 
that  humid  agriculture  could  result  in  greater 
failures  than  utter  inexperience.  The  search  for 
accurate  information  that  would  apply  to  Pales- 
tine led  to  California,  and  California  bulletins 
and  publications  are  all  sent  for  and  studied. 
Ml*.  Aaronsohn  volunteered  the  information  in  a 
private  conversation  that  every  copy  of  the 
Pacific  RuBAX  Press  was  kept  on  file  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  was  thought  of  very  highly. 

INFECTION  OF  THE  VINE  BY  MILDEW  IN 
THE  SPRING. 

|  W  ritten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
L.  Bonnet.] 

Last  year  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  Oidium  of  the  vine  or 
"Powdery  Mildew,"  on  account  of  the  cool  and 
moist  weather  of  some  weeks  of  July  and  August. 
Vineyards  which  are  ordinarily  kept  free  from 
it  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  too  early  ap- 
plications of  sulphur  were  this  year  badly  in- 
fected with  powdery  mildew.  There  the  first 
crop,  which  received  the  protection  of  the  sulphur 
applications,  arrived  at  maturity  without  much 
damage,  but  the  second  crop  suffered  heavily 
from  mildew.  In  Sonoma  County  the  disease 
was  still  more  serious  and  sulphuring  vines  con- 
tinued there  even  after  grapes  had  begun  to 
change  color.  In  both  places  the  foliage  of  the 
vine  was  badly  affected,  as  well  as  the  canes, 
and  one  may  fear  that  next  season  will  be 
again  very  dangerous  for  the  crop  because  of  the 
numerous  winter  spores  ("perithecia")  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  fungus. 

Can  those  small  black  sacs  containing  spores 
infect  the  vine  next  year?  Plant  pathologists 
attach  a  great  importance  to  those  perithecia  and 
generally  it  is  held  by  them  that  the  fungus  is 
able  to  survive  from  year  to  year.  A  few  ex- 
periun  nis  in  ascertain  tin-  possibility  of  infection 
of  the  vine  by  these  winter  spores  were  made 
this  summer. 

Perithecia  gathered  in  the  fall  of  1911,  in 
Berkeley,  were  placed  in  hanging  drops  at  17° 
and  27°  C.  Out  of  twenty-two  perithecia  under 
experiment  at  17°  C.  only  six  cracked  their 
envelopes,  without  throwing  out  the  asci  contain- 
ing spores  as  they  are  supposed  to  do.  One 
ascus,  for  instance,  remained  for  nine  days  half- 
way out  of  one  perithecia  and  without  breaking. 


Out  of  fifteen  perithecia  in  hanging  drops  at  27° 
C.  only  two  cracked  their  envelopes  after  nine 
days  without  throwing  out  the  asci  containing 
spores. 

In  these  experiments  a  few  perithecia  were 
broken  by  handling  and  the  spores  in  contact 
with  water  did  not  germinate. 

On  May  10th  a  Muscat  vine  growing  in  a  pot 
was  inoculated  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  with 
perithecia  placed  in  drops  of  water  in  moist 
atmosphere.  After  twenty-six  days  there  was  no 
infection. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  perithecia 
or  winter  spores  have  very  little  chance  to  infect 
vines  in  the  spring,  since  with  such  an  amount 
of  water  as  in  these  experiments  the  spores  do 
not  break  open  and  that  the  ascospores  acci- 
dentally thrown  out  do  not  germinate. 

Can  conidia  or  summer  spores,  which  spread 
the  disease  during  the  growing  season,  infect 
the  vine  next  year?  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  they  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  the  winter  because  of  their  fragil  constitution 
and  that  mildew  does  not  originate  from  them  in 
the  ,  spring.  Experiments  on  the  germination 
of  summer  spores  in  hanging  drops  seem  to 
corroborate  this  opinion. 

Out  of  about  150  young  conidia  placed  in  hang 
ing  drops  at  17°  and  27°  C,  only  six  are  sup 
posed  to  have  germinated  and  were  probably  but 
short  conidiophores.  as  most  of  the  conidia 
broke  open  without  germinating.  In  this  case 
their  granulate  protoplasm  spread  out  of  Un- 
broken conidia.  As  conidia  have  a  short  ger- 
minating power  and  that  they  cannot  stand  a 
prolonged  contact  with  water,  spring  infection 
with  last  year's  conidia  is  impossible,  for  they 
are  destroyed  during  winter. 

If  this  infection  is  not  likely  to  originate  from 
winter  spores  and  is  impossible  by  means  of 
summer  spores  what  part  of  the  fungus  causes 
it?  The  theory  generally  accepted  is  that  in- 
fection of  the  vine  is  due  to  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  which  remains  alive  in  the  browned 
tissues  of  spurs  of  pruned  vines.  Experiments 
are  being  carried  out  to  test  the  value  of  this 
theory. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Pruning  Neglected  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  become  a  sub 
scriber  to  the  BUBAL  Press  and  want  some 
advice  on  pruning  grape  vines,  through  your 
columns.  The  varieties  of  wine  grapes  in  my 
vineyard  are.  Mission,  Carignane,  Zinfandel. 
Petit  Bouschet,  and  Sauvignon  Vert.  The  vine- 
yard has  borne  light  crops  for  the  past  couple  of 
years  and  the  brush  now  in  the  vines  is  heavy 
and  very  long,  also  the  pruning  has  been  done 
by  contract  and  the  vines  are  of  poor  shape. 
Should  I  cut  them  back  pretty  heavily  or  should 
plenty  of  wood  be  left  and  the  shaping  of  the 
vines  extended  over  several  years? — Parker 
Tai.iiot,  Santa  Rosa. 

Comments  by  Professor  Bioletti. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  the  communica- 
tion of  Parker  Talbot  regarding  pruning,  and 
it  seems  plain  from  his  letter  that  somebody 
has  been  pruning  all  the  fruit  off  his  vines. 
When  vines  of  any  kind  make  an  extraordinary 
large  growth  and  bear  unsatisfactory  crops,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  prune  them  longer,  that  is, 
to  leave  more  fruit  buds  at  the  pruning.  This 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  Mission,  Carignane, 
Zinfandel  and  Petit  Bouschet  simply  by  leaving 
a  larger  number  of  spurs.  These  spurs  should  be 
of  two  eyes  when  the  canes  are  of  moderate 
thickness,  and  three  eyes  when  they  are  especi- 
ally large.  lit;  should  also  be  careful  to  see 
that  these  spurs  are  not  made  from  water 
sprouts,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  consist  of 
the  bases  of  canes  growing  out  of  two-year-old 
wood,  i.  e.,  the  spurs  of  the  previous  year. 

With  the  Sauvignon  Vert,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  leave  two  or  more  long  fruit  canes  as  well  as 
the  spurs.  These  fruit  canes  should  be  very 
candidly  chosen  from  wood  of  medium  size, 
growing  out  of  two-year-old  wood. 

With  regard  to  reshaping  badly  pruned  vines, 
little  can  be  done,  if  the  vines  are  old.  Gradu- 
ally the  vines  can  be  made  a  little,  more  sym- 
metrical by  cutting  off  an  arm  here  and  there 
where  it  is  misplaced  or  too  long. 

University  of  California. 
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A  View  of  the  Lakeville  Ranch 
of  A.  W.  Foster. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  writer  has  often  wondered  why  so  few  of 
the  multitude  who  follow  a  chosen  career,  ever 
achieve  success.  One  might  count  very  easily 
the  names  of  those  who  have  added  renown  to 
the  lines  of  live  stock  breeding  in  our  State. 
This  great  problem  commands  consideration. 
Why  should  there  result  from  all  efforts  so  little 
of  excellency  and  so  much  of  mediocrity.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  stock 
in  which  thousands  engage  with  enthusiasm  and 
high  aspiration.  It  is  the  most  difficult  achieve- 
ment that  is  ever  more  potent  to  spur  us  on  to 
more  strenuous  endeavor.  It  is  really  discour- 
aging at  times  to  consider  hoAv  really  few  first- 
class  animals  we  manage  to  produce.  How  few 
great  sires  and  dams  have  left  their  names  to 
posterity;  how  few  colts  or  calves  in  our  State 
have  come  anywhere  near  the  ideal  of  their 
kind ! 

One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  the  breeder 
lacks  that  divine  discontent  which  is  the  fore- 
bearer  of  all  genius  and  the  mainspring  of  all 
really  excellent  achievements.  It  seems  we  be- 
come satisfied  with  what  we  have  or  with  some- 
thing less  than  the  very  best  of  its  kind  at  which 
stage  we  assume  the  limit  of  our  progress  has 
been  reached  and  from  then  on  we  begin  to 
retrogress. 

Another  reason  which  is  harder  to  understand 
than  the  first  mentioned  is  that  we  are  unable 
to  criticise  the  results  of  our  own  efforts.  This 
defect  in  a  breeder  means  failure  from  the  very 
start. 

To  win  success  a  breeder  must  use  cool  and 
well  calculated  judgement ;  be  able  to  render 
merciless  decision  in. the  matter  of  the  unfit  and 
unsound  and  must  be  qualified  to  judge  im- 
partially his  own  animals  with  the  eye  of  a 
stranger.  More  than  all  he  must  have  the 
willing  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  must'  be  ready 
to  pay  well  for  the  results  that  he  is  looking  for. 

Most  of  us  lack  that  wonderful  well-balanced 
mind  that  keeps  an  equilibrium  and  prevents 
us  being  drawn  from  the  right  course  in  the 
matter  of  breeding  by  either  one  wrong  point 
of  view  or  the  other.  Even  though  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  an  ideal  to  breed  to, 
we  must  not  sacrifice  the  essentials  to  the  non- 
essentials in  the  pursuance  of  this  ideal.  This 
is  the  great  danger  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  breeding  of  cattle  we  have  been 
sacrificing  practical  points  for  the  matter  of 
color,  shape  and  all  the  effective  touches  that 
tally  in  the  show  ring  until  as  a  result  we  have 
two  distinct  classes  of  cattle,  show  animals  and 
utility  stock. 

This  article  is  being  written  to  show  that 
some  of  our  large  ranches  which  are  being 
developed  chieliy  from  the  utility  standpoint 
can  be  made  successful  where  nothing  but  the 
very  best  of  registered  sires  and  studs  are  used 
to  accomplish  the  work. 

The  writer  recently  spent  two  days  with  A.  W. 
Foster  on  his  great  Lakeville  ranch,  comprising 
nearly  twenty  thousand  acres,  in  Sonoma 
County.  Nature  has  favored  this  ranch  with  a 
blanket  of  grass  comprising  English  rye-grass, 
(illaree  and  other  native  grasses  and  which  on 
account  of  the  location,  are  green  most  of  the 
year,  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  great 
meadows  of  England  and  Southern  France. 
While  there  the  writer  saw  and  had  instilled 
into  his  mind  many  useful  and  practical  ideas 
of  the  workings  of  live  stock  which  might  at 
some  time  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 
Five  separate  branches  of  live-stock  breeding 
are  carried  on  successfully,  namely,  dairying, 
raising  mutton,  raising  beef  for  the  early  mar- 
ket, raising  draft  horses  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  San  Francisco  drayman  and  lastly 
the  maintaining  of  a  registered  Shorthorn  herd. 

Dairying. — Any  one  who  has  the  least  doubt 
that  pure-bred  Shorthorns  are  not  of  the  dual 
purpose  kind  had  better  visit  this  dairy  with 


its  hundred  and  forty  pure-bred  milking  Short- 
horns and  see  for  himself  these  large  beautiful 
animals  with  great  udders  converting  the  luxuri- 
ous grasses  on  this  ranch  into  milk. 

Mr.  Foster  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
these  great  cows  and  believes  that  the  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products  are  fast  learning  the 
value  of  pure  milk,  cream  and  butter  and  the 
better  they  become  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  quality  in  dairy  products  the  more  they  can 
be  induced  to  buy.  This  is  a  condition  that 
every  progressive  dairyman  should  welcome. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  for  a  progressive  man 
in  producing  a  low  grade  article  and  getting  a 
price  to  match  it  simply  because  the  whole 
transaction  can  be  easily  accomplished.  Every 
dairyman  should  go  after  the  fancy  trade.  It 
does  not  matter  how  fastidious  the  customer 
may  be,  he  should  be  able  to  furnish  the  goods, 
for  it  is  in  such  that  the  greatest  profit  exists. 
It  is  also  the  belief  of  Mr.  Foster  that  if  every 


to  be  a  mistake.  Mr.  Foster  has  in  his  mind  a 
plan  for  the  building  of  sheep  sheds  which  some 
day  he  may  put  into  execution  as  he  is  a  firm 
believer  that  warmth  and  a  little  shelter  during 
the  lambing  season  would  swell  his  sheep  profits. 
The  flock  comprises  high-grade  Shropshire  ewes 
and  nothing  but  registered  Shropshire  rams  are 
used.  Mutton  is  the  main  object  although  the 
shear  from  this  flock  is  a  very  profitable  item. 
In  1911  the  lambs  from  this  ranch  sold  for  $4.20 
per  head.  In  1912  they  sold  for  around  $4.00 
per  head.  As  the  usual  per  cent  of  lambs  from 
the  flock  is  over  one  hundred  per  cent  and  as 
the  ewe  band  is  nearly  six  thousand  in  number, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  branch  of  the 
industry  is  paying  a  handsome  profit  to  its 
owner. 

Beef  for  the  Market. — Baby  beef  or  as  near  to 
this  as  possible  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  plant 
regarding  its  range  activities.  Five  or  six 
hundred  cows  of  the  very  best  type  of  beef 
Shorthorns  graze  these  well  grass-covered  pas- 
tures. Nothing  but  registered  Shorthorn  bulls 
of  the  very  best  type  have  been  used  on 
this  ranch.  With  such  an  array  of  matrons 
and  high-class  bulls,  under  good  management, 
nothing  but  first-class  results  can  be  expected. 
Proof  of  this  is  shown  when  the  steers  from  this 


Group  of  Short-Horns  and  Their  Fine  Home  on  the  Lakeville  Ranch. 


dairyman  would  make  a  special  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  products  so  that  when 
they  appear  on  a  customer's  table,  the  latter 
will  be  satisfied  with  his  purchase  and  the  next 
decade  would  witness  a  forty  per  cent  increase 
in  the  demand  for  milk  and  its  products.  There 
fore  it  is  the  idea  of  the  management  of  this 
dairy  herd  to  continually  pick  the  choicest  cows 
for  development  to  their  utmost  capacity  as 
producers  of  milk  products. 

The  comfort  of  the  dairy  cow  is  another  of 
Mr.  Foster's  ideas  of*  putting  his  dairy  on  a 
higher  plane.  He  believes  the  cow  will  treat  us 
just  about  as  liberally  as  we  treat  her.  He 
believes  if  she  is  allowed  to  lie  on  wet  bedding, 
to  breathe  the  foul  air  of  a  dark,  ill-ventilated 
stable  or  stand  with  her  hind  feet  continually 
hurried  in  manure,  she  cannot  give  us  a  bounti- 
ful flow  of  milk  that  we  may  enjoy  the  comfort- 
able living  which  we  deny  her.  He,  therefore, 
considers  that  the  first  great  essential  to  cow 
comfort  is  lots  of  light  and  good  ventilation 
in  the  stable.  The  next  essential,  a  dry  soft 
bed  during  the  cold  wet  rainy  season. 

Sheep  Raising. — Coyote  proof  fences  are  in 
evidence  everywhere  one  drives  over  this  great 
ranch,  showing  careful  consideration  for  the 
protection  of  the  sheep.  Before  the  flock  (that 
is  now  raising  early  mutton  lambs  for  the 
San  Francisco  market)  was  selected  and  put 
on  this  ranch,  the  owner  had  a  thought  for  their 
safety.  Very  little  shedding  is  used  at  the  sheep 
plant ;  everything  is  handled  outdoors  and  where 
grass  is  so  abundant  as  this  ranch  provides,  to 
improve  on  nature's  kindness  would  seem  really 


ranch  are  usually  sold,  one  year  before  the  usual 
time,  that  the  majority  of  our  ranches  have 
their  steers  ready  to  turn  off,  weighing  a  little 
better  than  one  thousand  pounds.  Upon  inquiry 
the  writer  ascertained  that  the  per  cent  of 
calves  is  far  above  the  California  average. 
Nothing  less  than  ninety  per  cent  is  being  raised 
annually  there.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this,  is  that  the  ranch  has  never  been  over- 
stocked and  on  account  of  its  particular  location 
and  immense  productiveness,  the  range  cows  are 
never  allowed  to  run  down  in  condition,  always 
looking  thrifty  and  in  first-class  breeding  con- 
dition. If  our  range  men  who  are  not  so  well 
favored  with  grass  as  this  particular  ranch  is, 
would  look  ahead  and  prepare  for  such  emergen- 
cies that  our  Southern  range  men  are  experienc- 
ing this  year,  the  standard  of  our  per  cent  of 
calves  would  be  materially  changed  for  the 
better. 

Draft  Horses  for  the  San  Francisco  Market. 

— One  will  have  to  travel  a  good  distance  to 
find  a  better  lot  of  draft  mares  than  are  main- 
tained on  Mr.  Foster's  Lakeville  ranch.  The 
mares  are  chiefly  from  a  Percheron  foundation 
crossed  with  a  Shire  horse.  At  present  one  of 
the  very  best  Shire  stallions  in  the  State  of 
California  is  owned  on  this  ranch.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  of  Napa  imported  him  from  England  espe- 
cially for  this  ranch  and  that  he  is  going  to 
prove  himself  a  great  success  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  mention. 

Nature  certainly  made  a  fine  job  in  watering 
this  ranch,  as  springs  are  to  be  found  all  over 
it.    Man's  assistance  in  piping  these  springs  to 
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tanks  for  watering  purposes  has  made  this  one 
of  the  best  watered  ranches  the  writer  knows  of. 
The  mentioning  of  the  watering  system  of  this 
ranch  has  purposely  been  left  until  we  came  to 
the  horse  department.  This  thorough  system  of 
watering  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
raising  of  horses  on  this  place  has  been  such  a 
success.  Horses  require  water  frequently.  Their 
stomachs  are  neither  as  large  nor  capacious  as 
that  of'  the  cow,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessay  for 
the  development  of  young  horses  to  have  plenty 
of  water  where  they  can  have  frequent  access  to 
it.  To  show  that  the  management  of  this  ranch 
has  not  lost  faith  in  the  horse  as  a  department 
of  live  stock,  the  growth  of  which  should  be 
encouraged,  they  are  now  arranging  to  develop 
their  colts  more  fully  than  heretofore.  It  will  now 
be  the  practice  in  the  horse  department  of  this 
ranch  to  spend  more  time  in  the  feed  and  care 
of  the  colt,  up  till  he  is  a  year  old,  for  if 
neglected,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  his 
weight  in  later  years  will  be  retarded.  So  in 
the  future  heavier  and  better  developed  horses 
will  come  from  this  ranch  to  supply  the  needs 
of  our  city  draymen. 

Registered  Shorthorn  Herd. — Sonic  six  or 
seven  years  ago  Mr.  Foster  decided  it  would  not 
only  be  cheaper,  but  the  bulls  would  do  better 
on  the  range,  if  they  were  raised  at  home.  In 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  pure-bred  herd  of 
Shorthorns  his  selections  were  made  from  the 
herd  of  Charles  E.  Ladd,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
from  some  of  the  good  herds  of  Canada.  Since 
the  purchase  of  these  cows  the  bulls  raised  from 
them  have  all  been  held  for  their  own  use  on 
the  range.  None  of  the  heifers  have  ever  been 
sold.  At  the  present  time  the  herd  has  reached 
almost  eighty  head  of  registered  cattle  and  more 
bulls  are  being  raised  than  the  ranch  requires. 
Mr.  Foster's  intention  is  to  go  a  little  deeper 
into  this  work  and  produce  registered  Shorthorns 
to  help  supply  the  needs  of  our  State  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  first  herd  bull  used  in  this 
herd  was  "Toe  the  Mark,"  a  son  of  the  great 
"Topsman,"  who  in  the  late  nineties  was  the 
grand  champion  bull  of  Canada.  In  buying  the 
matrons  to  mate  with  this  bull  some  real  well- 
bred  ones  were  among  them,  particularly  the 
great  massive  red  cow  "Julius  Gem,''  a  daughter 
of  the  Canadian  bull  "Rosecrucion,"  whose 
name  will  stand  out  as  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
sires.  There  are  three  or  four  really  good  cows 
among  the  band  sired  by  the  "Marquis  of 
Lome. "  This  bull  is  well  known  to  the  writer 
as,  in  his  yearling  form,  he  was  made  junior 
champion  all  over  the  Northwest  circuit  the 
year  he  was  shown.  His  dam  was  "Lorna 
Doon,"  one  of  the  greatest  cows  ever  owned  in 
the  Ladd  herd.  There  are  a  few  others  bred 
in  Canada  which  can  stand  right  up  along  side 
"Julius  Gem"  in  confirmation,  quality  and  size. 
There  are  now  many  nice  young  cows  in  the 
herd  from  these  early  matrons,  sired  by  "Toe 
the  Mark."  Quality  and  finish  were  "Toe  the 
Mark's"  outstanding  features  of  which  he  has 
left  in  his  progeny. 

Three  years  ago  "Tule  King"  was  purchased 
for  use  on  "Toe  the  Mark's"  heifers.  This 
young  bull  was  shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast  cir- 
cuit the  year  he  was  a  calf  and  was  never  de- 
feated, winning  first  in  his  class  at  Sacramento, 
Salem  and  Portland.  He  has  not  developed 
into  as  large  a  bull  as  might  have  been  expected 
but  from  his  loin  back  he  is  nearly  faultless 
and  it  is  rarely  that  you  find  a  herd  bull  with 
such  quality.  The  young  heifers  from  this  bull 
were  seen  by  the  writer  the  other  day  and  they 
are  a  very  uniform,  thick  and  of  the  lowdown 
type.  It  was  for  these  heifers  that  the  great 
young  bull  "Music  Master"  was  purchased  re- 
cently and  should  everything  develop  nicely  some 
real  good  calves  ought  to  be  obtained  from  this 
cross. 

When  we  recall  such  men  as  Cruickshank 
and  Bates,  whose  names  are  everywhere  revered 
by  lovers  of  cattle,  we  often  wonder  why  men 
of  our  time  do  not  more  fully  realize  the 
beneficence  of  the  great  work  of  developing  and 
perfecting  domestic  live  stock. 

To  the  owner  of  the  Lakeville  Ranch,  A.  W. 
Foster,  will  be  due  a  debt  of  gratitude  from 
the  live  stockmen  of  California  for  his  work 
in  setting  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  industry. 


A  Word  for  the  Berkshire  Hog. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  Berkshire  hog  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  that  has  by  American  money  and  brains 
realized  a  higher  standard  of  perfection  in  the 
pork  world  than  the  breeders  of  his  native  country 
gave  him.  He  is  well  named  the  gentleman  pig, 
because,  look  at  him  from  every  standpoint  you 
may,  there  is  a  something  which  commends  him 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  which  usually  creates 
an  attraction  at  our  county  and  state  fairs.  That 
the  California  men  breeding  Berkshires  will  make 
an  eloquent  display  of  this,  their  favorite  breed, 
at  the  Pacific-International  Exposition  is  without 
question,  as  the  Berkshire  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  hog  of  California, 
as  evidenced  by  numbers  in  the  State. 

The  Berkshire  World,  a  paper  published  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  the  Berkshire,  is  doing  a  won- 
derful work  in  the  field  of  development  for  this 
breed.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Berkshire 
Association  are  a  lot  of  men  who  believe  in  pro- 
moting their  cause  to  new  fields  of  enterprise  and 
they  have  been  the  first  to  respond  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  the  way  of  special 
appropriations.  They  are  ready  to  donate  two 
thousand  dollars  for  special  prizes  at  the  1915 
fair. 

The  Berkshire  is.  generally  speaking,  recognized 
by  the  large  raisers  of  pork,  to  be  to  the  hog  world 
what  the  Hereford  is  to  the  beef  world,  a  known 
rustler  always  hungry  and  ready  for  his  meals, 
refusing  nothing  that  is  put  in  front  of  him  and 
when  nothing  conies  he  is  ready  to  go  and  hunt  for 
it.  When  he  is  shipped  in  large  droves  to  the 
markets  a  ready  sale  is  generally  found  for  him 
as  he  is  a  good  killer  and  on  account  of  his  gen- 
eral makeup  his  weight  is  very  deceiving  to  the 
most  critical  eye  and  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
seller  is  generally  in  store  after  the  hog  has  been 
sold  and  crosses  the  scales. 

Where  stockmen  propose  grazing  their  hogs 
most  of  the  time,  the  Berkshire  has  been  found 
to  be  exceedingly  profitable  and  when  taken  up 
for  sixty  days'  feed  to  harden  up  the  flesh,  he 
responds  to  this  kind  of  treatment  very  rapidly. 
Cross-bred  hogs  sired  by  a  Berkshire  have  been 
found  to  be  a  great  success  and  many  stockmen 
rate  his  and  the  Poland-China  cross  hard  to  beat 
for  feed  lot  purposes,  but  when  it  comes  to  select- 
ing sows  to  put  in  the  breeding  herd  from  this 
combination  such  good  results  are  seldom  ever 
obtained. 

The  Berkshire  was  introduced  into  this  country 
between  1833  and  1840  and  from  this  breed  was 
developed  the  Poland-China  hog.  Most  of  the 
hoga  used  iii  this  country  prior  to  this  period  were 
white,  but  with  the  Berkshire  came  the  solid 
black  hog  with  six  white  points.  This  probably 
is  responsible  to  a  considerable  degree  for  the 
present  fancy  color  of  the  Poland-China.  To 
the  Berkshire  most  credit  is  due  for  establishing 
the  fact  that  line  breeding  in  swine  is  much  more 
superior  to  the  development  of  a  breeding  herd 
than  by  cross-breeding.  Line  breeding  consists 
in  mating  animals  that  are  pure-bred  and  are  of 
the  same  breed,  which  are  bred  along  similar  lines 
or  of  the  same  family.  All  experienced  feeders 
and  breeders  of  swine  have  long  ago  established 
the  fact  that  this  as  the  best  form  of  breedmg  up 
the  herd.  It  brings  together  animals  that  are  sim- 
ilarly bred  and  conseqeuntly  more  or  less  simi- 
lar in  type. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  bringing  the  Berk- 
shire hog  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
which  has  now  attained  in  this  country  was  the 
method  known  as  close  breeding.  It  consisted  in 
l  he  mating  of  animals  that  were  closely  related 
but  si  ill  not  close  enough  to  be  considered  in 
breeding.  Tlrs  method  of  breeding  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practiced  by  a  great  many  breeders.  Mr. 
X  H,  Gentry  of  Sedalia.  Mo.,  and  his  father  be- 
fore him  are  recognized  in  the  Berkshire  world  as 
the  men  who  have  made  a  thorough  success  in 
what  is  known  as  close  breeding.  Only  men  who 
have  inherent  love  for  the  breeding  of  live-stock 
should  try  tlrs  way  of  breeding  because  it  is  only 
a  few  in  a  life  time  that  can  make  a  success.  Mr. 
Gentry's  main  argument  for  the  betterment  of 
Berkshire  breeding  is  the  fact  that  "If  animals 


are  properly  selected  so  that  they  have  no  weak 
spots  in  common  which  may  be  transmitted  and 
fixed  in  the  offspring,  it  is  a  good  practice,  be- 
cause it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  fix  points  either 
good  or  bad  than  by  out  crossing  or  line  breed- 
ing." The  writer  has  always  contended  in  tin- 
breeding  of  high  class  pure-bred  stock,  thai  if  ani 
mals  are  so  mated  that  they  have  only  good  points 
in  common,  these  points  will  naturally  be  more 
more  readily  transmitted  to,  and  more  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  offspring. 


THE  AYRESHIRE  QUEEN. 


The  writer  has  just  received  a  letter  from 
Gilbert  McMillan,  Quebec,  Canada,  stating  that 
Jean  Armour  has  now  finished  her  year's  record 
and  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Ayrshire 
cow  in  the  world  to  beat  20,000  pounds  of  milk- 
in  one  year.  Her  record  is  20,174  pounds  of  milk 
and  774.73  pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  is  over 
2,000  pounds  of  milk  in  excess  of-  the  record  of 
Netherhall  Brownie  Ninth,  but  does  not  quite 
equal  the  latter 's  record  in  butter  fat.  Brownie 
died  soon  after  the  completion  of  her  test,  while 
Jean  Armour  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  now 
over  three  months  gone  in  calf.  Her  best,  month 
was  1,200.7  pounds.  Her  highest  yield  for  one 
single  day  was  73.6  pounds.  Jean  Armour  was 
in  her  twelfth  year  when  she  finished  her  test 
and  is  a  living  refutation  of  the  charge,  so  often 
made  in  the  past,  that  Ontario  Ayreshire  breeders 
were  neglecting  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
breed  and  were  simply  breeding  for  the  show 
ring.  Jean  Armour's  pedigree  is  thickly  stridded 
with  a  long  array  of  the  greatest  of  Ontario 
show  ring  winners  this  province  has  seen  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  she  stands  today  as  the 
greatest  living  Ayrshire  cow  in  the  world. 

W.  M.  C. 


BREED  BETTER  BEEF  BULLS. 


The  Idaho  State  Agricultural  College  seems  to 
believe  the  proper  way  to  demonstrate  the  good 
qualities  of  beef  cattle  is  through  the  steer  classes, 
or  as  John  Letham  terms  it,  "The  court  of  last 
resort  or  grand  final  of  all  breeding,  feeding  and 
exhibiting."  Last  year  this  college  made  some 
purchases  of  high-class  steers  at  the  International 
show  at  Chicago.  Word  has  now  come  that  the 
first  prize  winner  in  the  pure  bred  Hereford  steer 
class,  "Bronco,"  bred  and  shown  by  R.  H.  Haz- 
lett  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  was  sold  at  public 
auction  during  the  last  International  show!  He 
was  purchased  by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  of 
Portland.  Ore.,  for  the  sum  of  $240.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  calf  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Idaho  Experiment  Station  at  Woscow,  Idaho, 
where  he  will  be  fed  under  the  management  of 
this  institution  for  exhibition  next  fall  at  the 
Leading  Pacific  Coast  shows. 

Some  of  the  money  still  in  the  treasury  at  the 
California  State  Farm  might  well  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  kind.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Cal- 
ifornia uses  more  beef  bulls  than  all  the  other 
states  combined  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
every  year.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  man- 
agement at  the  California  State  Farm  to  be  up 
and  doin?  something  along  this  line  to  educate 
our  breeders  to  breed  more  and  better  beef  bulls. 
— W.  M.  C. 


CONCRETE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION. 


In  building  a  concrete  floor  of  any  size  care  has 
to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  concrete  from 
shrinking  or  settling  and  cracking.  This  is 
especially  true  in  creameries  where  the  use  of 
warm  water  makes  temperature  changes  on  the 
floor  abrupt. 

To  prevent  such  cracking  have  boards  set  on 
end  in  the  conccrete  when  it  is  being  laid,  dividing 
the  floor  up  into  large  squares  or  rectangles* 
Then  when  the  concrete  has  set  enough  to  keep 
its  shape,  remove  these  boards  and  pour  in 
asphaltum  pitch.  This  will  give  when  the  con- 
crete expands  or  contracts  and  prevent  the 
latter  from  cracking. 
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What  the  Pacific  Coast  Apple  Must  Do. 


California  mountain  apples  are  of  the 
iame  type  and  excellence  that  character- 
ze  the  apples  of  the  upper  coast  states  and 
is  we  are  planting  more  apples  at  high 
■levations  each  year  the  "problem  of  the 
Northwest,"  as  they  call  it,  becomes  our 
roblem  also. 

At  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
tate  Horticultural  Society  last  month,  C. 
i.  Malboeuf  gave  an  exhortation  to  meet 
hese  problems  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
jwing  forcible  paragraphs: 

Competitors  with  the  Apple. — I  am  not 
ere  to  discuss  what  the  future  of  the 
lastern  apples  is  going  to  be,  however,  as 
hat  is  only  incidental  to  the  situation,  for 
he  reason  that  the  apple  in  general  is  not 
y  any  means  the  greatest  competitor  that 
ur  Northwest  apples  have.  Strange  as  it 
lay  seem,  the  banana  has  that  distinction, 
lore  than  120,000  cars  of  them  will  be 
aten  in  the  United  States  this  year.  Why? 
eeause  the  banana  is  the  most  logical 
ruit  to  eat  out  of  hand.  It  is  the  most 
unvenient  article  of  fruit  we  know  of.  It 
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ATTENTION ! 

RUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
arieties  late  apples  at  low  prices, 
esides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
lum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
|t  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 

itent  vines.    Bargains  in  Sonoma 

iunty  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 
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(A  GARDEN  MANUAL) 

FREE 

0    pages    full    of    valuable  information 
th  350  IlluHtrntions.    This  manual  tells 
u  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant 
Write  or  phone  for  it  now. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER 
SEED  CO. 

118-115  N.  Main  St.,  I-os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  Phone  A3094.   Sunset  Main  4545. 
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REES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dl»- 
eaae. 

|By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
:ries  Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ijr  of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Tree*  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
Is  wonderful  new  apple: 
"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
avenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
Irs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
tlonal  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
so  eaten  It,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
jpect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
.  use  it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ii?ly  attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
"  11  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
<  union  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
1  d-sport." 

anford  Nurseries 
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CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


is  seen  on  the  markets  every  day  in  the 
year;  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  market 
of  the  land  from  the  single  store  down  to 
the  largest  cities.  It  outsells  the  orange 
in  cheapness,  and  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  outsell  our  boxed  apples  at  the 
prices  we  can  afford  to  sell  them  for.  If 
these  qualifications  of  the  banana  were  not 
recognized,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  it 
would  have  been  made  the  most  ideal  staple 
article  of  green  fruit  we  know  of.  It  is 
true  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
through  a  perfect  system  of  merchandizing 
methods,  but  that  system  would  not  have 
been  developed  if  the  banana  had  not  been 
possessed  of  those  different  conditions. 

The  orange  is  the  next  competitor  of  the 
apple.  California,  Florida  and  Arizona 
will  produce  something  like  60,000  cars  of 
them  this  year.  Every  food  product, 
whether  in  its  green  or  prepared  state,  is  a 
competitor  of  the  apple,  as  well  as  of  other 
fruits,  and  we  all  know,  who  read,  that, 
fruit  products,  in  their  various  forms,  are 
increasing  in  quantity  every  year.  That 
of  itself  means  competition  and  nothing 
else.  So  when  we  try  to  console  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  our  apples  have  a  wide 
open  field  in  the  markets,  and  that  there  is 
no  competition,  we  are  looking  through 
the  wrong  hole  in  the  curtain.  These  are 
not  alarming  statements;  they  are  mere 
facts.  Intelligence  always  appreciates  and 
recognizes  the  force  of  facts  and  gets  busy. 
I  think  the  more  we  introduce  them  at 
these  meetings,  and  cut  out  rhetoric  the 
better.  So  let  us  believe  that  we  have  lots 
of  competition,  but  that  we  have  the  brains 
and  the  goods  to  meet  it  square. 

The  Apple  Must  Be  Popularized. — One 
of  the  ways  to  meet  this  competition  is  to 
do  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.  We 
must  make  the  Northwest  apple  a  popular 
article  in  all  markets.  The  moment  any 
article  gets  to  be  universally  popular  the 
advertising  value  of  that  effect  is  tre- 
mendous. Funny  papers  and  stage  jokes 
would  not  center  on  the  banana  and  the 
watermelon,  if  they  were  not  both  on  the 
top  floor  of  popularity.  The  first  step  to 
make  the  Northwest  apple  popular  is  to 
advertise  it  in  the  correct  way,  and  that 
means  in  a  broad,  scientific  manner,  as  well 
as  in  concentrated  form.  Thousands  of 
dollars  can  be  wasted  in  injudicious  and 
independent  advertising,  and  millions  made 
through  clear  headed  co-operative  advertis- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  the  Northwest  must  take  up. 
California  found  it  necessary  to  advertise 
ljcr  oranges,  and  has  gotten  untold  benefits 
out  of  it.  They  are  spending  this  year  not 
less  than  $150,000  for  that  purpose.  Florida 
will  spend  $20,000.  These  are  huge  sums 
of  money,  but  the  levy  against  each  box 
is  so  small  that  the  individual  grower  does 
not  notice  it.  The  advertising  policy  of 
the  California  orange  growers  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  ably  handled  get- 
together  schemes  ever  taken  up  in  behalf 
of  a  perishable  product  industry.  The 
Northwest  won't  hurt  its  pride  a  bit  if  it 
follows  California's  example. 

Why  is  the  Coast  Apple  Esteemed? — 
If  we  reflect  for  a  minute  we  will  realize 
that  apple  growing  in  the  Northwest  would 
never  have  reached  its  present  magnitude 
if  it  were  not  for  a  single  factor.  That 
factor  is  distinctive  quality.  If  we  simply 
grew  ordinary  apples,  there  would  be  no 
industry  here  today  in  any  modern  sense,; 
we  would  have  kept  up  the  old  time 
methods  of  growing,  and  would  not  have 
had  to  discuss  its  perplexing  problems, 
except  perhaps  to  find  a  market  for  the 
moss.  Now  when  we  use  the  word 
"quality"  as  applied  to  our  apples  in  the 
Northwest,  we  must  do  so  very  advisedly 
and  understand  exactly  what  we  arc  talk 
ing  about.  The  word  "quality"  in  our 
case  must  be  qualified  to  mean  "superior 


Is  Your  Soil  "Soldiering? " 


Don't  say  you  CAN'T  get  better  crops.  You  CAN 
if  you  make  that  ground  of  yours  hump  itself.  Don 't 
be  content  with  fair  crops.  Aim  for  BIG  ones.  Use 
a  good  fertilizer.  Call  for 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results  these 
fertilizers  will  bring.  There's  one  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
We  must  be  pretty  sure  they  do  or  we  wouldn't 
guarantee  them. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  That  means  we  do  the  biggest  busi- 
ness And  doing  the  biggest  business  means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest  majority  of  farmers. 


Write  Us  Today  for  the  Fertilizer 
You  Need.    Don't  Put  it  Off— Do 
It  NOW.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


HAWFERCO) 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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quality,"  that  is  to  say,  the  very  best  that 
we  can  raise.  Then  we  must  compound 
the  term  and  call  it  "uniform  superior 
quality."  Granted  that  we  can  produce 
"superior  quality,"  it  is  up  to  us  to  see 
that  it  is  made  and  kept  uniform.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  about  uniformity 
that  I  have  boon  privileged  to  speak  at 
this  meeting. 

Thk  Frkhuit  Handicap. — The  first  thing 
We  want  to  discuss  is  why  we  are  so  par- 
ticular about  quality.  It  is  not  a  very 
lung  story,  and  we  will  go  into  it  briefly. 
To  begin  with  there  is  the  transportation 
handicap.  The  average  distance  we  ship 
our  apples  to  now  is  about  2,500  miles.  I 
don't  think  that  distance  is  likely  to  de- 
crease as  our  production  increases,  because 
the  more  fruit  we  have,  the  greater  effort 
we  are  going  to  make  to  try  and  fully 
develop  the  markets  we  are  now  using,  and 
a  great  many  more  that  are  East  as  well  as 
West  of  the  2,500  mile  center.  In  other 
words,  we  must  reach  more  people,  and 
the  more  wo  get  into  the  foreign  markets, 
whether  they  are  in  Europe  or  anywhere 
else,  the  greater  the  average  shipping  dis- 
tance is  going  to  be.  Now  the  further  we 
go  the  more  it  costs.  The  cost  today  is 
often  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  box.  If  we 
figure  what  it  costs  to  transport  the  apple 
to  the  present  average  market,  we  will  find 
that  it  is  not  less  than  fifty  cents.  It  does 
not  matter  what  price  we  get  for  our 
apples  out  here,  or  whether  we  have  com- 
petition or  not,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  fifty  cents  freight 
before  he  gets  the  apples. 

Barrels  and  Boxes. — The  average  selling 
price  of  the  Eastern  apple  is  approximately 
$1.50  a  barrel  at  its  shipping  point,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  profit  at  that  figure, 
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Catalogue  now  ready.  Upon 
request  we  will  promptly  mail 
you  one. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 


ALFALFA  SEED  A 
SPECIALTY 


Valley  Seed  Co. 


705  J  Street, 


Sacramento. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FHWQIETTE  WALNUTS 

Tf  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
t<>  nne  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  tin-  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdi- 
est and  most  rapid-growing  yearling 
Royal  roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts, 
send  elsht  cents  in  stamps  for  price 
list  and  catalogue. 
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BLUE  GUMS 

IN  FLATS 

91.SS  per  100:  sio.no  ,,.  r  1000. 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nupeery  stock. 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 
■  .  i.n.-i.  San  Mateo  Co..  Cal. 


or  they  wouldn 't  stay  in  the  business.  It 
costs  us  fifty  cents  a  box  to  ship  our  apples 
to  the  average  market,  which  is  equal  to 
$1.50  a  barrel,  or  what  the  Eastern  barrel 
sells  for  at  shipping  point.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  able  to  produce  a  packed  box  of 
apples  for  fifty  cents,  that  is  only  half  the 
cost  of  laying  it  down  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  because  the  freight  cost  is  fifty 
cents  a  box  additional.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  get  merely  the  cost  of  production 
for  our  fruits  in  the  average  market,  we 
must  sell  for  at  least  twice  what  the  barrel 
apples  can  sell  for  at  a  profit.  The  cost  of 
production  in  the  Northwest,  therefore, 
must  always  be  recognized  as  including  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  fifty  cents  a  box, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  first  selling  price 
of  the  Eastern  apple.  All  of  this  means 
that  we  have  got  to  put  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  worth  of  quality  in  our  boxes  to 
merely  sell  as  well  as  the  barrel  does.  Our 
profits  will  then  be  regulated  by  the  extra 
measure  of  quality  we  put  in.  That  seems 
perfectly  clear. 

Quality  Indispensable. — This  brings  us 
down  to  how  we  are  going  to  insure  a  uni- 
form and  dependable  quality  in  our  boxes. 
There  are  clearly  two  ways  to  do  that.  One 
is  the  adoption  of  a  practical  set  of  grading 
rules  that  will  be  recognized  as  a  standard 
for  the  whole  Northwest.  The  other  is  a 
rigidly  correct,  invariable  and  reliable 
application  of  them.  The  former  is  per- 
haps (lie  most  difficult  of  the  two  to  tiring 
about.  It  is  true  that  uniform  rules  are 
in  use  between  the  members  of  ■  the  Ex- 
change system  in  the  Northwest,  but  as 
far  as  all  districts  and  growers'  unions  are 
concerned,  there  has  not  been,  up  to  this 
time,  any  co-operation  movement  or  effect 
in  a  broad  way,  to  bring  about  a  definite- 
ness  of  understanding  and  purpose. 

The  apple  industry  in  the  Northwest 
made  its  great  strides  in  planted  acreage 
and  horticultural  application  because  of  the 
distinctive  quality  that  we  positively  can, 
but  do  not  always  produce.  That  quality 
is  based  upon  the  maximum  elements  of  the 
apple  in  physical  construction  as  to  type, 
size,  style,  smoothness,  color,  brilliancy  and 
general  attractiveness;  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, blemishes  and  defects,  and  included 
with  this  make-up,  must  not  be  lacking 
the  maximum  ability  of  the  apple  to  stand 
up  under  shipping  or  storage  commensurate 
with  its  natural  habits. 

(1RADIN0. — That  is,  in  short,  what  our  so- 
called  Extra  Fancy  grade  is  supposed  to 
represent,  and  it  should,  of  course,  be  made 
♦  he  basis  for  the  lesser  grades. 

The  principal  questions  to  take  Dp  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  a  fixed 
grade  basis,  are  two  in  number: 

1 —  What  features  must  our  apples  pos 
sess  in  order  to  successfully  compete 
against  the  product  of  other  box  apple 
sections,  and  the  barrel  apple? 

The  answer  to  this  is  perfectly  obvious. 
They  must  include  correct  physical  quality, 
color  and  size.  If  they  lack  in  either 
respect,  or  at  variance  with  trade  demands 
or  requirements,  they  are  clearly  unfit  to 
compete  against  the  great  tonnage  of  the 
remainder  of  the  country. 

2 —  Can  we  uniformly  grow  apples  of  the 
distinctive  quality,  mentioned  year  after 
year?  I  think  not.  There  are  so  many 
factors  to  consider  in  the  way  of  climatic 
conditions,  alone,  that  we  may  well  come 
to  a  prompt  realization  of  the  fact  that 
our  apples  are  not,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  be,  exactly  uniform  in  character  every 
year.  In  the  average  of  seasons  we  might 
safely  depend  upon  a  certain  relative  com- 
bination of  physical  quality,  color  and  size, 
by  utilizing  to  the  utmost  of  our  knowledge 
of,  and  skill  in,  horticultural  practices,  but 
that  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  Grant- 
ing this  is  the  case,  as  events  are  clearly 
demonstrating  to  us  each  season,  we  must 
determine  whether  the  local  conditions  as 
they  vary,  should  be  the  governing  factors 
in  shaping  our  grading  rules  annually,  or 
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it'  we  should  not  make  the  basis  definite, 
and  stand  by  them  regardless  of  each 
Beabon's  conditions  as  they  prove  them- 
selves. 

In  this  final  proposition,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  once  more  that  if  we  expect  to  get  a 
correct  price  for  our  apples,  they  must  be 
exactly  as  they  are  represented  to  be;  that 
they  must  carry  within  themselves  certain 
elements  of  physical  quality,  color  and  size, 
that  the  competing  apples  do  not  have; 
otherwise  we  need  not  expect  to  get  any 
premium  over  them.  Lastly,  if  we  expect 
In  establish  our  products  in  the  market  as 
;i  staple,  we  must  put  up  a  product  so 
staple  in  its  inside  and  outside  makeup, 
that  the  trade  will  readily  and  automati- 
cally call  for  it  in  complete  confidence  in 
what  to  expect.  That  is  where  uniform 
quality  shows  its  necessity,  and  how  it 
can  be  effectively  regulated  by  permanent 
and  universal  basis  of  grading  rules. 

The  Ultimate  Purpose. — In  dealing  with 
this  entire  subject,  we  must  have  nothing 
but  the  welfare  and  the  advancement  of 
the  industry  in  view.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  "hide"  the  naked  truth.  We  can  raise 
apples,  the  quality  and  superiority  of  which 
are  not  to  be  questioned;  to  perpetuate 
that  quality,  and  apply  the  principles  of 
practical  co-operation  which  have  as  much 
to  do  with  the  physical  structure  of  the 
fruit  and  standardization  of  grades  as  any 
of  her  factor,  is  to  place  the  industry  upon 
a    basis   thai    cannot   lie  doubted  as  to  its 
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profitable  feature.  It  is  self-evident  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  raise  fruit  and  sell  it 
at  approximately  barrel  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets. It  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  moment 
we  ignore  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
trade,  and  offer  them  indifferent  quality, 
lack  color  and  size,  we  are  becoming  un- 
conscious of  danger  and  that  is  invariable 
an  index  to  disintegration. 

The  greatest  competition  which  the 
Northwest  apple  has,  is  the  inferior  fruit 
that  we  ourselves  ship  of  indiscriminate 
varieties,  grades  and  sizes  of  minus  fair  to 
poor  quality.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  fruit 
that  is  going  to  perpetuate  our  industry 
here.  Not  for  a  single  moment.  We  must 
not  ship  fruit  of  varieties,  grades  or  sizes 
that  is  not  better  than  the  product  we 
are  required  to  compete  against.  The  more 
of  that  sort  of  thing  we  do,  the  quicker  we 
are  going  to  lose  our  reputation  as  pro 
ducers  of  first-class  stuff. 

How  Good  Must  the  Apples  Be? — The 
ideal  reputation  that  we  must  make  is  one 
of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 
The  amount  he  is  willing  to  bank  upon 
our  reliability  that  box  for  box  inspection 
before  acceptance  is  unnecessary,  then  our 
reputation  is  made  and  it  is  strictly  up  to 
us  to  live  up  to  it.  Poor  grades  and  pack 
that  enforce  examination  under  a  micro- 
scope, are  clearly  the  antidote  to  confidence 
on  part  of  the  trade.  Now  it  is  true  that 
our  inferior  fruit  might  bring  a  slightly 
higher  relative  price  than  the  barrel  apple, 
because  of  the  more  convenient  package 
that  the  box  offers,  or  because  of  the  de- 
lusive wrapper  and  the  label,  but  in  the 
final  results  we  will  find  that  if  we  do 
manage  to  get  the  cost  of  production,  we 
will  not  get  enough  more  to  sell  it  at  a 
p  rofit. 

We  must,  therefore,  specialize  in  varie- 
ties as  in  everything  else.  We  must  forget 
the  rank  and  file  of  ordinary  varieties 
(especially  the  rank  ones)  that  can  be 
grown  in  any  or  every  other  section  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  and  specialize  on 
those  thai  we  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  grow  to  a  state  of  superior 
advantage.  Let  each  district  specialize  on 
the  particular  varieties  that  are  best 
adapted  to  its  local  conditions,  regardless 
ot  what  the  other  sections  of  the  Northwest 
are  doing.  Eliminate  the  other  trees.  Why 
we  should  continue  to  cultivate  ami  cave 
for  these  trees  merely  to  act  as  detrimental 
factors  to  the  better  varieties. 

A  word  or  two  about  sizes.  Once  in  a 
while  we  find  that  the  country  is  hungry 
for  small  apples,  but  that  is  only  when  the 
crops  are  short  in  other  sections.  That, 
seldom  happens.  When  the  trade  don't 
want  small  apples,  and  we  try  to  force  them 
on  the  markets,  what  is  the  result?  We 
simply  put  them  into  competition  with  the 
larger  sizes,  and  shoot  holes  in  the  general 
values  of  our  crops;  the  large  ones  pay  the 
penalty  for  being  connected  with  the  small 
ones.  When  the  general  crops  are  large, 
the  small  apple  from  the  Northwest  is  dis- 
tinctively one  of  its  element.  The  trade 
then  don't  want  them;  they  want,  big 
apples.  That  is  very  positive.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  it. 

Small  Apples  Must  Not  Go. — Knowing 
that  to  be  the  case,  why  do  we  raise  so 
many  small  sizes?  Will  anyone  here  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  small  apples,  1  mean 
smaller  than  lotls,  are  actually  and  rela- 
tively getting  more  plentiful  each  year? 
Whether  this  can  be  remedied  by  greater 
care  in  cultivating,  pruning  and  thinning. 
I  am  not  here  to  say.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  natural  conditions  are  sometimes  re- 
sponsible, but  as  an  average  situation  they 
are  not.  This  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  It  is  morally  certain,  however, 
that  small  sizes  in  a  general  way,  are  de- 
st  motive  to  values,  and  in  the  progress  of 
i.iir  industry,  must  be  eliminated.  A  fixed 
grading  rule  is,  perhaps,  the  best  sorter 
of  that  fruit,  if  they  an1  allowed  to  grow 
at  all. 
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California  Leads  in  Beet  Sugar. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  exceptional  advantages  of  Califor- 
nia for  beet  sugar  production  make  it  the 
greatest  producing  State  in  the  Union, 
according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  1910  and 
1911. 

The  bulletin  says:  California  was  the 
first  State  in  which  commercial  success 
was  assured  by  the  establishment  of  satis- 
factory relations  between  technically 
equipped  growers  and  manufacturers,  al- 
though it  was  not  the  first  State  in  which 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  beet  sugar. 
The  factory  at  Alvarado  is  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States  now  in  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  1911  1912  campaign,  ten  factories 
in  the  State  were  making  sugar.  Borne  of 
these  factories  are  quite  closely  bunched; 
whether  too  closely  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  exceptional  soil  and  climatological 
conditions  in  California  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  beets  with  a 
high  sugar  content.  While  their  reported 
yield  per  acre  is  not  so  great  as  that  of 
some  other  States,  the  sugar  content  is 
decidedly  in  excess  of  any  other,  so  that 
with  an  acreage  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Michigan,  the  total  yield  of  sugar  is 
much  more.  The  calculated  yield  per  acre 
for  the  past  season  was  very  nearly  3,310 
pounds.  Many  of  the  California  soils  are 
very  retentive  of  moisture,  so  that  with  an 
annual  rainfall  far  below  that  of  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  part  of  the  country,  beets 
can  be  grown  successfully  without  irriga- 
tion. The  little  rain  which  they  have  is 
usually  so  nicely  distributed  through  the 
early  and  middle  seasons  of  growth  as  to 
leave  almost  ideal  conditions  for  the  period 
of  ripening,  with  its  accompanying  storage 
of  sugar  in  the  cells.  The  ripening  pro 
teas  is  also  materially  assisted  by  the 
alternation  of  cool  nights  and  warm  days, 
a  condition  which  seems  best  suited  to  the 
formation  and  storage  of  sugar  in  this 
plant.. 

Beets  are  reported  as  being  grown  in 
practically  every  one  of  the  western  coun- 
ties from  Alameda,  which  touches  San 
Francisco  Bay,  south  to  San  Diego,  while 
Glenn,  Butte,  Solano,  and  Yolo  counties 
are  listed  in  the  reports  of  the  Sacramento 
River  Valley. 

A  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
position  of  the  different  States  in  beet 
sugar  production  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  the  season  of  1911-1912. 


Something  Funny  Somewhere. — If  a 
person  will  look  into  the  above  a  little  bit 
and  use  some  brain  work  and  arithmetic 
upon  it,  he  will  wonder  if  there  is  not 
something  wrong  somewhere.  California 
produces  far  and  away  the  best  beets  and 
yet  gets  less  per  ton  for  them  than  Colo- 
rado, while  Michigan  with  almost  the  poor- 
est beets  in  the  lot  gets  an  even  20  cents 
more  per  ton  for  them.  Provided  Utah 
and  Idaho,  which  are  strongly  Mormon  and 
the  Mormon  Church  interested  in  the  beet 
sugar  business,  were  eliminated,  California, 
with  much  the  best  quality  beets,  would 
get  away  below  average  price  for  them. 

The  price  for  one  per  cent  (20  lbs.)  of 
sugar  in  the  California  beets  is  29.1  cents. 
In  Colorado,  with  approximately  the  same 
price  per  ton,  the  sugar  costs  the  manu- 
facturer 3.5.3  cents.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try the  average  price  is  34.6  cents. 

On  bringing  it  down  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  actually  recovered  from  the  beets 
the  California  manufacturer  pays  the 
grower  just  about  1.78  cents  a  pound  for 
the  sugar,  the  Colorado  manufacturer  pays 
2.13  cents  and  the  average  price  is  2.28 
cents.  Somehow  or  other,  although  the 
California  grower  is  away  at  the  top  in 
what  he  gets  from  the  land,  he  is  away  at 
the  bottom  in  what  he  gets  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Perhaps  others  can  figure  out 
something  else  from  this  report. 

The  average  returns  per  acre  in  Califor- 
nia seem  to  be  about  $57.72  against  $55.93 
as  an  average,  and  $60.79  for  Colorado  as 
the  luckiest  producer.  Perhaps  because  the 
California  grower  gets  above  the  average 
per  acre  the  manufacturer  thinks  he  can 
afford  to  get  away  below  the  average  for 
the  sugar  in  the  beets.  Perhaps  also  the 
number  of  factories  in  operation  affects 
prices,  as  Michigan,  with  rather  poor  beets, 
and  lots  of  factories,  seems  to  get  the  best 
treatment  of  any  State  named. 

D.  J.  W. 


YIELD  OF  GRADUS  PEAS. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  let  me  know 
how  many  sacks  per  acre  of  Gradus  Peas 
is  considered  a  fair  crop  in  California  and 
how  much  is  paid  per  sack  to  pickers?- — 
Subscriber,  Hammonton. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  or  aver- 
age yield  for  any  crop  as  statements  by 
producers  are  nearly  always  overestimates. 
It  would  still  be  more  difficult  to  state  the 
yield   of   a   particular    variety.     All  the 


Davs 

Tons  Per 

Value 

Tons 

Per  Cent 

State 

Factories. 

Run. 

Acres. 

Acre. 

Per  Ton. 

Worked. 

Sugar. 

10 

98.0 

99,545 

10.42 

$5.54 

1,037,283 

18.95 

Colorado   

14 

63.3 

86,437 

11.07 

5.55 

957,142 

15.44 

3 

91 

17,052 

12.11 

5.02 

206,367 

16.65 

Michigan   

17 

122 

145,837 

9.90 

5.74 

1,443,856 

14.59 

Utah   

5 

96 

33,950 

13.03 

4.81 

442,310 

15.98 

Wisconsin   

4 

106 

23,241 

11.02 

5.51. 

256,124 

14.23 

Other   

12 

83 

67,815 

10.61 

5.48 

719,251 

15.16 

Total  or  Average 

66 

94 

473,877 

10.17 

5.50 

5,062,333 

15.89 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.    Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbvm,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTI.T3MIKR.  Proprietor. 


people  around  here  who  ought  to  know 
the  yield  of  the  Gradus  seem  to  be  out  of 
the  State.  The  yield  of  dry  peas,  however, 
seems  to  be  about  half  a  ton  or  1,200  lbs. 
and  you  might  calculate  the  yield  in  sacks 
of  fresh  peas  from  that.  Estimates  run 
from  about  a  ton  to  100  sacks  per  acre 


with  125  to  150  sacks  as  the  best  yield. 
Picking  is  usually  done  by  the  day  with 
three  and  four  sacks  a  day's  pick. — D.  J.  W. 


The  Santa  Clara  valley  hatchery  opened 
the  first  of  the  month.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  45,000  eggs. 


Garden  Guide 
-     Jbr  1913 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Every  man,  woman  or  child  who 
is  interested  in  gardening  should 
have   this  instructive  volume. 

Il  will  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  the  raising 
of  flowers,  trees,  plants  and  vegetables.  It  is  the 
finest,  most  complete  and  comprehensive  guide  that 
we  have  ever  published. 

'I'lii'  folIowlBS  vt-Kt'tillile  null  Itower  lire  mi  110%  t-l  t  ii'N.  Ht-llll- 
tlfully  llliintriiteil  in  the  Garden  Guide. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TOD.W 
Bonny  Best  Tomatoes       6iant  Childsii  Gladioli 


An  early  scarlet  fruited 
tomato  which  has  proved 
a  success  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Smooth,  very  even  in 
size  and  very  solid.  One 
of  the  best  house  garden, 
canning  and  shipping  to- 
matoes in  existence.  lOe 
per  packet. 


This  class  of  gladioli  is 
very  tall  and  erect  witli 
spikes  of  bloom  over  two 
feet  long.  The  flowers  are 
of  gigantic  size  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  colors. 
3  for  flJfB. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


117  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco 


Morse's 

Garden 
Guide 

for 

1913 

Free  for 
the  asking 


MORSE'S 

Garden 
Guide 
for 

1913 

f ree  for 
tfieasKing 
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Development  for  Solano. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Eural  Press.] 

For  many  years  agricultural  development 
in  Solano  County,  except  in  a  few  districts, 
has  been  slow.  In  fact  the  deterioration  of 
the  grain  lands  through  the  county,  through 
old-style  grain  farming,  possibly  about 
balanced  increased  productivity  where 
better  and  intensive  farming  was  practiced. 
Recently  the  utilization  of  the  Suisun  tules 
was  started  as  was  described  in  these 
columns  not  long  ago  and  will  do  great 
things  for  southeastern  Solano,  and  now  the 
announcement  is  made  of  the  development 
of  90,000  acres  in  a  block  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  county  which  will,  with  the 
Suisun  development,  make  the  gateway  to 
the  Sacramento  Valley  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  active  regions  of  the  State. 

This  90,000  acres,  approximately  140 
square  miles  of  land,  has  been  purchased  by, 
a  syndicate  of  California  and  Eastern 
Capitalists,  among  whom  are  Patrick  Cal- 
houn of  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, president  of  the  company;  Peter 
Cook  of  the  State  Reclamation  Commission, 
M.  H.  de  Young,  George  Cameron,  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Thornwell  Mullally,  James  Peter- 
son and  Colonel  John  C.  Kirkpatrick.  A.  J. 
Rich  and  David  Rich  of  New  York  are 
Eastern  capitalists  who  started  the  plan. 
L.  W.  Symmes  and  Thomas  Means,  agri- 
cultural engineers,  looked  after  the  engi- 
neering features.  The  name  of  the  com- 
pany is  the  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Cor- 
poration. 

Land. — The  land  practically  all  is  below 
the  fifty-foot  contour  line,  the  highest 
point  being  west  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  near  Elmira.  The  property  touches 
both  this  town  and  Dixon.  From  there  it 
extends  over  to  the  tule  land  north  of 
Rio  Vista,  there  being,  however,  only  a 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  in  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

F.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WANTED 

1,000  lbs.  Bitter  Almond  Seed. 
10,000  Phenomenal  Tip  Plants. 
2,000  Primus  Tip  Plants 

February  delivery  or  earlier. 
I  offer  Texas  Umbrella,  California 
Blacknut  Walnut,  in  all  grades. 

J.  L.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


small  area  that  will  need  reclamation  by 
levees.  The  other  will  have  to  be  irri- 
gated. 

The  land  is  cut  into  on  the  east  by 
Lindsey  and  Cache  sloughs  which  are  arms 
of  the  lower  Sacramento  River.  On  the 
south  it  is  touched  by  Montezuma  Slough, 
running  into  Suisun  Bay.  This  gives 
water  transportation  from  two  sides.  The 
Southern  Pacific  runs  through  the  western 
end  and  the  Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern 
through  the  eastern  half.  The  Vallejo 
and  Northern  will  soon  be  built  through 
the  center. 

Lindsey  Slough  is  to  be  dredged  out  more 
and  extended  to  join  with  the  Oakland 
and  Antioch  at  a  point  where  the  Vallejo 
and  Northern  will  come  together  and  a 
town  built  at  that  place. 

Irrigation. — The  entire  area,  practi- 
cally speaking,  will  be  irrigated.  The 
water  is  to  be  secured  from  Lindsey 
Slough,  which,  being  filled  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  always  contains  fresh  water. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  tide  water  and 
there  are  no  riparian  rights  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  taking  all  the  water  needed. 

The  irrigation  water  will  be  pumped  by 
electricity,  two  electric  power  lines  run- 
ning through  the  property.  Natural 
reservoir  sites  will  be  utilized  and  the 
pumping  done  at  times  when  there  is  the 
least  demand  of  other  places  for  elec- 
tricity, so  that  special  rates  may  be 
secured.  One  main  canal  will  run  along 
the  twenty-five-foot  contour,  the  other 
along  the  fifty-foot.  Probably  alfalfa  will 
be  the  main  crop  grown. 

Development. — The  work  of  obtaining 
the  land  and  planning  the  work  has  been 
going  on  for  two  years  and  everything  is 
ready  to  go  ahead.  Six  caterpiller  engines 
are  already  at  work  leveling  the  land  for 
irrigation  and  as  many  more  will  be  put 
on  as  will  be  needed  to  get  the  property 
ready  for  the  water. 

The  canal  will  be  dug  by  excavating 
machines  especially  built  for  that  kind  of 
work.  These  have  already  been  ordered. 
The  canals  will  be  cement  lined  and  will 
be  in  large  part  ready  for  the  season  of 
1914. 

Although  the  company  has  the  name 
"Irrigated  Farms,"  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  will  be  but  one  "farm" 
for  a  long  time  at  least.  Nothing  what- 
ever will  be  put  on  the  market  until  the 
whole  area  is  fully  developed  and  pro- 
ducing as  it  should.  Whether  any  will 
be  sold  then  or  not  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. At  all  events  it  is  planned  to 
keep  a  block  of  30,000  acres  to  be  farmed 
under  one  management. 

In  early  days  this  property  was  an 
important  grain  section.  The  method  of 
grain  farming  there,  as  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia, gradually  impoverished  the  land 
until  recently  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
used  more  for  sheep  pasture  than  anything 
else.  Although  most  of  it  is  rather  low 
only  a  small  portion  is  subject  to  over- 
flow by  the  back  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
River. 

In  place  of  being  a  sheep  range  good 
cultivation  and  irrigation  will  make  -it 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  State, 
and  newcomers  entering  the  Sacramento 
Valley  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
will  be  impressed  by  the  fertility  and 
productivity  of  the  country  instead  of 
seeing  large  areas  of  fertile  land  appar- 
ently lying  idle. 

D.  J.  W. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  hare  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petnluma,  Cal. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Insure  Your  Fruit  Against  Frost 


A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Recognized  Efficiency 

Orders  now  taken  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest  duality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE   FRANftUETTE  WALNUTS. 
AH  stoek  grafted  on  California  Black. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 
SUNNYVALE,  Santa,  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Tulare  Citrus  Shipments. 

The  citrus  crop  of  Tulare  county  dur- 
ing the  past  season  amounted  to  18BQ  cars, 
only  about  60%  of  a  normal  crop.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  short,  the 
trees  setting  very  little  fruit,  what  fruit 
there  was  made  a  very  large  growth  and 
>vas  oversized,  so  that  prices  were  below 
normal.  Lindsay  shipped  the  greatest 
amount  of  fruit,  having  thirteen  packing- 
houses going  at  once  for  a  short  time  and 
sending  out  about  1,000  cars.  Porterville 
was  second,  Exeter  third,  and  Lemon  Cove 
fourth.  Most  of  the  fruit  was  shipped 
before  December  20,  a  few  cars  going 
after  that  time,  the  last  one  after  the 
new  year.  The  cold  snap  has  not  affected 
land  values  there  unfavorably,  but  rather 
the  other  way.  The  40-acre  Wingard 
grove,  three  miles  east  of  Lindsay,  was 
offered  to  .1.  M.  Wright  of  New  York  for 
$35,000  a  short  time  ago  and  turned  down. 
Then  the  freeze  came  along  and  the  price 
went  up  to  $40,000  and  was  accepted. 
The  trees  are  all  less  than  six  years  old, 
three  acres  are  implanted  and  three  acres 
are  in  young  olive  trees.  From  all  ac- 
counts, the  freeze  has  done  very  little 
damage  to  trees  in  cither  the  Sacramento 
or  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  while  the  na- 
vels were  all  gone  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  injury. 


Raising  Moving  Well. 

The  raisin  crop  la  said  to  be  moving 
ouite  rapidly,  as  out  of  an  estimated  crop 
ior  1912  of  S0.000  tons,  about  60,000  tons 
have  already  gone  East.  The  remainder 
ought  to  be  practically  cleaned  up  by  the 
Lime  the  crop  of  1913  is  ready.  In  the 
Fresno  Republican,  J.  B.  Inderrieden  of 
Chicago  is  quoted  as  favoring  the  Califor- 
nia Associated  Raisin  Co.  as  a  method 
of  stabelizing  prices  and  benefiting  there- 
by both  producer  and  consumer.  There 
has  beei.  some  call  for  stock  in  the  Asso- 
ciated from  capitalists  recently,  but  such 
will  not  be  sold  for  a  little  time  yet. 
The  directors  of  the  company  held  a 
meeting  Wednesday  to  see  what  steps 
(ould  be  taken  to  dispose  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  1912  crop. 


Freeze  Hits  Potatoes. 

An  exceptional  occurrence  was  the 
freezing  of  a  great  tonnage  of  potatoes 
during  our  recent  cold  snap.  The  frost 
penetrated  some  depth  into  the  soil  and 
iu  a  few  cases  even  some  potatoes  in 
warehouses  and  cars  were  frozen,  though 
the  damage  from  this  cause  was  small. 
Owing  to  the  surplus  in  the  market,  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  the  potatoes 
left  in  the  ground  in  the  delta  region, 
and  nearly  all  of  those  close  to  the 
surface  are  said  to  have  been  spoiled. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  curtail- 
ment in  supply  will  materially  affect 
prices,  and,  if  it  does,  the  benefit  to  the 


grower  from  better  prices  may  about  off- 
set the  injury  to  that  part  of  the  crop 
frozen. 


Grange  Wants  Laws  Enforced. 

The  Napa  Grange  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco  in  calling  for  a  reformed  legal 
procedure.  The  proposed  changes  include 
improvements  in  the  method  of  selecting 
juries,  in  the  number  of  jurors  required 
tor  a  verdict,  the  weight  to  be  given  the 
evidence  of  accomplices,  and  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  juries.  The  Grange 
also  wants  grand  juries  to  be  empowered 
to  initiate  legislation,  to  order  a  recall 
election  against  incompetent  or  unworthy 
officials,  and  that  they  be  empowered  to 
initiate  action  for  the  summary  removal 
from  office  of  officials  guilty  of  certain 
offenses  The  Grange  calls  upon  all  other 
Granges  to  pass  similar  resolutions  and 
see  that  these  reforms  are  accomplished 
in  the  present  legislature. 

Dairymen  Oppose  Meddling. 

The  dairymen  of  Marin  county  are  up 
in  arms  over  a  proposed  bill  by  some  Los 
Angeles  people  which  would  make  suc- 
cessful dairying  almost  impossible,  and 
have  requested  their  representatives  iu 
the  legislature  to  see  that  such  bills  are 
defeated.  If  dairymen  in  very  county 
would  do  likewise,  ihe  laws  suggested  by 
the  State  Dairy  Association  would  go 
through  with  flying  colors,  and  no  others. 
The  joint  committee!  of  the  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  and  the  State 
Dairy  Association  met  early  this  week  in 
San  Francisco  and  practically  completed 
the  bill  regulating  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State  which  they  will  present  to  the 
legislature.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  worth 
while. 


Would  Pro-Rate  Shipments. 

To  devise  means  for  getting  the  best 
possible  returns  for  citrus  fruits,  a  meet- 
ing of  citrus  growers  and  shippers  from 
£11  southern  districts  has  been  held.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  secure  emergency 
rateF  from  the  railroads  so  that  fruit  can 
be  hurried  East  in  time  to  be  consumed 
before  the  quality  suffers  materially.  A 
90-cent  rate  is  asked  for  until  February 
28,  which  will  probably  be  granted  bj 
the  railroads  upon  the  understanding  that 
the  rate  be  not  used  against  them  in  ask- 
ing for  any  permanent  reduction.  Bl 
common  consent  it  was  agreed  to  devise 
means  for  pro-rating  the  shipments  among 
the  different  districts  that  were  hurt  by 
the  frost,  so  that  each  district  could  get 
its  share  of  the  market,  although  not 
shipping  enough  fruit  to  demoralize  the 
market,  which  might  occur  if  every  dis- 
trict tried  to  rush  all  fruit  off  at  one 
time.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  headed  by  C.  C.  Chai>- 


THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE 


RAIN 

IT  IS  HIGH  TIME 

for  you  to  make  reservation  of  the  TREES  that  you  intend  to  plant. 
To  delay  ordering  is  to  take  the  chance  of  not  getting  what  you 
have  planned  on. 

We  ciii  supply  your  every  want,  no 
matter  what,  or  how  large  or  small 
your  order.  For  ever  twenty-Bight 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  Ihe 
nursery  business  here  in  California 
and  have  made  a  close  study  of  what 
is  hest  adapted  to  the  interior  val- 
leys, coast  counties  and  foothill 
regions.  Our  nurseries  arc  located 
in  the  most  favored  spots  of  this 
favored  state — under  ideal  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  thus  insuring 
strong,  thrifty  stock  that  is  true  to  name. 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  ATTENTION 

to  our  magnificent  collection  of  citrus  and  deciduous  trees,  plants, 
vines,  shrubs,  etc — eoniprisini:  almost  everything  in  the  fruit  and 
ornamental  line. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  us  your  list  for  prices  and  suggestions. 


FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

ORNAMENTALS 

Apples 

Apricots 

Climbing  and  Trailing  Plants 

Almonds 

Olives 

Decorative  Shrubs 

Plums 

Pears 

Evergreens 

Peaches 

Lemons 

Eucalyptus 
Palms 

Oranges 

Pomelos 

Shade  Trees 

Figs 

Grape  Vines 

Cypress. 

Chestnuts 

Walnuts 

Hardy  Field  Grown  Roses 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOG 

paid  up  capital  $200.0003  Our  Book 

"Calitornia  Hortuculture " 

— -the  fruit  growers'  guide  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  best  methods  for  plan- 
ning, pruning,  planting,  etc.  120 
pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  De- 
scribes over  200U  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Price  25c  postpaid.  Write  for 
a  copy  today. 


URSERIES\ 

GEO.C  ROEDINGPRES.ANDMOR. 
Bo*  18  Fresno, California 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Plant  first  quality  recleaned  tested 
Seed.    IT  PAYS. 

\\  rite  (or  qnottitlOM.  small  m  tars* 
■tuaptltteM.     I  K  l  >lUl  l.l.    SKBD   CO.,  2B7 

>i:irkct    SI..   SUB   Pfl iu-Im^o,  Cul. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  LUt. 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 

RIPON,  CAL. 


Almonds  Apr icots  Peaches  Pears  Grape  Vines 

A  fine  stock  of  First-class  trees  in  Our  best  line.  Bartlett  and  All  commercial  sorts 

all  varieties.  heavy  surplus.  Special  rates.  Winter  Nelis.  at  lowest  prices. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  OR  ANY  OTHER  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,  WRITE  US 

2525  TULARE  ST.  Main  Office  FRESNO,  California 
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man,  president  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League.  It  is  probable  thut  about  125 
cars  ptr  day  will  be  shipped.  Districts 
not  injured,  or  but  little  injured  by  the 
frost,  may  agree  to  ship  no  fruit  during 
this  time  in  order  to  give  every  advan- 
tage to  districts  where  the  fruit  was 
frozen . 


Northern  Citrus  Progress. 

In  Yuba  county  15,000  acres  of  land 
near  Honcut  have  been  acquired  by  a 
recently  incorporated  company.  The  land 
s  crossed  by  the  Western  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroads,  it  will  be  developed 
and  provided  with  irrigation  facilities  and 
subdivided.  The  promoters  are  nearly  all 
in  business  in  either  the  Sacramento  or 
the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

In  the  foothills  of  Sacramento  county 
a  company  composed  of  bay  city  men 
has  secured  1,280  acres  in  the  Carmichael 
colony.  This  also  will  be  developed  and 
sold  for  citrus,  olive  and  other  fruit  cul- 
ture. Prom  down  the  Tulare  county  cit- 
rus district,  other  word  comes  of  land 
sales,  one  of  the  largest  being  a  section 
ot  land  near  Terra  Bella.  The  James 
Mills  Citrus  Orchard  Co.,  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  is  planning  to  double  its 
planting  next  year,  if  stock  can  be  se- 
ured.  With  the  other  developments  we 
have  noted,  it  seems  that  they  will  have 
lots  of  company. 

The  Natomas  Consolidated,  which  is  go- 
ing to  set  out  30,000  acres  and  more  to 
olives  and  oranges  in  eastern  Sacramento 
county,  will  have  its  own  nursery.  The 
site  of  this  has  been  selected  by  E.  K. 
Carnes,  horticulturist  of  the  company, 
near  Nimbus,  on  the  Polsom  road.  It 
will  be  in  charge  of  P.  B.  Estrada. 


Growers'  Association  Active. 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 
has  finished  up  its  business  for  the  season 
and  the  final  checks  for  the  crop  of  1912 
have  been  mailed  to  the  members.  Ow- 
ing to  the  big  crops  all  over,  prices  were 
nuch  below  average,  but  the  union  came 
out  in  good  shape  and  is  stronger  than 
?ver. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Association  is 
ecoming  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  co- 
loperative  marketing  and  held  a  meeting 
Ibis  Priday  to  discuss  methods  of  organ- 
zing  a  producers'  marketing  house  in 
an  Francisco,  to  see  if  the  middleman's 


(Continued  on  Page  90. \ 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


M  AX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL,  WO  FRENCH  I" t« t  \ES 
cm  Hyrobalan  root. 

BARTXETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES. 

GRAFTED  FRENCH  WAI.MJTS. 

10.000   Loganberry  Tips. 


v  complete  line  of  other  Frull  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms, 
Roses. 


CALIFORNIA   BUCK  WALNUT  SEED. 


FANCY  GRAFTING    WOOD  FOR  SALE 

LUTHER  KURBANK'S  newest  and  best 
varieties.      Formosa,    Gaviota,    and  Santa 
ttosa  Plums  (best  shipping  plums  grown). 
IAIho   his   early   Burbank   Cherry — earliest 
jeoort  cherry   grown,   his   Standard  Prune 
(will  dry  24  to  the  pound — dark,  and  tine 
flavor;   heavy  bearer).     His  Sugar  Prune 
j — fine  dryer  and  shipper. 
I    The  new  plum  Vacaville,  first  blue  plum 
Ito   ripen,   large,   fine   flavor   and  shipper. 
Imperial     Prune     (Felix     Jellet  strain), 
Itrcavy    annual    bearer,    20-30    to  pound, 
ittobe  de  Sargent;  large  prunes.    The  new 
|  >lue  plum  President,  large,  late,  very  fine. 
For     prlees    write    H.     A.  BASSFORD. 
I  latin   Haneho,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Here's  the 


of  what 
$ffi$Y    Our  Fertilizer 
%■  i  is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  u  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which    is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal   on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASWUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE 5,  SHRUBBERY  AIM D  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plana  and  Specifications  FnralaheaL 

RIVERSIDE,  CAE. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


1  ;£EAUTIFY  YOUR  PLACE 

Get  my  free  Book 
TREES-SHRUBS- 
VINES  &  PLANTS. 

Mention  this  Paper 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  111. 


BOYS 


Pond  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  Just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
lOditor,  Exeter.  Cal. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

TIIEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BIG  Money  in  lKp 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar larm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  It. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
'it  latcamoperatcsit  and  easily  movei 
<IOTcr  anr  raid.  Borei  eToryehlnf 
-icepthnrtl  rock,  and  It  drills  that. 
1  tower  or  stoking  rotates  Its  own 
drill.  Kn«y  terms;  write  for 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mix.  Co. 
•ex  5i2,  Clarinet.  Iowa.  J 


See  That 

WORN? 

Are  there  any  worms  in  your 
fruit,  Mr.  Orchardist?  There 
wouldn't  be  if  the  spray  you 
used  got  into  the  bud  and  killed 
the  egg.  The  spray  that  doesn't 
penetrate  and  kill  the  egg  as  well 
as  the  insect  is  wasting  both 
your  money  and  your  time. 

Universal  Orchard 
Sprays 

will  do  this.  They  insure  a  big  crop 
of  clean  fruit.  We're  enthusiaatic 
about  Universal  Orchard  Sprays 
becauae  they  alwaya  do  as  we  claim. 
Why  not  try  them  ? 

Let  us  aend  you  an  interesting  little  book 
on  spraying.    It  ia  free.    Write  today. 

Insecticide  Department 
PAUL  R.  JONES.  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,   GUTHRIE    &  CO. 

350  California  Street    San  Franciaco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  first  street,  san  Francisco 

ntnpn  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnr  Cl\  Blake,  MoFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


so 
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Dates  and  Their  Homes. 


Paul  B.  Poiienoe  of  the  West  India 
(J anions,  Altadena,  who  is  now  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  country  studying  the  varieties 
of  dates  there  with  a  view  to  bringing 
back  a  large  shipment  of  offshoots  for 
growers  in  Southern  California  and  Ari- 
zona next  spring,  writes  to  the  Western 
Empire  as  follows: 

"I  have  just  completed  a  mouth's  tour 
of  Northwestern  India,  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  date  palm  is  rapidly  assuming 
importance,  and  have  gathered  a  great  deal 
of  information  t hat  will  be  of  value  to 
Southern  California  growers,  since  climatic 
conditions  in  the  Sind  Desert,  the  best  date 
growing  district  here,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  the 
largest  date  growing  district  in  California, 
and  declared  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Swingle  of  the 
t'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  the  finest  country  in  the  word  for 
growing  dates. 

"A  good  deal  of  experimenting  has  been 
done  with  seedling  dates  in  times  past  here, 
but  the  government  experts  say  the  varia; 
tion  among  them  is  too  great  to  make  that 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  — FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 
NO  BETTER  SEED 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

It.  D.  1,  I'axndenn,  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

Phone.  Fair  Oaks  2520. 

SIMPLEX  SPRAYER 

AUTOMATIC — COMPRESSED  A I  It 

Capacity.  3  icallonn;  weight  loaded, 
:!."  Hi*.  May  be  carried  vertically  or 
horizontally.  The  Cheapest,  Moat 
Practical,  and  Dent  Sprayer  Made, 
rearardleNa  of  Name,  Make  or  Price. 
Send  order  for  Braum,  $7.50,  or  Gal- 
vanized, $5.75.  Try  It  for  Ten  Daya. 
We  lake  all  the  Risk.  Write  for 
valuable  Sprayer  Guide — It's  Free. 

HOUSEHOLD   SUPPLY  CO., 
200  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Franeiseo. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  in- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  in  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MOIt(.  \  N    HILL,  Cal. 

TREES 

Write  tor  prlcea  oa  all  varieties  af 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


L  I  IVI  E 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
"CI    >ler<-hants   Exchange  lll.lu.. 
San  Francisco. 


method  of  propagation  desirable  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  It  was  reported 
at  the  Lucknow  Gardens,  for  instance, 
where  there  were  272  seeding  date  palms 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  that  there 
were  scarcely  two  alike.  Seedling  dates 
are  also  said  to  be  short-lived  their  root 
systems  being  too  much  on  the  surface. 

"Offshoots  imported  from  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  or  taken  from  palms  now 
growing  here,  which  were  formerly  im- 
ported in  that  way,  are  the  reliance  of  the 
growers  of  India,  and  it  has  been  found, 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  there  is 
slight  danger  of  losing  any  offshoots  in 
shipment,  the  only  danger  being  in  neglect 
ing  them  after  they  have  been  set  out. 

"The  two  varieties  most  highly  prized 
at  Basra,  and  also  in  India,  are  the 
Malawi  and  Khadrawi,  both  of  which  have 
been  tested  out  in  the  United  States  and 
found  highly  desirable.  The  British 
Consul  at  Basra,  in  an  official  report,  states 
that  Khadrawi  bears  earlier  than  any  other 
offshOOt,  beginning  to  yield  a  profitable 
crop  at  the  age  of  three  years,  if  given 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  Malawi 
usually  comes  on  a  year  later.  The  latter 
variety  is  the  principal  one  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  Basra,  millions  of 
pounds  being  shipped  to  New  York  every 
fall  and  sold  usually  under  the  trade  name 
of  'Golden  Bates' — a  name  that  also  in- 
cludes a  good  many  of  Khadrawi  anil  other 
va  rieties. 

"A  crude  sort  of  artificial  ripening  is 
practiced  here,  the  dates  being  boiled  in 
water  just  before  they  are  ripe,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  become  quite 
hard  and  will  pack  and  ship  as  easily  as 
our  ordinary  dry  dates.  They  retain  a 
good  deal  of  astringency,  however.  These 
Persian  Gulf  varieties  in  general  ripen 
earlier  than  those  of  Algeria,  which  have 
formed  the  bulk  of  our  importations  of 
offshoots  in  past  years.  With  our  scientific 
methods  of  artificial  ripening,  which  allow 
us  to  take  dates  from  the  palm  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  they  naturally  mature, 
we  not  only  save  a  great  waste  through 
fermentation  and  insects,  but  can  get  them 
in  the  market  that  much  sooner  and 
thereby  get  the  high  prices  which  always 
are  commanded  by  early  fruit. 

"Persian  Gulg  dates  ripening  from 
August  on,  and  our  Algerian  varieties  eon 
tinning  until  November,  the  season  for 
fresh  dates  will  be  long  enough  to  suit  the 
growers  ami  consumers,  who  are  certain  to 
buy  fresh  dates  in  immense  quantities,  as 
soon  as  they  find  how  delicious  they  are. 

"The  average  yield  of  bearing  palms 
in  the  government  botanic  garden  at 
Saharanpur  is  stated  by  the  superintendent 
to  be  160  pounds  per  year,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  variety  Zahidi  of  Bagdad 
regularly  bears  300  pounds  per  year.  In 
California,  we  can  make  handsome  profits 
if  we  get  only  100  pounds  per  j-ear.  We 
are  so  far  ahead  of  the  Indians  and  Arabs 
in  the  application  of  science  to  horticulture 
that  I  am  convinced  California  is  going  to 
produce  the  finest  dates  in  the  world." 


SALTPETER  AND  OIL  KILL 
STUMPS. 

In  onr  issue  of  December  14th,  we  re- 
quested  subscribers  who  had  used  saltpeter 
on  stumps  to  tell  the  results  they  had 
secured  and  have  to  thank  Nathan  Graham, 
Upper  Lake,  Lake  County,  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  the  Kditor:  Replying  to  your  request 
of  December  !4th,  will  say  that  some  years 
ago  I  wished  ti.  remove  some  big  oak 
Stumps  and  bored  two  holes  in  each  stump, 
put  in  three  ounces  of  saltpeter  to  each 
hole,  filled  them  with  kerosene  oil  and 
plugged  the  holes  up.  I  then  let  them 
stand  four  months  and  they  burned  to  a 
finish. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  J  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


mm 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don 't  invest  i  n 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  factory  in  the  U.  S. 

<2I  I  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


CYANIDE  OF 
SODIUM 


USERS  OF 


or 


CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM 


will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas.  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


rVIR.  GROWER!!! 

We  Sell  Only  NITROGEN.    We  Give  You  the  Lime— for  Nothing 


Remember  that  NITRATE  OF  LIME  contains 
the  most  available  form  of  NITROGEN. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME  is  Pure 

13%  Nitrogen. 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime. 

TRADE  "MARK 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials  from  users — both  In  California  and 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agent*— l'aclflp  Coant  and  Hawaiian  Island*. 


MerinOJ 
BranD] 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong  thrifty  8  months  old  trees,  now  running  from 
10  inches  to  20  inches  high. 
EUREKA  LEMONS.  WASHINGTON  NAVELS.  VALENCIA  LATE. 
MARSH  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

All  budded   from   1*edlgrroed   (NM  an  to  quality  and  quantity 
Guaranteed  free  of  neale. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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Home  Improvement,  No.  8. 

The  Inside  of  the  House. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
O.  P.  Shelly.] 

One  of  the  most  prominent  facts  which 
the  investigation  of  the  "Country  Life 
Commission"  developed,  was  the  lack  of 
entertainment  and  the  unattractiveness 
of  life  on  Ihe  farm  especially  for  the 
younger  generation.  The  constant  flock- 
ing of  boys  and  girls  to  the  large  centers 
of  population,  is  only  too  often  found  to 
be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  lure  of  the 
great,  city,  but  to  the  harsh,  dingy  sur- 
roundings of  the  typical  rural  home. 
Let  us  take  heed  to  this  warning  and  with 
the  constant  cry  of  the  leading  econo- 
mists  and   statesmen   of   "back   to  the 


ture  mould  usually  being  tinted  or  pa- 
pered in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  tone 
used  for  the  ceiling  work. 

For  most  rural  homes  it  is  impossible 
to  use  plaster  owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  excessive  cost  of  obtaining  plasterers. 
The  method  commonly  used  is  to  sheath 
the  interior  of  the  house  with  wood  and 
either  paint  or  paper  over  it.  This 
method  is  extremely  unsatisfactory — the 
rooms  are  not  sound  proof  to  a  distress- 
ing degree  and  in  addition,  heat  and 
cold  readily  pass  through,  making  the 
house  lack  comfort  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Wall  Boards. — Of  late,  however,  the 
problem    has   been   satisfactorily  solved 


easily  cut  with  a  saw  to  fit  any  odd  places 
where  the  full  size  sheets  do  not  fit;  any- 
one can  nail  them  to  the  supports.  As 
to  the  tinting,  the  boards  are  merely 
given  one  coat  of  varnish,  and  are  then 
coated  with  washable  wall  tint  or  else 
paint,  enamel  or  anything  desired,  and  an 
extremely  pleasing  combination  of  colors 
can  be  arranged  and  this  tinting  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  members  of  the 
household.  As  for  the  battens,  where 
panelled  effects  are  used,  these  can  be 
obtained  from  any  planing  mill,  and  are 
usually  made  of  clear  Oregon  pine, 
inch  by  2  inches,  dressed  down,  or  on  all 
four  sides.  It  is  very  simple  to  stain 
or  paint  these  battens  before  they  are 
tacked  on  the  wall  and  there  are  no  com- 
plicated edges  to  be  painted  or  stained, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  smudging  up 
the  tinting  already  done  on  the  wall- 
board. 

Remodeling. — You  must  realize  that 
not  only  can  these  boards  be  satisfactorily 


tinted  or  papered,  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly,  as  it  means  that  the  men 
ui  the  household,  in  either  their  spare 
moments  or  more  likely  between  seasons 
when  the  farm  work  is  not  pressing,  can 
do  all  the  work  themselves,  and  the  labor 
will  therefore  cost  nothing,  while  the 
cost  of  the  wall-board  and  the  paint  or 
wall-paper  is  very  small,  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  increased  comfort  and 
attractiveness  In  the  home  which  will  re- 
sult from  it.  Moreover,  it  is  very  easy 
to  purchase  the  material  and  install  it 
in  one  room  at  a  time  and  thereby  dis- 
tribute the  cost  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  felt  very  little.  Also,  nothing  is 
risked  in  trying  merely  one  room  and  re- 
sults will  be  so  surprising  that  the  entire 
house  will  be  immediately  remodeled 
with  the  wall-board  material. 

Artistic  Results. — When  the  subject 
of  improving  the  house  in  this  manner  is 
taken  up,  too  much  thought  cannot  be 
given  to  doing  it  in  an  artistic  manner 


farm"  in  our  ears,  let  us  try  to  make 
Ihe  farm  more  attractive — a  home  and 
all  it  implies  and  not  merely  a  bunk- 
house,  or  a  place  to  live. 

Outside  there  are  so  many  easy  im- 
provements to  make,  as  for  instance,  a 
tennis  court,  a  liberal  garden,  including 
some  restful  green  lawns,  neatly  gravel- 
led paths  in  the  garden  and  around  the 
house;  neat  outbuildings  situated  some 
distance  from  the  house  etc.  It  is  on  the 
interior  of  the  house,  however,  that  the 
real  homemaking  can  be  done,  for  it  is 
inside  the  house  that  the  women  of  the! 
household  spend  practically  all  their  time, 
and  the  men  and  children  spend  at  least 
half  their  lifetime  in  the  home. 

Warmth  and  Comfort. — As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  extremely  hard  to  make  a  ru- 
ral house  even  comfortable  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  owing  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  vaiying  not  only  with 
the  seasons,  but  between  day  and  night. 
Rural  houses  are  of  necessity  built  of 
wooden  construction — suitably  painted, 
this  is  satisfactory  enough  for  the  ex- 
terior, but  the  interior  is  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Plaster  has  always  been  considered  a 
standard  way  of  finishing  walls  for  high- 
class  work,  whether  offices  or  residence 
buildings.  However,  the  old  smooth 
white  finish  is  no  longer  considered  the 
proper  thing;  the  walls,  even  when  plas- 
tered, are  nowadays  always  tinted  or 
papered  over.    The  walls  below  the  pic- 


Wall  Board  Construction  Illustrated. 


by  the  introduction  of  wall-boards  (or 
piaster  boards,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called. )  These  are  shipped  to  the  con- 
sumers in  bundles  and  are  merely  nail- 
ed to  the  studding  or  sheathing,  and  can 
then  be  either  tinted  or  papered  over. 

The  idea,  however,  should  not  be  held 
that  these  plaster  boards  are  in  any  way 
a  poor  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster, 
or  that  they  are  only  used  in  temporary 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice 
of  using  plaster  boards  even  over  metal 
studs  in  the  highest  type  of  office  build 
ings,  and  plastering  over  the  plaster 
boards,  is  coming  very  largely  into 
vogue.  In  residence  wdrk,  however,  the 
extreme  stiffness  and  sound  proof  quali 
ties,  required  in  a  fireproof  office  build- 
ing, are  not  necessary  and  the  plaster 
boards  are  an  absolute  success  when  used 
direct,  without  the  additional  coat  of 
plaster. 

Panel  Effect. — In  the  case  of  tinting, 
the  joints  between  the  various  sheets  are 
usually  battened,  forming  a  panelled  ef- 
fect which  is  extremely  attractive,  as 
you  will  note  from  the  various  views 
shown.  There  is  nothing  at  all  difficult 
about   this   procedure;    the   boards  are 


used  in  new  construction,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  nail  them  over  dingy  wall-paper, 
old  sheathing;  in  fact  to  remodel  your 
house,  and  as  there  is  absolutely  no  dirt 
or  litter,  this  can  be  done  even  while 
the  family  is  occupying  that  particular 
100m.  It.  is  also  possible  to  finish  off 
rooms  in  basement,  attic  or  on  the  main 
floor  which  have  not  been  finished  off 
at  the  time  the  house  was  built,  and  turn 
those  into  bright,  attractive  rooms. 

Another  use  to  which  these  boards  can 
be  put,  would  be  the  finishing  off  rooms 
in  the  tank  house  or  upper  stories  of 
barns,  which  are  so  often  used  for  the 
hired  men,  making  the  quarters  attrac- 
tive, and  making  it  much  easier  to  keep 
the  men.  for  nothing  pleases  and  holds 
working  men  so  readily,  as  bright  at- 
tractive quarters,  which  are  neither  too 
hot.  nor  too  cojd  for  comfort.  The  wall- 
boards  or  plaster  boards  mentioned  are 
extremely  good  insulators  against  heat 
or  cold;  will  not  crack  under  vibration 
or  shock  and  are  amply  stiff  enough  over 
the  average  spaced  studding  to  with- 
stand daily  use. 

The  ease  with  which  the  wall-boards 
mentioned   can   be    put   up   and  either 


and  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  from 
Ihe  manufacturers  the  various  sizes  in 
which  these  boards  are  manufactured; 
not  only  with  a  view  towards  saving  of 
waste,  but  towards  obtaining  a  panel  ef- 
fect which  may  be  artistic.  Of  course, 
where  the  boards  are  papered  over,  this 
is  of  no  vital  consideration  except  as 
to  saving  of  waste. 

Also,  attention  should  be  paid  towards 
getting  a  variation  of  color  schemes 
through  the  house,  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen  may  be  painted  or  enameled  white 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  while  the 
bedrooms  look  very  well  with  cream 
colored  walls  or  ceilings,  light  blue,  or 
other  light,  airy  colors.  In  bedrooms, 
light  tinted  walls  and  ceilings  with  white 
enameled  wood-work  is  pleasing,  indeed. 

For  the  living  room,  parlor  or  other 
main  rooms,  more  substantial  colors  may 
be  used;  however,  it  is  always  pleasing 
where  tinting  is  done,  to  keep  the  walls 
a  different  shade  from  the  ceiling,  being 
careful  to  use  colors  which  harmonize,  in 
fact,  where  the  rooms  are  papered  it  is 
usually  a  big  improvement  to  use  dif- 
lerent  paper  on  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
running  a  batten  around  the  room  as  a 
picture  mould  and  starting  the  different 
papers  at  this  line.  The  effect  of  apic 
ture  mould  will  also  be  to  take  off  the 
monotony  from  the  walls  and  liven  up 
the  appearance  of  the  room  considerably, 
as  well  as  giving  something  to  hang 
pictures,  etc.,  from. 
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SWINE. 


SWINE  LAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   apes,  for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
s\V  INICEAND,  Box  161,  Tuba  City,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — SPECIAL  BAR- 
GAIN PRICES  on  account  of  the  large 
number  I  raised  this  year.  Profitable, 
easy  feeding,  early  maturing  healthy 
hogs  from  the  best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages,  both  sexes.  Registration  papers 
furnished.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

WANTED — A  number  of  Grade  Berkshire 
sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  February;  must 
be  not  less  than  12  months  old  at  date  of 
farrowing.  Address  Reynolds  &  Smith, 
Delevan,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Mavhews.  S:u  runiento  Co.,  Cal. 

IIEHISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anvwhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stork  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

.ML'LEEOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder  188779  heads  herd.  N.  Hautk, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy.  Perkins,  Cal.   


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal.  I  

<'■  A  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein. 
Hanford. 

 I  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

('HAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

'I' AM  WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  t  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


.1  HRSEY 
SWINE. 
Stockton 


CATTLE, 
Mossdale 
Cal. 


DUROC 
Farm.  J. 


JERSEY 
E.  Thorp, 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  heifers  for 
sale,  grade  Holsteins,  bred  from  best 
strains  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  sires. 
Located  in  Stanislaus  county.  Address 
Montgomery  Baggs,  311  California  St  . 
San  Francisco,  or  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
county. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairv  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves.  $25.  $50.  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma.  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour.  ZtO 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
Stock  for  s;>le.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  CaL 

M.  HOLDRIDGE.  Modesto.  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT  -  HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES— 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 

R.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON.  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-IK  >RNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON.  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  till ios 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  A  ROWERS.  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 

 :  


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
RambouilletP.    Hanford,  Cal. 


Fifth  Annual  Sale  of  High  Class 
Hereford  Cattle 

KENTLAND,  INDIANA,  FEBRUARY  26,  1913. 
25  Bulls.   Rare  Breeding  and  Quality. 
50  Cows  and  Heifers.    Show  Yard  Quality. 

\<>»   I*  (he  time  to  beffta  to  prepare  for  llle  Krenl   FUIH  I :  Y  posl  I  Ion. 

'M  of  (lie  bulla  are  Sons  or  (■rnnclxoiiN  of  the  tirent  Perfection  Fairfax. 

All  COWS  of  lireeilinn  bkc  bred  to  my  celebrated  Herd  llullx.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Mention  I  111*  palter.  II'  you  ean't  come,  ncml  >  our  orders  to  Sim"'>.  It. 
.1.  Klnzer,  John  l.ethain,  or  the  HiicliTsljtDfil,  and  you  can  rent  UMHiircfl  you 
"  ill  receive  a  noun  re  dtal.  I  would  Indeed  lie  pleased  to  hear  from  may-one 
Interested.  «  \  l<  It  I  :\  T.  Met  It  VV,  Prop.  Orchard  Lake  Mock  Farm. 

JAMES  HENDRY,  Mgr. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


Aralla  De  Kol,  one  year  28,065.9  lbn.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  six  months.  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a. bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SIZE   OF  A  SILO. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  on  build- 
ing a  silo  eight  feet  high  and  ten  feet 
across,  ami  before  building.  1  ain  taking 
the  precaution  to  ask  your  advice.  Will 
ensilage  (corn,  oats;  keep  well  in  a  silo  of 
those  dimensions,  and  would  you  advise 
building  one  that  small?  Can  you  give  me 
an  estimate  of  how  much  it  will  hold? — A. 
L.  H.,  Los  Molinos. 

The  silo  you  are  intending  to  build  is  of 
very  poor  proportions,  as  it  is  too  shallow, 
and  would  bold  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  silage.  There  would  be  several  inches 
lo-s  of  silage  before  you  could  start  feed- 
ing, and  you  would  have  to  feed  at  least 
two  and  probably  three  inches  off  per  day 
in  order  to  keep  the  food  from  spoiling. 
.Sixty  inches  of  silage  would  thus  only  last 
about  twenty  days.  Also  the  deeper  a  silo 
is,  the  tighter  the  ensilage  is  packed  and 
the  more  will  be  contained  in  a  cubic  foot. 

We  could  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the 
size  to  build  if  we  knew  the  number  of 
cattle  j'ou  had  to  feed.  The  following 
table  will  give  suggestions  as  to  dimen- 


Diameter. 

Height. 

Capacity 

ID  feet. 

25 

feet. 

36  tons. 

10  " 

28 

42  " 

11  " 

29 

60  " 

12  " 

.12 

<  < 

73  " 

13  " 

33 

83  " 

14  " 

:i4 

1 1 

115  " 

15  *' 

34 

131  " 

18  " 

35 

1 1 

158  " 

20  " 

35 

1 1 

258    ' ' 

A  cow  can  consume  four  tons  of  silage 
in  180  days  and  more  or  less  as  you  care  to 
feed,  so  by  figuring  out  how  long  you  will 
probably  feed,  you  can  see  the  size  of  silo 
to  build  at  once.  Occasionally  cheap,  shal- 
low silos  are  put  up,  but  if  a  person  owns 
his  land  and  wants  something  that  will  last 
he  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  put  up  a 
silo  of  something  like  the  above  dimen- 
sions. You  can  put  the  base  of  the  silo 
eight  feet  into  the  ground  if  you  so  desire. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  expense 
that  ought  to  prevent  a  person  from  put- 
ting up  a  good  silo. — D.  J.  W. 


BIG  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  RECORD. 

To  the  Editor:  A  few  months  ago  I 
purchased  a  cow  at  a  public  sale,  paying 
.+  127.50  for  same.  My  neighbors  said  I 
was  easy.  She  is  of  the  perfect  Holstein 
type,  said  to  be  pure  bred,  but  not  regis- 
tered so  far  as  I  know.  She  has  been  fresh 
two  months  now,  and  so  far  her  record  is 
2088  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  first  thirty  days, 
and  2210  lbs.  this  past  thirty  days.  She 
tests  4.10  and  3.80  in  two  separate  tests. 
Her  feed  has  been  alfalfa  pasture  (frost 
bitten)  and  good  alfalfa  hay;  nothing  else. 
1  am  new  in  the  dairy  business  and  just 
beginning  to  build  up  what  1  desire  to  be 
a  model  herd,  and  expect  to  annex  a  regis- 
tered  bull  in  the  coming  spring. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  this  cow 
ranks  as  a  desirable  dairy  animal?  She 
is  six  years  old. — Subscriber,  Stevinson. 

If  you  were  "easy--  in  paying  $127.50 

THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

S3S  SOtli  Ave.  or  818  Merchants  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Slloa,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Buy  the  Best  Horse 
Clipping  Machine 
in  the  World  at  your 

I  Dealer's  for  Only  $^50 


With  this  won- 
derful Stewart 
Ball  -  Bearing 
Enclosed  GearMachine.you 
can  clip  horses,  mules  and  cows 
easier  and  quicker  than  in  any 
other  way.  This  machine  has  all 

fears  cut  from  solid  steel  bar. 
hey  are  all  enclosed,  protected_ 
and  run  in  oil.  There  is 
six  feet  of  new  style 
vhigh  grade 
flexible 
shaft 
land  the 

celebrated  Stewart  single  ten- 
sion nut  clipping  knife.  Oet  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for 
our  new  1911-12  Catalog.  Bend 
a»  postal  today.  ChicMO  Flu. bit  Sh.lt  Ca. 
738  La  Salle  Ave..  Chiugt 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  a Iven  the  preference  by  89  per  eent 
of  California  stockmen  hecaase  the/ 
srlve  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  SS7,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


^m*/dMMl0TElH  AA°/ 

^  EXCEEDING  *T*t/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  or  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-320  Front  St.,  Ban  Francisco 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  f  RANCISCO 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 
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ANNUAL   SALE    OF  SHORT-HORNS 

WHITE  &  SMITH  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA 

AX  CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY  12th,  1913 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  lot  of  Scotch  cattle  that  has  been  sold  in  recent  years.  The  chief  attraction  will  be  "ROAN  QUEEN", 
grand  champion  female  at  the  last  International.  She  will  be  right  up  to  the  calving  to  the  service  of  '  Ring  Master".  Grand  young  cows 
in  calf  and  with  calves  at  foot  by  '  Ring  Master"  are  in  the  sale.  A  great  array  of  "Ring  Master"  yearling  heifers  will  be  another  of  the 
special  attractions.  The  great  herd  bull  "Superbus"  with  some  of  his  get  and  along  with  four  '  Ring  Master"  bull  calves  will  make  up 
the  bull  offering.  Forty-two  females  and  nine  bulls  will  make  up  the  sale,  the  whole  lot  of  the  most  fashionable  and  best  of  Scotch  breed- 
ing. This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  Short-horn  men  of  the  West.  Any  of  our  breeders  who  are  in  need  of  such  cattle  and  cannot 
attend  the  sale  should  either  wire  or  write  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  c/o  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  who  will  carefully  take  care  of  such  bids, 
or  Geo.  P.  Bellows,  Marysville,  Mo.    Catalogues  will  be  on  hand  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


'or  a  cow  like  that,  the  man  would  be  in 
iftrd  luck  that  made  a  trade  with  you  when 
•mi  were  onto  your  job.  In  other  words, 
I  you  have  as  much  success  with  fancy 
itock  as  you  have  had  with  this  cow,  you 
diould  make  a  fine  record.  It  would  be 
forth  while  to  trace  that  cow  back,  and  if 
die  has  ever  been  registered,  see  that  she 
s  registered  in  your  name.  She  would  then 
>e  worth  several  times  what  she  is  as  a 
;rade. 

Some  Holstein-Friesian  records  have  just 
'.ome  to  hand,  those  registered  from  No- 
ember  to  to  December  7,  1912.  In  this 
irety  seven  full  aged  cows  averaged  for 
heir  best  week  461.2  lbs.  milk  and  Ki.263 
bs.  fat;  test  3.53.  The  greater  part  of 
hese  were  very  probably  given  special 
are  for  the  test.  The  average  time  at 
vliich  the  tests  started  was  eighteen  days 
fter  calving. 

Your  cow  during  the  best  month  gave 
bough  milk  to  make  at  a  test  of  3.95, 
vhich  is  her  average,  87.3  lbs.  fat,  or  2.91 
bs.  of  fat  a  day.  Her  best  weekly  record 
cry  probably  is  quite  a  little  above  this. 
[er  average  seven-day  record  would  be 
0.67  lbs.  of  fat,  equal  to  25.8  pounds  of 
in  per  cent  butter.  Of  the  97  full  aged 
OWS  referred  to,  only  six  did  better  than 
hat.  Your  cow  for  her  best  week  would 
robably  do  much  better  than  any  of  these 

ws  under  forced  draft,  though  possibly 

t  as  much  as  record  cows. 

We  should  say  that  if  this  cow  was  kept 
miking  for  full  365  days  and  given  the 
est  of  care,  as  are  the  cows  making  the 
ear  records,  that  she  would  make  about 
100  or  900  pounds  of  fat,  and  under  ordin- 
ry  conditions,  about  550  or  600  pounds, 
t  is  very  doubtful  if  the  average  grade 
ow  on. the  best  grade  dairies,  not  the 
verage  dairy,  would  make  more  than  240 
ounds.  You  can  figure  out  how  much 
nore  valuable  your  animal  is  than  the 
iVerage  good  cow  from  fat  and  skim  milk" 
tandpoint,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
he  calf. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  just  what  she 
rpduces  this  lactation  period. — D.  J.  W. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  Short-horn  steer 
vins  the  championship  at  the  great 
5initlifield  show  held  annually  at  London, 
England,  during  the  Christmas  season, 
rhis  is  what  happened  this  year,  demon- 
irating  that  the  red,  white  and  roan  still 
tands  in  the  same  class  as  the  Hereford 
nd  the  An^us  in  the  fat-stock  world.  At 
he  International  this  year  a  Short-horn 
teer  came  vithin  one  point  of  winning 
lie  championship  at  the  recent  Interna- 
ional  held  at  Chicago.  This  ought  to  be 
;ood  news  to  the  breeders  of  Short-horn 
attle  and  an  inspiration  to  them  to  move 
orwarri  to  gain  greater  achievements. 


Standford  University  Farming. 


The  trustees  of  Stanford  University 
,ave  prepared  plans  for  the  intensive 
levelopment  of  18,000  acres  of  fine  valley 
and  lying  between  Durham  and  Nelson 
Butte  county.  Contracts  have  been  let 
or  the  construction  of  a  number  of  build- 
ngs,  to  cost  $15,000.  This  land  was  used 
nly  lor  range  purposes  and  will  now  be 
et  out  to  fruits  and  grain. 


THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
OAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
TRACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
YEAR'S  GUARANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
NEW  C.  L.  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  in  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

'  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  OAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  Q,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


THE   SIMPLE   OIL  ENGINE 

(6.  7,  10,  12.  15,  20,  25,  40  H.P.) 

Embodying  all  the  name  implies. 
"SIMPLE" 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  on  kerosene  or 
distillate,  not  consuming  %  of  a  pint 
per  H.P.  hour. 

This  is  the  engine  that  you  have  long 
been  looking  for,  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  purchase  now.  You  can  purchase  a 
SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  by  paying  part 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  payments 
to  suit.  Hetter  order  now  and  make 
ready  for  the  NEW  YEAR. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
4no  7th  St..  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sale  Agent  for  the  Starrett  Pump. 
Manufactured  for  deep  wells  up  to 
1000  ft.  lift.  Special  design  for  mines. 
Also,  small  pump  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, replacing  Wind  Mills.  See  dem- 
onstration at  above  address. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


THIS  SOUNDS  GOOD— READ  IT 

Where  else  can  you  buy  an  en- 
gine in  a  25  horse  power  size  that 
will  run  for  8  hours  at  a  cost  of 
40  cents? — A  long-  run  for  your 
money  with  a  guaranteed  engine 
that  costs  more  to  build  but  costs 
less  to  use.  Ask  an  owner  of  a 
"Muncie"  what  he  thinks  of  his 
purchase.   lie  will  tell  you  what  he  got. 

All  we  can  do  here  is  to  ask  you  to  write  for  the  booklet  which 
gives  the  reason  why  this  new  type  of  engine  furnishes  such  cheap 
power. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO, 

70  Fremont  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  for  the  American  Pump — The  pump  with  a  reputation. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK   AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
481  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Rumely 
Complete  Line 


We've  been  in  business  since 
1853  — each  year  we've  grown 
bigger  and  built  better.  We've 
brought  into  the  Rumely  fold  the 
best  reputations  in  the  farm  ma- 
chinery field  —  Secor,  Higgins, 
Olds,  Watts,  Falk,  Adams,  Ad- 
vance and  Gaar-Scott. 

There  is  a  Rumely  Product  for  every  farm  power 
need.  Every  machine  is  a  cost  cutter — a  saving,  not 
an  expense. 

We  have  a  new  general  Rumely  Catalog  and  a  new  general 
Advance-Gaar-Scott  Catalog  and  separate  data-books  on  each 
machine.  They  are  all  interesting,  valuable  books.  Don't 
bother  to  write — just  mark  below  with  crosses  and  we'll  select 
the  catalogs  for  you. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 


Sail  Krruu 


HVOf  I 
Mo,  or 


h  l*i»rf Inncl,  Spoknnr 
1 1*1.  <  Home  Office.) 


TEAR  OFF  HERE,  FILL  OUT  AND  SEND 


Send  Catalog 

Will  be  in  Market 
(Date) 

Size  Preferred 

MACHINE 

OilPull  Tractor 

GasPull  Tractor 

Toe -Hold  Tractor 

Engine  Gang  Plow 

Com  Sheller 

Corn  Husker 

Huskcr-Shredder 

Rumely-Olds  Engines 

OilTurn  Engines 

Clover  Hullers 

Automatic  Baler 

Feed  Mill 

Saw  Mill 

Grain  Grader 

Steam  Tractors 

Cream  Separators 

Threshers 

Pumping  Outfits 

Electric  Light  Outfits  * 

Pump  Jacks 

Tank  Wagons  46u 
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Hints  to  Nevada  Stockmen. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
K.  A.  Howes,  University  of  Nevada.] 

A.  short  time  ago  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  writer  to  take  a  trip  through  that 
portion  of  the  country  lying  directly  north 
of  Reno,  sometimes  in  Nevada,  sometimes 
in  California.  Such  an  excursion  is  cer- 
tain to  be  interesting  if  from  a  scenic 
standpoint  alone — mountain  and  Valley, 
hill  and  dell,  sagebrush  and  juniper.  The 
broad  expanse  of  outlook,  the  clear  vitaliz- 
ing air  and  the  glorious  sunshine,  these 
blessings  which  Nevadans  arc  prone  to 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  of  themselves 
make  traveling  a  pleasure. 

However  pleasure  was  not  the  sole  object 
of  the  expedition,  although  none  the  less 
welcome  on  that  account.  The  intention 
was  to  observe  certain  agricultural  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  said  region  and  to 
study  future  possibilities.  Visitors  to  the 
north  had  spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
fertile  soil,  of  water  running  to  waste,  and 
ot  dry  farm  possibilities,  enough  to  make 
one  deem  a  knowledge  at  first  band  well 
Worth  the  effort  to  obtain  it. 

This  country  is  tapped  by  the  N.  0.  O. 
narrow  gauge  railroad  and  is  thus  furn- 
ished with  an  outlet  for  its  products.  There 
is  the  usual  very  large  percentage  of  moun- 
tain slope  and  plain,  covered  with  sage- 
brush and  with  very  little  else.  In  this 
respect  nothing  new  was  encountered,  ex- 
cept that  many  tracts  bore  very  large  sage- 
brush, said  to  be  indicative  of  extra 
fertility.  But  here  and  there  one  traversed 
valleys  having  a  deep  surface  soil,  resem- 
bling dark  garden  loam,  a  soil  apparently 
rich  in  plant  food  and  strong  in  water 
retention  capacity. 

One  man  remarked  "what  wouldn't 
Italians  do  if  they  had  that  soil  near  a 
ma  rket !  ' ' 

Such  a  statement  suggests  a  fact  and 
also  a  moral  upon  which  Nevadans  might 
ponder.  At  present  this  soil  is  used,  where 
it  is  used,  to  produce  hay  for  the  herds 
thai  are  brought  down  from  the  hills  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
article  to  respectfully  Submit,  in  this  con- 
nection, a  couple  of  suggestions. 

Rotation  Advised. — It  is  an  essentially 
economic  contention  in  our  day  to  claim 
that  it  is  good  farming  to  market  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields  in  the  shape  of  butter, 
eggs,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  etc.  Therefore 
we  cannot  consistently  have  any  quarrel 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  manifested  by 
the  etoekmen  who  grow  hay  to  winter  feed 
their  stock.  However,  as  we  looked  the 
situation  over,  saw  the  fertile  soil  just 
described  producing  little  but  hay,  and 
oftentimes  a  poor  quality  of  hay  at  that, 
we  were  forced  to  ponder  on  whether  there 
could  not  be  devised  some  means  whereby 
that  soil  might  be  brought  to  yield  a  larger 
'toll.  Here  was  a  soil  fit  to  produce  any 
crop,  here  was  plenty  of  water,  here  were 
frequent  evidences  of  sub-irrigation,  and 
all  to  produce  hay. 

The  advisability,  nay  the  necessity  of 
rotation  appealed  forcibly  to  anyone  study- 
ing the  condition.  Not  only  would  a  short 
and  convenient  rotation  mean  roots  and 
grain  for  the  stock  but  it  would  also  mean 
better  hay  off  considerably  less  territory. 
Think  of  it,  roots  and  hay  for  the  cattle 
or  sheep,  peas  for  the  hogs  and  wheat  and 
potatoes  on  the  side  to  help  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

Oh  yes,  it  would  mean  more  labor,  but 
labor  paid  for  many  times  over  by  extra 
produce  to  feed  the  hungry  demand.  Hy 
I  lie  sweat  of  the  brow  shall  we  eat  bread; 
we  do  not  get  something  for  nothing  in 
agriculture;  and  yet  the  labor  of  interest 
which  reaps  reuslts  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  routine  toil  of  many  other  callings. 

One  other  little  thought  in  this  connec- 
tion before  we  pass  on.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  beef  that  is  fitted  up 


the  most  quickly  is  of  the  best  quality  and, 
as  a  net  consideration,  the  cheapest.  Why 
then  cannot  these  fertile  valleys  produce 
the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  these  conditions? 
A  better  class  of  animals  is  being  de- 
veloped through  breeding  and  selection; 
the  further  objective  should  be  to  fit  these 
animals  for  market  in  the  quickest  and 
most  economic  way. 

Care  to  Details. — The  alert  stockmen  is 
he  who  quickly  adjusts  his  methods  to 
changing  conditions,  and  that  conditions 
affecting  stock  production  have  changed 
materially  during  the  past  decade,  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny.  The  day  of  wide 
spread  between  cost  and  receipt  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  notwithstanding  the  present 
high  price  of  meat.  The  time  is  with  us 
when  the  consideration  of  small  savings 
and  the  closing  up  of  small  leaks,  represent 
the  net  profits. 

Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  well  to 
consider  some  of  the  hitherto  neglected  de- 
tails in  stock  management,  under  range  con- 
ditions, the  details  which  must  now  sensibly 
affect  profit  and  loss*  In  the  field  of  beef 
production,  for  instance,  is  there  anything 
we  can  remedy  that  prevents  greater  re- 
turns for  material  and  labor  involved?  In 
this  respect  the  following  suggestion  is 
thrown  out. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  putting  on  of  weight  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  is  much  affected  by,  let  us  say, 
comfort.  Now  it  may  not  be  practicable 
for  the  stockman  to  provide  covered  barns 
or  stables  for  the  stock  he  has  driven  in 
from  the  range,  it  may  not  be  necessary. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  that  the  stock  be 
not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  discomfort. 

Throughout  this  north  country  abound 
sheltered  ravines,  many  with  southerly  ex- 
posure, where  one  might  fancy  animals 
would  take  shelter  if  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Vet  in  only  one  case  did  we  see 
a  feeding  yard  placed  so  as  to  lead  one  to 
think  the  stockman  had  considered  the 
comfort  of  the  cattle.  More  often  would  it 
appear  that  the  idea  had  been  to  get  the 
yard  close  to  the  hay  stacks  and  the  hay 
stacks  close  to  the  meadow. 

In  many  cases  there  was  no  attempt  at 
enclosure  and  the  animals  roamed  at  will 
over  the  frozen  fields  to  the  detriment  of 
the  fields  and  of  themselves.  Then,  too, 
there  often  seemed  to  be  no  attempt  to 
classify  the  stock,  and  yearlings  were 
bunched  with  market  animals. 

Of  course  while  the  animals  get  nothing 
but  hay  this  cannot  matter  much  from  a 
feeding  standpoint; '  but,  while  it  is  good 
to  allow  young  stock  to  exercise,  there  is 
distinct  loss  in  giving  the  market  animals 
liberty  to  roam  as  far  and  and  as  often  as 
they  wish.  Why  not  have  the  fattening 
animals,  the  cows,  the  younger  stock  and 
calves  in  separate  enclosures,  and  why  not 
avail  oneself  of  means  of  natural  shelter 
to  make  all  more  comfortable? 

We  are  not  appealing  upon  any  ground 
of  sentimentality  in  regard  to  animal  com- 
fort; it  is  a  straight  proposition  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  quiet  and  shelter  provided 
for  the  animals  being  fed  for  market  may 
represent  the  margin  of  profit.  This  also 
may  entail  a  little  extra  labor,  but  here 
too  the  labor  is  paid  for  many  times  over. 

The  forgoing  suggestions  are  offered  for 
the  friendly  consideration  of  the  men  we 
met  and  visited,  from  whom  we  received 
the  kindest  and  most  courteous  treatment, 
and  from  whom,  like  Dick  Lorabee,  having 
received  some  few  favors,  we  naturally  ex- 
pect more. 

I'niversity  of  Nevada,  Keno. 


Contracts  for  sugar  beets  to  supply  the 
Fallon,  Nevada,  factory  are  coming  along 
so  slowly  that  there  is  talk  of  moving  the 
plant  to  some  place  where  more  beets  can 
be  secured. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Those  who  know  buy 

the  DE  LAVAL 

Creamerymen  I'ecausc  they  are  experts  in  the  handling  of  cream 
and  know  by  long  experience  that  the  De  Laval  skims  cleanest  and 
wears  longest.  That  is  why  9Hf7f  of  the  World's  creameries  use 
the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

Experienced  Dairymen- Tin-  De  Laval  is  tin-  universal  favorite 
among  big  dairymen.  They  know  that  no 
•other  separator  will  give  them  such  satisfac- 
tory service. 

Old  De  Laval  Users ---Whenever  a  man  who 
has  used  an  old  model  De  Laval  decides  to 
purchase  a  later  style  machine  he  invariably 
buys  another  De  Laval. 

Men  Who  Investigate — If  anyone  takes  the 
time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  various 
cream  separators,  either  by  finding  out  from 
other  users  what  kind  of  service  their  ma- 
chines have  given  or  by  testing  other  machines 
out  against  the  De  Laval,  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  that  his  choice  will  be  the  De 
Laval.  More  De  Laval  machines  are  in  use 
than  any  other  make.  There  is  a  reason.  The  De  Laval  agent  in 
your  locality  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  why. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
New  1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


105  Hroadna} 
NEW  Ml  UK 


101  Druiiini  street 
SAX  FRANCISCO 


1010  Wmtern  Aveuui 
9  K  A  TTLH 


A.  C.  R  I'  BY,  r.. ri  hi  ml.  Ore. 


C,  W.  BOWERS,  Sacnuneoto 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


PERCHBRON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRK.  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  M  \l.l.lo>s    1ND  HARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
c'.trect  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea.'y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
cull,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  in 
tlfe  business. 


Address:  RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis.  Cal. 


Ruby  A   DmvrrH  Have  Imported  More  Horse* 

I  lilted  Stlllew. 


niiaii    \  ii >   Other  Firm  In  the 


Klus  f.nneaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  Stale  Fair,  l»00-lftlO-1!>l  1. 

The  only  Cull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  HEIFER  CALF 

You  don't  want  one  fed  on  skim-milk  and 
hope.  A  registered  calf  Is  not  necessarily  a 
good  one.  If  they  are  not  raised  right  they 
never  will  be  right.  I  have  the  right  stock; 
they  are  raised  right,  and  I  sell  them  right. 
Let  me  show  you. 

1 1 1 1  i  1 1 ;  K  JER8E1  FARM, 
G.  O.  11,11,,  i  .  Prop.  R.  U.  2,  Moilmto,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  salt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Muktl  Slrttl,  Sli  FMMftM 
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WOUNDS  AND  WOUND  SWELL- 
INGS. 


To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  a  fresh  wire  cut  on  a  horse? 
How  should  saddle  galls  b,e  treated?  Is 
there  any  way  to  make  the  hair  come  in  its 
natural  color  where  saddle  galls  have  been? 
Hew  can  an  enlargement  of  a  colt's  leg, 
caused  from  a  wire  cut,  be  reduced? — 
Interested  Reader,  Bedding. 

In  the  Special  Report  of  the  United 
.States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Horse,  it  states  that  after  all 
foreign  matter  has  been  removed  from  a 
lecerated  wound,  like  that  made  in  a  wire 
cut,  the  wound  should  be  carefully 
fomented  with  warm  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  1  part  to  100  of  water.  It  should  then 
be  bandaged  to  prevent  infection.  We 
should  say  that  zinc  ointment  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  use  under  the  bandage. 

For  a  simple  saddle,  or  harness  gall, 
some  ointment  like  the  following  should  be 
applied  and  the  wound  rested  up:  one  pint 
alcohol  in  which  are  shaken  the  whites  of 
two  eggs;  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  sugar  of 
lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  20  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water;  and  so  on.  Or  advertised 
gall  cures  may  be  applied.  If  a  sitfest  has 
developed,  the  dead  hornlike  slough  must 
be  cut  out  and  the  wound  treated  with 
antiseptics. 

There  is  no  way  we  know  of  to  make 
hair  come  in  with  natural  color  after  a 
wound. 

The  swelling  on  the  colt's  leg  may  be 
reduced  by  rubbing  it  well  several  times  a 
day  and  at  night  rub  in  some  ten  per  cent 
iodine  petrogen. 

Notice  to  Correspondents. — It  is  a  rule, 
as  will  be  noticed  on  page  3  over  the  col- 
umn given  to  questions  and  answers,  that 
correspondents  must  give  name  and  ad- 
dress. Initials  will  generally  be  used  in 
the  paper  unless  a  general  name,  like 
Reader,  or  Subscriber,  is  desired.   We  have 


answered  the  above  at  the  office  instead  of 
sending  it  to  Dr.  Creely,  as  no  name  was 
signed,  and  hope  that  the  answer  will  be 
satisfactory.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  Dr. 
Creely  to  ask  him  to  answer  questions  from 
poisons  who  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  subscribers  or  not,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  subscribers  we  hope 
that  they  will  sign  all  letters  and  get  more 
authoritative  replies,  in  veterinary  sub- 
jects at  least,  than  could  be  given  by  the 
writer. — D.  J.  W. 


CALIFORNIA  MILCH  GOATS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Milch 
Goat  Record  Association  held  in  Chicago 
last  month,  D.  O.  Lively,  extended  a  cor- 
dial invitation  for  the  1915  meeting  of 
this  association  to  be  held  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  The  association  will 
be  represented  on  this  occasion  and  a 
premium  list  for  milch  goats  will  be 
prepared.  Printed  matter  concerning  the 
value  and  uses  of  goats'  milk  are  to  be 


sent  out  by  the  secretary,  and  a  strong 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  a  large  impor- 
tion  of  milch  goats  next  year  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  exposition.  California  is 
represented  on  the  milch  goat  map  by 
the  election  of  Winthrop  Howland  of 
Redlands  as  one  of  the  directors. 


There  will  be  40  acres  planted  to  dates 
by  C.  H.  Barrett  of  Durbow,  Riverside 
county,  this  season.  Great  developments 
in  this  crop  are  being  made. 


KEEP  YOUR 

HORSES  IN 
PRIME  WORKING 


Condition 


AHORSE  in  the  field — working  for  you — is 
worth  two  in  the  barn — simply  eating  their 
heads  off.    There  is  no  way  o£  preventing  spavin, 
ringbone,  splint  or  curb  from  suddenly  lamiug  and  laying  up  your  horses — but  there  is  a  way  of  safely  and 
easily  curing  all  these  ailments  and  preventing  them  from  keeping  your  horses  laid  up.  For  over  35  years  there 
has  been  a  reliable  remedy  that  horsemen  everywhere  have  depended  on  to  save  them  money,  time  and  worry. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

lias  been  the  trusted  remedy  of  horsemen  everywhere.  It  has  not  only  been  saving  untold  time,  work  and  worry  but 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  horseflesh  and  lias  many  times  saved  horses  from  death. 

Here's  a  man — Mr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  Macadonia,  Ky. — who  not  only  saves  money  but  actually  makes  money  by  using 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  He  writes:  "I  have  used  2J>£  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  have  cured  two  mules  of  Bog 
Spavin.  I  bought  the  mules  for  $80.00  and  can  now  cash  them  for  $400.00.  Shall  never  be  without  your  great  remedy." 
Here's  another  man  who  has  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  with  remarkable  success.  Mr.  Floyd  Nelson,  Kings  Ferry, 
N.  Y. ,  writes  :  "I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  the  past  six  years  and  have  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700.00  buy- 
ing Spavined  horses  and  curing  them.    I  consider  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  if  it  is  used  according  to  directions." 

Never  be  without  a  bottle  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,    You  can  never  tell  when  accidents  will  happen — when  this 
remedy  may  be  worth  the  price  of  ^your  best  horse.    It  is  better  to  be  prepared. 
Don't  call  your  case  'hopeless"  in  the  face  of  above  testimony. 

Next  time  you  go  to  town  get  a  couple  bottles  from  your  druggist.    The  price  is  uniform,  only  $1.00  per  bottle, 
6  bottles  for  $5.00.    At  the  same  time  ask  for  our  invaluable  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg Falls,  VI.,  U.S.A. 


When  You  Buy  a 
Tractor 


When  you  buy  n  Tractor,  what  ilo  you  want!  You  want  a  Tractor  that  Hill  do  all  jour  work.  You  want  a  Tractor  that  will  plow — not  only  in  good 
weather  when  the  ground  is  dry.  hut  in  had  weather  when  the  ground  Is  wet.  Much  of  your  plowing  must  he  doue  daring  the  wet  season  of  the  year.  Don't 
forget  that.     You  want  a  Tractor  that  can  do  your  harrowing  anil  .seeding.     V«.u  want  a  Tractor  that  will  not  pack  your  land  and  that  not  hog  down  in 

soft  places.  You  want  a  Tractor  that  will  pull  your  harvester  up  hill,  down  hill  or  on  a  hillside.  You  want  a  Tractor  that  will  pull  it  through  sandy  and  soft 
places.  Remember,  if  you  can't  keep  up  motion  you  are  going  to  lose  grain.  You  want  a  Tractor  that  can  he  used  for  stationary  work — pumping,  thrashing, 
wood  sawing,  running  feed  crusher  or  any  other  stationary  work  that  you  might  have  to  do.  MOST  IMl'OHTA  XT  OF  A  I, I, — You  wont  a  Tractor  that  is  immune 
from  excessive  breakage  and  wear. 

You  Can  Get  All  Those  Results  Only  From  a  Caterpillar 

The  Caterpillar  Is  the  Only  Tractor  that  is  perfectly  adi.pted  to  all  farm  work.  It  is  the  only  Tractor  that  can  work  in  wet  weather  when  the  ground  is 
soft.  It  is  the  only  Tractor  with  which  you  can  successfully  harrow  and  seed.  It  is  the  only  Tractor  that  can  successfully  pull  your  harvester  over  sandy  or 
soft  laud. 

I,\ST  BUT  ftOT  LEAST — The  Caterpillar  with  its  flexihlc  steel  track  and  large  ground  bearing  surface  Is  not  subject  to  jerks  and  jars  Hint  other  Trac- 
tors must  endure.  It  is  therefore  immune  from  breakage  and  undue  wear.  It  will  work  day  in  and  day  out.  It  will  give  the  same  good  service  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  year  as  It  will  the  first.    Let  us  show  you  what  Itl ;  \  l,  THACTOR  service  means.    Send  the  coupon  today. 


No.  3 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  T  E  48  P.  This 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 
Yours  truly, 


Name 


Address 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 
Peoria,  III.  Portland.  Ore. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Calgary,  Canada 


Spokane.  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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Season  for  Hatching. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysoood.] 

Kor  some  years  now  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  a  craze  for  early  hatching.  No 
matter  how  or  what  the  weather,  the  hen 
and  incubator  lias  been  started  at  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year.  The  idea  of  having 
winter  eggs  got  so  strong  a  hold  on  people 
that  they  forgot  all  else. 

POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  KHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  ail  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  If  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

oil;  COMMON  ANTI.ERS  AND  SILVER 
'"AMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  Se-n  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  liens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH.  Route  1'.  I5ox.4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

HUFF  LEGHORNS— Booking  orders  for 
.spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
«000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Heinpel.  R.  F. 
I>.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough - 
I, red  White  L-ghorn  chicks  shipped  "ii 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma.  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel"  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $r,  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC. — Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  In  the  West. 

h.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers. 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.     M.  Dutteibernd,  Petaluma. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Some 
classly  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn.  White  Rock; 
high-claBS  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices,  Mahalo  Farm,  P,  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  White 
Minorcas.  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


'  'ROLEY'S  POULTRY  CATHARTIC  — 
cleanses  the  fowls,  revives  their  appe- 
tites.   25c  the  box. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Loona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY'  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  It.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff.  White 
Orpington. 

BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera, 
Cal. 


CROLEYS  POULTRY  REMEDY  — For 
colds  roup.  pip.  canker  and  diphtheria. 
50c  the  bottle. 


But  so  many  of  the  pullets  hatched  for 
winter  eggs  refuse  to  produce  them  that 
there  is  a  little  hisitation  now  as  to 
whether  the  early  hatched  pullets  are  the 
real  winter  egg  layers  they  were  supposed 
to  be.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  do 
have  seasons  of  retrospection:  if  wc  had 
not,  no  telling  where  our  enthusiasm 
would  lead  us.  So  now,  except  with  the 
man  who  is  making  poultry  raising  a  busi- 
ness, very  few  want  to  rush  into  hatching 
in  January  because  they  have  found,  it 
someway  does  not  come  out  as  they  had 
planned.  The  reason  for  this  set  back  in 
hatching  is  that,  as  said  before  the  pullets 
do  not  lay  all  winter  as  was  expected. 

All  the  small  breeds  of  poultry,  and  they 
are  what  most  people  keep;  mature  at  five 
or  six  months  of  age.  I  know  it  is  claimed 
they  mature  earlier,  but  that  is  not  real 
maturity,  only  a  bogus  sort.  If  hatched  in 
early  January,  leghorn  pullets  should  com- 
mence laying  about  August  or  September. 
This  is  just  about  the  time  eggs  begin  to 
crawl  up,  and  we  are  very  likely  to  feel 
proud  of  having  these  laying  pullets,  but 
pretty  soon  our  joy  turns  to  sorrow  for  the 
pullets  we  depend  on  commence  to  molt. 

The  yards  are  soon  strewed  with  feathers 
and  as  feathers  glow  more  plentiful  on  the 
ground  eggs  grow  scarcer  in  the  nests, 
until  soon  all  we  see  is  feathers  and  vainly 
we  search  the  nests  for  eggs.  And  this  is 
usually  about  the  time  eggs  have  got  to 
where  tliey  should  pay  to  gather  them. 
Now  can  we  imagine  any  thing  more 
aggravating  1  Here  we  have  raised  those 
pullets  with  the  sole  object  of  having 
winter  eggs  and  now  they  have  gone  back 
on  us  just  when  we  want  them  the. most. 

But  when  we  stop  to  reason  about  it  we 
find  it  is  perfectly  natural  because  the 
hens  being  about  a  year  old  are  due  to 
molt,  and  they  will  molt  as  the  fall  and 
winter  months  are  the  natural  months  for 
this  change  of  dress  in  birds.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  in  a  colder  climate,  bnt  I 
do  know  that  the  fall  and  winter  months 
is  the  molting  season  for  this  coast. 

NATURAL  Season. — The  only  way  to  get 
around  this  winter  molt  is  to  delay  the 
hatching  season  until  nearer  the  natural 
time  for  hatching.  Nature  commences  to 
dress  the  trees  in  leaf  and  blossom  in  early 
March,  sometimes  earlier,  but  March  is 
reeognized  as  the  commencement  of  spring, 
and  chickens  hatched  in  March  and  April 
have  no  superiors  for  either  growth  or 
other  qualities.  Being  hatched  in  a  natural 
season  these  pullets  will  mature  and  com- 
mence to  lay  almost  as  early,  though  not 
quite,  as  those  hatched  in  January,  but 
when  they  do  begin  to  lay  they  will  lay 
eggs  of  proper  size  and  they  will,  other 
things  being  right,  keep  it  up  during  the 
whole  season. 

This  is  a  fact  that  1  have  found  by  ex- 
perience to  work  exactly  as  stated.  So  we 
often  wonder  why  we  are  in  such  a  rush 
to  get  early  chicks,  when  eggs  are  what  wc 
want  in  the  winter  months.  Somebody 
started  the  idea  going  and  like  good  docilp 
sheep  the  rest  of  us  took  the  track  and 
followed  in  it.  We  rob  ourselves  of  the 
rest  that  is  our  due  in  the  winter  to  com- 
mence another  year's  work  in  an  unnatural 
season,  m  iking  more  and  harder  work  out 
of  what  should  be  easy  simply  because 
somebody  else  does  it. 

Now  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  for  the 
small  farmer  or  poultry  man  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  lose  your  winter's  rest  to  hatch 
and  care  for  young  chicks  that  are  much 
easier  raised  in  proper  season  and  pay  bet 
ter  in  the  long  run. 

Egg  Prices  High. — Another  thing  against 
this  craze  for  early  hatching  is  that  eggs 
bring  a  fairly  good  price  for  food  at  that 
time;  and  they  are  more  profitable  to  sell 
than  to  hatch  because  thev  never  run  verv 


THE  MANOR  FARM 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  Poultry  Shows  prove  the  Quality  of  our  Stock.    At  Los  An 
Lvcles,  eleven  pens  competing,  we  won  2nd  and  4th;  and.  fourteen 
ecek  birds  competing,  we  won  3rd:  and  at  Petal  ami  and  San  Jose 
Ave  won  every  special  and  all  cups  offered  on  Reds. 

ORDER  NOW.    HATCHING  EGGS  AND  SPLENDID  VIGOROUS 

STOCK. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

(The  Best  Quality  at  the  Fairest  Price*.) 

Most  excellent  reports  have  conic  to  us  from  customers  of  Un- 
satisfactory results  obtained  from  our  Leghorn  chicks  and  eggs. 
They  are  from  a  heavy  egg-producing  strain,  and  the  slock  is  of 
the  most  vigorous.  Our  prices  are  within  your  reach.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  $10  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  Eggs.  $1  per  $15;  $:>  per  100. 
You  will  find  our  advertising  usually  in  classified  columns.  We 
don't  advertise  big  and  ask  you  to  pay  for  it. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  LEGHORN  EGGS  OR  CHICKS  FOR  SEASON. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik   our  doler,  oi 
write  ui,  tending 
hit  name. 


Ask  as 
about  the 

"C  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldjj. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 


WUIIH  LEGHORNS,  selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stoc  k  cockerels, 
li  \  II  v  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  In  excess  of 
above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  75  per  rent  fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

BMfl  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed — Well 
culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS — TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  Al  l,  BRKEDS. 
HI  KE  ORPINGTONS — WIIITK   WTANDtl TT E  S— H II O I  >  K   ISLAM)   REUS  IMI 
HAKHEI)  PLYMOUTH  HOCK  baby  chicks  at  S15  per  hundred  and  $K  pi  r 

hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES— SILVER  BPANGI.ED  HAMBURGS,  eggs  by  the  setting 

at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels  at  $3  each. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


I  T I 1  .IT  V  STOCK. 


NO   I  I  LLS. 


VINDICATED  AT  LAST 

CROLEY  S  THEORY— that  the  best  egg  production  was  from 
a  mash  containing  a  mixture  of  MEAT  SCRAP  and  FISH  MEAL. 

In  the  year's  competitive  egg  laying  contest  held  at  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Agricultural  College— 1071  eggs  laid  by  5  hens  fed  on 
such,  ci  ni^xtu  1*6 

Mix  CROLEY  S  HIGH  PROTEIN  MEAT  SCRAP  (which  con 
tains  25' ;  FISH  MEAL)  in  your  own  mash  and  get  the  same  results. 

Manufactured  THE  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

FOR    8ALE    BY    ALL  DEALER8 
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high  in  fertility  during  the  winter  months. 
Natflre  has  not  gotten  through  renovating 
the  old  birds'  dress  and  given  them  enough 
vitality  to  make  fertile  eggs. 
You  see  nature  is  like  Shylock,  she  will 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

V,  hii  h  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stoek 
; j n 1 1  Better  K<iiiipmeut  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 


BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  Vi  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.      No  crowding,  pit 
ing  up,  sweating  or  chilling.    Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.    Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

petaluma  Brooder  stove  works 

petaluma,  california 


S.  C.  WIIITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   Is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


fuTiumuji  _  BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

HEN 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

show  you  how  the  poultrymen  on  our 
Little  Farms  in  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California  are  making  thei; 
climes  grow  into  dollars  because  they 
cannot  supply  the  market — the 
demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply.  No  winter  months  to  contend 
with — chickens  run  out  the  year 
'round.  Come  where  the  profits  are 
being  made.  We  allow  you  ten 
years  to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 


Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


have  her  pound  of  flesh,  if  we  fool  her  one 
way  she  comes  back  at  us  some  other  time 
when  we  are  not  expecting  it. 

That  does  not  say  that  we  cannot  im- 
prove on  some  of  nature 's  plans,  but  we 
must  work  in  line  with  her,  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  laws.  Spring  is  the  natural 
hatching  season  for  all  kinds  of  young 
and  if  we  hatch  say,  in  March,  then  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  and  follow  this 
with  another  hatch  in  one  month's  time, 
we  can  have  pullets  that  will  come  as  a  sort 
of  follow  up  in  eggs  just  about  the  time 
the  first  lot  are  slowing  up  a  little.  Of 
course  poultry  men  who  have  a  large  busi- 
ness to  run  need  to  hatch  both  in  season 
and  out,  to  them  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
because  being  prepared  and  knowing  what 
will  happen  they  take  things  as  they  come 
and  make  the  best  of  them. 

But  the  small  poulty  man  or  woman  who 
raises  one  or  two  hundred  chicks  with  a 
fond  hope  of  making  a  little  money  out  of 
winter  eggs  are  so  disappointed  when  the 
hens  go  into  molt  that  they  set  up  a  wail 
that  is  heard  all  over  the  land.  "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  pullets,  they  are  molt- 
ing, and  only  a  year  old  in  January?"  is 
the  cry,  and  to  one  and  all  the  same  thing 
must  be  said,  that  the  hens  are  going 
through  a  perfectly  natural  process. 

Effect  of  Foon. — So  far  as  winter  eggs 
are  concerned,  hens  must  be  bred  for  that 
purpose,  if  we  want  the  real  thing.  And 
of  that  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 
But  by  hatching  in  the  spring  we  can 
avoid  this  winter  molting,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  it. 

Even  then,  some  times,  hens  will  molt, 
when  fed  too  much  animal  food  and  too 
little  green  food.  This  is  one  of  the 
errors  in  feeding  that  causes  a  loss,  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  correct  it.  Plenty  of  green 
feed  is  the  antidote  for  an  over  rich  meat 
diet,  the  green  feed  acts  as  a  cooling  ele- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the 
bulk  that  carries  the  food  through  the 
system.  Meat  is  a  concentrated  food  and 
must  be  mixed  with  food  having  bulk. 
Too  much  of  it  acts  on  the  fowls,  first  in 
an  increase  of  eggs;  then  if  there  is  more 
fed  than  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  it  is 
thrown  out  of  the  system  by  way  of  the 
skin  and  feather  glands.  It  is  something 
like  feeding  oats  to  a  horse;  the  oats  al- 
ways make  the  hair  slick  and  smooth,  and 
as  fast  as  the  old  hair  dies  it  is  replaced 
by  new. 

A  molt  of  this  kind  is  not  of  very  long 
duration  nor  is  the  loss  of  eggs  so  great, 
because  the  system  is  full  of  the  very  ele- 
ments needed  for  the  new  feathers; 

None  of  us  know  more  than  a  fraction 
about  these  things,  only  as  we  experiment 
and  find  out,  and  the  experience  is  costly. 
But  so  many  have  experimented  with  early 
hatched  chicks,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  more  doing  it.  By  letting  them  lay 
market  eggs  for  the  next  two  months,  and 
getting  the  best  price  we  can  we  shall  be 
money  in  pocket.  Then  when  the  natural 
season  comes  for  hatching  the  chicks  will 
be  stronger,  and  grow  quicker.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this,  first  the  parent 
stock  are  in  better  condition  for  trans- 
mitting their  vital  forces  to  the  eggs,  and 
the  chicks  being  hatched  with  that  vitality 
in  natural  seasons  cannot  help  profiting  by 
the  combination  of  causes  favorable  to 
them.  When  complaints  are  so  general 
about  anything,  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
it;  and  as  every  cause  preceeds  the  effect 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  cause  to  get  rid 
of  the  effect. 

Very  few  farmers,  or  their  wives  care  to 
bother  with  early  chicks  only  that  they 
may  get  winter  eggs,  and  when  the  hens 
go  into  a  long  tedious  molt  in  midwinter, 
they  very  naturally  wonde"r  why. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  distribution 
of  eggs  at  cut-rates  to  consumers  by 
women's  organizations,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Eastern  retailers.  The  fol- 
lowing are  later  statements:  One  million 


one  hundred  thousand  eggs  were  sold 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Clean 
Food  League  in  the  campaign  to  break 
the  egg  market.  This  is  400,000  more 
than  were  sold  the  previous  day,  and 
concludes  the  selling  of  eggs  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  to  bring  the  price  down. 
The  managers  of  the  sale  claim  victory, 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  dealers  through- 
out the  city  have  offered  for  sale  guar- 
anteed eggs  at  the  league's  price  of  24 
cents  a  dozen  or  less.    A  few  egg-selling 


stations  will  be  maintained  permanently 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  it  was  an- 
nounced tonight,  as  "monitors"  to  see 
that  the  price  of  eggs  is  kept  down. 
These,  however,  will  not  undertake  to 
supply  eggs  in  great  quantities  as  in  the 
last  two  days. 

On  December  20  the  prices  of  all  grades 
of  eggs  were  coming  down  in  Philadel 
phia  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  Housekeepers'  League  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

You:  can't  nIVord  to  tnke  chances  when  buying'  eliieks,  nnd  wlien  you  deal 
frith  us  you  are  assured  of  the  best. 

Our  stoek  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  is  the  result  of  '20  years  of  enreful  and 
intelligent  breeding. 

When  you  get  chicks  from  us  you  are  certain  of  n  stock  that  is  vigorous 
and  of  the  best  laying  strain  in  (lie  country. 

Prices  and  literature  gladly  sent   free  on  request. 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks,  10  Days 
Old  about  an  Arenberg  Patent  Stove. 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Pafent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil, 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
county  in  the  United  States. 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

This  picture  shows  1200  happy  and  con- 
tented little  chicks  enjoying  the  "FRESH 
AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER, "  which  sup- 
plies them  with  warm,  fresh  air  and  Un- 
necessary heat.  This  brooder  is  run  :it 
the  remarkably  low  cost  of  11  cents  for 
24  hours  which  is  the  cost  of  1?4  gal.  of 
engine  distillate  used  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

If  interested,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  catalogue  giving  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  brooder. 


Day  Scene. 


H.  A.  GEORGE 

Petaluma,  Cal.  R.  F.  D.  2 


lfFoOD<2>, 

GUARANTEE 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  It,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED  PUMPS 


KMHOIIY   A  1,1,  THK 


Jacknou  "1015 


Patented. 

Olrect  Connected  Pomp. 


ST   1 1)10  A  S    IV    PI  >H'   COXSTKl  <  TIOV 


They  have  several  special  features 
which  will  appeal  to  pump  user* . 
The  "11M-"  Jackson  Balancing  De- 
vice In  ii  valuable  feature  which  op- 
erate* automatically  and  permits  the 
pump  to  he  run  wiiii  practically  no 
attention. 

B)ron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles.  21 1  N.  Lob  Angeles  Street. 
Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Ground  Squirrels  of  California. 


TBy  H.  C.  Bryant,  in  Circular  82  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station.] 

Two  rodents  in  the  State  of  California 
give  the  rancher  more  trouble  than  all 
other  animal  pests  combined,  insects  ex- 
cepted. One,  the  pocket  gopher  (Tho- 
momys  sp.),  feeds  largely  on  the  roots  of 
plants  and  trees  and  hence  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests  of  the  garden  and  orchard. 
The  other,  the  ground  squirrel  (Citellus 
sup.,  Ammospermophilus  sp..  Callospermo- 
philus  sp.  t  is  especially  destructive  to 
grain,  but  it  is  also  destructive  to  nuts 
and  fruit.  The  established  fact  that  the 
California  ground  squirrel  is  instrumental 
in  spreading  bubonic  plague  has  made 
these  animals  of  more  than  ordinary 
economic  importance. 

Classification. — These  two  principal 
rodent  pests  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  general  appearance,  size,  habits, 
and  burrows.  The  pocket  gophers  have 
very  short  ears,  small  eyes,  short  tails, 
and  cheek  pouches  which  open  externally: 
they  are  relatively  small  (G  to  10  inches), 
largely  nocturnal,  and  live  almost  entirely 
in  their  burrows.  Ground  squirrels  have 
relatively  large  ears  and  eyes,  longer  tails, 
and  the  cheek  pouches  do  not  open  ex- 
ternally; most  of  them  are  larger  in  size, 
diurnal,  and  forage  for  food  above  ground. 
The  burrow  of  the  pocket  gopher  can  be 
distinguished  by  a  mound  of  earth  sur- 
rounding the  entrance,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  opening  is  nearly  always  kept 
plugged  full  of  earth.  The  burrow  of 
the  ground  squirrel  on  the  other  hand  is 
usually  open,  with  the  excavated  earth 
thrown  out  on  one  side  of  the  entrance 
only.  One  or  more  runways  lead  away 
from  the  burrow. 

According  to  Merriam,  the  ground 
squirrels  of  California  may  be  arranged 
in  four  groups:  (a)  the  large,  long-eared, 
gray  ground  squirrel  (subgenus  Otosper- 
mophilus) ;  (b)  the  small,  short-eared, 
brownish  species  (genus  Citellus);  (c) 
the  small,  white-striped,  antelope  ground 
squirrel  of  the  deserts   (genus  Amnios- 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAt  H  PIPE!  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


permophilus) ;  (d)  the  golden  mantled 
ground  squirrel  of  the  mountains  (genus 
Callospermophilus) . 

Menace  to  Human  Life. — The  "dig- 
ger" ground  squirrels  (Citellus  sp.), 
which  belong  to  the  subgenus  Otosper- 
mophilus,  are  not  only  the  most  destruc- 
tive, but  are  the  disease  carriers.  These 
ground  squirrels  usually  live  in  colonies, 
their  burrows  often  being  connected  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Food  in  the 
shape 'of  grain,  seeds,  and  fruit  is  stored 
for  the  winter  season.  The  call  note  is 
a  single  loud  whisle.  The  warning  note 
is  a  similar  short  whistle  followed  by 
two  or  three  chattering  trills.  Young, 
numbering  from  five  to  ten,  are  usually 
bom  in  March  and  April.  This  ground 
squirrel  has  been  found  infected  with 
bubonic  plague,  and  several  cases  of  hu- 
man plague  have  been  traced  to  a  bite 
of  one  of  these  animals.  The  real  dan- 
ger of  the  spread  of  infection  lies  in  the 
dissemination  of  infected  fleas.  As  has 
been  shown  by  the  recent  campaign 
against  these  ground  squirrels,  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  eradiction  of  this  pest 
depends  largely  on  persistent  work  of 
the  individual. 

Range  ok  the  Species. — This  group  of 
long-eared  gray  ground  squirrels  has  a 
wide  range,  being  found  throughout  the 
State.  Several  species  and  several  va- 
rieties of  each  have  been  recognized. 
Each  variety  or  subspecies  occupies  a 
fairly  well-defined  region  of  the  State, 
so  that  they  can  usually  be  distinguished 
by  the  locality  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  northern  coast  form  is  known  as  the 
Douglas  ground  squirrel  (citellus  doug- 
lasi ) ;  that  of  the  interior  valleys,  as  the 
California  ground  squirrel  (Citellus 
beecheyi  beecheyi  I  ;  and  that  of  southern 
California,  as  the  Fisher  ground  squirrel 
(Citellus  beecheyi  fisheri). 

In  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
the  State  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
northern  part,  a  smaller  brown  squirrel 
is  found  in  abundance.  It  is  known  as 
'he  Oregon  brown  squirrel  (Citellus  ore- 
gonus).  The  ground  squirrel  of  the 
desert  is  much  smaller  than  the  com- 
mon "digger"  squirrel,  and  is  striped. 
It  is  called  the  desert  or  round-tailed 
ground  squirrel  (Citellus  tereticaudus). 
A  small  striped  form  belonging  to  an- 
other genus  (Ammospermophilus)  is 
found  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  San 
ioaquin  valley,  and  a  variety  of  the  same 
species  in  the  rocky  places  in  the  deserts 
and  foothills  bordering  the  deserts.  These 
forms  are  known  as  the  Nelson  ground 
squirrel  and  the  Antelope  ground  squirrel. 
Neither  are  abundant  enough  to  be  of 
great  economic  importance.  Golden- 
mantled  ground  squirrels  (Callospermo- 
philus s;i.),  more  often  called  red-headed 
chipmunks,  are  mountain  species  and 
seldom  give  trouble. 

Control  of  Ground  Sqtjirbhls:  By 
H.  .1.  Qiwyi.e. — There  are  two  methods  of 
destroying  ground  squirrels:  first,  by 
means  of  poisoned  grain,  and,  second,  by 
the  liberation  of  carbon  bisulfid  in  their 
burrows.  Which  of  the  methods  to  be 
lollowed  will  depend  upon  this  season, 
the  poison  grain  method  being  more  ef- 
fective during  the  dry  season,  while 
the  carbon  bisulfid  treatment  will  be 
more  effective  during  the  rainy  season 
when  there  is  sufficient  soil  moisture  to 
prevent  general  diffusion  of  the  gas  be- 
yond the  open  burrows. 

Where  ground  squirrels  are  abundant 
over  considerable  areas,  the  simplest, 
most  effective  and  least  expensive  way  to 
destroy  them  is  by  the  use  of  poisoned 
grain.  Barley  is  the  grain  to  be  pre- 
ferred, since  it  is  more  attractive  to  the 


Why  Not  Use  It? 

There's  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  having  a  power 
that  is  absolutely  reliable. 
It  lessens  your  daily  worries. 

'.'Pacific  Service"  is  such  a  power.  It 
is  always  ready  to  obey  your  instant 
fonmiiiiHlK,  day  or  night. 

Why  not  use  "Pacific  Service"  on  your 
farm  or  in  the  factory?  It  is  very  eco- 
nomical, and  a  hard  and  effective 
worker. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  VerUcal  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  tame 
being  fully  explained  In  oar  Bulletin  K-io,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

,   ,  The  pump  can  be  wen  In  operation 

Krogh    New    Vertical  at  our  place  of  buslnea,. 

Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

•(  Saa  Francisco, 

2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Coraer  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid  Dp  a«,O00,0O0.00 
Surplus  Bad  Undivided  Fronts  $6,000,000.00 

Total   »11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS, 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  «  CO., 
811-910  Crocker  Building,  Saa  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  4  STAUFFER. 
Office!   024  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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squirrels  and  less  likely  to  be  eaten  by 
birds. 

The  formula  and  method  of  preparation 
are  as  follows: 

Clean   barley   20  quarts. 

Strychnia  sulphate    (ground  or 

powdered   1  ounce. 

Saccharine   1  teaspoonful. 

Gloss    starch    (ordinary  laundry 

starch   VL>  teacupful. 

Water   lVa  pints. 

Dissolve  the  starch  in  a  little  cold  wa- 
tt r  and  add  1%  pints  of  boiling  water, 
making  a  rather  thick  solution.  While 
hot,  stir  in  the  strychnine  and  mix  until 
free  from  lumps;  then  add  the  saccha- 
rine and  beat  thoroughly.  Pour  in  the 
poisoned  starch  over  the  barley  and  stir 
rapidly  until  the  poison  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed ;  then  allow  the  grain  to  dry. 
When  dry  it  will  keep  indefinitely  with- 
out deterioration. 

By  this  method  a  coating  of  poison  is 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  grain,  which 
acts  much  more  quickly  than  if  the  grain 
is  boiled  or  soaked  in  the  poison.  Squir- 
rels are  also  readily  killed  by  carrying 
such  coated  grain  in  their  cheek  pouches 
while  storing  food  for  future  use. 

Putting  Our  the  Poison. — The  poisoned 
main  should  be  scattered  (not  placed  in 
heaps)  on  clean  hard  places  about  the 
colonies,  the  trails  between  the  holes, 
along  fences  and  roadsides  and  other 
places  frequented  by  the  squirrels.  The 
time  to  apply  it  is  during  the  dry  season. 
If  distributed  just  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season,  late  March  or  early  April,  it  will 
destroy  them  during  the  breeding  period, 
when  one  is  killed  it  is  equivalent  to 
eight  or  nine  later  in  the  season.  The 
poisoning  may  continue,  however,  through- 
out the  summer  and  early  fall.  The  poi- 
soned grain  as  it  is  scattered  about  is  not 
dangerous  to  stock,  but  is  fatal  to  poultry. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  preparing  the  ma- 
terial according  to  the  formula  given 
varies  from  about  $4.00  to  $4.75  per  100 
pounds.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  poi- 
soned barley  is  sufficient  to  treat  200  or 
300  acres.  It  may  be  distributed  from 
horseback. 

Carhon  Bisulfid. — A  tablespoonful  of 
crude  carbon  bisulfid  is  poured  over  a 
small  ball  of  cotton  waste,  corn  cob  or 
other  absorptive  material  and  placed  as 
far  down  the  burrow  as  possible,  and  the 
hole  is  tramped  in. 

It  is  used  to  best  advantage  when  the 
soil  is  wet.  In  wet  soil  the  interspaces 
are  filled  with  water  and  thus  general 
diffusion  of  the  gas  through  the  soil  is 
prevented. 

Carbon  bisulfid  is  a  volatile  liquid 
and  rapidly  loses  it  strength  on  exposure 
to  air.  It  should  therefore  be  kept  in 
tight  containers.  It  is  also  inflammable 
and  explqsive.  It  should  be  used  only  in 
burrows  known  to  be  inhabited  by  squir- 
rels. The  cost  of  crude  carbon  bisulfid 
is  about  8  cents  per  pound  in  50-pound 
carboys  or  drums. 

The  two  methods  described,  poisoning 
and  the  carbon  bisulfid  treatment,  may 
well  supplement  one  another.  Where  the 
area  is  extensive  the  poison  may  first  be 
used,  because  of  its  cheapness,  and  this 
followed  in  the  proper  season  with  the 
carbon  bisulfid  to  clean  up  those  that 
escape  the  poison. 

Small  areas  may  be  freed  from  squir- 
rels, but  these  are  likely  to  be  quickly 
reinfested  again  from  the  neighboring 
territory.  It,  is  often  important,  there- 
fore, for  the  people  of  a  district  to  unite 
in  a  co-operative  campaign  and  free  large 
areas  from  the  squirrel  pest. 

I  There  is  wide  range  between  different 
rec  ipes  as  to  the  amount  of  strychnine  to 
be  used.  The  stronger  the  poison  the 
fewer  the  grains  the  squirrel  has  to  eat, 
and  heavy  poisoning  is  becoming  more 
widely  approved. — Editor.] 


Pull  out  the  biggest  stump  in  ' 
five  minutes  or  less.    Pull  out  an  acre 
or  more  of  stumps  a  day.    Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
the  stumps  and  raise  money  crops.   Let  me 
_show  you  how  to  make  $1280.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are  out — and 
$"50.00  every  year  after.  Write 
me.     A  postal  will  do.  The 


HERCULES 


All  Steely  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 


has  the  pulling  power  of  a  locomotive.    It  is  the  only 
all  steel — triple  power  puller  made.    No  stump  can  re- 
sist it.    Has  many  features  —self  or  stump  anchoring,  dou- 
ble safety    ratchets,    low    down  construction — all  parts 
turned  and  polished  for  light  draft. 
Send  in  your  name  now  for  best  book  published  about 
stump  pulling.    Shows  many  fine  photos  and  letters  sent  in  by 
Hercules  owners.    My  special  price  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Address,  B.  A.  Fuller,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.,    312   21stSt.,    Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  My 
Low  Price  and  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

My  special  price  will  please 
you.  Hurry  up  to  make  sure 
of  this  price  proposition.  Only 
a  few  Hercules  pullers  left  at 
this  figure.  30  days  trial— 3 
year  guarantee.  Any  broken 
casting  replaced,  within  3 
years — whether  the  breakage 
was  your  fault  or  fault  of 
machine.  Write  me  NOW 
on  a  postal. 


California  Stump  Puller 


—  IS  — 

Powerful 
Durable 


Gets  til 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  F*acific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  t» 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  »r 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•«6  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4986 
182«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  ua  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices'. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Llv«  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrr.ueat»,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  ** 
Chicago,  etc,  <s  \ 


Chicago,  etc, 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 


Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


iHiiiiiii 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12tta  St.,      -        ■  OAKLAND 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


STAFFORD'S  BEST 


PAINT 

at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.  We  cut  out 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  It  to  you.  Send 
for  prices  and  color  cards.  We  sell  en- 
gines, furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc. 

OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  S, 
l««lc  M  Inn  Ion  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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It  Pays  To  Use  Benicia  Implements 

The  Name  "BENICIA"  is  a  Guarantee  of  Quality. 


BENICIA  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW. 


Simplifies  hillside  plowing.  All  furrows  turned  same  way. 
Equally  adapted  to  level  land.  Etpiipped  with  patent  adjustable 
tongue,  operated  by  driver's  foot  without  leaving  seat.  Easy  on 
the  horses.  Guaranteed  to  do  pood  work  in  dry,  hard  or  fallow 
ground,  either  clean,  trashy  or  rooty.  All  levers  conveniently  placed 
and  easily  operated  from  the  seat.  As  a  deep  tiller  is  a  preat  suc- 
cess. Highest  grade  material  used  in  construction.  Very  popular 
and  without  doubt  the  best  plow  on  the  market.  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed and  up  to  date.    Send  for  plow  circulars. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers. 
Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


{Continued  From  Page  79.) 

profit  can  be  shared  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

Even  outside  of  California  co-operation 
is  becoming  very  popular.  Growers  of 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
have  gotten  together  to  form  the  Four- 
fc'tates  Fruit  &  Truck  Exchange,  officers 
of  which  have  already  been  elected.  The 
objects  are  to  co-operate  in  the  distrib- 
uting and  marketing  of  produce,  and  in 
the  buying  of  supplies,  and  other  aetivi 
ties  of  benefit  to  producers  and  to  the 
industry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Grow 
ers'  Association  of  Kcrman  is  to  be  held 
this  evening,  January  11,  at  which  time 
officers  will  be  elected.  J.  W.  Jeffrey, 
secretary  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association,  is  to  speak  on  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Kerman  Association  may 
decide  to  unite  with  it. 

Word  comes  of  good  progress  of  the 
California  Raisin  Association.  From  the 
Kingsburg  and  Reedley  section  at  least 
50%,  it  is  said,  of  the  acreage  to  raisins 
has  been  contracted  to  the  new  organ- 
ization, in  spite  of  the  short  time  that 
the  contracts  have  been  out.  A  favor- 
able reception  like  the  above  assures  a 
v»ry  strong  Association. 

Last  month  a  co-operative  association 
was  formed  at  Spokane,  to  cover  the  mar- 
keting of  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  grown 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon. The  Association  will  be  composed 
of  a  union  of  many  of  the  local  associ- 
ations that  have  been  of  great  value  to 
fruit  men  of  the  Northwest  in  securing 


HURRAH!     HURRAH!  HURRAH! 
THE  TUNNEL  l>  FINISHED 

The  Oakland  and  Antioch  Electric  Rail- 
way will  run  regular  trains  from  Oakland 
to  Lafayette.  Walnut  Creek,  Concord  and 
beyond  within   thirty  days. 

Transportation  is  all  wo  needed  in  the 
beautiful 

Mot  NT    m  V  BLO    COI  NTH  ^  . 
We  have  everything  else. 

I.\<  BLLBNT  LOCATION, 
.lust  Back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills. 
Commuting  distance  from  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 
Never  too  warm — Never  too  cold. 
BE  v  1  TIP!  L  SCENERY. 
Healthful  Locality. 
NO  MALARIA. 
ItKST  OF  SOIL. 
You  .  in   mow  anything  grown  anywhere 
in  California. 
SPLENDID  WATER. 
Perfect  Home  Conditions. 
Qood  Schools,  Churches,  etc. 
The  Coming  Home  Place  for  those  em- 
ployed in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Two  years  will  treble  the  population  of 
Lafayette.    Walnut    Creek    and  Concord. 
Hundreds    will   Live   and   Prosper  where 
None  live  now. 


What  does  that  mean  to  Values. 
Go  Anywhere. 
Look  Anywhere. 
What  has  Transportation  done  to 
Values  Anywhere. 
The  same  will  hapen  here. 
This  is  your  opportunity. 
Our  terms  are  very  liberal. 
Anyone  can  pay  them. 

You  can  buy  a  Lot,  an  Acre,  or  anything 
you  want. 

Uon't  wait  until  the  Road  is  running 
Us  cars. 

Make  your  selection  now. 

Watch  the  HOI  NT  DIALO  COI  nth* 
grow. 


Our  Valley  is  the  Last  Section  within 
commuting  distance  of  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  to  be  opened  for  Ideal  Homes, 
and  the  LAST  is  the  BI-:ST. 
•  If  you  want  to  Live  and  Enjoy  Life. 
If  you  want  to  cut  the  High  Cost  of 
Living, 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  LANDS. 

Call  at  ofliee  or  write 

It.  N.  Itl  RGESS  COMPA  N  \  . 

734  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Office — 153S  Broadway,  Oakland. 


good  prices  for  their  fruit  and  advertis- 
ing the  value  of  Northern  fruit. 


Large  Land  Deals. 

Several  large  land  deals  have  recently 
been  consummated.  More  than  half  of 
the  Chowchilla  Ranch  in  Madera  and 
Merced  counties,  66,000  acres  out  of 
]  08,000,  has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate 
composed  of  J.  W.  Goodwin,  president  of 
the  Oro  Electric  Co..  E.  W.  Howard  of 
the  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  and  Robert  Eas- 
ton  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  president  of 
the  new  company  is  interested  in  the 
Tidewater  &  Southern  Railway,  which 
has  its  line  surveyed  through  this  prop- 
erty. The  United  States  Farms  Lands 
Co.,  which  sold  this  property,  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  42,000  acres  remain- 
ing and  dispose  of  it  to  settlers.  An- 
other large  deal  was  for  $450,000  worth 
of  tule  land  opposite  Ryer  island,  Solano 
county.  W.  F.  Chanler  is  the  former 
owner.  The  name  of  the  purchaser  is 
not  given.  Near  Williams,  Colusa  county, 
872  acres  ware  sold  to  a  company  com 
posed  of  J.  M.  Mendenhall  of  Williams. 
Dr.  Chas.  Keaue,  State  Veterinarian,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Iverson  and  several  others.  The 
land  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa  and  later 
subdivided.  Three  other  tracts  totaling 
1106  acres  in  the  vicinity  were  also  sold 
to  the  Melone  company  of  Oakland.  It 
is  probable  that  this  property  will  be  set 
out  to  sugar  beets. 


More  Alfalfa,  More  Beef. 

The  320-acre  Ashe  ranch,  four  miles 
north  of  Turlock,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Reis  Estate  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  to 
be  checked  up  for  alfalfa  at  once.  This 
company  owns  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  and  will  use 
the  alfalfa  to  fatten  up  the  cattle  raised 
on  the  latter. 

.  The  Natomas  Consolidated  is  to  plant 
1,800  acres  to  alfalfa,  just  west  of  Wheat- 
land, at  Rio  Oso.  This  land  was  formerly 
overflowed  and  covered  with  brush  and 
tule.  It  is  exceptionally  fertile  and  should 
produce  heavily.  A  303-acre  ranch  near 
Xk-olaus.  Sutter  county,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  E.  L.  Miller  of  Oklahoma,  and 
will  be  planted  to  alfalfa  this  season.  A 
large  dairy  will  ultimately  be  established 
on  the  property. 

The  Porterville  Alfalfa  Co.  is  planning 
further  developments  on  its  property  in 
the  Poplar  district,  Tulare  county.  Re- 
cently-elected officers  are:  E.  E.  Graham, 
president:  W.  E.  Premo,  secretary  and 
manager;  H.  C.  Carr,  treasurer;  E.  E. 
Graham,  H.  C.  Carr,  G.  L.  Robbins,  J.  A. 
Ulmer  and  F.  E.  Bears,  directors. 


Glanders  Test  in  Doubt. 

A  temporary  injunction  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  Schmidt  Construction  Co.  of 
Berkeley  to  prevent  the  slaughter  by  the 
State  of  11  horses  that  reacted  to  the  test 
for  glanders.  The  Schmidt  company  in- 
forms us  that  the  trouble  started  several 
year3  ago,  when  a  number  of  the  horses 
came  down  with  some  disease  which  the 
owneis  thought  was  influenza,  but  was 
diagnosed  by  an  Alameda  county  veter- 
inarian as  glanders.  They  were  there- 
fore shot  and  the  remainder  of  the  horses, 
over  100,  were  given  the  mallein  test,  54 
reacting.  These  were  ordered  shot,  but  a 
compromise  was  effected  whereby  they 
were  segregated  from  the  other  animals 
and  examined  weekly  by  a  veterinarian. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  test  was 
again  applied,  25  reacting,  and  the  others 
being  in  good  health.  None  had  shown 
symptoms  of  glanders  in  the  meantime. 
A  similar  compromise  was  again  effected. 
During  the  year  three  of  the  horses  re- 
ceived injuries  while  at  work  and  had 
to  be  shot;  the  others  finished  out  the 
>ear  in  good  shape.  The  next  test  was 
mada  through  the  State  Veterinarian,  and 
of  the  22  animals,  11  reacted  and  were 


ordered  shot.  The  Schmidt  Bros.,  believ- 
ing that  the  disease  in  the  first  place  was 
influenza  and  that  glanders  had  never 
really  appeared,  since  there  had  been  no 
symptoms  of  it  in  the  two  years  and 
over,  refused  to  comply  with  the  order 
and  secured  the  injunction.  The  matter 
will  be  further  thrashed  out  in  the  courts. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  mallein 
test  is  occasionally  unreliable  and,  if  the 
above  is  correct,  apparently  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  where  it  fell  down. 


Bad  Lambing  Conditions. 

Sheepmen  of  the  Livermore  country 
have  moved  their  flocks  to  the  lambing 
grounds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lack 
of  rain  up  until  recently  has  left  the  sec- 
tion almost  without  feed,  while  the  bot- 
tom lands  were  still  in  good  shape.  Fear 
of  possible  floods  after  lambing  started, 
and  that  the  flocks  could  not  be  moved, 
was  responsible  for  the  change.  The 
sheepmen,  however,  are  getting  potatoes 
at  very  low  prices  from  Stockton  and 
feeding  these  with  some  alfalfa  hay  and 
corn,  according  to  the  Livermore  Herald. 
The  grass  in  the  foothills  is  very  poor, 
although  toward  the  top  of  the  hills  it 
is  better.  The  recent  rains  are  expected 
to  make  the  season  come  out  quite  well. 


Poultrymen  to  Co-operate. 

Plans  for  co-operating  in  marketing 
eggs  and  poultry  were  completed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Poul- 
try Association  last  week.  The  Associ- 
ation went  on  record  favoring  co-opera- 
tion with  Petaluma.  Santa  Rosa,  and  Ala- 
meda county  producers  in  attempting  to 
get  better  marketing  of  eggs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  decided  that  if  200  of  the 
largest  producers  got  together,  the  mar- 
ket could  be  well  regulated,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  producer  and  consumer. 
The  Association  also  passed  a  resolution 


lequesting  a  law  lurther  limiting  the 
tune  that  eggs  could  be  held  in  cold  stor- 
age aud  yet  sold  as  fresh  egns.  The  new 
officers  are:  E.  B.  Smith.  Mountain  View, 
president:  first  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bullitt  ol  Berryessa;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Dickinson  of  Los  Gatos;  treas- 
urer, H.  M.  Billings.  San  Jose;  association 
secretary,  George  R.  Greenleaf  of  Pala: 
show  secretary,  C.  R.  Harker,  San  Jose: 
auditors.  E.  M.  Goss  and  C.  Emery  of 
San  Jose;  executive  committee.  Miss  C. 
.1.  Smith  of  San  Jose,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Marcuss 
of  San  Jose,  W.  S.  Sullivan  of  Agnew. 
V.  Rub.  C.  R.  Harker,  H.  Biebrach,  H. 
Berrar,  Dr.  F.  Pierce,  all  of  San  Jose, 
and  E.  R.  Everett  of  Linda  Vista. 


Form  Cow-Testing  Association. 

The  progress  in  improvement  of  dairy 
herds  in  California  is  demonstrated  in 
the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the 
Holtvillo  Cow-Testing  Association,  Impe- 
rial county.  There  are  32  members,  with 
1,022  cows  to  be  tested.  One  year  ago 
there  was  but  a  single  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation in  operation  in  the  State.  Now 
there  are  four,  with  a  fifth  in  process  of 
formation,  this  also  in  Imperial  county. 
This  county  is  rushing  rapidly  toward 
the  top  in  production,  and  dairymen  else 
where  will  have  to  look  out  if  Imperial 
does  not  soon  lead  in  butter  production 
and  in  methods.  The  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are:  E.  .1.  Norrish,  president; 
S.  C.  Tompkins,  vice-president;  George 
Kendall,  secretary-treasurer;  W.  C.  H. 
Mott,  C.  M.  Miller,  with  other  officers,  di- 
rectors. 

Hereford  Sale. 

The  Hereford  sales  of  Warren  T.  Mc 
Cray,  of  Kentland,  Indiana,  are  usually 
"red  letter"  days  for  the  Hereford  breed. 
His  sale  that  will  be  held  at  Kentland  on 
February  26th  will,  according  to  Mr.  Mc- 
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city  ordinances,  every  one  differing  from 
the  otherB. 

2d.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  prevention,  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  contagious  abor- 
tion and  tuberculosis  among  dairy  cattle, 
by  enlarging  the  duties  and  work  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  and  giving  it  charge 
of  such  work,  with  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  per  year,  and  authority 
to  employ  two  veterinarians  of  high  stand- 
ing, who  are  specialists  fh  diseases  of 
dairy  cattle. 

3d.  A  bill  to  amend  and  render  more 
effective  the  present  law  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  diseased  or  tubercular 
cattle. 

4th.  A  bill  to  amend  and  render  more 
practical  and  effective  the  present  law 
relative  to  the  production  and  sale  of 
certified  milk. 

5th.  A  bill  to  protect  and  improve  the 
quality  of  creamery  butter  by  requiring 
the  grading  of  all  cream  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  butter. 

6th.  A  bill  to  correct  various  defects 
(mostly  unimportant)  which  experience 
has  brought  to  light  in  the  present  general 
State  dairy  law. 

Mr.  Carver  further  writes: 

In  addition  to  the  impractical  and 
detrimental  measures  sure  to  be  urged  by 
the  city  health  officials,  doctors,  club- 
women and  veterinarians,  there  is  a  well 
organized  movement  on  foot  to  create  a 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  embrac- 
ing various  bureaus,  one  of  which  is  to  be 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — FRESH  YOUNG  COW;  Jer- 
sey-Holstein  preferred.  Address,  stating 
price.  Edward  J.  McCutchen,  Merchants' 
Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TREKS  AND  NUKSERY  STOCK. 


WALNUTS — 35  acres,  specially  selected 
deep  rich  loam  soil;  excellent  drainage. 
Five-inch  pumping  plant  installed.  Set 
out  mostly  to  California  Blacks  to  be 
grafted  later,  some  Mayette,  Franquette, 
and  Willson  Wonders.  Beautiful  location; 
electricity  and  all  conveniences.  Price 
$250  per  acre.  Address  owner,  1007  Sec- 
ond St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  tin- 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway,  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


the  B  ureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
charge  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  with  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  abolished  and  its  work 
transferred  to  and  handled  by  the  Dairy 
Division  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

The  dairy  industry  of  the  State  is  our 
second  most  important  industry.  It  is 
second  only  to  our  great  fruit  industry. 
Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  conspicuously 
efficient  work  of  our  State  Dairy  Bureau 
has  contributed  largely  to  this  rapid  de- 
velopment. We  should  strengthen  the 
I  State  Dairy  Bureau  and  broaden  its  work. 
Nothing  at  this  time  could  be  worse  for 
the  dairy  industry  than  to  have  its  super- 
vision taken  from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  office 
of  State  Veterinarian.  Except  for  this 
bad  feature,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
objection  to  the  plan  for  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Free  Pasture  Half  Knee  High. 

Cows  on  Butterfat  Payments. 

Irrigated  Alfalfa  Land,  $75  to  $150. 

Los  Molinos  is  one  section  of  the  State 
of  California  that  has  enough  rain  this 
year  to  make  feed — hundreds  of  acres  of 
it  that  you  can  have  free;  clover,  wild 
oats  and  volunteer  grain. 

This  district  had  plenty  of  water  last 
season  when  practically  all  of  the  state 
was  short. 

There  is  enough  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains right  now  to  insure  plenty  of  water 
for  next  year. 

Districts  that  were  short  last  year  will 
be  short  again  this  year,  because  in  those 
sections  there  was  no  early  mountain 
snow.  Late  snow  melts  and  affords  no 
water  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Come  to  Los  Molinos  while  you  can  get 
land  where  you  are  sure  of  water. 

Gravity  irrigation,  the  best  system  in 
the  state. 

You  will  never  again  have  the  chance 
to  start  under  such  favorable  conditions. 

Cows  furnished  on  butterfat  payments. 

Free  pasture  that  will  support  them  un- 
til you  can  grow  alfalfa. 

Cheap  water  and  plenty  of  it. 

Land  that  will  produce  10  tons  of  al- 
falfa per  acre;  now  worth  $14. 

Deep  sediment  soil  that  will  grow  any- 
thing that  grows  anywhere.  Ideal  for 
vegetables  and  fruit. 

Oranges  never  freeze  here,  because  they 
are  harvested  in  November. 

No  sand  or  dust  storms. 

Land  only  one-tentli  cash;  eight  years 
to  pay  out. 

If  you  know  conditions  in  California 
you  will  understand  why  we  have  sold 
more  land  the  last  two  months  than  anv 
other  company  in  the  state. 

And  it's  getting  scarce. 

This  opportunity  will  not  wait. 

Come  at  once  or  write  today. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  CO.,  Los  Molinos, 
California. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  RANCHES  at  prices 
guaranteed  right.  Deep  loam  soil;  abun- 
dance of  diteli  water;  splendid  drainage; 
beautiful  oak  trees;  cheap  electricity;  % 
mile  from  R.  R.  station;  2  miles  from  big 
live  town.  All  in  good  young  stand  of 
alfalfa.  Divided  as  follows:  116.  55,  25,  24 
and  11-acre  tracts.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  PAUL  GOODLOE.  Soil  Expert,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLAN  KOI  V 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  7:i3  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal, 


FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill  and  30-foot 
steel  tower  for  same;  all  In  good  order; 
recently  purchased ;.  reason  for  sale,  not 
enough  wind;  price  right.  LEONARD 
COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill.  Cal. 


J.'  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St..  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


FOR  SALE — Dwarf  evergreen  broom - 
corn  seed  at  5c  per  pound.  DENAIR 
BROOM  FACTORY,  Denair,  Cal. 


Cray's  statement,  eclipse  any  sale  that 
he  has  recently  held.  Of  the  25  bulls  list- 
ed, 10  are  by  "Perfection  Fairfax"  and 
14  are  the  produce  of  his  sons  or  daugh- 
ters. "Perfection  Fairfax"  is  the  sire  of 
the  grand  champion  of  America  this  year, 
and  repeatedly  for  the  last  two  years,  his 
gets  have  stood  first  and  second  at  every 
national  show  held  on  this  continent 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Ten 
head  of  these  bulls  which  are  in  the  sale 
are  past  two  years  old — great,  strong,  vig- 
orous bulls  of  scale  and  quality  that  buy- 
ers can't  find  anywhere  else,  while  the 
yearlings  are  rich  in  future  prospects. 
Kitty  cows  and  heifers  are  a  choice  lot, 
indeed,  including  everything  from  tried 
matrons  in  the  herd  to  females  fitted  to 
fill  all  classes  for  show-yard  honors  an- 
other season.  Any  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
men  who  are  in  need  of  such  cattle  should 
attend  this  sale.  If  they  find  it  so  that 
I  hey  can't  go  there,  kindly  mail  your 
bids  to  the  auctioneer  in  care  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cray,  Kentland,  Ind.,  or  to  W.  M.  Carruth- 
ers,  who  expects  to  be  there. 


A  Few  Fruit  Items. 

A  rumor  that  a  quarantine  will  be 
lilted  against  Klorida  fruit,  on  account 
of  the  freeze,  which  has  been  circulating, 

utterly  without  foundation.  California 
will  have  an  abundance  to  ship,  to  say 
nothing  of  wanting  to  import  fruit  from 
Florida,  and  no  infected  stock  or  fruit 
will  be  permitted  to  come  in  to  endanger 
our  fruit,  industry. 

The  Wasco,  Kern  county,  citrus  men 
met  this  week  to  arrange  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fruit-growers'  association. 

Big  prices  for  grapes  were  received 
from  the  last  seven  cars  of  Emperors 
shipped  East  by  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
change from  Dinuba.  Manager  Roy  W. 
Wyllie  stated  that  the  average  was  $2,030 
per  car,  netting  $1.31  per  crate.  Some 
of  the  fruit  brought  $4  per  crate. 

There  will  be  40  acres  to  dates  planted 
by  C.  H.  Barrett  of  Durboy,  Riverside 
county,  this  season.  Great  developments 
in  this  crop  are  being  made. 

The  116-acre  prune  ranch  of  Col.  Philo 
Hersey,  on  the  Saratoga  road  near  San 
Jose,  has  been  sold  to  Theodore  Keech. 
formerly  of  Pittsburg. 


Sugar-Beet  Seed  Comes. 

A  single  shipment  of  sugar-beet  seed 
recently  arrived  in  Los  Angeles.  It  con- 
tains 3,925  sacks  of  seed,  enough  to  plant 
out  5,000  acres,  and  was  consigned  to  six 
different  companies.  The  shipment  came 
in  a  hurry,  so  that  planting  could  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  Sacramento 
valley  the  crop  will  be  in  two  months 
earlier  this  year  than  last.  Both  compa- 
nies are  far  along  with  their  work  and 
will  have  a  big  acreage. 

Southern  Tomatoes  Profitable. 

From  the  districts  around  Anaheim, 
Pullerton,  and  Placentia  65  cars  of  toma- 
toes were  sent  out  this  season.  These 
tomatoes  were  all  grown  on  land  which 
also  produced  other  crops  and  have  been 
nearly  net  profit  to  the  growers.  There 
has  been  a  large  planting  of  cabbage  this 
year  in  the  district,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Celery  Growers  Association  of 
Smeltzer  shipped  from  Orange  county 
about  100  cars  of  celery  for  the  holiday 
trade.  The  cold  spell  of  several  weeks 
ago  cut  down  the  quality  considerably, 
and  that  of  early  this  week  has  done  still 
further  damage. 


Miscellaneous  Matter. 

L.  H.  Umstead,  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.,  has  been  putting  in  some  time 
at  Dinuba  to  demonstrate  matters  con- 
nected with  the  proper  culture  of  Turk- 
ish tobacco. 

Suburbanites  on  the  peninsula  south  of 


San  Francisco  are  undertaking  a  syste- 
matic fight  against  mosquitoes.  Land  will 
be  permanently  drained  as  a  basis  of  the 
work. 

A  big  gang-plow  is  being  used  by  Jen- 
sen brothers  of  Newman.  The  plow  is 
composed  >of  fifteen  10-inch  plows,  cutting 
150  inches.  It  is  hauled  by  a  traction 
engine  and  is  capable  of  turning  over  30 
to  40  acres  per  day. 


SHORT-HORN  SALE. 

The  great  sale  of  Short-horns  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  on  February  12,  1913,  by 
White  &  Smith,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
year.  This  herd  is  better  known  to  our 
readers  as  the  old  N.  P.  Clarke  herd, 
which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  herds  to 
hold  up  this  great  breed  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Leslie  Smith,  the  junior  partner  of 
this  new  firm,  and  who  held  the  active 
management  while  the  herd  was  owned 
by  N.  P.  Clarke  (conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  his  kind  on  either  side  of  the 
water),  writes  the  Rural  Prkss  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  cattle  that  are  to  go 
under  the  hammer  no  February  12  of 
this  year: 

'  The  Short-horn  cow  'Roan  Queen'  will 
be  the  chief  attraction.  In  the  show-ring 
she  started  out  as  a  heifer  calf  and  has 
waded  through  ever}  period  of  her  life 
as  a  winner,  and  recently,  at  the  Inter- 
national, she  was  awarded  her  crowning 
-success  by  being  made  grand  champion 
of  the  show  as  a  two-year-old  heifer. 
She  is  in  caif  to  'Ring  Master,'  which 
makes  her  of  double  value,  as  'Ring  Mas- 
ter' has  been  for  four  successive  years 
made  grand  champion  of  the  bteed  at 
the  Kansas  Cit>  Royal.  As  a  yearling 
two-year-old,  three-year-old,  and  this  year 
in  his  four-year-old  form. 

"There  will  be  a  large  number  of  rich- 
ly bred  cows  sold  in  the  sale  with  either 
calves  at  fcot  or  in  call  to  this  great  bull. 
As  the  catalogues  have  not  come  to  hand, 
the  names  of  these  cows  cannot  be  given." 

Mr.  Smith  writes  that  the  "Ring  Mas- 
ter" yearling  heifers  will  be  a  great  at- 
traction, and  many  of  them  are  of  high- 
class  show-yard  type.  "Superbus,"  a  bull 
which  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  herd 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  in  the  sale.  He 
is  a  half-brother  to  the  great  show  cow, 
"Lovely  of  Ardmore,"  so  well  known  to 
our  Pacific  Coast  breeders.  He  has  a 
great  show-yard  record  as  well  as  being 
a  good  breeder,  and  the  man  who  gets 
him  wil!  get  a  tried  sire. 


DAIRY   ASSOCIATION  BILLS. 

In  previous  issues  we  have  mentioned 
the  plans  of  the  State  Dairy  Association 
and  the  Creamery  Operators'  Association 
in  preparing  bills  for  submission  to  the 
legislature  that  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  present  conditions,  especially 
those  owing  to  municipal  regulations  of 
dairying.  These  bills  have  been  prepared 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  two 
associations.  A  summary  of  the  bills 
made  by  S.  A.  W.  Carver,  secretary,  is  as 
follows: 

1st.  A  bill  creating  a  municipal  milk 
commission  consisting  of  two  doctors,  two 
practical  dairymen  and  one  veterinarian, 
providing  for  a  uniform  State  law  govern- 
ing the  production  and  sale  of  milk  for 
the  supply  of  incorporated  cities,  includ- 
ing dairy  inspection  and  sanitation  and  a 
practicable  method  of  dealing  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  without  the  compulsory  and  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  and 
depriving  cities  of  the  power  to  pas's  any 
ordinance  inconsistent  with  the  State  law. 
The  purpose  being  to  retain  all  that  is 
good  and  eliminate  all  that  is  impractical 
or  bad  in  the  present  city  ordinances,  and 
substitute  a  uniform  State  law,  for  the 
present  confused  and  conflicting  mass  of 


NORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES,  se- 
lected for  seed,  1 V4  c.  per  pound.  O.  C. 
Langfleld.  Davis  Creek,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


Bitter  Almond  trees,  clean  and  thrifty. 
Walnut  and  Pecan  catalogue  free.  Trib- 
ble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postofTice. 


CITRUS  TREES  —  Washington  Navels, 
first-class  stock,  half  Inch  and  up.  C. 
Ledig,  Globe,  Cal. 


IRIS — New  desc  riptive  Pi  ice  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,  Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in  our 
shone;  several  of  this  list  practically  new. 
Will  ship  on  approval  to  responsible  par- 
ties. 

1 —  2-H.P.   Root  Van   Dermoot  $65.00 

3 — 4-H.P.  Samson    (new  model)....  90.00 

2 —  fi-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  ....  135.00 
1C — 8-H.P.  Samson    (new  model)  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model )...  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson    (new   model) ..  .260.00 

2— 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine  for 
an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  Slightly 
used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation  plant 
call  on  us.    We  can  save  vou  money. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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How  to  Make  Walnut  Bread. 


California  is  planting  so  many  walnuts 
it  is  desirable  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  get  people  to  eat  more 
walnuts.  We  can  take  a  hint  from  an 
eastern  walnut  promoter,  D.  N.  Pomeroy 
of  New  York  State,  who  describes  his 
faith  and  his  works  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker: 

"It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  nuts  are 
more  nutritious  and  healthful  food  than 
flesh,  and  their  consumption  is  greatly 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  fact  of 
this  country  consuming  more  than  50,- 
000,000  pounds  of  English  walnuts  a 
year  assists  one  in  grasping  this  thought. 
But  of  this  stupendous  amount  27,000,- 
000  pounds  have  to  be  imported.  We 
import  each  year  from  various  foreign 
lands  nuts  to  the  value  of  12  or  13  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  amount,  we  may 
be  surprised  to  know,  is  more  than  the 
value  of  all  the  apples  exported  in  any 
one  year  from  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States." 

Admitting  the  beneficial  employment 
of  nuts  in  the  diet,  anything  which  tends 
to  encourage  their  more  general  use  is 
surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In 
the  forthcoming  programme  of  the  Wes- 
tern New  York  Horticultural  Society 
three  prizes  are  offered.  Contestants  can 
use  the  following  recipe  or  one  of  their 
own: 

English  Walnut  Bread. —  One  egg, 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  1%  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  four  cups  of  pastry  flour,  four  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  English  walnut  meats 
in  small  (one-fourth)  parts  stirred 
through  batter;  two  ordinary  sized  bread 
tins;  let  stand  three-fourths  of  an  hour 
before  putting  in  oven." 

This  is  a  tested  recipe,  but  others  are 
good. 


How  He  Was  Caught. 

A  good  story  is  told  about  one  of  the 
officials  of  a  Chinese  province.  He  held 
the  rank  of  magistrate,  and  was  a  very 
keen  and  just  man. 

One  day  he  found  a  little  girl  crying  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  He  stopped  and 
tried  to  ask  what  her  trouble  was,  but 
she  could  not  understand  him,  as  he  could 
not  speak  her  dialect.  So  he  stepped 
back  and  called  one  of  his  men.  He 
found  that  the  girl  was  a  seller  of  little 
greasy  cakes,  something  like  our  dough- 
nuts, and  had  been  robbed.  He  had  her 
brought  into  his  yamen,  donned  his  court 
robes,  brought  the  girl  into  the  judg- 
ment hall,  and  there  began  to  hold  high 
court. 

The  little  girl  cried  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  get  her  story  from  her,  and  there  were 
no  witnesses  who  could  be  called.  First 
the  attendants  and  yamen  runners  and 
servants  crowded  around.  The  word 
went  out  that  the  great,  wise  magistrate 
had  gone  daft  for  once,  and  the  people 
from  all  around  began  to  crowd  in. 
First  they  wondered,  then  they  began  to 
laugh.  Finally,  the  official  looked  up, 
and  seeing  them  laughing,  he  straight- 
ened up,  rapped  on  the  table,  and  said: 
Bolt  the  doors  !  You  come  in  here  and 
laugh  at  me  when  I  am  trying  to  be  a 
father  to  my  children  and  protect  the 
innocents,  will  you?  Bring  me  eight 
rash,  every  one  of  you :  put  them  here  on 
this  table,  and  the  little  girl  shall  have 
her  money  back,  and  more." 

The  people  did  not  like  this  very  will, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  each 
walked  up  and  put  his  money  on  the  table. 
The  mgaistrate  received  each  one's  cash 


This  shows  a  new  room  with  the  Beaver 
Board  tfinu  naib  ft  to  the  .studding  The  work 
is  *aiily  and  rapidly  done,  without  the  lilterand 
confusion  of  tath  and  plaster. 


|KAVt«CoMraiI)l 


This  shows  how  the  room  looks  when  finished. 
It  suggests  but  one  of  tery  many  artistic  schemes 
of  design  and  decoration  possinle  with  Bkaver 
Boahd  walls  and  ceilings. 


Use  BEAVER  DO  ARD  for  the  Walls  and  Ceilings 
of  Your  New  or  Remodeled  Building 

IT  costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster,  lumber,  or  metal;  is  more  quickly  and 
easily  put  up;  is  durable,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or  deteriorate  with  age;  it  deadens  sound,  keeps 
out  heat  and  cold,  retards  fire,  and  resists  strain  or  vibration. 

Made  entirely  of  selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thickness,  with 
handsome  pebbled  surface.  Made  in  convenient  sizes  for  every  purpose.  Small  quantities  furnished  for  making 
many  decorative  and  useful  household  articles.    Full  instructions  fcr  application.    Apply  to 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  Free  Samples,  Information,  Prices,  Etc.    Write  Now. 


separately,  counted  it  and  placed  it  on 
one  side.  Finally,  one  man  came  up  and 
put  down  his  money,  and  as  the  official 
looked  it  over,  he  said:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  giving  me  such  dirty,  greasy 
cash  for  this  little  girl?  Give  me  eight 
more.  What!  These  all  g>easy.  too! 
You  are  the  man!  You  stole  this  girl's 
money! " 

So  the  thief  was  caught  and  the  girl's 
money  restored.  China  has  many  of- 
ficials who  really  seek  to  help  their  people, 
especially  among  the  younger  men.  This 
magistrate  is  a  young  man,  and  this  hap- 
pened just  a  few  months  ago. — House 
hold  Journal. 


CUT  YOUR  GROCERY  BILLS 

Send  for  our  FREE  MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  save  you  money  on  all 
kinds  of  groceries.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  a  money-back  basis.  Drop 
us  a  postal  now. 

BLACK'S  PACKAGE!  CO..  MAIL  ORDER  GROCERS 
171  So.  Firm  Street,  San  .1   C'al. 


Self-Reliance. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  tell  this 
story  of  the  way  in  which  his  teacher  of 
mathematics  taught  him  to  depend  upon 
himself:  — 

"I  was  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and  went, 
uncertain,  full  of  whimpering. 

"  'That  lesson  must  be  learned,'  said 
my  teacher,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but 
with  a  terrible  intensity.  All  explana- 
tions and  excuses  were  trod  under  foot 
with  utter  scornfulness.  'I  want  that 
problem:  I  don't  w;ant  any  reasons  why 
you  havn't  it,'  he  would  say. 

"  'I  did  study  two  hours.' 

"  'That's  nothing  to  me:  1  want  the  les- 
son. You  need  not  study  it  at  all,  or  you 
may  study  it  ten  hours,  just  to  suit  your- 
self.   I  want  the  lesson.' 

"It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,  but  it 
seasoned  me.  In  less  than  a  month  I 
had  the  most  intense  sense  of  intellect- 
ual independence  and  courage  to  defend 
my  recitations.' 

"One  day  his  cold,  calm  voice  fell  upon 
me  in  the  mid«t  of  a  demonstration. 
'No,'  beginning:  and  on  reaching  the 
same  point  again  'No!'  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  conviction,  barred  my  progress. 

"The  next!'  And  1  sat  down  in  red 
confusion. 

"He,  too,  was  stopped  with  'No!'  but 
went  right  on,  finished,  and.  as  he  sat 
down,  was  rewarded  with  'Very  well.' 

"  'Why,'  whimpered  I.  'I  recited  it  just 
as  he  did  and  you  said  'No!'" 

"  'Why  didn't  you  say  'Yes,'  and  stick 
to  it?  It  is  not  enough  to  know  your 
lesson;  you  must  know  that  you  know  it. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  Flmt  Prize  at  Fresno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  Interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


4 


THE  Vuf)'»  CJN  5IHUCT 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  nut  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Marysville,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VWZ AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


'  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
i  lacking, 'imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  nsk  lea- 
engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  nlnety-flye  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  t' 
nothing  is  1  

WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  siies  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


"California  Fruits "  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  13  per  copy.                    Second  Edition,  Postpaid  |2  per  copy. 
AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  
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You  have  learned  nothing  until  you  are 
sure.  If  all  the  world  says  'No,'  your 
business  is  to  say  "Yes,"  and  prove  it.'  " 
— Ram's  Horn. 


Useful  Hints. 

A  sick  headache  may  often  be  cured  by 
taking  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  little  later  a 
drink  of  cold  water. 

If  you  have  a  prettj  slender  vase  that 
tips  over  easily,  put  a  little  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  it  and  remedy  the  difficulty. 

To  get  rid  of  the  soot  under  your  oven, 
open  the  little  door,  push  in  a  paper 
saturated  with  wood  alcohol  and  ignite  it. 

Daintiness  and  attractiveness  do  not 
always  mean  extravagance;  in  fact,  they 
rarely  need  to  do  so.  Good  taste  and 
judgment  are  the  first  requisities  in 
pleasant  home-making. 

If  possible,  thoroughly  air  the  bedding 
every  week,  even  in  cold  weather,  and  do 
not  be  content  with  airing  alone,  brush 
briskly  with  a  whisk  broom  kept  for  the 
purpose,  to  remove  dust. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  tablespoonful  of 
borax  added  to  your  boiler  of  water  will 
aid  greatly  in  whitening  clothes,  and  that 
another  tablespoonful  dissolved  in  water 
and  added  to  the  starch  will  prevent  its 
sticking. 

If  woolen  blankets'  do  not  quickly  and 
thoroughly  dry  they  will  not  be  fluffy. 
Have  all  water  used  quite  warm.  Add  a 
little  ammonia  to  the  water  for  washing 
all  woolens  to  prevent  shrinking. 


The  Kitchen. 

A  housewife  must  spend  so  much  of  her 
time  in  the  kitchen  that  the  convenience 
and  attractiveness  of  this  room  should 
really  be  considered  among  the  very  first 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  too  general 
custom  of  a  last  place  and  left  overs. 

A  sink  and  running  water,  a  modern 
range,  a  wall  cupboard  between  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  a  pantry  with  hinged 
bins  for  flour,  graham,  meal,  sugar,  etc., 
under  its  lower  shelf,  are  the  first  of  <he 
necessary  furnishings  of  a  comfortable 
kitchen.  To  these,  as  a  close  second, 
should  be  added  a  tireless  cooker,  a  stool 
of  just  the  right  height  for  use  at  the 
work-table  or  ironing  board,  a  small  easy 
rocker  by  a  window  to  sit  in  for  some  of 
the  work,  or  while  waiting  an  odd  mi- 
nute for  something  to  finish  baking,  a 
pretty  vine  or  blossoming  plant,  and  a 
restful  picture  or  two  on  the  walls. 


Honesty. 

Speaking  of  honesty,  a  storekeeper 
looking  after  a  young  girl  who  had  just 
walked  out  of  the  door,  said  to  a  cus- 
tomer: "Children  do  not  seem  always 
to  understand  that  they  have  no  right  to 
help  themselves  to  tiny  bits  of  candy  or 
other  trifles  that  happen  to  be  on  the 
counter.  The  girl  who  has  just  left 
never  comes  into  this  shop  without  a 
little  petty  pilfering.  She  takes  a  pep- 
permint drop  or  a  chocolate,  and  has  not 
the  idea  she  is  doing  anything  wrong. 
Older  people  do  the  same  thing,  and  a 
merchant  has  no  way  by  which  he  can 
protect  himself  unless  he  can  keep  his 
goods  all  the  time  under  lock  and  key." 
Not  one  of  us  would  like  to  be  labeled 
in  the  mind  of  another  as  a  thief.  We 
can  avoid  this  slur  by  being  honest  all 
through,  as  honest  about  little  things  as 
as  large  things. — The  Comrade. 


"What  makes  you  think  baby  is  going 
to  be  a  great  politician?"  asked  the 
young  mother,  anxiously. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  answered  the  young 
father,  confidently;  "he  can  say  more 
things  that  sound  well  and  mean  noth- 
ing than  any  kid  I  ever  saw." 


Mike's  Dilemma. 


Farmer  Brown  had  a  little  son,  and  a 
hired  man  named  Mike.  They  were  all 
working  in  a  swamp  one  day,  and  Farm- 
er Brown  was  some  distance  away.  All 
of  a  sudden,  .lohnnie  came  running  up  to 
his  father  with  a  blanched  face.  The 
boy's  eyes  were  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets. 

"Say,  pop,"  he  gasped,  "Mike's  in  the 
swamp  up  to  his  ankles!" 

"Wal,  if  that's  all,"  said  the  farmer, 
"let  him  stay  there.  Tell  him  to  take  his 
boots  off  and  get  out." 

"But  he  can't  do  it,  pop.  He's  in  head 
first." 


Soon  Over. 


A  certain  man  had  been  invited  to 
speak  at  a  political  meeting  was  placed 
last  on'  the  list  of  speakers.  Moreover, 
the  chairman  introduced  several  speakers 
whose  names  were  not  on  the  program, 
and  the  audience  was  tired  out  when  he 
eventually  introduced  the  last  speaker: 
Mr.  Bones  will  now  give  us  his  address." 

"My  address,"  said  Mr.  Bones,  rising, 
"is  551  Park  Villa,  and  I  wish  you  all 
good  night." — August  Lippihcott's. 


Change  for  the  Better. 

A  Scotch  minister  had  been  away  on 
a  vacation  and  on  his  return  asked  the 
sexton  how  all  had  gone  in  his  absence. 
"Very  well,  indeed,"  was  the  cheering  re- 
sponse. "They  do  say  that  most  minis- 
ters leave  someone  worse  than  themselves 
to  fill  the  pulpit  when  they  go  away — but 
you  never  do  that,  sir." 


Ready  Relief. 

As  a  substitute  for  hot-water  bags  in 
ordinary  ailments  such  as  toothache,  ear- 
ache and  other  minor  pains,  use  common 
flannel  bags  made  in  convenient  sizes, 
with  drawstrings.  Fill  them  with  hot 
sand  or  salt,  and  they  are  safer  than  a 
cheap  rubber  bottle,  just  as  efficacious, 
and  much  handier  to  use;  keep  a  half 
dozen  ready.  They  are  of  great  help  in 
time  of  pains. 


The  Declaration  Was  Wrong. 

"Do  you  believe  that,  all  men  are  creat- 
ed equal?" 

"I  used  to  before  I  was  married." 
"And  now?" 

"Now  I  find  I  can't  begin  to  compare 
with  other  women's  husbands." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


An  old  Scottish  shepherd,  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  his  clan,  still  wore  the 
Highland  kilt.  One  cold,  raw  day  he 
was  tending  his  sheep.  His  plaid  was 
wrapped  closely  around  him,  but  his  bare 
legs  were  blue  cold.  A  fellow-clansman, 
who  had  been  away  fiom  his  native  hills, 
came  by,  wearing  an  English  overcoat. 
Observing  the  shivering  shepherd,  he 
asked,  "Sandy,  are  ye  no'  cauld  wi'  the 
kilt?"  "Na,  na,"  replied  the  loyal  Sandy, 
"but  A'm  near  kilt  wi'  the  cauld!" — New 
York  Times. 


Mr.  L.  was  touring  with  his  family.  At 
a  cross-road  he  became  uncertain  of  his 
route.  An  aged  country  woman  with  a 
basket  was  the  only  person  in  sight.  He 
stopped  his  car,  and  called  out  to  her: 
"I  say!  Hey,  you!"  The  old  woman  put 
down  her  basket  and  stood  at  indignant 
attention.  "We  want  to  go  to  Boston!" 
he  cried.  With  every  evidence  of  resent- 
ment in  his  manner,  she  picked  up  her 
basket  and  screamed  back,  "Well,  who's 
a-hinderin'  ye?"  and  walked  on. — New 
York  Sun. 


-Pump 
durability 

»  THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by  f 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth"  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  always 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
i emi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SUPERIOR 

ALFALFA  DRILLS 


Bend  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUc*. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  15,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

While  local  husiness  is  largely  ot  a 
jobbing  nature,  large  shipments  are  com- 
ing clown  from  the  north  coast,  and  the 
market  is  gradually  stiffening  in  sym- 
pathy with  northern  conditions.  All  lines 
have  been  marked  up  a  little,  and  there 
are  indications  of  further  advance. 

California  Club   $i.52%@1.56 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.52'o@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.62V. _,@  1.65 

Northern  Red    1.62,i@1.65 

BARLEY. 

More  favorable  weather  has  caused 
some  easiness  in  futures,  and  the  spot 
grain  is  also  a  little  lower,  though  ar 
rivals -are  light  and  holders  in  the  coun- 
try are  rather  firm  in  their  views.  Some 
barley  is  being  brought  in  from  the  north. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.45  ©1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   l.:!2'j(r/ 1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  rain  has  caused  a  revival  of  the 
demand  for  seed,  and  an  active  move- 
ment is  expected.  Prices  show  a  little 
more  firmness,  but  have  not  yet  been 
quotably  advanced. 

Red  Feed   $1-85  @1.90 

Seed    2  00  @210 

Qray    Nominal 

White".!   1-60  @165 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  about  as  before,  no  Cali- 
fornia corn  being  offered  here.  Eastern 
corn  shows  somewhat  more  firmness,  and 
some  advance  is  expected  shortly. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Kaffir    1-50  ©1.55 

Egyptian   

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  dull  and  largely 
nominal,  with  prices  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  ..$1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

No  very  heavy  movement  has  developed 
as  yet,  but  the  market  is  getting  in  better 
shape,  with  gradually  increasing  demand 
for  shipment,  and  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  considerable  activity  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  The  renewed 
inquiry  has  given  a  firmer  tone  to  the 
market,  and  higher  prices  are  quoted  on 
pinks  and  cranberry  beans.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  limas  at  present,  though 
everything  in  this  line  is  firmly  held. 
(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  ©4.40 

Horse  Beans    2-25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    3.85  @4.00 

Limas    5.60 

pea    Nominal 

Pink  WW...   3.40  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  ©4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

Several  lines  show  more  activity  than 
for  some  time  past,  though  the  move- 
ment has  not  yet  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions. Prices  remain  steady  at  the  for- 
mer level. 

AlfaKa    16    ©17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

C«nary    4    @  4y2c 

Hemp    3%®  4  c 

Millet    2%W  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  local  demand  is  fair  for  this  sea- 
son, with  some  little  movement  in  ship- 
ping channels.  Values  are  firmly  held 
as  for  some  time  past 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4-90 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  in  this  market  for  the 
last  week  have  been  nearly  double  those 


of  the  previous  week,  and  while  most  of 
the  stock  has  been  absorbed,  the  market 
shows  a  decidedly  weaker  tone.  Quota- 
tions stand  about  as  before,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  top  prices  can  be  re- 
alized for  the  next  few  days.  The  weak- 
ness is  due  to  the  rain  of  the  last  few 
days,  as  the  market  is  very  sensitive  to 
changes  affecting  the  outlook  and  the 
green  feed  supply.  The  rain  has  been  of 
great  benefit,  the  precipitation  being  am- 
ple in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
Last  reports  from  the  San  Joaquin  and 
south  indicated  need  of  much  more  mois- 
ture, but  conditions  there  are  much  bet- 
ter than  a  week  ago.  The  country  de- 
mand for  grain  hay  has  fallen  off.  though 
alfalfa  is  moving  well. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00(&22.00 

do    No.  2    16.00@18.50 

Lower  grades    12.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats    15.QO@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00©  17.50 

Alfalfa    10.50©14.00 

Stock.  Hay    9.00@10.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35 @  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Notwithstanding  a  slightly  firmer  feel- 
ing in  the  whole  grains,  cracked  corn 
and  rolled  oats  are  a  little  lower,  other 
lines  being  fairly  steady,  with  a  good 
demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50©  19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts   29.0u®)30.0i» 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  market  is  still  somewhat  un- 
settled by  the  frost  damage,  and  some 
lines  are  still  out  of  the  market,  though 
most  descriptions  are  again  coming  in 
fairly  well.  Prices,  however,  continue  on 
a  rather  high  level.  String  beans  and 
summer  squash  seem  to  have  disappeared 
for  the  present,  but  the  damage  to  the 
celery  crop  was  greatly  overestimated, 
and  with  liberal  offerings  from  the  river 
district  prices*  are  easier.  Tomatoes,  also, 
are  lower,  with  a  fairly  steady  supply 
from  Mexico,  while  cue  umbers  are  higher. 
Green  peas  are  in  fair  supply,  but  slight- 
ly higher  than  last  week,  and  rhubarb  has 
also  been  advanced.  Egg  plant  was  out 
of  the  market  for  a  time,  but  a  little  is 
now  offered,  bringing  rather  strong  prices. 
Mushrooms  are  lower.  Onions  nave  been 
marked  Up  a  little,  though  there  is  no 
very  large  movement. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   504|  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   65ff>$1.00 

Cucumbers,   per  doz   1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75@  80c 

Green  Peas,  lb   12@  17% 

Celery,  crate    2.25©  3.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   5@  9c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   25@  35c 

Sprouts,  lb   4@  5c 

Egg  Plant,  lb   12Vj@  15c 

POTATOES. 
Some  excitement  was  caused  by  reports 
of  heavy  frost  damage,  but  later  reports 
indicate  that  no  very  great  harm  was 
done,  though  digging  was  interrupted  for 
a  time.  Prices  are  still  considerably 
higher  than  last  week,  but  there  is  al- 
ready an  easier  feeling. 

River  Whites,  ctl   55@  75c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.40©  1.75 

Oregon,  ctl   90@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.80©  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  are  still  moderate,  though 
large'-  than  last  week,  and  values  in  gen- 
eral are  satisfactory,  fryers  and  young 
roosters,  however,  will  no  longer  bring 
the  fancy  figures  of  a  week  ago.  Dressed 
turkeys  are  firm,  with  a  very  good  de- 
mand for  this  time  of  year. 

Large  Broilers,  tier  lb   23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    ©22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb....  IS  ©22  c 
Squabs,,  per  doz   2.50©  3,50 


Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  20  c 

do   young   20  c 

do    dressed    24    ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  has  taken  an  upward 
turn  again  this  week,  and  both  extras  and 
firsts  are  firm  at  a  slight  advance,  extras 
being  scarce  at  the  moment. 

Pbu.    Fri.  Sal.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...33%  83     33     33     34  34 

Firsts   32     32      32     32     32 'a  32  «.j 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  been  coming  in  much  more 
freely  this  week,  and  with  prospects  oi 
continued  large  production  purchases  are 
limited  to  the  most  pressing  needs.  Prices 
have  accordingly  been  dropping  quite 
sharply,  the  decline  for  the  week  in  ex- 
tras being  nearly  9c,  and  Sc  for  other 
grades.  The  market  is  steady  at  present, 
and  any  further  decline  may  bring  a  de- 
mand for  shipment  to  other  points. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...32     32     30     28     26  23'-. 

Firsts   30     30     29     27      24  22 

Selected 

Pullets..  30      29      27      27      24  22 
CHEESE. 

Flats  are  steady  at  a  slight  advance, 
while  Y.  A.'s  have  lost  the  '■_.(•  gained  last 
week.  Monterey  cheese  has  also  weak- 
ened a  little  but  is  fairly  steady  as 
quoted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

Firsts   13M-C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. .. .  1 7 1  -j <fi  Ikk.c 


Apricots    9    ©10  c 

Figs:  White    4 Vic 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    ©5  c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   3    ©  3 'Ac 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s:  2c 
for  30s-403.) 

Peaches   4V4©  4'Ac 

Pears    4    ©7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2V4@  2V-.C 

Thompson's  Seedless   4',Ac 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    ©  3MiC 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Supplies  are  now  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  apples  and  Winter  Nelis  pears. 
The  latter  have  taken  a  sharp  advance, 
but  find  no  very  great  demand.  Apples 
have  been  moving  off  more  freely  for  the 
last  few  days,  though  trading  is  some 
what  interrupted  by  the  rain.  Supplies 
are  still  excessive,  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  get  any  advance  worth  men- 
tioning in  prices. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40@  60c 

Bellefiuer    65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    50c@  1.00 

Greenings    60(T/  76c 

Common    3.».«t  HUc 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    1.75©  2.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  business  is  beginning  to 
show  some  signs  of  renewed  life,  though 
trading  is  still  by  no  means  active.  The 
only  inquiry  of  any  consequence  is  for 
prunes,  and  this  is  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  larger  sizes,  the  scarcity  of  which 
In  all  markets  has  been  commented  on  for 
some  time.  The  smaller  sizes  receive 
little  attention  and  are  inclined  to  weak- 
ness, with  some  operators  willing  to  shade 
prices.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  rather 
firm,  the  latter  being  very  scarce,  though 
the  demand  is  not  very  large.  Many  con- 
flicting estimates  are  being  circulated  as 
to  the  position  of  the  raisin  market,  local 
packers  holding  that  there  is  still  a  large 
suppl\  In  the  state,  while  fall  shipments 
were  unusually  large.  Some  Fresno  in- 
terests claim  that  shipments  were  no 
larger  than  in  1911.  Prices  on  all  lines 
stand  as  before.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"While  the  demand  for  all  California 
fruits  on  the  spot,  especially  prunes,  is 
seasonably  slow,  a  little  more  interest  is 
raid  by  brokers  to  be  shown  in  offerings 
of  forward  shipment  from  the  Coast.  The 
interest  in  prunes  seems  to  center  en- 
tirely in  the  larger  sizes,  and  a  number 
of  inquiries  for  straight  carload  lots  have 
been  put  up  to  the  Coast  without  result- 
ing In  business,  for  the  reason  that  40s 
are  not  to  be  had  except  in  restricted 
quantities  in  combination  with  other 
sizes,  while  30s  are  hardly  obtainable, 
even  in  assortments. 

"More  interest  is  said  by  some  brokers 
to  be  shown  in  California  Sultana  raisins 
both  here  and  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast,  but  the  tone  of  the  market  remains 
easy  on  the  basis  of  S^.c  ex  store  and  41.. 
to  4%c  f.o.b.  steamer,  according  to  holder. 
Thompson's  Seedless  ;  re  held  firmly  at  6c 
f.o.b.  Coast,  but  no  business  of  conse- 
quence in  them  was  reported  yesterday. 
Loos?  and  seedless  Muscatels  seem  to  be 
the  subject  of  little  attention  from  buy- 
ers, but  in  the  absence  of  pressure  to  6ell 
prices  are  maintained  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious quotations." 

(New  crop.) 
Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4M>@  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  and  lemon  market  is  higher 
on  good  fruit,  caused  by  the  loss  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  in  the  great 
freeze  that  visited  California  last  week. 
While  In  many  sections  but  little  damage 
was  felt,  yet  in  others  nearly  the  whole 
crop  will  be  a  loss.  The  result  will  be 
higher  prices  for  the  good  fruit,  provided 
frosted  oranges  are  not  shipped  to  de- 
press the  market. 

In  the  East  the  auction  markets  are  but 
fair,  owing  to  considerable  poor  fruit 
offered.  At  New  York  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 13.  prices  averaged  from  $4.45  down 
to  $1.80  per  box  for  California  navels, 
while  Arizona  half  boxes  sold  for  $3.45. 
Lemons  averaged  $3.25  to  $3.90  per  box. 

At  Philadelphia  the  same  day  Cali- 
fornia navels  brought  $1.65  and  up  to 
$3.20  per  box,  while  Florida  oranges  sold 
for  fair  prices.  Other  auction  points  were 
about  the  same  as  New  York,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cleveland,  where  lemons  sold 
up  to  $7.30  per  box. 

About  a  hundred  cars  per  day  of  or- 
anges are  being  shipped  from  southern 
California  at  this  time.  An  effort  Is 
being  made  to  get  the  shippers  to  pro 
rate  shipments  from  California  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  an  emergency 
freight  rate  from  the  railroads.  Also 
growers  are  trying  to  get  an  early  ruling 
from  the  pure-food  authorities  upon  the 
question  of  shipping  frosted  fruit. 

Estimates  of  the  frost  damage  are  still 
at  variance  and  largely  conjectural,  but 
the  local  market  is  much  better  supplied 
than  last  week.  Arrivals  are  increasing, 
and  include  considerable  frost-damaged 
stock,  which  is  being  purchased  to  some 
extent  and  comes  in  competition  with  the 
better  grades.  Prices  for  navels  have  ac- 
cordingly been  reduced,  though  tanger- 
ines and  practically  all  other  citrus  goods 
are  higher.  Grapefruit  shows  a  wide 
range,  and  lemons  are  held  at  extreme 
prices,  while  Mexican  limes  are  about 
cleaned  up  at  the  moment. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy.... $  1.25@  3.25 

Frosted    1.00@  1.50 

Tangerines    1.25(g)  2.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless   2.50©  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50@  7.00 

Choice    4.50@  5.50 

Standard    3.00@  4.00 

Limes    Nominal 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Neither  almonds  nor  walnuts  can  be 
purchased  in  the  country,  and  jobbers  are 
holding  their  small  remaining  supplies 
firmly.  In  the  absence  of  offerings  from 
first  hands,  quotations  represent  values 
in  the  local  trade. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    17V4c 

I  X  L    16M-C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   '  15%c 

Drakes    12Vi>c 

Languedoc    11 '/.-c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16    ©16  Vic 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V2c 

No.  2    10V..C 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  is  dull  and  featureless 
at  present,  supplies  being  fairly  large  but 
steadily  held  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Comb,  white   121i@T4VjC 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    ©10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    ©  9  c 

Amber   6    ©  6M>c 

Off  Grades    5    ©6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  inquiry  for  shipment  at 
[(resent,  and  the  small  local  requirements 
are  amply  supplied.  Values  are  un- 
changed. 

Light   29    ©30  c 

Dark   25    ©26  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  is  still  quite  active  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  and  stock  is  getting 
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well  cleaned  out  of  first  hands.  Prices, 
especially  on  the  more  desirable  grades, 
have  been  marked  up. 

1912  crop   10i4@20  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
in  this  market,  and  prices  are  almost  en- 
tirely nominal,  though  supplies  appear 
to  be  fairly  well  sold  out. 

Kali  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    (a>10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

This  week  the  first  large  sales  of  the 
year  are  being  held,  several  large  lots  of 
drafters  and  all-purpose  horses  having 
arrived  from  eastern  and  southern  Ore- 
gon. Such  slock  in  general  is  bringing 
good  prices,  in  some  cases  selling  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  though  some  of- 
ferings of  nondescript  and  ordinary  stock 
find  only  a  moderate  demand.  Drafters, 
as  usual,  have  had  the  greatest  demand, 
but  all  first-class  young  horses  are  ex- 
pected to  find  ready  sale. 
Heavy  drafters,   1700   lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  $180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 

Live  Stock. 

Prices  in  all  lines  are  firmly  held  at  the 
recent  advance,  and  some  further  ad- 
vance is  expected  in  beef,  offerings  being 
very  light. 

Steers:   No.  1    7    @  7%C 

No.  2    6%    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6    @  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  4  c 

Calves:   Light    7^4c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Prime  Wethers    5    @  5JAc 

*Ewes    4  @4i4c 

Lambs    6    @  6V4r 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11  @liy±c... 

Cows    10%@11  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  @10VjC 

Ewes    9%@>10  c 

Spring  Lambs    12    @13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

Values  remain  as  before,  with,  little  in- 
dications of  easiness,  though  there  is  very- 
little  movement  at  present. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14%C 

Medium    14  c 

Light  Steers,  under  4S  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13  @14  0 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12%c 

Kip    15    @16  c 

Veal    18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    23y2@24V2c 

Dry  Bulls    19M>c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24%-@25%c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29%c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down  .  29y2c 

Sheep  Skins- 
Long  Wools   *  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 
Lambs   35®  70c 

A.  Griffin,  former  engineer  of  the  Mo 
desto  Irrigation  District,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 
and  will  be  district  manager  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  ditch  in  Nevada. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BOARDS  are  made  in  convenient  sizes  to  obtain  artistic  panel  effects.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  panel  the  walls  you  can  apply  wall  paper  or  washable  paint 
directly  on  the  surface 

without  the  use  of  strips  over  the 
joints.  This  cannot  be  done  suc- 
cessfully with  any  other  wall 
board. 

Bestwall 

Fire  Proof  Wall  Board 

For  Free  Samples,  Information,  Prices,  Etc.,  Write  Now  to 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

RIALTO  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Send  in  your  orders  for  "California 
Fruits,"  at  $3  per  copy  postpaid.  We 
have  a  good  supply  of  these  books  on 
hand  and  want  you  to  have  a  copy.  The 
book,  "California  Vegetables,"  is  out  of 
print,  but  we  are  at  work  printing  a  new 
edition  which  we  expect  to  have  ready  for 
distribution  next  month. 

The  time  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Ettersburg  strawberry  plants  has  expired 
and  we  are  now  making  up  the  shipping 
tags  to  send  to  Mr.  Etter,  who  will  send 
them  out.  That  no  one  entitled  to  them 
be  missed,  we  would  ask  that  if  you  have 
requested  them  and  don't  receive  them 
by  February  5,  you  send  us  a  card  at 
that  time,  and  we  will  send  out  tracers. 


Never  in  the  forty  and  more  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Pkksss  has  the  adver- 
tising in  its  columns  been  so  heavy  as 
this  season.  We  again  wish  to  urge  our 
readers  to  read  the  ads  in  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  as  well  as  our  advertisers. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
greatest  number  of  renewal  subscriptions 
are  being  received,  we  naturally  get  more 
criticisms  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
than  is  usual.  Since  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  pages  to  thirty-two  weekly,  we 
have  been  getting  perhaps  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  letters  containing  friend- 
ly and  appreciative  criticism.  Following 
are  several  extracts  from  letters  received 
this  week,  and  while  "taffy"  does  not  pay 
grocer's  bills,  yet  it  helps  to  sweeten  our 
daily  work,  and  we  are  human  enough 
to  appreciate  them. 

One  subscriber  says:  "In  one  matter 
alone  wo  profited  $90  by  your  paper." 

Another  one  says:  "The  Rural  Press 
gets  better  and  better  every  year,  and 
there  is  never  a  month  that  I  don't  get 
twenty  times  the  value  of  my  annual 
subscription." 

Another  writes:  "I  have  retired  from 
active  farming  after  44  years,  but  a 
farmers'  journal  like  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  becoming  more  and  more  interest- 
ing, working  honestly  and  vigorously  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  support." 

An  old  subscriber  writes:  "I  think  this 
is  the  forty-second  time  I  have  sent  in 
my  renewal,  and  during  all  these  years 
have  read  and  appreciated  its  practical 
suggestions." 


Consul  Albert  Halstead,  Birmingham, 
England,  reports  that  the  change  from 
the  horse  omnibus  to  the  motor  bus  is 
progressing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  expected 
in  six  months  there  will  not  be  a  single 
horse  omnibus  remaining  on  the  streets  of 
Birmingham.  The  horses  are  being  sold, 
and,  what  might  seem  surprising,  are 
bringing  good  prices,-  sometimes  as  high 
as  $200.  while  the  average  is  $143.  A 
good  demand  for  horses  exists  at  present, 
there  being  somewhat  of  a  shortage  be- 
cause fewer  are  being  bred.  Breeders 
have  felt  that  it  was  rather  risky,  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  transport,  to  breed 
many  horses,  with  a  resulting  shortage  in 
young  stock  and  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand and  prices  lor  older  animals, 


HERE'S  A  WAY  TO 


REDUCE  YOUR 
PUMPING  EXPENSE 


Some  Irrigators  have  been  at  first  n  little  skeptical  when  told  about  the 
low  coat  Of  upkeep  and  running  expen.se  of  tbe  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump, 
and  that  was  but  natural,  for  the  Pomona  is  a  wonder  pump.  Never- 
theless we  have  proven  to  their  lasting  satisfaction  that  the  one  best 
Way.  to  etit  down  pumping  expense  and  always  have  abundance  of  water 
is  to  install  the 


SMOOTH  RUNNING 
DOUBLE  ACTION 


POMONA 


DEEP  WELL 


PUMP 


It  delivers  a  steady,  even  Uow 
of  water— without  jerk,  jar  or 
vibration;  is  always  "on  the  job" 
when  wanted;  seldom  requires 
repairs  is  long  lived — and  eeon- 
omieal   In  operation. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR  BIG  PUMP 
CATALOGUE  NO.  52  P. 


It  contains  48  pages  and  describes  the  important  features  of  the  Pomona  Pump 
and  also  gives  some  valuable  information  on  Irrigation.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  upon  request. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Gates  and  Valves  for  cement  pipe  Irrigation. 
Special  valve  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Our  Agents  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  PEASE-BUND Y-TAYLOR  CO., 

Portervlllc. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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"One-Half  the  Alfalfa  Seed 
Sown  is  Wasted  Every  Year" 


This  statement  has  been  made  by  many  recognized 
Alfalfa  experts — men  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

They  say  that  they  secured  better  stands 
of  Alfalfa  with  10  pounds  of  seed,  drilled 
with  the  Superior  Special  Alfalfa  and  Grass 
Seed  Drill  than  with  "yfr  20  pounds  of  seed 
sown  broadcast. 


THE  SUPERIOR  20  X  4  SPECIAL  ALFALFA  AND  GRASS  SEED  DRILL 

There  are  20  discs  on  this  machine  set  4  inches  apart.  The  con- 
struction is  such  that  all  the  s"ed  is  sown  at  an  even  depth,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  seed  in  every  farrow. 

None  of  the  seed  is  wasted, when  drilled  in  the  ground 
with  a  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill 

REJUVENATES  OLD  ALFALFA  FIELDS 
RENEWS  OLD  PASTURES  AND  MEADOWS 
PRODUCES  BEST  STANDS  OF  MILLET 

INCREASES  YIELDS  OF  WINTER  WHEAT  BY 
CULTIVATION  and  SOWS  CLOVER  AT  SAME  TIME 

Saves  More  Than  Two  Dollars  an  Acre  on 
Seed  Alone 

Send  for  Superior  Alfalfa  Drill  folder 
and  read  the  strong  warranty 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  Superior  Special  Alfalfa 
"»nd  Grass  Seed  Drill.    If  he  will  not  supply  your  needs,  we  will. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  I  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  818  Market  St.,  San  Franclaca,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portlaad,  Ore. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


404  Equitable  Bank  Bag.,  Lm  Angelea,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX    SHOOK  S 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,   Fifth  ana  Bryaat  St..,  Saa  Fraactaea,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SIS. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


Get  a  Toe-Hold 

You  can  get  a  toe-hold  on  the 
crop  situation  if  you  order  a 

Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor 

This  machine  is  a  handy,  low-built  Tractor, 
especially  designed  for  ORCHARD  work. 

A  Cultivating  Tractor 

Quick- Turning  and  Easily  Handled 

Its  Drive- Wheel  takes  hold  of  the  soil  like 
a  horse's  hoof.  Leaves  the  soil  ridged,  not 
packed.    That's  why  we  call  it  the  TOE- 

HOLD. 

It  is  made  in  California  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Johnston  Tractor.  Owners 
call  it  a  wonder.  Write  for  their  names  and 
letters.    Don't  delay. 

We  cannot  promise  prompt  delivery 
unless  you  write  at  once. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       Portland  Spokane 
or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office) 


Pocatello 
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An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
onlyf  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

TV-rfe  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

40  Park  St.  •t.Waehington.WU. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors   San  Francisco.Sacramenlo,  Los  Angeles 


60  Speed"  Engine 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  a r"1  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 

originator*  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  la  part  of  our  huslnessi 
to  help  you  solve  vour  Irrigation  prohlems.  We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  £""1 
convenient  system  vet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irr'ga-I 
tion.    Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Hook. 

TfieKeHar^liffm&snsiMfg.Cn.l 


1234  Kami 


28tk  St., 


Lm  Angelea,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2V4  ft.  deep. 
$10.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  P.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


THE  OLIVE:  OLD  AND  NEW. 

As  all  our  horticultural  readers  know,  the  olive  in  California  has  Eoi 
several  years  been  renewing  its  hold  upon  confidence,  and  is  now  on< 
of  the  most  popular  lines  ol  enterprise  and  investment.    II  is  a  recovery 
and  eare  must  be  taken  that  it  lines  aol 
also  become  a  recrudescence.   The  olive 
was   advanced   to   popularity   in  this 
Slate  about  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
upon  a  perfectly  safe  and  sane  basis, 
viz.:  a  century  of  successful  experience 
at  the  missions.    It  was  upon  that  foun- 
dation that  the  pioneers  of  our  new 
horticultural  era  planted  olives  in  a 
small   way   in   different   parts  of  the 
State,  and  il  was  the  demonstration  at 
the  missions  which  led  Elwood  Cooper 
to   first   apply    the   American    idea  of 
enterprise  to  (he  olive,  both  in  Large 
planting  and   in   commercial  develop- 
ment of  the   product.    Mr.  Cooper's 
lead  was  accepted  by  others,  and  if  they 
had  been  cqntenl  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  the  original  plan  to  plant  the  olive 
variety  which  has 
been  proven  to  do 
well,  our  horticul- 
t  lira  1    h  is  t  0  r  y 
would     have  es- 
caped  many  losses 
a  11  d  disappoint- 
ments.   It  was  cer- 
tainly   a,  mistake 
to  promote  plant- 
ing everywhere  on 
the  claim  that  the 
olive     would  be 
successful  where 
no  other  fruit  tree 
would  do  well.  It 
was  apparently  a 
mistake   also   1 0 
place  so  much  re- 
1  i  a,  n  c  e    upon  a 
score  or  more  of 
varieties  gathered 
in    the  Mediter- 
ranean countries 
and  to  plant  t hem 
largely  before 

their  local  bearing 
behavior,  and  be- 
fore definite  suit- 
abil'ty  for  suc- 
cessful  local  uses. 

had  been  demonstrated.  This  seems  to  be  wisdom  born  of  experience, 
and.  of  course,  we  are  citing  the  lessons  without  any  criticism  of  those 
who  worked  so  enterprisingly  and  eagerly  and  lost  so  much,  thai  olive 
growers  of  the  presenl  day  may  see  a  better  way.  They  thought  they 
were  doing  well;  they  proposed  to  have  all  the  waste  places  in  Call 
fornia  flowing  with  olive  oil;  they  dreamed  of  desert  sands  covered  with 
most  wholesome  fruit.    It  was  a  misfortune  that  so  many  of  their  plant- 


ings did  not  long  change  the  hues  of  desert,  vegetation  and  that  their 
trees,  planted  in  better  places,  yielded  so  much  firewood.  It  is  an  in- 
terest in i^-  horticultural  fact,  however,  that  il  now  appears  as  though 
the  State  would  be  better  off  if  there  had  never  been  another  olive 
brought  to  the  State  after  the  mission  introduction  of  seed  or  cuttings, 


as  the  case  mav  be,  for  we  have 


Olive  Trees  in  Palestine  Many  Centuries  Old. 


A  California  Olive  Orchard  of  Today. 


lost  more  than  has  been  gained  by  later 
importations,  and  if  the  planting  of  the 
Mission  variety  alone  had  been  pursued 
largely  wherever  previous  small  plant- 
ings made  good,  we  should  now  have  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  the  olives 
which  our  present  ways  of  handling 
seem  to  call  for  as  most  suitable;  we 
would  also  have  less  olive  firewood. 
There  seems  to  be  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  olive  and  several  other 
fruits:  in  each,  some  one  variety  leads 
and  others  follow  at  remote  distance. 
The  Mission  to  the  olive  is  as  the  navel 
to  the  orange,  the  Eureka  to  the  lemon, 
the  French  to  the  prune,  the  Bartlett  to 
the  pear,  the  Royal  Ann  to  the  cherry, 
the  Royal  to  the  apricot  -though  in 
other  fruits,  like  tin  apple  and  the 
peach,  there  is  no  such  concentration  of 
both  cultural  and 
commercial  satis- 
faction on  single 
varieties. 

We  are  citing 
this  view  not  as 
in  any  way  broad 
or  final.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the 
phases  of  olive 
history  in  Cali- 
fornia that  a  va- 
riety which  came 
p  r  o  b  a  b  1  y  b  y 
chance,  for  the 
padres  cannot  be 
e  r  e  d  i  1  e  d  with 
much  insight  or 
foresighi  in  their 
I'm  il  g  r  o  w  i  a  g. 
should  prove  to 
be.  after  all  the 
v  i  c  i  s  s  itudes  of 
pure-food  laws, 
oil-  making  and 
pickling  process- 
es, the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  to 
our  largo  scale 
buyers  and  be  a 
top-no  t  ch  er  in 
i  proper  proceeding 


ooks  as  though  it  would  b 


l  heir  price  1  is1 .  1 1  really 
for  the  new  race  of  olive  growers,  who  may  be  getting  $120  per  ton  for 
ripe  Mission  olives,  to  organize  a  pilgrimage  and  prostrate  themselves 
in  the  dust  beneath  the  original  tree,  which  probably  slill  stands  at  the 
old  San  Diego  mission,  and  humbly  beseech  the  spirit  of  Junipero  Serra 
to  forgive  them  for  their  long  inappreciation  of  his  service  to  the  State. 
(Continued  on  Page  Kir,.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  rai.  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, Weather  Bureau,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  January  21,  1913: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date.  1 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

2.68 

24.52 

22.08 

52 

32 

Red  Bluff  

1.98 

13.09 

12.72 

52 

32 

Sacramento  

1.94 

5.26 

9.45 

56 

36 

San  Francisco  .. 

2.02 

8.72 

11.04 

64 

40 

San  Jose  

1.60 

3.90 

8.01 

56 

28 

.83 

■  2.52 

4.71 

56 

32 

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

.22 

.92 

4.64 

50 

10 

2!30 

4.57 

9.11 

62 

34 

1.26 

2.90 

6.94 

64 

46 

San  Diego  

.36 

2.88 

4.58 

64 

42 

The  Week. 


And  so  perhaps  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  go  into  such  elaborate  analysis  of  the  effects 
which  we  noted  last  week,  of  a  variation  of  16" 
Falir.  upon  citrus  trees.  The  observations  are  not 
questioned,  but  the  effects  appear  to  be  irrelevant 
and  immaterial  because,  according  to  popular  re- 
port, there  were  no  effects  to  be  so  conscientious 
about.  -  All  around  the  grand  ellipse  of  the  great 
interior  valley  of  California  well  matured  citrus 
trees  took  what  was  coming  to  them  without  com- 
plaint or  subsequent  suffering.  Even  where  or- 
anges mature  later  in  the  winter  and  where,  there- 
f<  re.  considerable  losses  of  fruit  have  been  ex- 
perienced, the  point  of  measured  injury  is  based 
upon  exceptional  progress  toward  maturity  this 
year,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  statement 
of  Mr.  Adamson  upon  another  page  of  this  issue. 
It  is  also  important  to  cite  Mr.  Adamson 's  pre- 
liminary review  of  the  efficacy  of  frost  fighting. 
He  had.  we  understand, 'considerable  responsi- 
bility in  leading  the  frost-firing  of  his  neighbor- 
hood and  therefore  knows  widely  what  was  done. 
He  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  big  pot 
of  oil  is  a  better  surety  of  safety  than  a  reputation 
for  salubrity,  and  those  who  occupied  "frostless" 
places  suffered  most  because  they  fought  not  and 
lit  cause,  like  the  foolish  virgins  of  the  parable, 
they  had  no  oil  in  their  lamps.  We  have  heard  of 
similar  experience  in  other  districts  and  so  en- 
thusiastic is  one  large  grower,  who  lost  his  fruit 
in  places  "which  did  not  need  protection"  and 
saved  85%  of  it  in  his  protected  places,  that  he  re- 
solves for  the  future  to  have  not  only  larger  pots 
but  a  5-gallon  can  of  reserve  oil  under  every  tree 
on  his  place.  This  is.  of  course,  a  preliminary 
statement;  it  will  take  some  t:me  to  gather  exact 
facts  concerning  frost-firing  on  the  whole,  but  on 
the  face  of  it,  at  this  time,  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  the  California  conception  of  the  feasibility 
of  heating  all  out-of-doors  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  California  has  made  to  the  semi- 
tropical  fruit  growing  of  the  world. 


There  Will  Be  Citrus  Fruits  to  Sell. 

Another  significant  declaration  of  the  week  is 
that  losses  of  citrus  fruits  in  this  State,  though 
grievous  in  places,  are  not  nearly  so  great  on  the 
whole  as  has  been  announced.  The  ordinary  news- 
papers, whose  hair-trigger  convictions  rush  them 
from  perdition  to  paradise  for  the  entertainment 
of  people  who  enjoy  thrills,  are  now  swearing,  by 
their  leathery  consciences,  that  citrus  fruits  were 
injured  little,  if  at  all.  After  stultifying  the  State 
by  their  cries  of  relief  for  impoverishe  '  citrus 
glowers,  they  are  now  gathering  tribute  from  the 
districts  which  they  impeached  to  pay  them  for 
retracting  their  calumnies.  They  are  a  fine  race 
of  birds;  they  first  croak  like  ravens  and  then 
burst  forth  canary-melodies.  It  would,  of  course, 
not  be  up-to-date  journalism  to  wait  for  the  truth  ; 
it  is  better  to  lie  hard  on  one  side  anil  then  lie 
hard  on  the  other  and  thus  produce  thrills  going 
and  coming.  Of  course  California  will  have  a  good 
deal  of  citrus  fruit  to  ship  this  year  and  every 
year,  until  a  certain  place  of  undetermined  high 
temperature  freezes  over,  and  it  would  have  been 
more  reasonable  to  emphasize  this  fact  while  the 
freeze  was  on  than  to  prophesy  ruin  as  was  too 
freely  done.  On  the  whole.  California  will  get 
much  money  from  citrus  fruits  this  year,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  partly  compensate  for  quan- 
tity in  the  season's  shipments,  unless  the  gallery- 
playing  economists  at  Washington  should  carry 
out  their  threat  to  uncover  our  industries  to  com- 
petition from  cheap  labor  countries. 

Citrus  Temperatures  Lowest  at  Washington. 

After  all.  according  to  current  telegraphed  re- 
ports, California  semi-tropical  fruits  are  encoun- 
t(  ring  a  lower  temperature  in  Washington  than 
in  any  citrus  belt  in  this  State,  and  seem  likely  to 
be  proportionally  injured  thereby.  The  American 
lawyers  hired  by  the  representatives  of  the  Sicilian 
industry  are  swelling  with  patriotic  emotion  as 
they  contend  that  Americans  should  be  protected 
from  Americans  by  invoking  the  help  of  those 
gnat  apostles  of  altruism,  the  Italians.  In  the 
case  of  the  lemon  there  are  two  great  producing 
regions,  California  and  Sicily,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  there  are  two  monopolies,  or  a  duopoly, 
if  you  desire  to  be  exactly  right  in  expression. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  there  was  really 
;i  monopoly,  before  California  developed  her 
lemon  product,  the  importers  took  every  cent  the 
American  would  pay  for  a  lemon  and  they  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  that,  because  they  had  not 
then  learned  to  be  protectors  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  only  now  after  the  California  prod- 
uct has  lowered  prices  all  through  the  West — 
in  fact,  everywhere  except  upon  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, perhaps — that  the  importers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  assume  a  patriotic  protectorate  of 
Americans  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  old 
supremacy  of  the  Italian  product,  which,  by  the 
killing  of  California  production,  would  enable 
tin  in  to  get  all  the  money  they  could  without 
competition.  It  is  a  queer  argument,  of  course: 
it  is  a  queer  protector  who  seeks  a  chance  to 
plunder,  but  they  are  the  only  argument  and  at- 
titude which  we  can  make  out  of  the  representa- 
tions which  the  attorneys  for  the  importers  are 
now  making  at  Washington,  in  the  hope  that  the 
incoming  Congress  will  put  their  beautiful 
scheme  in  operation.  Such  a  situation  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  exist.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  West,  which  particularly  desires  the 
California  lemon,  is  not  the  West  of  two  decades 
ago  when  the  Italians  had  their  own  way.  Popu- 
lation has  vastly  increased,  and  the  use  of  lem- 
ons has  more  than  proportionately  advanced.  The 
Union  figures  in  cookery  as  never  before,  and  is 


not  now  a  matter  of  a  little  lemon  peel  in  a  tub- 
ful  of  dried-apple  sauce,  as  formerly.  The  lemon 
also  cuts  a  larger  figure  in  beverages  and  is  the 
great  consolation  of  those  whom  recent  legisla- 
tion has  denied  accustomed  alcoholic  imbibation. 
To  think  that  these  progressive  movements  should 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sicilians  should  be 
revolting  to  the  American  mind.  Besides,  all  that 
Sicily  can  produce  should  be  consumed  in  Europe, 
and  would  be  if  the  lemon  should  be  treated  as 
a  food  supply  there,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  north  European  governments  persist  in  re- 
garding the  .lemon  as  a  luxury,  and  tax  it  for 
revenue,  so  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  buy  it. 
Now  if  the  Sicilians  really  desire  to  operate  altru- 
istically in  the  world's  affairs,  they  ought  to  in- 
sist upon  having  a  free  lemon  in  Europe  and  not 
be  wasting  so  many  crocodile  tears  over  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  United  States  now  in  the 
hope  of  getting  their  own  squeezer  at  work  later. 


Rural  Work  for  Women. 

We  wonder  how  much  confusion  is  now  flowing 
from  efforts  to  legislate  for  agriculture  from  an 
urban  point  of  view.  The  ruck  resulting  from 
accident-liability  legislation  seems  to  be  clearly 
of  that  origin.  The  issues  over  the  game  laws, 
concerning  which  there  is  something  forcible  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  have  apparently  come 
from  the  town-man  "s  ignoranc"  of  the  relation  of 
wild  life  to  the  farmer's  efforts  at  production. 
And  now  comes  again  that  legislation  of  1!>11 
which  declared  thai  a  woman  must  not  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day — just  about  the  same 
time,  you  will  remember,  that  laws  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  declared  that  a  woman  could 
do  anything  a  man  could,  and  then  some.  Well, 
then  came  also  that  restriction  upon  the  hours 
of  women's  work  which  may,  so  far  as  we  know, 
be  beneficent  from  an  urban  point  of  view:  thai 
is  involving  stress  of  environment,  attitude  and 
all  that.  We  protested  at  the  time  that  the  re- 
quirement is  wholly  unreasonable,  not  alone  to 
the  rural  employer,  but  to  the  Operative  as  well, 
because  it  limited  earnings  without,  reason  and 
because  it  involved  physical  exercise  under  con- 
ditions which  made  for  health  and  strength  in 
marked  contrast  to  ordinary  indoor  occupations 
of  women.  One  could  easily  foresee  that  the 
women  who  want  money  from  work  with  fruits 
aixl  the  growers  who  desire  to  reward  them  not 
by  the  hour  but  "by  the  piece"  would  come  for- 
ward to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  eight-hour 
law  to  their  rural  work,  and  it  therefore  appears 
in  the  legislature  this  week.  Some  very  unique 
and  forceful  petitions  are  being  presented.  For 
example,  the  effort  at  Hanford,  where  a  commit- 
tee of  fruit-growers  and  cannery  operators  has 
been  appointed  to  circulate  two  petitions,  orie 
among  the  fruit-growers  and  the  other  among  tin- 
women  and  girls  who  seek  employment  daring 
the  fruit  season.  The  signature  of  every  fruit 
grower  and  of  every  woman  or  girl  who  obtains 
a  livelihood  from  the  fruit  industry  will  be  se- 
cured, and  with  this  and  resolutions  passed  by 
the  local  civic  bodies,  the  committee  will  go  fo 
the  Legislature  to  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend 
ment. 

A  similar  demonstration  is  expected  from  the 
fruit  and  hop  industries  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  As- 
semblyman Slater  of  that  district  has  the  matter 
in  hand.  He  said,  in  a  recent  interview:  "Such 
a  measure  would  seriously  cripple  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. When  the  fruit  ripens,  it  must  be  handled 
without  delay  or  else  producer  and  canner  suffer 
heavily.  Women  and  girls  employed  in  the  can 
ncrics  at  Santa  Rosa  and  in  Sonoma  county  handle 
fruit  by  'piece  work.'  and  they  prefer  it  for  the 
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reason  that  they  make  more  money- — some  of 
-  them  averaging  $1.50  a  day  more  than  they  could 
I  at  a  per  diem.    I  can  furnish  a  petition  signed 
|  by  women  asking-  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
I  work  by  the  piece  when  the  proper  time  comes." 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  very  impatient  to 
find  these  thirsty  city  reformers  who  may  be  right 
enough  in  their  own  lines  posing  as  saviors  in 
rural  industries  which  they  know  nothing  of — 
rescuing  women  who  only  ask  to  have  their  own 
way  in  activities  which  are  exceptionally  whole- 
some and  honorable. 

Should  Know  What  Agents  Are  Doing. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  axiomatic  that  a  man 
should  know  quickly  and  accurately  what  his 
agents  are  doing  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  his  interests  are  being  served  well  or 
otherwise.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  essential  and 
simple  requirement  of  business.  And  yet  such 
knowledge  the  farmer  has  not  had  from  those 
who  receive  and  sell  his  products,  except  in  rare 
instances.  He  gets  statements  or  he  fails  to  get 
them,  and  when  he  does  get  them  they  do  not 
contain  the  information  which  will  enable  him  to 
verify  them,  unless  he  undertakes  detective  duty 
for  which  he  is  usually  not  qualified.  The  need 
of  a  way  by  which  the  consignor  of  produce  shall 
know  whether  his  business  is  being  honestly  done, 
both  in  selling  and  remitting,  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  there  are  several  propositions 
before  the  present  Legislature  aiming  to  elimi- 
nate dishonesty  in  various  forms  from  the  com- 
mission  business.  We  do  not  know  what  they 
all  are,  but  probably  some  of  them  are  so  elab- 
orate in  requirements  and  plan  of  regulation  that 
they  will  be  found  impracticable.  One  introduced 
by  Senator  Birdsall  of  Placer  county  strikes  us 
as  reaching  an  essential  in  the  matter  which  may 
meet  and  settle  other  related  matters.  Accord- 
ing to  a  published  outline,  this  bill  provides  that 
ail  fruit  and  produce  brokers  and  commission 
houses  shall,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  sale, 
make  return  to  the  consignor  showing  the  cost 
and  expenses  charged  against  the  returns,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchase)-, 
the  condition  in  which  the  shipment  was  received, 
and  the  quantities  received  and  delivered,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  $500  for  each  violation.  It 
provides  further  that  commission  houses  shall  be 
liable  for  damages  for  any  loss  by  reason  of  de- 
layed account  of  sales,  that  the  loss  a  consignor 
may  sustain  in  comparison  with  the  amount  he 
would  have  obtained  in  other  markets  or  from 
nl her  agencies  shall  be  considered  approximate 
damage  from  delayed  account  of  sales,  and  that 
the  measure  of  damages  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  prevailing  price  in  the  general  mar- 
ket at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  shipment 
3y  the  consignee  and  the  price  received  for  such 
fruit  or  produce  as  may  be  consigned  to  the  de- 
linquent broker  between  the  time  the  account  of 
<ales  was  due  and  the  time  received. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  expert  enough  to  know 
(vhal  difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  these 
requirements  as  a  workable  plan.  If  there  are 
inch  they  should  be  pointed  out  by  merchants 
who  may  be  affected,  but  the  essential  facts  of 
knowing  to  whom  a  consignment  was  sold  as 
iffcrding  a  checking  possibility  and  a  responsible 
leelaration  of  dates  and  conditions — these  are  the 
things  which  a  consignor  has  needod  most  and 
snjoyed  least.  Of  course,  dishonest  men  will  lie, 
l>ut  one  cannot  lie  long  at  $500  per,  and  the  bill 
makes  it  possible  to  count  and  prove  the  lies. 
It  will  not  hurt  honest  receivers  who  really  do 
what  is  expected  of  them,  but  it  will  embarrass 
men  who  sell  with  one  hand  and  buy  with  the 
ither. 


The  Universe  Does  Move. 

We  have  scolded  so  much  this  week  that  it  is 
comforting  to  be  assured  that  things  are  moving 
somewhere.  Some  really  progressive  things  are 
doing  in  the  heavens.  The  Lick  Observatory  has 
not  figured  much  of  late  in  popular  affairs,  but 
now,  according  to  current  reports,  it  is  making 
reports  fit  to  put  the  most  lethargic  under  mo- 
tion. We  are  assured  that  the  universe  in  which 
humanity  dwells  is  half  again  as  large  in  scale 
as  the  world  has  supposed;  that  the  sun  is  still 
youthful,  and  keeps  traveling  northerly  at  the 
comparatively  leisurely  pace  of  twenty  miles  a 
second,  or  only  two-thirds  the  average  speed  of 
stars  of  its  own  class;  that  the  North  Star  is  not 
really  a  single  star,  but  consists  of  three  suns 
revolving  about  a  common  center — that  surely 
ought  to  keep  us  all  awake  until  next  week. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Irrigating  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  The  land  here,  of  a  gravelly, 
sandy  character,  produced  this  year  $100  per 
acre,  while  three  miles  below,  on  heavier  sedi- 
ment soil,  $160  was  the  yield  of  almonds.  All 
trees  in  full  bearing.  Would  you  consider  it  wise 
to  attempt  the  irrigation  of  20  acres  of  almonds 
from  a  well  producing  100  gallons  per  minute  or 
a  steady  3-inch  pipe;  full?  What  would  be  the 
proper  system  with  plenty  of  fall  or  slope  to  the 
hind?— j.  L.,  Arbuckle. 

On  certain  soils  in  your  valley  the  almond  will 
be  rendered  more  regularly  prod uc  rive  by  irriga- 
tion. Some  years  on  deep  retentive  soils  irriga- 
tion will  not  be  at  all  necessary.  In  years  of  short 
rainfall,  however,  irrigation  may  be  desirable, 
even  on  such  deep  retentive  soils,  while  on  lighter 
less  retentive  soils  a  certain  amount  of  irrigation 
every  year  may  be  desirable.  The  answer  to  your 
question  depends  upon  the  season's  rainfall,  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  behavior  of  the 
trees,  and  this  must  be  learned  by  observation. 
Certainly  such  an  amount  of  water  as  you  de- 
scribe will  irrigate  a  considerable  area  of  almond 
orchard,  because  there  will  never  be  need  for  as 
much  water  as  might  be  used  to  advantage  on 
pulpy  fruits  like  the  peach,  for  instance.  The  way 
to  determine  the  question  is  to  actually  irrigate 
part  of  the  trees  and  note  any  difference  in  their 
behavior  which  may  be  produced  thereby.*  The 
furrow  system  is  best  for  distribution  where  the 
land  admits  its  use. 

Increased  Fruit  by  Nitrate  Spray. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  late  issue  of  the  Pacific 
RuHAL  Press  we  noticed  an  article  headed  "Ni- 
trate of  Soda  as  a  Stimulant  to  Fruiting,"  in 
which  was  stated  that  in  the  Pajaro  valley  the 
orehardists  had  sprayed  some  of  their  trees  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  using  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
spray  almond  trees  at  this  time  of  the  year  with 
that  kind  of  a  solution?  We  would  like  to  try 
it,  if  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  so  ;  the  almond  buds 
have  just  begun  to  swell.  Do  you  think  that  the 
solution  would  be  too  strong,  one  pound  to  each 
gallon  of  water?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  make  it  one-half  pound  to  each  gallon 
of  water? — S.  A.,  Chico. 

The  results  reported  in  the  way  of  increasing 
fruitfulness  by  spraying  with  nitrate  of  soda  are 
based  upon  a  single  experiment  and  are  therefore 
to  be  taken  simply  as  suggestive  for  other  experi- 
ments. It  is  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  war- 
rant adoption  as  an  orchard  practice.  It  would  be 
enterprising  for  you  to  spray  a  part  of  your  trees 
in  the  way  proposed  and  note  the  results.  There 
is  no  chance  of  losing  anything  hit  the  labor,  per- 


haps, because  the  nitrate  of  soda  which  you  supply 
is  useful  for  fertilizing  purposes.  What  kind  of 
trees  will  be  benefited  and  how  far  they  will  be 
benefited,  if  at  all,  must  be  determined  by  much 
wider  experimentation.  The  spray  as  used  at 
Watsonville  was  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  so  far  as  now  demonstrated 
it  can  be  safely  applied  at  any  time  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  blossoms.  If  it  should  take 
two  gallons  to  spray  a  tree,  the  total  to  the  acre 
would  be  a  minimum  application  of  nitrate  as 
usually  prescribed.  We  see  no  reason  to  use  a 
weaker  solution. 


Pruning  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  here  regarding  the  pruning  of  three  year 
or  older  apple  trees.  Many  people  cut  back  three, 
four  and  five-year-old  trees  half  the  season's 
growth;  others  only  cut  back  six  inches.  I  would 
like  to  have  your  advice  on  the  matter. — Beau- 
mont, Riverside  county. 

Apple  trees  are  cut  back  during  their  early  life 
to  cause  branching  and  to  secure  short  distances 
between  the  larger  laterals  on  the  main  branches. 
This  secures  a  lower,  stronger  tree.  Cutting  back 
twice  or  three  times  should  secure  a  good  frame- 
work of  this  kind,  and  then  the  apple  should  be 
regularly  and  systematically  cut  back  as  the  peach 
and  apricot  are.  It  is  not  possible  to  prescribe 
definite  inches  for  cutting  back  anything  (unless 
it  be  the  grower's  whiskers),  because  cutting  back 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  depends  upon  how 
thick  the  growth  is,  what  its  position  and  relation 
to  other  shoots,  etc.  The  chief  point  in  cutting 
back  is  to  know  where  you  wish  the  next  laterals 
to  come  on  the  shortened  shoot,  and  if  you  do  not 
wish  more  laterals  at  once,  do  not  cut  back  at  all. 
Treatment  of  laterals  which  come  of  themselves  is 
another  matter.  We  cannot  see  any  reason  to  clip 
the  ends  of  shoots  unless  laterals  are  desired.  If 
you  keep  clipping  the  ends  of  apple  twigs,  you 
will  get  no  fruit  from  some  varieties. 


Sunburn  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  answer  to  E.  C.  P.  of 
Forestville  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December 
21  what  you  attribute  to  sunburn  is  evidently  the 
work  of  the  borer;  at  least  it  has  all  the  signs  of 
that  pest.  I  have  reason  to  know,  as  I  have  been 
somewhat  troubled  with  it  during  the  last  year  or 
two  on  my  young  apple  trees — James  Boyd,  River- 
side. 

Yes:  sunburn  and  borers  are  usually  associated, 
but  sunburn  is  the  prime  factor,  for  if  you  can 
keep  the  bark  from  sunburn,  you  will  have  no 
borers — that  is  of  the  fiat-head  type  which  is  most 
common  in  this  State.  The  peach-root  borer  does 
not  wait  for  sunburn,  but  if  the  flat-head  gets  into 
a  tree,  even  those  which  the  peach-root  borer  also 
infests,  the  sun  gets  a  lick  at  the  bark  first. 


Pruning  Old  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  muscat  grape  vines 
thirty  years  old.  Can  I  chop  off  most  of  the  old 
wood  with  a  hatchet  and  thereby  bring  them  back 
to  proper  bearing? — Subscriber,  Sacramento. 

Not  with  a  hatchet.  If  the  vines  are  worth 
keeping  at  all.  they  are  worth  careful  cutting 
with  a  saw  and  a  painting  of  all  cuts  in  large  old 
wood.  If  the  vines  have  been  neglected,  you  can 
saw  away  surplus  prongs  or  spurs,  reserving  four 
or  five  of  the  best  placed  and  most  vigorous,  and 
cut  back  the  canes  of  last  summer's  growth  to 
one,  two  or  three  buds,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  canes — the  thicker  the  canes,  the  more  buds 
to  be  kept.  It  is  not  desirable  to  cut  away  an  old 
vine  to  get  a  new  start  from  the  ground,  unless 
you  wish  to  graft.  Shape  the  top  of  the  vine  as 
well  as  you  can  by  saving  the  best  of  the  old 
growth. 
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Horticultural  Enactments  and 

the  Business. 


|  By  George  C.  Roedinc,  at  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Convention  at  Fresno.  1 

Our  laws,  as  L  understand  them,  are  created 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  most  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  our  people  and  are  not 
enacted  for  the  benefit  or  the  injury  of  any  of 
our  citizens  in  the  legitimate  pursuance  of  their 
vocation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  business  is  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  certain  demands  which 
may  exist  in  a  community,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
exigencies  of  trade  which  may  cause  that  busi- 
ness to  cover  a  wide  scope  of  territory. 

A  man  engaged  in  business  endeavors  to  exert 
his  powers  and  his  intelligence  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  be  in  touch  with  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  the  product  which  he  may 
manufacture  or  produce. 

I  am  going  to  speak  of  California  first,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  for  if  there  is  any 
one  State  in  the  Union  in  which  our  horticul- 
tural development  has  surpassed  in  its  extent 
and  along  modern  and  progressive  lines,  it  is 
this  most  resourceful  State  of  ours.  It  is  due 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  certain  class  of  men  thai 
these  remarkable,  strides  have  been  made,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  am  making  any  grave  exaggera- 
tion when  1  say  that  our  nurserymen  are  largely 
responsible  for  placing  the  fruit  business  on  the 
high  plane  on  which  it  stands  today.  It  is 
through  their  foresight  and  their  realization  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  thai  they  have  intro- 
duced so  many  valuable  fruits,  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  has  placed  California  in 
a  class  by  itself. 

The  burning  question  which  arises  in  their 
minds  now  is,  shall  they  go  on  putting  forth  the 
best  that  is  in  them  to  supply  fruits:  finer  ami  a 
greater  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  plants: 
or  will  they  quit  altogether  and  engage  in  other 
pursuits  from  which  they  can  derive  a  living 
without  being  constantly  harassed  by  laws, 
whose  main  purport  seems  to  be  to  throttle  them. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  this  is  the  condition 
of  affairs  as  they  exist  today,  and  with  every 
succeeding  year  they  are  becoming  more  drastic 
in  their  application. 

Every  railroad  company  and  every  citizen  of 
this  State  foresees  the  great  possibilities  that  lie 
before  us  and  in  attracting  immigration  to  this 
Coast,  it  is  done  with  the  purpose  of  inducing 
settlers  to  buy  small  tracts  of  land  and  develop 
them,  more  so  in  horticultural  products  than  in 
any  other  one  thing. 

Those  who  have  been  merely  casual  observers 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  develop- 
ment in  horticulture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  there  are  great  possibilities  before  us. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
State  open  for  development  and  the  strides 
which  are  being  made  in  the  hydro-electric 
power  and  in  our  irrigation  systems  will  eventu- 
ally bring  many  of  these  lands  into  a  high  and 
intensive  state  of  cultivation. 

The  advancement  of  our  horticultural  inter- 
ests are  dependent  without  question  of  doubt 
on  the  nurserymen,  for  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  introduce 
new  fruits  and  plants,  and  propagate  them  for 
sale.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  very 
much  on  this  subject,  for  you  to  understand 
that  the  business  must  bring  adequate  returns 
or  it  cannot  exist. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  my  purpose  to  discuss 
radical  changes  in  our  laws  to  correct  existing 
evils,  in  this  paper,  but  rather  the  application 
Of  these  laws.  This  is  not  an  admission  that  our 
laws  as  BOW  administered  are  satisfactory  to  the 
nurserymen  of  this  State,  because  they  are  not 
and  although  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  having 
them  under  State  control  and  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  to  have  them  uniform,  this 
in  itself  will  not  correct  conditions  entirely,  for 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  conflict. 

There  is  no  one  who  will  not  concede  that  a 


nursery  business  requires  the  closest  application 
and  the  most  intelligent  effort  to  succeed;  then 
why  should  it  not  be  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  horticultural  commis- 
sioners as  any  other  branch  of  the  fruit  business. 
The  aim  of  our  commissioners  seems  to  be  di- 
rected solely  at  the  nurserymen  and  they  are 
forced  to  believe  that  they  are  the  "goats'"  for 
every  new  law  and  ordinance  that  is  enacted. 

It  costs  money  to  raise  trees  and  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  trees  must  be  grown 
and  started  several  years  in  advance  of  their 
sale,  the  nurserymen  being  compelled  to  antici- 
pate what  the  call  will  be  for.  increases  the  cost 
of  his  trees  to  a  still  greater  degree  on  account 
of  those  which  must  be  burned  because  as  it 
often  happens  they  are  not  in  demand.  A 
nurseryman  for  his  own  good,  wants  to  keep 
his  stock  clean  and  free  of  pests  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  holding  up  and  condemning  his 
stock  because  an  insect  or  disease  may  be  found 
on  a  few  of  his  trees  than  then'  would  be  for 
holding  up  a  shipment  of  fruit  for  the  same 
cause.  Counties  are  drawing  lines  of  demarca- 
tion prohibiting  the  shipment  of  certain  classes 
of  nursery  stock  between  them,  without  inspec- 
tion; still  there  is  just  as  much  chance  and  even 
more  so,  in  carrying  pests  on  the  fruits  which 
pass  through  on  the  railroad  trains  between 
these  counties  and  no  effort  is  made  towards  in- 
specting this  fruit  and  even  if  an  occasional  pest 
was  found  on  it,  it  would  not  be  condemned  for 
shipment. 

Dealing  With  Pests. — The  nurserymen  of  Cali- 
fornia are  expected  to  furnish  trees  true  to 
name,  and  in  order  to  supply  such  stock  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  their  buds  from  bearing  trees 
and  preferably  such  trees  in  an  orchard  which 
produces  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  the  very  best 
quality.  How  many  of  such  orchards  are  there 
which  do  not  have  pests'  Even  after  fumi- 
gating and  washing  the  bud  sticks,  a  pest  may 
get  established  in  a  nursery  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  that  may  be  exercised  to  prevent 
it.  Is  it  ri <;ht  or  just  that  the  entire  nursery 
should  be  condemned  for  this  reason.' 

The  nurserymen  are  constantly  moving  their 
nurseries  to  new  locations,  trying  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  get  as  far  away  from  orchard,  districts 
as  they  can.  They  seek  the  very  best  land  in 
such  places  wilh  no  other  purpose  in  view  than 
to  grow  the  best  of  stock  and  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  their  own  conscience  anil  their  cus- 
tomers, to  supply  high  grade  stock. 

These  are  facts  which  can  not  be  controverted. 
Why  is  it  then  that  a  nurseryman 's  stock  is 
held  Bp  and  whole  carloads  condemned  because 
a  few  trees  may  be  found  to  be  diseased.' 
Travel  from  one  end  of  this  State  to  the  other 
and  there  is  not  a  single  locality  in  which  fruit 
growing  is  carried  on  in  which  pests  and  dis- 
eases will  not  be  found.  1  do  not  think  any 
horticultural  commissioner  wilfully  wants  to 
ruin  the  business  of  any  nurseryman,  but  this  is 
what  he  does,  when  he  gives  newspaper  publicity 
to  the  fact  thai  he  found  certain  pests  on  a  ship- 
ment of  nursery  stock,  and  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  other  clases  of  stock 
which  have  never  been  known  to  be  attacked  by 
this  pest. 

Harmony  Desired. — The  horticultural  commis- 
sioners and  nurserymen  should  work  in  harmony 
to  hold  pests  in  check,  for  it  is  only  by  follow- 
ing some  such  plan  as  this  that  the  nurseries  of 
California  can  continue  to  remain  in  business. 
There  is  not  a  nursery  of  any  consequence  that 
has  not  pests  and  diseases  to  contend  with,  and 
if  every  intelligent  effort  is  being  made  to  hold 
these  diseases  in  check,  drastic  ordinances  aimed 
principally  at  the  nursery  interests  should  not 
be  enforced  without  very  careful  consideration. 
A  continuance  of  the  course  which  is  now  being 
followed  throughout  the  State,  will  result  ulti- 
mately in  the  extermination  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness entirely,  which  today  bears  a  very  important 
part  in  the  up-building  of  our  horiticultural 
interests. 


A  tew  words  relative  to  interstate  shipments: 
California  is  fencing  herself  in  against  the  ship- 
ment of  all  classes  of  nursery  stock  from  a  group 
of  the  Southern  States  on  account  of  the  white 
fly  and  now  Arizona  takes  a  step  in  the  samel 
direction  by  prohibiting  entry  of  citrus  trees 
and   grape  vines   from   California   except  from! 
certain   counties   and   districts   which   are  sup-' 
posedly  free   from   the  pests  mentioned   in  the 
quarantine   order.     Apparently   no   thought  is! 
given  to  the  nurserymen  who  may  have  stock] 
growing  in  these  districts.     With  the  stroke  of 
a    pen   they    are   preemptorily   prevented  from 
carrying  on  their  business,  because  their  nurseries 1 
happen  to  be  within  the  restricted  area. 

Counties  Are  Favored. — Why  should  we  be 
singled  out?  Why  does  not  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  Arizona  prohibit  the  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  into  Arizona  except  from  the 
favored  counties;  giving  as  one  of  his  reasons 
for  this  drastic  and  unreasonable  law  that  Ari- 
zona had  sufficient  fruit  of  its  own  to  meet  its 
demands  and  did  not  need  the  California  prod- 
uct.' This  is  the  argument  he  uses  against  our 
citrus  nursery  stock.  Why  does  our  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  make  this  law  so 
sweeping  in  its  effect  against  all  classes  of 
nursery  stock  which  the  white  My  does  not 
attack,  when  there  is  just  as  much  possibility 
of  the  white  tly  being  introduced  in  some  other 
article  of  commerce  as  there  is  on  certain  classed 
of  nursery  stock  which  the  white  fly  does  not] 
attack? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  nurserymen  are  driven! 
to  exasperation  and  are  inclined  to  bid  defiance) 
to  the  many  unjust  and  admittedly  illegal  ordi-j 
nances  that  exist  in  this  State,  preventing  them 
from  making  shipments  of  certain  classes  on 
nursery  sock  absolutely,  and  without  inspection^ 
We  do  not  ask  for  anything,  except  that  which 
we  are  in  all  justice  entitled  to.  We  want  in- 
spection and  not  general  condemnation.  We 
want  to  be  accorded  the  same  courtesies  that 
would  be  extended  to  others  engaged  in  hortf| 
cultural  work. 

A   new  pest,  the  alfalfa   weevil,  is  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  to  the  alfalfa  hVhkj 
of  Ctah  and  adjoining  states.    This  pest  would 
lie  a  serious  menace  to  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Cali 
fornia.  and  every  precaution  should  be  exercise 
to    prevent    its    introduction.     A    movement  i 
already  on  foot,  so  I  have  been  given  to  unde 
stand,  which  has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  pr 
vent  ion  of  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock  fro 
Ctah.    Can  any  one  explain  why  this  is  the  case 
Docs  this  insect  infest  fruit  trees.'    If  there  ' 
no  proof  that  it  does,  why  place  this  one  produ 
in  the  condemned  class.'    There  would  be  f 
more  reason  for  prohibiting  the  movement  I 
trains    used    for   passenger    traffic    and  freigl 
service,  which  pass  through  the  infested  sectio 
from  being  allowed  to  come  into  California,  ° 
there    is    for    making    nursery    stock    bear  1h 
responsibilities  for  the  conveying  of  this  pest. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  the  nurser; 
men  are  deserving  of  just  as  much  consideratio 
as  any  other  branch  of  our  horticultural  inte 
ests  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  tendency  t 
make  them  the  butt  for  every  new  regulaio 
pertaining ,  to  the  shipment  of  stock  betwee 
states  and  counties,  should  not  be  so  frame 
as  to  make  them  bear  all  the  burdens  for  ever 
new  pest  which  springs  into  existence,  an 
threatens  our  horticultural  interests. 

THE  FREEZE  AND  THE  FIG  WASP. 

Before   the   cold   spell   came   on   a  subscribe 
wrote  in  as  follows : 

To  the  Editor:    Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
I  have  to  get  the  fig  wasps  again  next  year, 
got  them  in  this  year  and  my  fijrs  did  real  w« 
for  young  trees.     They  are  the  Smyrna,  or 
some  call   them.  ( 'alimyrna.     There  are  a  fe 
wild  fig  trees  in  the  orchard." — I.  A.  ('..  Der.a 

In  ordinary  seasons  it  should  not  be  necessa 
to  gtfl  any  fit;  wasps,  blastophatra.  to  make  t 
Smyrna  figs  set  fruit  provided  you  have  the  \vi 
or  capii  trees  of  the  righl  kinds  in  your  orcha 
and  tic  wasi)  has  once  been  established.  In 
normal  year  there  are  three  crops  of  capri  fl 
The  mature  wasps  come  out  of  the  figs  of  o 
crop  and  la\  eggs  in  the  young  figs  of  the  ne 
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crop.  There  should  therefore  be  figs  oil  all  the 
trees  all  the  year,  and  either  wasps  or  eggs  that 
would  become  wasps  in  them. 

Occasionally,  however,  frosts  kill  off  all  the 
wild  figs  in  winter  and  then  when  a  now  crop 
comes  on  there  are  no  wasps  to  go  into  them,  and 
wasps  have  to  be  secured  from  elsewhere.  A 
person  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  are  wasps 
in  his  capri  figs,  if  the  tigs  stay  on  during  the 
winter.  If  (lie  frosts  remove  the  tigs,  lie  can  be 
quite  sure  there  arc  no  wasps  left.  To  assure 
himself  that  there  are  wasps  in  the  figs  a  grower 
can  cut  a  fig  open  and  find  wasps  in  the  galls,  or 
enlarged  seed  shells.  Capri  trees  that  will  hold 
figs  through  quite  severe  frosts  can  be  secured 
and  covering  with  burlap  or  smudging  will 
further  ensure  that  the  figs  will  stay. 

This  late  freeze  probably  has  wiped  out  nearly 
every  capri  fig  in  the  big  valley,  together  with  the 


Last  summer  we  had  a  description  of  the  over- 
liead  irrigation  system  installed  by  Robert  Baird, 
Portervillc.  Since  the  cold  spell  came  along  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Baird  asking  what  the  effects  of 
averhead  irrigation  had  been  as  a  protection 
against  the  frost,  also  requesting  a  little  informa- 
tion concerning  other  effects.  Mr.  Baird  reports 
that  for  irrigation  the  system  has  been  a  success, 
but  requests  that  we  do  not  publish  the  results 
intil  after  several  years'  experience  prove  how 
nueh  it  is  actually  worth. 

We  trust  that  he  will  pardon  us  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  request,  as  this  is  a  matter  of 
»reat  interest  to  growers  and  a  couple  of  years' 
ime  is  worth  a  good  deal.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
inderstood  that  until  further  trial  the  results  will 
)e  only  partly  conclusive. 

The  letter  states  in  part:  "On  the  irrigated 
mrt  of  the  ranch  under  the  old  or  furrow  system 
he  crop  harvested  in  November  was  very  light, 
ess  than  half  of  last  year,  consequently  the  fruit 
vas  excessively  large  and  oversized  for  regular 
nicking.  (Ths  was  rather  general  in  the  district 
md  an  exceptional  occurrence. — Ed.)  On  the 
ither  hand,  under  the  overhead  system,  a  normal 
•rop  set  and  sizes  were  smaller  and  ripened  up 
nore  evenly  and  prices  realized  for  this  crop  are 
>etter  so  far,  as  returns  are  only  coming  in  now." 

Frost  Protection. — "As  to  frost  protection,  the 
ruit  was  off  before  the  heavy  freeze  came,  but  I 
lid  try  the  overhead  system  for  one  night  on 
wenty  acres.  The  result  in  the  morning  was  the 
greatest  crop  of  icicles  you  ever  saw,  and  had  the 
veight  of  fruit  been  added  to  weight  of  icicles, 

am  afraid  it  would  have  destroyed  many  of  the 
I  vees. 

I  "We  are  today  washing  out  the  nozzle  or  pipe 
■Sines  and  find  quite  a  number  of  pipes  bursted, 
lllso  over  a  dozen  so  far  of  gate  valves  out  of 
ommission  by  the  frost  and  we  are  only  about 
alf  through  yet,  Consequently,  as  previously 
emarked,  any  report  for  publication  on  the  sys- 
ein  at  this  time  would  be  premature." 

The  thrips  appeared  to  do  less  injury  than 
isual,  though  Mr.  Baird  does  not  care  to  attribute 
his  to  the  overhead  irrigation.  The  June  drop, 
s  we  previously  stated,  was  due  to  several  hot 
J  ays  following  a  cold  spell.  The  drop  was  parti- 
lly  prevented  by  the  cooling  of  the  air  by  the 
pray,  and  this  was  largely  the  cause  of  the 
eavier  yield  where  overhead  irrigation  was 
raeticed. 

Water  and  a  Freeze. — A  little  data  on  the  way 
n  overhead  system  of  irrigation  might  protect 
roin  frost  would  not  be  amiss  here.    With  such 
system  of  overhead  irrigation  as  is  installed  on 
his  grove  one  inch  of  water  can  be  applied  to  the 
oil  in  about  nine  hours.    A  cubic  foot  of  water 
r,  reighs  62.3  pounds,  making  an  inch  of  water  on 
J    .square  foot  weight  a  little  more  than  five 
ounds.    Upon  the  43,560  square  feet  of  an  acre 
here  would,  therefore,  be  applied  in  the  nine 
flour's  tight  against  frost  about  220,000  pounds 
f  water. 

lie  lore  this  could  cool  from  50°  F.  to  32°  and 
lien  freeze  it  would  give  off  enough  heat  to  raise 
1,000,000  pounds  of  water  one  degree  in  tem- 
1  erature.    One  gallon  of  oil  in  burning  will  raise 
'  3,000  pounds  of  water  one  degree,  provided  the 
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wasps  they  contained.  While  the  above  corres- 
pondent may  have  wasps  when  he  wrote,  he 
probably  has  not  now.  To  see  that  the  wasps 
get  in  his  new  crop  of  capri  figs,  provided  any 
are  left,  it  will  be  advisable  to  get  sound  figs 
from  somewhere.  One  or  two  figs  per  capri  tree 
will  do. 

II  any  of  these  figs  arc  available  they  can  be 
secured  from  G.  P.  Rixford,  1813  Pierce  St.,  San 
Francisco,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  fig  operations 
in  California  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Every  Smyrna  fig  grower  in  California, 
if  he  hopes  to  have  a  Smyrna  fig  on  his  orchard 
this  year,  should  investigate  at  once  to  see  if  he 
has  any  capri  figs  left  on  his  trees,  and  if  not, 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Rixford  or  some 
one  that  has  surplus  capri  figs  in  order  to  get  a 
couple  of  figs  for  each  tree  when  the  new  crop 
figs  are  ready  for  the  wasps. 


combustion  is  complete  and  heat  all  utilized,  as 
it  never  is,  which  would  make  the  inch  of  water 
have  a  heating  value  equal  to  about  2,000  gallons 
of  oil  per  acre,  or  twenty  gallons  of  oil  to  the 
tree,  enough  to  rout  any  frost  that  would  dare 
invade  a  California  citrus  grove. 

The  spray  should  keep  the  air  through  which  it 
fell  at  32°  or  freeze  in  the  attempt,  and  until  it 
did  freeze  the  temperature  could  not  fall  much 
lower.  Then  if  the  critical  temperature  were  a 
degree  or  so  below  freezing  the  trees  would  be 
safe.  No  heat  except  that  which  sank  into  the 
ground  would  be  lost  and  as  soon  as  a  coating  of 
ice  formed  on  the  ground,  as  woidd  be  the  case 
in  the  freeze  of  a  generation,  like  the  recent 
freeze,  it  would  keep  the  latent  heat  of  the  rest 
of  the  water  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

Operating  Methods.— Headers  will  notice  the 
possible  trouble  from  ice  on  the  trees  and  the 
actual  trouble  from  the  bursting  of  the  pipes.  A 
small  coating  of  ice  would  be  a  slight  protection 
from  the  frost,  at  thawing  out  time.  We  should 
think,  since  the  spray  under  this  system  could  be 
directed  as  wished,  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
water  might  be  put  on  the  trees  and  the  rest  sent 
between  them,  where  it  would  ward  off  enough 
cold  to  be  effective  through  the  grove. 

We  should  think  that  if  the  water  could  be  kept 
moving  that  freezing  fcvould  be  prevented  in  the 
pipes.  At  any  rate,  better  lose  a  pipe  than  a 
crop  of  oranges. 

As  a  frost  fighting  proposition  for  an  excep- 
tional freeze  it  appears  from  the  above  experience 
that  this  system  of  having  a  pipe  run  down  a 
row  would  be  superior  to  having  a  standpipe  with 
a  nozzle  run  up  through  each  trCe,  as  in  the  latter 
ease  there  would  be  no  way  to  keep  the  icicles 
from  forming  and  possibly  breaking  the  trees. — 
D.  .J.  W. 


BAROMETER  BEST  FROST  PROPHET. 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  frost  protection 
there  is  one  thing  in  the  article  by  your  Associate 
Editor  on  Factors  for  frost  Fighting  that  was 
not  mentioned,  and  that  is  a  good  barometer. 
Now.  in  my  40  years  experience  in  Riverside  I 
find  there  has  never  been  a  killing  frost  here  with 
an  extremely  high  barometer,  indicating  a  very 
dry  atmosphere,  which  as  we  all  know  is  favor- 
able to  heat  radiation. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  barometer,  for  a 
practiced  reader  of  it  can  almost  to  a  certainty 
predict  the  weather  in  advance,  better  in  fact 
locally  than  any  reports  from  the  weather  bureau 
in  case  of  threatened  frost.  Again  in  threaten- 
ing weather,  the  barometer  will  warn  you  in  time 
enough  to  make  preparations  for  rain.  My 
barometer  has  been  invaluable  to  me  this  year, 
for  when  my  neighbors  were  lighting  fire  pots  I 
have  not  done  anything,  confident  in  the  read- 
ings of  my  barometer. 

Running  water  is  my  basis  of  protection.  With 
water  at  60  degrees  running  in  the  orchard  it 
takes  a  very  hard  freeze  to  do  any  damage.  So 
far  this  season  there  is  no  damage  except  per- 
haps in  very  exposed  places.  Thirty  degrees  is 
the  lowest  so  far  with  me  and  oranges  when  ripe 
will  stand  22  degrees  For  a  short   time  without 
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any  appreciable  injury.  It  is  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  damage  after  this  date,  for 
there  has  never  heretofore  been  a  killing  frost 
after  this  time.  Some  damage  has  been  sustained 
by  the  continued  high  winds  in  exposed  orchards. 
— James  Boyd,  Riverside,  December  30,  1912. 

Observations  like  these  are  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest and  value  Smudging  would  be  practiced 
much  more  extensively  if  the  fruit  grower  knew 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  burn  lots  of  unneces- 
sary oil. 

The  barometer  is  about  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive an  appliance  as  could  be  used,  and  with 
results  like  the  above,  its  use  ought  to  be  more 
than  worth  while.  It  might  be  stated,  if  any  of 
our  readers  are  not  familiar  with  the  uses  of  a 
barometer  that  a  high  barometric  reading  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air,  but  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  A  high 
barometric  reading,  however,  generally  means  a 
dry  atmosphere,  which  encourages  loss  of  heat, 
as  stated  above,  and  makes  favorable  conditions 
for  frost. 

Developments  show  that  one  can't  always  tell 
just  when  danger  of  a  killing  frost  is  over,  also 
that  frosts  may  come  when  the  air  is  moving  at 
a  good  rate.  All  the  damage  in  the  way  of  frosts 
that  the  citrus  men  will  sustain  is  probably  done, 
but  frosts  to  worry  deciduous  men  have  not 
started  yet. 

A  barometer  or  other  forecasting  equipment, 
smudge  pots,  or  a  supply  of  irrigating  water, 
ought  to  be  good  things  to  have  on  hand.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  latter  will  naturally  depend 
upon  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be 
applied.  A  good  deal  of  heat  is  given  off  before 
water  put  on  at  60°  is  cooled  to  32°  and  frozen. — 
D.  J.  W. 


RAISIN  ACREAGE  SURPRISING. 


Surprising  facts  regarding  the  raisin  acreage 
of  the  State  have  been  developed  by  the  work  of 
gathering  fruit  and  vine  statistics  in  the  raisin 
district  of  the  San  Joaquin  by  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange,  W .  R.  Nutting,  manager.  It 
shows  how  utterly  at  sea  we  are  as  regards  ac  cu- 
rate information  in  production. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  there  had  been  mapped 
thirty-eight  townships  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
by  workers  of  the  Exchange.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  there  were  about  80,000  acres  in  raisin 
grapes.  In  the  thirty-eight  townships  there  are 
in  bearing  90,148  acres  in  muscats,  12,841  acres 
in  Thompsons  (Sultanina)  and  6,435  acres  in 
Sultanas.  Besides  these  there  are  13,018  acres 
under  three  years  old  and  15,615  acres  to  Malagas 
and  Feherzagos,  which  may  be  dried  when  table 
grape  prices  are  low,  or  138,057  acres  in  raisin 
grapes.  This  acreage  does  not  include  anything 
north  of  Madera,  although  there  are  quite  a  few 
seedless  raisins  produced  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley north  of  this  with  a  possibility  of  many  more. 
It  does  not  include  the  raisin  districts  of  Yolo 
and  Sutter  counties  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
though  these  cut  quite  a  figure  in  the  seedless 
market . 

Neither  does  it  include  any  of  the  districts 
south  of  the  Tehachipi,  nor  a  number  of  other 
townships  in  the  raisin  district,  notably  around 
Visalia,  all  of  which  would  probably  add  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  to  the  above  figures. 

In  other  words  by  taking  a  careful  census  it  is 
found  that  the  acreage  to  raisin  grapes  is  much 
heavier  than  any  one  had  suspected.  It  means 
that  if  a  good,  heavy  crop  came  along  the  old 
competitive  mrketing  system  would  be  totally 
inadequate  to  handle  the  goods  and  the  prices, 
bad  enough  with  a  moderate  crop,  would  be 
ruinous  with  a  full  crop.  With  the  goods  mar- 
keted properly  the  consuming  public  could  easily 
take  several  times  what  would  be  a  full  crop 
on  the  total  possible  acreage.  The  Raisin  Ex- 
change and  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany were  started  none  too  soon. 

Other  Crops. — In  these  thirty-eight  townships 
there  are  also  other  table  grapes,  3,447  acres  and 
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wine  grapes  20,696,  making  total  vineyards  of 
162,200  acres. 

Cling  peaches  number  4,855  acres  and  freestones 
41,025,  with  peaches  under  three  years  making  a 
total  of  53-,847.  Bearing  apricots  are  on  4,047 
acres,  non-bearing  1,129;  total  5,176. 

Other  fruits  are  nectarines,  275  acres;  pears, 
167 ;  prunes,  2,263  ;  figs,  3,374 ;  plums,  762  ;  olives, 
765 ;  nuts,  227  ;  oranges,  4,605 ;  lemons,  401  j  grape 
fruit,  105  ;  variety  orchard,  2,327  ;  total  in  all  kinds 
fruit,  236,494. 

There  are  also  nurseries,  vegetable  gardens, 
etc.,  2,616  acres;  alfalfa,  90,213  acres;  eucalyptus, 
1,813;  grain,  pasture,  etc.,  524,744,  making  a  total 
not  in  fruit  of  619,386.  Total  acreage  reported 
to  December  31,  1912,  855,880. 

The  men  who  had  been  collecting  statistics  are 
now  working  for  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company,  the  "Million  Dollar  Corporation,"  and 
further  gathering  of  statistics  will  be  postponed 
for  sonic  time. — D.  .).  \V. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
\Y.  M.  Carrithers.] 

There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  an  idea  amongst 
our  farmers  and  stockmen  that  the  raising  of 
draft  horses  will  soon  be  a  losing  game.  Few  of 
our  stockmen  seem  to  take  up  this  draft  horse 
venture  very  extensively  as  the  most  of  them 
would  rather  devote  their  time  and  money  along 
other  lines  of  livestock  breeding.  The  auto-truck 
seems  to  be  the  bug-a-boo  against  extensive  breed- 
ing of  draft  horses  and  our  over-cautious  breeders 
say  "eventually  the  auto-truck  is  going  to  put 
the  draft  horse  out  of  business." 

No  doubt  this  will  happen  if  all  our  best 
breeders  get  to  thinking  this  way.  It  is  just  such 
ideas  that  have  given  the  auto-truck  the  entering 
wedge  and  helping  it  to  forge  ahead  to  take  from 
the  horse  what  for  ages  has  been  his.  The  money 
that  is  being  spent  to  advertise  these  auto-trucks 
is  so  large  that  if  it  were  put  in  print  it  would 
be  very  apt  to  be  contradicted.  One  company 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  big  draying  firms  the 
use  of  an  auto-truck  for  six  months  for  nothing 
and  if  it  does  not  make  good  no  pay  will  be  asked. 
It  usually  makes  good  as  the  manufacturer  of  this 
certain  truck  takes  special  pains  to  see  that  it 
will  accomplish  the  work  that  it  was  built  for. 

The  writer  has  interviewed,  during  the  last  few 
months,  a  number  of  the  largest  draying  firms  in 
San  Francisco,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horse  may  have 
reached  his  zenith  but  he  has  still  a  long  after- 
noon. 

If  our  stock  men  raising  horses  would  advertise 
this  noble  animal  one-tenth  as  much  as  the  auto 
man  does  his  truck  and  make  good  in  raising  the 
kind  of  horse  that  our  great  cities  demand,  the 
auto  man  would  have  much  harder  sledding  and 
our  horse  raisers  would  be  putting  some  of  the 
money  in  their  pockets  that  really  belong  to  them. 

The  great  advancement  of  the  auto-truck  can 
be  laid  to  many  causes  and  one  of  the  chief  ones 
is  that  the  horsemen  are  helping  the  auto-truck 
manufacturers  more  than  any  other  thing.  The 
bluff  that  the  auto  men  are  putting  up  that  the 
draft  horse  is  fast  becoming  extinct  on  our  streets 
is  getting  below  the  skin  of  our  stock  men  and 
is  showing  its  effect  upon  our  horse  market  espe- 
cially in  California.  Most  of  our  great  draying 
firms  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  a  long 
haul  the  auto-truck  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
horse  but  on  the  short  haul  the  horse  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  auto-truck.  Another  fault  our 
draymen  find  with  the  auto-truck  is,  that  when 
it  begins  to  need  repairs  its  profit-making  has 
ceased  and  from  then  on  the  horse  would  be  much 
more  valuable  to  them.  Another  trouble  with 
the  auto-truck  is  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culy  in  starting  a  load  out  of  the  freight  yards 
and  from  the  warehouses  where  the  ground  is  a 
little  rough.  In  such  cases  the  horse  is  the  much 
more  superior  of  the  two  and  it  is  a  question  if 
the  auto-truck  will  ever  gain  the  superiority  at 
this  certain  kind  of  work. 

Recently  one  of  the  largest  contracting  firms  in 
New  York  city  has  ordered  all  its  auto-trucks 
abandoned  and  orders  have  been  given  to  a 
Chicago  firm  to  supply  their  wants  with  heavy 
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EUCALYPTUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

Last  year  we  gave  a  resume  of  experiments  in 
seasoning  eucalyptus,  especially  the  blue  gum, 
and  reported  that  no  satisfactory  method  had 
been  secured  for  seasoning  ordinary  blue  gum 
trees  to  make  them  useful  for  anything  but  fire- 
wood. These  investigations  have  been  continued 
with  no  more  success.  A  new  method,  however, 
is  being  tried  which  consists  in  girdling  the  tree 
so  that  it  will  dry  out  slowly  while  standing. 
When  thoroughly  dry  the  trees  will  be  cut  down 
and  sawed  up.  Apparently  this  will  prevent 
warping  absolutely.  It  also  will  prevent  big 
checks  from  forming,  but  whether  it  will  stop  the 
small  checks  from  coming  all  through  the  wood 
remains  to  be  seen.  Unless  it  does  it  seems  that 
the  only  way  to  get  good  eucalyptus  timber  will 
be  to  grow  other  varieties  or  selected  strains  like 
the  San  Jose  blue  gum. 


draft  horses.  This  New  York  firm  has  been  filling 
contracts  to  build  tunnels  in  and  around  the  city 
of  New  York  for  a  great  number  of  years  past 
and  have  given  the  auto-truck  a  splendid  test. 
In  going  over  their  books  they  find  that  the  horse 
is  far  more  cheaper  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
much  more  satisfactory  than  with  the  auto-truck. 
That  other  great  draying  firms  are  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  this  New  York  firm  has,  is  in 
the  announcement  the  other  day  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  to  abandon  their  auto-trucks  and 
do  their  work  again  with  horses. 

In  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  many  of  the  lead- 
ing firms  advertise  their  business  with  draft 
horses.  They  make  it  a  point  to  purchase  nothing 
but  the  very  best  to  do  their  work.  Uniformity 
in  size  and  color  is  their  chief  aim.  One  firm 
will  buy  nothing  but  blacks,  another  grays, 
another  roans  and  so  on.  Something  attractive 
is  what  they  are  after  and  who  is  there  among  us 
who  will  not  stop  and  look  at  a  four-horse  team 
of  these  noble  animals  weighing  around  a  ton 
each,  uniform  and  clean  in  their  makeup,  hitched 
to  a  truck  with  six  or  ten  ton  of  a  load  on  it? 

An  annual  horse  show  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  do  more  to  stimulate  the  breeding 
of  draft  horses  than  any  other  thing  the  writer 
knows  of.  Toronto,  Canada,  rules  the  North 
American  continent  with  its  draft  horses  and  its 
connection  with  its  mother  country  instilled  in 
it  the  knowledge  that  the  breeding  of  draft  horses 
woidd  never  be  successful  unless  shows  were 
maintained  to  exhibit  the  horse  from  colthood  to 
maturity. 

Travel  over  Canada  and  investigate  a  little  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  find  out  that  practically 
every  town  in  the  Dominion  has  a  horse  show 
some  time  during  the  year.  This  is  educational 
horse  breeding  and  when  our  stock  men  all  over 
California  will  foster  this  kind  of  work  we  will 
have  more  and  better  draft  horses. 

Stand  on  any  of  the  leading  corners  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  and 
watch  the  draft  horses  pass.  One  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  somebody  must  be  raising 
draft  horses  because  you  will  have  seen  many 
fine  animals  passing  along.  Most  of  these  good 
horses  were  not  raised  in  California  nor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  import  from 
the  East  practically  every  horse  that  they  use 
in  their  work.  Some  of  our  largest  draying  firms 
have  been  importing  horses  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco.  These  horses  are  costing  the  firms 
who  are  buying  them  seven  hundred  dollars  a 
span  with  the  freight  added  from  Chicago  here. 
Surely  our  breeders  here  can  afford  to  raise  horses 
at  a  profit  when  they  can  receive  such  prices  for 
them. 

Last  week  the  general  manager  of  one  of  our 
large  draying  firms  in  the  city  told  the  writer 
that  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  State  had  very 
little  conception  what  comprised  a  really  good 
draft  horse.  He  receives  letters  very  often  from 
the  country  stating  that  there  is  in  a  certain 
locality  several  good  draft  teams  for  sale  weigh- 
ing sixteen  hundred  pounds.  Cpon  investigation 
it  usually  turns  out  that  uone  of  these  horses 
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weigh  over  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  Again  a 
letter  comes  to  this  man  that  a  certain  farmer  has 
a  team  of  horses  weghing  eighteen  hundred 
pounds;  they  are  well  broke  and  fit  for  city  use. 
Teams  of  this  kind  usually  weigh  a  little  over 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  and  are  usually  unsound. 
The  farmer  has  himself  to  blame  a  great  deal  in 
this  as  it  is  quite  customary  to  allow  the  colt  to 
follow  its  mother  when  she  is  working.  For 
instance  in  hauling  grain  from  the  field  to  the 
warehouse  in  the  middle  of  summer,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  or  more,  you  will  see  these  colts 
going  along  generally  tired  and  worn  out.  This 
is  what  creates  blemishes  and  stunted  horses  and 
the  sooner  our  fanners  will  get  to  realize  that 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  colt  *s  life  is  the 
principal  time  for  development,  the  sooner  we  will 
have  good  draft  horses  to  fill  our  city  wants. 

KERRY  CATTLE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


California  is  the  possessor  of  but  one  herd  of 
Kerry  cattle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  little 
breeds  of  dairy  cows  that  'there  is.  That  is  the 
herd  of  F.  J.  Rodgers,  and  is  kept  on  the  dodgers 
ranch  near  Los  Gatos.  Santa  Clara  county. 

Only  eight  or  nine  herds  of  Kerry  or  Dexter 
cattle  are  kept  in  this  country,  although  a  few 
were  introduced  in  the  50 's.  In  1859  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hoard  of  Agriculture  /con- 
tained the  following,  by  Sanford  Howard  of 
Boston,  -Mass..  the  first  importer,  which  we  take 
from  the  American  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Club 
bulletin : 

"The  Kerry  breed  belongs  to  the  county  of 
that  name  in  Ireland,  or  more  especially  to  the 
mountainous  portion  of  that  county,  where  they 
have  probably  existed  coveal  with  the  present 
race  of  human  inhabitants.  They  were  different 
from  the  cattle  which  occupy  the  lower  and  more 
fertile  sections  of  the  island — the  latter,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  belonging  to  the  Longhortl 
tribe,  of  large  size  the  horns  drooping,  sometimes 
(  rossing  each  other  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  The 
Kerries.  on  the  other  hand,  are  small,  with  horns 
of  medium  length,  rising,  and  generally  somewhat 
spreading.  The  color  ranges  from  black  to 
brindled  and  red,  sometimes  with  a  little  white, 
but  black  is  the  prevailing  color,  and  is  preferred 
as  denoting  the  nearest  affinity  with  the  original 
type.  The  Kerry  cow  has  always  been  considered 
remarkable  as  a  milker.  Youatt  says  she  is  em- 
phatically the  poor  man's  cow ;  hardy,  living 
everywhere,  yielding,  for  her  size,  abundance  of 
milk  of  good  quality.'  Milburn  says,  'she  is  a 
treasure  to  the  cottage  farmer — so  hardy  that  she 
will  live  Where  other  cattle  starve.  She  is  a 
perfect  machine  for  converting  the  coarsest  cat- 
tle-food into  rich  and  nutritious  milk  and  butter.' 

"In  1858.  and  also  in  1859.  I  visited  the  native 
country  of  the  Kerry  cattle,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  their  characteristics,  and  pur- 
chasing some  to  send  to  America.  I  found  the 
cattle  somewhat  smaller  than  I  had  supposed 
them  to  be,  but  evidently  very  useful  in  that  lo- 
cality— living  where  no  other  dairy  cattle  that  I 
have  ever  seen  could  live.  In  several  instances 
they  were  met  with  at  elevations  of  1.500  to  2.000 
feet  above  the  sea.  sharing  with  the  goat,  the 
wild  herbage  of  the  mountainside.  As  illustrat- 
ing their  hardiness,  the  following  incident  is 
given :  A  man  led  me  up  a  mountain  glen  to 
see  a  lot  of  three-year-old  heifers  he  had  grazintr 
there.  It  appeared  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
cattle  could  get  round  and  over  the  rough  rocks, 
and  obtain  a  subsistence,  even  in  summer.  Hav- 
ing noticed  that  the  man  had  several  stacks  of 
hay  down  in  the  valley,  where  was  the  rude  habi- 
tation which  he  called  h:s  home  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  going  to  take  the  Kerry  cattle  there  for 
the  winter.  lie  replied.  'No,  the  hay  is  for  the 
lowland  cattle  and  ponies.'  He  had  just  been 
telling  of  the  deep  snows  which  sometimes  fall  in 
the  mountains  and  I  asked  what  the  cattle  would 
do  in  such  cases.  He  said.  'The  snow  generally 
softens  after  a  day  or  two.  and  the  cattle  can 
work  through  it.' 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  weight  of  these 
cattle,  compared  with  others,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  them.  They  are  generally  large  bodied 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  their  legs  being 
short,  and  the  shank-bone  very  small.  Their 
heads  are  generally  handsome  and  the  eounten 
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anee  lively,  but  with  a  mild  expression.  The  best 
of  them  are  decidedly  attractive  in  their  appear- 
ance. When  taken  to  the  low  country  and  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  nutritious  food,  they  become 
more  bulky,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  breeding  them  for 
several  generations  in  a  milder  climate  and  on  a 
better  soil." 

Mr.  Rodgers  has  a  herd  consisting  of  a  three- 
year-old  bull,  six  pure-bred  cows,  a  few  calves,  a 
crossbred  Kerry  and  Jersey  cow,  and  two  grades 
of  part  Holstein  cows.  The  Kerry  cows  give  high 
testing  milk  and  the  Kerry -Jersey  cross  gives 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  enforcement  of  the  dairy  bills  prepared  by 
the  dairymen  themselves  will  do  great  things  in 
eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis,  with  contagious 
abortion  also,  which  is  a  bigger  problem  than 
tuberculosis.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  more  progress  can  be  made  in  letting  the 
dairymen  make  their  own  laws  than  in  passing- 
all  the  laws  that  boards  of  health,  city  clubs,  and 
oilier  ignorant  people,  as  far  as  dairying  is  con- 
cerned, could  pass  in  a  lifetime. 

The  dairy  bills  prepared  by  the  dairymen  and 
creamerymen,  and  doubtless  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  before  this  by  J.  W.  Guiberson  of  Tu- 
lare, president  of  the.  California  State  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, not  only  prevent  interference  from  un- 
wise municipal  ordinances,  but  make  a.  great  ad- 
vance in  actual  cleaning  up  of  the  dairies,  in  the 
health  of  the  cows,  and  otherwise.  It  takes  that 
step  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  intelligent  dairymen  instead  of  their 
opposition. 

Not  only  has  it  done  that,  but  it  appears  to 
have  scared  off  some  freak  legislation  which  others 
than  dairymen  were  contemplating,  and  although 
not  along  the  lines  which  "science"  says  is  nec- 
essary for  bovine  health,  it  is  so  sane  and  sensible 
that  the  support  of  persons  who  believe  that  tuber- 
culin testing  is  the  greatest  thing  in  tuberculosis 
fighting  has  been  promised  if  necessary.  Prob- 
ably the  essential  features  of  the  bill  will  go 
through  so  readily  that  such  support  will  not  be 
needed. 

Two  Bills. — The  cleaning  up  of  tuberculosis  is 
in  the  enforcement  of  two  different  laws,  one  deal- 
ing with  dairies  supplying  milk  to  cities,  the  other 
dealing  with  dairies  with  which  the  municipalities 
are  not  directly  concerned.  The  part  that  affects 
the  cleaning  up  of  tuberculosis  and  abortion  is 
essentially  the  same  in  both.  Naturally,  the  sani- 
tary requirements  affecting  dairies  supplying  mar- 
ket milk  to  municipalities  are  more  strict  than 
those  affecting  other  dairies.  The  enforcement  of 
the  law  for  market  milk  is  also  left  to  the  munici- 
palities concerned,  the  other  to  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  which  now  exercises  a  supervision  over 
all  dairies. 

Operation. — The  mode  of  operation  is  the  essen- 
tial thing  for  the  dairymen  to  consider.  The 
•cleaning  up  of  dairies  is  based  on  exactly  the 
same  principles  that  cleaning  up  of  tuberculosis 
or  consumption  in  the  human  family  is;  that  is, 
good  food,  good  care  and  sanitation.  The  tuber- 
culin test  comes  in  only  incidentally  and  not  as 
a  compulsory  feature. 

Th*  first  thing  is  segregation,  the  removal  ot 
all  animals  that  show  any  symptoms  of  disease, 
luberculosis,  abortion,  or  otherwise,  from  the 
healthy  animals.  The  present  law  provides  that 
milk  from  sick  animals  shall  not  be  used  for 
human  consumption,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  every  dairyman  to  see  that  sick  animals  do 
not  communicate  disease  to  sound  ones.  Veteri- 
narians may  be  used  to  do  this  segregating  as  a 
person  practiced  in  diagnosing  disease  could  de- 
tect animals  that  might  spread  infection,  when  an 
ordinary  dairvman  could  not.  This  segregation 
is  made,  however,  entirely  of  animals  that  show 
physical  signs  of  disease;  it  is  not  based  on  a 
tuberculin  test,  which  experience  has  shown  occa- 
sionally works  on  well  animals,  and  commonly 
shows  "up  animals  as  diseased  which  really  have 
but  small  infections  that  do  no  harm  to  anybody 
and  often  heal  up. 

Further  Detection.— Further  detection  of  tuber- 


milk  that  is  exceptionally  rich,  though  there  is 
not  very  much  of  it.  The  Holstein  cross  is  the 
best,  giving  large  quantities  of  milk,  testing  about 
4.5.  These  cows  eat  everything  that  comes  their 
way,  and  appear  to  like  the  coarser  hay  better 
than  fine  hay,  reminding  them  more  of  home, 
evidently.  They  are  a  very  attractive  looking 
breed  and  should  do  well  for  a  family  cow  where 
food  is  not  first  class  and  funds  low. 

The  herd  was  to  be  exhibited  at  the  last  State 
Fair  and  probably  will  be  this  Fair,  so  that  all 
visitors  will  have  a  chance  to  see  them. 


culosis  is  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, the  guinea  pig.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
occasion  for  believing  that  there  is  tuberculosis 
in  the  herd  in  a  form  that  might  affect  the  milk, 
a  composite  sample  of  the  milk  is  taken,  and  if 
tuberculosis  germs  are  found,  the  milk  of  each 
animal  is  examined  and  the  cow  emitting  the 
germs  may  be  slaughtered  without  compensation 
to  the  owner,  though  if  the  meat  is  good  it  may 
be  used  for  beef. 

This  gives  the  milk  consumers  the  clean  milk 
they  want,  and  protects  hogs  and  calves.  Possibly 
all  milk  going  to  the  market  may  be  tested  in 
this  way,  and  in  butter-fat  dairies  it  will  depend 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  examining  inspector  or 
dairyman  as  to  the  milk  test.  Whenever  tuber- 
culosis bacilli  are  found,  and  the  cow  emitting 
them  cannot  b*e  determined,  the  whole  herd  may 
be  tested  with  tuberculin,  which  is  the  only  way 
that  the  test  can  be  ordered.  Likewise,  if  the 
inspector  wishes  to  segregate  a  cow  that  the 
owner  thinks  is  sound,  the  test  may  be  used  as 
an  arbiter. 

Segregated  cows  are  to  be  kept  separate  for 
months,  after  which  they  may  be  examined  again, 
and  if  found  healthy,  put  with  the  other  animals. 
It  would  be  a  sick  cow  that  would  not  recover 
if  given  the  best  of  care  for  six  months  and  not 
required  to  give  any  great  supplies  of  milk;  and 
if  only  healthy  cows  were  kept  together  and 
given  good  care,  good  feed  and  good  surround- 
ings, those  with  but  slight  traces  of  disease  would 
almost  invariably  recover.  It  is  this  plan  of 
attack  upon  bovine  tuberculosis  that  is  being 
adopted  in  New  York  in  place  of  tuberculin  test- 
ing, with  the  support  of  Veranus  A.  Moore,  head 
of  Cornell,  the  great  veterinary  college  of  Amer- 
ica, the  State  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  and  others 
who  know  the  science  and  practice  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis control. 

A  Comparison. — Compare  this  method  of  giving 
six  months  good  care  to  unthrifty  animals,  with 
the  tuberculin  test.  It  is  -universally  admitted 
that  a  reaction  is  simply  a  stimulation  of  the 
disease,  that  it  makes  an  animal  with  tuberculosis 
a  little  worse  than  it  was  before.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally admitted  by  the  proponents  of  the  test 
that  a  cow  with  a  mild  case  of  the  disease  will 
react  at  one  time,  but  if  dried  up  and  given  good 
care,  for  six  months  she  will  usually  not  react 
the  second  time;  in  other  words,  she  will  have 
practically  recovered.  The  physical  examination 
and  segregation,  with  good  care,  will  therefore  let 
cows  mildly  affected  recover  from  the  disease.  It 
will  lack  the  disadvantages  of  making  them  sicker, 
if  they  have  the  disease  at  all,  and  it  will  not 
indicate  that  perfectly  healthy  cows  are  tubercu- 
lar as  the  test  often  does. 

The  detection  of  tuberculosis  bacilli  in  milk  is 
not  difficult.  By  a  certain  process  of  coloring 
they  are  distinguished  fairly  well  from  other  ba- 
cilli, and,  with  some  exceptions,  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  a  couple  of  drops  of  milk  will  show 
whether  milk  is  free  from  these  germs  or  not. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  customary  to  inject  the  doubtful 
germs  into  a  guinea  pig  for  further  development, 
but  the  occurrence  of  these  bacilli  in  milk  is  so 
exceptional  that  not  a  great  many  guinea  pigs  are 
necessary. 

Such  segregation  of  cows  that  show  disease  upon 
examination,  the  good  care  of  others,  the  detec- 
tion of  cows  whose  milk  might  injure  animals, 
human,  bovine  or  porcine,  in  other  words  persons, 
calves,  or  hogs,  which  consume  it,  is  so  reason- 
able that  no  city  which  wanted  to  preserve  its 
citizens,  no  dairyman  with  respect  for  the  wel- 


fare of  other  men  and  care  for  the  health  of  hogs 
and  cattle  could  do  otherwise  than  give  it  hearty 
support. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  such  a  financial  tax  upon 
the  dairyman  in  the  lessened  productivity  of  his 
cows,  in  the  loss  of  others,  and  in  loss  of  hogs  and 
calves,  that  this  rational  method  of  eradication 
gotten  up  by  dairymen  and  based  on  good  care, 
sanitation  and  common  sense,  is  the  greatest  step 
forward  that  has  been  made  for  a  long  time. 

STRONG  MILK. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  inform  me  how  to 
overcome  strong  milk  in  a  three-quarter  Jersey 
cow.  I  had  been  feeding  alfalfa  hay  with  two 
quarts  alfalfa  and  one  quart  middlings  twice 
a  day.  Thinking  the  strong  milk  came  from  the 
feed  I  changed  to  oat  hay  and  alfalfa  with  a 
soft  feed  of  bran  and  middlings.  If  you  can 
suggest  a  better  ration  I  would  appreciate  an 
immediate  answer. — Subscriber,  Los  Gatos. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  ration  that  could 
cause  strong  milk,  nor  will  a  change  of  feed 
likely  benefit  the  trouble.  ■  If  the  cow  is  in  good 
physical  condition,  as  we  should  judge  she  is, 
the  trouble  very  probably  comes  from  the 
entrance  of  bacteria  during  or  after  milking. 
We  would  suggest  a  thorough  cleaning  up  around 
the  milking  stable,  if  possible  to  be  followed  by 
a  disinfection  of  the  premises.  Have  the  flanks, 
udder  and  teats  of  the  cow  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  milking  and  scald  all  utensils  used  for 
the  milk.  This  is  no  intimation  that  everything 
is  not  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  but  simply 
that  the  harmful  bacteria  may  have  gotten  well 
established  on  the  premises  and  the  entrance  of 
a  few  is  enough  to  seriously  affect  the  flavor  of 
the  milk.  Once  the  trouble  was  checked  it  could 
be  kept  down  with  the  usual  sanitary  methods. 
Would  be  glad  to  hear  if  these  measures  are 
ineffectual.    Usually  they  are  all  that  is  needed. 

Your  first  ration,  considering  expense,  should 
be  about  as  good  as  you  would  wish.  Some 
manufactured  cattle  feed  made  of  alfalfa  meal 
sweetened  with  molasses  would  probably  be 
more  attractive  to  the  cow  than  alfalfa  meal 
alone,  and  if  you  could  buy  your  own  molasses 
by  the  barrel  and  mix  some  with  water  in  pre- 
paring bran,  middlings  or  alfalfa  meal,  it  would 
also  be  acceptable  and  inexpensive.  D.  J.  W. 

REGISTERING  HOLSTEINS. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  us  where  and 
how  to  register  Holstein  cattle.  Are  there  any 
books  issued  covering  the  modus  operandum  of 
registering  this  breed  of  cattle ;  if  so,  how  can 
we  obtain  a  copy?  We  have  recently  purchased 
a  bunch  of  Holsteins,  of  which  several  are  pedi- 
greed stock,  and  we  desire  all  the  information  we 
can  get  as  to  how  to  keep  the  offspring  properly 
registered,  so  in  case  of  sale  we  can  show  the  pur- 
chaser what  he  is  getting. 

Santa  Barbara.  Hollister  Estate  Co. 

Full  information  on  this  subject  can  be  secured 
from  F.  L.  Houghton,  secretary  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  box  119,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
The  previous  owners  of  the  cattle  should  pass  over 
certain  papers  with  the  cattle  which  are  necessary 
to  have  the  transfer  certified  by  the  association. 
Owners  of  registered  Holsteins  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  join  the  association.  Others  may  register 
cattle,  but  reduced  charges  are  made  to  members. 
— D.  J.  W. 


A  COW  CATERER. 

C.  H.  Fuller  of  Fernside  Dairy,  Maine,  uses  what 
he  calls  a  '"cow  quick-lunch  counter  on  wheels," 
and  gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  an  account  of 
it :  You  will  see  that  it  is  a  box  with  different 
compartments  and  measures,  fitted  upon  a  toy 
wagon,  so  that  it  runs  easily  through  the  barn.  I 
feed  cotton-seed  meal,  bran,  dry  grains  and  corn- 
meal.  These  are  in  different  compartments,  and 
there  are  measures  of  different  sizes  so  as  easily 
to  make  up  a  balanced  ration.  There  is  also  a  shelf 
in  this  box  for  salt,  or  for  a  tonic  if  that  be  needed. 
I  have  found  that  my  cows  do  better  when  the  feed 
is  mixed  for  each  cow  separately,  and  by  studying 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  each  cow  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  do  better  in  this  way  than  if  all  the 
feed  were  mixed  in  large  lots,  so  that  each  cow  got 
the  same. 


Dairymen  Fight  Tuberculosis. 
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The  Recent  Frosts  and  Citrus  Fruits. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss  by 
J.  B.  Adamson,  Pomona,  Cal.l 

It  is  my  intention  to  write  for  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Ri  kai.  Press  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  hard-fought  battle 
against  Jack  Frost  which  resulted  in  a 
most  signal  victory  lor  the  organized 
forces  of  fruit-growers  at  Pomona,  from 
the  preliminary  skirmishes  in  December, 
1912,  to  the  four  days'  engagement  end- 
ing January  s.  1913. 

It  is  always  better  to  wait  until  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  been  fully  cleared 
before  writing  a  history  of  a  war.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  found  that  reports  sent 
from  the  field  during  war  are  one-sided 
and  misleading,  so  I  feel  that  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two  we  will  be  better 
able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the 
big  frost  fight  just  ended. 

It  would  seem  to  be  well,  however,  to 
give  a  foreword,  as  an  outline  of  the 
work  to  follow.  The  fight,  during  the 
month  of  December,  1912,  was  easily 
handled,  though  some  very  low  tempera- 
tures were  reached  at  times,  but  were  so 
successfully  met  that  the  growers  had 
grand  confidence  in  their  power  when  the 
alarm  was  sounded  for  the  fight  on  the 
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Catalogue  now  ready.  Upon 
request  we  will  promptly  mail 
you  one. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 


ALFALFA  SEED  A 
SPECIALTY 


Valley  Seed  Co. 


705  J  Street, 


Sacramento. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CL.ARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  "111  Grove. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Dli- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Tree*  (or  Fall  Delivery- 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  Borne  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  8. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IJi  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jo»e,  Cal. 


night  of  January  4th.  As  in  all  great 
strifes,  if  they  could  have  seen  ahead 
for  the  next  four  days,  they  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  task.  But  it  was  met 
and  handled  by  a  brave  band  of  men  and 
women,  and.  in  the  extremity,  by  the 
boys  and  finally  by  the  girls  of  the  fam- 
ily, against  odds  that  seemed  overwhelm- 
ing, but  in  a  way  that  the  rich  green 
of  the  trees  and  the  golden  yellow  of 
the  fruit  attest  was  undoubtedly  a  vic- 
tory . 

II  is  loo  early  yet  to  get  at  results  ac 
eurately,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
fired  orchards  would  save  at  least  759? 
of  the  crop. 

In  orchards  where  there  was  no  prep- 
aration for  frost-fighting,  the  damage  was 
much  more  severe.  The  so-called  frost- 
less  districts  seem  :o  have  fared  worst, 
as  the  frost  settled  like  a  vast  blanket 
over  the  whole  land,  the  upper  levels 
showing  the  low  temperatures  first. 

That  there  was  no  warm  upper  stratum 
of  air  was  apparent  from  the  conditions 
on  the  night  of  Sunday.  January  5th, 
when  the  temperature  was  29°,  with  the 
wind  blowing  a  gale.  Usually  the  wind, 
in  strength  enough  to  move  the  tree- 
tops  to  any  considerable  extent,  can  be 
depended  upon  for  a  rise  to  40"  or  more. 
Not  so  that  night,  however.  The  wind 
had  the  effect  of  carrying  away  from  the 
valleys  the  heat  that  was  left,  and  a 
rapid  drop  to  a  very  low  temperature  was 
inevitable. 

The  total  extent  of  the  damage  cannot 
be  estimated  for  at  least  three  weeks  after 
a  freeze  takes  place,  and  the  guesses  of 
gentltinen  in  steam-heated  offices  can  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  That  the 
actual  damage  was  immense  goes  with 
out  saying,  as  citrus  trees  are  not  adapted 
10  go  through  sucn  low  temperatures 
without  damage  to  the  tree  and  to  the 
fruit,  One  mitigating  circumstance  is  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit.  II  was  much  riper 
than  when  the  freeze  of  December  25, 
1911,  came,  and  mature  fruit  undoubtedly 
stands  more  than  green  or  partly  ripe 
fin  it  will  stand. 

One  will  not  go  far  wrong  m  predict- 
ing that  when  the  final  count  is  made, 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  oil-burning 
orchard  heater  will  be  such  as  to  make 
the  silly  fight  against  its  use  so  utterly 
ridiculous  that  even  the  misguided  real 
estate  men  who  are  fostering  the  antag- 
onism will  see  their  lolly.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  the  oil  heater,  properly  tended, 
has  this  year  saved  enough  fruit  to  war- 
rant its  installation,  even  in  the  frost- 
less  (?)  districts  as  insurance  against  a 
repetition  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
term  'properly  tended,'  as  many  growers 
let  the  pots  go  without  attention  after 
lighting,  with  resultant  damage  to  the 
grove,  and  a  detriment  to  the  general 
cause  of  frost-fighting,  as  the  opponent 
always  quotes  the  failure  without  the  ex- 
planation for  the  failure  being  apaprent. 

In  th"  Pomona  valley  there  was  about 
3000  acres  tributary  to  the  packing-houses 
in  Pomona,  Claremont,  and  Narod,  under 
protection,  and  while  portions  of  this  dis- 
trict have  in  the  pasl  had  more  than 
their  share  of  frost,  this  year  the  orchards 
look  better  than  many  more  favored  loca- 
tions, and  in  many  groves  in  the  best- 
protected  parts  of  the  valley  much  of  the 
tender  growth  is  still  on  the  trees. 

Only  in  the  case  of  isolated  groves  and 
the  frontier  of  the  fight  can  real  damage 
be  found,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  a  bit- 
ter fight  against  tearful  odds,  have  accom- 
plished a  work  which  will  be  copied  by 
many,  to  the  saving  of  more  than  one 
rich  crop  to  the  citrus  belt. 


How  Big  Is  Your 
Bank  Account? 


That's  equivalent  to  asking  you  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crops,  If  your  crops  are  not  as  big  and  good 
as  you  think  they  should  be,  why  not  give  your 
soil  a  good  dose  of  tonic  that  will  make  it  do  its 
very  best?  We  suggest  that  you  try 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 

They  Double  The  Dollars 


There's  one  of  these  fertilizers  for  every  purpose, 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Hawferco 
Fertilizers  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment. They  are  not  prepared  on  a  hit  or  miss 
principle.  Each  kind  is  scientifically  prepared  for 
its  particular  purpose.  We  don't  claim  that  a 
Hawferco  Fertilizer  will  bring  the  same  good  results 
in  an  orchard  that  it  will  in  a  field.  Medicine  pre- 
pared to  cure  a  cold  won't  relieve  rheumatism.  • 

If  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  fertilizer  you  need 
we'll  send  you  a  HAWFERCO  preparation  for  that 
particular  purpose.  And  it  will  do  the  work  and 
do  it  well. 

WRITE  US  TODAY— NOW.  ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


January  25,  1913 
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Promoting  Public  Markets. 


In  New  York  State  they  have  great 
propositions  under  discussion  to  promote 
the  fairer  trade  in  food  products  between 
producers  and  consumers.  At  a  meeting 
recently  held  in  New  York  City,  among 
the  subjects  discussed  were:  Regulation 
of  the  commission  business,  proper  grad- 
ing and  packing  of  products  to  meet  the 
needs  of  family  trade,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  market  system  convenient  to 
consumers,  and  yet  much  more  economi- 
cal in  its  workings  than  the  present  cum- 
bersome plan  of  handling  by  means  of 
numerous  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  vari- 
ous hangers-on  in  the  produce  business. 

In  New  York  City  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  receiving  terminals  along  the 
water  front  of  the  North  and  East  River, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  retail  markets 
for  the  handling  of  foods,  in  locations 
accessible  to  the  population  in  the  more 
crowded  districts  of  the  city.  The  city 
should  furnish  the  sites  and  buildings  for 
such  terminals  and  retail  markets,  to  be 
operated  by  a  co-operative  company  of 
producers  and  consumers,  paying  the  city 
a  rental  appropriate  to  the  investment 
actually  made.  The  committee's  plan  is 
the  organization  of  a  co-operative  corpora- 
tion of  100,000  shares  of  $5  each,  and  $1 
per  share  as  a  surplus,  no  individual  to 
hold  more  than  100  shares,  and  to  have 
only  one  vote  for  his  holdings.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  company  will  be  to  handle 
the  produce  of  local  co-operative  associa- 
tions, and  of  other  individuals  who  will 
oomply  with  the  grading  and  shipping 
conditions  established  by  the  company  or 


ATTENTION ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  ycu  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdi- 
est and  most  rapid-growing  yearling 
Royal  roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts, 
.send  eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price 
list  and  catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  l».  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BLUE  GUMS 

IN  FLATS 

$1.25  per  100;  $10.00  per  1000. 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 
Colma,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL  «■  f-  »- 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


State.  Out  of  the  profits  of  operation  no 
more  than  six  per  cent  dividend  shall  be 
declared  on  the  stock,  the  balance  of  the 
profits  to  be  distributed  to  the  co-oper- 
ators in  proportion  to  the  business  they 
do  with  the  concern. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommend- 
ing to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of  a 
food  commisison,  similar  to  the  present 
Public  Service  Commission,  to  establish 
markets  in  consuming  centers,  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  promote  closer 
relations  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  meeting  strongly  endorsed 
the  regulation  of  commission  men  by 
law. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  secure, 
it'  possible,  a  liberal  appropriation  to 
further  the  work  of  co-operative  move- 
ments looking  to  the  economic  distribu- 
tion of  food  proudcts  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  entire  State.  In  support 
of  this  resolution  the  chairman  urged  the 
fact  that  we  have  precedent  world  wide 
and  centuries  old  in  asking  this  appro- 
priation. We  are  not  asking  the  State  to 
extend  further  educational  or  financial 
advantages  to  the  people,  but  we  are 
asking  the  State  to  come  forward  in  the 
interest  of  its  producers  and  of  its  con- 
sumers, to  effect  an  organization  by 
which  we  can  save  the  whole  people  of 
the  State  a  lot  of  money.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  governments  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  practically  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  some  have  gone 
further  and  lend  very  substantial  aid  to 
I  he  organizations  after  they  are  effected. 
We  do  not  ask  that  and  do  not  want  it. 
because  we  think  co-operative  organiza- 
tion is  better,  more  vital  and  more  virile 
if  it  finances  its  own  operations,  but  we 
think  this  initiative  step  to  help  organize 
the  producers  is  a  proper  one  for  the 
State. 


THE  OLIVE  :  OLD  AND  NEW. 


( Continued  From  Page  07. ) 

Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  how  long  this 
sententious  declaration  may  be  true,  even 
if  it  should  be  nearly  true  at  this  mo 
ment,  for  the  olive  is  a  very  long-dis- 
tance proposition.  It  has  seen  more 
phases  of  human  wisdom  and  folly  than 
any  other  fruit  tree,  and  it  has  min- 
istered more  to  the  industry  and  thrift, 
and  to  the  greed  also,  of  men  than  any 
other.  It  is  the  associate  of  the  vine  in 
the  antiquity  of  mankind,  but  it  passes 
the  vine  in  glory,  for  it  declared  the 
triumph  of  Noah,  while  the  grape  brought 
him  to  shame,  in  view  of  its  history  in 
the  world,  the  California  life  of  the  olive 
is  but  a  moment — that  is,  counting  the 
two  generations  of  Americans  who  have 
had  to  do  with  it.  Therefore,  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  about  reaching  con- 
clusions about  it.  In  classic  times  the 
olive  was  honored  as  the  tree  of  civiliza- 
tion, because  no  barbarian  had  patience 
to  wait  for  results  of  effort  placed  upon 
it.  Perhaps,  up  to  date,  impatience  with 
the  olive  is  but  a  reassertion  of  the  bar- 
baric attitude — a  reflection  which  is  com- 
mended to  Californians  who  have  chopped 
down  thrifty  trees  to  warm  themselves 
with  the  flames  thereof,  refusing  to  wait 
even  a  decade  for  fruition.  Who  can  tell 
how  cruelly  we  have  robbed  our  grand- 
children by  our  murderous  impatience! 
And  who  can  be  sure  that  visiting  dis- 
favor upon  some  varieties  for  lack  of 
bearing  is  really  as  barbaric  as  to  beat 
a  baby?  But  such  insoluble  questioning 
is  vain:  it  will  be  better  to  await  the 
wisdom  which,  in  the  case  of  the  olive, 
may  be  expected  to  crown  the  experience 
of  about  a  thousand  years. 


FOR  1913 

PROGRESS  marks  every  line  of  industry 
and  business — no  less  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  seeds  than  in  any  other  line. 

Germains  has  built  a  reputation  as  a 
leader  in  the  seed  trade,  and  during  the  past 
year  no  possible  detail  of  improvement  has  been  over- 
looked.   An  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  our 

ILLUSTRATED 

1913  CATALOGUE 

This  is  without  question  the  finest  catalogue  we  have 
ever  issued,  which  means  it  is  the  finest  in  the  west. 

Every  department  of  our  business  is  included.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions, 
and  the  information  is  as  accurate  and  comprehensive 
as  human  intelligence  can  make  it. 

Our  Specialties  are  greater  in  number  than  ever  before,  and 
will  interest  every  planter  for  their  merit  and  conservative  pricing. 

Mailed  Free  if  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  promptly 
,to  Dept.  o 


Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Fruit  Trees     Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Paeific  Coast.    We  grow 
a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  615, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Reliable  Three. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

Branch  Ollice:  210  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstclu 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellelieur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Penrniatn 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

S  layman  Wincsap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spitzenbcrg 
Ben  Davis 
Hlack  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippli 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC   MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WE  HAVE  A  LARGE 
STOCK  OF 


Lemons 


One  and  Two- Year-Old  Trees. 
Grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 


WRITE  US  FOR 
SPECIAL 
PRICES 

ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing Citrus  Trees  and  carry  in 
stock  all  varieties  of  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  Pomelos. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
^  VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


M  AX  .J.  CROW 
Prop, 
(iilrov.  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  AM)  FRENCH  PRUNES 
oa  Myrobnlnn  root. 

HXItTI  KIT  PEARS,  A  I'l'I.K*.  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES. 

U RAFTED  FRENCH  WALNUTS. 

in. ii(ii)  LoK—fc«ii«f  'I'lpN. 


.%  complete  line  ot  other  Fruit  Treen, 
Ornamentals,  Sniiill  Fruit  Plants,  I'iiIiiim, 
It  oNt'N. 


I  AI.II'iiKMA    III.H  K  WALNUT  SEED. 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  — FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 
NO  BETTER  SEED 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

R.  D.  1,  Paaadena,  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

Phone,  Fair  Oalce  2520. 


CACTUS   AND   DAIRY  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  an  account  of 
let-ding  cactus  to  nii'.k  cows  that  said 
they  gave  more  milk  than  when  fed  on 
alfalfa,  a  little  alfalfa  being  fed  with  the 
cactus.  Do  you  think  that  is  correct,  and 
would  it  pay  to  grow  cactus  for  milk 
cows  to  feed  with  alfalfa  or  grain?  How 
is  it  grown?  On  what  kind  of  ground 
and  does  it  need  cultivation  or  irrigation, 
or  fertilizing?  When  should  it  be  planted? 
Will  frost  hurt  It?  Will  it  drown  out  if 
the  ground  is  too  wet  in  winter?  How 
are  the  sets  put  in.  where  can  I  get  them 
and  at  what  price? — J.  A.  D„  Walnut 
Creek. 

If  the  account  you  saw  concerns  the 
two  Holstein  cows  of  H.  R.  Timm,  Dixon, 
it  certainly  should  be  correct.  Mr.  Timni 
has  planted  out  several  acres  to  cactus 
for  his  certified  dairy  and  as  we  under- 
stand it  this  test  was  as  much  to  convince 
himself  of  the  value  of  the  cactus  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows  as  anything.  These 
cows  were  being  fed  at  the  State  Fair  in 
sight  of  everyone  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  their  milk  yield  was 
anything  but  as  represented. 

The  cactus  contains  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  moisture  so  that  the  actual 
food  content  left  is  rather  small.  Ii  is. 
however,  of  a  nature  that  fits  in  very 
nicely  with  alfalfa  hay  and  the  moisture 
itself  is  of  no  small  value  in  the  ration 
when  other  feed  is  hay,  grain,  or  other 
dry  material.  In  fact  we  should  attribute 
to  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  moisture 
any  special  increase  in  the  milk  flow.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  a  small  plot  of  cactus 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  on  any  dairy 
and  in  case  that  the  cactus  was  crowding 
out  anything  of  less  value  than  alfalfa 
quite  an  extensive  planting  would  prob- 
ably be  good. 

It  will  grow  practically  anywhere  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  California  except 
where  the  elevation  is  sufficient  to  cause 
too  low  temperatures  and  except  near  the 
coast  where  fogs  and  cold  cause  too  slow 
growth.  Either  a  light  or  a  heavy  soil 
will  do  though  the  better  the  soil  the 
better  the  yield.  It  requires  good  cultiva- 
tion until  well  started,  or  at  least  is  bet- 
ter for  the  cultivation.  With  a  rainfall 
like  that  of  Walnut  Creek  it  would  re- 
quire no  irrigation.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  last  year  when  the  rainfall  was 
scant,  irrigated  cactus  made  a  much  bet- 
ter growth  than  unirrigated.  In  other 
words  it  will  do  little  unless  it  gets  mode- 
rate supplies  of  moisture  whether  that 
moisture  is  supplied  by  irrigation  or 
otherwise.  Moderate  amounts  of  moist- 
ure, however,  appear  to  be  sufficient. 

This  answers  a  question  of  soils.  Shal- 
low soils  that  soon  dry  out  naturally  will 
not  give  the  growth  that  deep,  well 
watered  soils  would,  just  as  would  be  true 
of  any  plant.  Unless  the  soil  was  very 
infertile  the  cactus  should  not  need  ferti- 
lization for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  be, 
however,  a  hearty  feeder  and  doubtless 
would  ultimately  respond  well  to  fertiliza- 
tion. 

It  should  be  planted  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  or  at  least  after  the  heavy 
rains  are  over  and  air  and  soil  fairly 
warm.  It  cannot  stand  being  set  out  in 
heavy,  wet  soil,  though  when  well  estab- 
lished, an  excess  of  moisture  will  not  in- 
jure it.  If  you  intend  to  plant  cactus  in 
heavy,  rather  wet  soil,  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  set  each  plant  in  sand,  or  loam. 
Moderate  frosts  will  not  injure  the  cactus, 
heavy  frosts  will  cut  back  the  new  growth 
and  severe  freezes  such  as  recently  came 
will  cut  back  well  into  the  old  growth, 
however,  ordinarily  the  cactus  is  well 
fitted  to  the  interior  and  bay  counties  and 
exceptional  frosts  are  not  to  be  especially 
feared. 

Cactus  are  planted  simply  by  putting 
in  a  joint,  or  leaf  which  is  the  common 
term,  and  letting  it  grow.    A  person  can 
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S  FRUIT  growing  a  gamble  with  you,  Mr. 
Orchardist?  Are  you  continually  wondering 
if  your  crop  of  fruit  will  be  big  and  clean? 
Why  not  do  away  with  this  uncertainty?  Use 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  penetrate.  They  go  deep  into  the  bud 
clusters  and  kill  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
insect.  The  result  is  a  big  and  clean  crop 
of  delicious  fruit. 

We  want  you  to  try  these  wonderful  sprays. 
Once  you  use  them  you'll  never  have  any  other. 

OUR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  Will  freely  aid  those  having 
trouble  with  their  Orchard  Pests.    In  writing  gioe  fullest  details. 

Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on  Spraying 


Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co. 


350  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORCHARD,  SPRAY 


CYANIDE  OF 
SODIUM 


USERS  OF 


or 


CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM 


will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas,  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK,  NOT  FROZEN 
PLANTS  NOW  RUNNING  FROM  8  IN.  TO  20  IN.  HIGH.  STRONG, 
THRIFTY  8  MONTHS  OLD  PLANTS. 

GUARANTEED  FREE  OP  SCALE. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

250.000  PLANTS  READY  roll  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.     Cleau,  Vlicnrou*  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chan.  H.  Harle,  M(tr, 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Home  l'hntii'  \'.<~ 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEX,  Manager. 
TREES,  SHRUBBERY  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plana  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAE. 
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cut  up  a  joint  into  half  a  dozen  pieces  as 
he  would  a  potato  and  put  them  in  sand, 
thus  getting  several  plants,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  is  more  effective  than 
setting  out  whole  joints  and  looking  after 
them.  The  distance  apart  will  depend 
upon  the  variety  as  will  also  the  price. 
For  information  and  prices  write  to  our 
advertisers.  The  Luther  Burbank  Com- 
pany, Santa  Rosa,  gets  out  a  catalogue 
with  much  information  on  the  latter  sub- 
ject.— D.  J.  W. 


RAINFALL  OR  IRRIGATED 
ALFALFA? 


A  caller  the  other  day  wanted  to  get  a 
few  pointers  about  dairying  and  a  few 
other  matters.  On  the  place  there  are 
50  acres  of  bottom  land  which  he  was 
intending  to  set  out  to  alfalfa,  to  be 
grown  without  irrigation,  this  alfalfa  to 
be  used  for  dairying. 

Now  the  question  at  once  arose,  Why 
not  put  in  a  pumping  plant  and  get  all 
the  alfalfa  that  the  soil  and  climate  was 
good  for?  Instead  of  the  above  yield, 
there  could  be  more  than  double  the 
tonnage,  and  possibly  three  times  as 
much,  provided  it  was  handled  properly. 
Practically  speaking,  therefore,  the  value 
of  the  land  would  be  two  and  a  half  or 
three  times  as  much  irrigated  as  unirri- 
gated,  excepting  for  the  cost  of  irrigation. 

To  get  this  water  there  would  be  some 
expense.  In  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
not  a  great  distance  off  a  well  was  sunk 
200  feet  or  so  at  a  cost  of  $<100  and  gave 
400  gallons  per  minute.  The  total  lift,  or 
head,  probably  was  not  great  on  bottom 
land  in  north  of  the  bay  valley,  though 
the  distance  was  not  known. 

If  a  similar  irrigating  equipment  on 
this  50  acres  were  established  it  would 
cover  the  land  2%  feet  deep,  as  much 
water  as  would  be  required  in  a  whole 
season's  irrigating,  in  less  than  two 
months  and  a  half.  In  other  words,  it 
would  have  double  the  efficiency  that 
would  be  required. 

Outside  the  well,  $600,  the  plant  would 
cost  not  more  than  $1,000,  electricity  be- 
ing convenient  for  power,  which  would 
make  the  total  cost  $32  per  acre  or  less. 

After  the  alfalfa  was  well  established 
there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  about  $5 
per  ton  on  the  alfalfa,  with  prices  like 
those  of  the  last  two  seasons.  In  other 
woids,  the  extra  yield  would  each  year 
pay  for  the  outfit. 

Added  to  this  is  the  increased  beueSt 
from  the  dairy.  More  cows  could  be 
kept  and  they  could  be  supplied  with 
fresh  alfalfa  longer  than  if  no  irrigation 
were  practiced. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  land  in 
California  producing  either  nothing,  pro- 
viding the  rainfall  is  scant,  or  half  a  crop 
if  rainfall  is  fair,  that  might  as  well  be 
adding  wealth  to  the  owner  and  the  public 
by  the  use  of  the  water  that  lies  but  a 
short  depth  beneath  it— D.  J.  W. 


Alfalfa  Will  Feed  One  Cow  Per 
Acre  —  Burbank' s  Spineless 
Cactus,  Without  Irrigation, 
Will  Feed  Four  Cows  Per  Acre 

You  know  what  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will  give  you  in  feed — enough  for  one  cow.  Burbank 's  Spineless 
Cactus  gives  four  times  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  per  acre — enough  for  four  cows. 

These  facts  are  not  merely  our  statements — they  are  what  anyone  who  has  grown  Burbank  cactus 
will  tell  you. 


It  took  sixteen  years  of  Mr.  Burbank 's  personal 
attention  to  produce  this  wonderful  spineless  cac- 
tus. It  will  grow  on  any  land  where  there  is 
three  to  live  inches  of  rainfall  per  year — rainfall 
that  does  not  even  have  to  be  regular  or  come  at 
stated  periods. 

It  will  grow  in  any  country  regardless  of  how 
high  the  temperature  is,  but  it  must  not  be  planted 
where  the  ground  freezes  over  one  inch  in  the 
winter  time.  It  will  grow  in  rich  fertile  valleys, 
under  cultivation,  or  it  will  grow  on  desert  wastes, 
where  there  is  practically  little  rainfall,  without 
cultivation. 

Stock  fed  with  spineless  cactus  require  no  water. 
They  have  gone  from  six  to  eight  months  without 


a  drop  of  water  to  drink,  as  they  obtain  enough 
moisture  from  the  plant  itself  to  supply  their 
needs. 

From  this  information  you  can  see  the  wonder-' 
ful  possibilities  of  Burbank 's  Spineless  Cactus  for 
feed.  Now  is  the  time  that  you  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  plant  acres  of  this  wonderful 
forage. 

All  experimenting  has  been  done — Careful  sta- 
tistics have  been  made — all  knowledge  as  to  the 
habits  of  Luther  Burbank 's  Spineless  Cactus  and 
where  it  will  grow  is  at  hand.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  plant  the  same  and  reap  the  rich  harvest  now. 

Send  for  catalog.  This  catalog  gives  Luther 
Burbank 's  own  story  of  the  development  of  the 
Spineless  Cactus  plant. 


The  New  Stoneless  Prune 

This  new  prune  is  a  vigorous,  healthy,  rapid  grower,  and  unusually  productive. 
The  fruit  is  very  similar  to  the  common  prune  in  size,  form  and  color,  and  has  the  golden,  sweet, 
rich  flesh. 


The  stone  has  been  eliminated  wholly  with  the 
exception  of  a  tiny  speck.  The  fruit  is  very  valu- 
able and  the  tree  is  very  productive.  Here  you 
have  something  that  will  bring  you  dollars  and 
cents,  such  as  no  other  variety  of  fruit  has  even 
produced  for  you. 


Send  for  our  new  nursery  catalogue  listing 
many  new  and  wonderful  Luther  Burbank  pro- 
ductions in  fruits  and  berries. 

Write  for  the  1913  catalogue  of  the  wonderful 
new  Luther  Burbank  creations  in  flowers. 


Till S  CORPORATION— THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY— IS  THE  SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 
OF  THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS,  AND  PROM  NO  OTHER 
SOURCE  CAN  ANYONE  BE  POSITIVELY  ASSURED  OF  OBTAINING  GENUINE  LUTHER 
BURBANK  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  BURBANK  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS 

801  Exposition  Bldg.,  Dept.  B,  Pine  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Almonds  Apricots  Peaches         Pears  Grape  Vines 


A  fine  stock  of  First-class  trees  in  Our  best  line.  Bartlett  and  All  commercial  sorts 

all  varieties.  heavy  surplus.  Special  rates.  Winter  Nelis.  at  lowest  prices. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ^NY  OF  THESE  OR  ANY  OTHER  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,  WRITE  US 

2525  TULARE  SX.  Main  Office  FRESNO,  California 
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Game  Laws  Elsewhere. 


We  are  not  undertaking  the  discussion 
j  of  the  agricultural  relation  of  game  laws 
.  in  any  spirit  of  narrowness  or  prejudice. 
•  As  the  legislature  of  California  has  before 
j  it,  this  winter,  the  revision  of  these  laws, 
we  simply  desire  to  induce  the  considera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  point  of  view  as 
derived  from  general  experience  in  the 
operation  of  such  regulations  and  from 
individual  experience  in  this  State.  To 
that  end  we  invite  discussion  from  nature 
lovers,  from  nature  killers,  from  farmers 
who   lose   domestic   animals    or  crops 
through    marauding    wild    life — in  fact 
from  any  one  who  has  interests  or  con- 
victions.    We    shall    naturally  assume 
ourselves  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
plainest  agricultural  aspects  of  the  mat- 
ter and  endeavor  to  instruct  our  readers 
therein.    If  any  one  is  offended  thereby, 
let   him   speak   now,    while  legislation 
is   pending,   or   else   forever   hold  his 
■  peace. — Editor. 

HOW   GAME   LAWS   ARE   WORKING    IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  writing  to  the 
Ruial  New  Yorker,  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  beliefs: 

It  makes  the  blood  boil  at  the  injustice 


TREES 

Our  trees  lire  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  still  complete. 
Write  as  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application 

MOW  IS  THE  TIME!  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
'  Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CATALOGUE 

(A  GARDEN  MANUAL) 

FREE 

1  160  pages  full  of  valuable  information 
,  with  860  illustrations.    This  manual  tells 

you  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant 

It.    Write  or  phone  for  it  now. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER 
SEED  CO. 

113-1  IT.  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cnl. 

Home  Thone  A3094.  Sunset  Main  4545. 

WAN  TED 

1,000  lbs.  Bitter  Almond  Seed. 
10,000  Phenomenal  Tip  Tlants. 
2,000  Primus  Tip  Plants, 

February  delivery  or  earlier. 
I  offer  Texas  Umbrella,  California 
Blacknut  Walnut,  in  all  grades. 

J.  L.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Gal. 


of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  and 
their  subordinate  officers,  who  are  con- 
tinually encroaching  on  our  liberties  in 
oider,  it  seems  to  me,  to  keep  themselves 
in  an  easy  job  where  I  hey  won't  have  to 
do  heavy  work  for  a  living.  Boom  your 
good  work,  and  I  would  like  to  have  our 
governors-elect  supplied  with  plenty  of 
your  evidence,  that  they  might  make 
proper  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
latures. 

Last  year  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  a  farmer 
was  arrested  for  gunning  on  the  Sabbath 
because  it  was  his  chance  to  shoot  a 
woodchuck  which  was  eating  his  vege- 
tables. He  was  discharged  (or  fined  $1, 
I  am  not  sure),  with  loss  of  a  forenoon's 
time  and  trouble  in  order  to  show  that 
the  warden  was  on  his  job,  as  it  is  per- 
formed on  the  Sabbath.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  these  wardens  were  ordered  to 
look  out  for  fake  gunners  who  were  look- 
ing up  the  vegetable  patches  previous  to 
an  evening's  raid,  they  would  be  of  more 
service  to  the  farmer.    They  would  here. 

Much  land  has  gone  to  waste  here  lie- 
cause  the  gunners  and  berry-pickers  tres- 
passing will  leave  down  the  bars  or  tear 
down  the  walls  or  cut  the  wire,  making  it 
impossible  to  pasture  the  land,  and  the 
gunner's  nice  dog  must  be  allowed  to 
exercise  in  the  fields  and  bushes,  playing 
with  the  sheep,  until  they  can  be  no 
longer  raised  here. 

The  last  time  a  field  (now  gone  to 
waste)  was  pastured  my  father  tells  me 
it  cost  him  $12  damage  by  the  cattle  be- 
ing let  out  into  a  garden,  by  berry-pickers 
or  gunners  unknown  to  him,  as  the  field 
was  two  miles  from  home.  He  now  has  a 
section  of  wall  torn  down  by  hunters 
digging  out  a  hole.  He  says  the  large 
rocks  were  rolled  out  into  the  field, 
birches  cut  down  and  dirt  thrown  about 
so  that  it  would  take  us  three  or  four 
hours  of  good  hard  work  to  rep'.ace  the 
damage.  As  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  him- 
self he  will  have  to  hire  it  done,  costing 
probably  more  time,  allowing  for  the 
natural  lack  of  interest  in  a  hired  man. 

The  Fish  and  (lame  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  two  years  ago  spent  $8(000 
in  trying  to  take  our  clam  Mats  from  the 
people  by  means  of  a  law  which  would 
give  this  commission  authority  to  lease 
them  out.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
feimers  got  a  ::.".-cent  value  for  the  dollar 
counted  in  a  lax  to  meet  such  an  appro- 
priation? Can  yen  tell  me  where  they  or 
the  public  get  a  10-cent  value  from  the 
expenditure!  of  cur  Fish  and  Came  Com- 
missions? Pheasants  are  raised  and  lib- 
erated to  destroy  and  eat  the  farmers' 
corn;  deer  are  protected  to  live  on  more 
savory  food  than  nature  naturally  furn- 
ishes, fish  are  hatched  and  trout  placed 
at  great  expense  in  brooks,  and  we  read 
of  millions  of  them  being  killed  by 
nature's  Summer  droughts.  They  have  a 
law  passed  (respected  by  no  fisherman) 
protecting  short  lobsters  not  callable  of 
breeding,  while  large  ones  may  be  taken. 
If  our  Constitution  gives  us  a  right  to  live, 
hasn't  the  wild  life  got  to  pass,  and  do- 
mesticated animals  and  birds  be  protected 
to  make  our  civilization  complete?  It 
seems  no  worse  for  me  to  go  lo  the  marsh 
to  get  a  duck  if  I  have  the  leisure  time 
and  luck  than  to  be  forced  to  go  to  the 
roost  and  kill  a  tame  fowl  for  the  table. 
True,  I  hate  to  see  deer  shot  up,  but  I 
believe  if  we  cut  out  the  dogs  as  we  have 
the  wolves,  bears  and  the  like,  deer  would 
be  domesticated.  At  any  rate,  is  it  worse 
than  buying  veal  i hat  had  to  be  killed  be- 
fore being  sold?  Yes:  the  skunks  must 
have  your  chickens;  the  muskrats  must 
undermine  your  bridges:  the  black  turtles 
ought  to  have  your  goslings:  the  foxes 
must  have  your  hens;  the  deer  must  have 
your  cabbage;  the  woodchuck  must  have 
your  squash;  you  musn't  go  gunning  and 


exterminate  these  pests,  even  if  your 
forefathers  took  the  liberty  of  shooting 
the  human  Indians  for  blocking  progress. 
You  must  appreciate  the  good  and  grow- 
ing work  of  our  fish  and  game  commis- 
sions and  forget  the  increased  cost  and 
difficulty  of  an  honest  living. 


THE    lirXTEKS'    TOI.I,   OF    HUMAN  UVES. 

The  hunting  season  which  closed  No- 
vember .ioth  was  more  deadly  than  the 
season  of  1911.  The  dead  and  injured 
number  Hi3  and  51,  respectively,  as 
against  100  and  37,  respectively,  for  1911. 
In  1910,  the  deadliest  year  of  which  there 


Garden  Guide 

-     tfor  1913 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Every  man,  woman  or  child  who 
is  interested  in  gardening  should 
have   this  instructive  volume. 

It  will  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  the  raising 
of  flowers,  trees,  plants  and  vegetables.  It  is  the 
finest,  most  complete  and  comprehensive  guide  that 
we  have  ever  published. 

The  following  vegetable  nu<i  ioirer  nre  real  aoreitlea.  Beaa- 
tlfnlly  iiiiixtmtrii  in  the  Garaea  Gnlde. 


WRITE  FOR 
Bonny  Best  Tomatoes 

An  early  scarlet  fruited 
tomato  which  has  proved 
a  success  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Smooth,  very  even  in 
size  and  very  solid.  One 
of  the  best  house  gardi-n, 
canning  and  shipping  to- 
matoes In  existence.  IOp 
i»er  packet. 


IT  TODAY 

Giant  Childsii  Gladioli 

This  class  of  gladioli  Is 
very  tall  and  erect  with 
spikes  of  bloom  over  two 
feet  long.  The  flowers  are 
of  gigantic  size  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  colors. 
:i  for  *1. .V>. 
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is  record,  113  persons  lost  their  lives 
while  hunting.  The  following  table  shows 
how  the  deaths  and  injuries  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  States  this  year: 

State.  Killed.  Injured. 

New  York   10  4 

New  Jersey    1 

Pennsylvania   12  5 

Massachusetts    4 

Maine    13 

Illinois    8 

Indiana   2  1 

Iowa    2 

Kansas    1  1 

Michigan    2(i  18 

Minnesota    8  (> 

Ohio    1 

Vermont   2  3 

Wisconsin    13  12 

Alaska    1 

Totals   103  51 

The  list  of  accidents  in  Michigan  is  ap- 
palling, 26  persons  having  been  killed  and 
18  injured.  Last  year  only  16  were  killed 
and  four  injured.  The  heavy  causality 
list  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  hunters  who  entered  the  woods  in 
that  State.  Nearly  5,000  licenses  were 
issued  by  the  Michigan  game  warden. 
The  deer  hunters  became  such  a  pest 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  beat 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FREE! 


THIS, 

bookI 


SENT  ON  REQUEST  \\  'on 


°  *  A\ 


To  every  orchardlst  or 
Growers'  Association.  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  In  prun- 
ing all  kinds  of  orchard 
trees,  by  TL.  H.  Day, 
Horticultural  Expert. 

Compliments  of  the 
UNION  BLIND  &  LAD- 
DER CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 

$-000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist)* 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  In- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  in  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN  HILL,  Cal. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


and  caused  so  much  terror  among  woods- 
men in  Ontonagon  County  that  placards 
were  posted  by  the  Diamond  Lumber 
Company,  warning  all  hunters  to  keep 
away  from  the  lands  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  said  several  employees  of  the  com- 
pany narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  ex- 
cited hunters,  and  it  was  in  an  effort  to 
end  the  hazard  that  notice  was  served 
that  hunters  would  be  treated  as  tres- 
passers. 

Near  Grayling  deer  hunters  were  so 
thick  that  an  agent  of  the  game  warden's 
department  refused  to  go  into  the  woods 
on  land  investigation. 

One  Wisconsin  victim  was  Miss  Pearl 
Sherwood,  living  near  Iony.  While  hunt- 
ing with  her  mother  she  accidentally  shot 
herself.  Her  mother  dragged  the  wounded 
daughter  through  the  brush  and  timber  to 
her  home. 

A  glance  at  the  causes  of  the  accidents 
is  interesting.  The  following  table  shows 
how  they  happened : 

Shot  by  companions   35 

Shot  themselves    30 

Mistaken  for  deer   112 

Shot  by  unknown  hunters   7 

In  Vermont  the  hunting  season  does  not 
make  any  impression  on  the  deer.  The 
law  allows  only  bucks  to  be  shot,  and  the 
result  is  there  is  danger  of  the  animals 
becoming  a  pest  to  farmers.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  change  the  law  so  as  to 
allow  both  sexes  to  be  hunted. 


I 


FARMERS    AND    GAME  LAWS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  glad  the 
Ri-kal  Press  has  its  eye  on  the  game  law 
situation  and  is  looking  out  as  it  should 
do  for  the  farmers. 

The  situation  at  present  is  just  this: 

The  State  owns  the  game  but  has  no 
lar;d  to  speak  of.  The  game  is,  therefore, 
turned  out  to  starve  or  steal  its  living  off 
the  farmer. 

The  State  has  collected  nearly  $150j- 
000  for  the  privilege  of  hunting-  this 
game  in  the  way  of  hunting  licenses 
and  the  farmer  has  furnished  the  hunt- 
ing ground  without  getting  a  cent. 

Our  game  laws  are  being  suggested 
mainly  by  the  town  lot  hunter  and  the 
Game  Wardens,  while  the  farmers  who 
furnish  the  feed,  the  water  and  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  ground  are  given  no  con- 
sideration or  protection  whatever. 

In  an  Eastern  State  not  long  ago  a 
farmer  was  fined  $11.00  for  skinning  a 
skunk  that  was  killing  his  chickens,  and 
no  doubt  the  same  law  will  come  up  for 
consideration  before  long  in  California. 

To  make  a  game  law  that  is  to  be  re- 
spected in  a  farming  community,  the 
farmers  should  be  shown  that  their  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  are  appreciated.  At 
present  after  furnishing  all  the  suste- 
nance of  the  game  and  the  hunting 
ground,  he  is  compelled  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  town  lot  hunter 
who  furnishes  nothing. 

I  would  suggest:  (1)  that  the  farmer 
be  given  a  share  of  all  game  killed  on  his 
place;  (2)  that  the  land  owner  be  given 
two  weeks  open  season  in  advance  of  the 
public  on  his  own  land;  (3)  that  all 
hunters  and  fishers  on  private  property 
be  compelled  to  show  a  written  permit 
from  the  owner  and  that  Game  Wardens 
be  employed  to  see  this  rule  enforced. 
The  fine  should  be  $25.00,  one-half  to  go 
to  the  farm  owner. 

It  costs  more  to  enforce  the  non-tres- 
pass laws  on  an  ordinary  hill  farm  than 
the  hunting  and  damage  is  worth.  If  a 
farmer  arrests  a  trespasser  he  gets  his 
ill  will,  manifested  in  such  a  way  that  he 
is  apt  to  be  sorry  he  ever  said  anything. 
As  suggested  by  the  Rural  Press:  "Let 
the  State  secure  preserves  and  bear  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them"  is  sound  and 
until  that  is  done,  give  the  farmer  some- 
thing for  pasture. — H.  O.,  St.  Helena. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


MR.  GROWER!!! 

We  Sell  Only  NITROGEN.   We  Give  You  the  Lime— for  Nothing 


Remember  that  NITRATE  OF  LIME  contains 
the  most  available  form  of  NITROGEN. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME  is  Pure 


13%  Nitrogen. 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime. 

TRAOE  MARK 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials  from  users — both  in  California  and 

Hawaiian  Island3. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents— Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.    Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.    Three  generations  growing  trees.    420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbura,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIKR,  Proprietor. 
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HURRAH  FOR  THE 

RAIN 

NOW  its  time  lor  you 
to  think  ot  planting. 


We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree*  of  every 
Nort  and  kind,  Including 


ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
CHEHIUEs 
FIGS 
LEMONS 
ORANGES 
PLUMS 
PEARS 
m  INCBSS 

KVEIKiHUKV* 
ROSES 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRIBS 

and  in  fact 


VIMM.ES 
BERRIES 

CHESTNUTS 
GRAPES  INKS 
OLIVES 
PEAOHHS 
POMEGRANATES 
POM  ESLOS 
WALN1  TS 
PALMS 


OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 

It  make-  no  difference  what  >• 
may  want  to  plant.  It  will  »a>  roi 
to  write  and  get  onr  price-  and  mik- 
gentlon...  We  guarantee  all  »tOC* 
.old  by  u«  to  be  true  to  name,  and 
our  careful  method-  of  packing  and 
-hipping  ln-ure  them  reaching  fOU 
,»  good  condition.  We  will  be  glu.1 
»dvl-e  with  you  a-  t«  what  1-  bet 
adapted  to  your  locality  and  -uggc-t 
that   vou  get   in  touch  with   u.  at 


OUR  BOOK 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 
Is  truly  the  fruit  growers'  guide.  It 
is  Ailed  from  cover  to  cover  with 
best  methods  for  planning,  planting, 
pruning,  etc.  It  describes  over  2000 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants.  Has 
120  pages  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  25c.  stamps  or  coin. 

Write  for  Annual  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue — Sent  free. 


It  lists  and  prices  all  stock 
grown  by  us  and  is  really  more 
than  a  price-list.  You  should 
by  all  means  have  a  copy. 

Write  today. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.000» 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Confiscated  Oranges  Sold. 

The  oranges  shipped  from  Tulare 
county  early  this  winter  and  siezed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  being  too 
unripe  have  been  sold  at  auction  in  Chi- 
cago. The  seven  cars  sold  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  $585  to  $940.  These  oranges 
were  picked  between  October  28  and  No- 
vember 2  and  were  shipped  two  or  three 
days  later.  They  were  repacked  with 
tissue  bearing  the  label,  "Colored  by 
sweating."  and  in  spite  of  this  and  the 
delay,  brought  the  above  prices.  It  looks 
as  if  a  little  more  opposition  to  dry  fruit 
and  a  little  better  judgment  regarding 
fall  oranges  would  be  better  for  every- 
body concerned.  Tha  proceeds  after  ex- 
penses are  paid  go  to  the  Government. 


Tree  Prices  Advancing 

Word  comes  from  the  Tulare  groves 
that  the  price  for  orange  trees  for  spring 
planting  has  advanced  rapidly  recently, 
owing  partly  to  loss  of  stock  in  some 
nursery  districts  of  the  State  and  the 
heavy  demand  for  young  trees  by  would- 
be  planters  in  the  Tulare  and  other  foot- 
hill districts.  It  is  said  that  there  has 
been  a  big  demand  for  irrigation  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  for  land 
development  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

A.  G.  Shulz,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Tulare,  has  opened  up  a  citrus  receiv- 
ing station  at  Richgrove.  Trees  for  the 
surrounding  district  had  been  inspected 
at  Ducor  and  reshipped.  A  new  inspector 
will  probably  be  appointed  for  the  sta- 
tion. 


Rice  in  Tulare  and  Kern. 

The  popularity  of  rice  on  heavy  lands 
in  the  northern  Sacramento  may  be  par- 
alleled in  Tulare  county.  At.  Delano. 
Jesse  Peter  put  out  a  small  acreage  last 
year  and  made  a  great  success  of  it. 
according  to  reports.  Word  has  come 
that  a  party  in  Glenn  county  is  arrang- 
ing to  get  1000  acres,  a  good  part  of 
v  hich  may  be  set  out  to  this  cereal. 

Another  coming  crop  that  is  doing 
wonderfully  is  cotton.  B.  L.  Hoch,  a 
planter  in  the  Palo  Verde  valley,  claims 
a  yield  of  16  bales  from  six  acres.  The 
Dlythe  gin,  which  handled  this  crop, 
turned  out  625  bales  this  season.  Long- 
staple  cotton  of  the  Durango  and  Allen's 
improved  varieties  is  giving  the  most  sat- 
isfaction. 

Creamery  Payments. 

The  butter-fat  prices  paid  by  Ferndale 
creameries,  Humboldt  county,  for  the 
payment  made  January  16,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Capital,  39c;  Grizzly  Bluff,  38%c; 
Central.  38c;  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
36Vic  In  a  number  of  the  Kings  and 
Tulare  county  creameries  the  prices  for 
December  were:  Riverdale  Co-operative. 
39V»e:  Maple  Grove,  39Vjc;  Lucerne,  39c; 
Lat'on,  38c;  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Harwick,  40c; 
Corcoran,  43c  for  fat  in  sour  cream  and 
47c  for  butter-fat  in  sweet  cream  and 
53c  for  butter-fat  in  whole  milk.  Central 
Creamery  of  Lemoore  and  Riverdale, 
various.  The  Lakeview  Creamery  of  Cor- 
coran paid  8c  above  Los  Angeles  butter 
quotation,  or  43c,  marketing  sweet  cream 
and  milk  in  Los  Angeles.  These  nine 
creameries  paid  out  $149,500  for  cream 
during  December. 

The  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Creamery 
of  Tulare  has  outgrown  its  capacity  of 
4  000  tons  and  will  shortly  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  by  2,000  pounds. 
Farther  up  in  the  valley,  it  is  stated  that 
a  creamery  will  soon  be  erected  at  Ste- 
venson, Merced  county. 

(Continued  on  Page  m.) 


tiiize 
Not  for  Foliage 

A  study  of  the  formulas  of  fertilizers  often 
recommended   for  fruits  would  dive  the  idea 
that  foliage  and  rapid  growth  is  what  you  seek. 
The  most  of  them  lack  fruit-producing 

POTASH 

Any  fertilizer  for  fruits  should  contain  at  least  1 2  per  cent, 
available  Potash.  The  only  Potash  Salts  that  are  safe  for 
citrus  fruits  are  Sulfate  of  Potash  and  Sulfate  of  Potash 
Magnesia  {double  manure  salt). 

Applications  of  such  a  fertilize!  should  besin  at  planting  and 
continue  during  the-  life  of  tlx-  tree.  It  mraus  e;ir.ier  and  lonir<  r 
bearine,  larger  yields,  better  grades  and  shipping  quality,  and  a 
hard,  solid,  frrowtb  of  wood.    In  all  these  ways  Potash  Pays. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  12  pet  cent  Potash  brands  or 
Potash  Salts,  write  to  usfor  prices.  We  will  tell  anv  amount  from 
a2(X)-lh  bag.  up.  Write  now  for  fertilizer  formulas  and  how  to 
make  them  lor  Fruit  Culture,  and  special  free  pamphlet,  Orange 
Culture.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York  Monadnoca  Elock,  Chlcas1 

Whitney  Central  Sana  Bid*. .Few  Orleans   San  Franoinco,  Cal. 
Bank  A  Trust  Bldg..  Savannah      Empire  B1J  :.,  Atlanta 


Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if  the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young:  trees  to  drop  so  they  will  not 
protect  the  body  from  the  hot  sun,  which  will  spoil  a 
good  many  of  them  if  not  protected,  let  us  supply  you 
with  wraps  for  them.  Others  are  going  to  do  it.  why  not 
you.'  Von  can't  afford  to  let  your  trees  go  unprotected 
when  for  about  a  cent  each  you  can  save  all  of  them. 
Also  a  word  to  Vou  who  are  planting  dee'duous  trees. 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Protectors  to  deciduous 
planters,  and  they  find  it  was  money  well  spent.  Vou 
know  that  rabbits,  hot  sun.  sand  storms,  raking  of  bark 
in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes  a  loss  that  will  many 
times  more  than  pay  for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your 
whole  planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We  have 
the  only  Perforated  ones  made.  Write  for  sample  and 
price. 


THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO. 

933  E.  Central  Ave.,    Redlands,  Cal. 


WILLSON'S 
WONDER 

WALMm 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     HE  A II  Eft. — The 

original  trop,  now  11  years  old.  has  borne  9 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  5  year*  old  bare 
borne  ,1  croiia  of  nutx  (6  years  from  Kiaftinni. 

Large,  BUght-RenlNtant,  and  Fluent  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE   FRANftl'ETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  Cullfornla  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.C.  W1LLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


Merino 
SranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Qold."  It  gives  details  and  Instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
01  THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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ORO  LOMA  FARMS 


With  Abundance  of  Water 

At  Dos  Palos,  in  Fresno  County,  55  miles  from  the  City  of  Fresno,  143 
miles  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Westside  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


CHICKENS  and  TURKEYS  do  wonderfully  well  in  this  section  of  the  valley. 
The  climate  seems  to  be  ideal  for  poultry  raising.  Quick  returns  are  made  and 
you  have  a  ready  market  for  poultry  and  eggs.  We  have  had  great  success  with 
our  own  chickens,  which  we  have  raised  in  large  quantities  for  use  on  the  ranch 
iind  never  seen  anywhere  better  results  in  raising  domestic  fowls. 

One  of  the  largest  nurseries  of  Burbank  Spineless  Cactus  is  situated  on  Oro 
Loma  and  the  land  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  to  be  unexcelled  for  the 
culture  of  this  wonderful  new  fodder  plant,  which  produces  over  200  tons  of  cattle 
feed  a  year.  This  company  has  an  easy  payment  plan  for  planting  and  cultivating 
which,  together  with  particulars  on  Spineless  Cactus  culture,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  request. 

XERIVIS 

The  terms  of  payment  are  all  cash,  or  one-third  cash  and  one-third  payable 
annually,  or  one-fourth  cash  and  one-fourth  per  year,  payable  quarterly  or  semi- 
annually. Or  you  can  pay  five  per  cent  cash  and  five  per  cent  monthly  for  four 
months,  and  the  balance  in  monthly  installments  covering  a  period  of  five  years. 
Interest  at  6'/,   on  all  deferred  payments. 

DISTANCES 

Dos  Palos  is  a  town  on  the  S.  P.  Railroad. 

The  Oro  Loma  Tract  is  four  miles  from  Dos  Palos. 

San  Francisco  to  Dos  Palos,  143  miles. 

Dos  Palqs  to  Los  Angeles    311  miles. 

Dos  Palos  to  Stockton,  95  miles. 

Dos  Palos  to  Fresno,  55  miles. 

The  Southern  Pacific  maintains  an  excellent  p^senger,  freight  and  express  ser- 
vice north  and  south  from  Dos  Palos.  1ms  Pal.ifi  is  the  center  of  population  for 
over  two  thousand  people  and  if'  one  of  the  principal  shipping  points  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley.  Here  are  churches  of  all  denominations,  schools,  and  library. 
One  of  the  finest  high  schools  in  Merced  County  is  located  here. 

This  is  the  last  call  in  California  for  the  best  land  at  $75  an  acre  witli  water. 
We  say  best  land  because  our  soil  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  in  the  state,  no  matter 
what  price  it  is  offered  you.  There  is  no  better  land.  That  is  why  we  want  you 
to  see  it  before  you  pay  $150  to  $300  an  acre  elsewhere. 

We  know  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  want  this  very  proposition,  but  have 
not  known  where  to  look  for  it.  Here  is  your  laot  chance  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
the  wonderful  tract  for  $75  an  acre 

The  natural  development  of  the  adioining  property  under  our  water  system 
will  make  your  land  worth  $250  an  acre  before  1915. 


Ditch  to  Reservoir  at  Oro  Loma 


This  property  contains  an  area  of  8,000  acres.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
this  rich  valley,  four  miles  southwest  of  Dos  Palos  station  on  the  S.  P.  railway,  in 
one  tract,  one-half  in  Merced  County  and  the  other  half  in  Fresno  County,  State 
of  California.  It  is  level  land,  having  a  drainage  fall  eastward  of  about  13  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  fine-shale  loam,  having  a  depth  of  40  feet  and  over.  By 
analysis  it  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  state.  IT  IS 
FREE  h'ROM  HARMFUL  ALKALI  AND  THERE  IS  NO  HARD-PAN  OR  ADOBE. 
It  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  sodium,  potash,  magnesia  and  nitrate  compounds, 
which  are  the  most  important  plant  foods,  besides  lime,  which  is  not  only  a  plant 
food,  but  has  a  very  useful  effect  in  making  the  ground  friable  and  easily  worked. 
IT  IS  VIRGIN  GROUND  and  has  been  used  as  part  of  an  extensive  sheep  and  cattle 
ranch  for  fifty  years. 

"The  west  side  streams,  draining  mountains  practically  free  from  granites  and 
similar  rocks,  but  with  soft  serpentines,  shales  and  sandstones,  deposit  fragments 
of  those  rocks  in  their  alluvial  fans,  and  the  result  is  a  soil  type  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  east  side  and  south  end  of  the  valley.  These  shale,  clay,  serpen- 
tine and  sandstone  fragments  disintegrate  much  more  quickly  than  the  granitic  sands 
that  contain  large  proportions  of  such  resistant  minerals  as  quartz  and  feldspar, 
AND  THE  RESULT  IS  THE  MELLOW,  LOAM  Y  SOIL  WITH  ITS  FRAGMENTS  OF 
SILICEOUS  SHALE  THAT  MAKES  MUCH  OF  THE  WEST  SLOPE  OF  THE  VALLEY 
AND  IS  SO  PRODUCTIVE  WHENEVER  WATER  IS  APPLIED  TO  IT." — From  United 
States  Geological  Water  Supply  Paper  222.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Ground  Waters 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cal. 

WATER 

We  have  an  abundance  of  water  already  developed  from  artesian  wells  and  are 
ready  to  deliver  water  to  any  part  of  the  tract  from  our  present  supply.  When  the 
entire  system  of  wells  and  ditches  is  finally  completed  the  plant  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  land  owners  at  cost.  At  that  time,  water  will  only  cost  the  actual  cash 
Power  Corporation,  whose  line  crosses  the  property. 

The  wells  are  operated  by  electric  power  supplied  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and 
Tower  Corporation,  whose  line  crosses  the  proprty. 

Elctric  light  is  also  supplied  at  the  regular  rates  of  the  company. 

CROPS 

These  lands  will  grow  anything  that  California  produces — Alfalfa,  Fruit,  Vege- 
tables, Corn,  Berries  and  Olives  are  particularly  favored  in  this  section  as  the 
climatic  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  this  class  of  farming. 

The  great  Alfalfa  farm  of  Miller  &  Lux  (one  of  the  largest  cattle  concerns  in 
the  world)  immediately  adjoins  the  Oro  Loma  Tract  and  is  on  soil  exactly  like 
our  lands.    All  dairy  products  may  be  sold  for  cash  at  Dos  Palos,  four  miles  distant. 


1400  gallons  a  minute  at  Oro  Loma 


CLARK  &  REED,  Owners 

432  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Soiling  vs.  Pasture. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Press  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Howes,  University  of 
Nevada.] 

Tillable  areas,  reasonably  productive, 
should  not  be  utilized  for  indefinite  pas- 
turing. This  may  be  received  as  axiom- 
atic, in  the  light  of  present  day  agricul- 
tural science.  Pasture  may  have  its  place 
in  a  rotation,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a 
short  period  for  several  possible  reasons, 
but  it  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
dispensable feature  of  farm  management. 

In  the  old  days,  "back  East,"  a  large 
part  of  the  farm  was  inevitably  devoted 
to  pasture.  Part  of  the  area  was  made 
up  of  bush  lot,  slash,  and  stump  land; 
the  other  part  consisted  of  certain  culti- 
vated fields  that  had  been  in  hay  from 
one  to  several  years.  Some  sort  of  un- 
written law  seemed  generally  to  relegate 
this  pasture  portion  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
farm,  as  the  boy  who  tramped  back  after 
the  cows,  morning  and  evening,  can  well 
testify.  Indeed  those  days  now  possess 
for  us  a  certain  enchantment,  given  by 
distance,  that  renders  it  almost  a  sacri- 
lege to  attack  a  system  which  was  so 
unmistakable  a  factor  of  the  old  farm 
life.  Therefore  we  approach  it  as  a  sort 
of  duty — anyway,  eoine  aft^r  tho 


Calves  Without  Milk^ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substK 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford'i 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  lit 


I.EW1S-S1IHAS-JONES  CO, 
427-429  Davla  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE:  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


was  not  such  fun  as  some  of  these  Nature 
scribes  would  have  us  believe. 

Waste  in  Pasturing. — Scientific  agri- 
culture frowns  upon  the  waste  caused  by 
the  old  method.  Of  course  it  may  not  be 
objectionable  to  allow  young  stock  to  run 
upon  land  that  is  in  slow  process  of  clear- 
ing. Also  we  have  the  range  proposition, 
which  really  does  not  enter  into  the  pres- 
ent discussion.  Aside  from  these,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  idea  of  in- 
definite pasture  is  a  wrong  one  and  leads 
to  the  wrong  use  of  possibilities.  Even 
the  forest  pasture  is  banned;  forestry 
experts  are  chasing  the  cow  with  the  bell 
out  of  the  bush  lot,  in  order  that  the 
young  growth  may  have  a  chance. 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  see,  last 
summer,  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
result  of  this  banishment.  Two  maple 
bush  lots  stood  side  by  side;  really  one 
lot  divided  by  a  line  fence.  One  of  the 
divisions  had  not  been  pastured  for 
twelve  years,  while  cattle  ran  at  will  in 
the  neighboring  lot.  The  demonstration 
of  the  utility  of  conservation,  by  fencing 
.out  cattle,  was  most  striking.  The  owner 
of  the  lot  from  which  stock  was  excluded 
was  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  go 
ahead  and  cut  out  what  trees  he  needed, 
knowing  thai  a  new  growth  was  coming 
right  along. 

Cropping  Displacing  Pasturage. — Com- 
ing to  the  cultivated  fields  we  find  the 
old  style  of  pasturing  somewhat  on  the 
wane,  but  not  disappearing  as  rapidly  as 
we  could  wish.  It  is  so  easy  to  open  the 
gate  or  to  let  down  the  bars  if  feed  be- 
comes, that  it  is  diflicult  to  interest 
many  farmers  in  the  problem  of  soiling 
crops.  There,  too,  the  shiftless  farmer 
can  always  kill  off  or  sell  off  surplus 
stock  when  the  pasture  falls  short  of  the 
demand.  However,  the  custom  is  so 
old,  and  we  are  really  so  conservative, 
that  perhaps  a  change  should  not  be 
expected  in  a  short  time.  We  must 
recollect  also  that  soiling  involves  more 
labor,  and  the  labor  question  is  very 
much  alive  at  the  present  time.  These 
things  will  work  out  their  own  solution, 
with*  the  little  best  we  can  do  to  aid. 
In  this  spirit  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the 
points  bearing  on  the  question. 

Given  that  the  soil  is  in  good  tillable 
shape,  or  can  be  put  in  such  shape,  is 
there  any  question  as  to  which  method, 
pasturing  or  soiling,  gets  the  most  out 
of  a  given  area?  Let  us,  for  argument's 
sake,  take  a  ten-acre  field;  in  which  way 
can  we  get  the  more  fiom  it,  by  direct 
pasturing  or  by  growing  on  it  green  feed 
continuously  throughout  the  season? 
Let  us  consider  both  cases. 

PASTURING. 

Labor. — The  direct  pasture  method  is 
simple  and  entails  little  labor.  The 
stock  requires  only  passing  care.  By 
this  method  the  produce  eaten  is  re- 
turned directly  to  the  soil  without  cost 
of  men,  horses,  and  machinery.  There 
is  little  trouble  in  caring  for  stabling 
quarters. 

Yield. — We  must  remember  that  the 
manure  dropped  by  the  stock  deprives 
the  animals  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  growing  area.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  hummocks  all  over  an  old  pasture, 
where  there  are  bunches  of  long  grass 
that  the  animals  do  not  care  to  touch. 
Another  evident  loss  is  the  destruction 
of  a  portion  of  the  growth  by  trampling. 
Also  we  know  that  while  cattle  do  not 
graze  very  closely  sheep  and  horses  bite 
so  close  to  the  root  that  the  grass,  it 
not  destroyed,  is  severely  checked.  The 
point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  pasturing 
is  wasteful  of  even  the  possible  grass 
yield. 

Protection. — An  objectionable  feature 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland.  On-. 


C.  YV.  BOW  Fits.  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHEBO.W  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE),  CLYDESDALE,  II \(  KNOTS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea.*y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  plate  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

Address:  RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

Ituby  A.  Bovtcr.s  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Thim  Any  Otlivr  Firm  in  Hie 

I  uited  States. 


King  Lancaster.  Grand  Champion  Bull. 
California  State  Fair,  1000-11)10-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Fifth  Annual  Sale  of  High  Class 
Hereford  Cattle 

KENTLAND,  INDIANA,  FEBRUARY  26,  1913. 
25  Bulls.   Rare  Breeding  and  Quality. 
50  Cows  and  Heifers.    Show  Yard  Quality. 

Now  K  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  the  great  Panama  Exposition. 

'M  of  the  IiuIIm  are  Sous  or  Grandsons  of  the  Great  Perfection  Fairfax. 

AH  conn  of  breeding  age  bred  to  my  celebrated  Herd  BuIIh.  Send  for  cata- 
logue, Mi- m  inn  i!i  is  paper.  II  you  can't  come.  Mend  your  orders  to  See'?.  K. 
J.  KlniiT.  John  l.etham,  or  the  undersigned,  and  you  can  rent  nssnn  il  you 
"III  receive  a  square  dtnl.  I  would  Indeed  he  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone 
interested.  \\  LKREIf  T.  HeCRAY,  Prop.  Orchard  Lake  Mock  Farm. 

JAMES  HENDRY,  Mgr. 


If 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  HEIFER  CALF 


■ 


You  don't  want  one  fed  on  skim-milk  and 
hope.  A  registered  calf  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  one.  If  they  are  not  raised  right  they 
never  will  be  right.  I  have  the  right  stock; 
they  are  raised  right,  and  I  sell  them  right. 
Let  me  show  you. 

nil. I. IKK  JBRSBl  PARK, 
G.  O.  Hilller,  Prop.  It.  D.  -.  Modesto,  Cal. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prize  at  Fresno  County  Fair  and 
Simla  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  Interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOCSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

r'lfth  Edition,  Postpaid  13  per  copy.                  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  |2  per  copy. 
AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE. 
420  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   


January  25,  1913 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottTe  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  clrcumiu. 
THE  LAWRgNCB-WILLIAMP  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

S33  36th  Ave.  or  818  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Klven  the  preference  fey  80  per  eeat 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  ©there  d*. 

Write  for  Price*,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2*7,  »mtKK(.KY,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 

FLORIDA  FACTS 

Read  the  FLORIDA  GROWER.  The 
only  agricultural  paper  published  in  the 
State. 

Questions  answered. 

Weekly  $1.50,  monthly  50  cents.  U.  S. 
stamps  taken.  Address 

FLORIDA   GROWER,   Pacific   St.,  Tampa, 
Florida.    EDGAR  A.  WRIGHT,  Editor. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

COW 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

•how  you  how  dairymen  get  more 
butter  fat  and  more  profit  from  their 
cows  on  our  Little  Farms  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  Valley,  California.  Every 
month  a  producer — no  lost  days  wait- 
ing for  Spring  to  come.  Dimes  are 
growing  into  dollars  for  dairymen 
here.    Come  and  join  them. 

We  give  you  ten  years 
to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


of  the  old-time  pasture  is  the  exposure 
of  stock  to  burning  sun,  storms,  and 
insect  pests,  thus  reducing  the  amount 
of  flesh  put  on  or  lessening  the  amount 
of  milk  given. 

BOILING. 

When  we  speak  of  the  soiling  method 
we  must  have  it  understood  that  a  certain 
amount  of  space  for  exercise  is  included 
in  the  scheme.  Given  this,  the  method 
calls  for  stabling  and  feeding  of  the 
stock,  the  feed  probably  being  cut  from 
part  of  the  area  that  would  otherwise 
be  devoted  to  pasture.  The  method  may 
be  considered  as  follows: 

Labor. — It  must  be  admitted  at  once 
that  the  soiling  method  calls  for  more 
labor  and  that  the  matter  of  securing 
competent  help  is  keeping  the  farmer 
awake  at  nights.  The  answer,  in  part 
at  least,  to  this  is  that  soiling  means 
more  intensive  farming,  the  covering  of 
less  ground,  and  a  profit  ultimately  far 
in  excess  of  the  charge  for  extra  labor. 

Yield. — It  is  scarcely  a  question  for 
argument  that  a  given  area  will  produce 
more  feed  if  cultivated  and  the  produce 
cut  and  fed  to  the  stock  in  stable — this 
in  comparison  with  the  old  method  of 
grazing.  We  have  only  to  consider  that 
cultivation  means  increased  yield,  that 
rotation  aids  in  the  good  work,  and  that 
there  are  more  productive  crops  than 
grass,  to  see  that  the  soiling  method 
must  secure  greater  returns  from  the 
soil.  In  addition  to  this  we  must  repeat 
that  a  certain  amount  of  the  possible 
yield  as  pasture  is  destroyed  by  tramp- 
ling of  stock. 

Protection. — Under  the  soiling  method 
the  animals  are  kept  indoors  when  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  them  there,  and  al- 
lowed out  for  exercise  when  they  need 
it.  In  this  way  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  hot  sun,  from  storms,  and  particu- 
larly from  horn  flies  and  other  insects. 
Few  of  these  insects  will  follow  the 
cattle  into  the  stable,  and  screens  will 
keep  them  out  fairly  well.  It  should  be 
an  interesting  experiment  to  test  the 
actual  loss  in  milk  from  these  insect 
persecutors  of  the  cattle. 

Manure. — When  the  stock  is  fed  in- 
doors the  manure  is  saved  and  protected 
from  leaching,  and  is  applied  where  it 
is  most  needed  and  when  it  is  most 
needed.  It  is  not  left  here  and  there  to 
be  a  nuisance,  to  be  a  bleeding  place  for 
flies,  and  to  lose  its  fertilizing  value  from 
exposure. 

Variety. — A  change  of  feed  is  desir- 
able and  economical,  and,  viewed  from 
this  point,  soiling  completely  outclasses 
pasturing.  Seldom  has  the  farmer  more 
than  one  kind  of  pasture  at  his  disposal, 
while  by  the  feeding  scheme  he  may 
secure  ample  variety.  At  the  Nevada 
station  we  have  in  view  for  next  season 
possibly  something  like  this:  Winter  rye 
and  hairy  vetch  (mixture),  sown  this 
fall;  peas  and  oats  (mixture),  cut  green; 
alfalfa,  from  the  regular  meadows; 
millet,  psosibly  as  a  catch  crop;  corn, 
fed  from  the  field.  The  foregoing  is  only 
a  suggestion;  the  scheme  offers  / many 
solutions  depending  upon  opportunity 
and  wish. 

Soiling  is  past  the  experimental  stage; 
its  value  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
and  education  until  soiling  almost 
entirely  supersedes  pasturing,  unless  it 
be  upon  waste  land  or  ranges  or  in  a 
possible  rotation.  Nevada,  with  her  areas 
restricted  by  irrigation  necessities,  can- 
not afford  to  devote  so  much  of  this 
irrigation  space  to  pasture.  Her  tillable 
soil  is  too  fertile  and  productive  to  allow 
it  to  be  treated  in  this  wasteful  manner. 
Pasture  has  its  place  and  conditions 
modify  contentions,  but  the  broad  state- 
ment thai  there  is  too  much  land  in 
pasture,  can  be  made  without  refutation. 

Reno,  Nevada. 


in  the 


Watch -Towers 
System 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
in  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel- 
ebrate victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele- 
phone standards,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  today 
a  more  perfect  intercommuni- 


cation is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to- 
gether a  nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
"highways  of  speech"  ex- 
tending into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele- 
phone stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

. GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  F*acific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particulars  apply  t« 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  mt 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

■85  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sntter  1CS1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  498V 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  1S2. 


MR.  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 
Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  Notes  and  Comments. 


I  By  Oi  b  Associate  Editor.] 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  sum- 
mary of  the  points  which  the  State  Dairy 
Association  wishes  to  have  remedied  in 
our  State  law.  These  bills  have  been  giv- 
en the  best  kind  of  consideration  by<  prac- 
tical dairymen  and  are  just  about  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

What  the  legislature  will  do  is  another 
thing,  but  we  notice  that  freak  dairy  legis 
lation  is  being  suggested  from  all  sides, 
especially  by  people  who  know  very  well 
what  a  bacterium  looks  like  through  a 
microscope,  but  who  are  not  very  famaliar 
with  a  dairy  cow.  One  thing  we  are  sure 
of,  and  that  is  that  the  laws  passed  will 
lit  worth  while,  for  the  legislature  will 
i;now  the  difference  between  bills  pre- 
pared by  practical  men  and  by  theorists, 
and  would  sooner  please  the  dairymen 
than  the  theorists.  The  more  that  the 
dairymen  let  'he  legislators  know  of  their 
interest,  the  better  the  final  bill  will  prob- 
ably be. 

For  the  bill  prepared  by  the  State  Vet- 
erinarian, which  Mr.  Carver,  secretary 
ol  the  Dairy  Association,  takes  exception 
to,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak.  The 
plan  for  fighting  tuberculosis  that  has 
been  practiced  by  the  State  Veterinarian 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAM  WORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Hoars,  all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
s\\  INELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — SPECIAL  BAR- 
GAIN PRICES  oh  account  of  the  large 
number  I  raised  this  year.  Profitable, 
easy  feeding,  early  maturing  healthy 
hogs  from  the  best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages,  both  sexes.  Registration  papers 
furnished.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


ItEUlSTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 


I '  1CI  i  I  sT ERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  I!.  Humphrey, 
llayhews.  Sacramento  <'o.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
1  .  Uaggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder  18S779  heads  herd.  N.  Hauek, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Q.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


POLAND -CHIN  AS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


HAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


I'A.M  WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT,    Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng.  Fresno,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


I  during  the  past  year  does,  however,  avoid' 
all  of  the  evils  of  compulsory  testing  and 
takes  advantage  of  all  the  merits  that  the 
test  has,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  the 
proposed  law  follows  the  lines  of  practice, 
it  will  not  go  far  wrong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  dairymen 
and  creamerymen  with  one  dairy  bill,  the 
State  Veterinarian  with  another,  and  sev- 
eral city  people  with  others  that  are  sure 
to  be  rather  interesting  reading,  there  | 
ought  to  be  lots  of  fun  in  being  a  legis- 
lator. 

Exposition  Interest. — What  has  been 
said  of  showing  your  interest  in  live- 
stock legislation  applies  with  greater 
force  to  the  1915  Exposition  than  to  the 
legislature.  Every  successful  breeder  in 
California  is  exerting  himself  to  make 
the  best  possible  show  for  1915;  invita- 
tions are  being  sent  to  Eastern  breeders, 
and  they,  individually  and  collectively, 
p.re  making  preparations  like  those  of 
Californians. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  it  should  be. 
The  interest  should  be  shown  directly; 
all  should  not  be  left  to  directors  and 
commissioners  to  prepare  for  the  show. 
There  are  lots  of  things  to  spend  money 
on  besides  live  stock,  and  the  directors 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT- HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


R.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp. 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS— Ringmaster    at    head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th    heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
eattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50.  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Register*! 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour.  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holsti-in-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


M.    HOLDRIDGE,    Modesto,    Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 

hogs. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson. Fresno. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal.  • 


are  going  to  make  expenditures  depend 
upon  the  interest  that  is  displayed  in  the 
different  departments. 

We  should  have  permanent  buildings 
that  could  be  used  year  after  year,  after 
the  Exposition  has  gone,  to  promote  the 


interests  of  California  live  stock,  but  th>- 
buildings  are  but  temporary.  The  whole 
racing  circuit  for  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  discontinued  during  1915,  so  that  the 
Exposition  can  get  the  benefit.  Thai 
shows  what  horsemen  think  of  the  Expo 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC 


■a 


Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOVV-K.URE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  1 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

K.OW-K.URE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK.  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day for  our  free  book,  ' '  More  Money  from  Your  Cows."  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonvilie,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


HE  LAVAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


1 


Merit  Confidence 

CONFIDENCE  is  one  of  the  most  important  anil  satisfactory 
considerations  in  every  act  and  interest  in  life. 

There  is  nothing  the  dairy  farmer  buys  that  is  of  a.s  great  im- 
portance to  him  as  the  cream  separator,  which  SAVES  or  LOSES 
money  in  quantity  and  qnalitv  of  product  every  time  he  puts  milk 
Mi  rough  it.  TWICE  A  DAY  365  DAYS  IX  THE 
YEAR,  and  lasts  from  six  months  to  twenty 
years  according  to  the  durability  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Hence  the  importance  of  onlv  making  so  seri- 
ous an  investment  with  COMPLETE  CONFI- 
DENCE that  vou  are  buving  THE  BEST  and 
that  which  will  LAST  LONGEST. 

Every  man  who  knows  what  a  cream  sep- 
arator is  knows  that  this  is  true  of  the  DE 
LAVAL,  the  original  and  for  thirty  vears  the 
WORLD'S  STANDARD"'  cream  separator- 
Somebody  may  CLAIM  as  much  for  some  other 
separator,  but  DO  buyer  can  possibly  have  equal 
CONFIDENCE  in  its  being  so. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
New  1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


Uiri  BromlMiiy 
\'K\V  YORK 


101  llriimin  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


101G  Western  Aveuur 
S BATTLE 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

I  realize  that  the  demand  of  today  is  (or  a 
«T       Jt_  _  better  class  of  draft  stallion  than  ever  before, 

**•  -  and   to  meet   this   demand   I   have   Imported  a 

number  of  Shire  stallions  of  the  highest  class, 
weight,  bone  and  quality.     All  are  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  backed  up  by  a  guarantee  that 
Nendd  Hillside.  Champion  Cal.    is  absolutely  good.    No  slick  salesmen,  no  corn- 
State  Fair,  1912.  missions. 

If  yon  want  a  good  one.  Come  to  Napa. 
If  yon  want  to  save  money.  Come  to  Napa. 
If  you  want  a  square  deal.  Come  to  Napa. 

and  buy  direct  from 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


January  25,  1913 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — FRESH  YOUNG  COW;  Jer- 
sey-Holstein  preferred.  Address,  stating 
price.  Edward  J.  McCutchen,  Merchants' 
Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED — For  immediate  delivery,  1300 
walnut  trees  (California  Black),  4/6  or 
6/8.    Box  580,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


100  ACRES  FIRST  CLASS  FRUIT  or 
alfalfa  land,  4  miles  from  good  town  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley;  60  acres  alfalfa,  Bal- 
ance checked.  First  water  right  on  60 
acres  and  a  $2000  pumping  plant.  Good 
house  and  barn,  land  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  Handy  to  grade  and  high  schools 
and  in  a  strictly  first  class  American  col- 
ony Will  sell  on  easy  terms  to  right  party. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  location  on  a  good 
ranch,  large  or  small,  raw  or  improved,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  I  can  certainly  be 
of  service  to  you.  R.  O.  Baker,  1033  J  St., 
Fresno,  Cal. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of»  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

PRUNE  TREES,  20,  25  and  30c.  Bur- 
bank's  spineless  cactus  by  mail,  postpaid, 
doz..  $5;  by  freight,  $16.50  per  100.  CASH 
NURSERY,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

EASTERN  BLACK  WALNUT  seedlings 
from  one  heavy  producing  tree;  can  spare 
some.  Inquire  B.  LEONHART.  Roseville, 
Cal.  

NORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES,  se- 
lected for  seed,  1 V2  c.  per  pound.  O.  C. 
Langfield,  Davis  Creek,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Bitter  Almond  trees,  clean  and  thrifty. 
Walnut  and  Pecan  catalogue  free.  Trib- 
ble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice.  " 

IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  2,10  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and' Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

FOR  SALE — Dwarf  evergreen  broom- 
corn  seed  at  5c  per  pound.  DENAIR 
BROOM  FACTORY,  Denair,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,  Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in  our 
shops;  several  of  this  list  practically  new. 
Will  ship  on  approval  to  responsible  par- 

l*3— 2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot  $65.00 

3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)....  90.00 
2 — 6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  ....  135.00 
1G — 8-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  ....  150.00 
5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ...  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson   (new  model)  ... 260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine  for 
an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  slightly 
used  machines  guaranteed. 
'  When  considering  your  irrigation  plant 
call  on  us.    We  can  save  you  money. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers-, 
181-18.9  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


sition  and  what  support  will  be  given  to 
it,  and  yet  when  Livestock  Commissioner 
D.  O.  Lively  is  out  of  the  State,  as  he 
often  has  to  be,  there  appears  to  be  no 
representatives  from  live-stock  associa- 
tions or  others  especially  authorized  to 
see  that  the  best  plans  for  live  stock  will 
be  carried  out,  and  the  outlook  for  har- 
ness horses  is  in  doubt. 

In  spite  of  the  interest  that  horsemen 
have  shewn  in  dispensing  with  the  cir- 
cuit for  1915,  and  in  other  ways,  anything 
like  final  plans  have  not  been  decided 
upon,  and  an  important  matter  regarding 
the  track  had  to  be  laid  on  the  table  un- 
til Commissioner  Lively  would  return. 
When  he  does  return,  his  influence  alone 
will  be  insufficient  to  get  the  support 
the  subject  should  receive  unless  the 
stockmen  themselves  show  the  interest 
that  they  should.  We  know  what  we 
want,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to 
show  that  we  want  it. 

Glanders  Recommendations. — The  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  controlling  glanders  made  by  the 
State  Veterinarian  look  reasonable.  Glan- 
ders ought  to  be  eradicated,  the  expense 
is  not  excessive,  eradication  is  quite  feas- 
ible, and  the  saving  to  the  horse  and  mule, 
owners  would  be  very  great.  Even  the 
loss  to  the  owner  of  affected  animals  by 
their  slaughter  is  not  as  great  as  it  might 
be,  as  the  life  of  a  glandered  horse  is 
generally  more  or  less  limited,  and  he  is 
a  source  of  infection  to  all  animals  with 
which  he  works. 

Still,  the  mallein  test  for  glanders  is 
rather  unsatisfactory,  and  the  present  law 
is  even  more  unsatisfactory.  The  law 
says,  "Kill  (he  reactors."  The  owner 
often  is  justified  in  saying,  "Not  on  your 
life."  and  the  courts  sometimes  are  justi- 
fied in  saying  so,  too.  This  may  permit 
glandered  horses  to  spread  the  infection, 
but  the  State  Veterinarian,  by  law,  can 
do  nothing  but  order  the  animals  shot, 
while  the  law  may  yet  prevent  the  shoot- 
5ng. 

According  to  the  amended  plan,  animals 
showing  symptoms  could  be  shot,  which 
is  right.  Horses  not  showing  the  symp- 
toms, apparently  in  good  health  and  fit 
for  hard  work,  although  reacting  to  a 
test,  could  be  kept  and  worked  under  con- 
ditions which  would  prevent  their  spread- 
ing the  disease.  This  would  give  the 
owner  practically  full  use  of  the  horses 
while  they  were  fit  for  work;  it  would 
protect  sound  horses;  it  would  permit 
slightly  affected  animals  to  recover,  if 
they  could;  it  would  make  due  allowance 
for  shortcomings  in  the  test  and  in  its 
application,  and  it  would  remedy  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  affairs. 


PERCHERON  SOCIETY  FLOUR- 
ISHING. 


The  continued  growth  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Percheron  is  indicated  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  in  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1912.    During  that  time  10,- 

*  Ami*  C  «■  \\g  i 

132  certificates  were  issued,  or  about 
2000  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Of  the  animals  recorded,  8,236  were 
American  bred,  and  1,896  were  import- 
ed. American  bred  stallions  numbered 
3,785;  mares,  4,451.  Imported  stallions 
numbered  1,231,  and  imported  mares,  665. 
These  figures  are  more  than  encouraging 
in  showing  the  progress  that  American 
breeders  are  making. 

The  Society  has  also  a  membership  of 
more  than  4,600,  and  besides  does  busi- 
ness with  2,400  odd  men  owning  regis- 
tered animals,  but  not  yet  members. 


A  freak  calf  without  eyes,  tail  and  one 
or  two  other  organs  was  born,  on  the 
dairy  of  Frank  Pool,  Scotts  Valley,  re- 
cently. The  animal  was  alive,  but  was 
killed  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering. 


STOP  A  MOMENT! 

BETTER  LOOK  AT  THIS  OFFER 


KEEP  THIS  FOR  REFERENCE.  .  .  .ADDITIONAL  LISTS    WILL  BE  MAILED  MONTHLY 

AGENTS  HAND  BOOR 

OF 

PUMPING  &  POWER  MACHINERY 


Issued  To_ 


FOR  DISCOUNTS  WRITE 

CALIFOQNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
MACHINERY  FOR  IRRIGATION 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL . 


The  Book  You  Have  Been  Looking  For 

Without  a  cent  of  coat  we  will  mail  you  this  Agent's  Hand  Book,  and  a 
copy  of  the  new  72  page  book  just  published,  called  "ECONOMICAL  11(1(1- 
(■ATION  BY  PUMPING,"  if  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  your  ecquaintancen 
needing;  machinery  for  their  farms.     THAT'S  AM.,.     Do  it,  please. 

Our  "FREE  ADVISORY  SERVICE  BUREAU"  will  give  you  suggestion* 
and  send  you  prices  on  your  own  requirements,  for  the  asking. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


M  m 


Alfa'fa  Field  at  Chowchilla.    Can  you  beat  it? 

Chowchilla  soil  beats  the  world  for  alfalfa.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  good 
farm,  at  reasonable  prices*  on  which  you  can  grow  eight  to  leu  tons  of  alfalfa 
per  acre  each  year,  CHOWCHILLA,  located  on  the  S.  P.  By.,  midway  between 
Merced  and  Madera,  California,  is  the  place.  ION, 000  aeres  being  cut  up  into 
small  farms.  Water  in  abundance  at  low  cost.  Come  to  Chowchilla  and  let  ns 
show  you  this  land.     Write  us  for  further  particulars,  prices  and  terms. 

UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  CO. 


742  MARKET  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Light  Your  Kitchen  with  a 
IZ&yb  Bracket  Lamp 

Sometimes  in  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere  you  need  a  lamp  held 
high,  where  it  will  light  the  whole  room,  and  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  children. 

The  Rayo  Bracket  Lamp  is  made  for  exactly  this  purpose.  It  is 
one  of  the  famous  Rayo  Family — the  best  kerosene  lamps  made. 
A  clear,  white  light,  steady,  diffused.  A  strong,  substantial  bracket,  easily 
affixed  to  the  wall.  The  lamp  is  inexpensive.  Economical.  Lighted  without 
removing  chimney  or  shade.  Rayo  Lamps  are  made  in  various  styles  and 
for  all  purposes.  At  Dealers  Everywhere 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Stra*t- 


(California) 


San  Francisco 


BOYS 


Send  26c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  B.  E.  Barley, 
Editor.  Exeter.  Cii. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  lowne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADPD  Blake,  Mofflt  *  Towne,  Los  Angelen 
"ArCR  Blake,  MoFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 
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Getting  a  Cow  Through  Calving. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Dairymen's  Association,  C.  C.  Dickson 
(son  of  C.  C.  Dickson,  mentioned  else- 
where) gave  a  talk  on  dairy  practice 
from  which  we  take  his  account  of  how 
he  handles  his  Jersey  cows  in  prepara- 
tion for  calving  and  afterward.  He  claims 
however,  that  his  process  must  be  fol- 
lowed with  constant  watchfulness: 

(Jenerally  a  year's  work  is  taken  as  ex- 
tending from  calf  to  calf,  and  statistically 
it  may  be;  but  when  a  cow  has  given 
milk  up  to,  say,  two  months  of  her  next 
calving — if  she  is  persistent — the  wise 
handler  dries  her  off  and  handles  her 
with  an  eye  intent  only  with  the  returns 
expected  from  her  next  freshening,  so 
that  in  reality  from  the  feeders'  stand- 
point the  lactation  period  is  really  from 
drying  off  to  drying  off. 

Feeding  axd  Drying  Off. — Presuming 
that  the  cow  is  in  proper  flesh  at  this 
time  the  process  is  easy.  Formerly,  we 
used  to  consider  it  necessary  to  feed  noth- 
ing but  a  limited  quantity  of  hay;  but 
since  1  purchased  a  copy  of  Professor 
Kckles'  book,  "Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk 
Production,"  which  is  a  classic  on  dairy- 
cow  management  written  by  an  earnest 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 

J  


fB  .send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Nl  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
wUl  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    He,    on  Fruit 
Trees) 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFEK, 
Offlcei   A24   Calif orala  St.,    San  Fraaclartt. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Forelgrn  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
420  Market  St.,  Saa  FraaeUo* 


seeker  after  truth  who  has  kept  close  to 
his  herd,  I  am  changing  my  methods,  giv- 
ing up  the  common  method  of  milk,  milk, 
milk.  I  am  beginning  to  dry  up  a  cow 
rather  by  the  process  of  not  milking  her 
than  by  wearing  her  strength  down  by 
lack  of  food  so  that  gradually  the  milking 
function  will  be  retarded  with  the  rest. 
A  good  persistent  cow  (of  the  Jersey 
breed  which  I  handle)  will  give  two  gal 
Ions  or  more  of  milk  a  day  when  it  is 
time  to  dry  her  off.  In  the  spring,  on 
grass,  I  simply  cut  off  the  grain,  and  in 
the  winter  reduce  the  green  feed.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  milkings  1  relieve  the 
udder,  but  by  no  means  milk  clean;  I 
repeat  in  a  couple  of  days,  then  in  about 
three  days.  If  the  cow  is  slacking  off  in 
good  shape  I  milk  her  out  clean  and  then 
let  her  go,  or,  if  not,  I  put  off  milking  out 
clean  for  another  time.  When  she  is 
milked  out  clean  I  don't  milk  out  any 
more,  but  take  the  precaution  to  feel  of 
her  udder  twice  a  day  to  see  that  there  is 
no  inflammation  setting  in.  A  cow  giving 
ten  pounds  a  day  or  less  needs  no  atten- 
tion except  the  looking  over  twice  a  day 
and  when  she  gets  down  to  ten  pounds  a 
day  a  better  cow  needs  no  further  care, 
except  the  watchful  eye  of  the  master. 
When  a  cow  is  just  about  fully  dry  I  strip 
out  what  she  has.  By  this  means  the 
heaviest,  most  persistent  milkers  are  shut 
off  without  difficulty  at  not  longer  than 
ten  days.  The  treatment  may  seem 
heroic;  and  possibly  it  is.  I  know  truly 
that  it  is  hard  on  the  nerves  for  the  first 
few  cases;  but  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  trouble  with  the  udders,  either 
when  going  dry  at  the  next  freshening, 
with  the  great  benefit  of  having  the  diges- 
tion running  along  smooth  and  un- 
changed. 

Getting  Rf.ady  for  Lactation. — Above 
this  a  hundredfold  is  the  flesh  and  the 
strength.  .The  veterinary  profession 
made  a  wonderful  gift  to  the  dairy  herds- 
man when  it  gave  him  the  air  treatment 
for  milk  fever.  It  opened  up  a  new  era  of 
dairy  cow  conditioning  during  the  dry 
period.  It  made  possible  a  new  level  of 
individual  and  herd  production,  for  the 
herdsman  makes  up  in  his  mind  a  mental 
picture  of  the  condition  of  his  charge  that 
he  wishes  her  to  be  in  at  freshening.  His 
whole  management  is  but  a  shaping  to 
this  end.  In  all  the  year's  work  there  is 
nothing  that  takes  so  much  care,  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual.  He  must 
map  out  in  his  mind  the  year's  work  in 
hand,  the  probable  yield,  the  feeding  ca- 
pacity, and  the  various  peculiarities  of 
her  milk  giving.  If  there  is  any  one  per- 
iod more  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
animal  husbandry  where  "the  eye  of  the 
master  fatteneth  his  cattle"  it  is  surely 
during  the  month  preceding  and  the 
month  following  the  freshening  of  a 
really  great  cow.  Some  of  the  older 
heads  could  doubtless  draw  on  their  ex- 
periences for  a  half  day's  talk  along 
these  lines.  But  besides  being  the  time 
for  the  toning  up,  or  rather  in  its  place, 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  work,  this  is 
also  the  rest  period.  "Getting  the  grain 
out  of  her  system"  is  a  homely  phrase 
which  describes  this  perfectly.  Even 
when  a  forced  test  is  to  be  made  the  dry 
period  is  usually  extended  so  that  a  rest 
of  about  the  same  length  of  time  is  given 
before  the  feeding  preparatory  to  calving 
is  started. 

Arranging  the  Feed. — Care  is  taken  to 
gradually  increase  the  proportion  of 
green  feed,  so  that  the  cow  is  quite  loose 
at  freshening  time,  tending  to  reduce  the 
natural  fever,  and  rendering  calving 
somewhat  easier.  This  also  renders  milk 
fever  less  likely.  Now.  among  skillful 
handlers  there  is  quite  a  little  difference 
ot  opinion  as  to  some  of  ihe  details  of 


Pump  - 
durability 

"  THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
XEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASB  OF  v  LABOR-SAVING  MA. 
CHIMB.  The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump. head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And.  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  always 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

><-n<i  for  Catalog  as. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 
909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 
4*1  Market  Street,  (Incorporated) 
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Clipped  horses 
work  better,  feel 
better,  look  better. 


Clip  Your  Horses 

and  are  worth  more  than  undipped  horse*.  Clip  off  the  thick,  heavy 
coat  that  holds  sweat  and  dirt.  Clipped  horses  dry  quickly,  rest  well 
and  get  more  good  from  their  food.  They  come  out  refreshed  and 
look  and  work  better. 

This  STEWART  BaU  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 

is  acknowledged  in  every  civilized  country  on  earth  as  the  a 
finest  outfit  ever  made  for  horse  clipping.  It  has  all  file  hard  «J> 
cut  steel  gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  swimming  in  oil.  , 
Friction  and  wear  reduced  to  minimum.  Turns  easiest,  clips     -w  .  -  , 

fastest,  lasts  longest.  Guaranteed  25  yrs.  Price,  complete.  *en"  'Oflsy 

Gef  one  now  at  your  dealers  or  Mend  for  our  big,  new  catalogue. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY.  73g  LA  SALLE  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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Irrigation  System 
Gates  a"d  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  FIFE. — We  arel 

originators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business f 
to  help  you  solve  your  Irrigation  problems.      We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  and| 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irriga- 
tion.   Write  us  and"  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Hook. 

eKellarThsmasonMfg.CDA 

12*4  Eaat  28th  St.,  Lea  Aaffelea,  Cal. 
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handling  after  calving,  and  what  follows 
is  what  I  have  picked  out  for  my  own 
use.  It  coincides,  partly,  with  the  prac- 
tice of  others;  partly  it  is  original  so  far 
as  I  know.  The  general  idea  is  that,  for 
one  certain  milking  period  each  individ- 
ual has  a  certain  definite  production  at 
which  she  will  give  the  best  results,  and 
this  is  always  pretty  definitely  determined 
by  the  time  she  freshens.  To  not  feed 
enough  to  keep  her  up  to  this  is  to  lose  a 
part  of  the  feed  necessary  to  maintain 
the  body.  To  feed  more  than  enough  is 
but  putting  feed  out  that  will  not  bring 
in  proportional  returns.  What  is  the  use 
of  keeping  a  cow  and  not  getting  full  re- 
turns from  her?  What  is  the  use  of  feed- 
ing so  much  that  the  last  part  of  the  feed 
does  not  bring  a  full  return?  Yet  how 
are  we  to  tell  when  we  have  struck  the 
happy  medium?  By  asking  the  cow, 
which,  however,  is  not  as  easy  as  it  some- 
times seems. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  what  it  is 
in  a  cow  that  makes  her  give  milk. 
Prof.  "Eckles  says  that  it  is  something  in 
the  blood,  and  gives  good  grounds  for  his 
belief.  Beyond  this,  he  claims  that  a  cow 
in  good  flesh  has  more  of  this  stimulant 
than  she  would  if  she  were  thin.  More- 
over, a  good  cow  will  reach  her  natural 
yield  and  hold  it  for  a  time  no  matter  how 
fed.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  Jersey  that  he 
fed  just  enough  to  maintain  her  body  for 
a  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  stand  un- 
aided— and  yet  she  was  milking  heavily. 

Now  it  is  never  good  to  feed  a  cow 
much  grain  while  she  is  feverish  after 
calving,  and  then  the  grain  should  be 
increased  but  slowly;  so  that  it  is  easy 
enough  to  let  the  milk  yield  come  to  its 
maximum  and  then  fix  the  grain  ration 
so  as  to  keep  the  cow  up  in  health  and 
flesh.  It  is  usually  the  case  in  this  system 
that  some  flesh  is  lost  in  the  first  month 
or  six  weeks,  but  provision  should  be 
made  for  this  during  the  dry  period. 

Keeping  Up  the  Cow. — There  are  many 
different,  tables  telling  the  exact  ration 
between  a  pound  of  milk  of  varying  de- 
grees of  richness  and  the  grain  required 
lo  keep  the  cow  at  an  even  weight.  They 
average  somewhere  around  one  pound  of 
grain  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk  of 
average  richness.  In  practice,  I  find  that 
with  our  milk  testing  something  over 
five  per  cent  on  the  average  the  ration  is 
not  quite  one  pound  of  grain  to  four 
pounds  or  milk  for  the  heavy  yields. 
For  a  yield  under  fifteen  pounds  per  day 
no  grain  is  needed.  It  has  always  been 
my  feeling  in  watching  other  herds  that 
one  to  three  was  a  little  too  heavy. 

At  one  place  or  another  I  have  referred 
to  the  flesh  that  a  cow  should  carry.  No 
two  individuals  seem  to  do  their  best  °.t 
the  same  flesh,  although  mostly  all  do 
best  when  close  to  what  may  be  termed 


average  condition.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
set  it  down  on  paper  I  test  my  cows  for  it 
as  follows:  When  they  freshen  they 
should  have  quite  a  padding  of  flesh  and 
the  flank  should  be  fairly  full,  fairly  well 
up  to  beef  condition,  as  it  is  taken  for  the 
dairy  stuff.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the 
flesh  should  be  quite  a  little  reduced. 
There  should  be  some  flesh  over  the  body, 
but  the  spine  over  the  withers  should  be 
showing  plainly,  and  the  hips  should 
stand  out  nearly  but  not  quite  clean.  The 
fullness  of  the  flank  should  be  retained  so 
that  it  appears  to  be  about  half  as  full  as 
it  was.  For  two  or  three  months  the  con- 
dition should  hold  about  the  same  and 
then  after  being  bred  there  is  a  natural 
slow  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh  until  the 
end  of  the  milking  period.  Now  this  only 
approximates  the  general  average — some 
animals  are  thinly  covered  naturally, 
others  are  thickly  covered  some  are 
smooth  and  others  are  angular.  Even 
"the  eye  of  the  master"  makes  a  certain 
decision  only  after  an  acquaintance  with 
his  charge. 

BLACKLEG  PRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor:  On  reading  the  article 
in  your  paper  on  Blackleg,  I  thought  a 
little  more  information  might  be  of  value 
to  some  of  your  readers.  The  article 
recommends  that  calves  under  six  months 
old  should  be  revaccinated  before  the 
following  Blackleg  season.  That  is  no 
doubt  good  advise,  but  I  have  had  calves 
around  that  age  die  from  Blackleg  within 
three  months  of  being  vaccinated.  I  now 
use  what  is  known  as  "double  vaccine" 
which  consists  of  two  doses,  a  mild  one 
to  get  the  animal  in  the  right  condition 
to  take  the  full  dose  which  is  adminis- 
tered two  weeks  later.  This  makes  them 
practically  immune. 

I  use  this  on  all  my  young  stock  now 
and  feel  safe  in  turning  them  into  an  in- 
fected pasture.  The  Cutter  people  who 
advertise  in  your  paper  put  out  this  form 
of  Vaccine.  The  extra  cost  is  practically 
all  in  the  extra  handling. — Edmoxd  Wynd- 
ham,  Redding. 


JERSEY  SHORTHORN  CROSS. 


To  the  Editor:  If  I  cross  Registered 
Shorthorns  with  a  Jersey  bull  what  dairy- 
ing value  will  the  progeny  have? — J.  H. 
B.,  Hemet. 

This  makes  an  excellent  cross.  Even 
beef  strain  Shorthorns  have  lots  of  milk- 
ing power  if  it  is  developed  and  the  Jer- 
sey cross  will  bring  it  out  in  the  progeny. 
The  heifers  have  excellent  milking  quali- 
ties and  give  very  rich  milk.  They  also 
have  a  big  frame  and  fine  constitution. 
About  the  finest  cows  in  Humbolt  county 
were  of  this  cross  although  Jersey  bulls 
have  been  used  so  long  that  the  Short- 
horn blood  is  almost  eliminated. — D.  J.  W. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CO., 
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Be  Independent  of  Rainfall 

THE  real  business  farmer  is  the  farmer  with  his 
own  irrigation  system.    If  you  have  that,  you  are  as 
nearly  independent  of  weather  conditions  as  any 
farmer  can  be.    The  one  thing  needful  is  to  have  the  right  kind  of  an 
irrigating  plant — a  thoroughly  dependable  and  economical  one.  There 
is  one  sure  way.    Lay  out  the  right  irrigating  system  and  use  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

to  furnish  the  power.  I  H  C  engines  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 
Their  durability  and  economical  use  of  fuel  have  proved  them  to  be  the 
cheapest  engines  on  the  market.  Their  simplicity,  ease  of  handling 
and  thorough  dependability,  have  proved  them  the  most  satisfactory. 

I  H  C  oil  and  gas  engines  are  built  in  sizes  from  1  to  SO-horse  power, 
to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol. 
They  are  built  vertical,  horizontal,  portable,  skidded,  stationary,  air- 
cooled  and  water-cooled.  Tractors — 12,  IS,  20,  25,  30,  45  and  60-horse 
power.  There  are  also  rr.p.ny  combination  outfits — sprayers,  hay 
presses,  pumps,  etc. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  engine  dealer  for  catalogues  and  any  infor- 
mation desired,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Port- 
&  land.  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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AJAX 


GAS 

TRACTION 


ENGINE 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and  economical  traction  engine 
on  the  market.  It  uses  gasoline  or  distillate,  will  turn  in  its  own 
length  and  has  sufficient  power  for  all  purposes.  Will  operate  on  ANY 
kind  of  ground  and  has  a  power  steering  device.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  literature  to  Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

37  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

are  expert  installers  of  high-grade  pumping  ma- 
chinery driven  by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is  of  true  and  tried 
merit. 

ALL  INSTALLATIONS  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT    FREE    IT<>\  REQUEST. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

For  salt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRtSS,  120  Markef  Slrttl,  San  Francisco 
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Seasonable  Hints  for  Poultry  Yard. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by 

Sl'SAX  SWAYSOOOD.] 

Last  week  we  spoke  about  the  seasons 
for  hatching;  together  with  results  of 
hatching  at  unseasonable  times.  During 
I  he  last  few  days  two  more  complaints 
have  come  in  from  farmers'  wives  who 
say  that  their  hens  have  free  range, 
plenty  of  alfalfa  and  grain,  and  yet  just 
as  the  eggs  should  have  come  in  lively 
i he  hens  stopped  to  molt.    Now  just,  try 

POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal.   

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  tirst  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  White  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2.  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
(.000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma.  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel"  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  LICE  POWDER — for  lice  on 
fowls;  insects  on  plants.    25o  the  lb.  can. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and     White.  Some 

elassly   exhibition  quality   in  cockerels 

ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  i  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the  West. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  515 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  whltd 
Orpington. 

MARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stork  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawlev,  Madera. 
Cal. 


CROLEY'S    LICE     PAINT— for  lice 
mites  on  poultry.    25c  the  can. 


what  hatching  later  will  do,  anyway  you 
can't  be  any  worse  off  and  you  will,  at 
least,  have  two  months  rest. 

For  those  that  raise  the  large  breeds, 
especially  the  Rocks,  early  hatches  are  all 
right.  Remember  what  was  said  last 
week  was  meant  for  Leghorns  and  the 
small  breeds  in  general. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Orpingtons. 
Langshans  and  all  of  the  Asiatics  need 
a  longer  growing  period.  True  they  can 
be  made  to  lay,  and  that  without  much 
effort,  at  five  to  six  months  old,  but.  this 
early  maturity  is  often  at  the  expense 
of  size,  and  is  therefore  to  be  discouraged. 

Move  Along. — When  my  pullets  get 
about  five  months  old  I  commence  to 
move  them  around  from  one  yard  to 
another,  not  leaving  them  in  any  one 
place  long  enough  to  get  fairly  settled. 
The  pullets  don't  like  it  but  I  do,  because 
that  keeps  them  growing  and  prevents 
them  laying,  and  as  I  pay  the  feed  bills 
if  1  don't  kick  they  have  no  right  to.  At 
least  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  and 
they  don't  argue  with  me.  they  only  spend 
a  little  time  trying  to  get  back  to  their  j 
old  quarters.  A  chicken  is  a  whole  lot 
like  a  tree,  if  it  stays  in  one  place  very 
long  it  fairly  takes  root,  and  hates  to  be 
moved.  That  is  why  moving  diverts  their 
attention  from  laying  for  awhile,  and  if 
yoti  fail  to  keep  the  moving  habit,  the 
pullets  soon  acquire  the  laying  habit. 

Now  all  the  large  breeds  have  a  weight 
clause  in  the  standard,  so  that  anyone 
breeding  pure  bred  fowls  in  the  large 
breeds  must  get  size  and  weight.  These 
are  best  obtained  by  a  longer  growing 
season  and  by  getting  a  good  start  before 
the  hot  weather  comes  on.  It  is  very  hard 
to  make  everybody  understand  these 
things,  and  just  because  they  don't  fully 
understand  they  jump  at  conclusions  that 
have  practically  no  foundation  in  facts  at 
all.  One  lady  wrote  me  last  summer  that 
she  was  changing  from  Leghorns  to  Or- 
pingtons because  she  wanted  something 
that  would  lay  earlier  and  be  large  at  the 
same  time.  As  far  as  the  laying  earlier  is 
concerned,  it  can  be  done,  but  just  about 
two  generations  will  reduce  the  size  so 
much  that  she  will  have  a  new  breed  wiih- 
out  a  name. 

Cake  and  QUALITY. — There  is  not  any- 
thing in  the  live  stock  world  that  can  be 
spoiled  so  soon  as  poultry,  perhaps  lie- 
cause  their  lives  are  not  very  long  at 
most  and  there  are  so  many  ways  for 
neglect.  I  remember  one  time  seeing  a 
fine  hatch  of  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  with 
splashes  of  white  in  the  plumage.  There 
were  about  five  hundred  chicks  and  they 
were  being  brooded  in  two  small  brooders 
that  accommodated  them  as  day  old 
chicks  but  were  entirely  too  small  for 
them  at  the  stage  I  saw  them.  Tie 
owner  while  showing  me  the  chicks  lie- 
rated  the  breeder  he  bought  the  eggs 
from,  roasting  him  to  a  turn.  After  he 
got  through1,  I  told  hini  that  the  breeder 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  that  I  hated  to 
hear  him  blamed  for  what  he  could  not 
help.  Well,  this  man  thought  he  ought 
10  help  it,  but  I  said,  "How  can  he  control 
your  brooding,  for  there  is  where  the 
fault  is." 

The  man  was  astonished  and  could  not 
understand  how  the  brooding  could  be  re- 
sponsible, but  I  showed  him  that  by, 
crowding  the  chicks  in  those  two  small 
brooders  the  chicks  were  bruised  a  little 
in  places,  and  that  wherever  there  was 
a  bruise  the  feathers  came  out  white,  just 
the  same  as  the  hair  comes  white  when  a 
horse  has  been  bruised.  I  told  him  to 
wait  until  the  chicks  shed  their  feathers 
the  last  time,  "before  condemning  the 
breeder,  and  he  said  he  would,  and  also 
that  he  would  let  nie  know  how  they 
tuned  out.    Some  months  after  we  met 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  (ending 
his  name. 


Ask  an 
about  the 


"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  BIdg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


You  Mat  nll'or.l  to  Inkc  chiineex  when  l>»>  ins  <-lil<-kx,  anil 
irhea  row  deal  iritis'  un  you  are  aaaared  of  th<-  bent. 

Our  Stock  of  S.  f  .  White  I.eKhorns  Is  I  he  result  of  1111  veiir* 
of  careful  aucl  intelligent  I. re.-. linn. 

W  hen  you  (ret  ehleks  from  iih  yoti  are  certain  or  a  Mock 
that  Im  vlKoroun  and  of  the  bent  In  y  I  iik  Mtraln  In  the  niunlry. 
Prices  uml  literature  Kindly  Kent  free  on  reiiuext. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Night 
Old 


This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  Invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distil'ate,  Engine  Distillate.  Coal  Oil, 
and.  m  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks,  10  Days  Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
about  an  Arenberg  Patent  Stove.  county  in  the  United  States. 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

This  picture  show.-;  1200  happy  and  con- 
tented little  chicks  enjoying  the  "FRESM 
AIK  ECONOMY  BROODER,"  which  sup- 
plies them  with  warm,  fresh  air  and  the 
necessary  heat.  This  brooder  is  run  at 
the  remarkably  low  cost  of  11  cents  for 
24  hours  which  is  the  cost  of  1 '4  gal.  of 
engine  distillate  used  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Tf  interested,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  catalogue  giving  detailed  in- 
formation In  regard  to  the  brooder. 

H.  A.  GEORGE 

Day  Scene.  Petaluma,  Cal.  R.  F.  D.  2 


VINDICATED  AT  LAST 

CROLEY'S  THEORY— that  the  best  egg  production  was  from 
a  mash  containing  a  mixture  of  MEAT  SCRAP  and  FISH  MEAL. 

In  the  year's  competitive  egg  laying  contest  held  at  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Agricultural  College— 1071  eggs  laid  by  5  hens  fed  on 
such  a  mixture. 

Mix  CROLEY'S  HIGH  PROTEIN  MEAT  SCRAP  (which  con 
tains  25 '/',  FISH  MEAL)  in  your  own  mash  and  get  the  same  results. 

Manufactured  THE  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

FOR    SALE    BY    ALL  DEALERS 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the   rest,   because  we   have   Better  Stoek 

:ind  Better  I   -m  and  because  we  do 

Hive  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  requost,  without  cost. 

Sincle  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
<AKI.  IJ.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
I'etnlunui,  Cnl. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  wilh  \k 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
ful method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 

PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 
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and  he  told  me  my  theory  was  all  right 
for  his  hens  were  just  as  fine  a  lot  of 
Brown  Leghorns  as  he  ever  saw;  I  told 
him  that  what,  I  said  was  not  theory,  but 
actual  knowledge. 

Theory  is  not  any  use  only  as  a  guide 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  in  anything,  and 
in  raising  poultry.  It  is  a  mighty  poor 
guide  at  all;  one  ounce  of  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory, 
so  I  for  one,  don't  use  much  of  it. 

Reason  is  the  best  guide,  but  few  ap- 
ply it.  just  where  and  when  it  is  needed. 
K  my  friend  had  used  reason,  he  would 
have  known  that  his  chicks  could  not 
crowd  and  jostle  each  other  in  such  small 
space  without  being  injured;  he  would 
also  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  in- 
juries would  affect  the  feathers. 

I  have  known  chicks  to  be  all  bruised 
up  until  the  skin  was  black  from  being 
taken  in  a  stage  over  the  mountains, 
every  time  the  stage  gave  a  lurch  the  poor 
chicks  bumped  each  other  and  when  they 
arrived  at  their  journey's  end  they  were 
pitifully  bruised  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Care  in  Shipping. — But  that  could  all 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  packing,  for 
I  have  sent  chicks  over  the  same  route 
and  every  one  lived  and  did  well.  And 
here  is  die  way  I  did  it:  First,  I  lined  a 
basket  with  nice,  soft  hay,  putting  a 
stitch  here  and  there  to  hold  in  place.  The 
bottom  was  well  spread  with  the  same 
material  and  then  I  made  three  compart- 
ments, putting  thirty-five  chicks  in  each. 

S.   C.  WHITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $1.00  per  100. 
My   stock   is  thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  be  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

I  Box        Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


Over  the  chicks  I  put  a  soft,  warm  cloth 
just  low  enough  to  touch  them  when  sit- 
ting down,  and  over  that  a  light  cushion 
of  feathers.  Of  course  it  was  a  little 
trouble,  but  I  was  more  than  repaid  in 
knowing  that  the  chicks  went  safe  and 
sound  to  their  destination.  As  long  as 
the  motion  lasted  it  is  very  probable  that 
those  chicks  sat  perfectly  still  under  the 
soft  cover.  Something  to  brood  under  is 
what,  a  small  chick  craves,  it  is  nature 
urging  it  to  be  natural  and  every  time  we 
work  with  nature  we  are  going  to  win. 

The  other  chicks  had  been  sent  in  a 
patented  box  guaranteed  to  be  ventilated 
and  scientific,  but  science  did  not  figure 
on  mountain  roads  and  California  stage 
drivers.  Twice  I  got  repeat  orders  from 
that  man  and  the  chicks  always  went 
sate,  that's  where  home-made,  common 
sense  beat  patented  science.  Gumption, 
so  far  as  I  know  has  never  been  patented 
and  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  needed 
more  than  on  the  farm  and  especially  in 
the  poultry  yard. 

The  show  season  is  gel  ting  near  the 
end,  but  the  biggest  show  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  comes  off  this  month,  and  I  expect 
to  be  there,  so  will  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  a  good  account  of  this  midwinter 
show*  that  covers  over  two  acres  of 
ground  in  a  tent. 


Mrs.  J.  .1.  K.  La  Verne  asks  the  cause 
of  bowel  trouble  in  young  chicks,  and 
what  to  do  for  it  ? 

Bowel  (rouble  in  very  young  chicks  is 
usually  caused  by  a  chill.  *  It  is  very  hard 
for  us  here  to  believe  chicks  get  chilled 
because  not  feeling  the  cold  ourselves  we 
forget  that  chicks  have  really  undergone 
a  violent  change  from  incubator  to  the 
outside  atmosphere.  In  the  Eastern 
States,  great  care  is  exercised  in  moving 
chicks  from  incubator  to  brooder  even, 
and  also  in  seeing  that  the  brooder  itself 
is  warm  and  fit  to  receive  the  chicks.  But 
we  are,  as  a  rule,  very  careless  in  these 
little  matters  and  the  chicks  feel  the 
change  and  suffer  from  bowel  trouble. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  trouble  may 
be  traced  to  the  food,  but  more  often  it 
comes  from  a  chill  at  some  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  The  best  way  to  cure  it  is 
to  remove  the  chicks  to  new  ground  at 
once,  or  if  in  a  brooder,  clean  it  out  well 
and  spray  with  some  disinfectant.  Boil 
all  the  water  that  is  given  to  the  chicks 
and  feed  boiled  rice  once  or  twice  a  day 
in  which  a  little  cinnamon  is  mixed.  Do 
not  put  in  too  much  or  they  will  not  eat  it, 
keep  all  meat  away  and  just  feed  dry 
chick  feed  and  boiled  rice.  No  oatmeal 
or  any  other  cereal  but  the  rice,  if  chicks 
won't  eat  it,  feed  dry  chick  feed  and 
boiled  water  and  a  little  lettuce  . 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks*  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  noir  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
■n<  isfactlon. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Auth«r  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
■emi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Addreu:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FISH 

Meat  Meal  For  Poultry 

WE  GUARANTEE 

I  —Better  egg  result*  than  from  any 
*  brand  of  "beef  scraps." 

O  — Positively  no  fish  flavor  In  eggs 
~  or  meat  of  birds  fed  on  it. 

O  — None    of    the    digestive  troubles 
that  many  "beef  scraps"  eause. 

— Lower  mortality  among  hens  fed 
■  to  force  a  high  egg  production. 

5— Baby  chicks  thrive  on  it;  they 
don't  die,  as  they  often  do  on  "beef 
scraps." 

Petaluma  .R„e,pre,ss„i^ondcr 

"PACIFIC  PIONEER" 

(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices,  and 
feeding  test  reports. 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38-42  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Get  More 
Eggs 

Feed  your  hens  W  P  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
In  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  Increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


TY  I  \J 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  selected  and  mated  to  imported  stork  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  in  excess  of 
i  above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  75  per  cent  fer- 
tility guaranteed.  • 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed — well 
culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS — TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — BHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 
BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  baby  chicks  at  $15  per  hundred  and  $6  per 
hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES— SILVER  SPANGLED  HAM  BURGS,  eggs  by  the  setting 

at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels  at  $3  each. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK. 


NO  CULLS. 


You  Should  Insist  On  Having 

POMONA 


(Patented) 


LARGE 
STOCK 
QUICK 
DELIVERY 


GATES 

AND 

VALVE 


NO 

DELAYS 
IN 

SHIPMENTS 


FOR 


Cement  Pipe 
Irrigation 

because  they  are  recognized  by  leading  irrigators  and  cement  men 
everywhere  as  the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  52  P. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PIMPS 

Our  Agentm  for  ,the  San  Joaquin  Valley  arc  PEASE-B1  \  DY-TA  VI.OR  CO., 

Portervllle. 
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Home  Improvement,  No.  9. 

A  Private  Sewer  System. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rlkai,  Prkss.] 

The  running  water  which  in  a  pre- 
vious article  on  the  plumbing  ot  the 
country  home  it  was  suggested  should 
lie  brought  into  every  house  in  the 
country,  necessarily  presupposes  some 
system  tor  the  disposal  of  that  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  every  house  should 
have  complete  arrangements  for  the 
sanitary  disposal  of  kitchen  and  all  other 
wastes  in  order  that  the  health  of  the 
family  be  protected. 

If  there  is  no  sewage  system  and  all 
wastes  are  simply  thrown  out  on  the 
ground,  disease  is  invited  to  be  present. 
Kitchen  wastes  mean  flies,  night  sewage 
means  typhoid  germs  at  some  time  or 
another,  flies  and  typhoid  germs  mean 
typhoM  in  the  family,  and  even  if  the 


Cover  for  Washtub. 


typhoid  does  not  develop,  other  sick- 
nesses may,  and  throwing  wastes  out  on 
the  ground  is  an  awfully  poor  way  of 
doing  things  at  the  best,  of  it. 

Once  running  water  is  brought  into  the 
house,  and  naturally  a  water  closet  in- 
stalled, it  goes  without,  saying  that  all 
sewage  will  run  out  in  the  sewage  system, 
is  a  great  convenience,  besides  being 
cleaner  and  more  healthful.  Running 
water,  or  a  private  sewage  system,  pre- 
supposes that  there  is  lower  ground  than 
where  the  house  is,  and  it  is  a  rare  place 


Ileal  lag    I  he    \\  liter. 


that  the  house  cannot  be  located  higher 
than  some  surrounding  land,  and  a  poor 
designer  who  does  not  get  a  house  lo- 
cated with  some  drainage  away  from  it. 

Septic  System. — Sewage  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  house  in  a  septic 
system,  the  most  reasonable  and  sanitary 
system  that  there  is,  and  one  very 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  make.  How  the 
main  feature  of  t li is  is  arranged  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  size  of  one  of  these  tanks  depends 
upon  the  number  of  persons  using  the 
system,  or  perhaps  say,  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  disposed  of.  which  means 
the  same  thing.  It  is  usual  to  allow  four 
Cubic  feet  of  space  in  each  tank  for  every 
person  using  the  system.  Nine  persons 
therefore  will  require  that  each  tank  con- 
tain 3(>  cubic,  feet  of  spate,  or  to  be  three 
Teet  square  by  four  feet  deep.  For  a 
family  of  four  or  riv*.  two  hogsheads  set 
in  cement  will  be  large  enough.  The 
shape  of  the  tanks  are  of  no  special  im- 
portance. 

Both  tanks  are  to  be  the  same  size 


and  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  first 
tank  is  where  the  first  great  activity 
in  sewage  change  goes  on,  but  tank  No.  2 
is  necessary  to  have  the  final  stage  of 
sewage  change  properly  accomplished. 
These  tanks  are  located  a  little  distance 
from  the  house  and  connected  with  the 
plumbing  by  glazed  terra  cotta  pipes  with 
well  cemented  joints. 

A  cast  iron  pipe  leads  from  the  terra 
cotta  into  the  first  tank  and  ends  in  an 
ell  which  projects  about  18  inches  down 
into  the  tank.  The  outlet  of  this,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  diagram  is  always  closed 
by  the  water  in  the  tank. 

On  the  farther  side  and  near  the  top  of 
the  first  tank  is  another  pipe  leading  to 
tank  No.  2.  This  also  ends  in  an  ell, 
Which  sometimes  is  covered  and  other 
times  not.  The  outlet  of  tank  No.  2, 
however,  is  at  the  bottom,  although  the 
pipe  that  removes  this  water  is  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  "Y",  with  the  top. 
where  the  bend  comes,  very  nearly  but 
not  quite  as  high  as  the  pipe  that  runs 
into  tai.k  2.     The  farther  side  of  the 


The  Septic  Tanks 


outlet  pipe  runs  down  to  a  lower  point 
than  the  level  of  the  tanks,  and  from 
there  has  a  gradual  slope  so  that  it  goes 
off  by  gravity. 

Operation. — By  the  time  the  sewage 
gets  through  all  this  it  is  in  liquid  form 
entirely  so  that  the  work  of  the  final 
outlet  pipe  is  merely  to  get  rid  if  liquid. 
This  outlet  pipe  should  run  along  on  a 
gradual  slopp  until  it  reaches  within 
about  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


l  or   a    I. illli-    Wnate  Water. 


When  it  reaches  this  point  a  "Y"  joint 
of  glazed  terra  cotta  is  put  in  and  from 
each  arm  a  line  of  ordinary  porous  drain 
tile  laid.  These  lines  of  tile  must  have 
a  very  gradual  slope,  say  one-fourth  inch 
in  30  feet.  Each  line  should  be  about  30 
feet  long  in  light  soil  and  75  or  more  in 
heavy  soil. 

The  tiles  must  be  placed  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart  so  that  the 
liquid  will  wash  out  between  them,  and 
recks,  shells,  or  some  similar  material 
placed  over  each  joint  so  as  to  prevent 
the  dirt  from  sinking  in  and  blocking 
the  drain.  The  soils  will  then  absorb 
all  the  liquid  sewage  without  injury  to 
soil  or  sanital  ion. 

Bactkuai.  Action. — It  is  the  action  of 
bacteria  that  cause  the  sewage  to  he  dis- 
posed °f  so  weU  :i  septic  system,  and 
these  are  especially  active  in  two  places, 
tirsi  in  tank  No.  1,  and  secondly  when  the 
sewage  reaches  the  soil  between  the 
joints  of  the  drain  tile. 

The  first  lot  of  bacteria  can  work 
properly  only  without  air,  or  with  very 


little.  Thus  the  tanks  must  be  always 
tightly  closed  on  top.  The  bacteria  in 
this  tank  reduces  all  solids  to  a  liquid 
condition. 

The  bacteria  of  the  drain  can  work 
properly  only  with  lots  of  air,  and  Cali- 
fornia soils,  being  naturally  so  dry,  open 
and  well  aerated,  are  ideal  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  reason  why  the  second  tank 
is  needed  is  to  give  the  bacteria  in  the 
soils  plenty  of  air.  If  the  sewage  would 
flow  as  it  came  from  the  house  it  would 
keep  the  joints  of  the  drain  all  uniformly 
wet  and  it  would  drown  out  the  bacteria 
except  a  few  on  the  surface.  As  a  septic- 
tank  discharges  only  about  once  a  day  the 
sewage  has  a  chance  to  dry  out  in  the 
soil,  the  bacteria  gets  a  lot  of  air.  and 
has  plenty  of  time  to  work  in  as  well 
as  an  excellent  appetite  while  they  are 
working. 


The  sewage  when  they  get  through 
with  it  is,  as  previously  stated,  perfectly 
harmless.  It  also  does  not  injure  the 
soil,  and  as  it  contains  considerable  fer 
tllizing  material  it  is  excellent  for  plant 
growth.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory  to 
have  the  drain  run  through  vegetable 
garden,  alfalfa  or  orchard,  provided  plow- 
ing is  done  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  tile. 
If,  however,  there  are  trees  or  berry 
vines  whose  roots  can  get  to  the  tile,  it 
is  very  advisable  to  have  the  farther  end 
of  the  drain  open  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  prevent  bunches  of 
roots  from  forming  and  blocking  up  the 
drain. 

In<  iiikvi  ai.  Mattkhs.  —  Provided  no 
such  sept  ice  system  is  built,  there  is  no 
running  water  in  the  house,  an  ordinary, 
primitive  closet  is  used,  and  kitchen 
wastes  are  thrown  out  on  the  ground. 


FARMERS  WANTED 

In  Arizona 


nig  opportunities  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  Government  reports 
tell  of  rich  soil  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep — rich  as  the  NMle. 

Farmers  who  are  being  crowded  out  of  California  on  account  of  high 
land  prices,  should  visit  tlie  great  Salt  River  Valley. 

Alfalfa,  ^;orn,  wheat,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  sugar  beets,  decid- 
uous and  citrus  trees,  dates,  poultry,  stock  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  $40.00  per  acre  is  about,  the  average  net  profit  from  raising 
alfalfa.  They  cut  an  average  of  six  tons  to  the  acre  and  Ibis  has  been 
Belling  from  $S .00  to  $16.00  a  ton. 

A  Swiss  who  has  lived  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  for  eight  years,  anil 
who  has  been  in  the  dairy  business  all  bis  life,  writes:  "I  never  have 
seen  a  countrj   where  stock  does  so  well  and  matures  so  quickly." 

Cheap  Land — Abundance  of  Water 

There  is  an  abundance  of  "stored  water"  in  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Thousands  of  acres  -of  land  are  ready  (or 
the  plow. 

Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona,  i*  :i  winter  paradise  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  There  are  other  good  towns,  such  as  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glendale. 
and  the  new  town  or  Chandler.  Good  markets.  Itailroad  facilities 
excellent.    Splendid  schools  and  churches. 

bow  railroad  rates  from  I.os  Angeles  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in 
parties  of  three  or  more.  Write  lor  fort?  page  book  on  the  resources 
of  M-iricopa  County  and  inducements  that  are  offered  to  settlers.  Kami 
prices  at  present  are  very  reasonable. 

Address:   Vernon   l..  chirk.  Com  misaloaer  of  Immigration, 
Dent,  Two,  w.i  Fleming  Bloek,  Phoenix,  Xri/onn. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 
We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 
Inches  up. 

Special  feature*  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 


I— I 


THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Ma.rysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Patented. 

Jaekiion  "1IM2"  Direct  t.'onneeled  Pump. 


JACKSON 

Direct  Connected 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  power  Haver*  In  the  Irrigation 
System,  on  the  farm,  and  are  the  rc- 
Htilt  of  yearn  of  designing  and  test- 
ing along  Helen! Ific  lines. 

They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one-horse  power  up. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IROIM  WORKS 

11.17-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  21S  No.  Lo»  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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there  are  still  certain  simple,  inexpen- 
sive and  convenient  arrangements  that 
can  be  provided  to  protect  health  and 
further  convenience.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  California  soils  and  climate 
are  such  as  to  work  against  typhoid 
development.  The  warm,  dry  air  usually 
quickly  dries  up  wastes  thrown  out,  be- 
fore even  the  flies  have  much  of  a  chance 
to  breed.  The  deep,  open  soils  containing 
lots  of  lime  quickly  purify  everything 
that  sinks  into  them,  and  further,  the 
wells  from  which  drinking  water  is  se- 
cured are  almost  invariably  out  of  the 
reach  of  surface  contamination  except 
possibly  dining  heavy  and  long  continued 
rains.  Nevertheless  some  small  system 
for  disposing  of  wastes  is  greatly  desir- 
able. 

This  will  also  be  in  the  form  of  a  line 
of  drain  tile  leading  from  the  kitchen 
door,  or  some  convenient  place,  out  into 
the  garden  or  elsewhere.  This  is  to  be 
laid  like  the  drain  tile  of  the  septic 
system,  glazed  terra  cotta  being  used 
until  it  does  get  to  the  garden. 

One  of  the  illustrations  will  show  just 
how  this  is  to  be  stalled.  The  "Y"  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  illustration  is  not 
necessary  on  this,  but  shows  the  way 
the  drain  of  the  septic  system  is  planned. 
The  stem  of  the  "Y"  is  glazed  terra  cotta, 
well  cemented  together,  to  the  arms  of 
the  drain  tile. 

The  starting  points  for  this  kitchen 
drain  is  in  a  small  concrete  hopper  with 
a  cover  worked  on  a  hinge.  To  the  front 
of  the  cover  is  attached  a  cord  which  runs 
up  over  a  pulley  and  loaded  on  the  other 
end  with  a  small  counterpoise.  Then 
when  the  housewife  wishes  to  throw  out 
some  waste  water  she  pulls  down  a  bit  on 
the  cord,  the  cover  opens,  and  the  water 
is  thrown  in.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
pump  or  some  other  water  supply  at- 
tached to  this  so  that  it  can  get  a  little 
flooding  now  and  then.  Naturally  no 
solid  matter  of  any  size  can  go  into  this 
system  or  be  disposed  of  if  it  does  go  in. 

Earth  Closet. — This  still  leaves  the 
matter  of  a  closet  still  open  and  for  that 
the  following  plan  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired for  convenience  and  sanitation. 

Saw  a  barrel  in  two,  or  have  two  big 
boxes  attached  to  runners  so  that  the 
horse  can  be  hooked  on  and  haul  them 
off  as  he  would  a  sled.  They  are  to  be  of 
a  size  that  will  enable  them  to  be  run  in 
under  closet  so  that  all  sewage  can  drop 
into  them. 

Before  they  are  put  in  place  a  layer  of 
light  soil  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  bottom 
and  a  box  of  soil  is  always  kept  at  hand 
in  the  closet  so  that  some  can  be  thrown 
over  the  sewage  at  once.  This  soil  will 
absorb  all  odors  and  prevent  flies  or  other 
insects  from  breeding.  Then  when  it  is 
time  to  remove  the  sewage,  a  horse  is 
hooked  on,  and  hauls  it  off  to  the  fields. 
The  soil  or  sand  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  proposition,  as  it  will  keep  things 
much  cleaner  as  well  as  more  healthful. 

Thus  all  wastes  can  be  provided  for. 
Water  in  the  house  is  a  great  thing  for 
health,  comfort  and  convenience.  Water 
in  the  house  means  some  sewage  system, 
and  a  septic  system  is  simple,  cheap, 
easily  constructed,  and  very  effective. 
If  running  water  is  not  brought  into  the 
house,  the  other  two  arrangements  de- 
scribed should  certainly  be  installed. 

[Note. — The  above  will  answer  an  in- 
quiry regarding  the  disposal  of  sewage. 
The  illustrations  of  the  location  of  bath- 
tub in  relation  to  stove,  and  the  moveable 
cover  for  the  washtubs  should  have  ac- 
companied the  article  on  Water  in  the 
House,  December  21,  1912.  They  may 
just  as  well  go  here  as  being  the  first 
part  of  the  system  of  Water  in  the  House, 
while  the  other  two  illustrations  deal 
with'  the  second  part.  I 


Which  Man  Are  You? 


Name 


Address 


Store 

r 

/ 

The  man  who  sends  his  voice  to  \  

transact  matters  of  business,  to  make  social  \( 
calls,  to  summon  help  in  emergencies?  V 

For  this  man  the  telephone  does  these  things 
instantly  and  with  no  limit  on  time  or  distance.  V 
That  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  farmers 
find  it  profitable  to  use 

tYgsferfJ'EkcTric 
Rural  Telephones 

Or,  are  you  this  man  who  must  hitch  up  and  drive, 

lose  time  on  the  road,  and  miss  the  highest  prices  for  your 
crops  because  you  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the  market? 
The  man  without  a  telephone  has  a  big  handicap-  If  you 
are  that  man,  get  a  Western  Electric  Telephone. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  illustrated  book  on  rural 
telephones.     Tells  how  to  build  a  telephone  line. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Booklet 
No. 

77 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Savannah  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Oaktand 

Richmond  Minneapolis  Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Dallas  St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Houston  Indianapolis  Denver  Portland 

Cincinnati  Salt  Lake  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


A  Power  House  ouJ/heeb! 


I 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired— the 
onlyf  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

''V-ite  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

40  Park  St,  *t.  Wash  ins:  ton.  Wis. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisco.Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


IR  RIG  41 10  v 

PURPOSES H 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


1 — |  Runs  cream 

Turns  the 

^^_J  separator  and 

1 

1 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowti. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIESl  OFFICESl 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  *18  Market  St.,  Saa  Franciace,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentoa  station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Lm  Aagelea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AIM  D    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Finn  mm*  Bryant  Sim.,  San  Francl.cn,  Cal. 


WHf^ER<OBURN(? 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

san  Francisco  California 


LOS  ANGELES. 

California's 
Celebrated 

Axle  Grease 

Has  helped  to  move 
California's  Loads 
for  50  Years. 

It  will  Help  Yours 
To  Day 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  «&  CO., 
H11-91B  Crocker  Building,   Saa  FrnneUco. 
Established  1860. 
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HURRAH!     HURRAH!  HURRAH! 
THE  TUNIfBIi  IS  PIWISHBD 

The  Oakland  and  Antioch  Electric  Rail- 
way will  run  regular  trains  from  Oakland 
to  Lafayette,  Walnut  Creek,  Concord  and 
beyond  within  thirty  days. 

Transportation  is  all  we  needed  in  the 
beautiful 

MOUNT   DIABLO  COl.VTRV. 
We  have  everything  else. 

EXCELLENT  LOCATION, 
.lust  Back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills. 
Commuting  distance  from  Oakland  and 
fan  I'rancisco. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 
Never  too  warm — Never  too  cold. 
BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY. 
Healthful  locality. 
NO  MALARIA. 
BEST  OF  SOIL. 
You  can  grow  anything  grown  anywhere 
in  California. 
SPLENDID  WATER. 
Perfect  Home  Conditions. 
Good  Schools,  Churches,  etc. 
The  Coming  Home  Place  for  those  em- 
ployed In  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Two  years  will  treble  the  population  of 
Lafayette,    Walnut    Creek    and  Concord. 
Hundreds    will   Live   and   Prosper  where 
None  live  now. 


What  does  that  mean,  to  Values. 
Go  Anywhere. 
Look  Anywhere. 
What  has  Transportation  done  to 
Values  Anywhere. 
The  same  will  liapen  here. 
This  is  your  opportunity. 
Our  terms  are  very  liberal. 
Anyone  can  pay  them. 

You  can  buy  a  Lot,  an  Acre,  or  anything 
you  want. 


Don't  wait  until  the  Road  is  running 
its  cars. 

Make  your  selection  now. 

Watch  tli.  MOUNT  DIALO  CO!  NTH \ 
grow. 


Our  Valley  is  the  Last  Section  within 
commuting  distance  of  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  to  be  opened  for  Ideal  Homes, 
and  the  LAST  is  the  BEST. 

If  you  want  to  Live  and  Enjoy  Life. 
If  you  want  to  cut  the  High  Cost  of 
Living, 

I.W KSTIGATK   OIR  LANDS. 

«'all  at  office  or  write 

H.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 

734  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Office — 1538  Broadway.  Oakland. 
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HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 -is  

_  A  Friend  to  tne  i  ai.r.cr 

It  is  a  book  issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191  1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

007   v  bisk  n  Commercial  ill  tin.. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


HesiffieN 

Write  today  for  free 
book   of  TREES.  B 
SHRUBS,  VINES  and 
PLANTS. 
Mention  this  Paper,  j 


LIME 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
'S3    Mcrchnnta   Exchnnge  llldg.. 
San  Francisco. 


Agricultural  Review. 


[Continued  From  Page  110.) 


New  Bug  Man. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
fruit  work  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
which  until  recently  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  R.  .Tones,  who  resigned  sev- 
eral months  ago  to  go  into  business  with 
a  large  manufacturing  company,  will  bl 
in  charge  cf  A.  G.  Hammer,  assistant  in 
deciduous  fruit  investigations.  Mr.  Ham- 
mer was  formerly  connected  with  the 
thrills  work  in  California.  His  duties 
will  extend  all  over  California  fruit  dis- 
tricts, although  the  headquarters  will  be 
in  San  Jose. 


Raisin  Conditions. 

The  seedless  varieties  of  raisins  are 
said  to  be  about  all  cleaned  up.  One  big 
packing  company  is  out  for  a  few  tons  of 
the  1913  crop  to  start  sales  to  the  job- 
bers and  is  said  to  be  offering  4  cents  for 
the  coming  crop  and  3M>  cents  for  the 
three  following  years.  The  market  for 
Muscats  continues  dull  all  over,  with  a 
few  sales  of  from  2Vi  to  2>_.  cents  in  the 
sweatbox.  Wine  grapes  are  also  dull.  It 
is  said  that  a  proposition  has  been  made 
by  the  association  to  contract  for  five 
years  at  $11  per  ton  if  half  of  the  vines 
can  be  taken  out. 


Berry  Growers'  Union. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sevastopol 
lurry  Growers.  Inc..  was  held  January 
■:.».  The  past  year  was  very  prosperous. 
The  Loganberries  brought  $80  per  ton 
for  the  -hipping  berries  and  $58  for  the 
canning  grades,  with  other  berries  at  cor- 
responding figures.  Sebastopol  apple  men 
this  year  shipped  out  about  425  cars. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  3,000  cars  of 
apples  shipped  from  the  Pajaro  valley 
this  year,  about  500  cars  of  which  arc 
held  in  the  State  in  cold  storage. 


Prune  Conditions  Improving. 

The  demand  for  prunes  is  said  to  be 
increasing  appreciably  recently  and  buy- 
ers are  out  and  around  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  more  numerous  than  a  while  ago, 
although  they  are  offering  no  more  than 
before,  except  for  the  large  sizes.  Both 
from  the  East  and  in  the  orchards  the 
larger  sizes  seem  to  be  in  demand,  and  it 
is  rumored  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
tc  corner  these.  The  best  kind  of  a  crop 
is  hardly  expected  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley next  fall.  The  orchards  have  borne 
heavily  tor  two  years  on  scant  moisture 
supplies,  and  the  way  the  rain  held  off 
until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  made  a  num- 
ber of  growers  think  we  were  in  for  an- 
other dry  year,  so  they  pruned  their  trees 
very  heavily. 


Jastro  Re-elected. 

H.  A.  Jastro,  of  Bakersfield,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association.  Denver  was 
selected  as  the  location  for  the  next  an- 


No  8  I  Combined 


Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

cuts  down  the  work  of  growing 
'corn,  potatoes  and  similar  crops. 
Gives  bigger  and  better  re 
suits     Adapted  for  more 
different  kinds  of  j*;ld 
work   than  any 
similar  tool. 
IStrong,  light,  easy  to 
\handle.     Fully  guaranteed. 

IT D  IT  IT  «4.p«r»  Illustrated  etulor. 
*  ■».«-■  Ci  Write  for  lltodar. 

.  S  L  Allen  &  Co  BoxlZ03FPtaila  Pa 


nual  convention.  Resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed endorsing  the  bill  for  Federal  super- 


vision of  the  open  range,  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  American  cattlemen  in 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 


REX 


Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 


DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 
to  grivo  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

Ingredients  are  processed — 
Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab — for  Scale — for  Peach  Worm — for  Curl  Leaf — for  Red 
Spider — for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide — fungicide — vitalizer  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  results  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  Eor  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring— 

Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind  of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.   It  Pays. 
Our  Motto— "Bex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials. ' ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benlcla,  California 


Don't  Feed  Your  Last  Year's  Crops 
Into  Idle  Horses  This  Winter 


Sell  your  extra  horses  and  farm  with 
an  Avery  "LiRht-Weight"  Tractor  and 
"Self-Lift"  Plow.  Don't  keep  idle  horses 
any  lontrer  standing  around  eating  their 
heads  off. 

Agricultural  statistics  show  that  farm 
horses  average  only  about  100  full  days 
work  a  year.  The  other  265  days  time 
you  have  to  feed  them  just  the  same — 
all  for  nothing. 

You  can't  afford  this  expense— this 
waste— when  fuel  for  the  Avery  Gas  and 
Oil  Tractor  costs  less  than  horse  feed.  And 


I 


this  means  when  working.   When  Idle  a 
Tractor  costs  you  nothing  for  fuel. 
An  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  Cuts 
Cost  ol  Plowing  in  Hall 

Also  saves  you  money  in  discing,  har- 
rowing, seeding,  harvesting,  hauling  and 
other  farm  work.  Proved  by  definite  cost 
records  kept  by  owners  of  Avery  Outfits. 
Makes  farming  easier.  Enables  you  to 
raise  bigger  crops  by  doing  your  work 
better  and  quicker  at  just  the  right  time. 

Don't  stop  with  the  few  facts  we  can 
give  you  in  this  small  space. 

Write  for  Sold  on  Approval  Terms  and  Avery  Tractor  Book 

that  shows  how  any  man  on  a  Hmnll  nr  Innrc  stsed  farm  can  farm  with  power.  Tell9  about  the  little 
12-26  H.  P.  Baby  Avery  Tractor  built  for  small  farms-pulls  3  to  I  plows:  the  medium  sizc20-35H  P.— 
pulls  5  to  6  plows;  and  the  big  40-80  H.  P.— pulls  8  to  10  plows.  Explains  how  the  wonderfully  "Light- 
.■M«  W  BSMI  BSa.«  W  Wi-ii<lit"  of  Avery  Tractors  enables 
Al  B  ft^  stU^sr  them  to  travel  on  soy  ground  in  lit 
Soltl  Ilia  fl™  WKf  W  condition  to  be  worked  with  horses 
_  .  flHs*  YsT  ssannnt  ffm  I  al  ant*  why  they  don 't  pack  the  ground 
Oil  Ap-  —     ■»  W  m  and  waste  fuel.    Shows  why  Avery 

andFuHy  I  light-Weight" 
Write  lor  torn- 1  I  Tractor  and 

plete  Power  Farm-  f" 
ing  Facts  and  Avery  I 
Selling  Plan. 

AVERY  COMPANY, 


SelfL.rPlow 


Tractors  are  thf  himpifHt 
Shows  how  Avery  No-Man  Automatic 
**Sf  11-iJh"  Plow  <loes  away  with  a  plow- 
man, saves  hard  backbreaking  work 
and  saves  time.  Tells  about  the  Avery 
Company's  Policy  of  Selling  on  approv- 
al at  Ion  prim  and   backing  up  with 

•  i'  MUwat*M.  Write  today  for  1913 

complete  Avery  Tractor  Book  with 
Power  Farming  Facta  and  Complete 
Selling  Plan.  Address 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


AU 


1S08  Iowa  Street 

or  our  jobber.,  Ilnbh,  1'nrtrr  Co  ,    Oakland.  California 

»  Manufacturer*  nt'Arerv  l!n<lerm<>uvtc<l  Steam  Trartion  Engines,  "  Yellow-Fell 
TKrmkstm  anl  Gasoline  Farm  Trurlca. 


'  Grain 


hi 


Fertilizers 


Needs 

Phosphorus  and  I_  I  me 


I  He  S'J.r.n  worth  Ol  >l  lOO  8nperpMO*pIaat*  per  acre  now  nutl  Increntte  your 

yield  anywhere  from  I  to  1  ton*  »er  acre.  HlelicHt  PhoHphnrtiH  fertilizer  on  the 
market.    GypatUU  lx  only  a  Moil  *tlniulanl — eon  In  Inn  not  n  pound  of  plant  food — 

hut    I   ton  oi   MOCOCO  Superphosphate  contains]  :t,*il)  Mm.  of  net  mil   plnnt   f  I. 

Mneh  cheaper  than  Gynanm  in  the  end.    Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1 1 iuii  Grade  Blueetone  for  sole. 
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Professional  Directory 
SOIL  UTILIZATION 


FleM  and  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


S00  Central  Rldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Speaks  Spanish.     Mexican  and  Soutli 
American  Projects  Handled. 
CIVIL,    AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG.,  SUN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


Mexico,  protesting  against  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  cattle,  meat  products,  wool, 
sheep  and  hides;  declaring  for  a  physical 
valuation  of  railroads  as  the  basis  for 
fair  transportation  rates. 


More  Dairymen  Organize. 

Another  branch  of  the  State  Dairy  As- 
sociation was  formed  recently  at  Dixon, 
Solano  county.  H.  R.  Timrn  was  elected 
president,  Fred  A.  Hutton  vice-president, 
and  Ward  Watson  secretary.  Many  of 
those  connected  with  the  new  organiza- 
tion are  engaged  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing certified,  inspected,  or  ordinary 
market  milk. 

Organization  of  the  dairy  interests  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion has  been  furthered  by  the  appoint- 
ment by  D.  O.  Lively  of  advisory  com- 
mittees to  represent  the  interests  of  each 
breed  of  dairy  cattle.  Among  the  appoint- 
ments are:  George  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 
Jerseys;  A.  W.  Morris,  Woodland,  Hol- 
steins;  and  Charles  G.  Lathrop,  Stanford 
University,  Guernseys. 


oust  ration  train  covering  all  lines  of  agri- 
culture.    Prof.   Clarke  may  arrange  to 


have  one  of  these  trains  sent  over  Hi 
Santa  Fe. 


R.  Ft.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Imported  Stallions. 

A.  C.  Ruby,  of  'he  firm  of  Ruby  & 
Bowers,  importers  and  breeders  of  draft 
horses,  is  visiting  California.  A  carload 
of  Shires  and  Belgians  was  added  to  the 
firm's  stable  at  Davis.  Mr.  Bowers,  Cali- 
fornia member  of  the  firm,  says  that  they 
have  now  at  Davis  over  forty  stallions 
raid  mares  and  that  they  anticipate  a  big 
trade  this  season.  Recent  sales  of  stal- 
lions were  made  at  Soledad,  Salinas,  Cor- 
coran, and  Bakersfield. 


Hog  Ranch  Grows. 

The  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Woodland, 
has  bought  out  the  entire  herd  of  Berk- 
shirts  of  the  Four  Oaks  Stock  Co.  of 
Woodland.  This  makes  the  company  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
pure-bred  herds  of  Berkshires  in  the 
State.  Tt.  has  about.  26  sows  and  six  herd 
boars,  headed  by  Artful  Masterpiece,  the 
1912  Grand  Champion.  Backing  him  up 
are  Ravenwood  Longfellow  10th,  and  Ber- 
ry's Combination,  which  are  well  known 
for  the  kind  of  pigs  they  get.  Tne  com- 
pany is  working  to  make  the  best  kind 
of  a  record  at  the  Exposition  and  is 
on  the  way  to  be  heard  from  there. 


Two  dairy  specials  are  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  place  of  the  dem- 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 


RIPON,  CAL. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grasa, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  111. 


"The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story" 

Superior  Beet  Drills 

Made  in  two  styles — Plain  and  Fertilizer — with  shoe  or  double  disc 
furrow  openers,  adjustable  to  plant  16  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
four  rows  at  a  time.  Spacing-  bars  arc  furnished  with  each  drill,  en- 
abling the  user  to  make  the  necessary  spacing  without  the  use  of  meas- 
uring instruments.  These  bars  hold  the  furrow  openers  the  exact  dis- 
tance apart,  thus  making  the  rows  easy  to  cultivate. 

The  Superior  Feed  is  especially  adapted  to  beet  seed  and  has  wide 
range  of  quantity.  Agitators  furnished  with  every  drill.  No  "bridging" 
of  seed. 

Gauge  wheels  can  be  used  as  press  wheels  if  desired.  Assure  even 
depth  of  planting. 

Send  for  the  Superior  California  Beet  Drill  folder.  Read  it  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Beet  Drill. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Springfield.  Ohio 


APPLES! 

Large  stock,  varieties  adapted  to 
California  —  Banana,  Pearmain, 
Belleflower,  Rome  Beauty,  Jona- 
than, Stayman  Winesap,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity. 


PEARS  AND  APRICOTS. 

Scarce  1liis  year,  but  wo  have  a 
gbod  stock.  Strong  trees.  $25  per 
100. 


CHERRIES,  PERSIMMONS 
AND  QUINCES. 

Money  in  all  of  thoso,  $15  in  $22 
per  100. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

A  few  hundred  Placentia  left. 
Ouder  quick. 


VALENCIA  ORANGES  AND  EU- 
REKA LEMONS,  NOT  FROZEN. 


Everything  else  in  fruits. 
Everything  else  in  ornamentals. 
The  oldest  nursery  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Write  for  our  price  list. 

PIONEER  NURSERY 

DEPT.  R 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


FANCY   GRAFTING   WOOD   FOR  SALE 

LdJTHER  BURBANK'S  newest  and  best 
varieties.  Formosa,  Gaviota,  and  Santa 
Rosa  Plums  (best  shipping  plums  grown). 
Also  his  early  Burbank  Cherry — earliest 
good  cherry  grown,  his  Standard  Prune 
(will  dry  24  to  the  pound — dark,  and  fine 
flavor;  heavy  bearer).  His  Sugar  Prune 
— fine  dryer  and  shipper. 

The  new  plum  Vacaville,  first  blue  plum 
to  ripen,  large,  fine  flavor  and  shipper. 
Imperial  Prune  (Felix  Jellet  strain), 
heavy  annual  bearer,  20-30  to  pound. 
Robe  de  Sargent;  large  prunes.  The  new 
blue  plum  President,  large,  late,  very  fine. 

For  prices  write  H.  A.  BASSFORD, 
Ulntls  Ruuolio,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  oar  usual  Block  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  iavite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. Ail  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  oh  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders ;  hell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  tip. 

SEND  FOR  OP R  NEW  CATALOG  OP  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS,  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 
BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  FftCtory,  Rurea,  Ohio 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMPLEX  SPRAYER 

AUTOMATIC — COMPRESSED  AIR 

Capacity,  3  gallons;  weight  loaded, 
35  Mis.  May  be  curried  vertically  or 
horizontally.  The  Cheapest,  Mont 
Practicul,  and  Rent  Sprayer  Made, 
regardless  of  Name,  Make  or  Price. 
Send  order  for  HruMN,  $7.50,  or  Gal- 
vanized. $5.75.  Try  It  for  Ten  Day*. 
We  take  all  the  Risk.  Write  for 
valuable  Sprayer  Guide — It'a  Free. 

HOUSEHOLD   SUPPLY  CO., 
200  Riulto  Rldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Home  Ciicle, 


When  Order  Is  Home's  First  Law. 


She  was  a  charming-  little  lady.  Her 
trim  gray  coat  and  gown  were  perfect, 
with  gloves  to  match,  and  a  washbowl 
type  of  hat,  black,  trying,  severe,  at- 
tempted  in  vain  its  apparent  duty  of  ex- 
tingiasher  over  her  delicately  piquant 
face,  where  big  brown  eyes  danced  and 
the  fresh  rose  came  and  went  in  trans- 
parent akin  that  did  not  seem  at  all  out 
Of  keeping  with  the  soft  whiteness  of  her 
hail'.  She  was  ihe  mother  of  a  grown- 
up family  and  I  had  yet  to  find  her  out. 

She  began  this  day  to  chat  to  me  of 
her  home,  in  one  of  the  conservative 
suburbs  of  Boston,  where  to  say  of  a 
social  aspirant,  "She  does  not  come  from 

C          (naming  the  suburb),  she  does  not 

come  even  from  Boston,"  is  to  write  her 
down  nooody. 

".My  dear,  such  closets!  The  boys  re- 
bel because  the  drawing  room  is  so  small, 
but  then  I  tell  them  to  look  at  the 
closets.  I  believe  men  say  women  archi- 
tects just  plan  out  the  closets  first  and 
build  the  other  rooms  around  them  with 
what  space  is  left.  I'm  sure  that's  what 
I  should  do." 

"And  are  you  so  domestic,  Mrs. —  ?"  I 
ventured. 

"Domestic — I  wish  I  weren't.  I  wish 
I  could  do  something  as  you  do — write 
or  paint  or  sing — you  do  some  of  those 
things,  don't  you?"  (I  got  in  a  nod 
edgewise  as  she  ran  on.)  "But  you  see 
my  talent  is  for  housekeeping.  I  simply 
c  m't  let  it  alone  any  more  than  you 
eou'd  your  paint  brush — if  it  is  a  paint 
brush  that  rules  your  life.  My  husband 
and  the  boys  beg  me  not  to  take  it  so 
hard,  and  I  don't,  think  1  am  hard  on 
them  about  it— only  I  have  to  have  things 
just  £0." 

"You  mean  it  interferes  with  your 
social  life?" 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,  just  the  contrary. 
I  enjoy  society.  I  go  out  a  lot.  Those 
closets  are  really  the  thermometer  of  my 
mood,  I  assure  you.  Why.  they  are  the 
making  of  my  afternoon  at  the  art  club 
or  my  evening  at  the  opera.  For  when 
my  closets  are  all  in  order  I  am  full  of 
joy  wherever  I  am.  Then  I  go  out,  and 
I  do  have  such  a  good  time.  You  see,  it 
is  a  passion." 

"Was  it  always  so  with  you?"  I  asked. 

"II  was  this  way.  I  can  remember 
coming  home  one  day  from  school  and 
rinding  the  house  all  in  disorder.  Mother 
had  been  unexpectedly  called  away,  and 
there  things  were.  I  just  resolved  that 
that  house  should  lie  In  order  before 
night;  and  so  it  was — though  I  had 
never  made  my  own  bed  before.  It  came 
on  me  like  that.  From  that  time  on, 
order  was  a  passion  with  me.  and  I  was 
always  thinking  and  planning  how  I 
would  rearrange  things  to  make  them 
more  right  and  proper.  It  has  stayed  by 
me  all  my  life.  I  am  happy  today,  for  I 
ckn't  think  til  so  much  as  a  shoe  brush 
out  of  place  in  my  whole  house.  If  there 
were  I  should  run  home  quickly,  I  assure 
you." — Monitor. 


Graceful  Art  of  Being  Interesting. 

Arnold  Bennett,  in  his  latest  book, 
makes  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of 
the  hero  come  when,  instead  of  trying 
to  frame  a  suitable  reply  to  the  wit  of 
a  clever  woman,  he  puts  a  counter  ques- 
tion. 

"Really,"  she  murmured,  "you  pick 
things  up  easily.  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "do  you?" 

Yo;i  must  read  the  context  to  under- 
stand the  effectiveness  of  this  form  of 
repartee,  but  it  is  suggestive  to  those 


who  would  be  interesting.  Instead  of  re- 
lating examples  of  his  courage  or  clever- 
ness the  hero  draws  out  ideas  by  a  series 
of  simple  questions — "Do  you?"  or  "Are 
you?" 

Of  course,  there  is  danger  that  one 
may  develop  into  a  human  Interrogation 
point.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  people 
like  to  be  led  to  express  their  own  opin- 
ions rather  than  hear  those  of  others. 

The  woman  who  wishes  to  be  interest- 
ing must  endeavor,  first,  to  throw  upon 
others  the  burden  of  the  conversation, 
and  to  he  eager  to  hear  what  others  hove 
to  say.  No  amount  of  feigned  enthusiasm 
can  fool  the  person  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. If  we  are  bored  we  are  bound  to 
show  it  in  some  way. 

I  know  two  women,  both  of  whom 
have  attraction  and  charm.  When  people 
meet  them  they  are  drawn  to  them 
equally,  but  inevitably  the  younger  wo- 
man loses  her  grip.  Men  rave  over  her 
at  first,  but  in  a  short  time  grow  cold. 
The  older  woman,  on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  her  friends  as  long  as  she  will  bove 
them. 

"What  is  your  secret?"  she  was  asked. 

"It  is  because  I  love  to  hear  w  hat  other 
people  are  doing."  she  stated.  "I  love 
animals  and  nature — I  love  to  hear  about 
politics,  social  settlements  and  church 
work.  I  love  books,  art  and  music,  but  I 
do  not  think  these  last  are  the  only 
worth  while  things." 

I  have  seen  that  little  woman  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  children  who  lis- 
tened with  bated  breath  to  her  charm- 
ing tales.  Yet  it  was  not  always  they 
who  listened,  for  she  drew  them  out  with 
tactful  queslions,  and  they  told  their 
eager  stories. 

1  have  seen  her  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls,  all  worshipping  at  her 
shrine.  When  she  was  with  this  group 
she  had  little  to  say,  they  were  so  keen 
on  telling  their  own  experiences.  She 
heard  of  football,  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,  of  spreads  and  of  escapades 
without  number. 

Old  men  told  her  of  their  fishing  and 
hunting;  statesmen  poured  into  her  ear 
the  secrets  of  legislative  bodies,  old  wo- 
men talked  of  their  fancy  work,  and 
young  women  of  their  babies. 

You  will  say  that  she  made  a  slave  of 
herself,  that  she  had  no  chance  to  show 
what  was  in  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  gathering  material.  #  When  the 
time  came  for  her  to  talk,  she  knew 
humanity.  The  stories  told  to  her  by  the 
college  boys  and  girls  at  some  later  day 
amazed  the  statesmen.  The  funny  sayings 
of  the  eager  little  folk  came  in  for  after- 
dinner  recital. 

The  good  conversationalist  picks  up  in- 
formation everywhere.  A  dried  up  old 
maid  tells  you  of  cross-country  riding,  of 
foxes  and  hunters,  of  English  customs, 
of  pink  coats  and  of  meets.  She  speaks 
in  a  monotone,  and  you  have  to  force 
yourself  to  listen,  but  some  day  you  may 
be  invited  to  d'ne  at  a  country  club, 
where  the  knowledge  gleaned  from  that 
uninteresting  source  may  help  you  to 
shine,  as  you  chat  with  the  gentleman 
next  to  you,  whose  soul  is  absorbed  in 
Rport. 

Wi-  become  vivid  only  as  we  give  our- 
selves ardently  to  the  things  which  please 
those  about  us.  Who  are  dull  and  com- 
monplace? Those  whose  souls  are 
bounded  by  their  own  little  experiences. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


"Did  you'se  gil  anything?"  whispered 
the  burglar  on  guard  as  his  pal  emerged 
from  the  window.  "Naw.  de  bloke  wot 
lives  here  is  a  lawyer."  replied  the  other 
in  disgust.  "Dat's  hard  luck,"  said  the 
first;  "did  you'se  lose  anything?" — Ohio 
State  Journal. 


Have  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  wall 
and  ceil 
ings? 

THAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

It  lakes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  dues  t  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  put 
up,  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

It  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall-paper, 
for  you  paint  it  in  pleasing  colors;  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  read  it.    You'll  find  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations and  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply,  Lumber. 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

PURE- WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


D  E AVER  /<  pnttcii 

BOAT  _ 

Look  for 


Thlt  mark  it 
ttamped  on  the 
back  of  every 
panel. 


FOR  8AI.K  UY 

The  Lllley  &  Thurston  Co., 

KIALTO  BI,DO„  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
Cor  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
OAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  Is  In  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
I'lOHI'KCTEn,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
TRACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
YEAR'S  GUARANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OCT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
NEW  C.  I..  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE: — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  In  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  Q,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      ■        -  OAKLAND 


California  Stump  Puller 


—  IS  — 

Powerful 

Durable 

Reliable 

Gets  Ml 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  RUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  liinatlK,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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The  Poet  of  the  House. 


The  birthday  anniversary  on  the  25th 
of  January  of  Robert  Burns  recalls  one 
of  Col.  Ingersoll's  bits  of  eloquence  on 
such  an  occasion — one  of  the  most  simple 
and  beautiful  tributes  that  was  ever  of- 
fered to  the  memory  of  the  poet: 

"Tonight,  everywhere  in  the  broad  uni- 
verse where  two  or  three  Scotchmen  are 
gathered  together,  the  memory  of  Burns 
will  be  celebrated.  Why  is  Burns  so 
greatly  loved  by  the  common  people? 
We  love  Burns  because  he  made  common 
life  noble;  because  he  put  native  sense 
above  the  culture  of  the  schools;  because 
he  raised  the  lassie  of  the  field  to  the 
highest  pinnacle;  because  he  was  of  the 
people;  he  was  a  plowman.  We  love 
him  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius. 
And  a  man  of  genius  is  something  like 
a  spring.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
labor  about  a  spring,  the  clear  water 
comes  bubbling  to  the  surface  without 
anything  that  looks  like  effort.  Burns' 
poems  are  like  the  water  that  comes  from 
a  spring.  There  is  no  midnight  oil  about 
them;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  rewrit- 
ing about  them.  And  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  write  about  people  whom  he 
knew.  He  did  not  try  to  write  about  fine 
ladies,  and  make  angels  of  them.  He 
took  the  servant  girls  and  dairy  maids 
and  made  poems  of  them.  Highland 
Mary  was  a  milkmaid.  The  simple, 
necessary  things  of  everyday  life  are  al- 
ways poetical.  Keep  close  to  the  cottage. 
Keep  away  from  the  palace.  Fine  ladies 
robed  in  jewels  are  not  poetic.  They  are 
artificial. 

"The  most  perfect  poem  ever  written 
is  'To  Mary  in  Heaven'.  If  Burns  bad 
written  nothing  else,  every  man  who  had 
ever  loved  woman  would  enshrine  the 
name  of  Burns  within  his  heart.  Above 
all  Scotland's  queens  towers  this  peasant 
girl,  made  grand  and  noble  by  the  love 
of  Robert  Burns.  He  was  also  the  poel 
of  home.  'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night' 
is  a  great  picture  and  will  live  as  long- 
as  there  is  language.  Burns  taught  that 
the  love  of  wife  and  child  is  the  highest. 
To  toil  for  these  the  highest  honor.  Since 
he  wrote  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that' 
there  has  been  more  manhood  in  the 
world." 


Getting  Even. 

"Hoo  is  it.  .leems,  that  ye  mak'  sich 
an  enairmous  profit  aff  yer  potatoes? 
Yer  price  is  lower  than  any  ither  in  the 
loon  and  ye  mak'  ex'ra  reductions  for 
year  friends." 

"Weel.  ye  see,  1  knocked  aff  two  shil- 
lin's  a  ton  because  a  customer  is  a 
fxeend  o'  mine,  an'  then  I  jist  tak'  two 
bunderdweight  aff  the  ton  because  I'm,  a 
freend  o'  his." — Punch. 


Discovered. 


He — Yes,  it's  very  true,  a  man  doesn't 
learn  what  happiness  is  until  he's  mar- 
ried. 

She — I'm  glad  voti  ve  discovered  that 
at  last. 

He — Yes,  and  when  he's  married  it's 
too  late. — Le  Rire. 


Mother — Mercy  me!  The  dentist  has 
pulled  the  wrong  tooth. 

Little  Dick  (gleefully )— I  fooled  him 
bully. 

Mother — Fooled  him? 

Little  Dick — Yes'm.  I  told  him  that 
was  the  one.  I  knew  if  he  touched  the 
achin'  one  it  'ud  hurt  awful. 


Theres  many  a  big  farmer  on  a  small 
farm,  but  before  many  years  have  passed 
he  will  have' a  farm  more  nearly  his  size. 
Put  a  small  farmer  on  a  large  faim  and 
pretty  soon  it  slips  away. 


The  Vice-President  and  an  Ignorant 
Fellow. 


It  is  related  that  one  day  when 
Schuyler  Colfax,  vice-president  when  Lin- 
coln was  president,  was  on  a  railway 
car  in  the  West  traveling  with  his  wife 
and  mother,  he  was  occupying  a  seat 
in  the  rear  of  the  coach  while  the  ladies 
were  in  the  front  end. 

An  ignorant  fellow  who  knew  Colfax 
had  crowded  himself  into  the  seat  with 
the  vice-president,  and  was  noisily  talk- 
ing about  everything  and  everybody.  Fi- 
nally he  said:  "Colfax!  who  is  that  fat 
old  sow  sitting  tip  there  in  front  opposite 
your  wife?  I  happend  to  hear  her  say 
that  she  had  lived  in  Indiana  twenty-five 
years.    Do  you  know  her?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Colfax,  "but  I 
hesitate  to  tell  you." 

"And  why  should  you?"  said  the  fellow. 
"It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  me, 
but  she  is  so  fat  that  she  reminds  me  of 
an  old  sow  I  own." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Colfax.  "I 
will  have  to  inform  you  that  her  name 
is  Mary  Colfax,  and  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  her  little  pigs.  She  is  my 
dearly  loved  mother." 

At  this  the  ignorant  boor  stammered 
out  some  sort  of  an  apology,  but  Mr. 
Colfax  resumed  the  reading  of  a  book,  and 
the  fellow  sneaked  away.  Here  is  a 
lesson  for  all  of  my  boy  and  girl  readers. 
Be  kind  and  polite  to  everybody. — R.  A. 
Dague. 


A  young  aide-de-camp  at  a  great  party 
approached  Archbishop  Whately  and  said: 
"Does  your  Grace  know  the  difference 
between  an  ass  and  an  archbishop?" 
"No,"  was  the  grave  answer.  Then  the 
youth  went  on,  'An  ass  has  a  cross  on 
his  back,  but  an  archbishop  has  a  cross 
on  bis  breast."  "Very  good,"  said  the 
archbishop.  "Now,  will  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  young  aide- 
de-camp,  like  yourself,  and  an  ass?"  "I 
don't  know,"  said  the  youth.  "Neither 
do  1."  said  the  archbishop,  and  walked 
a  w  ay.  — Ch  ristian  World. 


Little  Freddie  was  playing  in  the  gar- 
den, when  he  happened  to  notice  that  the 
blinds  were  drawn  down  in  the  next 
house. 

"Mother,"  said  Freddie,"  why  are  the 
blinds  down  in  Mrs.  Brown's  house?' 

"Only  to  keep  out  the  sun,"  said  she. 

A  few  days  later  Freddie's  mother  in- 
formed him  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  got  a 
son.  Alter  thinking  deeply  for  a  few 
minutes,  Freddie  said: 

"Seems  to  me,  mother,  it  wasn't  much 
good  keeping  the  blinds  down." 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

160  Eleventh  St.,  Sam  FrancUc*. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sam  FraaclHCO, 
2  Montgomery  street, 
Northeant  Coracr  Market  Street. 
Cnnltal    Pnld   up  $0,000,000.00 
Snrplim  aid  Undivided  Profits  $3,000,000.00 


Total 


 $11,000,000.00 

OFFlCRRSi 

lsalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavIn  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  P..  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Ont  of  Town  Account* 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


None  Are  Infallible 

We're  all  human  beings  and 
therefore  liable  to  make  mistakes. 
If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
"Pacific  Service"  let  us  know 
about  it  and  we'll  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  things  "right." 

Jt  is  our  desire  to  make  you  entirely  satisfied 
with  "Pacific  Service."  And  the  only  way  we 
can  do  this  is  to  have  you  tell  us  wherein  you 
arc  dissatisfied. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


See  That  Solid  Row  of  Rivets? 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

THE  PIPE  THAT  SAVES  MONEY 

9Vo  Sections.     Solid  Lengths  of  10  ft.,  6  in. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  "Western'*  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  -the  pipe  that  is 
riveted  instead  of  being  lock-seamed.  T  his  pipe  is  a  big  money  saver  Handle 
it  as  roughly  as  you  desire  hitch  it  to  a  drag  chain  and  yank  it  over  the  roughest 
ground— it  will  never  break.    The  rivets  give  strength. 

There's  honest  manufacture  behind  '  ^Western''  Pipe. 
\(/rite  for  full  particulars.      You  'll  save  money  hy  doing  so. 

We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  Riveted  Well  Casing,  Steel  Tanks,  Irrigation  Supplies 

WESTERN   PIPE   AND   STEEL  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


Los  Angeles 


444  Market  Streei,  San  Francisco 


Fresno  Taft 


CUT  YOUR  GROCERY  BILLS 

Send  for  our  FREE  MONTHLY  PRICK  LIST.  We  will  save  you  money  on  all 
kinds  of  groceries.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  a  money-back  basis.  Drop 
us  a  postal  now. 

BLACK'S  PACKAGE!  CO.,  MAI  I,  ORDER  GROCERS 
171  So.  First  Street,  sun  Jose,  Oil. 


DFnU/nnn  TaIVVC  >  <l<-al  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
IYI_,*JWV  I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 

would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  fi  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep. 
♦  10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stookton.  Cat. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  21,  1913. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  business  is  still  of  a  lather  lim- 
ited nature,  and  supplies  are  ample  for 
current  needs,  being  frequently  replen- 
ished by  shipments  from  the  North. 
Values  here  show  no  further  change,  but 
are  firmly  held  in  sympathy  with  recent 
advances  in  the  primary  markets. 

California  Club   $1.52 1 -j @>1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1. 52 "i®  1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.62V->@1.65 

Northern  Red    1.62% 01.65 

BARLEY. 

Spot  trading  is  only  moderate,  but  val- 
ues are  well  maintained  by  the  firm  at- 
titude of  outside  holders,  who  are  ship- 
ping In  very  little  at  present.  There  is 
still  a  good  export  movement,  both  here 
and  In  the  North. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. $1.45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.32,.«@1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  principal  requirements  in  the  way 
of  seed  oats  have  by  this  time  been  sup- 
plied, and  there  is  little  inquiry  of  an 
important  nature.  Prices  are  accordingly 
less  firm  than  last  week,  and  first-class 
red  oats  are  slightly  lower,  though  other 
lines  are  unchanged. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  still  fairly  firm,  but 
local  values  remain  as  before,  the  de- 
mand being  only  moderate. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Both  demand  and  supply  are  light,  the 
movement  being  hardh  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish definite  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  demand  for  shipment  continues  to 
improve,  and  there  are  indications  of  a 
lively  spring  movement,  with  satisfactory 
prices.  Prices  show  considerable  revision 
toward  higher  levels,  the  principal  rea- 
son being  that  local  buyers  have  been 
active  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  there 
is  now  hardly  anything  left  in  the  up- 
river  districts.  The  quotations  accord- 
ingly represent  transactions  in  the  local 
market.  Conditions  now  appear  favorable 
for  this  year's  crop,  both  in  this  part  of 
the  State  and  in  the  lima  districts.  It 
is,  of  course,  too  early  to  venture  any 
predictions  as  to  the  conditions  that  will 
prevail  by  harvest  time,  but  present  con- 
ditions are  encouraging. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  #3.45 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @4.80 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.35 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.35 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  very  fair  general  movement, 
but  otherwise  the  situation  shows  little 
change,  values  standing  as  for  some  time 
past  on  all  lines. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Onary    4    @  4V<;C 

Hemp    3>/j@  4  c 

Millet    2% fa)  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Owing  to  the  Decent  advances  and  con- 
tinued firmness  of  wheat,  millmen  both 
here  and  in  the  North  have  made  a  gen- 
eral advance  on  both  domestic  and  export 
grades. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60    fa  6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  0)5.20 

Superfine    3.90    ft  4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  movement  from  country  districts 
has  been  interfered  with  by  weather  con- 
ditions, resulting  in  rather  light  arrivals 
in  the  local  market.  Local  demand  has 
been  light,  but  values  are  held  on  about 
the  former  basis.  The  rains  of  the  past 
week  have  been  abundant  and  well  dis- 
tributed, and  have  greatly  relieved  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  moist- 
ure in  the  ground  being  sufficient  to  last 
for  several  weeks.  Buyers  are  accord- 
ingly inclined  to  hold  off,  believing  that 
prices  will  be  easier.  Only  a  little  hay 
has  been  shipped  from  here  to  southern 
California,  and  no  large  movement  is  ex- 
pected, the  level  of  prices  here  being  too 
high. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00@  22.00 

do  No.  2   15.50@18.50 

Lower  grades   J   12.00fa  15.00 

Tame  Oats    15.00fa>20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00®  17.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35fa  IQc 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  has  taken  another  slight 
drop,  following  the  recent  decline  in  the 
whole  grain.  Other  lines  are  unchanged, 
though  a  little  easiness  is  noted  in  some 
descriptions. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(3)19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@ 36.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    2S.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  frost  has  caused  a  marked  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  market,  a  num- 
ber of  lines,  mostly  from  the  South,  hav- 
ing practically  disappeared.  Eggplant  is 
now  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  there 
is  not  enough  rhubarb  to  quote,  though 
a  few  sniaU  lots  have  been  sold  at  high 
prices.  A  little  asparagus  has  come  in, 
but  it  will  be  several  weeks  at  least  be- 
fore this  vegetable  takes  its  regular  place 
in  the  market.  Plenty  of  Southern  let- 
tuce is  coming  in,  and  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  peppers  and  tomatoes  from  the 
same  quarter,  but  these  find  little  sale, 
the  tomatoes  showing  some  injury.  Green 
peas  are  very  scarce  and  high  in  value. 
Cauliflower  and  sprouts  are  higher,  and 
first-class  celery  is  in  light  supply,  large 
crates  selling  up  to  $3.50.  Mushrooms  are 
plentiful  and  cheap. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   50@  55c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   50@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.006  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   90c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  lb   IT'jr 

Celery,  crate    2.50@  3.50 

Rhubarb,  lb   Nominal 

Mushrooms,  lb   10@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   6@  7c 

Green  Onions,  box    50c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   6@  8c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00@  1.35 

POTATOES. 

River  and  Salinas  goods  are  hardly  as 
firm  in  value  as  last  week,  though  dig- 
ging has  been  interrupted  and  the  gen- 
eral situation  is  rather  better  than  for 
some  time  past.  Stocks  both  here  and 
at  Stockton  are  moderate,  and  a  fair  de- 
mand is  noted,  with  some  inquiry  from 
the  Southwest.  Some  potatoes  are  now 
being  brought  in  from  Oregon,  the  move- 
ment from  that  quarter  having  been  in- 
terrupted for  some  time. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.35 

Oregon,  ctl   90@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.85@  2.00 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  delay  of  trains  br  su  iw  In  the 
mountains  has  nrev'Tt'.d  tbia  usual  ar- 
rivals of  F.'x^'iu  chickens  from  reaching 
tl"'  nv.\V\'.ol,  and  while  a  few  have  come 
\n.  the  supply  is  very  light.  Shipments 
iron)  California  points  are  much  larger 
than  for  some  time  past,  but  not  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  Eastern 
Ltock.  and  prices  for  practically  all  lines 
show  a  sharp  advance.  Good  dressed 
turkeys  find  ready  sale  at  former  prices. 


It  Pays  To  Use  Benicia  Implements 

The  Name  "BENICIA"  is  a  Guarantee  of  Quality. 


BENICIA  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW. 

Simplifies  hillside  plowing.  All  furrows  turned  same  way. 
Equally  adapted  to  level  land.  Equipped  with  patent  adjustable 
tongue,  operated  by  driver's  foot  without  leaving  seat.  Easy  on 
the  horses.  Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  in  dry,  hard  or  fallow 
ground,  either  clean,  trashy  or  rooty.  All  levers  conveniently  placed 
and  easily  operated  from  the  seat.  As  a  deep  tiller  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. Highest  grade  material  used  in  const  ruction.  Very  popular 
and  without  doubt  the  best  plow  on  the  market.  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed and  up  to  date.    Send  for  plow  circulars. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers. 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    fa  26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   27    @29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   is    fa  20  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00fa  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    24    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  again  been  marked  up  a 
little,  and  is  firm  at  the  advance,  the 
arrivals  being  barely  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  local  demand. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   .  ..34»:.  35     36     36     36  36 
Firsts   33     33»L>  33'j  34><i  34 'j  35 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
drop  of  last  week,  the  arrivals  being  very 
light  for  a  few  days,  and  while  supplies 
have  increased  somewhat  in  the  past  few 
days,  prices  are  still  firm  and  advancing. 
This  situation  is  partly  due  to  the  receipt 
of  orders  from  the  North. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...24      25V.  25 Vi  26     27 Vi  28% 

Firsts   22'-..  24'.^  24'^.  25     26«/j  27 

Selected 

Pullets. ..22      24      24'-..  25 1  -  26  27 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  getting  into  bet- 
ter shape,  fancy  fiats  and  Y.  A.'s  being 
firm  at  1c  advance,  while  Monterey  cheese 
is  steady  as  last  quoted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17  c 

Firsts   14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. ..  .  1 7 1  •_. (S  ISLjC 


Deciduous  Fruiti. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  this 
line,  offerings  being  limited  to  apples  and 
Winter  Nelis  pears,  while  the  general  run 
of  local  business  has  been  considerably 
interrupted  by  weather  conditions.  Stocks 
of  apples  are  still  excessive,  with  little 
outside  demand,  and  values  show  no  im- 
provement. 


Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75cfa  I.2S 

Red  Pearmains   40@  60c 

Bellefluer    65c@  LOO 

Newtown  Pippins    50c@  1.00 

Greenings    60@  75c 

Common    35  W  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    1.75fa  2.2.". 


Dried  Fruits. 

While  there  is  no  great  activity  as  yet. 
the  market  appears  in  fairly  healthy  con 
dition  for  this  time  of  year.  The  only 
line  showing  pronounced  weakness  is 
evaporated  apples,  which  are  plentiful 
both  here  and  in  the  East,  with  prac- 
tically no  inquiry.  A  slightly  easier  feel- 
ing in  raisins  is  reported  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  it  appears  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  clean  up  the  market  before  the 
next  crop  comes  in,  but  growers  show  no 
disposition  to  accept  lower  prices.  Peaches 
are  firm,  with  some  inquiry  from  buyers, 
and  apricots  are  closely  cleaned  up.  The 
greatest  strength  is  in  prunes,  especially 
the  larger  sizes,  which  are  becoming  very 
scarce.  There  has  been  a  good-sized  move- 
ment to  Europe  this  month,  and  some 
large  inquiries  are  being  received  from 
the  East.  Small  sizes  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived much  attention,  but  are  expected 
to  find  a  better  demand  during  the  spring. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"While  advices  from  the  Coast  reflect  a 
steady  feeling  In  all  kinds  of  raisins  ex- 
cept two-crown  loose  and  choice  seeded, 
the  spot  market  has  a  relatively  easy  tone. 
Prices  ex  store  New  York  on  seedless  stock 
are  below  a  parity  with  the  Coast  mar- 
ket, but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  help 
the  movement  here.  Loose  Muscatel  rais- 
ins in  three  and  four  crowns  are  very 
sparingly  offered  and  firmly  held,  but  two 
crowns  are  freely  offered  owing  to  the 
excess  of  this  size  in  the  1912  crop,  and 
the  market  is  dull  and  easy,  with  prices 
nominal.  California  prunes  are  generally 
firm  on  the  sizes  most  desired,  but  on 
medium  counts  the  market  is  easy,  and 
smaller  fruit  is  barely  steady.  As  has 
been  repeatedly  said,  20s  and  30s  are  al- 
most, unobtainable  on  the  spot,  and  deal- 
ers here  who  have  any  of  these  sizes  In 
stock  are  holding  them  at  extreme  prices. 
In  peaches  and  apricots  the  spot  move- 
ment continues  slow,  and  little  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  looked  for  until 
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the  spring  consuming  season  arrives.  The 
Coast  market  is  strong  on 1  apricots  and 
firm  on  peaches." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4y>@  5  c 

Apricots    9    @10  c 

Figs:  White    4y2c 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4  @5.c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   3    @  3y2c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-403.) 

Peaches   4 14  @  4y2c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2^4 @  2y2c 

Thompson's  Seedless   414  c 

Seedless  Sultanas  .........  3    @  3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  citrus  markets  show  advances  in 
prices  since  the  freeze,  and  good  fruit 
is  getting  and  doubtless  will  command 
better  prices  as  a  consequence.  The  emer- 
gency committee  of  growers  is  endeavor- 
ing to  have  only  good  fruit  shipped,  so 
that  frosted  fruit  may  not  depress  the 
markets.  The  brown  spot  is  said  to  be 
developing  in  some  districts,  making  the 
oranges  bitter.  The  rains  following  the 
frost  were  the  best  possible  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  groves  and 
fruit.  Damaged  trees  have  now  a  chance 
to  recuperate,  and  the  good  fruit  will 
mature  nicely.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  South  at  this  time  is  that  about 
half  the  crop  will  be  saved. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  prices  are  some- 
what higher  and  the  demand  good.  At 
New  York  on  Monday,  Jan.  20th,  navels 
averaged  from  $1.85  to  $4.65  per  box,  the 
latter  price  being  paid  for  a  car  of  Ka- 
weah  Chief,  shipped  from  Lemon  Cove. 
Lemons  at  the  various  auctions  sold  for 
as  high  as  $6.65  per  box.  At  Philadel- 
phia, the  same  day,  Florida  oranges 
brought  $1  and  up  to  $2.90  per  box. 

Shipments  from  southern  California  are 
going  East  at  the  rate  of  about  50  cars 
of  oranges  and  10  of  lemons  per  day. 

The  only  change  in  San  Francisco 
prices  is  a  further  advance  in  the  lower 
grades  of  lemons  and  the  offering  of  a 
tew  Mexican  limes  at  a  sharp  advance. 
Grapefruit  also  is  very  firm,  and  with 
inadequate  supplies  it  is  reported  that 
some  Florida  fruit  will  be  brought  in. 
The  orange  market  is  in  poor  condition, 
supplies  being  rather  large  and  includ- 
ing  a  considerable  proportion  of  frosted 
fruit,  while  the  demand  has  been  very 
light.  A  better  demand  is  expected,  how- 
ever, and  holders  are  Ann  in  their  views, 
feeling  that  values  at  shipping  points  are 
not  likely  to  be  any  lower. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  1.25®  3.25 

Frosted    1.00®  1.50 

Tangerines    1.25@  2.00 

Grapefruit,   seedless   2.50®  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50®  7/00 

Choice    5.00@  5.50 

Standard    4.00@  5.00 

Limes    8.00@10.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

With  growers'  stocks  cleaned  up,  quo- 
tations represent  values  in  the  local  trade. 
Jobbers'  stocks  are  more  or  less  broken, 
and  everything  is  firmly  held,  though 
the  general  demand  is  not  very  large  at 
this  season. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    17M>c 

I  X  L    16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  r 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15y2c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Reports  from  the  South  indicate  low 
stocks  and  a  firm  market,  but  the  only 
line  of  which  there  is  any  marked  short- 
age in  the  local  market  is  the  best  Water 
White  extracted.  Values  on  all  lines  are 
steady,  but  trading  is  dull. 

Comb,  white   12y>@14y.c 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  6y2c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence 
und  local  dealers  have  considerable  stock 
on  hand.  Values  are  nominally  as  be- 
fore. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  1IIHI- 
GATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Offerings  in  the  country  are  now  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  all  stock  in  dealers' 
hands  is  firmly  held,  prices  for  the  lower 
grades  having  advanced. 

1912  crop   12y2@20  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  are  nominally  as  before,  the  mar- 
ket for  California  wool  being  very  dull. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    @10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

The  local  demand,  as  shown  in  recent 
sales,  is  running  almost  entirely  to  good 
broken  stock,  anything  over  1300  lbs.  in 
this  class  finding  ready  sale  at  a  substan- 
tial premium  over  the  ruling  quotations, 
while  young  unbroken  horses  of  similar 
types  will  hardly  bring  the  quoted  prices 
Some  of  the  broken  stock  weighing  around 
1400  lbs.  has  brought  as  high  as  $250. 
Values  show  some  improvement  all  round, 
and  a  strong  market  is  expected  from 
now  on  Offerings  of  good  heavy  draft- 
ers are  larger  than  for  some  time  past. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180®225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100®  125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@2S0 

900  lbs   75®125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 


Live  Stock. 

Hogs  are  quoted  a  little  higher,  and  in 
the  dressed-meat  department  an  advance 
is  noted  in  steers,  as  well  as  mutton  and 
lamb.  Beef  is  extremely  firm,  and  still 
higher  prices  are  expected. 

Steers:   No.  1    7    @  7 14c 

No.  2    6%    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6    @  6\4c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  4  c 

Calves:   Light    7 14c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%@  7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7    @  7i/4c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%@  7  c 

Prime  Wethers    5    @  5  Vic 

Ewes    4    ®  414  c 

Lambs    6    @  6  lie 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    ll%@ll^fec 

Cows    ioy2@n  c 

Heifers    H  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10y2@ll  c 

Ewes    10  @10y.c 

Spring  Lambs   13  @13M.«c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  are  fairly  well  maintained,  but 

the  market  is  very  dull. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14y>c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  13  @14  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12y2c 

Kip    15    @16  c 

Veal    18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    28%@24%c 


r 


Built  Right 

A  tractor,  to  be  most 
useful,  must  be  planned 
right  and  built  right — 
and  it  must  work  right. 

You  get  results  from  a 


3  0  h.p. 

because  it's  designed  right,  light  and  handy  but  powerful.  It's 
built  like  a  battleship  and  it's  easy  to  operate. 

Stop  worrying  about  extra  help  for  threshing  and  plowing 
and  learn  to  depend  on  a  good  tractor.  Get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  you  have  to  own  a  prairie  to  run  a  tractor.  Running  a 
tractor  is  easier  than  running  a  team — costs  less  and  isn't  half 
the  trouble.  A  GasPull  Tractor  will  fit  any  size  farm  and  may 
not  cost  as  much  as  you  think.    It's  worth  looking  into. 

The  GasPull  Tractor  has  a  2-cylinder  opposed  engine  ;  1  5 
draw-bar  h.p.  —  30  h.p.  at  the  belt;  low  platform ;  variable 
speeds ;  weighs  only  1  1 ,000  pounds ;  convenient  levers  ;  work- 
ing parts  protected;  turns  in  a  1  5-foot  circle;  pulls  4  to  6  plows; 
has  draw-bar  pull  of  3,000  pounds;  hauls  30,000  pounds 
on  roads  not  too  hilly. 

We  have  a  book— GaiPull  Data-Book  No.  352— it's  full  of  informa- 
tion about  the  machine  and  has  a  lot  of  valuable  farm  information.  Write 
for  it.    Tell  us  how  bia  your  farm  is  and  if  you've  ever  used  a  tractor. 

RUMELY    PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 

Sau  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Spokane, 

or  La  Porte,  IndCHome  Offir»>  48C 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


Dry  Bulls    19y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24y2@25M>c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29y>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29y2c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.35®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 

Lambs   35®  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  last  of  the  strawberry  plant  dis- 
tribution has  been  finished.  This  week 
the  final  list  of  names  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Etter,  and  he  will  send  the  plants  by 
mail.  We  now  have  finished  our  part 
of  the  work,  and  those  who  requested 
them  and  who  were  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  them.  Do  not  be 
impatient  if  your  plants  are  delayed:  re- 
member that  Mr.  Etter  has  a  big  job  on 
his  hands  to  get  out  the  great  number 


of  packages  to  the  names  sent  him.  It' 
you  do  not  receive  the  plants  by  February 
5th,  kindly  let  us  know  and  we  will 
have  them  traced  by  Mr.  Etter.  Do  not 
send  us  requests  for  more  plants  from 
now  on,  as  we  have  no  more  with  which 
to  fill  orders. 


Not  only  is  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
valuable  to  the  farmers,  but  for  some 
time  past  it  has  been  used  extensively 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  State  that 
have  agricultural  departments.  Mr.  W. 
O.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Petaluma  High 
School,  in  remitting  his  renewal,  says: 

"I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  very  high 
esteem  In  which  I  hold  your  paper.  We 
find  it  of  very  great  use  in  connection 
with  our  High  School  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture.  Personally  I  would 
sooner  do  without  any  of  my  other  maga- 
zines than  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It 
is  refreshing,  interesting,  stimulating,  and 
generally  helpful  even  to  one  not  practic- 
ing farming." 
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A  Field 
Full 

of 
Crops 
Instead 
of  Stumps 


$100.00  for  Every  $1.00  If 
You  Pull  Out  the  Stumps  with  the 

All-Steel  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 


HERCULES 


Let  me  {■rove  it  to  you.    Just  mail  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you  my  fine  book,  free. 
Use  the  coupon — or  just  a  postal    On  page  45  of  my  book  it's  all  figured  out  for  you  in  black  am 
white.    See  how  much  your  loafer  stump  land — robber  land,  is  costing  you.    See  how  much  it 
decreases  the  value  of  your  land.    See  how  it  keeps  you  from  farming  all  the  acres  you  pay  taxes 
for.  Face  the  facts — and  know  how  vitally  important  it  is  to  you  to  pull  out  every  stump  if  you 
want  to  cash  in  on  all  your  possibilities — if  you  want  to  get  all  the  money  you  should 
get  from  your  land.    My  book  proves  that  by  pulling  the  stumps,  you  can 

Make  $1281  Profit  the  First  Year  on  40  Acres 
and  $750.00  Profit  Every  Year  After 


Every  Casting 
Guaranteed 
for  3  Years 

Against  Break- 
age from  Any 
Cause,  Flaw 
or  No 
Flaw 


The  estimate  is  low.  You  can  do  even  better. 
Remember,  you  plant  on  "irgin  soil  when  you 
plant  where  stumps  stood. 

An  Acre  of  Stumps 
Pulled  in  a  Day 

That's  what  you  can  do  with  a  Hercules.  And 
you  won't  have  to  pass  by  any  of  them.     Big  or 
small,  they  can't  resist  the  terrific  pull  of  the 
triple  power.  And  the  tr.ercules  won't  break.  It 
gives  a  greater  pull  than  a  locomotive — yet  the 
strain  is  so  scientifically  distributed  over  the  AU- 
Steel  Hercules  that  we  can  and  do  guarantee  it 
against  breakage  for  3  years. 

My  3-Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  breaks  within  3 
years  from  date  of  purchase,  send  in  the  broken 


part  and  we  will  replace  it  free,  whether  the  break 
was  your  fault  or  the  fault  of  too  great  a  strain  or 
a  flaw  or  anything.  Even  with  the  great  power 
and  strength  of  the  Hercules,  it  is  60%  lighter 
than  other  pullers. 

What  Others  Have  Done 

Read  the  many  letters  in  my  book.  See  what  your 
brother  farmers  are  doing.    One  man  increases 
the  value  of  his  land  from  $25  to  $125 
per  acre.     Another  makes 
$1000  by  pulling  hedge 
fences.     Another  pulls 
stumps  for  4o  each.  And 
so  on.     Don't  you  want 
the    facts?     Don't  you 
want   t  i   know  the  easi- 
est, quickest,  cheapest, 
safest  and  surest  way  to 
clear  out  every  stump  in 
your  fields? 


Get  My  Free  Book  and  Low  Price 


To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  very  personal  price  proposition 
^    If  I  siet  one  Hercules  in  each  locality,  more  will  surely  io" 

Coupon  \ 


for  Book  and  N 
New  Low  Price 


It  I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality,  more  will  surely  follow  because  of  Hercules  I 
quality  and  efficiency  and  money-making  advantages. 

1  want  to  hear  from  you.    Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  or  on  a  postal.    My  new  book  is  a  beauty.     See  the  real  pictures, 
from  25  different  states,  of  big  stumps  the  Hercules  has  pulled  out  like  you  would  pull  weeds. 
I'll  send  the  book  and  special  price  offer  by  return  mail.    I'll  tell  yoo  the  best  crops  to  raise 
cn  virgin  land  where  stumps  were  before.    I  want  to  get  my  free  book  to  you  at  once,  so 
tli.it  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  and  how  it  does  such  splendid  work  making  bie  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 
Mail  me  the  coupon  or  postal  richt  now.  before  you  forcet,  or  take  down  the  names 
and  address  and  write  me  soon.    Address  me  personally. 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 


Mr.  B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

H,""'e*  ?*#n"tact,;r,"g  C°m!,1any1         ^  v  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

812  21st  Street,  Centerv.lle,  Iowa  \^  &12  2M  gfc  Centervlllet  „. 

Dear  Sir :  » 

send  me  free  book  about  the  Hercules  Triple Many  More 

N Pictures  in 
Our  New 
\  FREE 
yBook 


Pi  iwer  All-Steel  Stump  Puller.  Also  your  low  price  to  first  purchasers.         PlCtUreS  in 


Name  

I  Town    

Jjto/<r__     Route  No 


NOTICE-Grand  Prize  Yellow  Sfrand  Wire  Rope  used  on  HERCULES  PULLERS. 


It  is  this  YellOl 
on    iirMt  prise 


strand  win 
st.  Louis 


rop 
Exp. 


that 
iltlon 


it  win  en&bk 

■  canal  a  wh 


Uncli 


>n  m 
l,,f, 


complete 

•Npr.tr. I. 


Puller — not  fi  .  rn  ntrnnil, 
white  atrand  <>r  red  »tra»d 

.     LOW"  strand — don't  forget  tint 

proving  twice  aa  rood  aa  n«-\i  •><•*!  coble,  building  the  canal.  And  experts  say  this  \n«l  ii  i*  the  lellow  strand  wire  rope  that  |,.t  anv  unscrupulous  person 
It  is  this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  is    Yellow  strand  rope  is  one  of  the  big  helps    is  used  exclusively  on  the  Hercules  Stump    confuse  you. 


being  used  by  the  I  .  s.  Government 
Panama   on   the   real   Important  work 


lilne  nlrnuil. 

hut  a  YICI.- 
t — and  don't 
or  company 


— 
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resi- 
Like 
nur- 


Better  Peaches,  Better  Prices. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

Last  season  the  price  of  dried  peaches  was  not  very  good,  and  drying- 
peaches  for  planting  do  not  seem  to  be  in  great  demand  by  the  grower 
as  a  result.  How  much  this  is  due  to  the  bad  marketing  system  that 
afflicts  the  grower  and  how  much  to  a  rather  high  percentage  of  poorer 
grades  cannot  be  said.  It  is  certain  that  if  better  fruit  were  raised,  it 
would  be  easier  to  get  better  returns  for  it,  and  if  heavier  production 
were  achieved  by  a  grower  he  could  afford  a  somewhat  lower  price  than 
if  he  were  getting  rather  small  crops.  In  other  words,  heavier  yields 
of  the  fine  fruit  and  good 
horticultural  practice  would 
help  the  grower  and  help  the 
market. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  in 
the  experience  of  P.  H.  Wil- 
son,  a   view   of  whose 
dence  accompanies  this, 
many  of  our  successful 
serymen,    Mr.    Wilson  prac- 
tices fruit  growing  on  a  large 
scale  and  makes  a  big  success 
of  it  as  well  as  running  a  big 
nursery  business.    The  experi- 
ence obtained  in  the 
nursery   business  has 
been  excellent  for  suc- 
cess in  fruit  growing, 
as  the  fruit  growing 
has  been  excellent  in 
showing     what  was 
needed  in  the  nursery. 

Good  Prices. — All  of 
the  green  and  dried 
peach  products  are 
sold  on  a  ten-year 
contract,  and  no  diffi- 
culty has  yet  arisen 
in  delivery.  In  spite 
of  the  thoughts  of 
overproduction  that 
had  been  afflicting 
some  growers  and 
buyers,  the  quality  of 

the  fruit  from  the  Wilson  orchard  was  such  that  a  year  ago  a  contract 
was  -made  with  the  same  concern  that  had  been  getting  the  peaches  for 
the  fruit  from  a  new  plant  of  100  acres  for  a  price  exceeding  that  of  the 
unexpired  ten-year  contract  covering  the  older  orchards. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  now  farming  to  fruit  over  500  acres,  consisting  of 
peaches,  both  drying  and  canning,  apricots,  plums,  grapes,  both  raisin 
and  shipping  varieties,  and  oranges,  the  latter  about  60  acres,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  500.  All  of  these  orchards  of  whatever  variety, 
have  proven  profitable,  there  being  no  year  when  the  profits  did  not 
equal  a  net  income  of  from  12  to  20%,  based  on  book  valuations  of  the 
ground  utilized,  which  is  placed  at  from  $300  to  $400. 

This  per  cent  is  the  minimum,  some  seasons  the  figures  greatly  exceed- 
ing those  named.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  profits 
in  years  of  general  low  prices  are  partly  due  to  selling  on  a  contract 
price  well  above  what  the  average  man  was  getting,  which  which  would 
be  partly  offset  by  getting  only  average  prices  in  seasons  when  a  small 
crop,  or  for  other  reasons,  peaches  were  bringing  a  high  figure. 

The  fresh  fruit  shipments  by  Mr.  Wilson,  it  might  be  stated,  are 


Young  Peach  Orchard  of  D.  B.  Harris,  Madera 


loam 


Home  of  F.  H.  Wilson,  With  Packing  House  on  Left 


about  40  cars  per  year,  though  this  will  increase  to  about  75  cars  when 
crops  are  good  and  all  trees  are  in  full  bearing. 

This  success  can  be  attributed  to  having  good  yields  of  the  best 
quality  of  fruit,  and  this  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing successful  horticulture,  coupled  with  careful  attention  to  details  to 
see  that  the  knowledge  is  well  applied. 

A  Good  Start. — The  smaller  picture  of  a  peach  orchard  in  its  first 
year  is  another  illustration  of  what  good  care  accomplishes.  By  fol- 
lowing the  methods  used  on  this  orchard  and  with  equally  good  care 
after  the  trees  have  reached  bearing  age,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
such  an  orchard,  for  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit,  would  be  practically 
unbeatable.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Christopher  C.  Omsley  for  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  way 
that  success  was  attained : 

"This  orchard  is  located 
one-half  mile  west  of  Madera. 
It  is  under  the  careful  man- 
agement of  D.  B.  Harris,  who 
owns  the  land,  but  does  not 
stay  (in  the  property  all  the 
time.  He  has  on  the  place 
Walter  A.  Edmondson,  who 
carries  his  plans  into  effect. 

"The  ranch  consists  of  160 
acres.  The  land  is  a  sandy 
and  has  no  hardpan. 
For  quite  a  number 
of  years  it  had  been 
in  alfalfa.  Last  year 
80  acres  were  set  in 
peaches  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  set 
out  this  year.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October, 
after  it  had  been 
planned  to  put  the 
ranch  into  orchard, 
the  land  was  plowed 
from  15  to  18  inches 
deep  with  a  subsoiling 
disc  plow  and  was 
then  checked  up  with 
an  engineer's  level. 

"The  place  was  then 
marked  where  each 
tree  was  to  be  set,  and 

holes  were  bored  from  2%  to  3  feet  deep  and  a  cartridge  of  Du  Pont 
powder  placed  therein.  The  firing  was  done  by  an  electric  process. 
The  ground  was  shaken  up  considerably.  One  could  stand  off  quite  a 
way  and  feel  the  vibration. 

Irrigation. — "The  land  has  a  slight  slope,  a  40  horse-power  gas  en- 
gine being  located  on  the  upper  side,  running  water  into  a  main  ditch 
and  then  other  ditches  running  from  this.  Still  other  sub-ditches 
brought  this  water  into  all  the  caverns  or  blasted  holes.  Thus  it  was 
that  a  lot  of  surface  soil  was  washed  into  all  the  caverns. 

"After  the  ground  had  dried  quite  a  bit  the  trees  were  set  in  and 
cut  off  about  18  inches  above  the  top  of  the  ground.  These  trees  were 
set  in  last  February  and  March.  A  concrete  tile  irrigating  system 
will  be  installed  for  further  irrigation. 

"The  picture  that  I  here  inclose  will  show  how  thrifty  the  trees  are. 
The  gentleman  in  the  picture  is  Mr.  Edmondson,  who  is  5  feet  9  inches 
in  height.  Various  pictures  could  be  made  over  the  orchard  showing- 
trees  that  look  as  well  as  that.  We  think  that  good  results  have  been 
{Continued  on  Page  139.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.Weather  Bureau,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  January  2S.  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.23 

24.75 

23.7.'} 

54 

34 

Red  Bluff  

.08 

13.17 

13.69 

66 

36 

Sacramento  

.06 

5.32 

10.42 

60 

36 

San  Francisco  .. 

.06 

8.79 

12.21 

62 

42 

San  Jose  

.01 

3.91 

8.83 

66 

32 

Fresno  

00 

2.52 

5.02 

64 

36 

Independence... 

00 

.92 

4.95 

60 

it; 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

4.51 

10.01 

76 

38 

Los  Angeles  

00 

2.90 

7.65 

76 

42 

8an  Diego  

00 

2.88 

4  95 

68 

42 

The  Week. 


Thi'  warm  sunshine  day  after  day  announces 
the  return  to  normal  California  winter  weather, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  forlorn  aspect  of  lemon 
and  orange  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  State  there 
would  be  no  sign  on  the  landscape  that  some  new 
points  had  been  established  in  California  meteor- 
ology. We  have  passed  the  crisis  with  some  re- 
pairs needed  in  the  orchards  and  other  more  se- 
rious repairs  required  in  the  pocket  book  per- 
haps, but  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  wore!  is  not  still  to  come,  and  everyone 
can  address  himself  to  repairs  with  sueh  degree 
of  strength  and  courage  as  he  is  capable  of. 

Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  known  of 
the  trouble  six  months  or  a  year  before  it  came  ? 
That  is  chiefly  a  question  of  metaphysics  and 
therefore  beyond  our  reach,  but  the  shadow  of  it 
comes  over  us  from  the  announcement  that  the 
lost  art  of  prophesying  the  weather  six  months' 
or  a  year  in  advance,  which  was  practiced  with 
sueh  inward  satisfaction  by  the  almanac  makers 
of  our  grandfather 's  time,  is  to  be  restored,  pos- 
sibly. The  announcement  comes  from  New  York 
that  if  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  put  up  five 
million  dollars.  Prof.  Henry  Helm  Clayton,  the 
uoted  meteorologist,  and  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
plan,  will  organize  an  international  weather  bu- 
reau by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
weather  forecasts  six  months  or  a  year  in  advance. 
"It  is  the  dream  of  the  weather  man  ultimately  to 
make  accurate  weather  forecasts  for  a  year." 
said  Prof.  Clayton.  "This  could  not  be  done  in 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  solely  on  data 
that  could  be  gathered  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  country.  Information  for  gathering  statistics 
would  have  to  be  set  up  in  remote  sections  of  the 
earth.  The  institution  would  have  a  quasi-gOV- 
ernment  relation  similar  to  the  Red  Cross  society." 
It  is  surely  a  great  thing  to  think  about.  It  would 
certainly  give  us  better  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  movement  of  storms  and  would  probably  be 
worth  all  it  costs  in  ways  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. 


Citrus  Injuries. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  by  continued  observa- 
tions, that  the  escape  of  citrus  trees  from  injury 
by  low  temperatures  in  some  districts  of  the  State 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  damages  by  the  same 
agencies  in  other  parts.  No  one  expected  either 
such  escape  or  such  suffering  in  this  State,  and 
it  will  still  take  several  weeks  to  measure  both 
accurately  ami  months  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
It  still  appears  that  the  effects  of  the  freeze  were 
conditioned  more  upon  the  tree  than  upon  the 
thermometer.  As  a  by-product  of  the  low  tem- 
perature, however,  there  are  trade  troubles  which 
are  clearer  and  very  vexatious.  Shipments  of 
fruit,  have  been  condemned  in  Chicago  and  the 
shippers  have  lost  money  in  cost  of  packing  and 
transportation  which  they  should  not  have  en- 
countered. The  claim  is  rightly  made  that  if  the 
government  is  going  to  condemn  fruit  it  should  be 
done  by  inspectors  in  the  California  packing 
houses  and  not  by  inspectors  in  the  East.  That  is 
the  way  meats  are  inspected,  and  the  one  whose 
property  a  rejected  carcass  is  does  not  lose  the 
cost  of  distribution.  Hut  the  answer  ;s  that  the 
government  has  no  authority  to  inspect  at  the 
packing  point,  and  there  you  are.  Cntil  some 
more  rational  arrangement  is  possible,  growers 
must  save  outlay  by  not  shipping  frosted  fruit, 
ami  just  how  to  do  that  without  cutting  the  fruit 
is  not  yet  fully  demonstrated.  The  California 
Experiment  Station  is  at  work  upon  that  problem. 
It  has  been  announced  that  federal  inspection  will 
be  made  of  all  shipments  in  intermediate  shipping 
points,  and  all  packages  found  to  contain  1">  per 
cent  or  more  of  frozen  fruit  will  be  declared  adul- 
terated within  the  meaning  of  the  pure  food  and 
drugs  act.  The  Board  defines  frozen  citrus  fruit 
as  fruit  which,  upon  transverse  section  through 
the  center,  shows  a  marked  drying  in  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  exposed  pulp.  But  growers  must 
have  some  outward  test  for  such  interior  defects 
or  shippers  must  operate  at  great  risk  of  con- 
demnation. We  are  glad  tlutt  little  is  being  said 
about  the  "poisonous  character  of  frosted  fruit." 
That  was  a  silly  claim  of  some  Florida  people,  but 
it  is  without  foundation  in  fact.  There  is  no 
knowledge  of  anyone  ever  being  poisoned  in  that 
way,  and  such  a  condition  would  be  scouted  by 
anyone  whose  boyhood's  memories  are  of  frozen 
apples,  for  which  it  is  not  hard  to  acquire  a  taste. 
Hut.  of  course,  frozen  oranges  are  inferior,  be- 
coming progressively  more  so  day  by  day.  and  no 
reasonable  person  expects  people  to  buy  them  as 
sound  fruit.  Mark  them  "frosted."  which  con- 
veys a  truer  idea  of  the  fact  than  "frozen."  and 
is  a  good  dictionary  word  to  be  used  when  you 
get  caught  only  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  for  in- 
stance. With  such  warning,  people  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  such  fruit  if  they  want  it  ;  other- 
wise, this  winter,  many  people  may  be  denied 
what  is  really  good  for  them. 


The  Benignity  of  the  Banana. 

While  we  are  becoming  hedged  about  by  many 
regulations  for  the  public  safety,  it  is  comforting 
to  be  assured  that  there  are  a  few  things  that 
nature  does  about  right  and  need  not  fear  the 
germ-chaser.  A  contemporary  writer  assures  us 
that  experiments  with  the  fruit  in  different  Stages 
show  that  the  inner  portions  of  the  bulb  of  sound 
bananas  are 'practically  sterile.,  The  peel  if  singu- 
larly resistant  to  invasion  by  bacteria.  ELveO  when 
bananas  were  immersed  in  fluids  containing  dis- 
ease germs  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior. This  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  food 
delivered  by  nature  in  practically  sterile  packages. 
Hut  nearly  all  the  joy  of  the  foregoing  flits  away 
when  the  kindly  writer  adds:   "The  probability  I 


of  infection  through  the  peel  is  therefore  slight, 
though  germs  on  the  peel  might  be  transferred  to 
the  consumer's  fingers  and  thence  to  the  mouth." 
Hut  then  one  can  peel  down  the  banana  and  bite 
out  the  pulp  without  fingering  it  while  still  re- 
taining his  hold  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
peel  and  then  be  wholly  safe,  providing  he  is 
furnished  with  a  finger  bowl  of  some  good  anti- 
septic solution.  Never  fear,  our  advanced  sani- 
tarians will  soon  find  a  way  by  which  a  man  can 
transfer  the  sterile  interior  of  a  banana  to  his 
own  germ-charged  interior  without  losing  his 
ringers  in  the  operation.  It  is  something  encour- 
aging to  think  of  that. 

Rational  Eating. 

Thank  the  Lord  for  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson;  he 
really  returns  joy  to  living — the  joy  which  every 
man  felt  welling  up  within  him  before  he  was 
seared  almost  to  death  by  the  dietarians  with  the 
claim  that  everything  he  liked  was  bad  for  him. 
This  is  the  way  he  preaches  it: 

Pie — almost  a  necessity  to  life.  Hot  mince,  cold 
mince,  lemon  (with  or  without  the  meringue  * 
pumpkin,  apple,  raisin,  or  almost  any  kind  of  fruit 
pie,  is  good.  fake  one  slice  after  the  midday 
meal  and  a  big  slice  after  the  evening  meal. 

Eggs — the  harder  they  come  the  better,  if  you 
know  how  to  eat  them.  A  hard-boiled  egg  is  gen- 
erally better  than  a  soft-boiled  egg,  because  you 
instinctively  chew  a  hard-boiled  one.  while  you 
just,  gulp  the  soft  ones.  If  you  know  how  to  eat 
the  soft  ones,  it  is  just  as  good  as  one  cooked  hard. 

Steaks — every  one  should  have  his  steak  served 
frequently.  If  you  like  it  rare,  have  it  rare  but 
often.  If  you  like  steak  well  done,  have  it  well 
done.  One  is  as  good  as  the  other.  There  is  no 
real- choice  except  in  matter  of  taste. 

If  that  exhortation  does  not  make  a  man  feel 
strong  there  is  certainly  something  the  matter 
with  him. 


Shall  There  be  American  Beef  for  Americans? 

Hut  even  if  the  present  regulators  of  the  conn- 
try  do  decide  that  the  Italians  shall  furnish  the 
timber  for  American  lemon  pies,  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary that  we  should  depend  upon  South  America 
for  mince  pies  and  for  the  beefsteaks  which  Dr. 
Hutchinson  prescribes  so  gloriously?  There  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  danger  of  it.  for  the  nders  at 
Washington  seem  to  be  disposed  to  try  again  for 
"free  meat"  which  they  lost  because  President 
Taft  rose  in  their  trail  at  the  last  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  really  telegraphed  from  Washington 
that  free  trade  in  meats  is  indicated  as  part  of 
the  program  for  the  special  session  for  tariff  re- 
vision which  will  assemble  in  March.  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  claim  a 
majority  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  meats  and  a 
strong  trend  toward  free  cattle.  At  the  hearing 
in  Washington  this  week  there  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  scheme  S.  II.  Cowan  of  Fori 
Worth,  Texas,  as  spokesman  for  the  cattle  indus- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Cowan  said 
that  sueh  a  plan,  if  adopted,  would  mean  a  Hood 
of  cheaper  meats  from  the  South  American  ranges, 
and  pictures  a  ruin  of  the  industry  in  Texas. 

"Didn't  all  the  Texas  Democrats  in  the  House 
vote  for  free  meats  last  session?"  asked  Repre- 
sentative James  of  Kentucky. 

"  Yes. "  said  Cowan. 

"And  all  of  them  were  re-elected?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  are  going  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
a  State?" 

".No."  replied  Cowan,  "the  Democrats  in  Texas 
always  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  regardless  of 
such  matters.  Their  allegiance  to  the  party  is  too 
strong  to  do  otherwise." 

lint  Texas  is  not  alone  in  this  enterprising  b 
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havior.  There  are  other  States  which  voted  more 
or  less  in  direct  opposition  to  State  industries. 
Probably  the  best  solution  will  be  to  carry  out  the 
program.  As  we  understand  it,  the  best  vaccina- 
tion is  one  which  takes  good  and  hard.  If  there 
is  anything  which  will  give  Texas  immunity 
against  free  trade  for  a  long  period  it  will  be 
free  cattle ! 

Vain  Help  for  the  Idle. 

We  have  protested  so  often  against  the  notion 
that  the  best  help  for  the  idle  man  is  to  give  him 
a  public  farm  to  work  on,  that  we  need  only  pro- 
test briefly  against  the  plan  of  Senator  Larkin, 
who  has  introduced  at  Sacramento  a  bill  per- 
mitting County  Supervisors  to  establish  labor 
farms,  on  which  the  unemployed  may  go  to  work. 
The  bill  provides  that  upon  petition  of  100  voters 
in  a  county  the  Supervisors  may  levy  a  tax  and 
buy  a,  farm  to  cost  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  land  valuation  of  the 
county.  They  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  for 
this  farm,  who  shall  have  charge  of  it,  and  who. 
when  work  is  available  on  it,  shall  employ  any 
man  who  wants  to  go  to  work.  Workers  are  to 
receive  $1  a  day  and  their  board  and  lodging,  and 
may  remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintend- 
ent. The  farm  must  be  self-supporting  after  the 
first  year. 

The  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which  underlies 
such  a  recourse  is  that  physical  labor  is  the  ruling 
factor  in  farming.  It  is  not  the  labor,  but  it  is  the 
spirit  and  wisdom  which  direct  the  labor  which 
shape  the  result.  There  is  no  superintendent  who 
can  direct  a  bunch  of  heterogeneous  laborers  in 
agricultural  production  so  that  they  can  earn  one 
dollar  per  day  in  addition  to  their  cost  of  living. 
He  would  do  very  well  if  he  could  take  such  a  lot 
of  laborers  and  make  them  earn  their  keep.  As 
for  making  such  a  farm  self-supporting  after  the 
first  year,  or  any  year  whatever,  is  an  economic 
impossibility.  And  to  use  such  labor  in  farming 
is  the  very  worst  place  to  get  an  earning  for  it, 
because  farming  is  too  complex  in  its  nature  and 
is  governed  by  economic  conditions  over  which  it 
has  no  control.  Our  grandfathers  were  wiser; 
they  knew  that  something  like  road-making,  for 
which  a  foreman  could  furnish  the  gang  under 
him  both  instruction  and  direction,  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  concentration  within  eye-shot,  was 
the  only  line  in  which  a  county  could  hope  to  re- 
cover its  outlay  in  caring  for  such  labor. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Field  Mice  Under  the  Snow. 

To  the  Editor:  The  field  mice  have  been  playing 
havoc  with  our  young  eucalyptus  of  which  we 
have  many  acres,  girdling  them  lo  a  width  of  sev- 
eral inches,  and  killing  the  trees.  We  are  wonder- 
ing if  there  is  any  preparation  which  is  uesd  for 
painting  the  bases  of  the  trunks  that  will  prevent 
the  mice  from  nibbling.  Do  you  know  of  anything, 
specific  or  otherwise,  that  could  be  used?  And 
.will  you  let  us  hear  from  you  about  this? — C.  K., 
Glen  Ellen. 

We  apprehend  that  your  snowfall  will  not  last 
long  enough  to  give  the  mice  any  great  advantage 
over  you.  In  the  East  they  have  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  banking  up  the  earth  around  trees  to 
bring  it  near  to  the  surface  so  that  the  mice  can- 
not work  well  under  the  cover  of  the  snow,  but 
this  would  not  be  practicable  in  California,  where 
We  have  so  many  trees  and  so  little  snow.  We 
believe  the  mice  could  be  prevented  from  gnawing 
by  painting  the  base  of  the  tree  with  a  solution 
of  commercial  aloes,  one  pound  to  four  gallons  of 
water,  which  is  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  deters 


rodents  and  is  quite  successful  in  protecting  the 
bark  from  rabbits,  and  foliage  also  is  protected 
from  rabbits  when  the  aloes  solution  is  sprayed 
upon  the  leaves  and  twigs.  If  you  still  think  you 
ought  to  adopt  such  treatment,  th;s  would  be  effec- 
tive, although  the  amount  of  aloes  and  labor  re- 
quired to  treat  such  an  acreage  as  you  have  of 
eucalyptus  trees  would  be  something  appalling. 
It  would  probably  be  wiser  and  cheaper  simply  to 
replant  destroyed  trees  and  perhaps  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  breeding  of  more  cats,  owls  and  other 
natural  enemies  of  mice.  You  can  readily  poisen 
field  mice  by  the  use  of  materials  which  have  been 
very  successful  in  Nevada  and  which  are  described 
in  detail  on  page  16  of  the  Pacific  Kural  Press 
of  January  4. 

Curing  Citron. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  kindly  let  me  know, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  of  some  way 
to  cure  citrons  at  home  ?  I  have  a  fine  tree  that 
has  borne  very  fine-looking  fruit  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  have  never  met  anyone  who  could  tell 
anything  about  treating  them — C.  T.  W.,  Arroyo 
Grande. 

An  outline  for  the  preparation  of  candied  cit- 
ron is  as  follows :  The  fruit,  before  assuming  a 
yellow  color,  and  also  when  bright  yellow,  is 
picked  and  placed  in  barrels  filled  with  brine, 
and  left  for  at  least  a  month.  The  brine  is  re- 
newed several  times,  and  the  fruit  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  until  required  for  use,  often  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  months.  When  the  citrons 
are  to  be  candied  they  are  taken  from  the  barrels 
and  boiled  in  fresh  water  to  soften  them.  Thej' 
are  then  cut  into  halves,  the  seed  and  pulp  are 
removed,  and  the  fruit  is  again  immersed  in  cold 
water,  soon  becoming  of  a  greenish  color.  After 
this  it  is  placed  in  large  earthen  jars,  covered 
with  hot  syrup,  and  allowed  to  stand  about  three 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  strength  of  the 
syrup  is  gradually  increased.  The  fruit  is  then 
put  into  boilers  with  crystallized  sugar  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  cooked ;  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  boiled  again  until  it  will 
take  up  no  more  sugar.  It  is  then  dried  and 
packed  in  wooden  boxes. 

Oak-Root  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor:  The  piece  in  the  last  issue  of 
tli  3  Rural  Prkss  by  H.  S.  Fawcett  relating  to 
root-rot  fungus  was  quite  interesting  to  me.  I 
own  land  which  has  on  it  several  oaks,  also  some 
old  stumps.  I  expect  to  plant  it  to  pears,  apricots 
and  prunes.  Are  all  oak  trees  or  old  oak  stumps 
infected  with  the  fungus?  How  can  I  be  sure  as 
to  each  or  all  of  them?  How  soon  after  planting 
would  its  effects  on  trees  be  likely?  I  know  of 
old  orchards  planted  where  many  oaks  were  re- 
moved and  there  seems  to  be  no  bad  effects.  It 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  out  all  the 
roots  in  removing  the  trees  and  stumps,  and  I 
would  appreciate  any  advice  you  may  give. — h.  B., 
San  Juan. 

Do  the  best  you  can  and  take  the  chances.  Get 
out  all  large  roots  and  gather  up  all  fragments 
made  by  stump  extraction.  Plow  deeply  and  re- 
move all  roots  torn  up.  Keep  track  of  the  places 
where  trees  or  stumps  were,  and  dig  and  clear 
large  holes  in  such  places  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
wood  which  will  decay.  Then  plant  the  whole 
piece  as  you  desire.  You  may  have  no  trouble. 
Trouble  generally  comes  from  shallow  work  and 
carelessness  about  removing  wood  capable  of  de- 
cay. It  is  sometimes  slow  to  appear.  If  you  lose 
a  few  trees,  you  will  have  to  grin  and  bear  it.  It 
will  cost  less  than  to  try  to  upset  the  whole  earth. 

What  to  Do  with  Frosted  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  plan  of  treat- 
ment for  frosted  orange  trees?  The  crop  will 
be  a.  total  loss,  although  quite  a  good  deal  of 
the  fruit  is  juicy  and  eatable  at  present,  but  m<-,r 


of  it  is  pock-marked  and  does  not  taste  good.  It 
does  not  show  any  tendency  to  fall  off  the  trees, 
however.  Should  it  be  picked  off,  thrown  on 
the  ground  and  plowed  under?  Should  this  be 
done  right  away  or  later?  Are  valencias  likely 
to  make  a  recovery?  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
they  got  slightly  touched  last  year  but  recovered, 
as  they  were  perfectly  good  at  picking  time.  I 
think  the  trees  are  going  to  lose  most  of  their 
leaves.  They  are  getting  more  and  more  curled 
and  discolored,  and  will  eventually  fall,  I  pre- 
sume. I  supposed  pomeloes  to  be  tenderer  than 
oranges,  but,  strangely  enough,  the  best-looking 
tree  on  the  place,  with  leaves  almost  untouched, 
is  a  grapefruit. — Grower,  Hemet. 

Theoretically,  unsound  fruit  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  its  injury  can  be  conveniently  detected 
and  worked  into  the  soil  by  cultivation ;  never, 
however,  being  allowed  to  collect  in  masses,  which 
is  productive  of  decay  and  which  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  roots.  How  great  practical  advantage 
there  may  be  in  the  removal  of  such  fruit  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  thereof,  we  are  not  sure.  It 
is  usually  held  that  it  takes  about  three  weeks 
for  fruit  to  demonstrate  its  injury  or  disposition 
toward  recovery,  therefore  it  is  too  soon  to  proph- 
esy what  the  valencias  may  do  for  themselves. 
Of  course  if  trees  are  injured  sufficiently  to  lose 
most  of  their  leaves,  the  fruit  should  also  be  re- 
moved if  it  shows  a,  disposition  to  hang  on.  This 
will  be  a  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  tree 
and  its  ability  to  clothe  itself  with  new  foliage. 


Slugs  in  Clover  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  what  means  I 
must  employ  to  eradicate  or  at  least  help  to  reduce 
the  little  black  or  gray  slugs  that  infest  my  lawn 
of  white  clover  and  have  almost  destroyed  it.  I 
am  about  in  despair  because  of  their  ravages.  I 
have  put  out  cabbage  leaves  at  night,  taking  them 
in  at  9  or  10  p.  m.  and  have  caught  as  many  as 
500  snails  of  a  night,  but  they  breed  so  rapidly 
this  catch  makes  no  apparent  impression  on  their 
numbers. — B.  C,  Larkspur. 

As  still-trapping  seems  to  be  inadequate,  you 
have  the  chance  of  trying  young  chicks  or  clucks, 
which  are  very  capable  and  do  no  harm  if  you 
keep  their  mammas  in  coops  adjacent.  To  reduce 
the  trouble,  you  should  adopt  a  radically  different 
summer  treatment  for  your  lawn.  Cut  frequently 
and  water  at  long  intervals,  not  oftener  than  once 
a  week  or  two,  but  give  a  good  soaking  so  that 
the  soil  be  deeply  penetrated,  and  then  the  clover 
will  grow  without  surface  wetting  except  at  long 
intervals.  If  you  keep  the  ground  surface  and 
foliage  as  dry  as  you  can  without  bringing  the 
plant  into  distress,  you  will  have  fewer  slugs  dur- 
ing the  following  rainy  season. 

Sorghum  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  the  best 
time  to  sow  Egyptian  corn  ;  also  how  much  per 
acre  to  sow.  How  many  pounds  per  acre  of 
alfalfa  seed  should  I  sow,  and  what  is  the  best 
time  for  sowing  it? — J.  W.,  Melones. 

All  the  sorghums,  of  which  Egyptian  corn  is 
one,  must  be  sown  after  frost  danger  is  over — the 
time  widely  known  as  suitable  for  Indian  corn, 
squashes  and  other  tender  plants.  Sow  thinly  in 
shallow  furrows  or  "marks,"  3^  or  4  feet  apart 
and  cultivate  as  long  as  you  can  easily  get  through 
the  rows  with  a  horse.  About  8  pounds  of  seed 
is  used  per  acre.  If  grown  for  green  fodder,  sow 
more  thickly  and  make  the  rows  closer,  say  2% 
feet  apart. 

As  the  question  of  fall  sowing  is  not  involved, 
you  can  sow  about  20  pounds  per  acre  of  alfalfa, 
from  February  to  April,  according  to  frost  dan- 
gers and  condition  of  ground,  which  should  be 
warm  and  moist.  When  late  sowing  is  desirable, 
plowing  should  be  done  earlier,  with  cross  plow- 
I  ing  and  working  down  fine  just  before  seeding. 
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Commercial  Future  of  the 
American  Apple. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Joel 
Shomaker.] 

The  1912  apple  crop  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximated 50.000,000  barrels,  or  about  125,000,- 
000  Western  boxes.  Shipments  were  made  to  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  South  Amer- 
ica, New  Zealand.  Alaska,  and  the  Oriental  Isl- 
ands. The  growers  received  low  prices  for  their 
fruits  and  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  finan- 
cial results  from  orcharding. 

Census  figures  indicate  that  the  production  of 
apples  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  al- 
though the  population,  or  consuming  public,  has 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  during  the  same  period. 
Ten  years  ago  we  had  201.794,000  bearing  apple 
trees,  and  on  April  15,  1910,  when  the  enumera- 
tion was  made,  our  apple  trees  numbered  only 
151.323.000,  being  a  decrease  of  50.471.000.  or 
practically  one-third  of  the  producing  apple  area. 

Our  national  apple  harvest  should  bring  a  com- 
bined cash  income  of  $100,000,000,  and  add  to  the 
profit-paying  industries  of  the  country  where 
fruits  are  grown,  and  to  the  neighboring  towns 
and  cities.  That  is  the  standard  fruit — one  that 
grows  in  every  State — and  should  be  the  leading 
producer  of  wealth  in  the  orchards  of  the  nation. 
The  American  fanner  is  worth  about  $10,000,000.- 
000  a  year  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  the 
apple  is  one  of  his  greatest  possible  fruit  assets. 

The  Pacific  Coast  apple-growing  States  contri- 
buted about  27.000  carloads  of  apples  to  the  na- 
tional fruit  output.  The  crop  of  those  States  ag- 
gregated 17.000.000  boxes,  or  the  equivalent  of 
7.000.000  Eastern  barrels.  In  those  States,  apple- 
growing  has  become  a  fad,  under  the  modern 
irrigation  projects,  and  thousands  of  acres  are 
being  planted  to  apple  orchards  every  year.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  apple  orchards  are  not 
touched  by  pickers,  and  hundreds  of  growers  did 
not  get  any  profit  from  their  fruits,  the  question 
of  the  future  in  commercial  apple  orcharding  is 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  prominence. 

During  October,  the  harvest  month  for  fall  and 
winter  apples.  I  visited  several  thousands  of  acres 
of  apple  orchards  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  spend- 
ing thirty  days  traveling  through  the  Okanogan 
region  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia  and 
inspecting  the  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  or- 
chards, for  the  purpose  of  comparing  fruits  and 
testing  the  marketing  qualities  of  apples  grown 
under  varying  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

At  Wenatchee,  on  the  Columbia  River.  I  saw 
men  and  teams,  working  day  and  night,  hauling 
apples  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  depot,  for 
consignment  to  various  Eastern  city  markets.  The 
railroad  company  could  take  out  about  fifty  car- 
loads every  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  boxes 
stacked  up  awaiting  the  time  for  loading  into  cars 
always  ranged  about  three  times  the  capacity  of 
cars  furnished.  At  the  rate  of  shipment,  averag- 
ing fifty  carloads  per  day.  the  apple  crop  of  the 
Wenatchee  Valley  would  require  seventy-four 
days  for  moving  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  fruit  business  in  that  irrigated  district  has 
reached  the  highest  point  in  commercial  valua- 
tion. Land,  planted  to  apples,  sells  at  from  $1,000 
to  $3,000  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances  the  own- 
ers of  highly  improved  small  tracts  have  received 
figures  that,  brought  the  price  up  to  almost  $4,000 
per  acre  for  the  land  actually  planted  to  bearing 
fruit  trees.  It  is  certainly  no  place  for  a  poor 
man.  seeking  a  home  in  the  West,  to  locate  and 
hope  to  build  up  a  successful  orchard,  but  rather 
a  retreat  for  the  man  who  has  made  a  fortune,  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  desires  to  retire  to  the 
quietude  of  a  small  fruit  farm  and  live  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  vines  and  apple  trees. 

A  railroad  is  being  constructed,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  connect  the  Okanogan 
fruit  sections,  of  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia, with  the  outside  world.  The  proposed  line 
passes  through  an  irrigated  region,  formerly 
covered  with  sagebrush,  and  yet  in  the  native 
wilds,  with  numerous  Indian  teepees  and  families 
of  redmcn  and  their  wives  and  children  scattered 
throughout   the   Indian    Reservation,    but  land 


prices  range  from  $500  an  acre  up  to  three  times 
that  amount.  The  entire  country  seems  to  be 
planted,  or  in  the  stage  of  planting,  to  apples. 

The  spirit  for  gambling  appears  to  be  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  many  Americans,  who  seek  to 
get  something  cheap  and  sell  it  for  a  high  price, 
without  adding  materially  to  its  original  worth. 
That  is  noticeable,  to  a  great  extent,  among  the 
land  dealers,  irrigation  promoters  and  town 
builders  of  the  West.  They  take  advantage  of 
the  'Back  to  the  Soil'  sentiment,  which  has  been 
overworked  in  city,  town  and  country,  to  sell 
tracts  of  supposedly  good  fruit  lands  at  greatly  in- 
flated prices.  And  they  succeed  in  a  most  surpris- 
ing manner. 

Orchard  planting  has  practically  destroyed  all 
the  first  principles  of  farm  building  in  some  of  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  West,  and  all  energies  are 
bent  toward  the  developing  of  fruit  lands.  In  the 
famous  Okanogan  region  I  saw  hundreds  of  acres 
of  young  apple  orchards,  standing  in  fields  for- 
merly planted  to  alfalfa  ami  utilized  Eor  cultivated 
farm  crops.  The  spirit  of  farming  had  given  way 
to  the  more  tempting  power  of  speculation.  Dairy 
farms  were  forgotten  in  the  rush  to  get  apple 
orchards,  to  sell  to  Easterners  in  search  of  profit- 
paying  and  highly  developed  properties. 

The  realty  business  has  developed  a  peculiar  in- 
vestment plan  thai  applies,  with  particular  force, 
to  the  fruit  lands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  regions. 
Agents  travel  about,  among  the  payroll  men  and 
women  of  towns,  cities  and  industrial  centers,  and 
offer  alluring  propositions  for  making  money  by 
purchasing  lots  in  some  of  the  prospective  tqwns 
to  be  built  up  by  the  tributary  orchards.  Outside 
lots  in  several  Canadian  Northwest,  towns  are 
offered,  and  are  being  sold,  at  from  $150  to  $250 
each,  the  buyers  simply  selecting  their  investments 
from  blue-print  maps.  Profits  are  to  come  by 
reason  of  surrounding  development. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  an  area  of  about 
200.000  acres  planted  to  apple  orchards.  Oregon. 
Idaho  and  California  have  large  tracts  devoted  to 
commercial  apple  growing,  and  every  western  irri- 
gated state  is  increasing  its  acreage  of  orchards 
with  the  coming  of  each  year.  What  will  be  the 
apple  crop  of  1920?  What  will  be  done  with  the 
crop  of  1920?  These  questions  are  troubling  the 
growers,  dealers  and  transportation  agencies.  The 
Consumers  are  not  worrying  over  the  matter,  as 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  large  crops  and  low 
prices. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company,  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  will  receive  1.000  new  specially  con- 
structed refrigerator  cars  during  the  early  part  of 
1913.  That  will  make  their  car  holdings  total 
11.000.  and  represents  an  investfent  of  $15,000,000 
for  modern  marketing  facilities  to  handle  the  fruit 
out  put  of  California.  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
regular  railroad  cars,  owned  by  the  Oreat  North- 
ern. Northern  Pacific.  Southern  Pacific,  and  Mil- 
waukee lines,  penetrating  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit- 
growing States,  and  those  that  can  be  borrowed 
from  distributing  lines,  merely  take  care  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  apple  shipments. 

There  must  be  something  done,  throughout  the 
entire  apple-growing  sections  of  the  Tinted  States, 
to  construct  cold-storage  warehouses  for  holding 
the  fruits  until  the  market  demands  justify  ship- 
ment. Too  many  apples  are  picked  and  put  on  the 
market  at  the  same  time.  The  consumers  lose  in- 
terest in  apples  and  refuse  to  buy  them,  especially 
when  they  are  offered  at  low  prices  and  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them  at  any  price. 
Transportation  agencies  cannot  carry  the  apple 
output  of  newly  developed  irrigated  districts,  be- 
cause their  hauling  capacities  are  limited  and  pre- 
empted by  older  settled  districts. 

Waste  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  success 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  orchards  of  the  United 
States.  Tons  of  apples  remain  on  the  trees,  or  are 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground  in  bad  financial  years, 
and  the  profits  of  the  orchards  are  lost  because  of 
neglect  to  care  for  the  waste.  Growers  must  es- 
tablish canneries,  cider  and  vinegar  factories,  jam 
and  jelly  works,  and  other  plants  for  evaporating. 


canning  and  utilizing  the  valuable  fruits  now  go- 
ing to  waste  in  almost  every  fruit-growing  dis- 
trict of  the  nation. 

Apples  are  national  daily  food  necessities  be- 
cause of  their  medicinal  value.  Apples  contain 
phosphoric  acid  and  are  valuable  brain  food.  The 
juices  of  apples  excite  the  liver  to  action  and  pro- 
mote sound  and  healthy  sleep.  Apples  are  good 
for  the  nerves,  and  will  not  cause  dyspepsia  if 
eaten  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  Apple  juice  pre- 
vents indigestion  and  throat  diseases.  Every 
physician  will  tell  his  patients  that  they  should 
eat  more  fruits,  and  especially  more  of  the  sound, 
ripe  apples^  whether  from  the  East  or  the  West, 
or  from  irrigated  or  non-irrigated  orchards. 

An  educational  campaign  is  accessary  to  intro- 
duce apples  among  the  masses  of  people  in  this 
country  and  throughout  foreign  lands,  and  the  con- 
sumers must  be  informed  on  those  subjects.  An 
advertising  propaganda  should  be  organized  and 
kept  up  until  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  know 
about  the  merits  of  the  apple — the  American 
apple — and  the  people  are  ready  and  willing  to 
buy  the  products  of  the  apple  orchards. 

Nellita,  Washington. 


RULES  FOR  THE  ROAD. 


To  the  Editor:  The  time  has  come  when  we 
farmers  as  well  as  all  others  should  know  the 
State  law  regulating  the  use  of  the  public  roads 
as  to  which  is  the  right,  side  to  turn  out  on  to 
allow  a  vehicle  to  pass  that  is  coming  up  from  the 
rear.    Which  side  does  the  law  say  to  pass  on? 

I  have  always  maintained  that  I  should  turn  to 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  allowing  the  vehicle 
coming  up  from  the  rear  to  pass  me  on  the  right, 
as  in  so  doing  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a 
head-on  collision  in  case  I  were  to  meet  a  vehicle. 
I  have  been  told  that  this  is  wrong  and  that  I 
should  turn  to  the  right,  allowing  the  vehicle  to 
pass  me  on  the  left!  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  which  is  right,  in  your  paper. 

Durham,  Cal.  C.  C. 

Answer  by  Associate  Editor. 

You  are  too  considerate  of  the  man  driving  up 
from  behind,  according  to  the  law  or  custom  of 
the  case.  The  rule  seems  to  be  to  go  along  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road  and  let  the  fellow  coming 
up  behind  pass  as  best  he  may  on  the  left. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  any  statute  law 
on  the  case,  but  when  accidents  occur  the  man 
that  goes  contrary  to  custom  is  held  by  law  to  be 
accountable.  The  custom  of  the  road  is  that  the 
automobile  or  team  coming  up  from  the  rear  shall 
pass  on  the  left,  that  is  toward  the  center  of  the 
road,  the  person  being  overtaken  slaying  at  the 
right,  just  as  if  he  were  meeting  a  team. 

It  appears  to  be  thought  better,  in  spite  of  what 
may  he  said  to  the  contrary,  to  keep  to  the  right 
all  the  time.  Then  the  person  coming  up  from  the 
rear  can  see  how  close  he  is  going  to  the  wheels 
of  the  other  rig.  Also  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
man  being  passed  changing  his  course  suddenly, 
as  he  might  if  a  different  rule  would  go  into  effect. 

For  example,  if  the  driver  wanting  to  go  ahead 
woidd  go  to  the  right,  over  to  the  curb  he  would 
have  only  a  given  space  between  team  and  curb 
to  drive  in.  The  other  is  not  required  to  know 
what  is  going  on  behind  and  might  see  fit  to  go 
over  to  the  right  also  on  account,  of  meeting  a 
team  or  otherwise.  That'would  make  a  collision 
more  likely. 

At  all  events,  the  book  of  rules,  as  well  as  or- 
dinary practice,  require  the  driver  to  keep  to  the 
right  of  the  road  at  all  times,  while  the  driver 
wishing  to  go  ahead  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  left 
of  those  whom  he  passes  and  the  best  a  person  can 
do  is  to  do  likewise. 

Warrior's  Heritage. —  We  all  know  that  the  Eu- 
ropean custom  is  for  drivers  to  turn  to  the  left 
when  they  meet,  although  here  in  America  we 
turn  to  the  right.  Our  .Mr.  Gregory  informed  us 
today  how  this  practice  originated.  It  is  a 
heritage  from  the  old  knights  who  used  to  go 
around  in  armor  hewing  each  other  to  pieces,  res- 
cuing forlorn  damsels  from  fierce  giants,  and  so 
on.  They  were  about  the  only  fellows  that  rode 
horses  and  had  to  decide  which  way  to  turn. 

These  knights  were  so  used  to  wielding  their 
trusty  swords  that  they  always  wanted  to  have 
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Iheir  sword  arm  where  it  would  do  the  most  good, 
so  when  two  knights  met  they  each  turned  to  the 
left  and  thus  had  their  swords  handy  for  action 
if  necessary.  Even  after  swords  were  merely  or- 
namental and  vehicles  largely  replaced  saddles 
the  custom  persisted  in  those  countries  where 
knights  once  held  sway. 


Viticultural 


I  From  an  address  at  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  by  Frank  T.  Sweet  of  Martinez.] 

If  the  1912  prices  for  Tokays  and  Malagas  had 
been  better  by  $300  a  car;  if  the  wine  grapes  of 
the  San  Joaquin  had  brought  $14  a  ton  instead  of 
$6  a  ton ;  if  raisins  were  above  instead  of  below 
the  cost  of  production — it  would  be  a  delight  for 
us  all  to  consider  the  best  ways  of  increasing  and 
making  permanent  a  greater  vineyard  acreage  in 
the  vast  valleys  of  the  interior. 

It  would  then  be  worth  while  considering  the 
best  ways  of  controlling  that  capricious  and  unsat- 
isfactory pest  the  phylloxera,  which  works  with 
unremitting  energy  in  the  coast  counties,  where 
grapes  sell  for  $16  a  ton,  but  takes  things  easy  in 
the  sections  where  grapes  are  worth  only  a  trine 
more  than  the  cost  of  picking  and  hauling. 

Were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  phylloxera  there 
might  be  an  over-production  of  grapes  in  the  Coast 
counties,  but  owing  to  its  steady  progress  hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  gone  and  are  going  out  of 
existence  each  season,  so  that  prices  bid  fair  to  be 
good  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  great  viticultural  industry  of  California, 
with  its  triple  alliance  of  wine,  raisin  and  table 
grape  production,  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
deep  and  serious  depression.  Previous  to  1907  it 
had  its  seven  fat  years  of  prosperity,  but  since 
then  there  have  already  been  five  years  the  re- 
verse of  fat,  it'  financial  returns,  and  not  tonnage, 
be  considered. 

Results  of  Plunging. — With  a  great  stampede 
of  planting,  rash  and  inconsidered,  beginning 
about  1903  and  ending  in  1907,  the  production  of 
raisins  jumped  from  9U,000,000  pounds  in  1905  to 
130,000,000  pounds  in  1911;  that  of  wine  from 
26.000,000  gallons  in  1905  to  50.000,000  gallons  in 
1911,  and  that  of  table  grape  shipments  from 
1,600  carloads  in  1905  to  6,3,00  carloads  in  1911, 
almost  quadruple. 

There  are  about  50,000  acres  of  table  grapes  in 
California,  mostly  in  full  bearing.  Assuming  an 
average  of  five  tons  to  the  acre,  this  would  give 
about  250.000  tons  of  grapes,  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  20,000  carloads,  if  all  were  harvested  and 
packed. 

But  this  year  only  about  6,300  carloads  were 
shipped  East,  and  perhaps  700  carloads  to  1,000 
carloads  were  consumed  in  California,  accounting 
for  about  a  total  of  7,000  carloads.  During  Octo- 
ber and  part  of  November,  markets  were  badly 
glutted.  Increased  shipments  would  have  still 
further  demoralized  markets.  What  happened  to 
the  remainder  of  the  table  grapes?  An  immense 
tonnage  was  either  turned  into  the  wineries  at 
utterly  unrenumerative  prices  or  was  not  picked 
at  all. 

The  table  grape  business  is  a  little  brother  of 
the  wine  grape  business.  While  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  to  be  independent  of  it,  anybody 
can  see  that  if  the  wineries  did  not  consume  the 
great  surplus  of  lower  grade  table  grapes,  these 
grapes  would  be  forced  into  the  table  grape  mar- 
kets, to  still  further  demoralize  sales. 

Existing  markets  are  not  consuming,  under 
present  conditions  of  packing  and  distribution, 
much  over  7,000  carloads,  even  at  low  prices. 
With  an  acreage  sufficient  for  20,000  carloads, 
what  is  California  going  to  do  with  the  odd  13,000 
carloads,  for  which  no  present  markets  exist? 
In  the  face  of  competition  with  the  200,000  tons 
of  Concord  and  other  grapes  grown  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  can  we  look 
forward  in  the  near  future  to  doubling  or  trebling 
the  consuming  of  our  California  table  grapes? 

What  Can  Be  Done? — What  can  the  table  grape 
people  do  about  it?  If  wine  grape  prices  were 
attractive,  it  would  be  easy  to  graft  a  large  acre- 
age of  Tokays  and  Malagas,  in  places  where 
quality  is  low,  into  Petite  Sirah  or  other  desirable 


When  America  was  settled  swords  were  rather 
out  of  fashion  and  people  got  to  turning  to  the 
right.  Now  we  have  no  swords  to  dodge,  but  our 
higher  civilization  has  brought  automobiles,  which 
are  perhaps  more  dangerous,  to  the  pedestrian  at 
least,  who  often  is  not  particular  which  way  he 
jumps  as  long  as  he  keeps  out  of  the  way. 


Vicissitudes. 

types  of  wine  grapes.  But  at  the  offered  contract 
price,  which  I  am  told  is  $10  a  ton,  there  is  no  in- 
ducement whatever  to  do  this,  for  on  most  land, 
$10  a  ton  is  below  the  cost  of  production,  if  in- 
terest on  the  investment  is  figured  in. 

In  certain  localities  where  soil  conditions  are 
favorable  neither  to  the  production  of  large  crops 
of  table  grapes  nor  to  high  quality,  some  reduc- 
tion of  acreage  is  inevitable.  In  fact,  frequently 
these  places  are  well  fitted  for  the  production  of 
paying  crops  of  alfalfa.  Through  the  extension 
of  irrigation  ditches,  or  the  installing  of  pumping 
plants  operated  by  distillate  or  electric  power,  it 
is  now  becoming  possible,  in  many  localities,  to 
thus  produce  paying  crops  of  the  safest  and  surest 
crop  in  California — alfalfa. 

The  Product  Must  Be  Good.— High-grade  table 
grapes  usually  sell  at  a  profit;  second  grade 
grapes,  such  as  poorly  colored,  compact  clustered 
Tokays,  which  mould  and  rot  in  the  center  of  the 
bunches  in  transit,  usually  sell  at  a  loss.  If  a 
grower  finds  that  one  part  of  his  vineyard  pro- 
duces this  undesirable  type  of  grape,  the  sooner 
he  digs  out  or  grafts  that  portion,  the  better 
There  are  many  vineyards  now  for  sale  at  about 
$200  an  acre  which,  if  in  alfalfa  instead  of  vines, 
would  be  worth  $300  an  acre.  Some  of  the  best 
alfalfa  land  makes  the  poorest  grape  land.  Type 
of  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  selling  price  of 
grapes. 

In  the  New  York  sales  catalogues  there  is  fre- 
quently a  difference  of  $300  a  ear  in  sales  of 
grapes  shipped  from  the  same  district,  packed  the 
same,  handled  the  same,  and  the  same  variety,  but 
grown  on  different  soil.  One  line  will  be  selling 
for  $700  to  $800  a  car,  returning  no  real  profit 
whatever,  while  another  line,  grown  on  different 
land,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  will  sell  at  $1,100 
to  $1,200  a  ear,  netting  the  grower  handsome 
profits. 

So  great  is  the  difference  in  selling  prices  that 
it  is  quite  likely  a  few  years  from  now  further 
planting  of  table  grapes  will  be  carried  on  on  the 
the  black  sands  south  of  Lodi;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  grub  hoe  may  be  at  work  on  other  vine- 
yards almost  within  rifle  shot. 

The  grower  who  is  up  against  it  financially, 
owing  to  the  disastrous  prices  of  the  last  five 
years,  cannot  afford  to  make  sweeping  changes. 
In  many  cases  his  ready  money  and  his  credit  are 
almost  exhausted.  The  small  vineyardist,  owning 
ten  or  twenty  acres,  and  nothing  else,  situated 
where  he  cannot  grow  quality  grapes,  is  in  a 
serious  predicament.  He  needs  all  the  counsel  and 
guidance  and  help  that  can  be  given  him,  not  only 
by  the  county  horticultural  commissioners  and  by 
the  Farmers'  Institutes,  but  also  by  his  local 
banker.  The  one  saving  fact  with  many  a  Cali- 
fornia vineyardist  is  that,  owing  to  the  influx  of 
land-seekers  into  our  State,  and  because  of  the 
prosperous  conditions  of  our  dairy  and'live  stock 
industry  on  alfalfa  lands,  the  selling  price  of  land 
has  doubled  in  ten  years,  thus  recouping  some  of 
the  losses  of  the  vineyard. 

Importance  of  Mixed  Farming. — There  is  one 
striking  feature  of  much  of  the  small  planting  in 
our  interior  valleys,  even  on  land  that  is  fitted  to 
grow  diversified  crops.  There  are  too  many  one- 
crop  tracts;  one  cannot  call  them  farms.  The 
settler  is  too  apt,  on  the  shallow  advice  of  some 
glib  real  estate  agent,  to  put  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket.  He  is  told  that  this  crop  or  that  crop  is 
going  to  net  him  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre.  This  sounds  very  good  indeed,  and 
he  risks  his  all  on  a  one-crop  venture.  Perhaps 
the  whole  neighborhood  does  the  same,  and  the 
evils  incident  to  monoculture  come  to  pass.  The 
district  may  have  but  one  main  resource,  and  if 
anything  happens  to  that  a  blight  falls  on  the 
whole  community. 

There  is  a  special  justification,  on  the  small  or- 


chard or  vineyard,  for  one  or  two  or  three  acres 
of  alfalfa  instead  of  all  fruit  or  grapes.  The  far- 
mer's own  family  affords  a  home  market,  at  full 
retail  prices,  for  all  the  milk,  butter,  veal,  pork, 
chickens  and  eggs  raised  on  that  acre  or  two. 
Allowing  the  prices  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
these  necessaries,  the  indirect  products  of  two 
acres  of  alfalfa  are  well  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  for  home  consumption.  The  substitution 
of  alfalfa  for  a  fraction  of  the  vineyard  does  not 
necessarily  mean  much  permanent  reduction  in 
the  tonnage  of  grapes  shipped  off  the  place,  for 
the  fertilizer  produced  will  tend  to  increase  or  at 
least  maintain  the  annual  production  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

Many  thoughtful  men  are  convinced  that  some 
reduction  of  the  table  grape  acreage  in  sections 
where  grapes  are  of  medium  or  poor  quality, 
ripening  only  during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of 
glutted  markets,  is  inevitable.  Let  us  hope  to  see 
this  reduction  come  about  by  degrees  and  in  a 
rational  way,  and  not  as  a  panic  of  destruction, 
as  may  be  possible  should  one  or  two  more  disas- 
trous seasons  follow.  In  some  instances  growers 
are  wisely  planning  to  plant  suitable  fruit  or  nut 
trees,  digging  out  every  third  vine,  with  the  in- 
tention of  eventually  removing  the  remaining 
vines  when  the  trees  are  old  enough  to  bear. 

Standardization. — Three  seasons  ago  a  move- 
ment of  immense  importance  to  our  fruit  and 
grape  growers  was  initiated  by  a  clear-visioned 
man  who  perceived  the  all-important  truth  that 
without  some  concerted  movement  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  grape  and  fruit  shipments  our 
markets  could  not  be  maintained  nor  extended. 
Like  all  reforms,  standardization  has  had  its 
difficulties,  but  on  the  whole,  as  growers  are  be- 
coming educated  to  its  necessity,  it  is  wanning  out, 
and  must  eventually  become  widely  established. 
The  early  shipments  of  table  grapes  of  estab- 
lished standard  this  season,  previous  to  the  Sep- 
tember rain,  sold  at  handsome  prices,  fully  justi- 
fying standardization. 

Unfortunately,  in  September  most  of  the  grapes 
of  California  were  soaked  by  a  heavy  rain.  The 
interior  berries  of  the  more  compact  clusters  were 
softened  by  the  invasion  of  the  botrytis,  or  slip- 
skin  mould.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  packers  to 
find  all  the  berries  injured  by  this  fungus,  as  the 
color  and  texture  are  not  always  perceptibly  af- 
fected. It  was  not  always  possible  for  the  inspec- 
tors to  determine  which  grapes  would  carry  in 
good  shape  and  which  would  arrive  with  whiskers 
on  them.  As  a  result  some  thousands  of  cars  failed 
to  arrive  in  satisfactory  conditian.  This  has 
caused  some  criticism  of  standardization,  but  un- 
justly so.  It  may  be  years  before  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  hope  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  find  some 
method  of  controlling  this  fungus  in  the  vineyard. 
If  an  economical  method  of  prevention  can  be 
worked  out,  it  will  be  of  immense  value  in  improv- 
ing the  keeping  qualities  of  our  table  grapes  in 
seasons  when  early  fall  rains  prevail. 

In  spite  of  the  general  softening  of  grapes,  how- 
ever, standardization  barred  out  a  great  amount 
of  manifestly  poor  stuff.  Growers  are  better  edu- 
cated for  next  year.  It  was  an  important  epoch 
in  California's  horticultural  history  when  the 
thesis  of  standardization  was  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  packing  house  by  onr  far-sighted  and 
courageous  reformer  and  friend,  the  man  who  is 
helping  solve  some  of  our  difficult  economic  prob- 
lems, .1.  W.  Jeffrey. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ALFALFA. 

A  very  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  California  in  dairying  comes  from  the 
account  of  the  yearly  record  of  Jean  Armour,  the 
Vermont  Ayrshire,  who  recently  completed  a  rec- 
ord of  20,174  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year's  test,  con- 
taining 774.73  pounds  of  fat,  equal  to  904  pounds 
of  butter.  The  cost  of  the  food  consumed  during 
this  time  was  $168.58  and  the  interesting  thing  to 
the  California  dairyman  is  that  alfalfa  hay,  which 
here  is  the  most  common  and  expensive  feed  there 
is,  was  valued  at  $25  per  ton.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  so  expensive  that  only  1500  pounds  were 
fed  during  the  year.  With  feed  like  that  the  Cali- 
fornia dairyman  ought  to  have  the  best  kind  of  a 
proposition. 

The  range  of  feeds  used  should  be  interesting, 
although  the  extensive  variety  and  the  amount  of 
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concentrates  fed  is  due  largely  to  having  a  world  \s 
record  cow  on  a  special  test.  Jean  Armour  was 
fed  1100  lbs.  gluten,  1500  lbs.  alfalfa,  2200  lbs. 
clover  hay,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  60  lbs.  oil 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Paul  Parker.] 

Stock  raisers  will  earnestly  attend  to  the  fat- 
tening of  their  cattle,  see  that  they  get  only  what 
is  good  and  needful  for  the  laying  on  of  fat,  yet 
when  the  stock  are  ready  for  market  the  farmers 
lose  their  diligence  and  discernment,  and  in  a 
careless,  negligent  manner  ship  them  to  the  stock 
yards.  On  their  arrival,  the  once  prime  stock  are 
found  eo  be  bruised  and  crippled,  with  a  heavy 
shrinkage.  Often  a  1300-pound  bullock  in  a  24- 
hour  journey  will  shrink  from  50  to  90  pounds, 
a  loss  that  aggregates  a  large  amount  in  a  train 
load.  A  part  of  this  loss  can  be  cut  down  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken ;  especially  during  the  24 
hours  previous  to  shipping.  For  proper  feeding, 
watering  and  driving,  all  have  a  bearing  on  the 
way  stock  will  stand  a  hard,  tedious  trip  in  cars. 

Before  driving  a  hoof,  the  shipper  should  have 
a  thorough  understanding  with  the  railway  com- 
pany's agent  as  to  the  exact  time  the  "empties" 
will  arrive  and  at  what  hour  the  loaded  ears  will 
be  taken  away.  Otherwise  he  is  liable  to  put  his 
stock  in  the  crowded  corrals  and  then  wait  for 
10  to  18  hours  before  the  cars  arrive.  And  it  is 
punishment  to  hold  stock  in  a  crowded  corral  for 
any  length  of  time,  with  trains  roaring  and 
whistling  by.  They  commence  to  shrink  badly 
before  they  get  in  a  ear.  When  it  ever  happens 
that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  arrival 
of  the  cars,  the  shipper,  if  possible,  should  get  a 
field  close  by  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  feed 
and  water,  and  hold  them  quietly  until  the  cars 
are  "spotted."  If  there  are  no  such  fields  to  be 
had.  it  is  better  to  string  the  stock  along  the 
country  roads  than  wedge  them  into  the  railroad 
corrals. 

Clean  Cattle. — After  the  arrival  of  the  ears  is 
settled,  the  stock  should  be  driven  slowly  to  the 
corrals,  at  a  pace  that  will  not  overheat  and  cause 
scours.  For  cattle  not  only  shrink  badly  from 
scouring,  but  they  also  become  very  dirty  and 
their  appearance  is  not  a  creditable  one  when  the 
buyers  inspect  them.  On  a  road,  hard  or  rocky, 
stock  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  time,  be- 
cause, coming  as  they  do  out  of  soft  feeding  pens 
or  fields,  their  feet  are  naturally  tender.  When 
hurried  along  these  roads  so  that  they  cannot 
pick  out  their  steps,  it  only  takes  a  few  rough 
places  or  pointed  rocks,  especially  after  a  rain 
that  has  washed  the  dirt  off  the  rocks,  to  bruise 
their  feet  so  that  they  become  foot-sore;  and 
there  is  no  treatment  which  causes  stock  to  fall 
away  quicker  than  putting  them  on  cars  in  a  foot- 
sore condition. 

Likewise,  when  stock  are  being  driven  along  a 
dusty  road  to  the  railroad,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  pick  their  way.  as  then,  not  so  much  dust  is 
kicked  up.  For  cattle  with  their  mouths  and 
and  throats  dusty-dry  not  only  lose  weight,  but 
they  drink  large  quantities  of  water,  which,  un- 
less they  are  held  until  most  of  it  passes  through 
them,  will  make  the  car  floor  unnecessarily  slip- 
pery. Keeping  the  floor  dry  is  the  aim  of  every 
experienced  shipper,  because  when  not  sure  of 
their  footing  stock  get  nervous;  besides,  any  sud- 
den jolt  will  throw  them  down.  Most  of  the 
broken  hipped  cattle  taken  out  of  cars  at  stock 
yards  is  the  result  of  their  feet  spreading  out  on 
the  wet  floor  and  then  being  unable  to  move  in 
a  jam. 

Mud  makes  slippery  cars,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  from  slushy  corrals,  stock  should  be 
held  away  from  them.  Also,  mud  not  only  causes 
stock  to  slip,  but  it  gives  them  a  poor  appearance 
when  they  arrive  at  the  stock  yards.   Where  cat- 


meal.  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  5000  lbs.  ensilage.  1000 
lbs.  bran.  100  bu.  beets,  900  lbs.  ground  oats  and 
six  months'  pasturing.  It  is  interesting  to  state 
that,  the  .latter  was  valued  at  only  $12. 


tie  pick  up  mud  along  a  mucky  road,  the  large 
pieces  clinging  to  the  legs  can  be  jarred  off  easily 
by  driving  them  over  something  solid  and  free 
from  mud,  such  as  a  macadamized  road  or  a  plat- 
form. 

Feed  and  Bedding. — One  of  the  best  preventa- 
tives against  slippery  car  floors  is  good  bedding. 
Dry  weeds,  tules,  straw,  manure,  sand  and  cinders 
are  all  used  with  success,  but  the  best  of  the  lot 
is  sand  or  cinders  on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  with 
a  covering  of  straw  or  dry  manure.  The  straw 
makes  a  soft  place  to  rest  the  feet  and  the  stock 
do  not  get  leg  weary  so  soon,  while  the  sand  pre- 
vents slipping  and  absorbs  the  urine.  On  no  con- 
sideration, however,  use  clay  or  alkali  dirt,  as 
they  become  soapy  when  wet  and  it  is  impossible 
for  stock  to  keep  their  feet. 

Another  item  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
getting  cattle  ready  for  shipment  is  the  feeding 
and  watering.  It  is  best  to  hold  back  their  feed 
a  little  the  last  24  hours,  and  when  they  are  fed 
the  last  time  before  going  on  the  cars,  give  them 
a  full  ration  of  dry  hay:  when  they  have  finished 
it  let  them  water  and  then  put  more  dry  hay 
before  them.  In  this  way,  their  stomachs  are  Full 
and  their  thirst  is  slaked,  and  much  of  the  water 
is  absorbed  by  the  dry  hay  so  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  bladder.  This  is  considered  better  prac- 
tice than  watering  the  stock  6  or  7  hours  before 
they  get  on  the  train,  as  they  become  too  gaunt 
by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  stock  yards.  No 
green  grass  or  fodder  should  be  given  stock  with- 
in 24  hours  of  shipping  time,  as  it  makes  the 
Boor  of  the  car  wet  and  slippery.  Even  grass 
cattle  coming  off  the  ranges  and  fields  should 
have  a  ration  of  dry  hay  go  through  them  before 
they  are  loaded  on  the  cars. 

Loading. — The  number  of  stock  to  be  put  in  a 
car  is  based  on  the  length  of  the  journey  and  tin- 
size  of  the  car  and  the  cattle.  The  better  stock 
are  matched  according  to  size,  the  better  they 
ship,  as  then  the  smaller  are  not  crushed  by  the 
larger.  Also,  when  a  bunch  of  cattle  come  out  of 
a  car  all  the  same  size,  they  do  not  look  to  the 
buyer  as  though  they  were  "odds  and  ends"  of 
a  community. 

But  where  the  shipper  makes  his  greatest  mis- 
take is  overcrowding  his  ears.  This  pound-foolish 
proposition  loses  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
to  the  farmer.  He  figures  that  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more,  and  instead  of  a  comfortable 
20  or  25,  he  will  crowd  28  or  29  in  a  car.  It  may 
save  him  another  car,  but  when  the  accounting  is 
made  for  cripples  and  shrinkage,  he  is  the  loser, 
and  he  blames  his  losses  to  the  sudden  stops  of 
the  train.  It  is  possible,  when  the  trip  is  short 
and  the  stops  are  few,  to  overcrowd  a  car,  but  at 
any  other  time  it  is  foolish.  Cattle  should  be 
placed  in  a  car  close  enough  together  so  that  they 
cannot  lie  down,  but  yet  far  enough  apart  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  movements. 
Where  the  cattle  can  be  made  to  face  toward  the 
sides  of  the  car,  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
hooking  each  other  at  any  sudden  movement  of 
the  train.  In  this  way,  the  cattle  fall  sidewise. 
instead  of  lunging  forward. 

Preventing  Injury. — Most  of  the  bruising  and 
crippling  of  stock  happens  after  they  lie  down  or 
are  knocked  down  to  the  floor  of  the  car.  It  is 
then  that  the  other  stock  step  on  them,  and  the 
quicker  they  are  put  on  their  feet  again  the  better. 
Here  it  is  that  a  careful,  fearless  man  is  needed : 
one  who  will  go  into  the  car  and  help  the  animal 
up;  not  one  who  will  stand  on  the  outside  with 
his  prod  and  jab  all  the  stock  within  reach  trying 
to  get  them  away  from  the  fallen  bullock,  bruising 
their  necks  and  heads  and  frequently  poking  out 
an  eye.  Many  of  the  stockmen  in  California  and 
Nevada  are  insisting  that  the  helpers  who  accom- 
pany cattle  shipments  spare  the  prod,  and  when 


stock  get  flown  that  they  go  into  the  car  through 
the  end  door  and  work  their  way  around  on  the 
lattice  sides  to  where  the  beef  is;  the  other  stock 
will  naturally  crowd  away  from  the  man.  and  the 
animal  that  is  down  has  room  to  get  up.  In  case 
the  animal  is  hurt  so  that  there  is  danger  of  it 
lying  down  again,  it  can  be  driven  to  a  corner, 
where  its  head  can  be  tied  to  one  side  and  its 
rump  to  the  other.  It  is  the  same  way  when 
stock  fight  in  a  car,  two  men  by  getting  inside  can 
work  the  belligerents  to  opposite  corners,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  them  hooking  each  other. 

To  take  care  of  stock  in  this  manner  requires 
experienced  men,  but  many  farmers  overlook  it. 
They  send  boys  or  farm  hands  who  are  willing  to 
accompany  the  stock  for  the  free  transportation, 
but  who  know  nothing  of  shipping  stock.  Henry 
Miller,  the  land  and  cattle  king,  has  men  who 
have  been  in  his  employ  over  20  years,  who  do 
nothing  else  but  ship  cattle.  He  will  send  his 
stock  shippers  from  San  Francisco  to  El  Paso. 
Texas,  after  a  train  load  of  cattle,  to  insure  their 
being  handled  properly,  ami  the  saving  of  a  few 
head  from  being  killed  and  shrinkage  makes  it  a 
profitable  investment.  The  trouble  with  the  in- 
experienced man  is  that  he  does  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  inspecting  his  cattle  every  time  the  train 
stops  or  goes  ahead,  even  for  100  yards,  but  in- 
stead he  remains  in  the  caboose  playing  cards  or 
sleeping. 

Handling  the  Train.— Another  duty  of  the  stock 
shipper  is  to  see  that  the  brakes  on  the  cars  are 
working  properly  so  that  the  train  does  not  stop 
suddenly  and  throw  the  cattle  against  the  ends 
of  the  cars.  Also,  that  the  engineer  does  not  start 
quickly  or  throw  his  brakes  on  too  suddenly;  oc- 
casionally a  judicious  distribution  of  cigars  or 
money  among  the  train  crew  will  prevent  this. 
Another  common  occurrence  to  be  guarded  against 
is  placing  the  cattle  cars  in  the  train  so  that  at 
every  station  they  are  switched  around  the  yard. 
See  that  the  conductor  places  them  where  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  every  time  a  car  is  taken  off 
or  picked  up. 

Where  cattle  are  going  to  be  on  a  train  for 
several  days,  to  get  them  to  their  destination  in 
the  best  possible  shape,  at  the  most,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cars  over  28  hours 
at  a  time,  although  some  of  the  States  have  36 
hours  the  limit.  When  such  stock  are  taken  off 
for.  food,  water  and  exercise,  they  should  be 
allowed  24  hours;  sometimes  cattle  will  sleep  10 
or  12  hours  steadily  so  tired  are  they,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  to  eating  and  exercising. 

Cows  and  Bulls. — In  shipping  cows,  never  per- 
mit a  big  bellied  animal  to  get  in  a  ear,  as  they 
bruise  so  easily  that  they  are  worthless  for  beef. 
It  pays  to  sell  them  locally,  no  matter  what  the 
price.  Care,  too,  must  lie  exercised  in  putting 
cows  in  cars,  as  they  are  given  to  fighting  as  much 
as  bulls.  It  is  either  necessary  to  crowd  them  so 
thai  they  cannot  get  their  heads  down  to  hook, 
or  mix  a  goodly  proportion  of  steers  with  them, 
at  10  steers  to  15  cows.  The  cows,  then,  can  keep 
out  of  each  other's  way.  The  steers,  too,  have 
a  quieting  influence  on  them.  Hut  the  disadvant- 
age of  this  method,  is  that  the  steers  will  attempt 
to  ride  the  cows  and  bruise  them  on  the  back. 

Bulls  are  handled  in  the  same  way  as  cows. 
They  are  packed  rather  close,  so  as  not  to  give 
them  room  to  move  about  or  fight,  and  their  horns 
are  sawed  off. 

In  shipping  weened  calves,  yearlings  or  two- 
year-olds,  they  are  easier  handled,  both  in  driving 
to  the  cars  and  going  up  the  chute,  if  they  have  a 
few  older  cattle  with  them.  Otherwise,  they  will 
wear  themselves  out  and  the  horses  used  in  driv- 
ing them.  If  necessary,  the  older  stock  can  then 
be  driven  back  to  the  farm.  Unweaned  calves 
should  be  handled,  in  the  same  way.  Their 
mothers  should  not  be  taken  from  them  until 
right  at  the  cars. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  TO  GET  BETTER  COWS. 


The  Kentucky  experiment  station  gives  advice 
on  building  up  a  dairy  herd  in  this  way :  Use 
care  in  selecting  cows.  The  beginner  should  start 
with  good  common  or  grade  cows,  which  can  usu- 
ally be  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50  to  $65. 

Mate  these  cows  to  a  pure-bred  bull  of  one  of 
the  dairy  breeds.  The  value  of  this  bull  depends 
upon  whether  his  mother  and  his  sire's  mother 
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were  large  inilk  and  butter  cows,  also  upon  the 
dairy  merit  of  the  daughters  of  his  sire  and  grand- 
sire,  and  of  his  dam  and  granddam ;  also  of  his 
sisters.  Frequently  bull  calves  of  this  description 
can  be  bought  from  breeders  and  dairymen  at 
very  reasonable  figures. 

The  heifer  calves  obtained  by  mating  such  a 
bull  on  good  heavy  milking  cows  of  common 
breeding  are  almost  certain  to  develop  into  high 
producing  dairy  cows.  By  continuing  the  use  of 
good  bulls  from  selected  cows,  improvement  will 
be  continuous  and  sure.  A  herd  can  thus  be  de- 
veloped on  the  farm  at  a  small  cost. 

Third,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that,  for  the  be- 
ginner, pure-bred  females  are  not  necessary.  Such 
hi^h-priced  stock  should  not  be  used  until  one 
first  learns  to  handle  grade  cows  successfully  and 
is  convinced  that  he  has  the  capacity  and  aptitude 
to  attain  results  in  breeding,  and  has  the  ability 
of  salesmanship,  and  a  good  demand  for  his  pure- 
bred stock.    Few  men  have  the  ability  to  make  a 


financial  success  of  breeding.  One  should  not  go 
into  the  business.    One  should  grow  into  it. 

While  for  the  beginner  pure-bred  females  are 
not  necessary,  the  use  of  the  pure-bred  and  well 
bred  bull  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  best 
results. 

Starting  in  the  business  with  grade  cows,  a  reg- 
istered cow  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  permit.  These  should  be  heavy  pro- 
ducers and  from  good  milking  strains,  otherwise 
they  will  give  no  better  results  than  scrubs;  in 
fact,  there  are  a  great  many  scrubs  and  misfits 
among  registered  cattle.  Avoid  the  use  of  such 
cows. 

By  pursuing  the  method  outlined  above,  a  herd 
of  high  producing  registered  dairy  cattle  may  be 
assembled  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Such  is  the 
method  sanctioned  by  common  sense  and  good 
business  judgment.  Hundreds  of  da;rymen  all 
over  the  country  have  followed  it  and  have  at- 
tained marked  success. 


Live  Stock  Progress  for  the  Fair. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.) 

The  important  preliminary  work  that  will  show 
at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  is  what  is  now 
being  accomplished.  It  is  the  arrangements  that 
are  being  made  now  that  will  count,  and  it  is  the 
stockman  that  is  laying  the  best  foundation  that 
will  walk  off  with  the  ribbons.  For  this  reason 
the  progress  of  live  stock  work  at  the  Exposition 
is  of  big  importance  just  at  this  time. 

D.  O.  Lively,  the  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  has 
recently  completed  a  long  trip  through  the  East, 
preparing  for  the  live  stock  exhibits.  About  50 
meetings  were  attended  of  pure-bred  stock  asso- 
ciations, and  without  exception  all  of  the  live 
stock  associations  are  going  after  the  methods  that 
will  make  as  line  a  display  as  possible  of  animals 
of  their  particular  breed.  Several  of  these  asso- 
ciations have  already  had  their  annual  meetings 
and  made  their  appropriations  for  awards.  These 
will  amount  altogether  to  approximately  $75,000, 
aside  entirely  from  the  money  put  up  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Exposition,  or  .+25,000,  and  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  States  for  prizes  for 
stoek  shown  from  the  State. 

State  Prizes. — Competition  from  the  different 
States  will  be  keen,  and  every  State  which  is  in- 
terested in  pure-bred  stock  to  the  extent  of  send- 
ing exhibits  will  probably  put  up  a  good  deal  of 
money.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  so 
much  interest  was  being  shown  in  good  stock. 
Letters  have  been  received  from  States  as  far  off 
as  Maine,  stating  that  the  writers  were  intending 
to  try  for  ribbons.  From  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  States  a  little  nearer,  a  nu/mber  of 
fine  herds  will  be  represented,  and  the  State  legis- 
latures will  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  prizes 
for  State  stock  to  go  a  big  distance  toward  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  exhibitors.  New  York  is 
thinking  of  putting  up  $50,000  for  prizes  for  her 
citizens. 

The  exhibits  of  Eastern  stock  will  not  thus  be 
I  Mailed  to  the  hie-  fellows.  They  will  be  the  cream 
of  many  herds.  This  is  especially  true  since  there 
is  bag  competition  among  Slates  and  communities 
for  a  reputation  for  fine  stock  of  certain  kinds. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  lias  a  reputation  as  being  a 
Ilolsteiu  center,  and  it  would  never  do  for  New 
Yorkers  to  let  the  Wisconsin  men  show  up  with 
more  exhibitors  or  better  stock,  and  so  with  other 
breeds  and  other  States.  There  is  no  fear  but 
what  the  best  kind  of  stock  will  be  shown  and 
lots  of  it.  It  is  up  to  the  California  breeders  to 
be  represented  in  such  number  that  the  Eastern 
stdflkman  will  think  that  every  other  stockman 
is  a  breeder  of  pure  bred  animals  that  will  stand 
in  any  company. 

Western  breeders  are  already  making  Eastern- 
ers wake  up.  The  Smith-Mills  Ilolsteiu  herd  of 
Spokane  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show  this  year,  and  the  Hard- 
ing herd  of  Longwoa]  sheep  of  the  Willamette 
valley  cleaned  up  most  of  the  blue  ribbons  at  the 
State  shows.  Added  to  this  is  the  reputation  thai 
our  dairy  cows  have  for  performances,  and  the 
Easterners  are  going  to  see  that  Western  breeders 
don'1  take  all  their  trade  from  them. 


Cavalry  Features. — While  in  the  East  Commis- 
sioner Lively  looked  into  the  matter  of  having  a 
world-wide  competition  of  cavalry  horses,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  will  be  done,  all  nations 
sending  some  of  their  cavalry  for  competition. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
tions. There  are  such  competitions  held  now. 
This  would  be  particularly  notable  for  its  extent. 

In  the  United  States  ami  elsewhere  there  is 
questioning  as  to  the  type  of  horse  that  makes  the 
best  mount.  Commissioner  Lively  states  that  sev- 
eral millionaires  may  go  into  the  proposition  of 
backing  the  different  breeds,  such  as  Thorough- 
bred, Morgan,  Arabian,  etc.,  having  representa- 
tive animals  provided  for  a  picked  squad  of  P.  S 
cavalry,  and  after  these  animals  have  been  given 
for  two  years  the  same  care  and  training  under 
army  conditions  a  competition  between  them 
would  show  better  than  anything  could  what  type 
of  horse  was  best  to  breed  for  this  purpose. 

Attendance. — Just  what  the  live  stock  depart- 
ment will  mean  to  the  Exposition  is  indicated  in 
the  way  people  attend  the  big  stock  shows.  At 
the  International  in  Chicago  recently  in  the  eight 
days  there  were  600,000  persons  paid  to  pass 
through  the  gates  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
show  was  out  at  the  stock  yards  and  not  conven- 
ient of  access  for  the  average  man. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show  during  the  week  it 
was  going  on,  .'500,000  persons  passed  through  the 
gates,  and  at  a  two-day  poultry  show  the  paid 
attendance  numbered  :17,000. 

The  poultry  show  at  the  1915  fair  will  hold 
12.000  birds-  This  and  a  dismay  of  live  stock  that 
will  excel  the  International,  the  National  Dairy 
Show  and  all  other  stock  shows  combined  wili 
make  the  drawing  power  one  of  the  features  of 
the  fair. 

Milking  Short-horns  Forward.— The  1915  fair 
is  planned  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  milking  Short-horn.  The  Shorthorn  men 
have  always  claimed  that  the  breed  was  equal  to 
the  best  for  dairy  purposes  and  excelled  all  other 
breeds  for  butchering  after  the  milking  days  were 
over,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  calves  were  of  the 
greatest  value  for  veal  or  beef  in  case  they  were 
not  to  be  kept  for  dairy  purposes. 

Such  claims  have  been  given  rather  minor  con- 
siderations while  the  straight  dairy  breed  men 
have  been  holding  official  tests,  picking  out  the 
best  producers  and  developing  the  milking  ca- 
pacity to  the  utmost,  while  the  pure-bred  Short- 
horn usually  was  valued  on  her  worth  for  beef. 

A  meeting  of  a  large  number  of  Short-horn 
breeders  interested  in  the  milking  side  of  the 
breed  was  recently  held  in  Chicago  to  remedy  this 
condition  and  a  call  has  gone  out  for  all  owners 
of  milking  strain  Short-horns  to  let.  their  interest 
be  known. 

('.  II.  Otis,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
to  see  about,  this  matter.  The  best  milking  Short- 
horns in  the  country  are  to  be  gotten  together  for 
the  Exposition  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
breeders  and  others  the  value  of  milking  Short- 
horns on  the  dairy. 

Arrangements  for  the  milking  contests  at  the 
fair  have  not  been  completed.  In  order  for  the 
tests  to  be  official  they  will  have  to  be  conduct,  d 


by  the  breed  associations  who  have  this  matter 
in  charge. 


CALIFORNIA'S  PRIZE  WETHER  LAMB. 


The  winning  of  the  University  of  California  of 
the  grand  championship  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  with  the  Southdown  wether 
lamb  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
something  for  which  Californians  may  congratu- 
late themselves.  Whatever  objection  there  may 
be  to  the  educational  institutions  showing  at  the 
State  Fair  in  the  breeding  classes  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  competing  in  the  fat-stock  classes, 
but  the  contrary.    It  is  the  business  of  such  an 


Prize  Wether  Lamb  Grown  at  University  Farm. 

institution  as  the  University  of  California  to  keep 
good  stock  and  equally  their  business  to  follow 
out  the  raising  of  young  stock  for  the  market  in 
the  best  possible  way.  Their  success  is  shown  in 
the  condition  of  the  steers,  barrows  and  wethers. 
Unless  both  breeding  and  care  are  as  they  should 
be  the  stoek  will  not  make  the  showing  it  should. 
The  winning  of  the  championship  with  this  wether 
shows  not  only  breeding  and  care,  but  that  Cali- 
fornia conditions  are  such  as  to  favor  the  produc- 
tion of  high  quality  mutton.  This  lamb  was  the 
sensation  of  the  show.  It  was  auctioned  off  at  the 
close  and  brought  20  cents  per  pound,  live  weight 
from  the  Ohio  State  University. 


DEEP  WELLS  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 

The  west  side  of  north  and  central  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flourishing  sec- 
tions of  the  St  ate.  though  not  anywhere  near  as  well 
known  as  it  might  be.  The  earliest  development 
of  the  valley  followed  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras 
in  the  search  for  gold  and  in  the  lumbering  opera- 
tions and  the  greatest  acquaintance  with  the  val- 
ley has  always  been  on  that  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin.  The  county  seats  have  been  there,  the 
large  towns,  the  main  agriculture,  the  great  water 
supplies  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  great  lines 
of  travel.  Climatically  the  west  side  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  but 
the  soil  and  the  source  of  the  soil  is  much  dif- 
ferent. 

The  great  dairy  centers  of  Newman,  Los  Banos, 
Gustine,  Dos  Palos  with  the  other  towns  are  on 
the  west  side  and  dairying  is  highly  developed 
and  very  profitable. 

Deep  Wells. — Something  that  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  future  development  of  the  west 
side  is  the  fact  that  from  the  deeper  gravel 
stratas  on  the  west  side  there  are  great  amounts 
of  the  finest  kind  of  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, easier  to  put  on  the  land  after  the  wells 
have,  been  sunk  than  the  less  abundant  water 
from  the  more  shallow  strata. 

Two  wells  sunk  on  the  chance  of  getting  suffi- 
cient water  at  good  depths  have  just  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Oro  Loma  tract  of  8000  acres,  four 
miles  south  of  Dos  Palos,  Fresno  county,  with  the 
result  of  striking  at  depths  of  660  and  770  feet, 
depending  upon  Location,  a  strata  of  water  that 
gives  from  1200  to  1500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  enough  to  irrigate  about  a  square  mile  of 
alfalfa  or  1000  acres  of  diversified  farms. 


(Continued  on  Page  142.) 
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Trying  Asparagus  Fertilizers. 


I  By  Oik  Associate  Euitok.  | 

For  several  months  we  have  been  going 
more  or  less  into  detail  on  the  principles 
underlying  fertilization  in  California.  The 
next  thing  after  getting  at  the  principles 
of  fertilization  is  the  planning  of  a  defi- 
nite scheme  of  fertilization  for  a  given 
crop  on  a  given  soil.  We  have  been  asked 
to  lay  out  the  scheme  for  the  fertilization 
of  some  test  plots  of  asparagus  by  a  com- 
pany farming  in  the  Sacramento  river 
delta.  The  method  of  trying  such  experi- 
ments might  be  noted  by  growers  of  other 
field  crops. 

There  will  be  seven  plots  tested,  each 
plot  of  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  acres 
in  extent.  One  of  these  will  be  left  unfer- 
tilized as  a  check  upon  the  others,  and  a 
second  will  be  given  a  good  application  of 
stable  manure.  Upon  the  other  five  will 
be  put  such  combinations  of  commercial 
fertilizers  as  will  shed  the  most  light  upon 
the  best  way  to  fertilize  the  remainder  of 
the  property. 

Natcbe  of  Son..— One  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  fertilizer  is  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  other  is  the  kind  of  a  crop.  This  soil 
is  a  real  peat,  and  the  peat  of  the  delta 
country,  like  other  peat  soils,  is  very 
largely  vegetable  matter,  so  much  so  that 
it  will  burn  readily  when  dry.  It  has  a 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  rock  pow- 
der that  forms  the  basis  of  most  soils. 

That  peat  contains  an  immense  amount 
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of  nitrogen,  so  that  it  is  many  times  richer 
in  this  element  than  ordinary  soils,  al- 
though the  nitrogen  is  in  a  rather  unavail- 
able form.  The  deficiency  in  rock  powder 
and  the  large  amounts  of  water  that 
originally  were  seeping  through  the  peat 
have  caused  the  potash  and  lime  to  be  in 
very  scant  supply,  and  as  a  rule  phos- 
phates are  very  deficient  also. 

Lqu  Mkthods. — Provided  the  soil  is  at 
all  sour  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  lime  to 
all  of  the  plots  except  the  check.  If  it 
is  not  sour,  some  lime  should  be  added  to 
one  plot  anyway. 

Test  for  acidity,  a  sour  soil,  can  be 
made  in  two  ways:  first  with  litmus  paper, 
and  second,  by  the  looks  of  the  land.  If 
the  water  standing  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
drainage  ditches  is  brownish,  the  soil  will 
be  sour  and  the  litmus  test  will  be  un- 
necessary. If  the  litmus  test  is  to  be  used, 
take  a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  and  put 
it  in  a  ball  of  moist  soil,  keeping  it  there 
for  about  an  hour,  and  if  it  turns  pinkish, 
the  soil  is  acid  and  lime  will  be  a  benefit. 

The  lime  in  this  instance  should  be 
ground  limetsone,  or  air  slacked  lime. 
Burned  or  water  slacked  lime  will  burn 
out  the  peat,  though  it  may  be  applied  to 
soil  that  contains  no  humus  to  speak  of 
on  the  surface.  Ground  limestone  also  is 
the  cheapest  form  of  lime  as  a  rule. 

Crop  Demands. — Crop  requirements  are 
the  second  fundamental  matter.  Aspara- 
gus shoots  are  young,  soft  growth,  which 
generally  means  quite  hearty  feeding  on 
nitrogen.  This  nitrogen  is  also  all  taken 
out  in  the  late  winter,  or  early  spring, 
when  little  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  peat  is 
being  freed  for  the  use  of  the  plants. 
That  indicates  that  very  probably  the 
application  of  a  small  amount  of  available 
nitrogen,  say  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  lime,  would  be  profitable. 

Fair  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  also  used  by  the  young  shoots,  al- 
though the  fact  that  they  contain  so  much 
moisture  makes  a  small  amount  of  real 
plant  food  go  a  long  way.  In  a  two-ton 
crop  of  asparagus  there  would  be  removed 
about  14  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  pounds  of  potash, 
not  a  very  heavy  drain  on  the  soil. 

Eastern  practice  requires  for  an  acre 
of  asparagus  from  f>00  to  1200  pounds  of 
Complete  fertilizer  per  year,  containing 
about  4  pounds  per  100  of  nitrogen,  8 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  pounds 
of  potash.  That  might  be  all  right  in 
sand;  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  light 
California  loam,  nor  on  Sacramento  river 
peat. 

Plot  SCHEDULE. — On  our  plot  schedule 
we  must  show  the  needs,  or  sufficiency, 
of  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  ni- 
trate. The  barnyard  manure  will  show 
by  comparison  with  other  plots  to  which 
potash  and  phosphates  have  been  added 
whether  organic  nitrogen  is  especially  de- 
sirable or  not. 

The  blank  plot  had  better  be  near  the 
center.  On  plot  1,  at  the  side,  the  sug- 
gested application  would  be  a  mixture  of 
200  pounds  superphosphate  and  100  pounls 
sulphate  of  potash.  Provided  three  or 
four  times  this  amount  could  be  added 
it  would  be  very  much  better,  as  the  cost 
of  the  extra  food  would  be  moderate, 
there  would  be  a  much  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution, and  there  would  also  be  abso- 
lutely no  waste  of  plant  food,  as  the  pot- 
ash and  phosphate  would  remain  there  for 
years  or  until  used  up,  and  make  re-fer- 
tilization with  these  elements  unneces- 
sary for  a  long  time. 

To  plot  2  would  be  added  the  same 
amount  of  superphosphate  and  potash, 
plus  half  a  ton  of  ground  limestone.  To 
No.  3,  for  the  limestone  substitute  100 
pounds  cf  nitrate  of  soda,  the  other  ma- 


How  Big  Is  Your 
Bank  Account? 


That's  equivalent  to  asking  you  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crops.  If  your  crops  are  not  as  big  and  good 
as  you  think  they  should  be,  why  not  give  your 
soil  a  good  dose  of  tonic  that  will  make  it  do  its 
very  best?  We  suggest  that  you  try 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 

They  Double  The  Dollars 


There's  one  of  these  fertilizers  for  every  purpose, 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Hawferco 
Fertilizers  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment. They  are  not  prepared  on  a  hit  or  miss 
principle.  Each  kind  is  scientifically  prepared  for 
its  particular  purpose.  We  don't  claim  that  a 
Hawferco  Fertilizer  will  bring  the  same  good  results 
in  an  orchard  that  it  will  in  a  field.  Medicine  pre- 
pared to  cure  a  cold  won't  relieve  rheumatism. 

If  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  fertilizer  you  need 
we'll  send  you  a  HAWFERCO  preparation  for  that 
particular  purpose.  And  it  will  do  the  work  and 
do  it  well. 

WRITE  US  TODAY — NOW.  ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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I  terials  as  before.  Four  is  the  blank, 
j  Plot  5  might  have  the  superphosphate  and 
nitrate,  but  not  the  potash,  'and  plot  6, 
the  potash  and  nitrate  without  the  super- 
phosphate. Plot  7  is  the  one  for  the  barn- 
yard manure. 

The  order  of  these  plots  can  be  varied 
|  without  making  any  difference,  although 
they  should  be  as  near  alike  as  possible 
and  handled  in  just  the  same  way,  aside 
from  fertilization.  Long  narrow  plots  are 
preferred  to  square  plots. 

As  before  stated,  if  the  land  is  at  all 
sour,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  lime- 
stone on  all  plots  but  the  check.  In  this 
case  double  the  nitrate  had  better  be  used 
on  plot  2  as  on  plot  3.  For  that  matter, 
would  also  suggest  that  200  pounds  of  ni- 
trate be  used  all  the  way  along  instead 
of  100  pounds,  as  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
make  plants  grow,  and  the  following  year 
some  trials  could  be  made  with  100  pounds 
as  compared  with  200  pounds. 

Interpretation. — Say  that  the  soil  is 
not  acid  and  that  the  lime  is  put  on  only 
one  plot.  How  are  the  results  to  be  in- 
terpreted? If  the  blank  plot  is  as  good 
as  the  others  it  means,  in  the  first  place, 
that  fertilization  for  the  time  being  does 
not  bring  a  profit,  or  even  pay  expenses. 


APPLES! 

Large  stock,  varieties  adapted  to 
California  —  Banana,  Pearmain, 
Belleflower,  Rome  Beauty,  Jona- 
than, Stayman  Winesap,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity. 


PEARS  AND  APRICOTS. 

Scarce  this  year,  but  we  have  a 
good  stock.  Strong  trees,  $25  per 
100. 


CHERRIES,  PERSIMMONS 
AND  QUINCES. 

Monty  in  all  of  these,  $15  to  $22 
per  100. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

A  few  hundred  Placentia  left. 
Order  quick. 


VALENCIA  ORANGES  AND  EU- 
REKA LEMONS,  NOT  FROZEN. 


Everything  else  in  fruits. 
Everything  else  in  ornamentals. 
The  oldest  nursery  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Write  for  our  price  list. 

PIONEER  NURSERY 

DEPT.  R 
MONROVIA,  CAL. 


FANCY   GRAFTING   WOOD  FOR  SALE 

LUTHER  BURBANK'S  newest  and  best 
varieties.  Formosa,  Gaviota,  and  Santa 
Rosa  Plums  (best  shipping  plums  grown). 
Also  his  early  Burbank  Cherry — earliest 
good  cherry  grown,  his  Standard  Prune 
(will  dry  24  to  the  pound — dark,  and  fine 
flavor;  heavy  bearer).  His  Sugar  Prune 
— fine  dryer  and  shipper. 

The  new  plum  Vacaville,  first  blue  plum 
to  ripen,  large,  fine  flavor  and  shipper. 
Imperial  Prune  (Felix  Jellet  strain), 
heavy  annual  bearer,  20-30  to  pound. 
Robe  de  Sargent;  large  prunes.  The  new 
blue  plum  President,  large,  late,  very  fine. 

For  prices  write  H.  A.  BASSFORD, 
llatls  Rancho,  Vacaville,  C'ul. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  hnve  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalnma,  Cal. 


If  1  equals  2,  it  means  that  lime  is  un- 
necessary, although  if  2  is  appreciably 
better  it  means  that  lime  is  a  fine  thing. 
The  observations,  by  the  way,  should  con- 
tinue during  the  summer  growth  of  the 
asparagus,  as  the  fertilization  benefits 
might  not  be  apparent  in  the  spring  crop 
but  come  out  strong  in  the  summer 
growth  and  in  the  crop  of  the  following 
spring,  which  depends  directly  upon  the 
summer  growth. 

If  the  plot  with  potash  and  superphos- 
phate but  without  the  nitrate  of  soda  does 
as  well  as  that  with  the  potash,  super- 
phosphate and  nitrate,  the  nitrate  is  not 
necessary.  If  that  with  the  nitrate  does 
better,  the  nitrate  is  a  good  thing  to  use. 
The  two  that  lack  either  potash  or  super- 
phosphate can  be  compared  with  that  con- 
taining potash,  superphosphate  and  ni- 
trate. If  they  fall  below  it,  the  lacking 
plant  food  should  be  supplied;  if  they 
come  up  to  it,  fertilization  with  missing 
element  apparently  is  unnecessary. 

Stable  manure  contains  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  small  amounts.  An 
appreciable  increase  in  yield  over  the 
blank  plot,  or  over  the  one  with  no  ni- 
trogen added  indicates  that  some  organic 
nitrogen  might  well  be  applied. 

The  fertilizer  had  better  be  applied  be- 
tween the  rows  immediately  after  fur- 
rowing up  and  it  should  be  cultivated  in 
right  away.  Lime,  potash  and  the  phos- 
phates can  in  the  future  be  applied  in  the 
fall  when  the  land  is  smoothed  off,  but. 
the  nitrate  will  always  have  to  be  put 
on  just  before  the  asparagus  begins  to 
send  up  shoots. 

Possible  Substitutions. — There  are  sev- 
eral possible  substitutions  that  might  be 
made  in  the  above.  About  as  promising 
a  one  as  any  is  the  substitution  of  kainit 
for  sulphate  of  potash.  Asparagus  is  a 
seaside  plant  and  can  stand  salt,  in  fact 
salt  was  once  considered  good.  Kainit 
might  be  just,  as  good  or  even  a  little 
better  than  the  sulphate,  especially  if 
the  land  is  not  troubled  by  alkali,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  little  cheaper. 

If  there  is  any  alkali  present,  nitrate 
of  lime  would  be  a  very  good  substitute 
for  nitrate  of  soda.  The  nitrate  of  lime, 
however,  would  have  little,  if  any,  mere 
effect  than  that  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  neu- 
tralizing soil  acidity. 

Thomas  powder  on  peat  land  is  very 
good.  On  a  larger  experiment,  and  if  the 
experiment  was  carried  on  another  year, 
both  it  and  the  superphosphate  might  well 
be  tried  on  alternate  plots. 

The  lime  should  have  a  decided  benefit 
in  making  the  peat  nitrogen  more  avail- 
able. There  is  a  possibility  that  even  if 
nitrate  applications  were  advisable  the 
first  year  that  they  would  not  be  neces- 
sary the  following  year.  A  hint  of  this 
would  be  seen  in  the  summer  growth  and 
the  experiment  could  be  completed  the 
following  spring. 

In  closing,  it  might  be  stated  that  often 
the  fertilizer  company  will  furnish  mixed 
fertilizers,  especially  potash  and  super- 
phosphate, in  the  right  proportions,  as 
cheap  as  a  man  could  buy  them  separate- 
ely.  So  mixed  they  could  be  applied  much 
more  evenly  and  easily  than  when  put  on 
separately. 

Although  we  here  advise  very  small 
amounts  of  most  elements,  very  much 
heavier  applications  of  potash  and  super- 
phosphate would  be  better,  as  in  the  long 
run  a  heavier  application  is  cheaper  and 
more  effective.  The  cost  of  such  experi- 
ments is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
probable  results.  Fertilization  means  the 
assurance  of  permanent  fertility  as  com- 
pared with  sure  decrease  of  yield,  and  by 
fertilizing  one  is  sure  that  he  is  provid- 
ing for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Asparagus  is  a  crop  where  results  ought 
to  show.  The  results  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  life  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


EE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  an 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Fertilizers 


Needs 

Phosphorus  and 


Lime 


Use  .$2.50  worth  of  Moenco  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  ami  inerease  your 
yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Itichest  Phosphorus  fertilizer  on  the 
market.  Gypsum  is  only  a  soil  stimulant — eon  tains  not  a  pound  of  plant  food — 
but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  contains  350  lbs.  of  actual  plant  food. 
Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum  in  the  end.    Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
High  Grade  Bluestone  for  sale. 


HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK,  NOT  FROZEN. 
PLANTS  NOW  RUNNING  FROM  8  IN.  TO  20  IN.  HIGH.  STRONG, 
THRIFTY  8  MONTHS  OLD  PLANTS. 

GUARANTEED  FREE  OF  SCALE. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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Food  Distribution  Properly  a  Public 

Function. 


To  the  Editor:  One  of  the  favorite 
pastimes  of  journalists  and  economists  is 
to  talk  and  write  about  the  high  cost  of 
living,  middlemen's  profits,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  what  the  producer  gets 
and  the  consumer  gives  for  the  necessities 
of  ilfe,  etc. 

Remedies  are  suggested,  most  of  them 
impractical  or  not  radical  enough:  There 
has  been  considerable  recent  agitation 
in  regard  to  allowing  market  gardeners  to 


FIELD  GROWN 

ROSES 

BOTH  BUDDED  AND 
ON  THEIR  OWN  RaOTS 


Our  stock  comprises  all  the 
well-known  varieties  as  well  as 
many  "new  roses." 

If  you  want  one  dozen,  100 
or  1000  we  can  make  you  attrac- 
tive prices. 

All  roses  carefully  packed  for 
shipment. 

Write  us  today  for  list  and 
prices. 


ViiijjjAftyi..\:n:wT: 

1  617  E.  Washington  St      J_oi>  An^eleS 


TREES 

Our  tree*  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  la  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  beat  standard 
varieties.  While  "  e  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  la  still  complete. 
Write  ns  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BLUE  GUMS 

IN  FLATS 

$1.25  per  100;  $10.00  per  lOOO. 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 
Colma,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

11V  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Saa  Jaae,  Cal. 


peddle  their  own  stuff  without  a  license 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  suggestions 
is  that  there  is  no  intelligent  intimation 
of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman,  the 
retailer.  We  have"  illustrious  examples 
in  California  of  successful  efforts  to  do 
away  with  middlemen  in  the  various  fruit 
associations  and  exchanges  through  which 
members  of  said  associations  market 
their  fruit  and  purchase  many  of  their 
supplies  without  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  useless  army  of  parasitic  middle 
men. 

There  are  many  examples  of  co-opera- 
tive Grange  stores  in  the  East  where  the 
members  are  enabled  to  purchase  their 
groceries,  etc.,  at  practically  wholesale 
cost. 

Why  not  get  radical  and  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  and  let  the  public  supply 
themselves  with  the  necessities  of  life 
though  public  stores  established  and  sup- 
ported by  themselves  by  taxation; 

It  is  just  as  sensible  for  the  people  tc 
establish  and  provide  means  to  supply 
themselves  with  provisions,  without  pay- 
ing a  useless  tax  to  middlemen,  as  it  is 
for  them  to  establish  public,  schools  for 
general  education  instead  of  supporting 
a  lot  of  private  schools  or  to  build  public 
roads  instead  of  having  private  toll  roads. 

With  such  stores  supplying  goods  at 
actual  cost  with  the  necessary  clerks  and 
managers  on  a  fixed  salary,  paid  by  public 
taxation,  with  no  losses  by  way  of  bad 
bills,  by  getting  goods  in  large  quantities, 
etc.,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  table  ex- 
penses of  the  average  consumer  would  !>■■ 
lessened  at  least  40  per  cent. 

Carrying  the  idea  further  and  having 
county  and  State  supply  houses,  not  only 
would  the  small  retailer  be  done  away 
with,  but  also  the  wholesaler,  to  quite  an 
extent,  would  be  superfluous.  Manufac- 
turers and  producers  would  find  better 
markets  for  their  products,  the  market 
ing  expenses  would  be  cut  to  a  minimum 
all  along  the  line,  and  we  the  people 
would  be  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the 
system,  No  one  pretends  that  the  aver- 
age small  retailer  is  getting  rich  on  mak- 
ing more  profit  than  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  himself  and  family.  The  only 
trouble  with  him  is  that  he  is  superfluous. 
Hp  is  just  a  parasite,  feeding  off  the 
public  without  giving  any  edequate  re- 
turn. 

In  the  average  small  town  many  con- 
sumers are  driven  to  sending  out  of  town 
for  the  bulk  of  their  groceries  because 
the  small  retailers  have  an  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  maintainance  of  prices  on 
staples.  For  instance  in  this  town,  re- 
tailers fix  the  price  of  cane  granulated 
sugar  at  $G.75  per  hundred.  Anyone  can 
send  to  Los  Angeles  and  land  the  same 
quality  sugar  at  this  station,  freight  paid, 
for  $5.85.  Flour  and  other  staples  are  in 
proportion.  The  people  should  not  be 
driven  to  sending  away  for  their  goods, 
neither  should  they  be  held  up.  They 
should  have  the  means  to  provide  them- 
selves with  these  things  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

The  writer  does  not  make  any  preten 
sion  of  having  perfected  any  plans  along 
these  lines.  If  there  is  a  sound  kernel  in 
the  foregoing,  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth 
and  it  may  induce  some  brighter  mind 
to  work  out  practical  details  and  cause 
further  agitation. 

Dana  L.  Teaotje. 

Santa  Paula 

I  We  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  such 
an  arrangement  can  ever  be  effected,  but 
the  propositions  may  commend  them- 
selves more  strongly  to  some  readers 
than  to  us. — Editor.] 


FOR  1913 

PROGRESS  marks  every  line  of  industry 
and  business — no  less  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  seeds  than  in  any  other  line. 

Germains  has  built  a  reputation  as  a 
leader  in  t  he  seed  trade,  and  during  the  past 
year  no  possible  detail  of  improvement  has  been  over- 
looked.   An  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  our 

ILLUSTRATED 

1913  CATALOGUE 

This  is  without  question  the  finest  catalogue  we  have 
ever  issued,  which  means  it  is  the  finest  in  the  west. 

Every  department  of  our  business  is  included.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions, 
and  the  information  is  as  accurate  and  comprehensive 
as  human  intelligence  can  make  it. 

Our  Specialties  are  greater  in  number  than  ever  before,  and 
will  interest  every  planter  for  their  merit  and  conservative  pricing. 

Mailed  Free  if  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  promptly 
,to  Dept.  o 


Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

los„Angeles,  California 


WILLSON'5 
WONDER 

WALNUT 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX 
ISTENCE. 

THE     E5ARLIB9T     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  11  years  old.  has  borne  9 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  5  yrara  old  have 
borne  B  orop»  of  nut*  (6  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and    Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  lllnck. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE.  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


1VIR.  GROWER!!! 

We  Sell  Only  NITROGEN.    We  Give  You  the  Lime— for  Nothing 

X^-fXl'"'  Remember  thai  NITRATE  OF  LIME  contains 

^^l*  l*^-         the  most  available  form  of  NITROGEN. 

*  W  ^  25  to  307c  Soluble  Lime. 

TRADE  MARK 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials  from  users — both  in  California  and 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agenla — Pacific  Coaat  and  Hawaiian  Island*. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME  is  Pure 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Grnvensteln 

Jonathan 

V  Y.  Pippin 

\\  Inter  linnana 

Yellow  Bellefleur 

YellOTV  Transparent 

White  Astrachan 


Ited  Aatrachan 

Arkansaa  Illack 

Red  June 

\V.  \V.  Pearniala 

\Yagner 

Baldwin 

miij  mini  Wlneaap 


Koine  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltxenberg 
Ben  Davla 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Tour 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  Income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

2(W>,000  PLANTS  READY"  FOR  DELIVERY' 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.     Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chas.  H.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Home  Phone  407 
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NO   KILLING  FROST  AX  SUNNY  SLOPE 

BUTTE  COUNTY  FOOTHILL  THERMAL  BELT,  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

Coldest  in  40  years,  yet  no  tender  Citrus  Nursery  Tree  killed.  Semi-tropical  trees  such  as  Avocado,  Feijoa  Cherymoya  and 
Mango  stood  the  test.  Perfect  Irrigation.  Deep  Red  Soil.  From  $125  to  $300  an  Acre,  or  planted  and  developed 
for  five  years  on  easy  terms. 

BANGOR  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  360  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Almonds         Apricots  Peaches  Pears  Grape  Vines 

A  fine  stock  of  First-class  trees  in  Our  best  line.  Bartlett  and  All  commercial  sorts 

all  varieties.  heavy  surplus.  Special  rates.  Winter  Nelis.  at  lowest  prices. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  OR  ANY  OTHER  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,  WRITE  US 

2525  TULARE  SX.  Main  Office  FRESNO,  California 


BETTER  PEACHES,  BETTER 
PRICES. 


(Continued  From  Page  129.) 

obtained  by  the  blasting.  The  trees 
taper  from  the  top  of  the  ground,  have 
big,  stiff  limbs  and  look  real  healthy. 
They  are  looking  so  well  that  the  ad- 
joining 80  acres  will  be  put  out  in  a 
similar  manner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Edmondson  recently  took  a  trip 
through  some  of  the  best  orchard  dis- 
tricts of  the  valley  and  did  not  see  a 
young  peach  orchard  as  thrifty  as  this. 

"A  concrete  tile  irrigating  system  will 
be  installed  later  on.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  this  orchard  will  be  the  finest 
orchard  in  Madera  county  and  possibly 
in  surrounding  counties." 

With  good  soil  like  that  on  the  ranch, 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  San  Joaquin 
vaUey,  the  soil  filled  with  nitrogen  and 
vegetable  matter  by  the  growth  of  al- 
falfa, the  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling, 
the  blasting  and  irrigating,  any  tree 
should  grow  vigorously.  If  every  orchard 
planted  had  similar  treatment,  California 
fruits  would  be  much  superior  and  pro- 
duce more  heavily  than  they  do  now. 

There  are  other  things  than  growing 
large  quantities  of  good  fruit  to  lie  con- 
sidered in  making  a  commercial  success 
and  in  putting  the  industry  in  proper 
condition,  but  fine  fruit  and  lots  of  it  is  a 
basic  factor  for  profit.  Having  a  start 
like  the  young  orchard,  caring  properly 
for  the  bearing  trees,  and  using  good 
judgment  and  honesty  in  selling,  suc- 
cess will  be  attained. 


THE  RAISIN  COMPANY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  newcomer  to 
the  State.  I  have  six  acres  of  fine  Mus- 
cats, securing  4800  pounds  of  good  rais- 
ins from  them  this  season.  I  should 
like  some  information  regarding  the. 
"Million-Dollar  Corporation,"  how  to  pro- 


cure stock,  requirements,  etc. — J.  B.  D., 
Escondido. 

This  subject  is  gone  into  in  consider- 
able detail  in  our  issue  of  January  4, 
1913.  Stock  is  $100  per  share,  and  about 
$500,000  has  already  been  subscribed — 
perhaps  more  by  this  time — of  a  total 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000.  You  can  send 
in  a  check  to  the  California  Associated 
Raisiu  Company.  Fresno,  for  as.  much 
r.lock  as  you  want.  A  person  does  not 
have  to  be  a  raisin-grower  to  subscribe, 
though  there  is  a  limit,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  the  amount  that  others  than  grow- 
ers can  subscribe. 

The  company  is  contracting  for  as  big 
an  acreage  of  raisins  as  can  be  secured 
for  three  years.  They  will  send  you  a 
blank  contract  which  will  explain  their 
proposition.  A  person  does  not  have  to 
be  a  member  to  contract  his  raisins,  nor 
do  members  have  an  advantage  over  non- 
members  except  in  participation  in  div- 
idends and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  aiding  the  raisin  industry. 
The  directorate  has  been  chosen  and  is 
at  work.  It  is  composed  of  an  excep- 
tionally capable  set  of  men  and  should 
keep  the  company  on  the  right  track. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to 
liow  the  company  should  be  conducted, 
as  the  directors  are  as  foot-loose  as  di- 
rectors of  ?ny  other  company,  being  sub- 
ject only  to  the  stockholders.     D.  J.  W. 


The  federal  board  of  fruit  and  drug 
inspection  has  issued  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of 
fruits  which  have  been  damaged  by  frost. 
The  board  defines  frozen  fruit  as  that 
upon  which  transverse  section  through 
the  center  shows  a  marked  drying  in  20% 
or  more  of  the  exposed  pulp.  Shipments 
of  fruit  will  not  be  considered  frozen 
unless  15%  or  more  of  the  fruit  shows 
such  frost  injury.  Frosted  fruit  sold  in 
several  California  markets  may  have  to 
be  labeled  "Injured  by  Frost." 


Consider  Now 

what  it  will  cost  and  how  much 
money  you  will  save  on  your  next 
season's  fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself. 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better  than  any 
patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just  what  you  want. 
Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home  Mixing 
will  be  sent 

FREE  OF  COST 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  of  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Ave..  New  York 

No  Branch  Office* 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  *tyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawra. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
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California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange. 


[By  Oub  Associate  Editob.] 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange 
is  organized  to  get  at  the  most  important 
matter  confronting  the  deciduous  fruit- 
grower today,  the  thing  that  underlies  all 
kinds  of  farming,  the  marketing  prob- 
lem, the  problem  of  receiving  decent  re- 
turns for  the  products  of  the  farm.  It 
is  a  growers'  organization  having  the  pro- 
ducers' interests  paramount,  if  not  solely 
in  view,  but  in  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  producer  it  also  aims  to  put  the 
market  for  cured  fruits  on  a  good  foot- 
ing, to  put  out  a  better  product,  to  please 
the  consumer,  and  to  eliminate  all  un- 
necessary middlemen's  profit.    By  help- 


porate  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change. Four  other  Associations  have 
since  been  organized  and  others  are  being 
formed,  with  a  total  membership  already 
of  more  than  360  producers.  The  mem- 
bers insisted  that  Mr.  Dargitz  resign  from 
the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  to  take 
up  the  management  of  this 

Since  incorporation  detailed  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  marketing 
of  the  dried  fruit  owned  by  the  members. 
The  best  brokers  all  over  the  country 
wanted  to  represent  the  Exchange  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  right 
men.  There  are  now  dried  fruit  brokers 
connected  with  the  Exchange  in  40  centers 


J.  P.  Dargitz,  Manager  California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange. 


ing  the  producer  it  helps  the  consumer 
and  forwards  the  public  welfare. 

Having  thus  the  highest  and  best  aims, 
the  two  points  left  are  the  methods  of 
operation  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Those  who  recognize  on  this  page 
the  face  of  J.  P.  Dargitz,  the  manager,  for- 
merly the  manager  of  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange,  will  know  that 
the  organization  is  in  good  hands.  The 
methods  of  operation  will,  in  being  de- 
scribed below,  speak  for  themselves. 

The  whole  proposition  parallels  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  the 
Associations  that  make  up  that  Exchange 
as  closely  in  fundamental  principles  as 
the  different  products  marketed  permit. 
It  is  also  like  the  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  had  great  success,  and 
like  other  cooperative  concerns.  Both  the 
Exchange  and  the  Associations  that  go  to 
make  it  up  are  solely  cooperative,  there 
is  no  capital  stock  issued,  no  dividends 
will  be  paid,  the  fruit  itself  pays  all  ex- 
penses, and  everything  over  expenses  goes 
to  the  grower  of  the  fruit. 

Beginnings. — The  formal  beginning  of 
organization  was  at  a  meeting  of  pro- 
ducers of  cured  fruit,  called  early  in  Octo- 
ber by  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  secretary  of  the  De- 
ciduous Protective  League,  now  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Exchange.  Fruit  men  from 
ten  counties  were  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
decision  to  organize  according  to  the  pres- 
ent system  was  made.  By  November  25 
six  associations  were  in  existence  and 
representatives  of  these  joined  to  incor- 


in  the  United  States  with  everything  ready 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  car  of  fruit  to  sell. 
There  was  at  first  no  expectation  of  han- 
dling any  fruit  until  the  1913  crop  was 
ready,  but  several  Associations  urged  thai 
the  Exchange  undertake  to  dispose  of  the 
fruit  of  1912,  and  50  cars  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Exchange  and  will  be  sold  after 
February  1st. 

Association  Management. — Associations 
are  all  organized  and  run  on  the  same 
principle,  though  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ference in  non-essential  detail.  Only  fruit 
growers  may  become  members.  New  mem- 
bers are  taken  in  only  on  vote  of  directors 
on  payment  of  a  nominal  initiation  fee, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  charter  members 
went  partly  to  pay  the  expenses  of  incor- 
poration. The  other  expenses,  both  of 
Association  and  Exchange,  are  charged 
against  the  fruit  sold.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Association  to  prepare  the  fruit  for 
the  market,  of  the  Exchange  to  sell  it. 

The  fruit  has  to  be  packed  and  pre- 
pared for  sale,  so  packing  houses  are 
needed.  All  Associations  will  ultimately 
own  their  own  packing  houses  without 
doubt.  One  is  now  leasing  a  house  for 
the  1912  pack,  another  is  hiring  the  fruit 
packed,  the  charge  going  against  the  fruit. 

In  the  citrus  Associations  it  is  usual  for 
money  to  be  borrowed  to  purchase  or 
build  a  packing  house  on  the  note  of  the 
directors  or  members,  and  these  notes  paid 
off  little  by  little  by  such  small  charges 
against  the  fruit  that  the  members  pay 
for  their  packing   house   while  netting 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 


REX 


Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 


DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 
to  give  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

Ingredients  are  processed — 
Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab — for  Scale— for  Peach  Worm — for  Curl  Leaf — for  Red 
Spider — for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide— fungicide — vitalize?  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  restdts  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  for  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring- 
Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind  of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.    It  Pays. 
Our  Motto— "Rex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials. ' ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benicla,  California 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Insure  Your  Fruit  Against  Frost 


A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Recognized  Efficiency 

Orders  now  taken  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC   MANURE   &   FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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more  for  their  fruit  than  they  would  if 
selling  it  in  the  old  way.  This  will  evi- 
dently be  the  way  the  packing  houses  of 
these  associations  are  obtained. 

The  fruit  of  each  member  is  carefully 
graded  and  sold  through  the  Exchange, 
each  member  receiving  his  returns  accord- 
ing to  the  way  that  his  fruit  grades  out. 
Each  member  is  required  to  market  his 
fruit  through  the  Association,  except  for 
such  small  amounts  as  he  might  want  to 
ship  to  a  friend,  etc.  Each  Association 
has  its  own  brands  and  does  its  own 
grading.  This  allows  it  to  get  full  value 
for  more  careful  growing,  packing  and 
grading  than  other  associations  and  vice 
versa. 

Exchange. — The  Exchange  gets  its  funds 
for  operating  from  a  charge  of  %  cent 
a  pound  against  the  fruit  of  the  various 
Associations.  This  is  the  greatest  amount 
that  will  be  needed.  After  the  accounts 
for  the  year  are  closed,  whatever  remains 
of  that  V4  cent  is  returned  to  the  Associa- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit 
handled  and  by  the  Association  returned 
to  the  individual  members  on  the  same 
,  basis. 

The  price  asked  for  the  fruit  is  deter- 
mined by  the  directors.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  hard  and  fast  price,  as  the  mana- 
ger is  authorized  to  use  his  own  discretion 
in  such  minor  variations  in  price  as  may 
be  best  according  to  the  orders  he  is  re- 
ceiving, the  way  the  market  is  going,  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  attempt  to  be  made  to 
fix  a  high  price  and  getting  it  by  corner- 
ing the  market.  The  main  idea  is  to  sell 
the  fruit  and  the  advantages  from  hand- 
ling one's  own  fruit  and  avaiding  all  the 
evils  that  come  from  the  present  system 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  reward  the 
members  for  the  time  being,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  ultimate  benefits  from  having 
a  stable  instead  of  a  speculative  mar- 
ket, and  all  the  other  benefits  which  every 
grower  appreciates. 

The  Exchange  is  composed  solely  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  Associations. 
Each  Association  elects  a  single  represen- 
tative and  these  in  turn  elect  directors. 
Other  growers  of  dried  fruit  throughout 
the  State  may  organize  according  to  the 
plans  pursued  by  the  present  associations 
and  by  the  mere  fact  of  organizing  be 
eligible  to  membmership.  There  must 
naturally  be  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
these  later  organized  Associations  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  other  Associa- 
tions. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchange,  each  Association 
has  a  voice  proportionate  to  the  fruit 
handled.  There  is  one  vote  by  virtue  of 
belonging  to  the  Exchange.  Another  vote 
in  given  for  each  ten  tons  of  dried  fruit 
sold  more  than  the  first  ten  tons.  In 
other  words,  one  association  producing  100 
tons  of  dried  fruit  would  be  entitled  to  10 
votes  and  another  with  1000  tons  would 
have  100  votes.  A  newly  formed  Associa- 
tion with  but  10  tons  would  have  but  a 
singlo  vote.  An  Association  may  also 
withdraw  from  the  Exchange  if  it  so  de- 
sires, subject  to  certain  restrictions  that 
protect  the  other  Associations. 

Exchange  Duties. — As  a  part  of  the 
sales  methods  there  are  certain  important 
duties  for  the  Exchange.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  is  the  establishment  of 
uniform  grades.  One  of  the  most  injuri- 
ous features  of  the  present  system,  as  far 
as  the  producer  and  buyer  of  the  packed 
fruit  are  concerned,  is  that  there  are  no 
uniform  and  stable  grades  to  the  fruit. 
Each  year  makes  its  own  grades,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  and  the  buyer  is 
never  quite  sure  what  he  is  going  to  get 
until  he  sees  a  sample.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  speculative  features  of  the  market. 

Many  of  the  sales  for  a  crop  are  made 
in  the  spring,  and  it  often  happens  that 
in  the  desire  to  make  a  sale  the  dealer 
sells  fancy  peaches,  apricots  or  some  other 


fruit  at  a  price  at  which  it  turns  out  he 
would  lose  money.  He  would  sooner  lose 
the  customer,  perhaps,  than  the  money, 
and  sends  choice  instead  of  fancy,  claim- 
ing that  it  is  the  agreed  grade.  The  cus 
tomer  may  refuse  to  accept  it,  in  which 
case  the  deal  is  off  and  a  broker  will  sell  it 
to  another  customer  as  the  choice  grade 
which  it  is,  or  the  customer  will  take  it 
and  be  careful  that  he  does  not  buy  any 
more  fruit  in  advance  than  he  has  to. 

That  limits  the  market  to  a  great  extent 
and  is  bad  for  the  producer.  It  does  not 
hurt  the  dealer  a  whole  lot,  for  he  is  not 
a  producer,  and  if  he  loses  a  customer  he 
simply  buys  so  much  less  fruit,  or  if  the 
price  suffers  he  just  pays  the  grower  so 
much  less  and  is  about  as  well  off  as 
before.  The  growers'  concern,  however, 
has  its  own  fruit  to  sell,  it  has  in  mind 
the  market  of  years  to  come  as  well  as 
the  one  season  and  plays  fair  accordingly. 

Owing  to  the  different  quality  of  fruit 
on  account  of  season  and  location,  there 
will  always  be  some  difference  between 
the  best  fruit  of  one  Association  and  the 
best  of  another,  but  there  will  always  be 
the  same  standard  of  grading  followed  in 
every  Association,  so  the  customer  who 
knows  a  brand  one  year  will  know  what  to 
expect  another. 

Other  Duties. — Securing  of  supplies  of 
labor  and  material  will  be  another  duty, 
which  in  the  various  growers'  organiza 
tions  in  the  State  has  been  of  considerable 
help  to  the  growers.  Likewise,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
the  best  methods  of  culture  and  handling 
of  the  fruit  so  as  to  make  the  best  kind 
of  a  product  will  be  an  important  object, 
and  various  kinds  of  information,  cultu- 
rally and  otherwise,  especially  on  market 
prospects,  will  be  sent  out  every  month  to 
each  member.  Further  details,  including  a 
copy  of  articles  of  incorporation  and  by- 
laws of  the  Exchange  and  a  sample  of 
articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  for 
an  Association  can  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  Association  at  Sacramento. 

But  little  more  be  said.  The  Exchange 
is  founded  on  the  right  principles,  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  of  our 
successful  cooperative  organizations  in 
California.  The  Exchange  is  under  the 
management  of  a  man  who  in  three  years 
made  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  as 
successful,  strong  and  progressive  a  con- 
cern as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

There  is  no  grower  in  California  who 
does  not  know  how  thoroughly  unsatisfac- 
tory the  present  system  is.  Speculation 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  present  methods 
of  selling  dried  fruit,  with  the  grower 
getting  the  weight  of  the  whole  thing  on 
his  shoulders  and  the  consumer  paying 
fancy  prices  for  the  little  fruit  he  does 
use.  The  raisin  market  has  been  demor- 
alized for  years,  peaches  this  year  sold 
all  along  at  prices  which  have  nearly 
killed  the  sale  of  free-stone  peach  trees 
this  winter,  and  although  the  prune  men 
have  been  getting  along,  every  year  it  is 
a  fight  for  decent  prices,  with  the  packers 
wondering  if  perchance  something  will  not 
demoralize  the  market  and  let  them  cover 
short  sales  at  profitable  figures,  or  get 
prunes  for  a  little  less  than  what  the  mar- 
ket happens  to  be.  The  grower,  whose 
business  is  not  selling,  but  producing,  is 
left  to  bargain  as  best  he  can  with  big  con- 
cerns with  the  best  kind  of  information 
to  help  them,  with  bargaining  their  main 
occupation.  Combined,  the  growers  as 
producers  can  carry  all  before  them. 

A  grower's  concern  has  many  big  ad- 
vantages. It  sells  only  fruit  which  it  has 
on  hand.  There  is  no  expense  in  buying 
fruit  to  pack,  no  fighting  for  lower  prices 
to  get  that  fruit,  no  speculation,  no  money 
tied  up,  a  responsibility  toward  the  con- 
sumer that  the  dealer  does  not  have,  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  jobber,  an 
incentive  to  look  after  the  progress  of  the 
fruit  until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  con- 


sumer's hands,  an  incentive  toward  pro- 
ducing better  grades  and  a  big  saving  in 
handling.  Cooperation  is  the  greatest  thing 


before  the  producer  today,  it  is  the  thing 
that  in  agricultural  lines  is  making  the 
most  progress. 


USERS  OF 

CYANIDE  OF      or      CYANIDE  OF 
SODIUM         °r  POTASSIUM 

will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas,  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  \ 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The.  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don 't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 
.211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Propi. 


)Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     JFicj  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  grow 
a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS — 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  615, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Reliable  Three. 
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DEEP  WELLS  ON  THE  WEST 
SIDE. 


(Continued  From  Page  1.15.) 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  deeper 
the  water-bearing  strata,  the  more  water 
therein,  or  at  least  the  higher  the  water 
rises  in  the  well.  One  of  the  wells  was 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  property,  the 
other  near  the  lower  side,  and  the  former 
is  the  shallower,  660  feet  deep.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  beds  of  gravel  that  car- 
ried water,  of  varying  thickness,  struck 
in  boring  this  well.  The  water  rose  in 
♦he  well  to  about  40  feet  on  striking  the 


be  secured,  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres.  A  big  proportion  of 
this  is  in  the  hands  of  Miller  &  Lux, 
which  would  prevent  subdivision,  but 
there  is  enough  left  for  development  foi 
a  long  time  without  this. 

The  soil  itself  is  excellent.  It  is  of  a 
different  source  and  type  from  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley,  coming  from 
the  Coast  Range  instead  of  the  Sierras 
and  being  more  of  loam  or  clay  types 
than  the  soil  on  the  east,  which  is  largely 
sand  or  of  a  sandy  type.  Its  fertility 
when  water  is  supplied  is  demonstrated 
in  districts  on  the  west  side  where  alfalfa 
is  grown  by  irrigation,  and  dairying.  The 


Building  Reservoir  on  Oro  Loma  Farms,  Fresno  County. 


next  to  the  last  one,  but  on  striking  the 
deeper  strata  it  rose  to  about  28  V>  feet, 
giving,  when  pumped,  at  the  rate  of  1200 
to  1500  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

The  small  farmer  naturally  could  not 
afford  to  sink  a  deep  well  like  that, 
neither  would  he  have  use  for  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  water.  The  prop- 
osition on  the  tract  where  water  has  been 
struck  is  to  have  each  well  serve  about 
a  section  of  land,  to  have  a  small  irriga- 
tion company  and  irrigating  district. 

Possibilities. — It  will  require  further 
investigation  to  know  just  how  much  land 
is  underlaid  by  such  gravel,  but  the  pos- 
sibilities look  promising.  Except  for  the 
land  under  irrigation  from  San  Joaquin 
river  water,  there  is  not  a  great  amount 
of  irrigating  done,  though  there  is  some 
water  secured  from  other  sources. 

The  land  without  irrigation  is  produc- 
ing but  little.  The  rainfall  is  rather  scant 
and  the  land  is  used  either  for  grain 
farming  or  for  pasture,  mostly  the  latter. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  land  that 
would  produce  abundantly  if  water  could 


land  usually  Las  an  excellent  grade,  about 
12  or  13  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  well  stated  in 
an  extract  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey Water-Supply  Paper  No.  222:  "The 
west  side  streams,  draining  mountains 
practically  free  from  granites  and  similar 
rocks,  but  with  soft  serpentines,  shales 
and  sandstones,  deposit  fragments  of  those 
rocks  in  their  alluvial  tans,  and  the  result 
is  a  soil  type  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  east  side  and  south  end  of  the 
valley.  These  shale,  clay,  serpentine  and 
sandstone  fragments  disintegrate  much 
more  quickly  than  the  granitic  sands  that 
contain  large  proportions  of  such  resist- 
ant minerals  as  quartz  and  feldspar,  and 
the  result  is  a  mellow,  loamy  soil  with 
its  fragments  of  siliceous  shale  that  makes 
much  of  the  west  slope  of  the  valley  and 
is  so  product lve  whenever  water  is  ap- 
plied to  it." 

Water  is  the  great  thing  for  California, 
and  every  addition  to  irrigating  supplies 
is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.    Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbum,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER.  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  W1CKSON,  A.M. 
Antbsr  of  "California  Fruits."  Kir. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
•em i- tropical  countries . 

■  KCOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Poitpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

42«  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 


WRITE 

US 
TODAY 

r 


It  will  pay  you  to  set  In  touch  with  us  at 
oner  In  rrenrd  to  the  IrrcM,  plants,  vine*, 
or  roses  thnt  you  expect  to  plant  thin  rear. 
We  hnve  nil  exceptionally  line  assortment 
of  nil  varieties  In  our  Immense  nurseries 
nnd   enn   fill   nil   Orders    promptly   and  In 

8»»cl  shape,  no  matter  how   ii  or  how 

large.  Our  slock  includes  nil  the  best 
varieties  of  citrus  nnd  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  orntimentnl  shruhs.  plunls,  erer- 
Kreens.  etc.,  grape  vlues,  berries  and 
hurdy  Held  grown  roses.  Write  us  tedaj 
nnd  send  your  list  of  probable  require- 
ments  for  prices  nnd  suggestions. 


We  grow  everything  that  grows. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  All  stock  guar- 
anteed True  to  Name. 


Special  Offerings 

ALMONDS 

The  very  best  stock — the  trees  are  budded  on  Almond  roots,  the  only  logical 
root  to  plant.  We  have  all  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  Drake's  Seedling. 
IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Nonpareil,  also  the  new  Eureka.  This  latter  variety  Is 
similar  In  form  to  the  well  known  Jordan,  except  that  the  kernel  Is  smaller, 
but  the  shell  Is  thin.  The  ideal  confectioner's  nut.  The  trees  are  selling 
rapidly  and  now  Is  the  time  to  place  your  order. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

Our  superior  method  of  grafting  these  trees,  guarantees  our  stock.  Don't  for- 
get that  we  grow  all  the  leading  varieties.  Franquette,  Mayette,  Parislenne. 
etc.  Also  call  your  attention  to  the  new  variety  "Concord,"  originated  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  the  coast  regions.  An  immense  pro- 
ducer— blight  resisting.  Surplus  Is  limited.  Get  your  orders  in  now  for  future 
delivery. 

ANNUAL  PRICE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 
WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW. 


Our  Hook — 

"CALIFORNIA   HORTK'l'l.Tt  RE" — 

should  he  In  the  hands  of  every  planter. 
It  gives  detailed  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions for  planting,  planning,  pruning  and 
care  of  stock.  Contains  120  pages.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated.     Price  25c  postpaid. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000009 

ANCHER 


URSERIES*. 

GEO  C  ROEDING  PRES.*»r>MGR 
Bo>  is,  rresno  California 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
v  THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREES,  SHRUBBERY  A.ND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  aad  Specifications  Furnishes. 

RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE!  TIME  TO  sow 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfectloa  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


24ft  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  D  P  D  Blake,  Mofflt  4  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
r/\rciv  Hlake,  McKall  ACo.,  Portland.  Ore  J 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

It.  D.  1,  Pasadeaa,  aad  Terra  Bella. 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
Phone.  Fair  Oaks  2620. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  todav  to  B.  E.  Barley, 
Editor.  Bxeter.  Cal 
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SPRAY 


DEM1NG 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  t'or  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway's   London   Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


PLANI  3IANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 

$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
<Tlie  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  in- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  in  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN   HILL.  Cal.  

STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.    Eucnlyptus  a  specialty. 

Write  for  price  list  and  booklet  on 
Eucalyptus  Culture. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Prop., 

MODESTO,  CAL.  

KETSCHER'S  NURSERY 

All  leading  varieties  of  deciduous, 
citrus,  grafted  walnuts  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL.  

If  you  want  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 
STOCK,  and  want  to  save  money,  just 
write  us;  we  will  show  you  how. 

We  grow  a  full  line,  reliable  stocks — 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes,  peaches, 
Berries,  etc. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Carlton,  Oregon. 

TREES 

Write  tar  prices  om  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plaata,  »5.00  per  M. 
Bnrbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
Newcastle.  Om]. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  »■  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


BRITISH  FRUIT  PRICES. 


We  object  to  the  middlemen's  profit 
here  in  the  United  States,  and,  like  good 
patriots,  usually  blame  the  Government 
for  it,  more  or  less  at  least.  We  have 
just  received  a  persoual  letter  from  Eng 
land  which  will  show  that  America  has 
company  in  her  affliction. 

The  writer  states:  "I  had  asked  a  re- 
tail fruit-store  man  here  which  fruits  he 
sold  most  of,  and  he  said  bananas  and 
pears.  He  retails  Black's  Californian 
pears  (Winter  Nelis)  at  16  cents  a  pound. 
Of  course,  they  have  to  come  through  a 
number  of  hands  before  reaching  him.  I 
bought  from  him  some  California  navels 
this  week  (Dec.  22,  1912),  the  first  this 
winter  on  sale,  at  five  cents  .apiece.  They 
were  packed  by  the  Central  California 
Citrus  Exchange,  'Sunkist'  brand.  Last 
winter  I  noticed  his  navels  were  from 
San  Dimas.  They  retail  here,  Hood  and 
Rogue  river  and  British  Columbia  apples, 
st  about  12  cents  a  pound.  Virginia  New- 
town Pippins  ( Albermarles)  are  dearer 
They,  like  apples  from  Canada  and  the 
Eastern  States,  come  in  barrels.  |  And 
some  California  Newtewns  netted  only  12 
cents  a  box  in  London! — En.] 

"Oranges  range  from  12  cents  a  dozen 
for  Spanish  seedlings  upwards  to  Cali- 
fornia navels  at  60  cents  retail.  They 
also  come  from  Palestine  ( Jaffa )  .  Jamaica, 
etc." 


ENGLISH  STILL  OBJECTING  TO 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 


At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  farm- 
ers and  stockbreeders,  held  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  last  week,  says 
the  London  Farm  and  Home,  Mr.  E.  Rob- 
son  (Berkshire  Farmers'  League)  pre- 
siding, the  following  resolution  was  car- 
ried unanimously: 

"That  this  meeting  of  farmers  protests 
against  the  compulsory  character  of  the 
Insurance  Act,  and  demands  its  amend- 
ment upon  such  lines  as  shall  secure  a 
just  and  fair  rate  of  taxation  for  employ- 
ers and  employed  in  this  great  industry, 
and  give  back  to  the  laborer  the  right  to 
receive  his  wages  in  full  and  make  nis 
payments  to  his  own  society." 

Mr.  G.  Baylis  (Newbury),  who  moved 
the  resolution,  said  that  statistics  gath- 
ered in  the  Eastern  Counties  showed  that 
the  tax  represented  a  shilling  an  acre 
upon  cultivated  land.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  there  were  32,600,000  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  and  at  a  shilling  per 
acre  the  Insurance  Act  represented  au 
annual  tax  of  £1,600,000  upon  agriculture 
— a  tax  upon  their  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 


California  grows  maples  from  which 
sugar  can  be  produced,  but  not  much 
use  is  made  of  them.  A  farmers'  bulletin 
on  the  production  of  maple  syrup  and 
sugar,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says: 

"The  Oregon  maple  is  the  only  West- 
ern species  which  can  be  considered  as 
a  producer  of  sugar.  In  localities  where 
the  season  is  favorable,  the  sap  is  of 
good  quality  and  the  flow  considerable. 
The  tree  is  found  west  of  the  Cascades 
and  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  southern  California.  It  pre- 
fers rich  moist  soil,  and  reaches  its  best 
development  in  the  river  bottoms  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  census  of 
1910  reports  a  very  small  production  (10 
gallons  of  syrup),  from  Columbia  county, 
Washington." 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  touch  of  good 
old-fashioned  Eastern  winter,  it  might 
be  a  good  time  to  see  how  the  sap  would 
flow  and  if  we  could  beat  out  Waching- 
ton. 


When  You  Go  Murdering 


the  vermin  that's  eating  the  life  out  of 
your  trees  see  that  you  use  a  spray  which 
will  kill  the  egg  as  well  as  the  insect. 
If  you  do  you'll  have  clean  fruit.  Use 

Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  are  quick  and  sure.  They  penetrate 
the  bud  clusters  and  kill  the  eggs.  We  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  sprays  and  in 
the  Universal  brand  we  have  a  sure  cure  for 
sick  and  ailing  trees. 

Our  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.    Write  for  it. 


Insecticide  Dept. 

Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


PAUL  R.  JONES 

Entomologist 

350  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  Froni  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
<er  of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokanfi.  1  have 
also  eaten  It.  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-jport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  8 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FRANQ.UETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  tiling. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdi- 
est and  most  rapid-growing  yearling 
Royal  roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts, 
send  eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price 
list  and  catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


LIME 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733   Merchants   Exchange  BIdg., 
San  Francisco. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Myrohalnn. 
BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTLETT  PEARS.  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES. 

GRAFTED  FRENCH  WALNUTS. 

10.000   Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  Hue  of  other  Fruit  Trees, 
OrnamentulM,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms, 
l<  oses. 


CALIFORNIA   BLACK  WALNUT  SEED. 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  OrangcN,  IiemouN,  De- 
I'hluoiiM   .Nursery   Stork,  RoNCN,   Shrub*,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  Sts.,  Santa  Ana,  t'al. 
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Report  of  State  Veterinarian 


In  business  incident  to  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  there  is  much  of  interest 
to  the  farmer  and  stockman,  as  among 
other  things  all  departments  of  the  State 
government  are  issuing  the  biennial  re- 
ports. The  report  of  the  State  Veteri- 
narian, recently  issued,  is  especially  im- 
portant at  this  time  in  view  of  contem- 
plated legislation  for  the  control  of  glan- 
ders in  horses  and  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
and  hogs.  Both  of  these  diseases  have 
been  given  special  attention  by  the  State 
Veterinarian  during  the  past  two  years. 

Glanders. — During  the  past  two  fiscal 
years  635  reports  of  glanders  infection 
were  investigated  and  1,252  head  of 
horses  and  mules  were  destroyed.  This 
is  a  total  of  450  more  animals  than  were 
destroyed  during  the  previous  two  fiscal 
years.  The  increase  is  not  due  to  the 
disease  being  more  prevalent,  but  solely 
because  great  progress  toward  eradica- 
tion has  been  made  and  many  sources  of 
infection  previously  hidden  were  dis- 
covered. 

When  diseased  animals  were  discovered 
their  ownership  was  traced  as  well  as 
possible  until  the  source  of  infection'  was 
discovered.    In  this  manner  it  was  pos- 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  nlven  tke  preference  ny  80  »** 

•f  California  itockmu  kecnnae  tkey 

give  better  reanlta  tkan  atkera  it. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Bax  U7,  BKRKKLKY,  CAL* 


THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

833  30th  Ave.  or  818  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams, 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


sible  in  a  number  of  instances  to  run  on 
to  a  trail  of  infection  among  other  ani- 
mals that  was  left  behind  in  the  change 
of  ownership  and  location  of  the  chronic- 
ally affected  animal. 

Animals  Examined. — During  these  two 
years  there  were  612  horses  and  mules 
showing  symptoms  of  the  disease  upon 
clinical  examination,  which  made  testing 
unnecessary  and  these  were  destroyed. 

Likewise  the  other  horses  and  mules 
subject  to  infection  from  these  to  the 
number  of  3,647  were  tested  with  the 
various  biological  tests.  The  majority  of 
these  tests  were  with  mallein,  which 
proved  more  satisfactory  than  the  so- 
called  precipitation  test,  which  it  was 
once  thought  would  make  the  mallein 
test  unnecessary.  The  mallein  test  is  not 
as  accurate  as  it  might  be,  and  is  rather 
arduous,  so  that  a  third  test,  known  as 
the  complement-fixation  test,  was  tried 
and  seems  to  be  the  best  of  the  three. 
Possibly  facilities  for  using  it  entirely 
may  be  provided  at  the  coming  legisla- 
ture. 

Of  the  animals  tested  2,321  did  not 
react  and  were  passed  as  free.  640  re- 
acted and  destroyed,  and  143  reacted, 
but  were  not  destroyed.  There  were  43 
with  indefinite  reaction  which  were  held 
for  a  retest. 

Recommendations. — Dr.  Keane  recom- 
mends changes  in  the  law  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  his  office. 
At  the  present  time  if  an  animal  reacts 
to  a  test  the  law  says  it  shall  be  killed. 
However,  if  the  owner  says  it  shall  not 
be,  the  courts  often  say  so  too,  and  this 
permits  the  animals,  if  they  have  glan- 
ders, to  act  as  possible  spreaders  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Keane  would  have  the  matter 
remedied  in  both  directions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  State  Veterinarian  should  be 
allowed  to  examine  all  horses  by  clinical 
examination. 

The  horses  and  mules  having  been  sub- 
ject to  infection  from  glandered  animals 
then  should  be  tested  with  mallein  or 
other  test  of  recognized  merit,  and  in- 
stead of  reactors  being  destroyed,  as  the 
law  now  directs,  they  could  be  kept  and 
worked,  but  under  such  restrictions  as 
to  be  no  source  of  infection  to  well  ani- 
mals. On  the  development  of  the  disease 
the  animals  would  be  killed. 

Branding  of  reactors  is  recommended 
and  a  hint  dropped  that  the  destruction 
of  reactors  might  be  brought  about  at 
once  if  the  State  would  pay  two-thirds 
the  value  of  the  animals. 

The  State  Veterinarian  considers  that 
glanders  could  be  eradicated  much  easier 
than  the  Texas  fever  and  scabies,  which 
are  practically  eradicated  through  most 
of  the  State.  However  much  one*  may 
differ  upon  some  details  in  proposed 
legislation,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  everybody  and 
a  vast  saving  if  this  disease  were  elimi- 
nated, and  this  proposed  legislation  ap- 
pears in  general  lines  to  be  very  fair  to 
horse  owner  and  to  aid  in  eradication. 

Tuberculosis. — Free  testing  for  tuber- 
culosis was  done  by  the  State  Veterina- 
rian on  157  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
agreement  by  owner  for  such  a  test  has 
already  been  given  in  these  columns  and 
need  not  be  referred  to  again. 

In  these  herds  were  20  head  of  cattle 
giving  indications  of  tuberculosis  which 
were  slaughtered  without  testing.  Of 
3,142  tested,  2,452  were  found  free  from 
the  disease,  or  at  least  did  not  react,  and 
598  reacted  and  condemned,  though  were 
not  necessarily  destroyed.  There  were  97 
held  for  retest.  These,  if  the  writer  sizes 
it  up  properly,  would  have  only  the 
faintest  traces  of  the  disease  at  the  most 
unless  possibly  they  were  rotten  with  it 


A.  C.  RI'DY,  Portland.  Ore. 


C.  \V.  DOWCIIS,  Sacrnmcntii. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

I'EHCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AMI  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

Address:  RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  Have  Imported  More  Homes  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the 

lolled  States. 


King  Lnnenster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
Cnllfornla  State  Fair,  1909-1010-1011. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Fifth  Annual  Sale  of  High  Class 
Hereford  Cattle 

KENTLAND,  INDIANA,  FEBRUARY  26,  1913. 
25  Bulls.   Rare  Breeding  and  Quality. 
50  Cows  and  Heifers.    Show  Yard  Quality. 

\mv  Im  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  the  great  Panama  ExpnMitlon. 

20  of  the  hulls  are  Sous  or  Grandsons  of  the  Great  Perfection  Fairfax. 

All  eotvs  of  breeding  nge  hred  to  my  eelehrnted  Herd  II  ill  Im.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Mention  this  paper.  If  you  enn't  come,  send  your  orders  to  Sec'y.  R. 
J.  Kln/.er,  John  l.ethnm,  or  the  undersigned,  and  you  ran  rest  assured  you 
will  receive  u  square  deal.  I  would  Indeed  he  pleased  to  hear  from  unyoue 
interested.  WARHEX  T.  McCRAY,  Prop.  Urehard  Lake  Stock  Farm. 

JAMES  HENDRY.  Mgr. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  (nil  particular*  apply  (• 
any  Western  Paclfle  Agent  mw 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•«6  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Pkoae  Sntter  IftSl 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Pkene  Kearney  4D80 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Pkane  Oakland  1*2. 
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and  if  they  had  traces  would  probably 
react  the  next  time. 

Peecentage  Affected. — In  several  coun- 
ties every  animal  tested  was  free,  the  dis- 
ease was  absent  in  herds  examined.  These 
were  Monterey,  25  cows,  Tehama  18,  Tu- 
lare 154,  San  Bernardino  66,  and  Yolo  3. 
How  many  herds  were  represented  in  the 
above  is  not  stated.  Most  of  these,  it 
can  be  seen,  are  interior  counties, 
where  our  greatest  dairying  sections  are 
mainly  located.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
one  or  two  interior  counties  gave  high 
percentages  of  reactors  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  few  conclusions  from  the  21 
counties  named  that  one  could  draw  re- 
garding the  relation  of  tuberculosis  to 
location. 

It  can  be  noted,  however,  that  about 
18.7  per  cent  of  cows  tested,  reacted  and 
including  the  20  giving  an  appearance  of 
the  disease  there  would  be  only  a  little 
more  than  19  per  cent  affected. 

Little  is  said  on  tuberculosis  legisla- 
tion in  the  report,  although  a  bill  is  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  State  Veterinarian  on 
the  subject.  This  will  be  given  out  later 
and  discussed  in  these  columns. 

Scabies  and  Texas  Fever. — "Very  re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  in  the 
eradication  of  these  two  diseases  in  Cali- 
fornia owing  to  the  cooperation  of  State 
Veterinarian,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  the  stockmen  of  the  State. 

Since  the  fight  on  Texas  fever  started 
a  few  years  ago,  more  territory  has  been 
removed  from  Federal  quarantine  than  in 
all  other  States  put  together.  It  occurred 
from  Merced  county  south.  Now  it  is 
found  only  in  San  Diego  county,  a  little 
corner  of  Orange  county,  and  the  western 
half  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Dr.  Keane 
states  that  the  quarantine  will  probably 
be  lifted  in  these  next  year,  that  the 
State  will  be  absolutely  free.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  tick  has  been 
eradicated  from  Santa  Barbara  and  from 


most  of  Orange  county,  and  the  quaran- 
tine lifted. 

Scabies  can  hardly  be  found,  although 
several  years  ago  it  was  in  80  per  cent  of 
the  flocks  of  the  State.  The  nature  of 
the  trouble  makes  the  final  steps  of 
eradication  hard  to  complete  although  the 
disease  does  practically  no  injury  to  the 
Hocks  now. 

Rabies  has  been  spreading,  there  being 
299  cases  of  the  disease  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  veterinarian  during  the 
two  years.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the 
cases,  as  the  State  Veterinarian  is  not 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

There  were  55  outbreaks  of  anthrax. 
Hog  cholera  was  investigated  by  the  office 
in  22  counties.  A  number  of  outbreaks 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  investi- 
gated, the  disease  always  being  overcome 
when  good  clean  fodder  only  was  pro- 
vided the  animals. 


CALIFORNIA  A  FACTOR  IN  NA- 
TIONAL DAIRYING. 

In  his  recent  address  at  the  Washing- 
ton Dairymens'  Convention,  President 
Mclnnes  said: 

"We  dairymen  of  Washington  are  be- 
ginning to  face  new  conditions.  Cali- 
fornia, owing  to  her  extremely  mild  cli- 
mate, favorable  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
alfalfa — the  acreage  of  which  she  is 
rapidly  increasing — is  enabled  to  produce 
butter  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  during  the 
last  10  years  has  more  than  doubled  her 
output.  This  competition  would  have 
been  felt  far  more  acutely  save  for  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  high 
prices  for  dairy  products  have  prevailed 
in  the  East  and  much  of  the  surplus  has 
been  diverted  there.  We  can  reasonably 
expect  to  see  this  competition  become 
greater  and  greater  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it,  or  be  eliminated — for 
the  law  of  unhampered  trade  is  inexor- 


able. We  have  the  best  of  the  situation 
during  the  summer  months,  to  dispense 
to  a  large  extent  with  expensive  grain 
rations,  thus  materially  lessening  the  cost 
of  production.  This  competition,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  successfully  met  in  two 
ways,  viz.:  by  increasing  the  producing 
capabilities  of  our  herds  by  growing  bet- 
ter cows,  and  by  growing  roots  and  oats 
and  vetch  for  silage." 


FATAL  SKIN  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor:  About  two  months  ago 
a  horse  was  turned  out  in  pasture.  Sev- 
eral of  the  horses  in  the  pasture  started 
to  lose  their  hair.  It  seemed  to  fall  away 
from  the  hide,  and  leave  the  skin  ex- 
posed. The  horse  that  was  newly  turned 
to  pasture  got  the  same  disease  and  died. 
The  other  horses  did  not  die.  The  hair 
on  the  horse  that  died  had  fallen  off  from 
the  sides  and  hind  legs.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  possible  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  the  sickness  from  which 
the  horse  died,  and  if  there  is  a  cure? — 
B.  E.  C,  San  Francisco. 

ANSWER    BY    DR.    E.    J.  CREELEY. 

This  is  gangrenous  dermatis,  a  gangren- 
out  inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  is  due  to 
mould,  must  or  vegetable  fungi.  Remove 
to  a  new  pasture,  give  food,  free  from 
the  fungi,  and  apply  the  following  oint- 
ment to  the  skin: 

Lanoline    8  oz. 

Zinc  Oxide    1  oz. 

Pearson's  Creoline   %  oz. 

Tannin    3  drachms. 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


GREAT  JERSEY  BLOOD  COMING 
TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap  of  San  Jose  was  the 
highest  bidder  on  Teddy  R.  of  Bleak 
House,  a  young  bull  of  great  ancestry. 


Teddy's  dam,  Angelia  of  Bleak  House, 
233250,  the  Tripple  Crown  Winner,  of 
1911,  won  the  highest  honors  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  cow  to  win,  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion Gold  Medal  for  a  year's  production 
over  500  cows  competing  from  130  herds 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She  is 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  cow.  The 
sire,  Mr.  Polo  of  Bleak  House,  is  a  heavy 
weight,  2,000  lbs.,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Jersey  breed.  Teddy  is  a  double 
grandson  of  Channel  King,  the  greatest 
of  all  sires,  thus  possessing  the  same 
blood  of  Channel  King  as  a  sire. 

HORSE  WITH  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  a  horse  that  has  worms?  I 
would  like  to  know,  as  I  have  a  horse 
that  is  getting  poor  with  this  trouble.— 
J.  B.,  Salinas. 

Mix  y.2  lb.  pulverized  and  dried  iron 
sulphate,  and  %  lb.  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  give  one  teaspoonful  each  morning 
until  the  medicine  is  gone. 

After  the  last  dose  give  the  following: 
Turpentine,  2  oz.;  fluid  extract  male  fern, 
M>  oz. ;  Pearson's  Creolins,  1  oz. ;  raw 
linseed  oil,  1  pt.  Mix  and  give  all  at  one 
dose. 

To  improve  the  general  condition  one 
may  give  artificial  Carlsbad  salts,  1  table- 
spoonful  in  each  feed,  and  each  dose  to 
have  added  to  it  3  to  5  grains  arsenio.us 
acid.  If  plenty  rock  salt  is  allowed  for 
horses  to  lick,  they  will  be  protected 
against  intestinal  parasites  to  a  slight 
but  useful  degree. — D.  J.  W. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ANNUAL   SALE   OF1  SHORT-HORNS 

WHITE  &  SMITH  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA 

AX  CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY  12th,  1913 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  lot  of  Scotch  cattle  that  has  been  sold  in  recent  years.  The  chief  attraction  will  be  "ROAN  QUEEN", 
grand  champion  female  at  the  last  International.  She  will  be  right  up  to  the  calving  to  the  service  of  "Ring  Master".  Grand  young  cows 
in  calf  and  with  calves  at  foot  by  "Ring  Master"  are  in  the  sale.  A  great  array  of  "Ring  Master"  yearling  heifers  will  be  another  of  the 
special  attractions.  The  great  herd  bull  "Superbus"  with  some  of  his  get  and  along  with  four  "Ring  Master"  bull  calves  will  make  up 
the  bull  offering.  Forty-two  females  and  nine  bulls  will  make  up  the  sale,  the  whole  lot  of  the  most  fashionable  and  best  of  Scotch  breed- 
ing. This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  Short-horn  men  of  the  West.  Any  of  our  breeders  who  are  in  need  of  such  cattle  and  cannot 
attend  the  sale  should  either  wire  or  write  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  c/o  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  who  will  carefully  take  care  of  such  bids, 
or  Geo.  P.  Bellows,  Marysville,  Mo.    Catalogues  will  be  on  hand  at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 

(|f  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock. 

Krogh  Manufacturing'  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Liberal  Land 
Policy  of  the 

Victorian  Govern- 
ment of  Australia 


Best  of  Irrigated  I^ands  offered  settlers 
at  $30  to  $100  per  acre  and  31 V4  years 
granted  to  pay  for  purchase. 

No  government  has  ever  offered  such 
unusual  opportunities  to  secure  a  home  as 
Victoria.  The  finest  of  lands,  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Climate  mild  and  pleasing  like  California. 
Lands  are  under  the  finest  irrigation  sys- 
tem ever  conceived  by  any  government. 
Every  inducement  offered  settlers. 

Recent  American  visitors  inspecting 
these  lands  were  wonderfully  Impressed. 

Reduced  steamship  passage  one  way  or 
return.  For  particulars  call  or  write  Mr. 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKK.  Government  Representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  c/o  Peck  Judah  Co., 
lis?  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  LAST 
CALL 


0R0  LOMA 
FARMS 

Best  Land  In  The 
San  Joaquin 
Valley 

$75.00  an  fare 
With  Water 


YOU  DEAL  DIRECT 
WITH  THE  OWNERS 

Clark  &  Reed 

t32  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2  25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1*0 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  60 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brats   1. 10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
4M  Market  St.,  San  Franetaaa. 


COST  OF  KALE  FOR  COW  FEED. 

Growing  kale  for  dairy  feeding  is  still 
growing  in  popularity  in  western  Oregon. 
The  following  is  a  record  of  experience 
read  by  Prof.  Kent  during  his  lecture  at 
the  Oregon  Dairyman's  Association.  It 
is  one  of  hundreds  sent  in  in  response  to 
requests  from  the  experiment  station  at 
Corvallis,  and  is  from  a  prominent  Ben- 
ton county  farmer: 

I  am  sending  you  a  detailed  tabulation 
of  the  cost  per  ton  to  produce  kale  as  we 
care  for  it. 

We  figured  20  cents  per  hour  for  a 
man's  work,  and  40  cents  per  hour  for 
man  and  team,  and  30  cents  per  hour  for 
man  and  one  horse  to  cultivate. 

We  took  what  we  considered  an  aver- 
age row  of  kale,  and  cut  and  weighed  it 
for  our  a/er;;ge  yield  par  plant.  Then  ttQ 
have  kept  time  on  several  occasions  while 
gathering  to  feed.  From  this  we  base  our 
cost  per  ton  for  gathering. 

I  think  you  will  find  our  estimate  very 
moderate  on  the  weight  of  plants,  for  we 
deducted  two  pounds  from  each  plant  for 
fear  we  might  not  have  made  a  fair  es- 
timate In  choosing  the  plants  for  weigh- 
ing.   Our  estimates  are  as  follows: 

2300  plants,  average  weight  lf>  lbs.  each, 
32,200  lbs. — 16.1  tons.  These  plants  grown 
on  just  one-half  acre  black  clay  loam. 

Fertilization,  two  men  and  one  team, 

16' ...   hrs  $10.00 

Plowing,  man  and  team,  21..  hrs.  .  .  .  1.00 
Harrowing  and  cross  harrowing,  2  hrs.  .SO 
Discing  with  wheel  harrow,  2  hrs...  .80 

Clod-mashing,  2  hrs  80 

Replowing,  2'i.  hrs   LOO 

Harrowing  and  cross  harrowing,  2  hrs.  .80 
Discing  and  cross  discing,  two  times 

4  hrs   1.60 

Clod-mashing,  2  hrs  80 

Plants   1.00 

Transplanting,  20  hrs   4.00 

Cultivation,  4  times,  8%  hrs.  each 

time,  10  hrs   3.00 

Hoeing  twice,  10  hrs.  each  time,  20 

hrs   4.00 

Pulling  weeds,  once,  4  hrs  80 

Harvesting,  36 hrs   7.30 

Total  $37.70 

16.1  tons  at  total  cost  of  $37.70— $2.34  per 
ton. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  rental 
value  of  land,  nor  value  of  the  manure, 
before  application. 


CARROTS  FOR  HORSES. 

Carrots  are  by  far  the  most  suitable 
roots  for  horses;  and  where  the  land  is 
suitable  they  certainly  pay  to  grow  for 
winter  feeding,  when  there  is  nothing 
green  or  succulent  available,  says  Pately 
Bridge  in  Farm  and  Home.  There  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  common  red 
and  the  white  Belgian  so  far  as  feeding 
properties  are  concerned  but  the  latter  is  I 
by  far  the  heaviest  cropper,  and  in  the  | 
eastern  counties,  particularly  parts  of  \ 
Suffolk,  Belgian  carrots  are  largely  grown 
for  stock  feeding.  With  reference  to 
their  feeding  properties,  they  rank  next 
to  parsnips  in  albuminoids  and  to  sugar- 
beet  in  carbo-hydrates,  and  are  in  all 
respects  superior  to  turnips,  swedes,  and 
mangels,  and  better  for  horses  than  any 
of  them.  Carrots  must  not,  of  course, 
be  made  the  staple  diet  of  working  horses, 
or  be  given  in  excessive  quantities,  and 
especially  to  horses  whose  work  is  hard, 
and  performed  at  a  rapid  pace,  because 
"hard  condition"  cannot  be  maintained 
on  them.  They  will  not  replace  corn.  For 
sick  or  idle  horses,  or  those  at  slow  work, 
carrots  may  be  used  more  freely.  They 
possess  alterative  and  slightly  diuretic 
properties,  and  are  much  better  and 
safer  than  the  heavy  dose  of  saltpetre 
and  sulphur  that  the  carter  is  so  fond  of  j 
giving  to  his  charge  when,  constantly  on 


SHIRES 
STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

It  Ik  often  Miifil  that  tile  Mire 
lx  liiilf  the  herd;  hut  If  he  is 
n  ii.nl  one,  he  In  the  whole 
herd,  or  at  leuM  he  hiiN  It  In 
IiIm  power  to  rulu  the  whole 
herd. 

If  you  bay  n  Stallloa  or  n  mure,  buy  tin-  l>«s<    eaa  Bad)  yon  can  \- 

l»eet  lilKh-eliiNx  eoltN  from  un  Inferior  Ntalliou.  ru  n  If  he  In  reiclniered  nnil  Im- 
ported. 

If  you  want  n  good  one.  thnt  will  miike  money  for  you,  eome  to 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA 

Stallions  from  $1200  up;  mares  from  $500  up. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralla  De  Kol. 


Aralln  l>*  Kol.  oar  year  28,»«i5.»  lb*,  milk 

Sadie  lie  Kol  Burke,  alx  moot  ha .  18,285.8  Ib».  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  hlood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


$050  Buys  The  Best  Horse  Clip-"1 
O  ping  Machine  in  the  World  1 

That's  the  price  right  at  your  dealer's  for  this  wonderful  Stewart 
Ball  Bearing  Enclosed  Gear  Machine. 

Every  horse  should  be  clipped  in  season  and  this  machine  will  do 
it  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other.  Has  all  file  hard  cut  steel 
gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  running  in  oil.  A  marvelous  ma- 
chine. Clips  horses,  mules  and  cows.  Get  one  from  your  dealer 
-  or  write  for  our  complete  catalogue.  Send  a  postal  today, 
fe,  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
'  738  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago  


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


\CT"  GateS  311(1  ValVeS  Ration 

M  ^kv.     1  We  are  the  original  builders  of  irriga-  Systems 


tion  systems.  Our  Gates  and  Valves 
perfected  products  of  years  of  experience  as  practical  irrigators  and  manu- 
faeturers.  We  can  prove  our  claim  to  having  the  system  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  returns  on  the  Investment,  from  the  standpoints  of  initial  cost,  ease 
of  operation  and  saving  of  water  and  labor.    Cut  out  this  ad.  mail  to  us  and 

we   will  forward  out   I  tclel  on  Modern    KELLAR  -  THOM  ASON  lO. 

Irrigation  Methods.  1226  E.  28th  St  ,  LOS  Angeles,  Cal. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

Is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
In  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.  Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Ml  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


dry  food,  they  get  a  bit  "hunchy";  or 
than  the  tablespoonful  of  nitre  which  he 
puts  into  the  weekly  mash  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  "good  for  the  water." 
The  hrose-ownei  will  generally  find  it 
more  to  his  advantage  to  allow  carrots 
than  to  permit  or  encourage  drugging. 
Carrots  are  excellent  for  horses  suffering 
from  chronic  cough  and  broken  wind,  as 
well  as  for  some  eruptive  diseases  of  the 
skin  associated  with  indigestion.  A  few 
pieces  of  carrot  will  often  start  a  sick 
horse  eating;  while,  sliced  or  pulped,  and 
mixed  with  the  corn  and  chaff,,  they  will 
often  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  poor  or 
"picksome"  feeder.  In  more  ways  than 
one,  carrots  will  help  the  poor  hay  of  the 
season — rendering  the  chaff  more  palata- 


PROTEIN  AA°/ 

EXCEEDING  *t*T/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egi  (apply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Kbbdinci 

AND  Til  K  VAI.I  I  OP  HOY   HBAN  MkAL" 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Kront  St.,  Ban  Franrlaeo 


ble.  and  less  likely  to  affect  the  wind  in- 
juriously. 
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Fowler's  Solution  for  the  Heaves. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  pre- 
scribed Fowler's  Solution  in  reply  to  in- 
quiry in  these  columns  for  a  treatment 
for  heaves.  Subsequently  the  horse  died, 
but  this  fact  had  no  connection  with 
the  prescription.  As  the  matter  has 
perhaps  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
readers,  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention 
the  good  standing  of  this  remedy  for  the 
heaves,  even  though  the  disease  is  not 
so  serious  in  this  State  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

B.  W.  Keen  of  Idaho,  gives  the  Western 
Farmer  of  Spokane  the  following  out- 
line of  his  experience: 

During  my  farm  experience  I  have  had 
several  horses  more  or  less  affected  with 
heaves.  Two  of  these  horses  were  killed 
and  decently  buried  as  socui  as  the  dis- 
ease got  so  severe  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  themselves  in  fair  comfort  and 
flesh.  Two  years  ago,  the  horse  used  on 
our  milk  wagon  began  to  show  signs  of 
heaves,  and  we  immediately  cast  about 
for  some  remedy  or  at  least  something 
to  relieve  the  horse.  In  the  first  place 
a  rigid  rule  as  to  the  feeding  was  made. 
No  dry  or  dusty  hay  or  underground 
grain  of  any  kind  was  to  be  given,  the 
hay  rations  were  to  be  made  light  and 
there  value  to  be  made  up  by  increasing 
the  grain,  which  was  to  be  oats  and  corn 
ground  together  even  weights  by  the 
bushel.  This  ground  grain  to  be  scattered 
over  the  hay  in  a  tight  crib  which  had 

BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


BOSTRDM  IMPROVED 


SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 
IS  LBS. 

which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc. 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  in  stock. 

Writ*  today  for  description  of  Level  and  we  will 
advise  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer  to  you 
and  give  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

144  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


One 


big  Money in lK° 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar Una  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Mnrhlnjt      D  ■■  ■  . 


Machine.  Bores  i  well  100  H. 
deep  in  10  houri.  One  mm  can  run 
LV!imope,,,e'l,,n<1e"ll>' ■"<>«• 

SL  ..Si     d  rock'  •nd  '»  drill,  th.t" 
N«  lower  01 •  Miking,  rotit.i  it.  own 
arm.  Buy  tennsj  write  lor 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mfg.  Co. 
ltX512>  CUrinda.Iowa.Fj 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hae  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  sheaves, 
wurin  mil  in  wimu  un  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  ns.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
■IIEMON  ■MHIREITCO.,NalrlS..  POtTUII,  OIEQON 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


been  previously  well  moistened  with 
water.  The  horse  was  not  to  be  harness- 
ed, except  for  her  regular  work,  which 
consumes  five  or  six  hours  every  day. 

For  a  remedial  agent  We  began  to  use 
Fowler's  Solution  of  Arsenic,  in  two  tea- 
spoonful  doses  at  first,  once  a  day,  put  in 
the  water  with  which  the  hay  was  moist- 
ened. These  doses  were  given  for  a  few 
days,  then  skipped  for  a  day,  then  con- 
tinued for  five  or  six  days  again.  This 
treatment  has  been  continued.  At  times 
when  the  trouble  was  most  severe,  giv- 
ing a  great  spoonful  at  a  dose,  twice  a 
day  for  two  days,  then  stopping  for  a 
day  or  two,  always  being  sure  to  mix  it 
with  the  water  which  the  hay  is  moist- 
ened, so  that  it  shall  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  very  slowly. 

This  course  of  treatment  has  served  to 
so  relieve  the  disease  that  nature  has 
nearly  or  quite  overcome  it.  My  idea  be- 
ing that  as  soon  as  the  cause  was  removed 
and  the  horse  relieved  by  the  action  of 
the  weak  solution  of  arsenic,  nature 
given  a  chance,  has  so  built  up  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  horse  that  she  has  been 
able  to  practically  overcome  the  disease. 
She  keeps  in  good  flesh,  feels  well  and 
is  quick  and  active,  being  particularly 
valuable  for  the  work  she  is  doing,  as 
she  knows  the  route  as  well  as  the  driver, 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
come  home  alone,  after  her  work  is  done 
if  necessary. 

I  conclude  that  if  those  who  have 
horese  affected  with  this  serious  and 
really  incurable  disease  will  adopt  a  ra- 
tional system  of  feed  and  care,  will  put 
them  only  to  regular  work,  and  use  Fow- 
ler's Solution  of  Arsenic  with  care  they 
will,  at  least,  so  relieve  the  trouble,  that 
the  life  of  the  horse  will  be  prolonged, 
and  its  usefulness  continued  for  many 
years.  The  use  of  arsenic  has  not  been 
continuous.  We  have  fed  none  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  and  I  noticed  as  the  horse 
went  to  her  work  this  morning,  her 
breathing  was  natural,  her  eyes  bright 
and  her  courage  equal  to  the  emergency 
of  the  day. 


TOO  POOR  TO  OWN  A  GOOD 
TEAM. 


Among  the  popular  rulers  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  the  Grand  Duke  Friedrich 
August  of  Oldenburg  may  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank,  for  he  is  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people.  While  out  motoring  lately 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  come  into  vio- 
lent collision  with  a  cow  which  belonged 
to  a  peasant  woman.  He  sent  one  of  his 
secretaries  to  the  woman  to  express  his 
regret  at  the  accident  and  to  ask  what 
th*e  value  of  the  cow  was.  The  woman 
listened  quietly,  and  answered,  "What! 
our  duke  killed  my  cow?  I'm  sure  he 
never  did."  So  the  emissary  returned. 
The  Grand  Duke  sent  another  of  his 
suite  to  explain  the  matter  and  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  cow.  At  last  the  old 
lady  said,  "If  it  is  really  our  duke  who 
killed  my  cow  I  am  sorry;  I  am  also 
sorry  that  he  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  afford  to  drive  about  with  a  good  pair 
of  horses  instead  of  going  in  a  stinkpot; 
and  as  he  is  so  poor  I  will  gladly  make 
him  a  present  of  the  cow."  And  she  ad- 
hered to  this  against  all  argument. 


THE  CLIPPER 


Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dtxoa,  111. 


Killefer  Orchard, 
Field  and  Road  Tools 

are  the  acknowledged  leaders.  They  are  made  right — to  stand 
hard  work.  They  are  built  extra  heavy,  scientifically  con- 
structed, and  require  less  attention  and  repairs  than  any  others. 


Write  or 
Call  on 
In  Direel — 
It'  Vonr 
Dealer  Cannot 
Supply  Von. 


THIS  IS  OUR  MONARCH  CULTIVATOR 

While  designed  more  especially  for  field  use,  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  favorite  among  orchardists  where  deep  cultivation  is 
desired.  By  arrangement  of  the  levers,  the  Monarch  can  be  op- 
erated level  or  deeper  on  one  side  and  held  in  that  position.  It  is  the 
strongest  chisel-tooth  Cultivator  on  the  market.  We  make  special 
hard  steel  chisel  points  that  will  outwear  all  others.  The  Monarch 
is  a  Monarch,  and  absolutely  the  best  Cultivator  on  the  market 
for  all  deep,  heavy  work.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  TOOLS  TO  ORDER  FOR  HANDLING 
SPECIAL  WORK.    LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  DIFFICULTIES. 

KILLEFER  MFG.  CO. 

2211  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Get  Luitwieler  Improved  Pumps 

If  you  desire  the  best,  and  place  your  orders 
early.  The  season  of  1913  is  already  far  ahead 
of  any  other  irrigating  season. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  pumps  for  im- 
mediate delivery,  but  our  facilities  are  being 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  coming  season. 
Deliveries  on  all  sizes  can  now  be  made  from  stock. 

Business  of  1912  increased  over  1911  just  60  per  cent,  with  every 
prospect  that  1913  will  be  still  greater. 

Discriminating  buyers  are  insisting  on  the  Luitwieler  Pump,  as 
it  gives  them  most  perfect  results. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Established  1877 
707-713  North  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

thu  exclusive:  pipe:  house:. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Points  on  Butchering. 


I  When  animals  are  right  to  kill  anil 
how  to  get  the  hest  out  of  them,  is  a  regu- 
lar line  of  instruction  in  animal  industry 
courses,  and  as  education  proceeds  in 
vocational  lines  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
these  important  matters  should  receive 
increasingly  intelligent  treatment.  We 
find  interesting  indications  of  this  fact  in 
the  various  publications  to  which  we  give 
careful  study,  and  we  draw  a  few  para- 
graphs which  may  be  helpful  to  many. — 
Editor.] 

Hints  ox  Condition. — Andrew  Boss  of 
the  Minnesota  University  Farm  remarks: 
Animals  with  fine  bones,  soft,  luxuriant 
hair,  are  more  likely  to  yield  good  qual- 
ity of  meat  than  those  with  coarse  bones 
and  wiry  hair. 

An  animal  should  never  be  losing  in 
llesh  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  If  failing, 
the  muscle  fibers  are  shrinking  in  form 
iind  contain  small  amounts  of  water.  As 
a  consequence,  the  meat  is  tough  and 
dry.  When  the  animal  is  gaining  in 
llesh  the  opposite  condition  obtains,  and 
a  better  quality  of  meet  results.  A  better 
meat  product  will  be  obtained  from  an 
animal  in  only  medium  flesh,  but  gaining 
rapidly  than  from  an  animal  that  is  very 
fat  but  not  gaining  in  flesh. 

Prkpa  ration  of  Animals  for  Si.aught- 
eb. — Animals  intended  for  slaughter 
should  be  kept  off  feed  from  24  to  36 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlafacilon. 

Gomhault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  *and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatinm, 

S-  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

Xvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  Butistactlou.  l'rlce  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

f tress,  chargfs  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  t  If  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0, 


TakeGood  Care 
Of  The  Colts 


It's  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it's  cosily  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  o£  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring- 
bone, bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


KendallsSpavinCure 


is  used  and  reco 
mended  by  farmers 
horsemen  and  vet- 
erinarians. Sold 
by  druggists  ev- 
erywhere, 5100  a 
bottle,  6  for  55.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  C 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


hours.  If  kept  on  full  food,  the  system 
is  gorged,  and  the  blood  loaded  with 
assimilated  nutrients  is  driven  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  capillaries.  In  such  a 
condition  it  is  impossible  to  drain  out 
the  veins  thoroughly  when  the  animal  is 
bled  and  a  reddish  colored,  unattractive 
carcass  will  be  the  result.  The  blood  is 
the  most  easily  decayed  substance  im 
the  animal  carcass  and  often  causes 
trouble  in  the  curing  of  meat.  Food 
in  the  stomach  decomposes  very  rapidly 
after  slaughter,  and  if  the  dressing  is 
slow  the  gases  generated  often  flavor  the 
meat. 

Water  should  be  given  freely  up  to  the 
time  of  slaughter  as  it  keeps  the  tempera- 
ture normal  and  helps  to  wash  the  effete 
matter  out  of  the  system,  resulting  in  a 
nicely  colored  carcass. 

It  is  important  that  the  animals  be 
uot  excited  in  any  way  sufficiently  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  pre- 
vious to  killing.  Excitement  prevents 
proper  drainage  of  the  blood  vessels  and, 
if  extreme,  will  cause  souring  of  the  meat 
very  soon  after  dressing.  In  no  instance 
should  an  animal  be  killed  immediately 
after  a  long  drive  or  after  a  rapid  run 
in  the  pasture.  The  flesh  from  animals 
overheated  is  usually  pale  in  color  and 
often  develops  a  sour  or  putrid  odor  with- 
in three  or  four  days  after  being  dressed. 
The  animals  should  not  be  chased  or 
driven  rapidly,  nor  should  they  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  bruise  the 
bodies.  Bruises  cause  blood  to  stay  in 
that  portion  of  the  body  affected  and 
often  causes  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  carcass.  A  'M  hour  fast, 
plenty  of  water,  careful  handling  and  rest 
before  slaughter  are  all  important  in 
securing  meat  in  the  best  condition  for 
use,  either  fresh  of  for  curing  purposes. 

Mkat  Demonstration  at  Cobvali.is. — 
The  meat  demonstration  put  on  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  during  farm- 
er's week  proved  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  instructive  educational  events  of  the 
Northwest.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
the  second  day's  work,  which  was  with 
the  carcasses.  On  the  first  day  different 
types  of  market  animals  were  brought  in 
and  their  good  and  bad  points  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  butcher  and 
packer.  On  the  second  day  the  carcasses 
from  these  animals  were  brought  and  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  each  shown.  Then 
these  carcasses  were  cut  up  into  the 
wholesale  cuts.  The  percentage  of  each 
cut  was  shown,  together  with  the  method 
of  cutting,  and  also  the  prices.  Then 
all  of  the  common  retail  cuts  were  shown 
with  the  prices.  The  work  was  done  by 
Wm.  Constantine  of  the  Alder  Market  of 
Portland.  Mr.  Constantine  emphasized 
especially  the  differences  between  the 
various  cuts  and  their  possible  uses.  He 
was  very  strong  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  demand  which  forces  the  price  for 
certain  cuts  up  to  two  or  three  times  that 
for  even  more  nutritious  cuts  from  the 
forequarter.  He  stated  that  many  of 
these  so-called  inferior  cuts  were  more 
palatable  and  nutritious  when  properly 
cooked  than  the  high-priced  steaks.  He 
called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  in  the 
country  and  the  small  towns  where  pot 
roasts  and  boiled  dinners  are  more  popu- 
lar, the  difference  in  price  between  the 
various  cuts  is  very  much  less  than  in  the 
cities  where  frying  and  broiling  are  al- 
most the  exclusive  methods  of  cooking. 
Mr.  Constantine  had  no  trouble  in  holding 
the  attention  of  300  people  for  two  solid 
hours.  The  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
work  that  they  will  make  such  demonstra- 
tions an  annual  feature  hereafter. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all  ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — SPECIAL  BAR- 
GAIN PRICES  on  account  of  the  large 
number  I  raised  this  year.  Profitable, 
easy  feeding,  early  maturing  healthy 
hogs  from  the  best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages,  both  sexes.  Registration  papers 
furnished.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder  188779  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Four  prime  registered  O.  I.  C. 
boars,  three  months  old.  Address  Jack 
London,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND.CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

T  AM  WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa— Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

SIIOKT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis.  Prop. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo.  , 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Lock* 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE— Several  most 
excellently  bred  bulls,  6  mos.  to  2  yrs. 
old,  $50  to  $125.  Garden  City  Sanitarium, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Frleslan  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


CARLOAD  OF  PERCHERON  STALLIONS; 
all  State  inspected  and  sound  frame, 
work  horse  price  up.  Horses  exchanged. 
\\rrite  for  folder.  Horses  at  State  Fair 
Grounds.  M.  T.  Bernard,  Box  218,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  rtllles 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
RambouIlletR.    Hanford.  Cal. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 


RIPON,  CAL. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


AND    MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  caBy  it  is  to  make  your  dime* 
grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley.  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  ?  If  so.  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


February  1,  1913 
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LO,  THE  POOR  DAIRYMAN! 


It  is  interesting  to  find  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  State  Dairy  Convention  de- 
parting a  little  from  the  optimism  which 
usually  attends  such  leadership  and  giv- 
ing us  this  much  of  a  acidity  in  his  milk. 
These  are  the  words  of  Donald  Mclnnes 
at  the  recent  dairy  convention  in  Wash- 
ington: 

"In  looking  back  over  the  past  year 
I  find  that  prices  paid  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  by-products  have  been  good,  but 
the  net  profits  have  not  been  nearly  so 
large  as  the  profits  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness where  the  invesments  are  not  nearly 
so  great  nor  the  business  so  onerous.  No 
other  class  of  business  men  put  in  as  long 
hours  or  labor  under  such  trying  condi- 
tions as  the  dairy  farmer.  For  him  and 
his  family  there  is  practically  no  recrea- 
tion, no  holidays,  no  Sunday  off — they 
must  be  on  the  job  all  the  time.  I  say 
"they"  from  the  fact  that  it  frequently 
requires  the  work  of  the  entire  family 
to  make  the  investment  pay  a  fair  rate 
of  interest,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  public,  generally  led  on  by  the 
press,  begrudge  the  farmer  what  he  is 
making,  and  seem  to  think  that  because 
the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  the  farmer 
is  getting  all  the  benefits  of  the  advance. 
Such  i  snot  the  case.  All  of  the  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  and  the  necessities  of  life  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  must  have,  in 
some  instances  have  doubled.  For  food 
of  all  kinds  to  board  his  help  and  the 
wages  he  has  to  pay,  he  finds  a  marked 
increase  in  prices.  The  winter  grain  ra- 
tions of  his  cows  have  advanced  about 
100  per  cent  in  the  last  12  years — and  so 
on  down  the  line.  Ten  or  12  years  ago 
a  dairy  farmer  in  this  State,  during  the 
winter  months,  received  about  29  cents 
as  the  highest  price  for  butter  fat,  and 
yet  made  more  clear  money  than  he  does 
with  butter  fat  at  39  cents. 


The  high  price  of  mill  feeds  cuts  out 
practically  all  of  the  profits  of  winter 
dairying,  and  in  my  judgment  they  are 
artificial  and  caused  by  the  mill  combina- 
tion on  the  Coast.  All  kinds  of  business 
in  the  State,  save  one,  and  that  is  dairy- 
ing, seem  to  be  able  to  form  combina- 
tions and  operate  with  impunity;  and  yet 
when  a  certain  milkman  of  the  city  of 
Seattle,  a  year  or  so  ago,  was  charged 
with  forming  a  combination  to  govern 
the  price  of  milk,  instead  of  being  classed 
with  other  trust  magnates  as  a  public 
benefactor  lending  his  best  energies  and 
talents  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
this  trust  promoter  was  promptly  ar- 
rested, tried,  convicted  and  jailed.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  other  combination 
in  the  State  being  even  charged  with  a 


TO  FEEL  THE  PULSE  OF  A 
HORSE. 


Do  you  want  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a 
sick  horse.  The  pulse  may  vary  from  28 
to  40  pulsations  a  minute.  Don't  get 
discouraged  at  the  following  until  you 
come  to  the  end,  and  it  will  tell  you  how 
the  pulse  of  a  sick  horse  is  going.  We 
get  it  from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

"The  best  place  to  take  the  pulse  of 
the  horse  is  at  the  point  where  the  sub- 
maxillary or  facial  artery,  in  company 
with  the  vein  of  the  same  name  and 
Stenson's  duct,  turn  around  the  edge  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  or  lower  jaw  bone, 
in  other  words,  on  the  lower  border  of 
the  jaw  bone,  about  four  inches  in  front 
of  the  throat  latch." 


The  value  of  a  good  brood  mare  is 
demonstrated  on  the  .W.  W.  Bloyd  ranch 
near  Hanford.  A  fine  grade  Clydesdale 
mare  has  been  kept  for  many  years  and 
besides  doing  excellent  farm  work  has 


raised  a  family  of  five  colts,  one  of  which 
recently  sold  for  $250  and  the  others  at 
various    times    for   amounts    nearly  as 


good,  or  are  kept  on  the  ranch.  The 
mare,  Neta,  is  still  in  first  class  condition 
although  18  years  old. 


A  Perfect 
Separator 
Oiling 
System 

In  a  machine  which  is  operated  at  the 
speed  required  for  a  cream  separator, 
perfect  oiling  is  very  necessary. 

The   new    system    of   De  Laval 
automatic  oiling  provides  for  a  constant 
and  liberal  supply  of  CLE  A  N  oil  to  every 
wearing  surface  of  the  machine  at  all  times.   There  are  no  oil 
holes  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  perhaps  to  be  neglected  altogether 
and  every  part  is  supplied  with  clean  oil  from  the  oil  reservoir 
automatically  and  constantly. 

In  other,  so-called,  automatic  oiling  systems  some  of  the  parts 
have  to  be  oiled  by  hand  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of 
dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil  from  the  outside  or  of  small  particles 
of  metal  which  come  from  wear,  so  thatafter  a  short  time  the  oil  sup- 
ply becomes  foul  and  injurious  to  the  finely  adjusted  wearing  parts. 

DE  LAVAL  Separators 

have  the  only  automatic  oiling  system  which  provides  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  oil  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  constant 
discharge  of  the  used  oil  together  with  all  worn  metal  particles 
or  dirt  which  may  have  gotten  into  the  used  oil. 

The  perfect  system  of  De  Laval  lubrication  means  an  easier 
running  and  a  much  longer  wearing  machine.  Visit  the  local 
De  Laval  Agent  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  advantages  of  De 
Laval  automatic  oiling. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Bonk,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


101  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco         1016  Western  Ave..  Seattle 


The  Only  Tractor  That  Is  Perfectly 
Adapted  To  All  Farm  Work 


CATERPILLAR 

The  popularity  of  the  Caterpillar  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  tractor  that  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  farm  work. 
It  will  plow,  harrow,  seed,  haul  freight,  pump  water,  run  feed  mills,  saw  wood,  or  do  any  of  the  numerous  jobs  that  must  be  done.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  particular  line  of  work,  but  is  a  perfect  utility  tractor. 

The  smooth  steel  track,  with  its  enormous  ground  bearing  surface,  permits  the  Caterpillar  to  work  regardless  of  road  or  weather  con- 
ditions. It  will  plow  in  wet  weather,  when  much  of  the  plowing  should  be  done.  It  will  harrow  and  seed  just  as  successfully  as  it  will  plow. 
It  has  sufficient  traction  at  all  times,  and  on  account  of  its  weight  being  distributed  over  such  a  large  area,  it  cannot  pack  the  land. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE.   IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Catalog  T  E  48  P. 

does  notiobligate  me  in  any  way. 
Yours  truly, 


This 


Name  ... 
Address 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Peoria,  111. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Portland,  Oregon. 
Calgary,  Canada. 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  FleiiiInK  Ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 

C.   WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   Is  thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.    It     HEINRICH    POULTRY  VAKDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luln  Oblttpo  County. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
details  of  a  Complete 
of  Feeding. 


with 
System 

Will  be  sent  to  you  on  application 


COULSON  CO. 

^Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  j 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicles  with  H  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.     No  crowding,  pil 
ing  up.  sweating  or  chilling.    Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.    Get  our  catalojnie  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
Jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  It  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 


■  Ma 


OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co 

A   Pomona,  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Los  Angeles  Show  Notes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysoood.] 

The  great  mid-winter  show  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
in  it's  wake  is  a  lot  of  tired-out  people. 
For  my  part  it  has  been  a  case  of  Grippe 
with  a  big  G,  and  today  my  mall  contained 
a  letter  from  another  exhibitor  who  has 
been  similarly  afflicted. 

The  history  of  this  eighth  annual  poul- 
try show  of  southern  California  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  unexpected 
things  that  crop  up  to  make  men  grow 
back-bone.  On  Saturday,  January  4th, 
the  big  tent  in  which  the  show  was  to  be 
held  was  swept  up  and  carried  away  in 
the  storm  that  swept  this  coast.  Monday 
found  the  show  committee  with  a  poultry 
show  on  their  hands  but  no  place  to  hold 
it  in.  The  Sunday  papers  stated  that  the 
show  would  be  postponed,  but  I  said  to 
a  neighbor  who  read  it,  not  if  Jos.  E. 
Davis  is  able  to  get  around  on  his  legs. 
And  so  it  turned  out  that  for  once,  know- 
ing my  man,  I  was  a  true  prophet,  for  in 
Monday's  mail  came  tags  for  the  coops 
and  instructions  where  to  ship. 

Now,  was  not  that  a  quick  move,  that 
proved  the  California  Southern  Breeders 
Association  had  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place?  The  show  was  held  in  the  old  post- 
office  building,  which  was  large,  light  and 
airy,  in  fact,  a  little  too  airy,  but  every- 
body appreciateo  the  situation  and  things 
moved  along  in  harmony. 

Smudged  Poultry. — All  chickens  that 
went  from  the  districts  where  smudging 
was  carried  on  suffered  greatly  in  com- 
parison with  those  coming  from  further 
north  where  there  is  no  smudging.  I  pre 
sume  the  judges  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  them,  and  one  or  two  ex- 
hibitors after  entering  failed  to  send 
their  exhibits,  feeling  they  would  stand 
no  show  with  better  laundered  birds. 
And  they  were  right,  for  judges  can 
only  go  by  present  conditions  of  the 
birds  before  them,  and  some  of  the 
smudge  victims  sure  did  look  smutty. 
I  washed  25  birds,  some  of  them  twice 
over,  and  they  were  not  fit  to  look  at 
when  all  my  work  was  done. 

Of  course  advisers  were  on  hand  to 
discourage  and  hinder  my  efforts,  but 
when  yours  truly  starts  on  a  trail,  there's 
no  looking  back,  or  stopping  half  way. 
And  those  chickens  went  to  the  show, 
with  their  clothes  soiled  it's  true,  but  they 
went  just  the  same  and  some  of  them  got 
blue  ribbons,  too.  The  chickens  earned 
the  ribbons  and  I  earned  what  I  got — the 
grippe. 

Lots  of  Birds. — In  round  numbers  there 
were  2484  birds  in  the  show,  pigeons  not 
included.  As  there  must  have  been  at 
least  one  thousand  pigeons,  you  will  see 
that  this  was  some  show.  Another  nice 
attraction  was  a  large  class  of  beautiful 
singing  birds,  and  this  certainly  drew 
crowds.  In  fact  there  was  a  continual 
stream  of  visitirs  coming  and  going 
throughout  the  aisles  nearly  all  day  long. 

And  talk  about  variety;  there  was  very 
kind  of  poultry  to  be  found  on  the  map. 
Even  the  old  varieties  that  have  been 
seemingly  dead  were  represented,  and 
some  we  never  saw  before.  We  were  es- 
pecially pleased  to  see  some  of  our  old- 
time  favorites,  the  dark  Brahnias.  and 
they  were  good  specimens  too. 

Rocks. — The  following  figures  are  from 
the  official  catalog,  so  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct:  In  Barred  Rocks  there  were 
17  competitors  in  cock  birds,  with  a  little 
variation  In  other  classes  and  a  total  of 
231  specimens:  every  place  was  fairly  con- 
tested, for  the  quality  was  high.  In 
White  Rocks  there  were  14  contestants  for 
the  blue,  and  a  total  of  117  birds:  and  it 
is  safe  to  sav  that  no  better  White  Rocks 


can  be  found  in  America  than  were  gath- 
ered together  at  the  Los  Angeles  show. 
There  has  been  great  improvement  in 
White  Rocks  the  past  year,  and  these 
were  the  best  all  right.  The  Buff  Rocks 
do  not  seem  to  have  as  many  admirers, 
as  there  were  only  37  on  exhibition  and 
only  four  contestants,  but  the  quality  was 
there.  Judge  Palmer,  of  Yorkville,  111., 
had  the  placing  of  the  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  and  Judge  Harrison  of  Pasadena 
placed  the  Buffs. 

Partridge  P.  Rocks  with  seven  exhibi- 
tors totaled  up  to  62,  and  they,  too,  were 
very  good  birds.  Julge  Palmer  placed  the 
awards  in  this  variety.  The  Columbian 
Rocks  had  no  competition,  all  being  owned 
by  one  exhibitor,  and  made  a  total  of  10, 
but  they  were  good  specimens. 

There  were  just  two  specimens  of  Silver 
Penciled  P.  Rocks,  making  a  total  of  452 
Rocks,  all  varieties. 

Wyandottes.— The  Wyandottes  were  all 
judged  by  Geo.  W.  Masterson,  and  all  va- 
rieties were  well  represented.  But  the 
fun  commenced  with  the  whites,  for  with 
a  total  entry  of  77  birds,  there  were  13 
contestants,  and  this  gives  spice  to  the 
winning  sure,  and  proves  the  quality  must 
be  good.  Buff  Wyandottes  with  a  total 
of  18  and  two  contestants  were  of  good 
quality.  Partridge  Wyandottes  had  a  total 
of  92  birds  and  eight  contestants  for 
honors.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  the  one- 
time popular  breed,  were  represented  by 
three  exhibitors  and  a  total  of  12  birds. 
Three  Black  Wyandottes  made  up  a  total 
of  225  Wyandottes,  and  all  of  fine  quality. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Goodacre  judged 
the  Rhode  Island  reds  and  whites,  and  in 
reds  he  must  have  been  kept  guessing, 
for  in  a  total  entry  of  125  there  were 
something  like  17  old-time  warriors  after 
the  ribbons,  this  in  S.  C.  reds.  In  R.  C. 
reds,  with  a  total  of  23,  there  were  three 
exhibitors.  Total  reds,  148.  In  R.  I. 
whites  there  were  but  15  and  two  com- 
petitors. 

Brahnias  and  Langshans. —  Wm.  T. 
Blakely  placed  the  awards  on  the  Brah- 
nias. The  total  light  Brahmas  were  24, 
three  competitors.  Four  dark  Brahmas 
made  a  total  of  28.  The  Cochin  entries 
were  also  small,  19  being  the  total  in  all 
classes  and  varieties. 

The  Langshans,  that  for  a  while  have 
seemed  to  be  losing  ground,  are  coming 
back  to  sue  for  public  favor.  There  were 
77  Black  Langshans  and  12  White  Lang- 
shans. every  one  of  them  fine  birds. 
A.  G.  Goodacre  placed  the  awards  on  the 
Langshans. 

Leghorn's. — Brown  Leghorns  were  a 
small  class,  but  made  up  in  quality  what 
they  lacked  in  quantity.  Still  we  remem- 
ber the  time  when  39  Brown  Leghorns  in 
such  a  large  show  would  have  been 
thought  a  very  small  class.  Ben  M.  Wood- 
hull  placed  the  awards  and  J.  L.  Harrison 
placed  the  White  Leghorns,  which  had  a 
much  larger  showing  with  a  total  of  134 
birds  of  all  classes. 

The  Buff  Leghorns  were  not  a  very  large 
showing,  but  very  good  in  quality  and  well 
contested.    Total  Leghorns,  233. 

Minobcas.— S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  Geo. 
W.  Masterson  judge,  made  a  total  of  152 
and  every  place  was  well  contested.  One 
Rose  Comb  black  Minorca  pullet  looked 
lonesome.  In  R.  C.  whites  there  were 
a  pen  and  a  cockerel,  and  in  S.  C.  white 
Minorcas  41  entries;  Buff  Minorcas  57. 
making  a  total  of  257  Minorcas. 

Blue  Andalusians  were  a  very  nice  lot 
of  birds  and  there  were  til  of  them,  and 
97  Ancona's  Silver  Campines  seemed  to 
be  much  improved  over  last  year's  exhibit. 
There  were  5S  silvers  aand  6  golden  Cam- 
pines,  making  a  total  of  64.  There  were 
three  Red  caps. 


Orpingtons. — In  Buff  Orpingtons  there 
were  96  birds,  and  here  was  competition — 
13   contestants  and  all   old-timers  that 

POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
ItEDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Price* 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2.  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS— Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 


WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 

Brietor,  successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks, 
ow  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
11.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$:!.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux  $3.00  matad  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel*  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC. — Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the  West. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers. 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and     White.  Some 

classly   exhibition  quality   in  cockerels 

ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  In  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Callente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks,  from  selected  stock.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
N.  G.  Carpenter,  Box  14,  Sacramento. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock: 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  . 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledlck,  Oak- 
land. 

CROLEY'S  'POULTRY  REMEDY  —  For 
colds,  roup,  pip,  canker  and  diphtheria. 
50c  the  bottle. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder. 
Box  P,  San  Gregorlo,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff.  White 
Orpington. 


BARRED  ROCKS  only.     Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera. 

Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CATHARTIC  — 
Cleanses  the  fowls,  revives  their  appe- 
tites.   25c  the  box. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 


100  ACRES  FIRST  CLASS  FRUIT  or 
alfalfa  land,  4  miles  from  good  town  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley;  60  acres  alfalfa,  Bal- 
ance checked.  First  water  right  on  60 
acres  and  a  $2000  pumping  plant.  Good 
house  and  barn,  land  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  Handy  to  grade  and  high  schools 
and  in  a  strictly  first  class  American  col- 
ony Will  sell  on  easy  terms  to  right  party. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  location  on  a  good 
ranch,  large  or  small,  raw  or  improved,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  I  can  certainly  be 
of  service  to  you.  R.  O.  Baker,  1033  J  St., 
Fresno,  Cal. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
P;isadena,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS — 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
Strawberries,  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE,  Inwood,  Cal. 


PRUNE  TREES,  20,  25  and  30c.  Bur- 
bank's  spineless  cactus  by  mail,  postpaid, 
doz.,  $5;  by  freight,  $16.50  per  100.  CASH 
NURSERY,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

EASTERN  BLACK  WALNUT  seedlings 
from  one  heavy  producing  tree;  can  spare 
some.  Inquire  B.  LEONHART,  Roseville, 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Dwarf  evergreen  broom- 
corn  sfied  at  5c  per  pound.  Denair  Broom 
Factory,  Denair,  Cal. 

Northern  grown  potatoes,  selected  for 
seed,  l'/2c  per  pound.  O.  C.  LANGFIELD, 
Davis  Creek,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES,  se- 
lected for  seed,  l'A  c.  per  pound.  O.  C. 
Langrield,  Davis  Creek,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 

Bitter  Almond  trees,  clean  and  thrifty. 
Walnut  and  Pecan  catalogue  free.  Trib- 
ble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice. 

MISCELLAN  EO I  S. 

AGENTS — $173  in  two  weeks,  made  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack,  combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  country  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack 
Company,  Box  O,  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME  — Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

GAS  ENGINES 

Guaranteed,  Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in  our 
shops;  several  of  this  list  practically  new. 
Will  ship  on  approval  to  responsible  par- 
ties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot  $65.00 

3 — 4-H.P.  Samson    (new  model)....  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson   (new  model)  135.00 

16 — 8-H.P.  Samson   (new  model)  ...  .150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  ...  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson   (new  model)  ...  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine  for 
an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  slightly 
used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  Irrigation  plant 
call  on  us.    We  can  save  you  money. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


knew  when  they  were  beat.  Talk  about 
quality!  Well,  Judge  Byers  told  me  for 
a  fact  that  he  never  ran  up  against  such 
birds,  either  East  or  West.  He  said  from 
now  on  it  will  be  the  West  sending  quali- 
ty to  the  East.  What  he  thinks  is  that  we 
have  them  beat  right  now.  The  Blacks 
had  76  entries  of  just  as  high  quality; 
with  a  grand  showing  of  123  whites,  17 
Partridge  Orpingtons,  and  three  Jubilees. 
Total  Orpingtons,  315. 

As  usual  the  Orpingtons  were  the  most 
hotly  contested  classes  in  any  show. 
Judge  Byers  of  Indiana  placed  all  the 
awards  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  It 
is  a  hard  task  to  say  which  is  really  the 
best  bird  where  there  are  so  many  good 
ones,  and  I  would  not  envy  any  judge 
the  job. 

Bantams  were  out  in  all  varieties  and 
the  quality  was  very  good;  in  fact  that 
was  the  sum  total  of  everybody's  thoughts, 
that  in  all  the  exhibits  the  quality  was  so 
much  better  than  has  been  the  rule. 

Pbooress. — The  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  show  is  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
stand  still.  Those  who  expect  to  win 
must  progress  with  the  times.  There  are 
men  in  the  fancy  now  that  have  brains 
and  money,  and  they  are  proving  that 
both  are  necessary  in  breeding  and  ex- 
hibiting fancy  poultry. 

One  Buff  Orpington  pen  was  decorated 
with  12  specials  and  this  pen  was  owned, 
had  been  bred  and  raised  by  a  man  bid 
enough  to  be  Oslerized.  if  the  Doctor  ruled 
the  world,  which  we  are  mighty  glad  he 
does  not.  Just  think  of  the  patience, 
thought  and  time  consumed  in  reaching 
this  ideal  pen  of  birds!  Has  he  simply 
helped  himself?  No  indeed;  he  holds  that 
ideal  up  for  all  to  see  who  will  and  to 
beat  who  can.  This  man  kept  on  his  feet 
all  day  long,  showing  his  birds  to  those 
who  took  any  interest  in  looking,  and  to 
me  this  is  the  most  tiresome  part  of  a 
poultry  show,  but  this  man  never  seemed 
to  tire. 

Well,  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  try  to 
condition  birds  for  the  great  Mid-winter 
show,  unless  the  citrus  growers  find  a 
cleaner  and  whiter  method  of  smudging. 
Say,  without  telling  tales  out  of  school, 
it  is  simply  awful;  if  the  hot  place  is  any 
worse,  I  do  hope  never  to  be  consigned  to 
the  regions  dim. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  EGG  SELL- 
ING. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  poultry  pro- 
ducers in  San  Jose,  President  E.  B.  Smith 
spoke  on  the  high  cost  of  marketing  eggs, 
as  follows: 

I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  eggs  and 
poultry  products,  and  to  endeavor  to  show 
where  co-operation  in  producing  and  mar- 
keting brought  results,  not  only  to  the 
producer,  but  to  the  wholesaler  or  com- 
mission man  as  well. 

Co-operation  has  become  the  keynote  of 
all  agricultural  effort  in  this  country. 
There  are  cd-operative  creameries,  breed- 
ing associations,  egg  and  fruit  associa- 
tions, etc.  From  a  money-making  stand- 
point the  results  are  remarkable.  No 
man  in  his  senses  proposes  to  abolish  en- 
tirely the  trading  and  selling  machinery 
of  the  country.  The  new  systems  of 
handling  farm  produce  will  not  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  commission  business 
of  the  country.  Commission  men  will 
always  be  a  necessity.  They  are  an  es- 
tablished commercial  organization.  But 
we  must  make  it  impossible  for  any  man 
to  stand  between  the  producer  and  the 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — For  Immediate  delivery,  1300 
walnut  trees  (California  Black),  4/6  or 
6/8.    Box  580,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


THE  MANOR  FARM 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  reputation  of  our  birds  has  been  well  tested  at  the  Poultry 
Shows  this  season.  We  were  right  in  at  the  leading  shows  of  the 
State,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  Petaluma,  San  Jose,  San  Mateo,  etc. 
We  met  the  hottest  competition  and  we  won  out  ahead  of  our  com- 
petitors. In  12  months  we  have  been  awarded  112  prizes,  12  cups 
and  trophies  and  42  color  and  shape  specials. 

Please  order  now  for  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Stock. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(The  best  quality  at  the  fairest  prices.) 

If  you  want  a  clean  bunch  of  chicks  or  eggs  to  hatch  them 
from  vigorous  eggrproducing  strain,  be  sure  and  place  your  order 
at  once  with  us.  Tell  us  the  month  you  need  them  and  we  will  guar- 
antee you  will  raise  them^and  get  a  Leghorn  hard  to  beat.  Our 
prices  will  suit  you.  Leghorn  Chicks,  $10  per  100;  $90  per  1000. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Our  advertising  is  usually  in  the 
classified  columns.  We  positively  will  not  advertise  big  and  ask  you 
to  pay  for  it. 

Your  dates,  please,  for  Leghorn  Eggs  or  Chicks  for  Season. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 
,       Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  1^%%° 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distil'ate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil, 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks,  10  Days    Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenberg  Patent  Stove.  county  in  the  United  States. 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

This  picture  shows  1200  happy  and  con- 
tented little  chicks  enjoying  the  "FRESH 
AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER,"  which  sup- 
plies them  with  warm,  fresh  air  and  the 
necessary  heat.  This  brooder  is  run  at 
the  remarkably  low  cost  of  11  cents  for 
24  hours  which  is  the  cost  of  1 '4  gal.  of 
engine  distillate  used  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

If  interested,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  catalogue  giving  detailed  in- 
formation in   regard  to  the  brooder. 


Day  Scene. 


H.  A.  GEORGE 

Petaluma,  Cal.  R.  F.  D.  2 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 


Which  are  Chenper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CAR1,  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Pptnloi.H,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  iti  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  lA 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 

HIHTOr  ift  mirrml  m  method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 
PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 
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consumer,  solely  for  taking  profits  fronr 
both. 

In  the  Maxxsb  or  Eggs. — Now  the  ques- 
tion of  market  quotations  on  eggs  and 
poultry  are  being  largely  discussed.  The 
commission  man  in  San  Francisco  is  get- 
ting the  blame  for  fixing  egg  prices.  The 
producer  is  entitled  to  get  a  share  in  the 
profits  now  going  to  the  middleman.  The 
only  way  that  the  poultry  producers  can 
come  into  their  own  and  control  the  price 
of  their  product  is  by  working  together 
hand  in  hand.  The  poultry  producer  will 
have  to  organize  the  same  as  the  fruit 
men  have  done. 

What  Fruit  Mem  Have  Done. — A  few 
years  ago,  as  we  all  know,  the  citrus  fruit 
growers  of  California  were  a  widely  scat- 
tered, unorganized  group  of  farmers.  The 
growers  received  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  amount  the  consumer  paid 
for  his  fruit.  Someone  conceived  the  idea 
of  organizing  all  the  producers  of  the  re- 
gion into  a  sort  of  co-operative  associa- 
tion. It, was  pushed  forward  by  the  big 
producers  and  it  soon  spread  to  include 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  citrus  crop.  The 
result  we  all  know.  It  has  put  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  region  into  every  market  of 
the  country,  and  has  made  California  one 
of  the  wealthiest  groups  of  farmers  in 
the  world.  It  has  given  all  the  people 
of  the  country  better  fruit  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

Other  special  farming  groups  have 
worked  out  similar  plans.  The  apple 
growers  of  Oregon  have  succeeded  so  well 
by  co-operation  that  they  serve  the  trade 
in  the  greatest  apple  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 1  give  these  as  examples  to  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  organization  can  be 
carried  in  the  selling  of  farm  products. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  organizations 
in  California  and  Oregon  and  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  local  in- 
stitutions having  as  their  object  the  help- 
ing forward  of  farm  products.  This,  of 
course,  includes  poultry  products  and 
dairying,  in  those  particular  regions. 

Why  the  Egg  Man? — I  do  not  believe 
that  the  poultryman  gets  enough  for  his 
products.  I  mean  he  does  not  get  as  large 
a  share  of  what  the  consumer  pays  as  he 
should.  The  consumer  in  the  East  pays 
GO  cents  a  dozen  for  his  eggs,  for  which 
the  farmer  gets  25  cents  and  the  railroad 
two  cents,  less  breakage.  We  do  not  want 
to  raise  the  price  of  eggs,  especially  in  the 
winter.  What  we  are  after  is  some  of 
the  profit  that  is  made  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  The  farmer,  and- 
I  include  the  poultryman  when  I  say 
farmer,  works  harder  and  longer  for  his 
money  than  any  other  class  of  men. 

The  poultrymen  of  this  State,  and  es- 
pecially those  catering  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  must  take  steps  to  claim 
recognition  in  the  laws  of  the  State.  They 
must  get  together  as  have  the  fruit  men, 
and  stay  together  and  work  together,  and 
by  so  doing  then  they  will  be  able  to  dic- 
tate the  prices  for  which  their  products 
are  to  be  sold,  and  not  the  commission 
man.  At  least  they  could  demand  a 
greater  share  in  the  profits.  By  co-opera- 
tion they  should  handle  their  own  pro- 
ducts, and  not  be  obliged  to  trade  with 
the  middleman.  This  idea  is  coming  to 
the  front  fast  in  all  farm-producing  local- 
ities and  will.  I  have  no  doubt,  be  im- 
portant in  the  high  cost  of  living.  To  get 
more  of  the  profits  of  their  labor  and  in- 
vestments by  taking  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  from  those  who  do  not  produce. 

An  Eastebn  Argument. — There  are  some 
very  good  points  in  this  connection  made 
by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  Aurora  Egg  farms,  in 
the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  Some  of 
you  may  have  seen  it.  He  says:  "When 
an  article  like  an  egg  is  the  product  of 
bountiful  nature  and  represents  but  little 
of  human  effort  the  selling  price  is  mostly 
determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 


mand, and  it  may  sell  as  low  as  six  cents 
a  dozen  at  the  farm.  But  just  as  soon  as 
man's  labor  is  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  any  article  the  operation  of  supply  and 
demand  is  limited.  To-wit:  a  price  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  cannot  exist, 
except  as  a  temporary  condition.  Further- 
more, this  new  man-made  industry  of 
modern  poultry  farming  is  going  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  alf  industries  recently 
created.  The  cheap  hen  picking  up  her 
living  on  the  farm  is  being  displaced  by 
the  man-fed  hen.  Greater  care  is  being 
used  in  selecting  the  hens  that  are  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  of  attention  never  before 
given  their  ancestors.  A  man  may  let 
any  old  hen  roam  about  his  barn,  but  if 
he  is  going  to  give  his  attention  and  lime 
to  taking  care  of  her  he  is  going  to  de- 
mand that  she  be  of  a  productive  kind 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  expenditure  of 
time,  money  and  labor." 

POCLTRY  -  KEEPING    PROGRESSIVE.  —  This 

brings  us  to  the  stage  of  the  industry 
where  men  consciously  expend  effort  and 
even  genius  to  improve  the  breed.  It 
places  poultry-keeping  among  the  modern 
created  industries  and  as  such,  subject  to 
.he  ia^ws  of  prices  set  forth.  Men,  b} 
neglecting  to  pay  attention  to  some  by- 
product, as  in  the  case  of  the  egg,  may 
accept  less  for  it  than  its  true  worth,  but 
when  they  put  forth  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  thing  they  are  not  going  to  do  so 
if  they  are  forced  to  sell  below  cost,  and 
a  reasonable  profit.  Another  very  interest 
ing  phase  of  the  matter  is  the  proportions 
of  the  price  the  consumer  pays  that  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  producer. 

In  the  past  if  the  farmer  got  half  of 
what  the  consumer  paid  he  did  well. 
That  still  holds  true  in  the  case  of  many 
farm  products,  which  because  of  their 
perishable  qualities  or  the  amount  of 
additional  labor  still  needed  to  fit  them 
for  the  consumer's  use  are  in  a  class  that 
precludes  their  being  handled  direct  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Eggs,  howeve?,  are  susceptible  to  this 
direct  distribution  more  than  anything 
produced  on  the  farm.  Co-operative  sell- 
ing and  distributing  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  the  poultry  world  today. 

Disposition  to  Co-operate. — It  is  now 
time  to  take  up  the  methods  that  we  may 
follow.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Peta- 
luma  people  have  started  the  campaign 
and  all  the  poultry  men  in  the  state  should 
co-operate  with  them,  especially  should 
those  supplying  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Alameda  county, 
Santa  Clara  county  and  all  the  egg-produc- 
ing sections  should  get  together  and  es 
tablish  an  exchange  in  San  Francisco. 

Legislation  Pending.  —  I  note  that 
Assemblyman  Slater  of  Santa  Rosa  in- 
tends to  introduce  a  bill  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature  that  is  designeu 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living  by  doing  away 
with  the  middleman  and  putting  an  end 
to  artificially  inflated  prices  on  market 
products. . 

As  I  stated  above,  I  do  not  think  the 
commission  man  can  ever  be  entirely  dis- 
posed of.  As  in  the  case  of  perishable 
farm  products,  there  is  a  class  that  pre- 
cludes direct  handling  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

What  we  should  legislate  against  is  a 
group  of  middlemen  establishing  them- 
selves into  an  organization  that  tends  to 
corner  or  control  the  supply  and  therefore 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  set  the 
price.  Also  we  should  have  proper  laws 
.to  govern  cold-storage  uses.  Eggs  or  but- 
ter should  not  be  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
storage  over  one  or  two  months— one 
month  is  better — just  to  help  fill  the  pock- 
ets of  the  speculators. 

Eggs  should  be  sold  fresh.  Everybody 
wants  a  fresh  egg  and  should  be  able  to 
get  it.  In  fact,  it  should  be  made  im- 
possible to  get  one  that  is  not  fresh. 
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For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask   out  dealer,  ot 
write  ut,  tending 
his  name. 


Ask  as 
about  the 


MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  in  excess  of 
above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  75  per  cent  fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

BMC  bens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.  Well  raised— well  fed — well 
culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS — TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 
BI  FF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  R  K I  >  •>    \  M) 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  baby  chicks  at  $15  per  hundred  and  *6  per 
hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES — SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBCRGS.  eggs  by  the  setting 

at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels  at  $3  each. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK. 


NO  CULLS. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  C YANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  t  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  San  Fraaclsco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentoa  Station,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELBS,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg„  Las  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX:  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO..    Flftk  ana  Bryant  St..,  Saa  Fraaclscs,  Cal. 


You  can't  nirord  to  take  chance*  when  buying  chirk*,  ami 
when  j  nil  ileal  with  us  you  are  aaanrc fl  of  the  beat. 

Our  stock  of  S.  <  .  White  Leghorns  In  the  result  of  20  years 
of  careful  anil  Intelligent  breeding. 

When  yon  get  chicks  from  us  you  are  certain  nf  n  stock 
that  is  vigorous  ami  of  the  best  laying  strain  in  the  country. 
Prices  null  literature  gladly  sent  free  on  request. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

Box  1003.  (Incorporated) 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Saoraments,  Cal. 
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WHICH  CROP  OF  ALFALFA  FOR 
SEED? 


To  the  Editor:  In  answering  C.  E.'s 
question  about  raising  alfalfa  seed  in 
California  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  11th,  you 
advocate  leaving  the  second  cutting  for 
seed.  1  hulled  some  25  to  30  jobs  this 
season.  Some  had  left  second,  some  third 
and  some  fourth  cuttings  for  seed.  We 
lound  the  second  cutting  very  poor  both 
in  yield  and  grade,  much  of  it  not  being 
well  filled  and  the  seed  blighted,  as  the 
growth  of  hay  was  too  heavy. 

The  seed  on  third  cutting  was  good 
both  in  grade  and  yield.  Much  of  the 
seed  on  fourth  cutting  was  not  matured 
and  will  not  germinate. 

For  good  results  the  stand  should  be 
thin.  Our  drier,  heavier  lands  give  the 
best  results,  sub-irrigated  lands  not  seed- 
ing. All  irrigation  should  stop  with  the 
last  cutting  for  hay. 

Modesto.  O.  E.  Lambert. 

I  This  is  very  interesting  and  shows 
how  much  good  information  a  careful 
reader  may  give  in  a  short  communica- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  matter,  as  in 
most  other  agricultural  methods,  one  must 
be  guided  by  judgment  based  upon 
actual  observation  and  experience.  Which 
cutting  is  best  for  seed  depends  of  course 
in  the  way  the  plant  grows  in  your  local- 
ity. Where  it  starts  early  and  gives 
many  cuttings  in  a  season  with  irrigation 
a  later  growth  should  be  chosen  for  seed 
than  with  a  short  season  where  fewer 
cuttings  can  be  had.  The  second  cutting 
is  best  in  many  places  as  we  stated— b,ut 
that  is  not  a  universal  rule,  as  Mr.  Lam- 
bert shows. — Editor. 


HEAVY    BEARING    OF  GLEN 
MARY  STRAWBERRY. 


To  the  Editor:  In  my  estimation  there 
is  no  strawberry  that  will  give  the  yield 
of  the  Glen  Mary.  Luring  the  season  of 
1909,  I  had  eight  rows,  each  65  feet  long 
and  eacli  containing  50  plants  to  the  row, 
or  400  plants  in  all.  Every  berry  was 
weighed,  and  from  this  plot  there  was 
picked  and  weighed  816  lbs.  and  14  oz. 
Some  $38  worth  was  sold  at  8  cents  per 
11).;  the  balance  was  used  at  home  or 
given  to  friends.  A  value  of  8  cents  per 
lb.  was  given  to  all  berries  gathered.  I 
could  have  sold  ten  times  the  amount  if 
I  had  had  the  berries.  A  little  figuring 
will  show  that  an  acre  at  the  above  rate 
would  have  produced  $1824.91  or  $16.31 
per  plant  or  $1.02  to  every  eight,  feet  of 
row. 

The  above  data  were  figured  out  to  show 
what  could  be  done  on  a  small  piece  of 
ground.  The  calculation  was  given  to  the 
1910  census  enumerator,  and  is  in  record 
at  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  When  I  can  get  a  berry  that 
will  equal  the  Glen  Mary  I  will  take  my 
hat  off  to  it. 

Morganhill.  J.  Luther  Bowers. 


DISTILLATE  FOR  SQUIRRELS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  noted  with  in- 
terest your  articles  on  the  identification 
of  ground  squirrels,  and  am  constrained 
to  tell  of  the  method  I  have  found  most 
practicable  of  all. 

Saturate  a  small  wad  of  burlap,  half 
the  size  of  a  base  ball,  with  engine  dis- 
tillate, and  poke  it  well  down  into  the 
main  runway  of  the  squirrel  habitation. 
Then  close  up  all  the  holes  with  soil.  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  single  instance  of  a 
squirrel  hole  being  re-opened  from  the 
inside  after  this  treatment;  and  it  has 
proven  effective  in  cases  where  poisoned 
grain  failed  after  repeated  applications 
of  various  kinds  of  poisoned  grain  prep- 
arations. It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
members  of  the  family  are  out  when  the 


distillate  is  applied,  and  upon  their  re- 
turn will  reopen  the  hole.  In  such  cases 
two  or  three  applications  will  be  needed, 
although  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  is 
enough. 

Modesto.  C.  J.  Noel. 


CALIFORNIA  GAVE  A  MAN  TO 
OREGON. 


J.  M.  Dickson,  the  new  president  of  the 
Oregon  Dairymen's  Association,  is  a  gift 
from  California.  He  is  scotch,  born  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  came  to  California  as 
a  youth  and  taught  school  for  30  years. 
Then  he  decided  he  had  done  his  share 
of  the  work  in  training  the  young  mind, 
and  entered  his  chosen  profession  of  dairy- 
ing, spending  eight  years  at  the  business 
in  Humboldt  county,  California.  In  1909 
he  bought  his  present  farm  of  300  acres 
at  Shedds,  Oregon,  and  not  only  went  into 
dairying  but  into  the  business  of  raising- 
Jersey  cattle,  and  the  Pacific  Homestead 
says  he  certainly  has  succeeded.  To  him 
dairying  is  synonymous  with  Jersey  cattle. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  even  be  willing 
to  call  any  other  breed  a  dairy  cow.  He 
now  has  sixty  head  of  Jersey  cattle  on  his 
place,  and  thirty  of  them  are  registered, 
or  entitled  to  registry,  and  now  comes  the 
test  of  his  life  work.  Out  of  these  thirty 
head  he  has  already  had  seven  cows  en- 
tered in  the  Register  of  Merit,  and  has 
seven  more  now  on  the  way.  The  test  on 
these  latter  will  be  finished  soon.  Three 
of  them  are  well  toward  the  700-pound 
mark;  one  will  probably  surpass  700 
pounds. 


LAND  DEALS. 


More  land  deals,  from  Siskiyou  to  San 
Diego,  are  reported.  In  Siskiyou  county 
10.000  acres  near  Edgewood  have  just 
been  deeded  to  the  Smith-Emery  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  More  land  in 
the  vicinity  will  soon  be  purchased  by 
this  concern.  Several  ranches  adjoining 
Oceanside,  San  Diego  county,  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  C.  W.  Spencer  of  Massa 
chusetts  for  a  reported  consideration  of 
$150,000.  The  Palmero  Nursery  Citrus 
Association  property  near  Palmero,  Butte 
county,  has  been  sold  to  Grinnell  Burtt  of 
New  York,  a  nephew  of  Howard  Burtt, 
an  early  resident  of  Bidwell  Bar.  The  con- 
sideration was  $100,000.  About  160  acres 
are  planted  to  oranges,  olives  and  lemons. 
Another  $100,000  deal  was  for  the  Reed 
ranch  four  miles  north  of  Gridley,  Butte 
county.  The  property  has  been  owned 
by  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  and  was  sild  to 
John  Silva  of  Sacramento.  It  will  be  part 
dairy,  part  fruit.  The  Lankeshim  tract 
of  560  acres  near  Madera  has  been  sold 
to  J.  M.  Griffin.  It  will  be  subdivided 
and  sold.  Near  Tulare  a  520-acre  tract  of 
fine  alfalfa  land  has  been  purchased  by 
some  Iowa  people  who  will  move  on  it 
at  once.  A  section  of  citrus  land  neat- 
Terra  Bella  has  been  sold  to  Frank 
Thornburg  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  $100  per 
acre.  Near  Woodlake,  Tulare  county, 
700  acres  of  the  Dale  ranch  have  been  sold 
to  the  Evans  brothers,  from  Monrovia  and 
from  Kansas.  The  land  will  be  set  out 
to  fruit  and  alfalfa. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

S10  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


SAND  GATES 


Over  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are 
recommending  Ameri- 
can Fence.    Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma- 
jority be  your  guide. 


More  For 
Your  Money 

AMERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it's  a  better  investment  than  ever.  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,  being  heavier,  more  permanent,  giving 
added  insurance  against  rust.  Investigate  American  Fence.  Note 
the  prices  and  you'll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" — a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  of  Steel" — a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.    Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.    Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vtce-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


'»     •"•"i-'L.t  n-   


California  Stump  Puller 


—  IS  — 

Powerful 
Durable 


Gets  All 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2V4  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R    K.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Portland  Stockyards  Do  Well. 

The  advantages  of  stockyards  are  sug- 
gested in  the  receipt  of  a  weekly  report 
from  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.. 
dated  January  24,  which  gives  as  good  a 
summary  of  the  market  during  the  week 
as  a  stockman  could  desire.  The  receipts 
lor  the  week  were  1747  cattle,  30  calves. 
3887  .hogs,  3611  sheep,  and  48  horses. 
Some  representative  sales  were  from  $7.(!.~> 
to  $s  for  steers,  $6.75  to  $7.25  for  cows, 
$5.50  to  $9  for  calves,  $7.50  to  $7.75  for 
hogs,  and  $7.25  for  lambs,  $6  for  wethers. 
$5.25  for  ewes.  It  can  be  seen  tht  there 
is  ;i  difference  in  price  for  difference  in 
quality,  and  that  these  prices  are  higher 
than  those  of  California.  In  fact,  about 
one-third  of  the  stock  handled  was  con- 
tracted stuff  from  California  and  Utah. 
Nearly  all  prices  were  firm. 

Olives  Popular. 

The  320-acre  ranch  of  James  Duffy  near 
Table  iMountain,  Butte  county,  has  been 
purchased  by  J.  W.  Cooper  of  Alameda 
and  Santa  Barbara.  It  will  be  planted 
out  to  olives  along  with  200  acres  ad- 
joining which  is  owned  by  B.  B.  Meek 
and  Herbert  Johns. 

The  Oroville  Olive  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  de- 
veloping land  in  Butte  county  for  olive 
planting.    The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

In  Tulare  county  the  Foothills  Orchard 
Co.  is  to  put  out  240  acres  to  olives  in 
the  Ducor  district.  The  olive  planting 
of  5000  trees  in  the  Huron  district,  Kings 
county,  which  was  made  experimentally 
last  spring  has  done  very  well  and  will 
be  extended  the  coming  season. 


More  Beet  Planting. 

About  400  acres  of  beets  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  in  various  parts  of  Riverside 
county  this  season 'with  good  prospects 
lor  more.  The  Anaheim  Sugar  Co.  is 
contracting  for  them  and  will  pay  on  the 
basis  of  $6.75  for  beets  containing  20'/, 
sugar.  It  is  stated  that  W.  H.  Bass,  of 
Riverside,  who  had  10  acres  in  beets  last 
year,  averaged  19  tons  to  the  acre,  receiv- 
ing $1338  for  them.  Word  comes  from 
Visalia  to  the  effect  that  a  factory  will 
be  in  operation  there  next  year  and  that 
a  large  acreage  will  be  planted.  The 
company  is  leasing  4000  acres  on  the 
Tagus  ranch  and  is  preparing  the  land 
for  planting.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
the  Alameda  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is  laying  10 
miles  of  36-inch  irrigating  pipe  from  the 
Sacramento  river  to  the  company's  land. 


Holstein-Friesian  Records. 

During  the  period  from  December  8  to 
23,  1912,  records  for  261  cows  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced 
Register.  The  average  production,  all 
ages,  was  379.6  pounds  of  milk  during 
seven  days,  with  13.356  pounds  fat.  The 
average  test  was  3.52,  showing,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  that  this  breed  is 
making  progress  toward  richer  milk,  as 
well  as  giving  such  large  amounts  of  it. 
The  69  aged  cows  averaged  447.8  pounds 
of  milk  with  3.55%  fat,  or  15.691  pounds 
for  the  seven-day  average. 

The  Brown  Swiss  Association  has  also 
finished  up  some  official,  tests,  which  are 
a  new  thing  for  this  breed.  In  year  rec- 
ords up  to  Novftnber  15,  1912,  21  aged 
cows  averaged  11,550.5  lbs.  milk.  448.30 
lbs.  fat;  4  four-year-olds  averaged  10,613.4 
lbs.  milk,  424.73  lbs.  fat;  2  three-year-olds 
averaged  8999  lbs.  milk,  368.45  lbs.  fat; 
5  two-year-olds  averaged  8904.3  lbs.  milk, 
375.57  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  all  ages 
was  10,860.7  lbs.  milk  and  429  lbs  fat. 

Legal  Matters. 

The  Federal  quarantine  on  citrus  and 


several  other  kinds  of  fruits  from  Mex- 
ico which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Mexican  fruit- 
fly,  has  been  imposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Cook,  State  Com 
missioner  of  Horticulture,  made  a  visit 
to  Washington  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
order.  There  has  also  been  several  other 
legal  steps  taken  or  contemplated  of  in- 
terest to  the  fruit  man  recently.  Oiu 
proposition  being  considered  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  sale  of  frozen  oranges,  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  initiative 
proposition  to  establish  a  State  Commis- 
sion Board  to  sell  farm  produce  on  com- 
mission, which  failed  to  get  enough  sig- 
natures to  put  it  on  the  ballot  last  fall, 
has  been  made  into  a  bill  and  introduced 
into  the  legislature.  Another  bill  intro- 
duced is  that  all  firms  receiving  consign- 
ments of  farm  produce  must  return  to  the 
shipper  within  ten  days  an  account  show 
ing  costs  and  expenses  charged  against 
returns,  together  with  name  and  address 
of  the  purchaser,  the  condition  of  the 
goods  on  receipt,  etc.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  women's  eight-hour  law 
which  will  include  women  working  in 
perishable  fruit  is  arousing  great  op- 
position in  the  fruit  districts  and  resolu- 
tions against  it  have  been  passed  by 
numerous  organizations. 

High  Butter  Prices. 

The  average  price  of  extra  butter  in 
the  New  York  market  during  1912  was 
31.6  cents,  the  highest  average  obtained 
thus  far.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  1912  was  as  a  rule  very  much 
higher  than  1911,  the  latter  year  closed 
with  an  average  weekly  quotation  con- 
siderably above  1911.  The  first  butter 
prices  of  1912  were  also  several  cents 
higher  than  those  of  1913. 

The  storage  egg  market  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  is  probably  known,  is  badly  de- 
moralized, and  he  dealers  will  be  for- 
tunate if  they  can  get  rid  of  all  of  their 
holdings  before  spring,  although  they  are 
losing  even  at  present  prices.  There  is 
no  hope  of  sending  the  eggs  elsewhere, 
as  other  morkets  are  equally  loaded  with 
a  surplus.  Apparently  if  eggs  are  not 
going  to  continue  cheap  somebody  will 
have  to  go  out  of  the  chicken  business. 


Development. 

The  California  Reclamation  Board  has 
approved  the  request  of  the  Netherlands 
Farm  Co.  to  create  a  reclamation  project 
of  the  concern's  holdings  in  Solano  and 
Yolo  counties.  This  property  includes 
25,000  acres  of  rich  overflow  lands,  and 
its  reclamation  would  add  greatly  to  the 
value. 

The  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Co.  has 
added  the  5000-acre  Muzzy  ranch  near  El- 
raira  to  its  holdings. 

A  tract  of  land  along  the  Sacramento 
river  in  Colusa  and  Yolo  counties  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  under  the 
name  Rivergarden  Farms.  It  comprises 
14,000  acres  and  is  handled  by  Stine  & 
Kendrick  of  San  Francisco.  A  tract  of 
648  acres  near  Gray's  bend,  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  was  recently  sold  to  Chit- 
tenden &  Keller  of  Sacramento.  South 
of  Corning,  Tehama  county,  6094  acres 
has  been  purchased  by  the  newly  organ- 
ized Midland  Counties  Land  &  Irrigation 
Co.  This  land  will  be  subdivided  and 
sold. 


Distributors  Hire  Agents. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  will 
be  represented  in  the  future  by  salaried 
agents  instead  of  by  brokers  working  on 
commission.  These  agents  will  also  be 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, and  are  in  all  of  the  leading 


markets  through  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country.  The  centralization  and  efficiency 
resulting  from  the  new  principle  of  oper- 
ation should  be  of  great  value  in  making 
a  better  distribution  of  fruit. 


Poultry  Show  at  San  Mateo. 

The  San  Mateo  Poultry  Association 
held  its  first  show  last  week.  There  were 
:550  entries  ot  high-class  birds.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  were  from  San  Mateo 
county.  The  show  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess and  will  be  an  annual  institution. 


Logged-Over  Land  for  Cattle. 

A  tract  of  4,000  acres  of  logged-over 
land  north  of  Weed,  Siskiyou  county,  has 
been  purchased  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Tebbe  of 
Weed  and  A.  F.  Emery  of  San  Francisco. 
This  land.  With  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
joining property  on  which  options  have 
!>een  taken,  will  be  made  into  a  cattle 
range. 

The  David  Jacks  Corporation  has  just 
shipped  from  its  Monterey  ranch  a  car- 
load of  Hereford  bulls  for  use  on  its 
ranch  near  Elko,  Nevada. 

H.  i.  Shaw,  Lakeside,  San  Diego  coun- 
ty, has  been  adding  a  number  of  pure- 
bred Holstein  heifers  to  his  herd. 

Creameries  Want  Better  Cream. 

The  newly  organized  Creamery  Man- 
agers' Association,  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  its  first  year's  work,  is 
going  to  try  to  make  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  cream  handled  by  the 
association.  Grades  will  probably  be  es- 
tablished and  payment  made  on  the  basis 
of  quality.  This  association  differs  from 
the  Creamery  Operators'  Association  in 
being  interested  in  the  business  rather 
than  the  operating  side  of  creameries.  It 
will  co-operate  with  the  creamery  oper- 
ators and  dairymen  in  fighting  oleomar- 
garine and  the  other  evils  that  beset  the 
dairy  industry. 

Dairy  Short-horns  Forward. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Livestock  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  asking  for  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  breeders  of  dairy  Short- 
horns, especially  those  who  have  kept  a 
record  of  milk  output,  butter-fat  produc- 
tion, etc.  This  information  is  requested 
by  the  Short-horn  Association  and  has  to 
do  with  the  showing  that  will  be  made 
in  the  dairy  division  at  the  1915  fair.  H 
is  to  be  hoped  that  every  breeder  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  milking  qual- 
ities of  his  Short-horns  will  respond. 


Miscellaneous  Stock  Notes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
thorized the  grazing  of  approximately 
101,000  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  on  the 
California  national  forests  during  the 
grazing  season  of  1913,  and  467,000  sheep 
and  goats.  This  is  about  8,000  more  sheep 
than  were  permitted  in  1912,  the  other 
kinds  of  stock  being  about  as  before.  The 
forests  are  said  to  be  getting  better  rather 
than  deteriorating. 

Dr.  Frank  Griffith  has  been  appointed 
live  stock  inspector  of  Kings  county,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Dr.  George  Gordon,  who 
held  the  position  for  two  years. 

Rain  Helps  Conditions. 

The  improvement  in  conditions  from 
the  recent  rains  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  correspondent: 

"We  took  a  flying  trip  last  week,  stop- 
ping off  at  Davis.  Woodland,  Sacramento, 
Stockton  and  Martinez.  Around  these 
different  sections  the  rain  had  accom- 
plished wonders.  The  grain  fields  were 
taking  on  a  greenish  tinge,  although  in 
and  around  Stockton  we  found  that  dur- 
ing the  extremely  cold  spell  a  good  deal 
of  grain  had  rotted  in  the  ground.  In 
the  unplowed  ground  through  Yolo  coun- 


SMALL  RANCHES 

\  erj   near  Oiikinmi 
anil  San  Friuu'lMco 

On  the  new  Oakland  and  Antioeli  Ity. 

Cars  will  soon  be  running  direct  from 
the  Key  Route  Boats  to  Lafayette,  Walnut 
Creek  and  Concord. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

near  Large  Cities  are  the  money  makers. 

One  or  two  acres  as  good  as  twenty- 
located  lifty  to  one  hundred  miles  away. 


What's  the  use  of  raising  Anything  and 
giving  all  your  profits  to  the  Railroads 
or    Express  Companies. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

near  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
mean 

a  million  people  as  a  market 
at  your  door. 
Think  this  over. 


Always  get  land  near  large  population, 
Near  Electric  and  Steam ' Tra nsportation 
with  good  soil  conditions:  In  Ideal  climatic 

and  healthful  locality, 
with    established    schools,    churches,  etc.. 

etc. 

Where  you  can  grow  anything — 
Vegetables,    Fruits,  Berries.  Nuts,  Chick- 
ens. 

.lust  what  the  ever  growing  population  of 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  all  the  Bay 
cities  must  have; 

Where  you  can  live  in  the  Country 
and  have  all   the  city  comforts. 


This  is  land  worth  while  in  a  country 
worth  wlille. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  CO. 

734  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branca  Office  i  LS88  Breaaway,  OafclaanL 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

■  •f  van  Krnndaca. 

-   Montgomery  Mrret, 
Korthfnat  (orarr  Mnrkrt  Street. 
Capital    Paid   up  sti.iKio.noo.no 
-urplua  nnd  I  nillvldert  I'roflta  sr.. nun. iiimumi 

Total   •  1 1 . WMMMMWMI 

OFFICERSI 

lsalas  W.  HellmaD  President 
I  W  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin         Assistant  Cashier 

B.  L.  Jacobs         Assistant  Cashier 

C.  L  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 
A  I)  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attentloa  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


LIVE  LAND 


There'**  no  Back  thin*  iin  lurk  In 
Inn  inn  land.  Iluy  live  lnu«l  mill 
you  inn**  t  newcA  LlTC  land  Im 
easily  w  orked — Wm  not  t  he  hard 
elayej    kind,      it    run    he  worked 

c\cr>  liny  In  (lie  >enr — there'**  no 
lost   time   wild  it. 

Live  IiiimI  has  Irrigation  water 
I  h  rou  k  ho  ut  t  he  entire  >  ear.  It  will 
work  for  yon  v\ ery  day  In  the 
Krowliijf  Mention.  It  doesn't  Moldler 
on  you.  One  nere  ot  Ihc  land  Im  iim 
KooiI  ii*.  several  acre*  that  are  loaf- 
injur  part  of  the  time. 

Fftlrmead     lands    arc    live     in  mi-. 

They  an*  cheaper  t  ha  u  cheap  la  mix. 
They  also  have  splendid  marketM 
und  ii  \  ery  heal  t  h  fill  ellmnte. 
There'**  I  l.oi.o  acres  of  them;  It's 
just  the  place  for  progressive  al- 
falfa anil  fruit  men.  They're  now 
belnff  Mold  In  Mi.  20,  und  in  acre 
tracts,  on  easy  terms,  hy  the  owners, 
i  o-opcrat  l\  e  Land  A:  Trust  t  o.,  BSff 
Market    St..   Sun    I  ranclseo. 

Send  today  tor  their  free  hooklei 
showing  why  It  Ls  u  pleasure  to 
farm  at 

FAIRMEAD 
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ty  the  rain  had  soaked  down  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more  and  the  pasture 
lands  were  getting  a  good  start,  causing 
the  stockmen  to  wear  the  smile  that 
wouldn't  come  off.  In  the  unirrigated  or- 
chards we  found  almost  everyone  had 
pruned  very  heavily,  with  the  idea  that 
the  drouth  of  last  season  would  make 
this  year's  crop  very  light  and  this  sea- 
son would  be  a  good  time  to  do  some 
wholesale  thinning.  Taking  the  section 
of  country  as  a  whole  that  we  visited, 
the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  of  grain  and 
hay  are  good.  Plenty  of  pasture  is  prom- 
ised and  in  a  good  many  sections  the 
fruit  crop  should  be  good." 


Associations  May  Unite. 

The  Modesto  Cured  Fruit  Association, 
a  member  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Exchange,  is  raising  $10,000  to  finance 
the  packing  and  shipping  of  the  1913 
crop.  A  proposition  is  on  foot  to  unite 
with  the  Turlock  Association  in  packing 
the  fruit  in  a  joint  packing-house.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  it  is  possible  that  fruit 
from  both  places  will  be  shipped  to  Sac- 
ramento and  packed.  A  campaign  for 
more  members  is  being  conducted. 

The  Contra  Costa  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  out  in  opposition  to  further  re- 
strictions of  hours  of  labor  for  women  in 
the  fruit  business.  Resolutions  also  have 
been  passed  against  making  the  applica- 
tion of  accident  compensation  compulsory 
to  farming  and  orchard  classes.  The  As- 
sociation is  uniting  in  purchasing  spray- 
ing and  orchard  supplies  for  the  season. 


Turkish  Tobacco. 

A  large  meeting  of  growers  of  Turkish 
tobacco  was  held  in  Fresno  recently  to 
discuss  methods.  One  grower  claimed 
that  he  would  sooner  grow  raisins  at  3 
cents  than  tobacco  at  35.  Whether  fur- 
ther planting  will  be  done  or  not  de- 
pends upon  the  offer  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  will  make. 

A  big  deal  in  barley  was  made  re- 
cently when  C.  N.  Thorup,  of  Salinas, 
purchased  22,676  sacks,  weighing  2,238,605 
pounds,  from  the  David  Jacks  Corpora- 
tion. 


Heavy  Fruit  Planting. 

The  rains  that  have  blessed  the  State 
this  month  have  made  lots  of  business 
for  the  nurseries.  Around  Durham,  Butte 
county,  50,000  almond  trees  were  recently 
planted,  making  the  new  acreage  in  Butte 
county  greater  than  in  any  other  county, 
it  is  claimed.  Prunes,  almonds,  and  cling 
peaches  are  said  to  be  rapidly  cleaning 
up.  Apricots  are  in  heavy  demand  and 
there  is  a  good  sale  for  nearly  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit. 


Citrus  Progress. 

John  H.  Flagler,  brother  of  Henry  M. 
Flagler  of  the  Florida  railways,  is  to 
plant  out  100  acres  to  lemons  and  oranges 
near  Corona. 

A  large  acreage  of  citrus  land  in  the 
Mt.  Campbell  district,  Fresno  county,  has 
changed  hands  and  will  be  developed  soon. 
There  are  about  1100  acres  in  the  tract. 
The  A.  S.  Spaulding  Co.,  of  Long  Beach, 
is  the  purchaser. 


ORLAND  RESERVOIR  FILLING. 

The  recent  storms  have  been  rapidly 
filling  the  Orland  reservoir;  for  a  while 
the  water  was  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
400  acre-feet  per  day.  It  will  probably  be 
filled  to  capacity  by  February  1.  An 
assessment  of  $1.30  per  acre  has  been 
levied  for  1913,  a  part  of  which  Will  be  a 
surplus  and  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
government  as  partial  payment  for  con- 
struction work.  There  are  14,300  acres  in. 
the  project  outside  of  the  town  of  Or- 
land. Of  this  amount  5,000  are  not  sub- 
divided and  are  held  by  ten  owners.  The 


A  Dime's  Worth  of  Seed  Will 
Grow  into  Several  Dollars 
worth  of  Vegetables 

When  planted  on  one  of  our  Small  Farms 
in  the  Fertile  Sacramento  Valley,  California. 

There's  Your  Market  Kir* 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation  are  here; 
All  that's  lacking  is  a  man  to  put  the  soil  to  work. 

ARE  YOU  THE  MAN? 

Here  is  a  chance  to  become  independent  and  prosperous — if  you're  will- 
ing to  work  you'll  win— if  you  will  till  the  soil,  plant  the  seed  and  turn 
the  water  on  and  off,  the  land  will  give  forth  bounteous  and  profitable 

produce.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  own  a  large  farm.  Your  success  depends  upon  your  efforts. 

"Twenty's  Plenty -Forty's  A  Fortune" 


There  are  no  killing   frosts,  hli/./.urds  nor  snow  to  contend 

with — no   thunder  .storms   nor  sunstrokes   in   the  Ncimmer  

every  day  brings  forth  something  that  can  be  produced  at 
a  profit. 

Pigs,  poultry  and  eoivs  can  pasture  throughout  the  year. 
Your  farm  is  never  idle. 


We  sell  you  only  irrigated  land,  with  a  complete  irrigation 
system,  delivering  water  to  «  point  in  the  highest  boundary 
of  every  40  acre  tract. 

A  small  payment  tillows  yon  to  move  onto  your  selection 
at  once  and  begin  producing  in  this  Valley  of  Plenty* 


We  Allow  You  Ten  Years  to  Pay  For  The  Land 


K  uli  n  Irrigated  Land  Co.,  10 
412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  infor- 
mation telling  me  how  I  can  make  my 
dimes  grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little 
Farms  and  have  10  years  to  pay  for  the 
land  while  using  it. 

The  flnest   Alfalfa   Land   in  California. 


Xa  me 


Address . 


16*8  Mail  this  Coupon  and  WE  will  tell  you  all  about  this  golden  opportunity 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

412  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

READ  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

For  Valuable  and  Interesting  Information. 


remaining  9,300  acres  are  held  by  360 
owners,  bringing  the  average  farm  unit  in 
the  district  down  to  35  acres. 

Boring  for  water  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Sutter  Buttes  is  being  done  by  O.  Moncur 
and  son.  This  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
fruit  district  if  water  could  be  secured. 
A  large  irrigation  project  is  planned  in 
Tehama  county,  and  20,000  inches  of 
water  in  Cottonwood  Creek  have  been 
filed  on  by  J.  G.  Miller,  R.  L.  Douglas  and 
N.  R.  Smith.  A  dam  will  be  erected  ana 
water  taken  to  four  townships  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  river. 


Raisin  Progress. 

Word  from  Fresno  is  to  the  effect  that 
good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  secur- 
ing of  contracts  for  raisins  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Co.  About  1200 
contracts  have  already  been  handed  in. 
The  word  that  comes  from  the  East  is 
that  the  trade  would  be  greatly  pleased  to 
have  the  company  succeed  in  Stabelizing 
prices  and  in  increasing  consumption  of 
raisins,  which  would  be  accomplished  if 
present  conditions  could  be  overcome. 


butter  inspected  during  the  year  by  in- 
spectors. Of  these  only  17.5%  grades  as 
"extras",  or  first  quality,  while  82.5% 
were  ol"  quality  that  had  to  be  sold  at  re- 
duced prices.  The  total  loss  over  what 
would  have  been  secured  were  all  extras 
amounted  to  more  than  $101,000.  Of  the 
lower  quality  butter  85%  was  made  from 
poor  quality  cream,  while  40%  suffered 
from  poor  workmanship.  In  other  words, 
the  dairyman,  by  providing  poor  cream, 
is  about  two-thirds  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  $104,000  in  cur  markets  every 
year  in  selling  low  grade  butter  in  place 
of  first  grade. 


SEEDS 

I'HI!  BEST  ON   THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing;  same  with 
cultural   directions   for  California. 

<>  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named.  Iiest  on  the  American  markcl,  50c. 

V4  H>.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  l.os  Angeles 
Market   variety,  -I»c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Livermore  Poultry  Association  has 
decided  to  dispense  with  its  poultry  show 
this  yeear. 


Butter  Grades  Low. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  average  lot 
of  butter  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  was  shown  during  the  past  year 
by  the  investigations  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   There  were  3,426  shipments  of 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  PLACE 
Get  my  free  Book 
TREES-SHRUBS- 
VINES  &  PLANTS. 

Mention  this  Paper 


OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


jEetTF 


METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This 
.IDE  is  as  dlflcrcnt  from  any  Guide  you  ever 
v.  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  Is  different  from  the  old 
I  time  STAGE  COACH.  1100.00  would  not  buy  It 
I  of  you  If  you  could  not  Ret  mother.  You  never  saw 
I  its  equal.  You  get  tbe  GUIDE  FREE,  ordered  on 
I  our  blanks.  Write  tbe  Old  Square  Peal  Fur  House, 
IWEIL  BROS.&CO.,Hox  A6-!    f  t.Wayne.  Ind. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
GAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  Is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
TRACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
YEAR'S  GUARANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
NEW  C.  U.  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  in  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  OAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  G,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(6.  7,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25,  40  H.P.) 

Embodying  all  the  name  implies. 
"SIMPLE" 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  on  kerosene  or 
distillate,  not  consuming  %  of  a  pint 
per  H.P.  hour. 

This  is  the  engine  that  you  have  long 
been  looking  for,  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  purchase  now.  You  can  purchase  a 
SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  by  paying  part 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  payments 
to  suit.  Better  order  now  and  make 
ready  for  the  NEW  YEAR. 

W.  W.  IMIICE. 
406  7th  St..  San  Frniiolrsco,  Cal. 

Sale  Agent  for  the  Starrett  Pump. 
Manufactured  for  deop  wells  up  to 
1000  ft.  lift.  Special  design,  for  mines. 
Also,  small  pump  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, replacing  Wind  Mills.  See  dem- 
onstration at  above  address. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleveatk  St.,  Saa  FraacUca. 


The  Home  Chde. 


Mrs.  Delt's  Change  of  Air. 


Selected  Second-band 

PIPE 

Everv  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


"I  hear  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Mrs. 
belt,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  to  her  right-hand 
neighbor  at  the  sewing  circle  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.    "I  hope  it  isn't  true." 

"Yes,  It's  true,"  replied  Mrs.  Delt. 

•Really,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  thought 
you  were  settled  among  us  for  life.  You 
will  leave  a  lovely  home;  there  are  not 
many  such  farmers  as  your  husband. 
Will  you  go  to  the  city?" 

"Yes;  we  shall  rent  the  farm  for  a 
year  and  occupy  a  rented  house  in  Mur- 
ray. When  the  year  is  up  we  shall  settle 
there  permanently  if  the  change  is  sat- 
isfactory all  around.  We  are  leaving  a 
good  home,  to  be  sure,  but  farm  work 
is  so  wearing;  I  think  a  year's  vacation 
will  do  us  both  good." 

"You  are  wise  not  to  sell  the  farm. 
A  good  farm  is  better  than  a  bank  to 
fall  back  upon.  You  were  brought  up  on 
a  farm?" 

"On  the  stoniest  old  farm  Vermont  ever 
boasted.  Father  used  to  say  that  he 
had  to  file  the  sheep's  noses  so  they 
could  pick  a  living  among  the  stones." 
laughed  Mrs.  Delt. 

"But  farming  is  so  much  easier  in  the 
West,  don't  you  think?" 

"It  is  different,  of  course.  The  farms 
are  larger,  though,  and  a  farm  is  a  farm 
anywhere.  Plenty  of  work  outdoors  and 
in.  But  on  the  whole,  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  an  Eastern  farm." 

"About  your  going  away,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Gray,  resolutely,  with  an  intention  of 
getting  down  to  the  real  cause,  which 
was  as  yet  a  matter  of  speculation  in  her 
mind.    "Why  are  you  dissatisfied  here?" 

"There  are  things  I  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  in  the  country,  Mrs.  Gray.  As 
you  know,  I  like  to  go  to  church  twice 
on  Sunday,  and  would  go  if  I  lived  near 
enough.  Then  I  crave  more  society.  Not 
that  I  do  not  esteem  my  country  friends. 
But  they  are  so  far  apart,  and  it  takes 
so  much  time  to  see  them  all;  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  call,  but  I  must  go 
and  take  my  sewing  and  stay  to  dinner 
or  tea.  Of  course,  they  return  the  favor, 
and,  when  one  has  a  large  circle  of 
fiiends,  think  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
make  and  receive  such  visits,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  preparing  meals  for  unexpected 
guests,  for  you  know  it  is  not  thought 
worth  while  to  send  word  beforehand. 
Then  there  are  the  children,"  continued 
Mrs.  Delt,  as  she  cut  a  buttonhole  in  a 
shirt-sleeve.  "They  are  coming  up  shy 
and  awkward,  and  are  easily  embarrassed 
in  the  presence  of  strangers." 

"They  are  only  modest  and  ladylike!" 
broke  in  Mrs.  Gray.  "Such  girls  make 
the  best  women,  I've  always  observed." 

"Perhaps.  But  country  life  is  not  re- 
straining and  refining  enough.  They 
have  so  little  oportunity  to  see  fashion- 
able people  that  their  ideas  and,  conse- 
quently, their  manners,  will  not  be  up 
to  the  required  standard  of  the  day." 

"If  1  had  girls  I'd  rather  they'd  be  a 
thousand  years  behind  the  'standard  of 
the  day'  than  be  the  butterflies  of  fashion 
some  girls  are,  and  think  of  nothing  but 
dress  and  beaux!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gray. 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly,"  assent- 
ed the  other  lady,  unruffled,  "but,  then, 
you'll  admit  there  is  a  middle  course.  I 
never  believed  in  going  to  extremes  in 
anything."  Mrs.  Delt  tore  off  another 
shirt  band  and  resumed:  "I  have  always 
wanted  leisure  for  study  and  reading,  and 
get  so  little.  There  is  always  something 
to  be  done  in  a  farmhouse." 

"There  is  anywhere,  if  one  has  a  mind 
to  be  forever  working,"  declared  Mrs. 
Gray. 

"Oh,  it's  different  in  town;  it  must  be. 
There  are  no  hired  men,  or  harvesters 


or  threshers;  no  corn  pickers,  summer 
boarders  or  butchering  days;  no  grain 
sacks  to  mend,  or  butter  to  make,  or 
cheese  to  press,  or  overalls  to  patch.  I 
tell  you  1  have  placed  item  for  item,  and 
the  weight  goes  down  on  the  farm  side. 
1  know  I  shall  begin  to  live  and  grow 
younij  again  when  we  are  fairly  off  the 
farm." 

The  Delts  packed  up  March  1st  and 
moved  to  town,  and  the  farm  was  turned 
over  to  a  family  of  Swedes.  Mrs.  Delt 
soon  discovered  that  her  carpets  and 
furniture,  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
her  country  home,  looked  shabby  and  out 
of  date  in  a  fashionable  city  house.  They 
could  not  afford  to  throw  aside  the  old 
and  buy  new,  and  this  was  thorn  number 
one  in  Mrs.  Delt's  side.  Their  clothing 
was  found  to  be  "countrified" — thorn 
number  two — and  Mrs.  Delt  gave  herself 
no  peace  until  the  family  wardrobe  was 
overhauled  and  rejuvenated  to  the  extent 
of  her  skill.  By  the  time  she  was  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  long-planned  rest  and 
course  of  solid  reading,  she  was  dull  and 
weary,  and  the  summer  months  were 
coming  in  hot  and  enervating. 

Time  passed.  One  day  in  the  follow- 
ing February  Mrs.  Gray  looked  out  and 
beheld  a  familiar  figure  coming  up  the 
path.  A  moment  later  the  homely,  hon- 
est face  of  Farmer  Delt  looked  in  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

"So  you  are  out  at  the  farm?"  said  Mrs. 
Gray,  after  the  greetings  were  said.  "Did 
Mrs.  Delt  come  with  you?" 

"Not  this  time.  But  she'll  be  along 
the  next  trip,  I  reckon,"  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  keen  blue  eyes. 

"She  isn't  coming  to  stay,  is  she?" 
queried  Mrs.  Gray,  her  eyebrows  lifting 
her  spectacles  well  off  her  nose  in  their 
expression  of  surprise. 

"You'll  have  a  chance  to  ask  her  before 
this  time  next  week,  I  guess,"  with  a 
meaning  look.  "We're  all  packed  up 
ready  to  move  down  as  soon  as  the  house 
is  vacant.  Mr.  Bronsen  has  rented  the 
Sole  farm  and  will  move  over  Monday." 

"So  Mrs.  Delt  does  not  like  the  change 
after  all?  Or  does  she  come  back  re 
luctantly?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  No,  indeed!  I  had 
to  come  to  suit  her,  for,  though  I  always 
liked  the  farm,  I  liked  the  town  well 
enough.  But  Maria's  peculiar,  you  know 
that,  Mrs.  Gray.  She  got  discontented  on 
the  farm,  thinking  she  was  having  an 
awful  hard  time  of  it.  You  remember 
how  she  used  to  talk — no  advantages,  no 
time  for  visiting,  or  'tending  lectures,  and 
such.  She  harped  night  and  day  until  I 
couldn't  stand  it.  1  see  that  nothing  but 
a  change  of  air  would  cure  her.  so  says 
I,  'We'll  go  to  town  and  try  it  a  year.' 
Well,  it  didn't  turn  out  exactly  as  Maria 
had  calculated. 

"Of  course,  being  a  church  member,  she 
'tended  all  the  meetings,  and  that  took 
two  or  three  evenings  a  week.  Then  she 
joined  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Ladies'  Aid, 
and  the  Emerson  Club,  and  the  Economic 
Association,  and  one  or  two  others,  and 
it  seemed  like  there  wasn't  no  time  for 
anything.  I  never  saw  a  woman  so  drove. 
She  was  down  for  committee  on  one 
thing  or  'nother  the  whole  time  until  she 
didn't  scarcely  get  time  to  eat  her  meals 
for  trotting  around  soliciting  contribu- 
tions or  making  'rangements  about  fairs 
and  similar  performances.  She'd  come 
heme  all  tuckered  out  and  crosser'n  a 
bear,  and  that  was  something  new  for 
Maria.  I  learned  to  sew  on  buttons  beau- 
tifully: had  to,  you  see,  her  time  was  so 
took  up. 

"The  hired  help  was  the  great  trial 
to  Maria.  Them  city  girls  have  got  the 
gall,  I  tell  you.  They'd  flare  up  at  most 
nothing  and  leave,  maybe,  with  the  house 
full  of  company.  It  worried  Maria  worse 
than  doing  her  own  work  on  the  farm 
ever  did.    Another  thing  that  bothered 


Have  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  walls 
and  ceil- 
ings? 

THAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

Il  lakes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  put 
up,  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

If  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall-paper, 
for  you  paint  it  in  pleasing  colors;  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  read  it.    You'll  find  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations snd  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply,  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  snd  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

DEAVER  BOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


Thll  mark  it 
ttamptd  on  tht 
back  of  tvtry 
panel. 


BEAVER 


1 1  promts 
you 
Look  for 
It 


FOR  8ALK  BY 

Tbe  1 11  ley  &  Thurston  Co., 

RIALTO  BLDO.|  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


*OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.   No  stumps 
can    resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land  value— enables 
you  to  make  J:200.00on  40 acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
|  out— and  1750.00  in  crops 
ry  year  after.    Get  the 
[proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
W$l~  Book  tells  all  the 
■^^_,facts— shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-savine  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  113  sSUtSt.,  Cantarvllla,  Iowa 
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her  was  the  neighbors'  children.  They 
used  to  come  over  in  squads  to  visit  our 
girls,  and  the  way  they'd  tear  'round  was 
a  caution.  If  our  girls  happened  to  be 
away  they'd  set  out  on  the  porch  wait- 
ing for  'em  to  come,  and  they'd  look  in 
the  windows  and  flatten  their  noses  and 
lips  against  the  pane  and  tramp  on  the 
flower  beds  and  holler  until  Maria'd  have 
to  hire  'em  with  cookies  or  candy  to  go 
home  and  stay  there.  Maria  declared  she 
never  saw  such  ill-bred  young  ones,  and 
said  she  could  see  our  girls  wa'n't  im- 
proving any  by  such  'sociations. 

"Then  there  was  the  agents  for  every- 
thing imaginable,  and  canvassers  and  ped- 
dlers and  solicitors  and  beggars  that  made 
you  wish  you  lived  on  a  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Pacific  ocean — anywhere  so't 
you  could  get  a  little  peace  of  your  ex- 
istence. I  really  think  Maria  was  rather 
popular,  jedging  by  the  afternoon  callers 
she  had.  She's  a  pretty  fair  talker,  Ma- 
ria is,  and  gets  'quainted  quick.  She 
never  pretended  to  do  anything  much 
after  dinner,  only  receive  calls  and  read 
a  little,  for  she  said  she  just  had  to  keep 
up  with  current  literature,  so  she  could 
understand  what  people  were  talking 
about. 

"It  run  along  that  way  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  Maria'd  got  so  thin  and 
nervous  I  begun  to  get  worried.  She 
missed  the  cream  and  fruits  and  poultry 
and  nice  vegetables  we  had  on  the  farm, 
for  those  things  cost  like  the  dickens  in 
town,  and  we  couldn't  'ford  to  have  'em 
as  plenty  as  we  used  to.  I  could  see 
Maria  was  getting  homesick,  but  I  didn't 
say  anything.  One  day  when  I  spoke 
'bout  renting  the  farm  for  another  year, 
she  says:  'Oh,  Peter,  I  wish  you  would- 
n't! Let's  go  back  there  and  stay;  I 
am  tired  of  this  kind  of  life.  It  isn't 
a  bit  as  I  expected.  There  is  no  quiet 
or  rest  for  any  of  us;  it's  go,  go,  all  the 
time,  and  I  am  sick  for  my  cosy  little 
sitting-room,  where  I  can  read  or  write 
all  day  with  no  one  to  interrupt.  That 
girl  in  the  kitchen  nearly  drives  me  wild; 
when  she  isn't  breaking  my  china  or 
cut  glass,  she  is  singing  negro  ditties  at 
the  top  of  her  voice  or  whistling  like  a 
steam  engine.  Mrs.  Glenn  is  getting  to 
be  a  regular  affliction,  too,  though  I  liked 
her  so  much  at  first;  she  runs  in  at  all 
hours,  and  stays  and  stays,  and  hinders 
me  so  I  cannot  be  civil  to  her,  hardly. 
I'm  glad  we  didn't  sell  the  farm.  I'll 
never  envy  city  women  again.  But  I'm 
not  sorry  we  came  to  town,  for  I  might 
have  gone  on  being  unhappy  all  my  life. 
Now  it  will  be  different.  I  shall  know 
how  to  appreciate  my  home  and  simple- 
hearted  friends  and  country-trained  do- 
mestics. Some  folks  can  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  and  noise  of  city  life,  but  they're 
not  like  me.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  can 
hear  the  old  red  rooster  crow  every  morn- 
ing, the  way  he  used  to,  it  will  be  sweeter 
music  than  any  church  bell.'  " 

Mrs.  Gray  was  so  absorbed  in  this  bit 
of  information  that  in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness  she  emptied  a  cupful  of  milk 
into  the  fire,  and  laid  a  stick  of  stove 
wood  in  her  china  closet.  At  this  point 
Mr.  Peter  Delt  prepared  to  depart,  with 
the  remark:  "You  must  come  over  and 
see  Maria  as  soon  as  we  get  moved,  Mrs. 
Gray.  She'll  be  dreadful  glad  to  see  you, 
and  pretty  busy,  too,  till  after  housekeep- 
ing and  settling." 

"Yes.  I'll  some,"  she  replied,  as  the 
door  closed  on  his  ample  figure.  "I  don't 
envy  them  the  job  of  getting  the  house 
rid  of  bedbugs,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 
"I  wonder  what  ails  the  fire,  to  sizzle  so!" 


"Don't  you  think  that  we  should  have 
a  more  elastic  currency?"  asked  the  Old 
Fogy. 

"It  is  elastic  enough,"  replied  the 
Grouch.  "Why  don't  they  make  it  more 
adhesive?" — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


'Don't  Sidetrack  Old  People,"  says 
the  Conductor. 


"You  ain't  no  older'n  you  feel.  I  tell 
yuh,  people  don't  die  o'  old  age.  They 
get  killed  or  else  they  get  pushed  off.  I 
been  watchin'  'em.  They's  too  much  fun 
goin'  on  for  people  to  get  tired  enough 
to  want  to  die.  But  young  folks  let  old 
folks  get  lonesome  too  much.  Don't  you 
know  an  old  person'd  live  longer  if  you 
treat  'em  like  they  was  young?  Now  Liz- 
zie's mother  acts  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  she'll  never  see  sixty  again.  Th'  rea- 
son is  Lizzie  don't  do  nothin'  to  push  'er 
off.  When  they's  any  shoppin'  to  do,  Liz- 
zie just  hollers  out  'Come  On,  girls,  get 
your  goloshes  on  an'  let's  go  see  th'  mov- 
ies.' An'  when  they  come  home  an'  her 
maw  says,  'Now,  Lizzie,  I'm  goin'  to 
make  some  o'  them  beaten  biscuit  your 
Uncle  Henry's  so  fond  of,'  she  don't  hol- 
ler out,  'Ah,  go  set  down,  mother  dear, 
an'  I'll  get  supper,'  no,  sir;  she  just  says 
'Pine,  maw,  you  do  that,  an'  I'll  set  the 
table  an'  wash  th'  dishes.' 

"That's  what  makes  old  people  young. 
Take  'em  right  in  on  th'  ground  floor. 
Don't  let  'em  think  they  ain't  it  any 
more.  How'd  you  like  to  have  some 
grown-up  kid  that  you'd  raised  without 
a  bottle  tell  you  to  go  sit  down  an' 
twiddle  your  thumbs?  That's  pushin'  'em 
off,  that  is.  You  might  as  well  shove 
'em  off  th'  end  o'  the  dock  or  chloroform 
'em.  'Now,  grandmaw,  you  fold  your 
hands  and  set  in  the  corner,'  when  she'd 
a  heap  rather  go  potterin'  around  fussin' 
about  somethin'.  I  hate  to  se  old  people 
workin'  'emselves  blind  for  some  miser- 
able grown-up  children,  but  them  kind 
live  a  blame  sight  longer'n  them  old  ones 
you  don't  let  do  nothin'.  They's  more  peo- 
ple rust  out'n  they  do  wear  out.  Be  a 
good  pal  to  'em.  You  ain't  got  no  cinch 
on  stayin'  young  yourself.  How'd  you 
like  to  have  that  brat  o'  yourn  holler  at 
you,  'Go  set  down,  gramp,'  all  th'  time?" 
— Evening  Post. 


s 


Mustn't  Tell. 


She  held  her  sweet  mouth  up  to  him 

And  then  remarked,  to  wit: 
"You  may  print  a  kiss  on  my  lips,  dear 
Jim, 

But  you  must  not  publish  it." 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Can't  Tell  Yet. 


"Well,  which  one  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  is  boss?" 
"No  one  can  tell." 
"Why  not?" 

"Her  mother  is  visiting  them  at  pres- 
ent."— Baltimore  American. 


Biobbs — Your  wife  suffers  from  nerv- 
ous prostration,  doesn't  she? 

Slobbs — Well,  sometimes  I  think  she 
suffers  and  sometimes  I  think  she  posi- 
tively enjoys  it. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Church  bells  are  tuned  by  clipping  the 
edge  until  the  proper  note  is  obtained. 


FLORIDA  FACTS 

Read  the  FLORIDA  GROWER.  The 
only  agricultural  paper  published  in  the 
State. 

Questions  answered. 

Weekly  $1.50,  monthly  50  cents.  U.  S. 
stamps  taken.  Address 

FLORIDA   GROWER,   Pacific    St.,  Tanipu, 
Florida.    EDGAR  A.  WRIGHT,  Editor. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-016  Crocker  Bnlldlnjr,  San  Francisco. 
Established  I860. 


Quick 


If  you  would  have  a  power  that  will  do 
what  you  want  it  to  do  instantly  and 

effectively  you  should  use  "Pacific  Ser- 
vice. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  quick,  clean,  econom- 
ical. You  can  start  it  going  in  a  second 
and  stop  it  in  the  same  length  of  time — 
just  by  a  twitch  of  a  switch. 

Why  not  install  it  on  the  farm  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  its  use  gives  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  it  can  be  made  to  lighten 
your  work. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

His?!;  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 
— Wate  r  sealed  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily    accessible — No  interference 

with  suction  or  discbarge  flanges 
When  opening  up  pump. 

They  have  several  special  features 
which  "Mi  appeal  to  pump  users. 


WRITH  FOB  CATALOGUE  \<>.  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


.OS  Angreles:  -I'-'  North         AiircIos  St. 


Works  i  Went  Berkeley,  California. 


CUT  YOUR  GROCERY  BILLS 

Send  for  our  FREE  MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  save  you  money  on  all 
kinds  of  groceries.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  a  money-back  basis.  Drop 
us  a  postal  now. 

BLACK'S   PACKAGE   CO..   MAIL   ORDER  GROCERS 
171  So.  First  Street.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sill  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  29,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  still  quiet,  but  prices 
are  higher  in  all  lines,  and  firm  at  the 
advance,  owing  to  the  firm  attitude  of 
holders  in  the  North.  Supplies  are  still 
being  purchased  there  for  shipment  to 
this  market,  and  there  is  also  some  busi- 
ness for  export. 

California  Club   $157''i@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57^01.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.6~1/2@1.121/i 

Northern  Red    1.62V2@1.70 

BARLEY. 

Spot  feed  is  very  quiet,  and  large  buy- 
ers seem  unwilling  to  pay  the  present 
prices.  Values  have  not  declined,  how- 
ever, as  holders  still  maintain  a  firm  at- 
titude, and  offerings  are  not  heavy.  An- 
other export  cargo  left  the  first  of  the 
week. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.32M>@1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  is  little  demand  for  seed,  and 
trading  in  feed  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  buyers  being  reluctant  to  pay  pres- 
ent prices.  So  far,  however,  there  has 
been  no  quotable  decline.  Some  Urge 
offerings  of  inferior  black  oats  are  noted, 
but  receive  little  attention. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

No  quotable  change  is  noted,  the  mar- 
ket being  quiet,  with  no  very  large  offer- 
ings on  the  spot. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Values  stand  nominally  as  before,  but 
there  is  no  demand  at  present,  and  offer- 
ings are  very  light. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

There  is  no  new  feature  to  the  market 
a!  present,  the  only  change  in  prices  being 
a  slight  advance  in  cranberry  beans.  The 
shipping  demand  continues  fairly  active 
in  all  lines,  and  most  varieties  are  held 
pretty  firmly  at  the  prices  quoted.  There 
is  now  very  little  left  in  growers'  hands, 
and  supplies  here  are  not  considered  bur- 
densome. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites   4.50  @4.65 

Large  Whites    4.00  ©4.35 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  moving  fairly  well  at  pres- 
ent prices,  and  many  other  lines  are  in 
good  demand.  Considerable  brown  mus- 
tard is  still  held  in  the  country.  Can- 
ary is  slightly  higher. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per.  lb   2%c 

Canary    4M;C 

Hemp    3Vi@  4  c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  on  all  lines  are  firmly  held  at 
the  recent  advance,  and  there  is  a  good 
movement  both  locally  and  for  export. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  (5/6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.K0  (&5.20 

Superfine   '.   3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  the  local  market  continue 
light,  but  the  demand  also  is  confined  to 
narrow  limits,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  shade  prices  on  many  lines  in  order 


to  clean  up  the  current  offerings.  Quo- 
tations show  a  general  decline,  especially 
on  the  better  grades.  Arrivals  depend 
entirely  on  the  local  demand  for  a  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  practically  nothing  being 
shipped  out  for  either  export  or  coast- 
wise trade,  and  this  prevents  any  very 
heavy  movement.  There  is  some  demand 
from  southern  California,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  the  market  firm.  Stocks  are  com- 
paratively light  in  the  larger  hay  dis- 
tricts, but  many  scattered  lots,  held  back 
in  fear  of  a  shortage,  are  now  being  of- 
fered. The  outlook  for  green  feed  tends 
to  weaken  the  market,  and  with  normal 
spring  rains  dealers  look  for  no  further 
advance. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@20.00 

do    No.  2    15.50(5)18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa   10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  is  weak,  but  not  quotably 
lower.  Rolled  barley  and  oats  have  de- 
clined, finding  a  very  light  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.5o<5  19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@20.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    35.00®  36.00 

Middlings   35.00(5,37.00 

Rolled  Barlev    27.00®  28.00 

Rolled  Oats    36.00(5  37.00 

Shorts   29.00(3,30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  remain  quiet  at  the  former 
prices.  Southern  vegetables  are  still 
scarce  and  high,  and  a  number  of  novel- 
ties are  appearing  in  small  quantities. 
These  include  some  Florida  eggplant  and 
string  beans,  and  an  occasional  box  of 
asparagus,  the  latter  selling  at  25  to  75c 
per  pound,  while  the  string  beans  are 
held  at  about  50c  per  pound.  No  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  selling  the  small  quan- 
tities offered.  Rhubarb  is  again  coming 
in,  and  brings  fair  prices,  while  choice 
Southern  lettuce  is  much  higher.  Celery 
is  now  coming  in  more  freely  than  any- 
thing else,  and  with  a  large  surplus  prices 
are  much  lower.  Cauliflower  and  arti- 
chokes are  still  rather  high,  the  main 
crop  of  the  latter  being  late.  Mushrooms 
are  plentiful  and  lower. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl  '   50@  55c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   $  1.40®  1.65 

Cucumbers,  per  box    2.00@  2.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   90c@  1.00 

Celery,  crate    1.75(5)  2.50 

Rhubarb,  lb   6@  7c 

Mushrooms,  lb   8@  20c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   6@  7Vjc 

Green  Onions,  box    50c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   6@  8c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.50@  2.00 

Eggplant,  lb   15c 

POTATOES. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  and  prices 
for  river  stock  show  no  improvement,  al- 
though Salinas  potatoes  are  a  little 
stronger.  More  Oregon  stock  is  coming 
in,  and  some  lots  are  offered  below  the 
former  quotations. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50®  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.25@  1.50 

Oregon,  ctl   75c@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.85®  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Prices  for  hens  show  a  sharp  decline, 
as  this  week's  large  offerings  are  largely 
of  this  nature,  and  the  supply  is  exces- 
sive. Several  cars  were  carried  over  from 
the  end  of  last  week,  and  additional  sup- 
plies are  still  coming  from  the  East. 
Small  broilers  also  are  lower,  but  other 
lines  are  firmly  maintained,  arrivals 
from  nearby  points  being  light. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Fryers,  per  lb...".   20    @22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per- lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Kens,  per  lb   16    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb....    18    @22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed   24    @25  c 


BUTTER. 

Arrivals  at  the  moment  are  fairly  large, 
but  the  local  demand  is  improving,  and 
prices  are  still  advancing,  extras  being 
firm  at  2c  above  the  hight  point  of  last 

week. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ...36%  36U  37'1>  37V>  371'-  38 

Firsts   35     35     35     35  '  35  '  35 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  in  the  local  market  have  been 
comparatively  large,  with  a  rapid  increase 
in  production,  but  up  to  a  day  or  two 
ago  prices  were  held  at  a  high  level.  The 
firmness  has  been  due  to  a  scarcity  at 
other  markets,  leading  to  large  orders  for 
shipment.  This  has  now  subsided,  and 
prices  are  barely  steady  at  a  lower  level. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
lixtras    ...30%  31     29     29     26«-'.  261.. 

Firsts   28%  28%  27     27     25  "  25  " 

Selected 

Pullets... 28     88%  27     27     25 Vi  26 
CHEESE. 

Flats  and  Y.  A.'s  remain  at  the  last 
quotations,  the  latter  being  firm  and  the 
former  steady.  Monterey  cheese  is  com- 
ing in  more  freely,  and  is  easy  at  a  slight 
decline. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17  c 

Firsts   14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterej   or  Jack  Cheese  17@18  C 


Deciduous  Fraiti. 

The  demand  for  apples  has  picked  up 
considerably  in  the  last  week,  owing 
mainly  to  more  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, but  the  movement  is  not  yet  as 
large  as  dealers  would  like  to  see.  Sup- 
plies in  the  local  market  are  still  un- 
comfortably large,  with  no  shipping  de- 
mand of  much  importance,  and  prices  on 
the  better  grades  show  no  improvement. 
Ordinary  stock  is  held  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance, but  is  about  as  cheap  as  it  could 
be.  Supplies  of  Winter  Nelis  pears  are 
running  low,  and  prices  show  an  advance. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40@  60c 

Bellefluer   65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    50c@  1.00 

Greenings    60®  75c 

Common    40®  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    2.00®  2.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Most  lines  of  fruit  are  still  rather  quiet, 
but  firmly  held  in  view  of  the  light  sup- 
plies remaining  on  the  Coast.  Apples, 
however,  continue  very  weak,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  shade  prices,  and  find  little  de- 
mand anywhere.  Prunes  receive  more 
interest  than  anything  else.  Quite  a  large 
shipment  left  for  Europe  this  week,  and 
inquiries  are  still  being  received  from 
that  quarter.  Until  recently  the  demand 
has  been  all  for  large  sizes,  but  the 
scarcity  of  these  and  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  price  is  leading  to  a  better  move- 
ment of  smaller  prunes.  Some  of  the 
larger  sizes  are  now  about  cleaned  up. 
Apricots  and  peaches  are  firm  but  quiet, 
and  raisins  find  only  a  moderate  demand 
in  the  Eastern  markets.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  demand  for  spot  goods  in  all  vari- 
eties is  strictly  hand  to  mouth,  and  little, 
If  any,  buying  interest  is  manifested  in 
offerings  for  forward  shipment  from  the 
Coast.  However,  sellers  are  not  inclined 
to  force  business  by  the  making  of  con- 
cessions from  the  quoted  prices. 

"In  California  prunes  the  supply  of  40s 
on  the  spot  is  in  small  compass,  and 
some  holders  will  not  accept  less  than  9c, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  still  possible  to 
buy  from  others  at  8%c,  and  there  is 
some  reprocessed  old  stock  said  to  be 
available  at  8>/L.c.  Other  sizes  on  the  spot 
remain  steady  on  the  basis  of  previously 
quoted  prices,  though  there  is  compara- 
tively little  demand  for  them. 

"In  peaches  the  situation  shows  no 
change.  Spot  stocks  are  going  very 
slowly  into  consumption  at  the  quoted 
prices,  and  no  orders  are  being  sent  to 
the  Coast  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  How- 
ever, the  f.  o.  b.  market  is  reported  firm. 
Apricots  being  scarce  on  the  Coast  and 
in  somewhat  limited  supply  here,  are  firm, 
but  in  the  absence  of  important  demand, 
quotations  are  somewhat  nominal. 

"Raisins  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  neg- 
lected and  prices  are  nominal,  though  ac- 
cording to  some  advices  from  the  Coast 
the  sweatbox  market  is  firmer,  due  to  re- 
ported renewal  of  buying  interest  on  the 
part  of  packers." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4%@  5  c 

Apricots    9  "(6)10  c 

Figs:  White    4%c 


Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    @5  c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis    3    @  3%c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40a.) 

Peaches   4>4@  4%c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2V*@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4'/;c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3V<jc 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Eastern  auction  markets  may  be  said 
to  be  firm  on  good  citrus  fruit  and  weak 
on  ordinary.  At  New  York  on  Monday, 
Jan.  27th,  navels  brought  from  $1.80  to 
$4  per  box,  average.  At  St.  Louis  the 
same  day  the  highest  price  for  oranges 
was  $2.30,  and  at  Pittsburgh  the  range 
was  from  $1.55  to  $2.55.  Boston  showed 
average  prices  from  $1.90  to  $3.60.  Lem- 
ons are  very  firm  and  prices  run  from 
about  $3  to  $7.30. 

Reports  from  southern  California  are 
that  about  507c  of  the  crop  will  be  mar- 
keted. Orange  county  growers  state  that 
their  oranges  were  not  hurt  as  much  as 
at  first  anticipated.  Some  groves  were 
hardly  frosted  at  all.  Around  Riverside 
and  Redlands  the  damage  seems  to  have 
been  greater.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  only  sound  fruit  shipped  East,  and 
the  action  of  the  national  pure  food  com- 
mission in  condemning  frosted  fruit  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  in  keeping  poor 
stuff  from  being  shipped.  The  request 
made  by  the  committee  of  growers  to 
have  an  emergency  freight  rate  placed 
into  effect  has  been  denied  by  the  rail- 
ways. 

The  demand  at  San  Francisco  has  im- 
proved materially  this  week,  but  navel 
oranges  and  the  ordinary  grades  of  tan- 
gerines are  lower,  supplies  being  larger 
than  the  market  can  easily  absorb.  Frost- 
ed oranges  are  very  plentiful,  and  while 
sales  to  peddlers  have  been  fairly  large, 
the  market  does  not  take  such  fruit  very 
readily.  Lemons  and  grapefruit  are  very 
firm  at  last  week's  prices,  and  Mexican 
limes  are  very  scarce,  some  having  been 
sold  lately  as  high  as  $10.  This  has  led 
to  a  strong  demand  for  the  smallest  sizes 
of  lemons,  which  have  been  sold  up  to 
$6.50. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  1.25@  3.00 

Frosted    50c@  1.00 

Tangerines    1.00@  2.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless   2.50®  4.5'i 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50®  7.00 

Choice   ,   5.00@  5.50 

Limes    Nominal 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Supplies  are  limited,  and  while  the  de- 
mand at  present  is  not  especially  heavy, 
everything  is  held  at  firm  prices.  Quota- 
tions represent  jobbing  values,  stocks  in 
the  country  being  cleaned  up. 
\lmuiidh — 

Nonpareils    17%c 

I  X  L    16V-.C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

I  > rakes    12%C 

Languedoc    11%^ 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16M>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15M>c 

No.  2    10M-C 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Some  holders  in  southern  California 
note  a  demand  for  shipment,  and  report 
better  prices,  but  the  local  market  shows 
little  feature.  Supplies,  though  not  ex- 
cessive, are  ample  for  current  needs,  and 
there  is  not  much  demand  here  at  this 
season. 

Comb,  white   12Vj@14VjC 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  6M[C 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Local  dealers  report  no  particular  de- 
mand for  shipment,  and  the  requirements 
here  are  limited.  Supplies  are  ample  for 
all  needs,  and  values  stand  nominally  as 
for  some  time  past. 

Light   29    (ai»  c 

Dark   28    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There   is  still    considerable  demand, 
with  inquiries  for  export,  and  supplies 
in  the  country  are  well  cleaned  up.  Prices 
are  firmly  held  as  last  quoted. 
1912  crop   12M>@20  c 
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BENICIA  ROTARY  HARROWS 


The  cut  herewith  shows  the  Benicia  Rotary  Harrow  with  latesl  im- 
proved channel  frame.  This  harrow  will  roll  under  the  spurs  and 
close  to  trees  and  vines  without  injuring  them.  It  can  be  made  to 
tun  either  way  by  swinging  the  weight  arm  around  and  the  slow 
side  should  always  go  nearest  the  vine.  It  breaks  up  the  clods, 
thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil  and  cleans  itself  of  all  trash  at  each 
revolution.  The  handles  are  long  and  the  operator  can  easily  hold 
the  harrow  to  or  from  the  rows. 

The  Channel  Frame  Harrow  has  all  the  good  points  of  the  ordi- 
nary pipe  frame  harrow,  and  in  view  of  its  construction  is  much 
stronger  and  opportunity  is  given  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  square 
harrow  teeth.  These  are  clamped  to  the  channel  frame  and  admit 
of  being  lowered  as  they  wear.  There  is  no  obstruction  on  the  circu- 
lar frame  of  the  harrow  which  would  injure  the  trees  or  vines  against 
which  the  harrow  might  roll. 


CHANNEL  FRAME 


Size,  ft. 

4  .. 
41/,.. 

5  . . 
4V-.  - 


Frame.  Wt.,  lbs.  Price. 

Pipe   193    $13.50 

Pipe   196    14.40 

Pipe    200    15.75 

Channel    200    16.20 


5    Channel    215 


17.55 


Benicia  implements  are  made  in  California  and  are  backed  with 

a  real  guarantee. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers 


Factory:  Benicia,  Cah 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


WOOL. 

Values  are  entirely  nominal,  as  there 
is  no  trading  in  the  country  at  present, 
and  buyers  are  taking  no  interest  in  the 
spring  clip  in  advance  of  the  shearing  sea- 
son.   Some  wool  is  being  shipped  East 
from  local  warehouses,  but  Eastern  buy- 
ers are  not   paying  much  attention  to 
local  offerings. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  '  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    @10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

There  has  been  considerable  buying  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature  during  the  last 
week,  and  some  lai-ge  inquiries  are  com- 
ing out.  The  principal  feature  at  pres- 
ent is  a  revival  of  the  country  demand, 
which  is  mostly  for  mares.  Dealers  look 
for  a  very  active  market  during  the 
spring,  and  look  for  a  higher  range  of 
prices.  Several  large  lots  of  desirable 
stock  are  coming  in  this  week,  and  for 
t lie  most  part  find  ready  sale. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over  $3000)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180@225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   1 00®  125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@260 

*»00  lbs   75<7i>125 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

IUU"  Hie.    126<H>17i 

Live  Stock. 

Bulls  and  stags  show  a  sharp  advance, 
following  the  tendency  in  other  lines  of 
beef  stock.  Sheep  are  also  higher,  and 
hogs  are  firm,  with  lighter  offerings. 
Dressed  steers  have  again  advanced. 
Steers:   No.  1   7    @  714c 

No.  2    6V4    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6    (5)  6V4c 

No.  2    5Vi@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  4M>c 

Calves:   Light    7%c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    <S>  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%@  7  c 


150  to  250  lbs   7  @ 

100  to  150  lbs   6%(g> 

Prime  Wethers   

Ewes   4i4@ 

Lambs    6  @ 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    liyo@tl%c 

c 
e 


7ViC 
7  c 
5ViC 
4y.c 
fiiic 


Cows    ioy2@n 

Heifers   11 

Veal,  large    10  @11  0 

Small    12  (5>13  r 

Mutton:  Wethers   10y>@ll  c 

Ewes    10  @10V.c 

Spring  Lambs   13  @13y.c 

Hogs,  dressed    11  <g)12  c 

HIDES. 

The  continued  dullness  has  caused  an 
easier  feeling  in  regard  to  prices,  and 
both  salted  and  dry  hides  show  a  gen- 
eral decline  of  yL>c. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13V.C 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y.@>13y>c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12U@13VjC 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12  c 

Kip    14'/,@15y.c 

Veal  .'.   17'/".@18i/oc 

Calf    17Vo@18M..c 

Ur.v- 

Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — ■ 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  tnos. .  60(g)  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(g)  60c 

Lambs   35(g)  70c 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS.    GOPHERS,  aln<> 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc..    on  Fruit 
Treea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STA UPPER, 
office!    A 24   California  St.,   San  Franclac*. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THOSE  ETTERSBURG  BERRY  PLANTS 
We  are  receiving  many  letters  and  some 
personal  calls  asking  why  the  strawberry 
plants  were  not  received.  As  we  cannot 
answers  these  letters  personally,  we  trust 
this  announcement  will  be  taken  in  lieu 
of  a  letter.  In  the  first  place,  many  of 
those  who  will  get  the  plants  evidently 
did  not  read  the  offer  carefully.  In  our 
announcement  we  stated  that  the  offer 
was-  good  only  until  January  15th,  and 
at  that  time  Mr.  Etter  would  send  out 
the  plants.  As  quickly  as  possible  after 
the  15th,  we  made  up  lists  of  names  and 
sent  them  by  parcels  post  to  Briceland. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Etter  had  been 
(•piled  to  Ferndale  to  the  bedside  of  his 
mother,  who  died  on  January  17th.  In  a 
letter  written  to  us  since,  Mr.  Etter  states 
that  he  would  go  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  attend  to  getting  out  the 
plants.  When  the  further  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration  that  on  the  Mat- 
tole  river  rain  has  fallen  so  far  this  sea- 
son, when  measured  in  feet  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  inches  in  most  parts 
of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Etter  has  troubles  of  his  own  in  getting 
the  plants  from  the  ground,  packing 
them,  and  then  in  inducing  the  United 
States  mail  carrier  to  ford  streams  and 
travel  slippery  mountain  roads  to  deliver 
the  packages  to  the  nearest  railway.  The 
job  that  Mr.  Etter  has  on  hand  right  now 
is  a  big  one,  and  we  trust  that  those  who 
expect  the  plants  will  be  patient — and 
they  will  receive  the  berry  plants  in  due 
time. 

One  other  point  we  wish  to  make,  and 
that  is,  all   plants  will  be  sent  out  at 


this  time.  Some  readers  requested  that 
they  be  held  for  better  convenience  of 
the  recipients.  As  these  plants  are  a  free 
gift,  in  reason  Mr.  Etter  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  them  except  upon  his 
own  terms. 


Have  you  noticed  the  advertisement  of 
C.  Henry  Smith,  importer  of  nitrate  of 
lime?  This  is  a  superior  fertilizer  be- 
cause of  the  lime  base.  You  pay  only 
for  the  nitrogen  and  get  the  lime  free. 
Mr.  Smith  sends  out  a  folder  explaining 
the  advantages  of  nitrate  of  lime  and 
giving  opinions  of  such  experts  as  A.  D. 
Hall,  director  of  the  Rochamsted  Experi- 
mental Station,  and  James  Hendrick, 
chemist  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Stockton,  as  well  as  testimoni- 
als from  well  known  fruit-growers.  Send 
for  it. 


PRACTICAL  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  . 
BOOK. 

"Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,"  by 
Charles  S.  Plumb,  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  University. 

A  new  book  of  unusual  merit  treating 
upon  the  subject  of  live  stock  from  a 
thoroughly  practical  point  of  view,  dis- 
cussing  breeds,  judging,  heredity,  selec- 
tion, pedigrees,  composition  of  plants  and 
animals,  influence  of  foods,  feeding  stand- 
ards, rations,  feeds  and  their  value,  care 
of  farm  animals,  types  and  breeds  of  poul- 
try, eggs  and  incubation,  feeding,  etc. 
Profusely  illustrated;  contains  392  pages. 
514  hy  7  inches;  published  by  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  As  we  do 
not  know  the  price  at  which  the  book 
sells,  we  would  suggest  that  anyone  in- 
terested in  securing  a  copy  should  write 
directly  to  the  publishers  at  St.  Paul. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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John  Deere  Spreade? 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  Simplest  Spreader  Made 


No  Clutches    No  Chains 
No  Adjustments 


1 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


TJp  to  this  time  every  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
same  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
flilerent.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
c'.resses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
x^ady  for  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 
All  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
axle.  There 
are  no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
sets  of  gears 
All  strains  and 


Beater  on  Axle 
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to  get  out  of  order, 
ctresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft—Few  Parts 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  seta 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
_  ,,  _  .  in  the  front  wheels 
Roller  Bearing     and  two  on  the  main 

axle  and  beater.  They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  ia 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  ia  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  arc  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


three  feet.    Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  witn. 
Besides,  the  person  doing  _ 
the  loading  can  see  inside  5?  T 
the  spread-     _^  K\  ^? 

er  at  all  <ffla^Ky»W  ^} 
times.Each  ffS^l^gJggVT1,  JjuH»dpEBl£  (£ 
forkful  ia 
placed  ex- 
actly where 
it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

No  Adjustments 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
made.it  was  always  neo» 
essary  to  make  from  tea 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  tiie  m  a  c  h  i  no 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  doji 
back  until  it  engages  a 
,  stop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  clut-Ji 
used. 


Out  of  Gear 


Positive  Non-Racing  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  alwp.ys  spread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 

Modern  Railwau  Bridge 
Both  the  side  sills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  i  nside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  iargi 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  thesel 
crosssillscan  be  kept' 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 

Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCESCO 
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YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 
We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  (rum  two 
Inches  up. 

Special  feature*  to  reduce  operating 
ronta  worked  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prize  at  Frenno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  vou  are  Interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AImo  manufacturer*  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe.  Eaven,  Troughn,  Etc. 


Pump  - 
durability 

"THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
tiring  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
Is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
Is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  In  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And.  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  alwayn 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send   for  Cntulog   No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 
909-10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Power  House  ouJ/heeb! 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 1 
self.  You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only C  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

'V-ire  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

i  40  Park  St,  tt. Washington.  WU. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors—Sail  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
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THE  WASTE  OF  MILK  SOLIDS. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

Dairying-,  so  far  as  the  use  of  milk  and  milk  products  is  concerned, 
is  conducted  in  California  on  a  very  wasteful  and  extravagant  basis 
It  is  run  on  the  pioneer  basis,  whereby  most  valuable  foods  in  the 
milk  are  almost  thrown  away  because  more  financial  profit  can  be 
secured  from  saving  only  one  kind  of  food,  the  butter-fat.  In  other 
words,  in  California  the  main  profit  in  dairying  comes  from  the  pro- 
duction of  butter-fat,  and  the  skim-milk  is  considered  a  by-product 
of  very  little  value,  to  be  fed  to  the  hogs  and  calves. 

This  condition  will  not  endure  indefinitely;  in  fact,  the  movement 


of  milk  if  cheese  were  manufactured,  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
total  amount  of  jjrotein  and  fat  that  would  be  digested  from  10  pounds 
of  sirloin  steak.  In  other  words,  the  saving  of  food  from  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  by  the  manufacture  of  cheese  would  equal  the  food 
in  10  pounds  of  the  best  kind  of  beef.  It  would  be  clear  saving,  too, 
as  the  fat  in  butter  would  nearly  all  be  retained  in  the  cheese.  The 
10  pounds  of  sirloin  would  retail  for  about  $1.75.  The  food  value  of 
the  casein  saved  from  the  100  pounds  of  milk  would  thus  be  about 
$1.75  by  the  time  it  got  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  comparison  with 
this  amount,  the  12  cents  or  so  that  the  skim-milk  from  100  pounds 
of  whole  milk  would  bring  is  hardly  to  be  considered. 

Coming  Need. — There  is  a  very  big  need  for  this  saving  just  at 
hand.    Within  the  last  decade  the  United  States  has  changed  from  a 


A  Fine  Herd  of  Grade  Holstein  Cattle  in  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


the  other  way  has  already  started.  In  all  the  long-inhabited  countries 
where  animals  are  kept  for  milking  purposes,  cheese  is  a  staple  article 
of  diet,  just  as  meat  is  in  America.  No  other  food  can  so  well  take 
the  place  of  meat,  both  in  the  appetite  and  in  the  demands  that  the 
system  makes  for  nourishment.  That  cheese  also  is  usually  made 
from  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk  in  the  old  countries;  it  is 
not  full  cream  cheese  like  that  made  in  America. 

Food  Value  of  Milk. — The  waste  of  food  by  valuing  only  the  fat 
in  milk  is  easily  seen.  In  100  pounds  of  average  milk  there  will  be 
about  13  pounds  of  solids,  only  four  pounds  of  which  is  fat,  the  other 
nine  pounds  now  being  used  mainly  for  hog  feed.  Of  that  9  pounds, 
3-/4  pounds  is  casein,  a  muscle-building 'food  that  would  be  retained 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  remainder  of  the  food  from  the 
milk  would  still  be  available  for  hog  feed,  and  would  combine  with 
alfalfa  better  than  the  skim-milk  itself,  though  naturally  it  would  not 
be  as  nourishing  or  as  valuable  a  food  as  the  skim-milk. 
The  S1/^  pounds  of  casein  that  would  be  recovered  from  100  pounds 


meat-exporting  nation  to  one  not  having  enough  for  herself,  and  the 
condition  is  getting  more  pronounced  all  the  time.  This  will  cause 
higher  prices  to  justify  the  saving  of  milk  solids  now  wasted,  and  the 
physical  necessity  of  the  people  for  a  good  meat  substitute  will  also 
demand  that  this  saving  be  made.  It  is  just  the  same  causes  that  have 
made  cheese  a  standard  article  of  food  in  so  many  European  ana 
Asitic  countries. 

Cheese  corresponds  in  composition  fairly  well  with  the  meat  which 
it  may  be  a  substitute  for  as- far  as  the  kinds  of  nourishment  it  con- 
tains is  concerned.  There  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  waste  matter 
in  meat  which  there  is  not  in  cheese,  and  cheese  is  richer.  Roughly, 
there  are  in  100  pounds  of  cream  cheese  nearly  70  pounds  of  actual 
nutrients;  in  sirloin,  but  32.2  pounds,  less  than  half  as  much;  in  loin 
of  mutton,  about  41  pounds  of  nutrients ;  and  so  on  for  the  different 
kinds  of  meat.  The  cheese  has  28  and  over  pounds  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, against  15  pounds  for  sirloin  of  beef,  leg  of  mutton,  etc.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  177.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, Weather  Bureau,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  February  5,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
muni. 

Eureka  

00 

24.75 

25.66 

6(1 

38 

Red  Bluff  

00 

13.17 

14.19 

72 

34 

Sacramento  

00 

5.32 

11.28 

66 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

8.82 

13.15 

68 

44 

San  Jose  

00 

3.91 

9.42 

70 

34 

00 

2.52 

5.38 

66 

40 

Independence... 

00 

.92 

5.27 

62 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

4.51 

11.22 

72 

36 

00 

2.90 

8.55 

66 

42 

San  Diego  

00 

2.88 

5.49 

60 

44 

The  Week. 


What  we  need  now  is  rain,  and  as  we  write  on 
Wednesday,  both  the  sky  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
are  hanging  out  signs  that  it  will  come  before  this 
issue  reaches  the  reader.  It  will  be  a  great  bless- 
ing surely.  Reverting  to  the  announcement  made 
last  week  that  a  distinguished  meteorologist  was 
ready  to  undertake  long-distance  forecasting  if 
money  enough  were  furnished  for  the  necessary 
outfit,  we  have  now  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  a  California  observer  is  disposed  to  in- 
dulge in  it  without  help  from  .Mr.  Carnegie.  On 
Sunday  last  Father  Ricard  of  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  Observatory  gave  out  a  statement 
claiming  that  his  42-day  forecast  given  out  in 
December  came  very  nearly  true  in  January,  and 
he  issues  another  as  follows: 

The  forecast  for  February  and  March  includes 
the  following  stormy  periods:  Februarv  3d  to 
7th,  10th  to  13th.  Kith  to  20th,  22nd  to  28th:  and 
Februarv  5th  to  9th,  11th  to  15th,  18th  to  24th. 
25th  to  28th. 

March  1st  to  6th.  8th  to  12th.  15th  to  18th,  21st 
to  24th:  and  March  4th  to  7th.  9th  to  14th,  16th 
to  21st.  23rd  to  28th. 

The  first  set  is  most  likely  to  affect  the  south. 
The  second  is  most  likely  to  run  east  directly. 
There  will  again  be  a  deficiency  of  rain.  Farm- 
ers should  lose  no  time  in  planting  their  crops." 

No  suggestion  of  the  basis  for  this  prediction 
is  given,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  looks  a  little  like 
a  deduction  from  the  records  of  the  past,  for  it 
seems  to  provide  storms  all  through  the  rainy 
months  of  February  and  March,  which  is  the.  way 
it  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  able 
to  understand  the  prophecies.  That  there  will  be 
"again  a  deficiency  of  rain"  with  so  many  storms 
aloof  seems  somewhat  contradictory,  and  the  other 
admonition  is  also  confusing:  that  there  being  an 
imminent  deficiency,  "farmers  should  lose  no 
time  in  planting  their  crops."  From  one  point  of 
view  it  would  be  right,  perhaps,  viz.:  early  plant- 
ing would  make  quick  use  of  water,  for  crops  not 


injured  by  frost.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
already  too  late,  to  plant  other  crops,  if  spring 
rains  are  to  be  shy.  and  it  might  be  better  to  save 
seed  and  labor.  On  the  whole,  the  prophecy 
seems  rather  like  a  Delphic  utterance  and  depend- 
ent largely  on  the  subjective  condition  of  the  con- 
suitor.  In  fact,  we  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  of 
the  value  of  long-distance  forecasting  on  any 
bas;s  yet  disclosed:  if  anyone  wishes  us  to  make 
one  it  would  be  this:  "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep 
busy." 

The  Battle  of  the  Sugars. 

It  is  a  great  deal  sweeter  thing,  on  the  whole, 
but  the  battle  of  the  sugars  is  none  the  less  tem- 
pestuous, and  it  is  being  promoted  by  the  financial 
interests,  as  wars  usually  are.  It  is  indeed  a 
fraticidal  war.  for  all  the  sugars  are  very  closely 
related;  nature  can  by  slipping  over  a  few  atoms 
make  one  kind  of  sugar  or  another.  The  chemists 
have  been  for  generations  trying  to  work  the  same 
sleight  of  hand,  but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  nature 
still  holds  her  secret  of  making  what  is  understood 
as  "cane  sugar. "  and  she  puts  it  through  where 
she  likes.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called 
"grape  sugar"  or  glucose  is  a  poor  relation  of 
cane  sugar,  and  nature  has  turned  it  aloof  to  be 
presented  by  manufacturing  chemists  in  almost 
any  way  which  promises  profit.  Hence  there 
arises  between  these  two  sugars  the  old  battle  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  true  and  the  imitators 
thereof,  which  breaks  out  everywhere  anions.' 
created  things,  both  material  and  spiritual.  One 
phase  of  this  conflict  is  preached  about  by  one  of 
our  city  contemporaries  as  follows: 

"Advocates  of  the  use  of  glucose  say  that  it  is 
no  more  of  an  adulterant  than  cane  sugar,  maple 
crust  or  salt  would  be,  and  Dr.  Wiley  has  testified 
that  its  food  value  is  high,  but  the  operation  of 
the  pure-food  law  is  tending  to  prejudice  people 
against  its  use  by  giving  the  impression  that  it  is 
harmful.  When  this  accusation  is  brought  against 
the  department  it  defends  itself  by  saying  that  it 
does  not  misrepresent  the  facts,  that  it  merely  in- 
sists that  glucose  shall  not  he  sold  as  sugar.  Pres- 
ently it  will  become  so  particular  that  it  will  re- 
quire the  producers  of  beet  sugar  to  indicate  its 
origin.  If  that  is  done,  a  great  industry  will 
suffer,  the  price  of  sugar  will  be  increased  and  a 
law  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  will 
work  them  an  injury." 

The  first  two  sentences  of  this  paragraph  are 
exactly  true  and  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  rational.  Manufactured  glucose 
properly  made  of  good  materials  is  nutritious  and 
wholesome,  but  it  must  not  masquerade  as  a 
natural  product :  for  example,  it  must  not  be 
labeled  honey — because  it  then  becomes  a  fraud 
and  a  deceit.  As  to  the  closing  sentences  of  the 
paragraph  quoted,  they  involve  an  error  and  ap- 
prehension, and.  if  they  were  written  by  a  glucose 
manufacturer,  we  should  call  it  a  threat  or  men- 
ace. Sugar  from  the  sugar  cane  and  from  the 
beet  are  identical — both  are  what  has  been  known 
for  generations  as  ' '  cane  sugar. ' '  Therefore  if  the 
department  should  do  as  the  writer  threatens,  it 
would  be  an  altogether  unnecessary  and  useless 
thing.  It  might  injure  the  beet-sugar  growers 
and  makers  in  this  country  for  a  time,  because 
so  many  Americans  cherish  an  old  prejudice  which 
careful  experimentation  has  shown  to  he  unwar- 
ranted. But  it  could  not  endure  long  because  I  lie 
American  cane-sugar  product  from  the  beet  is 
vastly  larger  than  the  product  from  the  cane,  and 
because  the  world's  sugar  product  comes  from 
the  beet  and  the  cane  in  a  similar  ratio.  As 
stated,  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  "cane 
sugar":  glucose  is  not  "cane  sugar."  and  to  sell 
it  as  such  is  a  fraud  and  a  deception.    There  is 


no  battle,  then,  between  these  sugars  except  as 
financial  interests  conjure  it  up,  as  aforesaid. 

Are  the  Farmers  Looking  to  It? 

We  have  kept  such  track  as  we  could  of  legr 
lative  propositions  at  Sacramento,  and  we  hav 
been  electrified  with  various  elaborate  plans  fo 
overturning  nearly  everything  that  exists  in  puf 
lie  affairs  in  the  search  for  a  better  way.  I 
however,  there  has  been  a  joint  resolution  eallj 
ing  upon  the  Almighty  to  re-create  the  univer^ 
we  must  have  carelessly  overlooked  it.  Anoth 
thing  which  we  have  not  seen  is  indication  tha 
the  farming  interests  are  doing  something  to  re 
lease  themselves  from  the  present  imposition  o 
accident    Liability,    which    they    have  proteste 
against  in  our  columns  quite  amply  during  th 
last  year.   As  it  now  stands,  the  farming  employe 
cither  takes  the  chances  of  losing  his  ranch,  o 
he  purchases  insurance  protection  at  a  rate  whic 
may  practically  double  his  taxes — and  he  canno 
shift  either  burden  as  manufacturing  employer 
can  readily  do.    Perhaps  representatives  of  th 
farming  interests  are  doing  something,  but  it  ha 
not  broken  out  in  the  public  eye.  in  the  wa_ 
"protectors"  of  other  industries  display  thei 
wares.   There  must  be  something  clear  and  pow 
erf ul  done  if  farmers  do  not  desire  to  be  swep 
along  in  the  current  of  legislation  for  other  i 
terests.  as  they  have  been.    The  break-up  of  th 
legislature  for  thirty  days'  consultation  with  those 
whom  they  represent  is  now  on,  and  every  loca" 
farming  organization  should  assemble  its  repri 
sentatives  for  instruction  on  this  p«int.  Discus 
sion  and  resolutions  are  good  things,  but  to  ac 
complish  a  thing  you  have  to  get  legislators  by 
tin-  neck,  and  thai  is  what  other  industries  am 
now  doing. 

Keep  It  Off  the  Farm! 

For  the  land's  sake,  has  not  the  farm  Buffers 
enough  as  the  reputed  refuge  for  any  old  failure 
of  man  or  man's  notions,  to  secure  immunity 
from  future  inflictions  of  this  kind?  If  there  aroi 
never-do-wells,  in  men  or  institutions,  let  th 
State  buy  a  farm  for  them !  If  they  never  have 
paid  their  way.  get  them  a  farm :  they  will  be 
able  to  live  high  and  pay  for  the  farm!  Start 
them  with  less  than  nothing  (that  is.  with  a  rep- 
utation below  zero)  and  the  farm  will  boost  them 
to  the  boiling  point  of  prosperity!  Isn't  that 
foolishness  enough  ?  No  :  because  since  the  dawn 
of  history  the  farm  has  been  selected  as  the  plac 
where  all  the  flossy  notions  of  human  progress 
would  work  out  as  their  projectors  desire.  Some 
sentimental  person  has  declared  that  the  human 
race  ever  longs  for  return  to  its  birthplace. 
Would,  indeed,  that  Adam  had  worked  more  suc- 
cessfully his  side-line  as  a  ladies'  tailor,  for  then 
modern  geese  might  find  a  different  flocking-place. 
But  see  who's  here  now  to  make  the  farm  ridicu- 
lous! We  read  that  a  bill  has  gone  to  Sacramento 
"providing  a  plan  for  mating  in  marriage  25 
selected  couples  on  a  State  farm,  where  they  and 
their  offspring  can  be  reared  under  idyllic  condi- 
tions and  the  eyes  of  experts."  It  is  therefore 
provided  that — 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  expended 
in  buying  1000  acres  of  land  in  a  high  and  salu- 
brious location  for  a  mating  farm.    Then  $50,000 
is  to  be  spent  on  fitting  up  this  farm  for  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  work  and  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  magazines  and  periodicals  interesting 
to  students  of  eugenics.    And  when  this  haven 
is  ready,  25  males  and  25  females  are  to  be  se- 
I  lected   for  mating  there.    These   fifty  noviates 
!  shall  enter  on  a  solemn  agreement  to  serve  as 
experimental  wards  of  the  State  for  25  years. 
;  Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  they 
■  are  to  be  selected  and  married,  and  the  children 
are  to  be  cared  for  at  State  expense. 
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It  is  not  our  particular  function  to  point  out 
what  a  travesty  the  scheme  is  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  as  embodied  in  what  we  call 
"human  nature":  nor  to  denounce  it  as  an  out- 
rage upon  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  its  relations  to  things  infinite.  All 
we  have  to  do  with  are  its  agricultural  reflections. 
Advocates  of  eugenics  say  sometimes  that  they 
only  propose  to  do  for  the  human  race  what 
farmers  have  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  in  the 
lireeding  of  live  stock.  We  reject  the  implied 
compliment.  Any  breeder  who  stocked  up  his 
farm  in  the  way  proposed  would  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  into  a  lunatic  asylum  in  less,  than  a 
year.  Turkish  or  Mormon  methods  are  better 
agriculture  than  this  eugenic  scheme,  and  from 
any  other  view  it  is  an  abomination,  as  they. are. 
It  is  not  helped  by  its  concession  to  convention- 
ality: it  is  made  more  ridiculous  thereby.  Keep 
it  oft'  the  farm !  We  have  had  already  too  many 
congeries  of  cranks  bringing  discredit  to  its  hon- 
orable name. 


How  Long  Is  Irrigation? 

Speaking  about  Adam  reminds  us  of  a  ruction 
which  has  broken  out  between  the  bureaus  at 
Washington  about  the  durability  of  irrigation. 
Il  seems  that  Dr.  Galloway,  of  the  Department 
6f  Agriculture,  is  credited  with  saying,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  that  his  department 
hoped  to  put  irrigated  farming  upon  a  firm  basis 
for  the  future.  The  danger  lies  not  only  in  the 
alkali  in  the  soils  of  irrigated  lands,  which  washes 
down  into  other  land,  but  also  in  what  the  ex- 
perts term  as  the  "wearing  out"  produced  by 
saturation.  "I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  and  it 
may  be  somewhat  startling,"  I))'.  Galloway  said 
to  the  committee,  "that  so  far  as  I  know  there 
never  has  been  any  long-continued  irrigation  in 
a  semi-arid  climate  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Now  this  was  rather  an  unfortunate  statement, 
in  a  way,  because  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  spent  something  like  $74,000,000  in  water- 
ing the  arid  lands,  and  it  proposes  to  have  them 
in  its  own  way  and  does  not  want  any  "sass" 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  either.  And 
so  Secretary  Fisher  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  writes  to  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  suggesting  that  he  sit 
on  his  young  man  Galloway  and,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  prepare  an  official  statement  to  show 
"the  necessity  of  irrigation,  its  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  practical  results,  not  only 
in  crop  production,  but  in  building  up  a  desir- 
able citizenship  in  the  remote  portions  of  the 
AVest." 

Secretary  Wilson,  having  apparently  spanked 
Galloway,  responds  to  his  cabinet  colleague  that 
"up  to  date  there  are  no  developments  which 
should  occasion  alarm  for  the  permanent  future 
of  the  land  reclaimed  or  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  people  who  have  settled  upon  it." 

Hut  what  has  this  to  do  with  Adam?  Oh,  yes: 
Adam  had  an  irrigated  ranch  on  the  Euphrates 
and  he  and'  his  descendants  followed  irrigation 
until  Noah  took  to  rainfall  and  did  so  ill  thai 
the  country  has  been  irrigated  ever  since.  And 
now  a  great  Gorman  syndicate  is  spending  mil- 
lions in  restoring  the  prehistoric  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  Mesopotamia.  We  do  not  know  what  Dr. 
Galloway  means  by  "long-continued."  He  may 
think  in  aeons  and  not  in  epochs.  However,  we 
think  our  reference  to  Adam  will  get  his  goat. 

What  to  Do  for  Agriculture. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  in  the 
public  mind  that  much  should  be  done  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.    The  peopie  are  get- 


ting hungry  enough  to  agree  solidly  to  that :  the 
only  question  seems  to  be,  how  much  can  be 
wisely  done  at  this  time?  By  a  majority  of  one 
vote,  after  several  days'  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Page  vocational  educational 
lull  authorizing  maximum  appropriations  of  over 
$14,000,000  for  agricultural  and  trade  educational 
work  was  passed.  Its  purpose  is  to  establish  with 
United  States  funds  courses  of  instruction  in 
trades  and  industries,  home  economics,  and  agri- 
culture in  the  various  public  schools  of  second- 
ary grade ;  provide  for  State  agricultural  schools, 
testing  and  plant-breeding  stations,  the  education 
of  teachers,  and  general  extension.  The  bill  which 
was  beaten  by  one  vote  is  the  Smith-Lever  bill, 
which  had  previously  passed  the  Lower  House, 
and  this  measure  appropriates  at  once  a  maxi- 
mum sum  of  approximately  $3,500,000  for  the 
establishment  of  extension  departments  in  the 
State -agricultural  colleges  through  which  instruc- 
tion' in  agriculture  and  home  economics  would  be 
carried  into  the  homes  of  the  farmers.  Thus  it, 
appears  that  both  bills  contemplate  the  same  pub- 
lic service,  but  the  Senate  proposes  to  do  it  more 
widely  and  rapidly,  and  to  spend  four  times  as 
much  money  at  once.  Another  question  is  in- 
volved, viz.:  that  the  United  States  endow  the 
lower  schools  of  the  different  States,  and  some 
hold  that  this  "would  commit  the  Government  to 
principles  of  local  educational  work  which  might 
result  in  an  endless  demand  for  Federal  assistance 
lor  local  schools."  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are 
scared  about  that — so  long  as  Uncle  Sam  sticks 
to  industrial  instruction  we  cannot  see  that  his 
overlordship  is  dangerous.  The  more  important 
question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  how  much  money  can 
be  spent  to  advantage  and  paid  to  qualified  teach- 
ers and  not  to  job-chasers?  The  agricultural 
colleges  generally  favor  the  measure  which  passed 
the  House,  because  they  believe  they  can  success- 
fully inaugurate  the  smaller  project  and  feed  it 
as  it  grows. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Draining  a  Wet  Spot. 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  apricot  orchard  I  have 
a  spot  of  about  an  acre  that"  in  a  wet  winter  be- 
comes very  miry  and  as  a  rule  is  wet  up  to  July, 
and  in  May  and  June  especially.  As  I  must  tile 
a  long  distance  to  get  to  the  road,  I  concluded 
if  I  put  in  a  ditch  2U>  feet  deep  and  filled  in 
with  small  stones  for  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
it  would  not  drain  nearly  as  well  as  a  four-inch 
tile.  In  a  year  or  two  I  can  afford  to  buy  an 
eight -inch  tile,  but  this  year  I  am  'sailing  close- 
reefed  to  weather  through.'  Would  you  leave  the 
ditch  open  and  put  the  stones  in  about  April,  or 
now?— M.  B.,  Nordhoff. 

The  objection  to  a  drain  made  of  small  stones 
is  that  the  spaces  between  the  stones  are  often 
quickly  filled  with  soil  and  the  drain  no  longer 
operates.  However,  it  will  work  for  a  time,  and 
such  drains  were  formerly  largely  employed  in 
Eastern  situations  whe.n  cash  was  scant  and  stones 
abundant.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  pa)'  better  to  use  open  drains  until  you 
are  able  to  put  in  the  tiling.  They  would,  how- 
ever, interfere  considerably  with  cultivation,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  better  to  proceed  as  you 
propose,  digging  the  ditch  bottom  to  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet,  then 
put  in  the  stones  deep  enough  so  that  they  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  plowing.  If  you  have 
flal  stones  you  can  make  quite  a  water-way  with 
t liem  and  fill  in  with  small  stones  above  it.  The 
stones  can  be  put  in  later,  of  course,  while  time 
is  available  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  open 


drains  will  only  need  to  interfere  with  cultivation 
during  the  first  year.  Be  sure  your  ditch  is 
down  grade  at  every  point,  and  absolutely  no 
sags  in  it.  This  will  make  a  stone  drain  work 
faster  and  longer. 

Removing  Root-Knots. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  black  knot  on  peach  trees?  The  trees  that 
were  affected  bore  well,  but  made  a  poor  growth. 
— R.  D.,  Geyserville. 

There  was  a  full  discourse  on  the  nature  and 
occurrence  of  the  trouble  by  C.  O.  Smith  of  the 
University  Plant  Disease  Laboratory,  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press1  of  November  30.  As  for 
treatment,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  if  the  trees 
are  not  too  large,  the  knots  can  be  removed  with 
a  chisel  and  the  wound  painted  with  the  bordeaux 
mixture  to  the  advantage  of  the  tree;  but  if  the 
trees  are  old  and  the  knots  so  large  that  their 
removal  would  almost  girdle  the  tree,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  not  better,  on  the  whole, 
to  take  out  the  trees  and  plant  new  ones.  It 
really  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  trees 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  remove  the  knots 
or  not.  If  the  tree  has  the  start  of  the  knot,  it 
will  be  helped  by  removal;  if  the  knof  has  the 
start  of  the  tree  so  that  it  is  unthrifty,  there  is 
small  chance  of  reinvigorating  by  removing  the 
knots.  This  is  apparently  true,  both  with  young 
and  old  trees.  Old  trees  are  sometimes  badly 
knotted  and  still  productive  and  profitable. 


Borers  in  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  planted  out  75 
Franquettes  grafted  on  California  Black  roots, 
and  among  them  I  have  five  or  six  that  have  some- 
thing on  them  that  the  fruit  men  around  here  call 
borers.  On  the  side  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
which  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, close  to  the  ground,  there  is  a  black  or 
blue  spot  about  the  size  of  a  dime;  the  bark  of 
this  space  is  dead,  and  on  scraping  this  away 
there  is  under  it,  we  find,  a  dry  dust,  such  as  is 
found  in  worm-eaten  wood,  and  I  am  confident 
that  something  of  this  nature  is  working  in  these 
trees.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  destroy 
the  pests,  and  how  to  treat  the  affected  part  after 
they  have  been  destroyed? — S.  F.,  Placerville. 

It  is  possible  from  your  description  that  you 
have  allowed  your  trees  to  become  sunburned  and 
that  borers  have  made  entrance  to  the  wood,  as 
;s  usually  the  case.  Your  trees  should  have  been 
thoroughly  whitewashed  immediately  after  plant- 
ing, so  that  the  heat  would  be  reflected  and  not 
absorbed  by  the  bark.  When  this  is  done  borers 
are  avoided.  Take  a  piece  of  pliable  copper  wire, 
clean  out  the  hole  as  far  as  you  can,  and  then 
push  the  wire  into  the  burrow  of  the  insect.  If 
the  wire  is  pliable  enough  it  will  follow  the  bur- 
row and  kill  the  worm.  This  is  the  best  you  can 
do  to  reach  borers  after  they  have  made  entrance. 
Then  thoroughly  whitewash  the  tree  to  prevent 
further  injury,  carrying  the  whitewash  up  on  to 
the  larger  branches  and  down  below  the  loose  soil, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  everything  that  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  foliage  of  the  tree  is  included  in 
the  white  covering. 


THOSE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

•lust  before  going  to  press  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Etter,  of  Briceland,  dated  January  30. 
In  this  letter  he  states  that  the  mountain  roads 
are  almost  impassable  and  that  only  letters  are 
being  carried  out.  He  would  send  out  on  January 
31,  100  packages  of  berry  plants,  and  if  they 
could  go  through  without  delay,  he  would  rush 
the  rest  of  the  orders.  Rather  than  have  the 
plants  piled  up  in  sacks  at  some  station  he  thinks 
best  to  hold  them  at  home  till  the  roads  are  open. 
If  your  plants  have  not  been  received,  don't 
worry.   You  will  get  them. 
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Agricultural  Views  of  Game 

Laws. 


To  the  Editor:  There  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  January  4th  of  the  Pacific  Riral  Prkss  a 
forceful  editorial  under  the  heading  "The  Livery 
of  Heaven."  which  must  appeal  strongly  to  all 
ranchers  directly  affected  by  the  present  game 
laws. 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  heart  of  the  large  game 
country  of  California,  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  just  where  our  game  laws  are  weak  and 
unjust. 

They  are  weak  because  they  cannot  be  enforced. 
Good  citizens  break  these  game  laws  continually. 
The  game  wardens  keep  close  watch  on  the  ranch- 
ers, and  the  prospectors,  whose  fresh  meat  supply 
is  generally  limited  to  an  occasional  deer  or  bird. 
They  have  the  power  to  enter  our  homes  and 
search  them  on  the  slightest  pretext  ;  they  can 
raid  the  camps  of  these  prospectors,  and  do  other 
work  that  makes  a  showing  in  the  yearly  report  ; 
but  until  the  ranchers  and  prospectors  respect  the 
laws  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  commission 
to  enforce  them. 

Our  game  laws  are  unjust  because  they  are 
made  to  s*erve  the  purposes  of  one  class  of  people, 
the  sportsmen.  These  sportsmen  come  to  our  dis- 
trict in  the  summer,  bringing  their  hunting 
licenses,  kill  two  bucks,  and  go  home.  In  Sep- 
tember they  virtuously  take  their  well-worn  li- 
censes and  go  to  Tahoe  or  Kings  river  and  kill 
two  more  bucks.  "Who  is  keeping  tab  on  these 
men?  How  can  the  Commission  tell  how  many 
deer  one  of  these  traveling  sportsmen  kills? 

This  is  not  a  case  of  over-active  imagination. 
Every  summer  we  Trinity  county  people  are  up 
against  this  man  who  brags  of  what  he  kills  in 
other  counties.  He  expects  the  good  old  moun- 
taineer to  "keep  mum."  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
is  chiefly  instrumental  in  having  a  game  warden 
keep  tab  on  the  mountaineer  for  twelve  months 
in  the  year. 

We  mountain  people  believe  in  game  laws,  even 
more  and  better  laws  than  now  exist.  For  in- 
stance, the  bear  should  be  protected.  He  is  unfit 
for  human  food  in  the  summer  and  his  hide  is 
worthless.  The  open  season  should  be  at  a  time 
when  he  is  fat  and  furry.  (Recommendation  8 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  letter  to  the  Press  deals  with 
this  point.) 

We  believe  in  the  protection  of  deer,  but  as  the 
law  now  stands  it  works  a  hardship  to  the  rancher. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  do  all  the  protecting,  along 
with  feeding  these  animals  his  clover  and  alfalfa. 

The  game  laws  are  particularly  unjust  to  the 
isolated  mountain  rancher.  Situated  as  he  is.  far 
from  markets,  he  must  look  to  his  range  for  fresh 
meat.  Should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
beef,  mutton  or  pork,  he  can  only  dispose  of 
part  of  it  fresh  and  must  salt  down  the  rest.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  how  hungry  his 
family  may  be  for  fresh  meat,  he  may  not  kill 
the  deer  nor  the  birds  that  are  living  in  his  or- 
chards and  fields.  Is  there  any  justice  which 
makes  a  poor  man  (for  most  mountaineers  are 
comparatively  poor)  feed  animals  and  birds  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  that  the  man  who  uses 
game  for  a  luxury  may  come  and  kill  them  ,in 
the  open  season?  The  question  that  interests  us 
is  this:  Shall  the  resident  of  the  game  district 
be  limited  to  the  same  number  of  game  in  a  year 
as  the  non-resident  hunter? 

Another  aspect  of  the  present  deer  law  comes 
home  to  the  resident.  How  shall  a  man  dispose 
of  the  deer  killed  on  the  last  day  of  the  season  ? 
He  cannot  eat  it  all  that  day.  and  yet  he  may 
not  have  salted  or  dried  meat  in  his  possession 
in  the  closed  season. 

As  for  the  protecting  and  preservation  of  deer 
and  other  game,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
put  a  bounty  on  bobcats  and  coyotes.  These  two 
animals  kill  as  many  fauns  as  the  panthers.  With 
a  reasonable  bounty  on  the  first  two  named,  the 
saving  of  game  would  far  offset  the  "kill"  of  the 
resident  hunters,  should  they  be  allowed  to  kill 
deer  out  of  season. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the  Pa<  i- 
j  ic  Rrn.u.  Press  for  State  Game  Preserves,  and 


we  wish  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  present  method  of  "conservation 
for  the  purpose  of  killing." 

J.  B.  Patterson. 
Burnt  Ranch,  Trinity  county. 


Concerning  Game  and  Game  Laws. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  game  laws  are  a  neces- 
sity for  the  protection  of  our  wild  birds  and 
animals:  but  the  game  laws  which  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  and  obstruct  and  re- 
strict his  liberty  to  hunt,  except  in  places  where 
there  is  no  game,  are  not  only  unjust  but  are 
clearly  illegal.  In  Europe,  where  the  rich  own 
the  land  and  have  big  game  preserves  laid  out 
and  guarded  against  poachers,  as  those  hunters 
are  called  who  want  some  of  the  game  on  the 
big  preserve,  such  systems  have  some  claims  to 
legality  if  not  to  justice.  But.  in  this  supposedly 
free  country,  where  every  man  is  supposed  to 
be  as  good  as  a  king,  if  he  be  a  decent  citizen,  it 
goes  against  the  grain  that  he  is  not  allowed  to 
hunt  on  the  thousands  of  idle  acres  which  are 
now  controlled  by  clubs  in  California — rich  clubs, 
which  have  somehow  obtained  permission  to  use 
these  idle  lands,  although  they  do  not  own  any 
of  the  land. 

Look  at  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  other 
sections,  controlled  by  these  rich  hunting  clubs, 
where  the  average  citizen  dare  not  hunt  except 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  as  there  has  already  been 
two  persons  killed  for  alleged  trespass  on  the 
clubs'  duck  grounds.  And  the  "license"  to  hunt 
is  a  deliberate  State  steal,  in  the  frantic  endeavor 
to  Europeanize  America  so  far  as  hunting  laws 
go.  And  there  has  been  a  strong  sentiment  to 
tax  people  for  fishing  in  the  free  waters  of  the 
Slate. 

The  ranchers  who  own  a  ten  or  twenty-acre 
ranch  have  a  right  to  forbid  hunting  on  their 
grounds,  except  by  permission.  That  is  perfectly 
right  and  legal.  But  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
wild  land,  much  of  it  marsh  and  not  fit  for  culti- 
vation, should  he  free  to  any  and  all  citizens,  no 
difference  whether  claimed  by  a  gun  club  or  not. 
And  the  law  should  be  so  amended  that  all  citi- 
zens shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  anywhere  at  any 
time  on  any  land  not  cultivated,  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  State. 

And  not  oniy  this,  but  wild  game  should  be 
allowed  on  sale  everywhere  in  any  of  the  open 
seasons  for  the  different  kinds  of  game  and  fish  ; 
because  the  average  citizen,  the  poor  man.  never 
gets  a  smell  of  wild  game  under  present  laws. 
Some  of  the  seasons  for  some  kinds  of  so-called 
game  should  be  shortened.  The  deer  season 
should  be  closed  entirely  for  five  years  and  then 
opened  for  a  month  at  a.  time,  say  the  month  of 
December.  But  the  duck  season  is  about  right. 
Waterfowl,  being  migratory,  are  not  so  easily 
exterminated  as  are  the  deer  and  some  of  our 
birds,  especially  the  quail,  which  is  a  real  bless- 
ing to  the  farmer.  But  the  quail  season  should 
be  confined  to  one  month,  commencing  October  1 
and  ending  November  1.  Meadow  larks  and 
blackbirds  should  be  classed  as  game  birds,  with 
a  season  of  one  month  for  the  larks  and  three 
months  for  the  blackbirds.  Babbits  should  have 
a  season  from  October  1  to  December  1.  as  these 
animals  begin  breeding  in  January  or  February. 

Talking  about  deer,  really  if  I  could  have  my 
way  I  would  close  the  season  for  deer  forever, 
and  have  the  deer  raised  in  parks  as  food  for 
the  people.  This  can  be  done,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  done  eventually,  or  the  deer  will  go  like 
the  buffalo,  be  virtually  exterminated,  as  it  has 
been  in  nearly  all  the  Eastern  States.  But  in 
some  of  the  States  deer  parks  are  maintained,  and 
at  the  proper  season  so  many  of  the  deer  are 
killed  and  sold  to  the  butcher.  And  this  should 
be  done  in  California.  Many  towns  could  main- 
tain deer  parks  which  would  insure  revenue  as 
well  as  an  attraction  for  the  town. 

America  is  not  a  free  country  if  the  laws  per- 
mit a  certain  class  who  do  not  own  the  land  to 


monopolize  all  the  game  on  the  land  and  say  to 
all  other  citizens,  "Keep  off:  only  our  club  can 
shoot  clucks  on  these  thousands  of  acres!"  "You 
can't  kill  quail  or  shoot  rabbits  on  these  lands!" 
Clearlv,  all  this  sort  of  thing  is  illegal.  All  land 
not  improved  should  be  counted  as  public  land, 
unless  it  be  timber  land,  and  even  that  should 
be  free  for  everybody  except  timber  thieves. 

I  do  not  expect  any  laws  to  pass  the  Legisla- 
ture favoring  the  poor  people  who  are  unable  to 
join  gun  clubs,  because  the  gun  clubbers  have 
their  friends  in  the  Assembly,  and  some  of  the 
members,  even,  are  memhers  of  gun  clubs.  But 
I  would  like  to  see  a  law  passed  making  all  the 
public  domain  of  California  free  for  any  citizen 
who  wanted  to  go  out  and  kill  a  duck  or  a  rabbit 
for  himself  on  any  land  anywhere  not  strictly 
private.  Then  the  poor  people,  the  workers,  the 
middle  classes,  would  be  enabled  occasionally  to 
know  what  a  wild  duck,  a  goose  or  a  rabbit  tasted 
like. 

Let  us  have  equal  justice  to  all  in  this  matter. 
God  created  the  land  for  all.  And  no  man  or 
set  of  men  have  any  legal  or  natural  right  to  bar 
any  man  from  hunting  on  vacant  land  just  be- 
cause he  does  not  belong  to  a  gun  club,  especially 
where  the  gun  clubber  does  not  own  the  land. 

Dinuba.  Cal.  J.  H.  Davis. 


OREGON  FRUIT-GROWING 


Combining  census  figures  with  the  results  of 
his  own  observation.  II.  M.  Williamson,  Secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Horticulture,  gave  an 
interesting  address  before  the  Orenco  Horticul- 
tural Club  recently,  of  which  the  Homestead 
gives  an  outline :  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  puts  his  education  into  immediate 
practice  is  a  greater  success  than  one  who  takes 
an  educational  course  without  that  immediate 
practice.  The  club  is  made  up  of  men  from  the 
fields  and  packing-sheds  of  the  Oregon  Nursery 
Co..  which  has  a  1200-aere  nursery  there.  These 
men  are  studying  horticulture,  meeting  regularly 
each  week,  while  doing  practical  work  in  the 
employ  of  the  big  nursery. 

Mr.  Williamson  said  the  horticultural  interests 
of  Oregon  had  developed  more  rapidly  than  any 
of  the  other  industries.  While  the  State  has 
shown  an  increase  of  62%  in  population  during 
the  last  decade,  the  total  valuation  of  all  fruit 
produced  in  the  State  had  increased  268%.  He 
indicated  that  the  greatest  increase  in  fruit  pro- 
duction in  10  years  belonged  to  plums  and  prunes, 
which  showed  385%,  pears  234%,  cherries  175%. 
apricots  also  175%.  apples  132%.  and  peaches 
77%.  He  showed  that  the  increase  far  outstripped 
that  of  any  other  farm  products,  as  eggs  showed 
up  with  an  increase  of  only  54%,  butter  with 
40%,  and  potatoes  with  28';  .  whde  all  grains  in 
the  State  showed  an  increase  of  92%.  The  pro- 
duction of  nursery  stock  reached  the  unusual  in- 
crease of  416  per  cent. 

He  stated  that  the  Willamette  valley  made  the 
biggest  showing  for  the  decade  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  production.  He  also  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  utilizing  all  by-products  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  fruit.  The  fruit  industry  of 
the  Northwest  has  not  really  begun  to  utilize  the 
by-products. 

In  summing  up  the  importance  of  the  fruit- 
growing industry,  he  stated  that  while  Oregon 
was  bringing  in  butter,  eggs,  and  other  products 
from  the  East  and  was  exporting  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  it  has  a  lot  of  improvement  to  make  yet 
before  it  will  rank  first  in  the  quantity  of  apples 
alone  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  he  stated  that  five  other  States.  Colo- 
rado. Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Washington,  and  Ne- 
braska, came  in  order  before  Oregon  in  the  big- 
gest production  of  apples.  Oregon  being  sixth. 

OLIVE  SEEDLINGS. 


(i.  P.  Hall,  of  San  Diego,  gives  the  Western 
Empire  the  following  hints  for  those  who  desire 
to  experiment  with  seedling  olives: 

After  the  pulp  has  all  been  taken  off  with  lye 
water  (in  order  to  remove  all  the  oil  and  to 
roughen  the  shell),  the  seed  is  washed  in  clean 
water  and  then  kept  in  moist  sand  till  planting 
time,  which  is  in  February  and  March.  They  will 
not  all  germinate  the  first  year,  so  it  is  best  to 
preserve  the  seed-bed.    Some  assist  the  gennina- 
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tion  by  cracking  the  pits  in  an  iron  vise ;  one  turn 
of  the  screw  generally  splits  the  shell.  Leave  the 
pit  in  the  cracked  shell  when  you  plant  in  the 
prepared  seed-bed.  Some  use  boxes  perforated  to 
insure  drainage;  the  boxes  are  filled  to  within, 
three  inches  of  the  top  with  good  sandy  loam, 
then  the  kernels,  cracked  or  otherwise,  are  spread 
over  the  top  and  an  inch  or  more  of  sand  covers 


Treatment  of 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  the  proper 
method  for  pruning  and  treating  frozen  lemon 
trees?  I  contend  that  the  frozen  fruit  should  be 
removed  and  the  frost-bitten  wood  be  cut  out 
as  soon  as  possible ;  also,  that  the  tree  should  be 
cut  back  somewhat  to  give  a  fresh  start,  in  order 
that  it  may  recover  quickly  from  the  shock  of 
the  frost — I  mean  trees  that  have  been  badly 
frozen,  so  that  the  bark  has  split.  I  am  asking 
for  your  opinion,  as  such  a  freeze  as  we  have 
had  occurs  only  once  every  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  I  wish  other  opinions  than  my  own. 

Whittier.  A.  L.  B. 

[As  you  say,  we  do  not  have  experience  of  this 
kind  often  enough  to  get  very  wise  about  it,  and 
few  have  demonstrations  to  point  out.  Our  be- 
lief is  that  frozen  wood  should  be  cut  out  as 
soon  as  one  can  be  sure  just  how  far  the  injury 
has  gone.  We  doubt  if  cutting  back  should  be 
done  until  that  fact  is  apparent  by  the  condition 
of  the  tree.  We  have  known  people  cutting-back 
immediately  to  go  farther  than  was  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  splitting  of  bark  our  conviction  is 
that  bark  which  is  split  and  loosened  is  never 
restored ;  therefore,  we  doubt  very  much  the  effi- 
cacy of  binding  or  covering  with  grafting  wax  or 
other  materials.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  bind 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  drying  and  then 
cut  back  splits  to  healthy  bark  and  paint  over 
the  wound  later.  This  would  be,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  definitely  understanding  just  how 
far  the  injury  has  gone.  We  doubt  very  much, 
as  stated  before,  if  loosened  bark  is  ever  restored 
to  its  position  and  to  active  service. 

Still,  some  readers  may  not  be  satisfied  not  to 
be  doing  something  strenuous  in  a  remedial  way, 
and  so  we  give  them  the  help  of  a  prescription 
which  a  confident  writer  sets  forth  in  the  West- 
ern Empire  in  this  way : 

Those  who  have  young  citrus  trees  that  were 
frosted  so  hard  that  the  bark  split  should  attend 
to  their  trees  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

A  preparation  consisting  of  six  parts  beeswax, 
four  parts  rosin  and  two  parts  paraffin  should  be 
well  mixed  by  warming,  and  applied  with  a 
brush.  This  can  be  easily  done  as  follows:  Get 
a  large  pail,  cut  an  opening  in  one  side  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom,  the  opening  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  used  for  placing  wood  in  the  pail 
to  be  used  for  fuel.  Hang  a  smaller  pail  in  the 
large  pail  by  wire.  This  will  give  you  a  cheap, 
easily  constructed  stove  for  heating  the  prepara- 
tion as  given  above. 

The  mixture  of  beeswax,  rosin  and  paraffin 
should  be  applied  to  the  split  parts  of  the  tree 
with  the  brush,  and  then  the  tree  should  be 
wrapped  with  newspaper,  or  better  still,  paraffin 
paper,  which  can  be  purchased  in  sheets  cut  12 
by  36,  which  size  has  been  found  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. This  wrapping  keeps  off  the  sun  and 
wind  and  is  verj^  essential. 

The  trees  should  then  be  closely  watched,  and 
when  they  start  growing,  along  about  March  or 
April,  the  binding  should  be  removed,  otherwise 
it  will  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  the  sap  and 
injure  the  trees. 

Some  growers  are  using  white  lead  and  a  three- 
inch  strip  of  cotton  for  binding  their  trees,  while 
still  others  are  putting  on  orange  shellac,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  paint  store. 

The  mixture  of  beeswax,  rosin  and  paraffin, 
however,  is  considered  the  safest  to  use.  The  eas- 
ily constructed  stove  for  heating  the  preparation 
as  described  above  is  essential,  as  it  enables  the 
operator  to  go  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  prep- 
aration in  shape  for  putting  on ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible,  as  it  cools  rapidly. 

Be  sure  and  watch  the  trees  for  signs  of  growth, 
as  all  binding  must  then  be  removed  at  once. 


the  whole,  which  must  be  kept  constantly  moist. 
The  cracking  of  the  kernels  greatly  accelerates 
the  germination,  and  a  person  can  prepare  600 
or  more  seed  in  a  day.  Take  seed  from  best  trees 
and  avoid  dwarfs  of  any  kinds  like  the  rubra  that 
rot  on  the  tree.  Use  Missions,  Manzanillos,  Asco- 
lanos,  Olbitzas,  and  any  good  kinds  of  either 
pickling  or  oil  olives  as  you  may  desire. 


Frozen  Trees. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  have  from  all  readers  state- 
ments of  conviction  and  observation  along  these 
lines. — Editor.] 


A  PEACH-NECTARINE  TREE. 


To  the  Editor:  Moulton  Harmon,  a  'pocket' 
miner  living  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Sonora  and  on  the  west  slope  of  Bald  mountain, 
has  a  tree,  one  fork  of  which  bears  nectarines 
and  the  other  peaches.  The  tree  has  not  been 
grafted  nor  budded.  The  history  of  the  tree  is 
as  follows :  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  Mr. 
Harmon  brought  home  some  large,  pink-cheeked 
nectarines,  and  after  eating  them  he  planted 
seven  of  the  pits  in  a  small  garden  patch  near 
his  cabin.  Five  of  them  grew,  and  when  they 
bore  fruit,  three  of  them  bore  peaches,  one  bore 
nectarines,  and  one  both  peaches  and  nectarines. 

Mr.  Harmon  noticed  that  the  tree  had  two 
branches  when  about  six  inches  high,  so  at  that 
time  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  have  been  budded 
or  grafted.  He  let  both  branches  grow.  The 
tree  is  now  about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
ground.  It  has  but  one  tap  root,  and  the  forks 
evidently  started  at  the  pit.  The  peaches  and 
nectarines  that  the  tree  bears  are  both  large  and 
with  a  pink  cheek.  The  peach  blossoms  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  nectarine. 

Through  close  observation  and  inquiry,  I  feel 
positive  that  the  tree  has  not  been  budded  or 
grafted,  and  can  see  but  one  way  that  it  has 
come  about,  and  that  is  as  follows:  That  the  pit 
had  two  kernels  in  it  and,  being  a  hybrid  fruit, 
through  pollenization  one  kernel  became  peach 
and  the  other  nectarine ;  that  they  became  bruised 
when  starting  to  grow  and  grew  together,  and 
later  one  of  the  tap  roots  died,  or  perhaps  was 
eaten  off  by  a  gopher,  thereby  making  a  forked 
tree  with  one  tap  root.  F.  J.  Ralph. 

Sonora,  Tuolumne  county,  Cal. 

[Your  facts  are  very  interesting.  Your  theory 
accounting  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  tree  is 
rather  more  elaborate  than  necessary.  The  nec- 
tarine is  simply  a  smooth-skinned  peach  although 
it  has  been  known  and  grown  from  remote  times 
as  a  different  fruit.  Cases  enough  are  on  record 
to  demonstrate  that  the  nectarine  occurs  on  peach 
trees  by  bud  variation,  and  the  peach  may  sport 
on  a  nectarine  tree  in  the  same  way — that  is,  a 
nectarine  bud  (for  what  reason  no  one  knows) 
may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  branch  which  will 
bear  peaches.  This  would  account  for  the  double 
tree  which  you  describe.  The  more  interesting 
fact  which  you  state  is  the  one  which  you  do 
not  emphasize,  viz.,  that  nectarine  pits  grew  a 
preponderance  of  peaches.  This  might  indicate 
that  the  peach  is  the  original  form,  because  of 
the  tendency  to  revert  to  it,  and  this  would  be 
against  the  argument,  which  is  sometimes  ad- 
vanced, that  the  nectarine  is  the  older  and  put 
on  the  fuzz  and  became  a  peach  because  the  fuzz 
would  protect  its  fruit  in  some  way.  We  are 
thankful  to  you  for  reporting  your  observations. 
— Editor.] 


OLIVES  AFTER  GRAFTING. 


To  the  Editor :  Last  September  I  purchased 
an  olive  grove  of  fourteen-year-old  trees  that  had 
been  grafted  the  previous  spring  to  Manzanillos. 
About  half  of  the  best  placed  limbs  on  the  tree 
were  removed  for  grafting,  and  the  rest  of  the 
growth  still  remains.  The  trees  were  irrigated 
once  the  first  part  of  May.  Water  went  out  of 
the  ditcli  the  first  of  June,  and  a  pumping  plant 
had  to  be  put  in  before  any  more  water  could 
be  given  them,  which  was  not  until  August  1st. 

The  grafts,  of  course,  suffered  considerably  dur- 


ing this  time.  They  were  watered  twice  after 
August  1st  and  improved  wonderfully,  some  mak- 
ing as  much  as  a  five-foot  growth,  but  many  are 
not  more  than  eight  inches  long.  These,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  in  spots  where  it  was  a  little 
high  and  hard  to  get  water  to.  The  suckers  were 
all  kept  trimmed  close  off,  even  close  up  to  the 
grafts.  Was  this  proper  or  should  they  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  on  the  stub  close  to  the 
graft  to  keep  up  a  strong  sap  flow? 

Would  it  be  best  to  leave  the  old  limbs  on  an- 
other season  ?  Even  if  in  your  judgment  it  would 
be  generally  better  to  remove  them  now — inas- 
much as  it  is  essential  for  me  to  get  something 
of  a  crop  this  year  to  carry  me  through — could 
they  be  left  on  without  holding  the  grafts  back 
too  much?  Of  course,  I  will  want  them  to  at 
least  make  a  healthy  growth  this  year  and  will 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  it.      H.  R.  B. 

Reedley. 

[For  the  future  work  of  the  orchard  it  would 
be  best  now  to  remove  all  but  the  grafted  limbs 
and  get  the  trees  into  shape  to  bear  large  amounts 
of  the  variety  you  desire.  It  was  right  to  keep 
the  suckers  off  the  grafted  stubs  after  the  scions 
began. to  grow  well.  It  is  also  desirable  to  check 
the  growth  of  suckers  partially  before  that  so  as 
to  increase  the  sap  flow  on  the  scion-buds  and 
force  them  into  activity.  Grafting  part  of  the 
branches  and  leaving  others  to  grow  is  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  sap  pressure,  lest  too  great 
pressure  might  "drown"  the  scion,  cause  gum- 
ming, etc.,  which  would  prevent  its  growth. 

If  you  need  the  bearing  of  the  old  branches, 
they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  those 
trees  which  are  making  most  growth  on  the  grafts, 
because  the  latter  are  strong  enough  to  fight  for 
their  living.  We  should,  however,  remove  the 
old  branches  when  the  grafts  show,  by  their  small 
growth,  that  they  need  more  sap,  and  we  would 
also  make  an  extra  effort  to  build  up  those  trees 
by  getting  water  to  them  regularly  next  sum- 
mer.-— Editor.] 


GERMINATION  OF  TWIN-KERNEL  ALMONDS 


To  the  Editor .-  In  answer  to  your  request  for 
my  experiments  in  the  germination  of  almonds,  I 
remark  that  I  have  made  a  test  of  these,  plant- 
ing them  in  seed  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
find  that  the  double-kerneled  ones  germinated 
and  grew  just  as  well  as  those  with  the  single 
kernel. 

Following  up  this  experiment,  I  broke  the  shells 
so  that  they  would  germinate  quicker.  The  dou- 
ble kerneled  ones  were  planted  by  themselves. 
In  the  nursery  rows  this  plant  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed, so  that  two  sprouts  would  come  out  of  the 
one  seed.  One  of  these,  however,  could  be  easily 
pulled  up  and  the  other  left. 

I  noticed  in  this  test  that  there  was  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  seedlings  which  immediately 
made  lateral  roots,  while  others  made  straight 
roots.  This  is  also  very  common  when  planted 
in  nursery  rows.  Now  the  question  arises  in  my 
mind,  why  do  some  of  the  seedlings  make  laterals 
and  others  not?  There  is  some  reason  for  this 
which  I  am  unable  to  determine.  You  perhaps, 
with  your  long  experience  in  experimenting,  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  matter,  which 
I  consider  of  some  value,  because  in  recent  years 
the  planter  has  objected  to  this  straight  root. 

My  belief  has  always  been  that  the  one  is  just 
as  good  as  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  in  dig- 
ging the  trees  out  of  the  nursery  rows  the  tap 
root  is  cut.  From  this  cut  the  root  commences 
to  make  lateral  roots,  just  the  same  as  the  top 
will  throw  out  branches  when  cut  back.  In  this 
testing  of  the  almond  pits,  I  noticed  that  where 
we  had  pulled  out  one  of  these  seedlings,  about 
two  weeks  ago,  and  which  we  replanted,  the  root 
had  commenced  to  throw  out  new  rootlets  from 
the  broken  place. 

Why  there  should  be  such  an  objection  to 
straight-rooted  almond  trees  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know.  If  that  rule  applies,  why  do  they  not  ob- 
ject to  the  straight  tap  root  of  the  walnut?  I! 
the  straight-rooted  almond  is  not  satisfactory, 
then  I  should  say  that  the  straight-rooted  walnut 
would  be  still  worse. 

I  read  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  recently  an 
extract  from  a  paper  that  had  been  read  at  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa  Barbara,  by 
an  authority  on  walnut  culture,  who  said  :  "Select 
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for  planting  thrifty  trees,  two  or  three  years  old, 
with  tap  roots  not  less  than  two  feet  long." 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter, 
and  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  you 
to  give  it  a  little  thought.        Joiix  Vai.lance. 

San  Franeisco. 

[Mr.  Vallance's  demonstration  of  the  germinat- 
ing behavior  of  the  almond  will  be  interesting  to 
many.  To  us  it  seems  unreasonable  to  insist 
either  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  tap 
root,  because,  if  the  tree  is  set  in  deep  free  soil, 


it  will  assume  its  habit  of  deep  rooting,  any  May. 
It  is  as  natural  for  the  almond  root  to  go  down- 
ward as  for  the  sparks  to  fly  upward.  We  have 
seen  transplanted  almonds  which  had  lost  their 
tap  roots  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tree  dig- 
ging, sending  other  roots  directly  downward  from 
the  cut  end  of  the  old  tap  root.  There  is  a  Lot 
of  time  wasted  in  discussions  about  tap  roots:  it 
is  more  important  to  give  attention  to  planting 
well  in  good  soil,  when  the  soil  is  in  the  right 
condition  for  planting.  When  that  is  done  the 
tree  will  look  after  its  own  roots. — Editor.  1 


Values  for  Stock  Foods. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor] 

We  have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion: "1  would  like  to  find  what  the  present  mar- 
ket value  is  (approximately  of  course)  of  the 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteids  in  roughages  like 
alfalfa  and  wheat  hay,  in  soft  feed  like  beet  pulp, 
carrots,  stock  beets  and  in  concentrates  like  soy 
bean  meal,  corn,  middlings,  etc." 

The  writer  of  the  above  realizes  that  all  such 
statements  of  values  based  on  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  even  upon  digestibility,  are  very  roughly 
approximate  and  will  have  to  be  taken  from  that 
light.  In  the  table  below  we  give  the  composi- 
tion from  a  feeding  standpoint  of  various  foods 
of  all  three  classes  named  above,  also  a  statement 
of  digestability,  based  on  Bulletin  164  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  different  feeds  will  see  at 
once  that  the  calculated  value  is  often  far  off 
from  the  actual  value. 

In  the  first  place  different  samples  of  the  same 
thing,  alfalfa  or  whatnot,  will  differ  greatly  from 
one  another.  In  the  second  place  there  will  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of  any  food  utilized 
by  the  different  animals  and  by  the  same  animal 
under  different  conditions,  and  thirdly  one  food 
might  be  much  more  valuable  than  another  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  the  stock  relished  it,  or  on 
account  of  the  way  it  combined  with  other  foods, 
or  on  account  of  some  physical  benefit  to  the 
animal,  even  if  the  two  foods  might  contain  about 
equal  amounts  of  material  that  would  be  di- 
gestible. This  explains  why  there  are  so  many 
discrepancies  in  the  calculated  value  and  the 
actual  value  of  many  foods  quoted. 

The  cost  given  is  somewhere  near  San  Francisco 
wholesale  price  and  the  feeder  will  have  to  change 
the  figures  according  to  the  cost  to  him.  For  the 
different  varieties  of  hay  alfalfa  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  calculating  values,  alfalfa  being  the  cheapest 
hay  to  produce  there  is.  The  small  value  to  the 
grain  hays  by  calculation  is  misleading,  for  these 


MATERIAL                    Protein  Carbo 

Alfalfa  hay                     17.60  39.31 

Barley  hay                      11.11  50.37 

Wheat  hay                      5.96  55.35 

Wild  oat  hay                    5.70  39.24 

Bur  clover  hay                10.50  42.92 

Rye  grass  hay                   5.09  47.96 

Green  alfalfa                    4.94  7.90 

Alfileria                             2.83  9.81 

Beets,  mangels                 1.40  5.50 

Beets,  sugar                    1.80  15.00 

Beet  pulp,  fresh                1.15  6.25 

Beet  pulp,  dried                8.10  53.03 

Carrots                             1.10  7.60 

Green  corn                      1.80  12.20 

Pie  melons  77  2.88 

Potatoes                            2.10  17.30 

Pumpkins                          1.30  5.2" 

Turnips                             1.10  6.20 

Barley,  grain                   12.52  6s.91 

Corn,  Indian                     10.30  70.40 

Corn,  Egyptian                10.06  68.35 

Corn,  Kaffir                      9.90  74.90 

Milo  maise                      10.70  72.20 

Oats                                11.80  59.70 

Wheat                               9.00  77.05 

Dried  peas                      24.60  57.50 

Whole  milk                      3.60  4.9" 

Skim  milk                       3.30  5.30 

Buttermilk                       4.00  4.5" 

Rolled  barley                 12.23  68.29 

Soya  bean  meal              44.74  25.79 

Wheat  bran                    15.78  56.20 

Middlings                         15.22  60.55 

Chop                                   3.81  53.17 

Brewers  grains               20.14  47.11 

Cocoanut  meal                19.51  42.12 

Linseed  meal                  30,70  37.95 

Malt  sprouts                   19.53  45.17 

Rolled  oats                     12.30  66.80 

Shorts                             16.27  58.65 


arc  much  better  than  alfalfa  for  certain  uses,  even 
if  under  certain  other  conditions  alfalfa  hay 
would  give  much  cheaper  nutriment.  For  the  green 
feeds  like  stock  beets,  green  corn,  etc.,  green 
alfalfa  is  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  with  a 
value  of  $2.50  per  ton,  possibly  the  average  cost, 
or  value  delivered  at  the  stable.  This  also  makes 
the  other  green  feeds  appear  to  have  too  small  a 
value.  If  a  person  wants  to  give  green  alfalfa  or 
alfalfa  hay  a  different  value  than  has  been  given 
a  little  arithmetic  will  show  what  value  should  be 
given  in  the  tables  to  the  other  foods.  For  the 
concentrated  feeds  bran  at  $25  per  ton  is  used. 
In  this  instance  if  dried  beet  pulp  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  bran  rather  than  with  green  alfalfa  it 
should  be  given  a  value  of  about  $34.80  per  ton. 

California  Conditions. — On  accounl  of  Califor- 
nia conditions  being  radically  different  in  feeding 
from  the  East,  we  are  using  an  entirely  different 
method  of  calculating  values.  In  the  East  the 
protein  or  proteids  are  of  especial  value  on  ac- 
count of  general  deficiency  in  natural  roughage. 
Here  the  alfalfa  hay  is  so  cheap  and  general  that 
no  special  value  should  be  given  to  the  protein, 
so  it  is  simply  given  an  equal  value  with  the  car- 
bohydrates, for  it  has  the  same  value  as  the  latter 
in  producing  heat  and  energy.  Fat  is  given  2V4 
times  the  value  of  protein  and  carbohydrates,  for 
it  has  that  much  more  heating  value  in  the  system. 
If  any  change  should  be  made  those  foods  con- 
taining lots  of  fats  should  be  valued  quite  a  little 
higher. 

The  first  three  columns  have  to  do  with  the 
composition  of  the  food,  the  second  three  with  the 
pounds  per  hundred  that  are  actually  digestible. 
The  total  value  is  in  the  amount  digested,  not  in 
composition.  The  cost  column  is  approximate 
cost,  per  ton,  the  last  column  the  calculated  value 
per  ton  as  compared  with  alfalfa  hay  at  $10.00, 
fresh  alfalfa  at  $2.50  and  bran  at  $25.00.  As 
before  stated  this  calculated  value  is  often  far 
from  the  actual  value 
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LIVESTOCK  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor] 

The  annual  report  of  the  Portland  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company  and  a  weekly  statement  of  mar- 
ket conditions  that  has  come  to  hand  should  give 
the  California  stockmen  some  valuable  food  for 
1  bought  •especially  with  the  bay  city  markets  cut 
up  into  three  or  four  different  sets  of  buyers  and 
certain  vigorous  attacks  developing  with  every 
suggestion  for  stockyards  for  California.  There 
were  received  during  the  year  in  the  Portland 
yards  76,521  cattle,  2.7!)8  "calves,  120,953  hogs, 
255,007  sheep  and  2,413  horses  and  mules,  alto- 
gether 5,666  cars  of  stock.  In  1911  there  were 
5,844  cars,  in  1910  5,408  and  in  1909,  when  the 
yards  started,  1,417  cars.  The  stockyards  is  the 
determining  market  of  the  whole  Northwest, 
drawing  extensively  upon  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, California  and  AVashington,  as  well  as  upon 
other  States  as  far  East  as  Missouri  to  a  less 
degree.  During  1912  California  shipped  in  6,692 
cattle,  a  little  more  than  half  of  what  she  shipped 
in  the  previous  year.  The  stockyards  gives  a 
market  for  every  man's  stock  whenever  they  are 
ready  for  the  market,  and  the  weekly  letter  gives 
a  good  idea  about  the  condition  of  the  market 
at  any  lime.  That  for  the  week  ending  January 
24,  for  example,  shows  all  kinds  of  stock  firm. 
The  prices  for  that  time  ran  with  the  best  steers 
selling  at  $8.00;  cows  $6.75  to  $7.00  and  heifers 
$7.25  to  $7.65.  The  veal  market  was  strong  at 
$9.00  for  choice  light  calves,  bulls  and  stags 
steady.  Hogs  on  Thursday  were  going  at  from 
$7.50  to  $7.75,  which  was  better  than  earlier  in 
the  week.  Wethers  sold  from  $6.25  to  $6.50  and 
ewes  at  $5.50,  lambs  at  $7.00  to  $7.35. 

•  *  # 

That  cow  testing  is  a  profitable  thing  is  pretty 
well  demonstrated  by  the  report  of  the  Ferndale 
Cow  Testing  Association,  which  is  winding  up  its 
fourth  year.  Instead  of  quitting  with  laurels  the 
demand  for  more  testing  is  so  strong  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  association  will  start  with  two  testers 
next  month.  A  year  ago  it  was  the  only  testing 
association  in  the  State.  Now  there  are  several 
others  in  operation  and  more  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  the  Humboldt  county  dairymen  have  to 
expand  in  order  to  keep  at  the  forefront  of  pro- 
gress. That  Bulletin  233  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  on  the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing 
Association  ought  to  be  read  by  every  dairyman. 

•  «  • 

Speaking  of  Humboldt  county  dairymen  re- 
minds one  of  turnips.  As  a  large  percentage  of 
dairymen  have  agreed  not  to  feed  turnips  any 
more  and  as  the  creameries  have  agreed  not  to 
buy  milk  from  dairymen  who  feed  turnips,  that 
crop  looks  to  be  in  a  bad  way  as  the  overripe 
turnips  used  to  put  the  milk.  There  is  lots  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  turnips  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
abuses  in  feeding  by  a  few  inconsiderate  dairy- 
men can  keep  the  others  from  growing  and  feed- 
ing them  the  right  way  for  more  than  a  season  or 
so.  It  is  unfortunate  that  one  man  has  to  suffer 
for  another  man's  sins,  but  such  things  often  hap-- 
pen. 

#  #  * 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  men  are  bound  to  be 
heard  from  more  even  than  they  have  been  it 
seems.  The  Association  has  decided  to  hold  three 
big  sales  this  spring,  at  Omaha,  April  29;  Chicago, 
May  1,  and  at  St.  Louis,  May  2.  The  sales  of  the 
other  breeds  have  been  so  successful  that  the  An- 
gus men  are  going  to  get  on  the  bandwagon  also 
and  have  put  up  a  lot  of  money  as  prizes  to  bring 
out  a  fine  quality  of  stock.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sales  they  are  sending  word  to  every 
breeder  to  see  that  his  State  legislature  appro- 
priates a  good  big  sum  for  awards  to  State  live- 
stock breeders  for  awards  at  the  1915  Fair.  Cali- 
foi  nians  are  not  the  only  ones  interested  by  a  long 
shot,  all  States  and  all  breeds  seem  to  be  planning 
to  beat  out  other  States  and  other  breeds.  We 
are  going  to  see  a  fine  display  of  Angus  at 
the  Exposition  and  the  way  that  this  breed  has 
been  winning  in  carlots  and  single  steers  all  over 
the  East,  the  display  will  be  well  worth  seeing. 

#  #  # 

The  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  harness 
horse  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition seems  to  be  a  good  deal  up  in  the  air  and 
the  directors  have  not  decided  yet  what  kind  of 
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a  track  can  be  provided.  Unless  there  is  some 
change  it  would  seem  that  the  harness  horse  was 
to  be  given  little  more  attention  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  is  regrettable.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  first-class  track  for  other  purposes 
than  horse  racing  and  the  merits  of  the  harness 
horse  are  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  best  kind 
of  treatment.  The  interests  of  the  farmer,  it  is 
true,  are  more  with  the  drafter  than  the  harness 
horse  and  thoroughbred,  but  it  will  be  an  unfor- 
tunate time  for  the  farmer  when  there  is  no  incen- 
tive toward  breeding  horses  for  something  besides 
weight  and  muscle.  From  all  over  the  world  men 
who  are  interested  in  good  horseflesh  will  come 
to  the  Fair  and  it  would  seem  peculiar  if  Cali- 
fornia, noted  for  its  fine  horses,  appeared  to  forget 
that  harness  horses  and  thoroughbreds  ever  had 
any  value.  From  an  economic  standpoint  it  is 
interesting  to  note  at  this  time  that  the  U.  S. 
government  has  recently  purchased  four  of  the 
best  thoroughbreds  that  could  be  secured  for  its 
work  in  breeding  good  cavalry  horses.  It  would 
be  funny  if  California  was  turning  down  good 
horses  just  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
going  after  them. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor] 

A  subscriber  has  had  excellent  success  with  a 
certain  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  one  that  was  quite 
profitable,  and  he  wants  to  make  a  further  use  of 
it.  He  invested  in  a  set  of  apparatus,  learned 
how  to  operate  it,  and  then  began  to  test  his 
cream.  The  home  test  was  eight  points  higher 
than  the  creamery  test  and  kept  that  way  until  he 
asked  the  creamery  how  it  happened.  Then  the 
creamery  test  worked  up  to  the  home  test  and 
both  have  remained  the  same  ever  since. 

This  test  has  been  so  profitable  on  the  creamery- 
man  that  this  dairyman  is  going  to  try  it  on  his 
cows  to  see  if  they  will  also  do  better,  and  wants 
to  know,  not  how  to  make  the  test,  but  how  to 
apply  it. 

Applying  the  Test. — It  is  best  to  test  the  milk 
once  a  month.  More  frequent  testing  is  unneces- 
sary, less  frequent  rather  unreliable.  That 
monthly  test  will  show  accurately  how  much  fat 
the  animal  produces  during  the  year.  It  is  as 
often  as  the  testing  is  done  in  the  Cow  Testing 
Associations  and  as  often  as  the  milk  is  tested 
in  the  purebred  dairy  cattle  associations,  where 
our  great  world's  records  are  made,  although 
there  the  milk  for  official  records  is  also  weighed 
every  milking  as  well. 

Two  milkings  are  taken,  preferably  the  milk 
from  the  evening's  milking  and  that  from  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  All  of  this  milk  is  weighed  and 
a  certain  small  amount  of  each  taken.  These  two 
samples  are  mixed  and  a  composite  sample  taken 
from  it  and  the  fat  therein  accurately  determined. 
This  shows  the  total  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk 
from  24  hours '  work  of  the  dairy  cow. 

For  Example. — For  example,  the  total  weight 
of  the  milk  in  the  two  miikings  may  be  25  pounds. 
The  sample  will  show  that  this  milk  contains  4% 
fat,  or  four  pounds  of  fat  in  100  of  milk.  There- 
fore in  the  25  pounds  of  milk  which  represents 
one  day's  work  of  the  cow  there  is  one  pound 
of  fat.  If  she  gives  more  milk,  or  less,  and  has 
a  different  test  a  little  arithmetic  will  show  how 
much  fat  she  gives  per  day. 

Now,  in  the  cow  testing  associations  the  test 
does  not  represent  only  the  fat  in  the  milk  of  one 
day,  it  represents  the  milk  of  a  whole  month. 
The  tester  counts  back  15  days  and  ahead  15 
days,  multiplies  by  30  or  31,  and  credits  the  cow 
with  one  month's  fat.  If  it  is  a  pound  a  day  she 
gets  30  pounds  to  her  credit.  If  it  is  .80  pounds  it 
amounts  to  24  pounds  for  the  month,  and  so  on. 

It  is  best  to  count  the  day  of  the  test  as  the 
middle  of  the  month,  rather  than  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  month,  as  a  cow  usually  gives  less  fat 
at  the  end  of  a  month's  milking  than  she  did  at 
the  start.  Thus,  if  the  test  is  made  on  June  1st, 
the  tester  in  his  figuring  counts  from  May  16  to 
•lime  15,  inclusive,  or  31  days,  rather  than  from 
June  1  to  30.  Also  if  a  cow  freshens  on  May  20th, 
and  her  milk  is  first  used  on  May  24,  he  counts 
back  only  7  days  and  ahead  15  days,  or  22  days  in 
all.  Likewise  he  cuts  her  month  short  on  drying, 
or  lengthens  it  out  according  as  the  date  of  the 
nearest  test  comes,  so  as  to  give  her  due  credit 
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Word  has  come  that  the  Humboldt  County 
Dairymen's  Association  has  decided  to  affiliate 
with  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  according 
to  the  plans  and  constitution  of  the  latter.  This 
will  cost  each  member  of  the  county  association 
10  cents  a  year,  a  small  sum,  but  productive  of  big 
returns  from  the  way  the  State  organization  is 
fixing  up  our  dairy  laws  and  keeping  the  city 
clubs  from  interfering  and  the  way  it  is  helping 
out  in  other  respects. 

The  work  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  the 
State  Association  activities  seems  to  be  appre- 
ciated, according  to  the  following  letter  by  S.  A. 
W.  Carver,  secretary,  who  has  done  a  big  part  of 
the  work  in  drawing  up  the  proposed  dairy  law. 
This  letter  says  in  part:  "The  article  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  25  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  regarding  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  the  best  and  most  sensible  I  have  seen.  I  can 
use  120  copies  of  that  issue  to  good  advantage." 
It  has  been  the  fashion  officially  to  rely  on  the 
jtuberculin  test  to  clean  up  the  herds.  Most  dairy- 
men seem  to  have  found  that  good  care  and  the 
removal  of  animals  that  really  are  not  physically 
fit  is  the  rational  way  of  doing  things. 


for  the  fat  given.  By  this  policy  the  real  amount 
of   fat   produced    is    shown    with  remarkable 

accuracy. 

Variations  in  Test. — It  is  misleading  to  judge 
a  cow  by  only  one  test.  As  a  rule  a  cow  gives  a 
good  deal  more  milk  when  fresh  than  when  far 
along  in  milk,  though  her  milk  is  not  so  rich.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  because  she  tested  only  3.5 
when  fresh  she  tested  only  3.5  when  well  along 
in  milking,  would  be  doing  the  cow  a  rank  injus- 
tice. 

A  person  might  perhaps  make  a  fair  approxi- 
mation of  the  value  of  a  cow  by  testing  the  milk 
when  fresh,  half  way  along  in  milking  period  and 
a  month  before  dry,  but  that  would  not  be  as  good 
as  to  test  every  month.  The  whole  milk  should 
also  be  tested  rather  than  a  part,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  milk  is  much  less  rich  than  the  latter  part. 
In  fact  the  last  pint  of  milk  is  several  times  richer 
in  fat  that  the  first  pint. 

The  milk  should  also  be  tested  when  the  cows 
are  given  their  usual  feed  and  handled  in  the 
usual  way,  as  anything  out  of  the  way  may 
greatly  influence  the  composition  and  flow  of 
milk.  As  a  rule  milk  produced  when  the  cow  is 
off  normal,  say  when  she  is  in  heat,  is  richer  than 
usual,  though  there  is  less  of  it.  Likewise  a  cow 
that  freshens  in  poor  condition  may  make  a  bad 
showing,  but  the  next  calf  do  well  if  she  is  well 
kept.  ' 

Effect  of  Age. — In  trying  out  a  young  cow  it  is 
well  to  have  some  method  of  judging  what  she 
will  be  later  on.  Heifers  with  their  first  calves 
usually  test  somewhat  higher  than  older  cows, 
though  not  enough  higher  to  amount  to  anything 
of  importance.  Young  cows  that  test  very  high 
usually  approach  normal  in  the  composition  of 
their  milk  very  rapidly  in  future  calvings. 

The  different  purebred  dairy  cattle  associations 
have  regular  schedules  for  admission  to  advanced 
registry  for  the  different  ages,  but  possibly  the 
actual  records  of  young  and  old  cows  will  be  more 
accurate  as  showing  what  a  young  cow  promises 
to  do  later  on. 

For  example  the  records  of  two  year-olds  re- 
corded during  a  certain  period  in  one  of  the  dairy 
associations  was  362  pounds  of  fat  per  year,  and 
in  another  365  pounds.  Aged  cows  in  each  case 
made  a  little  over  100  pounds  a  year  better  than 
the  young  cows,  and  cows  with  their  second  calf 
were  about  half  way  between.  In  other  words  a 
cow  with  her  first  calf  ought  to  produce  about 
three-fourths  as  much  fat  as  when  she  reached 
good  milking  age. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  on  breed 
characteristics,  but  the  above  will  show  how  the 
amount  of  fat  during  the  year,  or  the  milking 
season,  is  calculated.  First  the  milk  of  two  con- 
secutive milkings  is  weighed  and  a  composite 
sample  taken  and  tested.  That  shows  the  fat  per 
day,  which  in  turn  shows  the  amount  per  month 
and  the  test  of  every  month  will  make  the  test  for 
the  year. 

Test  Bottles. — Although  it  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  subject,  a  few  words  might  be  said  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  acquainted  with  cream  testing  as 
they  can  see  it  at  the  creamery  any  day,  but  not 
acquainted  with  the  testing  of  milk.  The  first 
difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  bottles  used. 
Iu  the  test  the  fat  in  milk  or  cream  is  driven  up 
into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  where  the  amount  is 
shown  at  once  by  a  scale  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Cream  has  so  much  fat  in  it  that  the  bottles 
have  to  have  a  very  thick  neck,  which  makes  t lie 
reading  of  the  test  rather  difficult.  The  neck  of 
the  milk  bottle  is  thinner  and  the  fat  much  easier 
to  read.  The  whole  test  is  also  slightly  easier  to 
put  through  than  the  cream  test,  although  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  method. 

There  are,  by  the  way,  variations  in  the  test 
bottles  and  a  person  should  always  buy  from  a 
reputable  house,  and  if  desired,  an  inspector  from 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau  will  examine  the  bottles 
to  see  if  they  are  accurate. 


VETERINARY  PROBLEMS. 


Wound  in  Teat. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  an  excellent  grade  Jer- 
sey cow  with  an  open  slit  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  ari  inch  in  the  side  of  one  teat.  I  have 
lacerated  the  edges  and  stitched  the  slit  well  to- 
gether many  times  but  the  milk  will  ooze  out 
and  prevent  healing  together.  I.  have  used  num- 
berless milk  tubes  to  no  avail,  as  the  flange  on 
the  tubes  loose  out.  When  I  remove  the  flange 
the  tubes  creep  up  into  the  udder  and  it  is  a 
trouble  to  get  them  out  again.— A  25-Years'  Sub- 
scriber, Tehama  County. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELEY 

Wounds  of  a  quiescent  udder  usually  heal,  but 
if  the  cow  is  in  milk  and  the  lesions  involve  the 
teats  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  heal  the  wound, 
as  the  irritation  delays  or  interrupts  the  healing 
process.  The  following  lotion  is  one  of  the  very 
best  to  use  for  teat  wounds : 

Tinct.  Iodine   2  oz. 

Tinet.  Arnica   2  oz. 

Glycerine   2  oz. 

Comp.  Tinct.  Benzoine  2  oz. 

Mix  and  apply  twice  daily  after  washing  witli 
5%  solution  carbolic  acid  and  castile  soap. 

Your  milk  tube  must  be  an  ancient  one,  as  all 
milk  tubes  of  today  are  self-retainers  and  could 
not  slip  into  the  udder.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
boil  the  tube  previous  to  each  using  as  you  may 
cause  an  infection  of  the  udder  by  a  filthy  tube. 

Failure  to  Breed. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  young  Jersey  heifer 
which  had  her  first  calf  last  June.  Of  late  the 
cream  we  get  from  her  milk  seems  bitter  and  gets 
more  so  the  longer  it  stands  and  the  butter 
churned  from  it  is  of  course  the  same  way.  I 
have  also  been  unable  to  get  her  with  calf  again. 
Please  give  me  any  information  you  may  be  able 
to  impart. — Subscriber,  Acampo. 

As  long  as  she  has  had  one  calf  it  is  proof  that 
she  is  not  sterile.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the 
last  parturition  her  cervix  (neck  of  womb)  was 
lacerated  and  scar  tissue  has  formed  occluding 
the  passage  of  the  male  fluid.  An  examination  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian  would  reveal  the  correct- 
ness of  the  diagnosis  and  an  operation  could  be 
performed  correcting  the  fault. 

Diseased  Uterus  of  Mare. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  brood  mare  that  has 
given  me  two  fine  colts,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  her  with  foal.  She 
takes  service  and  then  refuses  service  for  three 
or  four  months,  and  about  the  time  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  is  safe  with  foal  she  will  p;iss 
off  great  quantities  of  mattery  substance.  I  have 
had  her  thoroughly  washed  out  with  Lysol  pre- 
vious to  breeding,  but  so  far  she  has  repeated  this 
performance  each  time  about  three  or  four  months 
after  service.  Can  you  give  me  any  help  in  the 
matter? — Subscriber,  Ceres. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  ovaries  or  uterus;  per- 
haps mumification  of  a  foetus.  I  would  irrigate 
with  a  normal  salt  solution  (teaspoon  salt  to 
each  pint  of  warm  water)  once  daily.  I  would 
insert  the  solution  through  the  neck  of  the  womb 
into  the  uterus.  Report  progress  after  ten  days, 
(iive  internally  V12  ounce  daily  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


How  to  Use  the  Babcock  Test. 
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Increasing  the  Duty  of  Water. 


We  have  found  In  California  that  of  the 
two  things  required  for  the  production  of 
good  crops,  land  and  water,  the  latter  is 
the  more  important.  Therefore  when 
water  is  scarce  everything  we  can  do  to 
increase  our  supplies  of  irrigating  water, 
or  everything  we  can  do  to  make  less 
water  give  as  good  results  as  the  amount 
used  before,  is  the  same  as  adding  more 
valuable  laud  to  our  public  wealth.  Some 
important  suggestions  as  to  possible 
methods  of  saving  water  were  given  by 
Prof.  B.  A.  Etcheverry,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Irrigation,  University  of 
California,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Twentieth  National  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  few  of  which  are  briefly 
stated  here. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  the  high- 
est duty  of  water  is  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  available  water  supply 
when  fully  developed  will  only  serve  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  area  of  land 
adapted  to  irrigation  in  the  arid  and 
s»mi-arid  region,  and  that  wasteful  irri- 
gation has  been  the  main  cause  of  over 
10%  of  the  irrigated  lands  becoming  unfit 
for  crop  production  through  water-logging 
and  the  accumulation  of  alkali  salts  in 
the  surface  soil. 

Hicii  Cost,  Goon  Use. — Where  water  is 
most  needed  for  irrigation  it  is  generally 
most  valuable,  and  if  the  payment  for  this 
water  is  based  on  measurements  of  the 
volume  delivered  to  the  irrigator  the 
water  will  be  used  with  care  and  skill, 
which  will  make  the  duty  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  water  is  plentiful  and 
cheap  and  sold  on  a  flat  charge  per  acre, 
or  where  the  irrigator  is  protected  by  a 
water  right  which  entitles  him  to  an  ex- 
cess of  water,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  water,  crude  and 
wasteful  methods  of  irrigation  prevail  and 
the  duty  is  low. 

In  the  Riverside  district  in  southern 
California  the  gross  duty  on  9000  acres  of 
land  irrigated  by  the  Riverside  Water 
Company's  system  averaged  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  a  depth  of  2.3  feet. 

As  compared  to  this  the  average  gross 
duty  for  the  arid  region  as  obtained  by 
the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  4 % 
acre  feet  per  acre  for  all  crops. 

Losses  of  Water. — The  losses  of  water 
which  produce  a  low  duty  are: 

1.  The  loss  which  occurs  by  seepage  and 
evaporation  in  the  conveyance  of  water 
in  canals. 

2.  The  loss  by  deep  percolation  into  the 
soil. 

3.  The  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion. 

4.  The  loss  of  water  by  surface  run-off 
or  waste  at  the  ends  of  fields  or  furrows. 

Conveyance  Losses. — In  a  new  canal 
system  of  unlined  earth  canals  the  water 
delivered  to  the  farms  is  probably  not 
more  than  40'/(  of  the  water  diverted.  For 
old  canals  in  good  condition  the  efficiency 
may  be  increased  to  65  or  70%. 

In  73  ditches  in  the  Western  States  the 
average  loss  per  mile  of  ditch  was  found 
to  be  5.77%  of  the  entire  flow.  Large 
canals  in  general  lose  less  in  proportion 
than  small  ones.  The  conveyance  losses 
are  due  to  evaporation  as  well  as  per- 
colation, but  contrary  to  a  common  belief, 
the  losses  by  evaporation  from  flowing 
water  in  a  canal  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  of  seepage.  The 
average  daily  evaporation  for  the  irriga- 
tion season  will  generally  not  exceed 
about  one-fourth  inch  per  day,  which  is 
from  25  to  75  times  less  than  the  rates  of 
seepage  losses. 

The  greater  proportionate  conveyance 
loss  of  water  for  small  canals  than  for 
larger  areas  shows  the  economy  in  water 
to  be  gained  by  adopting  the  practice  of 


rotation  for  the  operation  of  the  smaller 
laterals  at  least  and  by  planning  the  sys- 
tems so  as  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible 
the  mileage  of  smaller  ditches. 

Effect  ok  Different  Lininos. — A  good 
oil  lining,  constructed  with  heavy  asphalt, 
road  oil,  applied  on  the  ditch  sides  and 
bed  at  the  rate  of  about  3  gallons  per 
square  yard  will  stop  50  to  60%  of  the 
seepage.  A  well  constructed  clay  puddle 
lining  is  as  efficient  as  a  good  oil  lining. 

A  thin  cement  mortar  lining  about  1 
inch  thick,  made  of  one  part  cement  to 
four  of  sand,  will  prevent  75%  of  the 
seepage. 

A  first-class  concrete  lining,  3  inches 
thick,  made  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two 
of  sand  and  four  of  gravel,  will  stop  95% 
of  the  seepage. 

The  cost  of  an  oil  lining  is  about  one- 
half  cent  per  square  foot  (in  California). 
Cement  mortar  lining  1  inch  thick  costs 
about  3  to  4  cents  a  square  foot.  Cement 
concrete  2  inches  thick  costs  about  6 
cents,  and  3  inches  thick  about  S  cents  a 
square  foot.  These  prices  do  not  include 
the  trimming  and  preparation  of  the  ditch 
before  the  lining  is  put  on,  which  would 
add  from  %  to  1 1 cents  per  square  foot. 

An  oil  lining  stops  only  a  part  of  the 
seepage  losses,  and  while  it  will  resist 
erosion  well,  it  probably  will  not  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds  for  more  than  one 
season  unless  a  high  velocity  is  used,  and 
it  will  not  stop  the  activities  of  burrow- 
ing animals. 

Clay  puddle  will  not  prevent  the  bur- 
rowing of  animals  and  weeds  grow  rap- 
idly, especially  since  the  velocity  of  the 
water  must  be  small  in  order  to  prevent 
the  eroding  or  washing  of  the  lining. 

Advantages  of  Concrete. — The  feasi- 
bility of  using  concrete  linings  will  de- 
pend on  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
water  loss  and  on  the  necessity  for  pre- 
vention of  water-logging  of  the  land  be- 
low by  the  seepage  water.  Other  benefits 
are  the  decreased  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  and  the  greater  safety.  There 
are  no  weeds  to  contend  with,  no  breaks 
to  mend,  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
patrolling  is  largely  eliminated. 

It  does  not  require  a  large  loss  nor  a 
very  high  price  for  water  for  this  annual 
value  to  represent  the  interest  and  de- 
preciation on  a  capital  sufficient  to  put 
in  a  first-class  concrete  lining. 

Loss  BT  Deep  Percolation. — This  loss 
la  largely  dependent  on  the  distance  the 
water  is  run  over  the  field  or  in  the  fur- 
rows, and  on  the  volume  or  head  of  water 
used.  This  loss  may  be  much  decreased, 
if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  proper  irri- 
gation practice,  using  frequent  light  irri- 
gations instead  of  heavy  irrigations. 

Experiments  carried  on  in  a  southern 
California  citrus  grove,  irrigated  with 
furrows  660  feet  long,  showed  that  the 
upper  end  of  the  furrows  the  water  had 
percolated  down  to  a  depth  of  27  feet, 
while  for  the  lower  half  of  the  furrows 
the  depth  of  percolation  was  only  about 
4  feet. 

To  decrease  the  loss  by  deep  percola- 
tion the  remedy  is  to  divide  the  field  or 
orchard  into  short  furrows  or  runs,  the 
length  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  to  run  the  water  more  quickly 
in  the  furrows  or  over  the  fields  by  using 
larger  heads,  especially  for  porous  soils. 
This  will  usually  require  the  practice  of 
rotation,  at  least  for  the  smaller  farms 
or  orchards,  which  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  decreasing  the  conveyance  losses 
and  of  shortening  the  length  of  time  in- 
volved in  applying  the  water. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
less  due  to  deep  percolation  will  average 
no  less  than  2a%  of  the  water  delivered 
to  the  farm. 

Loss  by  Evaporation. — The  average  of 


Your  Soil  IS  Good 


YOU  say  your  soil  isn't  all  that 
it  should  be  ?  It's  not  the  soil 
that's  wrong.  It's  you.  You 
don't  use  a  good  fertilizer.  The  man 
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the  results  obtained  at  six  stations  of  the 
irrigation  investigations  of  the  TJ.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shows  that  for 
soils  receiving  a  6-inch  depth  of  water  on 
the  surface  the  evaporation  loss  for  a 
period  of  30  days  was  2.12  inches  for 
soils  not  cultivated  after  the  irrigation, 
and  1.58  inches  for  soils  cultivated  three 
days  after  irrigation.  Cultivation  caused 
a  saving  of  25%  of  the  loss. 

Where  the  water  is  applied  in  furrows 
(he  loss  by  evaporation  can  be  further 
diminished  by  using  deep  furrows,  which 
do  not  wet  the  surface  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  shallow  -furrows  or  surface  flood- 
ing, thus  permitting  cultivation  soon 
after  the  irrigation. 


Conclusions. — These  losses  when  as- 
sembled indicate  that  for  an  average  sys- 
tem the  conveyance  loss  may  be  fully 
40%  of  the  water  diverted,  and  of  the 
amount  delivered  25%  or  more  may  be 
lost  by  deep  percolation,  25%  may  be' lost 
by  soil  evaporation,  and  10%  lost  by  sur- 
face run-off;  the  total  of  these  losses 
would  be  76%  of  the  water  diverted. 

By  adopting  the  means  of  conservation 
which  have  been  used  successfully  in 
irrigated  district^  where  water  is  valu- 
able, the  waste  and  loss  may  be  so  de- 
creased that  the  water  supply  will  serve 
two  or  three  times  the  area  served  with 
the  irrigation  methods  now  prevailing  in 
many  sections. 


Irrigation  Before  Sowing. 


The  great  advantage  in  the  case  of 
many  field  crops  of  getting  water  into 
land  by  tillage  and  afterward  holding  it 
there  by  conservation-culture  is  forcibly 
set  forth  by  H.  W.  Campbell,  the  dry- 
farming  apostle,  who  has  spent  much 
time  on  this  coast  of  late  and  has  made 
some  very  true  observations.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  way  Mr.  Campbell  puts  it 
in  his  Scientific  Parmer: 

During  the  past,  two  months  we  have 
spent  almost  all  our  time  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific,  coast,  who  irrigate 
not  only  the  grain  crops  generally,  but 
cotton  (in  the  Imperial  valley),  and 
fruit,  which  is  the  principal  product,  no 
dependence  whatever  being  placed  on 
rainfall.  Close  observation  has  brought 
out  the  fact  so  common  in  the  Central 
West  (in  fact  it  is  still  true,  with  some 
marked  exceptions,  all  over  this  conti- 
nent), that  the  average  farmer  is  not 
altogether  too  content  to  continue  along 
the  same  old  way,  without  observation 
and  careful  thought.  He  makes  good 
money  when  the  seasons  are  just  right 
and  prices  for  his  commodities  happen  to 
be  good.  Then,  when  conditions  are  a 
little  wrong,  he  is  likely  to  fold  his  arms 
and  simply  hope  that  nature  will  do  more 
for  him  next  year. 

Dangkb  ok  Water-Logging. — In  farming 
under  irrigation  as  well  as  farming  with- 
out irrigation  the  great  object  and  effort 
should  be  to  supply  the  proper  percentage 
of  water  to  the  growing  plant,  shrub  or 
tree  at  all  times.  Too  much  water  is  just 
as  serious  as  too  little  water.  There  are 
two  errors  apparent  among  the  average 
irrigators  everywhere,  first  a  tendency  to 
over-irrigate  while  the  crop  is  growing. 
This  results  in  filling  the  soil  with  water, 
shutting  out  the  air,  and  as  long  as  the 
soil  is  fully  saturated  the  plant  not  only 
does  not  thrive  well,  but  soon  begins  to 
deteriorate,  and  the  longer  the  soil  is 
kept  saturated  the  more  unhealthy  does 
the  plant  become.  Second,  neglect  to  cul- 
tivate after  irrigation.  Cultivation  after 
irrigation  is  oi  vital  importance,  in  short, 
there  is  no  way  of  holding  in  the  soil  the 
proper  percentage  of  water  except  by 
placing  a  mulch  of  loose  dry  earth  over 
the  surface. 

Too  Much  ok  a  Good  Thing  Not  Goon. — 
It  is  not  a  question  alone  of  water  for  the 
plant  or  tree  to  drink,  and  even  if  it  were, 
to  turn  on  water  and  soak  the  land  and 
then  to  leave  the  surface  in  that  compact 
condition,  results  only  in  drying  out  the 
soil,  causing  the  plant  to  suffer.  Water 
is  not  the  only  necessary  element  in  plant 
growth,  yet  all  the  other  elements  are  un- 
available when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
water.  Water  is  the  connecting  link  for 
all  other  elements  in  plant  life;  in  short, 
it  brings  into  active  life  the  dormant  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  when  it  is  held  there 
in  proper  quantities,  but  when  water  is 
supplied  in  over-doses  it  drowns  out  and 
smothers  practically  all  micro-organic  life. 
Water  when  held  in  proper  quantities  in 


the  soil  is  not  only  drink  for  the  plant, 
but  it  is  the  vehicle  that  carries  all  food 
to  the  plant.  Water  is  the  base  of  all 
chemical  action  tkat  is  necessary  for  the 
liberation  of  plant  foods  in  the  soil,  but 
only  when  held  there  in  just  the  right 
quantities.  The  soil  must  not  be  over- 
saturated,  neither  should  it  be  depleted  of 
moisture  by  evaporation  to  too  low  a  de- 
gree. Air  in  the  soil  in  ideal  quantities 
is  just  as  vital  as  the  water.  Too  much 
or  too  little  of  either  throws  the  condi- 
tion out.  of  balance  and  retards  the  libera- 
tion of  plant  food,  causes  an  unhealthy 
condition  for  the  plant,  thereby  checking 
its  growth. 

With  the  above  explanation  the  reader 
must  more  fully  appreciate  the  reason 
why  we  put  so  much  stress  upon  the  two 
danger  points  of  over-irrigation,  and  the 
loss  of  this  water  where  no  cultivation  is 
applied. 

Ikhigating-L'p. — In  some  of  the  newer 
sections  of  the  Pacific  coast  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  common  a  practice  to 
irrigate  crops  up.  This  we  found  very 
prevalent  in  some  localities,  especially  in 
the  Imperial  valley,  where  the  soil  is  al- 
most entirely  a  silt  and  sediment  deposit, 
for  many  feet  down.  The  common  prac- 
tice here,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Ne- 
vada, where  a  similar  soil  prevails,  is  to 
plow,  disk  and  harrow  the  land  when  dry, 
sow  the  grain  in  the  dry  soil,  then  turn 
on  the  water,  soaking  and  settling  the 
land.  This  tends  to  dissolve  the  soil  and 
settle  the  numerous  fine  moist  particles 
closely  about  the  seed,  obtaining  an  ideal 
condition  for  quick  germination.  But 
here  the  favorable  condition  stops.  This 
fine  compact  condition  aided  by  the  hot 
sun  soon  pumps  the  water  from  the  seed 
bed,  and  in  this  process  of  capillary  move- 
ment of  the  water  to  the  surface  the  solu- 
ble or  dissolved  salts  of  the  soil  are  left 
in  solid  form  at  the  surface,  shutting  out 
the  air.  Now,  with  depleted  moisture  and 
reduced  air  in  the  seed  and  root  bed, 
growth  is  slow  and  a  sickly  plant  is  the 
result. 

Ikrigate  Before  Planting. — After  the 
land  is  fitted,  irrigate;  then  as  soon  as  the 
top  i«  dry  enough  so  that  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated, go  over  it  with  some  kind  of  a 
tool  that  will  thoroughly  loosen  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  of  the  top  soil. 
Then  with  a  drill  put  the  seed  in  the  top 
of  the  firm  moist  soil.  Under  this  condi- 
tion quick  germination  will  be  followed 
with  rapid  growth,  and  no  further  irriga- 
tion will  be  necessary  until  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  will  completely  shade  the  land. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  put  forth 
to  get  the  water  deeply  into  the  soil  be- 
fore planting. 

A  dry  silt  soil  is  very  slow  to  take 
water.  Close  observation  of  the  soil  in 
the  Imperial  valley  at  a  point  where  the 
Colorado  river  made  its  deep  cut  of  nearly 
thirty  feet,  when  by  accident  its  course 
was  changed  from  the  Gulf  of  California 
over  into  the  Salton  sea,  we  observed 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  life  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 
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Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thatv  on 

BUT 


it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out- it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  toil  and  gives  you 

igger  crop  of  better  quality. 


Write  to-day  for 


ur  FREE  BOOKS  ol  facts  g 
nation  regarding  fertilizing. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Largest 


manufacturers  of  Fertili 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  P 


Poultry  Foods  and 
i fie  Coast. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SEEDS 


THE  BIOS'I'  ON  TI 


M  A  It  K  EST 


All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 

Or  Tree  Seeils. 

Gel  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

<;  nkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
earned.  l><-*(  <>■>  the  American  market,  50c. 

Vt  lis.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market    variety",  -5c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los.  Angeles,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
•he  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


.■45  S.  Mala  St., 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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numerous  strata  of  extremely  fine  silt. 
Kor  water  to  pass  through  these  strata  re- 
quires much  time. 

How  to  Do  Better. — To  overcome  the 
above  difficulty  of  too  small  a  supply  of 
moisture  at  seed  time,  for  best  crop  re- 
sults and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  so  much  irrigation  in  the  heated  part 
of  the  season,  we  would  urge  at  least  two 
irrigations,  better  still,  three,  before 
planting. 

First,  disk  the  land,  then  irrigate  about 
half  to  two-thirds  the  usual  amount.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  so 
that  the  soil  will  not  stick,  go  over  with 
the  disk  harrow  and  lap  one-half,  setting 
the  diSR  at  full  angle.  Then  let  the  land 
set  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  permit  the 
water  to  percolate  and  become  distributed 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  With  the  loose 
mulch  established  by  double  disking  there 
will  he  vtry  little  loss  by  evaporation; 
now  follow  with  another  heavier  irriga- 
tion, then  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  again 
dry,  disk  again.  Wait  a  few  days  and 
then  plow  a  good  depth,  followed  with 
another  Irrigation,  This  time  you  will 
find  that  the  soil  will  take  more  water. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  top  is  sufficiently  dry, 
loosen  the  surface  with  harrow  or  culti- 
vator to  a  depth  of  about  two  and  a  half 
inches.  This  will  make  better  than  a 
three-inch  mulch.  Then  dri'l  your  crop, 
placing  your  seed  about  one  inch  into  the 
firm,  moist  soil  below.  Then  watch  re- 
sults. 

The  nearer  you  can  come  to  growing  a 
crop  without  irrigation  after  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  betier  the  results  will  be.  This 
plan  will  not  only  keep  up  the  necessary 
supply  of  moisture  longer,  but  the  same 
water  thus  supplied  will  produce  more 
pounds  of  growth  than  when  supplied 
after  seeding  and  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop. 


THAT  WEARY  WATER. 


In  contrast  with  the  old  time  in  Cali 
forma  when  water  from  mountain  snows 
ran  to  the  ocean  with  nothing  but  natu- 
ral hold-ups  to  slow  them  down,  comes 
the  official  declaration  of  the  Geological 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
If  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting    deciduous  trees. 

Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
lind  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

2000  Barlett  Pears,  $8  to  $25  per 
100.  Also  general  assortment  of 
other  trees. 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Lancaster,  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS 

IN  FLATS 

•1.2B  per  100)  $10.00  per  1000. 
Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 
Co  I  ma,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


Survey  concerning  the  barriers  which  ir- 
rigation has  interposed.  In  'Water  Sup- 
ply Papers"  of  the  Survey  No.  234  this 

occurs- 

A  part  of  the  water  of  the  Santa  Ana 
river  in  southern  California  is  stored  in 
a  reservoir  in  the  San  Bernardino  moun- 
tains and  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  there- 
by regulated.  After  it  escapes  from  the 
reservoir  it  is  diverted  through  a  power 
plant  and  electric  power  is  generated. 
Below  this  power  plant  it  is  rediverted 
and  passes  through  a  second  power  plant. 
Below  this  it  .is  all  distributed  and  used 
for  municipal  purposes  and  irrigation 
about  Redlands  and  Highlands.  The 
waters  that  return  from  the  irrigation 
are  recovered  in  springs  and  flowing  wells 
and  by  pumping  plants,  a  portion  of  the 
power  developed  higher  up  on  the  stream 
l.eing  used  for  the  pumping.  This  re- 
covered water  is  used  for  irrigation  about 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside.  A  part 
of  it  reappears  in  Ihe  river  above  River- 
side Narrows,  where  it  is  again  taken  out 
into  a  power  ditch,  whose  waters  are  re- 
turned to  the  river  above  Corona.  A  few 
miles  below  it  is  picked  up  by  canals  and 
distributed  to  the  orange  and  deciduous 
graves  about  Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana. 
The  portion  of  it  that  returns  there,  by 
irrigation,  to  the  ground  water  is  once 
more  recovered  by  the  many  pumping 
plants  and  flowing  wells  west  of  Santa 
Ana. 

A  single  drop  of  water  in  its  progress 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  a  dis- 
tance of  only  100  miles,  may  thus  be  used 
c  lgh<  times  for  power  and  irrigation. 


COL.  HERSEY S  EVERLASTING 
PLOW  BEAM. 


Col.  Philo  Hersey,  of  San  Jose,  gives 
the  Western  Empire  this  interesting  ex- 
perience: 

In  plowing  my  extensive  prune  orchards 
(which  contained  stumps  and  large  roots) 
it  has  been  my  practice  to  use  extra  larg<' 
steel  plows  drawn  by  four  heavy  draft 
horses.  Up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  it  was  not  unusual  for  us  to  snap 
oil'  an  oak  plow  beam  every  day  or  two: 
the  sort  we  get  from  Eastern  factories. 
Being  advised  by  the  manager  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  to  try  eucalyptus.  I  had 
ii  plow  made  cf  San  Jose  blue  gum  from 
the  Gillespie  Mill  in  San  Jose. 

This  was  twenty-four  years  ago.  It 
never  decaytd,  though  exposed  to  rain 
and  sun:  never  wore  out,  and  never 
broke:  but  whenever  we  struck  a  stump 
it  would  stall  the  four-horse  team. 

I  used  the  same  beam  till  recently, 
and  wore  out  under  it  the  steel  plow 
and  other  parts,  till  it  was  like  the  Irish 
man's  knife — all  the  other  parts  had  been 
repeatedly  replaced,  but  it  was  the  same 
old  plow  still.  And  after  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  use  it  is  still  as  strong 
as  ever. 

In  Maine  I  used  to  employ  hornbpam, 
ash,  etc.,  but  these  are  inferior  to  Cali- 
fornia-grown blue  gum.  Even  when  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  weather.  I  found  it 
immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  hard- 
woods. 

It  Is  dense  of  fiber  and  takes  the  pret- 
tiest polish  of  any  wood  we  have,  pre- 
senting a  finished  surface  like  polished 
steel.  If  mirrors  had  been  in  demand 
at  such  an  early  date,  I  should  think 
that  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  might  well  have  used  a  polished 
eucalptus  plank  as  a  mirror. 

I  This  would  indicate  that  Col.  Hersey 
thinks  the  Garden  of  Eden  might  have 
been  in  Australia,  as  the  eucalyptu=  is 
native  nowhere  else  on  earth.  Besides, 
if  Adam  had  made  his  eucalypt  into  a 
plow  beam  instead  of  a  mirror  to  awaken 
vanity  in  Eve,  he  would  have  saved  his 
descendants  a  lot  of  trouble  both  with 
plow  beams  and  women. — Editor.) 


This  Valuable  Book  Is 
Free  for  the  Asking 


Our  Garden  Guide  for  19X3  should  lie  i 
the  possession  of  everyone  interested  i 
gardening.  It  contains  many  valuahl 
hints  on  the  ranging  of  flowers,  tree 
plants  and  vegetables,  and  is  profuse! 
illustrated.  It  is  the  most  complete  an 
comprehensive  guide  we  have  ever  pul 
lished. 


SEND  FOR  IT  NOW    IT  IS  FREE 


The  rolloiYlutt  rare  lllj  in  fully  described  iu  our 
(inrilcu  Guide: 

\  I  RATTJH 

The  B*laa.1  Japaaeae  Illy,  with  laac  atema,  Imhu- 
ilfully  turned  lara;e  petal*  with  iwUei  baad  ami 
ehoealate  eruwwi  *po«n.  EQaey  to  uron .  Knch,  I5e. 


&  CO 


127   MARKET  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRANQUETTE  AND  MAYETIE  WALNUT  TREES 

grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root.  Frost-proof,  blight-proof. 
Fill  well  and  bear  well.  Good  money  makers.  We  carry  the  Wilt/ 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  Franqnette.  Roth  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.    Prices  reasonable. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Water  for  Irrigation 


Own  your  own  irrigation 
system  and  be  indepen- 

  dent.  Insure  your  crops 

by  having  plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  Useallthe  water 
you  want  as  often  as  you  want  it.  Drill  your  own  wells 
on  your  own  land  and  secure  plenty  of  water  free  of  charge 
all  the  time.  The  famous  Howell  Well-Drilling  Machines 
are  made  in  all  sizes  suitable  for  drilling  any  size  well  to 
any  depth.  You  can  also  make  big  money  drilling  wells 
for  your  neighbors.  _  The  demand  for  wells  is  far  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  machines  now  at  work. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalogue  "A." 

RRHowell&Co.^^'  LosAngeles 
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Water  Problems  Association. 


A  short  time  ago  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Water  Problems  Association  was 
formed  at  Fresno  by  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  who 
were  interested  in  improving  conditions 
of  irrigation  in  the  valley.  We  wrote  to 
John  Fairweather,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  a  statement  regarding  what 
the  Association  hoped  to  accomplish,  and 
have  to  thank  him  for  the  following  out- 
line: 

To  the  Kditor:  The  main  purpose  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water  Problems 
Association  is  to  get  the  whole  valley  in- 
terested in  its  water  problems.  This  is 
a  great  and  a  grave  question,  but  by  get- 
ting together  in  a  spirit  of  doing  and 
dealing  justly  with  all  interests,  we  may 
be  able  to  amend  our  laws,  change  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  these  water  prob- 
lems on  riparian  rights,  increase  appro- 
priations, and  help  all  users  of  water  in 
this  valley,  also  obtain  amendments  in 
the  Irrigation  District  law  that  will  bring 
the  State  itself  into  closer  touch  with 
the  irrigation  system,  that  will  make  its 
bonds  more  and  easier,  marketable,  in 
other  words,  make  irrigation  district 
bonds  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  investors 
of  money.  The  bonds  should  be  in  every 
way  safe  and  desirable  as  any  county  or 
nchool  bonds  are,  but  today  they  are  not, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be. 

New  problems  are  constantly  arising, 
and  if  this  valley  or  any  part  of  this 
State  is  to  have  a  fair  share  in  any  de- 
velopment of  its  water  problems,  and 
if  the  many  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
valley  now  dry  are  to  be  made  produc- 
tive by  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Reclamation  Service, 
or  if  it  is  to  get  its  proper  share  of  the 
$50,000,000  annual  appropriation  for  ten 
years  as  proposed  in  Senator  Newlands' 
bill  now  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, we  must  get  together  to  aid  and 
help  one  another,  and  especially  be  pre- 
pared to  aid  any  part  of  this  great  sec- 
tion of  the  State  that  takes  hold  to  help 
themselves  under  the  provisions  of  those 
laws.  The  reclamation  law  we  have,  the 
Newlands  law  we  will  have,  and  under  a 
fair  division  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
entitled  to  $5,000,000  a  year  tor  the  ten 
years  of  its  life. 

Again,  amendments  are  being  intro 
duced  in  our  State  legislature  to  amend 
our  water  laws  and  to  establish  new  con- 
servation laws.  We  believe  these  things 
need  careful  scrutiny  by  all  sides  prin- 
cipally affected,  and  this  Association  is 
going  to  look  carefully  into  all  these 
propositions. 

The  General  Board  of  Army  Engineers 
has  agreed  to  provide  one-half  the  cost 
of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river  from  its  mouth  up  the  val- 
ley (we  might  say  to  Tulare  lake),  with 
all  its  tributaries,  to  show  us  and  prove 
to  all  interests  the  capabilities  and  pos- 


sibilities of  all  the  waters  of  every  stream 
entering  into  this  river  by  storage  of  the 
flood-waters  to  provide  for  irrigation,  and 
the  possibilities  of  river  navigation  by  a 
canal. 

This  is  a  great  work  and  will  cost  about 
$65,000.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
the  other  half,  and  that  is  by  a  concerted 
action  of  all  interests  in  this  great  cen- 
tral part  of  California  getting  together  to 
get  the  State  legislature  to  appropriate 
it,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  work  this 
Water  Problems  Association  is  going  to 
do.  These  are  some  of  the  things  we 
are  after,  and  we  believe  we  will  suc- 
ceed. We  believe  this  part  of  the  State 
certainly  is  entitled  to  this  small  appro- 
priation, as  the  Sacramento  river  valley 
was  granted  $400,000  for  improving  that 
river  four  years  ago. 

John  Fairwkather. 

Fresno.  President. 


GOVERNMENT  WHITEWASH. 


Some  readers  have  just  experienced  an 
awakening  on  this  subject  and  in  answer 
to  their  requests  we  undertake  republica- 
tion: 

The  U.  S.  Government  receipt  for  an 
enduring  whitewash  is  as  follows:  "Take 
a  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it 
with  boiling  water,  cover  during  the  pro- 
cess to  keep  in  steam,  strain  the  liquid 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and  add 
to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water:  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot;  half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whit- 
ing and  one  pound  of  glue,  previously  dis- 
solved by  soaking  in  cold  water,  and  then 
hanging  over  in  a  small  pot  hung  in  a 
larger  one  filled  with  water.  Add  five 
gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir 
well  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days, 
covered  from  dirt.  It  should  be  applied 
hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in 
a  portable  furnace.  The  east  end  of  the 
President's  house  in  Washington  is  em- 
bellished by  this  brilliant  whitewash  and 
it  is  used  by  the  Government  to  white- 
wash lighthouses.  A  pint  of  this  mixture, 
if  properly  applied,  will  cover  a  square 
yard,  and  will  be  almost  as  serviceable 
as  paint  for  wood,  brick  or  stone,  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  paint." 

This  is  the  original  Government  re- 
ceipt. D.  D.  Bowman,  Felton,  last  year 
wrote  to  the  Press,  stating  that  with  his 
experience  the  salt  had  better  be  reduced 
from  a  peck  to  seven  pounds  of  salt  for 
every  half  bushel  of  lime.  Care  has  to 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  lime,  which 
has  to  be  of  the  very  best. 

This  whitewash  gives  excellent  protec- 
tion for  young  trees. 


San  Jose  people  are  getting  interested 
in  a  proposition  to  establish  a  free  mar- 
ket in  that  city. 


WRITE 

US 
TODAY 

r 


II  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  Midi  un  at 
once  In  regard  to  the  trees,  plants,  vines, 
or  roMCN  that  you  expect  to  plant  this  year. 
We  have  an  exceptionally  tine  annortuient 
of  all  varieties  in  our  immense  nurseries 
anil  can  till  all  orders  promptly  ami  in 
good  shape,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
large.  Our  stock  Includes  all  the  best 
varieties  of  citrus  anil  decldnons  fruit 
trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  plants,  ever- 
greens, etc..  grnpe  vines,  berries  anil 
hardy  Held  grown  roses.  Write  us  tod  S3 
and  send  yonr  list  of  probable  requlre- 
inents  for  prices  and  sugecstions. 


We  grow  everything  that  grows. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  All  stock  guar- 
anteed True  to  Name. 


Special  Offerings 


ALMONDS 


The  very  best  stock — the  trees  are  budded  on  Almond  roots,  the  only  logical 
root  to  plant.  We  have  all  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  Drake's  Seedling, 
IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Nonpareil,  also  the  new  Eureka.  This  latter  variety  is 
similar  in  form  to  the  well  known  Jordan,  except  that  the  kernel  is  smaller, 
but  the  shell  is  thin.  The  ideal  confectioner's  nut.  The  trees  are  selling 
rapidly  and  now  Is  the  time  to  place  your  order. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

Our  superior  method  of  grafting  these  trees,  guarantees  our  stock.  Don't  for- 
get that  we  grow  all  the  leading  varieties.  Franquette,  Mayette,  Parisienne, 
etc.  Also  call  your  attention  to  the  new  variety  "Concord."  originated  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  ot>ast  regions.  An  immense  pro- 
ducer— blight  resisting.  Surplus  is  limited.  Get  your  orders  in  now  for  future 
delivery. 

ANNUAL,  PRICE  CATALOGUE  SENT  PR  EE. 
WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW. 


Our  Book — ■ 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" — 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  planter. 
It  gives  detailed  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions for  planting,  planning,  pruning  and 
care  of  stock.  Contains  120  pages.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated.    Priee  25c  postpaid. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000001? 


URSERIESV 

GEO  C  ROEDING  PRES.andmGC 

Bo>  is,  're^n©  California 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.     Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbvrn,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIPJR,  Proprietor. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

250,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.     Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chaa.  H.  Harle,  Mgr. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Home  Pbone  407 


RKMAN 


Almonds  Apricots  Peaches  Pears  Grape  Vines 

A  fine  stock  of  First-class  trees  in  Our  best  line.  Bartlett  and  All  commercial  sorts 

all  varieties.  heavy  surplus.  Special  rates.  Winter  Nelis.  at  lowest  prices. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  OR  ANY  OTHER  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,  WRITE  US 

2525  TULARE  ST.  Main  Office  KJRESIMO,  California 
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White  Fly  Quarantine. 


I  By  A.  J.  Cook,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture.] 

In  view  of  numerous  letters  of  late, 
most  of  them  commendatory,  a  few  crit- 
ical, I  wish  to  make  a  brief  explanation 
of  our  recent  modification  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  quarantine. 

We  have  three  principles  which  will 
guide  us  inflexibly  in  all  decisions  and 
which  must  please  our  fruit-growers  and 
all  Californlana:  First,  we  will  always 
make  it  our  rule  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  people;  secondly,  we  will 
always  do  justice  to  those  outside  the 
State  and  aid  them  if  we  can  after  our 
own  safety  is  assured;  and,  thirdly,  every 
important  action  will  be  determined  by 
our  cabinet,  six  earnest,  capable  men,  who 
are  favorably  known  and  honored  by  all 
well  informed  men  the  country  over. 
Thus  it  will  be  rare  that  we  shall  err. 

When  I  assumed  office  over  a  year  ago, 
there  was  a  very  stringent  quarantine 
against  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  protect 
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Catalogue  now  ready.  Upon 
request  we  will  promptly  mail 
you  one. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 


ALFALFA  SEED  A 
SPECIALTY 


Valley  Seed  Co. 


705  J  Street, 


Sacramento. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL,  PRUNES   on  Myrobalan. 
BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRIM:. 
BART  LETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 

•  iHAFTED  FRENCH  WALNl  TS. 
10.000   Loganberry  Tlp». 


A  complete  line  of  other  Fruit  Treen, 
Ornamentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms, 
Rosea. 


CALIFORNIA    BLACK  WALNUT  SEED. 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  — FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 

NO  BETTER  SEED 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


California  against  the  white  fly,  a  very 
serious  citrus  pest.  Last  year  we  received 
this  white  fly  on  shipments  from  two 
other  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  I 
then  made  most  careful  inquiry  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
several  States  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  learned  that  the  cit- 
rus white  fly  was  in  all  the  border  States 
from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  inclusive. 
I,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  county 
horticultural  commissioners,  extended  the 
quarantine  to  these  States. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  investigating 
the  justice  of  our  order  in  excluding  all 
plants,  seeds,  fruit,  etc.  I  found  from 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  Marlatt  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Maskew,  who  has  had  possibly  as  much 
experience  and  observation  in  the  white 
fly  campaign  as  any  man  living.  Dr.  Mor- 
rill, who  studied  the  fly  so  extensively 
in  Florida,  and  many  others,  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  introducing  other  than 
host  plants,  especially  if  these  were  de- 
foliated; that  the  fly  was  never  on  fruit. 
Hence  we  modified  the  order,  quarantin- 
ing only  the  host  plants.  Fruit  is  not 
a  plant,  nor  a  host  of  the  fly,  so  there 
is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  an  embargo  on 
the  fruit.  This  new  order  is  surely 
right,  and  we  shall  stand  resolutely  by 
it,  uuless  we  gain  new  light  which  may 
make  a  change  desirable.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  own  people  always.  We  must 
also  be  just  to  all  others. 

A.  J.  Cook, 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 


SPRAYING  WITH  NITRATE  OF 
SODA. 


Last  fall  we  recounted  some  remarkable 
results  that  had  been  secured  by  spraying 
apple  trees  in  the  early  spring  with  ni- 
trate of  soda.  It  will  soon  be  time  again 
for  the  spring  spraying,  and  as  wide  a 
trial  of  this  matter  should  be  made  as 
possible.  Much  interest  is  shown  in  the 
subject,  as  our  correspondence  shows,  and 
we  repeat  the  statement. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  by 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Volck  of  San- 
ta Cruz  county,  and  by  Mr.  Ballard  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
number  of  apple  trees  were  sprayed  with 
a  solution  of  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  just  as  the  buds 
were  swelling.  The  trees  previously  had 
been  unthrifty  and  poor  producers.  That 
summer  they  bore  a  heavy  crop  and  were 
in  much  better  condition  at  the  close 
than  unsprayed  trees. 

Nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  result,  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
will  occur  again.  Yet  the  marked  results 
should  cause  a  wide  spraying  this  spring 
of  unthrifty  trees  of  all  kinds,  or  on  trees 
that  refuse  to  set  fruit,  as  the  cost  of 
spraying  in  this  way  is  very  little  and  the 
possible  results  great. 

These  apple  trees  had  no  other  spring 
spraying.  To  the  200  gallons  of  water  in 
the  tank  was  added  200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  and  40  pounds  caustic  soda,  the  lat- 
ter to  make  the  nitrate  stay  on  the  bark. 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  bene- 
fit was  not  due  to  the  takiiig  up  of  the 
nirate  by  the  roots,  and  to  try  out  the 
matter  elsewhere,  some  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil  around  the 
unsprayed  trees  and  a  number  of  the  trees 
left  unsprayed.  The  wider  the  trials  the 
better. 

Possibly,  if  trees  are  to  be  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
put  a  few  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  into 
a  tank  or  so  to  see  if  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  although  the  lime-sul- 
phur itself  is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent 
bark  stimulant. 


FOR  1913 

PROGRESS  marks  every  line  of  industry 
and  business — no  less  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  seeds  than  in  any  other  line. 

Germains  has  built  a  reputation  as  a 
leader  in  the  seed  trade,  and  during  the  past 
year  no  possible  detail  of  improvement  has  been  over- 
looked.   An  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  our 

ILLUSTRATED 

1913  CATALOGUE 

This  is  without  question  the  finest  catalogue  we  have 
ever  issued,  which  means  it  is  the  finest  in  the  west. 

Every  department  of  our  business  is  included.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions, 
and  the  information  is  as  accurate  and  comprehensive 
as  human  intelligence  can  make  it. 

Our  Specialties  are  greater  in  number  than  ever  before,  and 
will  interest  every  planter  for  their  merit  and  conservative  pricing. 

Mailed  Free  if  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  promptly 
,to  Dept.  o 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Propi. 


WONDER 

WALNU. 


X 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST    HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  11  years  old.  has  borne  9 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  5  f  >■■■  old  have 
borne  5  cropx  of  nut*  (6  years  from  grafting). 

I  arm-.  Bllght-Reslstnnt,  and   Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Riack. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


CYANIDE  OF 
SODIUM 


USERS  OF 


or 


CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM 


will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas,  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Olive  Oil  Crop  in  Mediterranean 
Countries. 


Consul-General  James  A.  Smith,  Genoa, 
Italy,  under  date  of  December  17,  reports 
as  follows: 

Reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
yield  of  olive  oil  in  Italy  for  the  present 
1912-13  season  will  be  about  two-thirds 
of  a  normal  crop.  A  normal  yield  varies 
from  2,000,000  to  2,400,000  hectoliters, 
equivalent  to  from  52,834,100  to  63,400,920 
gallons,  or  say  an  average  of  58,117,510 
gallons.  On  this  basis  the  crop  of  the 
present  season  will  yield  about  38,745,000 
gallons,  and  may  possibly  run  to  40,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  yield  for  the  past  three 
seasons  has  been  as  follows:  1909-10, 
67,601,230  gallons;  1910-11,  37,142,372 
gallons:   1911-12,  65,170,862  gallons. 

The  short  crop  of  this  season  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  ravages  of  the  "mosca  ole- 
aria,"  or  olive  fly,  which  has  attacked 
the  larger  part  of  the  centers  of  produc- 
tion. The  abundant  yield  of  last  season 
and  the  consequent  fact  that  dealers  have 
still  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  from 
that  crop  remaining  in  stock,  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  material 
advance  in  present  prices.  It  may  be 
said  here  that  a  full  crop  of  oil,  such 
as  has  not  been  gathered  in  a  number 
of  years,  would  run  between  95,000,000 
and  100,000,000  gallons,  a  normal  yield 
averaging  about  three-fifths  of  this.  The 
quality  of  oil  this  season  will  be  good, 
mediocre,  and  poor,  of  the  latter  espe- 
cially in  those  regions  attacked  by  the 
olive  fly. 

Reports  indicate  a  medium  crop  in  the 
southern  esction  of  Tunis,  in  the  central 
part  about  one-half  an  average  yield,  and 
in  the  northern  none.  The  olive  fly  has 
ravaged  practically  every  oil-producing 
section  of  Tunis,  and  the  quality  will 
therefore  be  largely  mediocre  or  poor. 

In  Spain  the  yield  will  be  very  small, 
and,  compared  with  the  abundant  crop  of 
last  year,  almost  nothing.  It  is  believed 
that  the  total  yield  will  not  exceed  600,000 
quintals,  or  15,850,230  gallons,  which  is 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARK STO  N,  WASH. 

TREES  ~~ 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  Prtm  Dl»- 
eaae. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  otter  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Tree*  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  De- 
ciduous Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  Sts.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Llncaln  Ave.,  8u  Jmc,  Cal. 


only  about  one-fourth  of  a>normal  crop. 
Everywhere  the  olive  fly  has  attacked  the 
trees  and  the  quality,  therefore,  will  be 
very  poor.  The  stock  on  hand  of  oil 
from  previous  crops  is  still  quite  large, 
but  said  to  be  of  poor  quality,  the  better 
grades  having  been  already  sold. 

The  crop  iu  Greece,  it  is  said,  will  be 
exceedingly  short.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  a 
medium  crop  is  promised,  but  of  poor 
quality,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  olive 

fly. 

In  France  the  outlook  is  for  a  fair  crop 
as  to  quantity;  not,  however,  up  to  a 
normal  yield  and  of  inferior  quality.  A 
normal  crop  in  France  yields  250,000 
quintals,  or  6,604,262  gallons.  The  crop 
in  Corsica  is  reported  to  be  a  total  fail- 
ure, and  in  Algeria  so  meager  as  not 
tc  be  sufficient  for  the  local  consumption. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  STORY. 


In  order  to  devote  his  energies  exclu- 
sively to  the  creation  of  new  forms  of 
plant  life,  Luther  Burbank  no  longer 
gives  time  or  attention  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  original  creations.  He  is  now 
confining  himself  to  the  working  out  of 
many  remarkable  originations,  some  of 
which  will  add  increased  luster  to  his 
recognized  genius. 

A  corporation  has  made  an  agreement 
with  Luther  Burbank  by  which  it  has 
secured  the  exclusive  rights  to  market 
his  original  productions.  They  are  now 
the  sole  distributor  of  the  products  bear- 
ing the  Luther  Burbank  name. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  world  in 
general  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  this 
time  for  a  great  deal  of  Luther  Burbank's 
working  hours  were  consumed  by  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  his  business  against 
his  own  will.  Mr.  Burbank's  mail  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  personal  mails  in 
the  country.  For  many  years  he  has  tried 
lo  disseminate  information  concerning 
his  creations  to  an  inquiring  world.  This 
so  cut  in  on  his  time  that  he  founa  him- 
self seriously  handicapped  in  his  creative 
work. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  effort 
was  concentrated  by  him  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Spineless  Cactus  which  has  now 
proved  itself  a  wonderful  origination  both 
as  to  its  horticultural  oddity  and  its  utili- 
tarian value.  From  all  tests  and  prac- 
tical application,  the  Spineless  Cactus 
seems  to  carry  within  itself  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  sterner  problems  of  the 
age.  Owing  to  its  remarkably  quick  mul- 
tiplication in  almost  any  soil  where  even 
scanty  vegetation  will  grow  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  of  wonderful  feeding  value  to 
the  large  and  small  cattle  and  poultry, 
progressive  farmers  are  now  basing  the 
hope  that  the  Spineless  Cactus  will  event- 
ually solve  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Burbank's  time  in  the  future  will 
be  mainly  focused  on  the  origination  and 
development  of  horticultural  productions 
that  will  add  a  utility  in  the  human  diet. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he 
will  neglect  the  field  in  ..which  a  great 
deal  of  his  fame  now  lies — extraordinary 
floral  modifications.  The  world  will  hear 
of  new  things  from  his  plant  laboratories 
as  startling  as  his  Shasta  Daisy,  his 
Burbank  Potato  and  his  Spineless  Cactus. 
As  in  all  his*  former  productions,  Mr. 
Burbank's  announcements  were  never 
made  until  his  creations  were  absolutely 
proved.  Many  hundreds  of  these  pro- 
ductions absolutely  new  to  mankind,  and 
more  useful  and  valuable  than  those  now 
known,  are  already  complete  and  now 
await  introduction.  Burbank  is  a  very 
busy  man  these  days,  but  his  thought  and 
his  work  are  centralized  in  the  field  in 
which  his  greatness  rightfully  belongs. 


Your  fruit  is  not  at  its  best  in 
yield,  flavor,  color  or  shipping 
qualities  unless  the  Potash  supply 
is  adequate  and  available. 

A  fertilizer  for  fruit  should  contain 
at  least  12%  Potash 

Many  growers  use  annually  200  lbs.  Muriate 
of  Potash  per  acre. 

Potash  also  insures  strong  wood  and  early  and 
continuous  bearing. 

Write  us  for  prices  if  your  dealer  doesn't 
carry  Potash  Salts;  also  for  our  free  books 
with  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
Bank  &  TruBt  Bldg.,  Savannah 
Empire  Bid.?.,  Atlanta  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstein 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Belleneur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astraehan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmala 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Stayman  Wlnesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
SpitzenberK 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE 9,  SHRUBBERY  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plaaa  ui  Specification*  Furalaked. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 


"KT"  GateS  aIld  ValVeS  <"Uon 

M   aL.    M.  We  are  the  original  builders  of  irriga-  Systems 

tlon  systems.  Our  Gates  and  Valves  are  * 
perfected  products  of  years  of  experience  as  practical  irrigators  and  manu- 
facturers. We  can  prove  our  claim  to  having  the  system  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  returns  on  the  investment,  from  the  standpoints  of  initial  cost,  ease 
of  operation  and  saving  of  water  and  labor.  Cut  out  this  ad,  mall  to  us  and 
we  will  forward  out  booklet  on  Modern  KELLAR  -  THOMPSON  CO. 
Irrigation  Methods.  1226  E.  28th  St  ,  LOS  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
With  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  .cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

nnn  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15$  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sis..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway'*  London  Purple  Co.,  I. Id., 
17  Battery  Place,  \e«  York. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  lOin  ACREAGE. 
92000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  .NOW  READY VOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL,  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist)* 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  in- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  In  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN   HILL.  Cal. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  llini's,  etc    Kueulyptus  a  specialty. 

Write  for  price  list  and  booklet  on 
Eucalyptus  Culture. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Prop., 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

KETSCHER'S  NURSERY 

All  leading  varieties  of  deciduous, 
citrus,  grafted  walnuts  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 

If  you  want  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 
STOCK,  and  want  to  save  money,  just 
write  us;  we  will  show  you  how. 

We  grow  a  full  line,  reliable  stocks — 
Apples,   Pears,   Cherried,   Prunes,  peaches, 

Berries,  etc. 

C  VHl  ton  NURSERY  CO., 
t'urltou,  Oregon. 

TREES 

Write  f«*r  prices  oi  all  varieties  sf 
Nursery  Stack. 
Dellar  strawberry  Plants,  $S.0O  per  M. 
Rurbank's  Pata*-oala  Strawberry  Plants, 
(2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUrT  COMPANY, 
Newesatle.  C»l. 

EUCALYPTUS 

We  hnve  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalama,  Cal. 


THE  TEPARY  BEAN. 

To  the  Editor:  1  take  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  correct  forecast  of  a  new  crop 
for  dry  farmers,  the  Tepary  bean,  con- 
cerning which  a  bulletin  will  soon  be 
published  by  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  and  which  will  be  introduced  to 
the  world  as  a  new  and  extremely  valu- 
able drou* h  resistant  crop. 

TUCSOn.  CORRF.SPOXDENT. 

The  Tepary  Bean.- -In  a  bulletin  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  K.  W.  Clothier,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  and  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Arizona  experiment  sta- 
tion, entitled  "Dry  Fanning  in  the  Arid 
Southwest,"  Prof.  Clothier  will  introduce 
to  the  world  a  new  dry  farming  crop 
which  has  wonderful  possibilities  for  the 
arid  section  of  the  world  having  a  short 
rain  period.  This  crop  is  the  tepary  bean, 
obtained  from  I  he  Papago  Indians  by 
Director  R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  the  Bp  ring  of  1909, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Clothiei 
at  that  time  to  be  tested  for  its  dry  farm- 
ing possibilities.  Writing  of  this  bean, 
Prof.  Clothier  says: 

"After  three  years  of  experimenting 
with  it,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  plants  ever 
presented  to  the  dry-farming  public.  If 
it  has  a  growing  season  of  75  days  it 
will  make  a  fair  crop,  and  if  it  has  90 
days  it  will  make  a  good  crop.  If  it 
is  struck  by  a  drouth  it  will  ripen  the 
pods  already  set,  and  when  the  drouth 
breaks,  it  will  set  and  ripen  a  new  crop 
if  it  has  five  weeks  in  which  to  do  it. 
In  1911.  beans  planted  June  14  were 
struck  with  drouth  July  20,  after  but 
3.34  inches  of  water  had  penetrated  the 
soil.  The  drouth  continued  until  August 
and  was  accompanied  by  extremely  hot 
weather,  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
frequently  reaching  a  maximum  of  105  to 
108  degrees,  and  averaging  99  degrees  as 
a  maximum  for  the  entire  period. 

Beaks  Yield  Wkix. — "Notwithstanding 
these  lidverse  conditions,  these  beans 
ripened  an  average  of  319  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  during  this  drouth.  Then, 
when  the  rains  recurred,  the  beans  again 
began  setting  pods  and  matured  an  ad- 
ditional 456  pounds  of  seeds  between 
September  1  and  October  15,  on  4.97 
inches  more  of  penetrating  rainfall,  mak- 
ing a  total  yield  of  775  pounds  per  acre 
for  the  season.  Moisture  determinations 
in  the  soil  made  before  planting  showed 
that  there  was  not  over  5  inches  of 
water  available  for  plant  production  in 
the  first  four  feet  of  soil,  and  none  in 
the  subsoil  below  that  depth,  when  the 
beans  were  planted.  When  we  consider 
the  extremely  dry  character  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  arid  Southwest,  with  its 
consequent  great  power  to  absorb  water 
from  soils  and  plants,  these  yields  under 
such  conditions  are  remarkable.  The 
pink  bean,  which  has  a  reputation  itself 
as  a  drouthresister.  made  nothing  what- 
ever during  the  drouth  and  only  109 
pounds  per  acre  for  the  entire  season 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

A\  kuauk  Yield  Lakgk. — "During  three 
years  of  experimentation,  13  plots  of  one- 
quarter  acre  each  of  tepary  beans  have 
been  grown,  and  the  average  yield  on  all 
of  them  has  been  473  pounds  per  acre. 
Many  of  the  plots  have  had  extremely 
poor  stands,  and  on  many  of  them  the 
soil  was  so  dry  at  planting  time  that  the 
beans  remained  in  the  ground  six  weeks 
before  enough  rain  occurred  to  sprout 
them  and  bring  them  up.  Eleven  similar 
plots  of  pink  beans  grown  during  the 
same  period  averaged  only  140  pounds 
per  acre  under  the  same  conditions. 
Three  plots  of  red  Indian  beans  aver- 
aged 131  pounds;  two  plots  of  Leopard 
wax,  119  pounds;  and  two  plots  of  Han- 
sen beans,  107  pounds  per  acre. 

"In  1909  only  H.71  inches  of  water  pene- 


BUG=GO  EMULS1FIER 

MAKES  A  PERFECT  HOMEMADE  OIL  EMULSION. 

As  cheap  as  whaleoil  soap  and  REQUIRES  XO  HEATING,  but 
is  delivered  ready  for  use. 
Will  keep  indefinitely. 

May  be  used  with  either  CRUDE  OIL  or  DISTILLATE. 

If  crude  oil  is  used,  one  gallon  of  the  Etnulsifier  is  enough  for 
200  gallons  of  emulsion. 

If  distillate  is  used,  1%  gallons  of  the  Emulsifier  is  used  for  200 
gallons  of  emulsion. 

PRICES,  INCLUDING  DELIVERY 

In  50-gal.  bbls.,  with  90  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  per  gal  80c 

In  5-gal  cans,  with  10  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  per  gal  $1.00 

In  1-gal.  cans,  with  2  lbs.  of  caustic  soda   1.25 

Without  caustic  soda  deduct  10c  per  gallon. 
To  above  add  $1.50  for  the  barrel,  which  is  refunded  when  the  bar- 
rel is  returned. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  Cal. 


trated  the  soil  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  only  0.89  inch  had  penetrated 
it  since.  August  oi  the  preceding  year, 
tepary  beans  averaged  4t;7  pounds  per  acre 
with  a  poor  stand.  In  1910  the  total 
water  penetrating  the  soil  during  the 
growing  season  was  9.34  inches,  and  the 
soil  had  received  no  water  other  than 
this  since  the  preceding  August.  Tepary 
beans  averaged  340  pounds  per  acre  with 
extremely  poor  stands  in  that  year.  In 
1911  a  small  amount  of  rain  had  pene- 
trated the,  soil  since  the  preceding  August, 
lni*  it  had  all  dried  out  at  planting  time. 
The  penetrating  rain  during  the  grow- 
ing season  was  8.31  inches.  Four  plots 
of  tepary  beans  averaged  527  pounds  per 
acre  on  this  rainfall,  while  two  plots  that 
had  3 t.j  inches  of  irrigating  water  added 
to  the  soil  two  months  before  planting 
lime,  averaged  774  pounds  per  acre.  Pink 
beans  averaged  97  and  100  pounds  per 
acre,  respectively,  under  similar  condi- 
tions. These  yields  certainly  give  this 
new  crop  an  enviable  place  among  the 
dry-farming  crops  of  the  world. 

Differs  from  Other  Beans. — "The  plant 
is  entirely  different  from  the  common 
cultivated  varieties  of  beans.  The  chief 
differences  appearing  to  the  layman  are 
a  small  wiry  vine  and  long  narrow  leaf- 
lets. The  botanist  finds  other  differences 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Prof. 
G.  F.  Freeman,  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station,  who  began  investigations 
with  this  bean  in  1910  after  the  writer 
had  grown  it  one  year  by  dry-farming 
methods  and  Director  Forbes  had  dem- 
onstrated its  value  as  an  irrigated  crop, 
has  written  a  botanical  description  of 
it  in  Bulletin  68  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station.  He  identifies  it  as  Phase- 
clus  acutifollus,  described  by  Asa  Gray, 
and  suggests  the  name  'latifolius'  for  the 
variety  we  have  under  cultivation. 

"The  plant  grows  wild  in  mountain 
valleys  and  canyons  of  southern  Arizona 
and  northern  Mexico,  and  was  no  doubt 
domesticated  by.  the  Indians  in  prehis- 
toric times.  In  the  words  of  Director 
Forbes.  'It  comes  to  us  as  a  bit  of  the 
wreckage  of  an  ancient  agriculture  drift- 
ing down  from  remote  and  unknown 
times.'  " 


ANOTHER  CHAPTER  ON  GAME 
LAWS. 


H.  H.  Lyon  of  Chenango  county,  New 
York  gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  a  show- 
ing of  the  relative  values  of  coons  and 
farmers  as  follows: 

My  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west  has 
recently  been  arrested  for  killing  a  'coon. 


APPLES! 

Large  stock,  varieties  adapted  to 
California  —  Banana,  Pearmain, 
Belleflower,  Rome  Beauty,  Jona- 
than, Stayman  Winesap,  etc. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity. 


PEARS  AND  APRICOTS. 

Scarce  this  year,  but  we  have  a 
good  stock.  Strong  trees,  $25  per 
100. 


CHERRIES,  PERSIMMONS 
AND  QUINCES. 

Monty  in  all  of  these,  $15  to  $22 
per  100. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

A  few  hundred  Placentia  left. 
Order  quick. 


VALENCIA  ORANGES  AND  EU- 
REKA LEMONS,  NOT  FROZEN. 


Everything  else  in  fruits. 
Everything  else  in  ornamentals. 
The  oldest  nursery  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Write  for  our  price  list. 

PIONEER  NURSERY 

DEPT.  R 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Prolific, 
Hungarian.  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts.  Cherries.  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 
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In  common  with  the  rest  of  us  he  has  lost 
heavily  by  the  depredations  of  animals 
of  one  sort  or  another  that  have  visited 
his  chicken  yard.  It  happened  that  one 
morning  in  September,  my  neighbor  found 
two  'coons  in  a  tree  near  his  chickens. 
Calling  to  a  neighbor  who  resides  near, 
to  come  and  help  he  proceeded  to  kill  the 
'coons.  Nothing  in  particular  was  thought 
about  the  matter  for  some  time  until  one 
day  when  the  family  came  home  they 
found  the  skin  of  one  of  the  'coons  miss- 
ing. Soon  after  a  game  officer  who  re- 
sides in  the  village  called  up  and  demand- 
ed $25  from  each  of  the  neighbors  for 
killing  'coons  out  of  season.  For  some 
days  and  perhaps  for  weeks  there  were 
discussions  and  messages  as  to  fines,  until 
finally  the  officer  agreed  to  settle  for  $5 
each,  mindful  undoubtedly  of  the  half  of 
the  fine  that  would  come  to  his  own  poc- 
ket. One  of  the  men  paid  the  money 
rather  than  have  any  trouble  or  expense 
in  the  matter.  The  other  man  did  not 
believe  it  right  to  pay  a  fine,  however 
smalfe  for  protecting  his  own  property 
on  his  own  premises,  and  he  refused 
to  pay.  Then  the  officer,  acting  as  it  ap- 
pears under  the  directions  of  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  made  the  arrest 
and  held  the  trial.  My  neighbor  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10. 
A  stay  was  granted  to  allow  the  attorney 
to  look  up  laws  further  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  to  win  on  an  appeal. 

Now  this  is  a  pretty  pass.  The  idea 
that  farmers  must  submit  to  all  sorts  of 
injury  and  annoyance  just  to  accomodate 
a  set  of  fellows  from  city  and  town  who 
have  secured  laws  to  meet  their  own  no- 
tions is  wrong.  This  farmer  has  lost  well 
towards  a  hundred  chickens.  He  had 
tried  all  summer  to  catch  the  destroyers, 
and  finally  succeeded.  As  the  attorney 
said,  if  a  man  went  into  a  hen  house  and 
molested  poultry  the  owner  had  a  right 
to  shoot,  but  if  a  'coon  gets  in  there  he 
must  not  be  disturbed.  'Coons,  skunks 
and  the  like  are  "protected,"  but  not  so 
with  chickens,  cows  and  men.  Hunters 
roam  over  our  farms,  and  every  now  and 
then  they  shoot  down  a  fine  heifer  or 
cow,  but  they  are  never  caught.  The 
present  condition  must  be  stopped  in  some 
way  and  it  is  high  time  the  laws  were 
amended  if  a  man  cannot  protect  his 
property.  It  is  said  if  a  man  finds  some 
animal  in  his  henhouse  he  must  go  or 
send  to  the  Conservation  Commission  for 
permission  to  drive  it  out  or  kill  it.  This 
is  according  to  the  strict  wording  of  the 
law.  I  suppose  that  my  neighbor  was 
lined  really  because  he  took  off  the  hide 
of  the  'coon  and  hung  it  up.  But  tell  me 
what  harm  that  did  after  the  animal  was 
dead. 


Raymond  Torrey  and  J.  W.  Crane 
have  started  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  concrete  irrigating  pipe  near  River- 
bank,  Stanislaus  county. 


Luther  Burbank  wants  the  People 
of  California  to  have  the  profit  of 
his  fruit  and  berry  creations. 

It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  get  some  of 
these  and  grow  finer,  better  and  larger  fruit 
than  ever  before  and  add  still  greater  fame 
to  the  name  of  California. 


Unprofitable  orchards  of 
peach,  almond  and  plum  trees 
can  be  changed  in  one  season 
to  the  most  profitable  ones  by 
using  grafting-wood  on  the  old 
trees. 

Grafting- wood  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  four  feet  for  the  price 
of  a  single  tree  of  the  variety 
desired. 

Ask  for  some  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties: 

The  New  "  Burbank"  (  herry 

This  is  the  earliest  of  all  large 
cherries.     It  is  the  largest  of  all 
early  cherries.     It   is  the  best  of 
rally  cherries  and  unsurpassed 
by  any  cherry  of  any  season. 

Tlie  "Burbank"  cherry  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  Eastern  states  for 
$J."..imJ  per  ten-pound  box;  $7.50  per 
ten-pound  box  in  carload  lots;  in 
Philadelphia  $:il.00  per  ten-pound 
box  was  paid — $3.10  per  pound 
wholesale. 

If  you  like  cherries,  this  is  the 
cherry  you  should  have. 

The  trees  are  model  in  form, 
vigorous  and  never-failing  pro- 
ducers. The  foliage  is  of  unusual 
size  and  is  so  placed  that  the  fruit 
is  fully  protected  from  birds  and 
cracking  by  late  spring  winds. 

A  few  one  and  two-year  trees, 
$1.50;  ten  for  $10.00. 


You  should  have  one  of  each 
of  these  three  plums  in  your 
garden.  Notice  the  ripening 
dates.  "Beauty"  ripens  from 
June  25th  to  July  1st;  "Gee- 
whiz"  ripens  from  July  25th 
to  August  10th;  "Pasha" 
ripens  from  August  10th  to 
the  20th. 


The  New  Plum  "Pasha" 

A  true  home  garden  plum. 

It  ripens  in  August  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th;  remarkable  for 
size  and  productiveness. 

The  fruit  is  7  to  7^  inches  in 
circumference,  oval  shape,  light 
crimson  color;  the  flesh  is  yellow, 
rich,  juicy  and  sweet.  It  is  a 
freestone  plum. 

It  is  not  a  shipping  plum,  but 
it  is  the  ideal  plum  for  the  home 
garden. 

Prices:  trees,  each  $2.00;  two 
for  $3.50;  for  ten,  $15.00. 

The  New  Hybrid  Plum 
"Beauty" 

A  never-failing  bearer  of  full 
ci  ops  of  the  most  beautiful  oval, 
crimson  fruit — 2%  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

It  Is  the  largest  of  early  plums 
and  is  good  for  shipment  to  East- 
ern markets.  It  has  a  remarkably 
tough  skin,  and  when  packed 
green,  keeps  well,  colors  up  well 
and  develops  a  delicious  flavor. 
Ripens  form  June  25th  to  July  1st. 

Prices:  trees,  each  $3.00;  two  for 
$5.00;  for  ten,  $20.00. 

The  New  Hybrid  Plum 
"  Geewhiz  " 

No  plum  now  known  surpasses 
this  plum  in  quality. 

The  fruit  is  globular  in  shape, 
two  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
crimson  blush  with  numerous 
crimson  dots  on  yellow  ground. 

It  is  quite  hardy.  Ripens  from 
July  25th  to  August  10th. 

Prices:  trees,  each  $2.00;  two, 
$3.50;  for  ten,  $12.00. 

The  New  Stoneless  Prune  — 
"Conquest" 

The  labor  and  expense  in  experi- 
menting among  thousands  of  seed- 
lings has  been  the  result  of  one 
early  good  stoneless  prune. 

The  stone  has  been  eliminated 
wholly,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tiny  speck.  The  fruit  is  so  valu- 
able and  the  tree  so  productive 
that  Mr.  Burbank  has  consented  to 
its-  introduction  this  season.    It  is 


very  much  like  the  French  prune 
in  size,  quality  and  appearance. 

Prices:  trees,  $2.50  each;  two  for 
$4.00;  ten  for  $15.00. 

The  New  "Giant"  Crimson 
Winter  Rhubarb 

This  rhubarb  will  produce  mar- 
ketable stalks  abundantly  fully 
six  months  earlier  than  any  other 
rhubarb.  Think  of  being  on  the 
market  with  your  product  so  much 
sooner  in  advance  of  your  com- 
petitors. 

The  quality  of  this  wonderful 
new  rhubarb  is  very  much  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  older  kinds. 
It  has  a  pleasant  taste  of  berries 
instead  of  the  coarse  ground  taste 
and  the  tough  green,  stringy 
stalks  of  the  old  kinds. 

Under  good  culture,  stalks  two 
or  three  feet  long  and  one  or  one 
and  one-half  inches  thick  can  be 
produced  —  and  produces  fully 
double  as  much  per  acre  as  the  old. 
coarse  kinds — the  main  crop  comes 
during  the  holidays — just  at  the 
time  when  all  other  rhubarb  is  out 
of  business. 

This  new  rhubard  is  not  profit- 
able where  Eucalyptus,  the  orange 
and  the  rig  cannot  be  grown. 

Prices:  selected  plants,  50c;  ten 
for  $4.00;  one  hundred  for  $30.00. 

If  you  really  think  of  get- 
ting some  of  these  varieties 
do  not  hesitate  but  place  your 
order  right  now. 

The  demand  is  so  great  that 
it  is  a  question  of  how  long 
the  supply  will  last. 

Make  reservations  at  once 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
what  you  want. 

Send  for  nursery  catalog 
marked  B. 

It  gives  more  detailed  informa- 
tion than  is  given  here,  with  much 
better  descriptions. 

Send  lor   Spineless  Cactus 
Catalog 

Send  ior  Flower  Seed 
Catalog 


This  corporation.  The  Luther  Burbank  Company,  is  the  sole  distributer  of  Luther  Burbank's  Horticultural 
productions,  and  from  no  other  source  can  anyone  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  genuine  Luther  Bur- 
bank creations. 

THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY 

Sole  Distributers  of  Luther  Burbank's  Horticultural  Productions 

S01  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


F".  H .  WILSON,  President 


C.  B.  HARKNESS,  Vice-President  CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 

The  Reliable  Three 


OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.  Address: 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.      Box  615,  Fresno,  California 
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The  Millbrae  Dairy. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  Millbrae  Dairy  is  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  provide  San  Francisco  con- 
sumers with  a  uniform  supply  of  market 
milk.  Like  a  large  proportion  of  dairies 
producing  market  milk  for  the  bay  cities, 
it  is  located  where  climate  or  situation 
makes  it  necessary  to  purchase  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
cattle.  The  ordinary  dairyman  who  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  alfalfa  at  all  times 
knows  how  the  purchase  of  hay  and  con- 
centrates eats  into  the  profits.  The 
problems,  therefore,  confronting  the  man- 
agement of  a  dairy  where  not  only  most 
of  the  concentrates,  but  also  a  great  part 
of  the  hay  has  to  be  purchased  can  be 
imagined. 

This  dairy  was  the  property  of  the  late 
D.  O.  Mills,  one  of  California's  earliest 
citizens  and  one  of  San  Fiancisco's  most 
prominent  business  men.  The  land  where 
the  dairy  is  situated  was  purchased  in 
the  50's  at  a  time  when  no  one  dreamed 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
prolits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the  best  since  U00. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.'  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchf  ord's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


I.EWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-420  Davla  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

S33  30th  Ave.  or  818  Merchant!)'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


that  it  would  ever  be  within  such  easy 
commuting  distance  of  San  Francisco 
that  business  men  in  a  half  hour  or  so 
after  leaving  their  homes  could  reach 
their  ollices.  The  1,800  acres  purchased 
were  mostly  hills  like  those  all  along  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula  down  through 
San  Mateo  county  and  nearly  all  that  was 
not  hills  was  marsh  land,  covered  by  the 
tides. 

Soon  after  the  land  was  purchased  the 
dairy  was  started  in  partnership  with  A. 
F.  Green,  who  also  owned  much  land  in 
the  vicinity.  This  partnership  or  other 
business  relationship  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  dairy  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  milk  in  San  Francisco  con- 
tinued until  the  late  SO's.  Since  that  time 
the  dairy  was  owned  and  managed  only 
by  Mr.  Mills  or  his  heirs.  For  practically 
the  whole  period  since  1887  the  resident 
management  has  been  under  J.  C.  Robb. 

Cattle. — From  the  earliest  days  the 
dairy  has  had  a  reputation  for  the  kind 
of  cattle  that  were  kept.  The  foundation 
stock  was  the  common  red  cow,  with  lots 
of  Shorthorn  blood.  Good  bulls  were  al- 
ways kept  and  all  poor  stock  was  weeded 
out.  Until  something  over  a  dozen  years 
ago  there  was  no  special  effort  to  special- 
ize on  any  one  dairy  breed  or  to  keep 
pure  bred  stock.  At  that  time  a  few  pure 
bred  Holsteins  were  purchased,  which 
have  been  gradually  added  to  by  natural 
increase  and  purchase  until  now  the  pure 
breds  number  about  b'U  milking  cows. 
There  are  also  about  300  grades,  only  a 
few  of  which,  purchased  within  a  year, 
are  anything  but  high  grade  Holsteins. 

The  bulls  for  all  of  these  cows  have 
been  Holsteins.  The  herd  bull  at  the 
start  was  Sarcastic  Legislator,  grandson 
of  Sarcastic  Legislator.  He  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  he  is  still  kept,  although 
there  are  so  many  of  his  daughters  in  the 
pure  bred  herd  that  there  is  not  much 
use  for  him,  and  another  pure  bred  bull. 
Sir  Inkra  Alcatra,  heads  the  herd.  There 
are  also  10  or  12  other  bulls  kept  from  the 
pure  bred  Holsteins  in  the  dairy  for  use 
in  the  grade  stock. 

The  breeding  up  of  the  grade  herd  by 
use  only  of  pure  bred  bulls  and  by  a  rigid 
selection  of  the  heifers  has  made  the  herd 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  A  uniform 
supply  of  milk  is  produced  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  It  runs  about  950  gallons  per 
day,  the  amount  produced  within  a  few 
pounds  the  day  the  writer  visited  the 
dairy,  from  about  300  cows  milking,  50 
cows  being  dry.  The  pure  breds  averaged 
at  that  date  33.53  pounds  and  the  whole 
herd  28.03  pounds. 

Besides  the  milking  and  dry  cows  there 
are  about  150  head  of  young  stock,  heifers 
and  pure  bred  bulls,  kept  continually  on 
the  ranch.  The  large  amount  of  hill  land 
gives  pasture  for  this  young  stock  after 
they  are  old  enough  to  look  after  them-" 
selves,  though  they  often  have  to  be  fed 
extra  also.  On  account  of  deciding  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  herd  a  year  ago 
a  number  of  grade  cows  were  purchased, 
otherwise,  all  have  been  raised  on  the 
place  from  selected  grade  cows  and  pure 
bred  bulls. 

The  principle  of  improvement  aside 
from  breeding  is  good  care  and  selection. 
The  milk  of  every  cow  is  weighed  once  a 
month  and  tested  often  enough  to  give  a 
good  line  on  the  total  amount  of  butter 
fat  produced.  That  makes  it  that  only 
good  producers  are  kept. 

The  health  methods  are  just  what  has 
been  advocated  in  these  columns,  good 
care  and  the  removal  of  any  cow  that 
shows  signs  of  ill  health.  The  tuberculin 
lest  may  occasionally  be  used  on  a  few 
cows  in  cases  of  doubt,  but  from  long 
experience  it  was  found  that  cows  tem- 
porarily indisposed  were  often  con- 
demned-as  tubercular  from  the  test  when 


Talk  About 

Simplicity! 

Here  are  all  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  bowl  of  the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

and  with  these  three  we  guarantee  Tubulars  to 
skim  509fe  closer  and  to  continue  to  skim  507o  closer  than 
any  other  separator  made. 

THIS  BEING  THE  CASE- 

Why  should  you  have  to  wash  up  seven  times  this 
many  pieces — twice  a  day? 

That  is  a  question  that  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

There  has  never  a  claim  been  made  for  Sharpies  Tubulars  that 
could  not  be  proven; — there  has  never  a  machine  left  our  Factory 
that  was  not  guaranteed  Forever. 

Mark  that— not  merely  a  year,  or  two  years— or  even  five — but 
Forever.  Look  into  these  features  before  exchanging  your  old 
separator,  or  at  the  time  you  decide  that  there's  money  in  selling 
the  cream  and  keeping  the  skimmed  milk  on  the  Farm. 


Write  for  our  interesting  Catalog  131  and  arrange 
for  a  Free  test  right  under  your  own  roof.  The  people 
who  ask  questions  are  the  ones  who  buy  Tubulars. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Brunches:  Chicago.  111.,  San  rrnnclsco.  Cul.,  Portland,  Ore., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Toronto.  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 
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MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC 


Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  by 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
|    prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  curefor 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day for  our  free  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows. ' '  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  MFRS. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt.,  U.S.  A. 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1009-1910-1011. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE : 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Fifth  Annual  Sale  of  High  Class 
Hereford  Cattle 

KENTLAND,  INDIANA,  FEBRUARY  26,  1913. 
25  Bulls.  Rare  Breeding  and  Quality. 
50  Cows  and  Heifers.    Show  Yard  Quality. 

\<>\v  Ih  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  the  great  Panama  Exposition. 

20  of  the  buIlM  are  Sons  or  Grandsons  of  the  Great  Perfection  Fairfax. 

All  cons  of  breeding;  nsre  bred  to  my  celebrated  Herd  Bnlli.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Mention  this  paper.  If  you  cuu't  come,  send  your  order*  to  Sec'y.  It. 
J.  Ivlnxer,  John  l.etham,  or  the  undersigned,  anil  you  can  rcMt  assured  you 
will  receive  a  square  ileal.  I  would  Indeed  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone 
Interested.  WAKREN  T.  MeCRAY,  Prop.  Orchard  Lake  Stock  Farm. 

JAMES  HENDRY,  Mgr. 
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an  autopsy  would  show  that  they  were  in 
first-class  condition  and  such  cows,  when 
kept  and  given  good  care  remained  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  any  others,  later 
tests  resulting  in  no  reaction. 

Stable  and  Equipment. — The  stable  was 
built  34  years  ago  and  has  not  the  con- 
crete floor  and  modern  stanchions  that 
the  best  barns  now  built  would  have.  The 
arrangements,  however,  are  excellent. 
The  original  stable  paralleled  the  railroad 
and  was  long  enough  for  six  strings. 

When  the  herd  increased  so  that  there 
was  no  longer  room  in  the  original  barn, 
wings  were  built  out  from  the  center  like 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  There  are  now 
four  of  these  wings,  each  with  room  for 
two  strings  of  cows,  besides  the  original 
barn.  All  feed  is  distributed  from  the 
center,  as  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  milk  house  is  located  there,  making 
as  convenient  arrangement  as  could  be 
imagined  for  the  distribution  of  the  feed 
and  the  collection  of  the  milk. 

The  feed  is  kept  in  another  barn  and 
brought  to  the  milking  barn  in  a  wagon. 
This  is  perhaps  a  little  inconvenient,  but 
causes  less  dust  and  litter  than  if  the  hay 
were  stored  overhead,  so  is  better.  The 
milk  is  filtered,  cooled  and  put  in  cans 
there  and  loaded  direct  on  the  cars  and 
shipped  to  the  distributing  station  in  San 
Francisco.  This  too,  is  owned  by  the 
Millbrae  dairy.  As  much  milk  is  sepa- 
rated as  is  needed  to  supply  the  sweet 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.     Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Bams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  Bale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Rreeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
■OSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


cream  the  city  customers  need,  which 
makes  no  unnecessary  shipment  of  whole 
milk  to  the  city  and  the  distributing  plant 
has  to  run  no  skim  milk  off  in  the  sewers 
as  often  is  done  with  some  distributing 
plants. 

This  skim  milk  is  fed  partly  to  the 
calves  and  partly  to  the  hogs.  Not  many 
of  the  latter  are  kept.  Those  that  are 
raised  are  fed  very  largely  on  waste  ma- 
terial, the  skim  milk,  the  alfalfa  hay  left 
by  the  cows,  the  sweepings  from  the  mill 
where  the  grains  are  fed,  and  so  on,  so 
gross  receipts  are  nearly  net  receipts. 

Above  the  barn  (the  railroad  is  on  the 
lower  side),  is  the  corral.  This  is  paved 
with  basalt  bricks  and  is  so  arranged  that 
when  a  heavy  rain  storm  comes  the  wash 
all  drains  off  on  to  the  marsh  land.  The 
brick  is  rather  expensive,  but  will  last 
forever  and  it  is  not  slippery  like  con- 
crete. It  prevents  the  mud  from  forming 
and  is  an  ideal  pavement.  The  manure 
from  the  barn  is  taken  off  in  a  car  to  a 
dump  and  before  plowing  in  the  fall  is 
spread  over  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
farm. 

Feeds  and  Farming. — Despite  the  size 
of  the  place,  some  land  being  rented  in 
addition  to  the  1,800  acres,  it  is  not  very 
productive,  being  mostly  hilly  and  good 
only  for  pasture.  The  cows  get  several 
month's  good  feed  in  the  spring  and  there 
is  pasture  for  the  young  stock,  but  only 
a  couple  of  hundred  acres  can  be  planted 
out.  The  land  is  not  level  enough  for 
alfalfa  irrigation  and  the  gophers  prevent 
rainfall  alfalfa  from  being  satisfactory. 

•  The  cultivated  land  is  used  for  barley 
or  for  hay,  the  horses  for  city  delivery 
and  the  ranch  horses  taking  most  of  the 
hay.  The  barley  is  ground  and  fed  to 
the  cattle,  together  with  ground  wheat. 
The  other  feed  is  alfalfa  hay  and  dried 
beet  pulp,  all  purchased.  The  amount 
fed  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
pasture.  At  this  time  the  average  per 
cow  is  from  four  to  five  pounds  ground 
barley,  a  little  over  two  pounds  of  ground 
wheat,  seven  pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp, 
all  mixed  and  fed  dry,  and  from  17  to  18 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  In  summer  the 
proportion  of  barley  is  decreased. 

It  has  been  found  that  these  grains  give 
better  satisfaction  than  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, especially  as  modern  bran  is  much 
inferior  to  old  time  bran.  It  can  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  much  more  expensive  ration 
than  alfalfa  raised  on  the  place  would  be. 
It  is,  however,  as  cheap  a  ration  as  could 
be  devised  and  as  well  balanced  for  the 
cows. 

The  dairy,  though  having  a  place  in 
history,  will  endure  for  not  many  years 
longer,  in  its  present  extent  at  least. 
Although  far  from  the  city  when  founded 
it  is  being  surrounded  by  residence  tracts 
and  before  long  the  land  will  be  too  valu- 
able to  use  for  dairy  purposes,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  objection  that  may 
possibly  arise  to  have  a  large  dairy  run 
in  the  midst  of  a  fashionable  suburb. 
Even  now  the  value  of  the  land  is  such 
that  the  dairy  itself  would  hardly  pay, 
except  that  it  is  better  to  put  the  land 
to  good  use  rather  than  to  let  it  lie  idle 
waiting  for  buyers  of  town  lots. 

The  ranch  in  situation  and  climate  is 
beautiful.  In  the  front  is  the  bay,  be- 
hind the  gently  rolling  hills,  partly 
wooded,  partly  open.  The  peninsula 
shelters  the  district  from  the  north  winds 
with  which  San  Francisco  is  often  afflicted 
and  the  hills  behind  cut  off  the  fog  that 
is  common  nearer  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
sky  remains  clear,  the  air  soft  from  bay 
influence,  and  the  temperature  moderate. 

Ultimately  when  the  dairy  is  disbanded 
It  will  have  the  distinction  of  leaving  be- 
hind an  interesting  record  as  a  pioneer 
California  dairy  and  the  herd  that  has 
been  built  up  will  in  other  places  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  level  of  quality  of 
dairy  cattle  in  this  progressive  dairy 
State. 


The 

Simplest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


vz  lava: 
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Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  Do  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

DE    LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


101  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


1016  Western  Ave.,  Seattle 
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See  That  Solid  Row  of  Rivets? 

Wmmm 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

THE  PIPE  THAT  SAVES  MONEY 

S^lo  Sections.     Solid  Lengths  of  10  ft.,  6  in. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe— the  pipe  that  is 
riveted  instead  of  being  lock-seamed.  This  pipe  is  a  big  money  saver  Handle 
it  as  roughly  as  you  desire  -  hitch  it  to  a  drag  chain  and  yank  it  over  the  roughest 
ground  — it  will  never  break.    The  rivets  give  strength. 

There's   ho  nest  manufacture  hehinJ   "^Western"  Pif>e. 

VC^rite  for  full  particulars.      You'll  save  money  by  doing  so. 

« 

We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  Riveted  Well  Casing,  Steel  Tanks,  Irrigation  Supplies 

WESTERN   PIPE   AND   STEEL  CO. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Fresno 


758  North  Broadway,  I,os  Angelea 
Taft 


Just  a  Word 

About  Irrigation  Pumping 


Deep    Well    rumps   have    proven   superior    lor  most 
economical  Irrigation  pumping  from  drilled  wells,  in 
buying  a  deep  well  pump,  WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 
I.uitwleler    Improved    1'umps    have   all    of   the   essentials    of   Tin:  IDEAL 
PUMP.    They  apply  the  power  uniformly,  have  u  balanced  mechanism,  quick 
return,  operate  Without  Jerk  or  jar,  keep  the  rod  action  uniform,  deliver  a 
steady  stream  of  wuier  a<  the  lowest  cost  and  with  least  bother. 

ThC    materials    and    workmanship   are    the   best    obtainable,   and  durability 
proven.     In  some  instances,  11   years  constant  service  without  repairs. 
E\  F.ltY  BUYER  BECOMES  A  BOOSTER. 

Booklet   Irritation,  or  Illustrated  catalogue   No.  11  on  request. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Established  1877 
707-713  North  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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What  Mr.  Lively  Told  the  Sheepmen. 


Irrigation 

Valves 


i 


— that  require  no  special  tools  or  wrenches 
to  operate. 

— that  can  be  easily  adjusted  and  regu- 
lated to  allow  the  How  of  any  quantity  ol 
water  by  merely  turning  the  thumb-screw. 


Pomona 
Circular 
Valves 


Perfect   in   construction,   simple   in   operation — yet 
cheap  in  price. 

lias  no  cross-bars  to  obstruct  the  How  of  water. 
All  parts  are  non-corrosive.  Lid  can  be  easily  re- 
moved for  instant  and  complete  Hushing  of  pipe  line. 

WRITE  FOR  VALVE  CATALOG  "P" 
It  contains  full  information  on  our  complete  line  of 
•rates  and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation — to- 
gether with  some  valuable  data  on  irrigation,  water 
tables,  etc.    Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  California 


We 

Can 
Make 
Quick 
Deliveries 

1EIEPH0NES: 

Black  1052     Home  63 


D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  of  Live  Stock  at 
t  lie  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  made  per- 
sonal addresses  at  all  the  breed  meetings 
of  sheepmen  recently  in  Chicago.  He 
filed  this  proclamation  with  the  American 
Sheep  Breeders  for  universal  consump- 
tion by  flock  owners: 

"It  is  my  ambition  to  make  of  the  sheep 
display  in  191.)  an  event  from  which  the 
business  of  producing  wool  and  mutton 
can  be  thereafter  dated.    I  see  limitless 
possibilities  to  the  lessons  that  can  be 
taught  at  such  a  parliament  of  minds 
and  materials  as  will  congregate  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  in  1915  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
1  can  see  no  dangerous  cloud  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  sheep  industry  and  while  it 
is  possible  that  uninformed  politicians 
ii  ay  consider  that  the  interest  of  the 
producer  should  be  made  to  suffer  for 
i  !k»  benefit  of  the  non-producer,  the  re- 
si  iency  of  the  American  sheep  breeder 
and  his  flock— his  acquaintance  with  ad- 
versity and  his  being  accustomed  to  the 
onslaught  of  his  foes,  will  put  him  to 
the  front  in  the  battle  for  supremacy.  We 
are  facing  new  conditions  with  regard 
to  the  sheep  industry.    The  man  who 
thinks  and  who  watches  the  trend  of 
events  can  see  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
c  reaaed   consumption  of  mutton.  This 
will  naturally  bring  about  a  demand  for 
larger  carcasses,  whereas  at  this  time 
the  small  carcass  is  all  that  is  desired  by 
the    mutton    consumer    of   the  United 
States.    The  near  future  will  see  a  call 
lor  the  Australian  size  carcass,  and  this 
will  bring  about  a  change  in  breeding  to 
some  extent.    I  am  advised  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Japanese  government 
that  the  plains  of  Manchuria,  Korea,  and 
parts  of  Japan  are  admirably  adapted  for 
:.beep  raising.    It  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Japanese  government,  according  to 
in y  informant,  to  offer  encouragement  to 
tlock  masters  who  will  engage  in  the  in- 
dustry in  the  countries  mentioned.  The 
sheep  breeders  of  Wales  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  exhibit  in  San  Francisco  in 
L91S    The  English  breeders  hope  to  be 
in   position  to  enter  the   lists  at  San 
Francisco.    Their  letters  to  me  are  opti- 
mistic of  the  future.    An  exposition  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  range  sheep  indus- 
try cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  heavy 
selling,  and  if  the  American  record  asso- 
ciations will  accept  my  invitation  to  con- 
duct breed  sales  at  San  Francisco  in 
1915  there  will  be  some  new  records  es- 
tablished.   Correspondence  from  frazil 
and  the  Argentines  indicate  a  splendid 
interest  and  circulars  printed  in  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed in  those  countries.    These  cir- 
culars tell  of  the  great  sheep  show  at  San 
Francisco  and   invite  the   presence  of 
flock  masters,  live  stock  society  officials 
and  government  representatives  to  wit- 
ness a  display  of.  sheep  that  is  worthy  of 
so  great  and  powerful  an  industry.  The 
animal    husbandry    classes    and  their 
teachers  at  every  agricultural  college  in 
the  Fnited  States  have  been  asked  to 
submit  plans  for  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  exhibiting  sheep  at  exposi- 
tions. So  far  nothing  has  come  out  of  this 
request,  but  I  have  bright  hopes  that 
something  will   develop   that  will  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  big  established 
system  of  arranging  sheep  pens  at  shows 
and    expositions.      I    have    some  pro- 
nounced ideas  along  this  line  and  at  the 
proper  time  will  submit  them  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  prominent  breeders  for  con- 
sideration.   I  know  this;  the  people  who 
attend  expositions  and  go  through  the 
live  stock  department  ate  disappointed  at 
their  inability  to  see  the  splendid  speci- 
mens that  are  supposed  to  be  on  display. 
There   are   other   reforms    incident  to 


showing  sheep  that  will  have  the  con- 
sideration of  the  record  associations  and 
this  department.  Liberal  premium  money 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  Exposition 
t  ompany  for  sheep  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  This  department  is  fully  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  sheep  division  of 
the  live  stock  department  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  There 
is  unbounded  enthusiasm,  a  belief  in  mut- 
ton and  wool,  an  active  sympathy  witn 
the  aim  and  purpose  and  leaders  ih 
thought  and  in  action  and  with  that  co- 
operation which  is  expected  and  deserved 
the  sheep  show  at  San  Francisco  in  1915 
will  be  something  of  which  no  man  may 
be  ashamed." 

THE  WASTE  OF  MILK  SOLIDS. 

[Continued  SYont  fuyt  I'll.) 

fat  in  the  cheese  equals  35.5  pounds,  that 
in  sirloin  and  leg  of  mutton  about  16 
pounds,  in  loin  of  mutton  about  29.5 
pounds.  There  are  also  small  amounts 
of  milk  sugar  in  the  cheese;  meats  con- 
tain practically  nothing  of  any  food  cor- 
responding to  this. 

Furthermore,  the  mineral  matter  in  the 
cheese  far  surpasses  that  in  any  meat, 
being  over  4  pounds  per  hundred,  while 
in  everything  but  ham  there  is  quite  a 
little  under  a  pound  of  digestible  min- 
eral matter.  This  is  important,  especially 
in  our  higher  civilization.  We  remove 
the  mineral  matter  from  the  wheat  from 
which  we  make  our  bread  and  appear  to 
pick  our  food  so  as  to  get  as  little  bone- 
building  matter  as  possible.  The  lime 
and  phosphorus  in  milk  were  put  there 
by  nature  especially  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing up  the  body,  and  a  greater  use  of 
milk  products  would  mean  less  dentist's 
bills  to  pay  and  a  stronger,  more  muscu- 
lar race.  If  roast  beef  would  cost  IS 
cents  a  pound,  cheese  from  a  nutritive 
standpoint  would  be  worth  over  30  cents. 

California's  Lack. — Judging,  therefore, 
from  the  experience  in  all  long-settled 
countries  where  milk-producing  animals 
are  used,  judging  from  the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  animal  food  and  the  de- 
creasing supplies,  the  merits  of  milk  sol- 
ids as  retained  in  cheese,  and  the  waste 
that  is  now  permitted  in  letting  most  of 
the  food  in  milk  other  than  the  fat  go 
to  waste,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time  before  cheese-making  becomes  an 
important  part  of  our  dairy  industry. 

California  is  especially  lacking  in  this 
matter  now.  The  kind  of  cheese  ordinar- 
ily manufactured  is  of  a  type  that  is  gen- 
erally below  standard,  "California  cheese" 
in  groceries  being  considered  poorer  than 
"Eastern  cheese."  although  for  table  use 
the  California  cheese  may  be  more  desir- 
able in  many  cases  than  the  Eastern 
cheese  sold  beside  it.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  such  as  will  enable  the 
product  to  be  made  with  as  little  waste 
of  time  as  possible.  As  a  result,  only 
aoout  half  of  the  cheese  used  here  is 
manufactured  in  the  State,  and  there  is 
no  special  effort  in  the  market  to  develop 
the  consumption  of  cheese. 

That  this  lack  will  be  filled,  to  the 
financial  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Central 
California  Creameries,  which  has  a  repu- 
tation for  being  very  much  alive  in  do- 
ing the  profitable  thing,  is  going  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  the  cheddar 
type  of  cheese,  the  kind  made  in  the 
East  and,  nearer  home,  in  Tillamock 
county,  Oregon,  which  latter  has  a  coun- 
try-wide reputation.  This  company  is 
taking  special  pains  to  get  out  the  best 
'  kind  of  a  product  and  is  getting  into 


Our  kfjeata  for  San  Joaquin  Valley  are 
PCASB-B1  NDY-TAYOR  (  O.. 
Portcrvllle,  C'al. 


We  also  make  the  Pomona  Deep  Well 
Pump  for  deep  wells.  Write  us  about 
your  requirements  and  ask  for  catalogue 
SI  P.  or  C8ll  and  see  us. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  KrOgh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


KroKli  Xnv  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 
4*1   Market  street,  "Incorporated)  Saa  Franclaco. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  NOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  salt  by  FtCIFIC  RURAL  FRtSS.  «0  Marktt  Slrttl,  Sao  Francisco 
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public  notice  on  the  ground  floor  by  sys- 
tematic advertising. 

Other  big  companies  are  also  starting 
this,  especially  the  great  Eastern  pack- 
ing companies,  which  are  represented  in 
California  in  the  creamery  as  well  as  in 
the  packing  business. 

As  far  as  the  dairyman  is  concerned, 
the  profit  from  butter-fat  production  for 
the  manufacture  of  butter  or  the  ship- 
ment of  sweet  cream  is  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and 
nothing  said  here  is  meant  as  an  ex- 
hortation to  change  methods.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  statement  of  tendencies  and  of 
probable  future  practice. 

Kinds  of  Cjiekse. — It  is  worthy  of  note 
in  this  connection  that  there  is  a  big 
difference  in  American  cheese  and  Euro- 
pean. In  America  food  production  has 
been  sufficient  to  make  the  methods  of 
food  preparation  of  an  expensive  kind. 
Anything  like  penuriousness  or  careful 
saving  has  often  been  frowned  upon. 
Skim-milk  was  a  waste  product,  therefore 
it  was  a  crime  to  make  cheese  out  of 
skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk.  In 
the  older  countries,  where  everything  had 
to  count,  the  whole  milk  was  first  used 
for  butter  making,  and  after  the  fat  was 
extracted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  re- 
mainder was  used  for  cheese.  This  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  an  inferior  prod- 
uct, but  often  in  a  superior  one.  In  proof, 
some  of  the  most  expensive  cheese  used 
here,  outside  of  some  put  up  in  fancy 
style  or  owing  its  price  to  some  special 
feature,  is  a  kind  that  is  made  from  milk 
that  has  been  pretty  well  skimmed.  That 
is  the  kind  made  like  a  red  cannon  ball, 
or  that  put  up  iu  the  form  of  a  pineapple, 
roughly  speaking. 

In  buying  this  kind  of  cheese,  however, 
a  person  is  getting  a  lot  for  his  money, 
as  it  contains  comparatively  little  water. 
The  proportion  of  fat  to  other  milk  solids 
therein  may  be  small,  but  it  is  concen- 
trated. Ultimately,  when  we  begin  to 
economize  and  appreciate  things  on  their 
real  merit,  it  is  not  a  bad  guess  that 
we  will  manufacture  such  cheese  here. 
With  the  foreign  immigration,  especially 
since  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  dairy  and  creamery  busi- 
ness, it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
European  methods  will  be  introduced 
here. 

At  present  San  Francisco  is  a  very  cos- 
mopolitan city,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  former 
Europeans  resident  there  import  cheese 
from  their  old  homes.  There  are  as  many 
kinds  of  cheese  manufactured  as  there 
are  nationalities  keeping  milk-producing 
animals,  and  more.  In  the  market  now 
;i  person  can  buy  many  kinds  of  cheese, 
but  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  flavors  that  can  be  pur- 
chased in  different  quarters  of  the  city 
which  the  ordinary  citizen  never  sees.  In- 
stead of  importing  these,  some  live  man 
will  ultimately  start  manufacturing  them 
here,  and  the  merits  of  California  as  a 
dairy  State  will  be  combined  with  live 
American  methods  and  the  wider  experi- 
ence of  all  nationalities  to  make  a  change 
for  the  better  in  dairy  manufacture. 

LIVE  STOCK  REPORT  ISSUED. 

On  January  29  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
the  following  estimates  of  the  number 
and  value  of  farm  animals  on  farms  and 
ranges  in  the  United  States  on  January 
1,  1913: 

1913.  1912. 

Horses   20,567,000  20,509,000 

Mules    4,386,000  4,362,000 

Milch  cows   20,497,000  20,699,000 

Other  cattle   36,030,000  37,260,000 

Sheep   51,482,000  52,362,000 

Swine   61,178,000  65,410,000 

It  is  worth  note  that  the  horses  and 


mules,  which  are  meeting  competition 
from  automobiles,  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber, while  the  other  animals  which  meet 
no  such  competition  are  all  on  the  de- 
crease. The  value  per  head  of  every- 
thing increased,  $4.83  for  horses,  $3.80  for 
mules,  $5.63  for  dairy  cows,  $5.16  for  other 
cattle,  $0.48  for  sheep  and  $1.86  for  swine. 
Both  numbers  and  values  are,  however, 
but  estimates.  The  values  given  per  head 
are:  Horses.  $110.77;  mules,  $124.31; 
milch  cows,  $45.02;  other  cattle,  $20.36; 
sheep,  $3.94;  swine,  $9.86.  The  total 
value  of  animals  was  $5,501,783,000,  as 
compared  with  $5,008,327,000  on  January 
i,  1912. 

Details  by  States  will  be  given  in  the 
February  crop  report,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  be  a  big  increase  in 
number  and  value  in  California,  and  that 
values  will  be  greater  in  California  than 
in  the  country  at  large. 


GRAIN  AND  POTATOES  FOR 
PIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  how  much  corn  or  barley  should  be 
fed  daily  to  each  pig?  I  have  100  head, 
ranging  from  60  to  150  lbs.,  and  as  I  am 
in  doubt,  would  like  to  know  just  what 
quantity  to  give  them.  I  have  plenty 
of  potatoes.  Would  you  alternate  with 
same,  and  how  many  pounds,  cooked, 
daily?  Subscriber. 

Ryde. 

ANSWER  BY  CHAS.  GOODMAN. 

A  correct  answer  to  the  above  would 
require  a  technical  knowledge  of  swine- 
feeding  that  would  hardly  be  found  in 
possession  of  an  ordinary  farmer. 

Prof.  Dietrich,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  worked  out  a  system  of  feed- 
ing that  would  answer  this  question  bet- 
tor than  anything  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

If  we  were  capable  of  explaining  this 
system,  which  we  are  not,  the  space  avail- 
able in  an  agricultural  paper  would  not 
be  sufficient.  One  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
"Swine,"  by  Wm.  Dietrich,  from  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  paper  for  $1.60,  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  money. 

If  we  were  going  to  feed  these  hogs 
according  to  Missouri  hogology,  with  the 
feed  at  hand,  we  would  feed  the  corn 
and  barley  ground,  if  possible,  and,  if  not, 
whole,  and  the  potatoes  cooked  in  com- 
bination and  alternate  nothing.  Chang- 
ing feed  is  not  a  good  idea. 

Corn  and  barley  are  both  the  best  of 
fatteners,  and  as  good  potatoes  are  rich 
in  starch  they  are  also  good  for  producing 
fat.  For  fattening  hogs  this  combination 
would  be  hard  to  improve  upon.  The 
flavor  of  the  meat  might  be  improved 
by  adding  some  sugar  or  molasses  feed. 
A  variety  of  feed  will  produce  a  better 
flavored  meat  than  an  exclusive  diet. 

We  would  feed  an  amount  twice  a  day 
that  they  would  clean  up,  and  no  more. 
We  would  aim  to  feed  just  enough  that 
they  would  be  ready  for  the  next  feed. 

If  we  were  going  to  feed  this  bunch  of 
pigs  for  gain  and  not  for  market,  we 
would  run  them  on  green  pasture  and  feed 
the  above  combination.  If  the  pasture 
land  were  sandy  or  gravelly  the  pigs' 
teeth  would  become  sore,  and  that  would 
necessitate  cooking  the  grain  as  well  as 
the  potatoes,  as  they  would  likely  swal- 
low the  grain  whole. 

We  have  run  pigs  on  volunteer  wheat 
and  fed  them  on  cooked  barley  with  the 
best  results.  It  is  marvelous  how  they 
will  grow  under  such  conditions. 

Williams,  Cal. 


To  Kitcrnilnatr 
r.ROI'ND     SQUIRRELS.     GOPHERS,  al»o 
RORKHS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc..    on  Fruit 
Treea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHRRI.ER.  RKYNOI.nS  A  'TAt'FFRR. 
onleei    024   California  St..   8n«  Francises). 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


YOU  GET  RESULTS  of  my  years  of 
searching  State  Records.  Some  State  land 
overlooked,  supposed  owned  by  absent 
parties.  Well  located  for  you,  near  all 
towns.  State  does  not  advertise  these  bar- 
gains. I  do.  It  pays  you.  Write  right 
now.  New  circular.  JOSEPH  CLARK, 
Searcher  State  Records,  Sacramento. 


WALNUTS — 35  acres,  specially  selected 
deep  rich  loam  soil;  excellent  drainage. 
Five-inch  pumping  plant  installed.  Set 
out  mostly  to  California  Blacks  to  be 
grafted  later,  some  Mayette,  Franquette, 
and  Willson  Wonders.  Beautiful  location; 
electricity  and  all  conveniences.  Price 
$250  per  acre.  Address  owner,  1007  Sec- 
ond St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


100  ACRES  FIRST  CLASS  FRUIT  or 
alfalfa  land,  4  miles  from  good  town  in 
San  Joaouin  Valley;  60  acres  alfalfa,  Bal- 
ance checked.  First  water  right  on  60 
acres  and  a  $2000  pumping  plant.  Good 
house  and  barn,  land  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  Handy  to  grade  and  high  schools 
and  in  a  strictly  first  class  American  col- 
ony Will  sell  on  easy  terms  to  right  party. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  location  on  a  good 
ranch,  large  or  small,  raw  or  improved,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  I  can  certainly  be 
of  service  to  you.  R.  O.  Baker,  1033  J  St., 
Fresno,  Cal. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  DAIRY? 
WE   WILL  STAKE   YOU  TO  LAND 
AND  COWS. 
Best   dairy   district   in   United   States — 
Los  Molinos. 

Alfalfa  goes  10  tons.  Single  acre  sup- 
ports two  cows. 

Sediment  soil  20  feet  deep. 
Gravity  irrigation — plenty  of  water  last 
year  when  all  the  rest  of  the  State  was 
short. 

Free  pasture  now  plentiful. 

Cows  furnished  on  butter-fat  payments. 
Three  creameries  competing  for  cream — 
wagon  comes  to  your  door. 

The  alfalfa  grown  on  this  land  last  year 
was  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  land. 
You  can  buy  on  8  years  time  with  almost 
nothing  down. 

Fine  fruit  county.  Oranges  not  frozen 
during  recent  cold  spell  in  January. 

Beautiful  place  to  live.  Great  oaks, 
running  streams,  plenty  of  game,  schools 
and  church.  On  line  of  State  Highway. 
Elec  tric  road  soon  to  be  built. 

More  land  sold  in  this  district  than  any- 
where else  In  California  this  winter,  be- 
cause there  is  water  and  feed — and  soil. 

Choice  tracts  going  fast — getting  scarce. 

See  us  today. 

EDWARDS,  BREWSTER  &  CLOVER, 
Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  write  to 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY, 
Los  Molinos,  Cal. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.     Red  3891. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS — 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
Strawberries,  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE,  Inwood,  Cal. 

PRUNE  TREES,  20,  25  and  30c.  Bur- 
bank's  spineless  cactus  by  mail,  postpaid, 
doz.,  $5;  by  freight,  $16.50  per  100.  CASH 
NURSERY,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

EASTERN  BLACK  WALNUT  seedlings 
from  one  heavy  producing  tree;  can  spare 
some.  Inquire  B.  LEONHART,  Roseville, 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Dwarf  evergreen  broom- 
corn  seed  at  5c  per  pound.  Denair  Broom 
Factory,  Denair,  Cal. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES,  se- 
lected for  seed,  1%  c.  per  pound.  O.  C. 
Langfield,  Davis  Creek.  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 

Bitter  Almond  trees,  clean  and  thrifty. 
Walnut  and  Pecan  catalogue  free.  Trlb- 
ble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor.  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange,  seed,  de'i/ered  to  any 
postoffioe. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED— By  skilled  poul- 
tryman;  extensive  California  experience  on 
large  plants.  Mechanical  construction,  re- 
pairs, executive,  all  details.  Box  777,  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


WANTED — For  immediate  delivery,  1300 
walnut  trees  (California  Black),  4/6  or 
6/8.    Box  580,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENTS — $173  in  two  weeks,  made  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack,  combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  country  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack 
Company,  Box  O,  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 

^AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,  Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in  our 
shops;  several  of  this  list  practically  new. 
Will  ship  on  approval  to  responsible  par- 
ties'. 

1 —  2-H.P.   Root  Van  Dermoot  $65.00 

3 — 4-H.P.  Samson    (new  model)   1)0.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  ....  1 35.00 
16 — 8-H.P.  Samson   (new  model) ....  1 50.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ...  200. 00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson   (new  model) ...  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.   Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine  for 
an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  slightly 
used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation  plant 
call  on  us.    We  can  save  you  money. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO.. 
Engineers, 
1X1-1  89  2nd  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

sm     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


p...  —It  is  penetrat- 
I  Ul  inc. soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1LA  Sores,  Bruises, or 
III©  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

I  Bunions 
CAUSTIC   BALSAM  bat 

B0(ly  r  Uninfsnt 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  (hat  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheunmti9m  more  good  than  ^l'JO.OU  pnid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Pi  ice  9  1 .60  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  nsaxpresi  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  B. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best,  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested 'parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  frlven  the  preference  by  SO  per  cent 
of  California  Mtockmen  because  they 
gjlve  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

I*.  U.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Milch  Goats  in  California  and 
Elsewhere. 


James  E.  Downing  gives,  through  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder,  a  general  ex- 
hortation to  milch  goat  husbandry,  based 
largely  upon  California's  achievements 
in  that  line  and  these  will  be  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

In  California  the  people  are  making  a 
success  of  raising  goats — not  the  kind 
that  are  always  trying  to  give  you  a 
boost  in  the  world,  but  the  gentle,  sleek, 
lawn-like  Toggenburgs  that  give  so  much 
rich  milk  and  make  such  delightful  pets. 

The  great  value  of  this  particular  kind 
of  goats  is  that  they  combine  splendid 
milking  qualities  with  an  intelligent  and 
kindly  disposition  when  properly  han- 
dled. Being  easy  to  handle  makes  their 
care  and  management  work  that  women 
can  do.  Many  women  who  would  not 
think  of  taking  care  of  a  cow  would  find 
the  management  of  these  goats  a  real 
pleasure. 

Belling  Goat  Mii.k. — Persons  who  have 
owned  Toggenburg  goats  testify  that 
there  is  never  any  difficulty  experienced 
in  selling  milk;  the  real  difficulty  seems 
to  be  to  get  enough  of  it  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. There  is  so  little  of  it  to  be 
had  at  any  price  that  there  is  not  an 
established  price  set  for  its  sale,  but  the 
price  which  generally  prevails  is  25  cents 
a  quart.  A  full  grown  goat  will  give 
from  three  to  five  quarts  per  day.  The 
cost  of  keeping  them  is  very  small.  Be- 
ing hardy,  they  will  keep  in  a  healthy 
condition  on  very  common  feed.  About 
five  cents  a  day  would  be  an  average  cost 
where  they  are  not  pastured  on  too  high 
priced  land. 

Handy   to  Have  a  Goat  Along. — The 

SMALL  RANCHES 

Very  near  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco 

On  the  new  Oakland  and  Antioch  Ry. 

Cars  will  soon  be  running  direct  from 
the  Key  Rome  Boats  to  Lafayette,  Walnut 
Creek  and  Concord. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

near  Large  Cities  are  the  money  makers. 

One  or  two  acres  as  good  as  twenty 
located  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  away. 


What's  the  use  of  raising  Anything  and 
giving  all  your  profits  to  the  Railroads 
or  Express  Companies. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

near  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
mean 

a  million  people  as  a  market 
at  your  door. 
Think  this  over. 


Always  get  land  near  large  population, 
Near  Electric  and  Steam  Transportation 
with  good  soil  conditions;  In  ideal  climatic 

and  healthful  locality, 
with    established   schools,    churches,  etc., 

etc. 

Where  you  can  grow  anything — 
Vegetables,   Fruits,  Berries,  Nuts,  Chick- 
ens. 

Just  what  the  ever  growing  population  of 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  all  the  Bay 
Cities  must  have; 

Where  you  can  live  in  the  Country 
and  have  all  the  city  comforts. 


This  is  land  worth  while  in  a  country 
worth  while. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  CO. 

734  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

liraueh  Office:  1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 


richness  of  the  milk  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  sells  so  readily.  It  tests 
from  :\r/c  up  to  7%.  Another  good  feature 
is  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  seldom 
found  in  goats.  For  that  reason  the  milk 
is  in  demand,  especially  for  infants.  In 
this  connection  it  has  a  special  advant- 
age. When  the  family  goes  away  on  a 
visit,  regardless  of  the  time  of  year, 
"Nanny"  can  be  taken  along  in  a  crate 
in  the  baggage  car  and  "Snookum's"  sup- 
ply of  milk  will  always  be  fresh  and  near 
at  hand.  The  long  train  of  ills  that 
usually  follow  a  change  of  milk  for  a  deli- 
cate baby  can  be  appreciated  in  this  con- 
nection. A  vacant  lot  with  some  grass 
on  it  will  provide  feed  for  "Nanny"  dur- 
ing the  time  the  family  is  visiting  away 
from  home. 

But  rich,  healthful  milk  is  not  the  only 
thing.  Most  delicious  cheese  can  be 
made  from  the  whole  milk;  cheese  that 
is  real  cheese,  at  least  one  will  think  so 
when  asked  about  a  dollar  a  pound  for 
it.  And  it  is  worth  it  if  one  appreciates 
something  fine.  It  has  a  delicious  Havor 
and  is  very  appetizing,  easily  digested 
and  quite  nutritious.  To  make  a  pound 
of  it  requires  about  four  qarts  of  milk. 

The  Chance  in  Breeding. — The  finan- 
cial side  of  the  industry  is  not  confined 
to  the  dairy  features,  however,  for  the 
most  money  is  made  in  selling  young 
goats.  There  are  not  very  many  thor- 
oughbred Toggenburg  goats  in  the 
United  States.  Their  native  home  is 
Switzerland,  but  quarantine  regulations 
have  prevented  but  few  of  them  being 
imported,  hence  a  young  thoroughbred 
goat,  weaned  at  five  months  is  worth 
about  $75,  while  a  grade  doe  of  the  same 
age  ranges  in  price  from  $15  to  $35,  de- 
pending upon  the  merits  of  the  individ- 
ual. These  prices,  no  doubt,  would  be 
reduced  quite  a  considerable  if  more 
could  be  imported,  but  conditions  in 
Switzerland  are  such  that  the  quarantine 
will  not  be  released  until  certain  diseases 
have  been  eradicated,  and  there  is  no 
promise  that  this  will  take  place  soon. 
In  the  meantime  the  few  breeders  who 
have  herds  will  find  ready  sale  for  their 
surplus  and  those  who  have  milk  to  sell 
will  continue  to  get  good  prices. 

A  mistake  which  is  common  among 
those  who  go  into  the  business  is  to  at- 
tempt to  breed  the  does  at  too  early  a 
period  in  life.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful breeders  in  this  country  resides  in 
California.  He  has  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  a  bad  mistake.  It  is  his  prac- 
tice never  to  breed  them  until  they  are 
two  years  old,  thus  insuring  full  size 
and  development. 

Because  a  goat  is  a  hardy  animal  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  weaned  too  early 
in  life.  It  has  been  found  that  by  far 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
young  goats  are  given  all  the  milk  they 
want  up  to  four  or  five  months  of  age. 
This  will,  in  most  cases,  insure  a  vigor- 
ous, lusty  specimen  that  will  develop 
well. 

Breeding  .however,  is  not  all.  They 
must  be  handled  well.  A  thoroughbred 
that  would  otherwise  be  a  good  milker 
can  be  spoiled  if  not  properly  handled. 
Although  strong  and  rugged  they  are  not 
immune  to  abuse,  but  if  fed  regularly 
and  carefully,  treated  kindly  and  given 
reasonable  care  they  will  give  generous 
rewards. 

Thoroughbred  goats  like  thoroughbred 
cows  do  not  develop  into  wonderful 
milkers,  but  occasionally  one  makes  an 
astounding  record.  As  an  example  of 
this,  a  California  breeder  owns  a  goat 
that  has  produced  1,709  pounds  of  good 
rich  milk  in  a  year.  Her  highest  record 
is  9  pounds  and  10  ounces  in  one  day 


Insure  the  Right  Amount  of  Water 

GROWING  crops  by  irrigation  is  a  success  or 
failure  according  to  your  ability  to  get  the  correct 
amount  of  water  on  the  ground  at  the  right  time. 
One  sure  way  to  provide  the  right  amount  of  water  at  the  right  time, 
is  to  install  an  independent  irrigating  plant  run  by  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

An  I  H  C  engine  will  also  furnish  power  to  run  a  feed  grinder,  cream 
separator,  or  any  other  farm  machine. 

I  H  C  general  purpose  engines  are  built  in  every  approved  style  — 
vertical,  horizontal,  portable,  skidded,  and  stationary,  air-cooled  and 
water-cooltd;  in  all  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power.    They  are  equipped 
to  run  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol,  enabling  you  to 
use  the  fuel  which  is  cheapest  or  most  convenient.    Tractors  are  made 
in  12,  15,  20,  25,  30,  45,  and  60-horse  power  sizes,  suitable  for  use  on 
large  farms  or  small. 
There  is  an  I  H  C  local  dealer  near  you  who  carries  these  engines  in 
stock  or  can  get  one  for  you.    Also,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
provide  any  necessary  repair  parts  prom  ptly .  Get  catalogues  and 
full  information  from  him,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 
WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES 
Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS.  Sacrament* 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

I'ERCHEROX,  BELGIAN,  BffOLISB 
SHIKE.  CLYDESDALE.  HACKNEYS  AM) 
COACH   STALLIONS  AND  MAKES. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-yeai 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  w  e  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address:  RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the 

United  States. 


Jackson  Direct  Connected 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

EMBODY  ALL  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 


This  Im  the  result  of  jrar»  of  speelul- 
Izutlon,  deaisalas  and  ta-xtiuK  along 
xeientlfle  linen. 

The  "11112"  Jnt'kxon  lliiliiiiclnjc  l)v\  lea 
In  n  Valuable  feature  whleh  operales 
aiitoinatlenlly  uad  permits  the  pump  <o 
he  run  wiili  pruetleally  no  atteatlon. 


I ':iic  uted. 
912"  Dlreet  Connected  rump. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47,  which  describes  all  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.        Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Benicia  Spike  Tooth  Wood  Bar  Harrow 


Above  illustration  shows  the  BENICIA  SPIKE  TOOTH  WOOD 
BAR  HARROW  with  Draw  Bar  Clevis. 

These  Harrows  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  thirty-one  to  one  hun- 
dred teeth  each.  The  bars  of  the  frame  are  made  of  TOUGH  OAK 
of  high  grade,  size  2%x2%  inches,  with  corners  at  ends  neatly 
rounded.  Teeth  in  these  Harrows  are  of  a  high  grade  of  steel,  and 
will  stand  a  large  amount  of  strain  and  abuse. 

A  5/16  inch  diameter  carriage  bolt  is  put  through  the  bars  close 
to  each  and  every  tooth,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  bar  split- 
ting. 

The  hinges  are  of  what  is  known  as  the  flexible  pattern,  and 
allow  each  section  to  have  an  independent  vertical  motion  of  sev- 
eral inches.  All  sections  are  coupled  together  without  the  use  of 
bolts  or  pins.  BENICIA  HARROWS  are  neatly  finished  and  var- 
nished. There  is  no  better  appearing  and  more  efficient  Wood  Bar 
Harrow  on  the  market  than  the  "BENICIA." 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND- CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder  188779  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal.   


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT,    Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster    at    head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  W'oodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


DAIRY  CATTLF. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE — Several  most 
excellently  bred  bulls,  6  mos.  to  2  yrs. 
old,  $50  to  $125.  Carden  City  Sanitarium, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal, 


which  is  equivalent  to  five  quarts  of 
7%  milk.  She  only  weighed  135  pounds 
at  the  time. 

The  goat  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  not  been  overdone.  In  fact  it  has 
nowhere  reached  its  possibilities.  This 
is  not  be^aus)  of  indifference  or  a  lack 
of  market  or  knowledge  of  the  animals, 
but  owing  to  a  general  scarcity  of  well- 
bred  animals  of  the  right  kind. 


TRAINING  THE  SHEEP  DOG. 


James  McKay  gives  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  an  essay  on  training  the 
Scotch  Collie,  from  which  we  take  these 
plain  suggestions: 

In  every  breed  there  are  some  espec- 
ially good  dogs  and  a  great  many  poor 
ones,  and  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
dog  or  of  the  breed,  for  a  great  many  are 
spoiled  in  the  training. 

In  selecting  a  pup  for  training,  I  like 
to  pick  one  with  a  bright  eye  and  intelli- 
gent face.  We  all  like  a  good-looking 
dog,  but  that  is  not  essential  to  the 
worker.  I  like  best  to  select  one  from  a 
good  working  strain.  At  one  time  I 
thought  the  Bench  Collie  would  not  make 
a  good  worker,  but  I  have  found  that  a 
mistake,  for  the  dog  I  have  now,  "Jetty," 
is  one  of  the  best  bred  dogs  in  America. 
Her  sire,  Ben  Davis,  was  a  noted  prize 
winner,  and  her  grandmother  was  the 
champion  bitch  of  Canada. 

After  I  have  selected  my  pup  I  want 
him  to  run  and  play  as  a  pup  should  until 
about  nine  months  old.  Before  that  time 
I  do  not  try  to  teach  him  anything  except 
to  come  when  called,  to  lie  down  when 
told,  and  to  follow  close  to  heel. 

Now  his  real  education  begins.  If  I 
have  already  a  good  working  dog  it  is 
quite  a  simple  matter,  for  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  the  little  one  learns  to  imi- 
tate the  old  one.  But  we  don't  always 
have  that;  then  the  trainer  must  play  the 
old  dog  and  do  a  little  running  himself. 

Everyone  has  his  own  whistles,  or 
mode  of  command,  and  the  dog  soon 
learns  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  him 
get  too  far  away  at  the  start;  teach  him 
to  work  close,  and  if  he  makes  a  wrcng 
turn,  don't  fail  to  bring  him  in  to  your 
foot.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  dog 
wear  a  collar  and  always  carry  a  small 
chain  in  your  pocket,  so  you  can  tie  him 
up  when  necessary.  Never  make  the  mis- 
take of  whipping  a  dog  if  he  does  wrong 
— tie  him  up.  The  Collie  has  a  very  sensi- 
tive nature,  and  often  a  good  pup  is 
spoiled  by  rough  handling. 

It  is  not  always  the  brightest  pup  that 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


CARLOAD  OF  PERCHERON  STALLIONS; 
all  State  inspected  and  sound  frame, 
work  horse  price  up.  Horses  exchanged. 
Write  for  folder.  Horses  at  State  Fair 
Grounds.  M.  T.  Bernard,  Box  218,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SHEEP. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


makes  the  best  worker  and  one  should 
not  get  discoruaged  if  a  dog  does  not  learn 
readily,  for  it  takes  a  long  time,  and  un- 
les  the  dog  has  some  bad  habits  will  pay 
for  all  the  trouble.  When  the  trainer 
gives  a  command  he  must  watch  carefully 
that  the  command  is  obeyed.  He  must 
not  allow  anything  else  to  take  his  atten- 
tion, but  watch  his  dog  closely  and  if  he 
is  likely  to  make  a  break,  call  him  in  be- 
fore he  makes  it. 

Don't  make  his  lesson  too  long  at  first, 
and  when  it  is  through  have  a  nice  com- 
fortable place  for  him  and  close  him  in 
until  time  for  another  lesson.  He  thus  is 
rested  and  ready  for  work  and  anxious 
to  get  out  and  so  his  lesson  becomes  a 
pleasure  to  him. 

Whether  an  old  or  a  young  dog,  make 
it  a  point  to  close  him  in  at  night.  Then 
you  know  he  is  not  getting  into  mischief. 
The  reason  there  are  so  many  sheep  wor- 
rying dogs,  is  because  the  owner  does  not 
know  where  his  dog  is  at  night,  and  two 
dogs  can  plan  as  much  mischief  as  two 
boys. 

Don't  forget  the  old  saying,  "Love  me, 
love  my  dog."  The  dog  is  a  companion; 
make  him  such;  talk  to  him  as  you  might 
a  boy,  and  you  will  soon  get  an  answer, 
in  dog  language  of  course,  but  often  as 
intelligent  as  a  human  being. 


SUGGESTION  OF  HOG  POLICIES. 


A  system  of  rotation  of  crops  which 
will  bring  best  results  to  the  land  and 
to  the  pocket-book  at  the  same  time  is 
given  thus  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Scudder  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  agronomy 
department : 

"On  the  160-acre  farm  where  the 
farmer  is  raising  hogs  and  wishes  to 
turn  off  100  head  a  year  weighing  250 
lbs.  each,  there  would  be  a  production  of 
25,000  lbs.  of  pork  to  reckon  for,"  said 
Mr.  Scudder.   "At  7  cents  a  lb.  this  would 


bring  him  a  cash  income  of  $1,750  a  year. 
It  would  require  4%  lbs.  of  barley  for 
every  lb.  gain,  or  1,450  lbs.  of  barley  for 
each  100  lbs.  gain  in  a  60-day  fattening 
period,  which  would  be  5  to  10  lbs.  a 
day  a  hog. 

"How  can  the  farmer  do  this  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  fertility  of 
his  land  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  can 
raise  the  same  crop  of  hogs  on  100  acres, 
and  thus  economize  in  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  money  and  increase  his 
profits  proportionately? 

"He  might  divide  the  farm  into  four 
40-acre  fields.  No.  1  might  be  put  in 
clover,  part  pasture  and  part  hay.  No.  2 
might  be  planted  in  field  peas,  rape,  corn 
and  kale  for  20  acres,  the  other  20  in 
clover.  No.  3  could  be  put  in  vetch  for 
pasture  and  hay,  and  No.  4  planted  10 
acres  in  oats,  and  the  other  30  in  barley. 

"This  would  furnish  the  hogs  continu- 
ous pasture  through  the  year  of  vetch, 
then  early  clover,  then  field  peas,  then 
rape,  then  second  crop  of  clover,  then 
corn,  with  kale  for  the  brood  sows  over 
winter  and  plenty  of  barley  to  put  the 
hogs  through  the  fattening  period.  This 
would  require  about  100  bu.  for  100  head 
in  60  days,  a  total  of  1,500  bu.  grown 
easily  on  30  acres  with  this  rotation. 

"The  clover  hay,  vetch  hay  and  excess 
soiling  crops  that  might  be  cut  from  the 
vetch,  clover,  corn  and  kale  would  take 
care  of  20  or  30  cattle,  cows,  or  still 
more  sheep. 

"What  would  it  do  to  the  land?  This 
is  an  ideal  rotation  to  restore  nitrogen 
and  organic  matter  through  the  clover 
and  vetch,  while  the  kale,  rape  and  corn 
utilize  the  manure  and  allow  cultivation 
for  the  aeration  of  the  soil  without  loss. 
The  barley  and  oats  permit  seeding  the 
ground  again  to  clover  without  loss 
of  time.  The  pork  and  other  live  stock 
products  are  the  money  crops.  These 
continually  increase  fertility  and  profit." 
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Incubator  Pointers  for  1913. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

No.  we  are  not  going  to  upset  the  laws 
pf  the  universe,  nor  even  to  upset  any 
good  law  or  rule  each  one  may  have  of 
funning  an  incubator,  all  we  are  going 
to  do  is  emphasize  what  has  been  said 
before  on  certain  phases  of  incubation. 

While  at.  the  Los  Angeles  show  we 
listened  to  a  very  good  lecture  given  by 
Professor  Dougherty  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  poultry  at  the  University  Farm. 

He  is  very  strong  on  having  vigor  in 
the  parent  stock  and  gives  a  good  idea 
cf  how  to  tell  the  right  kind  of  breeding 
males.  His  way  of  picking  a  vigorous 
male  out  is  identical  with  mine,  and,  it  is, 
that  the  fighting  bird  is  a  sure  vigorous 
bird.  When  I  have  a  bird  that  comes  for 
me  every  time  I  go  in  his  coup,  I  know  I 
have  a  bird  that  will  sire  some  good 
chicks,  and  Mr.  Dougherty  is  of  the  same 
c  pinion.  So  in  selecting  a  male  bird  don't 
pick  for  a  namby  pamby,  well  behaved 
bird,  but  one  that  cuts  up  rough  when 
you  go  near  his  females.  Vigor  is  more 
indispensible  in  the  breeding  pen  than 
good  manners. 

Don't  have  the  hens  over  fat.  for  fat  is 
not  healthy  nor  will  it  breed  healthy 
(hicks.  If  we  want  to  raise  incubator 
chicks  we  must  see  that  the  parent  stock 
are  in  good  sound  health  and  have  a 
vigorous  constitution.  All  this  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  incubating. 

Care  of  the  Eggs. — Next  comes  the 
care  of  the  eggs  after  they  are  laid,  and 
here  is  where  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
is  done,  sometimes  very  innocently. 
After  an  egg  is  laid,,  that  is  if  intended 
for  hatching,  the  sooner  it  is  removed 
fiom  the  nest  the  better,  because  every 
time  a  hen  goes  on  that  same  nest  to  lay 
It  heats  up  the  egg  lying  in  the  nest 
and  constant  cooling  and  warming  det- 
racts from  the  virility  of  the  germ.  The 
egg  shou'd  be  removed  and  placed  on 
end  in  a  proper  esg  filler  and  covered 
with  a  light  weight  cloth  to  keep  all 
draft  from  it.  Of  course  the  container 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  as  even 
as  possible,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
and  if  kept  several  days  I  believe  they 
are  better  for  turning. 

This  question  has  been  debated  over 
and  over  but  on  this  point  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  change  my  old  rule  of  turning 
once  a  day.  While  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, I  think  it  is,  so  my  conscience  is 
easier  for  the  doing  of  this  small  chore. 


s.  r.  WIIITK  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
s.   C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stork   Is  thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities 
J.   R.    HEtNRICH    POULTRY  YAHliS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cat., 
snn  i.uIm  Oblapa  County, 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK!!. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  ML,  >io\T(.(imi:ry, 

4.KMI  Fleming  Ave,  Oak  In  ml.  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  ba  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

i  Box  f  ,    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


I  have  known  people  to  pack  eggs  in 
bran,  but  1  never  knew  eggs  that  were 
so  kept  that  hatched  out  well,  why  this 
is  so  is  perhaps  explained  by  stopping  up 
the  pores.  You  know  eggs  are  porous 
and  fine  bran  is  likely  to  get  in  the  pores 
and  slop  them.  Under  a  hen  the  pores 
would  have  a  chance  to  get  cleaned  out. 
but  not  in  an  incubator  where  there  is  no 
direct  contact  with  any  cleaning  surface, 
so  keep  eggs  for  hatching  out  of  all 
mixtures. 

Now  to  select  eggs  for  hatching,  6ee 
that  they  are  all  of  good  size  and  good 
shape,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
avoid  all  eggs  having  rough  shells  or 
warty  excresences  on  them  and  pick 
those  having  good  strong  shells. 

Preparing  the  Incubator. — Now  having 
our  eggs  selected  we  are  ready  to  think 
of  the  incubator  and  this  must  not  be 
delayed  until  the  day  we  are  ready  to 
set  the  eggs.  It  is  always  better  to  be  a 
little  forehanded  in  everything.  Before 
starting  the  lamp  see  that  it  is  in  perfect 
order,  new  wick  and  clean  burner.  Then 
wash  out  the  egg  chamber,  top,  bottom 
and  sides,  egg  trays  and  all  over  with  a 
good  strong  solution  of  creolin,  zenoleum, 
creoleum  or  any  other  of  the  popular 
disinfectants. 

Now  start  the  lamp  and  let  it  run  a 
few  hours,  place  the  thermometer  in  its 
place  and  towards  evening  see  how  the 
regulator  is  working.  It  is  much  better 
to  run  the  incubator  twenty-four  hours 
before  putting  in  the  eggs.  In  that  time 
you  can  watch  it  and  by  putting  in  the 
eggs  about  noon  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  get  the  regulation  right  before  night 
time  conies  on. 

Now  my  way  is  to  dip  the  eggs  in  a 
solution  of  creolin  before  placing  in  the 
incubator,  but  Mr.  Dougherty  says  he 
prefers  to  spray  or  wash  out  the  incu- 
bator after  it  has  got  to  the  right  tem- 
perature for  running.  In  this  way  he 
feels  sure  any  bacteria  that  may  be  lurk- 
ing in  the  incubator  are  killed.  This  in- 
sures the  eggs  from  contracting  diarrhea 
in  the  incubator;  provided,  the  heat  is 
not  run  too  high  or  too  irregular. 

Tkm  i'krati'res. — One,  or  perhaps  two 
slips  in  the  running  will  not  harm  eggs 
from  good,  strong  stock,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  risk  too  many -slips  from  the  regu- 
lar temperature.  It  is  much  better  to 
start  low,  say  102.  and  increase  the  heat 
one  degree  after  the  first  week.  In  my 
opinion  the  slower  the  germ  is  brought 
into  action  the  better  chance  there  is  for 
the  growth  of  the  embryo  later  on.  Run- 
ning the  heat  too  high  in  the  first  place 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  too  large  and  later  the  egg  gets 
so  full  that  the  chick  has  not  turning 
room  and  so  dies  in  the  shell. 

Just  one  more  idea  on  the  question  of 
temperature  is  this,  that  chicks  hatched 
from  an  incubator  where  the  heat  has 
been  run  low,  will  stand  just  so  much  a  j 
lower  temperature  in  brooding.    If  you 
doubt  this  try  it  with  a  bunch  of  chicks 
that  have  been  run  in  the  incubator  at  j 
high  temperature;  the  possibility  is  that  j 
you  won't  raise  many.    This  is  the  real 
reason  why  so  many  chicks  die  that  are  | 
bought  from  hatcheries.     The  hatchery 
who  really  has  his  customer's  interest  at  | 
heart,  will  instruct  him  to  brood  warm, 
but  the  average  hatcher  says  nothing, 
the  buyer  proceeds  to  treat  the  chicks 
as  he  would  hen  hatched  and  the  chicks 
die  off  like  flies.    What  they  need,  until 
they  are  acclimated,  is  a  good,  warm 
brooder,  warm  water  and  very  little  feed. 

Most  chicks  are  fed  too  much  and  too 
soon,  48  hours  is  plenty  soon  enough  and 
longer  is  better.  I  have  kept  them  72 
hours,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  do  it, 
though  I  am  sure  the  chicks  are  better 


for  the  long  fast,  which  really  is  not  a 
fast,  as  they  are  absorbing  the  yelk  of 
the  egg  during  this  seeming  fast. 


The  more  common  sense  we  use  on 
these  matters  of  feeding  and  less  senti- 
ment the  better  for  us. 


For  fgg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik    our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  •ending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


Yon  rnn'l  nlTorrl  In  take  chances  "hen  buying  chicks,  anil 
when  yon  deal  with  UN  you  lire  nHMiired  of  the  best. 

Our  stock  of  S.  t  .  White  Leghorns  Is  the  result  of  20  yean 
of  Careful  and  i  ill  el  ligeut  breeding. 

When  you  get  chicks  from  um  yoo  are  certain  of  a  Mock 
thnt  Im  vigorous*  anil  of  the  best  laying  strain  In  the  country. 
Prices  and  literature  gladly  sent  free  on  request. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

The  "KRESH  AIR"  makes  the  chicks 
happy. 

The  "ECONOMY"  makes  the  poultryman 
happy. 

No  foul  or  burned-out  air  for  the  chicks 
to  breathe  either  day  or  night.  Impure 
air  makes  chicks  weak  and  subject  to  va- 
rious disorders. 

No  Nig  oil  bills  to  pay.    Takes  only  1 
pal.  of  i  nline  distillate  to  keep  1200  chicks 
warm  and  comfortable  for  24  hours. 
For  further  Information  write  to 


Day  Scene. 


H.  A.  GEORGE 

Petaluma,  Cal.  R.  F.  D.  2 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph.  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  RKVOLl'TIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easv  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil. 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks,  10  Days  Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
I'M  nln.iit  an   Arcnhcrg  I'ntent  Stove.  county  in   the  I'nit.-d  States 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  hooking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  thnt  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns.  II.  Bocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PET  ALUM  \,  Cal. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 
Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  stock 
nnri  Better  l*Uf  utameat  and  because  we  do 
you  Better  Service. 
Write  tor  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  requi'Ht,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CAHI.  1).  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
I  *•  i  :i  1 1 1 1 1 1  m  .  Cal. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  H 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
mJKBmHESMi  ful  method. 
PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 
PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 
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POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm.  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
OAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  R.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
B00O  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 

CUOLEY'S  LICE  POWDER — for  lice  oi, 
fowls;  insects  on  plants.    25c  the  lb.  can. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel0  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
er}', Box  29,  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff     and     White.  Trios, 

$10  up.    Eggs.  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 

30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood.  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS — Page 
.strain;  a  few  at  $3.00.  W.  L.  Rowland, 
U.  D.  6,  Santa  Ana. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY' — February  spe- 
cial, cockerels  $2.50  each;  five  for  $10. 
Write  for  "Mating  List."  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.     M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

BA  BY  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks,  from  selected  stock.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
N.  G.  Carpenter,  Box   14,  Sacramento. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the  West. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


TOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS. 

Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
.  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  •  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

REUSES  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


After  the  hatch  is  off,  open  up  all  venti- 
lators, clean  out  the  egg  trays  and  let 
the  chicks  have  pure  air,  that  is  better 
than  all  other  things  you  can  give.  Pure 
air  of  the  right  temperature  gives  them 
strength,  but  even  pure  air  if  too  cold 
will  weaken  them,  so  here  is  where  we 
need  to  know  how  the  hatching  was  done, 
whether  at  high  or  lower  temperature. 

Feeding. — After  4S  hours  it  will  be  safe 
to  give  the  chicks  a  little  light  feed  of 
rolled  oats  and  grit,  or  chick  feed  and 
grit.  I  use  the  fine  eastern  oyster  shell 
for  the  first  feed  mixed  with  a  little 
rolled  oats  crumbed  fine,  and  not  too 
much  at  once  as  the  little  things  are 
soon  satisfied.  If  you  have  them  in  a 
brooder,  see  to  it  that  it  is  fixed  so  that 
they  cannot  get  far  away.  I  generally  fix 
a  board  just  about  one  foot  each  way 
until  they  learn  where  to  go  to  get  warm. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  it  is  better  to  get 
one  lesson  learned  before  trying  another. 
If  kept  long  enough  without  food  and 
water,  nature  prompts  them  to  go  about 
these  tasks  in  the  right  way,  and  you 
need  not  waste  time  and  energy  to  do 
what  nature  will  do  for  you.  At  the 
University  Farm  the  first  meal  consists 
of  fine  cracked  wheat,  corn  and  rolled 
oats;  and  after  one  week  they  place  a 
mash  before  the  chicks  composed  of  "2 
pounds  bran,  2  pounds  shorts,  1  pound  of 
hone  meal,  1  pound  of  corn  meal,  1  of 
beef  scrap,  and  a  small  amount  of  char- 
coal." 

This  mash  is  not  left  before  the  chicks 
all  the  time,  but  is  given  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  grain 
ration  and  removed  every  evening.  To 
my  mind  this  is  better  than  leavng  a 
mash  before  chicks  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  To  this  ration  I  would  add  all 
the  lettuce  the  chicks  will  eat  and  if 
the  bowels  keep  all  right  add  one  pound 
steel  cut  oats  to  the  mash. 

In  feeding  oats  the  chicks  should  al- 
ways be  watched,  and  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble  cut  ground,  or  rolled  oats  out 
at  once,  and  feed  a  little  rice  boiled 
in  cinnamon.  In  place  of  beef  scrap  for 
young  chicks  boil  a  beef  heart  and  cut 
into  strips  with  the  scissors  then  let  the 
chicks  exercise  with  it.  Beef  scrap  must 
be  very  good  to  be  fit  for  very  young 
chicks,  and  I  have  not  found  any  that 
I  would  trust  the  last  year  or  two. 

Now  we  have  two  enquiries  this  week, 
one  I  wou'd  have  answered  by  mail  if 
the  lady  had  sent  her  name  and  address. 
However,  it  is  not  too  late  yet.  The 
question  is,  "I  have  some  Black  Mi- 
norca hens  and  rooster.  I  want  to  pen 
them  up  for  breeding  purposes  and  want 
to  know  if  is  too  late?  When  must  you 
put  the  male  bird  with  hens  to  have 
fertile  eggs?" — A  Farmer's  Wife,  Wood- 
land. 

Answer. — No,  it  is  not  any  too  late 
to  mate  up  Minorcas.  The  male  must  be 
in  the  pen  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
eggs  are  safe  to  use,  for  hatching,  after 
that  it  is  all  right. 

Mrs.  .1.  L.  Robinson  sends  in  a  request 
for  Mr.  Hunt's  method  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  Indian  Runner  ducks.  She 
says,  "I  have  twenty  Indian  Runner 
ducks  and  I  have  not  got  more  than  two 
dozen  eggs  all  fall  and  winter,  and  I  have 
tried  to  feed  and  care  for  them  right, 
too."  By  answering  this  reader  Mr. 
Hunt  will  confer  a  favor. 


set,  Kern  county,  have  been  purchased 
by  H.  W.  Klipsteiu  &  Sons.    The  land 


purchased  was  a  part  of  the  J.  I.  Wagy 
ranch. 


Springs  and  watering  places  that  are 
sufficient  to  control  about  125,000  acres 
of  cattle  range  in  the  hills  back  of  Svm- 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — .W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  LICE  PAINT — for  lice  and 
mites  on  poultry.    25c  the  can. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  75 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  A  I.I,  BREEDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WY  ANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS. 
EGGS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


ffliCKSAVERl 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


FISH 

Meat  Meal  For  Poultry 

WE  GUARANTEE 

<   — Better  egg  results  than  from  any 
brand  of  "beef  scraps." 

— Positively  no  fish  flavor  In  eggs 
or  meat  of  birds  fed  on  it. 

O  — None  of  the  digestive  troubles 
*^  that  many  "beef  scraps"  eause. 

A  — Lower  mortality  among  hens  fed 
^  to  force  a  high  egg  produetlon. 

— Baby  chicks  thrive  on  it:  they 
don't  die,  as  they  often  do  <m  "beef 


scraps." 

Petaluma  S?S2,uiSODder" 

"PACIFIC  PIONEER** 

(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices,  and 
feeding  test  reports. 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38-42  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


LAND 
WATER  AND 

SUNSHINE 

is  a  combination  that  will  make 
yon  money  if  yon  get  it  in  the 
right  location  and  at  the  right 
price. 

Oro  Loma  Farms  are  in  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Oro  Loma  20-acre  farms  at  $75 
per  .acre — $300  down,  balance  at 
$20  per  month — are  the  best  and 
cheapest  farms  in  California. 

Plenty  of  Water 
A  Rich  Silt  Soil 
and  Electric  Power 

make  it  possible  for  you  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  Oro  Loma  Farms 
are  ready  now. 

Soil  20  to  40  Feet  Deep 
Rich  and  Level 
with  Pure  Water 

for  both  domestic  use  and  irriga- 
tion are  winning  real  farmers  for 
Oro  Loma. 

There  is  no  better  land  in  Cali- 
fornia at  any  price. 

We  sell  you  the  land  for  $75 
per  acre  because  we  own  it  and 
pay  no  big  commissions. 

We  sell  it  to  you  on  easy  terms 
because  we  know  you  can  make 
good  on  it. 

Write  us  for  printed  matter. 
We  have  land  that  Ave  want  you 
to  see. 

CLARK  &  REED 

OWNERS 

432  Market  St.    San  Francisco 


Get  Our  Pree  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 


Di  pt.  • 


1661  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MR.  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 

Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 
t  Iii-mlnt  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  nnil   laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  1. anils. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  an  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


SOO  Central  Bldg. 


Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St.- 
San  Francisco. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  Sun  Francisco. 

Speaks  Spanish.    Mexican  and  South 
American  Projects  Handled. 
CIVIL,,    AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  F.  VVIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Home  Improvement,  No.  10. 

The  Farm  Water  Supply. 


I  By  E.  G.  Norton,  of  the  I.  H.  C.  Service 
Bureau. 1 

There  is  more  poetry  than  pleasure  in 
"carrying  water  from  the  spring,"  or  any 
other  source  of  supply,  when  face  to  face 
with  the  proposition  of  carrying  enough 
of  it  for  the  family  washing,  the  Satur- 
day cleaning  and  scrubbing,  and  inciden 
tally,  the  Saturday-night  bath  supply; 
With  dishes  to  wash  three  times  a  day 
or  more,  cream  separator  to  clean,  vege- 
tables to  wash,  cooking,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  demands  for  water  in  the 
daily  routine  of  the  home,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  housewife  seems  always  to  see 
empty  water  pails  before  her?  A  call 
on  Johnnie  or  Willie  brings  the  invari- 
able complaint,  "Didn't  I  jest  get  a  pail- 
ful?" It  may  have  been  a  couple  of 
hours  ago,  and  mother  may  have  carried 
in  a  dozen  pailfuls  herself  in  the  mean- 
time to  avoid  delay.  And  if  father  car- 
ries in  an  occasional  pail  or  two,  it  is 
with  a  half  conscious  air  of  having  done 
his  duty  as  a  considerate  head  of  the 
house. 

This  is  a  day  of  labor-saving  devices, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  will  save 
more  labor  and  give  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  country  housewife,  and  at.  the 
same  time  add  so  greatly  to  the  coml'or. 
of  the  entire  family,  as  a  home  water- 
works system. 

There  are  thousands  of  farm  homes 
where  such  systems  have  been  installed, 
and  there  are  thousands  more  where  they 
no  doubt  would  be  adopted  were  it  not 
that  the  idea  has  never  taken  practical 
form  in  the  farmer's  mind.  If  it  ever 
did  suggest  itself,  it  was  as  a  sort  of 
"pipe  dream,"  and  with  the  putting  away 
of  the  pipe  was  dismissed  as  impractica- 
ble or  altogether  too  expensive  a  propo- 
sition to  be  considered  seriously. 

A  home  water-works  equipment  is  not 
impracticable  for  any  ordinary  farm  or 
village  home,  and  the  average  farm  owner, 
on  looking  into  the  subject  a  little,  would 
no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find  at  what 
comparatively  light  cost  such  comfort  and 
saving  of  labor  can  be  accomplished. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  where  there 
is  already  a  gasoline  engine  on  the  farm 
to  do  the  pumping — and  there  are  few 
farms  of  any  size  or  pretension  nowadays 
that  do  not  have  one  of  these  engines. 
Even  if  an  engine  must  be  purchased  pri- 
marily as  a  part  of  the  house  water- 
works equipment,  its  cost  cannot  rightly 
be  charged  up  wholly  as  a  part  of  the 
expense  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  used 
for  so  many  other  purposes — cutting  and 
grinding  feed,  spraying,  turning  the 
grindstone,  operating  the  cream  separa- 
tor, churn,  washing  machine,  and  every 
other  machine  to  which  power  can  be  ap- 
plied. Conceding,  therefore,  that  almost 
every  farm  either  has  or  will  have  its 
engine  for  general  purposes,  the  cost  of 
an  engine  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  putting  in  a  water- 
works system. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  a 
farm  or  village  home  that  is  out  of 
reach  of  a  city  water-works  system  can 
be  equipped  with  running  water: 

(1)  By  gravity  from  a  well  or  spring 
on  higher  ground:  (2)  by  gravity  from 
elevated  tanks;  (3)  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
matic tank. 

The  first  method    requires  conditions 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

VICHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


rarely  found.  It  depends  on  having  an 
elevated  spring  or  water  source  near  at 
hand,  from  which  water  can  be  piped 
down  hill  with  pipes  run  into  the  house 
up  to  a  height,  corresponding  to  the 
source  on  the  hill.  Obeying  the  natural 
law  that  makes  water  seek  its  own  level, 
the  water  will  rise  in  the  pipes  as  high 
as  the  level  from  which  it  has  been  se- 
cured, and  can  thus  be  distributed 
throughout  the  house.  With  this  system 
no  pumping  whatever  is  required.  This 
is  an  ideal  method,  but  the  necessary 
conditions  are  not  often  found. 

Gravity  flow  by  means  of  an  elevated 
tank  is  a  system  quite  commonly  used. 
The  tank  is  often  placed  in  the  attic  of 
the  house,  or  in  the  hay  mow,  or  it  may 
be  placed  on  a  tower  in  the  open  yard. 
When  a  tank  is  located  in  the  hay  mow, 
the  pumps  are  in  the  stable  and  the  sup- 
ply pipes  are  run  underground  to  the 
house.  As  to  the  size  of  tank,  a  500- 
nallon  capacity  should  be  large  enough  for 
a  medium-sized  farm,  for  both  family  and 
stock.  Such  a  tank  could  be  filled  daily 
by  running  the  engine  from  five  to  ten 


minutes  at  practically  no  cost  for  fuel. 

A  500-gallon  tank  in  either  galvanized 
steel  or  cypress  can  be  bought  for  about 
$10  or  $12.  If  only  a  house  supply,  to 
be  located  in  the  attic,  is  desired,  a 
150  to  200-gallon  size  might  be  large 
enough  and  even  more  desirable,  as  too 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 

RIPON,  CAL. 


FLORIDA  FACTS 

Read  the  FLORIDA  GROWER.  Tho 
only  agricultural  paper  published  in  the 

State. 

Questions  answered. 

Weekly  $1.50,  monthly  50  cents.  U.  S. 
stamps  taken.  Address 

FLORIDA    GROWER,    Pacific    St.,  Tnmpn. 
I  lurliln.    EDGAR  A.  WRIGHT,  Editor. 


Business  vs.  Sentiment 

We've  been  telling  you  from  time  to 
time  that  we  want  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  please  you — to  go  "out  of  our  way"  if 
necessary.  Don't  think  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  willingness  to  please  are 
mere  talk  or  that  they  are  prompted  by 
mere  sentiment. 

Pleasing  you  is  a  matter  of  business  with 
us.    It's  our  only  business. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER^  SiTREET 
San^Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F"UIVIF>S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBERLBSS  IRON  WORKS,  Saarameat*,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
OAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
TRACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
YEAR'S  GUARANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
NEW  C.  L.  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  in  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  OAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  Q,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

810  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI.,  San  Francisco 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  ars 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1-60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth.-  50 

The  Hop.  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  »2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St..  Saa  Km 

nfllf  A  Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
UIIVv  Bov"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
nil  I  il  In  the  world  published  just  for 
UU  I  U  you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor.  Exeter.  CaL 


great  a  weight  would  not  be  practicable 
in  such  a  location.  One  of  these  smaller 
tanks  could  be  purchased  for  about  $5. 
A  1000  to  2000-gallon  tank  would  cost 
from  $15  to  $25,  but  with  a  tank  of  that 
size,  located  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  in 
cold  weather,  a  half-hour's  pumping  with 
a  gasoline  engine  a  couple  of  times  a 
week  would  furnish  water  for  every  pos- 
sible use  on  the  farm,  for  both  family  and 
stock,  and  for  watering  the  flowering 
shrubs,  fruit  bushes,  and  the  family  gar- 
den in  dry  weather,  by  merely  turning  a 
faucet  or  two.  It  certainly  sounds  attrac- 
tive, doesn't  it? 

The  pneumatic  tank  system  of  supply- 
ing water  for  the  home  is  unquestionably 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  system  that 
has  yet  been  devised,  though  perhaps 
costing  a  little  more  in  the  beginning 
than  the  elevated  tank  gravity  method. 
The  outfit  consists  of  an  air-tight  steel 
tank,  a  force  pump,  and  piping  to  con- 
nect well  to  pump,  pump  to  tank,  and 
rank  to  house  pipes.  The  tank,  is  usually 
placed  in  the  cellar,  or  is  buried  under- 
ground, and  the  pump  may  be  located  at 
the  well,  in  the  cellar,  or  wherever  con- 
venient. 

The  principle  on  which  the  pneumatic 
system  is  based  is  air  pressure.  Water 
is  pumped  into  the  air-tight  tank  and 
compresses  the  air  in  the  tank,  which 
exerts  a  proportionate  pressure  on  the 
water,  forcing  it  upward  in  the  pipes  to 
the  desired  height.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages are  that,  owing  to  the  location  of 
the  tank  in  the  cellar  or  underground, 
the  water  is  kept  cool  in  summer  ana 
does  not  freeze  in  winter;  also,  the  air 
in  the  tank,  by  oxidizing  organic  matter 
in  the  water,  purifies  the  water  to  a  con- 
cderable  extent. 

Any  form  of  power  can  be  used  to.  do 
the  pumping  for  a  pneumatic  system — 
hand  power,  windmill,  gasoline  engine, 
hot-air  engine,  electric  motor,  etc.  It  is 
a  safe  guess,  however,  that  anyone  who 
is  interested  enough  in  labor  saving  to 
install  a  water  system  is  not  going  to  do 
the  pumping  by  hand  and  is  too  intelli- 
gent to  have  expensive  hired  labor  do  it. 
Windmill  power  requires  a  tank  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  a  three  days' 
supply;  otherwise,  lack  of  wind  may  keep 
the  water  system  out  of  commission  a 
good  share  of  the  time.  In  some  cases, 
the  electric  motor,  hydraulic  ram,  or  other 
special  forms  of  power  may  be  the  most 
practical,  but  for  the  average  farm,  for 
average  conditions,  gasoline  engine  power 
gives  by  far  the  mest  all-round  satisfac- 
tion. As  a  pumping  engine  and  all-round 
source  of  power  for  the  farm  work,  the 
gasoline  engine  has  many  advantages.  It 
does  not  require  the  services  of  a  trained 
engineer.  Any  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  team  to  run  it  in  less  than  a 
day.  It  is  light  in  weight  and  can  be 
easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
as  the  work  requires.  It  can  be  started 
in  a  few  seconds  and  will  run  all  day 
without  any  attention  whatever.  It  can-i 
not  possibly  blow  up  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  fire,  it  is  cheaper  than  hand 
labor — if  a  pint  of  gasoline  costing  two 
cents  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  it 
takes  a  man  eight  hours  to  do,  the  gaso- 
line should  be  made  to  do  it. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  no  farmer 
needs  to  be  afraid  to  invest  in  a  good 
gasoline  engine,  if  necessary,  to  do  his 
pumping.  If  he  gets  a  good  one,  he  will 
get  his  full  money's  worth  aside  from 
the  pumping  proposition,  and,  with  power 
furnished,  the  rest  of  the  expenses  for 
a  water  system  will  not  be  especially 
heavy. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  not  been 
to  give  detailed  information  as  to  how 
to  install  :i  farm  water  system,  but  rather 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject  and 
direct  attention  to  its  practical  possibili- 
ties. 


"One-Half  the  Alfalfa  Seed 
Sown  is  Wasted  Every  Year" 


This  statement  has  been  made  by  many  recognized 
Alfalfa  experts — men  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

They  say  that  they  secured  better  stands 
of  Alfalfa  with  10  pounds  of  seed,  drilled 
with  the  Superior  Special  Alfalfa  and  Grass 
Seed  Drill  than  with  20  pounds  of  seed 
sown  broadcast. 


THE  SUPERIOR  20  X  4  SPECIAL  ALFALFA  AND  GRASS  SEED  DRILL 

There  are  20  discs  on  this  machine  set  4  inches  apart.  The  con- 
struction is  such  that  all  the  s~ed  is  sown  at  an  even  depth,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  seed  in  every  furrow. 

None  of  the  seed  is  wasted, when  drilled  in  the  ground 
with  a  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill 

REJUVENATES  OLD  ALFALFA  FIELDS 
RENEWS  OLD  PASTURES  AND  MEADOWS 
PRODUCES  BEST  STANDS  OF  MILLET 

INCREASES  YIELDS  OF  WINTER  WHEAT  BY 
CULTIVATION  and  SOWS  CLOVER  AT  SAME  TIME 

Saves  More  Than  Two  Dollars  an  Acre  on 
Seed  Alone 

Send  for  Superior  Alfalfa  Drill  folder 
and  read  the  strong  warranty 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  Superior  Special  Alfalfa 
and  Grass  Seed  Drill.    If  he  will  not  supply  your  needs,  we  will. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  t  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaclaca,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentoa  station,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Eanltable  Bank  I  I.Ik.,  Laa  Angelea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,    Fifth  ana  Bryant  St..,  San  Fraaclaca,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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in  25,660.1  pounds  of  milk.  The  milk  pro- 
duction of  Creamelle  Vale  was  reported 
before.  It  is  a  world's  record.  The  aver- 
age test  of  the  cows  reported  in  the  period 
named  above  is  3.54  per  cent  fat. 


Dairy  Sales. 

E.  W.  Robbins.  of  Pasadena,  has  been 
buying  a  number  of  Holsteins  to  add  to 
his  herd.  He  has  purchased  the  whole 
herd  of  grade  Holsteins  of  Peter  Bond- 
son  of  the  Lakeside  district,  Fresno 
county. 

The  sanitary  dairy  of  James  S.  Pedrotte. 
Santa  Rosa,  has  been  sold  to  W.  W.  Car- 
roll and  W.  Gildersleeve. 

Gerald  O.  Hillier,  of  Modesto,  has  an- 
nounced that  his  first  annual  sale  of  pure- 
bed  Jerseys  a  ill  be  held  early  in  April. 
Rhodes  &  Rhodes,  of  Los  Angeles,  will 
be  the  auctioneers. 


19  New  Varieties 
Eltersburg  Strawberries 

PRICE  LIST 

Doz.  100. 

Ettersburg  No.    so   |5.oo 

81                       1.15  4.50 

91  •.  1.00  4.00 

"            "     111                       1.15  4.50 

112                        1.15  4.50 

76                       1.15  4.50 

91                       1.25  5.00 

"     114                       1.00  4.00 

116                        1.00  4.00 

79                       1.15  4.50 

71                       1.00  4.00 

89                       1.25  5.00 

"  ,  121                       1.25  5.00 

"            "     108                       1.00  4.00 

"       93                       1.15  4.50 

"            "       88                       1.00  4.00 

75                       1.00  4.00 

"     200                       1.15  4.50 

Rose   Etlershurg                            1.15  4.50 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  all 
tin-  above  varieties. 


WE  HAVE  A 
STOCK  OF 


One  and  Two- Year-Old  Trees. 
Grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 


WRITE  US  FOR 
SPECIAL 
PRICES 

ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing Citrus  Trees  and  carry  in 
stock  all  varieties  of  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  Pomelos. 

Rqcdin<5&VVbocL 

1617  E.  Washington  StTo?Anjele,V 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  beat 
that  care  ran  produce.  There  la  already 
a  nbortage  In  many  of  the  beat  standard 
varieties).  While  «r  are  Helling  Sunt, 
yet  our  assortment  la  atlll  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


ZEPSIO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

281  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cat. 


FANCY  GRAFTING    WOOD  FOR  BAMS 

IJUTHER  BURBANKS  newest  and  best 
varieties.  Formosa,  Gaviota,  and  Santa 
Rosa  Plums  (best  shipping  plums  grown). 
Also  his  early  Burbank  Cherry — earliest 
good  cherry  grown,  his  Standard  Prune 
(will  dry  24  to  the  pound — dark,  and  fine 
flavor;  heavy  bearer).  His  Sugar  Prune 
— fine  dryer  and  shipper. 

The  new  plum  Vacaville,  first  blue  plum 
to  ripen,  large,  fine  flavor  and  snipper. 
Imperial  Prune  (Felix  Jellet  strain), 
heavy  annual  bearer,  20-30  to  pound. 
Robe  de  Sargent;  large  prunes.  The  new 
blue  plum  President,  large,  late,  very  fine. 

For  prices  write  H.  A.  BASSI'OKD, 
I  lulls  Rancho,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Raisin  Prices. 

The  American  Vineyard  Co.,  the  lead- 
ing Thompson's  Seedless  shippers,  are 
out  with  contracts  for  Thompsons  at  4c 
for  the  first  year  and  3'i.c  for  four  fol- 
lowing years.  A  few  contracts  have  been 
secured  by  this  company  and  by  Griffin 
&  Skelley,  both  of  which  companies  have 
a  reputation  tor  liking  to  see  good  prices 
to  the  growers,  the  first-named  concern 
handling  mostly  its  own  raisins.  Mus- 
cats still  are  low,  2 \i  and  2%c  being  as 
good  as  can  be  secured.  The  contracts 
of  the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  are  meeting 
with  a  pleasant  reception  from  the  larger 
growers.  Among  the  growers  contracting 
are  the  Empire  Vineyard  &  Orchard  Co., 
915  acres;  Wylie  M.  Giffen,  740  acres: 
Pete  Droge,  430  acres;  Karl  Emirzian. 
400  acres;  Balfour-Guthrie,  320  acres; 
and  many  others  with  100  to  300  acres. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fresno 
formally  endorsed  the  company  at  a 
meeting  on  January  29. 


Dairy  Inspector  Busy. 

Dairy  Inspector  .1.  S.  Canham  has  been 
active  in  getting  after  a  few  dairymen 
in  Kern  county  who  needed  getter  after. 
One  dairyman,  convicted  for  the  first 
time  of  selling  adulterated  milk,  was 
fined  $25;  one  guilty  of  a  second  offense 
had  to  pay  $100.  Milk  adulteration  is 
considered  a  serious  offense  by  the  Bu- 
reau, other  short  comings  usually  result- 
ing only  in  warning  to  do  better  at  first. 
A  third  conviction  recently,  through  the 
Inspector,  met  with  a  fine  of  $30.  This 
was  for  keeping  an  unsanitary  dairy  and 
making  no  effort  to  improve  in  spite  of 
notices  to  do  so. 


Creameries  Busy. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Creamery  has 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  J. 
P.  Murphy  has  again  been  appointed  man- 
ager. This  company  paid  out  to  its 
patrons  last  year  for  butter-fat  $430,182.90. 
The  average  price  to  shareholders  was 
37c  a  pound,  and  to  non-shareholders 
30c.  It  is  owned  and  managed,  on  a 
co-operative  basis,  by  222  dairymen,  who 
handle  about  5000  head  of  cows. 

The  following  have  been  elected  direc- 
tors of  the  United  Creamery  Co.,  Areata, 
Humboldt  county:  Neil  Lorenzsen,  Wil- 
liam Spalette,  Peter  Parton,  Charles  Sacci. 
Martin  Larsen,  J.  C.  Montoe.  Ben  Chaffey. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  creamery  is 
to  be  erected  at  Keyes,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, about  two  miles  south  of  Ceres.  That 
part  of  the  State  is  pretty  well  filled 
with  creameries  now,  and  an  increase 
does  little  good  to  the  dairymen. 


Another  Holstein  Record. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  is  re- 
porting another  astonishing  record,  that 
of  K.  P.  Manor  Kate,  owned  and  bred  by 
Stevens  Bros.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  This 
young  cow.  calving  at  a  little  past  two 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  produced  the 
enormous  amount  of  818.73  pounds  of 
fat  from  22,li?6.4  pounds  of  milk,  which, 
according  to  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation method  of  figuring,  would  make 
well  over  1000  pounds  of  butter.  She  pro- 
duced in  the  early  lactation  period,  under 
official  test,  22.477  pounds  of  fat  from 
571.8  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  and 
89.973  pounds  of  fat  in  30  days.  Her 
test  was  3.93,  3.82,  and  3.09  in  official 
tests  at  different  times,  and  for  the  whole 
year  3. 70.  This  is  a  wonderful  record 
lor  a  young  cow. 

Other  yearly  tests  reported  in  the  period 
from  December  24,  1912,  to  January  3, 
1913.  that  ran  over  800  pounds  of  fat, 
were:  Creamelle  Vale,  924.68  pounds  fat 
from  29.591.4  pounds  of  milk,  and  Pauline 
Queen  Johanna  with  819.72  pounds  of  fat 


Yuba  Dairymen  Progressive. 

A  letter  received  from  Browns  Val- 
ley, Yuba  county,  states:  "Quite  a  bit 
of  progress  has  been  made  along  dairy 
lines  in  Browns  Valley.  Charles  Burris 
is  at  present  milking  35  cows  and  is 
planning  to  put  on  more  before  long.  He 
is  shipping  the  cream  to  Davis.  There 
are  several  more  smaller  dairies  stock- 
ing up.  Most  of  them  ship  their  cream 
to  the  Auburn  creamery.  C.  C.  Maltby, 
of  Browns  Valley,  has  been  experiment- 
ing for  the  last  couple  of  years  with 
spineless  cactus.  He  has  found  that,  it 
does  well  up  in  that  section  and  is  plan- 
ning to  set  out  about  an  acre  this  sum- 
mer." 

Dairymen  Organize. 

Dairymen  of  Klamath  county.  Oregon, 
just  over  the  California  line,  are  organ- 
izing a  county  association  on  the  line 
of  county  associations  in  this  State.  The 
activities  of  the  State  Association  here 
are  progressing.  J.  W.  Guiberson,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  and  Assembly- 
man from  Tulare,  has  introduced  the 
dairy  bills  and  has  forwarded  copies  to 
this  office.  Doubtless  other  copies  could 
be  secured  by  any  dairyman  interested 
by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  to  Mr.  Guiberson  himself. 


Fruit  Men  Organizing. 

A  strong  organization  of  fruit-growers 
is  being  started  in  Tulare  county.  The 
danger  of  injurious  legislation  affecting 
labor  conditions  on  the  farm  is  the  in- 
citing cause  of  organization,  although 
other  matters  of  interest  to  fruit  men 
will  be  taken  up  later. 


Cattle  Shipments. 

Heavy  shipments  from  Reno  to  San 
Francisco  have  been  going  out  recently. 
The  last  day  of  January,  19  cars  of  cat- 
tle were  started  for  San  Francisco,  12 
^oing  to  the  Western  Meat  Co.  and  7  to 
J.  G.  Johnson.  Another  car  was  shipped 
to  Truckee. 

From  Modesto  a  large  shipment  of  draft 
and  driving  horses  was  recently  sent  to 
San  Francisco,  and  another  shipment  is 
being  made  up  for  next  week.  A  large 
amount  of  hay  is  leaving  Modesto  for 
Los  Angeles  and  southern  points.  From 
Laton,  Fresno  county,  heavy  shipments 
of  hogs  have  been  going  on.  From  Biggs, 
Butte  county,  sheep  shipments  have  been 
heavy. 

The  big  modern  abattoir  of  Miller  & 
Lux  at  Los  Banos,  Merced  county,  has 
been  started.  It  is  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory and  was  erected  to  save  the  shrink- 
age and  loss  in  shipping  live  cattle  to 
San  Francisco. 

Various  Items. 

F.  C.  Noel,  of  Lerdo,  Kern  county,  is 


ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Etterburg  Experimental  Place, 
Briceland  P.  0.,  Cal. 


JtiLL 

the  egg,  Mr.  Orchardist,  Don't 
wait  till  it  has  grown  into  a  good 
sized  hungry  insect.  The  dam- 
age is  already  done  them.  Use 

Universal  Orchard 
Sprays 

They  penetrate  the  buds  and  kill  the 

eggs.  They  do  (he  trick  and  do  it 
quick.  We  do  not  hesitate  an  Instant 
in  saying  they  are  the  best  sprays  on 
the  market  and  we  can  prove  it.  Send 
for  our  free  book  on  spraying. 

Insecticide  Department 
PAUL  R.  JONES.  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.   POIXDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Franclm-o. 


WALNUTS 

GHAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
In  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdi- 
est and  most  rapid-growing  yearling 
Royal  roots.  If  interested  In  walnuts, 
send  eight  cents  In  stamps  for  price 
list  and  catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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preparing  to  plant  out  100  acres  to  hemp 
this  winter.  If  the  crop  is  a  success, 
10,000  acres  may  be  planted  by  the  Lerdo 
[Land  &  Water  Co.  next  year.  The  crop 
is  off  in  time  to  put  in  some  Egyptian 
corn. 

!  A  careful  examination  of  the  injury 
done  to  cactus  by  the  winter  freeze  is 
being  made  by  Dr.  David  Griffiths  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Griffiths  is  inspecting  the  cactus  at  the 
jchico  Plant  Introduction  Gardens. 

The  Riverside  County  Beekeepers'  Club 
and  other  beekeepers'  organizations  are 
sponsoring  a  bill  providing  for  a  board 
of  apiary  examiners,  a  state  apiculturist 
and  county  inspectors. 

The  400-acre  mountain  ranch  of  George 
C.  Murphy,  back  of  Porterville,  with  the 
cattle  thereon,  has  been  sold  to  M.  F. 
Palmer,  who  already  owns  citrus  land 
adjoining  it. 


BE  POLITE  TO  YOUR  COWS. 


The  secretary  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  in  sending  out  recent  records 
gives  a  few  suggestions  of  the  value  of 
gentle  treatment  for  cows  if  they  are  to 
do  their  best  work.  His  advice  is  as 
follows: 

Too  few  breeders  and  dairy  farmers  give 
the  needed  recognition  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  dairy  industry  is  founded — 
the  motherhood  of  the  animal  furnishing 
the  milk.  The  Tartars  milk  mares;  other 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  milk 
goats,  sheep,  asses,  buffaloes  or  deer.  But 
milk  and  its  products  form  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  food  supply  for  the  world; 
and  as  compared  with  the  amount  ob- 
tained from  the  modern  cow,  that  obtained 
from  all  other  animals  combined  is  incon- 
siderable. It  is  fitting  that  so  gentle  and 
lovable  an  animal  as  the  cow  should  oc- 
cupy so  exalted  a  position.  It  is  well 
that  we  have  such  a  foster  mother  for 
human  kind.  But  does  her  motherhood 
always  receive  recognition?  Is  she  not 
often  treated  as  if  she  were  a  mere 
machine,  instead  of  a  highly  organized 
living  mechanism  for  the  conversion  of 
feed  into  milk? 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  early 
Wisconsin  dairymen  had  for  his  motto, 
"Speak  to  a  cow  as  you  would  to  a  lady;" 
and  when  he  was  asked  if  he  removed 
his  hat  when  he  entered  the  stable  door 
in  the  morning,  he  replied  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  do  so  if  he  thought  that  he 
could  get  more  milk  thereby.  What 
owner,  especially  in  testing,  has  not 
noticed  that  some  of  his  milkers  was 
able  to  get  more  milk  form  the  cows  than 
were  the  other  milkers?  It  is  the  per- 
sonal equation,  the  regard  the  cow  has 
for  her  attendant,  that  gives  hand  milk- 
ing an  advantage  over  the  machine;  and 
the  more  nearly  the  cow  has  adopted  her 
milker  in  the  place  of  her  calf,  the  greater 
will  be  his  success  as  a  milker.  There  is 
usually  a  vast  difference  in  results  be- 
tween the  milker  who  gets  a  cow  into 
position  by  pushing  the  leg  of  the  stool 
into  her  flank  and  then  kicks  her  on  the 
shin  to  make  her  step  back,  and  the  one 
who  gains  the  same  end  with  patience 
and  gentleness.  Who  can  blame  the  cow 
for  wanting  to  kick  the  first  man? 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
feed  in  general  and  the  study  of  the 
special  wants  of  the  individual  cows,  to 
attain  the  greatest  success,  a  man  must 
win  the  affection  of  the  cows.  Some  will 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done.  But  if  the 
calf  and  growing  yearling  is  treated 
gently  and  kindly,  and  then  is  stabled  and 
handled  before  freshening  like  a  cow, 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  breaking 
the  heifer  to  milk;  she  will  take  it  as  a 
regular  thing.  There  have  been  those 
who  in  good  faith  advocated  music  dur- 
ing milking,  declaring  that  it  had  a  quiet- 
ing effect;  and  the  idea  gains  some  sup- 
port at  the  Dairy  Shows.    It  may  be  that 


as  the  poet  says,  "Music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast."  But  the  breast 
of  a  properly  brought  up  dairy  cow  is  not 
savage;  and  if  it  were  a  bull  that  had 
broken  loose,  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
some  one  was  going  to  get  what  was 
coming  to  him  and  was  strictly  on  the 
job,  I  should  prefer  to  do  the  soothing 
from  the  roof  of  the  hog  house  and  well 
out  of  reach. 

If  a  person  desires  to  install  a  music 
box  in  the  stable,  it  may  be  that  it  will 
work  all  right;  but  the  less  of  singing, 
whistling  and  loud  talking  there  is,  the 
better  it  will  be.  Indeed,  talking  of  all 
kinds  except  the  low  spoken,  soothing 
words  of  the  milker  to  the  cow  should  be 
prohibited.  If  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow  be 
bred  right  and  fed  right,  it  is  up  to  the 
milker  to  get  immediate  return  for  the 
food  consumed.  No  man  who  hates  milk- 
ing and  dislikes  cows  can  make  any  great 
success;  there  must  be  sympathy  between 
the  cow  and  the  milker.  When  you  see  a 
cow  that  is  fastened  loosely  enough  at 
the  neck  reach  around  and  affectionately 
lick  her  milker  as  she  would  her  calf, 
you  will  know  that  that  man  will  get  all 
the  milk  anyone  can  get.  Motherhood 
and  milk  production  go  together.  Treat 
the  cow  like  a  mother.  Be  kind;  be 
gentle;  it  will  pay  and  pay  big. 


PREGNANCY  OF  MARE. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  way  to 
tell  when  a  mare  is  in  foal?  I  have  had  a 
veterinarian  and  he  could  not  tell  me. — 
B.  F.  B.,  Healdsburg. 

There  is  no  very  good  way  to  tell 
whether  a  mare  is  in  foal  for  some  time. 
Practically  speaking,  the  safest  way  to 
do  is  to  have  her  bred  every  time  she 
comes  in  heat  until  she  takes  the  stallion 
no  longer.  Even  then  some  mares  will 
come  in  heat  a  couple  of  times  after  get- 
ting in  foal.  If  the  sexual  excitement 
speedily  subsides  and  the  mare  persist- 
ently refuses  the  stallion  for  a  month, 
she  is  probably  pregnant,  though  not 
surely  so.  Also  if  a  vicious  mare  becomes 
gentle  after  service  it  is  an  excellent  in- 
dication of  pregnancy;  likewise  pregnant 
mares  will  very  often  put  on  fat  rapidly 
after  conception  and  will  be  unable  and 
unwilling  to  do  as  hard  work  as  before. 
Enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
in  its  lower  third,  with  slight  falling  in 
beneath  the  loins  and  hollowness  of  the 
back  are  significant  symptoms,  though 
they  may  be  entirely  absent.  Swelling 
and  firmness  of  the  udder,  with  the 
smoothing  out  of  its  wrinkles,  is  a  sug- 
gestive sign,  even  though  it  appears  only 
at  intervals  during  gestation.  A  steady 
increase  of  weight  (1%  pounds  daily) 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  is  a  use- 
ful indication  of  pregnancy.  The  further 
along  the  mare  is  in  gestation  the  more 
pronounced  the  symptoms  become.  In 
the  early  stages  it  is  naturally  much  more 
difficult  to  detect,  especially  with  the 
great  differences  in  defferent  mares.  Ces- 
sation of  heat  and  changes  of  disposition 
pre  about  the  best  signs  in  early  stages. 
— D.  J.  W. 


KALE  AND  CORN  FOR  COWS 


F.  M.  Sherman  tells  the  Pacific  Home 
stead  how  he  stumbled  onto  a  plan  where- 
by he  gets  a  great  quantity  of  cow-feed 
from  a  very  small  piece  of  ground: 

"Four  years  ago  we  had  a  very  poor 
stand  of  sweet  corn,  and  one  day  we  set 
the  blank  spaces  with  some  kale  plants; 
results  were  the  best  kale  we  ever  had. 
Getting  the  idea  from  this,  we  have  since 
ben  setting  kale  between  every  corn  hill 
and  find  the  kale  does  better  than  when 
set  alone,  and  we  can  see  no  ill-effect  on 
the  corn. 

We  take  off  the  green  corn  in  season, 
then  cut  the  fodder  at  once  and  begin 
to  feed  cows  as  can  eat.    This  leaves  the 
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entire  ground  to  the  kale  which  then 
grows  very  rapidly,  making  an  immense 
crop — often  more  than  it  would  if  plant- 
ed alone. 

Having  only  eight  acres  as  we  have, 
and  this  being  covered  with  garden  crops, 
the  entire  year,  we  have  little  space  for 
growing  cow  feed;  still  by  utilizing  our 
corn  ground  this  way  we  manage  to  have 
as  much  or  more  on  a  half  acre  than  a 
cow  can  eat  for  nine  or  ten  months  at  a 
time;  besides  the  cash  crop  we  have 
taken  off  in  green  corn. 

This  could  be  as  easily  applied  to  corn 
when  grown  for  ensilage,  if  corn  was 
hand  cut,  though  the  kale  will  be  broken 
more  or  less,  it  will  not  be  damaged  in  the 
least,  or  only  for  tre  time  being  at  most; 
for  it  will  soon  throw  out  new  shoots  and 
leaves  again,  and  these  can  be  "stripped" 
at  least  twice  in  a  good  season,  after 
which  there  will  still  be  a  good  growth 
before  time  to  cut  and  clean  the  ground 
for  reseeding.  By  "stripping"  we  mean 
taking  off  all  leaves  either  by  hand  or 
with  a  fork.  The  plants  will  soon  have  a 
better  .yield  than  the  preceding  crop." 


INTENSIVE  WORK  WITH 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Of  the  successful  strawberry  growers 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Mr.  P.  I.  Ed- 
son,  president  of  the  Maricopa  Farmers' 
Institute,  is,  according  to  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  probably  making  as  much  net 
profit  per  acre  as  any  one. 

Mr.  Edson  has  the  sandy  loam  soil  and 
practices  intensive  methods.  He  believes 
in  fertilizing,  and  for  best  results 
is  two  years  in  preparing  the  ground, 
plowing  under  in  that  time  at  least  forty 
loads  of  stable  manure;  as  a  preparation 
he  plants  potatoes  or  sows  barley  the 
first  season,  followed  by  cow  peas  or 
soy  beans,  these  to  be  plowed  under; 
then  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  and  plants  put  out  from  De- 
cember 1  to  March  1,  the  earlier  date 
preferred.  In  preparing  the  ground,  the 
rows  are  short,  with  only  about  %  inch 
fall  to  the  rod,  rows  30  to  36  inches  apart, 
and  ten  rows  between  borders;  in  pre- 
paring these  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
have  a  supply  ditch  for  irrigation,  and  a 
drain  ditch,  so  as  to  drain  the  water  off 
rapidly  if  desired,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  they  can 
be  flooded  if  desired,  a  condition  that  is 
necessary  after  the  bearing  season  is 
over.  In  setting  the  plants,  water  is 
run  through  the  furrows,  and  the  plants 
set  on  the  water  line  of  one  side;  in 
after  cultivation  (which,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, is  very  thorough),  the  earth  is 
gradually  drawn  toward  the  plants  until 
after  a  few  cultivations'  they  are  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  row. 

The  varieties  that  he  has  found  to  do 
best  are  the  Excelsior,  Lady  Thompson, 
and  Michel's  Early.  A  one-acre  field  of 
berries  has  brought  him  over  $1200  in 
the  past  two  years. 


Guest  (to  head  waiter) — Is  your  name 
Tide?  Waiter — No,  sir.  Guest — Or  Time? 
Waiter— Not  at  all.  Guest— Well,  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  them.    You  wait  on  no  man. 
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Winning. 

It  takes  a  little  courage 

And  a  little  self-control. 
And  some  grim  determination 

If  you  want  to  reach  a  goal. 
It  takes  a  deal  of  striving, 

And  a  firm  and  stern-set  chin, 
No  matter  what  the  battle, 

If  you're  really  out  to  win. 

There's  no  easy  path  to  glory, 

There's  no  rosy  road  to  fame, 
Life,  however  we  may  review  it, 

Is  no  simple  parlor  game; 
But  its  prizes  call  for  fighting, 

For  endurance  and  for  grit, 
For  a  rugged  disposition 

And  a  "don't-know-when-to-quit." 

You  must  take  a  blow  or  give  one, 

You  must  risk  and  you  must  lose, 
And  expect  that  in  the  struggle 

You  will  suffer  from  a  bruise. 
But  you  mustn't  wince  or  falter, 

If  a  fight  you  once  begin. 
Be  a  man  and  face  the  battle — 

That's  the  only  way  to  win. 


Kim's  Last  Whipping. 

There  was  once  a  wretched  little  un- 
paiflted  school  house  that  stood  in  a 
sand-bank  all  summer  and  a  snow-bank 
all  winter,  waiting  for  a  strong  north 
wind  to  blow  it  over. 

"Say,  what  will  you  sell  that  school 
house  for?"  asked  a  traveler  of  a  little 
boy  who  stood  on  one  foot  on  the  rickety 
doorstep. 

"For  a  bunch  of  matches,"  answered 
the  little  boy  as  quick  as  thought.  The 
man  laughed  and  rode  on. 

The  boy  was  Kimball  Price,  the  rogue 
of  the  town  of  Skoodac,  District  Number 
Three,  and  the  try-patience  of  all  his 
teachers.  He  was  a  handsome  lad,  ten 
years  old.  1  do  not  mean  that  he  was 
always  ten,  but  that  was  his  age  when 
Miss  Pentecost  whipped  him,  and  that 
is  where  our  story  begins. 

Now  Miss  Pentecost  taught  the  school 
that  summer  at  District  Number  Three. 
She  liked  Kim;  everybody  liked  him; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  allowed  to  tie  the  girls  by  the  hair — 
they  wore  long  braids  in  those  days — or 
fire  paper  balls,  or  eat  choke-cherries,  or 
stock  pins  in  the  benches  to  make  the 
a,  b,  c  scholars  cry  "O!"  when  they  were 
not  saying  their  letters.  Miss  Pentecost 
never  winked  at  naughtiness,  and,  as 
whippets  were  fashionable  at  that 
period,  she  whipped  Kim  regularly  three 
times  a  week.  It  was  considered  the* 
most  direct  way  of  reaching  the  con- 
science. 

But  Kim  never  could  remember  a 
whipping  more  than  a  day  and  a  half, 
or  at  the  longest  three  days;  and  Miss 
Pentecost  began  to  grow  discouraged. 
Must  Kim  always  go  on  doing  mischief 
and  neglecting  his  lessons,  a  boy  who 
could  learn  so  well  if  he  chose?  She 
knew  his  mother,  a  poor  widow  with  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  she  was 
sure  Mrs.  Price  could  not  afford  to  send 
Kim  to  school  merely  to  play. 

"What  can  1  do  to  make  an  impression 
on  that  child?"  thought  Miss  Pentecost 
one  day  as  she  tied  the  strings  of  her 
gingham  "log-cabin"  under  her  chin  and 
stepped  out  of  the  school-house. 

Just  then  she  caught  these  words 
spoken  by  Kim  with  great  energy,  and  a 
flourisfi  of  fists:  "Tell  you  it's  true,  Bob 
Whiting,  for  mother  said  so;  and,  if 
mother  says  it's  so,  it's  so,  if  it  ain't  so!" 

Miss  Pentecost  laughed  all  to  herself 
and  passed  on  through  the  sand-bank 
into  the  dusty  road.    When  she  had  gone 


as  far  as  the  big  willow,  she  paused  a 
little  and  laughed  again. 

"I  like  to  hear  a  boy  talk  so  about  his 
mother,  even  if  it  is  nonsense.  Kim  is 
an  affectionate  little  fellow,  and  1 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  is  a  pretty  good 
son.  Anyway,  I  have  an  idea,  and  I 
mean  to  try  it,  and  see  how  it  will  work." 

Next  day  was  the  time  for  one  of  Kim's 
regular  whippings.  He  had  been  more 
trying  than  usual,  and  Miss  Pentecost 
sent  Bob  Whiting  out  for  a  remarkably 
strong  birch  stick,  which  could  express 
her  feelings  better  than  the  old  one, 
which  stood  in  the  corner.  She  spent 
some  time  in  trimming  the  new  twig, 
though  she  was  careful  to  leave  a  few 
knots  on  it  which  would  give  emphasis 
to  the  blows. 

"I  think  I  never  saw  a  better  birch 
stick,"  said  she,  looking  at  it  admiringly. 
"Now.  Kimball,  you  may  take  off  your 
jacket." 

He  was  so  used  to  taking  it  off  that 
he  always  kept  half  the  buttons  un- 
fastened to  save  time.  Miss  Pentecost 
gave  him  an  unusually  hard  whipping, 
and  after  it  he  cried  till  he  could  hardly 
see  out  of  his  eyes.  He  thought  that 
was  enough,  and  it  was  what  the  boys 
call  "a  square  thing";  but  at  night,  as 
he  was  running  out  of  the  school  house 
whistling.  Miss  Pentecost  called  him  up 
to  her  desk. 

"Well,  Kimball,  I've  whipped  you  hard 
today,  very  hard."  Kim  thought  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that. 

"Yes'm,"  responded  he  meekly. 

"Look  at  this  stick.  Didn't  I  take 
pains  to  get  a  good  one?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Kim,  but  he  didn't  gaze 
at  the  stick  as  if  he  loved  it. 

"Do  you  know,  Kimball,  it  is  very  hard 
work  to  whip  you?  It  lames  my  arm, 
and  it  hurts  my  feelings.  Really,  I  can't 
afford  to  do  it  day  after  day  for  nothing." 

Kim  looked  up  in  surprise.  This  was 
a  new  view  of  the  matter. 

"You  understand  me,  Kimball?  I  can't 
afford  to  do  it  for  nothing  any  more. 
There's  not  another  boy  in  school  I've 
whipped  so  often  as  you.  and  this  time  I 
must  be  paid  for  it.  Don't  you  think 
that's  fair?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Kim,  in  intense  amaze- 
ment, his  eyes  as  black  and  shining  as 
watermelon  seeds. 

"Well,  Kimball,  I  think  it's  worth  at 
least  twenty-five  cents,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  come  to  school  tomorrow  without 
bringing  me  the  money.  Tell  your  mother 
about  it,  and  tell  her,  if  you  don't  bring 
it,  I  shall  have  to  send  you  home  for  it. 
Good-night.  Kimball,  and  remember  what 
I  say." 

"Yes'm." 

"What  did  she  do  to  you  this  time?" 
asked  Joe  Fuller,  who  had  been  waiting 
outside. 

"O,  go  'long,  now;  she  didn't  do  any- 
thing to  me,"  replied  Kim,  sheepishly. 
"Come  let's  run  down  to  the  pond  and 
catch  blood-suckers." 

Next  morning,  about  school  time,  Kim 
stole  along  into  the  shed-kitchen  and 
hung  about  the  cheese-tub,  where  his 
mother  was  cutting  curd. 

"Why  don't  you  start  for  school? 
You'll  be  late,  my  son." 

"The  mistress  whipped  me  yesterday," 
muttered  Kim,  helping  himself  to  a  lump 
of  curd. 

"Did  she?  Well,  I've  no  doubt  you  de- 
served it.  There,  run  along,  and  see  if 
you  can't  be  a  better  boy  today." 

"But  mother" — 

"Well,  what?" 

"Why,  you  see,  the  mistress" — 
"Well,  speak  it  out,  sonny.    I'm  in  a 
hurry." 

"Why,  you  see,  mother,  the  mistress 
wants  twenty-five  cents  for  whipping  me." 
"Twenty-five  cents?" 
"She  says  it  lamed  her  arm,"  said  Kim. 


hanging  his  head.  "She  says  she  can't 
do  it  for  nothing,  and,  if  I  don't  bring  it, 
she'll  have  to  send  me  home." 

Mrs.  Price  looked  down  at  the  curly- 
haired  culprit  with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in 
her  eyes — she  had  black  eyes  very  much 
like  Kim. 

"Well,  sonny,  go  get  my  purse  out  of 
the  end  cupboard.  If  I  am  poor,  it  sha  n't 
be  said  I  don't  do  all  I  can  for  my  chil- 
dren's education. 

Kim  brought  the  purse — a  red  worsted 
one,  with  steel  rings. 

"Yes,  here  is  a  silver  quarter,  with  the 
pillars  on  it.  We  are  out  of  gingerbread, 
and  I  was  going  to  spend  it  for  molasses; 
but  never  mind,  I  don't  blame  Miss  Pente- 
cost. I  know  it  was  hard  work  to  whip 
you  and  she  deserves  the  money." 

"Thank  you,  Kimball,"  said  Miss  Pente- 
cost, in  a  low  voice,  when  she  received  the 
bright  new  quarter.  "Didn't  your  mother 
think  I  deserved  it?" 

"Yes'm,"  replied  the  boy,  his  chin  sink- 
ing into  the  hollow  place  in  his  neck. 

"I  thought  she  would.  Well,  now,  my 
dear,  I  shall  carry  this  quarter  home  and 
keep  it,  and  the  next  time  I  whip  you, 
you  must  uring  me  another.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

Kim  scowled  down  at  his  little  bare 
toes  and  tried  to  stick  them  into  a  crack 
in  the  floor.  Why,  this  was  getting  se- 
rious! Would  the  woman  keep  on  cry- 
ing "quarters"  forever?  It  was  perfectly 
ruinous.  His  mother  had  all  she  could 
do  to  support,  the  family  before,  but  what 
would  become  of  them  now? 

"You  may  take  your  seat,"  added  Miss 
Pentecost,  still  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  no 
one  could  hear,  but  with  a  smile  that  ex- 
asperated poor  Kim. 

"It  is  dreadful  that  you  will  be 
naughty;  but,  then,  you  see,  the  more  I 
whip  you,  the  more  money  I  shall  get; 
and  perhaps  before  the  summer  is  out,  I 
shall  have  enough  to  buy  a  new  dress." 

"No,  you  don't,"  thought  Kim,  shutting 
his  teeth  together.  "Catch  me  letting  my 
mother  buy  a  dress  for  you.  Why,  we've 
got  to  go  without  gingerbread  today. 
You  don't  get  another  chance  to  whip  me 
for  one  while,  ma'am — now  you  see." 

To  avoid  a  whipping  it  was  necessary 
to  study,  for  Kim  was  a  boy  that  must  be 
busy  at  something.  He  saw  Bob  Whiting 
go  to  sleep  and  longed  to  drop  a  tame 
cherry  in  his  mouth.  He  saw  Joe  Fuller 
sauntering  down  the  aisle,  looking 
straight  before  him,  and  it  was  the 
"cutest  chance"  to  trip  him  up;  but  Kim 
resisted  these  allurements  and  fifty  more, 
and  got  his  geography  lesson  so  well  that 
Miss  Pentecost  patted  him  on  the  head, 
and  said:  "That's  my  good  boy" — which 
would  have  been  delightful  if  he  could 
have  forgotten  that  gingerbread. 

Next  day  he  tried  studying  again  anil 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  spelling  class. 

"Why.  1  haven't  had  a  whipping  since 
Tuesday,"  thought  he  Saturday  noon,  as 
he  ran  home  with  the  silver  medal  on  his 
neck. 

After  that  he  seemed  somehow  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  studying.  Studying  is 
a  habit,  let  me  tell  you,  just  as  much  as 
playing,  though  I  suppose  it  is  rather 
harder  to  acquire. 

The  little  fellow's  will  was  aroused,  and 
that  was  precisely  what  he  needed.  In 
short,  Kim  had  had  his  last  whipping 
from  Miss  Pentecost  or  from  anybody 
else;  and,  instead  of  being  her  most 
t  roublesome  boy,  he  became  the  best 
scholar  in  school. 

"I  shan't  be  able  to  buy  that  dress  after 
all,"  said  she,  the  night  before  she  left 
Skoodac;  "but,  Kim,  dear.  I  know  you  are 
glad." 

"Yes'm,"  replied  Kim,  meeting  her  eye 
with  a  smile. 

"And  I'll  keep  the  quarter  to  remember 
you  by.  Your  mother  says  she  wishes 
me  to." 


Beaver 
Board  s^ak 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Showing  how  Beaver  Board  is 
applied  and  the  artistic  results. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

Rialto  BIdg„  San  Francisco 


FREE 


Instructive  64-page 
illustrated  catalogue 

Brimful  of   what  you 
ViniY^ll  want  to    know  about 
VV^1\    getting    bigger  bettei 
I  fliW^ll  result*  from    the  soil. 
HSH  J\   Describes    the  most 
efficient    farm  and 
garden  tools  rver  invented- 
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.  No  4  I    Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill 
and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe.Cultiva- 
\tor  and  Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and  j 
rvorks  quickly,  easily,  thoroughly. 

ither  tool*  de.enbed  include  ieedert,  wheel! 
•e  been,  harrow*  and  tw 
f  ultivaturs.    Scttd  yvtat  fwdjy. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

.  1203F rhllw.  Pa. 
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into 

dollars 
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While 
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READ 

Then  Mail  This  Coupon 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co., 
4 1 2  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  informa- 
tion telling  me  how  1  can  make  my  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little  Farms  and 
have  tOyeaxs  to  pay  for  the  land  while  using  it. 
The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 


Name  

Address  . 
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"Yes'm." 

Kimball  Price  is  now  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  his  native  State. 

"And  that  man,"  said  Squire  Hathaway 
the  other  day,  in  his  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, "was  educated  over  here  at  Skoodac. 
boys,  in  that  little  black  school  house  that 
is  so  poor  and  miserable  that,  when  it 
took  fire,  a  few  years  ago,  it  wouldn't 
burn  down.  Mr.  Kimball  Price  returned 
from  Europe  last  May  with  his  wife,  and 
I  heard  Mrs.  Hathaway  say — she  was  once 
Miss  Pentecost — that  he  thought  his  last 
whipping  made  a  man  of  him. 

"He  wanted  that  old  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar," said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  laughing,  "but 
I  couldn't  bear  to  part  with  it,  so  he  cut 
it  in  two,  and  we've  each  of  us  got  half." 
— Sophie  May,  in  Wide  Awake. 


St.  Valentine's  Dinner  Ttable. 

February  14th  will  be  celebrated  by  the 
young  people  as  St.  Valentine's  day,  and 
if  the  young  ladies  are  giving  a  dinner 
party,  the  following  suggestions  for  set- 
ting the  table  will  be  found  helpful: 

Over  the  table-cloth,  or  pad,  spread  a 
cover  of  red  and  white  crepe  paper  with 
designs  of  hearts  and  Cupids  printed  on 
it.  This  paper  may  be  obtained  at  ordi- 
nary shops. 

The  center  piece  is  be  of  red  crepe 
paper  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with  red 
ribbons  leading  to  each  place. 


In  West 

Sacramento 

15 Minutes  From 
the  State  Capitol 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


ga  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
1  Drill.     Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBACM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleventh  St.,  San  FrancUcn. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-U1A  Crocker  Building,  San  FrancUco. 
Established  1860. 


The  candle  shades  are  of  red  paper 
hearts  tied  with  red  ribbons  and  small 
red  hearts  hanging  from  the  corners. 
Little  Cupids  may  be  cut  out  of  carboard 
and  put  at  each  place  and  also  distributed 
over  the  center  piece,  which  is  filled  with 
red  roses. 

Heart-shaped  sandwiches,  and  ice  cream 
moulded  in  the  form  of  hearts  may  be 
served,  among  other  things. 


A  Sure  Shot. 


A  sporting  gentleman,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  bad  shot,  in- 
vited some  of  his  friends  to  dine  with 
him. 

Before  dinner  he  showed  them  a  target 
painted  on  a  barn  door,  with  a  bullet 
right  in  the  bull's-eye. 

This  he  claimed  to  have  shot  at  1,000 
yards'  distance. 

As  nobody  believed  him  he  offered  to 
bet  the  price  of  an  oyster  supper  on  it. 
On  one  of  his  guests  accepting  the  wager, 
he  produced  two  witnesses  whose  veracity 
could  not  be  doubted  to  prove  his  asser- 
tion. 

Since  they  both  stated  that  he  had  done 
what  he  claimed,  he  won  his  bet. 

During  the  dinner  the  loser  of  the 
wager  inquired  how  the  host  had  managed 
to  fire  such  an  excellent  shot. 

The  host  answered: 

"Well,  I  shot  the  bullet  at  the  door  at  a 
distance  of  1,000  yards,  and  then  I  painted 
the  target  around  it." 


"I  shall  be  dreadfully  stupid  now,"  said 
the  wife,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
dentist's. 

"Why,  so,  my  dear?"  asked  her  husband. 

"I  have  had  all  my  wisdom  teeth  pulled 
out,"  she  replied. 

"Of  course,  my  love,"  said  her  husband, 
with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  "you 
know  it  is  nothing  but  a  superstitious  idea 
that  wisdom  teeth  have  anything  to  do 
with  wisdom.  If  you  were  to  have  every 
tooth  in  your  head  drawn,  it  couldn't 
make  you  any  more  stupid,  you  know." 

He  succeeded  after  a  while  in  smooth- 
ing matters  out,  but  it  was  a  narrow  es- 
cape. 


Ruskin  was  once  asked  to  aid  in  de- 
fraying expenses  for  a  new  chapel.  In 
answer  he  wrote:  "Sir — I  am  scornfully 
amused  at  your  appeal  to  me,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  the  precisely  least 
likely  to  give  you  a  farthing.  My  first 
word  to  all  men  and  boys  who  care  to 
hear  me  is:  'Don't  get  into  debt.  Starve 
and  go  to  heaven,  but  don't  borrow.  Try 
first  begging.  I  don't  mind,  if  it  is  really 
needful,  stealing.  But  don't  buy  things 
you  can't  pay  for.  And,  of  all  manner  of 
debtors,  pious  people  building  churches 
they  can't  pay  for  are  the  most  detestable 
nonsense  to  me.  Can't  you  preach  and 
pray  behind  the  hedges — or  in  a  sandpit — 
or  a  coal-hole — first?'  " — Christian  Regis- 
ter. 


Dr.  Hale  declared  once  that  he  had  had 
a  special  revelation.  He  was  down  in 
Maine  with  an  agreeable  company  of  fish- 
ermen, and  he  must  needs  leave  the  trout 
brook  in  order  to  get  to  Boston  in  time 
to  prepare  his  sermon.  As  he  thought  of 
the  old  trout  rod  and  the  new  sermon, 
the  "revelation"  suddenly  came  to  him. 
something  like  this:  "It  is  far  better  to 
preach  a  good  old  sermon  than  a  poor 
new  one.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  stay 
where  you  are,  and  go  a-fishing!" 


Patrick,  coming  into  a  street  car,  found 
only  one  seat  vacant,  and  promptly  took 
it.  "It's  looky  I  came  when  I  did,"  he 
said.  "That's  so  Pat,"  answered  some  one. 
"Bekase,"  he  went  on,  "if  I  was  comin'  a 
sicond  later,  I'd  be  afther  havin'  crowdhed 
mesilf  out  of  me  sate!" 


AJAX 


GAS 

TRACTION 


ENGINE 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and  economical  traction  engine 
on  the  market.  It  uses  gasoline  or  distillate,  will  turn  in  its  own 
length  and  has  sufficient  power  for  all  purposes.  Will  operate  on  ANY 
kind  of  ground  and  has  a  power  steering  device.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  literature  to  Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

37  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

are  expert  installers  of  high-grade  pumping  ma- 
chinery driven  by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is  of  true  and  tried 
merit. 

ALL  INSTALLATIONS  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT    FEEE    UPON  REQUEST. 


© 

LANTERNS 


Safe  for 
the  Stable 


YOU  can  use  a  Rayo  Lantern  in  the 
stable  or  anywhere  with  absolute 
confidence.  It  won't  smoke,  or  smell, 
or  leak,  or  blow  out. 

It  gives  a  clear,  bright  light.  It  is  strong  and 
durable.  It  will  stand  hard  usage.  Easy  to 
light.    Easy  to  clean  and  rewick. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street. 


(California) 


San  Francisco 


MAKE  BIG  QTIIMPQ 
MONEY  PULLING  O  I  UlflrO 


Pull  the  stumps  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  biff 
crops.    Don't  pay  taxes  on  Idle  land. 

The  Hercules  Trip"eSpeower  Stump  Puller 

I'M  ii  an  aero  of  Htumps  a  day.    Pul  J  Invest  stump  In  6  minutes. 
■  aratiteeil  u/  im  i  breakaKO  lor  3  years.   30  days  tree  trial.  Send 
into  lor  book,  True— and  special  low  price  offer.  AddrettH 
Hercules  >ira.  Company,  Dr.!  21st  St.,  Ceatervllle.  Iowa.  'J.  8.  A. 


THE 


CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Olxon,  111. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Sun  Francisco,  Feb.  5,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Some  shading  of  prices  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  north,  but  buying  there  is 
comparatively  active,  and  the  local  mar- 
ket remains  quite  firm  at.  the  old  quota- 
tions. There  is  no  heavy  movement  here, 
but  considerable  wheat  is  still  coming  in 
from  the  north. 

California  Club   $157y>@1.60 

Souora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57 y>@  1-60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.671/2@l-72'/j 

Northern  Red    1.62y_.@1.70 

BARLEY. 

Arrivals  are  still  very  light,  but  offer- 
ings are  sufficient  for  local  needs,  which 
are  only  moderate  at  present.  Some 
easiness  was  noted  in  the  spot  market  a 
few  days  ago,  but  there  is  a  firmer  feeling 
now,  and  the  former  quotations  are  well 
maintained. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.32y2@1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

All  descriptions,  both  seed  and  feed,  are 
very  dull,  and  few  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  the  prices  asked.  Holders,  however, 
are  not  much  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions, and  quotations  stand  as  before. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  ®>1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

There  is  a  little  firmer  feeling  this  week 
in  sympathy  with  an  upward  movement 
in  the  East,  but  local  trading  is  light  and 
values  here  show  no  quotable  change. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nomiual 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  Wnite    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  prices,  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  nominal,  as  offer- 
ings are  limited,  and  there  is  practically 
no  trading. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

There  is  very  little  new  development  in 
the  bean  situation,  the  market  being  com- 
paratively quiet,  though  there  is  still  a 
fair  inquiry  for  shipment  to  the  East. 
There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  regard  to  prices 
on  practically  all  lines,  and  quotations  are 
slowly  advancing.  The  only  quotable  ad- 
vances this  week  are  on  blackeyes  and 
large  whites,  though  there  has  been  a  very 
good  demand  for  small  whites  and  pinks. 
Limas  stand  as  before. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Large  Whites    4.20  @4.35 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Most  of  the  lines  quoted  are  quiet, 
though  some  varieties  continue  to  move 
fairly  well.  All  prices  remain  as  for 
some  time  past. 

AlfaKa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   394c 

Canary    4y>c 

Hemp    3V2@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  firmly  held  on  the  same  level 
as  for  some  weeks  past.  The  local  move- 
ment is  on  about  the  usual  scale.  The  ex- 
port trade  of  late  has  been  fairly  good, 
and  there  is  still  considerable  movement 
to  outside  points. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  <3>5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  increased  a  little  in  the 
last  week,  and  the  local  market  shows 
somewhat  more  activity,  though  there  is 
no  important  change  in  the  situation, 
which  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
local  dealers.  Prices  here  show  no  change 
of  any  consequence.  The  movement  in  the 
interior  has  increased  a  little,  especially 
on  alfalfa,  which  is  the  cheapest  feed 
available  at  "present.  The  outlook  will  de- 
pend on  weather  conditions,  supplies  being 
sufficient  for  all  requirements  if  the  spring 
rainfall  is  normal,  though  continued  dry 
weather  would  doubtless  bring  higher 
prices.  Values  are  still  comparatively 
high,  tending  to  curtail  the  consuming  de- 
mand. Crop  conditions  at  present  in  the 
coast  and  Sacramento  valley  districts  are 
good,  and  fairly  satisfactory  in  the  south- 
ern districts,  though  more  rain  will  be 
needed  soon. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@20.00 

do  No.  2    15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50®13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00®  10.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  is  a  rather  easy  feeling  in  all 
lines,  the  demand  being  only  moderate  at 
present.  Bran  is  still  held  at  the  old 
prices,  but  middlings  and  rolled  oats  are 
lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@ 36.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  still  quiet  and  easy,  with 
excessive  supplies,  though  values  show  no 
change.  The  market  for  general  garden 
truck  is  still  unsettled,  arrivals  of  south- 
ern vegetables  being  very  small  and  un- 
certain, with  several  lines  practically  out 
of  the  market.  The  occasional  small  ar- 
rivals of  green  peas,  etc.,  bring  extreme 
prices,  and  several  other  descriptions  are 
high,  Mexican  tomatoes  and  green  peppers 
showing  an  advance.  Celery  is  also 
higher,  though  supplies  are  fairly  large, 
and  lettuce  is  lower  on  increasing  re- 
ceipts. Rhubarb  is  also  easier,  and  large 
offerings  of  artichokes  are  expected  be- 
fore long.  Small  lots  of  asparagus  arrive 
frequently,  and  still  sell  up  t'o  75  cents 
per  pound,  though  larger  offerings  are  ex- 
pected soon.  Carrots  and  cauliflower  have 
dropped  sharply. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   50@  55c 

Garlic,  per  lb.   2©  3r 

Tomatoes,  per  box   $  1.50@  1.65 

Cucumbers,  per  box    2.00@  2.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Celery,  crate    2.00@  3.50 

Rhubarb,  lb   5@  7c 

Mushrooms,  lb   10@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   6c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   10@  15c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.25@  1.75 

Eggplant,  lb   Nominal 

Green  Peas,  lb   22@  25c 

POTATOES. 
The  local  market  is  again  badly  over- 
loaded, and  buying  is  limited  closely  to 
immediate  needs.  Values  are  lower  than 
for  the  last  week  or  two.  A  large  export 
movement  is  expected  in  the  spring,  but 
so  far  has  had  no  particular  effect  on  the 
market. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.90@2.00 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb....    18    @22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Oeese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    24    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  running  rather 
light,  and  the  local  demand  appears  to  be 
in  good  shape,  but  a  little  easier  feeling 
has  been  noted  for  the  last  few  days,  both 
extras  and  firsts  being  1  cent  below  the 
last  quotations. 

lhu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...38     38>A  39     37y.  37 

Firsts   35     35     35     35     34  34 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  has  been  subject  to 
sharp  fluctuations  for  the  last  week.  Ar- 
rivals have  been  large,  but  a  strong  ship- 
ping demand  from  points  up  and  down 
the  Coast  brought  an  upward  movement, 
which  culminated  Monday.  Since  then, 
in  the  absence  of  shipping  inquiries, 
prices  have  been  sharply  reduced  and  are 
barely  steady  as  quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras   ...24%  24  V>  27V.  29 y>  24  24 

Firsts   22Vo  22y]  25     27     22  23 

Selected 

Pullets.. 22     22     25     27     22  22% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  shows  little  feature. 
Fancy  flats  are  1  cent  below  last  week's 
quotation,  but  firsts  and  Y.  A.'s  are  firm 
at  the  old  figures. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

Firsts   14  C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  17@18  c 

Deciduous  Fruiti. 

The  market  is  still  bare  of  everything 
but  apples  and  pears,  which  stand  in 
about  the  same  position  as  before.  The 
local  demand  is  only  fair  on  the  average, 
and  the  market  is  heavily  overloaded, 
with  prospects  of  a  large  hold-over  in  the 
spring.  Some  of  the  stock  is  showing 
signs  of  deterioration  and  dealers  are 
anxious  to  dispose  of  it.  The  best  Cali- 
fornia stock  now  on  the  market  is  New- 
town Pippins,  the  best  lots  of  which  are 
held  at  a  slight  advance.  Otherwise 
values  stand  as  before. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40@  60c 

Bellefluer    65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    60c@  1.10 

Greenings    60@  75c 

Common    40@  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    2.00@  2.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
All  values  remain  as  before,  hens  re- 
maining weak,  with  heavy  arrivals  from 
the  East.  Young  stock,  however,  is  firmly 
held,  as  offerings  of  such  goods  are  light, 
and  there  is  not  much  coming  in  from 
California  points.  Dressed  turkeys  find  a 
fair  demand  and  are  firm  as  quoted. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @22  c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  shows  little  feature  at 
present,  as  the  demand  for  practically  all 
lines  is  seasonably  quiet.  The  Eastern 
trade  is  taking  very  little  interest,  and 
while  packers  are  picking  up  a  few  odd 
lots  in  the  country  they  appear  in  no 
hurry  to  increase  their  holdings.  Evap- 
orated apples  show  another  decline  on 
ordinary  offerings,  though  fancy  lots  are 
quoted  as  before.  There  is  hardly  any 
demand,  and  holders  of  large  lots  are 
anxious  to  reduce  their  stocks.  In  other 
lines  the  strictly  first-class  offerings  are 
rather  firmly  held,  as  supplies  in  general 
are  limited,  but  more  or  less  off-grade 
stock  is  being  picked  up  at  lower  prices 
than  have  prevailed  for  the  past  few 
months.  This  is  noted  in  white  figs, 
peaches  and  prunes,  on  which  the  inside 
quotations  are  lower.  Raisins  are  steady 
at  the  old  figures.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"While  the  market  for  dried  fruits  re- 
flects a  slack  demand  for  goods  on  the 
spot  or  to  be  shipped  from  primary 
sources  of  supply,  there  is  a  firm  under- 
tone which  prevents  any  material  con- 
cessions from  present  quotations.  The 
market  on  forward  shipment  California 
prunes  remains  on  a  3-cent  basis  for  60s 
to  90s,  with  a  quarter  of  a  cent  premium 
on  50s  and  lV.c  premium  on  40s.  Spot 
California  prunes  are  moving  slowly  into 
consumption  on  small  orders,  but  the  feel- 
ing among  holders  is  firm  and  prices  are 
held  closely  up  to  the  previous  quotations 
on  large  sizes,  though  the  spot,  as  well  as 
the  forward  shipment  market,  is  rather 
easy  on  intermediate  counts.  Apricots 
for  shipment  from  the  Coast  are  offered 
sparingly,  and  spot  stocks  are  not  being 
urged,  but  at  present  there  is  little  de- 
mand and  prices  are  somewhat  nominal. 
As  usual  at  this  season,  little  buying  in- 
terest in  spot  or  future  peaches  is  mani- 
fested.   However,  holders  are  not  inclined 


to  force  business  and  prices  remain  steady 
on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations.  Cali- 
fornia raisins  receive  little  attention  at 
present.  The  spot  market  is  steady  and 
Coast  sellers  decline  to  make  concessions 
from  the  quoted  prices  on  any  variety." 
iNew  crop  J 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3y.@  5  e' 

Apricots    9  "tttUU  fli 

Figs:  White    3y2@  4,/6c^ 

Black    4  c 

Calimyrna    4    @  5  cf 

Prunes:   4-size  basis   2y2@  3y.c  J 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    4    @  4y,cl 

Pearb    4    ^  7  CJ 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2V4@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4y_jc 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3y,c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  extent  of  damage  to  the  citrus 
crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
from  the  three  days  cold  wave  the  first 
of  last  month  is  now  becoming  more  ap- 
parent. Instead  of  50,000  cars  of  oranges 
and  lemons  being  shipped,  as  was  esti- 
mated early  in  the  season,  shippers  now 
place  the  numbers  at  about  10,000  for  the 
season,  of  which  one-half  has  already 
gone  to  market. 

The  Eastern  auctions  show  a  lower 
average  in  price  than  a  week  ago.  At 
New  York  on  Monday,  January  3,  navels . 
averaged  from  $1.15  to  $2.80  per  box.  At 
Philadelphia  the  same  day  navels  sold 
fiom  $1  up  to  $2.90.  Florida  oranges 
averaged  $1.50  per  box.  Boston  auction 
showed  a  trifle  higher  average  than  New 
York.  Lemons  are  bringing  good  prices, 
averaging  nearly  $7  per  box. 

Shipments  from  southern  California 
have  been  running  at  about  80  cars  of 
fruit  per  day. 

Dealers  at  San  Francisco  are  looking 
for  a  rather  better  demand  for  oranges, 
though  the  local  consumption  at  present 
is  light,  possibly  owing  to  the  reports  of 
frosted  fruit.  The  latter  is  so  marked, 
bu<  is  sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  a 
peddling  way,  and  this  doubtless  curtails 
the  demand  for  higher  priced  stock.  All 
lines  of  oranges  are  plentiful,  and  prices 
stand  as  before.  Grapefruit  is  firm,  and 
lemons  are  very  strong,  with  light  sup- 
plies, values  being  somewhat  higher  than 
before.  Limes  are  still  about  out  of  the 
market,  and  small-sized  lemons  sell  at  $5 
to  $6  per  box. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy.... $  1.25@  3.00 

Frosted    50c@  1.00 

Tangerines    1.00@  2.50 

Grapefruit,   seedless   2.50@  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50@  7.00 

Choice    6.00@  6.50 

Limes    Nominal 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  market  shows  no  new  feature,  job- 
bing prices  being  firmly  held,  with  very 
light  supplies  of  California  stock. 
A.imondb — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L    16M?c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15yjC 

Drakes    12  %c 

Languedoc    HVfcc 

Hardshells   8  r 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16yjC 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  ©lSyjC 

No.  2    lO^C 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Fancy  water-white  stock  is  scarce  and 
largely  nominal,  but  other  grades  are  in 
fair  supply,  the  local  demand  being  lim- 
ited at  present.   Values  stand  as  before. 

Comb,  white   12y2@14yjC 

Amber  10    @12  C 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @  9  C 

Amber   6    @  6%c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
A  little  inquiry  for  shipment  is  noted, 
the  first  in  a  long  time,  and  local  dealers 
are  quoting  a  slight  advance.  So  far, 
however,  there  has  been  no  movement  of 
any  consequence,  and  there  is  probably 
enough  on  hand  for  all  requirements. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   2fc    (0)26  c 

HOPS. 

The  crop  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  growers'  hands,  but  dealers  still 
note  more  or  less  Inquiry  from  the  East. 
There  is  little  business,  however,  as  buy- 
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ers  are  not  inclined  to  meet  the  views  of 
holders.  The  statistical  position  of  the 
market  is  considered  strong. 

1912  crop  12i/o@20  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  movement  of  California 
wool  at  present,  and  buyers  are  waiting 
for  spring  shearing  to  start  before  taking 
any  active  interest  in  the  market. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern    ii    fo>10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Recent  offerings  of  first-class  stock  have 
been  very  well  received,  finding  ready 
sale  at  prices  fully  up  to  those  quoted 
last  week,  and  increasing  activity  is  ex- 
pected during  the  spring.  There  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  from  the  country,  and 
outside  buyers  have  picked  up  a  good 
many  horses  here  of  late.  This  week's 
sales  consist  mostly  of  condemned  and 
foot-sore  city  horses,  which  find  a  fairly 
good  sale  for  country  use. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  180(5)225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 


Live  Stock. 

The  decreasing  arrivals  of  hogs  in  the 
local  market  have  caused  a  general  ad- 
vance in  this  line,  and  live  sheep  and 
lambs  are  also  quoted  a  little  higher. 
Dressed  meats,  however,  show  less  firm- 
ness, and  mutton  has  been  marked  down. 
Steers:   No.  1    7    @  7%c 

No.  2    6*4    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6    @  6%c 

No.  2    5Vi@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  4%c 

Calves:   Light    714c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  @71/4c 

150  to  250  lbs   7i/4@  7%C 

100*  to  150  lbs   7    @  7V4C 

Prime  Wethers    51/.®  5%c 

Ewes    4%@  4% 

Lambs    6%@  6M-c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    HV,@ll%c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10    @11  c 

Ewes    9    @10  c 

Spring  Lambs   12    @13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    <W12  c 

HIDES. 

Trading  is  still  rather  limited,  but 
values  are  fairly  steady  at  the  recent  de- 
cline. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium  '   13  M>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2@13i/oC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  121/.@131/2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  12  c 

Kip    14%@15%C 

Veal    17i/>@181/>c 

Calf    17y,@18i/iC 


Buy  the  Best  Horse 
Clipping  Machine 
in  the  World  at  your 

Dealer's  for  Only  $Q50 

°fi%  With  this  won-    f\ — 
^        derful  Stewart 
l  \        Ball  -  Bearing 
L       Enclosed  Gear  Machine,you 
H  can  clip  horses,  mules  and  cows 
easier  and  quicker  than  in  any 
other  way.  This  machine  has  all 
gears  cut  from  solid  steel  bar. 
They  are  all  enclosed,  protected 
and  run  in  oil.  There  is 
six  feet  of  new  style 
vhigh  grade 
flexible 
shaft 
iand the 

celebrated  Stewart  single  ten- 
sion not  clipping  knife.  Get  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for 
our  new  1911-12  Catalog.  Send 
»  postal  today.  Ctiiogo  Fleiikle  Shift  Ca 
738  La  Sa.lle  Ave  Ctucagi 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  I  owne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADCD  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angelei 
rArCR  Blake,  MoFall  A  Co.,  Portland.  Ore 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  halving  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  Tins  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dry- 

23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

.  24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

|2.25 

1.75 

75c 

25@  50c 

Dry   

75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

*  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. 

6u@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos.. 

40@  60c 

35@  70c 

SANTA  BARBARA  HORTI- 
CULTURE. 


The  latest  monthly  report  of  C.  W. 
Beers,  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Santa  Barbara,  contains  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  frost  injury  and  in- 
vestigations on  walnut  pests  and  other 
matters.  The  report  states:  "The  cold 
weather  that  worked  such  damage  to  the 
citrus  growers  in  other  sections  has  not 
injured  the  industry  in  this  country  to 
any  great  extent.  A  careful  inspection  of 
orchards  shows  damage  of  a  severe  na- 
ture in  only  a  few  orchards;  many  having 
escaped  any  evidence  whatever.  No  ma- 
ture trees  are  seriously  injured,  and  very 
few  young  trees.  In  the  nursery  rows 
and  in  some  seed  bed  stock,  a  slight  in- 
jury has  resulted.  The  industry  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  estimated  between  10  and 
12%  in  tonnage,  but  this  loss  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  the  advance  in 
price  of  fruit.  This  increase,  unfortun- 
ately, does  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  crop  is  injured,  but  benefits 
the  ones  whose  orchards  escaped  frost 
effect." 

The  work  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  control  of  walnut  blight  is 
progressing  in  Santa  Barbara  county  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  co- 
operative experiments  with  different  grow- 
ers. The  work  of  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commission  on  the  effect  of  lady- 
bird in  checking  the  walnut  aphids  has 
shown  that  this  method  of  control  is  un- 
satisfactory. 


PRODUCTION  OF  BREEDS. 


That  a  good  dairy  cow  is  a  good  dairy 
cow  irrespective  of  what  breed  she  be- 
longs to  was  demonstrated  in  a  two  years' 
dairy  competition  recently  completed.  Un- 
der the  rules  of  this  competition,  197 
cows  were  tested,  139  of  which  completed 
yearly  records.   Nearly  all  were  bure-bred. 

Those  completing  yearly  records  were 
57  Holsteins,  including  8  grades,  40 
Guernseys,  including  10  grades,  27  Jer- 
seys, including  3  grades,  and  15  Brown 
Swiss,  only  5  being  purebred.  The  cows 
belonged  to  only  a  few  herds  and  the  re- 
sults are  nearer  what  we  would  expect  on 
average  dairies  than  if  especially  fine 
cows  were  picked  out.  It  was  a  handicap 
contest,  the  cows  being  credited  to  some 
extent  as  to  age. 

The  winning  animal  was  a  Jersey  with 


OAKLAND 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

POLYTECHNIC  BUILDING,  306  TWELFTH  ST.,  OAKLAND 

offers  facilities  for  a  thorough  and  practical  training  in  the  Pro- 
fession of  Law. 

Prepares  for  examinations  for  admittance  to  practice  in  all  Ihc 
courts.  Grants  Degree  of  L.  L.  B.  Able  faculty  of  practicing  attor- 
neys and  instructors  in  all  branches  of  preparatory  or  advanced 
work. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  CLASSES 
Write  for  catalog.  Address 

Oakland  College  of  Law 

306  TWELFTH  ST.,  OAKLAND 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


a  credited  production  of  738.8  lbs.  fat, 
actual  production  564.85  lbs.  Second 
prize  went  to  a  Holstein  with  an  actual 
production  of  713.21  lbs.,  and  third  prize 
to  a  Guernsey,  about  as  even  a  distribu- 
tion as  far  as  breeds  is  concerned.  The 
Holstein,  in  the  four-year-old  class  was 
the  best  producer  in  the  lot,  having  an 
actual  production  greater  than  any  cow 
in  the  five-years  and  over  class. 


this  week.  We  believe  it  is  a  fine  issue. 
Every  department  has  good  suggestions 
for  you.  Many  readers  ought  to  make 
this  single  issue  worth  dollars,  by  follow- 
ing up  these  ideas. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  is  sending 
out  the  nicest  advertising  matter  that  we 
have  seen.  The  folder  illustrates'  the 
whole  of  the  poultry  department,  which 
is  the  best  equipped  of  any  in  California. 
The  farm  is  located  one  mile  east  of 
Hopland,  Mendocino  county,  and  has  now 
8000  laying  hens,  besides  chicks  and 
roosters.  This  poultry  plant  was  estab- 
lished by  the  owner,  both  for  utility  and 
educational  purposes,  and  visitors  are 
always  welcome. 


The  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  are  sending  out  their  handsome 
annual  catalogue,  which  covers  seeds, 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants.  Besides 
the  numerous  activities  of  this  firm  in 
nursery  lines,  it  has  organized  the  Ger- 
main Farm  Lands  Company,  capital  stock 
$1,000,000,  and  will  buy  and  develop  large 
tracts  for  settlers.  Full  details  of  the 
plan  are  given  in  the  catalogue.  Send 
for  it. 

The  new  edition  of  "California  Vege- 
tables'' will  not  be  ready  for  distribution 
as  early  as  we  anticipated  last  month. 
Owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  Prof. 
Wickson  has  not  been  able  to  devote  the 
time  to  revising  the  work  that  he  feels 
it  needs.  However,  progress  is  being 
made,  and  we  anticipate  being  able  to 
place  the  copy  in  the  printer's  hands  very 
shortly  and  can  then  tell  more  definitely 
how  soon  we  can  fill  orders. 

Read  the  Pacific  Ri  rai.  Pbess  critically 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  urea) est  aucceas|  with  Hat*  of 
varieties  bent  adapted  to  the  different 
aectlona  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckxoa.  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  In  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  deacrlbeN  the  beat  method.* 
and  appliance*  In  umc  by  the  forcmoat 
and  moMl  extenalve  fruit  growing  In- 
dustry In  the  world. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  tiie  Axle 

M  The  Simplest  Spreader  Made 


Easy  to  Load  fSSSff^ 
Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Tip  to  this  time  evpry  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
same  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
fiiHerent.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
Cresses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
r  ady  for  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 
All  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
i  axle.  There 
\  are   no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble. 

Beater  on  Axle  n°ra  c^aina  or 
sets  of  gears 
to  get  out  of  order.  All  strains  and 
Btresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft- Few  Parte 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
*s  that  it  has  four  sets 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
in  the  front  wheels 
Roller  Bearing     rnd  lwo  on  the  main 

axle  and  beater.  They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  ia 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine lias,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  ia  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  are  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
t:ic  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  with. 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  spread- 
er  at  all 
times. Each  j 
forkful  is  ' 
placed  ex- 
actly where 
it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load] 

No  Adjuetmente 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust* 
menta  are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
made.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  the  machine 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a 
stop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  clutch 
Out  of  Gear  used. 

Poeitive  Non-Racing  Apron 

By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  spread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 

Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

'  Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 
Modern  Railway  Bridge 

Both  the  side  sills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  i  nside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  largi 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  thesel 
cross  si  1  Is  can  be  kept' 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 


Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
coats  worked  out  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Maxysville,  Cal. 
Ml  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

I  ■ 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  It  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  FlrMt  Prize  at  Frenno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc. 


Pump  - 
durability 

"  THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
M<:\  ER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  Is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  In  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  Into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And.  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  Is  a  pump  that  alwayti 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send   for  Catalog   No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909-10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Power  House  ojUS/heete! 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
onlyf  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1% 
b.  p. — also  3  h .  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

TV-/'re  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line   Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
>40P»rkSt,  ^Washington. Wit.  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


t — j  Runs  cream 

Turns  the 

^^L. .  separator  and 

grindstone 

1 

■ 

REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  OaBes.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  Zy,  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2<4  ft.  deep, 
$10.50  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Qrape  stakes. 
II.  I  .  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Storktoo.  Cal. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Real  Overproduction  Impossible. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

Some  time  ago  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  much  of  an  acreage 
could  be  planted  to  a  certain  fruit  that  is  extensively  dried  before  it 
would  be  overproduced,  before  the  market  would  be  glutted.  We  found 
that  a  real  overproduction  was  impossible  in  that  dried  fruit  and  in 
every  other  dried  fruit  and  every  nut  grown  in  California.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  there  is  not  a  fruit  grown  in  California  that  has  not  at 
some  time  in  its  history  faced  ruinous  prices,  apparently  through  over- 
production. Dried  peaches  last,  year  were  just  about  as  near  "over- 
produced," if  low  prices  mean  anything,  as  the  grower  would  care  for; 
apricot  prices  were  certainly  nothing  glorious,  though  not  so  bad,  raisins 
nearly  every  year  are  "produced  too  abundantly,"  and,  judging  from 
packers'  tactics,  prunes  are  close  to  the  ragged  edge. 

In  the  realities,  the  only  way  to  look  into  a  real  overproduction  is 


we  ever  think  of  importing,  and  serious  competition  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  impossible  in  nearly  every  dried  fruit,  and  further  de- 
velopment of  foreign  markets  could  be  accomplished  as  readily  as  a 
further  development  of  home  markets. 

Average  Appetite. — The  last  census  of  the  United  States  showed  a 
population  of  something  over  90,000,000,  excluding  possessions.  Divid- 
ing these  prunes  among  90,000,000  persons,  it  means  that  if  there  were 
a  uniform  use  of  prunes  all  over  the  country  each  person  would  eat  only 
2  pounds  2  ounces  with  a  very  big  crop,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
dried  fruit  there  is. 

Raisins  are  the  next  largest  dried  fruit.  With  the  bumper  crop  the 
average  individual  would  get  rid  of  all  his  share  if  he  ate  enough  raisin 
bread,  puddings,  the  raisins  themselves,  etc.,  to  use  up  two  pound  car- 
tons. In  fact,  quite  a  few  people,  one  out  of  ten,  would  have  to  go  with- 
out the  second  carton. 

These  are  the  biggest  dried  fruit  crops.  The  peaches,  which  are  third 
in  quantity,  would  go  only  a  little  ways.    To  get  his  share,  each  man 


Prune  Blooming  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 


to  see  how  many  are  produced,  how  much  of  a  population  there  is  to 
consume  the  product,  whether  the  product  has  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
common  use.  There  is  no  one  who  would  care  to  deny  that  our  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  table  of  every  American 
as  a  dessert  several  times  a  week.  They  are  cheaper  than  most  of  the 
puddings  and  pastry  that  is  used  for  dessert,  more  attractive,  easier  pre- 
pared and  immensely  more  healthfid.  In  fact,  fresh  fruit  or  preserved 
fruit  is  the  very  best  thing  for  every  person  to  use. 

California  Production. — A  comparison  *f  production  with  population 
shows  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  dried  fruit  is  ridiculously 
small.  California  last  year  produced  almost  a.  record  yield  of  nearly 
every  fruit  product.  An  approximate  yield  of  the  various  dried  fruits 
and  nuts  is:  Prunes,  194,000,000  lbs.;  raisins,  170,000,000  lbs.;  peaches, 
54,000,000  lbs.;  apricots,  37,000,000  lbs.;  figs,  6,000,000  lbs.;  walnuts, 
18,500,000  lbs.;  almonds,  6,000,000  lbs.;  miscellaneous,  6,000,000  lbs. 
This  includes  practically  all  the  dried  fruit  produced  in  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  the  amount  produced  elsewhere,  excluding  apples,  is 
so  small  as  to  be  disregarded  when  divided  among  the  total  population 
of  the  country. 

It  is  likewise  a  fact  that  to  consider  America  alone  as  a  market  is 
the  strictest  method  of  figuring,  as  we  export  far  more  dried  fruit  than 


could  buy  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  pound.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  family  of  five  would  have  to  go  without  more  peaches  after  they  had 
consumed  in  the  whole  twelve  months  a  three-pound  package  of  dried 
peaches. 

We  ship  an  awful  lot  of  apricots  away.  If  we  did  not,  that  family 
could  get  two  pounds  of  dried  apricots  to  go  with  their  peaches.  In 
other  words,  a  full  crop  of  apricots  and  peaches  together  would  give 
each  person  only  one  pound  for  365  days.  Where  do  they  get  their 
fruit,  anyway;  or  do  they  do  without?  There  is  not  enough  canned 
fruit  produced  to  fill  up  everybody  for  a  full  year. 

The  incidental  fruits,  like  pears  and  tigs,  will  have  to  be  counted  by 
ounces.  Those  10,000,000  pounds  of  figs  make  about  an  ounce  and  a  half 
per  person,  the  6,000,000  pounds  of  miscellaneous  fruits  make  just  about 
an  ounce  per  individual.  Walnuts  are  produced  abundantly  to  give 
three  ounces  per  person,  almonds  one  ounce. 

Prunes  No  Joke.— Prunes  have  been  the  joke  of  the  alleged  humorists 
too  long;  with  the  small  helpings  each  one  must  get,  the  boarding-house 
keepers  cannot  get  rid  of  very  many  pounds.  Two  pounds  of  60 's,  which 
possibly  are  the  average  size,  make  120  prunes,  or  with  the  ounce  or  so 
over  two  pounds,  the  average  individual  eats  about  128  prunes  of  an 
(Continued  on  Page  202.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, Weather  Bureau,  at  San  Fran 
cisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  February  11,  1913 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

00 

24.87 

27.41 

62 

44 

Red  Bluff  

00 

18.2] 

15.33 

70 

38 

Sacramento  

00 

5.38 

12.01 

66 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

.08 

8.90 

14.19 

66 

46 

San  Jose  

.03 

3.96 

10.08 

68 

40 

Fresno  

.26 

2.79 

5.77 

68 

40 

Independence... 

.78 

1  81 

5  65 

60 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.24 

4.79 

12  07 

68 

44 

1.10 

4.36 

9.30 

72 

44 

San  Diego  

.53 

3.44 

6  04 

68 

50 

The  Week. 


We  have  neither  rain  nor  prophecy  this  week 
with  which  to  console  ourselves  withal.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  some  water  at  the  extremities 
of  the  State  and  the  ducking  which  the  south 
drew  down  from  the  Mexican  storm  system  is 
good  and  very  well  placed.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  it  has  been  hailed  as  the  best  thing  since  the 
freeze.  The  central  regions  of  the  State  have  to 
content  themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  good 
amount  of  snow  in  the  mountains  and  take  other 
things  as  they  may  come.  Work  is  being  pushed 
along  and  everything  put  in  as  good  shape  as 
possible  to  get  the  fullest  service  from  the  later 
rains.  The  weather  is  very  favorable  for  assem- 
blies of  farmers  to  consult  with  legislators  about 
their  relations  to  various  proposed  enactments, 
and  all  readers  should  give  heed  to  announce- 
ments of  such  conferences  when  made  for  their 
districts.  We  hear  that  there  may  be  such  a 
meeting  at  Lodi  on  Saturday  of  this  week  at  which 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Accident- 
Liability  act  which  is  before  this  legislature  in 
new  and  most  elaborate  form,  and  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  require  some  little  scrutiny  to  tell  just 
how  it  will  affect  agricultural  employers.  We 
hope  therefore  that  the  proposed  Lodi  meeting 
will  be  held  and  a  good  near-sighted  committee 
appointed.  The  legislative  committee  of  the  grape 
growers  in  the  Lodi  region  has  fortunately  taken 
leadership  in  this  liability  problem  and  others 
will  be  looking  for  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

"We  shall  have  some  interesting  figures  next 
week  of  the  make-up  of  California  citizenship  as 
shown  by  the  last  census.  One  gratifying  fact  is 
that  just  one-half  of  the  white  Americans  in  the 
State  are  native  sons  and  daughters  of  California. 
This  explains,  among  other  things,  why  it  is  that 
we  hear  so  much  less  about  "back  East"  than  we 
did  a  few  years  ago.  California  is  productive  of 
people  as  of  other  desirable  things  and  a  popula- 


tion largely  born  on  the  land  is  her  destiny.  The 
age  of  the  pioneers  is  rapidly  closing  and  their  off- 
spring is  occupying  the  land.  Of  course  the  im- 
minent question  now  is  how  births  will  compare 
in  numbers  with  accessions  by  the  Panama  canal. 
It  is  possible  that  the  next  census  will  show  Cali- 
fornia-born in  smaller  ratio  than  the  last.  This 
is  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  evidently  all 
Californians  must  do  their  duty. 

Le  Cercle  Citrique. 

At  this  moment  a  special  train,  swinging  around 
the  circle  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  in 
southern  California,  is  carrying  a  load  of  Uni- 
versity executives  and  pomological  experts  for 
conference  with  citrus  fruit  growers  concerning 
problems  arising  from  their  recent  experience  with 
low  temperatures.  Arrangements  for  the  ship- 
ment of  this  precious  cargo  of  wisdom  and  good 
intentions  were  so  quickly  made  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  give  adequate  preliminary  announce- 
ment in  the  horticultural  journals,  and  therefore 
the  work  will  be  more  than  half  over  before  it 
will  be  possible  for  these  journals  to  carry  the 
news  to  Garcia,  and  this  unfortunate  individual 
will  be  dependent  upon  what  he  can  learn  from 
local  journals  and  from  placards  on  the  railway 
stations  and  the  packing  houses.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record  of  this  unique  relief  expedition  from 
the  Univeristy.  we  print  the  itinerary,  although 
by  the  time  it  reaches  our  readers  it  will  be  rather 
more  history  than  prophecy: 


Place.  Date.  Duration  of  Visit. 

Duarte  Thurs.,  Feb.  13 . .  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 

Monrovia    "  ..  10: 15  a.m.  to  11 : 15  a.m. 

Arcadia   "  .  .11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p JOB. 

Pasadena    "  ..  2:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

San  Gabriel   "  ..  3:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Covina    "  ..  7:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Charter  Oak   Fri.,  Feb.  14 .  .  9 : 00  a.m.  to  10: 00  a.m. 

San  Dimas    "        .  .10:15  a.m.  to  11:15  a.m. 

Lordsburg    "         ..  11 : 30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Pomona    "         ..  1:30  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Ontario    ..  3:15  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Pomona    '"         ..  7:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Bloomington   Sat..  Feb.  15 . .  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 

Colton   "         .  .10:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

San  Bernardino  ... .  "  ..  1:00  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Redlands  Junction .  .         "         ..  3:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Rcdlands   "        ..  7:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Grafton   Mon.,  Feb.  17 . .  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m. 

High  Grove    "         .  .11:30  a.m.  to  12:50  p.m. 

Riverside    "  ..  7: 30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Fernando   Tuts.,  Feb.  18.  .10:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

Whittier    "  ..  1:35  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Anaheim    "  ..  3:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Santa  Ana    "  ..  7:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 


The  purpose  of  the  expedition  by  the  University 
experts  is  to  learn  :  mayhap  to  teach.  It  is  an 
effort  to  get  close  to  the  people  and  to  understand 
through  actual  contact  what  they  regard  as  timeh 
and  important  and  to  allow  experts  and  research 
men  to  see  by  first  sight  the  chief  phases  of  the 
situation.  Too  much  of  our  agricultural  wisdom 
still  comes  from  "second  sight."  and  too  many  of 
our  agricultural  seers  are  still  well-intentioned 
cranks.  This  trip  is  to  give  the  missionary  a  real 
sight  of  the  heathen  and  their  works  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  give  the  heathen  a  fair  whack  at  the 
missionary.  The  value  of  the  undertaking  will  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  casualties  on  both 
sides. 


What  to  Do  With  Frosted  Fruit. 

A  correspondent  for  whose  insight  and  genuine- 
ness we  have  the  fullest  respect  demurs,  in  another 
column;  to  our  recent  characterization  as  "silly"- 


the  imputation  of  poisonous  character  to  frosted 
oranges.  He  writes  from  a  point  of  view  which 
we  did  not  occupy  at  that  time,  and  is  of  course 
welcome  to  state  what  he  sees  from  it.  We  are 
still  firm  in  our  belief,  however,  that  to  rush  to 
the  term  putrefactive  as  descriptive  of  the  earlier 
fermentations  in  a  frosted  fruit,  is  going  farther 
from  the  actual  truth  on  one  side  than  we  could! 
possibly  have  been  "on  the  other.  Eaters  are  pro- 
tected by  their  senses  from  putrefaction  in  most 
cases ;  there  may  be  subtle  putrefactions,  of  course, 
in  some  substances  of  which  the  senses  do  uofi 
always  warn  the  eater,  but  we  do  not  believe  they 
attach  to  fruits — certainly  not  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  fermentation  during  which  they  might  comJ 
mend  themselves  to  the  taste.  Our  argument  must 
be  based  upon  common  experience,  in  the  absence 
of  specific  experimentation,  and  the  undisputed 
fact  that  no  healthy  person  has  been  reported  to 
be  poisoned  by  frosted  fruit  of  any  kind  satisfies 
us  of' the  innocence  of  the  material.  This  beinffl 
the  case,  why  should  not  the  consumer  have 
frosted  fruit  if  he  desires  it  while  sound  fruit  may 
be  far  beyond  his  purchasing  power  because  of 
scarcity?  Suppose  the  fruit  has  frost  Lesions  be-, 
low  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  a  cross-section,  shall 
both  the  grower  and  the  consumer  lose  what 
benefit  there  may  be  in  it  to  both — providing  the! 
fruit  is  clearly  indicated  to  be  defective  and  no| 
one  is  deceived  ?  Of  course  there  is  another  verjl 
important  question  of  policy  involved  which  wel 
are  not  discussing  at  this  time:  will  the  sale  of 
defective  fruit  injure  our  reputation  as  honestt 
and  high-class  producers  of  sound  fruit  .'  That  is 
a  more  important  question  than  any  man's  presJ 
ent  comfort,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to  declarj 
that  if  there  could  be  some  way  to  prohibit  tha 
sale  of  a  pound  of  defective  fruit  of  any  kind,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  State.  If  that  ii 
the  issue,  why  not  fight  for  it  fairly  ?  We  are  get! 
ting  a  little  warm  over  efforts  to  reach  that  result 
by  imputations,  inspections  at  distant  points,  conl 
demnations,  etc..  on  the  ground  that  frosted  Ertfl 
is  poisonous — wh'ch  is  neither  warranted  by  ex- 
perience nor  supported  by  reason. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  assurance  which 
we  gave  in  these  columns  sveral  weeks  ago  that 
frozen  oranges  could  be  plowed  under  for  the  <_r<>o<J 
of  the  soil  without  danger  to  the  trees,  has  bee« 
affirmed  by  a  large  amount  of  experience  which 
has  been  collected  by  some  of  our  industrious  coil 
temporaries.    Some  growers  have  claimed  that  th6 
fruit  can  be  covered  in  in  considerable  masses 
without  danirer,  but  a  good  scattering  and  insula- 
tion of  fruit  with  soil  still  appeals  to  us  as  the 
better  practice,  and  the  use  of  lime  would  usually 
be  worth  its  cost  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
its  destruction  of  possible  acidity.    We  surely 
would  not  waste  the  frozen  fruit  as  a  source  of 
humus  and  lose  the  cost  of  hauling  as  well.  Ac- 
cording to  current  announcements,  there  is  quite* 
a  little  doing  at  the  south  in  outfitting  for  the 
manufacture  of  citrus  by-products.    It  might  be 
a  little  risky  as  a  personal  investment,  but  cor- 
porate  or   co-operative   efforts   could  probably1 
fight  the  problems  to  a  satisfactory  finish,  afc 
though  they  will  not  be  altogether  easy  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.    Such  efforts  have  bee» 
discussed  at  the  south  for  years,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent spur  in  the  side  should  result  in  successful 
establishment  of  by-product  industries  it  woulc 
be  a  permanent  advantage  to  the  State.   The  cit 
rus  industry  has  been  very  wasteful  all  along,  bu' 
the  way  to  save  some  money  without  losing  mon 
has  not  hitherto  been  clear.  Of  course,  by-produc 
industries  are  not  dependent  upon  frosts  for  ma 
terials;  there  is  always  much  fruit  which  it  wouh 
be  an  advantage  not  to  place  on  sale,  for  the  hote 
tables  cannot  use  all  of  it. 
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Two  Citrus  Fairs. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  in  view  of  the 
rather  gloomy  character  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, that  during  the  coming  week  there  will  be 
two  notable  citrus  fairs  held  in  this  State — about 
500  miles  apart  in  an  air  line  and  still  far  from 
the  ends  of  the  State  in  both  cases.  One  will  be 
in  San  Bernardino,  and  it  will  be  a  good  place  to 
see  what  fine  fruit  escaped  the  southern  frosts. 
The  display  will  open  February  17  and  continue 
until  February  22.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
the  citrus  display  will  be  made  at  the  twenty-first 
annual  exhibit  of  the  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  to  be  opened  on  Wednesday, 
February  19,  and  finish  the  week.  Cloverdale,  it 
will  be  noted,  has  come  of  age  in  citrus  affairs, 
and  yet  the  locality  is  not  largely  in  the  commer- 
cial interest.  The  people  prefer  to  take  the  orange 
socially  and  decoratively,  although  enough  fruit 
has  been  sold  to  determine  that  it  is  good  by  that 
severe  test.  This  year  the  Cloverdale  people  pro- 
pose to  emphasize  their  immunity  from  citrus 
freezing  by  making  the  most  creditable  display 
they  have  ever  arranged.  The  fruit  at  Cloverdale 
is  locally  described  as  of  exceptional  quality 
and  coloring,  and  was  not  harmed  by  the  recent 
cold  snap.  Certainly  Cloverdale  deserves  well  of 
the  State  for  her  joyous  and  disinterested  citrus 
quality.  The  people  do  not  care  whether  you  try 
to  buy  any  land  or  not :  they  like  it  too  well  for 
themselves.  Another  indication  of  the  distinctive 
and  high-toned  character  of  the  Cloverdale  fair 
comes  by  telegraph  in  these  words:  "Rev.  Robert 
Newton  Lynch,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Development  Board,  will 
make  the  opening  address  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing." 

Long-Lived  Irrigation. 

Harking  back  to  Dr.  Galloway's  explosion  on 
the  longevity  of  irrigated  farming  (which  threw 
two  cabinet  officers  into  the  arms  of  their  stenog- 
raphers and  otherwise  cast  a  spot  upon  the  setting 
sun  of  Mr.  Taft's  administration),  we  must  re- 
mark that  it  is  fortunate  that  we  now  understand 
just  what  Dr.  Galloway  meant  by  saying  that  he 
"never  knew  of  long  continued  irrigated  agricul- 
ture anywhere  in  the  world."  We  know  just 
what  he  meant,  because  Secretary  Wilson  tells 
Secretary  Fisher  so  in  a  diplomatic  letter.  He 
says  Dr.  Galloway  meant  that  "in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  arid  conditions  prevail,  such  as 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  India,  parts  of  North  Africa 
and  our  own  Southwestern  country,  irrigation  ag- 
riculture has  had  its  periods  of  rise  and  decline." 
We  thought  as  much.  In  other  woids,  Dr.  Gallo- 
way has  been  mousing  around  in  remote  antiquity 
when  empires  wrought  by  conquest  achieved 
wealth  and  luxury  which  weakened  their  posses- 
sors and  barbaric  hordes  rushed  in  upon  an  easy 
prey.  Empires  crumbled  into  dust,  not  because 
irrigation  failed,  but  because  irrigation  made 
them  so  rich  that  they  had  no  more  tensile 
strength  than  a  fruit  cake.  When  the  barbaric 
conquerors  became  hungry  after  their  gluttony, 
they  in  turn  went  to  work  for  a  living,  and  a  new 
irrigated  agriculture  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  one — using,  in  some  cases,  the  very  irrigation 
works  which  their  forgotten  predecessors  had  con- 
structed. To  our  mind,  these  facts  indicate  not 
the  short  life  of  irrigated  agriculture,  as  Dr.  Gallo- 
way concludes,  but  the  everlasting  persistence  and 
longevity  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  degradation  and 
subjugation  of  recurring  races  and  nations,  with 
which  irrigation  had  nothing  to  do  except  that  it 
made  them  worth  subjugating.  Dr.  Galloway  sim- 
ply commits  the  historic  error  of  mistaking  an 
effect  for  a  cause. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Insufficient  Evidence  of  Suitability  for  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  t  enclose  a  copy  of  a  soil 
analysis,  also  a  copy  of  the  daily  maximum  and 
minimum  temperature  for  a  period  of  four 
months,  September  to  December.  I  am  told  that 
the  maximum  temperature  of  July  and  August 
is  about  ten  degrees  notter  than  September.  The 
situation  is  on  the  desert  east  of  Daggett  in  San 
Bernardino  county.  I  desire  your  opinion  as  to 
the  best  kinds  of  fruit  to  plant  in  that  place. — 
W.  H.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  analysis  indicates  a  soil  of  sufficient  suita- 
bility. The  determining  factor,  however,  for  the 
growing  of  fruits  is  not  the  soil  but  the  local  cli- 
mate. Your  outline  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions indicates  suitability  for  hardy  fruits  like 
the  pear,  apple,  plum,  quince,  and  possibly  other 
deciduous  trees;  that  is,  providing  the  climate 
from  year  to  year  is  faithfully  represented  by 
these  operations,  which  are,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  for  one  season  only.  Observations  cover- 
ing a  number  of  years  are  necessary,  however, 
for  safe  conclusions.  Beyond  this,  observations 
for  the  months  indicated  are  not  those  most  im- 
portant, because  the  success  of  fruit  trees  and 
their  ability  to  bear  fruit  are  both  more  closely 
conditioned  upon  spring  temperatures  than  upon 
autumn  or  summer  records.  In  fact,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  winter  temperatures  not  only  as 
relating  to  the  actual  killing  of  a  dormant  tree, 
but  to  determine  whether  there  come  during  the 
winter  seasons  high  temperatures  which  cause  the 
tree  to  become  alive,  followed  by  low  temperatures 
which  destroy  the  growing  tree  or  the  fruit  which 
may  be  developed  upon  it.  Both  these  conditions 
are  liable  to  be  encountered  on  plateaux  in  Ne- 
vada and  in  parts  of  California  which  may  be 
influenced  by  conditions  east  of  the  mountains. 
That  is,  there  may  be  a  high  January  tempera- 
ture which  may  cause  buds  to  swell  and  blossoms 
to  bloom  and  put  forth  fruit,  followed  by  hard 
freezing  which  will  in  extreme  cases  kill  the  tree. 
Only  a  record  of  winter  and  spring  temperatures 
would  indicate  whether  you  are  subject  to  such 
conditions  or  not.  The  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  data  you  have  secured  is  not  enough  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  judgment. 

The  safest  way  to  proceed  in  planting  is  to  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  by  observation  what  kinds  of 
fruit  have  been  planted  in  the  region  during  pre- 
vious years  and  what  success  has  been  attained 
with  them.  Before  undertaking  any  large  invest- 
ment, you  should  make  such  a  search  for  your 
own  protection.  If  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
planting  a  few  trees  for  home  use,  proceed  with 
it,  understanding  that  the  planting  is  experimen- 
tal and  subsequent  larger  investment  is  to  be 
made  or  not  according  to  the  demonstration  thus 
reached. 

Of  Course  You  Must  Preserve  Every  Issue ! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  a  short  time  only,  but  appreciate  it  very 
much.  It  is  far  and  away  more  satisfactory  to  a 
Westerner  than  Eastern  farm  journals,  since  it 
deals  primarily  with  things  as  they  are  at  home. 
Do  you  get  out  an  index  so  that  it  would  be  of 
value  to  save  and  bind  the  Press? — R.  H.,  West 
Butte. 

Thank  you  for  discerning  so  quickly  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  in  our  journal.  Of  course  you 
must  preserve  every  issue.  The  index  appears  in 
the  last  issue  for  June  and  for  December  of  each 
year  and  thus  makes  reference  easy — two  volumes 
a  year.  The  Rural  Press  is  an  agricultural  en- 
cyclopedia, increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
thousand  large  pages  a  year  and  has  no  equal  as 
a  source  of  information,  because  it  is  local,  ac- 


curate, and  always  up  to  date.  If  inconvenient 
to  patronize  a  book-binder,  just  take  a  small  awl 
and  a  piece  of  strong  twine,  or  of  fine  picture 
wire  or  of  thin  copper  wire ;  arrange  the  copies 
with  edges  even  all  around  and  the  index  issue 
at  the  back :  sew  the  bunch  through  three  awl-' 
holes  put  through  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch 
from  the  back  edges;  glue  a  cover  of  strong  paper 
to  the  back  edges,  and  you  have  the  whole  con- 
tents ready  for  easy  reference.  If  we  ever  hear 
of  a  subscriber  kindling  a  fire  with  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  Press,  we  shall  urge  the  publisher  to  stop 
his  subscription.  We  work  hard  for  thoughts  that 
burn,  but  not  for  thoughts  to  burn. 

Semi-Tropicals  in  the  Bay  Region. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  succeed  with  the  growing  of  avocadoes 
in  Santa  Clara  or  San  Mateo  counties?  Do  you 
know  whether  there  are  any  such  trees  in  those 
counties?  Do  you  consider  San  Mateo  county 
better  protected  from  low  temperatures  than 
other  locations  around  central  California?  Are 
there  any  locations  such  as  isolated  valleys  or 
terraces  that  can  be  said  to  be  "frostless"  in 
central  California? — 0.  S.  D.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  determined 
whether  the  avocado  is  satisfactory  in  San  Mateo 
county.  Often  in  places  where  the  tree  is  not  in- 
jured by  frost  it  has  refrained  from  bearing. 
There  are  certain  elevations  in  the  southern  part 
of  San  Mateo  county,  places  where  frost  is  exceed- 
ingly light  and  in  many  years  absent.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  elevations  around  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  which  is  mostly  within  the  limits 
of  Santa  Clara  county.  In  fact,  Santa  Clara 
county  has  probably  more  situations  such  as  you 
describe  than  San  Mateo  county  has.  There  are 
also  thermal  situations  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  in  Alameda  county.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  situation  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
in  which  the  growing  of  semi-tropical  fruit  has 
been  carried  to  commercial "  dimensions.  There 
are  thermal  situations  also  on  the  foothills  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  these 
are  perhaps  better  adapted  to  semi-tropicals  than 
the  situations  around  the  bay,  because  these  fruits 
require  not  only  freedom  from  frost,  but  sufficient, 
summer  heat  to  develop  acceptable  qualities.  For 
the  growing  of  such  fruits,  a  place  must  not  only 
be  free  from  cold,  but  rather  full  of  summer  heat. 
The  bay  district  is  scant  of  both  cold  and  heat, 
except  as  one  or  the  other  is  increased  by  local 
topography. 

Pollination  of  Pears. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether 
it  is  necessary  in  growing  the  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
pear  successfully,  to  put  some  other  pear  near  for 
the  purpose  of  pollination  in  order  to  make  it 
successful?  We  are  planting  about  40  acres  of 
pears  this  year,  and  of  these  about  5  are  of  the 
Cornice  pear,  and  I  have  heard  in  a  roundabout 
way  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  have  another  pear 
before  they  will  grow  well.  Will  the  ordinary 
Bartlett  pear  do  for  pollination?  While  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  put  in  5  acres  of  Cornice,  I 
do  not  want  to  put  in  10  acres  of  winter  pears, 
that  is  to  say.  5  acres  Cornice  and  5  acres  of 
another  pear  for  pollination  purposes. — Planter, 
San  Jose. 

It  is  possible  to  say  that  the  Cornice  pear  blooms 
with  the  Bartlett,  and  would  therefore  presuma- 
bly be  of  pollinizing  benefit  to  the  Bartlett  if  the 
latter  should  require  such  treatment.  Common 
experience  in  California,  however,  is  that  the 
Bartlett  is  self-fertile  and  not  self-sterile  as  it  is 
commonly  reported  in  Eastern  publications.  Cali- 
fornia practice  is,  then,  to  plant  Bartletts  solidly 
without  reference  to  preparation  for  pollination. 
Taking  the  matter  the  other  way  around,  the 
Bartlett  will  do  for  pollination  of  the  Cornice 
probably,  if  that  should  be  necessary. 
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California  Soil  Bacteria. 


^By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Those  who  have  read  that  article  on  fertiliza- 
tion which  introduced  soil  bacteria  will  remember 
that  these  infinitesimal  plants  are  just  about  the 
best  things  there  are  for  a  soil.  Now  California 
must  always  have  the  best  of  everything  there 
is.  and  our  present  topic  will  be  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  California  soils  for  bacteria. 

For  the  best  development  of  these  little  plants, 
some  things  are  necessary,  and  these  things,  in 
most  of  California,  are  either  provided  by  nature 
or  can  be  easily  provided  by  man.  These  neces- 
sary things  for  the  right  kind  of  bacteria  are : 
lime,  which  will  keep  the  soil  sweet:  potash  and 
phosphates,  which  will  provide  food  for  plants 
and  stimulation  for  the  bacteria;  good  supplies 
of  air,  vegetable  matter,  and  moisture  for  food. 
The  latter  two  things  man  can  supply;  the  oth- 
ers, in  Californa  soils,  nature  looks  after. 

A  fundamental  thing  about  California  soils, 
which  really  makes  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween them  and  those  of  the  humid  districts  of 
the  country,  is  their  depth.  In  good  normal  soils 
Ihere  is  ofte  n  little  difference  in  color,  texture 
and  vegetable  content  between  the  upper  foot  or 
so  and  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  down. 

This  earlj  BUggested  to  Professor  Ililnard  that 
the  bacterial  lib-  in  Ihe  soil,  which  means  prac- 
tically all  soil  activity,  would  be  quite  similar 
several  feet  down  to  what  it  was  near  the  sur- 
faee.  Investigations  by  Professor  Hilgard  and 
Professor  Loughridge  proved  this,  and  recent  in- 
vestigations by  Professor  Lipman  gave  definite 
facts  concerning  it. 

Depth  of  Bacteria.  -Professor  Lipman  made  a 
definite  survey  of  eleven  typical  California  soils, 
good  and  bad,  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  except  where 
water-table  or  thick  hardpan  prevented.  In  all 
of  the  soils  those  bacteria  whose  definite  work 
it  is  to  make  ammonia  out  of  vegetable  matter 
containing  nitrogen  were  found  fairly  active  as 
deep  as  the  samples  were  taken.  In  two  unculti- 
vated desert  soils  from  Imperial  and  Coachella 
valley,  their  activity  was  very  limited.  In  an- 
other soil  permeated  with  alkali  they  also  were 
few  in  number,  and  where  hardpan  or  streak  of 
gravel  occurred  they  also  did  not  thrive.  For 
all  soils,  however,  that  were  quite  free  from  alkali, 
that  were  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter  and 
moisture,  and  that  were  loose  enough  to  permit 
air  to  circulate,  the  bacteria  throve.  In  several 
oases  they  were  almost  as  numerous  six  and  eight 
feet  down  as  near  the  surface,  and  more  numerous 
than  at  the  surface  of  less  fertile  soils,  showing 
how  good  physical  and  chemical  conditions  fa- 
vored bacterial  activity  to  a  great  depth;  and 
this  kind  of  activity  also  means  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tivity that  makes  good  crops. 

Naturally,  if  the  water-table  drives  out  the  bac- 
teria and  drowns  out  the  roots,  the  bacteria  will 
not  thrive,  neither  will  vegetation  get  the  use  of 
the  lower  soil.  Naturally  also,  hardpan  prevents 
both  roots  and  bacteria  from  doing  much  good 
below  it.  An  interesting  thing  about  alkali  was 
that,  several  feet  down,  where  the  alkali  was  not 
so  plentiful,  the  bacteria  throve  better  than  near 
the  surface.  Bacterial  investigations  thus  prove 
what  has  been  said  before — get  conditions  right 
and  everything  will  work  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  vegetation. 

The  bacteria  that  make  nitrates  out  of  ammo- 
nia, that  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  nitro- 
gen in  its  preparation  for  plants,  did  not  go  so 
deep  as  others,  but  in  one  case  went  down  to  a 
depth  of  eight  feet.  Still  another  class  of  bac- 
teria, which  we  will  soon  say  more  of.  the  kind 
that  take  simple  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  make 
it  into  nitrates  all  by  themselves  in  a  single  step, 
were  found  working  vigorously,  in  several  cases, 
down  to  three  and  four  feet.  These  exist  only 
with  plenty  of  air  and  everything  just  right. 

Adaptability. — Conditions  that  are  so  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  bacteria  evidently  make  it  easy 
for  the  bacteria  that  live  on  the  roots  of  legumes 
and  take  in  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  different  kinds  of  legumes,  and  we 
know  that  in  California  we  do  not  have  the 
trouble  with  bacteria  for  alfalfa  and  other  legu- 
minous crops  that  they  have  in  the  East. 


This  talk  of  inoculating^  soils  with  bacteria  to 
get  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  beans,  etc..  to  grow, 
nearly  all  started  in  the  East,  where  soils  are 
shallower,  wetter,  and  altogether  different  from 
what  they  are  here.  Those  who  read  Eastern 
agricultural  papers  will  all  know  how  much  effort 
is  usually  necessary  to  get  a  good  stand  of  al- 
falfa. The  land  has  to  be  limed,  manured,  treat- 
ed to  some  soil  or  bacteria  from  another  alfalfa 
field,  and  so  on  before  a  good  stand  is  secured. 
That  is  because  the  best  kind  of  bacteria  do  not 
feel  at  home  and  have  to  be  nursed  along.  On 
good  California  soils,  alfalfa  and  bacteria  start 
strong  at  once. 

The  facts  we  first  stated  indicate  that  bacteria 
grow  vigorously  deep  in  the  soil,  feel  quite  at 
home,  and  are  easily  adaptable.  Applied  to  con- 
ditions, it  means  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
take  soil  from  one  alfalfa  field  to  another,  to  get 
the  latter  to  grow  good  alfalfa.  However,  our 
native  legumes  naturally  have  bacteria  on  their 
roots  closely  related  to  those  on  alfalfa.  Less 
closely  related  legumes,  like  vetch,  peas,  beans, 
may  have  a  little  trouble  adapting  the  bacteria 
in  the  soils  to  them,  and  inoculation  may  some- 
times be  advisable.  However,  inoculation  is  so 
often  unnecessary  that  if  the  legumes  do  not 
thrive  on  what  is  evidently  fertile  soil,  it  is 
more  of  a  hint  that  lime,  moisture,  air,  humus, 
and  drainage  are  needed  than  anything  else. 

Azotobacter. — This  class  of  bacteria  are  little 
known  popularly.  They  offer  some  of  the  great- 
est possibilities  of  free  nitrogen  to  the  farmer 
that  could  be  imagined.  These  are  the  ones  above 
referred  to  which  make  the  nitrogen  direct  from 
the  air  and  make  nitrates  all  by  themselves  and 
all  in  one  operation.  The  other  bacteria  that  we 
hear  so  much  of  in  giving  us  free  nitrogen  have 
to  live  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  have  a  round- 
about way  of  working. 

The  great  nitrate  deposits  of  Chile,  whence 
our  nitrate  of  soda  comes,  were  formed  we  know 
not  how.  There  has  been  lots  of  speculation,  and 
the  last  speculation,  based  on  recent  developments 
in  Colorado,  indicates  that  the  azotobacter  are 
the  organisms  that  are  responsible  for  it. 

They  got  an  overdose  of  azotobacter  and  ni- 
trates in  spots  in  Colorado,  which  brought  the 
matter  most  to  light.  In  little  spots  in  cultivated 
land  patches  of  black  started  to  form,  which  soon 
killed  all  vegetation  they  enclosed  and  made  vege- 
tation around  the  edges  grow  very  vigorously. 
This  is  just  what  an  excessive  application  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  would  do. 

It  was  found  that  these  bacteria  were  thriving 
so  in  such  places  that  they  gathered  up  enough 
nitrogen  from  the  air  to  first  kill  off  the  vege- 
tation and  then  to  kill  off  themselves.  Too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  you  see.  Some  spots  showed  up 
at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent  of  nitrates  near 
the  center,  while  the  average  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  in  cultivated  soils  in  Colorado, 
such  as  these  spots  occurred  in,  varies  from  about 
0.0004%  to  0.012%.  These  spots  developed  in  all 
types  of  cultivated  soils.  The  bacteria  do.  how- 
ever, thrive  best  where  there  are  fair  supplies  of 
plant  food,  especially  lime  as  carbonate  and  gyp- 
sum, and  where  there  is  a  trace  of  alkali  salts 
present.  California  soils  ought  to  be  all  right, 
but  the  process  would  have  to  be  kept  in  check, 
which  was  found  to  be  a  difficult  job  in  Colorado. 

How  They  Work. — These  bacteria  did  not  work 
all  by  themselves.  Bacteria  have  to  have  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  the  soil,  and  where  the  soils  are 
dry  and  without  humus,  or  material  to  make 
humus,  there  will  be  few  bacteria.  These  bac- 
teria that  made  trouble  grew  on  algae,  very  sim- 
ple plants  related  to  some  seaweeds  and  to  the 
green  scum  that  grows  in  still  water,  and  those 
algae  in  turn  needed  moisture  and  plant  food. 

Whether  we  can  make  any  use  of  this  combina- 
tion or  not  is  another  thing,  but  the  azotobacter 
already  in  our  soils  evidently  do  good  work,  and 
what  has  been  recently  learned  opens  up  great 
possibilities  and  demonstrates  4hat  the  science  of 
bacteriology  is  an  important  one  for  the  farmer. 
California  has  fine  soils  for  bacteria,  fine  bacteria 
for  the  soils;  if  we  can  ffive  our  soils  the  right 
conditions  of  air.  plant  food,  and  moisture,  every- 
thing in  nature  will  come  to  our  aid. 


GYPSUM  AND  AIR-SLACKED  LIME. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  the  com- 
parative value  of  gypsum  and  air-slacked  lime. 
Both  are  procurable  here  at  $9  per  ton.  I  have 
mixed  for  my  use  equal  parts  of  superphosphate. 
18%  grade,  with  gypsum,  using  200  pounds  per 
acre.   Would  you  approve  of  this  mixture  ? 

Hughson.  A.  EL  G. 

ANSWER  MY   ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 

The  value  of  gypsum  in  comparison  with  air- 
slacked  lime  will  depend  largely  upon  the  use  that 
is  to  be  made  of  the  two.  For  application  to  the 
soil,  gypsum  would  be  more  of  a  soil  stimulant 
usually  than  the  air-slacked  lime  and  have  a 
greater  effect,  probably,  in  increasing  the  yield 
for  a  single  year.  The  air-slacked  lime  is  much 
richer  in  lime,  or  calcium,  the  basic  substance 
of  all  lime  compounds,  than  is  the  gypsum,  and 
would  have  more  permanent  effect  and  a  greater 
entire  effect.  In  100  pounds  of  pure  gypsum  there 
is  only  about  23Vo  pounds  of  calcium,  erpial  to 
82%  pounds  of  quicklime,  while  in  100  pounds 
of  pure  air-slacked  lime  there  would  be  40  pounds 
of  calcium,  equal  to  56  pounds  of  quicklime.  The 
gypsum  would  have  no  effect  whatever  in  over- 
coming sour  soil,  which,  however,  is  rare  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  air-slacked  lime  would  have  a 
very  great  effect.  If  your  soil  contains  moderate 
amounts  of  lime,  would  say  that  gypsum  would 
give  the  best  results.  If  it  is  lacking  at  all  in 
lime,  would  say  to  use  air-slacked  lime.  You 
might  try  different  checks  with  the  two  mate- 
rials, but  wait  until  the  effect  of  each  application 
had  worn  out  before  deciding  which  was  the  bet- 
ter. Air-slacked  lime  is  likely  to  be  quite  pure. 
(Jypsum  varies  greatly  in  purity,  but  at  $9  per 
ton  the  quality  evidently  is  excellent.  The  com- 
bination of  gypsum  and  superphosphate  should 
be  very  good.  The  gypsum  would  give  a  stimu- 
lating effect  and  the  superphosphate  a  lasting 
effect.  Double  the  amount  of  superphosphate 
would  make  such  frequent  applications  unnec- 
essary. Superphosphate  contains  fair  amounts 
of  gypsum,  and  it  would  be  well  to  try  an  ex- 
perimental application  of  this  alone. 


ORGANIZING  FRUIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  us 
through  your  columns  if  there  is  going  to  be  or- 
ganized in  Butte  county  a  cured  fruit  associ- 
ation, or  if  already  existing,  whom  we  have  to 
address  to  receive  the  necessary  information  re- 
garding the  matter.  We  are  very  much  inter- 
ested and  wish,  if  possible,  to  become  members 
of  such  an  association.  Readers. 

Bangor,  Butte  county. 

There  are  associations  at  the  following  places: 
Red  Bluff.  Maywood  and  Corning,  Tehama  coun- 
ty; Modesto  and  Turlock.  Stanislaus  county; 
Chico,  Bute  county;  Anderson,  Shasta  county; 
Yuba  City,  Sutter  county;  Acampo,  San  Joaquin 
county;  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  county;  and  oth- 
erfs  are  in  process  of  organization.  Readers 
everywhere  will  recognize  what  points  are  most 
convenient  to  them,  as  there  have  been  several 
inquiries  regarding  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Exchange.  Prospects  for  marketing  through  the 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange  can  be  found  by  address- 
ing: same.  Oeschner  building.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


THE  EXPOSITION  DESIRES  BEAUTIFUL 
PLANTS. 


To  the  Editor :  The  directors  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  intend  making 
a  handsome  display  of  California  plants,  both  ex- 
otic and  indigenous.  They  have  found  and  se- 
cured a  great  variety  of  plant  life  in  good  con- 
dition, but  there  are  several  species  of  trees  that 
the  nurserymen  of  the  State  do  not  carry  in 
any  specimens  large  enough  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  in  the  great  courts  which  are  about  to 
be  built  on  the  grounds.  These  courts  are  any 
size  from  two  to  ten  acres. 

The  directors  are  very  anxious  to  make  a  fine 
exhibit  of  orange  trees  and  other  fruit  trees  es- 
tablished in  tubs,  and  as  they  cannot  possibly 
purchase  them,  no  one  having  them  for  sale,  they 
ask  the  Riral  Press  to  kindly  bring  before  its 
many  readers  who  have  orange  groves  if  it  would 
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not  be  possible  for  several  orange-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  State  to  make  donations  of  a  few 
well  proportioned  trees  of  ten  feet  or  more  in 
spread  of  branch,  so  as  to  give  our  visitors  an  idea 
of  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  our 
great  State. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  donate  specimen 
orange  trees,  the  Exposition  Company  will  be 
glad  to  send  men  to  root-prune  and  prepare  same 
for  transporting  to  the  Exposition  grounds.  These 
trees,  to  be  safely  transplanted,  would  have  to  be 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Most  of  the  fruit  men  of  California  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  time  for  spraying  and  the 
advantages  thereof,  but  there  may  be  some  read- 
ers who  would  like  a  few  suggestions  on  this 
matter  for  spring  use.  Details  for  any  section 
and  for  any  crop  can  always  be  had  from  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  of  every  county,  and  no 
grower  should  hesitate  to  call  upon  his  commis- 
sioner for  any  required  information  and  help. 

The  early  spring  spraying  is  mostly  done  just 
when  the  trees  are  beginning  to  wake  up  for  the 
year's  work — just  as  the  buds  are  opening.  Dif- 
ferent sprays  usually  are  applied  at  this  time 
than  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  when  the  trees 
are  dormant,  and  usually  weaker  sprays  have  to 
be  used  on  account  of  the  trees  being-  more  tender. 

Apple  and  Pear. — These  trees  and  the  crops  on 
them  are  quite  similar  in  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. While  the  buds  are  opening,  the  scab 
which  will  seriously  affect  the  fruit  if  not  con- 
trolled is  in  a  condition  where  it  will  be  greatly 
checked  by  the  proper  spray.  Bordeaux  is  some- 
times recommended  for  this,  but  lime-sulphur  for 
the  spring  spraying  of  practically  everything  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  bordeaux  and  is  even  re- 
placing it  in  the  fall,  so  the  lime-sulphur  is  pref- 
erable for  spring  spraying.  The  grower  with  only 
a  few  trees  will  quite  surely  find  it  better  to  buy 
commercial  lime-sulphur,  and  directions  for  dilu- 
tion and  use  will  come  with  the  different  brands. 
For  the  spraying  for  scab,  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial material  is  diluted  about  8  to  1.  After  the 
blossoms  are  out  the  dilution  may  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  35  to  1.  This  spraying  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead 
for  the  codling  moth.  The  spraying  for  the  latter 
is  a  separate  problem  in  each  different  climate, 
and  for  details  the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner or  deputy  should  be  called  upon  if  experi- 
ence has  not  shown  the  best  system  of  operating 
in  an  orchard.  Even  growers  of  large  acreages, 
however,  occasionally  go  deeper  in  their  pocket 
than  they  might  by  using  some  materials  or  brands 
that  might  just  as  well  be  replaced  by  cheaper 
ones.  Not  all  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  are  of 
equal  value,  but  there  is  enough  difference  in 
the  price  from  different  manufacturers  to  justify 
getting  prices  of  various  brands  and  testing  them 
out  to  see  how  they  affect  the  trees.  There  are 
three  different  materials  that  can  be  used  for 
codling-moth  control  and  for  all  leaf-eating  in- 
sects: paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  and  zinc  ar- 
senite.  The  second  is  now  the  standard,  at  least 
where  the  atmosphere  is  inclined  to  be  at  all 
moist.  The  latter  is  new  and  worth  a  trial.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  effective  and  yet  safe. 

Later  on,  when  the  leaves  come  out  on  the 
apple,  mildew  often  does  a  good  deal  of  injury 
to  the  voting  shoots.  The  control  of  this  is  unsat- 
isfactory. The  best  thing  is  a  spray  with  iron 
sulphide  as  a  basis.  This  has  to  be  specially  pre- 
pared and  can  hardly  be  made  on  the  ranch. 
Sprays  for  aphids  on  apples  are  also  rather  un- 
satisfactory, but  are  all  that  can  well  be  done. 
Tobacco  is  the  basis  for  these.  The  destruction 
of  insects  that  eat  the  leaves  of  pears  and  apples 
is  accomplished  from  the  spraying  against  the 
codling  moth. 

Peach  and  Stone  Fruits. — It  is  only  in  a  few 
places  that  spring  spraying  of  peach  trees  can 
be  omitted.  Together  with  the  fall  spraying,  the 
application  of  lime-sulphur  just  as  the  buds  are 
opening  effectively  checks  the  peach  worm,  the 
peach  blight  and  the  curl-leaf,  all  of  which  could 
usually  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  if  left  un- 
checked. Hardly  any  spraying  is  so  satisfactory 
as  that  against  the  pests  of  peaches. 


operated  on  not  later  than  the  fall  of  1913. 

The  landscape  department  of  the  Exposition 
Company  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  assistance 
from  your  readers  or  from  any  of  the  different 
citrus  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  etc.,  in  the  orange-growing  districts. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  Co.,  or  to  the 
writer.  John  McLaren, 

Landscape  Engineer. 

Park  Lodge,  Golden  Gate  Park,  S.  F. 


The  shothole  fungus  is  the  same  as  the  peach 
blight,  though  atacking  apricot  and  almond  trees 
in  certain  sections.  The  bordeaux  or  lime-sul- 
phur spray  as  the  buds  are  opening  will  greatly 
aid  in  the  control  of  this.  With  the  fall  spray- 
ing it  will  be  almost  a  perfect  control,  although 
the  spring  spraying  is  the  most  effective  of  the 
two. 

The  other  stone  fruits  can  go  without  spring 
spraying,  although  a  winter  spraying  to  take  off 
the  moss  and  clean  up  the  bark  is  a  big  advan- 
tage. . 

Thrips. — The  thrips  in  the  coast  counties  and 
lower  Sacramento  river  districts  will  call  for  con- 
trol on  both  pears  and  prunes,  especially  the  for- 
mer. A  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture bulletin  and  a  bulletin  by  Earl  Morris,  Coun- 
ty Commissioner  of  Santa  Clara,  gotten  out  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley, 
both  deal  with  this  problem.  The  tobacco  emul- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
considered  the  standard  spray. 

Wherever  the  thrips  are  found,  spraying  of 
pears  is  quite  sure  to  be  necessary.  The  lime 
spray  recommended  by  Mr.  Morris  in  some  cases 
has  been  quite  satisfactory  for  this.  On  prunes 
the  tobacco  emulsion  is  the  right  spray,  if  any 
is  required.  How  the  pest  will  be  this  year  can- 
not be  told  in  advance,  as -some  years  it  does 
comparatively  little  damage  in  lots  of  prune  or- 
chards.  It  is  well  to  be  ready. 

The  necessity  for  spraying  will  depend  upon 
the  number  in  a  blossom.  As  the  blossoms  are 
barely  opening  the  thrips  should  be  shaken  out 
of  a  few  on  white  paper.  If  only  two  or  three 
are  in  a  blossom,  it  is  probable  that  spraying- 
may  be  omitted.  If  they  are  more  numerous,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  spraying  will  be  required. 
This  matter  in  former  volumes  of  the  Press  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed. 

Finally,  every  fruit-grower  who  does  not  know 
his  business  thoroughly  ought  to  have  a  copy  of 
a  bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  on  'California  Plant  Diseases,' 
which  will  tell  of  the  diseases  and  their  control 
of  all  California  fruits  and  field  crops.  Bulletins 
on  the  control  of  insect  pests  of  many  fruit  crops 
are  issued  and  can  also  be  secured  on  applica- 
tion. 


THE  BALLOTA  OAK. 


To  the  Editor:  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Agriculture  of  the  Future"  in  Harper's  monthly 
for  January,  mention  is  made  of  an  edible  acorn 
raised  in  Spain  (of  the  Ballota  oak)  of  which 
thousands  of  acres  are  raised.  This  is  new  to 
me.  What  is  there  in  this  edible  acorn  story, 
and  do  the  nurserymen  of  California  handle  the 
trees?  Walnut  bread  is  pretty  popular,  but  just 
put  me  on  the  track  of  some  scions  of  that  edible 
acorn  and  I  won't  bother  with  walnut  trees  any 
more.  H.  Overacker,  Jr. 

St.  Helena, 

COMMENTS  BY  DR.  JBPSON". 

The  oak  referred  to  is  the  variety  Ballota  of 
the  botanical  species  Quercus  Ilex,  which  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  basin  and  extends  east  to  the 
Himalayas.  The  variety  Ballota  grows  in  south- 
ern France,  Spain,  and  Algeria,  where  its  acorns 
are  an  important  article  of  food  for  the  lower 
classes,  who  prefer  them  to  chestnuts  and  eat 
them  roasted  or  boiled.  The  chestnuts  and  oaks 
belong  to  the  same  natural  order  (Cupuliferae  or 
Oak  Family),  and  the  chestnut  flavor  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  acorns  of  some  of  our  native  Cali- 
fornian  oaks  such  as  the  Tan  Oak  and  Deer  Oak, 
especially  when  leeched  and  roasted. 


The  Ballota  oak  has  never  been  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  interesting  to  try  it.  Anyone  who  has  the 
leisure  and  means  to  make  experiments  could 
apply  to  some  European  seed-house  for  acorns, 
such  as  Vilmorin  Seed  House  in  Paris,  care  Phil- 
ippe de  Vilmorin,  23  Quai  d'Orsay.  Paris.  France, 
or  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

W.  L.  Jepson. 

Berkeley,  February  1. 


BORERS  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 


To  the  Editor :  Our  apple  trees  up  here  in 
the  mountains  and  foothills  are  badly  affected 
by  a  pest  known  as  the  "tree  borer."  It  seems 
to  develop  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  fly  on  the  bark, 
and  develops  into  an  insect  of  good  large  size. 
It  bores  through  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree, 
eventually  sapping  the  life  out  of  it.  It  is  a 
common  pest  here  in  the  mountains,  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  if  there  is  a  remedy  or  means 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  A.  J. 

Squaw  Valley. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  your  description 
what  particular  insect  is  attacking  your  apple 
trees  in  the  mountains  and  foothills,  because 
there  are  several  grubs  which  are  properly  termed 
tree-borers,  and  they  all  make  their  way  into  the 
substance  of  the  tree  when  they  hatch  from  an 
egg  placed  upon  the  bark  by  the  parent  insect, 
which  is  usually  a  beetle  rather  than  a.  fly.  The 
most  common  one  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length  with  a  large  flat  head,  much 
boarder  than  the  balance  of  the  body.  This  in- 
sect attacks  trees  after  the  bark  has  become  sun- 
burned, .and  the  way  to  prevent  the  insects  is 
to  keep  the  bark  carefully  whitewashed  wherever 
the  sun  can  strike  it  on  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  you  have  this  in 
sect,  because  in  the  mountains  are  also  borers  of 
much  larger  size,  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil  and 
with  roundish  heads,  etc.  The  best  remedy,  how- 
ever, for  all  such  insects  is  keeping  the  bark 
covered  with  whitewash,  renewing  it  after  tin- 
rains  early  in  the  spring  before  the  sun  has  a 
chance  to  injure  the  bark,  and  maintaining  it 
through  the  summer.  There  is  no  way  of  poison- 
ing these  insects  because  they  do  not  eat  until 
they  have  made  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  tree  where  the  poison  could  not  be  placed. 


CHANCE  FOR  CITRUS  FRUITS  IN  GERMANY. 


If  the  importers  of  citrus  fruits  are  strong 
enough  to  uncover  the  American  product,  as  they 
are  now  trying  to  do  at  Washington,  we  may 
have  to  do  more  to  get  the  North  European  trade 
via  Panama  in  competition  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit,  paying  presumably  the  same  import 
duties  and  displacing  them  because  of  quality. 
It  seems  ridiculous,  because  Italy  should  supply 
Europe  and  California  should  supply  America. 
If,  however,  our  growers  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage at  home,  they  must  seek  a  fairer 
basis  for  competition  abroad — selling  to  the  rich 
and  ignoring  those  of  moderate  means. 

Vice  Consul  General  De  Witt  C.  Poole,  Jr.,  at 
Berlin,  writes  to  the  State  Department:  "I  am 
informed  that  a  demand  for  first-class  American 
oranges  and  grapefruit  exists  in  Germany,  which 
is  now  purchasing  $5,000,000  worth  annually 
from  other  countries.  In  order  to  meet  local  de- 
mands, the  fruit  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue- 
paper  and  packed  in  standard  boxes.  Bright  col- 
ors are  more  popular.  The  size  of  the  fruit  should 
be  such  that  the  number  of  fruit  in  each  stand- 
ard box  should  run,  for  oranges,  150,  200,  and 
226,  and  for  grapefruit  46,  64,  and  96.  During 
the  winter  months  it  is  essential  that  the  fruit 
be  packed  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  freezing. 

"Semi-monthly  shipments  could  begin  in  Late 
fall  and  continue  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Shipments  of  grapefruit  may  be  kept  up 
the  year  round. 

"Purchases  of  American  fruit  are  now  made 
mainly  in  Hamburg  through  agents  of  American 
exporters  who  sell  for  American  packers  or 
shippers  on  a  commission  basis.  Exports  of  or- 
a mres  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  were 
valued  at  only  $1703  in  1911  and  $1848  in  1912." 

The  citrus  Opportunity  in  Germany  certainly 
needs  looking  into  pending  the  canal  opening. 


The  Spring  Spraying. 
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Breeding  Pure  Bred  Jerseys  in 

Stanislaus. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

As  can  readily  be  seen  by  statistics  issued, 
Stanislaus  county  is  now  the  leading  county  of  the 
State  in  butter  fat  production,  but  another  feat- 
ure of  the  county's  dairy  production  not  shown 
in  the  report  are  the  numerous  breeders  of  regis- 
tered dairy  cattle  located  throughout  the  section 
and  while  most  of  them  are  still  young  in  the 
business,  we  believe  they  also  would  number 
larger  than  in  any  other  county. 

The  old  question,  whether  good  stock  pays  or 
not,  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  time  and 
again  and  seems  to  be  practically  answered  in 
this  countj',  for  as  land  values  increase  a  big  im- 
provement in  the  stock  has  become  necessary  and 
one  finds  on  most  every  ranch  a  pure  bred  bull, 
sometimes  two  or  three  registered  cows  and  as 
before  mentioned,  a  good  many  have  branched 
out  into  the  breeding  game  with  whole  herds  of 
registered  stock. 

One  far-sighted  dairyman  among  those  who 
saw  the  need  for  better  stock  in  the  future,  was 
Gerald  Ilillier  of  Modesto. 

Mr.  Hillier  moved  to  the  Modesto  district  three 
years  ago  and  since  then  has  made  such  remark- 
able strides  in  the  pure  bred  business  that  it  might 
be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  others  already  in 
the  business  or  to  those  contemplating  such  a  step 
to  know  of  his  experience. 

The  ranch  comprises  60  acres,  located  3!/2  miles 
from  Modesto,  all  of  which  is  planted  to  alfalfa 
with  the  exception  of  9  acres  planted  to  corn  and 
oats,  as  referred  to  later,  also  the  ground  used  for 
buildings,  corrals,  etc. 

Better  stock. — As  Mr.  Hillier  considered  the 
Jersey  the  most  economical  cow  for  his  conditions 
on  high  priced  land,  he  bought,  after  careful  se- 
lection, 40  head  of  grade  stock  such  as  were  attain- 
able in  this  district  at  that  time. 

This  herd  was  kept  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
produced  about  the  average  for  grade  stock,  but 
after  a  careful  and  systematic  account  had  been 
kept  of  their  earning  powers  it  was  decided  to  buy 
better  stock,  so  the  grades  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice 
and  a  careful  search  was  made  for  pure  bred  stock 
in  this  State  with  the  result  that  20  head  were 
secured. 

With  this  many,  Mr.  Hillier  convinced  himself, 
after  a  year's  milking,  that  his  weakest  spot  was 
in  numbers,  so  last  August  he  started  on  a  tour 
of  the  eastern  breeding  establishments  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  back  with  him  the  best  rep- 
resentative herd  of  Jerseys  ever  brought  into 
California,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  meet 
this  end. 

After  traveling  through  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  other  States,  where  Jerseys  have 
become  renowned,  he  secured  32  head  of  cows  and 
a  two-year-old  bull  of  the  Bleak  House  lineage. 

This  bull's  name  is  King  Polo  of  Bleak  House. 
His  first  7  dams  all,  have  made  high  butter  rec- 
ords. His  first  3  dams  and  his  sires  dam  have  all 
made  great  year  records  and  are  all  world  record 
cows.  In  his  extended  pedigree,  50  dams  have 
seven-day  butter  records  that  average  21  pounds, 
9  ounces.  With  the  exception  of  his  full  brother 
he  is  believed  to  be  the  best  bred  Jersey  bull  in 
the  world. 

Eight  of  the  cows  purchased  are  Register  of 
Merit  cows  with  records  varying  from  529  pounds 
9  ounces,  to  414  pounds  with  their  first  calves, 
and  the  balance  of  the  herd  will  be  put  on  test 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  this  was  one 
of  the  largest  shipments  of  Jerseys  ever  brought 
into  this  State  and  at  present,  with  the  20  head 
formally  purchased,  together  with  the  calves  born 
since,  there  are  86  head,  making  the  largest  pure 
bred  herd  of  Jerseys  in  California. 

Pure  Breds  vs.  Grades. — At  this  point  one's 
mind  naturally  wanders  back  to  the  old  question, 
"Does  it  Pay,"  and  here  is  where  farm  book- 
keeping shows  results,  for  Mr.  Ilillier  has  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  everything  and  showed 
the  writer  his  creamery  statements  for  the  grade 


stock  in  comparison  with  the  pure  bred  stock, 
showing  a  surprising  difference,  as  illustrated 
below. 

For  the  first  15  days  in  January,  1910,  while 
milking  -4  head  of  grades,  he  sold  137  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  while  for  the  first  15  days  of  January, 
this  year,  he  sold  398  pounds  from  30  head. 
Naturally,  in  both  instances  some  of  those  being 
milked  were  drying  up  or  the  total  would  have 
been  greater. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  gains  in  butter  fat 
there  are  as  before  stated,  36  head  of  young  stock 
for  which  Mr.  Hillier  expects  to  realize  from 
$3,600  to  $4,000  for  this  spring  when  he  will  hold 
his  first  annual  auction,  instead  of  $150  or  $200 
which  he  would  have  received  from  the  sale  of 
grade  calves. 

Feeding. — While  no  doubt  the  most  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  superiority  of  stock  in  the 


King  Polo  of  Bleak  House,  Reg.  No.  101114 

great  difference  of  butter  fat  production,  .  it 
should  be  stated  that  better  feeding  methods 
have  been  practised  for  while  the  grades  were 
fed  alfalfa  alone,  the  pure  breds  have  been 
favored  with  a  balanced  ration  and  in  this  mat- 
ter, like  all  others,  Mr.  Hillier  has  kept  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  results  from  different  rations 
so  that  he  now  has  satisfied  himself  which  is  the 
more  profitable.  Believing  that  a  silo  was  of 
prime  importance,  as  has  been  so  persistently  ad- 
vocated in  this  journal,  one  was  built  with  a 
capacity  of  90  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $225,  and  9  acres 
of  corn  was  planted  as  above  mentioned,  which 
ground  is  alternated  with  oats.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  Mr.  Ilillier  considers  the  silo  has  paid 
for  itself  already  in  the  year  since  its  erection. 

The  ration  finally  adopted  consists  of  20  pouuds 
corn  ensilage,  25  pounds  alfalfa  hay  and  }0 
pounds  mill  feed  composed  of  cocoanut  oil  cake 
meal  and  sorghum  molasses  to  each  cow,  this  giv- 
ing about  the  right  amount  of  protein,  fat  and 
other  ingredients  which  help  to  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk. 

Naturally,  no  set  amount  can  be  given  for  each 
cow,  as  their  appetites  are  as  different  as  humans 
and  have  to  be  fed  accordingly.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  from  the  above  comparison  Mr.  Hillier 's 
experience  has  been  that  pure  bred  stock  does 
pay,  for  while  this  breeding  establishment  has 
been  in  the  development  stage,  the  butter  fat 
alone  has  made  good  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. Very  few  young  bulls  have  been  offered 
for  sale,  Mr.  Hillier  believing  that  for  his  best 
interests  as  well  as  for  his  customers,  a  young 
animal  should  be  brought  to  a  stage  where  his 
bad  points,  if  he  has  any,  are  brought  out, 
thereby  insuring  the  buyer  that  the  animal  he 
selects  will  mature  into  the  same  one  he  buys 
instead  of  selling  calves  at  three  or  four  weeks 


old  when  it  is  only  a  guess  as  to  what  he  will 
eventually  be.  Like  most  other  breeders,  Mr. 
Hillier  believes  that  many  a  good  calf,  no  matter 
how  high  the  breeding  can  easily  be  spoiled  in  its 
infancy  by  improper  handling,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  calf  lots  at  all 
times  as  it  is  his  aim  to  only  turn  out  animals 
that  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Equipment. — The  outlay  other  than  the  first 
cost  of  the  cows  has  not  been  any  more  on  this 
ranch  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  grades 
been  kept,  and  in  fact  the  same  equipment  is  be- 
ing used  now  that  was  first  installed  three  years 
ago. 

A  good  barn  with  cement  floors  and  drains, 
with  a  capacity  of  32  cows  is  used,  the  drains 
leading  to  a  cistern  some  40  or  50  feet  from  the 
barn,  from  where  the  liquid  manure  is  taken  in 
a  tank  wagon  and  sprayed  on  to  the  alfalfa  fields 
for  fertilization. 

The  separator  house  has  a  cement  drained  floor 
and  a  steam  separator  is  used,  but  later  on  these 
buildings  will  all  be  remodeled  along  still  more 
modern  lines  in  keeping  with  the  class  of  stock 
kept. 

Believing  in  comfortable  quarters  for  his 
family,  a  modern  seven-room  bungalow  was  built, 
equipped  with  modern  plumbing  and  lighting 
systems  which  help  to  make  life  on  this  ranch  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  drudgery,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  on  dairy  randies.  Mr.  Hillier  is  plan- 
ning on  showing  some  of  his  stock  at  the  1915 
Fair,  and  if  nothing  happens  should  be  one  of  the 
factors  showing  the  world  that  California  is  not 
only  the  best  place  to  live,  but  raises  some  of  the 
best  pure  bred  Jerseys  as  well.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Cattle  Breeders  Association  and 
a  firm  believer  that  there  should  be  no  need  of 
sending  East  for  pure  bred  stock  when  by  breed- 
ing up,  dairymen  here  can  have  as  good,  if  not 
better  stock  than  they  can  get  elsewhere  and  at 
considerable  less  expense. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  Better  Farming  Association  of  North 
Dakota  is  getting  after  the  proposition  of  having 
the  rising  generation  trained  to  successful  agri- 
culture and  will  conduct  a  pork  production  con- 
test during  1913  for  boys  and  girls  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  contest  will  be  decided  and  prizes 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  largest  production  of 
pork  from  a  sow  at  the  lowest  food  cost  per  pound 
of  pork  produced.  The  weight  of  the  litter  of  the 
sow  at  the  close  of  the  contest  will  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  award.  The  contest  closes  November 
20,  on  which  date  the  pigs  will  be  weighed  and 
awatrds  made.  All  feeds  used  by  all  contestants 
will  be  charged  at  the  same  price.  After  once 
entered,  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  sow  must  be 
under  the  direction  or  by  the  contestant.  Twenty 
cash  prizes  from  $100  down  will  be  awarded  and 
the  profit  from  the  litter  and  the  experience 
gained  will  be  worth  more  to  the  contestants  than 
any  prize.  If  a  contest  is  of  value  in  a  State  like 
North  Dakota,  where  they  have  the  corn  to  feed 
hogs  and  can  raise  alfalfa  and  other  things  to 
make  an  economical  production  of  pork,  how 
much  more  valuable  would  it  be  in  California, 
where  ordinary  hog  practice  does  not  make  for 
the  best  kind  of  pork  and  where  wise  changes  in 
feed  would  almost  always  mean  larger  litters, 

heavier  pigs  and  better  pork? 

*     #  * 

Why  Not  California? — This  calls  up  another 
question,  Corn.  This  morning  a  booklet  for  the 
States  of  the  Southeast  arrived,  published  by  the 
Southern  Railway,  designed  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  corn.  The  South  has  been  waking  up 
to  the  value  of  corn  and  the  yield  in  the  South  in 
lf)12  was  200,000,000  bushels  greater  than  in  1909. 
They  talk  of  soil  deterioration,  but  the  average 
yield  in  a  decade  has  increased  5.3  bushels,  against 
a  decrease  or  very  small  increase  in  the  corn  belt 
States  of  the  Middle  West.  It  has  been  boy's  corn 
clubs  that  has  been  responsible  for  this  in  large 
part.  The  boys  in  Mississippi  averaged  66  bush- 
els to  the  acre  and  large  numbers  in  all  States 
made  better  than  100  bushels.  Neither  was  Cali- 
fornia considered  a  corn  State,  but  if  the  South 
can  threaten  the  lead  of  the  Middle  West,  cannot 
California  do  better?  Corn  is  just  what  we  need 
for  soil  and  for  stock  and  before  California  live- 
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stock,  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  do 
as  well  as  they  ought  to,  corn  will  have  to  be 
produced. 

#     *  # 

Old  Age  Record. — California  is  holding  the  old 
age  records  for  milk  production,  in  spite  of  East- 
ern claims  and  competition.  The  Eastern  live- 
stock papers  are  telling  of  a  record  of  716  pounds 
of  fat  from  19,600.4  pounds  of  milk  from  Maid 
Henry,  a  Holstein  cow  that  will  be  13  years  old 
on  March  2,  1913.  This  is  a  wonderfully  fine  rec- 
ord and  the  owners,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  can  well  be  proud.  In  the  account  of  this 
record,  however,  Malcom  H.  Gardner,  superin- 
tendent of  advanced  registry  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Maid  Henry  is  in  a  class  by  herself,  as  he  knows 
of  no  other  Holstein  cow  of  like  age  who  has  made 
a  similar  record.  Now,  when  looking  for  big 
things  no  one  ought  to  neglect  California.  On  the 
Advanced  Registry  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Asso- 
ciation a  California  cow.  Aralia  De  Kol,  owned 
by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  is  credited  with  910.18 
pounds  of  fat,  nearly  200  pounds  more  than  this, 
and  with  28,065.9  pounds  of  milk,  a  difference  of 
more  than  most  cows  give  during  a  year.  That 
means  more  than  1,100  pounds  of  butter  and  it 
was  a  world's  milk  production  for  a  while.  And 
to  boot,  Aralia  De  Kol  was  in  her  twelfth  year 
when  she  started  her  year's  work  and  in  her 
thirteenth  year  when  she  quit.  The  Kansas  cow 
may  possibly  have  been  a  couple  of  months  older 
when  making  her  record,  but  that  little  margin 
don't  compare  with  a  margin  of  8,465  pounds  of 
milk  and  194  pounds  of  fat.  Then  after  her  year 
was  several  months  passed  she  placed  well  in  the 
butter  competition  at  the  State  Fair  and  is  in 
first-class  condition.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  of 
Kansas  cows,  but  it  is  better  to  talk  of  those  of 
California. 

#  #  # 

Dairy  Bureau  Report. — The  biennial  report  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau  is  out  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, and  any  dairyman  who  is  thinking  of 
building  a  barn  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  copy 
to  F.  W.  Andreasen,  secretary,  San  Francisco. 
The  statistics  contained  therein  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  columns.  A  striking  thing  shown 
in  the  report  is  the  injury  that  is  done  to  the  dairy 
industry  by  adidteration  of  market  milk  by  un- 
scrupulous persons,  both  producers  and  distribu- 
tors. The  trouble  is  greatest  in  small  towns  owing 
to  less  inspection  than  in  the  cities,  and  naturally 
people  use  less  milk  in  consequence.  This  injures 
both  the  public  and  the  dairyman  at  large.  The 
water  added  by  19  dairymen  admitting  adultera- 
tion was  sold  for  $19,000  per  year.  How  the 
dairymen  at  large  look  at  such  conditions  is 
shown  by  their  support  of  the  Bureau  and  their 
activities  in  getting  a  better  and  stronger  dairy 
law  and  more  and  better  inspection.  Aside  en- 
tirely from  the  question  of  common  honesty  this 
is  bad  business.  Success  only  comes  from  supply- 
ing customers  with  good  goods  and  the  better  the 

milk,  the  more  sold  and  the  better  the  price. 

#  *  # 

Good  Sheep  Work. — Upon  February  1  the  Fed- 
eral quarantine  on  sheep  scab  was  lifted  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  counties,  in 
California  extending  from  Humboldt  and  Dell 
Norte  counties  on  the  northwest,  over  to  the  Ne- 
vada line  and  along  the  Sierras  to  San  Bernar- 
dino. The  larger  part  of  Nevada  was  removed 
from  quarantine  by  the  same  order.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  systematic  work  against  the  scab 
was  started  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Veterinarian  and  the 
lifting  of  the  quarantine  this  quick  is  a  tribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  State  and  Federal  officers, 
especially  since  the  scab  is  so  difficult  to  detect 
and  no  quarantine  would  be  lifted  if  the  scab  were 
not  surely  eradicated.  Through  the  rest  of  the 
State  the  trouble  is  practically  overcome  and  the 
scab  and  Texas  fever  will  before  long  both  have 
disappeared. 

In  the  table  of  food  values  for  the  different  feed 
stuffs  in  the  Press  of  February  8,  the  digestible 
content  of  alfalfa  hay  was  through  a  change  in 
a  figure  stated  to  be  43  pounds  per  100  instead 
of  53  pounds.  An  examination  of  the  figures  pre- 
ceding would  show  that  the  higher  value  would 
be  the  one  to  use.  The  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  this  and  other  foods  was  correct  according  to 
the  basis  of  calculation. 


Breeding  the  Horn^OfTCattle. 


Some  interesting  facts  about  heredity  that  have 
been  brought  out  in  recent  years  since  the  pub- 
lishing of  Mendel's  discoveries  should  be  known 
by  every  stockman  or  farmer  who  grows  living 
things,  animal  oi  vegetable.  The  way  that  horns 
can  be  bred  off  cattle  quickly  and  easily  by  the 
application  of  Mendel's  Laws  is  shown  in  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  "Inheritance  of  the  Poll  Character 
in  Cattle,"  by  W.  J.  Spillman,  Agriculturist  in 
Charge,  Office  of  Farm  Management,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Polled  Jersey 
Cattle  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  paper  is 
too  long  and  technical  to  be  given  in  its  entirety 
here,  but  copies  can  be  secured  on  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  company,  R.  D.  4,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Every  dairyman  wants  his  cows  to  be  without 
horns,  unless  perhaps  he  may  have  some  special 
reason  for  wanting  the  horns.  The  growth  of  the 
horns  may  often  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  caus- 
tic'soda  when  the  calf  is  very  young,  or  they  may 
be  cut  off  later  on.  A  decided  improvement  is  to 
have  the  calves  born  with  the  polled  character, 
so  that  they  never  will  develop  horns.  By  the 
proper  use  of  the  laws  of  heredity  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

There  are  already  standard  breeds  of  polled 
cattle,  like  the  Aberdeen  Angus  and  the  Red  Pol. 
Likewise  in  the  horned  breeds  occasionally  an 
animal  will  grow  up  with  the  polled  character  and 
with  as  much  of  a  power  to  leave  that  polled  char- 
acter to  his  offspring  as  if  none  of  his  ancestors 
ever  had  horns.  These  sports  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  the  polled  character  in  horned 
breeds  and  Polled  Durhams,  Herefords  and  Jer- 
seys are  being  bred  in  numbers  now. 

Coming  back  to  the  address  referred  to,  which 
we  will  have  to  change  slightly  to  avoid  technical 
terms  developed  from  a  lot  of  preliminary  ex- 
planation not  especially  related  to  cattle,  the  way 
a  few  polled  animals  can  be  used  to  take  the  horns 
off  a  breed  can  be  seen. 

"All  cattle  may  be  divided  into  three  groups 
with  respect  to  horns,  namely :  1.  Pure  polled 
animals,  who  have  practically  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce horned  progeny.  2.  Pure  horned.  3.  Cross 
breds,  in  whom  is  inherited  a  tendency  both  to- 
ward horns  and  toward  the  polled  nature. 

"The  first  class  are,  of  course,  polls.  The  sec- 
ond have  fully  developed  horns.  But  what  of  the 
third  class — the  cross  breds?  All  of  you  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  crossing  polled  and 
horned  cattle  know  that  most  cross  breds  are 
polled.  But  sometimes  they  show  horns.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  understand  why  this  is. 

"In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  a 
polled  breed  a  good  many  of  the  animals  that 
look  like  pure  polls  are  in  reality  cross  breds. 
Half  of  their  eggs  or  sperm  carries  the  horn  char- 
acter. Hence,  when  they  are  mated,  especially 
with  horned  cattle,  a  part  of  the  calves  have 
horns. 

"When  a  pure  poll  (not  a  poll  that  is  really 
cross  bred  with  reference  to  horns)  is  mated  with 
a  pure  horned  animal,  the  offspring  never,  or  al- 
most never,  has  perfect  horns.  It  will  be  either 
entirely  polled  or  will  have  scurs,  that  is  horns 
without  a  bony  core.  These  scurs  may  be  mere 
buttons  that  can  be  found  only  by  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  or  they  may  be  as  large  as  fully 
developed  horns,  but  they  are  always  loose  on  the 
head.   They  are  not  grown  firmly  to  the  skull. 

' '  Thus  the  cross  bred  shows  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  polled  parent  than  of  the  horned  parent. 
For  this  reason  we  say  that  the  poll  character  is 
dominant  and  the  horned  character  recessive. 
When  the  two  characters  meet  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual the  poll  character  predominates  over  the 
horn  character. 

"Nature  of  Progeny. — Let  us  now  see  what 
happens  when  each  of  the  three  classes  of  cattle 
are  mated.  When  one  of  the  parents  is  a  pure 
poll,  none  of  the  progeny  will  have  perfect  horns, 
no  matter  what  the  other  parent  may  be.  It 
makes  no  difference  which  is  the  polled  parent. 
If  both  are  pure  polls  the  calves  will  all  be  pure 
polls.  If  one  parent  is  pure  polled  and  the  other 
pure  horned,  all  the  progeny  will  be  cross  breds, 


either  polled  or  with  scurs.  If  one  parent  is  pure 
polled  and  the  other  cross  bred,  half  of  the  calves 
will  be  pure  polls  and  half  cross  breds.  If  one 
parent  is  pure  horned  and  the  other  cross  bred, 
half  the  calves  will  be  cross  breds  and  half  pure 
horned. 

"Where  both  parents  are  cross  breds  we  get  the 
surprising  and  interesting  result  that  one  fourth 
of  the  calves  are  pure  polls,  one  half  cross  breds 
and  one  fourth  pure  horned.  Herein  lies  the  hope 
of  the  breeder  who  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
horns  on  a  horned  herd.  He  can,  by  using  a  male 
of  a  polled  breed,  get  any  number  of  cross  breds. 
Then  by  mating  these  cross  breds,  one  fourth  of 
the  progeny  will  be  as  pure  polls  as  if  they  never 
had  a  horned  ancestor.  When  once  a  pure  polled 
animal  is  secured,  he  will  never  get  a  horned  calf, 
no  matter  what  cows  he"  is  bred  to.  But  a  cross 
bred  is  of  great  value.  By  mating  him  with 
horned  cows,  half  of  progeny  will  be  cross  breds. 
These  cross  breds  can  then  be  used  in  producing 
pure  polls  (as  explained  above  in  this  paragraph). 

"It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  breeders  of 
Polled  Jerseys  to  introduce  into  their  herds  the 
best  blood  of  the  Jersey  breed.  (The  same  can  be 
said  of  Polled  Durhams  and  Herefords).  If  the 
blood  thus  introduced  carries  the  horn  character, 
the  polled  calves  resulting  will  be  cross  breds,  but 
from  them  can  be  obtained  pure  polls  carrying  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed. 

"A  very  important  practical  point  to  the 
breeder  of  a  new  polled  breed  is  how  to  tell  a  pure 
poll  from  a  cross  bred  poll.  This  is  fairly  easy  in 
the  case  of  males,  but  less  so  in  the  case  of  females. 
In  the  first  place  if  the  animal  has  scurs,  even 
minute  ones,  it  is  cross  bred.  If  it  has  no  sign  of 
scurs,  it  is  probably  pure  polled,  but  this  point 
has  not  received  sufficient  investigation  to  render 
it  certain  whether  cross  breds  always  have  scurs. 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  they  do.  If  so,  then  we 
have  an  infallible  means  of  deciding  whether  a 
polled  animal  is  pure  or  cross  bred  with  reference 
to  the  poll  character. 

"In  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  on  this 
point  there  is  still  a  way  to  settle  the  question 
whether  a  given  animal  is  pure  polled  or  cross 
bred  polled,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  pure  poll  never 
gets  a  horned  calf,  though  his  calves  may  have 
scurs  if  the  cows  had  either  scurs  or  horns. 

"On  the  other  hand  if  the  male  is  a  cross  bred 
poll,  whether  he  has  scurs  or  not,  half  his  sperm 
will  carry  the  horn  character.  Hence,  if  he  be 
mated  to  horned  cows,  about  half  his  calves  will 
be  fully  horned.  On  the  average  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  it  will  be  almost  exactly  half. 

"A  practical  rule,  therefore,  for  determining 
whether  a  young  polled  bull  is  a  pure  or  a  cross 
bred  poll  is  to  mate  him,  say,  to  a  dozen  horned 
cows.  Even  if  the  breeder  does  not  have  the 
horned  cows,  his  neighbors  will  usually  have  them 
and  will  gladly  lend  them  to  this  experiment.  If 
a  dozen  calves  thus  produced  are  all  polled,  or 
have  only  scurs,  then  the  chances  are  over  4,000 
to  1  that  he  will  never  get  a  calf  having  more  than 
scurs.  Such  a  tested  bull,  to  a  breeder  of  a  new 
polled  bred,  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  one  not  tested." 

The  above  facts  are  but  a  few  that  are  de- 
veloped by  an  understanding  of  Mendel's  Laws 
regarding  heredity.  These  facts  mean  that  with 
two  or  three  polled  bulls  in  any  horned  breed  the 
horns  can  be  bred  off  a  very  large  number  of 
cattle  in  very  few  generations  with  little,  if  any, 
inbreeding.  All  the  best  blood  of  the  horned 
cattle  can  be  retained  and  if  the  breeder  of  polled 
cattle  wishes  to  introduce  the  blood  of  the  best 
horned  cattle  he  can  do  so  and  by  rejecting  a  few 
heifers  of  the  second  generation  have  the  whole 
herd  as  polled  as  if  no  ancestor  had  ever  worn  a 
horn. 

The  progeny  of  a  polled  bull  all  grow  either 
Without  horns,  or  with  horns  that  can  easily  be 
removed.  Even  half  of  the  progeny  of  a  bull 
whose  dam  was  horned  and  sire  polled  will  get 
calves,  half  of  whom  will  have  imperfect  horns 
and  be  as  good  for  breeding  off  horns  as  their  sire. 
Further  combinations  of  circumstances  will  show 
what  great  effect  one  sire  may  have  in  removing 
the  horns  from  his  descendants. 
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Shall  Barley  be  Six-Rowed  or 
Two-Rowed? 


I  Our  bai  ley  growing  readers  may  re- 
member the  discussious  we  have  previ- 
ously printed  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  six-rowed  or  the  two-rowed 
barleys  were  relatively  superior  for  crop 
and  brewing  purposes.  California  growers 
have  grown  both  and  have  a  general  pre- 
ference for  the  six-rowed  because  of  the 
greater  weight  which  a  variety  with  three 
times  as  many  lines  of  grain  in  the  head, 
should  and  generally  did  produce.  All 
the  brewing  experts  who  have  not  rid 
themselves  of  European  prejudices  have 
exposed  themselves  by  scolding  farmers 
for  growing  six-rowed  kinds  and  have  in 
previous  years  even  come  to  California 
for  that  purpose.  In  recent  actual  tests 
the  six-rowed  have  triumphed  in  brewing 
quality  and  thus  the  prevailing  convic- 
tion of  California  growers  has  been  ap- 
proved. Discussion,  however,  continues, 
and  Robert  Wahl  of  Chicago  locks  horns 
with  a  brewery  expert  in  a  way  which 
our  barley  growing  readers  will  find  in- 
teresting.— Editor.  ] 

The  December  issue  of  the  American 
Brewers'  Review  contains  a  criticism  by 
Mr.  Fritz  Bock,  Superintendent  of  the 
Pabst  Brewing  Company,  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station's  work  in  the  cultivation  of  bar- 
leys of  the  six-rowed  types,  as  presented 
in  an  address  by  Professor  C.  P.  Norgord 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  Brew-masters'  Association  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  October  19,  1912,  of  which  we 
will  give  a  short  review  before  comment- 
ing on  Mr.  Bock's  criticism: 

Professor  Norgord,  in  his  address,  gave 
a  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agronomy  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station  to  improve  the  quality  of 
barely  through  rational  methods  of  cul- 
tivation on  agronomic  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples, resulting  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
Manchuria  and  Oderbrucker  types  of  bar- 
ley, for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  as 
the  most  promising  stock,  based  not  only 
upon  these  field  experiments,  but  also 
upon  the  malting  and  brewing  tests  made 
by  the  Wahl-Heinus  Institute  of  Fermen- 
tology,  with  which  the  experiment  sta- 
tion was  collaborating.  Finally  the  Oder- 
brucker type  was  selected  as  that  offering 
greater  advantages  as  to  acreage,  yield 
and  quality  of  crop,  and  by  the  year  1908 
approximately  85%  of  all  the  barley  grown 
in  the  State  was  of  this  type.  The  aver- 
age acreage  yield  on  the  farms  of  the 
members  of  the  Experiment  Association 
was  given  as  35.7  bushels,  a  yield  4.9 
bushels  higher  than  obtained  with  any 
other  varieties.  The  superiority  of  the 
Oderbrucker  type  having  been  established, 
this  barley  was  chosen  by  selecting  for 
cultivation  those  plants  which  had  the 
longest  heads,  the  largest  kernels  and 
the  largest  number  of  kernels  per  head, 
and  the  largest  stooling  power,  together 
with  certain  botanical  characteristics, 
purity  of  strain,  and  high  acreage  yield 
and  quality  of  product. 

It  required  years  of  painstaking  study 
and  work  to  cultivate  and  disseminate 
throughout  the  State  these  pedigreed 
types.  In  comparison  with  the  six-rowed 
varieties  a  large  number  of  two-rowed 
types,  especially  from  Germany  and 
Sweden,  were  experimented  with,  among 
these  Chevalier,  Hanna,  Svanhals,  Primus, 
Princess,  but  the  yields  never  exceeded 
40  bushels  per  acre,  averaging  only  30  to 
35,  while  some  six-rowed  varieties  aver- 
aged 40  to  45.  They  were  from  one  to 
two  weeks  later  in  maturity,  meaning 
longer  to  exposure  to  bad  weather,  and  to 
the  ravages  of  rust  and  other  diseases; 
besides,  they  all  proved  weak  in  the  straw 
and  would  lodge.    And  Professor  Nor- 


gord now  asks  that  this  pedigree  barley 
available  on  the  market  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  malster  and  brewer  more 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  should 
be  made  to  stand  in  a  special  class  in 
the  trade,  that  higher  prices  should  be 
paid  for  purity  and  pedigree,  and  that  un- 
less this  recognition  is  made  in  our  mar- 
ket we  will  most  assuredly  not  be  able 
to  get  the  farmers  to  keep  this  pedigree 
pure  and  unmixed;  and  this  will  mean 
the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  work  done 
in  the  improvement  of  barleys  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  He  closed  with  the 
remark  that  with  cooperation  between 
the  farmers,  the  buyers,  and  the  malsters 
we  can  expect  to  see  a  combination 
of  purity  and  quality  in  the  production, 
marketing  and  use  of  barleys  such  as 
never  has  been  seen  before. 

Tin;  BBEWKB  Objects. — This  address  of 
Professor  Norgord  gives  rise  to  Mr.  Bock's 
criticism,  and  while  he  considers  the 
work  done  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  valuable,  he  claims  it  is  only 
"about  at  the  beginning  of  the  proper 
work.  Two-rowed  barley  is  the  most  valu- 
able for  the  brewer,  and  if  the  Experi- 
ment Station  will  put  as  much  work  into 
developing  and  improving  two-rowed 
strains,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  brewer  will  be  very 
much  benefited  by  this  work." 

Mr.  Bock's  claims  for  the  superiority 
of  the  two-rowed  barleys  rests  upon  the 
experience  that  the  Pabst  Brewing  Com- 
pany has  had  in  raising  the  two-rowed 
variety  Svanhals  in  the  last  six  years, 
wherein  they  found  that  all  the  objections 
to  two-rowed  barleys  named  in  Professor 
Norgord's  paper  as  detrimental,  have  no 
bearing  on  this  strain.    Mr.  Bock  states: 

"The  straw  of  this  barley  is  strong,  and 
the  barley  does  not  lodge  easily,  while 
rhe  yield  was  found  to  be  at  least  as  high 
as  that  of  the  best  pedigree  six-rowed 
barley." 

If  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  two- rowed 
barley  with  so  many  valuable  character- 
istics, resulting,  if  properly  malted  and 
brewed,  in  a  high  grade  bottle  beer,  there 
certainly  will  be  no  objection  from  an 
agronomic  or  technical  point  of  view, 
excepting  the  danger  of  mixture  of  types 
used  for  seeding  purposes,  which  danger 
probably  can  be  overcome,  as  the  new 
generation  of  farmers  is  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  scientific  methods 
which  are  disseminated  so  ably  by  the 
agricultural  stations. 

Criticism  A  taut  From  Facts. — The 
only  criticism  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr. 
Bock's  comment  is  that  it  is  untimely  and 
without  sufficient  data  to  support  the 
claims  of  superiority  of  this  barley. 
From  all  the  experience  that  Professor 
Moore  related  he  had  with  the  various 
types  of  foreign  barleys  introduced  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, including  Svanhals,  the  barley 
lodged  badly  and  therefore  could  not  be 
harvested  properly  without  great  incon- 
venience and  at  heavy  cost,  and  the  acre- 
age yield  obtained  was  not  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Bock's  experience. 

Then,  Mr.  Bock  claims  that  the  su- 
periority of  the  two-rowed  varieties  over 
the  six-rowed,  like  Manchuria  and  Oder- 
brucker, lies  in  the  relatively  large  quan- 
tity of  starch  and  low  percentage  of  al- 
bumen, and  that  while  albumen  is  neces- 
sary of  foam-stability,  palate- fulness  and 
enzymatic  poyer,  10%  of  albumen  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  requirments. 

Admitting  this,  another  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  middle  western  barley  growing  sec- 
tion are  suitable  for  two-rowed  barley, 
whether  the  ideal  two-rowed  barley  with 
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only  10%  of  albumen  can  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully in  this  section,  comprising  Wis- 
consin. Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  and  North 
Dakota.  We  have  other  barley-growing 
sections  in  the  United  States,  like  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  California,  where  two-rowed 
barleys  have  been  cultivated  for  years, 
with  quality  equal  to  the  best  cultivated 
in  Europe.  At  the  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1911  it  was  a  two-rowed  barley  of  the 
Svanhals  type  grown  in  Idaho  that  took 
first  prize  of  all  two-rowed  barleys  ex- 
hibited, and  there  were  28  of  the  two- 
rowed  class,  of  which  7  specimens  came 
from  Germany. 

Two-Rowed  Barleys  Inferior. — This 
Exposition  accorded  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  compare  the  barleys  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  with  each 
other  and  with  the  bfst  that  Germany 
cculd  offer,  and  what  was  the  result?  All 
of  the  two-rowed  barleys  exhibited,  grown 
in  the  middle  west,  were  disqualified,  ex- 
cepting one  specimen  (which  barely  re- 
ceived 83  out  of  100  poins).  And  for  what? 
For  excessive  albumen  content,  "exces- 
sive" being  considered  over  13.5%.  The 
albumen    ranged    from    13.5%to  19.6%, 
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whereas  the  albumen  content  of  the  Ger- 
man barleys  ranged  from  9.1%  to  10%. 
All  of  these  disqualified  American  speci- 
mens were  grown  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whereas  the  western  two-row- 
ed barleys  had  an  albumen  content  even 
below  that  of  the  German  barleys.  Here 
are  some  figures: 

Chevalier,  Wright,  Minn ..  14.5%  albumen 
Goldthorpe,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

 16.2%  albumen 

Goldthorpe,  Dickinson,  Io.  .17.6% albumen 
Two-rowed,  New  York  State  

 15.3%  albumen 

Svanhals,  Waukesha,  Wis.  .13.6%  albumen 
Svanhals,  Waukesh,  Wis..  16. 8%  albumen 
Svanhals,  Waukesha,  Wis.  .19.6%  albumen 

Svanhals,  Idaho  11.1%  albumen 

Chevalier,  California  9.0%  albumen 

Hanna,  California  8.3%  albumen 

Goldthorpe,  Montana  13.0%  albumen 

Goldthorpe,  Silesia,  Germany  

 9.1%  albumen 

Hanna,  Bavaria  9.6%  albumen 

Hanna,  Bavaria  10.7%  albumen 

These  figures  are  almost  stunning  in 
the  force  of  condemnation  of  the  two- 
rowed  barleys  grown  in  the  Middle 
Western  States.  Mr.  Bock  does  not  tell 
us  what  the  the  Svanhals  from  which  he 
made  his  high  grade  bottle  beer,  analyzed 
as  to  albumen  content,  but  if  it  is  any- 
thing like  those  Svanhals  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  Chicago  last  year,  then  con- 
sistency would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a 
high  albumen  content  is  preferable  to  a 
low  albumen  content,  even  in  the  case 
of  two-rowed  barleys. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low-albumen 
two-rowed  barleys  of  the  Western  States 
have  never  enjoyed  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  confidence  of  the  malster  or 
the  brewer,  which  seems  in  accord  with 
the  position  which  I  have  always  taken, 
that  barleys  with  low  albumen  content 
develop  relatively  low  diastatic  and  pep- 
tic power,  and  are  therefore  not  as  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  bottle  beers. 

Of  course,  with  the  improvement  of 
equipment  and  processes,  and  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  albuminoids, 
we  are  better  able  to  direct  the  brewing 
processes  in  such  manner  as  to  obtair  a 
beer  that  is  practically  perfect,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  whether  we  use 
Manchuria  barley  malt,  Oderbrucker  bar- 
ley malt,  two-rowed  barley  malt,  Cali- 
fornia Bay  Brewing  or  White  Club  barley 
malt.  But  my  contention  is  still  that  we 
can  achieve  the  desired  results  with  a  less 
element  of  uncertainty  and  a  better 
promise  of  success  from  the  beginning 
with  high  grade  barleys  like  those  of  the 
Oderbrucker  and  Manchuria  type  on  ex- 
hibition in  Chicago  in  1911,  a  number  of 
which  ranged  above  95  total  points  award- 
j  ed,  as  against  71  to  86  points  awarded 
Svanhals,  none  of  these  two-rowed  bar- 
leys being  considered  of  sufficient  quality 
to  merit  a  prize.  Possibly  the  Svanhals 
barley  has  improved  in  this  respect  this 
year,  and  will  continue  to  improve  from 
year  to  year,  but  we  are  certainly  not 
justified  in  drawing  the  sweeping  con- 
clusions that  Mr.  Bock  does  when  he 
claims  that  after  so  many  years  of  work 
and  great  improvements  in  the  Wisconsin 
barleys  the  Experiment  Station  is  just 
about  at  the  beginning  of  the  proper  work, 
and  that  only  if  it  puts  in  the  same 
amount  of  work  for  two-rowed  barley  will 
the  farmer  and  brewer  be  benefited  by  the 
Station. 

Two-Rowed  Rejected  in  Wisconsin. — 
I  have  a  communication  from  Prof. 
Moore  in  regard  to  his  experience  with 
this  year's  Svanhals  barley,  in  which  he 
says: 

"I  wish  to  state  that  we  shall  never 
urge  i;he  farmers  of  Wisconsin  to  grow 
the  two-rowed  barleys.  We  have  tried 
them  out  and  under  usual  conditions  we 
cannot  get  more  than  one-half  the  yield 
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per  acre  that  we  can  from  the  strong 
growing  six  rowed  barleys.  The  Svanhals 
this  year  gave  a  good  yield,  within  8  or 
10  bushels  of  as  much  as  the  pedigree 
bailey.  However,  we  .uave  this  Svanhals 
barley  what  I  consider  the  best  place  in 
our  field,  and  although  it  had  fallen  down 
on  the  ground  badly;  we  harvested  it,  by 
p^erely  cutting  one  way  and  selecting  little 
itches  in  the  plot  that  we  could  so  har- 
vest in  this  manner  so  as  to  get  all  bar- 
ley in  the  field.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
practical  for  the  average  farmer,  as  he 
cannot  cut  his  fields  in  this  manner,  and 
under  these  conditions  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  about  one-half.  If  the 
brewers  should  decide  to  use  the  two- 
rowed  barley  it  would  be  up  to  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  to  grow  barley  for  feeding 
purposes,  as  it  would  never  pay  them  to 
attempt  to  grow  two-rowed  barley  and 
sacrifice  half  of  the  crop,  even  though 
they  got  a  few  cents  more  per  bushel  than 
they  could  for  feeding  purposes." 

THE  Recent  Tksts. — As  to  Mr.  Bock's 
assertion  that  the  malting  of  the  barleys 
for  the  tests  of  the  Wahl-Heinus  Institute 
on  which  the  conclusions  were  drawn  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  six-rowed  over 
the  two-rowed,  was  improperly  done, 
neither  he  nor  I  am  in  a  position  to  verify 
this,  as  the  malt  is  no  longer  available, 
the  respective  tests  having  been  made  in 
1904.  But  we  can  assure  him  that  it  was 
of  a  quality  considered  of  the  highest 
grade,  was  malted  in  one  of  the  eight-day 
compartment  houses  in  Milwaukee,  and  in 
every  respect  showed  all  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  high  grade  two-rowed  bar- 
ley malt  with  an  albumen  content  of 
9.239?-,  the  six-rowed  Minnesota  barley 
malt  with  which  it  was  compared  having 
an  albumen  content  slightly  over  15%. 
This  is  what  was  said  of  the  malts  at  the 
time: 

"The  malt  from  this  Montana  barley 
was  characterized  by  experts  as  one  of 
the  finest  products  of  the  malting  art  that 
they  ever  saw,  and  indeed  the  pale  color, 
plump  berry,  and  white  mellow  endosperm 
of  this  malt  quite  throw  its  unsightly 
competitor  from  Minnesota  in  the  shade. 

"The  Montana  malt  saccharified  in  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  usual  labora- 
tory method,  the  Minnesota  malt  in  five 
minutes." 

This  shows  that  this  Montana  barley 
malt  was  of  higher  diastatic  strength  than 
European  two-rowed  malts,  which  require 
ten  to  twenty  mimies,  and  this  in  itself 
is  evidence  that  the  malt  received  proper 
attention  in  its  making.  I  beg  to  quote 
again : 

"This  Montana  malt  also  appears  su- 
perior to  those  derived  from  the  average 
two-rowed  barleys  from  the  fact  that  the 
wort  ran  perfectly  brilliant,  whereas  it 
usually  shows  more  or  less  pronounced 
haze." 

The  beers  from  these  two  brewings  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  Minnesota  malt, 
especially  in  the  chilling  tests,  and  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  albumen  of  the  Montana  two- 
rowed  barley  malt  was  responsible  for 
the  inferiority  in  that  particular,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Minnesota  Manchuria 
product,  and  this  is  all  that  was  intended 
to  be  brought  out  at  that  time,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  German  position  championed 
by  Mr.  Haase,  who  asserted  that  barley 
is  the  more  valuable  the  lower  its  albu- 
men content,  and  that  in  judging  the 
same  in  exhibitions  it  should  be  penalized 
for  every  fraction  of  per  cent  of  albu- 
men above  10. 

If  Mr.  Bock's  Svanhals  barley  with 
which  he  made  his  particular  brew  con- 
tained 10'/f  or  less  of  albumen  we  shall 
look  forward  with  greater  expectation  to 
the  future  of  this  barley  in  this  section 
of  the  country  than  we  have  a  right  to 
at  present  from  the  available  meager 
data  brought  out  thus  far  in  support  of 


the  Svanhals  or  any  other  two-rowed  bai- 
ley variety,  in  the  Eastern  barley  growing 
section,  with  albumen  content,  with  but 
one  exception,  ranging  in  every  exhibi- 
tion specimen  froni_in.v;  to  19.5%. 

The  danger  of  Mr.  Bock's  agitation 
lies  in  the  discouragement  without  suffi- 
cient cause  of  such  valuable  work  as 
Professor  Moore,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Wisconsin,  and  .his 
able  staff,  have  accomplished  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  most  efficiently  trained 
corps  of  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

Rohkbt  Wa  iii- 
Chicago,  111. 

[  It  should  of  course  be  added  that  supe 
rior  brewing  quality  inheres  in  the  bai- 
ley grown  in  California,  whether  it  be 
!-:ix-rowed  or  two-rowed,  both  of  which  we 
grow  in  this  State,  but  the  bulk  of  our 
shipments  to  distant  brewing  centers  is 
of  the  six-rowed  varieties. — Editor.  I 


REAL  OVERPRODUCTION 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


((■nnlinuf.d  From  Page  19S.) 

average  size  during  his  yearly  dinners. 
With  8  prunes  at  a  service — and  lots  of 
hotels  think  that  is  as  many  as  they  can 
afford — the  dinner  can  get  the  taste  of 
prunes  but  16  times  a  year,  once  in  three 
weeks.  If  he  eats  more  at  a  time,  he 
doesn't  get  them  so  often.  Those  humor- 
ists ought  to  use  a  little  arithmetic  be- 
fore saying  that  we  were  fed  too  many 
prunes.  Only  an  absolute  u'niamiliarity 
with  the  merits  of  this  delicious  fruit 
would  cause  a  person  to  make  fun  of  it. 
anyway. 

Then  look  at  peaches.  Say  they  dried 
down  quite  badly,  then  when  they  were 
soaked  in  water  they  would  take  a  great 
deal  up  in  getting  to  original  size.  If 
they  had  dried  five  to  one,  and  went  back 
one  to  five,  the  average  man  with  his  6/10 
pound  of  dried  peaches  would  have  enough 
to  correspond  to  only  three  pounds  of 
fresh  peaches.  That  would  have  to  do 
for  the  whole  365  days.  A  person  work- 
ing in  a  peach  orchard  would  do  better 
than  that  and  be  hungry  when  he  quit 
work  at  night.  Apricots,  though  they 
dry  down  more  than  peaches,  are  still  less 
plentiful,  and  when  it  comes  to  nuts, 
figs,  etc.,  a  person  can  eat  only  a  couple 
of  nuts  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  live 
in  the  memory  of  the  experience. 

In  view  of  these, facts,  can  there  be  such 
a.  thing  as  an  overproduction  of  drying 
varieties  of  fruit?  Good  dried  fruit  of 
any  kind  has  sufficient  merit  to  make  its 
use  desirable  in  a  family  continually. 
The  price  to  the  producer  and  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  handling  are  such  that 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  should  be  too 
little  to  be  seriously  considered.  With 
no  other  State  able  to  produce  dried 
fruits  in  great  quantity,  every  acre  of 
good  fruit  land  in  California  might  thus 
be  utilized  and  a  market  found  for  the 
product.  The  reason  that  prices  often 
are  down  to  bedrock  can  only  be  that  pres- 
ent marketing  conditions  are  such  as  to 
curtail  demand,  to  prevent  the  merits  of 
the  fruit  from  being  known,  and  to  put 
the  consumer's  price  so  high  that  he  will 
be  a  consumer  no  longer. 


SEEDS 

THU   HKST   OH   THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  Htriiiu*  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Trie  SjimIs. 

Gel  our  catalogue  describing  muiiu-  n*ltb 
cnltaral  direction*  for  California. 

11  pkls.  of  our  Faatooa  fancy  Aatera, 
named*  beat  on  the  American  market)  50c. 

Vi  lb.  Lettuce,  our  (aaey  i.o*  aukcIcm 
Marled  variety*  -.■»*•. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


What  Are  You  Going 
To  Plant  This  Year? 

Send  Us  Your  List  for 
Prices  and  Suggestions 


We  Grow  Everything  That  Grows 

In  our  immense  nurseries  comprising  over  1600  acres  we  have  grow- 
ing almost  every  variety  of  nursery  stock  that  you  might  desire. 
Our  more  than  28  years'  experience  right  here  in  California  and  the 
ideal  locations  of  our  nurseries,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  places 
us  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  the  best  stock  obtainable. 


Citrus  and  Deciduous 
Fruits 

Our  stock  of  all  the  best  varieties  is  so  com- 
plete that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  them. 

Write  ns  for  quotations  on  Apples,  Apricots, 
Olives,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
Pomelos,  Figs,  Grapevines,  Chestnuts,  etc. 


We  guarantee  all  stock 
sold  by  us  to  be  true 
to  name  and  exactly  as 
represented. 

Almonds 

The  very  best  stock. 
The  trees  arc  budded 
on  Almond  root — the 
only  logical  root  to 
plant.  We  have  all 
the  leading  varieties 
such  ■  as  DRAKE'S 
SEEDLING.  I  X  L, 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA, 
NONPAREIL,  also 
the  new  "EUREKA" 
This  latter  variety  is 
similar  in  form  to 
the  well  known-  Jor- 
dan, except  that  tin1 
kernel  is  smaller.  bu1 
tlx-  shell  is  thin.  It 

is  thi'   ideal  cont  

tioner's  nut.  The 
t  fees  are  Selling  rap- 
idly and  now  is  the 
time  1<i  place  your 
order. 


Grafted  Walnuts 


Our  Mupt'rlor 

■  IH'tllOfl  of 

grafting  theac 
treea  gvaraateeu 
our  stock. 


Don't  forget  that  we  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties — 

FRANQUETTE,  MAYETTE, 
PARISIENNE,  ETC. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  new 
variety — "CONCORD"-  -originated  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County.  11  is  well  adapted  to  the 
Coast  regions — an  immense  producer — blisrht 
resisting.  Our  surplus  is  limited.  Get  your 
order  in  now  for  future  delivery. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

WE  HAVE  A  MAGNIFICENT  ASSORTMENT  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  VINES.  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  EVERGREENS  AND  HARDY 
FIELD-GROWN  ROSES.  GET  OUR  CATALOGUE  OR  WRITE 
US  FOR  SUGGESTIONS. 


Write  Today — for  our 

1913  Annual  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

It  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  address  upon  request. 

■      V    PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000^° 

NURSERIES- 
GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES.andmGR. 
-Box  18  Fresno. California' 
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FARMERS   ARE   NOT  GETTING 
IT  ALL. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  farmers  are 
getting  progressively  more  each  year 
than  he  deserves  should  study  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  Bradstreet's : 

The  average  of  prices  received  by  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  for  staple 
crops  increased  .5  per  cent  from  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  January  1st,  which  compares 
with  an  increase  of  .6  per  cent  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  and  an  average 
increase  of  1.5  per  cent  during  December 
of  the  past  five  years.  On  January  1st 
prices  of  staple  crops  averaged  about  17.2 
per  cent  lower  than  on  like  date  of  1912, 
ii..">  per  cent  lower  than  in  1911,  17.3  per 
cent  lower  than  1910,  5.9  per  cent  lower 
than  1909  and  7.7  per  cent  lower  than  in 
190S  on  like  date.  The  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  the  United  States 
for  articles  named,  on  dates  indicated, 
according  to  reports  made  by  correspond- 
ents of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  as  follows : 

.Ian.  1, 
1913 

Com,  bush   $0,489 

Wheat;  hush  

Oats,  bush  

Barley,  bush  

Potatoes,  bush 

Hay,  ton  

Cotton,  lb  

Butter,  lb  

Chickens,  lb...  .. 
Kuus,  doz  


.762 
.322 
.4ti!l 

.nou 

11.8B0 
.122 
.284 
.1117 
.268 


Dec.  15, 
1912 

Hoes,  100  lbs   $6.89 

Beef  cattle,  10(1  lbs.  r>.:S3 
Veal  calves,  100  lbs.  U.88 

Sheep,  100  lbs   4.21 

Lamb,  100  lbs   r>.70 

Cabbage,  100  lbs   1.15 

Apples,   bush   7!i 

Beans,   bush    2.30 

Onions,  bush   84 

Wool,  unwashed,  lb.  .18(1 
Hops,   lb  178 


Jan.  1, 
1912 
$0,622 
.880 
.451 
.864 
.845 
14.850 
.084 
.281 
.098 
.295 

Nov.  15, 
1912 
$7.05 
5.22 
6.77 
4.05 
5.37 
1.04 
.64 
2.25 
.84 
.186 
.197 


.Tan.  1, 
1911 

$0,482 
.886 
.332 
.598 
.541 

12.240 
.144 
.278 
.105 
.304 


Dec. 
19 
$5. 
4. 
6. 


Jan.  1, 
1910 
$0,623 
1.034 
.428 
.576 
.560 
11.370 
.146 
.287 
.109 
.305 

)ec.  15, 
1910 
$7.16 
4.45 
G.38 
4.54 
5.60 
1.49 
1.00 
2.20 
.99 
.178 
.146 


FROZEN  ORANGES  CONDEMNED 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 1st.  I  think  you  dismiss  rather  too 
lightly  the  "poisonous  character  of  frost- 
ed fruit."  If,  as  you  say,  the  charge  has 
no  foundation,  it  should  be  disposed  of 
by  some  more  careful  procedure  than 
merely  calling  it  "silly." 

The  orange-growers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia know  that  the  way  out  of  their 
serious  setback  of  this  season  is  not 
through  any  attempts  to  persuade  the 
markets  to  accept  fruit  that  ought  not  to 
be  eaten.  They  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  their  future  standing,  and  if  there 
is  anything  hurtful  to  the  consumer  in 
fruit  that  looks  good,  they  wish  to  dis- 
cover it  before  shipment  and  throw  it 
promptly  in  the  discard. 

The  writer  has  seen  and  heard  enough 
to  give  him  at  least  a  provisional  belief 
in  the  unwholesomeness  of  oranges  that, 
while  good  in  appearance,  have  developed 
a  flavor  that  is  "not  right."  Experience 
with  frosted  apples,  remembered  from 
boyhood  days,  may  not  be  conclusive,  the 
textile  pattern  of  the  two  fruite  being 
different.  Already  this  season  I  have 
many  times  taken  from  the  trees  oranges 
that  looked  well  and  cut  well,  which  nev- 
ertheless carried  a  flavor  indicative  of 
putrefaction,  caused,  I  suppose,  by  the 
escape  of  contents  from  some  ruptured 
partitions.  I  am  informed  by  medical  ac- 
quaintances that  such  putrefaction  may 
produce  ptomaines  or  something  similar, 
and  that  the  symptoms  of  illness  believed 
to  have  been  caused  by  oranges  injured 
by  freezing  are  like  the  ptomaine  symp- 
toms. 

Pending  further  inquiry,  I  believe  wo 
are  safe  in  saying  that  those  oranges  are 
wholesome  which  taste  right.  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  offer  any  others  for  sale, 
or  to  discredit  any  sanitary  prohibitions 


Mere's  the 


gjgr/     of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil   by  replenishing  the 
triments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking   which    is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal   on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


directed  against  their  offering.  Conscience 
aside,  it  is  not  to  the  growers'  interest  to 
poison  off  their  consumers,  or  even  to 
make  light  of  their  caution,  in  advance 
of  serious  investigation. 

Nordhoff.  E.  S.  Tiiachkr. 

|lt.  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  We 
presume  our  correspondent  uses  the  word 
putrefaction  as  a  synonym  of  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  certainly  not  wise  to  sell  fruit 
which  has  a  disagreeable  flavor:  our  con- 
tention was  that  all  fermentation  is  not 
necessarily  disagreeable,  and  that  no  fer- 
mentation we  ever  saw  could  be  classed 
as  poisonous,  even  though  it  might  strike 
some  tastes  as  disagreeable  and  therefore 
not  desirable  to  sell  or  to  buy.  It  was 
the  "scare"  in  the  situation  which  we 
were  deploring  as  unwarranted. — Editor.  1 


BranK 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


ACRES  PER  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKER. 


In  1SS2  there  were  in  Germany  93.5 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions for  every  1,000  acres  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  in  1907  the 
number  was  107.8,  an  increase  of  14." 
persons  to  every  1,000  acres.  The  United 
States  had,  in  1900,  25  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  to  every  1,0(10 
acres  improved  land. 

Looking  at  this-  problem  from  another 
point  of  view,  in  1882  a  German  cultivat- 
ed on  an  average  10.7  acres,  and  in  1907, 
9.3  acres;  while  in  the  United  States 
there  were,  in  1900,  40  acres  of  improved 
land  to  every  person  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  is  to  be 
held  February  19  to  23,  and  will  be  as 
large  as  ever. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

250,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock.    Sweet  stock  grown  from  carefully  selected 
California  seed.     Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Chas.  H.  Ilarle,  Mgr. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Home  Pbone  407 


^^^fer  Hesitate^ 

■  '  Mi'ifel?  w"te  today  for  free 


book   of  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES  and 
PLANTS. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

2000  Barlett  Pears,  $8  to  $25  per 
100.  Also  general  assortment  of 
other  trees. 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Lancaster,  Cal. 

BLUE  GUMS 

IN  FLATS 

91.25  per  100;  $10.00  per  lOOO. 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 
(olma,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue   mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  s.  Main  si.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIME 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  R.  MATTHEWS, 
r33  Merchants   Exchange  HldjE., 
San  Francisco. 
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A  Great  Co-operative  Selling 
Organization. 


In  order  that  those  who  know  of  our 
own  undertakings  of  producers  for  self- 
selling  may  not  get  an  idea  that  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  toad  in  the  co-opera- 
tive puddle;  also  that  those  who  have 
not  given  the  subject  much  attention  may 
learn  how  great  and  efficient  such  or- 
ganizations may  become,  we  give  from 
the  Market  Growers'  Journal  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  doings  in  the  "old 
dominion." 

Where  and  What  It  Is. — The  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange  is 
a  co-operative  marketing  association,  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Virginia  Janu- 
ary 6,  1900.  Its  activities  are  confined  to 
an  area  of  about  700  square  miles  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  principal 
patducts  marketed  by  the  association  in- 
clude Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  straw- 
berries, cabbage  and  onions.  At  present 
the  output  of  2500  to  3000  farmers  is 
marketed. 


j^fomsiz-  ^imals.  Jtfelm^  j^frmSi* 


FERTILIZE 

WITH 

AIR 


Direct  Fertilizaton — 

The  application  of  nitro- 
gen gathering  bacteria  di- 
rect to  the  seed  insures 
fertilization,  in  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  seed. 

Inoculation  as  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  le- 
gumes is  an  assured  suc- 
cess and  the  expense  is  so 
small  («2.00  an  acre,  $0.00 
for  five  acres)  that  maxi- 
mum crops  are  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Our  inoculation  is  a 
permanent  fertilizer  for 
the  soil. 

For  several  years  we 
have  been  selling 

FARMOGERM 

the  onlycommcrcially  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  bac- 
teria. We  can  refer  you 
to  many  highly  pleased 
customers  who  have  used 
it. 

ALFALFA 
BEANS 
CLOVERS 
PEAS 

all  respond  readily  to  in- 
oculation with  Farmo- 
germ,  and 

200%  Crops 

are  not  uncommon.  For 
Farmogerm  booklet  and 
our  1013  Complete  Cata- 
logue, address 

Dept.  0 


Sced&PlahtCo. 

326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


m:uuv  pi.  \  \ts 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASABBNA,  r\i...  h.  f.  d. 


Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


Two  million  packages,  mainly  barrels, 
of  produce  were  marketed  in  1911,  and 
during  1912  over  4ti00  cars  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes. 230  cars  of  strawberries,  about 
150  cars  of  cabbage,  and  100  cars  of 
onions.  The  total  number  of  cars  of 
sweet  potatoes  shipped  by  the  middle  of 
November  was  about  3200.  The  volume 
of  trade  for  1912  aggregated  about  $3,000,- 
000.  Shipments  are  made  to  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  also  to  a  number  of  Canadian 
markets. 

No  member  of  the  association  is  per- 
mitted to  turn  any  part  of  his  produce 
over  to  local  solicitors  or  sell  any  part 
of  it  to  speculative  buyers  to  be  sold  in 
competition  with  the  goods  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A  person  can  secure  membership 
by  becoming  a  stockholder,  the  tenant  of 
a  stockholder,  or  by  purchasing  (for  $1 ) 
a  "shipping"  privilege. 

The  association  is  divided  into  34  local 
divisions,  each  of  which  includes  from 
one  to  four  shipping  points.  Each  local 
division  elects  annually  a  director  of  the 
general  board  and  an  agent  for  each  of 
its  shipping  points. 

A  local  inspector  is  appointed  for  each 
shipping  point,  but  in  order  to  keep  these 
inspectors  as  free  from  local  influence  as 
possible  their  selection  is  left  to  the 
hoard  of  directors  instead  of  to  the  local 
divisions.  The  general  office  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  located  at  Onley,  Accomac 
county,  Va. 

The  administration  of  details  of  the 
business  and,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
shaping  of  its  general  policies  have  been 
left  to  the  general  manager  and  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  association. 

The  shipping  season  begins  with  straw- 
berries, about  May  1,  and  extends  with  a 
succession  of  products  until  December, 
when  the  last  of  the  sweet  potato  crop 
is  handled. 

Methods. — The  produce  is  brought  in 
carts  or  wagons  to  shipping  stations. 
Here  the  local  inspector  examines  each 
load,  being  required  to  empty  at  least 
one  barrel  from  each  load  of  Irish  or 
sweet  potatoes.  If  the  standard  of  the 
association,  as  to  size  and  filling  of 
packages  and  quality,  condition  and  cull- 
ing of  contents,  has  been  maintained,  the 
inspector  permits  the  cotton  tops  of  the 
barrels  to  carry  the  "Red  Star  Brand," 
the  registered  trade-mark  and  official  seal 
of  the  association. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  association 
are  not  maintained  the  inspector  loads 
the  produce  into  an  "unbranded"  car,  or 
they  are  consigned'  to  an  official  selling 
agent  of  the  association  to  be  sold  upon 
examination  by  the  buyer  in  some  of  the 
nearby  Eastern  markets. 

The  local  agents  keep  records  of  all  de- 
liveries of  produce,  and,  after  sale,  dis- 
tribute to  individual  growers  the  pro- 
ceeds when  received  from  the  general 
office  in  the  form  of  a  check  covering  the 
entire  day's  sales. 

All  sales  are  made  by  the  sales  depart- 
ment at  the  general  office  upon  tele- 
graphic quotations,  open  for  acceptance 
only  on  date  of  offer,  and  each  day's 
loading  is  cleaned  up  before  the  following 
day. 

Fixim;  Prices. — In  determining  prices, 
the  general  manager  and  his  assistants 
are  guided  by  information  from  two 
sources.  From  a  .private  switchboard  in 
the  general  office  constant  telephonic 
communication  is  maintained  with  each 
of  the  44  shipping  points.  Early  each 
morning  the  local  agent  at  each  point 
informs  the  general  office  of  the  prob- 
able extent  of  his  loading  for  the  day,  and 
at  intervals  during  the  day  gives  Inter- 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market ,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  i 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATA10G 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hard  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  beck.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  tartest  Spray  Pump  lartory  in  the  U.  S. 

21 1  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA.  OHIO 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Propr 


Fertilizers 


NOW  IS  THE  TIIVIE  TO 

FERTILIZE 


Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

Mixtures  especially  prepared  for  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  also  for 
Vines,  Berries,  and  Vegetables.   Write  for  Booklet. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  I'lM)  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
High  Grade  Bluestone  for  sale. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


iirn\  enstcla 

.1  nun  I  ha  n 

N.  If.  Pippin 

\\  Intra  Illinium 

Yellow   Hi  II'  II.  ii  r 

VellOYT  Transparent 

White  Astrachan 


it.  cl  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

\V.  W.  Pearmaln 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Staynian  Winesap 


Home  Beauty 
Alexander 
Splir.cnberfr 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  Income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 

sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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ation  as  to  the  number  of  cars  actually 
aded  and  awaiting  sale.  The  question 
supply  is  in  this  way  accurately 
tuged;  that  of  demand  is  covered  by 
legraph. 

Full  telegraphic  information  is  received 
lily  from  the  New  York  representatives 
the  association  and  from  its  five  resi- 
.>nt  salesmen  in  other  market  centers 
'  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  to  the 
.act  conditions  there  prevailing  and  the 
ferings  and  supplies  received  from  other 
oducing  sections. 

In  addition  to  resident  salesmen  in 
irtain  market  centers,  local  brokers  are 
nployed  in  a  number  of  markets.  In  a 
reat  number  of  other  markets,  embrac- 
lg  probably  a  majority  of  those  in  which 
le  association  sells,  direct  telegraphic 
jmmunication  is  maintained  with  whole- 
ile  buyers,  and  sales  are  made  and  ad- 
lstments  effected  without  any  inter- 
lediation. 

In  one  season  the  item  of  telegraphic 
xpense  of  this  association  reached  a 
Dtal  of  $20,000,  but  the  use  of  a  private 
ode  has  reduced  this  expense. 

Making  Sales. — Sales  are  made  f.  o.  b. 
jading  point,  the  buyer  to  assume  the 
isk  of  delay  or  normal  deterioration  in 
ransit.  Many  losses  are  sustained  each 
eason  from  damage  to  or  defects  in  pro- 
uce  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
risen  from  causes  fairly  included  within 
he  risk  taken  by  the  buyer.  These  losses 
nd  those  resulting  from  occasional  bills 
ound  to  be  .impossible  of  collection  are 
lorne  by  the  association,  and  the  indi- 
idual  shipper  is  guaranteed  against 
very  sort  of  loss  except  that  arising  from 
he  possible  decay  of  his  goods  which 
vould  most  probably  have  resulted  from 
mproper  handling  in  the  field  or  lack  of 
easonable  care  in  protecting  his  products 
rom  .extremely  hot  or  cold  weather.  In 
:eneral,  however,  even  this  exception  is 
lot  insisted  on,  and  it  is  the  usual  prac- 
ice  of  the  exchange  to  pay  in  full  for  all 
>roduce  delivered  to  it,  regardless  of 
osses,  except  during  occasional  periods 
)f  extreme  weather  conditions  and  after 
express  warning  has  been  given  of  the 
need  of  extra  care. 

How  It  Pays. — All  expenses  of  the  ex- 


100,000 


Sour  Orange 
Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  — Valencies— Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

1,   1'anndena  ami  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISHBROW,  Prop. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
nix«».  in. 


change  are  met  by  a  commission  of  5' 
on  the  goods  sold  by  it,  and  a  rate  of  3% 
on  the  small  quantity  of  produce,  chiefly 
odd  lots  and  off-grade  goods,  which  it  con- 
signs to  official  selling  agents  in  nearby 
Eastern  markets.  Out  of  these  commis- 
sions a  surplus  of  about  $80,000  has  been 
accumulated  in  favorable  years,  and  this, 
with  the  paid-in  capital  stock  of  $42,000, 
is  deemed  a  sufficient  working  capital. 
Henceforth  only  one-half  of  the  annual 
net  earnings  is  to  be  carried  to  the  sur- 
plus fund,  and  the'  remainder  shall  be 
distributed  each  year  among  all  the  ex- 
change shippers  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  produce  they  contribute. 


LONGEVITY  OF  REDWOOD 
HIVES. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal is  evidently  a  man  with  faith  to  be- 
lieve. He  recently  published  a  note  from 
a  Californian  that  he  was  buying  hives 
made  of  redwood  which  were  15  years 
old  and  were  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  Com- 
menting upon  this,  Mr.  H.  Vogeler  of 
Oakland  sent  him  a  newspaper  clipping 
from  the  Bee,  of  Sacramento,  which  says: 

"Redwood  is  easily  worked,  takes  a 
beautiful  polish,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  the  coniferous  woods  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  resists  decay  so  well  that  trees 
which  have  lain  500  years  in  the  forest 
have  been  sent  to  the  mill  and  sawed 
into  lumber.  The  wood  is  without  resin 
and  offers  a  strong  resistance  to  fire.  In- 
sects seldom  injure  it  because  of  an  acid 
element  it  contains." 

"Redwood  timber,"  says  Dr.  Hermann 
von  Schrenk,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, "possesses  lasting  qualities  scarce- 
ly equaled  by  any  other  wood.  Although 
very  light  and  porous,  it  has  antiseptic 
properties  which  prevent  the  growth  of 
decay-producing  fungi.  So  far  as  is  now 
known,  none  of  the  ordinary  wood-rotting 
fungi  grow  in  redwood  timber.  It  is  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  most  forms  of 
decay  that  the  redwood  reaches  such  a 
great  age." 

Mr.  Vogeler  states  that  he  has  seen 
hives  40  years  old  made  of  redwood  and 
as  good  as  new. 

Some  one  will  say:  How  can  they  tell 
that  a  dead  tree  has  been  lying  in  the 
forest  500  years.  We  asked  the  same 
quest'on  when  we  visited  the  big  sequoias. 
But  the  answer  was  at  hand,  for  our  at- 
tention was  at  once  called  to  younger 
trees  apparently  of  that  age,  and  already 
growing  right  where  the  head  of  the 
giant  must  have  struck  in  its  fall.  But 
the  California  climate  is  especially  adap- 
ted to  the  durability  of  wood,  for  the 
rainy  season  is  short. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  red- 
wood has  wonderful  lasting  qualities. 
We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used  extensively  for  hive  making,  since 
our  white  pine  forests  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 


REX 


(  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
j  Arsenate  of  Lead 


DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 
to  give  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

Ingredients  are  processed — 
Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab— for  Scale— for  Peach  Worm— for  Curl  Leaf— for  Red 
Spider — for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide — fungicide — vitalizer  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  results  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  for  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring- 
Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind  of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.   It  Pays. 
Our  Motto — "Rex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials. ' ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benlcia,  California 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Insure  Your  Fruit  Against  Frost 


A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Recognized  Efficiency 

Orders  now  taken  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KIRKMAN 

lm  RELIABLE  TREES 


Almonds  Apricots  Peaches  Pears  Grape  Vines 

A  fine  stock  of  First-class  trees  in  Our  best  line.  Bartlett  and  All  commercial  sorts 

all  varieties.  heavy  surplus.  Special  rates.  Winter  Nelis.  at  lowest  prices. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  OR  ANY  OTHER  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,  WRITE  US 

2525  TULARE  ST.  Main  Office  FRESNO,  California 
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Sacbrood:  a  Disease  of  Bees. 


Dr.  G.  F.  White,  bacteriologist  of  the 
division  of  entomology  of  the  IJ.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  just  con- 
cluded a  careful  investigation  of  a  dis- 
rase  of  bees  which  will  be  recognized  as 
occurring  in  this  State  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  Dr.  White's  conclusions  should 
be  considered  by  all  bee-keepers: 

A  Disease  ok  the  Brood  Which  Is  Not 
Foi  l  Bhood. — There  is  a  disease  of  the 
brood  of  bees  that  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  among  bee-keepers  that 
is  neither  American  foul  brood,  European 
foul  brood,  pickle  brood,  chilled  brood, 
nor  starved  brood.  This  disorder  of  the 
brood  has  for  many  years  been  recognized 
by  bee-keepers  as  being  different  from 
foul  brood.  Doolittle,  of  America,  in 
1881  wrote  of  a  disease  which  he  says  is 
similar  to  and  called  foul  brood  but  which 
is  not  foul  brood.  He  writes  that  the 
larvae  die  here  and  there  throughout  the 
brood  comb  and  that  the  disease  may  dis- 
appear entirely  or  it  may  reappear  the 
next  season.  Jones,  of  Canada,  in  1883 
w-rote  also  of  a  disease  which  results  in  a 
dying  of  the  brood,  with  appearances 
similar  to  foul  brood;  but  he  states  that 
the  disease  is  not  foul  brood.  He  says 
that  the  bees  frequently  remove  the  dead 
brood  and  that  no  further  trouble  en- 
sues. Simmins,  of  England,  in  1887 
wrote  of  dead  brood  which  he  says  is  not 
foul  brood,  and  describes  the  difference 
in  appearance  between  the  brood  dead  of 
the  disease  and  brood  dead  of  foul  brood. 
He  states,  furthermore,  that  the  condition 
is  different  from  chilled  brood,  and  that 
Cheshire  did  not  find  any  microscopic 
evidence  of  disease  in  larvae  dead  of  the 
disease.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  bee 
journals  in  1S92  is  of  particular  interest 
at  this  point.  The  editor  wrote  that  he 
had  recently  encountered  dead  brood 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  infectious  and 
which  lacked  two  decisive  symptoms  of 
the  real  foul  brood,  viz.:  the  ropiness  and 
the  glue-pot  odor. 

My  own  study  of  this  dread  brood, 
recognized  by  the  bee-keepers  as  being 
different  from  foul  brood,  was  begun  in 
1902.  Eight  samples  labeled  "pickled 
brood"  were  received  from  the  bee  in- 
spectors of  New  York  State  during  1902 
and  1903.  These  samples  were  examined 
and  were  found  to  be  practically  free 
from  micro-organisms.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  were  published  in 
January,  1904.  Burri,  of  Switzerland,  in 
1906  reported  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  25  samples  of  brood  material 
thought  by  the  bee-keepers  to  be  diseased. 
He  placed  the  results  of  his  examinations 
under  the  following  headings:  "Sour 
brood,"  "stinking  foul  brood,"  "non- 
stinking  foul  brood,"  and  "dead  brood 
free,  from  bacteria."  Four  of  the  25 
samples  examined  contained  dead  brood 
free  from  bacteria  and  unaccompanied  by 
other  diseases.  Kiirstneiner,  of  Switzer- 
land, in  1910,  in  classifying  the  results 
obtained  from  samples  examined  by  him, 
made  the  same  classification  as  made  by 
Burri.  During  the  past  six  years  326 
Samples  of  this  disease  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  bureau  of  entomology  and 
diagnosed  in  its  bacteriological  labora- 
tory. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  disorder  attack- 
ing the  brood  of  bees  in  which  brood  dies, 
but  in  which  there  has  not  been  demon- 
strated any  micro-organism  to  which  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  could  be  attributed. 
For  this  disease  the  name  of  "sacbrood" 
is  here  suggested. 

The  Name  Sacbrood. — My  first  exami- 
nation of  this  dead  brood  was  made  in 
1902,  when  samples  were  received  diag- 
nosed by  bee-keepers  as  "pickle  brood." 
The  fact  was  easily  determined  at  that 
time  that  the  disease  could  not  be  con- 


sidered a  fungous  disease  and  was  there- 
fore not  pickle  brood.  In  the  past  my 
preference  has  been  to  refer  to  this  con 
ditiou  only  as  the  "so-called  pickled 
brood."  Since  the  disease  is  not  pickled 
brood,  it  will  produce  less  confusion  and 
be  more  scientific  if  the  term  "pickled 
brood"  be  entirely  omitted  in  the  name 
for  the  disease.  Many  larvae  dead  of  this 
disease  can  be  removed  from  the  cell 
without  rupturing  the  body  wall.  When 
thus  removed  they  have  the  appearance 
of  a  small  closed  sac.  This  character 
suggested  the  name  "sacbrood."  The 
name  has  the  virture.  therefore,  of  being 
both  appropriate  and  brief. 

The  Symptoms  oe  Sacbrood.  —  The 
strength  of  a  colony  in  which  sacbrood 
is  present  is  frequently  not  noticeably 
diminished.  When  the  brood  is  badly 
infected,  however,  the  colony  naturally 
becomes  appreciably  weakened  thereby. 
The  brood  dies  after  the  time  of  capping. 
The  dead  larvae  are  therefore  almost  al- 
ways found  extended  lengthwise  in  the 
cell  and  lying  with  the  dorsal  side 
against  the  lower  wall.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  many  larvae  dead  of  this  disease 
in  uncapped  cells.  Such  brood,  however, 
had  been  uncapped  by  the  bees  after  it 
died.  In  this  disease  the  cappings  are 
frequently  punctured  by  the  bees.  Oc- 
casionally a  capping  has  a  hole  through 
it,  indicating  that  the  capping  itself  had 
never  been  completed.  A  larva  dead  of 
this  disease  loses  its  normal  color  and 
■•ssunies  at  first  a  slightly  yellowish  tint. 
"Brown"  is  the  most  characteristic  ap- 
pearance assumed  by  the  larva  during 
its  decay.  Various  shades  are  observed. 
The  term  "gray"  might  sometimes  ap- 
propriately be  used  to  designate  it.  The 
form  of  the  larva  dead  of  this  disease 
changes  much  less  than  it  does  in  foul 
brood.  The  body  wall  is  not  easily 
broken,  as  a  rule.  On  this  account  often 
the  entire  larva  can  be  removed  from  the 
cell  intact.  The  content  of  this  sac-like 
larva  is  more  or  less  watery.  The  head 
end  is  usually  turned  markedly  upward. 
The  dried  larva  or  scale  is  easily  re 
moved  from  the  lower  side  wall.  There 

is  practically  no  odor  to  the  brood  combs. 

• 

The  IhWDCTIOTJS  Nature  and  Cause  of 
Sacbrood. — In  the  study  of  samples  of 
this  disease  received  directly  from  bee- 
round,  either  culturally  or  microscopi- 
cally, to  which  the  cause  of  the  disease 
can  be  attributed.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  disease  often  dis 
appears  without  anjr  great  loss  to  the 
colony,  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the 
disease  is  not  infectious.  The  experi- 
mental evidence  which  I  have  obtained 
proves,  however,  that  the  disease  is  in- 
fectious. 

BXPKB1  m  e nta I.  Work  With  S.\(  brood. — 
Evidence  has  been  obtained  by  me  that 
sacbrood  can  be  transmitted  from  dis- 
eased to  healthy  brood.  Three  healthy 
colonies  were  inoculated  each  with  dis 
eased  material  from  a  different  locality, 
and  in  each  of  these  three  experimental 
colonies  the  disease  was  produced.  These 
results  indicated  at  once  that  sacbrood  is 
an  infectious  disease.  The  microscopical 
and  cultural  study  of  the  infected  and 
dead  brood  in  these  experimental  colonies, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  diseased  brood  in 
samples  direct  from  the  apiary,  failed  to 
show  any  organism  to  which  the  cause 
of  the  disease  could  be  attributed. 

This  led  naturally  to  a  study  of  the 
condition  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  virus  of  the  disease  was  so  small 
that  it  had  not  been  seen.  To  obtain 
evidence  on  this  point  material  contain- 
ing the  virus  was  filtered,  using  an  earth- 
enware filter.  The  three  colonies  in  which 
the  disease  had  been  produced  experi- 
mentally furnished  the  disease  material 
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A  Real  Hill-Climber 

Level  ground  is  best  for  farming,  but 
you  can  farm  the  hillsides  too,  with  a 

VULL 


and  do  it  profitably.  It  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
wash — deep  plowing  will  do  it  and  OilPull  Tractors 
plow  deep — they  plow  up  hill  and  down. 

You  may  not  farm  the  hillsides  but  you  probably  have  hills 
to  climb  on  the  way  to  market  and  OilPull  Tractors  will  take  a 
full  load  up  a  stiff  grade.  We  have  an  interesting  pamphlet 
"Through  the  Mountains  of  Colorado  with  an  OilPull  Tractor." 
It  will  convince  you.  OilPull  Tractors  are  strong  they  last  a 
long  time— are  reliable,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  to  operate.  They 
carry  enough  fuel  for  a  twenty  mile  trip  underload. 

Send  for  our  -valuable  Data-Book,  No.  353,  on 
the  OilPull  and  ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 


CO. 
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Citrus  Fruits  Need  Nitrate 


Popular  idea  has  it  that  citrus  fruits  need  very 
little  plant  food.     But  science  proves  that  all  plant 
growth  is  made  by  means  of  Nitrate  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash. 

CHILEAN 


of  Soda 


has  been  proved  by  careful  research  to  be  the  best  form  of 
Nitrate  for  orange  and  olive  culture.     It  is  available  instantly 
and  is  always  active.     Easiest  to  apply — uniform — most 
economical  in  the  end.     Not  a  stimulant — but  a  real  plant 
tonic  and  energizer. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet — FREE 
"The  Culture  of  the  Orange  and  Olive" 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1 7  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Wo  Branch  Officet 


Spray  Pumps  of  all  Kinds 

and  Spray  Goods. 
Spray  Nozzles,  Hose. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use 
Gasoline  Engines,  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings, 
Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

n  Fremont  St.,  Snn  KriinWtu'o,  Cnl. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


FRANQUETTE  AND  MAYETIE  WAINUT  TREES 

grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root.  Frost-proof,  blight-proof. 
Fill  well  and  bear  well.  Good  money  makers.  We  carry  the  Wiltz 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  Franquette.  Both  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.    Prices  reasonable. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator.  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market'  St.,  San  Francisoo. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  IVew  York. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 

92000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  in- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  in  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN  HILL,  Cal. 

TREES 

A  general  line  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  De- 
ciduous Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  Sts.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

KETSCHER'S  NURSERY 

All  leading  varieties  of  deciduous, 
citrus,  grafted  walnuts  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 

If  you  want  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 
STOCK,  and  want  to  save  money,  just 
write  us;  we  will  show  you  how. 

We  grow  a  full  line,  reliable  stocks- 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes,  peaches, 
Berries,  etc. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Carlton,  Oregon. 

TREES 

Write  far  prices  on  all  varieties  af 
Nursery  Stack. 
Dsllar  Strawberry  Plaats,  $5.00  per  M. 
Bnrbank's  Patasoala  strawberry  Plants, 
•2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle.  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

We  hare  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  plnnters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


for  the  experiments.  Larvae,  sick  and 
dead,  of  sacbrood  were  picked  from  the 
combs,  crushed  and  diluted  with  sterile 
water.  This  suspension  was  filtered  by 
the  use  of  the  Berkefeld  filter.  Prom 
each  of  the  three  diseased  colonies  a  sep- 
arate filtrate  was  obtained,  which  was  fed 
in  sirup  to  healthy  colonies.  Six  colonies 
were  thus  fed — two  with  each  of  the  three 
separate  filtrates.  As  a  result  of  these 
inoculations  sacbrood  with  typical  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  was  produced  in  all 
of  the  six  colonies  thus  fed. 

One  more  experiment  will  be  mentioned 
at  this  time.  In  this  the  diseased  brood 
used  was  taken  from  one  of  the  colonies 
in  which  the  disease  had  been  produced 
by  feeding  filtrate.  Disease  material  from 
this  colony  was  filtered  as  before  and  fed 
to  two  healthy  colonies,  with  the  result 
that  sacbrood  was  produced  in  each.  It 
might  be  mentioned  here  also  that  other 
experiments  made  indicate  that  the  virus 
is  killed  by  the  application  of  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  heat. 

In  11  colonies,  therefore,  sacbrood  has 
been  produced  experimentally  by  feeding 
to  healthy  colonies  the  virus  of  this  dis- 
ease. In  8  of  the  11  colonies  the  disease 
was  produced  by  virus  that  had  passed 
through  the  Berkefeld  filter.  The  dis- 
ease, therefore,  which  bee-keepers  have 
for  a  long  time  recognized  as  being  dif- 
ferent from  either  American  or  European 
foul  brood  has  now  been  demonstrated  to 
be  an  infectious  disease  that  is  caused 
by  a  filterable  virus. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
work,  therefore,  is  that  sacbrood  is  an  in- 
fectious disease  of  the  brood  of  bees 
caused  by  an  infecting  agent  that  is  so 
small,  or  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will 
pass  through  the  pores  of  a  Berkefeld 
filter. ' 

The  three  principal  brood  diseases,  then, 
are  now  all  known  to  be  infectious. 
These  diseases  are:  American  foul  brood, 
caused  by  Bacillus  larvae;  European  foul 
brood,  caused  by  Bacillus  pluton;  and 
sacbrood,  caused  by  a  filterable  virus. 


GRAPES  IN  SAWDUST 


Packing  grapes  in  redwood  sawdust 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 
San  Joaquin  county  and  promises  to  be- 
come the  most  approved  method  of  pre- 
serving all  varieties.  Advices  from  New 
York  show  that  the  last  car  of  Emperors 
packed  thus  had  been  sold  in  January 
for  $2022,  or  at  the  rate  of  $3.57  per 
drum. 

In  all  there  have  been  fourteen  of  these 
cars,  which  grossed  $24,453.67,  each  net- 
ting the  grower  a  handsome  profit.  Over 
2500  carloads  of  table  grapes  are  shipped 
from  this  county  annually,  and  heretofore 
the  growers  margins  were  materially  re- 
duced by  reason  of.  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  rotted  in  transit.  By  the  new 
method  every  grape  is  preserved  and  its 
lusciousness  fully  retained. 


SPRAYING  ALMONDS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  all  right  to  spray  almond  trees 
with  lime-sulphur  this  late.  The  buds 
are  swelling,  but  don't  show  signs  of 
opening  yet.  Will  the  spray  injure  them? 
I  am  going  to  apply  it  1  to  10. 

Dunnigan.  Guower. 

The  lime-sulphur  spray  of  the  strength 
you  suggest  can  be  applied  up  to  the 
time  that  the  buds  really  open.  After 
the  buds  open  it  will  have  to  be  diluted 
from  1  to  10  to  about  1  to  100  on  the 
stone  fruits.  The  actual  dilution  will 
depend  upon  the  original  strength  of  the 
material.  Directions  will  come  from  the 
manufacturer.  D.  .7.  W. 

~~Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW.  I.lacala  Ave.,  Saa  Jase,  Cal. 


BROS 

ees 


WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 

Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
nomelos,  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

MTc  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

ROEDING  &  WOOD 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 

ollices. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

TRPPA  That  will  Grow. 
I  KNP  \  That  ere  True  *°  Label. 
|  llklataf  Tnat  are  Free  Frsm  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  wa  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  (or  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdi- 
est and  most  rapid-growing  yearling 
Royal  roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts, 
send  eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price 
list  and  catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC.    EUCALYPTUS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Write  for  price  list  and  booklet  on  Eucalyptus  Culture. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


GIANT  CRIMSON  RHUBARB 


18,000  plant  roots  for  sale. 


PRICE  $25  PER  THOUSAND 


ADDRESS,  C.  J.  UHL,  VACAVILLE,  CAL 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.     Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbura,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER,  Proprietor. 
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Some  California  Horse  History. 


Although  California  stands  second  of  all 
the  States  for  automobiles,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  for  horses  her  position 
is  distinctively  great.  A  writer  for  the 
Breeder  and  Sportsman  recently  made 
these  general  statements:  "Pitted  against 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  where  thou- 
sands of  trotting  and  pacing  colts  are 
bred  and  raced  yearly,  is  it  not  a  rec- 
ord to  be  proud  of  to  know  that  from 
only  a  little  portion  of  the  Golden  State 
more  champions  trace  their  origin  than 
from  all  these  other  places? 

"In  the  lists  of  champions  at  older  ages 
California's  reputation  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  others,  and  as  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  (some  say  a  mil- 
lion) are  to  arrive  here  during  the  next 
ten  years,  the  interest  in  breeding  light 
harness  noises  to  supply  the  markets  of 
the  world  will  increase,  and  thriving 
stock  farms  will  be  seen  dotting  our  rich 
valleys  and  foothills.  As  horses  can  be 
raised  here  at  a  less  cost,  and  with 
less  risk  physically  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  then-  are  good  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  with  the  introduction 
of  more  of  the  strains  of  blood  that  are 
now  deemed  so  valuable  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States,  the 
records  held  by  the  champions  of  the 
present  day  will  be  erased,  and  in  their 
stead  there  'will  be  figures  placed  which 
will  be  as  astonishing  as  the  records 
made  when  Maud  S  2:08%  lowered  the 
world's  record  and  Directum  2:05l,4  low- 
ered the  stallion  record  for  horses  of  his 
age." 

The -writer  proceeds  to  cite  instances 
upon  which  his  generalization  is  based. 
We  quote  at  some  length,  for  the  citations 
are  of  great  interest: 

While  the  trotting  horse  men  of  the 
East  have  been  striving  to  breed  trotters 
and  pacers  that,  as  yearlings,  two  and 
three-year-olds,  will  become  champions, 
and  while  these  youngsters  which  are  as- 
tonishing the  horsemen  throughout  the 
world  are  achieving  results  that  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  impossible, 
California  horses  and  those  bred  from 
our  California  stock  are  strongly  in  evi- 
dence. In  reviewing  the  list  of  cham- 
pions since  1881,  we  find  that  in  the  roll 
of  honor  of  the  yearling  champions  there 
has  been  Pride  2:44VL.,  and  Hinda  Rose 
2:361/i>.  Sadie  D.  lowered  this  last  record 
three-quarters  of  a  second  in  1887,  six 
years  after,  and  she  was  the  only  Ken- 
tucky-bred yearling  to  figure  in  the  list 
of  champions,  for,  three  weeks  after,  Nor- 
laine,  by  Norval  2:14%.  trotted  over  the 
Bay  District  track  in  2 : 3 1 1  -j  ;  unfortunate- 
ly, this  great  colt  was  destroyed  in  a 
fire  that  soon  after  took  place  there. 
Freedom,  a  San  Mateo-bred  colt,  was  the 
first  2:30  yearling;  he  got  his  mark  of 
2:29%,  and  Wm.  Corbitt,  his  breeder,  re- 
fused $50,000  for  him. 

There  was  always  a  bitter  rivalry, 
prompted  by  an  unaccountable  jealousy, 
between  Mr.  Corbitt  of  the  San  Mateo 
Stock  Farm  and  Senator  Leland  Stanford 
of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  and  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  Wm.  Corbitt's 
Freedom  in  taking  the  glory  from  the 
ill-fated  Norlaine,  spurred  Senator  Stan- 
ford on  to  wrest  the  crown  away,  so  the 
following  year  Charles  Marvin,  with  Bell 
Bird,  lowered  the  record  twice  to  2:27% 
and  2:2614;  then  along  came  G.  Valensin's 
speedy  youngster,  Frou  Frou.  driven  by 
Millard  Sanders  over  the  kite-shaped  track 
at  Stockton.  He  gave  this  youngster  three 
miles  in  seven  days.  Time,  2:26V4,  2:26, 
and  2:25%.  These  were  all  Calif ornians, 
with  the  exception,  as  stated  above,  of 
Sadie  D. 

In  1893  Pansy  McGregor  trotted  in 
2:23%,  then  the  following  year  at  the 
San  Jose  track,  Adbell  trotted  a  mile  in 


2:23.  This  record  remained  for  five  years 
until  Miss  Stokes,  by  Peter  the  Great,  out 
of  Tillie  Thompson,  by  Guy  Wilkes,  a 
San  Mtaeo  Stock  Farm  mare,  lowered  the 
record  to  2:19%. 

In  1910  Wilbur  Lou,  another  California- 
bred  yearling,  trotted  in  2:19%,  thus  be- 
ing crowned  the  King  of  Trotting  Colts. 

In  1912  Airdale  by  Tregantle  2:09y4. 
out  of  Fanny  Summers  2:2Gy4,  by  Bow 
Bells  2:191.4.  trotted  to  the  remarkable 
championship  record  of  2:15%.  Bow 
Bells,  sire  of  his  dam,  was  a  California- 
bred  stallion,  being  by  Electioneer  out  of 
Beautiful  Bells  2:29%,  by  The  Moor. 

Among  the  two-year-old  champions. 
California,  as  a  State  for  the  breeding  and 
development  of  them,  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  any  other,  considering 
the  limited  number  of  mares  bred  here. 
The  holders  of  the  fastest  records,  or 
those  that  won  records  below  2:30,  com- 
menced with  Sweetheart  at  Sacramento, 
September  28,  1880,  when  she  got  a  record 
of  2:26io.  Fred  Crocker  cut  off  a  second 
and  a  quarter  from  this  in  November  of 
that  year:  then  the  Palo  Alto  fever  to 
get.  world's  records  began  to  rage.  Wild- 
flower,  the  following  year,  got  a  record 
of  2:21;  then  Sunol.  another  Electioneer, 
trotted  in  2:20":..  in  1888,  and  eight  days 
after  placed  the  two-year-old  record  in- 
side the  2:20  list  by  getting  a  mark  of 
2:18.  Many  predictions  were  then  made 
that  a  taster  two-year-old  trotter  never 
would  appear.  Charles  Marvin,  however, 
was  of  a.  different  opinion,  for  he  knew 
that  by  the  kindergarten  system  in  vogue 
at  Palto  Alto  there  would  be  some  young- 
sters developed  that  would  obliterate  the 
splendid  record  made  by  Sunol.  In  1891, 
at  Stockton,  he  drove  Arion,  by  Elec- 
tioneer, a  mile  in  2:15%,  and,  as  he 
alighted  from  his  sulky,  remarked:  "That 
was  a  good  mile,  but  he  can  do  better 
with  another  month's  work  here.''  On 
October  21,  he  drove  him  a  mile  in  2:14%, 
and  on  November  10,  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  west,  he  drove  this  beau- 
tifully gaited  two-year-old  a  mile  in 
2:10%  and  the  news  was  flashed  around 
the  world. 

J.  Malcolmson  Forbes,  a  very  wealthy 
man  living  near  Boston,  hearing  of  this 
performance,  sent  his  check  for  $125,000 
for  the  youngster  and  got  him.  This  was. 
and  is  today,  the  record  price  for  a  two- 
year-old  horse  of  any  breed. 

This  trotting  record,  2:10%.  made  by 
Arion,  to  a  high-wheeled  sulky,  stood  for 
eighteen  years,  until  1909,  the  two-year- 
old  filly  Native  Belle,  by  Moko,  out  of 
Julia  D.  C,  by  Gen.  Wellington  2:30  (a 
full  brother  to  the  ex-queen  of  the  turf 
Sunol  2:08^4,  by  Electioneer)  lowered 
it  to  2:07%. 

The  following  year,  1909,  Justice  Brook 
wii>ed  out  Arion's  two-year-old  stallion 
record  by  getting  a  record  of  2: 09 14. 
This  colt  was  sired  by  Barongale,  out  of 
Expectation  by  Autograph,  and  this  rec- 
ord still  stands. 

The  three-year-old  champions  that  trot- 
ted in  2:20  or  better  consist  of  Hinda 
Rose,  2:191/.,  by  Electioneer  (1883); 
Sable  Wilkes,  2:18,  by  Guy  Wilkes 
2.151/4  (1887);  Axtell,  2:14,  by  William 
L.,  afterward  sold  for  $105,000;  Sunol, 
2:  lOVo,  by  Electioneer  (1889);  Arion, 
2:101/.  (1892),  and  Fantasy,  2:08%,  by 
Chimes,  son  of  Electioneer  (1893). 
Arion's  record  stood  for  15  years,  until 
1907,  when  Kentucky  Todd,  by  Todd,  out 
of  Paronella  by  Parkville  (son  of  Elec 
tioneer  and  Aurora  2:27,  by  John  Nel- 
son) lowered  that  stallion's  mark  to 
2:08%,  a  record  also  held  by  Fantasy. 

The  craze  for  championship  records 
spread  and  another  great  performer. 
General  Watts,  by  Axworthy,  2:15VL>. 
driven  over  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  track. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Snc-ramrnti 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

ri  lit  lll.no  V  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AM) 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea^y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
'or  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
tlie  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

\\  e  Hare  imported  More  Horn<-«  Than  \n.v  Other  PI  no  in  the  U  sited  State*  Dnrimc 

<lu-   l.iiMt  Your. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl  Bank  Port- 
land. Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Man  .  litis.  Mich.     Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


Kins  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull. 
California  State  Fair,  1IIOD-1U10-101 1. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


For  Deep  Wells  Use 


Pomona  S3  P 


limps 


DON'T  WAIT  until  the  pumping  season  is  upon  you  before  investi- 
gating the  Pomona  Dee])  Well  Pump — -the  pump  that  delivers  a 
smooth,  even,  maximum  flow  of  water  at  minimum  cost,  and  oper- 
ates without  jerk,  par  or  vibration. 

WRITE  FOR 
PUMP 
CATALOG  No.  52  P. 

it   is  fully  illustrated  and  ex- 
plains   thoroughly    the  different 
parts  and  workings  of  the  Pomo- 
na Pump,  and  shows  photos  of  a 
number  of  the  plants  that  we 
have  installed.     It  also  contains 
some  valuable  information  on  irri- 
gation, water  tables,  etc.    A  copy 
will  be  sent  you  free  upon  request. 
When  writing  state  whether  you 
are  interested  now  or  will  be  in 
the  near  future  and  the  depth  of 
fJM    your  well,  as  well   as  any  other 
j^^H    information       regard  to  your 
MHBr  ''    lWHBnWt  1  iH  Write  today. 

The  Pomona  Pump  is  made  by  a  company  that  has  the  capital, 
the  ability  and  the  equipment  to  make  them  right.  They  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  their  work  with  less  trouble,  fewer  repairs  and 
greater  satisfaction  than  any  others  upon  the  market. 

Irrigation  Gates  and  Valves 

We  arc  also  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Pomona  gates  and 
valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  special 
valve  catalogue  P  free  to  interested  parties  upon  request. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

Pomona,  California 

We  are  the  largest  bulider  of  deep  well  pumps  in  the  West 
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trotted  in  1907  to  a  record  of  2:06%. 

Three  years  after,  Colorado  E.,  by  The 
Bondsman,  a  stallion  that  has  been 
standing  in  California  for  the  past  two 
years,  trotted  a  mile  in  2:04% — the  pres- 
ent world's  record,  while  the  fastest  geld- 
ing is  that  good  son  of  Peter  the  Great 
called  Peter  Thompson,  who  has  a  record 
of  2:07%,  and  he  is  out  of  Lydia  Thomp- 
son, a  mare  bred  in  California  that  was 
sired  by  Guy  Wilkes,  2:15i4. 

Not  alone  is  California  so  strongly  rep- 
resented in  the  lists  of  champions  among 
the  yearlings,  two  and  three-year-old 
trotters,  but  she  has  figured,  and  does 
today,  as  a  place  wherein  several  cham- 
pions have  been  bred  and  also  as  a  State 
to  which  many  of  the  greatest  pacers 
trace.  Frank  Perry,  2:15,  the  world's 
champion  yearling  pacer,  is  at  present  a 
member  of  R.  J.  MacKenzie's  string  at 
Pleasanton;  this  wonderful  colt  carries 
75%  of  the  blood  that  made  California 
horses  famous.  Fleeta  Dillon  (2)  2:08%, 
is  the  champion  of  her  age  and  sex.  She 
was  by  Sidney  Dillon:  Directly  (2), 
2:07%,  the  champion  of  his  sex  and  age, 
was  by  Direct,  2: 05 14;  Hymettus  (3), 
2:0SV_>,  the  champion  gelding,  was  by 
Zombro,  2:11;  Klatawah,  2:05%,  and  Jim 
Logan,  2:05l/2,  joint  holders  of  the  world's 
championship  record  for  three-year-old 
stallions,  were  by  Chas.  Derby,' 2: 20.  This 
year  their  record  was  eclipsed  by  the  one 
made  by  Impetuous  Palmer,  2:05%:  he 
is  by  Impetuous  Devil,  2:21%,  out  of 
Lilee  Palmer,  by  Norval  King,  son  of 
Norval,  2:14%,  one  of  Electioneer's  best 
speed-producing  sons,'  and  Hemet,  an- 
other Californian,  being  by  Kinney  Lou, 
2:07%,  out  of  Lady  Zombro,  by  Zombro 
2:11,  holds  the  world's  record,  2:08V4, 
for  three-year-old  pacing  geldings. 

Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  when  horse- 
men, breeders,  owners,  trainers  and  turf 
writers  assemble  to  consider  what  place 
is  the  best  to  develop  horses  that  will 
show  extreme  speed  at  the  earliest  age, 
they  cannot  in  justice  overlook  the  repu- 
tation in  this  respect  California  has 
achieved,  nor  ignore  its  many  claims. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


44* 

i^P«^i^PR0TEIN  A  A/ 

^  EXCEEDING  *T*t/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  Ht..  San  Francisco 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 


SHOULD  SHEEP  BE  FUSSED  UP 
FOR  SHOWS? 


I 


OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


The  Sheperd's  Journal  takes  delight  in 
the  way  Mr.  Lively  declared  on  open 
house  at  the  Panama  fair  for  sheep  ex- 
hibitors t»  set  up  their  own  standards. 
It  says,  editorially: 

"When  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  Lively 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock, 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  leaving  to  va- 
rious sheepbreeders'  associations  the  for- 
mulating of  rules  that  shall  apply  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  sheep  exhibits 
shall  appear  at  this  great  show  of  1915, 
he  approved  that  it  is  level-headed  and 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  association  is  go- 
ing to  enforce  any  arbitrary  rules  that 
will  cause  friction  among  its  members, 
especially  those  members  who  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  raising  stock 
for  the  great  shows  of  the  country, 
not  a  single  valid  excuse  why  an  exhib 
excuse  why  an  exhibitor  should  not 
put  his  exhibits  in  the  arena  in  such 
condition  of  fitting  as  he  sees  fit.  It 
has  been  advanced  by  some  that  color- 
ing and  trimming  deceives  the  nov- 
ice. Why?  Can  a  novice  distinguish  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  poor  quality  sheep  in 
the  rough  anymore  than  he  can  in  its 
showyard  dress?  So  far  as  deceiving 
the  judge  goes,  providing  he  really  is  a 
judge,  all  the  coloring  and  trimming  in 
the  world  has  not  a  particle  of  effect'. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions, the  coloring  of  show  sheep  is  a 
harmless  practice  and  not  as  some  desk 
shepherds,  who  could  not  distinguish  a 
Shropshire  breeding  ewe  from  an  Oxford 
breeding  ewe,  or  a  Hampshire  breeding 
ewe  from  an  Oxford  breeding  ewe  were 
they  thrown  promiscuously  together, 
would  have  us  believe,  a  practice  intended 
to  deceive  the  novice,  Take  a  poor  sheep 
from  the  flock,  trim  and  color  it  all  you 
wish  and  put  it  side  by  side  of  a  really 
good  uncolored  show  sheep  and  no  one, 
no  matter  how  much  of  a  novice  he  may 
be,  would  select  the  colored  sheep  as  the 
best  representative.  Coloring^  does  not 
add  or  detract  from  the  size,  length  or 
breadth  of  the  sheep.  It  simply  helps  the 
shepherd  in  making  his  sheep  matchy 
and  even  in  color  of  fleece.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  merest  thing  about  trimming 
a  sheep  knows  that  in  trimming  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  have  a  newly  trim- 
med sheep  appear  anything  but  spotted 
in  its  fleece  unless  a  little  coloring  is 
used,  excepting  where  they  have  all  been 
washed  and  blocked  out  at  about  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  law  to  pre- 
vent a  shepherd  coloring  his  sheep  and 
never  should  be.  He  has,  and  should 
have,  the  right  to  dress  his  exhibits  to 
suit  his  tastes  just  as  the  herdsman  or 
groom  has  a  right  to  dress  theirs  and, 
as  we  have  always  contended,  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  attempt  to  bar  well-fitted 
and  carefully  prepared  ovine  exhibits 
from  the  show-ring  the  fitting  of  the 
show  sheep  will  become  a  lost,  art  and 
sheep  shows  a  thing  of  the  past." 

I  After  all,  isn't  it  merely  a  question  of 
taste,  as  the  monkey  said  when  he  painted 
his  tail  sky-blue?  Certainly,  ribbons  and 
hair  dye  would  not  interfere  with  breed- 
ing power,  as  is  the  case  when  animals 
are  disposed,  as  Mr.  Carneal  forcibly 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue.  Let  them 
fuss  up  all  they  like;  why  not? — 
Editor.] 

H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 
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DEj  Lls^^V-a^^Li  Separators 
ARE  EASIEST  TO  WASH 

The  construction  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  is  such  that  it  can  be 
completely  taken  apart  for  washing. 

The  discs,  bowl  parts  and  tinware  have  no  tubes,  crevices, 
holes  or  corrugated  surfaces  such  as  are  found  in  other  ma- 
chines and  which  are  very  hard  to  clean. 

The  De  Laval  discs  are  washed  as  a  single  piece  and  the 
whole  machine  can  be  thoroughly 

CLEANED  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

There  is  no  part  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  which  cannot  be  easily 
reached  and  seen,  so  that  the  operator  can  always  tell  whether  or 
not  every  part  has  been  properly  cleaned. 

The  ease  with  which  the  De  Laval  can  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  is  one  reason  why  creamerymen 
prefer  De  Laval  to  other  separator  cream,  and  is  likewise  one  of 
the  reasons  why  butter  made  from  De  Laval  cream  has  scored 
highest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  for  over  20  years. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  «uestions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  191$  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

DE    LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  101  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco         1016  Western  Ave.,  Seattle 


Shires: 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


JUST  ARRIVED  from  England,  an  importation  of  top-notch  mares, 
all  in  foal.    Come  and  see  them. 
I  have  also  on  hand  a  lot  of  big  weighty  stallions. 
My  prices  are  right  and  the  guarantee  absolutely  good. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  ? 


APA 
A  L. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTE1NS 

Arnlta  Or  Kol.  oae  year  28,005.9  Ion.  milk 

Sn.il*  De  Kol  Burke,  six  months .  18,28:5.8  1dm.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  th«»  blood  of  these  cows. 

Wf  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully    give    you    further    Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 

Riverside  Sadie  De  kol  Burke 

Woodland,  Cal. 

nVDWAnn  TAMKC  1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
HEjU  ¥VVUU  Irllin^  i  nad  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2Vt  ft.  deep,  J7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep, 
$10.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
II.  P.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  ffi/JMf.  PKtSS.  «0  Marfcc  f  Strttl.  Sib  Francisco 
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Agricultural  Fairs  and  Exhibits. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  containing  a 
list  of  2,740  fairs  and  exhibitions  devoted 
to  agriculture,  livestock,  and  related  sub- 
jects. Of  these,  7H4  are  in  the  East  North 
Central  States,  573  in  the  West  North 
Central  States,  :i72  in  the  .Middle  Atlantic 
States,  229  in  New  England,  211  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  181  in  the  East 
South  Central  States,  157  in  the  West 
South  Central  States,  129  in  the  Pacific 
States,  and  124  in  the  Mountain  States. 

In  the  classification  by  areas  contrib- 
uting to  the  exhibits,  it  appears  that  839 
are  county  fairs,  4ii«  are  inter-county 
fairs,  250  cover  less  than  county  area, 
L'im  are  inter-State  fairs,  155  are  State 
fairs,  129  are  national,  102  are  interna- 
tional, and  for  599  no  information  was 
received  with  regard  to  area  covered. 

Classification  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  exhibit  shows  the  following  results: 
(ieneral  agriculture,  1,047;  poultry,  685; 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  80;  horses,  81; 
horticulture.  80;  dogs,  74;  livestock,  22; 
poultry,  pigeons,  and  pet  stock,  21; 
poultry  and  pigeons,  19;  floriculture,  1.1; 
dairy  products,  7;  corn,  4;  apiculture,  1. 

A  brief  history  of  agricultural  fairs  in 
this  country  is  found  in  the  bulletin. 
What  was  primarily  a  market  fair  was 
held  in  October,  1804,  "on  the  Mall  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tiber,  extending  from 
the  bridge  at  the  Center  Market  to  the 
Potomac,"  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  city 
government  appropriated  $50  toward  a 
fund  for  premiums  and  residents  sub- 
scribed an  equal  sum.  This  amount  was 
awarded  "to  the  best  lamb,  sheep,  steer, 
milch  cow,  jack,  oxen,  and  horse  actually 
sold."  The  third  fair  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 1805,  after  which  these  market 
fairs  were  discontinued. 

More  closely  related  to  the  inception 
of  the  fair  movement  in  this  country 
were  the  annual  "sheep  shearings"  estab- 
lished and  continued  for  a  dozen  years  by 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis  at 
"Arlington,"  his  estate  opposite  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  River.  A  program  of  one  of 
these  rural  festivals,  as  published  in  a 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  newspaper  of  the  day, 
specified  premiums  for  certain  classes  of 
sheep  and  of  wool,  for  homemade  fabrics 
and  garments,  and  for  soil  improvement. 

The  first  full-fledged  agricultural  fair, 
primarily  for  competitive  exhibits  instead 
of  for  marketing,  was  held  at  the  Colum- 
bian Agricultural  Society,  which  was 
organized  in  L809  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  agriculture,  residing 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  first  exhibition  was  held 
in  Georgetown,  May  10,  1809,  and  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  that  day  re- 
ported that  it  was  "attended  by  a  numer- 
ous assemblage  of  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, among  whom  we  noticed  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  lady,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Comptroller,  Register, 
etc.,  and  many  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  respectability."  This  fair  was 
mainly  devoted  to  domestic  animals  and 


HERE  IS  A 

BARGAIN 

A  fi^ie  two-year  old  Jersey  bull  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Brookhlll  Fox  65308 
and  granddaughter  of  Financial  Count- 
ess 1SC83S,  and  sired  by  Ravachol's 
Romulus  74652,  a  younsi  Golden  Lad 
bull.  A  handsome  fellow  and  has  been 
used  very  little. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

R.  P.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


manufactures.  Semi-annual  fairs  were 
held  until  the  spring  of  1812,  when  the 
v\ar  with  England  and  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  the  society  was  organ- 
ized caused  its  discontinuance. 

The  oldest  existing  agricultural  society 
that  holds  fairs  is  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which 
held  its  first  fair  in  the  autumn  of  1810, 
or  only  one  and  one-half  years  after  the 
first  fair  of  the  Columbian  Agricultural 
Society. 


LARGE  AREAS  RELEASED  FROM 
SHEEP  SCAB. 


Secretary  Wilson  has  issued  an  order, 
taking  effect  February  l.  releasing  from 
the  federal  quarantine  for  sheep  scab  18 
counties  In  California  and  10  counties  in 
Nevada,  aggregating  over  100,000  square 
miles  in  area.  This  action  has  been  taken 
as  a  result  of  the  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  co-operation  with  the  State  au- 
thorities for  the  eradication  of  this  dis 
ease. 

About  15  years  ago  sheep  scab  was  prev- 
alent throughout  most  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was  be- 
coming a  serious  handicap  to  the  sheep 
industry  and  was  constantly  spreading. 
The  Government,  with  the  assistance  of 
State  authorities,  undertook  first  to  con- 
trol the  disease  and  later  to  stamp  it  out. 
This  work  has  been  so  successful  that 
most  of  the  infected  territory  has  been 
freed  of  the  disease  and  released  from 
quarantine.  The  territory  still  remaining 
in  quarantine  consists  of  the  States  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  Kentucky.  The  work  of  eradication 
is  being  continued  in  these  areas. 

The  areas  released  by  Secretary  Wil- 
son's recent  order  are  as  follows:  In 
California,  the  counties  of  Del  Norte. 
Humboldt.  Trinity,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Mo- 
doc. Lassen.  Plumas,  Sierra,  Nevada. 
Placer,  Eldorado,  Amador,  Alpine,  Mono. 
Inyo,  Tuolumne,  and  San  Bernardino.  In 
Nevada,  the  counties  of  Washoe,  Storey. 
Lyon,  Ormsby,  Douglas,  Esmeralda,  Min- 
eral, Eureka,  Lander,  and  Churchill.  The 
remainder  of  California  and  the  counties 
of  Humboldt.  Elko,  and  White  Pine  in 
Nevada  remain  in  quarantine. 


THE  HORSE  HOLDS  PLACE. 

The  introduction  of  the  automobile  on 
farms  of  the  United  States  has  not  dis- 
placed the  horse  or  mule,  for  the  latest 
estimate  of  the  number  of  these  animals 
on  farms  .January  1st  this  year  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  more  horses  than  ever  before, 
except  in  1909  and  1910,  and  more  mules 
than  in  any  other  year  on  record.  Horses 
and  mules  were  of  greater  value  than 
ever  before  except  in  1911.  The  number 
of  horses  increased  58,000  over  last  year, 
and  mules  increased  24,000. 

While  the  number  of  beasts  of  burden 
on  the  farm  increased,  the  number  of 
food  animals  decreased.  Milch  cows  de- 
creased 202,000  since  January  1,  1912; 
other  cattle  decreased  1,830,000;  sheep 
decreased  880,000  and  swine  decreased 
4,2.12,000.  In  average  value  per  head 
compared  with  1912,  horses  increased 
$4.83;  mules  $3.80;  milch  cows  $5.63; 
other  cattle  $5.16;  sheep  48  cents;  swine 
$1.86. 

In  total  value  the  increases  were: 
Horses,  $105,528,000;  mules,  $19,588,000; 
milch  cows,  $107,369,000;  other  cattle, 
$159,581,000;  sheep,  $21.609,ooi);  swine, 
$79,781,000.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
animals  increased  $49.'t,456,ooo,  or  9.9 
per  cent  over  1912. 


Instead  of  Horses 

Why  plod  in  the  rear  with  a  stableful 
of  horses  when  you  can  win  with  a 

Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor 

The  more  things  a  tractor  can  do  the  more  money- 
it  will  make  for  you  and  the  more  useful  it  will  be. 

The  Rumely  Toe-Ho|d  Tractor  can  more  than  pay 
for  itself  on  a  small  farm.  It's  so  light,  handy  and 
powerful— it  will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 

It  turns  quick— runs  up  close  to  fences  and  trees— won't  pack 
the  ground  as  much  as  a  horse  — stands  less  than  5  feet  high — 
weighs  only  about  8,200  lbs.  — hauls,  plows,  cultivates— especially 
adapted  to  orchard  work. 

No  matter  what  size  farm  you  have  this  tractor  will  prove 
interesting. 

Send  for  information  about  it.  Ask. 
the   name   of  our  nearest  dealer. 


RUMELY 


PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 


CO. 


Power-Farming  Machinery 


San  Francisco     Los  Angeles     Portland     Spokane  Pocatello 
or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office)  1ST 


One  Man  or  Boy,  Alone,  Can 
Run  This  Avery  Plow  Outfit 

You  don't  need  any  plowman  with  an  Averv  "self- 
lift"  Kneine  Gang.  The  plows  are  handled  entirely  by 
power  taken  from  the  plow  wheels.  Pull  a  cord  at  the 
ends  of  the  furrows  and  the  plows  lift  out  of  the  cround 
—turn  around,  pull  the  oord  Ogata  and  they  drop  back  in. 

This  wonderful  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Engine  Gani;  puts 
all  the  Hand  Lever  I'lows  all  out  of  date.  Saves  you 
the  wages  and  board  of  a  plowman.  Saves  you  all  the 
hard,  back-breaking  work 


of  lifting:  and  lowering  the 
plows  by  hand  levers  at 
the  end  of  each  furrow. 

And  with  an  Avery  "Self- 
Guide"  attachment  you 
don't  even  have  to  touch 
the  tractor  steering  wheel 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Just  sit  there  and  watch 
the  outfit  mn.  Plowing 
is  certainly  play  with  an 
Avery  "Self-Guide"  Trac- 
tor and  "Self- 
Lift"  Plow. 


AVERY 

light-Wpigtii' 
Tractor  and 
SdfLift'Plow 


Make  More  Money  By 
Power  Farming  Like 
Others  Are  Doing 

Power  Farming  with  an  Avery 
Outfit  is  a  Proven  Money  Maker. 
Definite  cost  reconJs  kept  by 
owners  prove  a  saving  or  half 
and  more  of  the  expense  of  horse 
plowing,  also  a  big  saving  in  har- 
rowing, discing,  sealing,  harvest- 
ing, hauling,  grading  and  other 
work .  You  can  raise  bigger 
crops  by  tractor  farming  plow 
deeper  and  tio  all  your  work 
better  and  at  just  the  right 
time.  Also  save  hard  work  for 
yourself  and  make  farming  more 
interesting  for  your  boys. 

You  can  get  an  Avrry  Outfit  to 
fit  any  size  farm  12— S  H.  P. 
Tractor  pulling  3  to  4  plows  and 
plowing  10  to  1U  acres  per  day,  for 
sruall  farms  20-86  II.  P.  pulling  6 
to  6  plows  and  plowing  15  to  18 
acres  per  day.  for  medium  size 
farms-40-&0  H.  P.  pulling  8  to  10 
plows  and  plowing  25  to  30  acres 
per  day,  for  large  farms. 


Get  Tractor  Farming  Facts,  Free  IfflSO^fff  J£S 

Tractor  and  Plow  Book  tells  you  about  them.   Also  tells  about  the  wonderful 
"Light -Weight"  of  Avery  Tractors— the  12-25  H.  P.  weighs  less  than  7.500  pounds, 
the  20-35  H.  P.  less  than  11,500  pounds,  and  the  40-SO  H.  P.  only  20.000  pounds.  Shows 
why  they  are  the  simplest  Tractors  built.   Explains  all  about  the  Avery  Mutual 
Benefit  Selling  Plan  of  Sold  on  Approval  Terms,  Strong  Guarantees  and  Low  Prices. 
Write  for  Avery  1913  Complete  Tractor  Book  with  Power  Farming  Facts,  and  the  Avery 
Mutual  Benefit  Selling  Plan.  Address 
'AVERY  COMPANY,  1809  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 

or  our  jobbers,  8abb  Carter  Company,  Oakland,  California 
Also  manufacturers  of  Avery  Steam  Traction  Knoines,  "  Yellow  Fellow"  Grain 
Threshers  and  Gasoline  Farm  Trucks. 


mmt 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  M ilk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Chfai»*«M 

food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CAIJFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRA WTSCn 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS    A   GLOI  B 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
IH.ACK   AS   A   CO  A  I. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
4A1  Market  St.,  San  Franclnro. 


February  15,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Save  Your 
Vegetables 
From  Frost 


You  know  cold  chilly  nights  re- 
tard the  growth  of  your  vegeta- 
bles. 

You  know  it  takes  until  noon 
the  next  day  before  they  get 
enough  warmth  for  them  to  grow 
properly. 

And  more  than  this,  there  is  the 
danger  of  frost  killing  them  en- 
tirely. 

There  is  a  protection  for  this — a 
safeguard  for  your  profits.  There 
is  a  simple  affair.  So  simple  that 
you  have  probably  never  thought 
of  it  before.  It  is  the  Peerless 
Plant  Protector. 

You  place  the  Peerless  Plant 
Protector  over  your  plants  at 
night,  and  it  keeps  the  cold,  chilly 
air  from  them,  and  carefully  pro- 
tects them  from  frost.  You  can 
place  them  over  the  plants  during 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  so  hot 
that  there  is  a  liability  of  drying 
the  roots  and  causing  your  plants 
to  wither  and  probably  die. 

It  is  a  simple  tiling — and  it  is  a 
big  idea  for  you.  It  is  so  big  that 
you  ought  to  take  your  pencil  right 
now,  and  figure  the  possible  profits 
that  you  could  make  from  your  plants 
or  vegetables  when  you  consider  that 
they  are  growing  all  the  time;  consider 
that  you  can  plant  a  month  earlier 
without  having  any  damage  or  danger 
from  freezing. 

We  have  made  the  price  low;  made 
it  so  low  for  small  quantites  so  that 
you  can  try  the  Peerless  Plant  Pro- 
tector, and  know  for  yourself  how 
handy  they  are. 

Send  for  a  small  quantity  of  these 
and  we  will  ship  them  by  parcel-post 
prepaid. 

Don't  put  this  off;  don't  overlook  the 
Importance  of  this,  but  consider  it  very 
carefully  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  profits 
from  your  vegetables  and  plants. 

Prices:  twenty  for  $1.00;  forty  for 
$2.00;  one  hundred  for  $5.00. 

Send  For  Catalog 

This  catalog  will  give  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  various  uses  of  the 
Peerless  Plant  Protector.  It  tells  you 
of  the  material  from  which  is  is  made; 
its  size,  and  how  easily  and  quickly 
you  can  cover  a  large  number  of  plants 
and  vegetables.    Send  for  it  today. 

PEERLESS  PLANT  PROTECTOR  CO. 

Incorporated 

728  Mission  St.  San  Francisco. 


FLORIDA  FACTS 

Read  the  FLORIDA  GROWER.  The 
only  agricultural  paper  published  in  the 
State. 

Questions  answered. 

Weekly  $1.50,  monthly  50  cents.  U.  S. 
stamps  taken.  Address 

FLORIDA   GROWER,   Pacific   St.,  Tnmpn, 
Florida.    EDGAR  A.  WRIGHT,  Editor. 
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OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This 
GUIDE  la  as  different  from  any  Guide  you  ever 
saw,  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  Is  different  from  the  old 
time  STAGE  COACH.  $100.00  would  not  buy  It 
of  you  If  you  could  not  Ret  another.  You  never  saw 
Its  equal.  You  get  the  GUIDE  FREE,  ordered  on 
our  blanks.  Write  the  Old  Sonare  Deal  Fur  House, 
WEIL  BROS.&CO-.Box  A62,  Ft.Wayne.  Ind. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Bxeter.  CaL 


Our  Readers  on  Septic  Tanks. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  25th  ap 
peared  an  article  on  Home  Improvement. 
It  interested  me  very  much.  In  1910  I 
put  in  my  house  a  water  system  with 
toilets,  bath,  etc.  About  75  feet  from  the 
house  I  dug  a  cesspool  about  10  feet  deep 
and  10  feet  square.  This  was  boarded  up 
with  redwood  and  a  glazed  sewer  pipe 
run  into  it.  Last  summer  it  ran  over 
once  or  twice.  Now  this  happens  every 
day.  We  run  into  it  all  the  house  waste 
and  water  from  laundry  work.  I  can 
readily  understand  the  septic  tank,  but 
what  troubles  me  is  getting  rid  of  the 
water  that  comes  from  it.  Mention  is 
made  in  the  article  that  the  arms  of 
drainage  tile  are  to  run  30  to  75  feet 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
My  ground  is  quite  sandy  where  the 
tank  and  the  tile  must  come  and  the 
land  has  grape  vines  on  it.  I  could  get 
to  a  piece  of  alfalfa  but  it  is  about  350 
feet  away  from  the  house.  I  am  afraid 
the  vines  will  close  up  the  pipes. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  take 
out  the  vines?  I  note  the  statement  that 
when  there  is  fear  of  tree  roots  closing 
up  the  openings'  the  ends  of  the  tile  shall 
be  left  open.  Now  this  ground  lies  rather 
level  and  the  only  way  I  can  think  would 
be  to  have  the  pipes  end  in  a  box  of  wood 
or  concrete  which  could  be  covered  up 
when  cultivating  to  prevent  filling  with 
dirt.  Can  any  other  plan  be  used?  You 
say  allow  four  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the 
tank  for  each  person.  This  allows  about 
30  gallons  of  water  per  day  per  person. 
Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  270  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  gives  the  average 
amount  for  each  person  as  60  to  100 
gallons.  Of  course  the  only  effect  if  the 
tank  is  too  small  is  that  it  must  empty 
oftener.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
assistance  and  reference  to  anything  that 
will  give  me  any  information. — W.  J. 
Possons,  Sanger. 

Before  going  into  detail  on  the  above 
inquiries  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  letter 
from  another  subscriber  who  makes  valu- 
able suggestions.  The  illustrations,  one 
published  before  and  criticized,  the  other 
showing  the  type  of  septic  tank  found 
satisfactory,  are  given. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor:    In  your  issue  of  January 
25th,  is  an  article  on  "Home  Improve- 
ment, No.  9,  A  Private  Sewer  System." 
I  notice  in  your  drawing  of  a  septic 


Second,  The  overflow  will  also  stop  up. 
Instead  of  leaving  the  bacteria  peaceably 
to  do  their  work  in  the  first  tank,  they 
will  be  drawn  through  the  overflow  until 
it  stops  up.  The  overflow  should  extend 
down  to  the  clear  water,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  blanket  of  bacteria.  The  same 
in  the  second  tank.  It  is  always  better 
to  have  three  tanks.  I  know  this  from 
experience  as  I  have  built  several.  The 
first  one  has  been  running  six  years  and 
never  one  particle  of  trouble.  When  put 
in  right  they  are  a  blessing,  but  put  in 
wrong,  they  are  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
■ — Mac,  Healdsburg. 

In  regard  to  the  points  brought  up  in 
the  first  letter.  If  the  cesspool  is  dried 
out  and  all  material  that  has  settled  is 
removed  it  will  probably  work  all  right 
for  a  considerable  time  at  least.  Prob- 
ably the  grease  and  other  material  has 
stopped  up  the  pores  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  size,  as  well  as  regarding  the 
whole  proposition  of  septic  tanks.  Those 
who  consider  the  septic  action  satisfac- 
tory claim  that  the  tanks  should  not  be 
emptied  too  often,  therefore  that  large 
tanks  are  better  than  small.  The  favor- 
able temperature  for  bacterial  action  in 
California  should  make  smaller  tanks  as 
good  here  as  larger  tanks  in  humid  and 
colder  climates. 

If  the  tile  drain  by  which  the  waste 
is  finally  led  into  the  soil  is  kept  open 
at  the  farther  end  to  allow  some  circu- 
lation of  air  the  roots  of  the  vines  should 
not  bother.  The  tile  could  end  in  a 
wooden  or  concrete  box  or  in  an  "L," 
one  side  of  which  extends  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  A  light  soil  like  that 
of  the  ranch  at  Sanger  is  ideal  for  the 
disposal  of  wastes.  The  length  of  the 
drain  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  If  a  drain 
proves  too  short  it  is  easy  and  inexpens- 
ive to  extend  it. 

A  description  of  other  ways  of  dispos- 
ing of  waste  water  from  the  house  that 
are  satisfactory  on  small  farms  would 
be  of  great  interest  and  help.  F.  W. 
Kerns,  agricultural  engineer,  has  been 
seen  about  the  problem  of  sewage  dis- 
posal on  the  farm  and  disapproves  of  the 
septic  system  for  that  purpose.  He  will 
explain  a  better  way  later. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  POSTS. 


THE  SYSTEM  CRITICIZED. 


To  the  Editor:  Ho«w  much  reinforcing 
is  necessary  to  make  concrete  posts 
tapering  from  3Vi  inches  to  6  inches,  and 
what  is  the  proper  portion  of  cement  to 
use?  Do  you  know  whether  there  are 
patents  on  certain  kinds  of  concrete 
posts? — F.  H.,  Wooldand. 

ANSWERED  BY  G.  D.  WARREN,  HENRY  COWELL 
LIME  AND  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

The  reinforcing  necessary  consists  of 


THE  SYSTEM  SUGGESTED. 

Two  Propositions  on  Septic  Tanks. 


tank,  what  I  consider  two  serious  mis- 
takes: First,  your  sewer  going  into  the 
tank  goes  too  deep  and  will  soon  clog  up. 
It   should   just   go   below   the  surface. 


four  pieces  placed  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  outer  side  of  the  post, 
that  is,  one  at  each  corner.  A  good  plan 
is  to  use  two  No.   12  smooth  fencing 


wires  twisted  once  around  each  of  the 
two  reinforcing  rods,  the  ends  will  nearly 
touch  the  sides  of  the  mold. 

Use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement, 
two  parts  of  sand  and  four  parts  ot 
crushed  rock  or  screen  gravel.  This 
would  mean  for  a  post  of  the  size  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  and  seven  feet  long, 
the  following  amounts  of  material  in 
cubic  feet  for  a  batch  enough  cc  make 
six  posts:  Cement,  1.5  cu.  ft.;  sand,  3  cu. 
ft.;  stone  or  gravel,  6  cu.  ft.,  and  would 
require  about  12  gallons  of  water.  There 
probably  are  patents  on  concrete  posts, 
but  we  have  no  data  at  hand  showing 
just  what  patents  have  been  issued  and 
what  they  cover. 

San  Francisco. 

SMALL  RANCHES 

Very  near  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco 

On  the  new  Oakland  and  Antioch  Ry. 

Cars  will  soon  be  running  direct  from 
the  Key  Route  Boats  to  Lafayette,  Walnut 
Creek  and  Concord. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

near  Large  Cities  are  the  money  makers. 

One  or  two  acres  as  good  as  twenty 
located  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  away. 


What's  the  use  of  raising  Anything  and 
giving  all  your  profits  to  the  Railroads 
or  Express  Companies. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

near  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
mean 

a  million  people  as  a  market 
at  your  door. 
Think  this  over. 


Always  get  land  near  large  population, 
Near  Electric  and  Steam  Transportation 
with  good  soil  conditions;  In  ideal  climatic 

and  healthful  locality, 
with    established    schools,    churches,  etc., 

etc. 

Where  you  can  grow  anything — 
Vegetables,   Fruits,   Berries,  Nuts,  Chick- 
ens. 

Just  what  the  ever  growing  population  of 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  all  the  Bay 
Cities  must  have; 

Where  you  can  live  in  the  Country 
and  have  all  the  city  comforts. 


This  is  land  worth  while  in  a  country 
worth  while. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  CO. 

734  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:  1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AliBIVCY.  INC., 
STOCKTON.  OIL. 
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Some  Effects  of  Cow  Testing. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess.] 

An  interesting  occurrence  in  Humboldt 
county  showed  the  value  of  testing  one's 
cows  to  see  how  much  fat  they  produced 
about  the  time  that  the  Ferndale  Cow 
Testing  Association  was  started.  A  dairy- 
man sold  out  his  place  and  herd  and 
pointed  out  to  the  buyer  two  cows  which 
he  said  were  so  unprofitable  that  they 
should  be  slaughtered.  The  buyer  de- 
cided to  fatten  them  up  a  little  before 
disposing  of  them,  but  before  they  were 
soid  joined  the  Association. 

One  of  the  cows  had  even  been  put  out 
of  her  string  and  the  boy  of  the  house 
was  milking  her.  He  insisted  that  her 
milk  be  tested  even  if  she  was  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  the  milk  proved  to  be 
so  rich  that  she  was  not  only  kept,  but 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  cows  in 
the  herd.  The  other  cow  also  gave  such 
rich  milk  that  her  life  was  saved  and 
she  too  proved  better  than  the  average. 
The  saving  of  these  two  cows  equaled 
the  cost  of  testing  the  whole  herd  for  a 
year.  Other  improvement  in  the  herd 
was  net  gain. 

This  experience  illustrates  the  way 
that  cow  testing  makes  for  continually 
richer  milk.  When  a  man  does  not  know 
how  rich  a  cow's  milk  is,  he  is  inclined 
to  favor  the  cow  that  gives  the  greatest 
weight  of  milk,  although  it  is  a  general 
tendency  that  the  more  milk  is  given,  the 
less  rich  it  is.  Therefore  by  selecting 
calves  from  the  heaviest  milkers  only, 
and  keeping  only  heavy  milkers  in  the 
herds  the  tendency  increases  to  have 
milk  that  is  ever  becoming  thinner. 
Testing  the  milk  to  see  how  fat  it  is 
works  the  other  way.  An  illustration  in 
the  same  Association  will  show  this 
tendency. 

A  certain  dairyman  found  when  he 
joined   the   Association   that   his  cows 


were  giving  milk  containing  about  3.8 
per  cent  fat.  Since  that  time  his  average 
test  has  risen,  by  selection  mainly,  though 
partly  to  using  a  pure  bred  Jersey  bull, 
to  about  4.4  per  cent,  with  the  milk  yield 
somewhat  less  than  under  the  blind  sys- 
tem of  working.  The  less  yield  of  milk, 
however,  is  due  largely  to  having  a 
greater  proportion  of  young  stock  than 
before  the  weeding  out  process  began. 
When  these  cows  are  older  the  amount 
of  milk  given  will  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  milk  given  by  their  predecessors. 

Testing  the  Bulls. — It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  just  as  valuable  testing 
can  be  done  on  bulls  as  on  cows  by  means 
of  the  test  of  the  daughters'  milk.  In 
fact  it  is  more  valuable  to  know  what 
milking  qualities  a  bull  will  give  to  his 
sons  and  daughters  than  it  is  to  know 
what  a  cow  will  do.  She  will  give  but 
one  calf  a  year,  the  bull  over  a  score. 

Although  a  bull  does  not  give  milk,  he 
has  an  equal  influence  with  the  dam  in 
influencing  the  milk  and  butter  fat  yield 
of  the  heifers.  If,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age test  of  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows  is 
:!.4  and  the  heifers  from  a  new  bull  give 
as  much  milk  as  would  be  expected  from 
good  Holstein  heifers  and  that  milk  tests 
on  the  average  3.8  or  3.6,  the  bull  is 
valuable  in  increasing  the  production  of 
butter  fat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
milk  flow  of  the  heifers  is  no  more  than 
up  to  standard,  but  the  average  test  drops 
to  3.0  or  3.1,  he  should  be  sold,  for  the 
lessened  richness  "of  the  milk  is  not  made 
up  by  any  increased  milk  production.  In 
other  words,  just  as  a  dairyman  would 
decide  on  the  value  of  a  cow  by  putting 
up  the  richness  of  her  milk  against  the 
amount  given,  so  would  he  judge  of  a 
bull  by  putting  up  the  milk  of  his  heifers 
against  .the  richness  of  the  milk. 

In  practice  in  cow  testing  associations, 


or  where  each  man  tests  his  cows  him- 
self, the  testing  is  always  followed  by 
the  keeping  of  good  bulls,  unless  the 
good  bulls  have  been  bought  first,  and  no 
dairyman  would  think  of  keeping  a  fine 
looking  bull  whose  daughters  were  un- 
satisfactory butter  producers  than  he 
would  of  keeping  a  cow  whose  milk  was 
so  thin  that  she  was  unprofitable. 

Likewise  it  has  saved  the  life  of  bulls 
who  have  proved  good  breeders.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of 
dairy  practice  that  many  dairymen  think 
they  must  have  young  bulls  and  then 
when  the  heifers  from  a  bull  are  old 
enough  to  breed  they  send  him  to  the 
block  and  buy  another  young  bull.  Thus 
they  never  breed  their  cows  to  a  bull 
whose  real  value  is  known.  Testing  cows 
has  saved  the  life  of  a  number  of  valu- 
able bulls,  even  if  a  second  bull  on  a 
small  herd  has  had  to  be  purchased  for 
the  heifers  and  even  when  the  first  bull 
was  sold  it  has  made  another  market  for 
him  than  the  block. 

Testing  thus  helps  the  industry  all 
along.  It  saves  all  the  good  cows  and 
weeds  out  the  poor  ones.  It  makes  the 
dairyman  keep  good  bulls  and  makes  him 
see  that  those  bulls  are  good  sires.  It 
makes  every  heifer  calf  on  the  place  have 
a  high  value  and  meaias  that  where 
enough  testing  is  done  in  a  locality  only 
good  heifers  from  good  bulls  and  out  of 
good  cows  are  raised.  It  raises  the 
standard  of  dairying  and  gives  that  local- 
ity a  reputation  that  is  worth  something 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  stock  sold. — 
D.  J.  W. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  ALFALFA? 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  alfalfa 
shall  I  plant,  common  Turkestan  or  what 
not? — Dairyman,  El  Casco,  Riverside 
County. 

Nobody  knows  yet  which  is  the  best 
alfalfa  to  plant.  Although  the  Arabian 
has  been  more  favorably  reported  from 


Southern  California  than  from  other 
points  of  the  State  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  it  is  oetter  on  the  whole  than 
the  common  variety.  The  Turkestan  is 
more  highly  regarded  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  because  of  its 
quicker  winter  growth,  and  yet  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  one  does  not  lose  more 
in  the  summer  than  may  be  gained  in  the 
winter  because  the  common  alfalfa  seems 
to  be  a  better  summer  grower  than  the 
Turkestan.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  only  safe  thing  to  advise  at  the  mo- 
ment is  to  make  the  main  sowing  of  the 
common  alfalfa  and  put  a  little  of  each 
of  the  other  kinds  that  may  be  available 
in  so  that  you  may  note  the  comparative 
summer  and  winter  growths  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds. 


Warrant ad  to  Glvm  Sat  la  f  Mellon. 


Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  8afe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameneaa  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Curea  all  akin  diseaaei  or  "Paraaites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Remove!  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  It  Is  Invaluable. 

"t>«T  bottle  of  Caustio  Balaam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  (rive  eatiuiactlon. Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex. 

firesa,  charges  paid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
ta  use.  f7*Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


CATERPILLAR 

The  popularity  of  the  Caterpillar  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  tractor  that  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  farm  work. 
It  will  plow,  harrow,  seed,  haul  freight,  pump  water,  run  feed  mills,  saw  wood,  or  do  any  of  the  numerous  jobs  that  must  be  done.   It  is  not 

confined  to  any  one  particular  line  of  work,  but  is  a  perfect  utility  tractor. 

The  smooth  steel  track,  with  its  enormous  ground  bearing  surface,  permits  the  Caterpillar  to  work  regardless  of  road  or  weather  con- 
ditions. It  will  plow  in  wet  weather,  when  much  of  the  plowing  should  be  done.  It  will  harrow  and  seed  just  as  successfully  as  it  will  plow. 
It  has  sufficient  traction  at  all  times,  and  on  account  of  its  weight  being  distributed  over  such  a  large  area,  it  cannot  pack  the  land. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE.    IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  \ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Peoria,  111.  Portland,  Oregon.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Calgary,  Canada.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Catalog  TE48P.  This 
does  not 'Obligate  me  in  any  way. 
Yours  truly, 

Name   

Address   


February  15,  1913 
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Permanence  of  the  Stock  Business. 


In  his  address  before  the  Irrigation 
Congress  recently  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw  sign- 
ed for  permanent  profit  in  live  stock  in- 
dustries, as  follows: 

•'The  reasons  for  the  stability  of  the 
live  stock  business  in  the  future  are  many. 
The  include  the  following:  (1)  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  consumers 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  is  increasing 
in  much  faster  ratio  than  the  animals 
which  produce  these  products.  The  same 
line  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  wool 
and  poultry  and  the  products  of  poultry. 
The  statistics  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  make 
this  claim  absolutely  certain.  In  1902, 
the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United 
States  was  16,697,000  in  1912,  20,699,000, 
an  increase  of  but  4,022,000  in  the  ten 
year  period.  In  1902  the  cattle  other  than 
milch  cows  numbered  44,728,000,  and  in 
1912,  37,260,000,  a  decrease  of  7,468,000. 
In  1912  the  sheep  of  the  United  States 
numbered  62,059,000,  and  in  1912,52,362,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  9,677,000.  In  1902  the 
swine  numbered  48,699,000,  and  in  1912, 
65,410,000,  an  increase  of  16,711,000." 

Reasons  for  Advance. — In  the  face  of 
such  facts,  why  should  the  prices  of  dairy 
products  and  meat  remain  stationary. 
Why  should  they  not  climb  to  the  absence 
of  a  meat  trust?  During  the  ten  year 
period  referred  to,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows  was  a  trifle  over 
4,000,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
increase  in  population  was  not  far  from 
20,000,000.  In  the  ten  year  period  re- 
ferred to,  the  cattle  other  than  milch 
cows,  that  is  cattle  kept  for  meat  pro- 
duction became  fewer  by  nearly  7,500,000 
at  the  end  of  the  period  than  were  at  the 
beginning,  and  sheep  declined  in  numbers 
by  about  11,500,000.  True,  there  was  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  swine  of  a  little 
more  than  16,500,000  but  that  increase  in 
the  production  of  meat  would  not  nearly 
offset  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  the 
same  from  cattle  and  sheep.  Think  of  it. 
In  the  ten  year  period,  the  eaters  of  meat 
increased  by  somewhere  between  15,000,- 
000  and  20,000,000  and  the  production  of 
meat  decreased  by  many,  many  millions 
of  pounds. 

Irrigated  Stock  Feeding. — The  reward 
to  those  who  take  up  this  work  on  intel- 
ligent lines  is  sure,  and  in  no  instances 
is  it  so  sure  as  when  conducted  on  irrigat- 
ed lands.  The  most  stable  returns  in 
agriculture  are  those  that  will  come  to 
the  growers  of  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products.  Covering  a  period  of  years 
they  will  also  be  the  most  remunerative. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  all  countries 
where  live  stock  have  been  numerously 
kept  on  the  arable  farm.  The  demand 
for  these  will  increase  rather  than  grow 
less  and  values  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  Those  who  will  pay  the  price 
in  the  labor  of  keeping  live  stock  on  the 
irrigated  farm  are  sure  of  a  rich  reward. 

Why  Permanence?. — Years  must  pass 
before  prices  for  dairy  products  and  meat 
will  grow  less.  Time  is  called  for  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  production  of 
swine.    In  a  single  season  the  market  for 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 


RIPON,  CAL. 


potatoes  may  be  so  far  influenced  by  a 
largefl  crop  as  to  cut  the  price  in  two.  In 
one  season  the  yield  of  the  whole  wheat 
crop  may  be  also  increased  as  to  make 
the  margin  of  profit  very  low.  So  it  may 
be  with  some  other  lines,  as  for  instance 
fruits.  But  such  a  result  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  line  of  live  stock  produc- 
tion. Time  is  called  to  make  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  production  of  live 
stock  or  of  the  products  of  the  same. 
Unless  it  is  possible  to  so  increase  the 
production  of  live  stock  that  it  will  more 
than  keep  pace  with  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, the  price  of  meats  must  be  still 
higher." 


BLEEDING  FOR  BLACKLEG. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  several  ar- 
ticles in  your  paper  on  blackleg,  and  it 
seems  strange  to  me  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  an  operation  that  is  an  absolute 
preventive,  namely,  bleeding  in  the  feet. 
The  operation  is  simple.  Take  all  cat- 
tle under  two  years  old,  throw  them,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  make  an  incision  in 
front  and  center  just  above  the  hoof, 
exposing  the  vein,  place  the  point  of  knife 
under  the  vein  and  sever  it  just  above 
where  it  divides  in  two.  Do  this  on  all 
four  feet  and  the  animal  is  immune  ever 
after.  This  is  100%  effective.  If  the 
animal  already  has  blackleg  the  blood 
from  the  vein  will  be  black  and  clotted, 
but  it  will  recover.  Thomas  Mee. 

Fernley,  Nevada. 

Possibly  the  reason  that  no  special 
mention  of  bleeding  is  made  is  that  it 
is  not  considered  the  preventive  that  it 
once  was.  Some  people  appear  to  have 
fair  success  with  it,  and  others  no  suc- 
cess at  all.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry states  that  the  evidence  indicates 
that  bleeding,  nerving,  roweling  or  seton- 
ing  have  neither  curative  nor  protective 
value  and  therefore  should  be  discarded 
for  vaccination. 


FEED  TROUBLE  OF  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  relieve  a 
horse  that  balls  up  on  alfalfa  at  the  time 
of  the  first  symptoms.  I  have  been  both- 
ered considerably  with  this,  and  although 
1  know  the  symptoms,  Dean  never  seem 
to  relieve  the  pain  before  the  veterinary 
is  called.  Farmer. 

Salida. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Give  the  following  prescription: 

Fluid  extract  Cannabis  Indica,  3  oz. 

Sulphuric  ether,  2  oz. 

Spirits  turpentine,  3  oz. 

Oil  peppermint,  10  drops. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  24  oz. 

Mix.  Give  one-half  at  once,  balance  in 
one  hour.  If  not  relieved  give  several 
hot-water  soap-sud  injections. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


ABNORMAL  THIRST  OF  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  with 
an  abnormal  desire  for  water.  I  notice 
(hat  in  drinking  she  always  wants  more 
than  the  others.  I  also  notice  she  per- 
spires more  freely  in  the  harness  and 
even  will  sweat  in  the  barn  at  night.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  this? 

Escalon.  New  Subscriber. 

ANSWER  BV  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Your  horse  has  kidney  affection,  prob- 
ably due  to  feeding  hay  rich  in  alkalines. 
You  will  probably  ask  why  the  other 
horses  do  not  show  similar  symptoms,  and 
I  will  answer  that  the  sick  one  is  predis- 
posed. Treatment:  Change  the  feed  and 
give  one  quart  of  thick  flaxseed  tea  three 
times  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSET 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,   all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Proline,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WANTED — High-class  dairy  cows  in  car- 
load lots.  Springers  and  fresh  cows  pre- 
ferred. None  but,choice  stock  consid- 
ered. Give  full  description  and  price 
list  in  first  letter.  H.  N.  Woodward,  Los 
Molinos,  Tehama  Co.,  Cal. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE — Several  most 
excellently  bred  bulls,  6  mos.  to  2  yrs. 
old,  $50  to  $125.  Carden  City  Sanitarium, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.   

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES— 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M,  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

CARLOAD  OF  PERCHERON  STALLIONS; 
all  State  inspected  and  sound  frame, 
work  horse  price  up.  Horses  exchanged. 
Write  for  folder.  Horses  at  State  Fair 
Grounds.  M.  T.  Bernard,  Box  218,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.   KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets     Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Care  Is  the  old  reli- 
able, Safe  remedy  for  al!  cases  of  spavin, 
splint,  curb,  ringbone,  bony  growth  and  lame- 
ness from  other  causes.  It  keeps  the  horses 
working— not  loafing.  What  It  has  done  for 
others  It  will  do  for  you.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's   Spavin  Cures 

handy  so  you  can  use  It  quickly  when  the  need 
arises.  A  one  dollar  bottle  may  save  a  uorse 
tor  you.  It's  worth  while  to  be  ready.  Ask 
your  druggist  the  next  time  you  are  In  town. 
Tear  this  advertisement  out  to  remind  you. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  tl.00  a  bottle; 
6  fores.OO.  Keep  It  In  the  house  for  family  use, 
as  well  as  In  the  stable.   Get  a  copy  of  "A 

Treatise  on  the  Horse"  at  your  druggists 
or  write  to 

DR.  B.  J.   KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  t  RAN  CISCO 


THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

833  3«th  Ave.  or  818  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  267,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Hatching  With  Hens;  Hen  Incubators. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Most  of  you  have  seen  advertisements 
of  the  "Natural  Hen  Incubators,"  but 
perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  it 
really  meant  hen  hatching.  At  least,  it 
did  not  to  me  until  I  sent  the  natural  hen 
man  $8.00  to  see  what  sort  of  incubator 
it  was.  Then  I  found  out  that  the  joke 
was  on  me,  for  I  had  been  using  the 
natural  incubator  for  years.  And,  what  is 
more.  I  brought  the  idea  with  me  across 
the  Atlantic,  for  years  ago  1  knew  an  old 
lady  that  raised  ducks  and  poultry  for  a 
living  and  she  did  all  her  hatching  with 
hens  set  in  boxes  along  one  side  of  a 
shed. 

As  room  was  precious  with  her  she 
had  one  tier  of  boxes  on  top  of  another, 
and  after  feeding  one  row  of  chickens 
she  would  put  them  back  on  the  nests 
and  let  out  another  row  to  feed. 

Now  any  handy  man  or  woman  can 
make  a  natural  hen  incubator;  the  only 
requisites  are  some  boards,  nails  and 
hammer.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a 
medium  size  as  a  small  one  if  you  have 
the  material  and  I  should  add,  the  room, 
for  unless  you  have  a  place  to  make  It 
where  the  hens  can  be  secluded  it  will  be 
of  very  little  service. 

To  make  you  will  need  three  boards, 
say  twelve  feet  long,  and  fourteen  inches 
wide.  One  board  is  the  back,  one  the  top 
and  the  other  is  to  cut  up  for  partitions. 
The  front  is  made  into  small  doors  with 
one  inch  mesh  poultry  wire,  and  the 
nests  set  on  the  ground  proper,  which 
should  be  made  clean  and  sanitary  to 
begin  with.  Now  on  the  ground  put  a 
half  of  a  gunny  sack  covered  with  coal 
oil,  on  that  put  some  nice  soft  nest 
material  and  some  dummy  eggs  for  your 
hens  to  sit  on  until  they  get  settled. 


S.   C.   WHITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  I. ufg  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
_  ing  for  chickens, 
details  of  a  Complete 
of  Feeding. 


with 
System 

Will  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

^Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  j 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  lA  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.  No  crowding,  pii 
ins  up.  sweating  or  chilling.  Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.  Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


I  never  remove  a  hen  to  a  strange  nest 
until  night,  then  I  put  her  on  a  few  hard 
boiled  incubator  eggs  or  some  china  eggs, 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  I  have  any 
tiouble. 

Feed  Yard. — Now  having  made  your 
incubator  is  just  one-half  of  the  job,  the 
next  thing  is  to  make  a  yard  to  feed  in. 
This  can  either  be  individual  yards, 
which  are  best,  though  more  trouble  to 
make,  or  it  can  be  made  in  one  or  two 
yards  just  as  the  person  likes.  The  in- 
dividual yards  are  really  labor  savers 
in  the  end,  because  food  and  water  can 
be  placed  in  them  for  each  hen,  and  all 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  open  up  the 
gate  in  the  morning,  and  close  it  after 
the  hens  have  fed.  Each  hen  goes  back 
on  her  own  nest  and  the  danger  of 
broken  eggs,  or  two  hens  crowding  on 
one  nest  is  avoided. 

When  larger  yards  are  made  there  is 
more  care  needed  to  see  that  the  hens  go 
back  on  the  right  nests,  and  that  two  do 
not  crowd  on  one  nest  and  leave  one  for 
the  eggs  to  get  chilled,  so  altogether,  the 
small  one  hen  yards  are  the  best  in  the 
end. 

For  small  hens  these  nests  could  be 
made  of  twelve  inch  boards,  but  the  four- 
teen inch  gives  more  room  and  makes  it 
cooler  and  more  comfortable  for  the  hens 
whether  large  or  small. 

Now  there  are  some  that  may  wonder 
why  the  gunny  sack  is  necessary,  or  the 
coal  oil.  Sacking  holds  oil  better  than 
most  other  available  material  and  coal 
oil  is  a  sure  preventative  of  mites.  Don't 
forget  that  mites  have  an  especial  fancy 
for  setting  hens,  these  little  pests  are  not 
without  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence 
and  they  know  that  a  setting  hen  will 
often  sit  true  while  they  sap  the  life 
blood  from  her.  But  coal  oil  protects  the 
hen  for  they  will  not  face  it  under  any 
conditions.  The  fine  nest  material  over 
the  coal  oil  sack  is  to  protect  the  eggs 
and  the  skin  of  the  hens  body,  so  you 
see  all  these  things  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

If  we  are  to  keep  even  in  the  poultry 
business,  in  these  times  of  high  priced 
feed  and  low  priced  eggs  we  can't  afford 
to  take  any  chances,  and  setting  hens 
without  some  protection  from  mites  is 
taking  long  chances. 

Setting  Hens  cm  Boxes. — When  only 
one  or  two  hens  are  to  be  set  and  we 
have  no  particular  place  where  they  can 
be  put  away  from  the  flock,  a  drygoods 
box  may  be  pressed  into  service.  A  box, 
say  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  does  very  well;  make  a  nest  as  in 
the  case  of  the  incubator,  in  one  end  of 
the  box  and  dust  your  hen  well,  then  put 
her  on  the  dummy  eggs  until  she  settles 
down  to  business,  put  feed  and  water  in 
the  other  end  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  small  amount  of  trouble  the  hen 
will  give  you.  Some  people  shut  a  hen 
up  and  forget  to  let  her  off  to  feed  for 
several  days  and  then  abuse  the  hen  be- 
cause she  breaks  an  egg.  Well,  if  they 
would  break  all  the  eggs  it  would  only 
be  justice  in  many  cases,  for  it  beats 
everything  how  cruel  some  very  nice 
people  can  be,  when  it  comes  to  an 
animal. 

Setting  a  hen  appears  such  a  simple 
matter,  that  most  people  pay  no  attention 
to  it  other  than  to  put  some  eggs  under  a 
hen  and  trust  to  luck.  Well  there  is 
what  is  called  "dutch  luck"  in  this  as  in 
everything  else,  but  it  pays  best  to  do  a 
thing  right  and  make  your  own  luck. 

Hatching  Time. — By  making  a  twelve 
foot  incubator  for  the  hens  it  is  possible 
to  get  quite  a  large  hatch  off  at  one  time. 
By  testing  the  eggs  out  as  one  would  in 
artificial  incubating  the  eggs  can  be 
doubled  up  and  a  part  of  the  hens  given 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  oi 
write  us,  tending 
his 


Ask  na 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles, 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BAST  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  egge.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  ahove  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  75 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  AM,  BRBBDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITB  >VV\\noTTES — RHODi:  INI, Wit  lti:os  \MJ 

BARRED  PI,V>ioith  ROOKS. 
KGGS  at  $G  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABV  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


You  can't  nll'ord  In  Inke  chances  when  buying  chlckN,  nntl 
when  yon  deal  «ith  u.i  you  are  aNMiircd  of  the  beat. 


Our  stock  of  S.  C,  White  Leghorn*  Is  the  result  of  1!0  yearn 
of  cnreful  ami  Intelligent  breeding. 

When  you  get  chicks  from  um  you  are  certain  of  a  Htock 
that  In  vigorous  and  of  the  best  laying  strain  in  the  country. 
Pelves  and  literature  gladly  sent  free  on  request. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

Box  1003.  (Incorporated) 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

The  "FRESH  AIR"  makes  the  chicks 
happy. 

The  "ECONOMY"  makes  the  poultryman 
happy. 

No  foul  or  burned-out  air  for  the  chicks 
to  breathe  either  day  or  night.  Impure 
air  makes  chicks  weak  and  subject  to  va- 
rious disorders. 

No  big  oil  bills  to  pay.    Takes  only  Iff 
gal.  of  engine  distillate  to  keep  1200  chicks 
warm  and  comfortable  for  24  hours. 
Kor  further  information  write  to 


H.  A.  GEORGE 


Day  Scene. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


R.  F.  D.  2 


Don't  IVfake  a  Mistake! 

ItEMEMBEK,  there  is  but  one  Jubilee  Incubator. 
Our  customers  say  that  there  is  but  ONE  Incubator, 
the  "JUBILEE." 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  we  have  to  saw 
It  s  Free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
givte  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CAR  I.  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Pctalumn,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  um  more 
and  better  chick* 
are  raised,  with  ^4 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
ful method.  * 
PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 
*  PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 
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This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distil'ate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil, 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Ar.-nl.org  Patent  Stovo.  county  in  the  United  States. 
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GUARANTEE 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


money  has  also  been  paid  back  except 
tor  a  small  proportion.  The  credit  of 
eastern  Colorado  farmers  with  the  banks 
was  never  so  good  as  at  present  on  ac- 
count of  the  crops  produced  last  year. 
The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  arrange  a 
credit  system  by  which  the  dry  farmers 
can  stock  up  with  dairy  cows  and  poultry 
so  as  to  got  away  from  the  uncertainties 
of  grain  growing,  which  will  never  make 
good  as  a  steady  diet. 


HEATING  OF  KAFIR  CORN. 

We  do  not  have  much  trouble  in  this 
line,  for  three  reasons,  probably.  Our 
seed  is  ripened  dry,  the  air  is  dry  during 
the  fall  after  storing  and  California  does 
very  little  bulk  storage  in  bins,  etc.,  but 
stores  all  grains  in  sacks.  Still  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  about  the  trouble  from 
heating. 

Mr.  Steinel,  the  Colorado  editor  of  the 
Southwest  Trail,  has  been  putting  in 
several  years  studying  this  peculiar  crop 
and  gives  us  the  picture  on  this  page  to 
show  how  an  average  harvest  comes  out 
when  the  season  is  right.  Some  precau- 
tion must  be  observed  in  keeping  the 
threshed  grain  over  winter.  When  the 
germinating  season  comes  in  the  spring 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  In  kafir  corn 
as  well  as  mi'.o  to  start  the  growing  pro- 
cess sufficiently  to  develop  heat  enough 
to  injure  the  grain.  Kafir  corn  harvested 
in  a  dry  fall  thoroughly  cured  before  be- 
ing threshed  and  kept  apparently  bone 
dry  through  the  winter  in  a  dry  and  well 

nrotpctod    bin    will    nften     in    warm  wet 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  tcreuteNl  Mucceaa;  with  llstn  of 
tarielien  bent  adapted  to  the  dlflVrrat 
«t-rf loan  of  the  state. 


By  Edward  .1.  WI<-k»oa.  A.  M. 

Dean  ami  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  '"Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field  ";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
member  National  Council  Horticul 
tin-e.  etc. 


Tlie  book  dcNt-rlbm  (be  best  methodx 
and  aiipliuurcM  In  u»e  hy  the  fon-iiiONt 
and  niOMl  extensive  fruit  growing  In- 
dustry In  the  world. 

Sl«e  of  |iaKi",  (lot)  pages,  bound  In 

cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


HUME.  ( !  \  It  K  I  AGE  PPTJMID.  »3  THE 
COPY. 
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POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  llock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC. — Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the  West. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel"  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  appioval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
ery, Box  29,  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS — Page 
strain;  a  few  at  $3.00.  W.  L.  Bowland, 
R.  D.  fi,  Santa  Ana. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY' — February  spe- 
cial, cockerels  $2.50  each;  five  for  $10. 
Write  for  "Mating  List."  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Ague  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks,  from  selected  stock.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
N.  G.  Carpenter,  Box  14,  Sacramento. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  REMEDY  —  For 
colds,  roup,  pip,  canker  and  diphtheria. 
50c  the  bottle. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  ^San  Gregorior  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


fresh  eggs  to  hatch  a  few  days  later. 

When  the  hens  are  due  to  hatch  they 
should  be  closed  up  and  kept  on  the  nests. 
Of  course  it  may  be  advisable  in  the  case 
of  a  nervous  hen  to  remove  the  chicks, 
otherwise  they  will  do  as  well  if  left  until 
the  hatch  is  off. 

Now  here  is  another  saving  in  setting 
a  number  of  hens  at  once,  the  chicks  can 
be  given  to  part  of  the  hens,  and  the  rest 
may  be  put  back  in  the  yards  to  go  on 
with  e?g  producing.  And  when  it  comes 
to  quality,  I  hope  no  one  will  dispute  the 
fact  that  hen  hatched  chicks  are  better, 
stronger,  and  that  they  grow  faster  if 
provided  for  right,  than  machine  hatched 
chicks. 

But  here  is  another  strange  paradox, 
the  very  people  who  will  care  for  a 
scrubby  lot  of  incubator  chicks  and  spend 
hours  caring  for  and  cleaning  out,  will 
totally  neglect  a  good  batch  of  hen 
hatched  chicks  and  throw  all  responsi- 
bility on  poor  old  biddy.  They  won't  even 
give  her  feed  for  her  brood,  and  she  has 
to  drag  the  chicks  around  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  hustling  a  liv- 
ing for  her  family. 

Cleanliness. — Now  if  given  half  a 
chance  a  hen  will  be  clean,  but  if  kept 
confined  in  a  close  pen  with  no  place  to 
exercise  the  pen  soon  becomes  filthy  and 
lice  breed  very  fast;  then  the  chicks  get 
them  and  commence  to  die.  But  the  hen 
is  not  to  blame,  because  if  given  her 
liberty  she  will  do  her  part  towards  keep- 
ing clean,  but  she  needs  help  in  the  shape 
of  a  dusting  about  once  in  two  weeks. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  do  everything,  and  the  wrong  way  is 
almost  always  the  hard  way,  but  human 
nature  is  so  built  that  we  mistake  the 
hard  for  the  easy,  and  we  are  always  on 
the  look  out  for  easy  street.  The  poultry 
business  appears  to  the  general  run  of 
people  so  easy,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  mirage 
to  them  when  they  get  into  it  they  find 
it  is  not  what  it  appeared  to  be. 

And  yet  if  the  work  is  systemized,  as 
other  work  is,  there  is  nothing  hard  or 
laborious  about  it.  It  is  only  the  slip- 
shod, hap-hazard  methods  of  doing  things 
that  make  it  hard  and  these  are  the  meth- 
ods that  eat  up  the  profits.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness of  small  details,  like  the  setting  of 
a  hen,  all  the  little  things  must  be  at- 
tended to  if  we  want  to  get  a  good  hatch, 
and  at  no  time  during  the  three  weeks 
the  hen  or  machine  is  incubating  must 
the  owner  be  off  the  job.  The  nest,  the 
hen  and  the  eggs  are  one  part  of  the 
deal,  the  man  or  woman  who  is  overlook- 
ing the  job  is  the  other  and  in  order  that 
the  eggs  develop  into  chicks  both  hen  and 
man  must  be  johnny  on  the  spot  every 
bit  of  the  time. 


DRY  FARMERS  CREDIT  GOOD. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  commentary  on  the 
integrity  of  the  dry  farmers,  says  the 
Denver  Field  and  Farm,  to  announce  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  to  them, 
most  of  which  was  expended  for  seed, 
has  been  paid  back  to  the  Commerce  In- 
vestment Company  of  this  city.  This 
concern  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized  two 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
needy  farmers.  More  than  $10,0(10  was 
loaned  without  running  to  Wall  street 
for  it  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  is 
now  outstanding.  Several  times  as  much 
money  was  loaned  to  the  farmers  by  the 
banks  of  Denver  and  vicinity  and  this 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Liverniore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CATHARTIC  — 
Cleanses  the  fowls,  revives  their  appe- 
tites.   25c  the  box. 


weather  in  the  spring,  become  so  hot  that 
one  can  hardly  bear  his  hand  in  it.  This 
heating  often  occurs  in  a  dry  bin  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  extra  moist- 
ure to  reach  the  grain,  except  that  con- 
tained in  the  air  in  the  building.  Thor- 
oughly dried  kafir  and  milo  shipped  to  the 
East  from  our  dry  country  in  the  spring 
will  often  become  very  hot  in  the  car 
when  it  reaches  a  point  where  the 
weather  is  damp  and  warm.  When  kafir 
begins  to  heat,  it  must  be  moved  at  once 
and  air  allowed  to  play  around  the  grains. 
This  will  stop  the  heating  for  several 
days  and  when  the  grain  begins  to  heat 
again  the  aerating  process  must  be  re- 
peated. In  small  bins  the  heating  can  be 
kept  in  check  by  shoveling  the  grain  over 
as  often  as  it  begins  to  get  warm.  It  is 
the  custom  in  elevators  to  take  kafir  corn 
when  it  begins  to  heat  and  move  it  from 
one  bin  to  another,  the  grain  getting 
sufficient  air  in  this  movement  to  keep 
it  cool  for  some  time.  If  the  tendency  to 
heat  is  very  strong,  the  kafir  corn  is 


To  Exterminate 
GROtnVD     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  aliio 
HORER.s,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    en  Fruit 
Tree» 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
\\  HEELER,  REY\OI,D.s  A  STAUFFER, 
offlrn    «24   Calif srala  s»  Praiclic*. 


passed  through  a  blast  of  cold  air  as  it  is 
changed  from  one  bin  to  another. 


The  Farmers'  Short  Courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  will  be  held  during  the 
eleven  days  from  February  IS  to  28.  They 
will  be  composed  of  a  series  of  Individual 
lectures  upon  various  subjects,  rather 
than  courses  with  several  lectures  upon 
one  subject. 


The  J;  A.  Hannah  ranch,  south  and  wesl 
of  Stralhmore,  Tulare  comity,  consisting 
of  2740  acres  of  tillable  land,  has  been 
sold  for  $100  per  acre  to  J.  F.  Weatherby, 
a  Los  Angeles  capitalist. 
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GOSSIP  ABOUT  ALFALFA  MILL- 
ING. 


The  Denver  Field  and  Farm  has  surely 
gathered  together  about  all  the  gossip 
there  is  on  this  subject.    Read  it: 

The  alfalfa  millers  are  trying  to  in- 
crease interest  in  the  growth  of  alfalfa 
and  the  manufacture  of  alfalfa  meal. 
This  macerating  business  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas has  grown  until  some  of  these  estab- 
lishments rank  in  size  to  the  largest 
flouring  mills  in  the  United  States.  In 
all  sections  where  alfalfa  meal  is  being 
used  it  continues  to  grow  in  demand, 
which  indicates  that  it  gives  satisfaction. 
When  properly  milled  it  improves  the 
meal  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  availa- 
ble- digestible  nutrients.  Feeders  who  study 
their  forage  have  come  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  feeding  alfalfa  meal  and 
alfalfa  mixed  feeds  over  hay.  They  would 
no  more  think  of  feeding  alfalfa  hay 
without,  grinding  it  than  they  would  corn 
without  cracking  it.  or  barley  without 
rolling.  Feeders  of  stock  realize  that  in 
order  to  improve  their  breeds  they  must 
give  the  same  careful  attention  to  the 
selection  of  feeds  as  they  do  to  the  choice 
of  breeds. 

Widens  the  Hay  Trade. — An  alfalfa 
mill  furnishes  farmers  a  wide  outlet  for 
their  crops.  Alfalfa  hay  is  bulky,  and 
for  this  reason  can  only  be  shipped  a  com- 
paratively short  distance,  limiting  the 
market,  although  we  have  sent  it  as  far 
as  New  England.  When  put  into  meal 
and  packed  into  heavy  jute  sacks,  it  can 
be  easily  handled  and  stored  into  small 
space,  hauled  long  distances,  without 
waste,  and  railroads  can  transport  twice 
as  much  meal  as  baled  hay  with  the  same 
equipment.  Railroads  recognize  this  ad- 
vantage and  everywhere  have  made  a 
cheaper  rate  on  meal  than  on  hay.  Thus 
about  W/r  of  the  money  paid  as  freight 
to  the  railroad  company  is  saved  to  the 
community.  The  markets  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards  are  open  to  our 
alfalfa  meal,  while  the  high  freight  rate 
on  hay  precludes  heavy  shipments  to  such 
distances.  This  brings  new  money  in 
from  afar  and  we  have  always  observed 
that  this  is  the  best  kind  of  revenue  to 
receive,  for  it  is  borrowing  from  distant 
Paul  to  pay  Peter  at  home.  Besides  this, 
it  gives  the  farmer  a  wider  market  for 
the  wheat  and  barley  that  is  used  in  the 
alfalfa  mixed  feed.  While  alfalfa  was 
always  profitable  before  the  advent  of  the 
alfalfa  mill,  it  never  had  as  satisfactory 
markets. 

The  extent  of  the  meal  business  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  68 
mills,  costing  about  $250,000  in  these  four 
States,  and  sixteen  are  in  Colorado. 

Rations  Bai.axckd  ix  the  Mill. — Al- 
falfa meal  is  to  animals  what  vegetables 
are  to  persons.  If  >a  workingman  should 
eat  only  meat  for  a  week,  the  chances 
are  that  his  digestive  system  would  not 
be  in  the  best  of  condition.  It  is  the 
same  with  animals.  The  alfalfa  meal  is 
mixed  with  corn,  wheat  and  oats  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  that  vegetables  do  in 
our  diet  own  diet,  making  a  balanced 
ration.  The  meal  is  made  from  the  en- 
tire alfalfa  plant  which  is  cut  and  cured 
just  as  it  would  be  for  hay,  then  it  is 
taken  to  the  mill  and  ground.  The  hay 
is  loaded  in  wagons  and  driven  into  long 
mill  sheds.  The  hay  is  thrown  on  a  con- 
veyor and  is  carried  to  the  grinder,  which 
breaks  the  hay  into  pieces  about  an 
eigth  of  an  inch  long.  A  suction  fan 
draws  the  ground  product  away  from  the 
cylinder  through  a  tin  tube  into  sacks 
holding  100  pounds  of  the  meal.  Then  it 
is  shipped  to  cities  where  there  are  mix- 
ers. There  the  meal  is  mixed  with  grain 
and  sacked  for  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Portarle  Mills.— The  latest  proposi- 
tion  in   this   manner  of   utilizing  our 


The  Benicia  Angle  Steel  Harrow 


The  frames  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  angle  or  L-steel  of  hi<rh  earbon.  which  are  bolted  together, 
forming  a  square  steel  tube,  combining  the  greatest  possible  strength  with  the  least  weight.  These 
bars  are  then  formed  into  sections  with  twenty-four  teeth  each,  which  are  held  in  position  by  steel 
braces,  making  it  impossible  for  the  harrow  to  get  out  of  shape. 

The  teeth,  which  are  of  a  peculiar  pattern  and  of  high-grade  steel,  are  made  especially  to  order 
for  us.  They  are  attached  to  the  frame  very  securely,  being  passed  through  square  holes  and  fastened 
in  position  by  means  of  bolts,  which  make  them  adjustable  and  enable  the  operator  to  lower  them  at 
will,  keeping  them  perfectly  even  at  the  point  and  utilizing  their  entire  length,  without  weakening  them 
with  threads,  as  is  the  ease  with  many  other  steel  harrows. 

The  chain  is  used  only  on  the  3,  4.  5  and  6  section  bar.  All  harrows  furnished  with  teeth  %  x  % 
inch.    Also  drag  bars  with  two  or  more  sections. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers 


Factory :  Benicia,  Cal. 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


greatest  forage  crop  is  the  individual  or 
portable  mills  that  are  now  manufac- 
tured and  put  out  in  great  numbers  for 
the  practical  use  of  ranchmen  who  de- 
sire to  feed  the  ground  product  on  their 
own  places.  There  has  been  a  perfect 
furore  in  the  acquirement  of  these  little 
plants  during  the  last  year  or  two  and 
the  best  ranches  where  heavy  feeding  is 
done  are  putting  them  in  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  turned  out  by  the  factories.  The 
most  of  the  manufacturing  of  these  ma- 
chines, if  in  fact  not  all  of  it,  is  done  in 
Colorado  which  shows  how  we  are  going 
ahead  right  along  in  one  way  or  another. 
Inventive  geniuses  are  turning  out  these 
machines  so  that  they  will  not  only  work 
up  the  alfalfa,  but  will  grind  and  mix 
all  kinds  of  grain  in  any  desired  ratio 
so  that  the  product  coming  out  of  the 
spout  is  a  balanced  ration  itself.  Some 
of  these  machines  even  go  so  far  as  to 
use  the  waste  molasses  from  the  sugar 
mills,  with  the  grinding  and  mixing  all 
done  at  one  process  which  makes  them 
a  very  economic  proposition.  The  man 
who  spends  a  few  hundred  dollars  for 
one  of  these  outfits  will  save  the  cost  of 
it  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  surelv  beats  false  teeth  for  cows! 


SIMPLE  DURABLE  WHITEWASH. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  give  me  a 
receipt  for  a  durable  whitewash  which 
can  be  prepared  simply  and  in  large  quan- 
ties?  Several  buildings  on  the  ranch 
will  soon  have  to  be  whitewashed,  and 
elaborate  formulas  like  the  Government 
formula  are  impracticable  for  use  here 
on  a  large  scale.  The  whitewash  will  be 
applied  with  a  spray  pump.  Rancher. 

Fresno. 

The  following  receipt  is  recommended 
for  such  conditions: 

To  25  lbs.  of  lime,  whole,  slacking 
with  six  gallons  of  water,  add  6  lbs.  of 
common  salt  and  1  %  lbs.  of  brown  sugar. 
Stir  and  mix  well  and  allow  to  cool. 
When  cool  stir  in  1  oz.  of  ultramarine 
blue.  Then  add  2  gals,  of  water,  and 
sprinkle  and  stir  in  2  lbs.  of  Portland 
cement.  If  two  coats  are  to  be  applied, 
add  one  more  gallon  of  water.  Strain 
for  work  on  smooth  surface.  This  re- 
ceipt was  furnished  by  the  Henry  Cowell 
Cement  &  Lime  Company. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer*  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
njnCD  Blake,  Mofflt  *  Towne,  f.o«  Angele, 
<  ftrCK  Blake,  XoKall  *  Co.,  Port'arrt.  Ore 


CLEAN  POWER 

"  Pacific  Service"  is  the  cleanest  power 
in  the  world.  There's  no  dirt  connected 
with  it.  A  twitch  of  a  switch  starts  it 
going — another  twitch  stops  it. 

• 

"Pacific  Service"  has  greatly  simplified 
and  reduced  work  in  home,  factory  and 
on  the  farm.  It  is  a  twentieth  century 
economical  convenience  that  is  there 
when  you  want  it,  and  it  always  does 
what's  demanded  of  it. 

Let  us  give  full  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUS 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Saaraaaeata,  Cal. 
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SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


1 


Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


M  .«&?'^  Price  515 
which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc. 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  in  stock. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and  we  will 
advise  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer  to  you 
and  give  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

144  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St..       -         -  OAKLAND 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

HEN 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

show  you  how  the  poultrymen  on  our 
Little  Farms  in  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California  are  making  theii 
climes  grow  into  dollars  because  they 
cannot  supply  the  market — the 
demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply.  No  winter  months  to  contend 
with — chickens  run  out  the  year 
'round.  Come  where  the  profits  are 
being  made.  We  allow  you  ten 
years  to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  fineat  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Utah  Scheme  to  Protect  the  Settlers. 


Commenting  on  the  operations  of  some 
"promoters",  George  A.  Snow  suggests 
through  the  Utah  Farmer,  the  following 
remedy  for  the  protection  of  the  home- 
seeker: 

I  suggest  that  all  irrigation  projects, 
whether  Carey  Act  or  privately  owned, 
be  given  such  measure  of  firm,  but  tho- 
roughly just  and  practical  State  supervi- 
sion as  will  serve  to  prevent  the  launch- 
ing of  an  irrigation  project  until  it  shall 
first  have  been  rigidly  investigated  and 
approved  by  properly  constituted  and  com- 
petent officials  of  the  State.  Thus  will 
the  project  carry  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  State. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  why 
should  the  State  thus  interfere  in  the 
business  of  irrigation  and  not  with  some 
other  lines  of  business?  My  answer  is 
that  the  State  for  many  years  has  been 
making  a  consistent  effort  to  exercise  a 
measure  of  control  over  some  lines  of 
business,  particularly  so  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds,  but 
aside  from  this,  I  submit  that  no  phase  of 
our  industrial  life  as  applied  to  the  arid 
States  is  of  such  superlative  importance 
as  their  agricultural  development,  and  I 
know  of  no  important  industry  which  so 
much  concerns  the  public  that  is  permit- 
ted to  be  handled  so  loosely,  nor  in  which 
such  prolific  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
deal  unfairly  with  the  public.  It  there- 
fore occurs  to  me  as  being  the  plain  duty 
of  the  State  to  go  to  any  reasonable  ex- 
treme to  properly  surround  this  industry 
with  the  much  needed  safeguards,  to  the 
end  that  that  the  public  shall  be  fairly 
protected,  at  the  same  time  the  interest 
of  the  legitimate  builder  to  be  advanced. 

The  settler  from  the  East,  without  pre- 
vious experience  in  irrigation,  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
the  several  States,  and  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate as  between  new  projects,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  rule,  he  neither 
has  knowledge  of  the  law  nor  the  ca- 
pacity to  judge  the  several  vital  ques- 
tions involved  in  irrigation  development, 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  unfair  that  he  be 
obliged  to  accepc  the  judgment  or  state- 
ments of  the  colonization  agent  who  may 
or  may  not.  be  inclined  to  take  advan- 
tage. 

I  favor  the  complete  reorganization  of 
the  present  system  of  State  land  boards. 
I  thus  suggest  for  the  reason  that  those 
comprising  State  land  boards  as  now  or- 
ganized, are  as  a  rule  men  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  business  and  not  especially 
trained  for  the  service;  therefore  the 
land  and  irrigation  business,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  State,  is  in  great  measure 
made  a  side  issue. 

I  suggest  having  one  commissioner  on 
land,  one  commissioner  on  irrigation,  one 
commissioner  on  emigration  and  one  com- 
missioner on  finance.  These  I  would  con- 
stitute the  State  Board  of  Land  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  Governor  as  ex-officio 
chairman.  These  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature.  I  would  urge  that  this  com- 
mission be  completely  divorced  from  poli- 
tics, that  each  commissioner  be  appointed 
with  special  reference  to  fitness  for  his 
particular  line  of  service,  that  they  be 
men  of  high  standing  in  whom  the  public 
has  full  confidence,  and  that  each  com- 
missioner assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  work  entrusted  to  his  department, 
and  furthermore,  that  they  be  constantly 
on  the  job. 

To  the  commissioner  on  land  I  would 
entrust  the  handling  and  disposing  of  all 
land  in  which  the  State  is  interested.  He 
should  be  an  agronomist  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  soils  and  land  values.  He 
should  be  required  to  inspect  every  sec- 


tion of  land  embraced  in  every  proposed 
irrigation  project  He  should  have  the 
soil  analyzed  as  to  mineral  and  plant  food 
content  and  otherwise  pass  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  the  land  for  sale  to  the  public, 
and  make  report  thereon  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public.  He  should  alone  de- 
termine and  prescribe  the  particular  land 
which  the  builder  of  the  project  shall  sell 
or  have  the  right  to  sell  water  for. 

The  commissioner  on  irrigation  should 
be  a  thorough-going  business  man,  with 
practical  knowledge  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment. There  should  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal a  sufficiently  generous  fund  to  em- 
ploy qualified  engineers  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  character  of  construction,  size 
of  canals,  adequacy  of  water  supply,  etc., 
of  every  proposed  project.  He  should  be 
given  complete  charge  of  water  appropri- 
ations. He  should  prohibit  the  present 
haphazard  and  indefinite  methods  pre- 
vailing in  most  arid  States  of  appropriat- 
ing water  without  regard  to  whether  the 
water  is  actually  available  and  permit 
the  applicant  to  merely  initiate  a  pre- 
ferential right  until  this  commissioner 
has  thoroughly  inspected  the  project  and 
approved  it.  The  applicant  should  then 
be  required  to  give  the  State  a  surety 
bond  in  such  amount  as  should  afford 
reasonable  guarantee  that  the  project  will 
be  built.  This  should  serve  to  prevent 
water  speculators  from  exacting  unearned 
profits  from  those  engaged  in  the  business 
in  a  legitimate  way  by  tying  up  at  small 
expense  water  that  belongs  to  the  public. 
This  regulation,  however,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently elastic  as  not  to  prevent  individ- 
ual farmers  from  making  limited  and 
bona  fide  water  appropriations.  The  fund 
made  available  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
missioner should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  hydrographic  surveys  where 
necessary  in  order  that  the  acreage  al- 
ready under  cultivation  may  be  ascertain- 
ed, also  the  quantity  of  water  that  should 
attach  thereto.  This  will  determine  the 
surplus,  if  any,  to  be  made  available  for 
a  new  project.  It  is  important  that  the 
State  should  make  generous  appropria- 
tions in  conjunction  with  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
flow  of  all  streams  and  this  work  should 
be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  the 
irrigation  commissioner,  and  no  stream 
should  be  over  appropriated.  If  this  plan 
of  regulation  is  followed,  a  water  permit 
or  certificate  issued  by  the  irrigation  com- 
missioner would  then  mean  to  the  holder 
or  one  to  whom  he  might  exhibit  it. 
that  he  was  actually  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  quantity  of  water  named  in  the  per- 
mit and  proper  importance  would  then 
attach  to  it.  Under  present  regulations 
a  stream  may  be  over  appropriated  any 
number  of  times,  or  so  long  as  the  re- 
quired fee  is  paid  to  the  State,  and  a 
water  permit  means  little  or  nothing  in 
point,  of  value.  Finally  the  signature  of 
approval  of  the  irrigation  commissioner 
should  be  required  on  every  water  contract 
under  a  now  project  before  the  contract 
shall  become  binding. 

The  commissioner  of  emigration  should 
devote  his  entire  time  to  giving  publicity 
to  such  land  as  the  State  desires  to  sell, 
and  that  ought  to  be  sold,  and  direct  his 
efforts  to  securing  desirable  colonists 
tor  the  several  Carey  Act  and  privately 
owned  projects.  All  publicity  work  should 
be  done  without  discrimination  as  be- 
tween projects,  except  to  indicate  the 
crops  that  can  best  be  grown  on  each.  It 
should  be  compulsory  that  colonization 
companies  or  builders  of  projects  having 
land  and  water  for  sale  submit  their  ad- 
vertising matter  to  and  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  this  commissioner  before  allow- 
ing it  to  be  distributed. 

The  Commissioner  on  Finance  should 


have  charge  of  all  State  finances  bearing 
upon  land,  water  and  irrigation  opera- 
tions. Should  an  individual  or  company 
desire  to  sell  stock  or  issue  bonds  on  an 
irrigation  project,  the  signed  approval  of 
this  commissioner  should  be  first  obtained. 

These  commissioners  should  meet  as  a 
board  at  frequent  intervals  when  pro- 
gress reports  should  be  submitted  by  each 
commissioner  covering  the  work  of  his 
department,  and  board  as  such  should 
have  knowledge  of  and  pass  on  the  whole. 
With  such  an  organization  as  this  the 
public  would  at  once  know  with  whom 
to  confer  on  any  branch  of  the  work  and 
whom  to  criticise  and  hold  responsible. 
The  judgment  of  the  board  or  any  com- 
missioner should  be  subject  to  review  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
OAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
TRACTOR  IS  BACKED  BY  A 
YEAR'S  GUARANTEE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOR  THE 
NEW  C.  I ..  B.  70  H.P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  in  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  Q,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


Selected  Second-hand 

RIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
Cor  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Inward  St..  San  Francisco 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL.  PRESS, 
*W»  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaclac*. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Fruit  Notes. 

The  probability  that  much  Florida  fruit 
will  get  into  California  this  year  seems 
scant.  A  carload  imported  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  was  condemned  by  the  horti- 
cultural inspectors  on  account  of  carry- 
ing serious  insect  pests  and  was  forward- 
ed to  the  Northwest,  where  these  pests 
would  do  no  injury. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
under  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  who  will  be  the 
head  of  the  work  at  Riverside,  is  plan- 
ning some  detailed  investigations  upon 
the  subject  of  frost  injury  which  will 
cover  a  period  of  six  months  or  so.  It 
will  deal  with  the  nature  of  frost  injury, 
methods  of  handling  frozen  fruit,  treat- 
ment of  injured  trees,  etc.  The  effect  of 
the  frost  on  the  fruit  is  better  known 
now  than  earlier,  but  there  is  a  hesi- 
tancy in  shipping  owing  to  doubt  as  to 
how  the  fruit  will  be  received  in  the 
markets,  and  as  to  what  will  pass  the 
local  and  national  health  authorities.  The 
Federal  Pure  Food  Board  is  endeavoring 
to  make  as  definite  rules  as  possible  to 
govern  the  quality  of  fruit,  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  cannot  inspect  the  fruit  at 
the  point  of  shipment  alone. 

The  Placer  County  Growers'  Canning 
Association  is  making  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cannery  at  Lincoln,  10  acres 
having  been  secured  for  a  site. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Arbuckle- 
College  City  Almond  Growers'  Association 
has  been  held  and  officers  elected.  The 
Association  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
members  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  Association  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 


Farmers'  Committee  Appointed. 

The  committee  of  fruit-growers  which 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
was  authorized  to  appoint  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  in  Fresno  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
in  compulsory  workingmen's  compensation 
legislation,  has  been  appointed  by  Com- 
missioner A.  J.  Cook.  It  consists  of  A. 
B.  Humphreys  of  Mayhews,  R.  G.  Wil- 
liams of  Lodi,  and  Edward  Berwick  of 
Monterey.  From  all  parts  of  the  State 
vigorous  opposition  is  coming  to  the  ap- 
plication of  compulsory  compensation 
along  the  proposed  lines  to  agricultural 
occupations.  The  whole  proposition  was 
meant  to  apply  to  conditions  differing 
radically  from  agricultural  occupations  in 
every  essential  particular  that  relates  to 
the  evils  that  the  law  was  meant  to 
overcome,  and  when  the  legislature  meets 
again  next  month  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  proposed  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  occupations  will  be 
impressed  upon  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  informs  UB 
that  Mr.  Pillsbury,  who  is  sponsor  for 
the  proposed  legislation,  will  meet  the 
San  Joaquin  County  Grape  Growers'  Pro- 
tective League  Saturday  to  discuss  the 
measure.  Mr.  Williams  further  states 
that  he  does  not  know  a  single  farmer 
who  favors  the  law.  The  Committee  of 
Labor  and  Capital,  to  whom  the  bill  has 
been  referred,  are  about  equally  divided 
on  it,  and  a  public  hearing  will  probably 
be  had  in  which  the  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers can  put  forward  their  side  of  the 
matter. 


Land  Deals. 

Near  Corning,  Tehama  county,  5131 
acres  of  land  has  been  purchased  for 
subdivision  purposes  by  M.  F.  Caldwell 
and  the  Brainard  Brothers. 

A  tract  of  3250  acres  of  delta  land  west 
of  Lodi  has  been  sold  for  $400,000  to 


Henry  Riley  and  J.  P.  Aitken,  Alaska  min- 
ing men.  The  tract  is  known  as  the 
canal  ranch.  It  is  reclaimed  and  2500 
acres  are  in  barley,  the  rest  in  beans. 

The  E.  A.  Noyes  ranch,  near  West 
Butte,  Sutter  county,  of  5000  acres,  is 
said  to  have  been  sold  to  a  Seattle  capi- 
talist for  $150,000  or  thereabouts.  It  is 
composed  of  hill  pasture,  fruit  and  grain 
land  and  overflowed  land. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Co. 
is  active  in  constructing  power-lines 
through  the  Fairmead  colony,  Madera 
county,  and  has  contracted  for  a  large 
amount  of  power.  The  people  of  Fair- 
mead  have  taken  steps  to  have  a  branch 
of  the  county  public  library  established 
there. 


Stockyards  Receipts. 

The  receipts  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary G  at  the  Portland  Stockyards  were: 
Cattle,  824;  calves,  11;  hogs,  3552;  sheep, 
5C22;  horses,  106.  The  demand  for  cattle 
slackened  during  the  week  slightly,  owing 
to  a  poorer  quality  of  stuff  coming  in. 
Hogs  and  sheep  were  quite  strong.  Steers 
went  at  from  $7.50  to  $7.75,  and  prime 
hogs  at  from  $7.50  to  $7.60.  Lamb  sales 
were  made  at  $7.25,  yearlings  at  $6.25  to 
$6.35,  and  wethers  at  $6  to  $6.15.  Receipts 
of  live  stock  in  the  Union  Stockyards 
this  year  are  much  less  than  last.  Up 
to  February  6  the  receipts  for  1913  were 
less  than  those  to  the  same  date  1912,  as 
follows:  Cattle,  8000;  calves,  557;  hogs, 
38,388;  sheep,  5416. 


Progress  at  Tehachapi. 

Things  are  going  along  very  nicely  in 
the  Tehachapi  country,  Kern  county.  A 
correspondent  writes:  "Tehachapi  is  a 
very  fertile  valley,  with  about  20,000  acres 
of  good  tillable  land,  1600  acres  of  which 
are  now  planted  to  apples,  pears,  currants, 
apricots  and  peaches.  Apples  and  pears, 
though,  are  the  leaders,  there  being  now 
about  1100  acres  of  apples  and  200  of 
pears,  Bartletts  mostly.  The  10  acres  of 
currants  now  planted  bear  finely,  and  90 
acres  more  will  be  planted  this  year. 

"There  are  a  few  individual  owners 
occupying  their  land,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  laud  now  under  cultivation  is 
being  farmed  by  the  Tehachapi  Fruit  & 
Land  Co.  for  a  percentage  of  the  profits. 
The  company  sells  the  land  and  then  un- 
der some  arrangement  cares  for  it  for  a 
aumber  of  years.  The  country  has  a  great 
future." 


Field  Crops. 

The  asparagus  season  is  close  at  hand, 
and  everything  is  prepared  for  a  big 
Eastern  shipment  and  a  big  canning  sea- 
son. The  prospects  are  all  good  for  a 
very  profitable  year. 

The  planting  of  sugar  beets  in  Orange 
county  will  be  very  large  this  year,  as 
35,000  acres  or  so  will  be  put  in. 

A  heavy  crop  of  grain  is  promised  on 
the  heavy  lands  of  the  upper  Sacramento. 
In  the  rest  of  the  State,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  rainfall  has  been  too  scant  for 
comfort,  though  it  might  be  worse.  On 
the  adobe  lands  near  the  river  a  great 
deal  of  rice  will  go  in  this  season. 

D.  C.  Kratz,  of  Upham,  Butte  county, 
is  going  to  plant  a  good-sized  acreage  to 
alfalfa,  to  be  grown  without  irrigation. 
Fair  success  will  mean  better  returns 
from  the  land  than  the  old  way  of  farm- 
ing has  given. 

E.  G.  Lewis  in  California. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  has 
secured  23,000  acres  near  Pescadero,  San- 
ta Cruz  county,  to  be  sold  under  a  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  which  he  used  to 
float  University  City  and  a  number  of 


other  big  business  ventures  which  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  during  the 
last  couple  of  years.  There  are  to  be  no 
taxes  in  the  new  colony,  and  several  other 
wonderful  things  are  to  be  accomplished. 


Fine  Stock  for  California. 

Some  extra  fine  live  stock  is  being  se- 
cured for  California  stockmen,  according 
to  a  letter  just  received  by  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  our  live  stock  correspondent,  who 
has  been  visiting  Eastern  stock  centers 
for  the  last  six  weeks  or  so.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  writes  in  part:  "I  have  secured 
for  the  Stanford  University  a  very  good 
two-year-old  bull  sired'  by  the  'King  of 
the  Pontiacs.'  The  A.  R.  O.  cows  which 
I  have  purchased  for  Mr.  Harrold  are 
exceptionally  fine  and  have  great  records, 
and  no  doubt  will  prove  a  success'  in 
California;  in  fact,  many  of  them  will 
freshen  at  the  right  time  to  come  into 
tin  test  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  1915,  and,  if  they  do,  they  will  be 
heard  from.  1  also  purchased  20  Shrop- 
shire ewes  to  take  back  with  me.  Among 
these  20  ewes  is  the  winning  pen  of  four 
head  at  the  last  International,  and  every 
time  that  these  ewes  were  shown  all  over 
this  country  they  were  winners.  Ten  of 
them  weie  sired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
ram  at  the  International,  and  the  other 
ten  by  one  of  the  very  best  imported  rams 
in  this  country.  They  are  a  fine  lot,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  heard  from  in  the  show- 
rings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  I 
have  not  written  anything  for  your  paper, 
I  have  found  a  good  many  subjects  which 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  after 
I  return.  The  most  particular  one  that  I 
think  of  is  regarding  the  care  of  tuber- 
culosis practiced  by  the  Stevens  Bros,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  very  best  mode 
of  caring  for  this  disease  that  I  know  of." 


Vina  Holsteins  Prospering. 

The  purebred  herd  of  Holsteins  at  the 
Stanford  University  ranch  at  Vina,  Teha- 
ma county,  is  prospering  nicely.  The 
ranch  manager,  W.  G.  Stimmel,  was  a 
caller  this  week  and  informs  us  that  a 
new  bull  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the 
herd.  He  is  sired  by  Johanna's  Lad  and 
is  therefore  a  grandson  of  Sarcastic  Lad 
and  Colantha  4th's  Johanna.  His  dam 
was  a  noted  cow  of  Pontiac  blood.  The 
bull  was  purchased  several  years  ago 
with  a  number  of  other  Holsteins  and  is 
now  four  years  old.  His  good  breeding  is 
shown  in  his  quality.  There  are  also 
five  other  first-class  bulls  used  for  breed- 
ing, among  whom  are  Canary  Johanna 
Victoria,  grand  champion  at  the  1911  State 
Fair,  a  son  of  "The  King  of  the  Pontiacs," 
now  on  his  way  out  from  the  East,  and 
three  other  bulls. 

Six  cows  have  just  been  given  an  offi- 
cial test  and  put  in  the  Advanced  Regis- 
try of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  any  cows  were 
given  such  a  test.  All  were  taken  from 
the  ordinary  milking  herd  and  given  no 
preparation  for  it.  Three  of  them  made 
over  20  pounds  of  butter  in  the  seven 
days. 

The  dairy  herd  has  been  given  stock 
beets  this  winter  in  addition  to  alfalfa 
hay,  and  the  results  have  been  excellent, 
the  condition  of  the  cows  being  greatly 
helped  as  well  as  the  milk  yield  being 
increased.  The  Golden  Tankards  have 
been  found  better  than  mangels,  though 
not  as  good  producers. 


Creameries  Busy. 

The  Danish  creamery  of  Fresno  has 
held  its  annual  meeting  and  elected  offi- 
cers. The  creamery  manufactured  1,514,- 
773  pounds  of  butter  during  the  year  and 
took  in  $525,377.46,  or  $100,000  more  than 
in  1911.  The  average  price  paid  stock- 
holders was  37  cents,  and  non-stockhold- 
ers 36  cents.  There  ought  to  be  money 
in  dairying  at  that  rate.    There  were  no 


losses  during  the  year.  The  creamery  ia 
handling  cream  from  715  patrons  and  ia 
a  co  operative  concern. 

At  Los  Molinos,  Tehama  county,  1500 
cows,  it  is  stated,  are  being  milked,  and 
a  meeting  was  recently  held  to  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  co-operative  creamery. 
Nearly  all  of  this  has  come  during  the 
year  and  a  big  increase  in  dairying  will 
follow  this  season.  The  Western  Meat  Co. 
is  installing  equipment  to  test  cream  at 
Santa  Rosa  that  was  formerly  tested  on 
receipt  at  San  Francisco.  Swift  &  Co. 
are  enlarging  the  capacity  of  their  cream- 
ery at  Hardwick,  Kings  county. 

Upper  Sacramento  News. 

A  hog  weighing  661  pounds,  live  weight, 
and  494  pounds  dressed,  was  recently 
slaughtered  in  Chico,  according  to  local 
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ipers.    It  was  ten  months  old  and  was 
tised  near  the  city.    Later  in  the  same 
Uy,  the  story  goes,  a  steer  was  slaugh- 
•red  at  the  same  place  weighing  1950 
bunds   live  and   1350   pounds  dressed, 
ains  have  been  sufficient  to  make  the 
rass  excellent  in  the  upper  Sacramento, 
|nd  the  stock  are  all  in  fine  shape. 
The  sheep  in  the  upper  Sacramento  are 
ported  to  be  almost  free  from  scabies, 
he  quarantine  has  been  lifted  to  the 
orth  and  east,  and  in  a  year  it  is  prob- 
le  that  it  will  be  lifted  in  the  valley 
so,  if  not  over  almost  all  of  the  State. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
orized  the  grazing  of  9500  head  of  cattle 
d  horses,  450  head  of  hogs,  and  19,000 
ead  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  Trinity 
lational  Forest  the  coming  year. 


Independent  Wineries  Selling. 

Several  of  the  big  independent  wineries 
ave  been  sold  to  the  California  Wine 
ssociation.  The  Lodi  Co-operative  Win- 
ry,  has  been  sold  to  George  West  &  Son, 
(filiated  with  the  Wine  Association,  for 
283,000.  A  large  amount  of  wine  on 
and  is  included  in  the  price.  This  gives 
IVest  &  Son  control  of  the  wine  industry 
n  San  Joaquin  county.  The  vineyardists 
f  the  county  are  said  to  have  been  offered 
contract  for  wine  grapes  at  $10  per  ton, 
ith  $12  per  ton  for  the  finer  varieties, 
nd  $7.50  for  table  grapes.  In  Fresno 
ounty  the  Las  Palmas  and  Tarpey  win- 
ries  have  also  been  purchased  by  the 
Association,  which  they  were  built  to 
ight  the  low.  prices  for  grapes  and  wine 
ast  year  making  further  operation  too 
inprofitable. 

In  the  raisin  business  the  markets  re- 
uain  dull.  The  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
las,  completed  an  investigation  which 
hows  that  there  is  about  19,200  tons  of 
aisins  in  the  growers'  hands  yet,  and 
ibout  6000  tons  in  the  hands  of  packers. 
Contracts  are  coming  in  to  the  company 
vith  renewed  rapidity.  About  2100  con- 
racts  have  been  signed.  Among  the  lat- 
est growers  to  contract  their  crops  are 
he  Helm  Company,  Frank  Helm  and  L. 
U  Archibald.  The  first  annual  election 
jf  directors  of  the  company  will  be  held 
ihortly. 


Fruit  on  Dredged  Land. 

Ten  acres  of  dredged  land  are  to  be 
planted  to  prunes  next  to  the  Will  and 
Gable  orchard,  near  Oroville,  by  George 
Gable.  .  It  was  once  thought  that  this 
land,  after  being  turned  upside  down,  was 
worthless  agriculturally,  but  some  will  be 
leveled  and  planted  each  year. 

About  150, 0Q0  fruit  trees  and  berry 
plants  have  come  in  the  Chico  and  Dur- 
ham district  of  Butte  county  to  be  planted 
this  year.  Enough  more  will  shortly  ar- 
rive to  make  a  total  of  over  2000  acres  of 
new  orchard  this  season. 


Welcome  for  Poultrymen. 

In  every  particular  arrangements  are 
being  made  tor  a  fine  reception  for  vis- 
itors and  exhibitors  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  One  of  the  lat- 
est bits  of  work  begun  has  been  the  plan- 
ning for  a  fitting  yard  for  poultry  exhib- 
itors who  ship  their  fowls  from  a  distance. 
The  California  Federation  of  Poultry 
Clubs  will  have  this  matter  in  charge. 
They  will  establish  a  fitting  yard  with 
all  possible  conveniences,  so  that  fowls 
shipped  can  be  put  in  the  best  possible 
condition  tor  exhibition  at  a  minimum 
cost.  The  lessened  cost  to  the  shipper 
will  be  accompanied  by  much  less  worry 
and  trouble  than  would  be  necessary  if 
the  shipper  had  to  find  his  own  accom- 
modations. 


Poultry  Meetings. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  recently  to  con- 


sider the  advisability  of  getting  together 
with  the  Petaluma  poultrymen  to  form 
a  large  organization  which  would  improve 
the  market  conditions  for  poultry  and 
eggs.  J.  M.  Murphy,  of  Petaluma,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  The  Arlington 
Poultry  Association,  at  its  last  meeting, 
was  also  seriously  considering  co-opera- 
tive marketing  of  eggs.  The  Association 
may  consolidate  with  the  Riverside  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  San  Francisco  last  Saturday  the 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Wholesale 
Dairy  Produce  Exchange  listened  to  an 
address  upon  the  relation  of  the  dealer 
to  the  egg  market.  This  address  will  be 
treated  quite  fully  in  all  probability  in 
these  columns  next  week. 


Fine  Clydesdales  Here. 

Some  fine  Clydesdale  stallions  have  just 
been  received  by  John  Troup  of  Goleta, 
Santa  Barbara  county.  Mr.  Troup  writes: 
I  have  just  got  in  some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Clydesdale  stallions  from  Scot- 
land, sons  of  such  celebrated  sires  as 
Revelent  and  Hiawatha,  two  of  the  best 
breeding  stallions  in  Europe.  I  have  also 
some  young,  clean,  well-bred  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale." 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  CASABAS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  understand  that  you 
are  preparing  to  rewrite  your  work  on 
vegetables,  and  I  thought  possibly  you 
would  be  interested  in  my  experience 
with  casabas  last  season. 

As  you  know,  last  season  was  rather 
dry,  and  I  found  that  the  casabas  stood 
the  drouth  very  much  better  than  musk- 
melons  and  cantaloupes. 

There  were  about  seven  inches  of  rain, 
and  it  was  scattered  out  well.  I  planted 
watermelons,  muskmelons,  cantaloupes, 
cucumbers  and  casabas  in  the  very  light 
sandy  soil  so  plentiful  in  this  vicinity. 
They  received  no  irrigation,  only  cultiva- 
tion, and  I  got  a  fair  crop  of  watermelons, 
very  fine  in  quality,  and  some  good  cu- 
cumbers, and  quite  a  few  very  good 
casabas.  Some  very  fine  ones  ripened 
rather  early  and  would  not  keep.  '  But 
some  very  good  ones  kept  till  December. 

iviuskmelons  and  cantaloupes  planted  at 
the  same  time  in  adjoining  rows,  and  un- 
der the  same  treatment,  made  nothing  of 
value.  From  four  or  five  kinds  I  got 
nothing. 

I  planted  about  four  different  casabas, 
but  I  was  away  when  my  family  gathered 
them,  so  do  not  know  which  did  best,  but 
I  think  the  one  giving  the  finest  fruit 
was  a  hybrid  between  a  casaba  and  a 
muskmelon,  sold  by  a  Los  Angeles  firm 
of  seedsmen.  It  was  very  fine,  but  a  poor 
keeper. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  interest  to 
you,  I  remain,  W.  O.  Retiierford. 

Oakley. 

[  We  are  very  glad  to  have  such  notes 
cf  experience  concerning  all  vegetables. 
They  help  greatly  in  making  up  local 
values  and  enable  us  to  help  others  by 
specific  statements. — Editor.  1 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT ROADS? 


The  reorganization  of  the  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  has  been  completed. 
The  Association  is  now  a  purely  co-oper- 
ative concern.  It  has  no  capital  stock, 
as  its  business  is  not  carried  on  for 
profit,  but  all  profits  or  losses  realized 
or  suffered  are  distributed  to  or  borne 
.by  the  persons  delivering  their  beans  to 
the  Association  for  marketing.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  to  be  Oxnard, 
as  before.  The  eleven  directors  to  serve 
lor  the  first  year  are  Charles  Donlon,  J. 
D.  McGrath  of  Oxnard,  T.  G.  Gabbert  and 
D.  F.  Sheldon  of  Ventura,  F.  A.  Snyder 
of  Somis,  George  C.  Power  and  Roger  G. 
Edwards  of  Saticoy,  A.  Camarillo  and  J. 
F.  Lewis  of  Camarillo,  Jerome  O'Neill  of 
Oceanside,  San  Diego  county. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  anxious  to 
obtain  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, an  intelligent  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  basic  questions  involved 
in  the  granting  of  Federal  aid  in  road  im- 
provement. It  occurs  to  me  you  might 
like  to  co-operate  in  this  matter  to  the 
extent  of  stimulating  the  public  to  an  ex- 
pression of  their  views.  If  this  sugges- 
tion strikes  you  favorably,  will  you  kindly 
advise  me  as  early  as  practicable  as  to 
public  opinion  in  your  section  of  the 
country  on  the  following  questions: 

1.  Should  the  Government  make  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  public  roads? 

2.  On  what  roads  should  the  first  Gov- 
ernment, appropriation,  if  made,  be  ex- 
pended: (a)  all  roads;  (b)  post  roads 
(R.  F.  D.  and  star  routes);  (c)  main 
traveled  market  roads;  (d)  main  high- 
ways connecting  important  cities  and 
towns  in  State;  (e)  trunk  line,  interstate 
highways  connecting  State  capitals  and 
large  cities? 

3.  Should  the  Government  appropria- 
tion be  expended  on  construction,  on 
maintenance,  on  general  improvement,  or 
on  any  or  all  of  these,  or  should  the  allot- 
ment by  the  Government  be  unconditional, 
or  paid  as  a  reward  after  local  authorities 
have  constructed  or  maintained  a  high- 
way in  good  condition? 

4.  What  proportion  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion, improvement,  or  maintenance  should 
be  borne  by  National  Government,  State, 
county  road  district,  and  abutting  prop- 
erty owners,  _  respectively,  or  what 
amounts  should  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  an  unconditional  plan,  or  what 
amounts  per  mile  should  be  paid  as  re- 
wards? 

5.  Should  the  Federal  appropriation  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  basis  of 
population,  area,  mileage  of  roads,  mile- 
age of  rural  and  star  routes,  taxable  valu- 
ation, or  a  combination  of  these? 

G.  Should  the  supervision  of  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  Government  aided 
roads  be  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  and  local  authorities,  or  jointly? 

Kindly  let  ine  know  in  what  manner 
you  submit  these  questions  to  the  people 
of  your  community,  and  how  soon  you  can 
probably  report  the  concensus  of  opinion. 

Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Roads. 

U.  S_  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  Our  community  is  wide  and  all  mem- 
bers thereof  are  invited  to  address  Sen- 
ator Bourne  at  the  address  given. — 
Editor.  | 


but  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  treating 
other  varieties  to  produce  that  condition. 


From  the  reports  of  successful  efforts 
by  the  government  agents  in  overcoming 
the  bitter  element  in  dates  and  persim- 
mons by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
experiments  have  been  undertaken  to  see 
if  the  bitterness  of  ripe  olives  can  be 
overcome  in  the  same  way,  and  enough 
has  been  accomplished  to  lead  to  hopes 
of  ultimate  success.  Dried  olives  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  afe  a  standard 
article  of  food,  and  some  method  of  mak- 
ing them  fit  to  eat  in  this  country  should 
be  of  great  value.  In  Europe  some  varie- 
ties which  are  practically  free  from  bitter- 
ness when  dried  are  grown  for  drying, 


Several  inquiries  have  come  regarding 
the  way  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  bulletin 
on  walnut  culture  reviewed  in  these 
columns  several  weeks  ago.  It  can  be 
obtained  on  request  by  writing  to  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Berkeley,  Cal.  In  size,  quality 
and  everything  except  cover  it  is  as  good 
as  any  book  could  well  be  on  this  subject, 
and  no  person  interested  in  walnut  grow 
ing  should  be  without  it. 


The  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  held 
a  meeting  at  Stockton  last  week  and  took 
up  a  number  of  important  matters. 


See  That 

WORM? 

Are  there  any  worms  in  your 
fruit,  Mr.  Orchardist?  There 
wouldn't  be  if  the  spray  you 
used  got  into  the  bud  and  killed 
the  egg.  The  spray  that  doesn't 
penetrate  and  kill  the  egg  as  well 
as  the  insect  is  wasting  both 
your  money  and  your  time. 

Universal  Orchard 
Sprays 

will  do  this.  They  insure  a  big  crop 
of  clean  fruit.  We're  enthusiastic 
about  Universal  Orchard  Sprays 
because  they  always  do  as  we  claim. 
Why  not  try  them  ? 

Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  little  book 
on  spraying.   It  is  free.    Write  today. 

Insecticide  Department 
PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,   GUTHRIE   &  CO. 

350  California  Street    San  Francisco 


STRAWBERRIES 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Ways 


4  at 


KELLOGG'S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will  , 
'  produce  all  the  strawber- 
ries your  entire  family 
can  eat,  summer  and  win-' 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent\ 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex- 
tra early,  early,  medium  and^ 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit-^ 
ers.  Barries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fresh\ 
strawberriesandcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want. 
LET  OS  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garden,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 
OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  Helloes  Way  of  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  775,  Canby,  Oregon 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

"I  S.  DIVISION  AVE     GRAND. RAPIDS,  HICH. 


HTHE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 


prices. 
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LIVE  LAND 


Tlierf'n  no  Kurh  thing;  at*  luck  In 
buying  hind.  Huy  live  lnnd  and 
you  in  tin t  Hiict  ocd.  Live  land  Is 
ciimIIv  v*  orked — it*«  not  the  hnrd 
clayey  kind.  It  enn  be  worked 
every  day  In  the  year — there*!*  no 
Ion!  time  with  It. 

Live  laud  Iiiim  Irrigation  water 
throughout  the  entire  year.  It  will 
work  for  you  every  day  In  the 
■jruwlnfl!  HenMon.  It  doeHn't  noldler 
on  you.  One  aere  of  live  land  In  an 
good  rn  Neveral  nereH  that  are  loaf- 
liiK  part  of  the  time. 

I -'a  I  nn  end  lands  are  live  lands. 
They  are  ehenner  than  cheap  lands. 
They  aNo  have  splendid  markets 
and  a  very  healthful  ellmate. 
There's  l  umn  acres  of  them;  It's 
jiiNt  the  place  for  progressive  al- 
falfa and  fruit  men.  They're  now 
betas  sold  in  10,  20,  and  40  aere 
tractN,  on  easy  terms,  by  the  owners, 
To-operative  Land  «fc  Trust  Co.,  Sflv 
Market   St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  today  for  their  free  booklet 
show  Iiik  why  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
farm  at 

FAIRMEAD 


THE   SIMPLE   OIL  ENGINE 

(6.  7.  10,  12,  15,  20,  25.  40  H.P.) 

Embodying  all  the  name  implies. 
"SIMPLE" 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  on  kerosene  or 
distillate,  not  consuming  %  of  a  pint 
per  H.P.  hour. 

This  is  the  engine  that  you  have  long 
been  looking  for,  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  purchase  now.  You  can  purchase  a 
SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  by  paying  part 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  payments 
to  suit.  Better  order  now  and  make 
ready  for  the  NEW  TEAR. 

\V.  W.  PRICE. 

4SI-4S17  .".Hi  ">!..  San  Frnnelxeo.  Cal. 

Sale  Agent  for  the  Starrett  Pump. 
Manufactured  for  deep  wells  up  to 
1000  ft.  lift.  Special  design  for  mines. 
Also,  small  pump  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, replacing  Wind  Mills.  See  dem- 
onstration at  above  address. 


The  Home  Cucle. 


A  Meat  Man  in  Love. 


Dear  heart,  I'm  in  an  awful  stew 

How  to  re- veal  my  love  for  you; 

I'm  such  a  mutton-head,  I  fear, 

I  feel  so  sheepish  when  you're  near. 

I  know  it's  only  cow-ardice 

That  makes  these  lamentations  rise. 

I  dread  a  cut-let  me  explain 

A  single  roast  would  give  me  pain. 

I  should  not  like  to  get  the  hooks, 

And  dare  not  steak  my  hopes  on  looks. 

I  never  sausage  eyes  as  thine, 

If  you  would  butcher  hand  in  mine, 

And  liver  round  me  every  day, 

We'd  seek  some  ham-let  far  away; 

We'd  meat  life's  frown  with  love's  caress, 

And  cleaver  road  to  happiness. 

— English  Exchange. 


Color  Scheme  of  Beauty. 

A  letter  has  come  to  me  asking  aid  for 
the  ugly  ducklings.  A  woman  who  de- 
scribes herself  as  a  "brunette  with  drab 
hair,  dull  brown  eyes  and  a  yellow  skin" 
asks  that  I  shall  tell  "the  hundreds  of 
unattractive  women  one  sees  on  the 
streets  every  day"  what  colors  they  may- 
wear  so  as  to  improve  their  appearance. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  say  .to  the 
ugly  ducklings  that  they  are  ugly  of 
their  own  accord.  This  seems  a  very 
harsh  statement,  but  it  is  true  never- 
theless. No  woman  ever  came  by  drab 
hair,  dull  brown  eyes  and  a  sallow  com- 
plexion naturally.  If  she  posses  these 
undesirable  features  they  are  the  out- 
come of  her  own  neglect.  Nature  has  a 
way  of  creating  beauty  and  meddling 
mortals  of  destroying  the  same. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  members 
of  that  sex  which  is  invariably  described 
as  fair  who  are  far  from  it.  Their  eyes 
may  be  too  small,  their  mouths  too  large 
for  a  beauty,  or  perhaps  their  noses 
miss  the  Venus  mark  by  a  very  large 
margin.  But  even  these  defects  may  be 
hidden  in  the  ensemble  of  an  appearance 
which  may  be  made  pleasing  through  an 
effective  arrangement  of  the  hair,  an  ex- 
pression of  sweetness  or  a  complexion  in 
which  bloom  the  roses  of  good  health. 
Ugliness  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
feature  as  a  mismanagement  of  the  few 
good  points  which  every  woman  pos- 
sesses. 

Probably  there  is  no  woman  in  the 
world  who  does  not  long  secretly  for 
beauty.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many  who 
are  too  lazy  to  cultivate  the  qualities 
they  desire.  Beauty,  let  no  one  mistake 
it,  is  a  hard  task  mistress — one  who  de- 
mands constant  care.  Pretty  women 
realize  this  better,  probably,  than  their 
less  attractive  sisters,  for  they  have 
found  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  preserve  the  good  looks 
with  which  they  have  been  blessed.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  ugly  ducklings  have 
failed.  They  have  neglected  to  nurture 
whatever  good  points  nature  has  given 
them. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reliable  recipe 
by  which  an  ugly  duckling  can  be  chang- 
ed into  a  pulchritudinous  swan.  If 
there  were,  all  of  us  would  be  fascinating 
sirens  and  the  beauty  shops  would  go 
broke.  There  are,  however,  a  few  simple 
rules  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will 
enable  any  woman,  no  matter  how  ugly, 
to  improve  her  appearance. 

Women  who  have  dull  yes,  drab  hair 
and  sallow  complexions  must  set  about 
first  to  remedy  these  faults.  If  their 
complexions  are  sallow,  it  is  because  of 
ill  health.  Let  them  exercise,  eat  sim- 
ple foods  and  consume  as  much  water  as 
their  systems  will  hold.  If  hair  is  drab, 
it  is  because  of  neglect.  Five  minutes 
brushing  each  night  will  work  wonders. 


while  a  pretty  coiffure  will  even  make 
drab  hair  look  attractive.  Dull  eyes 
should  be  rested  as  often  as  possible. 
Rest  them  while  riding  in  street  cars  by 
closing  the  lids.  And  there  has  never 
been  found  a  better  prescription  for 
beauty  than  plenty  of  sleep. 

"But  we  haven't  time  for  all  these 
thing?"  I  can  hear  my  readers  say,  to 
which  I  reply  that  every  woman  can  find 
time  to  do  the  things  she  really  wants 
to  do. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  color, 
which,  of  course,  is  of  more  importance 
as  to  the  class  now  under  discussion 
than  to  any  other  type  of  femininity. 

Women  who  are  dull  in  coloring  should 
never  surround  themselves  with  brilliant 
shades.  They  will  only  accentuate  the 
point  which  they  wish  to  conceal.  A  dull 
jewel  is  never  combined  with  a  beautiful 
brilliant;  the  contrast  is  too  great  to 
show  off  either  to  any  advantage.  Wo- 
men of  this  type  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  jewelers,  surrounding  them- 
selves only  with  such  hues  as  will  har- 
monize with  their  own  indifferent  color 
ing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  wardrobe  will  be  unattractive  be- 
cause it  must  be  selected  from  the  somber 
shades.  There  are  a  great  many  colors 
in  the  softer  tones  which  are  very  beauti- 
ful. 

A  soft  gray  can  always  be  worn  to  ad- 
vantage by  drab  women,  as  it  throws 
whatever  color  they  have  into  high  re- 
lief. The  subdued  plums  and  purples 
are  also  attractive,  as  is  that  pinkish 
brown  shade  called  ashes  of  rose.  Blue 
in  almost  any  tone  except,  the  most  bril- 
liant tints,  such  as  electric,  Yale  blue, 
etc.,  can  be  worn  by  women  who  belong 
to  this  class.  For  evening  wear,  laven- 
der, pink  in  its  lighter  tones,  yellow 
combined  with  some  deeper  tone,  such 
as  gold  or  blue,  which  will  give  it  char- 
acter, a  baby  blue  and  a  very  soft  shade 
of  rose  are  the  colors  which  should  bo 
selected.  Those  to  be  avoided  are  brown 
in  almost  any  tint,  green  in  all  its  varia- 
tions, red  and  black  and  white. — Florida 
Times-Union. 


The  Art  of  Breathing. 

What  most  people  require  is  some 
special  training  in  the  form  of  deep 
breathing  exercises  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  chest  and  increasing  the 
lung  capacity,  says  Good  Health,  which 
suggests  the  following  movements — Stand 
erect  with  hands  at  the  sides  or  on  the 
hips,  and  breathe  in  slowly  through  the 
nose,  filling  the  lungs  in  their  fullest 
capacity.  After  holding  the  breath  for  a 
few  moments  breathe  out  through  the 
nose  slowly  until  the  lungs  are  complete- 
ly emptied.  Repeat  the,  deep  breathing 
six  to  twelve  times  or  more.  The  same 
exercise  may  be  taken  while  sitting  or 
even  while  lying  on  a  couch,  if  desirable 
or  necessary.  Other  deep  breathing  ex- 
ercises suggested  are  as  follows:  Take 
the  erect  standing  position  as  described 
above,  and  breathe  in  slowly  through  the 
nose,  again  filling  the  lungs  completely. 
Then  hold  the  breath  for  thirty  seconds 
or  longer,  but  without  strain,  after  which 
breathe  out  slowly.  Repeat  six  to  twelve 
times. 


The  butter — Hello,  old  man!  How  are 
you? 

Coffee — Oh,  pretty  weak.  I  might  say 
I'm  just  about  covering  the  ground.  But 
you  look  pretty  healthy. 

The  butter — Yes;  I  feel  pretty  strong. 


Burly  Party — Are  you  aware,  sir,  that 
you  deliberately  placed  your  umbrella  in 
my  ear  last  evening?  Little  Bifferton — 
Very  careless  of  me,  I'm  sure.  I  wonder- 
ed what  became  of  it,  and — would  it  be  too 
much  trouble  to  ask  you  to  return  it? 


Handy  Things  for  the  Kitchen. 


The  well-equipped  kitchen  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  one  that  contains  most  of 
the  new  contrivances.  It  is  rather  the 
kitchen  in  which  all  the  accessories  have 
been  selected  with  care  as  to  fitness  and 
quality,  says  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. 

If  the  housewife  would  have  lasting 
satisfaction,  only  the  best  should  be 
considered.  This  does  not  mean  the 
most,  expensive.  For  example,  one  of 
the  necessaries,  the  potato-masher,  gives 
the  best  service  when  of  the  cheap  wood- 
en variety.  Such  a  masher  may  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  that  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  It  may  be  used 
to  help  make  a  tough  steak  tender,  or  for 
pressing  fruit  or  vegetables  through  the 
fine  strainer. 

Among  the  necessaries  are  a  ladle,  a 
skimmer,  a  basting  spoon,  two  small 
scoops,  a  wooden  lemon  squeezer,  a  large 
four-pronged  fork  to  hold  a  roast  when 
it  is  being  carved,  and  a  kitchen  carv- 
ing knife. 

For  stirring,  wooden  spoons  will  be 
found  the  best,  as  acids  do  not  affect 
them.  Some  housewives  think  that  the 
hand-carved  spoons  will  do  better  work, 
believing  that  the  shape  is  more  practical 
than  that  of  the  machine-cut  kindg.  A 
kitchen  knife  and  fork,  a  paring  knife, 
and  one  for  bread,  with  a  serrated  or 
straight  edge  will  be  needed. 

A  Dover  egg  beater  and  a  wire  whip, 
a  wooden  rolling  pin,  a  flour  dredger, 
an  apple  corer,  a  corkscrew,  an  ice  pick, 
and  a  kitchen  salt  and  pepper  shaker, 
all  should  be  included. 

The  ordinary,  inexpensive,  toaster  will, 
if  the  heat  is  properly  regulated,  make 
as  good  toast  as  any  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive kinds. 

A  rotary  flour  sifter  is  the  best  kind, 
and  a  good  one  should  be  selected.  A 
broad  cake  turner  will  be  found  useful, 
not  alone  for  pancakes,  for  it  answers 
admirably  for  turning  on  omelet,  or  for 
French  toast,  or  potato  cakes. 

A  biscuit  and  a  doughnut  cutter  are 
needed.  The  former  will  answer  for 
cutting  out  cookies  and  the  latter  for 
jumbles.  A  nutmeg  grater  with  space  to 
hold  the  nutmegs  will  be  found  handy. 
Two  funnels  will  be  needed — a  small  one 
to  be  used  when  filling  salt  shakers,  and 
small  jars  and  bottles,  and  another  quite 
large.  To  protect,  the  table,  it  is  best  to 
have  asbestos  mats.  Three  of  these  are 
sufficient. 

A  wire  trying  basket  is  another  very 
useful  article.  It  can  be  used  to  advant- 
age when  boiling  whole  peeled  potatoes, 
or  Brussels  sprouts  or  cauliflower;  in 
fact,  any  fruits  or  vegetables  which  do 
not  permit  of  much  handling  after  they 
are  cooked.  Some  of  the  more  delicate 
dishes,  such  as  sweetbreads  or  mush 
rooms,  should  never  be  stirred  with  a 
tin  spoon,  nor  should  they  be  cooked  in 
any  vessel  that  is  chipped.  Two  alu- 
minum tablespoons  and  as  many  tea- 
spoons will  be  needed. 

An  important  essential  is  a  pair  of 
good  scales.  It  should  have  a  scoop  and 
the  ounce  marks  should  be  easily  seen. 
A  measuring  glass  and  spoon  will  help 
to  make  for  uniform  results  in  baking 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  kind  of  recep- 
tacles in  which  the  various  supplies  are 
kept. 

The  glass  jar3  with  the  aluminum  or 
glass  tops  are  very  good,  as  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  if  their  contents  are 
running  low.  The  porcelain  kinds  in 
the  square  shape  with  the  Delft  design 
are  pretty,  but  they  are  more  expensive 
than  the  glass  kinds,  and  then  one  is 
obliged  to  open  them  to  see  the  contents. 

Two  large  canisters  of  twenty-five 
pounds  capacity  are  needed  for  flour  and 
sugar,  if  one  would  take  advantage  of 


SECOND  DIDIT 
HAND  rilL 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUH  PIPB  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleveata  St.,  >■■  FrucbN, 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Franclnco, 
-  Montgomery  Street, 
Nortfceaal  Corner  Market  Street. 

Capital   r:i iii   up  aa.ooo.ooo.oo 

Miritliia  ami  I  ndlvlded  I'rofltx  SS.oOO.UOO.UO 

Total   a 11,000.000.00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
K.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Npeeliil  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  AeemintK. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-016  Crocker  Bolldlns,  Saa  FraacUco. 
Established  1810. 
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he  frequent  money-saving  sales  in  these 
staples. 


Medicinal  Qualities  of  Vegetables. 


Asparagus  is  very  cooling  and  easily 
digested. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli  and  Brus- 
sels sprouts  are  cooling,  nutritive,  laxa- 
tive and  purifying  to  the  blood,  and  also 
act  as  tonic,  but  should  not  be  eaten  too 
Ifreely  by  delicate  persons. 

Celery  is  delicious  cooked  and  good 
for  rheumatism  and  gouty  people. 

Lettuces  are  very  wholesome.  They 
are  slighty  narcotic  and  lull  and  calm 
the  mind. 

Spinach  is  particularly  good  for  rheu- 
matism, gout,  and  also  in  kidney  diseases. 

Onions  are  good  for  chest  ailments  and 
colds,  but  do  not  agree  with  all. 

Watercresses  are  excellent  tonic,  sto- 
machic and  cooling. 

Beet  root  is  very  cooling  and  highly 
nutritious,  owing  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
it  contains. 

Parsley  is  cooling  and  purifying  . 

Turnip  tops  are  invaluable  when  young 
and  tender. 

Potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips  and 
artichokes  are  highly  nutritious,  but  not 
so  easily  digestible  as  some  vegetables. 
Potatoes  are  the  most  nourishing  and 
are  fattening  for  nervous  people. 

Tomatoes  are  health-giving  and  puri- 
fying, either  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 

Chili,  cayenne,  horseradish  and  mus- 
tards should  be  used  sparingly.  They 
should  give  a  zest  to  the  appetite  and  are 
valuable  stomachics.  Radishes  are  the 
same,  but  are  indigestible,  and  should  not 
be  eaten  by  delicate  people. 


The  Use  of  Sugar. 

The  free  use  of  sugar  is  a  very  injurious 
practice,  causing  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  acid  dyspepsia,  diabetes  and 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  invalids  should  avoid  this 
article  which  enters  so  largely  into  our 
modern  dietary.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  who  suffer  from  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  acid  dyspesia,  high  blood-pres- 
sure, as  in  many  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
gastric  catarrh  and  intestinal  catarrh. 
No  distinction  is  made  as  regard  the 
source,  whether  beet  or  cane,  both  of 
which  come  under  the  head  of  manufac- 
tured sugar,  .which  is  the  enemy.  Sugar 
abounds  naturally,  in  many  wholesome 
food  cereals  and  vegetables,  and  in  that 
way  is  harmless.  The  excessive  use  of 
manufactured  sugar  on  top  of  all  the 
natural  sugars  that  are  contained  in  food 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson 
thought  one  of  the  most  subtle  dangers 
we  had  to  face.  All  who  suffer  with  their 
livers  or  dyspepsia,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  should  strictly  avoid  sugar.  The 
British  cook  is  far  too  liberal  in  the  use 
of  it  ,and  the  art  of  preserving  fruit  is 
almost  lost  to  us  owing  to  the  too  libera! 
use  of  sugar  in  making  jams.  Fruit  can 
be  preserved  without  these  masses  of 
saccharine  matter. — Farm  and  Home, 
London. 


His  Opinion. 

The  late  James  McNeil  Whistler  was 
standing  bareheaded  in  a  hat  shop,  the 
clerk  having  taken  his  hat  to  another  part 
of  the  shop  for  comparison.  A  man  rush- 
ed in  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  sup- 
posing Whistler  to  be  a  clerk,  angrily 
confronted  him. 

"See  here,"  he  said,  "this  hat  doesn't 
fit." 

Whistler  eyed  the  stranger  critically 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then  drawled  out: 

"Well,  neither  does  your  coat.  What's 
more,  if  you'll  pardon  my  saying  so,  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  care  much  for  the  color  of 
your  trousers." 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 
PACIFIC  HOUSES: 
San  Francisco  Oakland  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


(Next  day* 


YOU  Want  this  Magazine 


We  Will  Send  it  to  You 
"  for  One  Year  FREE! 

HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE  is  a  snappy  monthly  devoted  to  the 
Good  Roads  Movement.    It  is  practical,  breezy  and  full  of 
suggestions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  men  who  are  up 
against  the  same  problems  as  you  are.    It  stands  squarely  for  mod- 
ern methods  and  efficiency  in  road  building  and  maintenance,  and 
for  the  use  of 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Guaranteed  CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


The  regular  subscription  rate  for  Highway  Maga- 
zine is  5c  a  copy  or  50c  a  year.  Over  fifty  thousand 
tax  payers,  officials,  engineers  and  commissioners  of 
public  works  are  regular  readers  of  this-magazine.  We 
want  every  road  master  in  the  United  States  to  read  it. 


Here's  where  you  come  in — send  us  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  roads  in  your 
neighborhood  and  we -vill  putjyewon  our  subscription  list 
for  a  year.  Thereafter  you  will  receive  Highway  Maga- 
zine regularly  every  month  for  twelve  months,  FREE. 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  splendid  magazine  at  the  cost  of 
only  one  cent.  Send  today  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
so  that  you  may  receive  the  issue  that  is  coming  out  next  month.  Address 

Publisher  THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE,         542  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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In  West 

Sacramento 

15 Minutes  From 
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Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


roi&ketzooo^mofe  perYear 


t  Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
i  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  1 00  ft.  In  1 0  hours.    Oneman  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO.,     -      -     Box  412,  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THIS  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOLSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  12,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  remains  comparatively 
quiet,  and  prices  remain  as  for  some 
time  past,  though  there  is  a  rather  easier 
feeling  in  all  lines.  There  is  little  Cali- 
fornia grain  on  the  market,  most  suplies 
coming  from  the  North. 

California  Club   $157y2@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57Vo@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67y.@1.72M> 

Northern  Red    1.621/j@1.70 

BARLEY. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  prices, 
and  while  offerings  of  choice  feed  are  a 
little  larger,  values  are  firmly  held.  Busi- 
ness is  still  rather  quiet. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. $1.45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.32%@1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  market  is  dull,  and  the  tendency 
of  prices  downward.  Quotations  on  both 
white  and  black  oats  have  been  shaded. 

Red  Feed  $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.50  @1.55 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.30 

CORN. 

A  little  California  corn  has  ben  offered 
here  in  the  last  tew  days,  but  there  has 
been  practically  no  business,  and  values 
are  not  established.  Holders  have  been 
asking  about  $1.75,  but  nobody  seems 
willing  to  buy  at  this  figure.  Eastern 
and  other  grades  are  quiet  at  the  old  quo- 
tations. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir   1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Offerings  are  very  light,  and  while  the 
demand  also  is  limited,  holders  are  ask- 
ing a  slight  advance. 
Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.55 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  stand  exactly 
as  last  quoted,  and  just  at  present  the 
market  shows  no  marked  tendency  either 
up  or  down,  though  holders  are  still 
rather  firm  in  their  views.  The  demand 
for  shipment  is  only  fair,  but  all  descrip- 
tions are  gradually  moving  off,  most  of 
the  business  at  present  being  in  mixed 
cars.  Values  on  the  wharf  are  nominal, 
as  there  is  practically  nothing  left  in  the 
up-river  districts,  and  the  prices  given 
are  those  current,  in  the  local  trade.  It 
is  reported  that  'planting  of  limas  this 
year  will  be  more  extensive  than  before. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes                            3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans                   4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans                          2.25  ©2.35 

Small  Whites                        4.50  @4.65 

Large  Whites                       4.20  @4.35 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink                                     3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys                         4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red                        4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  fair  seasonable  demand  for 
some  lines,  but  in  general  business  is 
rather  quiet  Alfalfa  is  a  little  lower, 
while  canary  seed  is  scarce  and  high. 

Alfalfa    15    ©16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  .  . .  .  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    5    @  5M>c 

Hemp    3'/2@  4  c 

Millet    2% »ti  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  steady  at  the  old  quotations, 
and  the  demand  keeps  up  on  about  the 
usual  scale. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  (a '6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  <fi>5.20 

Superfine    3.90  G4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  show  a 
marked  increase,  and  as  the  local  market 
is  still  quiet,  values  show  a  downward 
tendency,  though  there  has  been  no  quota- 
ble decline.  Hay  which  will  grade  as 
strictly  fancy  in  this  market  is  extremely 
scarce  and  would  probably  bring  a  pre- 
mium. Weather  conditions  of  late  have 
been  favorable  for  the  growing  crop,  and 
the  outlook  in  most  sections  is  favorable, 
the  future  of  the  market  will  depend 
largely  on  the  extent  of  the  spring  rains. 
The  movement  south  is  smaller  than  it 
has  been,  though  there  is  still  some  de- 
mand for  shipment.  Country  prices,  espe- 
cially in  the  San  Joaquin,  are  said  to 
be  somewhat  easier,  with  more  willing- 
ness to  sell  on  the  part  of  holders.  The 
movement  of  alfalfa  in  the  interior  is 
heavy,  with  a  downward  tendency  in 
prices. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00020.00 

do  No.  2   15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00(516.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  is  a  little  higher,  but 
other  lines  are  rather  easy,  with  only  a 
moderate  demand.  Middlings  has  been 
shaded  a  little,  and  cracked  corn  is  $1 
per  ton  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(5)19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00(5  35.00 

Rolled  Barley   28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts    29.00^30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

A  few  Oregon  onions  are  coming  in, 
and  choice  local  stock  is  bringing  higher 
prices,  though  only  selected  lots  will 
bring  the  top  quotation.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  stock  showing  deterioration,  and 
65c  is  the  best  price  for  ordinary  offer- 
ings. Garlic  is  lower,  with  liberal  sup- 
plies of  ordinary  stock.  Cauliflower  has 
taken  another  drop,  and  cabbage  is  also 
easy,  supplies  of  both  showing  consider- 
able increase.  Celery  is  in  liberal  sup- 
ply and  lower,  and  lettuce  is  rather  easy. 
Most  lines  of  southern  stock  are  still 
scarce,  and  frequent  lots  of  summer  vege- 
tables are  coming  in  from  Florida,  bring- 
ing extreme  prices.  Cucumbers  and  pep- 
pers have  advanced  sharply.  Local  rhu- 
barb is  coming  in  more  freely,  but  good 
lots  bring  an  advance.  Arrivals  of  aspara- 
gus are  also  becoming  fairly  regular,  but 
supplies  are  light  and  prices  very  high. 

Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   50@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1M>@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   $  1.50@  1.65 

Cucumbers,  per  box   2.50@  2.75 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Celery,  crate    2.00@  3.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   5@  12c 

Mushrooms,  box    25c@  1.00 

Artichokes,  doz   75c©  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   6©  7c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   15@  20c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.25 @  1.75 

Eggplant,  lb   35c 

Green  Peas,  lb   25c 

Asparagus,  lb   50@  85c 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  continues  iu  bad 
shape,  the  local  demand  being  limited  to 
immediate  needs,  while  supplies  are  ex- 
cessive. So  far  there  has  been  no  ship- 
ping business,  and  the  expected  inquiries 
for  export  have  not  materialized. 

River  Whites,  ctl   '  35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.90@2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have  been 
much  lighter  than  last  week,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  much  more  will  arrive 
in  the  next  few  days.  The  excessive  offer- 
ings of  hens  are  accordingly  well  cleaned 
up,  and  while  prices  are  not  quotably 


higher,  there  is  a  firmer  feeling.  Young 
California  stock  is  in  rather  light  supply 
and  finds  a  good  demand  at  firm  prices, 
small  broilers  and  fryers  being  somewhat 
higher.  Arrivals  of  dressed  turkeys  are 
light,  but  values  show  no  improvement, 
and  no  unusual  demand  is  expected. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb..#.   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doa  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    24    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  fairly  large,  and 
with  a  general  expectation  of  lower  prices 
buying  is  limited  to  actual  needs.  Values 
are  now  on  a  lower  level  than  last  week, 
and  the  feeling  is  still  one  of  weakness. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...37  36  36  y.  36  34 y.  34 1  ■> 
Firsts   34     34     34     33     32  32 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  little  demand  for  ship- 
ment in  the  last  few  days,  and  with  a 
heavy  increase  in  arrivals  the  first  of  the 
Week  prices  have  dropped  rather  sharply. 
Values  are  fairly  steady  at  the  present 
level,  but  may  go  lower  before  long,  as 
storage  operators  are  taking  a  much  more 
conservative  view  than  last  year  and  are 
less  disposed  to  bid  prices  up. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 


Firsts  . . 
Selected 


CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  a  little  higher  and 
steady  at  the  advance,  while  Y.  A.'s  are 
easier.  Monterey  cheese  is  weak  and 
lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16y>c 

Firsts   14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17y>c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16@17  c 


Deciduoui  Fruiti. 

The  pears  in  cold  storage  have  been 
about  cleaned  up,  leaving  nothing  but 
apples  under  this  head.  There  is  little 
outside  demand  for  apples,  and  the  local 
market  is  a  dull  affair,  with  more  than 
plentiful  supplies  and  no  buying  beyond 
immediate  needs.  General  offerings  show 
no  improvement,  but  first-class  Newtown 
Pippins  find  a  very  fair  demand  and  are 
held  at  a  further  advance,  good  3'o-tier 
stock  bringing  $1.25,  while  fancy  4-tiers 
are  held  at  $1. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40©  60c 

Bellefluer    65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  3Vi  to  4- 

tier    85  1.35 

Common    40@  60c 


24 

21 

21 

23 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

favor,  though  the  statistical  position  of 
the  large  sizes  is  such  that  any  pn 
nounced  increase  in  the  demand  woul 
be  likely,  it  is  held,  to  be  followed  by  a 
immediate  hardening  of  the  market.  On 
gon  prunes,  both  for  immediate  and  foi 
ward  delivery,  are  dull  and  nominal. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  demand  to  spea 
of  for  apricots  or  peaches,  but  as  this  I 
not  the  season  in  which  buyers  are  li 
terested  in  them,  there  is  less  pressui 
to  sell  than  in  some  other  lines,  thoug 
the  market  for  these  goods  also  has  a 
easy  tone.  Raisins  are  neglected  a: 
prices  are  nominal." 

I  New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3y>@  5 

Apricots    9  ' (d  10 

Figs:  White    3y>@  4^ 

Black    3 

Calimyrna    4  @5 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2y>@  3^ 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    4    @  4ty 

Pears    4    @  7 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2V4@  2% 

Thompson's  Seedless   4V6 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3% 


Dried  Fruits. 

Thi.i  market  is  fully  as  uninteresting  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Values  show 
no  quotable  change,  and  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  demand  of  much  consequence  in 
any  quarter.  The  export  movement  seems 
to  be  over  for  the  time  being,  and  East- 
ern buyers  are  keeping  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  market.  Owing  to  the  continued 
dullness,  there  is  some  talk  here  of  freer 
offerings  in  the  country,  but  such  reports 
have  not  been  verified.  There  is  a  little 
easier  feeling  in  the  smaller  sizes  of 
prunes,  but  the  liberal  premium  is  still 
offered  for  larger  sizes,  which  are  scarce. 
Santa  Clara  reports  indicate  prospects  of 
a  light  crop  owing  to  the  limited  rainfall, 
writh  a  tendency  among  growers  to  hold 
the  remaining  stock  for  higher  prices. 
Thompson  seedless  raisins,  also,  are  said 
to  be  practically  cleaned  up.  Apples  still 
drag,  as  the  market  is  oversupplied.  Pack- 
ers are  taking  little  interest  in  anything, 
and  are  not  likely  to  buy  much  until  the 
Eastern  demand  revives.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Dullness  is  still  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  market  for  all  California  and 
imported  dried  fruits.  In  spot  goods  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  small  lots  needed  for 
immediate  use,  and  little  or  no  interest 
is  manifested  in  offerings  for  forward  de- 
livery. The  general  tone  of  the  market 
is  easy. 

"While  there  has  been  no  quotable  de- 
cline in  California  prunes  out  of  store  or 
for  prompt  shipment  from  the  Coast,  the 
trend  of  prices  appears  to  be  in  buyers' 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  in  the  East  has  been 
in  very  bad  shape  for  the  past  week  0 
more,  due  to  frost  conditions  primarily 
The  public  was  afraid  of  frosted  fruit, 
and  the  good  suffered  with  the  bad,  ai 
the  demand  was  so  light  that  all  map 
kets  became  congested.  However,  fron 
most  auction  points  a  better  demand  w; 
reported  the  first  of  the  week.  At  Ne 
York  on  Monday,  February  10th,  nave 
brought  from  $1.05  up  to  $2.80.  At  Pit 
burgh  the  auction  prices  were  the  sam 
At  Boston  the  highest  price  was  $3.3 
and  at  Cleveland  the  range  was  from  $1.1 
to  $2.53  Lemons  are  about  as  befor 
ranging  from  $4.70  to  $5.50  at  auction. 

Shipments  from  California  are  being 
held  back  to  some  extent,  awaiting  bet- 
ter demand.  It  is  stated  that  a  lot  oj 
the  fruit  sent  East  during  the  past  month 
will  not  sell  lor  enough  to  pay  expenses] 
and  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the 
part  of  the  crop  saved  from  freezing  will 
not  total  more  than  5,000  carloads. 

The  Fruit  World  prints  a  letter  from! 
a  Phoenix,  Arizona,  correspondent  stat- 
ing that  all  orange  trees  there  would  lose 
their  leaves,  some  trees  were  killed,  and! 
a  great  deal  of  nursery  stock  ruined  by! 
the  frost.    All   eucalyptus   trees  under! 
three  years  old  were  also  done  for. 

The  expected  movement  has  not  taken  } 
place  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  the! 
demand  for  oranges  being  on  the  same 
limited  scale  as  before.    Sound  navels  are! 
quoted  higher,  but  supplies  here  are  ample! 
and  values  are  only  maintained  by  the! 
firmness    in    primary    markets.      Local  I 
grapefruit   is  lower,   but  fancy  Florida! 
stock  sells  up  to  $6  per  box.    A  good 
many  frosted  lemons  are  offered  at  $1  to  I 
$2  per  box. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $2.00@  3.00 

Frosted    50c®  1.00 

Tangerines    1.00@  2.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    1.50(5  3.50  . 

Lemons:  Fancy    6. 50(5  7.00 

Choice   6.00®  6.50 

Limes   Nominal 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  values  remain  firm  as  before, 
supplies  in  all  hands  being  very  light, 
while  the  demand  is  quiet  as  usual  at 
this  season. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   

I  X  L   

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Hardshells  

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16 

Hardshell  No.  1  15 

No.  2   

Budded   


17%c 
16M.C 
15M.C 
12MsC 
HVjC 
8  c 

@i6y.c 

@15M>c 
ioyc 
17  c 


HONEY. 

Whito  extracted  shows  a  little  more 
firmness,  but  supplies  of  most  grades  in 
the  local  market  are  sufficient  for  the  cur- 
rent demand,  which  is  not  very  extensive 
at  this  season. 

Comb,  white   12y.@14M|C 

Amber  10    @12  C 

Dark    9    ©10  C 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6    @  6y.c 

Off  Grades    5    ©6  c 
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BEESWAX. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  or  no  busi- 
ness for  shipment,  buyers  and  sellers  be- 
ing apart  in  their  views.  There  is  very 
little  business  locally. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  practically  no  movement  in 
the  country  at  present,  the  crop  being 
pretty  well  out  of  first  hands.  Values 
are  steadily  held,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  business  for  shipment  within  the 
range  quoted. 

1912  crop   12%@20  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  featureless,  the 
Eastern  buyers  showing  no  interest  at 
present,  and  it  will  be  several  weeks  at 
least  before  there  is  any  activity  in  this 
market.  Meanwhile  values  are  entirely 
nominal. 

Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12  @14  c 

Lambs   9  @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 

Mohair   15  @28  c 

HORSES. 

The  current  volume  of  business  in  the 
local  market  is  hardly  as  large  as  last 
fall,  but  the  market  is  in  decidedly  good 
shape,  and  the  demand  is  gradually  grow- 
ing for  all  classes  of  desirable  stock.  The 
prices  realized  are  fully  up  to  quotations, 
and  have  never  been  better  at  this  season. 
Any  heavy  increase  in  shipments  to  this 
market  might  bring  undesirable  results, 
but  so  far  no  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  disposing  of  the  arrivals. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250^285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(f/>250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350          180 (S  225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100<&Jl25 


Live  Stock. 

Hogs  have  again  been  marked  up  %c 
and  are  firm  at  the  advance.  The  local 
market  for  dressed  meats  is  quiet,  and 
some  shading  of  prices  is  noted  on  beef 
and  mutton,  though  pork  is  strong. 

Steers:   No.  1    7    @  7 Vic 

No.  2    6y4    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6    (®  6*40 

No.  2    5i4@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V>@  4M>c 

Calves:   Light    71/jx 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    (8)7 Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   7'/o(5)  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7i4@  7i/oC 

Prime  Wethers    5^@  5%c 

Ewes    4V2@  4% 

Lambs    6y4@  6y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    ll%@liy2c 

Cows    10Vi>@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10  @11 

Small    12    @13  c 

Yearlings    11  @liy.c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9%@10%c 

Ewes    9    (5)10  c 

Spring  Lambs   12    @13  c 

Dressed  hogs    HVi@12  c 

HIDES. 

Values  remain  as  last  quoted,  with  no 
demand  of  any  importance. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13M>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y!@131/2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12i/2@13y:>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  12  c 

Kip    14y2@15y2c 

Veal    17y2@18y2c 

Calf    17y2@18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    (5)25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1-75 

Small  ■   75c 

Colts   25(5)  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(5)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60<5>  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(5)  60c 
Lambs   35  @  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Etter,  of  Briceland, 
dated  February  0th,  he  states  that  he  is 
gradually  moving  the  strawberry  plants 
to  the  paid-up  subscribers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  He  says:  "We  are  told 
that  the  mail  outgoing  is  carried  through 
without  delay.  I  am  sure  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  incoming,  as  we 
have  received  no  Rural  Press  in  a  month 
and  most  other  papers  ditto.  The  trouble 
is  on  this  side  of  the  railroad  at  Long- 
vale.  I  will  mail  you  a  package  of  the 
plants  today,  so  that  you  may  see  for 
ourself  just  how  the  plants  are  coming 
through."  Up  to  this  writing,  February 
12th,  the  plants  have  not  been  received. 
Our  subscribers  who  are  entitled  to  the 
plants  are  doubtless  receiving  or  will  get 
them  very  soon. 


portant  here  and  he  gave  results  of  their 
own  experiments.    Feeding  hay  in  racks 


is  the  cheapest  method  of  keeping  hogs 
through  the  winter. 


A  correspondent  from  Sutter  county 
states  that  over  700  acres  of  land  will 
be  set  to  peach  trees  this  season  in  that 
county,  most  of  the  trees  being  either 
Tuscan  or  Phillips  cling.  The  heavy  de- 
mand for  nursery  stock  has  caused  a 
shortage  in  the  supply.  Quite  a  large 
acreage  is  being  set  out  to  Thompson's 
Seedless  grapes  in  that  county  also.  We 
learn  from  other  sources  that  the  heavy 
demand  for  prune  and  olive  trees  is  tax- 
ing the  nursery  supply.  The  frost  of  last 
month  killed  most  of  the  citrus  nursery 
stock,  it  being  stated  that  not  over  50,000 
young  trees  will  be  available  for  planting 
this  season. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — By  skilled  poul- 
tryman;  extensive  California  experience  on 
large  plants.  Mechanical,  construction,  re- 
pairs, executive,  all  details.  Box  777,  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 

WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


While  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been 
and  is  gaining  in  circulation  very  fast, 
yet  the  fact  that  we  charge  $2  per  year 
for  the  paper  precludes  it  from  securing 
as  large  a  list  of  subscribers  as  it  would 
were  the  price  50  cents  or  $1  per  year. 
However,  we'  believe  that  the  more  than 
9,000  circulation  of  the  Rural  Press  is 
worth  to  advertisers  fully  as  much  as  a 
circulation  of  four  times  the  number  if 
the  price  was  less  and  the  list  was  se- 
cured bv  the  giving  away  of  premiums. 
A  compact  circulation  of  9,000  copies,  al- 
most all  in  California,  the  subscribers  of 
which  pay  $2  per  year,  is  valuable  to  ad- 
vertisers who  want  to  reach  the  buying 
farmers— such  a  list  is  what  we  give  to 
those  who  use  space  in  our  columns. 

POINTS  ON  HAY  FEEDING. 

At   a   recent   meeting   of   the  Idaho 
Swine  Breeders'  Convention,  Prof.  E.  V. 
Iddings  of  the  University  of  Idaho  then 
spoke  on  "Principles  of  Swine  Feeding." 
As  outlined  in  the  Rural  Spirit,  he  said 
there  are  four  distinct' lines  to  work  on 
for  success.    First,  the  keeping  out  of 
diseases.    Be  careful  where  you  get  your 
breeding    stock.      Patronize  pure-bred 
breeders  of  the  Northwest.    He  and  Prof. 
Carlyle  find  as  good  individuality  and 
breeding  in  the  Northwest  as  anywhere, 
and  the  breeders  being  in  closer  touch 
here  is  more  certainty  of  right  treatment. 
Second,  avoid  the  abuse  of  the  foraging 
proposition.    The  idea  that  the  hog  is  an 
extra  good  forager  and  that  nothing  but 
alfalfa  is  needed  is  a  mistake.    A  good 
grain  feed  is  necessary.    Early  in  life 
pigs  need  a  good  nutritious  pasture  with 
grain   in  combination.     Brood   sows  in 
summer  should  be  given  plenty  of  rough 
food,  but  always  a  little  grain.  Some 
people  even  mistakenly  carry  brood  sows 
through   the    winter    on    alfalfa  alone. 
They  can  live,  but  the  proper  ration  is 
about  two  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  Third, 
there  is  the  utilization  of  by-products; 
the  waste  of  fields  can  be  used.    A  hog 
tight  fence  pays  for  itself  in  three  years 
and  is  then  clear  profit.    Fourth  is  feed- 
ing, he  discussed  the  feeding  value  of 
potatoes.     Four  and  a  half  pounds  is 
about  equal  to  a  pound  of  grain  or  four 
pounds  if  cooked,  but  either  should  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  a  grain  ration. 
One  experiment  had  shown  that  it  took 
twenty-six  pounds  of  apples  to  equal  a 
pound  of  grain;   another,  sixty-four,  so 
the  feeding  value  is  very  little.  Concern- 
ing the  use  of  legumes,  alfalfa  is  best, 
with  clover  a  close  second.    At  the  Mis- 
souri station  alfalfa  was  worth  $35  per 
acre  with  hogs  at  six  cents.    The  ques- 
tion of  feeding  alfalfa  hay  is  most  im- 


WANTED — To  work  for  you  at  Search- 
ing State  Records  for  land  gone  to  State. 
Will  work  by  day,  or  you  can  help  me  find 
market  for  my  work  of  years  of  searching 
out  bargains  in  State  land  near  you.  Ref- 
erences from  employers.  JOSEPH  CLARK, 
Searcher  State  Records,  Sacramento. 


WANTED — 150  Imperial  prune  trees  on 
Myrobalan  roots.  G.  LATHROP,  969  Pine 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

LAND  FOR  »ALU, 


YOU  GET  RESULTS  of  my  years  of 
searching  State  Records.  Some  State  land 
overlooked,  supposed  owned  by  absent 
parties.  Well  located  for  you,  near  all 
towns.  State  does  not  advertise  these  bar- 
gains. I  do.  It  pays  you.  Write  right 
now.  New  circular.  JOSEPH  CLARK, 
Searcher  State  Records,  Sacramento. 


WALNUTS — 35  acres,  specially  selected 
deep  rich  loam  soil;  excellent  drainage. 
Five-inch  pumping  plant  installed.  Set 
out  mostly  to  California  Blacks  to  be 
grafted  later,  some  Mayette,  Franquette, 
and  Willson  Wonders.  Beautiful  location; 
electricity  and  all  conveniences.  Price 
$250  per  acre.  Address  owner,  1007  Sec- 
ond St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


CHEAP  GRAVITY  WATER. 
Cheap  Alfalfa  Land. 
Cows  on  Butter-fat  Payments. 
You  can  get  alfalfa  land  at  Los  Molinos 
for  $75  an  acre  and  up;  8  years  to  pay  out. 

Some  farmers  are  getting  10  tons  per 
acre;  now  worth  $14  a  ton — nearly  twice 
the  price  of  our  cheapest  land. 

All  the  cows  you  want  on  butter-fat 
payments.  Pick  and  bargain  for  your  own 
cows.    We  provide  the  money. 

Wild  pasture  will  save  you  feed.  Some 
dairymen  are  feeding  practically  no  hay 
at  all. 

We  had  plenty  of  water  last  year  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  State  was  short. 

1200  cows  brought  into  district  and  sold 
on   butter-fat  payments  last  year. 

The  coming  dairy  district  of  California. 

Get  a  foothold  now  while  land  is  cheap, 
terms  easy  and  you  can  get  cows. 

Prices  of  land  will  double  in  a  year  or 
two  and  it  will  take  more  cash  to  start. 

Los  Molinos  is  a  beautiful  district  of 
great  oaks,  level  stretch  of  valley  and 
fine  clear  streams,  abundance  of  pure 
water. 

Plenty  of  game.  Schools  and  churches. 
Good  markets,  good  roads,  good  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Healthy.    Ideal  place  to  live. 

Land  selling  faster  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  State. 

Over  half  buyers  are  Califomians  who 
know. 

Entirely  sold  out  within  60  days. 
Se'e  us  at  once  or  write. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  CO., 
I, os  Molinos,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


WALNUT  THE  KS — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka. 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
Strawberries,  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE,  Inwood,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


FOR  SALE — Dwarf  evergreen  broom- 
corn  seed  at  5c  per  pound.  Denair  Broom 
Factory,  Denair,  Cal. 


Bitter  Almond  trees,  clean  and  thrifty. 
Walnut  and  Pecan  catalogue  free.  Trib- 
ble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice. 

ELLANEOL&. 


AGENTS — $173  in  two  weeks,  made  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto- 
matic Jack,  combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  country  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack 
Company,  Box  O,  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14 — 8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  witli  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5 — 10  H.P.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHOWCHILLA  RANCH 

108,000  ACRES 

Best  alfalfa  land  in  the  state  of  California,  right 
in  the  center  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  now 
being  offered  in  small  farms.  Prices  $100  to 
$150  according  to  location.  Write  for  particulars. 

UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  CO. 

742  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ship  vour  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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Pump  - 
durability 

"THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE, OF  V  LABOR-SAVING  lu- 
CHINE.  The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  Is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality- 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  Which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  In  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — - 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  arc 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And.  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  nlnay* 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send  (or  Catalog  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

High  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained— Self  oiling  bearings 
— Water  scaled  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily  accessible — No  interference 
with  suction  or  discharge  flanges 
when  opening  up  pump. 

Thej  liirve  Bevemil  Mpccial  features 
which  n  111  appeal  to  pump  user*. 


WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


I. us  Aii^cIcn:  121-  Kns  Angeles  St. 


Work*:  WVst  Berkeley,  CallfornlH. 


"KT"  Gates  and  Valves  £U 

*  ■■»•  We  are  the  original  builders  of  irriga-  Qv«tf»m« 

tion  systems.    Our  Gates  and  Valves  are  *:,JSLCI1,S 

perfected  products  of  years  of  experience  as  practical  irrigators  and  manu- 
facturers. We  can  prove  our  claim  to  having  the  system  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  returns  on  the  investment,  from  the  standpoints  of  initial  cost,  ease 
of  operation  and  saving  of  water  and  labor.  Cut  out  this  ad,  mail  to  us  and 
we  win  forward  out  booklet  on  Modern  KELLAR-THOMASON  CO. 
Irrigation  Methods.  1226  E.  28th  st  (  Los  Angeles,  Cal! 


1  1! 

M 

Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL.,  WINE, 
IININO  AND  CTANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES*  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL..  SIS  Market  St.,  San  Fraaclnea,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Rentes  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

•  .OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Eouttable  Bank  Bdg.,  In  An^eiea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO-   Fifth  and  Bryant  St».,  San  FraaeUen,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krt.uh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation  1 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  puuaps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  feature*  to  reduce  operating 
coats  worked  oat  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  InArysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  Just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  Itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  Flrnt  Prise  at  Frenno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Metal  Roofing.  Conductor  Pipe.  Eaves,  Trough*.  lite. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


^^^^     ■  others 

^■LJL  stunips 
crops  on 


E.  C.  Culbreatta,  Johnston,  8.  C,  does  It.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  It   "Why  not  you  I   Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big 
crops  on  virgin  Boll  I  Oeta 


—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive,  o- 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  SO 
s'  free  trial.  Syearguaranteeto  replace,  free 
^^castlngs  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
ygh.  safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
a  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  intereBtyou.  Write  now.  Addretu 
Hercules  MfK.  Co.,  112  21st  St 
Centerville.  Iowa 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


The  Problem  of  Hard  Soil. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  WM.  M.  BRISTOL] 

The  student  of  nature  in  southern  California  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  extensive  stretches  of  red  soil,  the  remnants  of  the  general  blanket 
deposited  over  the  region  when,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  it  was  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  a 
sea.  The  face  of  the  East  Highland  mesa,  in 
San  Bernardino  county,  which  was  uplifted  at 
some  subsequent  time,  shows  this  deposit  to 
be  at  least  100  feet  in  depth. 

Throughout  this  groat  depth  it  is  prac- 
tically uniform  in  character — a  fairly  com- 
pact gravelly  loam,  containing  goodly  per- 
centages of  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid; 
but  by  some  process  of  nature  not  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  the  geologists  a  stratum 
variously  designated  as  hardpan  or  cement 
gravel,  ranging  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet,  was  spread  over  the  surface 
of  this  far-reaching  deposit.  On  top  of  this 
hardpan  there  has  developed  or  accumulated 
a  layer  of  fine  grained  soil  of  greater  or  less 
depth  ;  and  in  the  tillage  of  this  top  soil,  which 
is  easily  compacted,  the  fruit  grower  finds 
one  of  his  most  perplexing  problems. 

The  time-worn  maxim  that  "contentment 
is  riches"  does  not  apply  in  this  case;  and 
many  an  orcharclist,  riding  across  some  waste 
of  sand,  has  devoutly  wished  that  he  might 
be  able  to  spread  a  blanket  of  it  over  his  rich 
but  refractory  red  land.  The  fact  that  400 
wagonloads  of  two  cubic  yards  each  would  be 
required  to  cover  an  acre  six  inches  deep,  has. 
until  recent  years,  appalled  and  daunted  the 
dreamer;  but  the  citrus  in- 
dustry in  California  has 
reached  its  present  substan- 
tial proportions  largely  be- 
cause of  persistent  dreaming 
and  the  determination  of  the 
dreamers  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true.  In  the 
Highland-Redlands  region  a 
start  has  been  made  in  the 
application  of  the  sand- 
blanket;  and  now  comes  J. 
E.  Woodruff,  of  Redlands, 
with  the  story  of  how  he 
spread  nearly  a  foot  of  sandy 
sediment  over  twelve  acres 
of  the  discouraging  adobe. 
Mr.  Woodruff's  orchard  is 
on  a  rolling  slope  at  the  west  • 
end  of  the  world-famed 
Smiley  Heights,  where  every 
prospect  pleases,  but  where  the  soil  is  hard.  I  have  asked  him  to  tell 
his  story  to  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  he  dors  it  in 
the  following  lucid  narrative  : 

How  I  conquered  Adobe  Orange  Land. — For  fifteen  years  I  tried  to 
bring  my  orange  grove  into  good  bearing  condition  by  carefully  irri- 
gating every  thirty  days,  by  endeavoring  to  store  water  in  the  soil  by 
winter  irrigation,  by  subsoiling  the  land  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches 


Three-Year-Old  Orange  Tree  at  Sunny  Slope, 
Butte  County  Foothills. 


View  In  the  Woodruff  Orange  Orchard  at  Redlands 


in  the  effort  to  get  the  water  down  below  the  plowsole,  putting  on  20 
cubic  feet  of  manure  one  year  and  commercial  fertilizer  the  next  year, 
looking  forward  each  suecrssive  season  for  the  banner  crop — wlrch 
never  came.  In  good  years  I  did  not  have  more  than  three  boxes  of 
oranges  to  the  tree  and  in  poor  years  not  over  two.  At  last  I  began  to 
realize  that  if  my  trees  were  to  make  proper  growth  and  bear  as  they 

shouk'  T  must  be  a  law  unto  myself  and  not 
trust  t  ertilizer  men  to  tell  me  what  was 
lacking. 

Whenever  I  heard  of  an  orchard  that  had 
a  "brag  crop"  averaging  ten  or  twelve  boxes 
to  the  tree,  I  hiked  unto  that  grove  to  see  it 
and  to  interview  the  owner,  thus  inspecting 
various  banner  groves  in  Redlands,  Covina, 
Azusa,  Placentia,  Fullerton  and  Whittier.  I 
found  that  my  fertilizing  method  did  not 
differ  from  those  of  these  successful  growers, 
although  some  of  them  boasted  that  they  were 
averaging  eight  to  ten  boxes  per  tree  from 
twelve-year-old  orchards  without  using  any 
fertilizer  at  all.  I  then  realized,  as  never  be- 
fore, that  natural  soil  conditions  made  these 
orchards  the  banner  orchards  they  were, 
rather  than  brains,  extra  labor  and  fertilizers. 
In  each  of  these  groves  I  found  the  soil  to  be 
of  an  alluvial  nature — finely  decomposed 
granite  or  sedimentary  deposit  containing  ;i 
good  percentage  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  This  soil  never  baked  after  a  rain  or 
an  irrigation.  I  soon  ceased  looking  up  the 
owners  of  these  productive  groves  and  there- 
after did  my  interviewing  with  the  trees  and 
the  soil  constituents — the  actual  makers  of 
the  "banner  groves." 

The  next  year  after  making  these  back  to 
nature  trips  and  consulting  her  in  her 
methods  of  doing  things,  I 
felt  prepared  to  be  a  law- 
unto  myself  in  my  own  or- 
chard and  put  teams  at 
work  to  do  for  it  what  na- 
ture had  done  for  the  fa- 
vored groves  I  had  ex- 
amined. 

In  San  Timoteo  canyon, 
200  feet  below  my  orchard 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
is  a  tract  of  sedimentary 
soil — a  savings  bank  where 
nature,  for  untold  ages,  has 
been  making  deposits  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. For  five  years  I  have 
had  my  teams  hauling  this 
sediment  up  to  my  orchard 
— literally  an  up-hill  task. 
My  desire  was  to  put  the 
sediment  on  so  thick  that  I  should  never  see  my  nightmare — the  stiff 
adobe — any  more,  to  have  my  orchard  top  soil  so  fine  that  it  would 
never  bake,  cake  or  plow  up  like  anything  but  ashes,  and  hence  ever 
after  to  be  able  to  retain  a  dust  mulch  six  inches  deep  all  through  the 
hot  summer  instead  of  the  clods  I  started  with  each  spring,  and  which, 
even  by  fall,  were  only  reduced  to  smaller  clods. 

{Continued  on  Page  2S4-) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.Weather  Bureau,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  February  18,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini 
mum 

Eureka  

.11 

25  01 

29.08 

56 

36 

Red  Bluff  

00 

13.21 

16.28 

74 

40 

Sacramento  

00 

5.38 

12  92 

70 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

8.90 

15.17 

70 

44 

San  Jose  

00 

3.96 

10.88 

72 

38 

00 

2.79 

6.05 

74 

38 

Independence... 

00 

1  SI 

5  94 

64 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

4.79 

12.75 

80 

42 

Los  Angeles  

00 

4.35 

10.14 

76 

42 

San  Diego  

00 

2  44 

6.55 

72 

44 

The  Week. 


We  have  been  occupied  most  of  the  time  during 
the  last  week  in  making  observations  of  frost  in- 
juries in  the  regions  south  of  Tehachapi  and  in 
conversation  with  those  who  were  on  the  ground 
during  the  low  temperatures  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. The  general  conclusion  must  be  that  the 
injuries  are  beyond  anything  conceived  to  be 
possible  in  view  of  experiences  since  large  scale 
planting  began  and  the  financial  losses  are  pro- 
portional. Concerning  these  general  aspects  of 
the  facts  we  need  not  speak  at  length  for  we  have 
upon  another  page  of  this  issue  a  carefully  pre- 
pared review  by  Deputy  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Merrill  based  upon  more  detailed 
observation  and  inquiry  than  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  make.  Unless  some  serious  error  shall  be 
subsequently  pointed  out,  it  will  probably  stand 
as  a  fair  general  characterization  of  the  event. 

Several  phases  of  the  experience  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  it,  will  be  noted 
in  this  place  as  we  observed  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Merrill's  statement,  which  is  not 
within  our  reach  as  we  write.  One  thing  which 
impressed  us  most  deeply  was  the  fact  that  the 
low  temperature,  which  was  noted  at  least  to 
10°  Fahrenheit  in  a  number  of  widely  separated 
places,  was  not  the  product  of  local  conditions 
within  the  State  and  was  produced  by  forces 
which  triumphed  over  the  protective  features  of 
our  environment.  The  ruling  factor  was  a  bliz- 
zard too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  affected  by  our 
local  topography,  which  has  apparently  largely 
controlled  distribution  of  temperatures  during 
previous  freezes  since  the  extension  of  our  semi- 
tropical  fruit  interest  has  led  men  to  attach  great 
importance  to  them.  Such  phenomena  as  air 
drainage,  air  mixing,  lee-side  protection,  arrested 
radiation,  slow  approach  of  sun-heat,  etc.,  had 
little  to  do  with  the  heat-deficiency  or  the  effects 
of  it.  Occurrences  of  frost  has  always  been  ir- 
regular and  indefinable  to  a  degree  because  of 
the  interaction  of  such  local  conditions  as  just 


mentioned,  but  there  has  never  been,  we  believe, 
a  visitation  which  has  defied  assignment  of  local 
causes  so  completely  as  do  the  manifestations 
which  are  to  be  seen  this  year.  The  explanation, 
however,  seems  to  be  simple,  if  the  theory  of  an 
inrush  of  polar  cold  is  warranted  by  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Weather  Bureau  through  the  inter- 
vening country.  Be  that  as  it  may  be,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  cold  blew  in  on  the  wings 
of  mighty  wind  and  blasted  whatever  tender 
vegetation  stood  in  its  path,  sublimely  disregard- 
ing the  local  topography,  freezing  in  places  which 
ought  to  be  warm,  hitting  or  missing  places  which 
ought  to  be  cold,  cutting  on  the  ridges,  filling  old 
frost-pockets  with  warmer  air  which  it  pushed 
before  it,  killing  windbreaks  of  tall  eucalypti  or 
peppers  and  possibly  avoiding  more  tender  trees 
which  they  thus  saved  by  their  own  dying  and 
leaving  in  its  path  an  astonished  people  whose 
property  it  might  take,  but  whose  courage  and 
spirit  it  could  not  break. 

The  Sadness  of  the  Sight. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
path  of  a  ruthless  blizzard  through  a  landscape 
of  semi-tropicals  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  sadness  of  the  spectacle  to  one  who  loves 
plants.  The  hundreds  of  acres  of  low-growing 
citrus  trees  wholly  robbed  of  verdant  hue  and 
transformed  to  stretches  of  yellows  and  browns 
is  a  shocking  loss  to  the  landscape,  it  is  true, 
but  even  more  pitiful  to  our  sensibilities  were 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  ornamental  trees 
which  rose  in  the  discolored  citrus  seas,  as  they 
stood  in  the  semblance  of  death  around  the  home 
sites  and  public  parks  which  they  had  been  in- 
voked to  beautify.  The  silvery  sheen  of  the  tall 
eucalypti,  the  rusty  browns  of  the  peppers,  the 
dark  mahogany  of  the  grevilcas,  the  whole  spectra 
of  yellows  and  browns  of  the  ornamental  shrubs 
which  had  been  brought  from  all  semi-tropical 
regions  to  environ  homes  and  public  buildings 
with  joyous  bloom  and  verdure  during  our  sum- 
mer-like winter  months — all  these  impressed  us 
as  even  more  pitiful  to  the  sight  than  the  desola- 
tion in  the  orchards.  In  a  way,  too,  it  was  really 
more  pitiful  because  the  belief  is  warranted  that 
the  plants  which  have  chief  commercial  value  and 
therefore  mean  more  for  income,  will  most  quickly 
return  to  vigor,  beauty  and  productiveness. 

The  Orange  as  a  Hardy  Plant. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  orange  will 
emerge  from  present  distress  in  a  way  to  increase 
admiration  for  it  as  a  hardy  plant.  There  has  been 
some  killing  outright  of  young  trees  no  doubt, 
but  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone  up  to  this 
writing  (and  Ave  have  seen  the  work  of  9°  Fahr.), 
there  will  be  as  a  rule  only  the  killing  of  the 
smaller  wood,  the  trunk  and  main  frame  of  the 
tree,  being  sound,  will  soon  hide  its  injury  by  its 
new  growth  of  foliage  and  fruit.  Many  large 
areas,  which  now  have  the  distressful  appearance 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  be  bearing  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  in  1914.  Testimony  concerning  the 
behavior  of  the  orange  ever3rwhere  is  that  it  has 
marvellous  recuperative  power  in  terms  of  fruit 
after  freezing  back,  so  long  as  its  stem  and  main 
branches  are  soun^l.  Of  relative  hardiness  of 
citrus  fruits  the  orange  and  its  near  relative,  the 
pomelo,  are  much  alike.  The  lemon  justifies  its  rep- 
utation by  much  greater  suffering,  and  lemon  trees 
can  be  distinguished  as  far  as  one  can  see  them. 
They  will  suffer  more  and  recover  more  slowly. 
The  olive  is  very  hardy.  The  trees  were  bright 
and  sound,  even  in  leaf,  in  the  9°  places,  and 
everywhere  they  mocked  their  dun-colored  neigh- 
bors by  their  glossy  greens.  But  that  the  orange 
should  save  its  wood  where  eucalypti,  some  acac- 
ias, grevileas  and  a  host  of  other  ornamental 


trees  bid  fair  to  go  to  the  ground,  if  not  below} 
is  rather  a  surprise  to  one  who  has  not  see% 
much  frost  work  with  exotics. 


What  the  People  Are  Doing. 

As  we  went  from  place  to  place  and  fro 
county  to  county,  one  thing  was  most  appare 
and  delightful,  and  that  was  the  buoyancy  of  t" 
people.    They  have  the  true  California  spiri 
They  will  pick  their  flints   and  blaze  awa 
There  will  be  much  work  to  do  in  the  orchar 
and  this  will  relieve  much  disappointment  in  th 
idleness  in  the  packing  houses — for  those  wh 
desire  to  work  for  others.    The  girls  may  mi 
their  new  dresses,  but  that  does  not  matter 
much,  for  there  is  less  to  see  by  daylight;  th.' 
tourist  contingent  is  slack  and  the  picture  sho\ 
are  too  dark  to  afford  scrutiny  of  fabrics.  T 
girls  will  look  just  as  lovely  in  the  reflected  glo 
of  the  screen  or  in  the  moonlight  in  last  year 
frocks.    Most  owners  of  citrus  properties  ar 
capitalists  in  varying  degrees  and,  though  ther 
will  be  individual  sacrifices  to  make  in  man 
cases,  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  on  the  whol 
to  pay  for  the  vast  amount  of  pruning  and  dea 
fruit  pulling  that  has  to  be  done.    We  are  no 
trying  to  belittle  anything.   We  are  simply  tryin 
to  fitly  characterize  the  manifest  bravery  an 
activity  of  the  people,  who  very  well  know  tha 
all  industries  have  their  adversities  and  perm 
nent  prosperity  is  the  product  of  bearing  loss 
as  well  as  gathering  gains. 

Cultural  Points. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  people  who  gathere 
in  assemblies  aggregating  an  attendance  of  abou 
1.500  per  day,  to  meet  the  University  instructo" 
in  discussion,  naturally  lay  in  questions  of  wha 
to  do  for  injured  fruit  and  for  injured  tree 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  the  new  head  of  the  citr 
experiment  station  at  Riverside,  spoke  most  e 
couragingly  of  his  faith  in  the  citrus  industr 
and  of  suggestions  for  treatment  of  injured  tree 
as  successfully  practiced  in  the  Florida  freeze 
which  he  had  lived  through.    In  general,  the  a 
vice  given  was  like  that  already  outlined  in  o 
columns. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  cut  back  injure 
trees  of  any  kind.    Allow  the  tree  to  show  yo 
by  its  start  of  new  growth  the  point  to  whic 
a  branch  is  sound;  in  fact,  do  not  cut  too  quic 
at  the  break  of  shoots ;  wait  a  little  to  see  i 
the  shoot  endures  and  the  line  of  health  an 
death  appears  in  the  bark.    But  there  is  muc 
work  which  can  be  done  at  once.    The  leafles 
trees  disclose  their  framework  wholly.  Branche 
which  should  be  removed  for  interference  or  t 
make  the  new  top  less  dense,  perhaps,  can  be  in 
telligently  cut  out  at  once.   Old  stubs  from  earlie 
rough  pruning  can  be  easily  sawn  close  and  wounds 
painted.   Sucker  growths  can  be  removed.  While 
this  is  being  done,  the  branches  which  are  t<| 
form  the  new  tree  will  be  doing  their  work  and; 
marking  the  points  to  which  they  should  be 
shortened. 

There  was  almost  unanimous  consent  to  the 
proposition  that  frosted  fruit  should  not  be  hauled 
away,  but  should  be  plowed  in  for  the  good  of 
the  land.  The  souring  of  the  soil  by  decaying 
fruit  underground  was  declared  a  bug-a-boo. 
One  who  picks  up  and  hauls  away  the  fruit  loses 
a  little  humus-making  material  and  wastes  the 
cost  of  hauling  besides. 

Do  not  apply  fertilizers  on  the  claim  of  stimu- 
lating the  tree.  If  the  ground  has  been  well 
treated  and  would  have  brought  a  crop  of  good 
fruit  this  year,  it  is  strong  enough  to  re-establish 
the  tree.  If  the  ground  has  been  ill-treated  and 
is  poor,  fertilization  may  be  desirable;  not  as  $ 
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I  stimulant,  but  as  a  food  for  tbe  tree.    In  a  cut- 
I  pack  tree  the  root  has  the  advantage  of  the  top, 
Hind  has  power  enough,  with  adequate  moisture 
I  available.    Excess  of  quick  fertilizer  may  cause 
Ipo  rank  growth  and  a  lot  of  wasteful  sucker 
■growth.    Later  fertilization  may  be  necessary 
land  would  be  rational,  as  shown  by  the  burden  of 
erowth  and  fruit  which  the  tree  assumes.  Slow 
md  strong  growth  on  a  cut-back  tree  is  better 
han  a  rush  of  soft  stuff. 

Irrigation    and    cultivation    should  proceed 
properly.    It  is  true  that  less  water  would  be 
-equired  than  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
ree  in  proper  activity,  but  every  effort  must  be 
nade  to  keep  the  soil  suitably  moist  and  aerated 
i  sy  cultivation  so  that  the  roots  can  function  ac- 
,    ively  and  grow  a  good  top.    To  neglect  trees 
,  which  have  this  work  to  do  is  very  ill-advised. 
The  whole  future  vigor  of  the  organism  depends 
jpon  good  forward  growth.    There  is,  in  fact,  a 
*reat  danger  that  anticipated  restoration  may  be 
3revented  by  neglect,  and  the  penalty  will  be 
scant   crops   of   poor   fruit    and   an  unsightly 
)rehard. 

Whether  the  fruit  should  be  pulled  from  the 
ree  or  allowed  to  drop  was  a  question  which  re- 
vived some  discussion.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  van- 
ities will  largely  drop  and  others  will  largely 
iang.  Our  own  conviction  is  strong  for  the  re- 
noval  of  the  fruit.  It  may  not  be  much  of  a 
aurden  to  the  tree,  but  it  is  something  of  a  burden. 
Though  frozen  and  its  cellular  structure  disorgan- 
ized, it  is  still  taking  something  from  the  tree, 
for  it  neither  decays  nor  thoroughly  dries.  There- 
fore it  must  have  some  cell-activity  which  is  sus- 
tained by  the  tree  through  its  months  of  suspen- 
sion. We  should  hurry  it  under  the  soil  for  decay 
is  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  worthless. 

Soil-deepening,  breaking  up  plow  sole,  irriga- 
tion hardpan  or  any  other  hardening  of  the  soil 
below  the  surface  cultivation  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage while  the  trees  are  being  restored.  Ground 
:-an  be  dynamited  properly  or  sub-soil  plowed 
with  least  danger  to  the  trees  because  the  roots 
are  in  the  over-balance  any  way,  and  root-pruning 
cannot  do  injury.  To  open  the  sub-soil  to  water 
and  air  and  to  deeper  root-penetration,  will  tend 
to  improve  the  property  permanently  and  to  arrest 
the  decadence  which  has  been  attributed  our  older 
citrus  plantings. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
do  in  the  frosted  orchards  and  those  who  wish  to 
get  their  properties  into  better  shape,  both  above 
and  below  ground,  have  an  opportunity  which 
was  neither  asked  for  nor  desired,  but  which 
should  be  seized  just  the  same  and  made  the  best 
possible  use  of. 

San  Francisco  and  Rural  Real  Estate. 

We  learn  through  the  city  papers  of  an  organi- 
zation "to  identify  San  Francisco  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  distribution  of  all  colonization  and 
land  activities  in  Northern  California."  A  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  been  hold- 
ing land  shows  annually.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
agricultural  resources  of  these  and  other  sections 
of  the  State  shall  be  shown  in  a  show  which 
will  eclipse  and  take  the  place  of  the  smaller 
exhibitions. 

We  certainly  have  no  objection  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's assuming  such  a  position  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  country  land  trade  if  the  rural 
towns  do  not  object  and  if  they  think  that  their 
interests  will  be  better  served  in  this  way  than  by 
their  local  efforts.  Certainly  a  more  grandly  signi- 
ficant display  of  products  can  be  made  at  a  great 
center  and  the  homeseeker  can,  at  much  less  cost 
of  money  and  time,  see  what  the  State  offers  him 
to  meet  his  individual  needs  and  desires.  We 
have,  however,  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  land 


buyer  should  get  as  close  to  the  land  as  possible 
before  he  buys.  We  would  Imve  him  get  on  top 
of  it  and  a  certain  distance  under  it,  if  he  can 
without  staying  there  too  long.  Some  of  the  great 
"land  shows"  have  deceived  people  fearfully.  It 
is  easier  to  fake  exhibits  and  to  dispose  placards 
so  that  the  products  of  choice  lands  are  made  to 
advertise  worthless  properties.  This,  however, 
can  be  prevented  by  proper  regulations  and  we 
shall  hope  that  it  will  be. 

Such  an  organization  should  assume  another 
responsibility.'  It  should  censor  all  announce- 
ments and  rule  misrepresentations  out  of  the 
trade.  At  about  the  same  time  that  we  read  the 
above  announcement  of  organization  we  read  these 
words  in  connection  with  an  offering  of  farm 
lands:  "The  sales-manager  has  prepared  a  plan, 
founded  on  facts  and  statistics  gathered  from  the 
locality,  whereby  each  farm  will  pay  for  itself 
within  a  period  of  three  years."  This  means,  pre- 
sumably, a  plan  which  will  automatically  return 
a  net  income  of  33 per  cent  annually  on  the 
investment.  Such  a  scheme  needs  no  character- 
ization :  it  speaks  for  itself. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Deferring  Bloom  of  Fruit  Trees 

To  the  Editor :  Have  any  experiments  ever  been 
carried  on  definitely  to  decide  what  causes  early 
blossoming  of  fruit  trees?  For  instance,  have 
adjacent  trees  of  the  same  variety  been  treated 
definitely  by  putting  a  heavy  mulch  around  one 
to  hold  the  cold  temperature  late  in  the  spring, 
leaving  the  other  tree  unmulched  so  the  roots 
could  warm  up?  Do  you  think  that  the  earliness 
of  blossoming  is  due  more  to  the  root  pressure 
caused  by  the  warming  of  the  soil  than  to  the 
effect  of  the  warming  of  the  air  on  the  trunk? — 
H.  R.,  Santa  Rosa. 

It  has  been  definitely  determined  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Whidden  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  that  the  swelling  of  the  buds 
and  starting  of  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  is  due 
to  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  aerial  parts  of  the 
trees;  that  is,  growth  is  not  caused  by  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  ground  and  cannot  be 
retarded  by  cooling  the  ground.  Experiments 
with  the  use  of  snow  and  ice  under  trees  by  which 
the  ground  has  been  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
have  not  prevented  the  activity  of  the  tree.  The 
only  way  known  to  retard  activity  is  to  spray 
the  tree  with  whitewash  so  that  the  white  color 
may  reflect  the  heat  and  prevent  the  absorption 
of  it  by  the  bark,  which  is  usually  of  a  dark  color 
and  therefore  suited  to  heat  absorption.  Retard- 
ing of  growth  is  possible  in  this  way  for  a  period 
of  six  to  ten  days,  which,  of  course,  in  some  cases 
might  be  of  value,  but  the  lengthened  dormancy 
is  probably  too  small  to  constitute  it  of  general 
value. 

Roofing  a  Manure  Pit. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  inform  me  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  roof  a  manure  pit,  if  the  pit 
is  tight  so  that  all  rain  on  manure  is  caught  in 
the  liquid  manure  and  nothing  is  lost? — S.  E., 
Glen  Ellen. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  composting  of 
stable  manures  in  a  pit  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  regulate  the  moisture  of  the  mass.  If  it  be- 
comes too  dry,  too  rapid  fermentation  takes  place 
and  the  material  is  destroyed  by  what  is  called 
fire-fanging.  If  too  much  liquid  enters  the  pit, 
so  that  the  material  is  probably  submerged,  the 
air  is  excluded  and  fermentation  stops.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  necessary  that  a  pit  in  the  region 
of  large  precipitation  be  covered,  and  that  water 
be  used  from  a  hose  or  other  source  of  supply  in 
just  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  material  right 


for  slow  fermentation.  How  much  water  should 
be  added  to  bring  the  moisture  to  a  right  condi- 
tion depends  upon  how  much  liquid  waste  runs 
into  the  pit,  and  where  water  is  used  for  clean- 
ing a  stable  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  pit  is 
not  submerged.  Success  with  a  pit  is  therefore 
conditioned  on  the  amount  of  moisture  admitted, 
and  this  cannot  be  controlled  unless  the  pit  has 
a  cover  fit  to  shed  rainfall.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  adjustable  so  that  some  rainfall  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  may  be  desirable. 

Asparagus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me,  through  the 
Press,  what  is  the  average  commercial  yield  of 
asparagus  to  the  acre  in  California?  Also,  how 
long  it  takes  asparagus  to  come  into  full  bear- 
ing, and  what  yield  could  be  expected  after  two 
years'  growth?  Is  asparagus  resistant  to  mod- 
erate quantities  of  alkali  in  the  soil? — R.  L.,  San 
Gabriel. 

The  yield  of  asparagus  is  from  one  to  four 
tons  of  marketable  shoots  per  acre,  according 
to  age  and  thrift  of  plants,  etc.,  the  largest  yields 
being  on  the  peat  lands  of  the  river  islands.  On 
suitable  lands  one  ought  to  get  at  least  two  tons 
per  acre.  Roots  may  yield  a  few  days'  cuttings 
during  their  second  year  in  permanent  place;  the 
third  year  they  will  stand  much  more  cutting, 
and  for  several  years  after  that  will  be  "in  full 
yielding.  Asparagus  enjoys  a  little  salt  in  the 
land,  but  one  would  not  select  what  is  ordinarily 
called  "alkali  land"  for  growing  it. 

No  Gopher-Proof  Fig  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  set  out  an  or- 
chard of  Calimyrna  figs  in  Merced  county  this 
spring,  and  is  it  necessary  that  the  figs  should 
be  grafted  in  some  other  roots  to  keep  the  goph- 
ers from  destroying  the  trees?  What  root  should 
I  order?— L.  W.,  Oakland. 

Figs  are  not  grown  on  any  other  than  fig  roots 
and  are  generally  propagated  by  rooted  cuttings 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  expense  of  graft- 
ing. The  fruit  must  then  be  protected  by  killing 
the  gophers  rather  than  by  an  effort  to  get  the 
tree  upon  a  gopher-proof  root. 

Pollinizing  Plums. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  how  many 
rows  of  Robe  de  Sargeant  prune  trees  should  be 
alternated  with  the  French  prune  (the  common 
dried  prune  of  commerce)  to  insure  perfect  fer- 
tilization of  the  blossoms? — M.  H.,  Colusa. 

The  French  prune  is  self-fertile ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  require  the  presence  of  other  plum  species 
for  pollination  of  the  blossoms.  It  is  the  Robe  de 
Sergeant  prune  which  is  defective  in  pollination 
and  which  is  presumably  assiste'd  by  proximity 
to  the  French  prune.  If  you  wish  to  grow  Robe 
de  Sergeant  prunes  your  question  of  interplant- 
ing  would  be  pertinent,  but  if  you  desire  only  to 
grow  French  prunes  you  need  not  plant  the  Robe 
de  Sergeant  at  all. 

Pruning  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  best  to  prune  out  orange 
trees  by  removing  occasional  branches  so  as  to 
permit  free  air  passage  through  the  trees?  Some 
are  advocating  doing  so;  but  as  I  remember,  the 
trees  in  southern  California  are  allowed  to  grow 
quite  dense,  so  that  we  could  see  into  the  foliage 
but  very  little.— E.  0.  M.,  Oakland. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  with  a  present  tend- 
ency toward  a  more  open  tree  than  was  formerly 
prescribed.  Trees  should  be  more  thrifty  and 
should  bear  more  fruit  deeper  in  the  foliage-wall 
if  more  air  and  light  are  admitted.  But  this  can  be 
had  without  opening  the  tree  so  that  free  sight 
of  its  interior  is  possible.  We  believe  thinning 
of  the  growth  to  admit  more  light  and  air  is  good, 
but  we  should  not  intentionally  cut  out  enough 
to  make  holes  in  the  tree. 
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Sugar  Beet  Growing  in  Ventura. 


[By  Oik  Associate  Editor.] 

One  of  the  most  ideally  situated  sections  of 
this  State  and  therefore  of  the  United  States  for 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  without  doubt  is  the 
southwestern  part  of  Ventura  county,  centering 
around  Oxnard.  Beets  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities in  many  locations  and  climates  in  this  coun- 
try from  .Michigan  to  California  and  cs.i  thrive 
under  widely  differing  conditions.  '  '  ey  arc 
grown  in  this  State,  for  instance,  in  t'  central 
Sacramento  valles  and  have  been  and  in  die  future 
will  be  grown  in  Tulare  and  Kings  counties,  which 
in  summer  climate  are  radically  different  from 
coast  sections,  either  in  Alameda.  Monterey,  Santa 
Barbara,  or  counties  still  farther  south. 

The  Ventura  county  district,  however,  is  just 
about  at  the  top  when  it  comes  to  sugar  content, 
having  between  19  and  20%  of  sugar  in  the  av- 
erage lot  of  beets.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
climate  gives  an  exceptionally  pure  juice  and 
makes  possible  an  exceptionally  high  tonnage. 

The  beets  are  all,  except  in  rare  cases,  grown 
without  irrigation  with  an  average  rainfall  of  15 
inches,  which  comes  almost  entirely  between  De- 
cember and  the  iatter  part  of  April.  The  tem- 
perate climate  and  relatively  high  humidity  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  is  such  as  to  make  evap- 
oration from  soil  or  leaf  proceed  slowly,  so  that 
a  given  amount  of  moisture  will  last  much  longer 
than  it  would  in  a  hot,  dry  climate. 

The  soil  has  been  either  deposited  by  streams 
or  is  former  ocean  bottom,  and  so  is  very  rich  in 
mineral  plant  food,  and  the  absence  of  high  tem- 
peratures adds  to  this  a  large  amount  of  humus. 

For  beets  to  grow  well,  two  things  besides  soil 
are  needed,  a  suitable  temperature  and  plenty  of 
sunshine.  The  first  makes  growth  and  the  second 
sugar,  and  the  climate  of  the  southern  California 
coast  is  fine  for  both. 

Heat  for  some  plants  is  essential  for  a  heavy 
growth.  For  beets,  moderately  cool  weather  is 
ideal  for  a  big  growth,  while  intense  heat  is  more 
likely  to  wilt  the  leaves  and  set  back  the  growth 
temporarily  unless  the  soil  moisture  is  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

In  the  spring  slight  fogs  drift  over  the  ground 
in  the  mornings  and  keep  things  fresh.  These  dis- 
appear quickly  and  mild  sunny  afternoons  follow, 
giving  occasion  for  abundant  growth  and  warm- 
ing up  the  ground  for  the  night.  Then  toward 
the  late  summer  the  fogs  become  much  less  fre- 
quent and  continual  sunshine  and  only  moderate 
heat  makes  all  the  sugar  develop  that  well  could. 
In  this  kind  of  climate  there  are  no  disturbing 
factors  to  develop  impurities  in  the  juice  that 
would  make  the  sugar  extraction  difficult  and 
wasteful.  Thus  all  things  in  nature  tend  to  make 
a  big  yield,  lots  of  sugar,  and  put  that  sugar  in  a 
condition  where  it  can  be  extracted  easily  and 
with  little  loss. 

Practically  all  of  the  land  in  the  valley  is 
planted  to  either  beets  or  lima  beans.  A  little  is 
given  to  either  walnuts  or  lemons  and  some  to 
barley,  the  latter  usually  following  beets  when 
the  land  needs  a  change.  Beets  and  beans,  how- 
ever, do  not  compete  for  the  use  of  land,  except 
very  slightly,  nor  are  they  used  to  aid  one  another 
in  rotation,  except  under  special  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  that  beans  are  so 
profitable  that  they  are  grown  wherever  a  good 
yield  is  possible.  They  also  keep  on  improving  the 
land  as  they  grow,  thus  making  rotation  unneces- 
sary. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this.  Beans  keep  on 
putting  nitrogen  into  the  soil  and  the  roots  add  a 
little  more  humus  each  year.  Rarely  it  happens 
that  such  land  gets  to  contain  too  much  nitrogen 
and  the  beans  go  too  much  to  vines  and  too  little 
to  crop,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  some  of 
the  surplus  soil  vigor.  Beets  can  do  this  nicely 
in  one  season,  and  on  such  occasions  produce  so 
well  that  they  give  about  as  good  returns  as  beans, 
and  the  following  year  the  soil  is  toned  down  to 
be  all  right  again  for  beans. 

In  1911  such  a  piece  of  land  ran  26  tons  of  beets 
to  the  acre,  bringing  $154  to  the  planter,  and  other 
similar  fields  have  yielded  still  better  returns.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that,  this  changing  crops  is 
for  a  different  purpose  than  ordinary  rotation. 


Ordinary  rotation  is  to  retain  fertility.  This  is 
to  decrease  it. 

Still,  ordinary  rotation  has  its  place.  There 
naturally  exist  pieces  of  land  that  are  fairly 
profitable  for  beans,  but  only  fairly  profitable, 
though  quite  profitable  for  beets.  When  such 
land  needs  a  change  from  beets,  it  can  be  planted 
to  beans  and  give  fair  returns  from  these,  besides 
improving  the  land  for  beets  more  than  any  other 
crop  could.  That  is  about  all  the  real  rotation 
between  beets  and  beans,  although  the  climate  is 
so  satisfactory  for  both.  If  beans  cannot  be  used 
in  rotation,  barley  is  used  instead. 

The  thing  that  keeps  beans  off  nearly  all  the 
beet  land  is  alkali,  as  beans  can  stand  little  of 
that  substance,  although  beets  can  stand  quite  a 
little  of  it.  Having  only  a  moderate  rainfall, 
nearly  all  of  the  soil  contains  considerable 
amounts  of  alkali  salts,  though  rarely  enough  to 
keep  beets  from  doing  well,  while  a  large  part  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory  for  beans. 

Since  a  heavy  soil  will  hold  alkali  more  than  a 
light  one.  it  is  usually  the  heavier  soil  that  has  to 
be  used  for  beets,  while  the  lighter  is  better  bean 
land,  although  a  heavy  soil  that  contains  little 
alkali  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  beans.  Low 
spots  also  contain  more  alkali  than  higher  land 
surrounding  it.  so  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
slight  depression  glistening  green  with  beet  tops, 
while  all  around  it  is  the  lighter  green  of  vigorous 
lima  beans.  Many  other  illustrations  can  be  seen 
of  the  way  that  beans  and  beets  grow  close  to- 
gether without  really  competing  for  the  land. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
beets  gradually  remove  alkali  from  the  soil,  espe- 
cially when  the  tops  are  taken  away  and  fed. 
Therefore  land  that  is  almost  suitable  for  beans 
will  after  several  years'  cropping  to  beets,  all  of 
the  beets  being  removed  each  year,  gradually  be- 
come excellent  bean  land. 

Similarly,  land  that  contains  so  much  alkali 
that  it  dwarfs  beets,  gradually  improves,  at  least 
from  the  alkali  standpoint,  when  many  beet  crops 
are  entirely  removed,  and  finally  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory  for  that  crop.  Ultimately,  therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  beets  -will  practically  eliminate 
themselves  by  improving  the  land  for  beans,  pro- 
vided beans  always  remain  as  much  more  profit- 
able as  they  are  at  present. 

The  average  crop  of  beets,  taking  good  and 
poor  land  together,  runs  about  12  tons  per  acre. 
This  includes  land  that  is  so  high  in  alkali  that 
few  beets  will  grow.  The  amount  of  land,  how- 
ever where  alkali  is  a  problem  is  quite  small,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  if  all  land  were  plowed 
deeper  and  weeded  better  the  average  crop  would 
be  much  higher. 

On  some  land,  quite  alkaline,  the  beets  have 
tested  more  than  25%,  but  the  crops  there  were  so 
low  as  to  be  rather  unprofitable.  The  best  returns 
are  on  the  land  that  yields  the  largest  crops,  pro- 
vided that  those  crops  are  the  result  of  proper 
handling.  Most  of  the  record  yields,  for  example, 
have  tested  as  high  as  the  average  for  the  season, 
so  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  big  yields  and 
a  good  sugar  content. 

With  the  usual  sliding  scale  of  $5  per  ton  for 
15%  beets  and  30  cents  addition  for  each  addi- 
tional per  cent  of  sugar.  19%  beets  would  be 
worth  $5  plus  four  times  30  cents,  or  $6.20.  An 
average  yield  of  12  tons  would  make  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  beets  $74.40. 

There  may  also  be  from  $1.75  to  $3.00  or  so  re- 
ceived for  the  tops  for  stock  feed.  The  buyers  to 
save  the  trouble  of  gathering  up  the  tops  prefer 
to  pasture,  but  the  growers  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  packed  often  prefer  to  have  the 
tops  gathered  and  fed.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  the  loss  of  manure  from  removing  the  tops  be- 
fore feeding  does  not  more  than  offset  the  injury 
from  packing  the  soil.  Still  others  think  that  the 
beet  tops  are  of  more  value  to  the  soil  than  to  the 
steers.  The  beets  add  nothing  to  the  soil  and  the 
tops  contain  a  very  large  part  of  the  plant  food 
that  the  beets  take  out.  A  herd  of  steers  on  the 
land  return  a  very  large  amount  of  this  plant  food 
to  the  soil,  but  still  they  take  away  a  considerable 
amount.  By  plowing  in  these  tops  a  number  of 
beet  growers  have  found  that  the  land  will  pro- 
duce good  erops  of  beets  without  rotation  for 


several  years  longer  than  if  the  tops  are  taken 
away,  which  saves  some  expense  of  summer  fal- 
lowing, or  of  growing  barley,  or  beans,  if  it  is 
poor  bean  land. 

Nearly  all  of  the  beets  are  grown  by  American 
land  owners,  although  the  field  work,  like  weed- 
ing, thinning,  topping  and  loading  is  done  on  eon- 
tract  by  Japanese.  Mexicans  and  Hindus,  the 
Japanese  comprising  about  three-fourths  of  the 
above. 

Occasionally  the  rains  come  at  times  that  keep 
the  weeds  flourishing,  and  thinners  and  weeders 
who  take  the  job  of  thinning  on  contract  have  a 
hard  time  to  break  even.  Other  times  few  rains 
make  the  contracts  extremely  profitable. 

As  a  rule  the  clean  cultivation  that  is  given  both 
beans  and  beets,  which  take  up  nearly  all  the  land 
in  the  district,  keeps  weeds  down  remarkably  well, 
and  weeding  is  easier  than  it  would  be  if  more 
diversified  farming  were  practiced.  It  would, 
however,  be  still  easier  to  do  if  many  growers  did 
not  try  to  farm  too  much  land  and  by  so  doing  let 
a  few  weeds  start  up  and  keep  down  the  beet  crop 
of  the  season  and  spread  seeds  for  that  of  the 
following  year. 

The  small  amount  of  irrigation  water  that  is 
used  comes  from  wells  and  can  spread  no  seeds: 
the  wind  that  blows  comes  from  the  ocean  and 
will  bear  none  from  there,  the  clean  culture  crops 
raised  ought  to  kill  off  every  weed,  and  then  both 
in  soil,  climate  and  cultural  ease  few  districts  any- 
where could  compare  with  this  district  for  beet 
growing,  and  none  can  surpass  it  for  lima  beans. 

ARBITRARY  VALUATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  make  a  statement 
showing  what  value  is  placed  upon  trees  per 
acre;  a  sort  of  table  of  values  from  the  time 
they  are  planted  until  they  are  20  years  old? 
Would  it  be,  say,  first  year  $50  per  acre,  second 
year  $100,  third  year  $150,  and  so  on?  I  sup- 
pose after  about  the  fifth  year  the  value  per  acre 
would  decrease,  would  it  not  ?  I  want  peaches, 
grapes,  plums,  and  cherries.  R.  B. 

Newcastle. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  general  statement  of 
the  arbitrary  value  of  trees  is  to  apply  to  your 
County  Assessor,  whose  office  is  probably  in  the 
Courthouse  at  Auburn.  He  has  a  scale  upon 
which  he  assesses  the  value  of  different  trees  ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  and  to  this  could  be  added 
a  certain  amount  to  bring  the  valution  up  to 
selling  values,  because  assessors  are  supposed  to 
work  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  selling  value. 
Other  than  the  data  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Assessor,  we  know  of  no  tabulation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Trees  ought  not  to  decrease  in  value  after 
the  fifth  year;  they  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
well  cared  for  on  good  land,  to  increase  in  value 
until  the  tenth  year,  if  not  longer,  because  our 
California  trees  are  longer  lived  than  Eastern 
trees,  particularly  peaches,  plums  and  grapes,  be- 
cause if  properly  handled  they  become  more  pro- 
ductive as  they  acquire  more  bearing  wood.  The 
value  of  a  tree  in  fidl  bearing  depends  not  so 
much  upon  age  as  upon  the  quality  of  soil  and 
how  well  the  grower  does  his  protective  and 
promotive  duty. 


COLORADO  WEAKENS  ON  PEACHES. 


We  will  not  see  much  peach  planting  in  Colo- 
rado the  coming  season,  for  the  Elberta  boom  has 
"flown  the  coop"  and  thousands  of  trees  will  be 
cut  out  within  the  next  sixty  days.  The  Denver 
Field  and  Farm  says:  "We  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  safe  peach 
country,  and  there  are  so  many  disparaging  dis- 
appointments connected  with  the  business  that 
it  is  no  longer  attractive.  From  past  experience 
Ave  cannot  advise  the  setting  of  peaches  very  ex- 
tensively. The  crop  is  too  perilous  to  handle,  and 
is  a  source  of  worry  the  entire  year.  The  crop 
comes  on  just  after  the  big  run  from  the  South, 
and  generally  finds  a  glutted  market  with  the 
fruit-jars  filled  and  no  especial  demand  for  the 
later  goods.  The  New  York  market  alone  receives 
something  like  7000  carloads  of  Southern  peaches 
to  put  up  and  preserve  before  we  are  ready  to 
ship,  and  as  this  condition  1s  duplicated  all  over 
the  East  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  our  crop  is 
badly  handicapped  when  it  goes  to  market.  The 
I  last  few  seasons  our  peaches  have  been  cheeked 
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back  in  growth  in  August  so  that  they  have  not 
developed  fully,  and  this  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  their  marketing  quality.  One  man  in  Delta 
county  the  past  season  had  32,000  boxes  from 
which  he  was  able  to  ship  only  4,000,  and  he  saved 
money  at  that  by  keeping  his  shooks.  Another 


[From  an  Address  by  Horatio  F.  Stoll,  Secre- 
tary, Grape  Growers'  Association  of  California, 
at  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

One  of  the  surprises  of  California,  to  the  people 
who  live  outside  the  State,  is  the  magnitude  of 
our  viticultural  industry.  Even  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Royal  B.  Cabell,  the  governmental  head  of 
the  service  that  has  supervision  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country,  was  amazed  at  its 
extent  when  he  first  visited  the  Pacific  slope  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  two  years  ago.  "Of  course," 
he  said,  "I  had  a  general  idea,  of  the  gallons  pro- 
duced, the  number  of  tons  of  grapes  used,  and 
the  various  figures  that  come  under  my  eye 
through  the  department,  but  figures  can  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  scope  of  importance  of  the 
wine  industry  in  this  region.  It  needed  seeing  to 
grasp  it  fully." 

Like  Commissioner  Cabell,  many  other  people 
of  the  United  States  have  heard  much  of  the  grape 
industry  of  the  Golden  West.  They  know  that  the 
State  boasts  of  valuable  crops  that  yield  not  only 
the  "little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake,"  but  the 
raisins  that  figure  in  a  hundred  different  recipes, 
and  the  huge  bunches  of  grapes  which  ornament 
the  tables  of  our  leading  hotels. 

However,  it  is  not  until  they  have  traveled 
through  the  greater  part  of  our  glorious  State  that 
visitors  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  growing  of 
grapes  in  the  United  Stales  and  the  industries 
based  thereon  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  Californian. 
This  State  produces  nearly  all  the  raisins,  three- 
quarters  of  the  wine  and  a  large  part  of  the  ship- 
ping grapes.  We  are  also  beginning  to  specialize 
in  the  manufacture  of  grape  juice,  grape  syrup, 
and  grape  wine  vinegar,  and  are  utilizing  the  by- 
products of  the  winery  in  the  manufacture  of 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid  and  Rochelle  salts. 

According  to  the  closest  estimates  obtainable, 
there  are  upward  of  300,000  acres  in  California 
devoted  to  grape  cultivation.  Of  this  acreage, 
over  one-half,  or  about  160,000  acres,  is  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  grapes  used  exclusively  in  the 
making  of  wine.  About  90,000  acres  are  taken 
up  with  grapes  intended  for  raisin  purposes,  but 
a  large  portion  of  these  grapes,  especially  the  sec- 
ond crop,  are  sent  to  distilleries  for  the  purpose 
of  brandy  making.  Muscat  flavored  brandy  being 
consumed  more  largely  than  any  other  kind  in 
the  United  States.  A  portion  also  of  the  first 
crop  Muscat  grapes  is  made  into  a  wine  called 
"sweet  Muscat,"  and  also  into  fortified  material 
for  the  making  of  sherry.  About  50.000  acres  are 
devoted  to  table  grapes,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  packed  in  crates  and  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

Investment. — The  total  investment  in  the  grape 
growing  industry  of  California,  including  vine- 
yards and  establishments  for  wine-making  and 
storage,  grape  drying  and  shipping,  is  estimated 
at  about  $150,000,000,  from  which  a  gross  yearly 
income  of  nearly  $27,000,000  is  derived. 

Table  Grapes. — The  market  for  our  table  grapes 
is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
year  the  shipments  of  table  grapes  nearly  reached 
the  6500  carload  mark,  and  sold  for  about  $6,000,- 
000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  over  one-half  of  this 
production  came  from  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin counties,  which,  with  other  sections  of  the 
two  great  valleys  and  southern  California,  are  the 
home  of  desirable  table  varieties  that  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  Eastern  market. 

California  Raisins. — Next  to  the  citrus  fruits, 
raisins  are  the  most  important  single  fruit  crop 
of  the  State.  The  commercial  production  of 
raisins  in  this  State  began  in  the  eighties,  and 
one  of  our  great  agricultural  achievements  was 
the  capture  of  virtually  the  entire  American  mar- 
kcl  within  less  than  twenty  years  and  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  one-half  of  the  Muscat 


man  had  40,000  boxes  in  sight,  and  of  these  he 
got  off  only  18,000,  for  which  his  net  receipts 
were  only  $6.54,  and  this  is  the  reason  our  folks 
will  not  be  planting  peaches  this  year.  It  is  a 
sad  blow  to  real  estate  boosters,  but  there  is  no 
use  of  kicking  against  the  pricks." 


raisins  of  the  world.  Formerly  the  best  bunches 
were  selected  and  sold  in  boxes,  and  the  others 
were  stemmed  and  graded  according  to  size  and 
sold  as  "loose"  or  "off  .stock"  at  "two-crown," 
"three-crown,"  or  "four-crown,"  according  to 
tlie  size  of  the  berry.  Since  the  perfection  of  the 
seeding  machinery  most  of  the  raisins  unfit  for 
clusters  arc  seeded  and  sold  in  cartons.  The 
raisin  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  few  districts. 
Tulare  produces  some  excellent  raisins,  but  prob- 
ably four-fifths  of  the  crop  is  grown  within  25 
miles  of  Fresno,  which  is  the  great  raism  center. 
Some  raisins  arc  produced  in  the  south,  notably 
in  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  and 
large  quantities  of  seedless  raisins  are  produced 
in  the  lower  Sacramento  valley,  especially  in  Yolo 
county,  which,  indeed,  long  antedates  Fresno 
county  as  a  raisin  district.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
71,567,000  pounds  were  produced  in  California. 
This  year  our  output  will  reach  about  170,000,000 
pounds,  and  will  be  worth  at  least  $6,000,000. 

The  Wine  Industry.— But  most  important  of  all. 
from  ;i  financial  standpoint,  is  our  wine  industry, 
which  brings  us  in  a  yearly  income  of  about 
$15,000,000.  Las1  year,  our  output  was  excessive, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  gal- 
lons, but  this  year  it  's  doubtful  if  the  vintage  ex- 
ceeded 40.000,000  gallons.  The  dry  wine  output 
is  conservatively  estimated  al  22.500.000  gallons 
and  the  sweet  wine  production,  according  to 
figures  furnished  by  the  revenue  office,  will  reach 
about  17,500.000  gallons. 

As  compared  with  the  immense  output  of 
France  and  Italy,  this  showing  is  small,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  1hat  it  has  taken  those 
two  European  countries  nearly  2000  years  to 
plant  their  extensive  vineyards  and  create  a  world- 
wide market  for  their  wines.  Pliny,  who  is  so  rich 
in  precious  information  on  the  agricultural  and 
social  advances  of  Italy,  tells  us  that  Italy  opened 
her  hills  and  plains  to  the  triumphal  entrance  of 
the  god  Dionysus  about  120  years  B.  C,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  grapes  has  gone  on  uninterrup- 
tedly ever  since.  Every  generation  has  poured 
forth  new  capital  to  enlarge  its  inheritance  of 
vineyards.  It  is  estimated  that  25.000,000  of  the 
35,000,000  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  the  viticultural  industry. 

Introduced  by  the  Church.— The  vine  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  conquering  Roman 
legions,  and  practically  the  same  conditions  as  in 
Italy  prevail  there,  only  that  the  area  of  grape 
culture  in  France  is  limited  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  republic,  while  in  Italy  there  is  practically 
no  section  where  grapes  are  not  grown  and  wine 
made. 

The  viticultural  industry  of  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  really  only  half  a  century  old,  al- 
though the  Franciscan  fathers  planted  the  grape 
vine  in  California  shortly  after  their  arrival  at 
San  Diego  in  1769.  As  the  other  Missions  were 
established,  small  tracts  were  planted  close  around 
their  houses  of  worship.  The  padres  guarded  them 
jealously  with  high  adobe  walls,  cultivated  the 
vines  carefully,  gathered  their  fruit,  and  made 
wine  which  was  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
or  consumed  by  the  good  fathers,  their  occasional 
visitors,  and  their  immediate  retainers. 

Even  after  the  arrival  of  Americans  in  1849,  and 
with  them  representatives  from  every  civilized  na- 
tionality on  the  globe,  but  little  advance  was 
made  toward  increasing  the  area  of  viticulture 
until  1859,  when,  through  the  publication  of  vine 
articles  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  in  the  newspapers,  a  general  and 
widespread  interest  manifested  itself  in  vine  plant- 
ing, and  the  area  of  our  vineyards  became  very 
greatly  increased.  A  very  large  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  these  new  plantations  consisted  of  table- 
grape  producing  vines,  and  the  remainder  were 


almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  old  Mission 
variety,  which  has  now  practically  disappeared 
from  California 's  vineyard  land. 

Fostered  by  Our  Legislature.— In  the  early  six- 
ties, our  State  Legislature  sent  a  commission  to 
secure  the  finest  varieties  of  grapes  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  This  resulted  in  the  planting  of  better 
varieties  for  the  table,  for  the  wine-press,  and 
for  raisin  curing.  But  it  was  not  until  about  1880 
that  the  foreign  varieties  of  grapes  were  set  out 
extensively,  for  up  to  that  time  there  was  only 
a  limited  few  who  believed  that  any  granes  could 
be  as  good  as  the  old  Mission  variety  which  pro- 
duced an  ordinary,  coarse,  heavy  wine,  taking 
an  indefinite  period  to  mature. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  enter- 
prising viticulturists,  small  quantities  of  wine  was 
produced  from  imported  varieties,  whose  charac- 
ter was  so  distinctive,  and  so  strikingly  showed 
superiority  over  those  made  from  the  Mission, 
that  new  faith  in  the  future  of  California  wines 
was  born,  and  the  belief  spread  that  under  proper 
conditions  our  State  might  some  day  make  wine 
of  a  superior  grade  and  eventually  rival  some 
of  the  better  wines  of  European  countries. 

After  fifty  years  of  patient,  costly,  experimen- 
tal work,  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  in 
repairing  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  Ana- 
heim disease,  the  great  goal  has  been  reached, 
and  today  California  wines  are  considered  the 
equal  of  those  produced  in  any  section  of  the 
world.  Even  abroad  they  admit  this,  for  at  the 
International  Exposition  at  Turin,  Italy,  last  fall, 
a  new  brand  of  California  champagne  received 
the  "Grand  Prix,"  the  highest  award  which  the 
exacting  jury  could  confer. 

While  conditions  have  been  discouraging  to 
the  wine-grape  grower  during  the  past  few  years, 
there  >s  no  question  but  that  the  industry  will 
eventually  be  put  on  a  stable  foundation,  and 
then,  instead  of  pulling  up  vines,  a  vast  new 
acreage  will  cover  our  idle  hillsides  and  other 
lands  that  are  practically  fitted  for  nothing  else. 
In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  demand  will  justify,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  plant  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yes,  even  millions,  of  additional  acres 
in  grapes. 


SHIPPING  GRAPES  OF  1912. 


I  From  Annual  Report  of  F.  B.  McKetitt,  Mari- 
an •)■  California  Fruit  Distributers.] 

Six  thousand  three  hundred  twenty-nine  and 
one-quarter  cars  of  grapes  were  shipped  up  to 
November  30th,  practically  the  same  as  in  1911, 
shipments  for  that  season  aggregating  63271/; 
cars.  It  is  a  surprise  to  all  shippers  in  Cali- 
fornia that  this  large  amount  of  grapes  should 
have  been  offered  for  shipment.  There  was  a 
material  shortage  in  the  Tokay  crop,  caused  by 
the  drought  and  failure  of  grapes  to  properly 
mature  in  the  non-irrigated  sections.  There  was 
also  a  very  heavy  loss  from  sunburn,  caused  by  a 
lack  of  foliage  in  many  of  the  vineyards.  It  was 
presumed  that  these  two  causes  would  materially 
affect  the  output. 

Large  Increases  from  Fresno  District.  —  We 
failed,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
capacity  of  the  Fresno  district  to  ship  two  or 
three  times  as  much  fruit  as  had  ever  gone  for- 
ward from  that  section  should  there  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  chance  of  favorable  markets.  The 
exceedingly  low  raisin  market  was  another  un- 
answerable argument  in  favor  of  shipment,  and 
the  direct  result  of  same  was  that  the  Malaga 
shipments  from  this  district,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  estimated  at  about  1200  cars  per  an- 
num, jumped  to  a  total  of  over  2500.  The  crop 
of  Comichons  and  Emperors  was  lighter  than 
last  year.  Eastern  competition  in  grapes  was 
not  as  heavy  as  in  1911,  there  being  a  consider- 
able shortage  in  Michigan,  but  a  full  crop  in 
New  York.  Prices  generally  averaged  better  than 
last  year,  and  have  been  especially  good  late  in 
the  season  for  Emperors.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  shipped  at 
practically  no  profit  to  the  grower.  Another  un- 
fortunate thing  in  connection  with  this  business 
is  the  fa*ct  that  the  minimum  billing  weight  of 
a  crate  of  grapes  was  raised  from  26  to  28  lbs., 
which  threw  an  increased  burden  of  transporta- 
tion, amounting  to  practically  3  cents  per  crate, 
on  a  variety  of  fruit  that  was  entirely  unable  to 
carry  any  additional  load.    The  outlook  for  the 
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table-grape  grower  is  discouraging.  The  markets 
of  the  United  States  will  not  take  at  a  profit  the 
present  production  in  the  limited  time  in  which 
same  must  be  marketed. 

Tokays. — A  very  large  percentage  of  the  To- 
kays produced  in  the  State  are  grown  in  one  sec- 
tion, and  as  the  time  of  ripening  is  practically 
the  same  for  ail  vineyards,  it  makes  a  very  heavy 
output,  which  must  go  forward  during  about  six 
weeks  of  the  season,  which,  most  unfortunately, 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  large  Eastern  grape 
crops  are  being  moved.  As  these  vineyards  are 
nearly  all  planted  on  the  best  of  soil,  they  can 
be  replaced  with  orchards  of  all  varieties  of  fruit 
and  would  undoubtedly  prove  very  profitable  if 
planted  in  prunes  or  almonds,  and  the  sooner  un- 
profitable vineyards  are  changed  in  this  way,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Packing  in  Redwood  Sawdust. — A  new  depar- 
ture has  been  made  in  the  grape  business  of  Cali- 
fornia this  year  by  the  packing  of  many  carloads 
in  kegs.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  packed 
in  cork  dust,  but  redwood  sawdust  has  been  much 
more  commonly  used.  These  grapes  are  expected 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  imported  Almeria, 
and,  so  far  as  reported,  have  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Many  carloads  of  Emperors  in  the 
Fresno  and  Tulare  districts  have  been  packed  in 
this  way.  These  grapes  are  suitable  for  storage 
and  need  not  be  put  on  the  market  until  early 
in  the  coming  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  were  so  packed,  the  late  Emperor  mar- 
ket has  been  relieved  of  a  sufficient  quantity  so 
that  prices  for  these  late  shipments  have  been 
unusually  high.  It  is  believed  that  this  method  of 
packing  will  open  a  new  outlet  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  late  grapes,  and  if  same  is  carefully  hand- 
led, nothing  but  the  best  stock  from  vineyards 
noted  for  long-keeping  qualities  being  used,  a 
reputation  can  be  established  for  this  style  of 
packing  which  will  make  the  future  marketing 
of  late  varieties  profitable,  extending  the  grape 
season  as  it  will  for  three  months  at  least. 


[By  G.  E.  Merrill,  Deputy  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture.] 

Casual  readers  of  the  daily  press,  might  con- 
clude from  the  more  or  less  inspired  dispatches, 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  citrus  belt  of 
southern  California,  that  there  had  been  no  record 
breaking  freeze,  or  that  at  the  most,  some  districts 
had  suffered  slightly  from  a  light  frost.  And  yet, 
the  fact  that  the  loss  is  severe,  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent to  those  who  go  among  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves. 

During  the  past  three  weeks,  we  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  go  into  nearly  every  citrus  dis- 
trict of  importance  south  of  the  Techachapi,  and 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  note  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  some  of  the  frost  conditions  and  effects. 
Because  we  believe  that  it  is  best  in  the  long  run, 
for  all  concerned  to  face  the  truth,  we  desire  to 
set  forth  briefly,  the  conditions  as  they  appear  to 
us,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  inter- 
ested in  perfecting  frost  fighting  methods. 

Scope  of  the  Damage. — The  freeze  of  January  6 
to  9,  like  all  manifestations  of  the  weather,  was 
more  or  less  freakish.  Many  districts  that  had 
before  been  considered  frostless,  suffered  severely. 
Others  that  in  former  years  had  been  touched 
considerably,  came  off  with  comparatively  little 
injury,  and  are  now  cultivating  reputations  for 
being  so  free  from  frost  that  any  plant  of  a 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  nature  will  grow  and 
thrive  there. 

The  damage  has  not  been  confined  to  citrus 
fruit  and  trees  alone.  In  several  extensive  dis- 
tricts well  grown  eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees, 
grevillias  and  other  ornamentals,  were  killed  or 
severely  injured.  The  olive  has  not  escaped  scot- 
free,  and  a  little  apprehension  of  injury  has  been 
shown  by  some  walnut  growers,  nevertheless,  the 
bulk  of  the  damage  has  been  borne  by  the  citrus 
growers.  Except  in  a  very  few  favored  localities 
of  limited  extent,  and  in  orchards  that  were  suc- 
cessfully smudged,  the  lemon  crop  is  practically 
all  destroyed.    Young  lemon  trees  up  to  three 


Standardizing. — -The  good  work  commenced  last 
year  by  the  standardizing  of  the  pack  in  Placer 
county  and  some  other  sections  was  followed  up 
this  year,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  principles 
of  standardization  will  be  adopted  all  over  the 
State.  In  years  past,  when  production  was  small, 
California  fruit  of  almost  any  quality  could  find 
a  profitable  market,  but  with  the  large  increase 
in  production  it  is  difficult  to  find  satisfactory 
outlets  for  all  the  fruit  offered.  It  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  to  select  carefully  the  fruit  that 
is  destined  for  long-distance  transportation  and 
ship  nothing  but  the  best,  and  the  first  step  to- 
ward this  is  standardization,  simply  another  name 
for  good  quality  and  honest  packing.  Much  less 
trouble  is  experienced  in  marketing  fruit  packed 
in  localities  where  standardization  is  the  rule  than 
elsewhere,  and  purchasers  are  not  slow  to  learn 
the  advantage  of  purchasing  fruit  shipped  from 
such  points. 

A  very  strong  effort  was  made  during  the  past 
season  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  sour  and  im- 
mature grapes.  While  not  perfectly  successful, 
great  improvement  was  noted,  and  there  were 
very  few  grapes  that  left  the  State  that  were  un- 
suitable for  consumption.  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  proper  percentage  of 
sugar  which  grapes  should  contain  before  they 
are  packed  for  shipment,  and  a  scientific  deter- 
mination of  this  point  is  one  of  the  future  devel- 
opments of  the  business  which  will  soon  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  improvement  in  quality 
has  been  noticed  at  once  in  improved  demand, 
and,  while  prices  for  Tokays  were  very  low  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  season,  they  did  very  much 
better  than  usual  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
difference  caused  by  the  greater  maturity  was 
marketed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  perfection 
will  never  be  reached  in  this  direction  until  we 
have  a  State  law  making  the  shipment  of  imma- 
ture fruit  a  felony  and  prescribing  such  severe 
penalties  as  will  be  required  to  put  a  complete 
end  to  the  practice. 


years  old,  in  not  a  few  instances,  are  so  severely 
frozen  as  to  be  killed  or  practically  destroyed. 
The  old  trees  also  are  badly  hurt  in  many  orchards. 
The  orange,  of  course,  has  gone  through  it  all 
with  materially  less  damage  both  to  tree  and 
fruit.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing,  more  fruit  has  been  saved  than  many 
persona  realize. 

The  Call  by  Counties. — For  example,  R.  S. 
Vaile,  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Ventura  county,  estimates  that  out  of  a  former 
estimated  total  production  of  500  cars  of  lemons 
for  this  year,  394  cars,  or  nearly  70%,  are  saved 
and  will  be  shipped.  This  excellent  showing  is 
due  to  the  successful  smudging  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  bearing  lemon  groves  in  his  county, 
and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  his  districts  escaped 
with  probably  less  injury  than  in  some  previous 
years.  His  estimate  for  oranges  is  practically 
the  same,  400  cars  out  of  a  possible  605.  But 
Ventura  county  is  comparatively  a  small  pro- 
ducer. Los  Angeles  county  produces  many  times 
as  much,  and  has  saved  perhaps  10%  of  her  lemon 
crop.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  oranges  will 
be  shipped  from  this  county,  as  fruit  escaped  in- 
jury and  as  many  oranges  that  were  frozen  will 
doubtless  remain  in  a  good  palatable  condition 
long  enough  to  be  marketed.  In  some  Los  Angeles 
districts,  notably  at  Pomona,  much  fruit  was 
saved  and  tree  damage  prevented  by  smudging. 
Then,  too,  in  other  districts  the  cold  was  not  se- 
vere enough  to  injure  unprotected  oranges. 

In  Orange  county  many  of  the  orchards  ad- 
jacent to  the  foothills  escaped  with  little  injury. 
Just  what  percentage  of  the  fruit  escaped  we 
cannot  say,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  will  be  marketed. 

The  injury  in  San  Diego  county  was  very  se- 
vere. Practically  no  fruit  escaped  in  the  Chula 
Vista  and  Bonita  districts.  As  these  places  have 
always  been  considered  frostless,  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  smudging.  Other  lemon  sections 
in  this  county  also  suffered  severely,  the  only 
fruit  escaping  being  that  that  was  successfully 


smudged  or  what  was  located  in  the  few  limited 
areas  that  escaped. 

The  greater  part  of  the  heaviest  citrus  pro- 
ducing sections  in  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside 
counties  was  so  badly  frozen  that  both  orange 
and  lemon  crops  will  be  a  complete  loss.  Other 
sections  escaped  with  less  damage.  Owing  to 
successful  smudging,  a  large  part  of  the  Corona 
lemon  crop  was  saved.  Notable  among  the  sec- 
tions in  these  counties  that  escaped  with  little 
damage  are  the  San  Jacinto  and  Kialto  districts, 
and  parts  of  the  Ontario,  Upland  and  Highland 
districts. 

Smudging. — As  has  been  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going, much  successful  smudging  was  done.  Al- 
though the  results  have  been  extremely  profitable 
where  the  work  was  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
done,  much  money  was  lost  by  the  growers  who 
fought  a  losing  fight.  These  growers  lost  from 
various  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
an  insufficient  supply  of  oil  or  frost  pots,  per- 
mitting the  temperature  to  become  too  low  before 
beginning  operations,  and  an  ill-advised  conduct 
of  the  battle.  Although  many  types  of  frost  pots 
were  used  extensively,  sentiment  has  not  yet 
crystallized  in  favor  of  any  particular  model. 
Both  large  and  small  pots  have  their  advocates. 
The  big  objection  to  almost  all  of  the  type  in  gen- 
eral use  are  their  smutting  of  the  fruit  and  loss 
of  capacity,  due  to  coking.  A  concomitant  of 
these  objections  is  poor  efficiency.  The  best  pot 
on  the  market  utilizes  but  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  fuel  value  of  the  oil  consumed.  Not 
only  is  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  fuel  not  consumed 
and  permitted  to  disseminate  itself  in  the  odious 
smut,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  generated 
is  lost. 

Accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  frost  fight 
are  difficult  to  make  just  now.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  varied  from  $20  to  $75 
per  acre,  the  exact  sum  expended  depending  on 
the  size,  type  and  number  of  pots  used.  The  cost 
of  operating  the  equipment  has  been  approxi- 
mately from  $2  to  $6  per  acre  per  night,  the  size 
of  this  expense  depending  mainly  upon  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  Some  growers  smudged  as  many 
as  18  times  during  the  season,  so  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  frost  fighting  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
operations  carried  on  by  the  growers. 

Orchard  Heating  of  the  Future. — Growers  with 
whom  we  have  talked  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  smoke  generated  by  the  present 
methods  is  of  little  or  no  benefit.  They  are  sure 
that  any  appliance  that  would  secure  a  more  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  fuel  would  be  a  distinct 
step  in  advance.  In  other  words,  it  is  orchard 
heating  rather  than  smudging  that  is  desired. 
The  idea  of  a  control  heating  plant  and  some 
means  of  conducting  the  heating  of  fuel  to  the 
place  where  it  is  most  needed  (under  the  trees) 
is  one  that  is  persistent  in  the  minds  of  many. 
Of  course,  the  initial  expense  is  the  great  barrier 
to  the  construction  or  use  of  such  a  plant  even 
experimentally.  Just  how  much  a  grower  could 
afford  to  expend  on  a  plant  of  this  kind  is  a  prob- 
lem difficult  to  solve.  If  the  yearly  cost  per  acre 
could  be  cut  in  half,  the  following  hypothetical 
figures  for  five  years'  frost  fighting  campaign, 
with  the  present  appliance  as  compared  with  the 
control  heating  plant,  would  indicate  that  $250 
per  acre  invested  in  a  permanent  plant  might  not 
be  prohibited,  at  least  in  the  case  of  lemon  growers 
in  some  districts. 

Estimated  Yearly  Cost  Per  Acre  With  Present 
Methods. — Interest  at  6%  on  equipment,  cost  $40. 
$2.40;  depreciation,  25%  per  year.  $10:  cost  of 
righting  frost  eight  nights  per  year  at  $4  per  night, 
$32;  interest  on  the  same  at  6%.  $1.92;  total, 
$46.32. 

Estimated  Yearly  Cost  Per  Acre  of  5- Year  Cam- 
paign With  Permanent  System. — Yearly  interest 
at  6%  on  the  cost  of  the  plant,  $250  per  acre. 
$15 ;  depreciation,  5%  per  year,  $12.50 ;  cost  of 
operation  eiprht  nights  at  $2  per  acre.  $16;  inter- 
est on  the  same,  96  cents;  total,  $44.56. 

The  advantages  of  a  permanent  plant  would 
doubtless  be  greater  than  those  indicated  above, 
as  the  fruit  would  not  be  smutted,  and  with  a 
properly  made  central  plant,  the  whole  crop  might 
certainly  be  saved,  something  not  often  done  with 
smudge  pots.  Moreover,  young  trees  could  easily 
be  saved,  a  thing  that  is  difficult  to  do  with  pots 
on  a  cold  winter  night.   Just  what  form  of  plant 

(Continued  on  Page  251.) 
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Stock  List  of  the  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  French  Prunes  in  all  sizes  on  Myrobolan  Peach  and  Almond 
Root.  See  to-day's  stock  list;  also  prices  quoted.  Trees  are  first  class.  Can  make 
immediate  shipment.  Make  your  selection  at  once  and  place  your  order  with  us  now. 


APPLES 

All  Varieti 

is. 

Each 

10 

100 

1000 

4 

to 

6 

feet  

 $0.35 

$2.50 

$15.00 

$135.00 

3 

to 

4 

feet  

 30 

2.00 

13.50 

120.00 

2 

to 

3 

1.75 

12.00 

100.00 

APPLES 

4/6  Ft. 

3/4  Ft. 

2/3  Ft. 

140 

Arkansas  Black   945 

Alexander  

Ben  Davis   190 

Carolina  Red  June   170 

Gravenstein    4109 

Grimes  Golden  Pippin   104 

Jonathan    200 

Mammoth  Black  Twig   560 

Red  Astrichan   392 

Rhode  Greening   739 

Rome  Beauty   220 

Spitzenberg    690 

Stark's  King  David   1454 

Stark's  Delicious   882 

Stavman's   Winesap   1093 

Wagner   '.   1390 

White  Astrichan   200 

White  Winter  Permain   1892 

Winesap    1915 

Winter  Banana   825 

Yellow   Bellflower   1"" 

Yellow  Newton  Pippin   352 

Y'ellow   Transparent   371 

CRAB  APPLES. 

4/6  Ft 

Hyslop   50 

Transcendent   

Yellow  Siberian  

ON  QUINCE 

Each 

feet  $0.40 


4  to 
3  to 
2  to 
I  to 


feet, 
feet, 
feet. 


.35 
.30 
.25 


53 
ROOT. 
10 
$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 


PEARS   ON  QUINCE. 

4/6  Ft. 

Bartlett   1«021 

Omice    18 

1/2  ft.  Cornice   10 

B.  De  Anjou  

Buerre  Boss   285 

PEARS. 
All  Varieties  on  Pear  Root. 


Each 

4  to  6  feet  $0.40 

3  to  4  feet  

2  to  3  feet  

I  to  2  feet  

PEAR 


.35 
.30 
.25 

ON 


10 

$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
PEAR. 
4/6  Ft. 

Bartlett  

H-ft.   Bartlett   4008 

B.  De  Anjou   853 

Winter  Nellis   417 

Gloute  Marceaux   1" 

PEACHES. 
All  Freestone  Varieties. 
Each  10 
4  to  6  feet  $0.35  $2.50 

3  to  4  feet  30  2.25 

2  to  3  feet  25  2.00 

PEACHES  (Freestone). 

4/6  Ft. 

Early  Crawford  

Elbertas    1779 

Fay  Elbertas    75 

Foster   

Late  Crawford   45 

Lovell    HI"1 

Mayflower    ...  629 

Mulr   

Salway   

Strawberry  Free  

Triumph    1411 

All  Clingstone  Varieties. 
Each  10 

4  to  6  feet  $0.35  $2.50 

3  to  4  feet  30  2.25 

2  to  3  feet  25  2.00 

PEACHES  (Cling). 

4/6  Ft. 

Levi    336 

Phillip   037 

Tuscan    118 

White  Heath   132 


20 
229 
115 


986 
48 

"37 
495 
64 


107 

80 
152 

227 
10 

445 
100 
81 


3  '4  Ft. 
39 
29 
37 


100 
$20.00 
17.50 
15.00 
10.00 


3/4  Ft. 
7217 
196 


100 

$23.50 
21.00 
15.00 
10.00 


3/4  Ft. 
2900 


45 
156 


100 
$16.50 
15.00 
12.50 


3/4  Ft. 

146 
1505 


300 

33 

714 

203 
986 

100 
$20.00 
17.50 
15.00 


3/4  Ft. 
788 
329 
92 

392 


2/3  Ft. 


1000 
$175.00 
135.00 
100  00 
75.00 


2/3  Ft. 
1130 
165 


1000 
$200.00 
165.00 
110.00 
75.00 


2/3  Ft. 
5195 

320 
53 


1000 
$140.00 
125.00 
100.00 

2/3  Ft. 
193 
284 
1500 
273 

1208 
56 
54 
418 

'  103 

1000 
$185.00 
160.00 
120.00 


2/3  Ft. 
228 
476 
138 
315 


DRYING  PRUNES. 
All  Varities  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Root. 


Each 

10 

100 

1000 

4  to  6  feet  

 $0.45 

$4.00 

$30.00 

 40 

3.50 

27.50 

 35 

3.00 

22.50 

 30 

2.50 

18.00 

 25 

2.00 

15.00 

PRUNE  ON 

PEACH. 

4/6  Ft. 

3/4  Ft. 

2/3  Ft. 

690 

3226 

2884 

1960 

6/12  In.  French  Prune 

360 

362 

1868 

25 

3/4  Ft. 
300 


PRUNES   ON  ALMOND 
4/6  Ft. 

French  Prune  

1/2  ft.  French  Prune   1650   

6/12  in.  French  Prune   9210   

CHERRIES. 

All  Varieties  on  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  Root 


100 
$18.00 
16.00 
12.00 

3/4  Ft. 
476 
24 
4 

214 
14 

370 
470 


3/4  Ft. 
60 


8.00 
5.00 

3/4  Ft. 
20 
56 


Each  10 
4  to  6  feet  $0.35  $3.00 

3  to  4  feet  30  2.50 

2  to  3  feet  25  2.00 

CHERRIES  OX  MAZZARD 
4/6  Ft. 

Burbank    54 

Bing   36 

Black  Oregon   1637 

Black  Tartarian   100 

Early  Chapman   80 

Lambert    190 

Royal  Ann   200 

Purple  Guigne   253 

CHERRY  ON  MAHALEB. 

4/6  Ft. 

Black  Oregon   134 

Black  Tartarian   283   

Early  Chapman   51  .... 

Lambert    538  22 

SHIPPING    PLUMS   AND  PRUNES. 
All  Varieties  on  Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root. 

Each  10  100 

4  to  6  feet  $0.40         $3.50  $20.00 

3  to  4  feet  35  3.00 

2  to  3  feet  30  2.50 

PLUMS   ON  MYROBOLAN 
4/6  Ft. 

Green  Gage   46 

Burbank    816 

Climax    319 

Coes  Golden  Drop   61  8 

Diamond    4056   

Giant   71  427 

Fallenberg    110   

Grand   Duke   2339  12 

Hungarian    3379  165 

Jefferson    166  8 

Kelsey    10  36 

Santa  Rosa   349   

Wickson    200  89 

Imperial  Gage   236  79 

Gaviota    501  420 

PRUNE   ON  MYROBOLAN. 

4/6  Ft.  3/4  Ft. 

French  Prune   5110  527 

1/2  ft.  French   1462   

Imperial    .... 

1/2  ft.  Imperial   400   

Sugar  Prune   338  13 

Silver    392  197 

1/2  ft.  Silver   100   

Tragedy    .... 

1/2  ft.  Tragedy   120   

PLUMS   ON  PEACH. 

4/6  Ft.  3/4  Ft. 

Burbank    104   

Clyman                                                 282  19 

Diamond    240 

Fomosa                                                     311  124 

Giant                                                      1767  1297 

Grand  Duke   94 

Hungarian                                               1633  .... 

Kelsey   .... 

Santa  Rosa                                             101  512 

QUINCES. 
All  Varieties  on  Quince  Root. 

Each            10  100 

4  to  6  feet  $0.40         $3.00  $17.50 

QUINCES. 

4/6  Ft.  3/4  Ft. 

Smyrna                                                 116  .... 

Pineapple                                                 224  218 

Van  Deaman                                           372  .... 

ALMONDS. 

All  Varieties  on  Bitter  Almond,  Myrobolan  and  Peach 

Each            10  100 

4  to  6  feet  $0.40         $3.50  $25.00 

3  to  4  feet  35          3.00  22.50 

2  to  3  feet  30          2.50  20.00 

I  to  2  feet  20           2.00  17.50 

ALMOND  ON 


10 

$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
ALMOND. 

4/6  Ft.  3/4  Ft. 

Drake  Seedling                                      2153  997 

1/2  ft.  Drake  Seedling   245   

I.  X.  L   350 

1/2  ft.  I.  X.  L   98   

Jordan                                                   1057  274 

1/2  ft.  Jordan   27   

Ne  Plus  Utra   800   

Nonpareil                                              615  .... 

1/2  ft.  Nonpareil  16021   

Peerless                                                  1388  37 

1/2  ft.  Peerless   614   

Texas  Prolific                                         2806  607 

1/2  ft.  Texas  Prolific   1815   

ALMOND  ON  PEACH. 

4/6  Ft.  3/4  Ft. 

Drake  Seedling                                        590  960 

I.  X.  L                                                 1143  249 

Nonpareil                                                2653  530 

1/2  ft.  Nonpareil   210   

Peerless                                                   218  340 

1/2  ft.  Peerless   20   

Texas  Prolific                                          137  420 


2/3  Ft. 
186 


1000 
$150.00 
125.00 
100.00 

2  3  Ft. 

236 
300 

'  '40 
51 
90 
886 


2/3  Ft. 


1000 
$165.00 
150.00 
125.00 

2/3  Ft. 

"36 
15 
30 
459 


1008 
249 

30 
25 


2/3  Ft. 
3202 


150 


65 
930 


368 


2/3  Ft. 


510 
250 


32 


1000 
$150.00 

2/3  Ft. 


Root. 
1000 
$225.00 
200.00 
175.00 
150.00 

2/3  Ft. 
495 

683 

26i 

'  88 
635S 


2/3  Ft. 
620 
40 
978 

'266 

'330 


ALMONDS  ON  MYROBOLAN. 

4/6  Ft. 

Drake  Seedling   120 

1/2  ft.  Drake  Seedling   290 

Nonpareil    175 

1/2  ft.  Nonpareil   790 

Texas  Prolific   300 

1/2  Texas  Prolific   600 

APRICOTS. 


3/4  Ft. 
295 


220 


All  Varieties  on  Apricot,  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Root. 


4  to  6  feet. 

3  to  4  feet. 

2  to  3  feet. 

I  to  2  feet. 


Each 
.$0.40 

.  .35 
.  .30 
.  .20 


10 

$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 


APRICOTS  ON  PEACH. 

4/6  Ft. 

Blenheim    180 

Moorpark    268 

Royal    206 

Tilton    435 

APRICOTS  ON  MYROBOLAN. 

4/6  Ft. 

Blenheim   

Royal    279 

APRICOT  ON  APRICOT. 

4/6  Ft. 


100 
$27.50 
25.00 
22.50 
10.00 


3/4  Ft. 

52 

66 
1988 


3/4  Ft. 
380 

3/4  Ft. 

'  66 

600 
281 


2/3  Ft. 

'490 

260 


1000 
$250.00 
225.00 
200.00 


2/3  Ft. 


2/3  Ft. 
300 
259 


2/3  Ft. 
1195 

218 
275 
63 


Blenheim   

Newcastle  Early   51 

Peach    930 

Royal   

Tilton    1052 

1/2  ft.  Tilton   10 

GRAPES. 
All  Varieties. 

GRAPES  (EUROPEAN). 

Each  10  100  1000 

No.  I  rooted  vines  $0.10         $0.75         $3.50  $25.00 

Black  Ferrera   5642 

Elack  Morocco  •   235 

Black  Prince   500 

Blue  Malvoise   230 

Cornichon   3200 

Emperor    2213 

Fountainbleau   '.   6194 

Malaga    3265 

Purple  Damascus   6763 

Rose  Peru   7187 

Muscat    500 

Thompson  Seedless   4067 

Tokay   24861 

Seedless  Sultana   495 

Mission    2925 

Gros.  Coleman   1219 

Black  Muscat   1000 

GRAPES   (AMERICAN  VARIETY). 

Each           10             100  1000 
Strong  two-year-old  vines  $0.20         $1.50  $10.00   

Concord    666 

Worden    373 

Isabella   305 

Niagara    208 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Each  10  100  1000 

Rooted  Plants  $0.10         $0.75         $2.50  $15.00 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Lawton    1084 

Lucretia    2876 

Mammoth  Black   200 

Evergreen    450 

RASPBERRIES. 

Each  10  100  1000 

Rooted  plants  $0.10         $0.75         $2.50  $15.00 

RASPBERRIES. 

Cumberland    150 

Black  Caps    150 

Cuthbert    1288 

Hansel    500 

King    1500 

CURRANTS. 

Each  10  100  1000 

Strong  one-year-old  plants. ..  .$0.15        $1.25  $10.00   

Fays'  Prolific   312 

White  Grape   479 

Cherry    270 

Fray  Prolific   285 

White  Grape   497 

FIGS. 
All  Varieties. 


feet, 
feet, 
feet. 


Each 
.$0.60 
.  .50 
.  .35 

FIGS. 


10 

$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 


100 
$27.50 
22.50 
20.00 


1000 
$225.00 
200.00 
175.00 


4/6  Ft. 
43 

3 


3/4  Ft.       2/3  Ft. 


Calimyrna   

Capri  

Mission    100 

White  Adriatic   280 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Each  10 
Strong  one-year  plants  $0.25  $2.00 

Oregon  Champion  Gooseberries   191 

LOGANBERRIES. 

Loganberries    400 

Phenomenal    230 


216 


100 
$15.00 


14 


1000 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Dollar  Strawberries. 


5000 


iez.  the  silva-bergtholdt  co 


balance  cash  on  delivery 
of  trees— 3  per  cent  off 
for  cash  with  order. 
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Live  Stock  Notes  and  Comments. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Since  the  State  Constitution  specially  provides 
a  recess  of  the  legislature  so  that  legislators  and 
their  constituents  can  mentally  digest  the  mass  of 
bills  introduced,  it  is  wise  to  think  about  a  few  of 
the  propositions  brought  up  touching  live  stock 
matters.  Aside  from  the  dairy  bill  put  up  by  the 
State  Dairy  Association  there  are  one  or  two  other 
bills  that  need  looking  into. 

One  would  prevent  the  sale  of  any  cattle  found 
to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide at  all  for  compulsory  testing,  but  whenever 
the  test  was  used  and  some  cows  reacted  they 
would  naturally  come  under  the  scope  of  the  law. 
Also  the  State  Veterinarian  is  authorized  by  a 
physical  examination  to  declare  a  cow  tubercular. 
This  bill  on  the  face  of  it  seems  good  and  there  is 
evidently  lots  to  be  said  on  either  side,  and  if  any- 
body finds  special  fault  he  better  make  the  reasons 
known  for  his  opposition.  One  of  the  worst  things 
is  the  fact  that  there  would  likely  be  more  or  less 
publicity  in  the  enforcement  and  what  the  news- 
papers don't  do  to  a  dairyman  when  they  get  the 
slightest  excuse  isn't  worth  doing.  On  the  whole, 
since  nobody  will  buy  cattle  with  tuberculosis 
unless  they  have  good  reason  for  so  doing,  it  looks 
as  there  were  not  great  reason  for  the  law  and  it  is 
a  good  rule  to  follow  to  pass  no  law  that  there  is 
not  a  big  need  for. 

•  #  * 

Supervising  Cream  Tests. — There  is  another 
proposition  suggested,  not  by  the  State  Associa- 
tion, which  would  require  every  person  testing 
cream  and  milk  to  pass  an  examination  with  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in 
its  favor,  that  testing  cream  ought  to  be  done  just 
so  and  many  testers  in  creameries  have  individual 
methods  of  working  that  are  not  as  accurate  as 
they  should  be.  Putting  the  testing  of  cream  and 
milk  under  Bureau  supervision  ought  to  mean 
better  methods,  more  accurate  apparatus  and  pos- 
sibly more  honest  tests.  But  when  you  come  down 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  there  is  the  possibility 
of  too  much  regulation.  The  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Dairy  Bureau  is  moderate  and  is  more 
concerned  with  helping  the  dairyman  than  play- 
ing to  the  public,  while  new  officials  in  any  line 
are  likely  to  try  to  show  their  efficiency  by  tearing 
things  wide  open.  Under  a  good  administration 
the  more  regulation  the  better,  under  a  poor  one 
the  less  regulation  the  better. 

•  *  * 

Faults  of  Official  Bill. — In  fact  if  there  is  any 
special  fault  of  the  Dairy  Association  bill  it  is  the 
danger  of  making  too  much  regulation.  It  would 
have  dairy  commissions  appointed  in  every  incor- 
porated town  and  lots  of  those  commissions  will 
probably  be  too  interested  in  making  a  record.  If 
an  amendment  could  be  suggested  it  would  be 
to  have  no  more  commissions  appointed  unless  the 
municipalities  so  desired  and  then  limit  their  acti- 
vities to  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  bill.  Let  the 
other  inspection  be  done  by  the  State.  After  all 
it  is  best  to  send  for  copies  of  the  bills  to  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  State  and  if  practical  dairymen  cannot 
bring  out  their  strong  and  weak  points,  no  one 
can. 

•  #  * 

Holstein  Milk  Richer. — The  gradually  increas- 
ing richness  of  Holstein  milk  has  been  referred  to 
before  in  these  columns.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  progress  continues  to  be  rapid  in  this  line. 
The  average  test  of  the  cows  in  the  latest  report 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  is  3.56,  much 
higher  than  the  breed  Avas  supposed  to  do.  Yet 
it  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  all  the  leaders  were 
well  above  this  average.  The  leaders  in  two  of 
the  classes  tested  well  over  4  per  cent  milk,  in  all 
but  one  class  3.68  or  better,  and  only  in  the  aged 
cow  class  did  the  best  producing  cow  give  milk 
that  contained  only  3.3  pounds  of  fat  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  The  average  test  of  the  leaders 
was  3.83  per  cent  fat. 

»     *  * 

Ayrshires  Doing  Nobly. — The  Ayrshire  breeders 
are  also  doing  nobly.  It  was  once  said  that  the 
Ayrshire  was  especially  adapted  for  milk  produc- 
tion. The  latest  list  of  records  indicates  that  this 
breed  is  well  entitled  to  be  called  butter  pro- 


ducers. The  average  Ayrshire  cow  gives  milk  that 
is  the  barest  fraction  less  than  four  pounds  of  fat 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  and  in  the  different 
ages  the  old  cows  given  yearly  tests  produce 
about  415  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year,  the 
four-year-old  form  377.7  pounds,  the  three-year- 
old  form  335.6  pounds,  the  two-year-old  form 
322.1  pounds.  The  way  that  all  the  dairy  breeds 
are  doing  shows  just  one  main  thing  and  that  is 
that  it  is  good  breeding,  the  culling  out  of  poor 
cows  and  good  care  that  gives  such  results  as  are 
recorded.  With  these  examples  before  us  con- 
tinually the  advantages  of  breeding,  selection  and 
care  are  too  apparent  to  need  remark. 

#     #  # 

Thoroughbreds  in  the  Running. — The  automo- 
bile may  be  here,  the  drafter  may  hold  our  ad- 
miration at  the  State  and  county  fairs  and  as  a 
sire  for  the  farm  colts,  but  the  Thoroughbred  is 
still  in  the  running  and  is  running  strong.  The 
Woodland  Stock  Farm,  Yolo  county,  has  just  re- 
ceived ten  of  the  finest  brood  mares  that  were  put 
up  at  the  great  Old  Glory  mid-winter  sale  at  New 
York  and  a  number  of  others  are  to  arrive  the 
first  of  the  month.  An  announcement  has  been 
made  by  D.  O.  Lively,  Chief  of  the  Live  Stock 
Department  of  the  Exposition,  that  arrangements 
are  rapidly  being  made  for  the  finest  racing  meet- 
ings ever  held  at  a  World's  Fair.  Plans  are  also 
on  foot  in  which  breeders  of  Thoroughbreds, 
Standard  breds,  Morgans,  Arabians,  Hackneys, 
American  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters  will  be  in- 
terested. The  draft  breed  associations  like  the 
other  breed  associations  are  making  great  prepa- 
rations. 

Among  the  sheep  breeds  the  following  associa- 
tions have  made  appropriations  for  awards: 
liampshires,  $1,000;  Rambouillett,  $1,000;  Cots- 
wolds,  $500 ;  Delaine-Merino,  $500 ;  Dorsets,  $500. 
Hampshire  Swine  will  have  $3,000  to  divide  from 
the  breed  association,  Berkshires  $2,000  and 
Yorkshires  $500.  This  is  aside  entirely  from  the 
prize  money  offered  by  the  Exposition  and  by  the 
several  States,  and  while  we  are  on  that  subject, 
the  bill  appropriating  money  for  prizes  to  Cali- 
fornia breeders  is  up  before  the  legislature  and  a 
person  don't  have  to  be  a  pure  bred  man  to  see 
that  California  breeders  and  California  agricul- 
ture is  treated  properly.  While  interested  in  the 
other  bills  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  this  appropria- 
tion goes  through. 


WHY  NOT  A  CONTINUOUS  STOCK  SHOW 
IN  1915? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Prof.  G.  H.  True,  University  of  Nevada.] 

It  has  always  seemed  unfortunate  to  the  writer 
that  the  managements  of  the  great  International 
Expositions  have  not  in  the  past  worked  out  some 
way  of  making  the  live  stock  feature  of  the  show, 
like  other  important  features,  as  permanent  a  part 
of  the  Exposition  as  any.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  attend  expositions  are  as  much  inter- 
ested in  live  stock  as  in  any  exhibit  featured  by 
the  management,  and  yet  their  opportunities  to 
see  exhibitions  of  such  outstanding  animals  as 
these  great  shows  present  to  the  public  are  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  show,  and  but 
few  of  the  fair  visitors  are  able  to  be  present  dur- 
ing that  time.  In  this  way  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  education  is  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  exposition  management,  and  a  majority 
of  the  attendants  at  the  exposition  feel  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  miss  one  of  the  greatest  feat- 
ures of  the  show. 

The  contests  participated  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  dairy  breeds  at  previous  expo- 
sitions have  been  of  great  interest  and  have 
attracted  many  visitors.  The  breed  associations 
are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  the  con- 
tests, however,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
they  have  not  been  worth  the  price  to  the  breed 
interests  supporting  them.  There  seems  to  be  no 
very  good  reason  why  this  more  permanent  form 
of  an  exhibit  should  be  confined  to  the  dairy 
breeds  of  stock. 

Every  stock  breeder  on  the  Coast  is  interested 


in  the  coming  show  of  live  stock  at  our  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915;  we  all  want  to  see  it 
the  best  show  of  its  kind  ever  held  and  under  the 
competent  and  energetic  leadership  of  Superin- 
tendent D.  O.  Lively,  the  stockmen  of  the  Coast 
should  make  every  possible  effort  to  this  end. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  I  wish  to  suggest  a  plan  for  a  live  stock 
exhibit  that  is  somewhat  new.  The  plan  is  simple  : 
It  is  that  there  be  maintained  throughout  the 
exposition,  in  buildings  built  for  that  purpose, 
exhibits  of  model  flocks,  herds,  and  studs  of  the 
various  breeds  of  pure  bred  animals,  these  ex- 
hibits to  be  under  the  charge  and' management  of 
their  respective  breed  associations,  and  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  animals  are  shown  to  be 
equipped  with  rooms  suitable  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  animals  in  the  presence  of  small  audiences, 
before  which  daily  demonstrations  may  be  given 
by  some  representative  of  the  breed  in  charge.  In 
this  way  a  school  in  animal  husbandry  would  be 
conducted  throughout  the  fair. 

This  plan  has  been  suggested  to  some  of  the 
breed  association  officials  and  they  agree  to  its 
educational  value,  the  only  objection  being  the 
cost.  All  good  advertising  and  educational  work 
costs  money;  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is — 
does  the  result  justify  the  expenditure? 

In  this  case  the  expense  to  the  breed  associa- 
tions, that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  animals  and 
the  salary  of  the  instructors,  should  not  be  exces- 
sive. The  herds  should  be  made  up  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  show  yard  classifications,  the 
various  ages  being  represented. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Coast  breeders  this 
should  be  a  most  desirable  plan,  giving  them,  as  it 
would,  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  show 
herds  and  thus  secure  deserved  advertising.  I 
believe  that  in  an  educational  way  more  good 
would  result  from  such  an  exhibit  than  from  all 
the  live  stock  exhibits  held  in  connection  with 
previous  expositions  in  the  country.  This  feature 
should  not  take  the  place  of  the  regular  live  stock 
show  but  be  an  additional  feature. 

Reno,  February  7,  1913. 


BEEF-MAKING  IN  ARIZONA. 


If  the  tariff-tinkers  do  not  kill  our  beef  industry 
by  opening  the  door  to  free  cattle  from  Mexico, 
Arizona  will  probably  realize  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  her  beef  resources.  The  Progressive  Far- 
mer gives  very  interesting  facts  about  the  Salt 
River  beef  industry. 

The  Salt  River  Valley,  owing  to  its  location 
contiguous  to  the  large  grazing  areas  of  northern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  is  the  natural  fattening 
ground  for  the  thousands  of  range  cattle  that  are 
marketed  annually,  hence  all  over  the  valley  may 
now  be  seen  immense  herds  that  have  been 
brought  here  to  winter  and  finish  for  the  market 
on  her  fine  alfalfa  fields. 

Another  feature  that  commends  itself  to  the 
stockman  is  the  fact  that  here  stock  grows  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  while  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes  there  are  about  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  which  stock  does  not  gain  a  pound  and 
often  comes  out  in  the  spring  in  much  worse  con- 
dition and  lighter  weight  than  they  were  six 
months  before,  while  those  wintered  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  come  through  fattened  ready  for  the 
market,  never  having  eaten  a  mouthful  of  grain 
an  their  lives.  Add  to  this  fact  that  by  reason 
of  our  mild  winters  our  stock  growing  the  year 
round,  can  be  marketed  a  year  younger  than  those 
farther  north  where  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
weather  has  retarded  their  growth,  and  you  will 
understand  why  the  Arizona  stock  raiser  has  the 
advantage  of  his  northern  ri\  al. 

By  the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  sires  the 
range  cattle  have  been  so  improved  that  they  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  more 
eastern  states,  and  the  day  of  the  longhorn  and 
scrub  is  numbered. 

Chief  among  the  range  cattle  is  the  Hereford, 
which  combines  in  a  marvelous  degree  the  traits 
of  the  hardy  rustler  and  the  beef  properties  of  the 
shorthorn,  and  for  stock  raised  and  kept  in  the 
valley,  the  shorthorn  and  Angus  have  no  supe- 
riors. 

One  of  the  bright  features  of  the  situation  at 
present  is  the  remunerative  prices  which,  owing 
to  our  climatic  conditions  and  the  absence  of  dis- 
ease, our  cattle  men  are  realizing  from  their  sales. 
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The  Egg  Market  and  the  Dealer. 


|  By  Oi'R  Associate  Editor.] 
In  the  poultry  department  this  week 
there  will  be  found  a  criticism  of  the  way 
the  poultryman  is  being  treated  in  the 
city  markets.  One  of  the  things  referred 
to  is  the  address  by  a  San  Francisco 
dealer,  E.  C.  Camm,  at  the  Petaluma  ban- 
quet. Mr.  Camm  later  repeated  his  talk 
before  the  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy 
Produce  Exchange,  the  writer  being  prob- 
ably the  only  person  present  outside  of 
the  members,  and  the  information  given 
there  was  without  doubt  fair  and  un- 
biased. The  figures  he  used  and  which 
are  given  below  were  compiled  from  five 
years'  records  and  should  be  valuable  in 
letting  in  a  little  light  on  the  marketing 
situation. 

These  figures  show  that  the  production 
in  the  territory  supplying  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  has  increased  80%  in  five 
years  and  that  the  price  has  fallen  but 
little.  (The  profits  may  have  decreased 
to  a  very  great  extent,  though.)  It  also 
shows  that  the  amount  put  into  cold 
storage  bas  increased  greatly,  though  not 
much  faster  than  production.  Even  so, 
the  proportion  of  the  eggs  that  go  into 
storage  is  still  comparatively  small.  In 
fact  it  will  be  much  less  next  year,  as 
the  dealers  lost  money  on  their  storage 
eggs  this  season  and  had  to  sell  them  at 
prices  which  would  take  them  off  their 
hands  before  the  spring  production  be- 
gan. That  is  one  reason  why  all  egg 
prices  went  bad  this  winter.  Fortunately 
the  storage  eggs  are  so  well  sold  now 
that  there  is  little  danger  that  they  will 
injuriously  affect  the  market  after  this. 

These  figures  also  show  that  there  is 
so  little  margin  of  profit  in  egg  produc- 
tion that  it  hardly  pays  to  import  eggs 
from  the  East  any  more,  for  while  local 
production  has  increased  greatly,  Eastern 
imports  have  actually  fallen  off. 

One  thing  that  will  be  misleading  in 
these  figures  is  the  average  quotation  for 
eggs.  By  this,  the  quotation  of  a  week 
in  winter,  when  few  eggs  are  received,  is 
balanced  up  against  a  quotation  of  late 
spring,  when  the  hens  are  producing  the 
hardest,  and  it  would  tend  to  indicate 
a  bigger  average  price  to  the  poultryman 
than  he  actually  gets.  A  quotation  is 
about  a  cent  and  a  half  below  wholesale 
price,  and  about  two  cents  more  than  the 
producer  gets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  there 
is  little  if  any  manipulation  of  the  egg 
prices  by  the  dealers,  especially  by  means 
of  the  Exchange,  that  variations  of  price 
are  really  due  to  temporary  or  general 
"supply  and  demand."  At  least  the  whole 
system  of  egg  dealing,  likewise  butter 
and  cheese,  in  San  Francisco  tends  to- 
ward the  determination  of  a  price  ac- 
cording to  the  real  state  of  the  market, 
and  would  work  against  artificial  raising 
and  lowering  of  prices.  There  is  no 
reason  for  going  into  detail  on  the 
reasons  for  this  belief,  but  it  is  utterly 
beyond  question  that  the  present  method 
of  determining  a  price  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  method  of  no  organization  what- 
ever and  letting  each  dealer  go  on  in  his 
own  way  of  deciding  what  he  would  ask 
his  customers  and  pay  to  his  shippers. 

A  Reai,  Weakness. — If  a  person  wants 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  he  will 
find  one  of  the  most  discouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  matter  is  that  so  many 
people,  in  every  walk  of  life,  think  that 
they  will  be  all  right  when  they  get  a 
small  place  and  raise  chickens,  that  any 
man  can  raise  chickens  with  little  work 
and  less  experience.  The  result  is  that, 
aside  from  the  actual  profits  possible  at 
any  time,  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
bent  on  living  easily  off  hens.  These 
lower  the  profits  of  those  who  are  in  the 
business   permanently   and   know  what 


they  are  doing. 

There  is  big  room  for  improvement  in 
seeing  that  the  best  quality  of  eggs  only 
get  to  the  consumer,  that  there  is  no  un- 
necessary delay  in  handling  with  result- 
ing deterioration,  and  that  the  consumer 
gets  what  he  wants.  That  means  a  greatly 
increased  demand  and  better  prices.  But 
the  "manipulation  of  prices"  seems  to  be 
about  as  minor  a  question  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  it  can  be.  Mr.  Camm,  in  his  talk 
before  the  other  dealers,  stated  that  his 
firm  made  less  profit  from  their  egg  busi- 
ness than  from  butter  and  cheese;  that  of 
the  three  products,  eggs  were  the  least 
satisfactory  to  handle.  We  trust  that 
this  is  not  a  confidential  statement  and 
that  the  same  thing  could  be  said  for  the 
average  dairy  produce  dealer. 

The  figures  showing  the  amount  of 
eggs  handled  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
way  they  were  handled  follow.  A  few 
figures  on  butter  accompany  them. 

EOG  RECEIPTS,  SAN  KRANCISCO,  LAST  5  YEARS. 

Average  S.  F. 
quotations, 
Year.  Cases.  cents, 

1908    347,480  31.68 

1909   t          348,152  36.62 

1910   '          468,182  31.74 

1911    587,996  30.70 

1912    635,192  29.86 

Increase  in  five  years,  287,717  cases; 

actual  increase  ip  production,  80%;  av- 
erage quotations  for  five  years,  32.12  cents. 


COLD  STOSAG 

E  WAREHOUSE  HOLDINGS 
FRANCISCO. 

IN  SAN 

Year. 

Cal.  eggs. 

Eastern. 

Total. 

1908  ... 

35,588 

12,588 

48,176 

1909 

50,446 

7,372 

57.81S 

1910 

46,874 

15,438 

62,312 

1911 

58,256 

16,338 

74,594 

1912 

97,148 

5,707 

102.855 

Increase  of  1912  over  190S,  54,679  cases, 
or  110%. 

The  holdings  in  warehouses  in  Cali- 
fornia, north  of  Los  Angeles  and  outside 
of  San  Francisco  were  in  34,000  cases  in 
1908.  and  67,000  cases  in  1912,  practically 
100%  increase. 

Cold  storage  Eastern  eggs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco warehouses  were  12,588  cases  in 
1908,  or  25%  of  entire  holdings;  5707 
cases  in  1912,  or  5%%  of  entire  holdings. 

The  proportion  of  receipts  that  go  into 
cold  storage  were:  San  Francisco  receipts 
for  1912  were  635,197  cases;  in  cold  stor- 
age in  San  Francisco,  1912,  102,855  cases; 
showing  16  1/5%  of  receipts  were  put  in 
cold  storage. 


IIUTTER  RECEIPTS  AND  COLD  STORAGE  STOCKS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  LAST  5  YEARS. 
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1908. . 

.  .13,803,820 

2,105,188 

1909. . 

.  .14,449,300 

1,880,247 

1910. . 

.  .13,921,900 

1,917,082 

1911. . 

.  .20,992,750 

2,543,071 

1912. . 

.  .24,759,600 

1,532,238 
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6%  31.20 


Increase  in  butter  receipts  in  last  five 
years,  10,955,780  pounds,  or  79%;  decrease 
in  storage  holdings  in  last  five  years, 
572,950  pounds,  or  27%. 

The  comparative  cold  storage  holdings 
north  of  Los  Angeles  and  outside  of  San 
Francisco  in  1908  were  790,000  pounds; 
in  1912,  270,000  pounds.  Decrease  in 
holdings  in  the  last  five  years,  520,000 
pounds,  or  65%. 


Few  people  can  be  as  smart  as  a  new 
hrakeman  thinks  he  is. 


What  do  You 
get  out  of  the 
Ground  ? 


WHAT  WERE  LAST 
YEAR'S  PROFITS? 


Did  your  neighbors  have  bigger  and  better  crops 
than  you?  Just  how  much  did  your  ground  pro- 
duce for  you  ?  If  your  annual  ground  yield  didn 't 
come  up  to  your  expectations  have  you  found  the 
reason  for  the  deficiency?  Ever  consider  the  fer- 
tilizing end  of  your  business? 

Your  horses  can  do  a  better  day's  work  on  a  feed 
of  grain  than  they  can  on  a  diet  of  alfalfa.  What 
kind  of  a  food  do  you  give  your  soil  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  about 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 


they're  the  most  substantial  and  scientifically  pre- 
pared earth  food  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  They  put  strength  and  ginger  into  the 
soil  and  make  it  "stand  up"  to  the  hardest  strain. 

Why  not  try  these  wonderful  fertilizers  ?  There 's 
one  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is  the  very 
best  of  its  kind. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers  Are  Guaranteed 

WRITE  US  NOW  AND  WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
SOME  INTERESTING  FERTILIZING  INFOR- 
MATION. ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANISCO 
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THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 


Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  iin  for  special 
price*  on  large  order*. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos,  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG  &  WOOD 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
fnces. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  birch-grade 
tree*,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters* 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalaroa,  Cat. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  HARD  SOIL 


(Continued  From  Page  .'.;■'■.) 


My  law — Nature's  law — said  unto  me 
that  trees  must  have  air  and  water  ali 
through  the  summer.  The  air  could  pene- 
trate this  top-dressing  of  sediment  and 
at  the  same  time  the  water  could  drop 
down  through  it  to  the  red  soil  beneath, 
the  sponge-like  character  of  the  sediment 
having  the  effect  of  spreading  the  mois- 
ture over  every  inch  of  the  red.  For- 
merly a  stream  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
would  reach  the  far  end  of  the  irrigation 
furrows  in  two  days — now  it  is  six  days  i 
getting  there.  Hence  I  now  run  streams 
three  times  as  large  as  before  and  can 
store  more  water  in  two  days  than  I  was 
able  to  get  into  the  ground  before  in 
three. 

Under  the  old  regime  I  had  to  watch 
my  stiff  adobe  soil  as  a  hawk  watches  a 
chicken  and  pounce  upon  it  with  the 
harrow  at  just  the  right  moment :  other- 
wise I  found  it  so  hard  that  no  imple- 
ment would  feaze  it.  Now  I  have  to 
wait  a  week  or  ten  days,  even  in  July 
and  August,  before  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  so  I  can  go  on  it  with  the  har- 
row, and  four  or  five  days  more  before 
it  is  dry  enough  to  cultivate. 

For  15  years  my  ground  would  not  re- 
tain sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the 
trees  from  sending  out  the  distress  sig- 
nal— curled  leaves — in  three  weeks  time, 
with  a  resultant  check  in  their  growth 
every  month  throughout  the  summer. 
This  summer,  1912,  with  a  double  crop 
of  valencias  on  the  trees,  they  went  from 
September  1  to  November  15  without 
irrigation  and  the  ground  remained  so 
moist  that  I  could  take  soil  from  a  depth 
of  three  inches  and  ball  it — and  the  ripe 
oranges  remained  as  firm  as  they  were 
in  June.  Where  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  top  dressing  was  applied,  my 
trees  have  doubled  in  height  and  spread. 

During  these  five  years  the  crop  from 
these  trees  has  averaged  as  follows:  3%, 
4*4,  5%,  7y2  and  6  boxes,  and  the  com- 
ing crop  promises  to  reach  10  boxes  per 
tree.  My  neighbor  across  the  arroyo,  10 
to  15  feet  away,  and  with  the  same  soil 
conditions  that  I  formerly  had,  averaged 
one  box  per  tree  for  two  successive  sea- 
sons and  then  sold  his  grove — a  fine 
building  site — for  $1500  per  acre,  while 
I  had  refused  $2500  for  mine.  The  pur- 
chaser had  me  put  three  loads  of  sedi- 
ment per  tree  in  his  grove  and  this  year's 
crop  averaged  boxes,  the  trees  at  the 
same  time  making  a  thrifty  growth. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  layer  of  loose 
soil  on  top  of  the  adobe  doubles  the  effi- 
ciency of  all  fertilizer  applied  because  it 
prevents  the  soluble  parts  from  being 
carried  away  in  the  waste  water.  The 
original  soil  was  actually  dead  and  so 
compacted  and  devoid  of  humus  that  the 
beneficent  bacteria  could  not  live  and 
work  in  it. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTO  V,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  "III  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  Prom  Dla- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vim-land  Nur- 
<»>rles  Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Tree*  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
his  wonderful  new  qppln 

"For  two  years  pat>t  I  have  seen  the  Red 
ijra venstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
(alri  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it.  and  it  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
n  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
•n»tly  attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  bettor  than  the 
iOmmon  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  la  a 
*ud-s,port." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


drawer  t 


CI-ARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog 

THEO.   POINDEXTKtt,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Franrli.ro. 


WALNUTS 

lillAFTED  FK.V  VQl'ETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
In  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdi- 
est and  most  rapid-growing  yearling 
Royal  roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts, 
send  eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price 
list  and  catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSHRY, 
II.  l-\  D.  NO.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting    deciduous  trees. 

Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  It  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  In  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  si  ll  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way*. 

KELLOGG'S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  strawber- 
ries your  entire  family 
can  eat,  summer  and  win-' 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent\ 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex- Vr 
tra  early,  early,  medium  and*, 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit- 
ers. Hurries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fresh\ 
strawberriesandcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want 
LET  OS  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  Season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  Is  time  for  you  to 
make  garden,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 
OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  Kelloge  Way  of  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.  M,  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  775,  Canby,  Oregon 


FREE! 


THIS, 

B00K\ 


on  , 


SENT  on  BBRUBST 
To  Any  Orchurdlnt 

A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principh-s  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day,  Horticul- 
tural Expert. 

Compliment.,  of  the 
I  \lo\  BLIND  & 

I.  \  in  11  I'  CO. 
>l  nnurnet  urerx 
"STAB  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
an.tC  IV  ml  1 11  Street    -         Onkland,  Cal. 


1AA  I10A  Sour  0ranflc 

1VU9VUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valencl  as  —Tangerines 

sol  'Mil. A  \  I >  \  URSRRIB9, 
R.   1).    I,    PlMleu   anil   'IVrrn  Hi-lhi. 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  D1SBROW,  Prop. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  many  patrons  for  the  most  successful  season  iu  our  history. 

The  last  of  our  orders  are  now  being  packed  and  many  gratifying  reports  have  already  been  received  from  customers  who  have  already 
received  their  stock. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  ready  to  plant  earlier,  we  have  packed  a  few  carloads  of  fruit  trees  in  a  refrigerated  packing 
house  and  will  be  able  to  deliver  thoroughly  dormant  trees  until  this  lot  is  exhausted. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  right  away  if  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  plant  this  season. 

2525  Tulare  St.  KIRKMAN   NURSERIES  Fresno,  Cal. 
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23". 


Will  It  Pay? — I  consider  that  this 
treatment  has  increased  the  value  of  my 
land  $1000  per  acre  on  an  income  as  well 


OilPull  running  Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

For  All  Work 

Here's  the  right  tractor  for 
all  kinds  of  work — the 

)IlPl/LL 


15-30  h.p. 

It  is  so  easy  to  handle  you  can 
take  it  anywhere — you  can  depend 
on  it  either  on  hills  or  on  level 
ground.  It  always  has  enough 
power. 

It's  fit  (or  almost  any  kind  of 
power  work — plowing,  harvesting, 
baling,  sawing,  hauling,  building 
roads,  etc. 

On  a  160-acre  farm  an  OilPull 
will  show  a  profit — on  a  240-acre 
farm  you  can  keep  it  busy  all  the 
time.  The  OilPull  is  a  handy, 
durable  tractor — it  burns  cheap  fuel 
and  really  costs  less  to  run  because 
it  lasts  longer. 

The  OilPull  steers  itself  in  plow- 
ing— it  is  furnished  with  the  Dread- 
nought Steering  Guide. 

There 's  a  Data-Book  —  No. 

353  — about  the 
d^SH^  OilPull.  Write 
pSW^SS      for  it. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND.  46» 


VALENCIA 
ORANGE  TREES 

NOT  FROSTED 

Fine  stock,  established  balls. 

ALSO  LEMONS  UNHURT  BY 
FROST 

Price,  60c  to  $1.50. 


Apple  Trees 

Plant  something  that  won't 
freeze. 
$15.00  to  $18.00  per  100. 


Grafted  Walnuts 

45c  to  $1.35  each. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Dept.  r. 

MONROVIA.  CAL. 


Planet  Jr. 


Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  i 
bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
Tand  lighten  labor  if  you  use 
'Planet  Jr  tools.  Light,  strong, 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow, 
(Cultivator,  and  Pulver-j 
'  izer  is  invaluable  in  straw- 

[  berry  and  truck  patches  and   

|  the  market  garden.    Leaves  ground 
finest  condition  without  throwing  dirt  on! 
L  plants.  Can  be  fitted  with  all-steel  wheel 
^ — new  this  year. 

fTDPT  An  instructive  64-page 
jTMIjEjCj  jllu.tratecl  catalogue! 
^Describe*  55  implements.    Send  portal  today  lk 
S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 
Bo«i203FPbii«P« 
kWe  carry  stock  Id  San  Franollco.. 
Ageucte*  near  you. 


as  on  a  selling  basis.  I  have  doubled  and 
trebled  my  yearly  crops  and  am  now  get- 
ting $300  to  $400  more  per  acre  from  my 
grove  than  I  got  at  any  time  during  the 
first  15  years.  My  trees  are  bearing  more 
heavily  as  they  grow  older,  while  in 
southern  California  generally  they  are 
failing.  The  successful  merchant  puts  in 
more  capital  in  order  to  double  his  sales 
under  the  same  yearly  overhead  expense; 
should  not  the  orange  grower  adopt  the 
same  tactics?  Any  orchardist  with  soil 
like  mine  can  afford  to  pay  from  $1  to  $2 
per  load  for  sand  or  silt  to  put  on  it.  The 
increase  in  the  returns  from  my  grove  is 
equivalent  to  20%  interest  on  $600  per 
acre.  I  made  $400  more  per  acre  from 
my  grove  than  my  neighbor  when  he  had 
one  box  and  I  had  5%  to  the  tree.  Guess 
how  much  more  I  made  last  year  when 
my  average  was  1%  boxes  while  his 
(the  untreated  portion.)  remained  at  one. 

In  a  word,  I  may  summarize  the  re- 
sults attained  by  saying  that  the  blanket 
of  sediment  saves  water,  saves  labor  in 
cultivating,  saves  fertilizer,  and  turns 
comparative  failure  into  tremendous  suc- 
cess by  making  a  dozen  oranges  grow 
where  only  one  or  two  grew  before. 


CIDER  VINEGAR. 


To  the  Editor:  Reading  in  the  papers 
about  the  apple  industry,  if  they  grow  so 
many  apples  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  so 
many  go  to  waste,  why  or  how  is  it  there 
is  no  apple  vinegar  in  our  market,  or  at 
least  in  southern  California?  There  is 
only  one  kind  or  quality  of  vinegar  in 
southern  California,  and  it  is  made  of  bad 
stuff. 

If  the  farmers  had  a  show  over  rotten 
manufacturers  they  would  not  put  up 
such  a  vinegar,  for  the  farmers'  wives  in 
the  East  put  up  good  vinegar,  for  the  hot 
sun  cures  it  in  the  barrel  under  the  open 
sky  if  they  have  no  better  place  for  it. 

Corona.  Reader. 

I  There  is  plenty  of  cider  vinegar  made 
on  this  coast;  in  fact  rather  more  than 
can  be  profitably  sold,  and  therefore  the 
profit  from  farm  vinegar-making  is  not 
assured.  Of  course,  the  housewife  can 
make  her  own  vinegar  in  California  quite 
as  well  as  at  the  East — if  she  desires  to 
do  so. — Editor.] 


USE  CHEAPER  POWER 


The  price  of  gasoline  Is  advancing! 
Why  not  keep  your  power  cost  down 
by  using  a  clteap  fuel  oil  in  a 

MUNCIE  OIL  ENGINE 

and  save  from  'M  to  OO  per  cent  of 
your  money,  uside  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  vexatious  troubles  ex- 
perienced with  gas  engines  f  Write 
for  the  catalog.  Tell  us  if  you  will 
buy  a  pumping  plant  this  season.  A 
copy  of  "ECONOMIDAI,  IRRIGA- 
TION BY  PUMPING"  will  be  mailed 
free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Cal.  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Company 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  111. 


What  Are  You  Going 
To  Plant  This  Year? 


Send  Us  Your  List  for 
Prices  and  Suggestions 


Wc  Grow  Everything  Thai  Grows 

In  our  immense  nurseries  comprising  over  1600  acres  we  have  grow- 
ing almost  every  variety  of  nursery  stock  that  you  might  desire. 
Our  more  than  28  years '  experience  right  here  in  California  and  the 
ideal  locations  of  our  nurseries,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  places 
us  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  the  best  stock  obtainable. 


Citrus  and  Deciduous 
Fruits 

Our  stock  of  all  the  best  varieties  is  so  com- 
plete that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  them. 

Write  us  for  quotations  on  Apples,  Apricots, 
Olives,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
Pomelos,  Figs,  Grapevines,  Chestnuts,  etc. 


We  guarantee  all  stock 
sold  by  us  to  be  true 
to  name  and  pxactly  as 
represented. 

Almonds 

The  very  best  stock. 
The  trees  are  budded 
on  Almond  root — the 
only  logical  root  to 
plant.  We  have  all 
the  leading  varieties 
such  as  DRAKE'S 
SEEDLING.  I  X  L, 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA, 
NONPAREIL,  also 
the  new  "EUREKA" 
This  latter  variety  is 
similar  in  form  to 
the  well  known  Jor- 
dan, except  that  the 
kernel  is  smaller,  but 
the  shell  is  thin.  It 
is  the  ideal  confec- 
tioner's nut.  The 
trees  are  selling  rap- 
idly and  now  is  the 
time  to  place  your 
order. 


Grafted  Walnuts 


Our  superior 
method  of 
grafting  these 
trees  guarantees 
our  stock. 


Don't  forget  that  we  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties — - 

FRANQUETTE,  MAYETTE, 
PARISIENNE,  ETC. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  tho  new 
variety— "CONCORD"— originated  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
Coast  regions — an  immense  producer — blight 
resisting.  Our  surplus  is  limited.  Get  your 
order  in  now  for  future  delivery. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

WE  HAVE  A  MAGNIFICENT  ASSORTMENT  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  EVERGREENS  AND  HARDY 
FIELD-GROWN  ROSES.  GET  OUR  CATALOGUE  OR  WRITE 
US  FOR  SUGGESTIONS. 


Write  Today — for  our 

1913  Annual  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

/f  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  address  upon  request. 

PPALD  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000?=° 


KfURSERIES'' 


It 

c. 

^  GEO.C.ROEDINGtpRES  andMGR. 
JL    JLBox  18  Fresno, California' 
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Ukiah  Farmers  Club  Statement. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. ] 

All  over  the  State  and  country  the  sub- 
ject of  getting  higher  prices  in  selling 
and  lower  prices  in  buying  through  co- 
operation is  arousing  interest.  The 
Farmers  Club  of  Ukiah  is  one  of  the 
farmers  organizations  that  is  cooperat- 
ing in  buying,  and  recently  held  its  first 
annual  report  and  examination  of  re- 
sults, showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  spite  of  the  difficult  navigation  among 
the  rocks  of  inexperience,  lack  of  capital, 
opposition  of  local  merchants  and  the 
personal  differences  of  opinion  among 
members  that  confront  every  cooperative 
organization. 

The  club  was  first  organized  merely 


C^timgin-  ^Zlj2<!!B-  J^lmiSiz-  ^Jmain. 


ORANGE 

SEED 

Sour — Sweet 

The  killing  frosts  have 
made  a  clear  field  for 
growers  of  citrus  nursery 
stock.  The  great  demand 
for  seeds  suggests  that 
reservations  be  made  at 
the  earlest  possible  date. 

Prices  are  bound  to 
advance  with  the  season. 

Our  Sour  Seed  is  Flori- 
da and  Cuba  grown,  and 
is  most  carefully  selected 
by  our  own  men.  The 
Sweet  is  California  Stock 
from  the  very  best  dis- 
tricts. 

Place  your  order  imme- 
diately with  the  reliable 
house,  and  you  will  get 
seed  of  the  very  highest 
germination. 


Mark  Letter  Dept.  o 


SeedCPlahtCo. 

326:328-330  50  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


PLANT  FOR  PROFIT 


Good  commercial  or- 
chards are  money  mak- 
ers, good  Trees  are 
necessary  to  make  (rood 
orchards.  I  grow  good 
Trees.  Write  me  your 
problems  or  needs,  1 
can  help  you.   Big  Free  Booklet  describing 

"TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  &  PLANTS" 

will  help  you  greatly.    Got  tt  at  once. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ilfiiilniovny'a   London   Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  llnttery  I'lace,  -\e«  York. 


as  a  club,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  soon 
started  work  improving  marketing  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ukiah.  and  achieved  such  success  that  the 
plunge  into  cooperation  in  buying  goods 
for  the  members  was  made  last  January. 

The  funds  came  from  membership  fees, 
$2  each,  and  club  dues.  The  directors 
were  also  authorized  to  borrow  up  to 
$5,000  from  members  at  eight  i>er  cent. 
Only  a  fraction  of  this  amount,  however, 
w:as  borrowed  and  the  club  worked  on 
rather  scant  sums. 

All  kinds  of  merchandise  was  purchas- 
ed for  the  members  at  wholesale  prices, 
plus  freight,  warehouse  charges  and  3  to 
5%  commission,  which  latter  was  to  pay 
salaries,  office  expenses,  etc.  This  com- 
mission, it  is  found,  was  a  little  smaller 
than  it  should  be  and  recommendation  is 
made  that  it  be  increased  to  about  7%. 

Rksi  lts. — The  result  of  the  year's  oper- 
ations, or  rather  11  months  operations, 
was  that  the  150  members  saved  about 
30%  on  purchases  of  groceries,  hardwars. 
farm  equipment,  etc..  amounting  to  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000.  The  auditor 
reports  that  the  management  has  been 
capable,  honest  and  efficient,  and  that  the 
saving  could  have  been  even  greater  if  a 
little  more  capital  had  been  available,  or 
if  the  whole  $5,000  had  been  borrowed. 
That  is  a  hint  for  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. And  then  after  all  is  said  there  is 
a  clear  gain  of  more  than  $550  for  the 
club,  in  other  words,  a  membership  fee 
of  $2  has  grown  to  worth  more  than  $4. 
The  club  weathered  the  storms  that  be- 
set the  first  year's  voyage  of  every  such 
institution,  saved  over  a  fourth  on  all 
goods  handled,  this  shows  it  can  save 
still  more  and  has  a  little  surplus  cash 
and  lots  of  good  experience  to  start  the 
following  year. 

The  Future. — The  manager,  C.  A.  Bern- 
hard,  formerly  instructor  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Ukiah  schools  and 
also  a  fruit  grower,  makes  some  plans  for 
the  future.   He  says: 

"What  we  want  is  one  big,  strong  or- 
ganization which  is  the  joint  property  of 
all  of  us.  and  so  managed  that  no  man  or 
bunch  of  men  can  wreck  it.  It  would  be 
my  idea  that  this  should  be  a  large  mer- 
cantile establishment.  In  the  front  I 
would  fit  up  the  very  best  offices,  and 
make  the  offices  a  farmers'  lobby  where 
men  could  come  together  around  the 
stove  in  the  winter  and  thrash  out  their 
problems  and  visit.  I  would  also  have  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

"This  organization  should  be  made  the 
selling  organization  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Not  only  fruits  and  live  stock  should 
be  handled,  but  we  should  learn  how  to 
handle  the  hop  crop. 

"We  cannot  do  this  all  at  once,  but  if 
we  plan  right,  building  a  big  strong 
foundation,  within  ten  years  we  can  eas- 
ily have  a  $100,000  organization.  Let's 
all  get  right  behind  it,  sacrifice  a  little, 
get  the  money  it  needs,  watch  it  care- 
fully month  by  month  and  just  make  it 
grow." 


BLUE  GUMS 

IN  FLATS 

S1.25  per  100;  $10.00  per  lOOO. 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 
PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 
Colma,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  in- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  var'eties. 
They  thrive  in  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN   HILL,  Cal. 


I 


S  FRUIT  growing  a  gamble  with  you,  Mr. 
Orchardist  ?  Are  you  continually  wondering 
if  your  crop  of  fruit  will  be  big  and  clean? 
Why  not  do  away  with  this  uncertainty?  Use 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  penetrate.  They  go  deep  into  the  bud 
clusters  and  kill  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
insect.  The  result  is  a  big  and  clean  crop 
of  delicious  fruit. 

We  want  you  to  try  these  wonderful  sprays. 
Once  you  use  them  you'll  never  have  any  other. 

OUR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  will  freely  aid  those  having 
trouble  with  their  Orchard  Pests.    In  writing  gioe  fullest  details. 

Insecticide  Department— PAUL  H.  JONES,  Entomolog-iat 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on  Spraying 


Balfour,  Guthrie 

ft  Co. 


350  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Camp  in  &  Mo  fife  t,  Props. 


WILLSON'5 
WONDER 

WALNUT 


WILISON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX. 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     REARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  11  years  old.  has  borne  9 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  5  years  old  have 
borne  5  cropa  of  nuta  (6  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Hllsht-Realstant,  and  Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Dlack. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


MR.  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 
Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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The  Farm  Must  Hold  the  Young  Men. 


To  the  Editor:  I  heard  a  man  say  a 
while  ago  that  he  had  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  men  who  had  achieved 
success  in  a  large  Southern  city,  and 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  them  had  been 
bred  on  farms. 

To  him  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  and 
gratification,  but  I  will  confess  frankly 
that  the  statement  shocked  and  saddened 
me.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  that  our 
cities  were  absorbing  too  many  country 
boys,  but  the  thought  that  the  brains,  en- 
ergy and  power  of  a  great  city  had  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  farms  was 
startling.  In  it,  I  saw  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  farming  was  falling  into  de- 
cay, and  farm  lands  were  in  alien  hands. 


19  New  Varieties 
Ettersburg  Strawberries 


PRICE  LIST 


Ette 


sburg  No. 


80. 

84. 

91 . 
Ill . 
112. 

76. 

94  . 
114. 
116. 

79. 

71 . 

89. 
121  . 
108. 

93. 


75. 
200. 


Doz. 
.$1.25 

.  1.15 

.  1.00 

.  1.15 

.  1.15 

.  1.15 

.  1.25 

.  1.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.15 

.  1.00 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

.  1.00 

.  1.15 

.  1.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.15 


Hose  Ettersburg    1.15 


100. 
15.00 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 


Send  for  catalogue  describing  all 
the  above  varieties. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Etterburg  Experimental  Place, 
Briceland  P.  O.,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Prolific, 
Hungarian,  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts,  Cherries,  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


We  hear  and  read  a  vast  deal  these 
days  about  conservation,  but  to  my  mind 
the  most  vital  thing  in  America  today  is 
the  conservation  of  our  young  men  on  the 
soil.  It  is  old  and  trite  to  say  that  a 
Nation's  prosperity  is  measured  by  its 
agriculture,  but  it  is  profoundly  true 
nevertheless. 

There  are  a  thousand  issues  over  which 
our  statesmen  concern  themselves  and 
with  which  they  whip  the  people  into 
frenzies  of  political  fervor.  But  they  are 
not  striking  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
most  vital  problem  of  the  day.  These 
questions  are  largely  political,  while  the 
greatest  economic  issue  of  this  century 
is  to  create  such  conditions  and  to  edu- 
cate our  boys  as  to  make  them  love,  pros- 
per on  and  stick  to  our  farms. 

When  statesmen  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  fill  our  lawmaking  halls  to  sense 
this  fact  and  seek  the  remedy,  then  we 
shall  have  a  new  era. 

Here  are  just  a  few  random  facts  tend- 
ing to  show  our  farms  have  been  and  are 
being  drained  of  its  best  blood.  Sixty-six 
per  cent  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the 
United  States  are  non-landowners. 

In  Georgia  only  34  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  own  the  land  which  they  till;  in 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina  37  per  cent, 
while  in  other  Southern  States  conditions 
are  as  serious.  Similar  conditions  prob- 
ably prevail  nationwide.  This  farm 
ownership  by  those  who  do  not  cultivate 
the  land  is  becoming  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  the  day,  and  I  believe  much 
of  it  is  due  to  the  boys  leaving  the  farm 
for  the  city.  This  alien  land  ownership 
must  be  serious  when  Mississippi  finds 
it  expedient  to  pass  a  law  regulating  it. 

We  must  face  this  problen  and  find  the 
remedy.  Unless  this  movement  away 
from  the  soil  is  checked,  our  national 
prosperity  and  greatness  is  sure  to  crum- 
ble. Agricultural  schools,  rural  delivery, 
rural  telephones,  wider  and  more  general 
dissemination  of  information  on  improved 
farming,  and  now  the  parcels  post  are 
helpful  factors  and  beacon  lights  along 
the  way,  but  much  more  is  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  real  results. 

Much  depends  on  the  farmer-fathers. 
They  must  treat  their  boys  right;  teach 
him  how  to  love  the  farm,  and  let  him 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  toil.  The  Boys 
Corn  Clubs  have  demonstrated  very  clear- 
ly what  they  can  and  will  do  if  offered 
the  right  stimulus,  the  hope  of  reward. 
Closer  and  better  community  interest  and 
intercourse,  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
soil  and  the  things  that  best  grow  on  it 
— all  these  form  part  at  least  of  a  general 
upward  movement  for  the  future  farmers 
of  this  country. 

Are  we  to  have  conditions  here,  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West,  as  one  may 
find  them  in  many  of  the  New  England 
States — miles  of  abandoned   farms  and 


houses  vacant  and  falling  to  decay?  1 
fear  so,  unless  we  can  check  the  flow  of 
boys  from  the  farms  to  cities.  In  the 
South  particularly,  where  the  negro  farm 
help  is  even  more  pronounced  in  its 
tendency  to  leave  the  country  and  congest 
in  the  cities,  the  farmer  must  learn  how 
to  hold  his  boys,  or  go  to  smash. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist — normally  I  am 
an  optimist,  and  believe  most  men  are 
struggling  toward  the  light  and  better  1 


conditions.  But  I  would  be  foolish  to  blind 
myself  to  the  conditions  outlined,  and 
which  any  observant  man  may  see.  Good 
schools  and  broader  educational  advant- 
ages will  go  far  as  a  remedy. 

This  is  a  real  and  great  problem  of  the 
day  as  I  see  it.  Unless  it  is  solved  we 
shall  inevitably  decay  and  vanish  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

C.  S.  Barrett. 

Union  City,  Ga. 


Make  Fruits  Pay 

Every  kind  of  fruit  shows  an  increased  yield  and  is  larger,  smoother, 
firmer,  better  colored  and  finer  flavored  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  Potash. 

•  The  bushes,  vines  and  trees  are  sturdier,  hardier,  better  able  to  resist 
disease  and  to  stand  the  demands  of  increased  yields. 

Write  for  valuable  free  literature  on  any  branch  of  fruit  culture  and 
learn  why  Potash  PayS 

Supplement  your  manure  with  loo  to  200  pounds  of  Sulfate  of  Potash 
per  acre,  or  be  sure  that  your  fertilizer  contains  10%  actual  Potash. 
This  means  400  pounds  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  in  the  ton. 
Write  today  *or  pamphlets  on  mixing  fertilizers  for  the  crops  that  interest  you. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York      Monadnocfe  Block,  Chicago      Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bide.,  New  Orleans         San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldr;.,  Savannah 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenntcla 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellelleur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astraehan 


Red  Astraehan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmala 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

stuyman  WInesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Dellclons 
Missouri  Pippla 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.    Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.    Three  generations  growing  trees.    420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbura,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER,  Proprietor. 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

rm       You  can  make  big  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


itr  money  making  wells.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 
R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis*  Minn. 


F.  H.  WILSON,  President 


C.  B.  HARKNESS,  Vice-President 


(  MAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 


The  Reliable  Three 


OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.    Address : 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co,,  Inc.      Box  615,  Fresno,  California 
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Catalogue  now  ready.  Upon 
request  we  will  promptly  mail 
you  one. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 


ALFALFA  SEED  A 
SPECIALTY 


Valley  Seed  Co. 


705  J  Street, 


Sacramento. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW. 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Myro. 
BURBAXK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTLBTT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES.  BLEN- 
HEIM  \\I>  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

PRANOyVETTE,  MAVETTE  AM) 
PLACENTIA  liKAFTED  WALNUTS. 

llt.OOl)    Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees. 
Ornamentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  PnlniN. 
Hones. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIME 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733    Merchants   Exchange  lllilg. 
San  Francisco. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strnlus  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

<l  pkis.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
■aaaed,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

Vi  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  I.os  Angeles 
Market    variety.  -5c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Llacola  Ave.,  Saa  Joae,  Cal. 


WHY  THE  ETTERSBURG  PLANTS 
WERE  DELAYED. 


The  following  from  Albert  F.  Etter, 
dated  Briceland,  February  9th,  will 
serve  to  answer  the  numerous  letters  re- 
ceived from  subscribers  who  applied  for 
strawberry  plants  under  the  rules  of  the 
public  distribution  recently  conducted  by 
the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess: 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press:  Regarding 
the  delay  in  mailing  the  Ettersburg  No. 
80  strawberry  plants,  which  should  have 
been  sent  out  immediately  after  the  15th 
of  January,  I  wish  to  offer  a  personal 
explanation  as  to  why  I  was  unable  to 
forward  the  plants  on  time  as  promised. 

Anticipating  a  pleasant  Christmas  with 
my  mother,  I  arrived  in  Ferndale  Christ- 
mas eve,  only  to  find  her  stricken  with 
paralysis  and  on  her  deathbed.  On  the 
17th  of  January  she  passed  to  her  re- 
ward. In  cold  print,  just  what  this  sig- 
nifies may  not  come  home  to  all;  but 
when  the  heartstrings  of  love  in  one's 
heart  are  severed  by  the  death  of  one's 
best  friend  in  the  world,  it  leaves  a  sor- 
row and  desolation  that  saps  one's  phys- 
ical strength  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
rush  things. 

It  is  to  her  that  I  owe  everything.  If 
I  have  done  something  in  strawberries 
worth  while,  much  of  the  credit  is  due 
my  mother.  She,  with  all  the  care  of  a 
uumerouE  family,  made  home  that  poetic 
dream:  "Life  in  a  garden  among  flow- 
ers and  trees,  from  which  culture  and 
care  have  removed  every  hurtful  thing." 
It  was  in  this  environment  under  her 
guiding  hand  that  I  learned  to  train 
plant  life  to  new  forms.  The  energies 
of  her  life  were  a  labor  of  love  wherever 
she  could  be  of  assistance.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  has  been  started  as  such  a 
broad  charity,  giving  to  the  world,  or 
at  least  trying  to  give,  something  better 
than  it  has  enjoyed  before.  The  accom- 
plishment of  what  seems  possible  in  the 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  VOl'tt  ACHEAGE. 

9-"00  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FR I  IT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  De- 
ciduous Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  Sts.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


KETSCBER'S  NURSERY 

All  leading  varieties  of  deciduous, 
citrus,  grafted  walnuts  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 


If  you  want  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 
STOCK,  and  want  to  save  money,  just 
write  us;  we  will  show  you  how. 

We  grow  a  full  line,  reliable  stocks — 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes,  peaches. 
Berries,  etc. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Carlton,  Oregon. 

TREES 

Write  far  prices  oa  all  varieties  at 
Nursery  Stack. 
Dallar  Strawberry  Plaats,  95.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
•2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  Hie  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Fertilizers 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

Mixtures  especially  prepared  for  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  also  for 
Vines,  Berries,  and  Vegetables.   Write  for  Booklet. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
High  Grade  Blnestone  for  sale. 


FRANQUETTE  AND  MAYETIE  WALNUT  TREES 

grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root.  Frost-proof,  blight-proof. 
Fill  well  and  bear  well.  Good  money  makers.  We  carry  the  Wilt/ 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  Franquette.  Both  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.    Prices  reasonable. 

MIRA  MONTE  NURSERY,  145  N.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC   MANURE  &   FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application.  t 
TH08.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  H asm l' s SEN,  Mauser. 
TREES,  SHRUBBERY  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  nd  Specl>catl*ns  FursUscd 
RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 
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work  I  have  under  way  will  mean  mil- 
lions to  the  world.  So  far  the  world  has 
paid  nothing.  The  extent  to  which  the 
work  can  he  carried  forward  depends, 
in  a  measure,  on  how  much  the  world 
is  willing  to  interest  itself  in  new  and 
better  strawberries. 

The  last  of  the  plants  given  away 
I  h rough  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will 
leave  here  by  the  12th  of  February.  1 
have  packed  these  plants  as  well  as  I 
know  haw,  to  carry  safely.  Should  the 
plants  arrive  in  bad  condition,  all  I  ask 
is  an  opportunity  to  know  of  it,  and  1 
will  mail  another  dozen  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. If  they  don't  arrive,  write  me 
and  1  will  mail  once  more.  Our  mail 
se  rvice  up  here  was  quite  demoralized  by 
the  heavy  storms  in  January.  Certain 
packages  I  know  were  mailed  before 
Christmas  have  not  yet  arrived;  but  I 
am  told  the  outgoing  mail  goes  through 
without  delay.  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty  well;  but  if  there  is  cause  for  com- 
plaint, be  forbearing,  please.  It  will 
often  require  more  than  you  and  I  to 
make  this  old  world  run  smoothly,  even 
with  our  best  efforts. 

I  have  mailed  my  little  booklet  de- 
scribing the  IS  varieties  of  Ettersburg 
strawberries  of  which  plants  are  avail- 
able to  all  those  to  whom  plants  have 
been  sent  out,  and  it  is  free  to  all  who 
may  write  for  it.  In  conclusion,  1  would 
again  advise  good  cultivation,  and  if  you 
desire  the  maximum  amount  of  fruit, 
Kee  p  the  runner  cut  persistently  through- 
out, the  summer.  In  speaking  thus,  I 
refer  to  thorough  culture  and  hill  method 
of  cultivation.  In  matted  row  and  irri- 
gation, I  have  had  no  experience.  A  re- 
port on  the  behavior  of  the  plants  at 
any  time,  and  especially  in  May  or  June, 
1914,  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  It 
would  also  be  exceedingly  interesting  if 
anyone  would  plant  a  few  plants  of  some 
other  variety,  preferably  the  one  that 
does  best  in  your  vicinity,  alongside  the 
No.  80,  as  a  check  for  comparison.  This 
would  be  a  little  extra  work;  but  it  is 
very  interesting,  nevertheless. 

Very  sincerely, 

Ai.hert  F.  Etter. 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  Wobld'8 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

5<13  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


ZEISJO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  beat 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully lined  for  yeara. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Alao  uaed  for  lice 
on  hoars,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

EVERY  MAN  WOMAN  OR  CHILD 
WHO  IS  INTERESTED  IN  GARDENING 
SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  INSTRUCTIVE 
VOLUME. 

It  will  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  the 
raising  of  flowers,  trees,  plants  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  the  finest,  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  guide  we  have  ever  published 

The  following  vegetable  and  flower  arc  real 
novelties.  Benntlf  ully  IIIUMtrated  In  the 
Garden  Guide. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 

BONNY  BEST  TOMATOES 

An  early  scarlet  fruited  tomato  which  has  proved 
a  success  all  over  the  country.  Smooth,  very  even 
in  size  and  very  solid.  One  of  the  best  house  gar- 
den, canning  and  shipping  tomatoes  in  existence. 
I0c  per  packet. 

GIANT  CHILDSII  GLADIOLI 

This  class  of  glodioli  is  very  tall  and  erect  witli 
spikes  of  bloom  over  two  feet  long.  The  flowers 
are  of  gigantic  size  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
colors     3  for  VI. 5.1. 


6-  Co 


1 1 7  Market  Street 


Son  Troncisco 


"The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story" 

Superior  Beet  Drills 

Made  in  two  styles — Plain  and  Fertilizer — with  shoe  or  double  disc 
furrow  openers,  adjustable  to  plant  16  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
four  rows  at  a  time.  Spacing  bars  are  furnished  with  each  drill,  en- 
abling the  user  to  make  the  necessary  spacing  without  the  use  of  meas- 
uring instruments.  These  bars  hold  the  furrow  openers  the  exact  dis- 
tance apart,  thus  making  the  rows  easy  to  cultivate. 

The  Superior  Feed  is  especially  adapted  to  beet  seed  and  has  wide 
range  of  quantity.  Agitators  furnished  with  every  drill.  No  "bridging" 
of  seed. 

Gauge  wheels  can  be  used  as  press  wheels  if  desired.  Assure  even 
depth  of  planting. 

Send  for  the  Superior  California  Beet  Drill  folder.  Read  it  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Beet  Drill. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Spray  Pumps  of  all  Kinds 

and  Spray  Goods. 
Spray  Nozzles,  Hose. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use. 
Gasoline  Engines,  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings, 
Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Semi  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 


-is- 


j  A  Friend  to  the  Fans; 


It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Hide, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  —  FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 
NO  BETTER  SEED 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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English  View  of  General  Purpose  Cow. 


(Loudon    Live    Stock    Journal,  March 
20th,  1909.] 

It  is  interesting  to  have  other  points  of 
view  and  those  who  are  thinking  about 
and  figuring  about  cows  will  be  enter- 
tained at  least  by  comments  which  P.  Mc- 
Connell  makes  in  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal : 

The  discussion  of  development  of  cows 
with  both  the  ability  to  yield  milk  and  to 
fatten,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  transatlantic  breeders  do 
not  believe  in  what  is  called  the  "dual 
purpose  cow."  Some  of  the  farm  papers 
in  the  United  States  argue  and  advise 
against  any  attempt  to  bring  out  such  a 
combination,  and  indeed  their  condemna- 
tion is  couched  sometimes  in  pretty 
strong  language;  the  idea  is  looked  on  as 
a  heresy  that  would  lead  to  rural  disaster. 
A  large  number  of  our  American  fellow 
cowmen  maintain  that  the  thing  cannot 
be  done;  that  a  beef  animal  is  essentially 
a  beef  producer  and  should  not  be  de- 
veloped for  milk,  and  a  dairy  cow  should 
keep  her  own  province  and  never  be 
made  worth  fattening  off. 

The  present  writer  has  been  so  much 
struck  with  the  emphatic  statement  to 
the  above  effect  made  in  one  of  the  lead- 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write^  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Yonr  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Haukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-429  Davln  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

cow 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

•how  you  how  dairymen  get  more 
butter  fat  and  more  profit  from  their 
cows  on  our  Little  Farms  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  Valley,  California.  Every 
month  a  producer — no  lost  days  wait- 
ing for  Spring  to  come.  Dimes  are 
growing  into  dollars  for  dairymen 
here.    Come  and  join  them. 

We  give  you  ten  years 
to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  FraocUco 


ing  American  dairy  papers,  that  he  has 
looked  up  the  matter  a  little  in  view  of 
former  declarations  and  recent  happen- 
ings, and  submits  his  finding  herewith. 
To  put  the  matter  generally,  he  holds 
views  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Amer- 
ican idea,  and  an  attempt  is  made  in  this 
note  to  marshal  some  of  the  facts  at 
hand  bearing  on  the  case,  and  to  show 
that  the  "general  purpose  cow,"  as  we 
would  phrase  it,  can  not  only  be  de- 
veloped, but  is  even  now  in  existence  in 
large  numbers. 

Without  disparaging  any  other  breeds 
which  are  noted  for  both  beef  and  milk, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Short- 
horn has  already  been  famous  for  both 
qualities  right  through  its  history.  To 
quote  from  the  exhaustive  "History  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle"  recently  issued:  "The 
improved  Shorthorn  has  achieved  its  pre- 
dominant position  by  reason  of  its  re- 
markable combination  of  the  properties 
of  beef  making  and  milk  producing,"  and 
a  long  list  of  deep  milking  cows  of  pedi- 
greed ancestry  which  have  lived  at  vari- 
ous times  is  given.  Taking  the  last  six 
years  at  the  Dairy  Show  of  L,ondon,  the 
average  Shorthorn  has  yielded  49.2  lb. 
of  milk  in  a  day  with  3.91  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  while  the  "official"  standard 
of  the  Society  (issued  some  years  ago)  is 
8,500  lb.  of  milk  per  annum — greater  than 
that  allowed  for  any  other  breed  except- 
ing the  Dutch — and  the  butter  yield  per 
day  is  put  down  at  the  same  figure  as  the 
Jersey  and  the  Guernsey. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  ordinary 
Shorthorns — that  is  those  that  have  been 
more  particularly  bred  or  kept  for  milk 
— while  not  losing  sight  of  their  value 
for  beef  afterwards;  in  other  words,  the 
non-pedigreed  dairy  variety.  Shorthorn 
men,  however,  began  to  bethink  them- 
selves about  a  dozen  years  ago  that  even 
the  pedigreed  animal  had  not  lost  its 
milking  power,  and  that  this  might  be 
brought  out  a  little  in  these  days  when 
milking  was  as  valuable  as  beef.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  ten  years  ago,  the  Short- 
horn Society  began  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  milking  animals  of  pedigree  strain — 
that  is,  for  cows  that  were  either  regis- 
tered in  the  Herd  Book  or  eligible  for 
entry  therein.  Now  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remind  some  people  that  a  pedigreed 
Shorthorn  is  essentially  a  beef  animal. 
The  Brother  Colling,  who  first  took  up 
the  scientific  evolution  of  the  breed  out 
of  the  aboriginal  "Teeswaters."  applied 
the  principle  taught  them  by  the  great 
Bakewell,  who  worked  with  the  Long- 
horns,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
making  of  a  superior  beef  producer,  to 
help  to  supply  "the  roast  beef  of  Old 
England."  Their  successors  for  one  hun- 
dred years  followed  the  same  lines,  and 
the  milking  capacity  of  the  mothers  of 
some  of  the  mighty  beeves  of  bygone  gen- 
erations were  taken  no  notice  of.  Along- 
side of  this,  however,  the  unpedigreed 
Shorthorn  was  kept  and  developed  for 
milking  purposes,  and  herds  of  milking 
animals  have  been  in  the  majority  in 
many  districts,  and  these  animals,  with- 
out any  specialization  in  developing  a 
beef  tendency,  were  fattened  off  for  the 
butcher  after  a  milking  career,  and  it 
was,  and  is,  quite  a  common  experience 
to  realize  for  a  fat  cow  only  a  few 
pounds  less  than  she  cost  or  was  worth, 
when  first  "laid  in"  as  a  milker. 

It  occurred,  therefore,  to  the  leaders  in 
the  Shorthorn  world  that  as  their  beef 
Shorthorns  had  not  altogether  lost  the 
power  of  milking  well,  and  as  it  might  be 
developed,  the  above  noted  prizes  were 
offered  to  various  bodies  for  the  best 
pedigreed  milkers.  The  result  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that  to  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer  it  completely  proves  the 
possibility  of  making  and  the  desirability 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

Address: 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  United  States  Daring 

the  l.nst  Year. 

,  References:  American  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank  Port- 
land.  Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo.  Davis,  Cal. 


King;  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Hull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE : 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC 


i  by 


Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners! 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day for  our  free  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows. ' '  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt.,  L  .  S.  A. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  Just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  Itself  In  a  short  time,  and  It  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prise  at  Fresno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  .1 

1661  Mission  Street         San  Francisco.  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS.    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    an  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER, 
Ofllcei   «24   California  St.,   San  Francises, 
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Get  What  You  Want 

If  "Pacific  Service"  isn't  coming  up 
to  your  expectations  tell  us  wherein 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  your 
grievance  is  caused  by  some  trivial 
matter  that  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

We  don't  want  you  to  be  merely  "satisfied"  with 
"Pacific  Service."  Our  aim  is  to  please.  And 
the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find,  let  vis  know. 
Write,  phone,  or  call. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SURFACE  I    LIGATION    PI  PE 

THE  PIPE  THAT  SAVES  MONEY 

WLo  Sections.     Solid  Lengths  of  10  ft.,  6  in. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  -the  pipe  that  is 
riveted  instead  of  being  lock-seamed.  This  pipe  is  a  big  money  saver  Handle 
it  as  roughly  as  you  desire  -  hitch  it  to  a  drag  chain  and  yank  it  over  the  roughest 
ground  — it  will  never  break.    The  rivets  give  strength. 

There's  honest  manufacture  behind  "V^estern"  Pipe. 
^7 rite  for  full  particulars.      You'll  save  money  by  doing  so. 

We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  Riveted  Well  Casing,  Steel  Tanks,  Irrigation  Supplies 

WESTERN   PIPE   AND   STEEL  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  758  North  IJrondwny,  Los  Angeles 


of  owning ,  an  animal  with  duplicate 
power. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  produce 
facts  and  figures  in  support  of  the  above 
thesis,  and  I  now  proceed  to  do  so.  The 
prizes  for  pedigreed  milkers  have  been 
competed  for  at  several  shows,  but  as  I 
am  best  acquainted  with  the  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  show  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association,  I  shall  limit  my- 
self to  these. 

When  a  class  was  made  at  that  show 
for  pedigreed  Shorthorn  cows,  there  was 
a  "standard  of  points"  fixed  for  each 


breed  as  follows: 

Pedigree  Shorthorns   90 

Non-Pedigree   Shorthorns  110 

Lincolnshire  Reds   100 

Jersey    95 

Guernsey    85 

Red  Poll   90 

Ayrshire    90 

Kerry  and  Dexter    75 

S.  Devon   100 


It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  at 
the  above  trials  the  milk  of  two  days  is 
taken,  weighed  and  sampled  and  ana- 
lyzed. Points  are  given  for  the  time 
elapsed  since  calving,  for  the  total 
pounds  of  milk  yielded,  for  the  butter  fat 
and  for  the  "other  solids"  present.  The 
totals  for  each  cow  represents  her  milk- 
ing value,  and  the  "standard"  fixed  for 
each  breed  was  arrived  at  as  an  approxi- 
mate average  over  several  years.  The 
standards  have  been  altered  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  arose,  but  those 
above  given  are  the  figures  adopted  for 
1908. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  table 
that  the  pedigreed  Shorthorn  has  a  stand- 
ard only  5%  per  cent  below  the  Jersey; 
that  is,  that  it  is  nearly  as  good  a  milk 
cow,  and  we  may  confirm  ourselves  to  the 
Jersey  as  the  typical  animal  for  milking 
only,  for  no  one  would  propose  to  fatten 
a  Jersey  cow  if  he  could  get  hold  of  any 
other  breed.  It  may  be  argued  that  for 
butter  and  cream  the  Jersey  stands  first, 
and  that  she  yields  more  of  these  per 
gallon  of  milk  than  any  other  breed; 
the  answer  is  that  in  this  country,  where 
the  manufacture  of  butter  is  a  sudsidiary 
industry,  we  must  look  to  quantity  of 
milk  first,  and  only  secondary  to  the 
quality.  Even  in  the  matter  of  butter 
yield  the  poorer  milk  may  yield  the  most 
butter  in  a  twelve-month,  because  there 
is  more  of  it,  and  in  any  case  these  tests 
and  standards  are  founded  on  all  around 
milking  power  of  each  breed,  and  give 
the  comparative  milking  values  of  the 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

833  36th  Ave.  or  818  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearling!  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


same  as  dairy  animals. 

The  first  institution  of  these  pedigreed 
prizes  brought  up  animals  which  did  not 
yield  much  over  the  standard,  but  they 
improved  in  quality  year  by  year,  until 
now  the  climax  has  been  reached  this 
year,  and  the  champion  cow  of  the  Dairy 
Show — and  practically  the  champion  cow 
of  the  British  Islands — is  a  dual  purpose 
animal.  Dorothy,  owned  by  Lord  Roths- 
child, is  entered  in  the  Herd  Book  as  of 
beef  descent,  while  she  is  at  the  same 
time  the  champion  milker,  and  is  indeed 
the  best  milker  of  any  class  that  has  been 
exhibited  during  the  last  four  years. 

From  all  the  above,  therefore,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  not  only  believe  in  the  dual 
purpose  cow  (or  general  purpose  cow,  to 
use  the  English  phrase)  in  this  country, 
but  we  think  we  have  had  it  for  long  in 
the  ordinary  dairy  Shorthorn,  and  we 
have  attained  to  it  in  the  case  of  the 
pedigreed  animal  as  well. 

It  may  not,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
produce  many  herds  of  such  animals  as 
yet,  but  we  are  getting  on  that  way,  for 
results  attainable  by  one  animal  or  one 
herd  need  time  and  care  only  to  make 
more  general,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  seems  to 
have  been  successful  in  this  direction  all 
along. 

It  may  be  acknowledged,  of  course, 
that  circumstances  may  differ  in  the 
United  States  in  these  matters  from  what 
they  are  here.  It  pays  to  make  butter 
there  as  well  or  as  ill  as  to  follow  any 
other  kind  of  dairy  farming,  and  there- 
fore Jersey  "grades"  are  favorites,  and 
it  is  notable  that  at  the  great  trial  of 
breeds  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  some 
years  ago,  conducted  over  some  six 
months,  and  superintended  by  a  noted 
dairyman  of  English  birth  (Mr.  Charles 
Cheeseman)  the  Jersey  won  on  every 
count;  the  yield  of  butter  and  the  money 
value  of  the  same.  Per  contra,  it  is 
probably  cheaper  and  better  to  raise  the 
beef  out  there  on  the  great  ranches  in 
preference  to  trying  to  "finish  off"  a  few 
old  cows,  and  therefore  the  beefier 
Shorthorns  of  Herefords  are  preferred; 
but  in  this  country,  where  farming  is  a 
little  more  intensive,  it  is  essential  to 
look  to  the  by-products  as  well  as  the 
main  products,  and  cows  that  will  fatten 
when  old  and  done  for  milking  are  to  be 
preferred. 

The  feeling  against  the  dual  purpose 
cow  is  not  by  any  means  universal  in 
the  States.  Some  of  the  farm  papers 
out  there  advocate  development  of  such 
an  animal,  and  Professor  Plumb,  in  his 
recent  work  on  American  Live  Stock, 
gives  as  much  attention  to  this  kind  of 
stock  as  to  any  of  the  others,  and  speci- 
fies the  value  of  the  Red  Poll  and  the 
Devon  as  general  purpose  animals  in 
common  with  the  Shorthorn.  At  any 
rate,  the  evidence  of  actual  milking  and 
fattening  tests  or  of  cash  results  in  this 
country  are  all  in  favor  of  the  cow  that 
will  both  milk  and  fatten.  While  writing 
this  article  I  have  just  been  informed  of 
the  results  from  a  large  dairy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh 
consumes  more  milk  per  head  of  the 
population  than  any  other  town  or  city, 
and  the  cowkeepers  there  have  been 
noted  for  milking  and  fattening  off  for 
more  than  a  generation.  They  prefer 
the  big  milking  Shorthorns  from  Cumber- 
land and  the  North  of  England,  and 
rarely  keep  these  round  to  breed  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  in  one  case  I  am  informed 
that  they  cost  £23  (about  $115)  to  lay 
in  and  were  sold  out  fat  at  £17  (about 
$85)  each.  This  is  a  consideraole  saving 
in  proportion  to  the  milking  value  of  the 
animal  as  compared  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  purely  dairy  breeds. 
The  sum  of  our  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence here,  therefore,  is  to  keep  on  en- 
couraging the  development  of  the  general 
purpose  animal,  for  she  is  the  one  likely 
to  give  the  best  results  in  the  end. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

;>.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Bourse 

RIPON,  CAL. 
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POOR  FEEDING,  DEPRAVED 
APPETITE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  cows. 
They  have  been  fed  alfalfa  hay  all  win- 
ter and  are  in  very  good  condition  and 
seem  otherwise  in  good  health,  and  have 
salt  to  run  to.  Every  time  they  chance 
to  come  to  the  yard  they  will  pick  up  an 
old  bene  and  chew  it  for  perhaps  a  half 
hour.  1  always  take  the  bone  away  from 
them  when  I  discover  it.  Will  you  kindly 
nil  me  through  the  Press  why  they  do 
this?  Subscriber. 

Atwater. 

ANSWER  BY  1>R.  E.  J.  CBEELY. 

These  cows  have  a  depraved  appetite 
owing  to  the  fact  the  tissues  of  the  body 
art-  t  rying  out  for  something  lacking  that 
is  required  in  the  system.  You  will  find 
them  devouring  nails,  screws  and  wire 
fences.  Nature  never  intended  cows  to 
be  treated  as  r.hey  are;  we  rob  their  sys- 
tem of  the  richest  elements  (milk)  year 
alter  year,  and  we  think  we  are  doing 
our  duty  when  we  throw  a  lump  or  two 
of  salt  around  the  feed  boxes.  Adminis- 
ter the  following  powder;  also  put  a 
lump  of  lime  in  the  watering  trough. 
Pulv.  Gentian    1  oz. 

Elm  bark    2  oz. 

Iron  sulphate    1  oz. 

Bicarb,  soda    4  oz. 

Aniseed    2  oz. 

Red  pepper   %  oz. 

ftilcake  meal   10  lbs. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  give  a  tablespoon- 
ful  in  scalded  grain  once  daily. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

.— —  r 


WEAK  STIFLE. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  mare  that 
has  a  weak  stifle.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  to  strengthen  it? 

Acampo.  A.  V.  C. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CBEELY. 

This  is  a  very  rare  complaint  and  is 
usually  caused  from  an  injury.  I  feel 
certain,  however,  that  your  diagnosis  is 
faulty  and  an  examination  by  a  gradu- 
ate veterinarian  will  reveal  something 
else.  I  would  like  full  symptoms.  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you  if  you  supply  me 
with  a  full  history.  Use  the  liniment  I 
gave  in  a  former  query. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


When  a  stallion  is  made  to  labor  every 
day  in  the  harness,  his  bodily  functions 
must  of  necessity  attain  their  highest  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  No  one  can  make 
out  a  good  case  in  favor  of  letting  a 
horse  of  any  kind  stand  idle,  when  the 
object  is  to  make  him  as  fit  as  he  can  be 
made.  Then  the  feeding  of  an  idle  horse 
is  quite  a  problem.  Feeding  a  horse  that 
works  every  day  is  the  simplest  thing  on 
earth. 


Do  not  keep  so  many  hogs  in  one  pen 
that  they  will  pile  up  in  the  bed  at  night. 
In  ibis  condition  some  become  too  hot 
and  others  too  cold  while  sleeping.  When 
pigs  come  from  a  steaming  warm  bed 
they  are  soon  chilled  and  trouble  will 
follow.  The  fewer  pigs,  or  any  animals, 
in  the  same  inclosure  over  night  the 
healthier  and  stronger  they  will  be. 


The  Best 
Irrigation 
Valve 


Have  you  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  irrigation  valves?  Do 
you  know  from  personal  observation  and  experience  which  valves 
are  the  best?  There  is  a  difference  and  you  might  just  as  well  lie 
using  the  best  irrigation  valves  on  the  market. 

The  Pomona 

Circular  Valve 

FOR  CEMENT  PIPE  IRRIGATION 

The  Pomona  is  the  best  valve  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  name  Pomona,  attached  to  a 
Pump  or  an  irrigation  valve  and  manu- 
factured by  the  Pomona  Manufacturing 
Company,  spells  satisfaction  to  the  irri- 
gator. 

Write  To-day  for  Valve  Catalogue  "P" 

It  contains  full  information  and  prices  of  the 
Pomona  Patent  Pressure  Gate,  Pomona  Circular 
Valve,  Pomona  Alfalfa  Valve,  Pomona  Distribut- 
ing Valve,  etc.,  together  with  valuable  informa- 
tion on  irrigation,  water  tables,  etc.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  a  copy 
free. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


Judge 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who  would 
purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for  his 
own  use  if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an  improved  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator  buy- 
ers who  do  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL  ma- 
chine before  buying  purchase  the  DE  LAVAL 
and  will  have  no  other  separator.  The  1% 
who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are  those  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  something 
other  than  real  genuine  separator  merit. 

Ever}-  responsible  person  who  wishes  it  may 
have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine 
at  his  own  home  without  advance  payment  or 
any  obligation  whatsoever.  Simply  ask  the 
DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest  town  or 
write  direct  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

Tin-  new  72-pag«-  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book.  In  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
New  1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


Kir.  Broadwa) 

NEW  VIIIIK 


101  Driimm  Street 
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Shires 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


Those  shire  mares  are  safe  in  my  barns  and  they  are  certainly 
a  good  lot,  all  in  foal  and  insured  for  six  months,  covering  foaling 
risks,  come  and  see  them. 

I  have  also  by  far  the  best  lot  of  draft  stallions  on  the  coast  and 
my  prices  are  not  as  high  as  you  will  have  to  pay  for  inferior  stock 
at  other  barns.    Don't  fail  to  come  and  see  me  before  you  buy. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


Deep  Well  Pumps  For  Successful  Irrigation 

Success  in  irrigation  depends  largely  on  the 
cost  of  the  water  extending  over  a  period  of 
years.  Luitwieler  Improved  Pumps  have  all 
the  essentials  of  the  ideal  pump. 

They  are  of  the  double  plunger,  non-pulsat- 
ing type.  They  apply  the  power  uniformly, 
have  a  balanced  mechanism,  quick  return, 
operate  without  any  jerk  or  jar,  keep  the  rod 
action  uniform,  deliver  a  steady  stream  of 
water  at  the  lowest  cost  and  with  least  bother. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  have  in  some  instances  worked  11  years  on 
constant  service  without  repairs. 

EVERY  BUYER  BECOMES  A  BOOSTER. 
Booklet  Irrigation  or  illustrated  catalogue  No.  11  ou  request. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

707-713  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

AGENCIES  i 

SIMONDS  HACBISBRT  CO.,  12  Nntoma  St.,  Sun  FraaeUeo,  Cat 
TKHH  \  lir.l.l.A  GARAOH  .v  >l  LCHINB  CO.,  Term  Bella,  (  ul. 
J.  H.  BECK.  Bnkeritfleld,  Cal. 
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"AN  AGRICULTURAL  HUMOR- 
IST." 


The  editor  is  away  for  a  little  while 
on  the  Citrus  Demonstration  Train  of 
I  he  University  of  California,  so  we  are 
;ible  to  get  the  following  little  tribute 
into  these  columns: 

'You  may  ornament  a  construction, 
hut  you  may  not  construct  an  ornament." 

Among  the  brainy  men  from  the  Uni- 
versity who  will  address  the  orange- 
growers  today  will  be  Edward  J.  Wick- 
son,  tor  many  years  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture and  later  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  For  more  than  35  years 
Prof.   Wickson  has  been  editor  of  the 


Pacific  Rural  Pkess,  the  foremost  rural 
journal  of  Western  America.  Wickson's 
degree  of  M.  A.  should  be  expanded  to 
Master  of  Arts  and  Humor,  for  he  is 
without  a  peer  in  his  field.  If  you  say 
that  the  editorial  chair  of  an  agricul- 
tural journal  is  not  the  place  for  an 
humorist,  my  reply  is  that  the  artist 
who,  week  in  and  week  oat,  can  put  a 
cheerful  color  in  the  farmer's  clouds  is 
a  public  benefactor;  and  the  doctor  of 
agriculture  who,  while  giving  advice 
based  upon  twoscore  years  of  observa- 
tion and  practice,  can  beguile  the  drudg- 
ery of  his  patients  with  the  anesthetic 
of  facetious  optimism  is  a  great  physi- 
cian. 


The  architectural  maxim  that  you  "may 
ornament  a  construction,  hut  may  not 
construct  an  ornament,  is  the  pedestal 
upon  which  I  place  Wickson  as  the  fore- 
most American  humorist;  for  Wickson's 
humor  is  always  incidental  to  a  sub- 
stantial truth.  Go  today  and  hear  him. 
— William  M.  Bristol,  in  San  Bernardino 
Sun,  February  15. 


SECOND  REPORT  ON  BROOD 
MARE. 

In  the  issue  of  February  8th  a  reply 
of  Dr.  Creely  regarding  a  mare  which 
could  not  be  gotten  with  foal  was  pub- 
lished, together  with  a  request  for  a  re- 


port on  progress  after  ten  days.  The 
owner  now  writes:  "The  mare  stopped 
passing  off  matter  several  days  prior  to 
receiving  your  directions.  However,  I 
commenced  treatment  immediately  and 
am  giving  it  now,  and  will  report  later 
if  you  think  necessary.  She  seems  to 
be  feeling  better  now  than  for  some  time 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  soon  it 
would  be  advisable  to  breed  her." 

This  was  sent  to  Dr.  Creely,  who  re- 
plies that  the  mare  can  probably  be  bred 
without  trouble  next  period. 


A  great  many  of  us  turn  Opportunity 
away  from  the  door  because  she  looks 
like  plain  old  Work. 


I  Every  farmer  and  orchardist  knows  the  true  economy  of  using  implements  that  are  made  right  in  the  first  place  and  J 
'  therefore  give  the  greatest  return  for  the  money  invested.  Satisfied  customers  all  over  the  country  testify  to  the  reli- , 
( ability  of  Killefer  implements.  ) 

KILLEFER  ORCHARD, 
FIELD  AND  ROAD  TOOLS 

ARE  IN  A  CLASS  BY  THEMSELVES 


Every  tool  built  by  us  is  constructed  in  the  best  possible  manner  with 
the  highest  grade  materials  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  purchase.  Our 
years  of  experience  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  this 
Western  country  enables  us  to  build  tools  that  are  giving  the  greatest  satis- 
faction wherever  used. 

We  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  improvements  that  will  add  lo 
the  already  high  efficiency  of  our  goods.  Strength  is  the  most  necessary 
thing  in  any  tool — and  this  is  one  of  our  strongest  points. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  tools  shown  on  this  page, 
in  addition  to  which  we  make  other  tools  for  orchard,  road  and  farm  work 
that  are  rapidly  proving  their  worth.    Write  for  further  particulars. 


LA  VERNEf 
ROTAFIY  CULTIVATOR 


The  La  Verne  Rotary  is  the  most  complete  cultivator  on  the  market  It 
works  close  to  the  ground,  has  no  wheels  or  attachments  to  catch  limbs  or 
tear  off  fruit  and  can  be  used  close  to  the  trees  where  other  tools  do  not  reach 

The  rotary  action  does  away  with  the  dragging  motion  on  the  ground 
preventing  the  formation  of  "cultivator  sole"  and  permitting  the  water  to 
reach  a  depth  where  it  does  the  most  good.  It  carries  no  soil  with  it,  and 
can  be  used  at  a  greater  depth  and  with  less  draft  than  anv  other  cultivator 
an  the  market. 

Orchardists  using  the  La  Verne  Rotary  Cultivator  place  their  irrigation 
periods  from  one  to  two  weeks  further  apart,  as  the  La  Verne  leaves  the  soil 
in  condition  to  absorb  more  water  and  to  retain  the  moisture  for  a  greater 
It  ngth  of  time.    We  guarantee  it  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 


The  Monarch  Cultivator 

This  is  the  ideal  cultivator  for  all  deep,  heavy  work.  It  has  great  clear- 
ance (17  inches)  between  front  and  rear  standards,  which  permits  its  work- 
ing freely  in  lumpy  or  trashy  ground  with  light  draft.  Chisels  are  made  of 
a  special  grade  of  best  high  carbon  steel — stiff  and  tough. 

By  arrangement  of  the  levers  it  can  be  operated  level  or  deeper  on  one 
side  (if  desired)  and  held  in  any  position. 

Although  designed  especially  for  field  use  the  Monarch  is  becoming  a 
favorite  in  orchards  where  deep  cultivation  is  demanded.  Write  for  prices 
and  further  information. 


Our  line  of  beet 
tools  are  the 
strongest  on  the 
market  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to 
beet  and  bean 
culture.  Made  extra  heavy  and  of 
the  best  high  carbon  steel. 


BEET 
TOOLS 


Does    twice  the 

I  loan  work    witn  tne 

Vsicaii-iui  same  team  of  any 

other  tool.  Very 
effective.  Almost 
a  necessity  for 
everyone  on  account  of  its  low 
price.    Made  in  six  sizes. 


1-CUt 

Weeder 


T 

Write  or  Call  on  U&  Direct  if  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You. 


Wc    make  *i> 

fClnl    TooIn    to    order  for 

IiiiikIHiiu  special 

ivork  of  nil  kliMN.    If  you 

require   n  *i»c<'l 

ill    tool    for    any    kind  of 

ivork,  write  un 

and  we  will  make  It  for 

.ton  a1  n  price  tl 

lilt  will  surprise  you.  Let 

iim  know  your  d 

IHeultled. 

KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2211  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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U.  S.  Dairyman  on  Cow  Testing. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Dairy  Division,  Warren  B. 
Thurston,  Dairyman  for  California,  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  cow 
testing  in  this  State.  Mr.  Thurston 
writes  to  the  PACIFIC  RlTKAX  Press  on 
this  subject  as  follows: 

"Where  for  various  reasons  a  cow  test- 
ing association  is  not  practicable  or  fea- 
sible the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advocates  indi- 
vidual herd  testing  by  the  dairymen  them- 
selves. The  only  apparatus  needed  is  an 
.  accurate  scale  for  weighing  the  milk,  a 
hand  tester  of  whatever  size  is  desired 
and  any  convenient  method  of  keeping  a 
permanent  record.  Such  record  blanks 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Dairy  Division 
on  request. 

"The  milk  from  each  cow  should  be 
weighed  morning  and  evening  on  a  cer- 
tain date  each  month  and  a  composite 
sample  taken.  The  total  weight  of  milk 
lor  that  day,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  in  the  month  is  taken  as  the 
total  pounds  of  milk  for  the  month. 
Multiply  the  total  pounds  by  the  test  of 
the  composite  sample  and  this  gives  the 
total  pounds  of  butter  fat  production  for 
the  month.  Any  points  of  interest  such 
as  change  of  feed,  stormy  or  very  hot 
weather,  should  be  noted. 

"By  such  methods  any  dairyman  may 
with  a  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  determine  accurately  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cows  in  his  herd.  By  follow- 
ing up  the  information  thus  gained  he 
may  be  able  to  keep  fewer  cows  and 
still  have  an  equally  large  cream  check 
with  a  less  amount  of  feed  consumed. 
Efficiency  in  feeding  and  care  will  fol- 
low, which  will  no  doubt  save  money  in 
a  very  short  time. 

"Herd  testing  is  of  very  little  value 
unless  it  is  carried  out  for  at  least  a 
year,  so  that  each  cow  may  be  tested 
through  her  full  lactation  period,  as  the 
quantity  and  test  of  the  milk  varies 
widely  from  month  to  month. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  the  best  time  to  be- 
gin herd  testing  is  today." 

Mr.  Thurston  recently  has  been  visit- 
ing the  dairies  in  the  mountain  valleys 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the 


HORSEPOWER 


TheX.  L  B. 


S  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

W7  RITF  Tod  ay  f  or  Illu  atrated 
"  1X1  1  *-*   Literature.  Addreaa 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  C,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Beet  Gaa  Traction  Co.  ia 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


State  and  has  gotten  a  number  of  dairy- 
men interested  in  testing  the  milk  from 
their  cows. 

In  Perm  Valley,  Nevada  county,  the 
Penn  Valley  creamery  has  agreed  to  do 
the  testing  for  the  patrons -provided  that 
the  dairymen  take  their  samples  them- 
selves. The  creamery  is  operated  only 
on  alternate  days,  so  that  the  butter 
maker  has  time  to  Babcock  test  the  milk 
that  is  brought  in.  This  is  as  simple,  in- 
expensive and  efficient  a  method  of  oper- 
ating as  could  be  devised.  It  should  be 
equal  to  having  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion, or  nearly  so,  and  do  lots  of  good 
and  the  oftener  such  a  pattern  can  be 
followed  the  better. 


THE  MILK  OF  INDIAN  BUF- 
FALOES. 


The  Government  agricultural  chemists 
of  Bombay  and  Bengal  recently  published 
a  paper  on  the  milk  of  some  breeds  of 
Indian  buffaloes.  As  buffalo  milk  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  India,  the  records  of 
the  experiment  have  been  received  with 
considerable  interest.  The  Indian  Agri- 
culturist says  on  the  subject: 

It  is  known  that  buffalo  milk  is  richer 
than  that  of  European  or  even  Indian 
cows  and  hence  the  buffalo  is  valued  high- 
ly as  a  butter-producing  animal.  Most 
of  the  data  on  record,  however,  seem  to 
be  for  the  buffalo  in  other  countries  than 
India.  F.  Strohner  analyzed  the  milk  of 
buffaloes  in  Transylvania  and  found  a 
high  percentage  of  fat  (over  9  per  cent); 
he  did  not  notice  any  essential  difference 
in  the  butter  produced  from  cow's  milk. 
A  very  complete  examination  of  the  com- 
position of  the  milk  of  the  Egyptian  buf- 
falo was  made  in  1S90.  The  next  analysis 
was  that  made  by  Mr.  Leather  in  India, 
who  summarized  his  results  as  follows: 
"The  majority  of  the  samples  analyzed 
are  characterized  by  an  extraordinarily 
high  proportion  of  butter  fat.  7  and  8  per 
cent  being  common,  and  in  one  case  close 
on  10  per  cent  was  found.  Buffalo  milk 
is  also  usually  white.  The  percentage  of 
proteids  in  buffola  milk  is  distinctly 
higher  than  in  cow's  milk.  The  per- 
centage of  milk  sugar  and  mineral  matter 
correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  cow's 
milk." 

The  latest  investigations  were  carried 
out  during  a  period  of  15  months  on  a 
number  of  buffalo  cows  belonging  to  the 
Poono  Civil  Dairy,  and  confirm  all  pre- 
vious results.  The  experts  say  that  given 
suitable  conditions,  the  Indian  buffalo 
stands  out  from  the  best  breeds  of  milk- 
ing cows  as  a  producer  of  butter  fat. 

KALE  FOR  COW  FEED. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  Prkss  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  page  14G,  you  have  an  article  on 
the  cost  of  kale  for  cow  feed.  Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  through  your  paper 
what  kale  is  worth  for  cow  feed  as  com- 
pared with  alfalfa,  also  if  it  can  be  cut 
and  cured  the  same  as  alfalfa  and  what 
variety  is  the  best? — G.  H.  P.,  Yucaipa, 
Cal. 

Kale  is  very  similar  to  cabbage  in 
growth,  and  for  feeding  purposes.  For 
cow  feed  it  would  have  about  three 
fourths  the  amount  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents as  green  alfalfa,  but  would  have  an 
added  value  on  account  of  its  succulency. 
It  would  go  especially  well  with  alfalfa 
hay.  The  Jersey  or  Thousand  Headed 
kale  is  considered  the  standard  for  stock 
or  poultry  feed.  It  is  always  fed  fresh 
and  is  not  made  into  hay. 


Keep  the  heifer  calves  of  your  best 
cows,  and  don't  forget  to  keep  them  well, 
for  this  is  the  way  to  make  them  better 
cows  than  their  mothers  ever  were. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSET 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
I-.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  — Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.   B.   WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman.  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin.  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
.Fas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WANTED — High-class  dairy  cows  in  car- 
load lots.  Springers  and  fresh  cows  pre- 
ferred. None  but  choice  stock  consid- 
ered. Give  full  description  and  price 
list  in  first  letter.  H.  N.  Woodward,  Los 
Molinos,  Tehama  Co.,  Cal. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  In  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195.  

REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto.  Cal.   

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS— Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno.  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  INC, 
STOCKTON.  CAI,. 


Eureka  Harness 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 
481  Market  street,  (Incorporated)  >■ 


■  Pruiflm***. 


Pr 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Saarameata,  Cal. 
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Economics  of  Beef  Production. 


The  Nebraska  experiment  station  has 
published  an  elaborate  bulletin  on  the 
cost  of  beef  making  with  certain  foods 
available  in  that  State  of  which  the  cur- 
rent prices  or  sale  values  are  given.  The 
experiment  was  made  with  calves  nine 
months  old  at  the  beginnig. 

There  were  forty-eight  calves,  half  of 
them  grade  Short-horns  and  the  rest  grade 
Herefords.  Angus,  Red  Polls,  Jerseys, 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  These  were  so 
distributed  among  six  lots  of  eight  calves 
each  as  to  make  all  lots  of  equal  merit. 
In  order  to  make  study  of  different  breeds 
and  types  possible,  the  feed  of  each  in- 
dividual was  weighed  and  the  waste  feed 
weighed  back  and  records  were  made  of 
all.  During  the  first  six  months  of  their 
lives  all  had  been  fed  on  skim  milk,  grain 
and  hay. 

The  ration  of  Lot  I  was  corn,  alfalfa 
and  shredded  corn  fodder;  of  Lot  II  corn, 
alfalfa  and  corn  silage;  of  Lot  III  corn, 
wheat  bran  and  silage;  of  Lot  IV  corn, 
linseed  meal  and  silage;  of  Lot  V,  corn, 
cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake  and  silage; 
of  Lot  VI,  same  as  Lot  V,  excepting  they 
were  given  all  the  grain  they  would  eat, 
while  Lot  V  had  only  two-thirds  as  much 
grain  as  these. 

These  feedstuffs  were  all  of  fair  quality 
and  worth  the  following  market  values: 
Corn,  56  cents  per  bushel;  bran,  $22  per 
ton;  linseed  meal,  $36  per  ton;  cold-press- 
ed cottonseed  cake,  $25  per  ton;  alfalfa, 
$10  per  ton;  corn  fodder,  $3  per  ton; 
silage,  $3  per  ton. 

This  first  period  of  143  days  had  for  its 
chief  purpose  a  test  of  the  value  of  corn 
silage  as  a  substitute  for  green  pastur- 
age in  summer;  because  summer  drouths 
often  destroy  or  greatly  deteriorate  the 
pasturage. 

On  this  point,  the  use  of  the  silage 
proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  is  that  in  Nebraska  sum- 
mer pasturage  may  be  supplemented  eco- 
nomically by  corn  silage. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period,  August 
15th,  the  supply  of  silage  was  exhausted, 
and  prairie  hay  worth  $10  per  ton  was 
substituted  for  it,  thus  furnishing  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  this  hay  with  corn  fod- 
der fed  Lot  I.  The  second  period  of  the 
test  extended  from  August  15  to  Decem- 
ber 5,  a  period  of  112  days,  when  the  steers 
were  marketed. 

The  general  conclusions  as  published  in 
the  summary  of  this  bulletin  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT  S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
»ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circuiaiu. 
THE  LAWBCNCE-WIL.LIAMP  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-916  Crocker  Bnlldlnff,  Saa  Fraaciaco. 
Established  18(0. 


"(1)  In  comparing  bran,  linseed  meal, 
and  cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake,  each  as 
a  source  of  protein  supplementing  corn- 
meal  and  silage,  the  cold  pressed  cake 
proved  to  be  worth  fifty  per  cent  more 
per  ton  than  cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake. 

"In  the  use  of  each  of  these  supplemen- 
tary protein  feeds  with  cornmeal  and 
prairie  hay,  the  cold  pressed  cottonseed 
cake  showed  a  value  per  ton  twenty-two 
per  cent  greater  than  wheat  bran,  and 
the  linseed  meal  twenty-eight  per  cent 
more  than  the  cottonseed  cake. 

(Note:  Cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake  has 
all  the  hull  left  on  the  seed,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  its  lower  value  than  the  same 
weight  of  linseed  meal.  The  ordinary 
cottonseed  meal  is  made  from  seed  decorti- 
cated and  cooked  before  having  the  oil 
pressed  out  of  it,  and  hence  the  meal  is 
free  of  hulls  and  is  a  cheaper  source  of 
protein  than  linseed  meal). 

"(2)  Where  alfalfa  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  corn  meal  and  silage,  or  corn 
meal  and  prairie  hay,  large  gains  were 
made  without  the  use  of  a  concentrated 
protein  food.  The  gains  in  both  experi- 
ments where  alfalfa  was  fed  were  larger, 
less  costly  and  much  more  profitable. 
These  experiments,  supplementing  what 
had  previously  been  found,  show  that  beef 
can  be  produced  in  Nebraska  at  a  lower 
cost  and  with  greater  profit  on  a  combina- 
tion of  foods  available  in  the  State. 

"(3)  These  experiments  show  that  corn 
silage  gives  larger  gains  than  shredded 
corn  stover  when  each  is  fed  with  corn- 
meal  and  alfalfa,  and  for  beef  production 
is  worth  sixty  per  cent  more  per  ton. 

"(4)  Corn  stover  has  a  value  eighty 
per  cent  as  great  as  prairie  hay,  and  the 
portion  consumed  is  fully  as  valuable. 
Prairie  hay  at  its  usual  market  price 
is  not  profitable  for  fattening  cattle. 

"(5)  In  comparing  a  ration  consisting 
of  a  heavy  feed  of  cornmeal,  alfalfa  and 
a  light  feed  of  silage,  with  a  ration  con- 
sisting of  a  medium  quantity  of  each  feed 
and  a  ration  consisting  of  a  light  feed  of 
corn,  alfalfa  and  a  heavy  feed  of  silage, 
yearling  steers  being  fattened  for  market 
made  cheaper  and  more  profitable  gains  on 
the  larger  feed  of  corn  and  smaller  feed  of 
corn  silage. 

"(6)  In  growing  calves  to  be  fattened 
later  for  market,  the  cheapest  gains  were 
made  on  a  liberal  ration  of  corn  silage 
and  alfalfa  without  grain,  the  cost  of 
gain  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  cornmeal  fed. 

"(7)  These  experiments  show  that 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  capacity 
of  individual  steers  to  make  gains  under 
like  conditions.  The  data  does  not  show 
that  the  individuals  of  one  breed  make 
larger  gains  than  those  of  another  breed. 
The  variation  in  gain  seems  to  be  fully 
as  great  within  a  breed  as  between  rep- 
resentatives of  different  breeds. 

"(8)  Type  or  conformation  seems  to  be 
a  controlling  factor,  the  lowset,  more  com- 
pact types  having  something  of  an  advan- 
tage in  gains  and  much  in  early  maturity 
over  the  rangy  types. 

"(9)  Gains  seem  to  correlate  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  with  body  capacity  as 
indicated  by  the  size  of  the  middle  girth, 
the  largest  gainers  having  relatively 
larger  middle  girths  at  the  same  weight 
in  most  instances. 

"(10)  While  the  average  gains  made 
by  all  dairy  breed  steers  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  made  by  the  beef  breed 
steers  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-three 
months,  the  latter  showed  in  most  in- 
stances a  higher  condition  of  flesh,  a 
larger  proportion  of  high-priced  meat, 
and  sold  for  a  higher  price  per  hundred, 
returning  larger  profits  to  the  feeder  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  initial  cost  per 
hundred." 


Successful  Irrigation 

IS  a  reality  when  you  are  able  to  apply  water  to  the 
soil  in  the  right  amount  and  at  the  right  time.    To  be 
able  to  do  this,  you  should  control  your  own  water 
supply  for  irrigating  purposes.    To  have  absolute  control  over  the 
water  supply,  you  should  use  an  I  H  C  engine  to  do  the  pumping. 

IHC  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

furnish  cheap,  dependable  power  for  all  farm  purposes  and  to  oper- 
ate all  kinds  of  farm  machines.  For  durability,  they  cannot  be 
equalled.  They  operate  on  the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  fuels  — 
gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol.  They  are 
thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  the  factory  and  made  to  develop 
10  to  30  per  cent  above  rated  horse  power.  They  are  built  in  many 
styles  —  stationary,  portable,  skidded;  vertical,  horizontal;  air-cooled, 
water-cooled;  and  in  1  to  50-horse  power  sizes.  I  H  C  oil  tractors  are 
built  in  12,  IS,  20,  25,  30,  45  and  60-horse  power  sizes.  They  furnish 
economical  power  for  plowing,  disking,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  belt  power  and  drawbar  work. 
The  IHC  local  dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  IHC  engines. 
Get  our  catalogue  on  irrigation  from  him  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


© 
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Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICES  t 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraacisca,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentoa  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  E«  alt  able  Bank  Bdg.,  Laa  Aagelea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  aaa  Bryaat  St..,  Saa  Fraacisca,  Cal. 


BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 
IS  LBS. 


Price  Si  5 


which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc. 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  In  stock. 

Writa  today  for  description  of  Level  and  we  will 
advise  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer  to  you 
and  give  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

144  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  D P  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Lou  Angeles 
"ArCR  Blake,  Mo  Kail  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.2% 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  J2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St.,  Saa  FraBclaaa- 


BOYS  I 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
n  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Hitter.  Cai, 
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The  Price  of  Eggs. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Over  In  Petaluma  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gave  a  dinner  and  invited  the 
poultry-man,  the  local  buyer,  the  San 
Francisco  commission  man  and  the  con- 
sumer to  attend.  This  invitation  was 
given  to  those  four  factors  in  the  egg 
business  in  order  that  all  sides  might 
have  a  hearing.  At  least  that  was  what 
was  implied,  but  search  as  I  would  over 
the  pages  I  failed  to  find  the  name  of 
one  disinterested  consumer.  The  egg 
situation  was  discussed  from  probably 
all  sides  but  the  real  bona  fide  con- 
sumer. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  says: 
"The  producer,  the  local  buyer,  the  com- 
mission man,  and  the  consumer  were  all 
there  and  all  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Each  had  his  point  of 
view  and  each  point  of  view  was  dif- 
ferent. The  producer  told  what  it  costs 
lo  produce  eggs  and  of  the  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  getting  what  he  thinks 
is  a  fair  price.  The  local  buyer  told 
about  how  he  loved  the  producer  and  all 
about  his  troubles  in  standing  between 
the  producer  and  the  other  fellows.  The 
San  Francisco  commission  man  told  all 
( ?)  about  how  he  conducts  his  business  so 
as  to  just  about  break  even  with  the 
same.  W.  H.  Roussel  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Exchange 
told  how  the  exchange  "makes"  the 
market  for  eggs  from  day  to  day.  And 
a  local  citizen  topped  off  the  evening's 
entertainment  with  the  declaration  that 
the  San  Francisco  Retail  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation at  a  recent  meeting  at  which  he 
was  present  had  convinced  him  and 
with  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Petaluma  poultrymen  are  a  bunch  of 
(•rooks." 

Mr.  Hansen,  a  producer,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  declared  "that  the  poultry- 
man  has  no  more  to  say  about  the  price 
of  eggs  that  the  horse  that  draws  them 
to  market;  that  the  price  is  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  commission  men  without 
regard  to  the  cost  of  production  or  the 
welfare  of  the  producers." 

THE  DEALER'S  TALK 

Next  in  order  was  a  commission  man, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Camm.  Mr.  Camm  stated 
that  he  had  been  handling  eggs  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  said:  "In  con- 
sidering the  price  of  any  product  we  must 
always  consider  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  in  explaining  the  lower 
price  of  the  present  year  he  quoted  some 
figures  to  show  the  increased  supply.  In 
1908  the  receipts  in  San  Francisco  were 
374,780  cases.  In  1912  the  receipts  were 
635.192,  an  increase  in  four  years  of 
nearly  80  per  cent." 

Mr.  Camm  also  gave  some  "valid" 
reasons  why  eggs  are  reduced  in  price 
this  year,  as  far  as  the  old  gag  of  supply 
and  demand  goes  it  does  not  amount  to 
much,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  fresh  and 
salted  meats  are  higher  than  at  any 
previous  time  except  perhaps  during  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Camm  also  denied  that 
retailers  mixed  cold  storage  and  fresh 
eggs;  he  said,  "no  honorable  merchant 
would  do  it,  nor  could  he  do  it  and  hold 
his  trade." 

Without  some  figures  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  much  about  the  increase  of  de- 
mand, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  popu- 
lation along  the  Bay  Cities  must  be 
greatly  increased  since  190\  when  Mr. 
Camm'a  first  figures  are  given.  This  old 
song  of  supply  and  demand  has  gone 
the  rounds  until  it  must  be  worn  to  a 
frazzle,  and  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  that 
hundreds  of  working  men  and  underfed 
children  around  San  Francisco  don't  get 
to  "smell"  even  a  cold  storage  egg  but 
two  or  three  times  a  year.      What  is 


wanted  is  strictly  honest  dealing  and 
some  money  spent  in  educating  the  peo- 
ple to  the  value  of  eggs  as  a  diet. 

Mr.  Sinclair  of  Cotati  had  the  floor 
after  Mr.  Camm.  He  pointed  out  some 
things  that  the  local  poultrymen  do  that 
hurt  all  in  the  business.  He  said:  "Some 
poultrymen  hold  their  eggs  for  days  for 
a  higher  market."  Then  maybe  the  local 
buyer  holds  another  few  days  and  by 
the  time  they  are  marketed  they  are  in 
a  half  stale  condition. 

When  Cold  Storage  Begun. — Mr. 
Roussel,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, told  how  the  storing  of  eggs 
begun  in  San  Francisco.  He  said:  "I 
have  handled  eggs  in  San  Francisco  for 
thirty-three  years.  Years  ago  I  handled 
eggs  and  sold  them  for  five  and  eight 
cents  a  dozen,  while  twelve  and  fifteen 
cents  was  a  big  price  during  the  flush 
of  the  season.  Later  on  Petaluma  be- 
gan to  produce  eggs,  and  gave  us  a  better 
quality  than  eastern  eggs.  Petaluma 
dealers  at  that  time  took  exactly  the 
same  position  in  this  matter  that  the 
cold  storage  men  take  today.  They  en- 
deavored to  take  some  of  those  eggs  and 
hold  a  certain  percentage.  In  doing  this 
they  did  not  do  any  harm  to  the  producer 
because  of  the  fact  that  by  holding  them 
for  a  higher  price  and  taking  the  eggs 
of  the  market. 

"Later  on  the  bakers  and  all  ..he  large 
users  of  eggs  in  San  Francisco  used 
limed  eggs,  so  as  to  get  eggs  during  the 
fall.  Accordingly  a  cold  storage  proposi- 
tion started.  I  remember  distinctly  hav- 
ing put  in  one  of  the  first  'five  hundred' 
cases  of  eggs  into  cold  storage.  We  made 
on  those  five  hundred  cases  of  eggs  just 
exactly  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  That  was 
some  profit.  That  could  not  last;  it  was 
an  unusual  condition. 

Quotations. — "Later  on  we  came  to 
managing  prices  and  the  quotation  propo- 
sition came  up.  The  San  Francisco  Call 
quoted  a  price,  which  was  secured  by 
their  representative  going  down  to  the 
market,  and  going  to  Mr.  Camm,  myself 
and  others,  and  getting  our  quotations  as 
to  what  we  considered  the  market.  If 
I  was  long'  on  eggs,  or  had  a  great  many 
on  the  floor,  I  would  try  to  hold  the  mar- 
ket up,  so  as  to  get  my  margin  out  of 
them  before  the  market  broke.  If  the 
other  man  was  'short'  he  tried  to  get  the 
market  down  as  low  as  possible,  prepar- 
ing for  the  shipments  coming  in.  The 
result  was  that  producers  commenced  to 
take  what  they  considered  the  most  re- 
liable paper,  the  Call. 

"When  the  Call  was  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion, the  Chronicle  came  out  with  great 
headlines,  saying  their  quotations  were 
always  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  higher 
than  the  Call.  The  result  was  that  peo- 
ple bought  on  the  Call  and  sold  on  the 
Chronicle.  Proper  thing  to  do.  Good 
business.  Then  they  got  wise  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  good  business  to  give 
the  Chronicle  as  high  a  price  as  possible, 
and  the  Call  as  low  as  possible. 

"Then  Mr.  Joe  Frates  and  myself  got 
our  heads  together  and  started  what  we 
called  an  Exchange.  We  simply  went 
over  to  a  room  every  day,  and  we  sat 
down.  There  were  only  five  of  us  the 
first  day  and  we  decided  we  would  give 
an  absolutely  correct  quotation,  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  judgment,  and  each 
of  the  five  would  give  exactly  the  same 
quotation  to  the  papers.  This  exchange 
failed,  and  a  new  one  formed  on  the 
same  lines  is  the  present  Exchange." 

The  Fai  t  Dr  >p. — At  this  point  a  poul- 
tryman,  Mr.  Thomas,  asked,  "Why  is  it 
that  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  after 
the  first  rains,  the  price  of  eggs  goes 
down?  You  say  that  the  price  of  eggs 
is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  At 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

•SS^V^  UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask   our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  lending 
hi*  name. 


Ask  as 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

!•:<;<; S  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this. 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  wpek  before  shipment.  76 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PE.V«— T1UOS — SINGLE!  BIRDS  OF  AM,  BREKDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  wyamiottes — itlloiiK  isi  wn  m. lis  \\n 

BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
KliCiS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Kggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph.  and  the  stove  Is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil. 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 


H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Sceae  Showing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  Llve  Agents  wanted  In  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenbertr  Patent  Stove.  county  In  the  United  States. 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

The  "FRESH  AIR"  makes  the  chicks 
happy. 

The  "ECONOMY"  makes  the  poultryman 
happy. 

No  foul  or  burned-out  air  for  the  chicks 
to  breathe  either  day  or  night.  Impure 
air  makes  chicks  weak  and  subject  to  va- 
rious disorders. 

No  big  oil  bills  to  pay.    Takes  only  1 M 
gal.  of  engine  distillate  to  keep  1200  chicks 
warm  and  comfortable  for  24  hours. 
For  further  information  write  to 


H.  A.  GEORGE 


Day  Scene. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


R.  F.  D.  2 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satlnfaetloa. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Mlnoreas,  B.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


wmmm&m    Don't  Make  a  Mistake! 


REMEMBER,  there  is  but  one  Jubilee  Incubator. 
Our  customers  say  that  there  is  hut  ONE  Incubator, 
the  "JUBILEE." 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  we  have  to  say. 
It's  Free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duek  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  LICE  PAINT — for  lice  and 
mites  on  poultry.    25c  the  can. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux.  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal.  

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel?  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatcliable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
ery, Box  29,  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — February  spe- 
cial, cockerels  $2.50  each;  five  for  $10. 
Write  for  "Mating  List."  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns  anU 
Barred  Rocks,  from  selected  stock.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
N.  G.  Carpenter,  Box  14,  Sacramento. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

CROLEY'S  LICE  POWDER — for  lice  oi. 
fowls;  insects  on  plants.    25c  the  lb.  can. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54  5 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

FREE  BQOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


the  time  I  speak  of,  the  supply  of  eggs 
in  this  market  drops  to  a  very  low  mark 
for  the  reason  that  our  hens  stop  laying. 
In  fact  it  is  often  six  weeks  or  longer 
after  the  first  rains  before  we  can  coax 
our  hens  back  to  laying.  I  would  like  to 
know  why,  under  these  conditions,  the 
price  of  eggs  goes  down  in  the  San 
Francisco  market?" 

Mr.  Roussel  answered :  "They  cannot 
drop  the  price  of  eggs  under  any  con- 
sideration unless  the  supply  is  there.  I 
will  admit  this:  that  during  the  fall  of 
every  year,  when  the  first  rains  come, 
every  merchant,  every  dealer,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future;  he  has  to,  because 
he  does  not  want  to  have  a  lot  of  eggs 
on  his  floor  and  sell  them  at  a  loss." 

As  Mr.  Roussel's  answer  was  not  con- 
sidered a  good  one,  Mr.  Drees,  another 
buyer, 'undertook  to  make  it  plainer.  He 
said:  "In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the 
first  rains,  when  the  sun  comes  out  warm, 
the  fellows  in  the  city  say  to  themselves, 
'Gee,  this  is  fine  weather  for  eggs.  The 
hens  up  at  Petaluma  will  be  shelling 
them  out  by  the  bushel  now.  I'd  better 
clean  up  my  stock  on  hand  and  take  care 
that  I  don't  get  caught  with  a  big  stock 
and  a  falling  market.'  It  is  anticipation 
of  a  greatly  increased  supply  of  eggs  in 
the  minds  of  the  buyers  that  causes  the 
price  to  drop." 

Oniy  Manipulation. — Mr.  Drees  is 
about  the  only  one  that  aimed  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  guess,  no  matter  who  got  hurt. 
How  any  body  of  producers  could  sit  and 
listen,  much  less  eat,  with  such  gerry- 
manders, I  can't  imagine.  Mr.  Thomas 
asked  a  very  pertinent  question,  a  ques- 
tion that  forced  them  to  admit  that  they 
are  on  a  par  with  Wall  Street  gamblers 
and  speculators.  For  what  is  it  but 
gambling  in  foodstuffs  when  they  lower 
a  product  that  is  not  yet  produced,  and 
possibly  never  may  be?  The  only  thing 
for  this  condition  is  that  it  be  made  a 
criminal  offense  to  gamble  or  speculate 
in  foodstuffs.  Let  the  visible  supply  and 
the  legitimate  demand  for  it  "make"  the 
price. 

There  should  be  no  few  interested  men 
"making"  a  price  on  food  products. 
Every  day  new  uses  are  being  found  for 
eggs,  and  every  day  sees  meat  products 
on  the  rise,  and  feed  is  high  too.  Then 
why  should  eggs  and  poultry  be  lower 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  few 
years? 

There  is  not  any  doubt  but  that  the 
cold  storage  has  helped  the  producer,  not 
to  the  tune  of  "twenty  cents  a  dozen," 
but  it  has  helped  him  during  the  season 
when  he  needs  feed  to  raise  his  young 
stock,  and  when  eggs,  before  cold  storage 
days,  were  a  drag  on  the  market.  But 
the  help  during  the  summer  season  has 
been  his  undoing  during  the  fall  and 
winter  when  his  cheap  eggs  confront  him 
and  compete  with  his  winter  eggs. 

The  Petaluma  poultrymen  may  think 
they  gain  some  information  from  these 
manipulators,  but  I  don't.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  they  answered  any  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  satisfactory.  The 
very  fact  that  they  gamble  on  eggs  that 
are  not  yet  laid,  or  as  one  might  say, 
"on  the  weather,"  which  we  all  know  is 
most  unreliable  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
is  enough  to  condemn  them.  And  yet  I 
know  from  actual  experience  that  the 
San  Francisco  commission  men  are 
"white  men"  beside  the  crowd  that 
"make"  the  market  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
these  fellows  are  the  limit  sure. 

Eggs  v.>.  Crime. — Now  if  all  the  poor- 
houses  in  the  State,  all  the  reform  schools, 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals  and  other  pub- 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff.  White 
Orpington. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the  West. 


lie  places  would  use  more  eggs  and  less 
of  the  starchy  cereals  that  are  adver- 
tised in  all  papers  and  magazines,  we 
would  have  less  use  for  doctors,  jails  and 
other  public  institutions  that  the  tax- 
payer has  to  support. 

Cereals,  as  used  today,  cause  crime 
and  vicious  habits  through  constipation. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  youths  of  today  are 
constipated.  What  they  need  is  a  change 
of  diet;  more  vegetables  and  less  bread; 
more  eggs  and  less  mush  and  meat. 
Too  much  baking  powder  and  cereals  are 
the  undoing  of  the  American  people.  If 
eggs  and  poultry  could  be  advertised  by 
a  "Sunny  Jim"  the  supply  would  not 
half  meet  the  demand,  but  who  ever  saw 
an  advertisement  saying  eggs  were  the 
"staff  of  life." 

Well,  the  commission  men  and  even 
the  poultrymen  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  had  a  good  feast;  perhaps  that 
accounted  for  the  loosening  of  tongues 
on  the  one  side  and  the  keeping  mum  on 
the  other.  "You  can't  never  tell."  May- 
be the  producers  felt  the  influence  of  that 
one  "square  meal"  and  out  of  gratitude 
to  "the  masters"  kept  silent. 

Eggs  should  be  made  a  staple  food  pro- 
duct, but  instead  of  that  they  are  looked 
on  as  a  luxury,  or  something  to  mix  up 
into  a  pasty  mess  that  neither  improves 
the  egg  nor  the  eater.  Served  as  a  proper 
food  and  the  use  of  them  encouraged  by 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  race 
at  heart,  they  would  soon  prove  that  they 
are  far  and  away  better  than  many  of 
the  higher  priced  foods  that  are  eaten 
now.  Staple  food  products  command  a 
price  that  is  not  fluctuating  every  day, 
and  if  the  price  of  eggs  could  be  fixed  the 
poultrymen  could  regulate  the  supply  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  As  it  is  he  is 
striving  against  nature  to  get  winter 
eggs  that  cost  more  to  produce  both  in 
labor  and  feed,  and  as  in  this  year  all 
the  extra  he  gets  is  to  "get  it  in  the 
neck"  where  he  applies  the  ax  to  his 
chickens. 


S.   C.  WHITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH    POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  Fleming;  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

I  Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


"A  Word 
to  the  Wise" 

Do  you  want  to  get  more  eggs  from 
your  poultry  than  you  ever  obtained 
before?  Do  you  want  to  cut  down  the 
mortality  among  your  hons?  Then  feed 
PACIFIC  PIONEER  FISH  MEAT  MEAL. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  this  fish 
meat  meal  to  contain  28f/c  more  egg- 
laying  proti'in  than  the  average  run  of 
good  beef  scraps.  It  is  therefore 
cheaper  to  feed  than  beef  scraps,  as  it 
does  not  require  so  much  to  produce 
desired  results.  Furthermore,  it  keeps 
poultry  in  a  sound,  healthy  condition, 
as  it  does  not  contain  the  hair,  wool, 
hoof,  etc.,  found  in  beef  scraps,  which 
kill  off  so  many  laying  hens  and  baby 
chicks  each  year. 

tTse  pure  Fish  Meat  Meal  in  your 
feeds,  and  no  beef  scraps.  By  using  a 
mixture,  the  good  results  are  lessened 
in  proportion. 

Write  for  feeding'  test  reports,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  to 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38-42  Beaic  s«..  s a x  Francisco,  cm.. 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


CHICK  SAVERI 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  b«  iter  chicks 
are  raised,  with  V% 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  c\  i'l- 
ing;  no  overheat- 
ing. Write  (or  a 
fiee  cat  logue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
,*£  ahout  I1  is  wondcr- 
ful  method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVF  WORKS 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  F.quipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CAB  I.  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 


riou't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  lnitchiiiK  cuts  before 
you  he:ir  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  slock  ami  Ion  prices  combined  arc  sure  lo 
be  of  vital  interest  lo  you. 

Write  today  lor  our  descriptive  pamphlet i  it's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Professional  Directory 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


SYMMES  &  MEMS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CM. 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


Interesting  Facts  About  California 

People. 


R.  Ft.  S  NOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  IT.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


SOO  Central  Bldg. 


ion  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


The  composition  and  characteristics  of 
the  population  of  California,  as  reported 
at  the  thirteenth  decennial  census,  are 
given  in  an  advance  bulletin  soon  to  be 
issued  by  Director  Durand  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  It  was  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  C.  Hunt,  chief  statis- 
tician for  population.  Statistics  of  color, 
nativity,  parentage,  sex,  citizenship,  age, 
illiteracy,  marital  condition,  school  at- 
tendance, and  dwellings  and  families,  are 
presented. 

A  previous  population  bulletin  for  Cali- 
fornia gave  the  number  of  inhabitants  by 
counties  and  minor  civil  divisions,  de- 
cennial increase,  and  density  of  popular 
tion,  and  the  proportions  urban  and 
rural.  That  and  the  forthcoming  bulletin 
cover  all  the  principal  topics  of  the  pop- 
ulation census  except  occupations  and 
ownership  of  homes. 

Xkaki.y  Half  Natives. — Of  the  total 
population  of  California,  1,106,533,  or 
46.5%,  are  native  whites  of  native  par- 
entage: 635.8S9,  or  26.8%,  are  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage; 
and  517,250,  or  21.8%,  are  foreign-born 
whites.  The  corresponding  percentages 
in  1900  were  43.4,  29.7,  and  21.3,  respec- 
tively, the  proportion  of  native  whites 
of  native  parentage  increasing  somewhat 
during  the  decade.  In  1910  Japanese 
constituted  1.7%  of  the  population;  Chi- 
nese, 1.5;  negroes,  0.9,  and  Indians  0.7. 

Of  the  urban  population,  44.4%  are 
native  whiles  of  native  parentage:  of  the 
rural  population,  50%.  The  correspond- 
ing proportions  for  native  whites  of  for- 
eign or  mixed  parentage  are  28.8  and 
23.5%.  respectively.  The  percentage  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  is  3  in  the  urban 
and  3.8  in  the  rural. 

In  the  total  population  of  the  State 
there  are  1,322,978  males  and  1.054,571 
females,  or  125.5  males  to  100  females. 
In  1900  the  ratio  was  123.5  to  100.  Among 
native  whites  the  ratio  is  108.7  to  100, 
and  among  foreign-born  whites  169.6  to 
100.  In  the  urban  population  there  are 
113.6  males  to  100  females,  and  in  the 
rural  147.8. 

Half  Wiiitks  Ark  California  Born. — 
Of  the  native  population — that  is.  popu- 
lation born  in  the  United  States — 50.5% 
were  born  in  California  and  49.5%  out- 
side the  State;  of  the  native  white  pop- 
ulation, 49.9%  were  born  outside  the 
State.  Persons  born  outside  the  State 
constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  na- 
tive population  in  urban  than  in  rural 
communities. 

The  total  number  of  males  21  years  of 
age  and  over  is  920,397,  representing 
38.7%  of  the  population.  Of  the  297,365 
foreign-born  white  males  of  voting  age, 
137,274.  or  46.2%,  are  naturalized.  Males 
of  militia  age— 18  to  44— number  665,522. 

Of  the  total  population,  8.1%  are  un- 
der 5  years  of  age,  14.7%  from  5  to  14 
years,  inclusive;  18%  from  15  to  24; 
35.7%  from  25  to  44;  and  23.1%  45  years 
of   age    and    over.    The  .proportion  oi' 

W.  K.  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING  AGRICULTURIST 

HEARST  BUILDING*  San  Francisc  o. 
\uriciiltnriil     tfivcHtiKutlon*;  examination 
and    development    of    farm    lands,  farm 
mannfrement |  irrigation  and  drainage. 

Beet  seed,  sugar  beet  culture  and  location 
of  beet  sugar  factories  a  specialty. 
Twenty-two  years  in  the  field. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


children  is  low  among  the  foreign-born 
whites,  negroes,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Only  4.2%  of  the  foreign-born  whites  are 
under  15  years  of  age,  while  nearly  five- 
sixths  (82.9%)  are  25  years  of  age  and 
over.  Of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage,  only  47.5%  are  25  and 
over,  and  of  the  native  whites  of  native 
parentage  only  52.9%. 

City  and  Country  Children. — The  ur- 
ban population  shows  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  children  than  the  rural  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  persons  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Migration  to  the  city  explains 
this — at  least  in  part.  Of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation, 37.3%  are  from  25  to  44  years 
of  age,  inclusive,  and  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, 32.9%. 

The  census  inquiry  as  to  school  attend- 
ance was  merely  as  to  whether  the  per- 
son enumerated  had  attended  any  kind 
of  school  at  any  time  between  September 
1,  1909,  and  the  date  of  enumeration, 
April  15,  1910. 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  school 
age — that  is,  from  6  to  20  years,  inclu- 
sive— is  555,554,  of  whom  361,077  or  65% 
attended  school.  In  addition  to  these, 
678S  persons  under  6  and  9801  persons 
of  21  and  over  attended  school. 

Educational. — The  Census  Bureau  clas- 
sifies as  illiterate  any  person  10  years  of 
age  or  over  who  is  unable  to  write,  re- 
gardless of  ability  to  read.  There  are 
74.902  illiterates  in  the  State,  represent- 
ing 3.7%  of  the  total  population  10  years 
of  age  and  over,  as  compared  with  4.8% 
in  1900.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is 
0.5  among  native  whites,  10  among  for- 
eign-born whites,  7.1  among  negroes,  49 
among  Indians,  15.5  among  Chinese,  and 


S.fi  among  Japanese. 

For  persons  from  10  to  20  years  of 
age,  inclusive,  whose  literacy  depends 
largely  upon  present  school  facilities  and 
school  attendance,  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  1.7. 

According  to  Sex. — In  the  population 
15  years  of  age  and  over,  45.8%  of  the 
males  are  single  and  27.9%  of  the  fe- 
males. The  percentage  married  is  47.3 
for  males  and  5S.4  for  females;  and  the 
percentage  widowed  4.4  and  12.2,  respec- 
tively. The  number  reported  as  divorced 
— 1%  of  the  males  and  1.3%  of  the  fe 
males — is  believed  to  be  too  small,  be- 
cause of  the  probability  that,  many  di- 
vorced persons  class  themselves  as  single 
or  widowed. 

That  the  percentage  single  is  so  much 
smaller  for  women  than  for  men  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  women  marry 
younger.  Thus,  9.1%  of  the  females  from 
15  to  19  years  of  age  are  married,  as  com- 
pared with  0.6%  of  the  males;  and  47.2% 
of  the  females  from  20  to  24  years  are 
married,  as  compared  with  14.8%  of  the 
males. 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  Cali- 
fornia is  513,481,  and  the  total  number 
of  families  563.636,  there  being  109.8 
families  to  each  100  dwellings.  The  av- 
erage number  of  persons  per  dwelling  Is 
4.6  and  the  average  number  per  family  4.2. 


If  pasture  has  not  been  provided  for 
the  work  animals  and  young  stock  on  the 
farm,  this  should  be  provided  for.  You 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  if  you  should 
ever  attempt  to  live  on  dry  foods  alone. 
When  you  provide  vegetables  for  your 
table,  do  not  forget  the  work  animals. 


A  good  pedigree  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
attached  to  a  good  cow,  but  a  good  cow 
is  more  essential  to  a  good  pedigree.  The 
answer  is,  never  keep  a  cow  unless  she 
lives  up  to  her  pedigree. 


Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 


OW9  "A  «oln'  it ii al  11  cumin'." 


Principle  Right    Construction  Right    Results  Right    Prices  Right 

The  Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

W IT!  1  N E \Y  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  TONGUE  is  the  mos1 
successful  Reversible  Disc  Plow  built.  It  is  simple  in  design,  FEW 
IX  PARTS,  and  perfect  in  construction,  and  its  durability  is  beyond 
question.    It  is  easily  operated  on  hillside  or  level  land. 

On  Steep  Hillside,  where  a  team  can  walk  and  draw  a  plow,  it 
works  perfectly. 

WE  (M'AKAXTEE  Ol'R  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW  TO  DO 
HOOD  WORK,  not  only  in  dry.  hard  and  sticky  ground,  but  to  do 
good  work  in  any  fallow  ground,  cither  clean  or  trashy,  on  hillside 
or  level ;  in  short,  to  do  good  work  anywhere,  except  in  sod  land, 
at  any  time  when  plowing  can  be  done.  This  is  making  a  large 
claim  for  this  plow,  but  by  actual  use  and  tests  il  has  proved  to  be 
the  ideal  plow  to  meet  these  conditions. 

AS  A  DEEP  TILLER  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Bear  in  mind, 
this  Plow  is  not  necessarily  for  use  on  hillsides  only:  it  is  the  best 
Single  Sulky  Plow  for  general  use  made  today. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 
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Home  Improvement,  No.  11. 

Sun  Heated  Water  for  the  Farm. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Whether  this  paper  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  editor,  as  to  a  water 
system  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  it  will 
contain  information  that  ought  to  interest 
every  farmers'  wife,  every  dairyman,  and 
in  fact  anyone  who  wishes  to  accomplish 
more  work  in  a  given  time  with  less  labor 
and  cost  than  before. 

Last  January  I  had  installed  on  my  new 
bungalow  a  40  gallon  solar  heater  with 
pipes  leading  into  a  bath  room  and  one 
in  the  kitchen.  Since  that  time  there  has 
not  been  more  than  ten  days  that  I  have 
not  had  an  abundance  of  hot  water  from 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8 
o'clock  at  night  on  days  when  the  sun 
has  not  been  very  hot.  When  we  have 
hot  days  the  water  is  hot  by  9  a.m.  and 
stays  hot  much  longer  in  the  evening. 
And  this  without  one  cent  of  expense  for 
fuel  or  one  minute's  labor  to  carry  the 
fuel  in. 

The  water  is  city  water  and  is  connect- 
ed with  the  other  pipes,  but  water  from 


The  8un  Heater  in 

a  wind  mill  tank  or  any  system  that  had 
the  lifting  power  could  be  used.  The 
heater  is  set  on  the  south  side  of  the 
roof  and  gets  the  full  power  of  the  sun. 
Now  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  myself 
about  the  water  getting  hot;  warm  water 
is  what  I  expected,  not  hot  water.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  gets 
near  the  boiling  point  a  good  many  times, 
and  I  think  does  boil  at  others.  But,  of 
course,  I  have  no  way  of  telling  exactly, 
so  will  not  say  positively. 

All  the  water  for  washing,  cleaning, 
bathing,  dishwashing  and  in  fact  all  uses 
there  are  for  hot  water,  except  cooking, 
comes  from  this  solar  heater. 

A  Cool  House. — And  the  house  is  al- 
ways cool.  This  is  the  great  feature  of 
this  California  system  of  heating  water. 
The  housewife  can  let  her  fire  go  just  as 
soon  as  as  breakfast  is  over,  with  a  full 
assurance  of  having  plenty  of  hot  water 
to  do  all  her  work  up. 

When  washday  comes,  this  faithful 
servant  is  right  on  the  job,  and  furnishes 
the  water.  If  I  had  so  planned  I  could 
have  had  stationary  wash  tubs  and  a  pipe 
with  a  tap  or  faucet  over  them  from  the 
heater,  but  my  house  being  small  I  did 
not  do  that. 

Any  housewife  knows  how  wearying  it 
is  to  work  in  a  house  that  is  hot,  any  yet 
hot  water  is  such  an  indispensable  article 
in  the  kitchen  or  dairy  that  it  has  to  be 
gotten  in  spite  of  discomfort  and  weari- 
ness. In  putting  up  fruit  we  need  plenty 
of  hot  water  to  scald  out  jars  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it.  Now  with  a 
solar  heater,  the  water  is  right  there,  in 
the  morning  the  fruit  can  be  prepared 
ready  for  canning,  the  cook  stove  fire 
can  be  let  out,  and  one  small  oil  heater 


will  cook  the  fruit  while  the  worker  can 
be  cool  and  comfortable.  The  improved 
solar  heater  can  also  be  attached  to  the 
cook  stove  so  that  it  is  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  heating  water  for  California 
homes. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  we  have  265 
days  in  the  year  that  old  Sol  will  fur- 
nish the  heating  power  for  the  home  or 
dairy;  then  by  attaching  it  to  a  stove 
we  can  furnish  the  heat  the  other  100 
days  from  whatever  fuel  we  burn. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  someway 
I  like  the  water  that  comes  from  the 
solar  heater  better  than  any  I  formerly 
used  for  many  purposes;  it  appears  to  be 
softer,  and  besides  it  is  so  handy.  Al- 
ways on  tap,  it  looks  too  good  for  any- 
one to  be  without  when  all  can  have  it 
in  this  glorious  sunshine  State.  That  is 
one  reason  I  like  it — it  is  strictly  Cali- 
fornia goods.  Perhaps  they  may  use 
them  in  Arizona,  I  don't  know,  but  there 
are  many  States  where  they  could  be 
used  at  a  profit. 

Cost. — Now  as  to  cost,  the  price  varies 


Place  and  at  Woik. 

with  size  of  tank.  A  40-gallon  tank  is 
suitable  for  a  small  home  and  family; 
mine  is  in  the  latter  class,  being,  as 
stated,  40-gallon  capacity  and  the  com- 
plete tank,  reservoir  and  attachments 
that  go  with  it  cost  $65,  besides  cost  of 
plumber  to  install.  As  the  work  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
plumbing  I  could  not  state  just  what 
the  amount  was  for  this  particular  work. 
The  refuse  water  is  carried  to  a  cesspool, 
and  to  anyone  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  on  an  old  fashioned  farm  home 
where  everything  appeared  to  be  built  to 
make  work,  and  more  of  it,  it  just  seems 
like  living  in  clover. 

House  Plans. — Though  I  have  no 
photograph  to  send,  perhaps  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  little  home  may  help  some 
otbers  who  are  intending  to  build.  The 
house  is  22  by  24  inside;  it  has  a  front 
porch  the  width  of  the  building  and  7 
feet  wide;  also  a  screen  porch  at  back. 
Facing  north,  the  south  side  of  the  roof 
is  the  home  of  the  solar  heater,  one 
pipe  being  carried  direct  into  the  bath- 
room which  is  in  the  center  between  the 
bedroom  and  kitchen.  Bedroom  is  9  by 
12. 

Kitchen  is  what  is  called  a  cabinet 
kitchen  having  cupboard,  drawers  for 
table  linen,  towels,  etc.,  and  cupboards 
for  groceries  and  anything  one  wants  to 
use  them  for.  The  only  fault  is  that  it 
is  too  small  in  floor  space  to  suit  me, 
having  always  been  used  to  a  good  large 
kitchen. 

The  living  and  dining  room  are  all  in 
one,  being  22  by  11%  with  a  brick  fire- 
place which  answers  for  kitchen  flue  as 
well. 

It  is  all  lathed  and  plastered  and  has  a 


stone  foundation,  and  though  small,  is 
very  comfortable  and  cozy.  The  cost  of 
the  whole,  solar  heater  included,  was 
$1000.  And  I  caculate  to  get  my  money 
back  in  this  one  labor  saving  item. 

Farm  Benefits. — No  California  home 
no  matter  how  small  can  afford  not  to 
have  a  solar  heater.  And  this  is  especi- 
ally so  of  the  farm  home  and  dairy. 
Water  hot  enough  to  scald  your  milking 
utensils  any  time  when  the  sun  shines; 
why,  every  dairyman  ought  to  have  one 
on  the"  roof  of  his  milk  house,  or  if  not 
he  should  have  one  on  house  roof  and 
extend  a  pipe  overhead  from  house  to 
milk  house.  The  steps  and  time  it  would 
save  in  one  year  would  pay  for  the'  cost 
of  it,  if  labor  has  to  be  paid  for. 

The  solar  heater  and  cabinet  ketchen 
are  truly  steps  in  the  ladder  of  progres- 
sive living;  time  is  money  in  these  days 
and  if  want  to  keep'  up  with  the  times 
we  must  use  all  labor  saving  helps  we 
can.  The  farmer  has  to  keep  up  in  all 
labor  saving  machinery  or  he  gets  left 
in  the  race;  and  his  wife  and  family  need 
labor  saving  machinery  in  and  around 
the  home  so  that  they  can  keep  in  touch 
with  him. 

Better  Living. — The  present  day  farm- 
er needs  a  companion  in  his  wife,  but  un- 
less a  woman  has  time  to  read  and  study 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  keep  in 
touch  with  her  husband  and  children. 
Farm  life  has  always  been  hard  on  the 
women  folks,  causing  insanity  and  pre- 
mature death  in  many  cases.  But  hap- 
pily the  tide  has  turned;  labor  saving  de- 
vices on  the  farm  has  given  the  men  time 
to  look  around  and  see  things  that  hither- 


to escaped  their  notice.  They  know  now 
why  mother  used  to  grow  old  and 
wrinkled,  and  if  they  can  prevent  it  they 
don't  intend  their  wives  to  follow  the 
same  way. 

Farm  life  ought  to  be  the  ideal  life 
for  parents  and  children,  and  it  will  be 
when  the  house  is  as  well  supplied  with 
labor  saving  devices,  as  is  the  field  and 
orchard.  With  a  solar  heater  and  an 
improved  washing  machine  run  by  a 
small  gasoline  engine,  the  family  wash- 
ing can  be  done  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  muscular  labor.  The  same  engine 
would  run  the  churn  and  the  water,  pip- 
ing hot,  clean  the  pans  and  churn  right 
in  the  one  place  without  taking  a  dozen 
steps.  And  besides  being  helpful  to  the 
wife  in  the  house  or  dairy  it  will  save  the 
cost  of  fuel,  or  the  labor  of  cutting  and 
carrying  it  in,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
trouble  in  carrying  ashes  out. 

Once  the  solar  heater  is  in  place  it  is 
no  further  trouble,  as  it  works  automatic- 
ally. You  draw  out  any  quantity  of  water 
you  need  and  it  is  refilled  at  once  from 
the  supply  tank,,  which  is  in  turn  refilled 
from  the  cold  water  source,  whatever  it  is. 
And  so  it  goes  on  without  trouble  or  con- 
cern on  your  part.  You  simply  press  the 
button,  which  in  this  case  is  the  pocket- 
book,  and  the  heater  does  the  rest.  The 
supply  tank  resembles  a  chimney  on  the 
roof  and  can  be  kept  painted  brick  color, 
and  the  solar  heater  proper  is  a  long  flat 
tank  over  which  is  a  glass  frame  with 
very  thick  glass.  Having  such  a  large 
surface  the  sun  is  able  to  strike  the  water, 
as  one  may  say,  all  over,  so  it  simply  can- 
not help  getting  hot. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Ivrogh  N«'w  Vertical 
Water  Balunced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pull  Out  th. 
Stumps! 

Farm  All  Your  Acres 


Land  is  too  high-priced  to  waste.  Crops 

bring  ton  much  money  to  throw  any 
away .  Taxes  are  too  high  to  get  noth- 
ing in  return.  Think  what  you  are  losing 
every  year  by  boarding  stumps.  Think 
what  your  loafer  lands  robs  you  of.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  leave  the  stumps  standing. 
Get  a  Hercules  all  Steel  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller. 


Pull  Out  An  Acre  Or 
More  of  Stumps  a  Day 


Pull  the  biggest  stump  on  your  place  in  5  min- 
utes. Hull  three  acres  without  moving  machine. 
The  Hercules  has  greater  pull  than  a  locomo- 
tive. Has  400^  more  strength  than  any  other 
puller-  is60X  lighter.  Cheaper,  safer,  surer,  more 
thorough  than  dynamite.  Many  special  features 
fully  explained  in  my  fine  free  book. 


Send  Me  Your  Name 


Hercules 

All  Steel 
Triple- 
Power 
Stump 
Puller 


Get  my  book  and  money  saving  special  of- 
fer. Don't  wait!  Learn  the  best  and  cheap- 
est way  to  remove  the  stumps  Now!  Ad- 
dress B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres., 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


212  21st  St. 


Centerville,  Iowa 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Irrigation  Looking  Up. 

The  people  of  Crows  Landing  and  sur- 
rounding towns,  Stanislaus  county,  held 
;i  meeting  Wednesday  night  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  to  increase  the  irrigated 
area  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin. 

At  Waterford,  east  of  the  Modesto  irri- 
gation district,  Stanislaus  county,  a  meet- 
ing of  land-owners  was  held  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  diverting  water  from 
the  Tuolumne  river  to  establish  a  new 
irrigation  district. 

A  number  of  farmers  on  Churn  creek, 
Shasta  county,  have  incorporated  to.  irri- 
gate 1200  acres  of  land.  The  water  will 
be  taken  from  the  Sacramento  river  by 
pumping  with  electricity. 

In  Eldorado  county  a  reservoir  which 
will  Impound  the  water  of  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Cosumnes  river  is  to  be  erected 
at  Beckers  Ford,  two  miles  east  of  Somer- 
set. Water  for  irrigation  purposes  will 
be  provided  for  land  in  Sacramento,  Ama- 
dor and  Eldorado  counties. 

Butte  county  capitalists  have  filed  on 
2500  inches  of  water  in  the  west  branch 
of  the  Feather  river,  to  be  used  in  irri- 
gating a  large  part  of  the  land  in  the 
Messila  valley,  around  Pentz. 


Fruit  Notes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
notice  that  a  quarantine  on  interstate 
shipments  of  date  palms  may  be  applied 
on  account  of  scale  insects  found  in  some 
sections.  The  hearing  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 25th. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley  the  warm, 
sunny  winter  promises  a  very  early  blos- 
soming of  the  almond  trees,  with  a  conse- 
quent danger  of  special  frost  injury,  and 
smudging  pots  and  material  for  frost  pro- 
tection in  a  number  of  places  are  being 
prepared. 

In  Madera  county  85%  of  the  raisin- 
growers  have  contracted  their  crops  to 
the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  and  more  are 
coining.  This  is  a  better  showing  than 
has  been  made  in  any  other  district. 

Sonoma  county  dried  fruit  men  are  to 
meet  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the 
proposition  of  forming  a  Cured  Fruit  As- 
sociation to  affiliate  with  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange. 


Organization  Activities. 

The  beemen  of  Monterey  met  Friday 
to  complete  the  organization  of  a  Mon- 
terey County  Beekeepers'  Association. 
Members  of  the  organization  visited  the 
schools  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils 
methods  of  handling  bees. 

The  Corralitos,  Santa  Cruz  county, 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  has  been 
formed,  and  R.  .1.  Parkinson  elected 
president  and  R.  H.  Goodchild  secretary. 
The  members  will  have  all  their  fruit 
packed  and  shipped  at  Corralitos  in  the 
future. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  is  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  in  the  future.  On  the  evening 
of  February  27th,  members  will  bring 
fowls  and  have  them  judged.  Addresses 
on  poultry  raising  will  be  given,  and 
great  progress  should  be  made. 

In  Napa  county  the  Napa  Poultry  As- 
sociation started  their  annual  show  Thurs- 
day with  a  good  number  of  exhibitors. 
The  feature  of  the  show  is  an  egg-laying 
contest  for  breeds  and  exhibitors.  Cash 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded  the  owners  of 
the  winning  fowls. 


Portland  Stockyards  News. 

The  week  ending  February  14th  at  the 
Portland  Union  Stockyards  was  an  in- 
teresting one.    Well-finished  steers  were 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.    Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam   without  rivets.     THERE'S   NO   ROUND   SEAMS  TO 

LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Olfices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Owners  Know 

There's  one  sure  way  to  tell  about  any  machine — find  out  what 
owners  say  of  it.    We  want  you  to  give 

The  Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor 

this  test.  Hunt  up  someone  who  has  one,  and  ask  him.  We've  been  asking  for 
opinions  on  this  tractor  and  find  that  for  strength,  easy  running,  low  cost  of  upkeep, 
and  doing  a  lot  of  jobs,  you  can't  beat  it. 

It  is  especially  good  for  orchard  cultivation,  but  will  do  any  job  that  a  medium 
sized  tractor  will  do — it  will  plow,  haul,  bale,  thresh,  harvest — do  all  kinds  of  field  and 
belt  work. 


For  Orchard  Work 

S.  M. Warden,  of  Winters,  California,  says: 

"1  find  that  your  tractor  does  all  and  more  than  is 
claimed  for  it.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  orchard  work, 
as  you  can  plough  closer  to  the  trees  than  with  a 
team,  and  make  as  short  a  turn  as  with  a  two-horse 
team,  and  best  of  all,  it  does  not  pack  the  ground." 

Costs  Little  to  Run 

Geo.  J.  Tomasini,  of  Suison  City,  Cal.,  says : 
"I  believe  there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  tractor  made. 


Last  year  we  plowed  on  an  average  of  six  inches  deep 
and  harrowed  twice  about  600  acres  of  land  for  $300." 

"Good  in  Every  Way" 

W.  M.  Edgell  says: 

"Highly  recommend  tractor,  draws  load  of  four- 
teen horses.  Does  work  of  twenty.  Goes  everywhere 
two  fifteen-hand  horses  can.  Turns  in  radius  of  ten 
feet.  Easily  operated.  Does  every  kind  of  farm, 
orchard,  stationary  work,  pumping,  sawing,  threshing. 
Splendid  engine.  Used  distillate.  Fuel  and  oil  cost 
40  cents  per  hour,  maximum  load." 


We  have  the  opinions  of  many  others — they  all  agree  that  the  Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor  is 
a  winner.    It  has  28  brake  h.p.,  14  drawbar  h.p.    It  is  light,  handy  and  powerful. 

Write  for  the  story  of  the  Toe-Hold  Tractor,  and  ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


(Incorporated) 

Power -Farming  Machinery 

LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SPOKANE 

or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office) 


POCATELLO 
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in  big  demand  and  $8  was  reached  one 
day.  The  hulk  of  the  good  stock  aver- 
aged $7.50  to  $7.80.  Most  of  the  available 
swine  have  been  marketed  and  there  were 
scarcely  enough  to  go  round,  and  this 
market  also  went  up  to  $8  for  the  finished 
hogs.  One  lot  of  490  head  of  lambs  sold 
"off  the  cars"  at  $7.50,  which  was  well 
p.bove  average  prices  of  prime  lambs.  Re- 
ceipts for  everything  were  rather  below 
normal. 


Cattlemen  and  Forests. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Inyo  Livestock 
Association  recently  held,  the  policy  of 


the  TJ.  S.  Forest  Service  in  regard  to  the 
grazing  regulations  was  endorsed.  The 
stockmen  decided  to  co-operate  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  making  more  ranges 
and  in  sett'ng  aside  and  fencing  pastures 
in  the  national  forests.  The  Sierra  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  also  held  a  meeting 
in  Fresno  recently  and  elected  as  direc- 
tors J.  Rogers,  T.  .1.  Simpson,  John  Shipp, 
Thomas  Ockenden.  and  L.  A.  Blasingame. 
The  Association  decided  to  abolish  the 
advisory  board  formerly  chosen  from 
members  and  will  put  that  power  in  the 
directors'  hands.  A  number  of  Forest 
Service  officials  were  present. 


Frost  and  Citrus. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  G. 
Schulz,  of  Tulare  county,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  the  method  of  saving  trees 
whose  bark  has  been  split  by  the  frost. 
A  wax  composed  of  4  lbs.  rosin,  2  lbs. 
parafflne,  2  lbs.  mutton  tallow,  is  melted, 
applied  to  the  bark,  and  a  bandage  of 
soft  cotton  cloth  tied  on. 

The  number  of  places  where  citrus  fruit 
can  be  commercially  grown  in  California 
is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  fruit-growers  in  southern  Alameda  and 
in  Santa  Clara  county  are  making  big 
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AN  OLD  COUNTRY 


MADE  NEW. 


Population  always  follows  transportation. 

Land  vales  always  increase 
as  population  grows. 


The  completion  of  the  new  Oakland- 
Antioch  railway  will  make 


A  New  Country. 


Within    commuting    distance    of  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco. 


A  small  ranch  so  near  the  large  and 
growing  population  of  the  bay  cities  is 
bound  to  double  in  value. 


Success  in  farming  depends,  not  on  what 
you  can  raise. 


But  on  the  market,  transportation  and 
social  development. 


Our  Little  Ranches 
for  profit. 


Have,  a  million  people  for  a  market  within 
one-hour  ride. 


Transportation  is  at  your  door.  The 
Oakland-Antioch  electric  railway  runs 
through  all  our  subdivisions. 

You  live  in  this  country  and  have  the 
social  and  city  advantages. 


You  can  raise  anything  the  market  de- 
mands. 

Profits  are  bound  to  follow. 


Farm  for  Pleasure. 


How  would  you  like  to  own  an  acre  or 
more  instead  of  a 


30-foot  city  lot? 


Remember,  it  costs  you  no  more. 


You  can  raise  all  the  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  berries  your  family  can  use;  also 
your  chickens  and  fresh  eggs. 


Your  house  rent  will  pay  for  such  a 


Home  Place. 


That's  the  way  to  live. 


And  keep  up  your  business 
in   the  city. 
That's  the  way  to  cut  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  Mount  Diablo  country  is  the  last 
and  best  section  open  for  small  farms, 
either  for  profit,  pleasure,  or  as  a  home 
place,  within  commuting  distance  of  Oak- 
land, San  Francisco  or  any  of  the  bay 
cities. 

Go  and  see  this  country. 
You  will  like  it. 
Call  at  office  and  we  will  tell  you  about  it, 
or  write  for  circular. 
R    N.  HURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  office:  1538  Broadway,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


French  Prunes 

on  peach  root 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

on  Cal.  Black  root. 


ALMONDS,  ASSORTED 

on  bitter  almond,  root. 


SHIPPING  PEARS 

on  pear  root. 


Write  for  Discounts 

also  general  assortment. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Company 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

FRUIT  AND  ORN  AMENTA  I,  TREES, 
VINES,  PI-ANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
ETC.    EUCALYPTUS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Write  for  price  list  and  booklet 
on  Eucalyptus  Culture. 


LLOYD   R.  TAYLOR,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 


TRACTION    ENGINE  PLOWS 

California  Product.. 
Strongest,   lightest    Draft.     Chenpest  and 
best  on  market.     60  days  guarantee. 
S  B  DISC  PLOW  CO..  62  Post  St..  San  Francisco 


money  from  a  few  lemoff  frees  they  pos- 
sess. The  frost  damage  there  was  slight 
and  the  high  prices  in  local  markets  for 
sound  fruit  has  been  quite  pleasing. 


Land  Sales. 

The  Chamberlain  Carr  Co.  tract  of 
6400  acres  near  Hanford  has  been  sold 
to  the  Charles  A.  Stanton  company  of 
San  Francisco.  A  large  part  of  the  land 
is  planted  to  alfalfa,  and  the  rest  will 
before  iong  be  irrigated  also.  The  ranch 
has  its  own  irrigation  system,  taking 
water  from  the  Kings  river. 

The  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Co.,  which 
was  formed  to  secure  90,000  acres  of  land 
in  southeastern  Solano  county,  has  added 
11,000  acres  of  the  Hastings  tract  to  its 
holdings,  so  that  it  now  owns  and  con- 
trols over  100,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Home  Shippee  ranch  Of  2170  acres 
of  grain  land,  west  of  Oroville,  has  been 
sold.  Wells  are  to  be  sunk  in  various 
places,  and  if  water  supplies  lurn  out  well 
it  will  be  subdivided. 


THE  FREEZE  AND  FROST 
FIGHTING. 


(Continued  From  Page  230.) 


promises  best  we  cannot  say,  but  the 
principle  made  use  of  in  the  Allen  wood 
burner  appears  to  be  something  worth 
trying.  In  this  appliance,  crude  or  fuel 
oil  is  mixed  with  steam  under  high 
pressure,  forming  a  cheap  fuel  that  may 
be  transmitted  as  easily  as  steam  is,  and 
which  burns  with  an  intensely  hot  smoke- 
less flame.  A  line  of  these  flames  around 
and  through  an  orchard  or  district  might 
do  wonders  in  keeping  back  the  frost. 

Steam  heat  as  applied  in  some  of  the 
larger  greenhouses  of  the  Bast  might  also 
be  cheap  and  effective.  Gas  heaters 
under  each  tree  and  sprinkling  systems 
might  be  thoroughly  tried,  but  the  big 
objection  to  them  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
probably  not  enough  of  either  gas  or 
water  available  for  a  long  fight  over  any 
considerable  area.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  say  that  frost  fighting  is  a  quostion 
that  certainly  merits  attention  and  thor-  j 
otigh  investigation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  some  simi- 
lar agency. 


The  sheep  that  were  formerly  numer- 
ous in  Orange  county  have  almost  bidden 
their  final  adios  to  the  range  before  the 
intensive  kind  of  farming  pursued.  L.  F. 
Moulton  of  El  Toro,  Cornelio  Echenique 
and  Domingo  Orynarzabal  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  who  have  been  keeping  large 
flocks,  have  recently  sold  off  all  except  a 
few  sheep,  owing  to  the  ranges  being  cut 
down  in  size.  Cattle  will  take  their  place, 
as  these  on  smaller  ranges  are  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  coyotes,  which  make  the 
cost  of  herding  sheep  in  small  flocks  pro- 
hibitive. 


NOTICE  TOJJURSERYMEN 

Panama -Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  the  Board  Room,  415  Exposition  Build- 
ing, corner  of  Pine  and  Battery  streets, 
San  Francisco,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  for  the  furnishing  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  accordance  with  list  and 
specifications  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Works  in  Room  207  Service 
Building,  Fillmore  and  Chestnut  streets, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids  and  to  waive  technical  defects,  if 
in  the  interest  of  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany. 

By  order  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee: 

W.  H.  CROCKER,  Chairman. 


Farmers  Wanted 

In  Arizona 


Big  opportunities  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  Government  reports 
tell  of  rich  soil  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep — rich  as  the  Nile. 

Farmers  who  are  being  crowded  out  of  California  on  account  of  high 
land  prices,  should  visit  the  great  Salt  River  Valley. 

Alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  sugar  beets  de- 
ciduous and  citrus  trees,  dates,  poultry,  stock  raising  and  dairying  are 
all  profitable.  $40.00  per  acre  is  about  the  average  net  profit  from 
raising  alfalfa.  They  cut  an  average  of  six  tons  to  the  acre  and  this 
has  been  selling  from  $8.00  to  $16.00  a  ton. 

A  Swiss  who  has  lived  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  for  eight  years,  and 
who  has  been  in  the  dairy  business  all  his  life,  writes:  "I  never  have 
seen  a  country  where  stock  does  so  well  and  matures  so  quickly." 

Cheap  Land— Abundance  of  Water 

There  is  an  abundance  of  "stored  water"  in  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Thousands  of  ceres  of  land  are  ready  for 
the  plow. 

Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona,  is  a  winter  paradise  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  There  arc  other  good  towns,  such  as  Mesa,  Temple,  Glendale 
and  the  new  town  of  Chandler.  Good  markets.  Railroad  facilities 
excellent.    Splendid  schools  and  churches. 

Low  railroad  rates  from  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in 
parties  of  three  or  more.  Write  lor  forty  page  book  on  the  resources 
of  Maricopa  County  and  inducements  that  are  offered  to  settlers. 
Land  prices  at  present  are  very  reasonable 


Address:  Vernon  I..  Clark,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Itlook,  l'liocniv.  Arizona. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — A  good  lath -house  man  who 
understands  propagating  acacias,  euca- 
lyptus, etc.  A  good  proposition  for  the 
right  man.  KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  P.O. 
Box  604,  Fresno,  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — 26  acres,  10  acres  bearing 
orchard;  plums  and  pickling  olive  trees, 
free  from  scales;  furnished  house,  out- 
buildings, tools.  VICTOR  HAZE,  Auburn, 
Cal. 

YOU  GET  RESULTS  of  my  years  of 
searching  State  Records.  Some  State  land 
overlooked,  supposed  owned  by  absent 
parties.  Well  located  for  you,  near  all 
towns.  State  does  not  advertise  these  bar- 
gains. I  do.  It  pays  you.  Write  right 
now.  New  circular.  JOSEPH  CLARK, 
Searcher  State  Records,  Sacramento. 


WALNUTS — 35  acres,  specially  selected 
deep  rich  loam  soil;  excellent  drainage. 
Five-inch  pumping  plant  installed.  Set 
out  mostly  to  California  Blacks  to  be 
grafted  later,  some  Mayette,  Franquette, 
and  Willson  Wonders.  Beautiful  location; 
electricity  and  all  conveniences.  Price 
$250  per  acre.  Address  owner,  1007  Sec- 
ond St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  reflnish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any:  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14—8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  with  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5 — 10  H.P.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 


FEI.IOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


Bitter  Almond  trees,  clean  and  thrifty. 
Walnut  and  Pecan  catalogue  free.  Trib- 
ble  Nurseries,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postofHce. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE  POST 

HOLE  AUGER 

|  ■     i  ■  _     is   sold   on   our  posi- 

fia              five  gnrantce  thnt  it 

;J               nil!  dig  faster  In  all 

!               kinds  of  ground  than 

any   other   post  hole 

tool,  auger  or  digger, 

,\]              and  twice  as  fast  In 

■h              very  heavy  clay,  gum- 

jjj              no,  adobe  or  hardpan. 

If  your   dealer  does 

m]              not    sell    the  Fenn, 

WHITE    us    for  de- 

scriptive matter  and 

IS  prices. 

IjgL                 renl  labor  saver. 

BAINK-MENDELSOIi 

>  V       COMPANY,  Dept.  "P" 

Monadnock  Bldg.      Hfggtns  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Ciicle, 


Little  Helps  and  Receipts. 

By  Aunt  Gee. 

The  house  is  God's  workshop.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  make  it  purer,  bright- 
er or  more  wholesome  tends  to  lead  His 
children  homeward. 

Newspapers  are  a  great  help.  One  put 
under  the  children's  plate  at  meal-time 
or  for  working  people  is  a  great  saving 
of  washing. 

When  getting  a  meal  or  baking,  spread 
them  on  the  floor  around  the  stove  and 
cook  table,  also  before  the  beds  at  night, 
saves  sweeping.  Under  baby's  high 
chair,  ditto. 

Rub  the  stove  vigorously  with  crumpled 
up  papers. 

Tack  them  up  where  the  wall  might  be 
spattered. 

l.i:r  You;  LIGHT  SHINE. — Fill,  trim  and 
dean  lamp  or  lamps  when  doing  morn- 
ing work,  cover  the  globe  with  a  paper 
sack  to  fit,  and  at  night  when  tired,  light 
a  lamp  that  will  be  a  satisfaction  and 
comfort. 

A  cloth  dampened  with  coal  oil  is  good 
to  rub  the  furniture  after  dusting. 

A  piece  of  pumice  stone  is  good  to  take 
stains  from  hands,  to  scrape  pans,  kettles 
and  for  scouring. 

Make  a  number  of  holes  with  a  small 
nail  in  the  lid  of  a  baking  powder  can  to 
be  used  for  flour  about  the  cooking. 

Cooking  Recipes. — Salt  and  slightly 
pepper  each  side  of  thick  slices  of  large 
onions,  dip  in  (lour  and  fry. 

Try  rolling  fish  or  young  chicken  after 
seasoning  in  meal,  instead  of  flour,  before 
frying. 

Large  coffee  cans  are  useful  to  keep 
meal,  hominy,  graham  flour  and  sugar  in. 
Keeps  fresh  and  moist. 

Roast  clean  wheat  same  as  coffee,  grind 
and  use  a  tablespoon  for  each  large  cup. 
Pour  boiling  water  on,  let  boil  up,  set 
on  back  of  stove  15  minutes,  makes  a 
wholesome  drink. 

Eggs  boiled  from  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  are  tender  and  digestible  for 
those  who  cannot  eat  simply  hard  boiled 
(ggs. 

Fat  from  a  good  pot  roast  is  equal  to 
butter  for  seasoning  or  cake  making. 

Do  not  waste  a  scrap  of  bread  left  by  a 
clean,  healthy  person. 

A  few  potatoes  sliced  thin,  about  one- 
half  as  much  sliced  onion,  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  sage  and  fry  till  about 
half  done,  then  pouring  on  boiling  water. 
When  done,  move  to  one  side,  put  in  a 
little  more  grease  and  about  as  much 
bread  broken  in  pieces  as  potatoes  and 
onions.  When  thoroughly  hot  add  more 
boiling  water,  cover  till  steamed  soft 
then  stir  all  together.  Add  meat  scrap  if 
desired.    Very  palatable. 

Cook  tomatoes,  season  with  salt  and 
sugar,  pour  over  slices  of  toasted  bread. 

Cold  biscuits  or  loaves  of  dry  bread 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  put  into  a  hot 
oven  are  equal  to  fresh  bake. 

Wholesome  graham  bread  is  easily 
made.  At  night,  cook  two  small  potatoes 
till  tender.  Pour  off  water,  mash,  put 
back,  let  cool  a  little,  then  use  it  to  make 
a  sponge  with  white  flour,  putting  into 
it  good  yeast  and  a  large  spoonful  of 
sugar.  In  the  morning  the  sponge 
should  be  very  light.  Mix  it  with  enough 
warm  water  and  graham  flour  to  make 
required  bread,  add  heaping  tablespoonful 
each  of  brown  sugar  and  salt — a  little 
shortening  if  desired,  making  a  medium 
stiff  dough.  Form  into  loaves,  and  set  to 
rise  till  quite  light,  and  bake  in  moder- 
ately hot  oven  at  least  an  hour. 


Dressing  Cheaply. 

To  dress  well,  and  yet  be  economical, 
is  a  problem  before  which  the  bravest 
woman  stands  aghast.  There  is  one  sug- 
gestion which  she  may  follow,  and  I 
think  she  will  find  if  she  follows  it  con- 
sistently that  it  will  help  for  more  than 
anything  else  to  look  well' and  spend  lit- 
tle. The  suggestion  is  only  to  buy  be- 
tween seasons.  To  go  in  the  height  of 
the  season  to  purchase  your  winter  suit 
and  choose  your  Sunday  hat,  means  but 
one  thing;  that  to  obtain  anything  good 
you  must  pay  the  winter  price.  In  Feb 
ruary  the  best  shops  reduce  their  really 
fine  garments,  hats  and  lingerie.  To  buy 
then  means  that  you  will  secure  a  better 
value  for  the  less  money  than  you  would 
have  to  give  for  even  a  far  inferior  grade 
of  goods  at  a  dfferent  season.  If  you  once 
begin  to  buy  in  this  way  the  needs  of 
your  wardrobe  will  get  "into  the  swing" 
as  it  were,  of  this  method  of  purchasing 
and  you  will  find  that  your  February  out- 
fit will  do  for  early  fall,  and  that  your 
August  gowns  are  quite  presentable  to 
begin  the  following  summer  with.  Really 
wonderful  hats,  gowns,  top-coats  and  lin- 
gerie can  be  had  far  below  cost  in  Febru- 
ary and  August. 

Economy  in  dress  may  also  be  practiced 
by  a  careful  following  of  the  latest  fash- 
ion in  all  details — such  as  the  collar, 
the  sleeve,  the  length  of  skirt  and  man- 
ner of  putting  on  the  veil,  while  at  the 
same  time  strictly  avoiding  that  excess 
in  matters  of  dress,  which  makes  a  gown 
ridiculous  and  out  of  date  in  a  few 
months.  If  everyone  is  wearing  golden- 
brown,  avoid  it.  If  all  the  dresses  are 
made  short  under  the  arms,  moderate 
the  fashion  decidedly  before  you  order 
a  gown  that  must  do  for  several  years. 
Ir  enormous  hats  are  worn  see  that  yours 
is  medium.  Never  choose  a  bright  color 
hat  that  will  mark  your  costume.  There 
are  many  little  ways  of  being  quite  up 
to  date  without  being  in  the  least  con- 
spicious.  This  is  the  only  way  to  econ- 
omize, and  though  your  garments  may 
not  attract  much  attention,  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  up  to  date  and  attractively 
dressed  on  a  slim  purse. — Mary  Swails, 
in  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Go  on  the  idea  that  everybody  Is  going 
to  treat  you  white,  and  three  times  out 
of  four  you  won't  be  disappointed. 


Dr.  Eliot  on  Home. 

"A  mother  should,  if  possible,  be  edu- 
cated, for  there  is  not  an  occupation  in 
the  world  in  which  so  much  can  be  im- 
parted and  acquired  as  that  filled  by  the 
mother,  the  home  maker." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard's  former 
head,  recently  made  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, coupled  with  the  added  clause  that 
the  home  itself  contained  unlimited 
opportunities  for  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  mother. 

"It  will  be  observed,"  he  added,  "that 
the  women  who  are  most  apt  to  lose  their 
chances  of  obtaining  their  intellectual 
life  as  mothers  and  heads  of  families  are 
those  who  are  apt  to  employ  servants, 
nurses  and  governesses  to  do  their  work 
for  them. 

"The  normal  girl,  who  learns  to  read, 
write  and  cipher  at  school,  and  acquires 
there  a  little  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature  and  taste  for  reading,  finds  her 
means  of  intellectual  development  outside 
of  the  schoolroom  in  her  practice  of  the 
household  arts,  in  her  study  of  clothes  for 
herself  and  her  family,  in  her  enforced 
careful  expenditure  of  money,  in  reading 
and  in  her  daily  intercourse  with  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  com- 
panions and  acquaintances.  < 

"From  these  things  much  intellectual 
training  can  be  extracted  by  a  girl  who 
thinks,  and  the  girl  who  does  not  think 
before  she  is  twenty-four  is  not  likely  to 
think  much  at  any  time  of  her  life.  Sud- 
denly this  girl  takes  into  her  heart  and 
brain  the  personality  and  interests  of  an- 


other human  being,  a  young  man.  When 
courtship  and  rnarriage^are  taken  thought- 
fully, and  neither  as  a  matter  of  mere  im- 
pulse and  emotion  nor  as  a  business  ar- 
rangement, there  comes  with  them  a 
strong  intellectual  stimulation,  and  in 
most  cases  a  widening  of  the  field  of  ob- 
servation and  thought." 


A  Word  to  Mothers. 


Now  that  the  children  are  again  in 
school,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  home  in- 
fluence and  discipline  may  not  be  amiss. 

Do  not  permit  the  children  to  leave 
home  long  before  the  time  of  opening. 
Insist  that  they  go  direct  to  and  from  the 
school  building  and  never  leave  the 
grounds  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  teacher. 

If  necessary  to  take  lunch,  prepare  sep- 
arate lunches,  each  child  caring  for  his 
own. 

Provide  the  necessary  text-books  and 
other  school  supplies  for  each  child,  that 
there  may  be  no  excuses  for  unlearned 
lessons. 

Let  the  children  talk  freely  of  school 
affairs,  but  do  not  encourage  tale-bearing. 
Talk  of  topics  studied  at  school  and  see 
that  lessons  are  partially  prepared  for  the 
next  day. 

Encourage  both  teacher  and  pupils  by 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
on  special  occasions,  take  father  along 
to  see  how  much  the  children  have  im- 
proved and  how  well  behaved  they  are. 

Home  training  is  apparent  in  the  school- 
room, thereofore,  teach  the  children  to  be 
kind  and  polite  to  each  other  and  to  their 
playmates  and  to  respect  and  obey  their 
teacher. 

Send  them  regularly  to  school  and  co- 
operate with  the  teacher  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  the  school  a  success,  and 
the  result  will  be  visible  not  only  in  the 
progress  of  your  own  children,  but  of  the 
entire  school. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Clark. 


Table  Habits. 


From  the  earliest  possible  time  the 
habit  of  eating  slowly  and  chewing  the 
food  very  thoroughly  must  be  insisted 
upon.  If  this  is  begun  at  an  early 
enough  age,  it  is  easily  learned  and" 
will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  later  years.  If  the  child  eats  with 
an  attendant  or  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  he  should  be  allowed  to  talk 
to  a  reasonable  extent;  speech  should 
be  regulated,  not  forbidden.  For  with 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  the  act  of 
speaking  causes  useful  breaks  in  the 
steady  course  of  masticating  and  swal- 
lowing food;  it  allows  the  gastric  con- 
tents to  be  well  mixed  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  provides  an  atmosphere  of 
reasonable  enjoyment  that  a  child  may 
claim  as  well  as  his  elders.  The  rule  that 
children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  is 
capable  of  too  strict  an  interpretation 
that  lends  itself  very  readily  to  petty 
domestic  tyranny.  So  long  as  there  is 
reasonable  and  healthy  discipline  in  the 
household,  -every  child  should  be  allowed 
to  talk,  to  take  part  in  the  family  life,  to 
feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
home  circle,  and  to  realize  that  his  words 
— even  if  they  be  not  heavy  with  wisdom 
—will  receive  the  consideration  and  at- 
tention which  abiding  love  and  a  mild 
toleration  dictate.  The  ordinary  child 
whose  environment  provides  suitable  ex- 
amples of  self-restraint  and  good  man- 
ners learns  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
how  to  conduct  himself  within  sufficent 
bounds  to  be  reckoned  as  a  human  being, 
and  not  as  a  more  or  less  untamed  ani- 
mal.—Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim. 


BEAVER  BOARD 

V  A  /  /A 


Mr.  E.  L.  Tunis  of  Baltimore,  Md..  has  found 
Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  admit  xariely  of 
design  to  mit  am  rovm  in  the  house. 


The  back  of  a  skirt,  especially  a  tight 
one,  often  acquires  a  shiny  look  that  is 
not  removed  by  ordinary  pressing.  It 


Beaver  Bo.trd  hat  mf  only  given  Mr.  J.  R.  Fant  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Oila.,  beautifully  dtngntd  walls  and 
ceilings,  hut  has  made  the  rooms  warmer  in  winter  and 

Next  Time  You  Think 
of  Re-papering 
Don't 

INSTEAD,  investigate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Beaver  Board  for 
Walls  and  Ceilings.  It  will 
relieve  you  forever  from  plaster 
and  of  wall-paper,  and  give 
you  clean,  sanitary  walls  of  pure- 
wood-fibre,  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  which  you  can  paint 
in  attractive  and  tasteful  colors. 


BEAVER  BOARD 

Pure  Wood  Fibre  Walls  and  Ceilings 


Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  are 
made  in  panels  suiting  the  best  mod- 
em ideas  of  interior  design.  They  are 
Monomial,  easily  put  up  in  old  or 
new  buildings,  keep  out  heat,  cold 
and  sound,  save  all  the  delay,  litter, 
trouble  and  confusion  of  lath  and 
plaster,  lumber  or  other  materials. 

&/</  by  builder*'  supply,  lumber,  hardware  and  paint 
dealer,  and  decorators  in  ,izes  to  meet  all  average 
requirements. 

GENUINE  BEAVER  BOARD  has  our  registered 
trade  mark  on  the  back  of  mat  panel  and  sample. 
It  has  also  a  light-cream  color  all  the  way  through, 
that  comes  only  by  the  use  of  sanitary,  durable 
PURE  WOOD  EIBRE.  Insist  on  seeing  both 
trade-mark  and  color  before  buying. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "Beaver  Board 
and  its  Uses"  and  for  details  of  our  free  designing 
aervice.  very  helpful  in  planning,  estimating,  etc. 


Ask  Us  for  Free  Booklet  on  "ARTISTIC 
HOMES,"  Samples,  Information 
Prices,  Ktc. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


80,000 
PEOPLE 
LIVE 


15  Minutes  From 

West 
SACRANENTO 
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Easy  Pumping 

Have  you  had  to  depend  on  the  wind 
for  pumping  water?  The  wind  is  uncer- 
tain—the right  way  is  with  a 

lfh.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

You'l!  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  work— you'll  have  an  engine 
that  will  do  your  pumping  in  a  short  time  and 
be  ready  for  general  service  the  rest  of  the  day. 
To  make  pumping  no  job  at  all,  hitch  this 
engine  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

Then  all  your  pumping  trouble*  go.  You 
have  a  real  outfit  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  strong  and  simple 
—  Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too. 
t      Think  the  combination  over— see    if  it 
wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 

The  Rumely-Olds  3  h.p.  Engine  will  handle 
a  bigger  job— we  have  them  in  all  sizes,  station- 
ary, sHid  mounted  or  portable— so  we're  sure  to 
meet   your  requirements,    and   we  have  the 
proper  pumping  outfit  for  each  size. 
Write  for  the  Olds  Engine  Data-Book  No.  344, 
and  the  special  folder  on  Rumely  Pump 
facks—ask  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 


55. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 

J. 


/lj  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Snn  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
«  npitnl   Paid    up        -        -  $(1,000,000.00 
Mirnlus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 

Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin         Assistant  Cashier 

B.  L.  Jacobs         Assistant  Cashier 

C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  Second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
i  unity  prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
100  Eleventh  St.,  Saa  Fraaclac*. 


is  often  possible  to  remove  the  shine  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  right  side  with  am- 
monia and  water,  equal  parts,  and  then 
ironing  on  the  wrong  side  while  damp. 
It  should  be  well  dried  out  with  the  iron. 
If  the  shine  is  due  to  hard  wear  which 
has  rubbed  the  pile  off,  ammonia  will  not 
improve  it,  and  it  should  be  gently  sand- 
papered. Lay  the  fabric  flat  on  a  table 
and  pass  fine  sandpaper  gently  over  it. 
This  will  bring  up  the  pile,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  so  roughly  as  to  wear  the 
fabric  into  holes. 


"The  Cigarette  Boy." 

There  has  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  California 
and  excellent  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Cigarette  Boy."  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  text  for  the  pupils  but 
rather  as  a  help  to  the  teachers  of  the 
California  public  schools  in  the  difficult 
task,  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  by 
checking  the  use  of  narcotics  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  Formal  -lessons  are  not 
laid  out,  for  the  subject  is  not  one  of 
teaching  by  the  set  lesson,  but  material  is 
supplied  in  the  opinions  and  suggestions 
of  prominent  people  to  provoke  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  suggest 
points  of  attack.  Throughout  the  appeal 
to  the  boy  is  through  his  interest  in  ath- 
letics, in  physical  prowess  and  feats  of 
endurance  of  all  sorts,  to  refrain  from 
that  which  will  only  retard  mental  and 
physical  development  during  the  years  of 
growth  when  he  needs  all  the  power  given 
liim  to  feed  his  muscles  and  his  nerves. 

"Your  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  your 
afterself.  So  live  that  your  afterself — 
the  man  you  ought  to  be — may  in  his  time 
be  possible  and  actual.  Far  away  in  the 
years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.  His  body, 
his  brain,  his  soul,  are  in  your  boyish 
hands.  He  cannot  help  himself.  What 
will  you  leave  for  him?" — LaFollette's 
Magazine. 


When  Water  Is  Boiled. 


Many  housekeepers  think  that  if  their 
drinking  water  is  boiled  they  have  done 
everything  necessary  to  protect  the  fam- 
ily health. 

Thereofore  they  proceed  to  let  it  stand 
around  a  day  or  more  in  pitchers,  often 
not  covered  at  all  or  so  loosely  that  all 
the  impurities  of  the  room  are  absorbed, 
and  the  last  state  of  the  liquid  is  often 
worse  than  when  it  came  from  the  spigot. 

All  water  as  soon  as  boiled  should  be 
put  in  air-tight  bottles. 

The  quart  beer  or  soda-water  bottles 
with  patent  corks  are  the  best,  but  if  one 
does  not  have  them,  quart  jars  with  por- 
celain-lined tops  and  rubber  rings  can  be 
used,  or  even  the  bottles  for  milk  with 
tight-fitting  paper  tops. 

Do  not  put  the  bottles  in  the  refrigera- 
tor until  they  have  cooled  or  both  bottles 
and  ice  will  suffer. 


Smile. 

A  little  seven  yean-  old  girl  who  lived 
with  her  grandparents  was  asked  by  her 
grandma,  who  was  making  a  blue  cham- 
bry  dress  for  her: 

"Myrtle,  how  shall  I  trim  your  dress, 
dear?" 

"Why,  with  young  muslin,  grandma." 

"With  young  muslin!"  said  grandma. 
"Oh  pa,  just  hear  the  child.  She  says  she 
wants  her  dress  trimmed  with  young 
muslin." 

"Well!  You  don't  think  I'd  want  it 
trimmed  with  old  muslin,  do  you?"  said 
the  child  indignantly. 


"The  impudence  of  some  people!"  snap 
ped  Mrs.  Parvenue.  "She  told  somebody 
that  I  did  my  own  washing!" 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Manor  innocently, 
"whose  washing  do  you  do?" 


Always  on  Guard 


No  mattd  where  a  ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat- 
ter how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef- 
forts, do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a  power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen- 
gers are  indebted. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to- 
gether seven  million  other  tele- 
phones in  all  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a  power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  socia' 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  tht 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Lanterns 

Strong  and  Durable 


For  Fishing, 
Camping, 
and  Hard 
Use  Under  AL 
Conditions. 


Give  steady,  bright  light. 
Easy  to  clean  and  rewick. 
Don't  blow  out  in  the  wind. 


Easy  to  Light. 
Don't  Smoke. 
Don't  Leak. 


AT  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
461  Market  Street. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com 
mission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Oases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep. 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Storktan,  Cal. 
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(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

All  Coast  markets  have  shown  a  rather 
easy  tendency  in  values  of  late,  and  while 
the  local  quotations  on  most  grades  show 
no  change,  buyers  are  holding  off  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  decline.  There  is  no  trad- 
ing except  for  current  requirements, 
which  are  only  moderate. 

California  Club   $157Va@1.60. 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club   1.57y2@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67»/j@1.72 \t. 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  speculative  market  has  a  firmer 
tone  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and  the 
same  influence  is  felt  in  spot  values,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  quotable  change. 
Holders  are  firm  in  their  views,  but  the 
local  demand  for  feed  is  limited. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .. $1.45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.32V.,@1.40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  has  been  no  change,  either  in 
conditions  or  prices.  Trading  is  very 
light,  with  fair  supplies  but  little  demand. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.9U 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1-50  @1.55 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.30 

CORN. 

Values  have  not  yet  been  established 
on  California  corn,  though  a  few  lots  are 
offered  here.  Eastern  corn  is  quiet  lo- 
cally, and  prices  tend  downward,  with 
liberal  offerings  in  the  East. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1-70 

RYE. 

Values  are  almost  entirely  nominal,  as 
there  is  no  apparent  demand,  though 
several  lots  are  offered  at  irregular  fig- 
ures. 

Rye,  Per  cti   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  bean  situation  at  present  is  unin- 
teresting and  featureless.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  prices  lor  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  while  all  lines  are  steadily 
held  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct  tend- 
ency to  greater  firmness.  Eastern  buy 
ers  are  still  coming  out  for  mixed  cars, 
but  there  is  no  movement  of  a  large  na- 
ture, and  the  total  movement  is  only  mod- 
erate. Country  stocks  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  if  anything  were  offered 
it  would  probably  receive  little  interest. 
Quotations  represent  prices  in  the  local 
market. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.50  ©4.65 

Large  Whites    4.20  @4.35 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Canary  seed  has  taken  another  jump, 
and  the  small  offerings  are  firmly  held 
at  the  advance.  Other  lines  stand  as  be- 
fore, most  descriptions  receiving  only 
limited  attention. 

Alfalfa    15    @16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    5Vi@  6  c 

Hemp    3V*»<8>  4  c 

Millet    *%4V  3  < 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  prices,  and 
conditions  are  about  as  for  some  time 
past,  the  demand  being  normal  for  this 
season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.09 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  (5)5.20 

Superfine    3-90  @*.10 

Oregon  and  Washington  .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  still  fairly  heavy  and  while 
the  local  demand-  is  not  particularly 
heavy,  the  arrivals  have  been  cleaned  up 
with  little  difficulty.  Values  show  little 
firmness  except  on  strictly  fancy  grades, 
of  which  very  little  is  arriving.  On  most 
grades  values  are  weak,  though  not  quota- 
bly  lower.  Crop  conditions  are  still  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  while  more  rain 
is  wanted,  the  growing  crop  everywhere 
looks  good.  Supplies  in  the  southern 
markets  are  in  excess  of  present  needs, 
and  there  Is  little  demand  from  that 
quarter.  Alfalfa  hay  is  now  the  cheap- 
est feed  available,  and  there  is  a  large 
movement  in  the  interior,  though  the 
heavy  supply  has  prevented  any  material 
advance. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00020.00 

do  No.  2    15.OO@18.O0 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00®  16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay   9.00(3)10.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  is  little  change  to  report,  the 
general  demand  being  only  moderate. 
Oilcake  meal  is  offered  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  is  cheaper,  while  rolled  bar- 
ley continues  to  advance. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ion  $18.50^19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    39.00@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34. 00.@ 35.00 

Middlings    34.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barlej    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

A  few  fancy  repicked  onions  are  held 
above  quotations,  but  general  offerings  are 
still  easy,  supplies  exceeding  the  demand. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  market  is 
the  increasing  arrivals  of  asparagus,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  which  is  now  ar- 
living  daily  from  the  river  district.  This 
has  brought  au  end  to  the  extreme  prices, 
though  choice  lots  still  bring  good  fig- 
ures. Supplies  of  rhubarb  are  also  in- 
creasing, but  60  far  values  have  been  well 
maintained.  There  was  a  heavy  over- 
stock of  Southern  lettuce  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  considerable  old  stock  has  been 
sold  at  low  prices.  Celery  is  also  lower. 
Green  peppers  and  cucumbers  are  higher, 
and  peas  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
arrivals  being  irregular.  Mushrooms  are 
lower,  with  a  considerable  increase  in 
supplies. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   50@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1Vj@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   $  1.50@  1.65 

Cucumbers,  per  box   3.00@  3.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  ,   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Celery,  crate   2.00@  2.50 

Rhubarb,  lb   6@  11c, 

Mushrooms,  box   30@  75c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   6@  7c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  35c 

Lettuce,  crate   50@  1.25 

Eggplant,  lb   30@  35c 

Green  Peas,  lb   10@  16c 

Asparagus,  lb   15@  35c 

POTATOES. 

No  change  is  noted  in  prices,  and  the 
market  is  running  along  in  the  same  rut 
as  for  some  time  past,  supplies  being  far 
beyond  local  requirements,  while  them 
has  so  far  been  no  important  demand  for 
shipment. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.90@2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  dressed  turkeys  are  larger 
than  for  some  time  past,  but  much  of  the 
stock  in  is  rather  poor  condition,  and  as 
there  is  no  special  demand,  prices  are 
slightly  lower.  Large  broilers  are  also 
lower,  though  everything  else  is  firmly 
held.  Eastern  supplies  are  still  moderate, 
and  California  chickens  come  in  rather 
slowly,  keeping  the  market  well  cleaned 
up  under  a  normal  demand. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   25    (ft  27    c  ft 


Guaranteed  Gas  Engines 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 


Here's  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  new  high- 
grade  standard  gas  engine  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion. We  are  overstocked  on  the  following 
sizes,  hence  this  price-cutting  sale. 


1  Vi  H.  P.  Horizontal  Type,  $  39.50  F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 


4     "  " 

6  "  " 
8  "  " 
12  "  " 


88.00  "  ' 

154.00  "  "  "  " 

200.00  "  "  "  " 

310.00  "  "  "  " 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  GAS  ENGINE  HERE'S  A 
CHANCE  TO  GET  ONE  AT  SMALL  COST 

Further  Particulars  Upon  Request 

Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 


37  California  St. 


San  Francisco 


AJAX 


GAS 

TRACTION 


ENGINE 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and  economical  traction  engine 
on  the  market^  It  uses  gasoline  or  distillate,  will  turn  in  its  own 
length  and  has  sufficient  power  for  all  purposes.  Will  operate  on  ANY 
kind  of  ground  and  has  a  power  steering  device.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  literature  to  Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

37  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

are  expert  installers  of  high-grade  pumping  ma- 
chinery driven  by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is  of  true  and  tried 
merit. 

ALL  INSTALLATIONS  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT    FREE    UPON  REQUEST. 
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Fryers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50(g)  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed   22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

The  week  opened  with  a  little  more 
firmness,  but  extras  have  dropped  back  to 
the  quotation  of  a  week  ago,  and  are  only 
steady  as  quoted.  Arrivals  are  fair,  and 
supplies  ample  for  local  needs. 

Thu.  Pri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...33  33  33  35  34  34  y, 
Firsts   31      31      31V,  31V,  32      32 % 

EGGS. 

The  expected  decline  in  eggs  has  oc- 
curred, and  during  the  entire  week  extras 
have  been  quoted  below  20c,  the  present 
figure  being  the  lowest  of  the  season.  Ar- 
rivals are  very  heavy,  and  there  is  no 
business  at  present  either  for  shipment 
or  storage,  the  storage  situation  being  un- 
satisfactory. The  market  is  described  as 
steady  at  present  quotations,  but  supplies 
are  still  excessive. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  18  V>  19  V,  18  V,  19      18  V>  17  V> 

Firsts   18      18      17      18     17%  16V. 

Pullets...  16  V2  16%  16%  17     17  16 
CHEESE. 

Plats  and  Y.  A.'s  show  a  firmer  tone 
than  for  some  weeks  past,  both-  grades 
being  quoted  higher.  Monterey  cheese, 
however,  continues  plentiful  and  easy. 

Fancy  California  Plats,  per  lb  17M>c 

Firsts   15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16@16V>c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  local  demand  for  apples  has  been 
fair  for  the  last  week,  with  quite  a  large 
movement  on  some  days,  but  on  the  whole 
the  situation  shows  hardly  any  improve- 
ment. Supplies  appear  to  be  about  as 
heavy  as  before,  and  dealers  are  getting 
anxious  to  sell,  though  fancy  stock  is  still 
held  at  full  prices.  Values  stand  as  last 
quoted. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40 @  60c 

Bellefluer    65c(g>  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  3'/>  to  4- 

tier   85  1.35 

Common    40(g)  60c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  is  dragging  as  for  some 
time  past,  and  packers  report  a  somewhat 
easier  feeling  in  several  lines,  although 
prices  on  all  descriptions  stand  as  last 
week.  There  is  no  local  business  of 
any  consequence,  and  neither  Eastern  nor 
export  buyers  are  taking  any  interest,  al- 
though a  revival  of  Eastern  business  is 
expected  before  long.  Apricots  and 
peaches  are  well  out  of  growers'  hands, 
but  packers  are  well  supplied  and  do 
not  look  for  any  shortage.  Apples  are 
entirely  neglected,  with  heavy  offerings, 
and  there  is  still  a  large  tonnage  of  prunes 
in  the  country,  with  no  present  demand 
for  anything  in  this  line.  Many  growers 
are  holding  out  for  better  values,  but 
there  is  some  tendency  to  accept  the 
prices  quoted  or  even  less.  Raisins  are 
not  moving,  and  while  the  prices  offered 
have  not  been  reduced,  packers  show  lit- 
tle disposition  to  buy.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"While  trade  in  both  spot  and  forward 
shipment  goods  is  never  active  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  dullness  now  exist- 
ing seems  to  be  more  pronounced  than 
usual.  The  underlying  cause  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  very  light  consuming  trade, 
which  is  variously  assigned  to  a  very  mild 
winter  up  to  the  present  time,  competition 
of  cheap  fresh  fruits,  particularly  apples, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  retail  trade  to 
encourage  consumption  by  making  prices 
that  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  present 
wholesale  cost  than  to  those  upon  which 
original  purchases  were  made. 

"The  slack  demand  for  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ments of  California  prunes  is  inducing 
some,  at  least,  of  the  packers  on  the 
Coast  to  make  price  concessions.  Offer- 
ings of  40s  in  Santa  Clara  stock  are  made 
here  on  a  4c  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis, 
while  from  some  quarters  50s  to  90s  are 
available  on  a  2y2c  Coast  bulk  four-size 
basis. 

"There  is  little  doing  in  apricots  on  the 
spot,  but  apparently  no  demand  for  fu- 


tures. Forward  shipment  prices  on  these 
two  varieties  seem  to  be  held  with  confi- 
dence, in  spite  of  the  slack  demand. 

"Raisins  on  the  spot  remain  dull,  and 
no  interest  seems  to  be  shown  in  forward 
shipments  from  the  Coast.  The  market 
has  an  easy  tone,  though  prices  are  with- 
out quotable  change." 

(.New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3V2@  5  c 

Apricots    9    @10  c 

Figs:  White    3%@  4V2c 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    @5  c 

Prunes:   4-size  basis   2%@  3y2c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    4    @  4y2c 

Hears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2 14®  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3V2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  markets  in  the  East  are 
still  in  poor  shape,  but  ought  to  pick  up 
soon,  as  but  very  little  California  fruit 
is  being  sent  out.  Last  week  less  than 
200  cars  of  navels  were  sent  East,  and 
so  far  this  season  only  about  5300  cars 
have  been  shipped.  A  year  ago  at  this 
time  about  1000  cars  a  week  were  rolling 
East.  Prices  at  Eastern  auctions  are  very 
low,  caused  by  frozen  fruit  and  fear  of  it. 

At  New  York,  Monday,  February  17th, 
the  citrus  auction  showed  prices  averag- 
ing from  $1.10  to  $3.40  per  box,  with 
most  of  the  sales  being  around  the  $1.60 
mark.  The  Pittsburgh  price  was  a  little 
lower  than  the  above,  while  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  showed  about 
the  New  York  average.  Lemons  were  also 
lower,  though  the  prices  are  still  good. 
At  the  various  auction  points  the  prices 
varied  from  $3.05  to  $5.15  per  box. 

The  way  the  orange  trees  are  recuper- 
ating from  the  effect  of  the  frost  in  most 
districts  is  very  gratifying.  New  growth 
is  starting,  aud  blossoming  will  be  earlier 
than  usual,  giving  promise  that  the 
groves  will  be  in  good  condition  next  sea- 
son. 

The  San  Francisco  market  shows  little 
change,  though  the  local  demand  is  per- 
haps a  little  better.  Supplies  of  oranges, 
however,  are  still  rather  heavy,  and  of- 
ferings of  frosted  fruit  are  large.  With 
limes  out  of  the  market,  small  lemons 
still  bring  high  prices,  though  ordinary 
lemons  are  easier.  Grapefruit  is  scarce, 
good  Florida  stock  bringing  $5.50. 
Oranges,  per  box- 
Navels,  good  to  fancy  $2.00®  3.00 

Frosted    50c@  1.00 

Tangerines    1.00®  2.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    1.50®  3.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50®  7.00 

Choice    5.00®  6.00 

Standard    3.50®  4.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

California  stock  is  closely  cleaned  up 
everywhere,  few  dealers  having  complete 
assortments,  and  values  are  firmly  held. 
Trading  is  limited  both  by  the  scarcity 
and  the  absence  of  any  heavy  demand  at 
this  season.  With  nothing  offered  in  the 
country,  local  market  prices  are  quoted. 

A  Imonds — 

Nonpareils    17y>c 

I  X  L    16V»c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Drakes    12V2c 

Languedoc    HV2c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15y,c 

No.  2    lOV.c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Local  supplies  have  been  considerably 
reduced,  the  demand  being  fair  for  this 
season,  and  with  little  offered  for  ship- 
ment there  is  an  upward  tendency  in 
prices,  especially  on  the  fancy  grades. 

Comb,  white   12y2@14V2c 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    ®10  c 

Amber   6V2@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  has  not  yet  been  much  business, 
but  the  market  is  fairly  firm,  and  local 
handlers  are  holding  out  for  the  prices 
quoted. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @26  c 


HOPS. 

Fancy  stock  is  quoted  a  little  higher 
on  inquiries  for  shipment,  but  there  is 
no  great  activity,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
being  cleaned  up. 

1912  crop   12%@21  c 

WOOL. 

Local  buyers  are  not  yet  taking  any 
interest,  as  nothing  is  offered  from  the 
spring  clip,  and  no  activity  is  expected 
for  several  weeks  at  least. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 
Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

The  spring  demand  for  stock  for  city 
use  is  starting  off  in  good  shape,  with 
many  inquiries  from  local  buyers  for  all 
classes  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  lack 
of  rain  seems  to  be  keeping  down  the 
country  demand,  though  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  inquiry  from  outside  buyers, 
and  all  arrivals  in  the  near  future  are 
expected  to  find  ready  sale.  Several  large 
lots  of  Oregon  and  Utah  stock,  as  well  as 
a  good  many  ordinary  horses  from  near- 
by points,  are  being  auctioned  this  week. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180@225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Live  Stock. 

All  descriptions  of  live  stock  are  very 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  rather  slow  de- 
mand for  dressed  meat,  and  a  further 
advance  is  noted  in  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  heavy  hogs.  Dressed  meats  are 
unchanged,  young  veal  being  rather  easy. 

Steers:   No.  1     7%®  7%c 

No.  2    6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%®  6y2c 

No.  2   5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4V2c 

Calves:    Light    7 14c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    <Q)  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   "tV±@  7V,c 

150  to  250  lbs   7V®  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   714®  71/2C 

Prime  Wethers    5%@  6  C 

Ewes    5    @  5%c 

Lambs    7    @  7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    llVi@liy2c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Yearlings    11  @llV2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9y>@10y2c 

Ewes    9    @10  c 

Spring  Lambs   12    @13  c 

Dressed  hogs    liy>@12  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  in  some  lines, 
and  prices  are  steadily  maintained,  al- 
though there  is  no  particular  firmness  to 
the  market.  Quotations  show  only  a  few 
minor  changes. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  %c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12V2@13y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2@13y2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13»/2c 

Kip    14y2@15y2c 

Veal    17    @18  c 

Calf    17    @18  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25®  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

riheep  Skins- 
Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 

Lambs   35(0)  70c 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED 
We  have  from  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  of 
New  York  two  new  books  of  great  in- 
terest to  young  farmers.  One  of  the  books 
is  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  the  new  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  California,  entitled  "The  Young  Farm- 
er: Some  Things  He  Should  Know."  The 
following  table  of  contents  will  indicate 
the  nature  of  splendid  suggestions  and 
advice  in  pointing  out  the  things  the 
young  farmer  ought  to  know:  Essentials 
of  Success,  Means  of  Acquiring  Land. 
Farm  Organization,  Opportunities  in  Ag- 
riculture, Where  to  Locate,  Size  of  Farm. 
Selection  of  Farm,  The  Farm  Scheme,  The 
Rotation  of  Crops,  The  Equipment,  How 
to  Estimate  Profits,  Grain  and  Hay  Farm- 
ing, The  Cost  of  Farming  Operations,  The 
Place  of  Intensive  Farming,  Reasons  for 
Animal  Husbandry,  Returns  from  Ani- 
mals, Farm  Labor,  Shipping,  Marketing, 
Laws  Affecting  Land  and  Labor.  Rural 
Legislation,  Rural  Forces.  Illustrated. 
288  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

The  other  book  received  is  by  Prof. 
C.  W.  Burkett,  "First  Principles  of  Feed- 
ing Farm  Animals."  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  best  illustrated  book 
on  feeding  the  animals  of  the  farm.  As 
its  title  indicates,  the  book  discusses  the 
first  principles  of  stock  feeding.  It  is  of 
simple  construction,  takes  up  the  subject 
step  by  step,  making  it  possible  for  the 
practical  man  or  student  to  understand 
fully  both  the  science  and  the  practice 
of  this  important  subject.  The  book  is 
more  than  a  statement  of  principles;  it 
i?  an  interpretation  of  the  entire  science 
of  feeding.  Illustrated.  5  by  7  inches. 
355  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

We  trust  that  all  of  our  subscribers 
who  were  expecting  to  receive  the  Etters- 
burg  strawberry  plants  have  been  sup- 
plied. Ir  you  did  not  get  yours,  read  the 
article  of  Mr.  Etter's  in  this  issue,  then 
write  to  him  or  this  office.  The  dozen 
plants  sent  by  Mr.  Etter  to  us  arrived 
last  Saturday  in  fine  condition.  Regard- 
ing the  work  in  getting  all  the  orders 
through  the  mail,  Mr.  Etter  writes:  "It 
is  some  little  work  to  get  out  all  those 
packages,  but  I  am  more  desirous  of  doing 
it  right  that,  of  careless  packing  and 
mailing.  The  mail-carrier  has  all  he 
can  handle,  and  the  Miss  at  the  post- 
office  says  she  is  nearly  'licked'  to  death. 
She  has  bought  up  all  the  parcels  post 
stamps  in  the  nearby  offices  and  ordered 
more.  She  says  she  will  have  every  post- 
office  in  the  State  at  her  finger  tips  be- 
fore she  gets  through  'zoning'  all  the 
packages." 

One  of  our  subscribers  at  San  Jose 
v/rites  us  on  February  16th,  saying  that, 
his  plants  were  received  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  are  the  best  rooted  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  has  ordered  from  Mr.  Etter 
100  more  plants.  Another  party  writes 
from  Orosi,  on  the  17th,  that  his  plants 
arrived  in  fine  condition.  We  want,  and 
we  know  that  Mr.  Etter  wants,  every- 
one to  whom  plants  were  sent  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied. 


An  active  demand  in  California  foi 
stock  is  proven  by  the  statement  of  T. 
S.  Glide,  of  Davis,  who  says  he  has  sold 
completely  out  of  bulls  and  could  have 
disposed  of  one  hundred  more.  He  says 
in  a  note  to  us  that  he  received  a  great 
many  inquiries  from  people  who  read  his 
ad.  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Mr.  Glide 
will  soon  have  his  announcement  in  our 
columns,  offering  some  exceptionally  fine 
rams  from  the  bucks  he  imported  from 
England  two  years  ago. 


Glenn  county,  which  has  been  without 
a  horticultural  commissioner,  has  come 
into  the  ranks  of  the  live  horticultural 
counties,  governmentally,  that  is,  as  the 
county  has  been  the  livest  of  the  live  the 
last  couple  of  years.  Carl  L.  Levy  is  the 
new  commissioner. 


The  Natomas  Consolidated  is  planning 
to  build  a  town  at  Jura,  which  is  on  the  1 
line  of  the  Sacramento  &  Placerville  rail- 
road.   The  place  is  located  at  a  newly 
developed  irrigated  district. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  Immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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Pump  - 
durability 

"THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  In  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  always 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909-10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Jackson  Direct  Connected 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

EMBODY  ALL  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 


.liit'kHon  "11)12' 


Patented. 

Direct  Connected  Pump. 


TIiIm  Id  tlie  r<  suli  of  yearn  of  Mpeclal- 
laattom,    deaicainsj;   and   tenting  nlonx 

N<'i<-Utlfl<-  linen. 

The  ••I1I12"  Jackaon  Balancing  Device 
1m  a  valuable  feature  "hlcli  operate* 
autamntleally  and  permits  the  pump  to 
be  run  with  practically  no  attention. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47,  which  describes  all  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.        Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  Simplest  Spreader  Made 


No  Clutches    No  Chains 

No  A&utments   /j0M i/&M 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Vp  to  this  time  every  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
came  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
different.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  U 
nnthine  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
Cresses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouhle. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
cr.sy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
x  ady  lor  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 

AU  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
axle.  There 
are  no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
sets  of  gears 
All  strains  and 


Beater  on  Axle 


to  get  out  of  order, 
Cresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
ere  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
cr  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

I'ower  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
nssd  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft-Few  Porta 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  sets 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
.         in  the  front  wheels 
Iu>ller  Bearing     and  two  on  the  main 
n  :le  and  beater.    They  reduce  the  draft 
i..aterially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  are  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


Out  of  Gear 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  with. 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  spread- 
er  at  all 
times.Each  | 
lorkf  ul  is  ' 
placed  ex- 
actly where 

it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

No  Adjustments 

On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust* 
menu  are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
madc.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  the  machine 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a 
stop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  clutch 
used. 

Positive  Non-Racing  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  spread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 

Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 
Modern  Railwau  Bridge 

Both  the  side  sills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  inside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  largi 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  these! 
cross  sills  can  be  kept* 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity  and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 

Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Sueelnl  features  to  reduce  operating 
ooatN  morkeil  oat  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  MarysvUle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"KT"  GateS  311(1  ValVeS  irrigati 

M  Ja  We  are  the  original  builders  of  Irriga-  C»/ctf»m 


ion 

Systems 


tion  systems.  Our  Gates  and  Valves  are 
perfected  products  of  years  of  experience  as  practical  irrigators  and  manu- 
facturers. We  can  prove  our  claim  to  having  the  system  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  returns  on  the  Investment,  from  the  standpoints  of  initial  cost,  ease 
of  operation  and  saving  of  water  and  labor.  Cut  out  this  ad,  mall  to  us  and 
we  will  forward  out  booklet  on  Modern  KELLAR  -  THO  MASON  CO. 
Irrigation  Methods.  1226  E.  28th  St.,  LOS  Angeles,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 

Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

and  valves.  

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  alt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  «0  Market  Street.  Ssn  Fnncisie 
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DAIRY  BUILDINGS  AND  PLANS. 

In  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  recently  issued, 
the  secretary,  F.  "W.  Andreasen,  has'prepared  the  plans  for  dairy  barns 
along  lines  that  investigations  and  experience  have  proved  best  for 
sanitation  and  convenience.  These  were  prepared  as  a  result  of  the 
great  number  of  inquiries  on  dairy  construction  and  should  be  of  great 
value.  Both  illustrations  and  the  explanation  are  used  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  ground  plan  shows  a  good  location  for  the  buildings  of  a  dairy. 
First,  it  should  be  determined  from  what  quarter  the  prevailing  winds 
come,  and  the  location  of  the  milk  or  separator  house  should  be  such 
that  the  wind  blows  from  the 
milk -house  to  the  stable  and  not 
so  that  the  odors  and  dust  from 
the  stable  are  carried  to  the  milk- 
house. 

Clean  Milk.  — The  milk-house 
should  be  convenient  to  the  stable, 
so  that  the  milker  will  carry  the 
milk  to  the  house  as  soon  as  he 
has  one  bucket  full.  The  prac- 
tice of  each  milker  having  two 
buckets  and  putting  one  down  on 
the  floor  behind  the  cow  while  he 
is  filling  the  other  is  bad.  First, 
dirt  and  excrement  get  into  it ; 
second,  the  milk  takes  up  odors 
from  the  stable,  and  the  quicker 
it  is  taken  out  the  better ;  third, 
if  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  milk- 
house  and  run  over  a  cooler,  bac- 
terial development  will  be  retard- 
ed. The  immediate  cooling  of  the 
milk  is  as  important  where  butter 
or  cheese  is  to  be  made  from  it 
as  it  is  where  market  milk  is  pro- 
duced, because  the  bacteria  that 
develop  in  the  milk  while  it  has 
animal  heat  in  it  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  butter  and  cheese  making. 
For  these  reasons,  the  location  of 
the  milk-house  has  been  marked 
on  the  ground  plan  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  cow 
stable. 

It  is  planned  that  the  floor  of 
this  stable  should  be  so  construct- 
ed that  the  urine  or  manure  can- 
not soak  through  it  and  remain  underneath  to  ferment  and  decay. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  making  it  of  concrete. 

Milk-house  Location.— The  space  between  the  cow  stable  and  the 
milk-house  should  be  a  passageway,  so  that  the  air  can  have  free  cir- 
culation, but  the  roof  of  the  milk-house  should  extend  over  it  and  con- 
nect with  the  stable.  There  should  be  a  self-closing  door  in  the  stable 
and  also  in  the  milk-house,  so  that  not  more  than  one  of  them  would 
be  open  at  the  same  time. 

The  milking-shed  as  shown  will  stanchion  eighty-eight  cows.  If  only 
half  that  number,  or  up  to  sixty  cows,  are  to  be  kept  on  the  place,  a 
milking-shed  accommodating  two  rows  of  cows  and  with  an  ordinary 
roof  would  be  the  most  practical,  as  plenty  of  light  can  be  procured  by 
having  wiudows  on  each  side.  The  feed  alleys  could  then  be  on  each 
side  of  the  shed  next  to  the  walls. 

Hay  Barn.— If  hay  is  to  be  fed  during  part  of  the  season,  a  place 
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to  store  it  must  be  provided,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where 
it  rains  occasionally.  At  one  end  of  the  milking-shed  is  the  ground 
plan  of  a  barn  in  which  to  store  the  hay.  One  side  of  this  can  form 
one  end  of  the  milking  shed.  At  the  end  of  each  feeding  alley  should 
be  a  chute  where  hay  can  be  thrown  down,  which  should  be  done  directly 
af  tei"  .he  cows  are  turned  out  and  the  stable  cleaned.  No  hay  should 
be  handled  in  the  milking-shed  while  the  cows  are  being  milked,  nor 
just  before  milking.  The  hay  barn  shown  in  this  cut  is  40  by  80  feet 
and  will  hold  about  128  tons  of  loose  hay,  not  counting  what  could  go 
in  the  roof. 

The  law  provides  that  cows  shall  not  be  milked  within  50  feet  of 
any  accumulation  of  manure,  or  within  50  feet  of  a  horse  stable.  If 
the  driveway  between  the  stanchions  and  the  hay  barn  is  left  as  wide 

as  indicated  in  these  plans  (1_! 
feet  ),  the  hay  barn  could  be  built 
somewhat  narrower,  which  would 
make  it  easier  to  stow  away  the 
hay,  and  the  distance  between  the 
cows,  horses  and  manure  pits 
would  still  meet  the  requirements 
.  of  the  law. 

Corral. — In  order  to  keep  the 
surroundings  of  the  milking-shed 
and  milk-house  clean,  the  cows 
should  never  be  allowed  to  linger 
around  these  buildings.  There 
should  be  doors  in  the  shed  at  the 
end  where  the  milk-house  is  situ- 
ated, but  they  should  only  be  used 
as  exits  in  case  of  a  fire. 

A  passageway  through  the  hay 
barn  12  feet  wide  and  about  8 
feet  high,  through  which  the  cows 
should  enter,  is  marked  in  this 
ground  plan.  They  would  then  al- 
ways gather  around  this  door  at 
feeding  time  and  the  surroundings 
of  the  milking-shed  could  be  as 
free  from  contamination  as  the 
surroundings  of  a  dwelling  house. 
It  is  around  the  door  where  they 
enter  the  stable  that  the  whole 
herd  will  stand,  sometimes  for 
hours,  and  their  droppings  are 
tramped  into  the  ground  when  it 
is  wet  and  later  ground  into  dust. 

The  milking-shed  need  not  be 
ft need  off  so  that  the  cows  cannot 
come  near  it.   It  can  be  in  the  pas- 
ture, as  the  fact  that  they  come 
come  up  to  it  occasionally  to  eat  the  grass  would  not  cause  any  con- 
tamination, but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  around  the  milk- 
house. 

Manure  Disposal. — The  best,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of 
the  manure  would  be  to  place  it  in  a  manure  spreader  and  haul  it 
onto  the  land  every  day.  The  manure  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late within  50  feet  of  the  stable,  nor  within  100  feet  of  the  milk-house. 
If  it  cannot  be  hauled  away  every  day,  manure  pits  should  be  pro-, 
vided  back  of  the  hay  barn  and  the  gangway  through  it  by  which 
the  cows  enter  the  shed  could  be  used  to  wheel  the  manure  through. 
The  manure  pits  should  be  of  concrete,  except  the  heavy  doors  on 
each  side,  which  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  taken 
away  when  it  was  desired  to  remove  the  manure. 

The  pits  should  be  covered,  but  doors  shoulrl  be  provided  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  275.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  ai  5  p.m.,  Feb.  25,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.50 

25.51 

30.83 

48 

:;2 

Red  Bluff 

.40 

13.61 

17.25 

60 

34 

.12 

5.50 

13.69 

60 

32 

San  Francisco  .. 

.34 

9.25 

15.99 

60 

42 

.06 

4.02 

11.42 

62 

30 

1.40 

4.19 

6.33 

56 

30 

Independence... 

1.20 

3.69 

6.22 

48 

16 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.38 

6.17 

13.63 

56 

32 

Los  Angeles  

7.58 

11.93 

10.68 

56 

40 

San  Diego  

1.79 

5.23 

6  93 

60 

40 

The  Week. 


The  rain  has  been  a  great  joy,  and  the  measure 
of  it,  here  and  there,  is  given  in  the  table  above. 
The  downpour  seems  to  have  been  enough  for 
present  needs  everywhere  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  in  some  places.  It  seemed  defective  in 
point  of  distribution  surely  to  those  who  were 
in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  and  found  the  sloping 
streets  turned  into  wide  sluice-boxes  and  the  level 
ones  into  mill-ponds,  but  Los  Angeles  gets  out  of 
such  trouble  about  as  fast  as  it  gets  into  it.  and 
is  quite  willing  to  suffer  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
its  rural  environment,  which  certainly  needed  its 
share  of  the  deluge.  The  rain  will  put  a  new  face 
on  very  large  areas  of  the  State,  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  the  last  freaky  feature  of  this  year's  weather, 
people  will  like  it  all  the  more.  We  shall  go  into 
March  in  good  shape  and  the  normal  behavior  of 
March  will  see  things  through  to  full  production. 


Uplifting  the  Fanners. 

The  social  reformer  seems  to  take  naturally  to 
the  uplifting  of  agriculture;  the  progressive  ex- 
hort er  adheres  to  agricultural  debasement  like  a 
duck's  foot  to  the  mud.  This  has  been  the  fact 
for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  true  that  the  empire 
builders  of  classic  times  lifted  the  farmers  by  the 
neck,  and  those  of  recent  times  lift  them  by  the 
pockets  of  their  trousers,  but  what  matter  is  that 
so  long  as  they  go  up.  And  it  seems  to  he  a 
world  pastime  now.  We  have  had  our  American 
forms  of  uplift  in  operation  for  several  years,  and 
now  the  elevation  of  farming  is  the  basis  of  ad- 
vanced English  statesmanship.  One  might  tlrnk 
that  the  following  words  were  from  an  oration  by 
one  of  our  jingo  statesmen  :  but  no.  they  are  from 
n  speech  of  a  British  Cabinet  minister.  David 
Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  "The 
foremost  task  of  Liberalism  in  the  near  future  is 
the  regeneration  of  rural  life — the  emancipation 
of  the  land  of  this  country  from  the  paralyzing 
grip  of  a  rusty,  effete  and  unprofitable  system." 
And  this  does  sound  a  little  strange  when  one  re- 


members what  has  been  said  about  the  prosperity, 
independence  and  loyalty  of  the  British  farmer — 
the  main  pillar  of  strength  and  durability  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  imagine  Mr.  Kipling  may 
strike  out  at  Mr.  George  about  his  impeachment 
of  British  rural  life,  for  he  has  a  good  sharp  tory 
knife  for  such  disloyalty.  But  that  is  none  of  our 
business — let  them  settle  thai  between  themselves. 
What  will  make  the  British  farmer  madder  than 
the  general  impeachment  will  be  the  specifications, 
like  these:  "  When  the  reports  of  the  investigating 
commission  are  published  they  will  prove  con- 
clusively that  there. are  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  men.  women  and  children  living 
under  conditions  with  regard  to  wages,  housing 
and  the  rest  of  labor  conditions,  which  ought  to 
make  this  great  empire  hang  its  head  with  shame. 
They  will  prove  by  unchallengable  facts  that  this 
rich  country  does  not  provide  decent  homes  for 
the  laborers  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  is 
vital  to  our  very  existence." 

We  presume  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that  so 
far  as  the  statement  refers  to  ancestral  land 
owners,  who  treat  their  tenants  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  do  much  better  than  they  do  in  pro- 
viding for  their  laborers,  but  the  false  light  which 
is  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  the  inference 
that  the  actual  producer  of  food  products  is  grind- 
ing the  face  of  his  laborers  in  that  shameful  way. 
That  inference  is  wrong,  according  to  our  best 
knowledge  and  belief.  It  is  not  the  disposition  of 
the  employing  fanner  in  any  enlightened  country 
known  to  us  to  do  that.  He  is  more  apt  to  give 
his  help  all  his  business  will  stand  than  any  other 
employer  known  to  us.  If  the  condition  of  the 
British  farmer  laborer  makes  the  "great  empire 
hang  its  head  with  shame"  it  is  too  bad  certainly. 
The  "great  empire"  ought  to  straighten  up  and 
change  it  all.  Perhaps  that  is  what  Mr.  George 
means  but  dare  not  say  so.  He  just  throws  it  out 
and  it  falls  on  the  crown  of  the  employing  farmer, 
where  it  does  not  belong.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened even  in  this  country. 

Farm  Organization  Not  a  Trust. 

We  get  an  inkling  that  there  may  soon  be  a 
better  understanding  of  this  proposition  before 
long,  and  it  comes  through  Congress  that  both  the 
farm  employer  and  the  farm  laborer  may  be  able 
to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  greater  general 
prosperity  of  the  industry  without  being  arrested 
as  a  bad  trust.  Last  week  in  Congress  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative  Hamill  of  New 
Jersey  was  adopted,  providing  that  no  part  of  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000  authorized  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-trust  law  should  be  expended 
to  prosecute  any  voluntary  organization  of  work- 
ingmen.  A  similar  amendment  applying  to  farm- 
ers' co-operative  organizations,  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Roddenbery  of  Georgia  was  adopted. 
Thus  a  very  important  matter  is  started  on  its 
way.  It  involves  recognition  of  a  principle  of 
organization  for  self  protection  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  more  good  that  the  ringing  out- 
cry of  Chancellor  George,  because  it  is  not  de- 
structive impeachment,  but  constructive  power. 
If  it  prevails,  prohibition  of  the  prosecution  of 
labor  unions  and  farmers'  organizations  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  by  the  Department  of 
.fust ice  will  be  provided.  Tips  is  very  fortunate, 
for  the  threatened  "unscrambling"  of  farmers' 
co-operative  organizations  has  hindered  a  most 
important  movement. 

The  Farmer  Does  Not  Deserve  Denunciation. 

A  demonstration  of  all  that  has  just  been  sug- 
gested may  be  found  in  the  call  for  a  conference 
recently  made  public  at  Chicago  on  this  basis: 
"The  gnat  paradox  of  our  times — the  people  are 


complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
farmer  at  the  same  time  is  finding  that  his  business 
is  not  profitable. "  It  is  a  call  for  a  national  con- 
ference on  marketing  and  farm  credits  to  be  held 
at  a  future  date,  not  announced.  It  is  too  much  to 
claim  that  farming  as  a  whole  it  not  profitable, 
hut  it  is  true  that  it  does  not  pay  up  to  the  popular 
notion  of  it.  .  The  purpose  of  the  conference  will 
be,  of  course,  to  find  out  why  consumers  pay  so 
much  and  producers  get  so  little.  It  is  a  problem 
of  the  ages,  but  effort  should  still  be  made  to 
settle  it.  Chancellor  George  should  arrange  to 
attend  this  conference.  It  might  help  him  in  his 
business. 


Another  Farming  Uplifter. 

While  Chancellor  George  is  putting  a  new  tail 
to  his  political  kite,  let  us  look  at  another  agri- 
cultural uplifter  who  can  claim  a  certain  nossiness. 
Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York  is  a  regular  jack- 
screw  when  it  comes  to  agricultural  elevation;  he 
not  only  jacks  it  up  himself,  but  he  sets  others  to 
jacking.  The  parable  runs  that  a  certain  rich 
man  named  Astor  recently  came  to  Governor  Sul- 
zer to  know  what  he  could  best  do  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  fellow-men.  There  was  a  certain  rich 
man  once  who  was  anxious  about  himself,  but 
Vincent  Astor  is  too  altruistic  for  that.  Governor 
Sulzer  knows  of  many  things  to  do  for  mankind, 
and  he  told  Mr.  Astor  of  nine  things  he  could  do 
for  humanity.  He  reported  that  Mr.  Astor  was 
not  much  interested  until  he  was  told  of  the  needs 
of  agriculture,  and  then  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
spoke:  "That  is  my  field;  that  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do.  I  have  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the 
State  of  New  York  down  along  the  Hudson  river. 
My  father  never  did  anything  with  it.  I  am  going 
to  make  that  farm  an  experimental  farm  along 
scientific  lines,  and  everything  I  do  there  will  be 
told  to  the  people  of  the  country." 

We  have  no  reason  to  discount  Mr.  Astor.  We 
believe  he  means  that  all  the  important  discoveries 
he  makes  will  be  told  to  all  the  people  and  thus 
enable  them  to  do  better,  become  richer  and  more 
happy — so  that  the  great  American  empire  may 
no  longer  hang  its  head  with  shame  for  their  suf- 
ferings. That  is  a  noble  motive,  but  it  occurs  to 
us  that  not  all  those  who  are  at  the  job  of  uplift- 
ing agriculture  can  be  credited  with  such  disin- 
terested philanthropy  as  Mr.  Astor  has.  They 
wish  to  do  something  that  "will  be  told  to  the 
people  of  the  country."  We  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 


Other  Altruisms. 

It  is  really  interesting  how  much  trouble  some 
people  make  when  they  try  to  be  altruistic.  The 
8-hour  law  for  women  workers  is  of  that  class. 
As  we  have  said  before,  it  may  be  a  good  thing 
in  certain  occupations,  but  in  its  agricultural  re- 
lations it  is  a  fright  and  is  being  earnestly  fought 
at  considerable  cost  by  the  women  who  wish  to 
work  with  fruit,  hops  and  other  agricultural 
products  as  the  nature  of  them  requires.  Women 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  earn  money  in  fresh  air, 
is  really  the  size  of  it,  and  they  have  to  fight  for 
it  because  certain  uplifters  wish  to  help  other 
women  working  with  other  things  in  other  places. 
It  is  making  a  great  trouble  and  is  likely  to  crip- 
ple some  farming  industries  unless  these  indus- 
tries are  kept  out  of  the  upward  current.  At  San 
Jose  last  Saturday  there  was  a  large  gathering  of 
fruit  growers  to  protest  against  the  amendment 
which  will  rob  them  of  fruit  handlers.  Not  long 
ago  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  that  fruit  growers 
should  not  employ  Asiatics,  but  give  the  work  to 
our  women  and  children.  Many  of  them  did  that, 
partly  because  of  the  outcry,  partly  because  they 
preferred  to  have  white  help.  They  are  hardly 
settled  in  this  course  before  the  eight-hour  law 
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comes  along  and  will  prevent  people  working  "by 
the  piece"  from  doing  it  as  long  as  they  see  fit. 
And  the  San  Jose  people  had  to  subscribe  money 
to  hire  people  to  tell  the  legislature,  what  the 
legislature  ought  to  know  for  itself,  that  the  eight- 
hour  law  in  agriculture  is  contrary  to  all  history 
and  common  sense.  Besides,  the  San  Jose  fruit 
growers  find  that  a  bill  recently  introduced  in 
Congress,  withholding  from  interstate  commerce 
all  goods  made  in  shops  where  women  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  will  interfere  with  fruit 
canning  and  other  fruit  industries,  and  so  they 
had  to  telegraph  our  congressmen  to  try  to  stop 
that.  We  said  near  the  beginning  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  classic  conquerors  to  uplift  the  farmers 
by  the  neck.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the 
social  conquerors  were  catching  the  same  hold. 

Arbitrary  Roads. 

There  is  another  thing  at  Sacramento  which 
seems  on  its  face  to  be  a  beneficience  perhaps,  but 
the  deeper  one  looks  the  less  he  likes  it.  The  gen- 
eral claim  is  that  small  farms  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  will  be  made  more  accessible,  and  much 
land  now  isolated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  roads 
cannot  be  condemned  across  big  ranches  will  be 
made  easy  of  entry  if  Senate  bill  1025,  by  Larkins, 
becomes  a  law.  Senator  Larkins  proposes  to  con- 
demn for  county  roads  twenty  feet  upon  each 
side  of  section  lines  running  through  agricultural 
land.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  are 
many  blocks  to  enterprise  any  many  hardships  to 
individuals  because  roads  cannot  be  run  through 
large  tracts,  but  to  remedy  that  by  opening  roads 
arbitrarily  through  improved  property  whether 
they  are  needed  or  not  and  without  relation  to 
existing  roads  which  may  not  be  on  section  lines 
is  likely  to  cause  a  great  loss  of  property  and  be 
otherwise  an  intolerable  nuisance.  There  ought 
to  be  ways  (if  there  are  not  already)  by  which 
greatly  needed  roads  can  be  secured,  but  such  a 
general  enactment,  possible  for  the  purpose  of  a 
single  project,  should  certainly  be  carefully  looked 
after  by  owners  of  agricultural  property.  It 
strikes  us  as  unreasonable,  as  any  such  arbitrary 
thing  is  apt  to  be. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Growing  Kale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  several  writers  in  the 
Press  advocate  the  planting  of  kale  as  a  green 
feed  for  cows,  but  they  give  no  details  about 
growing  it.  Should  it  be  started  in  a  hot  bed, 
like  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  or  in  a  well  manured 
bed  in  the  open  garden,  or  may  the  seed  be  planted 
in  the  field  where  it  is  to  remain?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  it?  Will  frost  injure  it?  Is 
there  more  than  one  varietv,  and,  if  so,  which  is 
the  best?— M.  D.  A.,  Willow. 

We  have  given  full  details  in  earlier  issues.  A 
good  garden  bed  will  do  to  start  the  plants,  or 
seed  boxes  in  an  open,  protected  place.  They  do 
not  require  as  much  heat  or  protection  as  toma- 
toes; they  are  like  common  garden  cabbage  in 
their  requirements.  To  get  a  good  stand  the 
plants  should  be  grown  and  transplanted.  Seed 
in  the  open  ground  is  wasteful  of  seed  and  usu- 
ally gives  a  poor  stand.  Start  your  plants  at  once 
and  plant  out  as  soon  as  ready.  They  ought  to 
have  been  started  in  the  fall,  as  the  plants  are  not 
injured  by  our  ordinary  winter  frosts.  The  Ore- 
gon kale  and  the  Jersey  kale  are  best  for  stock 
feeding. 

Strawberry  Plant  Louse. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  two  acres  of  strawberries. 
Last  year  some  part  of  it  was  greatly  injured  by 
insects.    They  are  very  small,  but  there  are  so 
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many  on  one  bush  that  soon  the  leaves  and  crop 
become  pale  and  small.  They  appear  in  April. 
How  can  I  kill  them  or  protect  the  plants?  The 
insect  is  like  this:  (drawing) — N.,  Sanger. 

Our  querist  makes  a  good  drawing  of  an  aphis, 
life  size,  which  proclaims  him  no  mean  artist.  If 
you  have  not  yet  thoroughly  raked  up  and  burned 
all  old  leaves  and  rubbish,  do  it  at  once.  Where 
lice  occur,  this  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the  win- 
ter. Oet  a  good  force  pump  and  cyclone  nozzle, 
which  can  be  held  near  the  ground  to  spray  up- 
ward. Watch  carefully  the  undersides  of  the  new 
leaves  as  they  come  out,  and  as  soon  as  you  can 
see  any  lice,  go  to  spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, soap  solution,  tobacco  tea  or  any  preparation 
which  is  sold  for  plant  lice.  They  are  easy  to  kill ; 
the  trick  is  to  hit  them,  which  is  harder.  Begin 
early  and  keep  at  it  so  they  will  have  no  chance 
to  multiply.  If  you  wait  too  long  you  cannot 
catch  up.  When  your  high,  dry  heat  comes  on, 
the  game  will  be  up  for  them — but  you  must  fight 
early. 

Gumming  of  Young  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  In  working  around  my  peach 
trees  I  find  on  some  a  jelly-like  substance  just 
below  the  top  of  the  ground,  almost  always  at  the 
crown  of  the  seedling  stock.  I  have  examined 
them  closely  with  a  good  glass,  and  can  find  no 
insect  of  any  kind.  The  outer  bark  does  not 
look  healthy,  but  underneath  the  bark  the  wood 
looks  perfectly  healthy.  These  trees  were  set  out 
a  year  ago  this  last  January,  and  made  a  fine 
growth  last  season,  and  are  budding  out  fine  now. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,  and,  if  any- 
thing serious,  what  is  the  remedy?  I  watered 
them  pretty  late  last  fall.  Could  that  be  the 
cause  of  it? — J.  M.,  Plymouth. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  gum  is 
clear  and  not  mixed  with  wood  fiber  and  excre- 
ment, and  that  you  did  not  overlook  the  work 
of  a  root-borer.  If  so.  the  bark  discoloration  and 
gumming  may  hi'  due  to  burning  from  the  hot 
surface  soil.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  water 
may  have  caused  injury  if  it  stood  for  a  time 
in  contact  with  the  bark.  Remove  the  gum, 
whitewash  well,  and  the  tree  will  heal  the  in- 
jury if  it  does  not  cover  too  much  space. 


Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  did  a  little  grafting  last 
spring,  and  as  it  was  my  first  attempt,  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  scions  failed  to  grow.  Now 
what  shall  I  do?  Saw  the-  stub  off  lower  down 
and  try  again,  or  bud  into  one  of  the  sprouts 
that  have  grown  around  the  cut  end?  The  trees 
are  pear  and  cherry.  Also,  I  would  like  you  to 
publish  formula  for  a  good  grafting  wax. — B.  F., 
Hemet. 

You  did  very  well  as  a  beginner  not  to  lose 
more  than  one-tenth.  Saw  off  below  and  graft 
again.  You  might  have  budded  into  one  of  those 
shoots  last  July,  and  if  you  fail  again,  bud  into 
the  new  shoots  next  summer.  We  have  given 
good  grafting  wax  recipes  lately :  one  in  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's  paper  on  tree  diseases  and  another  in  the 
discussion  of  frost  injuries  to  citrus  trees. 

Get  More  Water  Into  the  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  May  I  irrigated  my  18- 
year-old  prune  trees  for  the  first  time,  again  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  last  December.  I  in- 
tended to  plow  after  irrigating,  but  the  soil  re- 
mained too  wet  on  the  surface  until  about  two 
weeks  ago.  The  grass  has  grown  very  little  so 
far  on  account  of  low  temperature.  We  had 
about  as  much  rain  here  as  there  was  in  San  Jose. 
If  no  rain  should  come  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
would  you  advise  me  to  irrigate  then  ?  Should  I 
plow  before  irrigating,  or  should  irrigation  be 
done  before  the  buds  swell?— J.  H.,  Gilroy. 

Unless  your  ground  is  deeply  wet  down  by  the 
rains  which  are  now  coming,  irrigate  it  once,  and 
do  not  plow  before  irrigating.   The  point  is  to  get 


as  much  water  into  the  ground  and  as  much  grass 
growth  on  top  as  you  can  before  the  spring  plow- 
ing. Never  mind  about  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 
The  trees  will  not  be  affected  injuriously  by  get- 
ting a  good  summer  supply  of  water  into  the  soil. 


Meadow  Moles  or  Meadow  Mice. 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  alfalfa  field  I  have  what 
they  call  meadow  moles.  They  are  doing  a  lot 
of  damage.  I  tried  to  drown  them  a  while  ago 
by  irrigating  the  land,  but  as  I  did  not  have  a 
very  big  head  of  water  I  could  not  go  over  it 
fast,  and  they  moved  from  one  check  to  the  other. 
Although  I  drowned  more  than  half  of  them,  I 
would  like  to  know  through  your  paper  if  there 
is  any  other  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Is  there 
any  poison  that  will  do  the  work? — R.  C,  Cor- 
coran. 

Are  they  meadow  moles  or  meadow  mice?  In 
our  boyhood  we  used  to  call  them  wrong.  If 
they  are  really  moles  we  cannot  give  you  a  poi- 
son. If  they  are  mice,  turn  back  a  few  weeks 
to  a  full  discussion  of  the  Nevada  mouse  plague, 
which  gives  full  instructions  of  ways  to  handle 
them  in  alfalfa. 

Cutworms  and  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  method  should  be  used 
to  protect  younji-  fruit  trees  from  cutworms? — 
G.  H.,  Oakley. 

Hoe  around  the  trees  or  vines  and  kill  the  fat, 
greasy  grubs  which  you  will  find  near  the  surface. 
Put  out  a  poisoned  bait  which  the  worms  like  bet- 
ter than  the  foliage,  viz.:  Bran  10  lbs.;  white 
arsenic,  ^2  lb.;  molasses.  1 o  gal.;  water,  2  gals. 
Mix  the  arsenic  with  the  bran  dry.  Add  the 
molasses  to  the  water  and  mix  into  the  bran, 
making  a  moist  paste.  Put  a  tablespoonful  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  or  vine  and  Jock  up  the 
chickens. 

  f 

Spring  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  busy  pruning  prune  trees 
and  the  sap  is  running  pretty  hard.  Will  it  do 
the  trees  any  harm  to  continue  the  pruning?  I 
would  thank  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  I  would  not  continue  if  it  should  hurt 
the  trees. — W.  T.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Go  ahead :  it  will  not  hurt  the  trees,  even  if 
you  prune  while  blossoming. 

THE  OLDEST  BIG  TREE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Dr.  Willis  L.  Jerson.] 

A  comment  by  a  reader  of  the  Rural  Press 
regarding  the  article  on  the  oldest  trees  recently 
published  in  this  journal  leads  me  to  say  that 
while  estimates  or  guesses  regarding  the  age  of 
the  Big  Tree  may  be  valuable  or  interesting,  the 
writer  is  attempting  to  provide  a  new  category  to 
include  only  ages  of  individual  trees  as  precisely 
as  the  ages  can  be  determined.  Estimates  are 
often  very  useful,  but  it  is  now  desired  to  dis- 
tinguish between  estimates  given  as  such,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  exact  and  checked  determinations 
of  an  individual  tree. 

My  attention  is  called  to  an  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  July,  1912,  by  Professor  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
Yale  University.  ''I  have  counted,"  says  Dr. 
Huntington,  "the  rings  of  forty  [Sequoia  gigan- 
teas]  that  were  over  two  thousand  years  of  age. 
of  three  that  were  over  three  thousand,  and  of 
one  that  was  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty."  " 

These  figures  sound  merely  like  round  numbers, 
but  a  reading  of  the  article  shows  the  contrary. 
Dr.  Huntington's  age  studies  were  made  as  part 
of  an  investigation  on  ancient  climate,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  age  limits  of  the  trees  should 
be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  ac- 
curacy. The  work  was  done  in  the  summer  of 
1911,  mainly  in  the  Converse  Basin.  It  may  then 
be  accepted  that  the  oldest  Sequoia  gigantea 
whose  age  has  been  accurately  determined  with 
the  minimum  of  error  is  3150  years. 

University  of  California. 
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Home  Production  of  Bench 
Grafted  Vines. 


Written  for  Ihe  Pacific  Bubal  Press  by 
L.  Boxxi:t  of  the  University  of  California.] 

The  phylloxera  gradually  hut  surely  accom- 
plishes the  destruction  of  the  non-reistant  vine- 
yards of  the  coast  counties.  There,  old  and  young 
vineyards  are  infested  with  it,  and  it  will  require 
a  short  time  for  their  destruction,  especially  if 
the  soil  gets  as  little  water  as  it  has  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  consequences  are  a  rapid 
decrease  of  the  vineyard  area  in  these  counties 
and  a  growing  demand  for  grafted  resistant  vines. 
If  nurserymen  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  vines, 
g rape-growers  may  produce  the  vines  they  need 
for  the  reconstitution  of  their  own  vineyards. 
Tins  home  production  of  bench  grafts  presents 
some  difficulties,  but  they  can  be  solved  with 
satisfaction,  if  the  following  points  are  observed  : 

Choice  of  Resistant  Stock. — The  choice  of  resist 
ant  stock  best  adapted  to  the  soil  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  On  it  depends  the  success  of  the 
vineyard.  Indeed,  a  stock  well  adapted  to  a  soil 
will  grow  well  and  bear  profitable  crops  for  many 
years,  while  a  stock  unsuited  to  a  soil  will  be  the 
cause  of  great  losses.  This  question  of  adaptation 
is  of  much  greater  importance  than  that  of  the 
affinity  between  scion  and  stock.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  proved  that  when  the  resistant  roots  are  well 
adapted  to  the  soil,  almost  all  varieties  of  grape- 
vines they  support  produce  satisfactory  crops.  To 
be  able  to  solve  witli  success  the  problem  of  adap- 
tation, and  avoid  the  mistakes  which  were  made 
in  the  early  attempts  to  reconstitute  vineyards 
with  the  wild  vine  of  California,  as  a  typical  in- 
stance, two  points  must  be  known:  first,  the  soil; 
second,  the  aptitudes  of  the  various  resistant 
stocks. 

For  the  soil,  the  main  factors  to  be  considered 
are  its  physical  constitution,  its  depth,  its  moist- 
ure and  limestone  contents.  The  chemical  compo- 
sition is  a  point  of  secondary  importance  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  stock,  but  it  is  true  that  the  richer 
Die  soil  the  larger  the  vines  and  the  larger  their 
crop.  When  these  soil  factors  are  known,  as  well 
as  the  aptitudes  of  the  resistant  stocks,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  find  out  which  stock  seems  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  soil. 

By  aptitude  of  a  vine  is  meant  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  climate  which  favor  its  growth 
to  the  highest  degree. 

Selection  of  Canes.  Win  n  the  variety  of  stock 
adapted  to  the  soil  has  been  found,  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  select  the  canes  with  which  to  graft. 
This  selection  must  be  made  with  both  stock  and 
sc:on. 

With  the  stock,  the  selection  bears  especially  on 
the  size,  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  the  size  of 
tin-  pith,  and  the  reserves  of  food  it  contains.  It 
is  undesirable  to  graft  very  large  cuttings,  as  they 
generally  do  not  callous  well,  and  often  do  not 
root  well.  Very  small  cuttings  are  difficult  to 
graft  and  arc  generally  poor  in  reserves,  so  that 
but  a  small  percentage  of  them  will  grow  if  graft- 
ed. Cuttings  more  than  %  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  less  than  %  should  not  be  grafted  for 
the  above  reasons.  The  reserves  contained  in 
the  cutting's,  mostly  in  the  form  of  starch,  are 
important,  as  they  regulate  the  production  of 
callus  and  the  growth  of  the  vines  in  the  nursery. 
These  reserves  of  starch  can  be  judged  by  a  weak 
solution  of  iodine,  which  colors  the  starch  blue. 
The  deeper  the  blue  obtained  by  putting  some  of 
the  solution  on  slanting  cuts  of  cuttings,  the  richer 
thev  are  in  starch. 

The  selection  of  the  scion  canes  is  also  impor- 
tant. If  the  scions  have  been  well  selected,  the 
vineyard  will  bear  a  maximum  crop:  if  not.  the 
crop  will  be  far  from  what  it  might  have  been  in 
the  first  case.  This  selection  must  be  done  in  the 
vineyard  when  the  vines  show  their  fruit,  at  about 
the  time  of  ripening.  The  vines  having  a  satis- 
factory growth,  a  uniform  crop  of  well-filled  and 
regular  bunches  must  be  marked.  If  this  selec- 
tion of  good  viiv  s  can  be  done  for  a  couple  of 
years,  so  much  the  better.  To  be  complete,  the 
selection  should  also  bear  on  the  cane  and  por- 
tions of  canes  from  these  chosen  vines.  Suckers 
should  not  be  used  for  scions,  but  only  the  canes 


coming  from  spurs  left  at  the  last  pruning.  These 
canes  possess  buds  of  uneven  value  as  to  fruit  ful- 
ness, and  it  is  quite  probable  thai  those  from  the 
middle  of  canes  are  the  best  in  this  regard.  Care- 
ful selection  in  regard  to  this  last  point  ;s  advisa- 
ble it'  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Conservation  of  Stock  and  Scion  Canes.  When 
these  canes  have  been  collected  and  put  in  small 
bundles,  they  must  be  stratified.  The  stratifica- 
tion in  sand  or  loose  soil  is  best  done  in  a  shel- 
tered place.  The  bundles  are  laid  Hat  and  cov- 
ered entirely  with  the  above  materials,  fairly  dry, 
so  that  they  infiltrate  between  the  bundles  and 
l be  canes.  Stratification  in  the  open  is  danger- 
ous, as  the  buds  very  often  are  injured  by  an 
excess  of  moisture.  Leaving  part  of  the  canes 
above  the  ground  is  a  very  bad  practice.  During 
their  stratification  the  canes  undergo  certain 
changes  favorable  to  the  formation  of  roots  and 
callus. 

Preparations  for  Grafting. —Before  grafting, 
stock  and  scion  must  receive  several  treatments. 
Stocks  have  to  be  cut  to  the  desired  length  of 
12  to  14  inch's,  graded  in  different  sizes,  dis- 
budded and  soaked  in  water.  Scions  of  one  bud 
are  used  exclusively  and  must  receive  the  same 
treatments  as  the  stocks,  except,  of  course,  the 
bud  is  not  cut  off. 

The  grading  of  stocks  and  scions  is  an  impor- 
tant operation.  It  insures  smooth  and  good 
unions.  Generally  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  slot, 
on  which  numbers  indicate  various  sizes. 

Disbudding  of  the  stocks  is  done  with  a  view 
to  suppressing  suckers,  which  often  come  from 
undisbudded  stock.  Suckers  are  a  cause  of  ex- 
pense and  of  danger  to  vines  in  the  nursery  and 
vineyard.  To  be  able  to  handle  stocks  and  scions 
without  danger  of  drying,  they  must  be  soaked  in 
water  before  grafting.  Soaking  also  softens  the 
tissues  and  renders  the  grafting  easier.  Disbudded 
slo  !;s  must  be  soaked  from  12  to  24  hours,  and 
scions,  when  cut  to  one  bud,  for  a  few  hours. 

Grafting  Methods. — Two  methods  arc  generally 
used  for  bench  grafting  vines:  (1)  the  wire  graft, 
and  (2)  the  modified  whip-graf'i.  To  make  the 
wire  graft,  stock  and  scion,  of  the  same  diameter, 
are  cut  at  an  angle  of  about  4")°  and  kept  in  con- 
tact by  means  of  a  piece  of  No.  IT  gauge  galvan- 
ized-iron  wire  about  two  inches  long.  Tins  piece 
of  wire  is  first  inserted  into  the  scion  pith  one 
inch,  and  the  remainder  is  then  inserted  into  the 
stork  pith.  This  method  of  grafting  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  beginners,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  made  without  practice. 

The  modilfid  whip-graft  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary form  in  the  length  of  the  cut  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue.  The  cut  is  made  at  an  angle 
of  about  40°.  and  its  length  is  from  1.6  to  1.7 
times  the  diameter  of  the  cutting.  In  order  that 
the  stock  and  scion  shall  adhere  firmly,  the  tongues 
must  be  made  by  cuts  going  diagonally  across 
the  grain.  This  tongue  commences  near  the  top 
of  the  cut  and  reaches  the  level  of  the  base  of  the 
cut  toward  the  middle  of  the  cutting.  By  its  thick- 
ness it  insures  a  very  firm  contact  of  the  cut  tis- 
sues. These  two  methods  of  grafting  are  mostly 
urged  when  tlie  grafts  are  to  be  callused  in  a 
hot  room. 

For  sand  callusing.  the  ordinary  whip-graft  is 
often  used.  The  length  of  tin  cuts  of  stock  and 
scion,  being  from  2..")  to  3  times  their  diameter, 
permits  solid  tying  which  is  necessary  in  handling 
•.'Lifts  in  the  sand.  The  tying  must  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  moisture  and  air  can  have  access 
to  the  cut  surfaces. 

Sand  Callusing. — Sand  beds  were  ftosD  used  to 
callus  be  neb -grafts.  A  sand  callusing  bed  is  gen- 
erally placed  against  the  south  side  of  a  wall, 
and  it  must  be  well  protected  again  rain,  so  that 
it  never  gets  too  we).  The  moisture  content  of 
the  sand  favorable  to  callus  formation  is  from 

lo  7%.  If  loo  wet.  the  sand  does  not  well  fill 
the  spaces  between  the  bundles  and  those  between 
the  grafts,  and  a  very  irregular  callus  is  formed. 
The  bottom  of  the  bed  receives  first  two  or  three 
inches  of  sand:  bundles  of  grafts  are  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  and  two  inches  of  sand  put  above 


the  level  of  scions.  When  the  weather  conditions 
an'  favorable,  this  method  of  callusing  gives  sat- 
isfactory results  and  can  be  used  by  beginners. 
At  an  average  temperature  of  66°C,  it  requires 
about  35  days  to  callus  grafts.  A  higher  tempera- 
ture  produces  a  quicker  callus  formation. 

Hot-Room  Callusing.— Many  of  the  defects  and 
difficulties  of  the  sand  callusing  method  are  over- 
come by  tin-  hot-room  callusing  method.  The  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  moisture  which  are 
most  important  in  callusing,  and  impossible  to 
regulate  with  the  former  method,  are  easily  con- 
trolled with  the  latter.  This  method  requires  a 
room  preferably  with  a  low  ceiling,  and  in  which 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  uniform.  The  heat- 
ing can  be  done  by  any  system,  from  an  ordinary 
stove  up  to  a  hot-water  or  steam  heater.  A 
fairly  well  equipped  room  should  possess,  at 
least,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  thermometer. 
The  temperature  at  which  it  should  be  kept  is 
between  70  and  SO^F.  At  these  temperatures  it 
will  require  between  20  and  15  days  to  have  a 
good  callus  formed  on  stock  and  scion. 

Callusing  Media.- -Experience  has  shown  that  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  moss  and  one-third  charcoal, 
and  another  mixture  of  two-thirds  sawdust  and  - 
one-third  charcoal,  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
first  of  these  mixtures  is  used  as  a  bottom  and 
lateral  covering,  the  other  as  a  filling  and  a  top 
covering.  The  charcoal  must  be  sifted  and  the 
biggest  particles  must  not  be  larger  than  peas. 
These  materials  are  mixed  beforehand  to  be  ready 
when  needed.  The  moss  is  first  soaked,  drained 
and  spread  on  a  clean  floor.  Charcoal  is  then 
added  and  mixed  with  it.  If  the  nrxture  appears 
too  dry.  water  is  added  by  sprinkling.  For  the 
sawdust-charcoal  mixture,  it  is  better  to  mix  tin- 
dry  components  and  add  water  afterward. 

Callusing  Boxes.— Boxes  are  necessary  in  hot- 
room  callusing.  Any  boxes  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  as  long  as  their  height  is  from  six  to 
seven  inches  more  than  the  length  of  the  grafts. 
Their  bottoms  must  aliow  the  drainage  of  exces- 
sive water. 

A  box  is  filled  by  placing  it  horizontally  on 
one  of  its  sides,  or  in  an  oblique  direction.  Its 
sides  and  bottom  are  gradually  covered  with  a 
two-inch  layer  of  moss-charcoal  mixture  as  grafts 
are  laid  flat.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
scions  at  the  same  level  and  the  spaces  between 
grafts  well  filled  with  the  sawdust-charcoal  mix- 
ture. When  the  box  is  filled,  it  is  set  upright 
and  a  two-inch  layer  of  the  above  mixture  is 
placed  on  the  scions.  This  side  remains  always 
opened.  After  thoroughly  sprinkling  the  box  and 
draining  the  box  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
hot-room. 

For  further  details  on  these  points  and  for  fur- 
ther operations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin 
No.  180,  and  Circular  No.  76.  of  this  Station. 

Berkeley,  February,  1U13. 


CITRUS,  BLACK  SCALE,  OLIVES,  FIGS. 


Citrus  groves,  the  black  scale,  olive  and  fig  trees 
all  have  a  rather  mixed  relationship  which  is 
worth  while  considering  at  this  time  when  plant- 
ing is  being  done  or  at  least  arranged  for.  The 
black  scale  is  the  most  generally  distributed  of 
the  scales  that  do  serious  injury  to  citrus  trees 
and  that  call  for  a  big  expense  in  fumigation. 
It  can  fairly  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  State 
where  citrus  trees  are  grown  can  be  kept  free 
from  this  scale,  though  they  may  from  other 
scales,  provided  the  climatic  conditions  are  satis- 
factory to  the  insect. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  black  scale  could 
not  exist  in  some  citrus  districts  where  it  is  now 
quite  a  pest,  and  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
through  acclimatization  and  the  fact  that  increas- 
ing irrigation  makes  for  increased  moisture  in  the 
air  the  black  scale  will  ultimately  thrive  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  citrus  groves  in  the  foothills  of 
the  interior  valley.  Therefore,  in  planting  border 
trees,  it  Would  appeal-  wise  to  choose  Varieties  on, 
which  the  scale  does  not  exist  Olives,  winch  are 
the  most  common  border  trees  in  sonic  sections, 
are  about  the  worst  choice  that  could  be  made  as 
far  as  the  scale  is  concerned,  as  they  arc  about 
the  best  host  plant  for  the  black  scale  that  there 
is  and  cannot  be  fumigated  successfully  when  the 
citrus  trees  themselves  are.  Thus  if  the  scale  ever 
gets  acclimated  to  the  citrus  districts  where 
olives  are  planted  for  borders,  as  it  has  in  some 
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citrus  districts  once  thought  safe,  olives  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Peppers  likewise  are  a 
very  poor  border  tree. 

The  figs  come  in  just  at  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition.  They  not  only  are  no  home  for  the 
black  scale,  but  may  prove  a  method  of  partial 
control,  if  experience  in  Palestine,  with  a  climate 
very  similar  to  that  of  California,  counts  for  any- 
thing. 

There,  in  order  to  keep  the  black  scale  subdued 
in  olive  groves,  the  Arabs  for  centuries  have  been 
planting  fig  trees  here  and  there,  especially  those 
that  hold  on  a  crop  through  the  winter.  While 
the  Arabs  do  not  know  why  this  does  good,  it 
seems  that  the  scutalista,  which  does  great  exe- 
cution against  the  soale,  lives  over  the  winter  in 
the  figs.-   One  reason  why  the  scutalista  is  not 


as  effective  as  it  might  be  is  that  it  often  dies 
off,  and  if  the  figs  for  any  reason  could  keep  it 
from  dying  off,  so  much  the  better. 

The  wild  or  capri  fig  which  holds  figs  on  through 
the  winter  has  also  a  very  good  reason  for  being 
planted  as  a  border  to  orange  groves,  perhaps 
alternating  with  Smyrna  or  other  edible  figs. 
There  always  will  be  a  good  market  in  spring  for 
these  capri  figs  to  apply  to  Smyrna  fig  trees,  and 
in  cold  winters  the  thermal  belts  where  orange 
groves  are  located  would  be  fine  for  the  capri 
figs,  which  might  lose  all  of  their  overwintering 
crop  in  the  lower  lands  near  the  center  of  the 
valley.  Therefore,  as  a  hint,  it  might  be  wise 
to  substitute  figs,  especially  capri  figs,  for  olives 
as  borders  for  citrus  groves  in  order  to  help 
against  the  black  scale  rather  than  to  work  with  it. 


Alexander  McAdie  on  the  Freeze. 


If  there  is  anyone  in  California  who  knows 
about  minimum  temperatures  and  that  sort  of 
iliing  it  is  Professor  Alexander  McAdie,  head  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  this  State,  both  through 
long  and  careful  observation,  close  study  and  ex- 
perimentation, and  the  best  kind  of  facilities  for 
obtaining  accurate  and  complete  data  on  weather 
conditions.  The  following  is  summarized  from 
Prof.  .McAdie 's  official  report  on  the  Aveather  for 
January,  1913,  and  from  a  special  paper  on  frost 
studies  based  on  said  weather. 

January,  1913,  was  the  coldest  month  since  1898 
and  in  some  places  lower  temperatures  were  re- 
corded than  at  any  time  since  records  have  been 
kept.  During  a  period  of  cold  weather  covering 
1  be  last  week  in  December,  1912,  and  the  first 
w  eek  in  January,  1913,  temperature  records  were 
broken  at  a  number  of  places  in  the  State.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State  the  tempera- 
tures did  not  fall  as  low  as  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  stated  that 
not  since  January,  1888,  has  there  been  a  cold 
period  so  severe  throughout  the  State  as  a  whole, 
while  in  the  southern  counties  the  temperature 
was  lower  than  has  been  known  for  a  period  of 
60  years. 

January,  1913,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  Janu- 
ary. 1912,  which  was  a  warm,  dry  month.  The 
month  began  with  a  pressure  distribution  favor- 
able for  north  winds  and  comparatively  low 
temperatures.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  January  4, 
5.  6,  7,  and  8,  for  which  ample  warnings  were 
given.  A  depression  of  unusual  depth  over  the 
\  alley  of  the  Colorado  on  Saturday,  January  4, 
and  Sunday,  5,  caused  high  north-northwest 
winds.  Typical  frost  conditions  occurred  on  6th, 
7th.  and  8th.  The  most  severe  weather  known 
for  many  years  was  reported  and  great  injury 
was  done  to  oranges,  lemons,  nursery  stock  and 
ornamental  trees. 

The  damage  cannot  be  estimated,  as  it  was  far- 
reaching.  In  connection  with  the  citrus  industry, 
conservative  estimate  is  $15,000,000.  Fortunately, 
the  killing  frosts  were  followed  by  cloudy,  rainy 
weather,  with  no  high  temperatures.  The  weather 
continued  unsettled  for  about  a  fortnight.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  State  was  4°  below  the 
normal.  With  one  exception,  the  mean  tempera- 
lure  was  the  lowest  since  records  have  been  kept. 

The  snowfall  was  above  normal,  and  at  the 
•close  of  the  month  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
snow  cover  was  much  greater  than  at  the  close 
of  January,  1912.  The  run-off  was  light,  and, 
while  there  was  not  excess  of  water,  there  have 
been  no  complaints  of  scarcity.  The  precipitation 
was  nearly  normal.  There  was  a  moderate  snow- 
fall in  the  mountains,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  more  snow  remained  on  the  ground  than 
at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  about  as  much  as 
in  1908.  There  was  less  snow  than  in  1909  and 
1911. 

Frost  Studies. — For  many  years  the  Weather 
Bureau  has  advised  citrus  fruit-growers  of  Cali- 
fornia that  widespread  injury  might  result  in  un- 
protected orchards  when  conditions  out  of  the 
usual  occurred,  and  that  preparation  should  be 
made  even  in  the  most  favored  localities  for  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  24°.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  many  dates  in  the  past*  35  years 
when  weather  conditions  were  so  severe  as  to 
cause  injury  to  citrus  fruits. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  what  con- 


stitutes a  dangerous  temperature  in  connection 
with  citrus  fruits,  inasmuch  as  most  temperature 
records  have  been  made  in  shelters  and  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  temperature  to  which  fruit 
is  exposed.  At  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  the 
recorded  values  are  from  5°  to  10°  above  those 
made  in  the  orange  groves  a  few  miles  distant. 
There  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  this  difference 
with  distance  from  the  coast. 

Again,  temperature  varies  with  height  above  the 
ground,  and  inversions  are  frequently  found  dur- 
ing winter  mornings.  An  instrument  placed  near 
the  top  of  a  tree  will  generally  give  a  tempera- 
ture much  higher  than  one  placed  near  the  ground. 
Furthermore,  the  freezing  point  most  commonly 
used  is  not  necessarily  the  freezing  point  for  water 
in  the  plant.  Finally,  injury  is  frequently  deter- 
mined more  by  the  rate  of  warming  up  after  the 
blossom  or  fruit  has  been  subjected  to  a  freez- 
ing temperature  than  to  the  fall  in  temperature. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  money  loss 
caused  bv  the  frosts  at  the  close  of  1911  ainounted 
to  $5,000,000.  The  loss  during  Docember.  1912, 
and  the  first  wek  in  January,  1913,  may  amount 
to  $10,000,000. 

In  both  of  these  frost  periods  ample  warning 
of  the  fall  in  temperature  was  given,  and  in  some 
localities  intelligent  and  well-directed  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  temperature. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Pomona,  where 
the  orchardists  arc  organized,  under  the  lead  of 
J.  E.  Adamson,  into  a  protective  association.  (The 
work  of  this  association  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Adamson  in  these  columns,  and  a  further  report 
on  the  work  against  the  freeze  will  follow  later, 
so  this  matter  will  be  omitted  at  present.) 

Unusual  Preliminaries.— The  frost  periods  un- 
der discussion  differ  from  the  frost  of  December 
25,  1911,  in  that  the  strong  winds  preceding  the 
frost  came  apparently  from  the  north-northwest, 
rather  than,  as  usually  happens,  from  the  north- 
northeast.  It  would  appear  that  instead  of  the 
usual  draught  through  the  Cajon  pass  (elevation 
3823  feet)  the  winds  came  over  the  Sierra  Madre ; 
that  is,  over  a  range  with  elevations  exceeding 
6000  feet.  Such  air  descending  would  be  some- 
what drier  than  air  passing  through  the  pass. 

While  accurate  records  of  air  motion  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  were  some 
unusual  conditions.  For  example,  on  January  3 
it  was  a  matter  of  general  comment  in  the  valley 
that  the  "Norther"  began  in  the  west,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  west  and  south,  veering  to  the 
north  after  two  or  three  hours.  It  was  also  noted 
that  the  wind  began  at  Wineville  before  it  began 
at  Riverside,  and  blew  hard  for  an  hour.  This 
was  followed  by  a  calm  at  Wineville,  while  high 
winds  prevailed  in  other  sections. 

It  has  been  found  that  heavy  frosts  occur  in 
southern  California  after  a  period  of  boisterous 
north  winds.  In  the  present  frost  period,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  December  25.  1911,  the  north  wind 
was  excessive.  The  frosts  are  undoubtedly  trace- 
able to  a  displacement  of  the  air  in  the  valley, 
ordinarily  warm,  by  air  that  is  not  so  warm  al- 
though not  cold.  The  descending  mountain  air 
is,  however,  remarkably  dry,  and  while  dust  laden, 
has  little  water  vapor.  When  the  wind  lulls, 
which  is  apt  to  occur  after  sunset,  the  soil  which 
in  many  places  consists  of  river  wash,  coarse  sand, 
gravel  or  sandy  loam,  loses  heat  rapidly  by  free 
radiation.    During  the  stillness  of  the  morning 


hours  and  before  the  return  flow  of  air  from  the 
sea  with  its  moisture  can  be  effective,  there  has 
been  a  rapid  fall  in  temperature.  Under  such 
condition  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  fall  in  tem- 
perature from  50°  at  6  p.m.  to  28°  by  6  a.m.  Tem- 
peratures near  the  ground  will  be  4  or  5°  lower. 

Minimum  Temperatures. — Some  minimum  tem- 
peratures in  different  places  for  the  freezes  of 
December,  1912,  and  January,  1913,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Azusa,  20  degrees;  Beaumont,  16;  Chino, 
16;  Claremont,  19;  Colton,  19;  Duarte,  27;  Es- 
condido.  13;  El  Cajon,  19;  Los  Angeles,  28;  Mon- 
rovia, 18 ;  Pasadena,  21 ;  Pomona,  18  ;  Orange,  28  ; 
Redlands,  18:  Riverside,  21;  San  Bernardino,  18; 
San  Diego,  25 ;  and  Pomona,  17  degrees. 

The  lowest  temperatures  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  7,  although  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  and  the  morning  of  the  8th  dangerously 
low  temperatures  were  recorded. 

Whole  Atmosphere  Cold. — Study  of  the  weather 
maps  from  January  3  to  January  12  will  show  that 
there  was  a  progressive  increase  in  the  severity 
of  the  weather  from  Friday  afternoon  until  the 
following  Wednesday.  Study  of  individual  ther- 
mograph records  will  show  that  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  temperature  began  Friday  night.  On  Sat- 
urday, January  4,  brisk  winds  began  shortly  after 
noon  and  continued  until  3  a.m.  January  6.  At- 
tention is  directed  to  the  marked  effect  of  this 
brisk  wind  upon  the  temperature.  During  the 
midday  hours  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  the  tem- 
perature did  not  rise  much  above  50°  and  in  some 
places  did  not  reach  50° — or  30°  lower  than  the 
normal  midday  temperature.  This  strong  wind 
would  undoubtedly  have  had  a  beneficial  effect 
and  prevented  rapid  cooling  had  the  air  been 
stratified  and  the  usual  distribution  of  heat  ex- 
isted. On  the  contrary,  the  whole  mass  of  air 
to  an  elevation  of  possibly  several  thousand  feet 
was  at  a  low  temperature. 

There  was  also  a  peculiar  fluctuation  in  the 
moisture  content  of  the  lower  air.  The  wind  pro- 
duced a  marked  drying  effect  and  for  a  period  of 
nearly  96  hours  the  curve  showing  percentage  of 
saturation  is  quite  unlike  the  curve  usually  given 
during  frosts  in  these  localities.  The  usual  con- 
ditions, however,  are  still,  quiet  nights,  when  the 
minimum  is  determined  primarily  by  free  radia- 
tion. As  a  rule,  there  is  little  air  motion  in  these 
localities  at  times  of  frost,  and  as  any  loss  of 
heat  by  convection  is  small,  it  would  appear  that 
during  the  interval  referred  to  above,  the  air  mo- 
tion was  active,  and  large  volumes  of  compara- 
tively cold  air — that  is,  cold  as  the  radiating  sur- 
face, if  not  colder — passed  over  and  through  the 
orchards. 

Periods  of  Cold;  No  Heat  Between. — In  general, 
the  citrus  fruit  was  subjected  to  temperatures 
below  freezing  for  four  successive  periods,  aver- 
aging four  hours  for  the  first,  four  hours  for  the 
second,  thirteen  hours  for  the  third,  and  nine 
hours  for  the  fourth.  In  all,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  a  toal  period  of  72  hours,  during  which  under 
normal  conditions  the  plants  would  have  received 
a  supply  of  heat  approximately  represented  by 
1500  hour-degrees,  starting  from  a  temperature 
of  40°F.,  they  only  received  220  hour-degrees. 
There  were  170  hour-degrees  below  freezing  and 
of  these  50  were  below  25°F.  In  a  general  way. 
there  were  30  hours  when  the  temperature  was 
below  freezing;  12  hours  when  it  fell  as  low  as 
25°  ;  and  2  hours  when  the  temperature  did  not 
exceed  20°F. 


HOW  ABOUT  ZINC  ARSENITE? 


We  don't  spray  potatoes  here  in  California  to 
kill  the  potato  beetle,  but  results  of  experimen- 
tation in  Colorado  on  spraying  materials  might  be 
suggestive  here  on  things  that  we  do  spray.  It 
was  found  that  the  zinc  arsenite  was  just  as  effec- 
tive as  paris  green  on  potatoes  when  used  at  the 
same  strength.  For  the  cabbage  butterfly  and 
the  diamond-back  moth,  it  was  as  effective  as  ar- 
senate of  lead  of  double  the  strength,  while  paris 
green  at  even  one-third  the  dilution  injured  the 
cabbages.  Tests  made  at  the  Montana  Station 
are  said  to  have  shown  that  neutral  arsenite  of 
zinc  is  less  injurious  to  the  bark  of  the  apple  tree 
than  any  other  arsenical  compound  used.  Spray- 
ing for  the  codling  moth  is  due  to  start  soon  here, 
and  a  little  experimentation  might  not  be  a  bad 
proposition. 
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Irrigation  From  Wells  in 
Monterey  County. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Paul  Parker.] 

For  years  the  residents  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Monterey  county  have  watched  and  prayed  for 
more  water.  They  wanted  an  insurance  against 
drought,  something  to  suppliment  the  rains, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  adequate  for  cereals, 
yet  are  valueless  for  the  more  profitable  crops  of 
which  the  land  is  capable.  Some,  too,  have  wanted 
to  escape  the  annual  winter  drudgery  of  watching 
the  barometer,  for  they  would  like  to  be  independ- 
ent of  this  instrument  of  torture  and  turn  its  face 
to  the  wall  forever  and  all  time.  To  accomplish 
this,  to  make  such  a  state  of  affairs  possible,  some 
have  tried  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  innumer- 
able dam  sites  that  lie  in  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Salinas  river,  but  to  no  avail.  Yet,  all 
this  time  there  has  been  at  their  feet,  varying 
somewhat  in  depth,  a  never  failing  supply  of 
water.  It  extends  for  miles  and  miles  up  and 
down  the  valley.  Now  with  an  electric  power 
line  traversing  this  section,  water  is  merely  a 
question  of  wells,  motors  and  pumps. 

That  there  was  water  bearing  strata  underly- 
ing this  section,  has  been  known  since  the  time  of 
the  earliest  settlers,  but  no  one  wanted  to  experi- 
ment as  to  the  amount.  Here  and  there  were 
household  wells,  and  an  occasional  battery  of 
windmills  or  a  gasoline  engine  flooding  a  small 
patch  of  alfalfa,  but  not  as  it  should  have  been 
and  as  the  country  warranted.  However,  the 
David  Jacks  Corporation,  owners  of  extensive 
holdings  in  Monterey  county,  saw  the  possibilities 
of  well  irrigation  and  put  in  a  pumping  plant  run 
by  gasoline.  It  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and 
land  that  was  formerly  brown  and  desolate  by 
June,  bloomed  as  a  rose  in  the  driest  summer 
months.  So  they  immediately  branched  out  in 
their  operations  and  spent  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  making  other  land  available  for  irri- 
gation. 

The  development  work  is  being  centered,  at 
present,  on  the  Chualar  ranch  and  on  the  Los 
Coches  near  Soledad.  Of  the  Chualar  ranch,  about 
1,300  acres  will  soon  be  under  irrigation  from 
wells  and  of  the  Los  Coches,  there  will  eventually 
be  2,000  acres,  possibly  more,  as  much  of  this  large 
ranch  is  available. 

Subdivided  for  Dairying. — These  two  ranches 
are  being  divided  into  small  farming  units  of  150 
acres,  laid  out  principally  for  dairying.  The 
divisions  were  made  this  size  as  being  the  most 
suitable  for  the  renters  to  handle  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  has  been  found,  as  a  general  rule, 
renters  overestimate  their  capabilities  and  en- 
deavor to  farm  too  large  a  tract,  with  results  dis- 
asterous  both  to  lessee  and  lessor.  This  idea  of 
extensive  farming  as  opposed  to  intensive,  is 
especially  prevalent  in  this  section  where  there 
are  so  many  large  land  grants. 

On  each  of  these  farming  units  there  is  a  dwel- 
ling, milk  houses,  cow  and  hay  barns,  pigpens 
some  distance  from  the  other  buildings  and  motor 
and  pumping  plant.  Installing  individual  pumps 
and  independent  irrigation  systems  in  this  way 
has  added  materially  to  the  cost  of  getting  water 
on  the  ranches,  but  it  has  this  salient  advantage ; 
the  farms  are  so  much  easier  handled ;  it  makes 
each  renter  independent  of  his  next  door  neigh- 
bor ;  there  is  no  mad  scramble  for  water,  all  at  the 
same  time  and  if  the  alfalfa  or  whatever  is  being 
grown,  is  not  irrigated  opportunely,  there  is  no 
one  to  blame  but  the  renter  himself.  For,  when- 
ever he  wants  water  all  he  has  to  do  is  turn  on  the 
switch  and  connect  up  his  surface  pipe. 

Each  renter  is  charged  a  certain  rate  per  horse 
power  of  his  motor,  based  on  a  continuous  run  of 
six  months.  He  pays  this  whether  he  pumps  a 
drop.  There  are  no  clauses  in  the  lease  as  to  the 
number  of  irrigations,  it  is  for  each  individual  to 
decide  for  his  needs;  but  having  to  pay  in  this 
manner  forces  the  farmer  to  irrigate  his  alfalfa 
when  it  is  necessary.  There  is  one  provision,  how- 
ever, in  every  lease  which  insures  longevity  to 
the  alfalfa.  It  is,  that  no  field  shall  ever  be 
stocked;  all  feed  has  to  be  cut,  and  fed  in  that 
manner.    This  obviates  any  careless  milker  turn- 


ing the  cows  on  alfalfa  when  the  ground  is  soft. 
However,  permission  will  be  granted  in  certain 
cases  for  the  men  to  run  their  cows  on  the  alfalfa, 
such  as  after  the  last  cutting  and  before  there  has 
been  any  rain. 

System  of  Wells. — Having  a  well  on  each  150 
acres  necessitates  one  being  bored  about  every 
third  of  a  mile.  The  capacity  that  is  aimed  at  is 
600  gallons  per  minute,  although  some  exceed  this 
greatly,  one  tested  over  2,200  gallons  per  minute. 
This  testing  out  of  wells  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  Jack's  system  of  well  irrigation.  It  is  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  a  profitable  investment  in  the  long 
run.  Immediately  after  a  well  is  sunk,  a  testing 
crew  with  a  eaterpiller  engine  find  its  capacity. 
They  test  continuously  for  eight  days  to  see  what 
the  well  will  do,  and  how  far  the  water  level  will 
recede,  a  most  important  element  in  cheap  well 
irrigation.  This  testing  crew  find  that  often  it 
takes  several  days  to  prove  a  well;  sand  or  rocks 
will  impede  the  water,  and  wells  that  the  first  day 
or  so  will  only  be  capable  of  200  or  300  gallons  a 
minute,  will  develop  a  capacity  for  five  or  six 
times  this  amount  before  the  test  is  over. 
Although  the  standard  is  a  600  gallon  well,  never- 
theless, they  make  tests  for  as  high  as  1,500  gal- 
lons ;  not  that  they  want  such  an  amount  for  pres- 
ent needs,  but  for  the  future,  should  circumstances 
arise  whereby  they  would  want  to  enlarge  the 
plant.  Another  advantage  of  these  tests,  they 
know  exactly  what  size  motor  and  pump  to  install. 
Where  one  well  does  not  test  the  prescribed 
amount ;  that  is,  a  well  may  give  600  gallons  but 
the  water  level  is  reduced  too  much,  they  figure 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  bore  another  well  so  as  to 
raise  the  water  level  with  six  or  eight  feet  of  the 
pump  at  all  times,  than  pull  up  the  water  from  a 
twenty-five  foot  depth.  Often,  when  they  dig  an 
additional  well  to  maintain  a  high  water  level,  al- 
though but  fifty  feet  from  the  first,  yet  its  capacity 
will  be  two  or  three  times  greater.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  two  wells,  they  are  connected  to 
the  pump  by  tunnels ;  at  first,  however,  open 
shafts  were  used,  but  it  was  so  expensive,  that 
tunneling  was  tried  and  was  easily  done  even  in 
the  soft  sands.  The  wells  average  in  depth  from 
150  to.  300  feet. 

The  pumps  are  sunk  in  the  shaft  over  a  well 
about  20  feet  or  about  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
surface  water.  The  horse  power  used  ranges 
from  seven  and  one-half  to  ten,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  well.  These  people  have 
found  from  experience,  that  it  pays  them  to 
add  a  $100  or  so  to  the  cost  of  a  pump  and  get  the 
highest  class  article,  the  more  efficient  it  is,  the 
cheaper  it  is  in  the  end.  They  have  been  able  to 
compare  the  running  expenses  of  two  grades  of 
pumps,  and  the  higher  priced  paid  for  itself  in  the 
six  months  run. 

Continual  Operation. — When  a  pump  once 
starts,  it  never  stops  for  six  months ;  it  was  found 
by  having  a  continuous  run  in  this  manner  that  a 
better  rate  could  be  obtained  from  the  power 
company  furnishing  the  "juice."  If  at  any  time  it 
is  desired  to  stop  irrigating,  the  water  can  be 
turned  into  a  reservoir  and  held  until  ready  to 
commence  again.  The  reservoir,  too,  saves  dis- 
agreeable night  work  and  insures  more  efficient 
handling  of  the  water;  for  parts  of  checks  are 
often  overlooked  at  night,  water  is  wasted  and 
gophers  and  mice  that  are  forced  to  the  surface 
are  allowed  to  escape.  When  the  men  stop  work 
in  the  evening  the  water  is  turned  into  the  reser- 
voir, and  in  the  morning,  if  it  is  desired,  several 
checks  can  be  watered  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
main  pipe  is  a  45-inch  affair.  These  reservoirs  are 
made  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  surrounding 
land  and  to  prevent  grass  and  gophers  getting 
into  them,  crude  oil  is  well  mixed  through  the 
embankment. 

Irrigating  Pipes.— On  account  of  the  necessity 
of  saving  the1  water,  all  of  it  is  carried  in  concrete 
pipes  under  ground,  and  to  relieve  the  air  pressure 
in  them,  stand  pipes  are  put  at  intervals.  The 
branch  and  lateral  pipes  are  16  and  12  inch,  and 
are  made  on  the  ranch.  At  first,  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced with  them  because  the  laborers  would 


not  take  the  pains  necessary  to  cure  them  prop- 
erly, after  they  came  out  of  the  molds.  It  was 
found,  that  unless  the  pipes  were  kept  black,  or 
saturated  with  water  for  seven  days,  they  are 
useless.  The  laying  of  the  pipe  is  all  done  by  con- 
tract and  the  16-inch  pipe  laid  in  the  ground  costs 
about  55  cents  a  foot  and  the  12-inch  about  35 
cents. 

These  pipes  are  laid  down  the  center  of  a  field 
and  are  so  arranged  that  if  at  any  time  it  is  de- 
sired, the  surface  pipe,  which  is  used  to  water  the 
checks  can  be  done  away  with,  and  under  ground 
pipes  put  in  each  check  and  the  irrigating  done 
entirely  from  the  hidden  pipe.  By  the  arrange- 
ment now,  every  120  feet  along  the  pipe  are  con- 
necting valves.  To  these  are  attached  a  portable 
hydrant  and  the  water  scattered  over  a  check  by 
means  of  a  surface  pipe.  By  having  the  connect- 
ing valves  at  this  distance,  two  checks  can  be 
watered  from  each  hydrant,  as  the  checks  or  later- 
als are  60  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  long.  To  reach 
the  end  of  these  checks  requires  a  surface  pipe 
700  feet  long,  then  as  the  check  fills  up,  link  after 
link  of  the  surface  pipe  is  removed.  If  a  foot  of 
water  is  required  the  water  is  turned  on  slowly 
so  that  it  will  be  absorbed  into  the  ground  and  not 
stand  over  the  alfalfa;  but  when  only  six  inches 
is  to  be  put  on,  the  water  is  turned  on  so  as  to 
run  faster,  and  cover  the  check  uniformly. 

Having  these  long  laterals  was  found  by  the 
Jack's  Corporation  to  be  better  suited  for  their 
needs  than  any  other  system.  They  tried  fields 
without  checks  of  any  sort,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  the  men  irrigating  needed  some  guide  to  go 
by.  Otherwise  there  was  danger  of  a  field  not 
being  irrigated  uniformly.  So  at  the  present  time, 
in  some  of  these  large  fields,  small  checks  are 
being  put  up,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  guide 
the  irrigators.  These  checks  or  guides  are  hardly 
perceptible,  so  that  mice  and  gophers  have  no 
secure  place  to  hide.  So  small  are  they,  that  often 
in  plowing  and  seeding  they  are  obliterated  and 
a  V-shaped  drag  has  to  be  drawn  over  them  to 
give  them  body. 

Planting. — There  is  no  set  time  for  planting 
alfalfa  on  these  farms,  but  whenever  a  field  is 
ready,  the  seed  is  put  in.  Consequently,  one  sees 
fields  that  have  been  planted  in  every  month  from 
February  to  November,  and  fine  stands  they  are. 
The  men  give  more  attention,  however,  to  seed 
planted  in  the  hottest  summer  months,  as  there 
is  danger  of  scalding.  The  land  is  plowed  about 
seven  inches,  in  preparing  the  seed  bed,  after 
which  it  is  harrowed  and  cross  harrowed  until  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  pulverized.  Of  seed,  from 
18  to  20  pounds  is  used  to  an  acre. 

But  alfalfa  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  to  be 
raised  on  these  Jack's  properties.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  this  one  time  grain  land  will  be  rais- 
ing an  entirely  new  line  of  crops.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  onions,  asparagus,  beans,  buck- 
wheat and  berries  of  all  kinds  make  a  wonderful 
growth  on  this  land.  Consequently,  instead  of 
southern  Monterey  county  being  a  one-crop 
country,  it  will  have  a  multiplicity  of  crops  which 
will  make  it  all  together  a  new  section.  Today, 
there  are  dozens  of  timorous  farmers  watching 
with  interest  the  operations  of  the  Jack's  Corpo- 
ration, trying  to  get  enough  courage  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  drop 
into  line  and  eventually  there  will  be  a  string  of 
irrigation  wells  over  the  entire  section. 


OKLAHOMA  FOR  STATE  -  BUILT  SILOS. 


B.  O.  Williams,  of  Kansas,  writes  to  the  Ne- 
braska Farm  about  what  Oklahoma  is  thinking  of 
doing  to  get  cheap  money  for  farm  improvements. 
He  says:  If  the  legislature  of  Oklahoma  sees  fit, 
the  "new  state"  will  likely  be  the  first  in  the 
country  to  put  in  operation  a  system  of  agricul- 
tural credit.  A  bill,  with  strong  backing  will  be 
introduced  authorizing  the  issue  of  two  million 
dollars  in  bonds  to  erect  silos  on  Oklahoma  farms. 
Money  from  this  fund  is  to  be  advanced  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  to  build  silos,  and  later  to  be  repaid 
to  the  state.  It  has  been  estimated  that  with  such 
a  fund  available,  5,000  silos  could  be  built  in  time 
lor  filling  next  fall. 

The  proposed  law  is  receiving  strong  support. 
One  of  its  backers,  in  telling  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  move,  has  this  to  say: 

"Silos  will  make  Oklahoma  rich  quicker  than 
any  other  one  thing.    With  silos  we  can  make  an 
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enormous  increase  in  our  output  of  livestock,  and 
livestock  makes  the  most  profitable  kind  of  farm- 
ing. After  installing  5,000  silos,  in  less  than 
twelve  months  from  the  time  the  first  silo  was 
installed  by  aid  of  public  funds,  the  owners  will 
begin  to  pay  the  state  the  small  sum  lent.  The 
money  can  then  be  lent  to  other  farmers  to  build 
silos. 

"The  fund  can  be  made  nearly  a  perpetual  one, 
although  the  profits  which  will  be  derived  from 


the  methods  used  will  be  such  that  the  fund  will 
not  need  to  be  a  perpetual  one.  The  bond  issue 
can  run  for  twenty  years  and  then  be  extinguished 
by  the  money  repaid  by  the  farmers.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  bond  issue,  more  than  100,000  silos 
can  be  established  on  the  farms  of  Oklahoma. 
Long  before  that  number  is  built,  our  farm  pro- 
ducts will  reach  an  annual  value  of  more  than 
500  million  dollars.  Oklahoma  will  be  the  richest 
state  in  the  Union.    The  silo  will  do  it." 


How  to  Raise  Good  Stallions. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Henry  Wheatley.] 

We  frequently  hear  the  question  asked,  Why 
can  we  not  raise  our  own  draft  stallions  instead 
of  importing  them?  We  can,  if  we  are  prepared 
to  put  money  and  brains  into  the  business,  as 
we  have  done  in  developing  the  trotter,  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  and  other  kinds  of  live  stock  •  but 
if  we  are  to  make  a  success,  it  is  just  as  essen- 
tial that  we  have  good  mares  as  it  is  that  we 
have  good  stallions. 

There  is  today  an  active  demand  for  home- 
bred, registered  stallions  at  remunerative  prices 


Good  Future.— In  California  the  production  of 
high-class  drafters  has  been  very  much  neglected, 
and  as  a  result  many  of  our  largest  buyers  have 
been  compelled  to  go  East  for  horses  and  to  pay 
prices  which  would  be  very  remunerative  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  advertisements 
of  power-truck  men,  into  the  belief  that  the  de- 
mand for  draft  horses  is  at  an  end.  While  un- 
doubtedly the  power  truck  has  its  uses,  it  cannot 
displace  the  draft  horse.  The  tendency  of  the 
times  is  without  doubt  toward  deeper  and  more 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,   which  means 


One  Importation  of  Shire  Mares  From  England  by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


and  the  demand  is  sure  to  grow,  for  education  is 
rapidly  doing  away  with  the  scrub,  and  the  cost 
of  importation  gives  us  a  distinct  advantage  over 
imported  stock. 

The  real  question  is  how  to  raise  them.  If 
we  hope  to  be  successful,  it  is  absolutely  ueces- 
sary  to  start  with  foundation  stock  of  the  high- 
est class ;  if  our  capital  is  limited,  it  is  better 
to  buy  one  pair  of  really  good  mares  than  a 
dozen  inferior  ones.  The  writer  has  seen  a  great 
many  mares  imported  into  the  States,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them 
.are  quite  unfit  for  raising  stallions. 

In  Europe  good  mares  arp  worth  almost  as 
much  as  good  stallions,  and  if  we  buy  imported 
mares,  at  little  more  than  gelding  prices,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  have  bought  something  for 
which  the  breeder  has  no  use. 

Essentials. — In  selecting  either  mare  or  stallion 
there  are  four  qualifications  to  look  for :  size,  con- 
formation, activity,  and  soundness.  All  are  im- 
portant, but  without  soundness  the  others  are 
practically  worthless;  therefore,  in  buying,  we 
must  be  very  sure  that  the  animal  is  sound  and,  if 
possible,  that  the  sire  and  dam  are  also  sound. 

We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  State  license, 
but  examine  the  bone  thoroughly,  or  if  we  are 
not  competent  to  do  so,  find  some  one  who  is; 
Imt  be  very  sure  that  our  breeding  stock  is  sound. 

Then  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  get  size  com- 
bined with  activity.  By  size  I  do  not  mean  so 
many  pounds  of  fat,  but  weight  in  bone  and 
muscle ;  it  is  quite  possible  to  take  a  1500-pound 
horse  and  put  enough  fat  on  him  to  make  him 
weigh  a  ton,  but  he  is  still  a  1500-pound  horse. 

As  for  activity,  a  draft  horse  should  use  both 
his  knees  and  hocks,  picking  his  feet  well  off  the 
ground  and  going  straight  and  true  with  his  hocks 
well  together.  To  command  the  highest  price, 
good  conformation  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
beauty  and  utility  is  necessary,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  best  types  we  should  miss  no 
opportunity  to  visit  the  fairs  and  breeding  farms. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  raising  of 
j  -draft  horses  for  city  use,  just  as  much  as  to  rais- 
ing pure-bred  stock. 


heavier  horses;  and  the  cutting  up  of  the  large 
ranches  means  more  horses;  in  fact,  everything 
points  to  an  excellent  demand  for  heavy  horses 
for  years  to  come.  There  is  both  pleasure  and 
profit  to  be  derived  from  raising  draft  horses, 
if  it  is  done  intelligentlv. 


RIVERSIDE  SADIE  BREAKS  RECORDS. 


California  is  sending  other  world's  records  fly- 
ing. Riverside  Sadie  de  Kol  Burke  has  finished 
her  second  official  yearly  test  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesiah  Association  and  comes  off  with  the 
world's  milk  records  by  a  large  margin  for  seven, 
thirty,  sixty,  and  one  hundred  days,  and  for  six 
months  and  two  years.  She  is  surely  some  cow 
and  a  big  credit  to  her  owners,  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  Woodland,  and  to  California. 

This  yearly  test  was  completed  the  17th  of  this 
month.  The  records  at  the  dairy,  made  under  the 
rules  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  with 
representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  charge  of  the  testing,  show  her  pro- 
duction to  be  28.821.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  1084.78 
lbs.,  of  butter.  In  the  two  years'  tests  she  has 
produced  54.803  lbs.  of  milk.  1651.96  lbs.  butter- 
fat,  and  2064.95  lbs.  butter  (80%  fat). 

This  wonderful  record  is  rendered  all  the  more 
noteworthy  by  the  fact  that  Aralia  de  Kol,  an- 
other cow  in  the  same  herd,  also  is  a  world  beater, 
as  all  our  readers  ought  to  know  by  this  time. 
Last  year  she  finished  up  her  first  yearly  test  at 
an  age  when  most  dairy  cows  would  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  gone  to  the  block,  giv- 
ing 28,065.9  lbs.  of  milk,  a  world's  record  at 
that  time,  by  a  big  margin  for  cows  of  any  age. 
And  now,  less  than  a  year  later,  a  cow  in  the 
same  herd  tops  that  record  by  more  than  750 
pounds. 

Riverside  Sadie  likewise  is  the  second  Califor- 
nia cow  to  break  into  the  aristocratic  company 
of  the  cows  producing  the  fat  to  make  1000  lbs. 
of  butter  and  better,  following  Aralia  in  this  par- 
ticular. And  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  this 
record  was  made  after  a  vear's  test,  which  some 


people  claim  is  so  trying  on  a  cow  that  she  has 
difficulty  coming  up  to  form  again.  That  record 
doesn't  look  as  if  Sadie  felt  worn  after  her  first 
year's  official  work.  And  it  should  also  be  con- 
sidered that  Riverside  Sadie  walked  off  with  the 
Grand  Championship  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
also,  showing  that  she  has  the  looks  as  well  as 
the  ability. 

It  is  worth  while  saying  a  little  more  about 
Aralia  de  Kol  at  this  time,  too.  Readers  will  re- 
member that  a  week  or  so  ago  we  called  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  a  producer  she  held 
the  old-age  record,  in  spite  of  claims  that  a  Kan- 
sas cow  was  champion.  The  Rural  Press  was 
the  only  agricultural  paper  that  disputed  the  Kan- 
sas claims,  too,  for  that  matter. 

Now  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  write:  "We  appre- 
ciate the  kind  mention  which  you  made  in  be- 
half of  Aralia  de  Kol  in  last  week's  paper.  In 
A'iew  of  what  this  old  cow  is  doing  this  year 
again,  we  believe  that  she  is  capable  of  holding 
her  ground  against  all  cows  of  her  age.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1900  and  since  calving  this  time 
has  made  her  larerest  seven  and  thirty-day  milk 
and  butter  record. 

"On  official  test  she  has  produced  as  follows: 
Sewn-days  milk.  742.4  lbs.;  butter,  30.13  lbs. 
Thirty-days  milk.  3069.1  lbs.;  butter,  122.30  lbs. 
She  has  averaged  over  100  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  for 
the  past  two  months.  She  also  dropped  a  beau- 
tiful bull  calf  by  King  Sergis  Pontiac  Emperor, 
which  we  will  retain  as  a  herd  sire.  This  gives 
us  sons  of  Sadie  and  Aralia,  both  of  which  we 
will  use  in  our  herd." 

What  Californians  can't  do  with  good  stock 
with  our  California  feeds  and  climate  isn't  worth 
doing.  There  is  something  to  blow  about,  all 
right,  but  we  are  only  just  getting  started.  A 
little  more  of  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  every  breeder 
who  takes  stock  to  the  1915  Exposition  will  stay 
here. 


METHOD  OF  DRAINING  A  WET  SPOT. 


A  week  or  so  ago  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  best  method  of  draining  a  wet  spot  in  an 
apricot  orchard  appeared.  A  subscriber,  Jacob 
Duisenberg,  of  San  Francisco,  called  at  the  office 
to  tell  a  method  that  he  has  used  in  similar  cases 
in  Germany  with  great  success.  This  consists  in 
boring  a  well  through  the  center  of  the  wet 
ground  down  to  sand  or  gravel,  which  will  per- 
mit a  free  passage  of  water.  The  drainage  of 
water  from  the  wet  ground  can  then  run  off  into 
this,  provided  there  is  sufficient  movement  of  the 
water  below. 

Drains  are  run  from  various  parts  of  the  wet 
land  to  the  well,  which  may  be  a  pipe  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  These  drains  can  be 
made  by  digging  trenches  about  2Yo  feet  and 
filling  the  lower  part  with  round  stones,  not 
jagged  ones.  The  trenches  might  be  about  30  feet 
apart.  The  main  question  is  whether  the  cost  of 
reaching  gravel  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  put- 
ting in  tile  for  as  long  a  distance  as  is  necessary 
to  reach' a  good  outlet  for  the  water.  Mr.  Duisen- 
berg states  that  by  using  this  method  a  number 
of  places  formerly  waterlogged  were  made  fully 
as  drv  as  there  could  be  a  demand  for.     D.  J.  W. 


FERTILIZER  AND  FROST. 


A  very  interesting  connection  is  shown  by  a 
series  of  experiments  in  grape-growing  in  France 
of  the  relation  that  fertilizing  bears  to  frost  in- 
jury. It  was  found  that  the  application  of  potash 
fertilizers  was  a  partial  protection  against  frost 
injury. 

There  were  two  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  a 
series  of  fertilizer  plats.  Each  variety  was  grown 
with  and  without  potash  salts,  and  those  which 
had  received  potash  were  less  injured  by  severe 
frosts  in  1909  and  1912  than  the  same  varieties 
which  had  not  received  this  fertilizer.  Analyses 
were  made  of  shoots  taken  from  the  different 
plats,  which  showed  a  lower  water  content  and  a 
somewhat  higher  dry  matter  and  ash  content 
where  potash  had  been  given  to  the  plants. 

The  difference  in  resistance  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  a  difference  in  concentration  of  the  cell 
sap  within  the  buds.  Similar  results  were  noted 
on  two  plats  of  grape  vines,  one  of  which  had  re- 
ceived nitrate  of  soda  and  the  other  was  without 
fertilizer. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  the  Agriculturists 
Place  in  Politics. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
C.  A.  Bokweli,,  Jr.] 

Recently  there  was  published  in  a  San 
Francisco  daily  paper  what  purported  to 
to  be  a  letter  from  a  well-known  Sacra- 
mento fruit  grower  to  Governor  John- 
son. Doubtless  it  was  genuine.  It  dealt 
principally  with  the  great  difference  in 
price  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer 
over  what  the  producer  received,  and 
also  referred  to  the  infamous  practice  of 
real  estate  sharks  who  are  selling  to 
strangers  any  kind  of  land  anywhere,  as 
adapted  to  anything  grown  in  the  State. 
There  was  also  mention  made  of  the 
weakness  of  the  agriculturists  influence 
as  an  aid  in  the  correction  of  these  evils, 
in  which  he  more  than  any  other  class  is 
most  vitally  interested.  The  needs  of 
the  regulation  by  statute  of  the  man's 
action  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  produce 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  need  of  a  law  to  particularly 
apply  to  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
consumate  the  sale  of  real  property,  was 
dwelled  upon  to  some  length. 

Without  doubt  it  is  very  well  known, 
even  outside  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
that  both  of  these  subjects  have  arrived 
to  the  point  where  they  may  justly  be 
called  abuses.  It  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance at  this  time  in  the  State's  develop- 
ment that  they  be  regulated  by  legisla- 
tion, or  legislation  should  provide  means, 
even  if  indirectly,  whereby  the  desired 
results  may  be  accomplished. 

Immoral  Traefic. — People  who  go  about 
the  State  to  any  extent,  doubtless  have 
occasionally  observed  some  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  certain  class  of  real  estate  men, 
whereby  disposition  of  land  has  been 
made  at  high  figures,  which  was  either 
poor  land  or  land  absolutely  unadapted 
to  a  purpose  to  which  a  buyer  unac- 
quainted with  California  conditions,  sup- 
posed he  was  getting. 

The  writer  has  noted  instances  of  fami- 
lies having  been  placed  on  land  by  con- 
scienceless real  estate  men,  which  they 
were  compelled  even  to  abandon,  to- 
gether with  whatever  money  had  been 
invested.  These  abandonments  were  for 
reasons  that  combinations  were  such  as 
to  climate,  water,  soil,  transportation  or 
other  conditions,  that  with  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Pacific  Coast  farming  meth- 
ods, it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
make  a  living.  Unsuspecting  strangers 
have  even  been  placed  on  alkaline  lands, 
which  without  drainage  facilities  and 
special  treatment  were  absolutely  worth- 
less for  small  farming.  They  would  fail 
and  still  unbelieving  try  again  and 
fail,  finally  to  abandon  their  work  and 
investment  with  nothing  left  but  bare 
hands,  and  probably  a  family  of  children 
to  support. 

If  hanging  is  just  retribution  for  the 
violent  taking  of  human  life,  would  it  not 
also  be  just  for  such  fellows  as  these, 
who  are  but  the  means  to  the  same  end 
in  a  slow  and  more  roundabout  way? 
They  are  the  direct  cause  of  blasted  hope 
and  years  of  work  and  life  lost. 
Through  their  instrumentality  parents 
have  been  placed  in  situations  where 
they  were  unable  to  provide  even  suffi- 
cient clothing  and  proper  food  for  those 
dependent  upon  them. 

These  are  things  of  which  we  seldom 
speak.  They  are  not  in  print  for  we  are 
ashamed  of  them.  They,  happily,  are  not 
general.  They  do  not  occur  often,  never- 
theless they  do  occasionally  occur.  When 
they  do  it  is  with  ten  times  more  dam- 
age to  the  reputation  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soils  of  the  State  and  to  decent  real 
estate  operators,  than  if  such  occasional 
conditions  were  duly  acknowledged  and 


legal  measures  provided  which  would 
prevent  their  happening  at  all. 

The  soils  of  the  State  are  all  of  them 
good  for  something.  Even  the  most  of 
the  small  percentage  of  rocky,  alkaline 
or  hard-pan  areas  are  possible  of  profit- 
able use,  if  properly  and  intelligently 
handled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
best  of  soils  are  not  universally  and  in- 
variably adapted  to  the  same  product  or 
all  products  in  each  and  every  location. 
Varying  elevations,  differing  climates  and 
different  conditions  are  the  qualifying 
mediums  making  success  in  one  instance 
a  failure  in  another. 

Rei  ations  op  Classe  :. — The  farmer  fills 
his  necessary  place  in  his  duty  to  society 
by  the  tillage  of  land.  The  banker  in 
part  fills  his  place,  if  filling  it  properly, 
by  intelligently  loaning  certain  amounts 
of  the  deposits  of  his  bank  for  agricul- 
tural development.  The  real  estate  man 
is  apparently  a  necessary  medium  be- 
tween the  seller  and  buyer  of  land.  Thus, 
a  list  of  occupations  in  the  make-up  of 
society  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Each  has  his  little  part  to  play,  but  un- 
fortunately some  of  us  can  not  or  will 
not  play  our  parts  fairly,  therefore  laws 
have  to  be  made  regulating  actions  and 
providing  penalties  for  those  playing  un- 
fairly. New  conditions  are  constantly 
creating  need  for  new  laws.  California  is 
in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  condition  of  the  "little  farm  well 
tilled."  Mingled  with  the  new  conditions 
are  constantly  occurring  matters  relating 
to  irrigation,  drainage,  reclamation,  to 
soil  adaptability  and  many  other  things 
with  which  the  stranger  is  practically 
unacquainted.  Being  unacquainted  he  is 
the  easy  victim  of  plausible  misrepresen- 
tation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  coming 
among  us  to  remain,  for  his  good,  which 
will  of  course  also  be  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community  at  large,  it  seems 
necessary  that  he  be  properly  protected 
and  instructed  in  these  matters.  To  fully 
consumate  such  protection,  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  laws  be  enacted  regulat- 
ing the  subdivision  and  sale  of  land,  in 
the  compliance  of  which  \here  would  au- 
tomatically be  made  known  the  adapt- 
ability of  such  lands  to  their  proper  agri- 
cultural product. 

The  State  Should  Intervene. — Thus; 
suppose  that  there  was  created  a  State 
Commission  or  Board  of  Experts,  to 
whom  land  subdivisions  would  have  to  ue 
submitted  for  examination  and  passed 
upon  before  they  could  legally  be  sold. 
Such  a  board  might  consist  of  three 
members,  all  agriculturists,  but  each  a 
specialist  in  his  particular  line.  For  in- 
stance such  a  commission  might  be  made 
up  of  an  agricultural  engineer,  a  soil 
chemist  and  a  horticulturist.  There 
would,  of  necessity,  be  field  men  for  the 
different  lines  of  work.  The  three  heads 
should  be  men  of  high  standing  and  com- 
plete understanding  of  their  subject,  as 
applied  to  agriculture  in  California. 
While  they  also  might  be  men  who  were 
actively  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University,  it  would 
seem  better  not,  for  undoubtedly  all  of 
their  time  would  be  occupied  with  this 
work. 

However,  the  Commission  itself  might 
be  a  part  of  that  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  should  not  be  cheap  men, 
neither  should  they  be  politically  re- 
warded men.  It  would  seem  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $5000  yearly  should  be  paid  so 
that  the  monetary  attraction  would  se- 
cure the  best  intellect  available. 

Whenever  an  owner  or  an  agent  for  an 
owner  proposed  to  offer  a  subdivison  for 


What  do  You 
get  out  of  the 
Ground  ? 


WHAT  WERE  LAST 
YEAR'S  PROFITS? 


Did  your  neighbors  have  bigger  and  better  crops 
than  you?  Just  how  much  did  your  ground  pro- 
duce for  you  ?  If  your  annual  ground  yield  didn 't 
come  up  to  your  expectations  have  you  found  the 
reason  for  the  deficiency?  Ever  consider  the  fer- 
tilizing end  of  your  business? 

Your  horses  can  do  a  better  day's  work  on  a  feed 
of  grain  than  they  can  on  a  diet  of  alfalfa.  What 
kind  of  a  food  do  you  give  your  soil? 

Let  us  tell  you  about 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 


they're  the  most  substantial  and  scientifically  pre- 
pared earth  food  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  They  put  strength  and  ginger  into  the 
soil  and  make  it  "stand  up"  to  the  hardest  strain. 

Why  not  try  these  wonderful  fertilizers?  There's 
one  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is  the  very 
best  of  its  kind. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers  Are  Guaranteed 

WRITE  US  NOW  AND  WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
SOME  INTERESTING  FERTILIZING  INFOR- 
MATION. ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAM  FRANISCO 


I  HAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  TH! 
DOLLARS 


March  1,  1913 
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sale,  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to 
petition  the  above  board  to  do  so.  It 
should  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
Board  to  send  field  men  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  way  of  soil  sampling 
for  the  determination  of  plant  foods, 
alkali,  etc.;  to  look  into  the  water  possi- 
bilities for  irrigation  and  whether  such 
irrigation  might  be  accomplished  by 
pump,  by  private  ditch,  by  district  ditch 
or  other  means. 

If  it  were  leveed  land  they  should  re- 
port on  the  probable  efficiency  of  levees 
as  well  as  drainage,  and  at  all  events 
to  note  the  crops  commercially  adapted 
to  the  land  and  location. 

The  report  should  be  made  out  and 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  and  might 
be  attached  to  the  advertising  matter  of 
the  tract.  In  fact  it  might  be  well  if  it 
were  compulsory  that  it  be  so  attached. 
The  report  should  also  name  the  bona 
fide  owners  and  exhibit  any  contract  be- 
tween such  owners  and  the  seller  or 
agent.  Also  it  should  properly  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  pass  upon  any  ad- 
vertising matter  and  illustrations,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  curtailing  anything  in 
the  nature  of  the  land  agent's  usual  extra- 
vagant statements.  A  small  charge  might 
be  made  against  the  land  to  cover  the 
expense  of  field  and  laboratory  work 
or  a  part  of  same.  Thus,  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  Commission  would  fall 
on  the  State,  say  the  office  maintenance, 
etc.,  and  a  part  on  the  individual  owner 
or  promoter  of  the  tract,  say  field  and 
laboratory  work,  etc. 

How  It  Would  Work. — This  procedure 
as  roughly  outlined  would  seem  to  pro- 
duce the  following  results: 

J  st.  It  would  prevent  misrepresenta- 
tion by  so-called  land  agents. 

■2d.  All  real  estate  agents  would  be 
placed  on  an  equality,  protecting  the 
selling  agent  who  is  now  trying  to  do 
a  straight  business  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  the  one  who  is  not. 

3d.  The  stranger  seeking  a  home 
would  have  reliable  advance  information 
as  to  what  he  was  seeking. 

4th.  There  would  be  outlined  some  cer- 
tain crops  for  which  the  land  might  be 
especially  adapted,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  things  for  which  it  is  not  adapted 
would  become  known. 

5th.  If  all  those  strangers  who  ordi- 
narily would  be  tricked  when  buying 
within  the  State,  were  by  means  of  this 
procedure  to  become  of  the  large  satis- 
fied class,  where  their  efforts  would  re- 
sult in  profitable  production,  the  increase 
of  products  sold  will  doubtless  many 
times  pay  the  expense  of  such  a  Com- 
mission. 

6th.  There  would  seem  to  be  every 
probability  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
land  selling  business  would  be  greatly 
raised. 

Marketing. — The  other  subject  particu- 
larly noted  in  the  gentleman's  letter,  of 
the  desirability  of  the  provision  of  some 
means  of  getting  the  farmers'  produce 
into  the  mouth  of  the  consumer  without 
the  great  discrepancy  in  price  so  evident, 
is  an  old  and  much  discussed  matter. 
Both  the  farmer  and  consumer  are  sure 
that  they  have  been  for  years  systema- 
tically robbed  by  this  rustling  member 
of  the  business  world,  the  commission 
man.  He  is  called  all  kinds  of  harsh 
names  for  which  if  there  is  just  reason, 
doubtless  he  is  in  danger,  if  it  is  possible 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  being 
condemned  to  spend  the  term  of  his  nat- 
ural life  in  the  deepest  of  dungeons. 
They  are.  both  surely  after  him  with 
rather  good  prospects  of  ultimately  com- 
pelling him  to  apply  his  aptitude  of  get- 
ting between  the  buyer  and  seller  to 
force  his  price  on  both,  to  some  other 
similar  line  of  effort.  It  might  be  such 
as  holding  up  belated  pedestrians  or  the 
like. 


There  have  probably  been  as  many 
remedies  proposed  as  would  be  discussed 
by  a  consultation  of  medicos  over  a  rich 
man  with  a  bad  cold.  A  few  of  them 
have  been  tried.  They  have  been  in  a 
measure  in  the  nature  of  experiments. 
However,  some  of  these  experiments  have 
succeeded  in  part  while  others  have  not 
succeeded  at  all.  Out  of  all  those  tried 
and  having  resulted  in  a  measure  of 
success,  there  has  remained  something 
of  good,  but  abundant  room  is  still  open 
for  more  of  the  same  good  along  similar 
lines. 

Co-operations. — The  greatest  evident 
beneficial  results  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  organization  of  the  fruit  growers 
co-operative  associations  throughout  the 
State.  They  have  not  only  regulated  the 
supply  to  the  different  markets,  but  have 
created  enormously  increased  markets 
with  profitable  returns  to  the  producer  as 
well  as  satisfactory  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  have  prevented  the  gluts 
in  certain  spots  and  the  scarcity  in 
others,  with  the  consequent  uncertainty 
and  wide  variation  in  price,  which  were 
always  ruinous  to  successful  marketing. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  success  of 
co-operation  and  united  action,  which  are 
the  proposed  remedies  for  poor  prices  in 
many  other  lines  of  farm  produce. 

Free  Markets. — Another  experiment 
which,  however,  succeeded  only  partially 
and  existed  only  for  a  short  time,  were, 
the  free  markets.  At  present  they  seem 
to  be  rather  out  of  the  popular  fancy. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  State  provi- 
sion made  for  such  markets  and  two, 
rather  inadequate  in  size,  were  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco.  From  the  start, 
the  stalls  were  taken  by  bona  fide  pro- 
ducers of  farm  produce,  who  exhibited 
and  sold  the  best  of  such  goods.  The 
market  was  temporarily  a  success. 
Hither  came  housewives  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
forenoon  the  dame  from  the  Western 
Addition  as  well  as  she  frorn  the  Apart- 
ment District  or  the  Mission,  together 
with  those  from  the  foreign  quarters  or 
the  Barbary  Coast  elbowed  each  other 
while  they  bartered  for  and  bought  some 
of  the  best  produce  of  the  State,  at  a 
price  of  something  like  two-thirds  of 
what  they  ordinarily  paid.  Also  the  far- 
mer and  seller  received  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  he  usu- 
ally realized.  This  was,  of  course,  ruin- 
ous to  the  retailer's  business  who  had 
long  supplied  at  fancy  prices,  those  who 
were  now  free  market  buyers.  In  turn 
it  naturally  reduced  the  amounts  sold  to 
the  retailers  by  the  commission  men.  In 
self  protection  they  were  thus  compelled 
to  enliven  their  protective  association,  or 
whatever  it  may  have  been  called. 

How  Undermined. — Then  the  farmers 
who  were  selling  the  best  produce  in  the 
Free  Market  found  that  they  could  mys- 
teriously sell  on  their  farms  at  better 
prices  than  could  be  realized  after  ship- 
ping to  and  selling  in  the  market.  This 
was,  of  course,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  commission  men's  organiza- 
tion. 

Thus,  uncontrolled,  individual  selfish- 
ness, the  same  old  individual  selfishness 
which  has  been  evident  alike  in  all 
classes,  in  all  races  and  in  all  ages,  was 
the  main  contributing  cause  for  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  from  the  Free  Market  of 
the  sellers  of  the  best  produce.  Those 
only  were  left  who  were  offering  the 
poorer  stuff.  Gradually  this  morning 
crowd  of  shoppers  fell  off  in  numbers, 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
until  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Free 
Market  were  nailed  up. 

Then  these  short-sighted  sellers  of  the 
best  produce  were  again  forced  back  to 
the  commission  men,  for  a  final  account- 
ing of  the  previous  brief  period  of  high 
prices.    The  organized  commission  men 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  yon  would 
yonr  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Insure  Your  Fruit  Against  Frost 


A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Recognized  Efficiency 

Orders  now  taken  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANQUETTE  AND  MAYETIE  WALNUT  TREES 

grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root.  Frost-proof,  blight-proof. 
Fill  well  and  bear  well.  Good  money  makers.  We  carry  the  Wiltz 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  Franquette.  Both  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.    Prices  reasonable. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  145  N.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC  MANURE  &   FERTILIZER  CO„ 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREES,  SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plaaa  ami  SaecUIcatlaaa  Fonlaae*. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 
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is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
that,  one 

BUT 


it  is  being  starved  lo 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out— it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

Wt  compound  t  special 
fertilizer  for  tbt  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  fans, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  toil  and  gives  you 

r  crop  of  better  quality 
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The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 


606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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of  FtrtdSswra,  Poultry  Foods  and 
•  I  on  the  Pacific  Coail. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makesslipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  J  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  v/ears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


mm 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hard  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don  't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  sendforthe  boolc.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  factory  in  the  U.  S. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
Eastern  factory,  berea,  ohio 


were  more  astute  and  stronger  than  the 
unorganized  public.  They  were  doubt- 
less wise  enough  to  say  nothing,  as  noth- 
ing was  heard  that  they  ever  did  say. 
For  them  the  silence  of  the  empty  market 
stalls  was  sufficient,  and  their  visible 
demonstration  to  the  public  of  the  ap- 
parent futility  of  such  undertakings. 

How  It  Could  Have  Been  Prevented. — 
It  is  quite  probable  that  just  these  fea- 
tures of  the  matter  were  not  generally 
known,  at  the  time,  among  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  nor  was  it  generally  known 
to  the  consumers  who  bought  there.  Even 
if  it  had  been  known,  there  is  great 
likelihood  that  any  measures  for  its  pre- 
vention would  not  have  been  immediately 
taken.  However,  if  there  had  existed  an 
organization  controlling  individual  action, 
among  the  farmers  throughout  the  State, 
through  it  the  Free  Market  might  have 
been  kept  supplied  in  the  face  of  these 
tactics,  as  well  as  a  plenty  of  good  pro- 
duce might  also  have  been  supplied  to 
the  commission  men  or  their  organization 
as  long  as  they  were  willing  to  pay 
proper  prices  therefor.  If  by  this  means 
the  market  could  have  been  kept  in 
existence,  it  is  doubtless  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  a  number  of  the  over-supply  of 
commission  men  might  have  faded  from 
their  haunts  in  Washington  street,  in- 
stead of  their  having  been  the  means  of 
the  failure  of  the  Free  Market. 

Why  Do  Not  Farmers  Protect  Them- 
selves.— The  immediately  foregoing  is  ex- 
plained to  some  length  as  illustrative  in 
one  instance  of  what  pecuniary  good  may 
come  to  producers  of  farm  produce  who 
are  organized,  and  in  the  other  when  un- 
organized how  weak  and  impotent  as  a 
class  they  may  be. 

Quoting  from  the  gentleman's  letter  re- 
ferred to:  "A  farmer  should  be  nothing 
but  a  ward  of  this  government.  Every- 
body is  preying  on  him.  You  can  never 
organize  the  farmers  into  a  trust  or  so- 
ciety for  sell-protection.  For  thousands 
of  years  they  have  tried  to  organize  and 
they  have  failed.  They  will  not  trust 
each  other.  They  can  not  trust  each 
other." 

Doubtless  there  is  something  of  truth 
in  the  above  quotation.  Experience  shows 
that  individuals  in  every  walk  of  life  are 
the  prey  of  the  organized  many.  If  the 
farmer  will  persist,  as  an  individual,  in 
trying  to  secure  just  remuneration  ac- 
cording to  his  effort,  merely  because  he 
will  not  trust  his  neighbor  or  because  he 
is,  like  others,  individually  selfish,  before 
him,  in  this  age  of  organization,  he  may 
contemplate  a  picture  of  a  future  with 
himself  as  the  prey  of  those  who  have 
always  been  the  parasites  on  their  breth- 
ren. He  may  see  himself  the  continual 
prey  of  the  increasing  non-producing 
class. 

Unorganized  he  can  not  become  the 
ward  of  the  government  even  if  he 
would,  for  the  supposition  can  not  exist 
that  the  interests  who  stand  ready  to  ex- 
ploit him  as  well  as  to  exploit  other  pro- 
ducing classes,  would  voluntarily  make 
him  entirely  such.  Doubtless  if  he  came 
to  the  extreme  point  where  his  very  ex- 
istence were  threatened  and  the  food 
output  was  in  danger  of  being  less  than 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  then  a 
clamoring  public  by  legal  enactment,  for 
its  own  self-protection,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  aid  him  back  to  the  point 
where  he  could  supply  them.  This 
assumption  of  coming  to  such  a  pass  is, 
of  course,  not  good;  but  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  tendency  that  way  is  en- 
tirely well  taken  if,  as  is  apparent,  there 
will  continue  to  prevail  the  Iistlessness 
of  the  farmer  and  the  present  attitude 
toward  him  by  the  non-producing  classes. 

"Lilies  of  the  Field.    They  Toil  Not, 
Neither  Do  They  Spin." 
How  Farmers  Can  Preserve  Their  In- 
dependence.— The   farmer   must   by  his 


own  concerted  efforts  make  himself  a 
ward  of  government,  if  he  is  desirous  of 
becoming  just  that  carefully  cared  for  in- 
dividual. However,  he  does  not  want  to 
be  a  ward  of  government,  but  he  does 
want  to  be  enough  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  laws  and  rights  now  denied 
him  may  be  attained.  To  be  such  he 
must  organize  politically.  He  must  be 
a  united,  feared  power  behind  the  maker 
of  laws  as  well  as  behind  the  executive 
head  of  our  governmental  system.  Or- 
ganized and  with  the  aid  of  other  pro- 
ducers- organizations,  he  may  be  almost 
the  government  itself.  Unorganized  he 
may  yet  come  on  this  new  western  coast, 
which  promises  all  the  enlightenment  and 
liberty  and  equality  of  a  new  and  true 
civilization,  to  be  the  victim  of  the  same 
old  conditions  of  neglect,  or  denial,  or 
contempt  of  equal  rights  which  have 
heretofore  resulted  in  the  tremendous  in- 
ternal disturbances  of  nations. 

The  Legislature. — The  Legislature  is 
in  session.  From  the  interior  and  farm- 
ing districts  how  many  real  farmers  are 
sent  as  members  of  that  body.  As  far 
as  present  information  is  obtainable  there 
are  none.  Members  from  the  large  cities, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  natur- 
ally can  not  be  looked  to  as  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  legislation  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers,  but  the  balance  of 
the  members  from  the  interior  are  also  of 
the  same  class.  They  are  generally  law- 
yers, professional  politicians,  tradesmen 
or  the  like.  True,  their  interests  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  localities  does  in  a 
measure  prompt  their  sympathy  for  any 
proposed  legislation  promising  pecuniary 
advantage  to  their  district.  However,  as 
they  are  generally  residents  of  the  small 
towns,  their  occupations  and  feelings  of 
fellowship  are  for  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors, the  town  class.  The  town  classes 
are  ordinarily  more  in  sympathy  with 
legislation  affecting  their  immediate  in- 
terests or  pocketbooks.  In  other  words, 
the  legislation  effecting  law  made  prop- 
erty, which  they  more  generally  possess, 
and  not  the  true  and  only  indestructible 
property,  the  land  itself. 

Among  important  things,  in  addition 
to  the  two  matters  above  referred  to. 
as  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
farmer,  and  in  which  he  has  an  equal  if 
not  greater  interest  than  all  other  classes, 
are:  taxation  as  applied  to  land,  the 
game  laws,  banking  laws,  insurance,  for- 
eign immigration,  the  public  service  cor- 
porations operating  in  the  rural  districts 
and  the  University,  particularly  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  thereof,  as  well  as 
the  other  public  educational  institutions. 

What  Politicians  Do. — Due  to  individ- 
ual adherence  to  the  two  political  parties, 
while  being  politically  unorganized  them- 
selves, they  have  allowed  men  not  on 
their  side  of  these  questions  to  become 
their  leaders.  Among  all  the  hundreds  of 
bills  introduced,  there  are  few  apparently 
promising  any  great  good  to  the  farmer, 
or  which  would  have  any  unqualified 
backing  by  the  agricultural  interests. 
There  have  been  some  endorsements  by 
a  few  disconnected  agricultural  associa- 
tions or  societies,  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posed bills,  but  any  of  the  bills  of  osten- 
sible benefit  are  of  really  small  apparent 
benefit.  Doubtless  the  inspiration  of 
many  of  them  is  really  based  on  the  de- 
sire to  make  a  gallery  play  for  the  far- 
mers' vote  in  farmers'  districts  at  the 
next  election. 

What  Farmers  Must  Do. — With  in- 
creasing class  organization  all  around 
them,  farmers  must  themselves  as  a  poli- 
tical class  organize;  must  make  their 
class  interest  felt  as  a  unit  in  legislation; 
must  themselves,  through  their  organiza- 
tion become  a  part  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  State. 

If  there  existed  a  State  Agricultural 
Political  Union,  composed  of  local  or- 
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SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

AH  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lew  Angi-lea,  Cal. 


Spray  Pumps  of  all  Kinds 

and  Spray  Goods. 
Spray  Nozzles,  Hose. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use. 
Gasoline  Engines,  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings, 
Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Franclateo,  Cal. 
"x  nil  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
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WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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FERTILIZE 

WITH 

AIR 


Direct  Fertilization — 

The  application  of  nitro- 
gen gathering  bacteria  di- 
rect to  the  seed  insures 
fertilization,  in  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  seed. 

Inoculation  as  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  le- 
gumes is  an  assured_  suc- 
cess and  the  expense  is  so 
small  ($2.00  an  acre,  $9.00 
for  five  acres)  that  maxi- 
mum crops  are  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Our  inoculation  is  a 
permanent  fertilizer  for 
the  soil. 

For  several  years  w£ 
have  been  selling 

FARMOGERM 

the  onlycommercially  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  bac- 
teria. We  can  refer  you 
to  many  highly  pleased 
customers  who  have  used 
it. 

ALFALFA 

BEANS 

CLOVERS 

PEAS 
■ 

all  respond  readily  to  in- 
oculation with  Farmo- 
germ,  and 

200%  Crops 

are  not  uncommon.  For 
Farmogerm  booklet  and 
our  1913  Complete  Cata- 
logue, address 

Dept.  0 


Seed6PlahtCo. 

Eihtlahcd IS7I. 
326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


Z^£bmgi&  Z^Zwnel!!'  £^&mat!!-  ^frma/n. 


19  13 

Catalogue  now  ready.  Upon 
request  we  will  promptly  mail 
you  one. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 


ALFALFA  SEED  A 
SPECIALTY 


Valley  Seed  Co. 

705  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


L  I  IVI  E 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
788  Merchants  Exchange  Bid*-., 
San  Francisco. 


ganizations  or  lodges,  which  in  turn 
might  be  composed  of  individauls  or  of 
both  individuals  and  the  already  exist- 
ing agricultural  societies  and  associa- 
tions; it  could  pcobably  be  supported 
with  very  small  yearly  dues.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  need  for  a  main  cen- 
tral office,  where  political  matters  from 
all  the  scattered  local  lodges  would  cen- 
tralize, to  be  in  turn  distributed  as  in- 
formation, throughout  the  State.  Move- 
ments for  desired  legislation  might'  be 
initiated  and  perfected  for  presentation 
before  State,  county  and  municipal  or 
other  bodies,  with  the  influential  backing 
of  numbers  of  voters  to  impress  the  legis- 
lators. 

Other  class  legislation,  or  special  privi- 
lege legislation  might  be  watched,  and  by 
reason  of  a  united  rural  vote,  in  instances 
prevented.  In  the  event  of  negligent  offi- 
cial action  in  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
the  recall  could  effectively  be  put  in  mo- 
tion with  the  force  of  numbers  and  effi- 
cient management  behind  it. 

There  apparently  would  be  created  a 
great  power  for  good,  for  it-  is  without 
contradiction  that  rural  populations  have 
proved  themselves  much  less  corrupt 
politically,  as  well  as  morally,  than  the 
urban. 

San  Francisco. 


WINERY  MUSHROOMERY. 


Turning  an  old  winery  into  a  mush- 
room farm  is  the  "stunt"  which  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  at  Mountain 
View  by  A.  Bussiere,  a  graduate  of  a 
French  horticultural  college,  and  a  noted 
expert  on  tubercous  plants. 

The  great  wine  cellars  of  the  old  Rogers 
winery  have  been  converted  into  mush- 
room cellars  and  mushrooms  which  are 
found  on  many  of  the  fashionable  tables 
about  the  bay  are  grown  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  excavations  where  some 
of  the  best  known  brands  of  California, 
wine  were  once  kept  in  storage. 

Bussiere  has  two  partners  in  the  ven- 
ture anad  the  trio  cultivate  their  own 
mushi-oom  spawn  from  seed  brought  to 
this  country  from  France. 

Spawn  for  mushroom  farms  will  later 
be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from 
Mountain  View,  according  to  plans  an- 
nounced today.  Bussiere  said  today  that 
he  has  found  the  boast  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  anything  can  be  grown 
profitably  in  Santa  Clara  county  not  an 
idle  one.  He  gathers  the  mushrooms 
twice  daily  for  market  shipments. 


WHO  WANTS  BASKET  WIL- 
LOWS? 


Discovering  that  low,  wet  lands  virtu- 
ally impossible  of  cultivation,  can  be 
used  for  the  successful  growing  of  basket 
willow,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  it  would  be  ready 
next  month  to  fill  applications  from 
"farmers  and  others"  for  basket  willow 
cuttings  grown  on  its  experimental  farm 
at  Arlington,  Va.  Not  to  exceed  100  cut- 
tings will  be  given  each  applicant.  Re- 
cipients of  the  cuttings  will  be  required 
on  the  treatment  given  the  cuttings  and 
the  result. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  obtain 
data  as  to  the  variety  of  willow  best 
suited  to  the  various  localities.  So  far 
as  the  experiments  have  gone  it  has  been 
found  that  the  European  species  does  not 
do  nearly  so  well  in  this  country  as  the 
native  plants.  Applications  for  cuttings 
are  to  be  made  direct  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


She — Sometimes  you  appear  really  man- 
ly and  sometimes  you  are  effeminate. 

He — I  suppose  it  is  hereditary.  Half 
of  my  ancestors  were  men  and  the  other 
half  were  women!— Tit-Bits. 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 


Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  or 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  hf.ve  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
l  oses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG  &  WOOD 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
offices. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Mjto. 

BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES. ALMONDS,  PEACHES,  BLEN- 
HEIM AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

FRANQ.UETTE,  MAYETTE  AND 
PLACENTIA  GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

10,000  Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornumentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms, 
Roses. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  oar  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending;  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

P.  .alums,  Cal. 


19  New  Varieties 
Ettersburg  Strawberries 

PRICE  LIST 

Doz.  100. 

Ettersburg  No.    80  $1.25  $5.00 

"       84   1.15  4.50 

91   1.00  4.00 

"  "     111   1.15  4.50 

*'     112   1.15  4.50 

76   1.15  4.50 

"    •        "       94   1.25  5.00 

"     114   1.00  4.00 

"     116   1.00  4.00 

"       79   1.15  4.50 

71   1.00  4.00 

89   1.25  5.00 

"  "     121   1.25  5.00 

"  "     108   1.00  4.00 

93   1.15  4.50 

88   1.00  4.00 

75   1.00  4.00 

"     200   1.15  4.50 

Rose  Ettersburg    1.15  4.50 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  all 
the  above  varieties. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Etterburg  Experimental  Place, 
Briceland  P.  O.,  Cal. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

Vi  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
92000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
<TI»e  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  9t*ck. 
Dsllar  Strawberry  Plants,  95.60  per  M. 
Bur  bank's  Pataaronla  Strawberry  Plants, 
»2.O0  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Distance  Chart  in  Planting  an 
Orchard. 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 

SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 

U  \^  (  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
iV  JCj  TV  (  Arsenate  ot  Lead 

DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 

to  give  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

u  ^>^|f  Ingredients  are  processed — 

Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab — for  Scale — for  Peach  Worm — for  Curl  Leaf — for  Red 
Spider— for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide — fungicide — vitalizer  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  results  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  for  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring- 
Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind 'of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.   It  Pays. 
Our  Motto — "Rex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials." 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benlcla,  California  . 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 

We  are  tbe  Lnrtcetit  srronerii  of  this  Mock  on  the  Pacific  <  hum,     We  grow 
a  complete  utock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 
C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 
Chas.  A.  Chambers.  Secy. 
Tbe  Reliable  Tbree. 


P.  O.  Box  CIS, 
Fresno,'  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenateln 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  l'lppln 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Belletleur 
Yellow  Tranaparent 
Whin-  Aatrachan 


Bed  Aatrachan 
Arkanaaa  Black 
Bed  June 
W.  IV.  I'earnialn 

Wagner 
Baldwin 

Stayman  Wlneaap 


Home  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltxenberg 
Ben  Davla 
Black  Ben 
DclU'loiia 
Mlaaourl  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Tour 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  8.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


The  following  table,  prepared  by  Prof.  | 
C.  I.  Lewis  of  the  division  of  horticulture 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  shows 
the  proper  number  of  trees  to  use  to  the 
acre  in  planting  an  orchard  by  the  three 
systems,  rectangular,  quincunx,  and  hex- 


agonal : 

Distance  Rect-  Quin-  Hex- 
apart,              angular,  cunx.  agonal. 

16x16   170  303  196 

18x18   134  239  154 

20x20   108  192  154 

20x22                     90  148  104 

24x24                     76  132  87 

25x25                     70  125  80 

26x26                     64  114  74 

28x28                     56  100  64 

30x30                     48  85  55 

32x32                     43  76  49 

33x33                     40  71  46 

36x36                     34  60  39 

40x40                     27  48  32 

45x45                     22  39  25 


"The  distance  to  plant  trees  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  variety  of  fruit  you 
wish  to  grow  and  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  you  are  working,"  said  Mr. 
Lewis,  discussing  the  question.  "Where 
the  soil  is  light  in  character  the  trees  can 
be  planted  closer  together  than  on  the 
low  altitudes.  On  some  of  the  uplands 
of  eastern  Oregon  and  on  some  of  the 
lands  in  western  Oregon  25  feet  will  be 
sufficient  for  apples,  but  on  very  good 
soil  30  to  35  feet  is  preferable;  pears,  20 
to  25;  peaches,  12  to  20;  and  prunes,  18  to 
20  on  the  poor  soils  and  20  to  22  feet  on 
rich  loams. 

"We  find  cherries  will  need  the  maxi- 
mum distance,  though  some  plant  with 
fillers.  The  loss  of  cherry  trees  from 
gummosis  and  winter  injury  is  great,  so 
the  system  of  fillers  can  be  practiced. 
When  the  trees  are  first  planted  they  will 
not  need  to  be  more  than  20  to  30  feet 
apart,  and  by  the  time  they  are  mature 
they  will  be  about  the  right  distance. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  planted  35  to  40 
feet  apart  in  the  beginning.  Walnuts  re- 
quire 40  to  60  feet. 

"Before  ordering  trees  determine  care- 
fully the  acreage  you  wish  to  plant  and 
the  system  you  are  to  adopt  in  planting 
the  trees.  It  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  you  plant  the  trees  in 
rectangular,  hexagonal,  or  quincunx.  The 
most  common  system  of  these  is  the  rect- 
angular. In  this  system  the  square  or 
rectangles  are  easily  cultivated;  however, 
this  does  not  give  as  many  trees  to  the 
acre  as  many  other  systems,  and  they 
are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  land. 

"The  hexagonal  system  means  that  the 
trees  are  set  out  six  trees  in  a  circle  with 
the  seventh  tree  in  the  center.  When  set 
out  this  way  the  trees  are  equally  dis- 
tant whatever  direction  you  look  and  the 
trees  use  equally  the  ground  and  air  space, 
so  that  you  have  a  splendid  distribution. 
It  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  tell,  except  when 
the  trees  are  young.  From  a  horticul- 
tural point  of  view  this  system  is  not  al- 
together satisfactory,  for  it  does  not  lend 
itself  so  easily  to  the  filler  system.  This 
system  gives  about  15%  more  trees  to  the 
acre  than  the  rectangular. 

"The  quincunx  system  is  desirable 
where  fillers  are  to  be  used.  It  means 
planting  in  squares  or  rectangles  and  put- 
ting a  filler  in  the  center  of  the  square 
or  rectangle.  When  the  orchard  is  ma- 
ture the  center  tree  can  be  taken  out. 
This  will  bring  75%  more  trees  to  the 
acre  than  the  rectangle  system  and  lends 
itself  very  nicely  to  the  filler  system. 

"Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  figure  the 
arrangement  all  out  before  you  set  the  or- 
chard. Do  not  plant  trees  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  when  you  come  to  thin  them 


out  the  trees  will  be  too  far  apart.  Make 
a  careful  study  of  the  work  at  first  and 
will  help  very  much. 


FARM  CREDIT  FORTHWITH. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  introducing  in 
Congress  a  bill  providing  farm  credit. 
The  principles  involved  are  sound.  If 
no  action  can  be  secured  in  this  Congress 
I  will  re-introduce  it,  slightly  revised,  in 
the  next  Congress. 

It  proposes  a  greater,  speedier  co-op- 
eration than  that  of  scattered  groups  of 
high-interest  victims  waiting  for  the  un- 
folding under  American  conditions  of  a 
self-help  system  which  dragged  slowly 
into  general  usefulness  under  European 
conditions,  different  than  ours,  after  a 
wait  of  over  fifty  years. 

It  means  co-operation  wherein  the  U. 
S.  Government — belonging  to  all  of  us — 
co-operates  with  the  farmer  to  destroy 
usury  and  conserve  our  only  source  of 
food,  for  all  of  us. 

If  it  is  not  paternalism  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  lend  money  to  the  banks  at  2%, 
it  cannot  be  paternalism  to  lend  money  to 
the  farmers  at  4%%.  If  lending  money 
to  banks  on  security  of  municipal  and 
railroad  bonds  is  a  safe  business  it  is 
safer  business  to  lend  upon  the  security 
of  the  farm — the  earth  itself. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  pay  over 
$510,000,000  annual  interest.  The  aver- 
age cost  is  about  8Vi%.  The  December 
value  of  the  1911  wheat  crop  was  $543.- 
063,000.  Thus,  nearly  the  entire  wheat 
crop  was  consumed  by  interest  on  farm 
debts.  In  the  last  analysis  the  Consumer 
must  pay  this  interest  charge. 

The  Bathrick  Bill  would  reduce  the 
average  interest  budren  nearly  one-half. 
It  would  pay  all  the  costs  of  operation, 
and  provide  a  large  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  (approximately  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  million  dollars  per 
year)  with  which  to  meet  losses  or  to 
reduce  the  taxes  of  the  people. 

There  seems  no  reason,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's long-time  borrowing  facilities 
that  an  amortization  plan  could  not  be 
carried  out  by  the  Government, 

After  frequent  gifts  of  large  tracts  of 
land  to  railroads  it  may  be  hard  to  con- 
vince the  farmer  that  State  (Govern- 
ment) aid  in  farm  credits  will  spoil  him. 
The  Government  has  often  guaranteed 
railroad  bonds.  In  effect,  my  bill  only 
requires  that  the  Government  guarantee 
farm  land  mortgages.  For  this  guarantee 
it  is  protected  by  the  land  itself.  No  se- 
curity could  be  better. 

Exportation  of  food  products  it  decreas- 
ing and  total  production  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching total  consumption.  This  Is  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to 
every  city  resident  as  well.  Germany 
faced  this  problem  in  the  exigency  of 
imminent  famine.  To  be  forehanded  and 
anticipate  such  a  contingency  by  proper 
legislation  is  good  government  business 
for  all  of  us. 

E.  R.  Bathrick,  M.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PERSIM- 
MONS. 


Dried  Japanese  persimmons,  one  of  the 
new  Oriental  fruits  to  be  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, says  the  Western  Canner,  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  market  In 
Fresno.  This  is  the  first  year  that  the 
California-raised  Japanese  persimmon 
has  been  placed  on  sale  in  Fresno.  The 
fruit  is  grown  near  Sanger  on  the  ranch 
of  Mr.  lhaia,  trees  having  been  brought 
from  Japan  ten  years  ago  by  Messrs. 


KETSCHER'S  NURSERY 

All  leading  varieties  of  deciduous, 
citrus,  grafted  walnuts  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  Orangea,  Ltmou,  Dr- 
oit! u  ohm  n  uraery  Stock,  Boaea,  Shruba,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Buah  Sta.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
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Ihara  and  Hasegawa  and  planted.  The 
persimmons  so  far  grown  are  about  as 
large  as  large  prunes.  They  have  a  taste 
of  dates,  but  are  not  quite  as  sweet. 
Twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sanger  have  been  planted  with  the  Japan- 
ese persimmon  trees.  As  soon  as  the 
trade  is  placed  on  a  firm  basis  in  Fresno 


the  promoters  of  the  new  industry  will 
commence  to  ship  their  product  over  the 
State  and  to  the  East.  Japanese  pro- 
nounce the  soil  of  Fresno  county  as  being 
especially  adapted  for  the  raising  of  per- 
simmons. It  is  expected  that  many  Jap- 
anese will  go  into  the  business  of  growing 
the  fruit  for  commercial  purposes. 


Australian  Fruits  in  London. 


L All  matters  of  long-distance  fruit  ship- 
ments are  of  direct  interest  to  Califor- 
nians.  The  operations  of  southern  hemi 
sphere  countries,  necessarily  by  sea,  have 
special  interest  to  Californians  because 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  will 
place  us  on  the  world's  great  waterway 
without  the  handicap  of  rounding  Cape 
Horn.  What  can  we  expect  from  our 
apples  and  pears,  for  instance,  in  the 
markets  of  northern  Europe?  There  are 
certainly  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
The  report  we  have  to  present  below 
shows  that  Australia  has  difficulties  in 
spite  of  her  apparent  advantage  of  hav- 
ing opposite  seasons  and  a  chance  to  ship 
fresh  fruits  to  sell  against  cold-storage 
fruits  of  the  same  kind.  This,  however, 
counts  for  less  with  the  apple  than  with 
other  fruits,  and  crossing  the  tropics  may 
be  hard  also.  The  report  below,  from 
the  Adelaide  Observer  of  January  4,  1913. 
should  be  carefully  studied. — Editor.] 

The  1912  Season  Most  Unsatisfactory. 
— Although  the  Australian  fresh  fruit  ex- 
port trade  has  now  reached  an  approxi- 
mate yearly  output  of  1,250,000  bushel 
cases,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  all 
is  not  well  with  the  industry.  This  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  developing  for  years, 
and  the  1912  harvest  (says  the  general 
manager  of  the  Government  Produce  De- 
partment, Mr.  G.  A.  W.  Pope)  shows  such 
meagre  net  returns  that  many  growers  are 
positively  proclaiming  the  growing  of  ap- 
ples a  financial  failure,  while  even  the 
most  optimistic  are  somewhat  dreading 
the  future.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Troubles  are  confined  to  causes  which  to 
a  large  extent  can  be  overcome  by  a 
proper  system  of  "co-operation"  among 
producers. 

Brands,  Grading,  and  Packing. — The 
first  trouble  is  the  multiplicity  of  marks 
shipped  and  the  irregularity  of  grading 
and  packing.  If  only  the  growers  will 
co-operate  to  minimize  marks  and  brands, 
to  make  a  uniform  grade,  and  to  prohibit 
the  shipping  of  immature  and  overripe 
fruit,  the  way  will  be  paved  for  the  same 
organization  to  take  up  and  insist  on  the 
proper  sea  carriage  and  marketing  of 
their  produce,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
reform  now  so  urgently  needed.  I  be- 
lieve all  that  is  required  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  board  ship  is 
the  combined  voice  of  the  producers  posi- 
tively naming  their  requirements  to  the 
shipping  companies,  and  it  must  at  least 
be  conceded  that  the  companies  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  refuse  such 
requirements.  I  am  no  believer  in  the 
existence  of  a  ring  in  the  English  fruit 
markets;  there  is  too  much  confusion 
there  for  that  to  be  possible.  A  combi- 
nation of  one  of  the  State's  producers 
would  dominate  the  selling  powers,  and, 
if  it  were  possible  to  spread  a  system  of 
co-operation,  in  so  far  as  marketing  is 
concerned,  through  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia, its  representative  in  the  markets 
would  practically  place  the  business  on  a 
proper  basis  in  one  season.  The  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  South  Australia  lend  themselves 
to  the  easy  working  of  co-operative  sec- 
tions, and  surely  growers  will  realize  that 
it  is  better  to  sacrifice  a  little,  if  need  be, 
and  act  in  unison  with  their  neighboring 
growers  in  fighting  a  common  enemy, 
I  ban  continue  hopelessly  and  aimlessly 
complaining  of  the  present  conditions. 

Octput  and  Destination. — The  output 
of  the  individual  States  for  1912  stand 


as  a  record,  not  only  for  this  State,  but 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, as  follows: 

1909.       1910.  1911.  1912. 

Hobart   ...381,219  568,390  822.390  742,635 

Adelaide    .   71,888  135,174  70,527  184,826 

Melbourne.168,140  157,578  310,383  284.393 

Sydney   ...        146      2,535  4.123  5,147 

Fremantle.        667      3,250  9,200  35,813 


622,060  866,927  1,216,623  1,252,814 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
South  Australia  had  a  wide  distribution 
cf  fruit  from  Adelaide  last  season,  85%  of 
the  total  still  went  to  London  and  Ham- 
burg markets.  Apple  details:  London, 
107,272  cases;  Hamburg,  50,446;  Bombay, 
8457;  Colombo,  2963;  Antwerp,  2598; 
Stockholm  1838;  Liverpool  1751;  Batavia, 
1436;  Capetown,  1371;  Genoa,  580;  Dur- 
ban, 498;  Sourabaya,  270;  Samarang,  77; 
Bremen,  15;  total,  179,518. 

Season  and  Quality. — With  perhaps 
the  one  exception  that  the  actual  ship- 
ments constitute  a  record  in  quantity,  the 
season  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. A  protracted  spell  of  unfavorable 
weather  deprived  the  trees  of  sufficient 
nourishment  to  properly  develop  the  crop, 
and  consequently  the  fruit  shipped  was 
far  below  the  average  in  size  and  quality, 
while  and  unusually  large  percentage  had 
had  to  be  rejected  in  the  orchard  as  abso- 
lutely unsuitable  for  export.  The  arrival 
of  the  steamers  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  usual;  consequently  there  was  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  juggling  in  the  adjust- 
ments of  freight  engagements,  and  even 
then  much  immature  fruit  was  used  to 
fill  up.  In  respect  to  the  apples  entrusted 
to  the  trade  commissioner  for  sale,  the 
average  for  the  eighteen  shipments,  ag- 
gregating 14,069  cases,  was  8/1  a  case 
gross,  and  3/10  a  case  net  at  Port  Ade- 
laide. The  average  for  the  4126  cases  of 
apples  shipped  to  Hamburg  was  9/7  a 
case  gross,  and  5/1  a  case  at  Port  Ade- 
laids.  The  best  sale  was  18/0  a  case  for 
20  cases  of  Wellingtons.  The  varieties 
shipped  through  the  department  no  doubt 
indicate  fairly  accurately  pro  rata  the  full 
quantities  of  such  varieties  exported.  The 
bulk  consisted  of  Cleopatras,  Dunn's  Seed- 
ling, Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty,  and 
these  well  known  sorts  came  out  as  the 
most  remunerative.  In  all  there  were  54. 
varieties. 

Pears. — The  quantity  of  pears  shipped 
to  over-sea  ports  totaled  5033  cases, 
against  7708  in  the  1911  season.  The'  re- 
sults are  very  discouraging,  however,  as 
there  is  still  no  surety  that  the  fruit  will 
reach  its  destination  in  good  condition. 
Take  the  sale  of  60  cases  of  Josephines, 
which  reached  the  depot  on  March  16, 
and  were  placed  in  cold  storage.  Twenty 
of  these  were  shipped  to  Hamburg  by  the 
Grosser  Kurfurst  on  March  26,  and  20 
cases  were  forwarded  the  same  day  by 
the  Melbourne,  to  the  same  market.  The 
first  shipment  realized  1/5,  and  the  sec- 
ond lot  16/11  a  case  gross.  The  remain- 
ing cases  were  not  shipped  until  April  4, 
by  the  Hector,  to  London,  where  they 
were  landed  in  excellent  condition,  and 
found  a  ready  purchaser  at  30/0  a  case. 
Evidently  the  conditions  on  board  ship 
vary  very  considerably,  so  that  shippers 
incur  a  heavy  risk  in  shipping  pears. 
The  quantity  shipped  to  the  trade  com- 
missioner in  London  for  sale  (and  ex- 
hibition) was  1482  cases,  or  about  30% 
of  the  total  export.    Not  including  the 


When  You  Go  Murdering 


the  vermin  that's  eating  the  life  out  of 
your  trees  see  that  you  use  a  spray  which 
will  kill  the  egg  as  well  as  the  insect. 
If  you  do  you'll  have  clean  fruit.  Use 

Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  are  quick  and  sure.  They  penetrate 
the  bud  clusters  and  kill  the  eggs.  We  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  sprays  and  in 
the  Universal  brand  we  have  a  sure  cure  for 
sick  and  ailing  trees. 

Our  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.    Write  for  it. 


Insecticide  Dept. 

Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co. 


PAUL  R.  JONES 

Entomologist 

350  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moflfet,  Props. 


WILLS0N  S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  11  years  old.  has  borne  9 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  5  years  old  have 
borne  5  crops  of  nuts  (6  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


™  Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.C 
a  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with) 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

.Bores  100  ft. in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
.moves  it  over  any  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
kit  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking — rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
.convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     ■      -     Box  412,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 
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Ascanius  (condemned),  and  Moldavia 
(exhibition)  shipments,  the  average 
works  out  at  15/4  a  gross  case  at  London, 
and  9/11  a  case  net  at  Port  Adelaide.  The 
average  for  the  five  shipments,  totaling 
282  cases,  to  Hamburg,  was  13/8  a  case 
gross  at  Hamburg,  and  8/9  a  case  at  Port 
Adelaide.  In  all,  15  different  varieties 
were  shipped. 

Duchess  Pkaks. — Following  on  the  suc- 
cess obtained  with  the  trial  shipment  of 
Duchess  pears  from  this  State  in  1910, 
and  that  from  Victoria,  in  1911,  the  de- 
partment arranged  for  a  further  trial 
shipment  this  season,  and  790  cases  (a 
Tew  were  Duronbeau  variety)  were  sent 
by  the  Ascanius  on  February  7.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  landed  in  such  a  rot- 
ten condition  that  all  were  condemned  on 
arrival,  and  the  shippers  lost  the  fruit 
and  75/0  a  ton  freight.  At  the  request 
of  the  principal  grower  interested,  one 
case  was  kept  in  the  depot  cold  storage., 
and  upon  being  opened  up  10  days  after 
the  steamer's  arrival  in  London,  the  fruit 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503   Market   St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

TBBO   POINDBXTBR,  State  Agent, 
324)  Market  St,  San  Fraaclac*. 


Nothing  pays  better  than  Small 
Fruits.  They  come  into  bearing 
early,  produce  regular  and  abun- 
dant crops.  They  are  INCOME 
BRINGERS.  Demand  for  Currants,  GooBe- 
herries.  etc.,  is  always  greater  than  the  supply. 
You  never  see  these  on  hucksters'  wagons  in 
order todispose of  surplus.  Get  Free  Catalog. 
See  or  write  me,  corner  Second  and  Main  Sts. 
J.B.PILK1NGTON 

NUA&ERVMAN  PORT  LAN  O.  ORE- 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant   Almonds   or   Walnuts.     Safe  ln- 
estment.     We   have    the    best  varieties, 
'hey  thrive  in  many  soils.    Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN   HILL,  Cal. 


was  found  to  be  quite  firm  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  Victorian  growers  also 
shipped  a  quantity  in  this  boat,  but  they 
likewise  met  with  no  success.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  expect  any  permanent  safety  in 
the  carriage  of  pears  generally,  and 
Duchess  pears  particularly,  when  they 
are  shipped  with  apples  at  the  high  tem- 
peratures generally  maintained.  The  cor- 
rect temperature  la  30  to  33°,  and  this 
would  be  effective  provided  the  fruit  is 
in  proper  condition  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

Fkeioiit. — It  is  reported  that  one  Ade- 
laide speculator's  total  applications  to 
shipping  companies  last  season  amounted 
to  180,000  cases,  which  is  more  than  the 
quantity  eventually  shipped  through  these 
companies  from  all  exporters  in  South 
Australia,  and  was  160,000  cases  more 
than  the  speculator  actually  forwarded. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations  of 
his  conduct,  but  from  a  public  standpoint 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  either  an 
attempt  to  corner  the  space,  and  thus  con- 
trol the  producers,  or  the  outcome  of  a 
knowledge  that,  with  heavy  crops  and 
limited  steamer  accommodations,  com- 
panies were  bound  to  distribute  space  pro 
rata,  so  he  made  an  application  suffi- 
ciently large  to  ensure  obtaining  his  full 
requirements  under  pro  rata  distribution. 
Other  shippers  are  also  liberal  in  their 
applications,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  and  taking  this  into  consideration, 
together  with  the  knowledge  that  no  one 
can  actually  name  their  requirements  six 
months  ahead  of  the  season,  it  is  abso- 
lute folly  for  shipping  companies  to  con- 
tinue present  methods,  and  it  is  disas- 
trous to  the  producers  to  have  to  ship 
immature  fruit,  say,  in  February  and 
March,  just  because  space  was  engaged 
for  it  in  October  and  November.  Ship- 
pers of  butter  can  obtain  space  on  at  most 
17  days'  notice  to  shipping  companies, 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  output  of  butter 
from  Australia  can  be  satisfactorily 
shipped  under  these  conditions,  what  pos- 
sible reason  can  be  put  forward  to  make 
it  necessary  to  have  up  to  six  months' 
notice  for  fruit.  Both  commodities  come 
in  regular  seasons,  and  of  the  two  the 
fruit  season,  taking  all  ports  into  consid- 
eration, is  the  most  consistent.  The 
speculative  element  in  fruit  freight  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  the  combined 
effort  of  producers,  as  the  shipping  com- 
panies cannot  be  expected  to  canvass  each 
individual  shipper. 

Pre-cooli.\g  and  Tkmper.vtcres. — The 
majority  of  the  fruit  now  shipped  is  pre- 
ruoled  at  the  depot,  and  producers  will 
tic  wise  to  take  advantage  of  this  by 
liaving  their  fruit  in  store  at  least  five 
days  before  shipment.  What  is  required 
from  the  ship  is  a  proper  temperature 
for  the  voyage  not  later  than  48  hours 
after  our  fruit  is  aboard,  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  this  unless  growers 
are  prepared  to  offer  their  fruit  in  a  con- 
dition which  will  enable  the  ship  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  result.  Once  having  es- 
tablished our  system,  it  will  be  fair  to 
approach  the  companies  with  the  request 
that  a  hold  shall  be  set  aside  for  pre- 
coded  fruit,  and  that  the  right  tempera- 
tures hi  maintained  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage.  Shippers  should 
strenuously  fight  any  attempt  to  ship  hot 
fruit  with  pre-cooled,  or  to  put  it  into  a 
chamber  which  contains  fruit  which  has 
not  been  reduced  to  a  proper  carrying 
temperature.  Ships  refuse  to  take  butter 
not  properly  frozen,  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sult will  iir-  that  they  will  also  refuse  hot 
fruit.  At  prfsent  we  know  very  little 
about  the  temperatures  maintained  on 
ships,  or  for  how  long  after  leaving  port 
unsuitable  temperatures  prevail,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  cooling  fruit  received  In 
overheated  conditions,  and  we  will  remain 
in  ignorance  until  the  producers  are  in 
unity. 
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ORANGE 

SEED 

Sour — Sweet 

The  killing  frosts  have 
made  a  clear  field  for 
growers  of  citrus  nursery 
stock.  The  great  demand 
for  seeds  suggests  that 
reservations  l>e  made  at 
the  carlcst  possible  date. 

Prices  are  hound  to 
advance  with  the  season. 

Our  Sour  Seed  is  Flori- 
da and  Cuba  grown,  and 
is  most  carefully  selected 
by  our  own  men.  The 
Sweet  is  California  Stock 
from  the  very  best  dis- 
tricts. 

Place  your  order  imme- 
diately with  the  reliable 
house,  and  you  will  got 
seed  of  the  very  highest 
germination. 


Mark  Letter  Dept.  Q 


,Seed6PlahtC0. 

;  32* -3J0  50  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles  .  California 
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TREES 

Onr  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  beat 
that  rare  can  produce.  There  la  already 
a  Hhortaire  In  many  of  the  beat  standard 
varieties.  While  wr  are  Belling;  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  la  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Fenn's  Post  Hole  Augers 


The  « l«<*k  man  won't 
m  Bate  tine  and  money 
nntnfC  *  <i*\  tools  an«l 
methods. 

FVnn'i  imikcm  are 
Bmoranteed  to  make 
poftt  holes  taster  ami 

easier  than  any  other 
tool;  your  money  hack 
If  yon  are  not  — ; «  i  ■  —  - 
fled. 

AnU.  your  dealer  or 
*\  rite 

BANK,  \lr\llr  I  SON 
COMPANY,  Dept  "P" 

MonadnoqK  Blag.       Hlggins  Bidg. 
8m  Frjnolsco,  Cat.    los  Angeles,  Cat. 
Fictom  Representatives 


SI  PERLATIYE   It  \s|-lli:itKIES 
HIMALAYA  and  MAMMOTH 
BLACKS 
STHAWBKKHV  PLANTS 
In  large  quantities. 
A-l   FRENCH   I'll!  M  s  „n  Praeh. 


H.  A.  in  in.. 

Wntsonvllle  Nurseryman. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW.  Line* la  Are.,  San  Jase,  Cat. 


French  Prunes 

on  peach  root 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

on  Cal.  Black  root. 

ALMONDS,  ASSORTED 

on  bitter  almond  root. 

SHIPPING  PEARS 

on  pear  root. 

Write  for  Discounts 

also  general  assortment. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Company 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


VALENCIA 
ORANGE  TREES 

NOT  FROSTED 

Fine  stock,  established  balls. 

ALSO  LEMONS  UNHURT  BY 
FROST 

Price,  60c  to  $1.50. 


Apple  Trees 

Plant  something  that  won't 
freeze. 
$15.00  to  $18.00  per  100. 


Grafted  Walnuts 

45c  to  $1.35  each. 


"WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Pioneer  Nursery,  dcPi.  r. 

MONROVIA.  CAL. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

lilt, II  ANALYSIS 

154  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Kend  for  booklet  and  prlceB. 

Pull  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemtnfirway's  Loadon  Purple  Co.,  Ltd.. 

17  Itnll.r?    Place,  N<-\\  York. 


STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

I  HI  IT  AM)  on\  \>u:\  I  Al.  Til  EES, 
VTNHS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  hoses, 
ETC.    EUCALYPTI  *  A  SPECIALTY. 


Write  for  price  list  and  booklet 
on  Eucalyptus  Culture. 


LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Prop., 
Modeato,  Cal. 


1     AHA  Sour  °ranflc 

IVv.UVv  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  — Valenclas— Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.   D.   1,   Paudrna   and   Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 
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The  Burden  of  Compensation. 


At  a  meeting  of.  farmers  and  growers 
at  I-odi  last  Saturday,  where  the  fight 
against  the  iniquitous  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Liability  Law 
has  met  the  most  vigorous  opposition. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury  appeared  to  state  the 
case  for  the  proposed  law.  A  report  of 
this  meeting  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Lia- 
bility Law  Committee  of  the  Fruit 
Growers  Convention  of  California.  Fur- 
ther comments  by  Mr.  Williams  will  ap- 
l>ear  in  a  later  issue.   The  report  follows: 

To  the  Editor:  A  meeting  was  held  at 
lyodi  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury, 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  explain 
ihe  scope  and  design  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  Workmen's  Compensation  Lia- 
bility. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  began  by  explaining  the 
features  of  Senate  bill  No.  905.  which  is 
the  Administration  measure,  and  followed 
this  by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  a 
showing  as  to  where  the  burden  would 
fall.  The  workman's  compensation 
theory  was  alluded  to  as  the  "greatest 
movement  in  human  history" — "a  great 
temperance  movement." 

Mr.  Pillsbury  reversed  himself  some- 
what as  to  theory — industry  should  bear 
the  cost — it  is  not  essential  that  the  cost 
be  added  to  the  price  of  products,  as 
formerly  contended.  As  to  the  farmer,  it 
is  a  question  of  rental  value  of  land.  If 
the  cost  of  producing  is  greater,  rents 
will  be  less. 

The  figures  given  were  as  follows: 
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Number  of  farms  in  State 

Total  value   $1,532, SOT 

Value  per  farm  without 

compensation   

Value  of  farm  (average) 

with  compensation  .... 
Rental  per  farm  without 

compensation   

Rental  per  farm  with  com- 
pensation   

Depreciation  of  the  land 

of  the  farm  

Depreciation  of  all  of  the 

farms  of  State  

Average  cost  of  labor  per 

farm   '  

Workman's  insurance  cost 

per  farm   


IIS.  7  23 


93,424 
624.00 

407.70 

23S.00 

S20.3S 

811.43 

16S.30 

259.20 

923.00 


Note— It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is 
only  1%.  Rates  elsewhere  on  agriculture 
are  not  lower  than  2%. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  stated  this  small  item 
would  never  be  noticed.  "It  is  possible." 
he  said,  "farmers  may  be  excepted  out,  | 
but  they  would  still  be  in  such  a  relation 
to  compensation  liability  that  they  would 
be  worse  off."  They  would  accept  it  be- 
cause they  would  be  compelled  to  by  the 
forces  of  labor,  and  they  might  just  as 
well  take  their  medicine.  (A  sad  com- 
ment on  the  political  and  social  unity  of 
farmers.)  The  proposed  scheme  was 
likened  to  the  wonderful  system  of  Ger- 
many, which  he  highly  eulogized. 

He  was  asked  for  his  view  of  the 
treatise  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Friedens- 
burg.  who  was  for  twenty  years  president 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  Germany,  "that  the  State  insur- 
ance, designed  to  replace  pauperism  and 
charity,  is  itself  merely  pauperism  under 
another  form:  that  it  has  fostered  to  an 
incredible  extent  the  German  evil  of 
bureaucratic  formalism,  and  that  it  has 
become  a  hotbed  of  fraud,  and  therefore 
a  spreader  of  demoralizing  practices  and 
ways  of  thought" 

Mr.  Pillsbury  met  this  question  with 
the  assertion  that  he  was  familiar  with 
Dr.  Friedensburg's  writings  and  that  the 
doctor  was  a  standpatter,  a  sort  of  dis- 
affected element,  that  he  dealt  with  the 


abnormal  and  was  of  little  consequence 
in  the  discussion. 

The  committee  on  liability  legislation 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  of 
California  will  ask  for  a  hearing  before 
the  committee  on  -capital  and  labor,  to 
which  has  been  referred  Senate  bill  No. 
905.  Robt.  G.  Williams. 

Chairman  Liability  Law  Committee  of  the 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  California. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ashely  on 
the  meeting  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor:  According  to  previous 
agreement,  Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  chairman 
of  the  present  Accident  Board,  spent  sev- 
eral hours  in  Lodi.  February  22.  and  at 
a  well  attended  meeting  tried  to  convince 
the  farmers  and  growers  that  he  was 
right  and  that  they  were  wrong  in  regard 
to  his  liability  legislation.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  admit  that  he  made 
very  poor  progress  and  did  not  gain  a 
single  adherent,  except  possibly  two, 
upon  whose  emotions  he  seemed  to  make 
some  impression  by  his  evangelical  ad- 
dress. 

The  principal  reason  for  his  failure 
was  that  he  based  his  argument  upon  the 
false  ground  that  two  wrongs  make  one 
right.  The  clause  in  the  Boynton  bill, 
"without  regard  to  negligence."  being  his 
chief  stumbling  block,  his  argument  being 
that  one  could  not,  always  have  one's 
mind  upon  his  work,  and  that  if  during 
a  lapse  of  memory  or  a  flight  of  imagina- 
tion one  should  get  hurt  one  should  not 
be.  made  to  bear  the  burden.  While 
nearly  all  present  thought  that  society 
in  general  should  stand  for  this,  they 
could  not  see  why  they  should  be  singled 
out  individually  and  be  cinched  to  pay 
the  bill. 

For  instance,  if  a  man  should  walk  up 
behind  an  animal  and.  without  speaking, 
slap  it  and  be  kicked  into  eternity  or  in- 
sensibility, the  grower  did  not  feel  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages. Nor  if  in  hiring  Tom.  Dick  or 
Harry  he.  without  his  knowledge,  hired 
someone  who  was  subject  to  lapses  of 
memory  or  flights  of  imagination  and 
who  was  hurt  in  the  one  hundred  and  on»' 
ways  that  are  open  to  carelessness,  again 
the  grower  felt  that  individually  he 
should  be  exempt,  believing  that  society 
in  general  should  make  it  good. 

But  Mr.  Pillsbury  would  have  none  of 
this,  claiming  that  the  industry  should 
pay  for  it.  forgetting  that  without  in- 
surance each  individual  case  would  be  a 
separate  case  and  not  upon  the  whole  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Pillsbury  offered  as  a  remedy 
for  this  his  insurance  scheme,  telling  the 
farmers  and  growers  that  compensation 
insurance  would  only  cost  them  $1  on  the 
$100  of  pay  roll,  notwithstanding  that  in 
about  the  same  breath  he  had  told  them 
that  the  insurance  people  claimed  that  if 
they  settled  the  claims  that  were  put  up 
to  them,  justly,  they  would  have  to  raise 
their  rates,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Pillsbury, 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  them.  Also 
forgetting  that  in  that  morning's  publica- 
tion of  a  Lodi  paper  he  had  said  that  it 
might  not  be  below  $1.25.  Added  to  this 
was  the  knowledge  that  some  of  the  State 
insurance  funds  in  other  States  were 
bankrupt. 

The  growers  were  somewhat  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  trying  to 
hand  them  something,  in  order  to  try  and 
get  them  to  let  up  on  his  pet  measure. 

The  average  grower  here  believes  that 
the  Rosebery  law,  the  proposed  Boynton 
act.  and  other  acts  of  a  like  nature  are 
class  legislation  pure  and  simple,  class 
legislation  by  which  the  property  of  one 
class  is  confiscated  and  given  to  another 
class.  I  use  the  word  confiscated  inten- 
tionally, because  when  Mr.  Pillsbury  takes 
the  property  of  the  farmer  to  pay  for  an 
accident  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for. 


"without  regard  to  negligence,"  he  is  con- 
fiscating. 

In  the  legislation  asked  for,  the  Acci- 
dent Board  takes  care  of  about  everybody 
except  the  farmer;  for  the  contractor, 
manufacturer  and  storekeeper  will  add  it 
to  the  cost,  the  same  as  rent,  taxes  and 
insurance.  And  the  proposed  la\y  takes 
care  of  the  doctor,  nurse,  etc.,  while  on 
page  22  they  take  care  of  the  lawyers' 
fees.  Some  might  be  mean  enough  to 
wonder  if  some  of  the  present  board  are 
lawyers.  Again,  on  page  2,  the  present 
Accident  Board  is  retained  as  the  new- 
commission.  Again,  on  page  30,  they  free 
themselves  from  private  liability  for  mis- 
takes or  misdeeds  performed  during 
"lapses  of  memory  or  flights  of  imagina- 
tion" during  their  term  of  office. 

This  commission  is  to  have  control  of 
immense  sums  of  money,  to  be  all  power- 
ful in  the  appointment  of  guardians,  to 


be  the  court  of  last  resort  as  to  the  find- 
ings of  fact  in  all  industrial  accident, 
claims,  with  no  right  of  reviews  as  to  the 
facts  by  a  court  of  justice.  In  fact,  if  this 
law  goes  into  effect  this  will  be  about  the 
most  powerful  machine  in  the  State,  and 
added  to  the  cry  for  the  recall  of  the 
judiciary  will  be  a  yell  for  the  recall  of 
this  Accident  Board  that  will  be  heard 
from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou. 

With  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
on  the  one  side,  for  fear  of  which  the 
farmer  dare  not  shoot,  even  upon  his  own 
property,  a  wood-pecker,  lark  or  rabbit 
without  danger  of  arrest,  I  say.  with  them 
on  one  side  and  this  Accident  Board  upon 
the  other,  the  farmer  should  love  the  pres- 
ent administration.  As  one  farmer  said 
the  other  day.  "about  the  worst  accident 
he  knew  of  was  this  Accident  Board." 
For  the  love  of  Mike,  leave  us  farmers 
out  of  it!  Gko.  W.  Ashley. 


All  Varieties 


WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT 
GROWS.  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREKS,  PUNTS,  SHRI'BS, 
M\ES  ETC  ALL  STOCK  GUAR- 
ANTEED TRI  E  TO  NAME. 


Place  Your  Orders  NOW 

Don't  put  off  placing  your  orders  until  the  last  minute  or  you  may 
be  disappointed  by  not  getting  just  what  you  have  counted  on. 
We  have  a  magnificent  assortment  now  of  nearly  all  varieties — but 
urge  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  for  prices  and  suggestions. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  make  reservation  in  advance — and  shipment 
will  be  made  when  you  desire. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 
Apples 
Apricots 

Almonds 
Olives 

Figs 
Plums 
Pears 

Peaches 

Lemons 
Oranges 

Pomelos 

Grapevines 
Chestnuts,  etc. 


EVERGREENS,  PALMS 
AND  ROSES 

We  can  supply  your  every 
want  in  ornamental  stock  of 
every  kind — whether  for  your 
own  home  or  for  public  gar- 
dens and  parks. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Hardy 
Feld  Grown  Roses  and  carry  a 
fine  collection  for  you  to  select 
from. 


ALMONDS 


We  Imvc  a  heavy  stoek.  A  \o.  I.  in  all  lendiiiK  varieties,  sueh  as  I  X  L,  Ne  Pin* 
Ultra,  Drake's  Seedling,  Nonpariel,  Eureka,  Peerless. 

ASK  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Stoek  heeled  in  on  our  pnekinc:  grounds  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

WALNUTS 

Gratted   varieties  sueh  as   Mayette,  I-'ranquette,  Coneord. 
SEE  US  BEFORE   Vol  PURCHASE. 


Write  today  for  our 
1913  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
It  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200  0O0W 


URSERIESH 

GEO  aROEDuNG:PRE&ANDMGR. 

Box  18,  fresno. California, 
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What  the  Dairymen  Want. 


In  these  columns  the  endeavor  of  the 
dairymen  to  get  fair  legislation  has  been 
discussed.  The  things  that  the  dairy- 
men want  and  the  reasons  they  want 
them  are  well  expressed  in  a  letter  sent 
out  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Dairy 
Association,  S.  A.  W.  Carver,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  legislators,  as  follows: 

Mii.k  Sri'PLY  ok  CrriKs. — "During  the 
past  few  years  in  all  our  principal  cities 
the  disposition  of  certain  ill-advised  fad- 
ists  and  theorists  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  clubwomen  to  insist  on  freak, 
impractical  and  ruinous  municipal  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  dairy  industry, 
has  forced  the  dairymen  themselves 
throughout  the  State  to  actively  and 
earnestly  investigate  and  study  all  phases 
of  the  dairy  business  that  could  have 
any  bearing  on  the  public  health,  as  well 
as  matters  that  concern  the  dairyman 
himself  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  all  the  recent  gatherings 
and  conventions  of  both  dairymen  and 
creamerymen,  resolutions  have  been 
passed  and  committees  chosen  to  present 
the  grievances  of  the  dairymen  to  the 
next  legislature  and  ask  for  the  passage 
of  such  constructive  measures  as  will 
protect  the  public  health  and  at  the 
same  time  will  benefit  instead  of  blight 
the  dairy  industry. 

"We  especially  insist  upon  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 

"First — Since  the  city  health  officials 
claim  the  right,  in  the  name  of  protection 
to  public  health,  to  assume  actual  daily 
supervision  and  control  of  every  detail 
of  the  work  and  business  of  the  dairy- 
man, from  the  breeding  of  the  cow  to  the 
marketing  of  the  finished  product  of  the 
milk,  we  demand  that  such  official  super- 
vision and  control  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  city  milk  commission  in  the 
membership  of  which  the  dairymen  shall 
have  a  representation;  said  commission 
to  consist  of  the  chief  health  official,  who 
shall  be  chairman,  one  additional  doctor, 
one  veterinarian  and  two  practical  dairy- 
men. What  would  the  fruit  man  say  if 
the  doctors  should  demand  the  same  right 
of  supervision  over  the  fruit  industry  as 
they  now  seek  to  exercise  over  the  dairy 
industry? 

"Second — If  there  is  need  of  such  dras- 
tic and  comprehensive  municipal  ordi- 
nances regulating  the  dairy  industry  as 
are  found  in  many  of  our  cities,  as  a 
protection  to  public  health,  then  there 
is  equal  need  of  the  same  legislation  in 
all  cities  and  all  parts  of  the  State  for 
the  uniform  and  equal  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 
In  no  two  cities  will  you  find  this  class 
of  legislation  the  same,  though  several 
different  cities  will  often  draw  their  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  cream  from  the  same 
dairy  district,  and  the  dairymen  are 
greatly  hampered  and  embarrassed  by  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  in  this  mass  of 
inconsistent  municipal  legislation.  Hence 
there  is  great  need  of  a  uniform  State 
law  applicable  to  all  cities,  governing  the 
milk  supply  of  all  cities  in  the  State. 

"Third — Such  a  uniform  State  law 
should  include  all  that  is  good  and  elim- 
inate all  that  is  impractical  or  bad  in 
all  the  present  city  ordinances  of  the 
State,  and  thereby  accomplish  an  improve- 
ment even  on  the  best  among  them.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by  the 
committees  having  charge  of  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  dairy  bills  described  below. 
Not  only  have  we  digested  and  tabulated 
the  milk  ordinances  of  the  28  largest 
cities  of  California,  but  we  also  did  the 
same  with  the  milk  ordinances  of  the 
44  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  embodied  in  these  proposed  bills 
the  best  features  of  all  of  them.  Beyond 
question  these  measures  embody  the  most 
complete,  thorough,  and  yet  practical  sys- 


tem of  dairy  sanitation  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

IIOV INK  TUBERC IT.OSIS. 

"Fourth — All  methods  of  dealing  with 
bovine  tuberculosis,  to  be  successful,  must 
necessarily  proceed,  primarily,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economic  loss  or  iiene- 
fit  to  the  dairyman  himself  (which  means 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  itself),  and 
only  secondarily,  if  at  all,  from  the  stand- 
l>oint  of  possible  protection  to  public 
health.  This  is  the  same  method  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  as  your  family 
physician  would  employ  if  called  into 
your  home,  to  wit:  primary  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient  himself,  good 
nursing  and  care,  good  food,  fresh  pure 
air,  and  rest,  as  aids  to  recovery,  and 
only  secondary  attention,  if  any,  to  efforts 
for  protecting  the  public  against  infec- 
tion from  the  patient.  What  would  you 
think  of  your  family  physician  if  in  treat- 
ing your  tubercular  child  his  only  anx- 
iety and  attention  were  directed  to  pro- 
tecting the  public  by  isolation  and  quar- 
antine, leaving  the  patient  to  his  fate 
und  the  disease  to  run  its  course?  Any 
veterinarian  who  would  pursue  such  a 
course  with  bovine  tuberculosis  should  be 
equally  discredited. 

"These  bills  referred  to  embody  a  thor- 
ough yet  practicable  method  of  dealing 
with  bovine  tuberculosis,  directly  in  line 
with  the  highest  and  best  modern  author- 
ity and  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
all  recent  scientific  investigations;  such 
a  method  as  will  benefit  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  at  the  same  time  afford  complete 
protection  to  the  public  health. 

••Fifth— The  dairymen  of  the  State  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  following 
declaration : 

"  'We  believe  the  dairy  industry  is 
benefited  by  every  forward  movement 
along  the  line  of  better  dairy  herds,  bet- 
ter dairy  methods,  better  dairy  sanita- 
tion and  better  protection  to  the  public 
health  against  any  possible  infection  of 
the  milk  supply,  and  we  will  do  out  ut- 
most in  every  reasonable  and  practicable 
way  to  eradicate  and  control  disease  of 
every  kind,  including  tuberculosis,  among 
our  dairy  herds,  so  long  as  we  keep  on 
safe  and  proven  ground.' 

LAWS  TO  SECURE  THE  FOREGOING. 

"We  are  now  proposing  to  carry  out 
that  pledge  by  asking  the  legislature  to 
pass  the  following  four  bills,  to  wit: 

(These  bills,  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly by  Assemblyman  Guiberson  and  in  the 
upper  House  by  Senator  Cogswell,  have 
been  spoken  of  before  and  need  not  be 
i;one  over  again.  They  provide:  I.  For 
uniform  and  reasonable  inspection  of 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  municipalities. 
2.  A  companion  bill  to  the  latter,  relating 
to  country  dairies  in  which  municipali- 
ties have  no  special  interest.  3.  Making 
more  effective  the  present  law  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  diseased  live  stock. 
4.  Relating  to  the  sale  of  certified  milk. 

STANDING  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

"The  State  of  California  has  over 
.")00,000  dairy  cows,  of  a  value  around 
$35,000,000.  The  annual  product  from 
these  cows  which  reaches  the  aiarket 
amounts  to  more  than  $33,000,000,  and  if 
wc  include  the  vast  quantities  consumed 
as  food  in  the  homes  where  cows  are 
kept,  it  will  exceed  $40,000,000.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  dairy  industry,  in- 
cluding dairy  farms,  will  exceed  $200,000,- 
000.  Our  dairy  industry  is  second  only 
to  our  great  fruit  industry.  Its  growth 
has  been  phenomenal  during  the  last  few 
years.  No  industry  in  the  State  is  so 
widely  and  evenly  distributed  among  so 
large  a  percentage  of  the  population, 
mostly  people  of  small  means.  Such  in- 
dustries as  the  citrus  industry  are  large- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small 


number  of  people  of  large  means  who  ship 
their  crops  to  Eastern  markets.  Next  to 
bread  itself,  our  dairy  products  make 
up  a  larger  and  more  indispensable  por- 
tion of  the  food  supply  of  the  average  fam- 


ily than  is  furnished  by  any  other  in- 

austry. 

"Would  you  help  to  check  the  ever- 
increasing  high  cost  of  living?  Then  fos- 
ter and  encourage  tBe  dairy  industry  in 


HILLIER  S  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 

=REGISTERED  JERSEYS= 
APRIL  3,  1913 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

33  head,  all  pure  breds,  comprising  12  Heifer  Calves,  7  two-year- 
old  Heifers,  14  Bull  Calves,  3  months  old. 

One  3-year-old  Bull,  Bonanza  Lad,  sired  by  the  Great  Gertie's 
Lad,  one  of  the  greatest  sires  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  young  stock  that  will  be  sold  have  been  recent  importations 
from  the  best  breeders  of  the  East. 

My  great  bull.  POLO  BLEAK  HOUSE,  is  the  best  bred  sin-  now 
living  and  is  bred  to  a  good  many  of  the  heifers  that  will  !><•  sold. 

All  stock  fully  guaranteed. 


launch  served;  sale  under  cover. 

Conveyance*  will  meet  the  morning  trains  from  north  and  south  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  bring  visitors  from  the  depot  to  the  ranch. 

Send  for  my  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  which  gives  pedigrees  of  stock 
to  bt  sold,  also  pedigrees  and  photos  of  the  great  sires  and  dams  now  on  Hil- 
lii-r  Jersey  Farm. 

GERALD  O.  HILLIER,  Prop. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  MODESTO.     -      -      -     Stanislaus  County,  Cal. 
BENJ.  A.  RHOADES.  Auctioneer. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWKKS,  Saeranienlo. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

I'I'IU  111  ItiiN.  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  t  l.VUESDAI.K,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  HARDS. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  Weat.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horaes  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  Statea  DurlnK 
.  the  Laat  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank.  Port- 
land. Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo.  Davis,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTE1INS 


I  Aralta  De  Kol. 


Aral  la  De  Kol,  one  year  28.085.9  Iba.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  alx  nioatlm .  18,285.8  lb«.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 
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■every  practicable  way.  One  quart  of  milk 
costing  9  cents  on  the  city  market  is 
equal  in  food  value  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Three  pounds  of  fresh  coffee,  at  54 
■cents.  ; 

'Three-quarters  pound  of  beefsteak  at 
22  cents.  , 

"Two  pounds  of  salt  fish,  at  40  cents. 

"Eight  eggs,  at  30  cents. 

"Two  pounds  chicken,  at  66  cents. 

"One  and  one-half  pounds  of  ham,  at 
45  cents. 

"One  quart  oysters,  at  30  cents. 

"The  cow  is  the  most  economical  pro- 
ducer of  food  of  any  animal  or  institu- 
tion known  to  the  human  race.  The  same 
quantity  of  rations,  and  at  the  same  cost, 
wh<  n  fed  to  the  average  cow  will  pro- 
duce more  than  six  times  the  digestible 
human  food  as  when  fed  to  the  average 
steer  for  beef-making  purposes,  and  near- 
ly four  times  as  much  as  when  fed  to 
poultry. 

"Every  form  of  fruit  culture  and  agri- 
culture steadily  diminishes  the  fertility 
•of  the  soil,  while  dairying  as  steadily  in- 
creases the  soil  fertility.  The  average 
■cows  yelds  from  10  to  15  tons  of  manure 
each  year  worth  $2.25  per  ton,  or  $28 
per  year  for  each  cow.  Our  500,000  cows 
are  adding  $14,000,000  every  year  in  fer- 
tilizer value  to  the  farms  of  the  State, 
in  addition  to  the  $40,000,000  of  milk 
products.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the 
great  dairy  districts  of  Europe,  such  as 
Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  parts  of  Germany,  after 
1,000  years  of  intensive  dairying  the  land 
is  today  more  productive  than  ever,  and 
•dairying  is  more  profitable  than  ever  on 
land  valued  at  $500  to  $2000  per  acre? 

"No  industry  in  the  past  has  mixed 
so  little  in  politics,  or  has  asked  so  little 
aid  of  the  State.  Hence  we  now  feel 
justified  in  claiming  in  full  measure  the 
consideration  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  and  guided  by 
the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  we  ask  that  you  help  us  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  development  of 
the  dairy  industry,  and  that  you  give  to 
the  bills  above  described  your  favorable 
consideration." 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  COMPETI- 
TION. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has 
recently  published  a  bulletin  which  gives 
In  detail  the  facts  regarding  a  competi- 
tion in  dairying  in  which  56  breeders  and 
farmers  entered  448  purebred  and  58 
grade  cows,  of  which  395  made  yearly 
records  under  the  rules  governing  semi- 
official yearly  tests.  These  show  what 
good  cows  will  do,  and  how  much  differ- 
ence there  is  in  cattle. 

The  net  returns  ranged  from  $154.41 
profit  to  $6.10  loss  per  cow,  not  counting 
labor,  and  averaged  $62.85.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  competing  cows  produced  an 
average  of  over  400  pounds  of  milk  fat. 
The  best  cow  (  a  Holstein)  gave  21,972.9 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  888.157  lbs. 
fat.  The  first  prize  herd  of  10  cows  aver- 
aged 16,044  pounds  milk  and  nearly  600 
pounds  milk  fat. 

The  Holsteins  averaged  more  milk  and 
milk  fat  and  higher  net  returns  per  cow, 
but  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  produced 
more  milk  fat  for  the  amount  of  feed 
eaten.  The  production  of  the  competing 
grade  cows  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  the  purebreds  and  shows  what  improve- 
ment can  be  made  by  the  use  of  a  pure- 
bred sire. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  f  RANCISCO 


Toe-Hold  Tractor 

HERE  IT  IS — a  Light,  Strong,  Handy  Tractor 

Every  farmer  wants  it  for  his  fields  and  his 
orchards. 

Fast,  Easy  Cultivation 

This  trim-built  Tractor  turns  quickly,  steers  easily,  gets 
under  the  branches  and  pulls  like  a  20-mule  team.  Burns 
gasoline  or  California  distillate. 

A  Proved  Success 

It  has  been  worked  for  two  years  in  Pacific  Coast 
orchards.  Owners  are  delighted.  Their  letters  will  con- 
vince you.  It  is  made  in  California  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Johnston  Tractor. 

Write  at  Once 

If  you  act  quickly  we  can  promise  you  prompt 
delivery.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 


San  Francisco 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
Los  Angeles        Portland  Spokane 
or  LA  PORTE.  IND.  (Home  Office) 


Pocatello 
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Deep  Well  Pumps  For  Successful  Irrigation 

Success  in  irrigation  depends  largely  on  the 
cost  of  the  water  extending  over  a  period  of 
years.  Luitwieler  Improved  Pumps  have  all 
the  essentials  of  the  ideal  pump. 

They  are  of  the  double  plunger,  ncn-pulsat- 
ing  type.  They  apply  the  power  uniformly, 
have  a  balanced  mechanism,  quick  return, 
operate  without  any  jerk  or  jar,  keep  the  rod 
action  uniform,  deliver  a  steady  stream  of 
water  at  the  lowest  cost  and  with  least  bother. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  have  in  some  instances  worked  11  years  on 
constant  service  without  repairs. 

EVERY  BUYER  BECOMES  A  BOOSTER. 

Booklet  Irrigation  or  illustrated  catalogue  No.  11  on  request. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  187T 

707-713  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

AGENCIES! 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO.,  12  Natoma  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
TERRA  BELLA  GARAGES  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Terra  Bella,  Cal. 
J.  H.  BECK,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UrVfF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices'. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  or  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Saerameata,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Preaa. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


AND    MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  ?  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Holsteins  vs.  Jerseys. 


|  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rik.w 
J.  C.  Loom  is.  | 


Pun  bj 


In  talking  with  different  dairymen  over 
the  big  interior  valley,  one  finds  different 
views  as  to  the  best  breed  of  cows  to 
keep,  and  from  the  information  obtained 
in  this  way,  the  writer,  after  summing  up 
the  situation,  has  found  the  following 
notions  prevail  in  most  places.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  in  this  comparison  to 
the  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  as  they  are 
the  breeds  mostly  used  in  this  locality, 
although  Guernseys  and  the  other  breeds 
are  gradually  creeping  in. 

Those  dairymen  who  milk  over  30  cows 
and  who  own  from  35  acres  upward  seem 
to  prefer  the  Holstein,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  so  doing: 

First,  as  everyone  concedes,  they  give 
a  large  flow  of  milk  which  as  a  rule  gives 
a  good  test,  although  not  nearly  as  rich 
as  the  Jerseys. 

The  benefits  claimed  for  the  extra  milk, 
while  the  total  amount  of  butter-fat  se- 
cured is  perhaps  no  more  than  with  the 
Jerseys,  is  the  skimmed  milk  for  hogs. 
On  the  larger  dairies  one  finds  hogs  a  big 
by-product  and  also  a  profitable  one  at 
the  present  pork  prices,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  with  less  skimmed  milk  this  revenue 
would  be  considerably  lowered,  which 
sounds  reasonable. 

The  next  and  perhaps  second  reason 
would  seem  to  be  the  gentle  disposition 
characteristic  of  the  Holstein.  In  dairies 
of  30  cows  or  over  most  dairymen  have 
to  employ  one  man  or  more,  and  most 
everyone  finds  it  hard  to  get  a  good 
milker  who  will  stay  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  especially  if  he  has  duties  other 
than  milking  to  perform  on  the  ranch. 
It  is  claimed  that,  changing  of  milkers 
from  time  to  time  affects  the  Holstein 
less  than  the  Jersey,  but  this  we  con- 
sider an  open  question  and  perhaps  not 
true  in  all  cases. 

The  chief  benefit  from  a  quiet  disposi- 
tion, though,  is  in  the  handling  of  the 
stock  at  milking  time,  and  here  one  can 
daily  see  instances  where  not  only  the 
hired  man,  but  in  lots  of  cases  owners 
themselves,  go  to  the  pasture  with  a  snap- 
ping dog  and  who,  after  driving  their 
cows  into  their  stanchions,  continue  to 
:iuuse  with  bot  htongue  and  toe.  When 
this  happens  to  a  nervous  or  high-strung 
cow  like  the  Jersey,  the  supply  of  milk  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  while  this  holds 
good  in  all  breeds,  the  Holsteins  are  not 
so  sensitive  on  this  point. 

After  seeing  the  careful  handling  that 
cows  are  given  at  the  milking  contests  at 
fairs,  it  seems  peculiar  that  dairymen  do 
not  learn  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
careful  handling  at  milking  time. 

The  third  and  last  reason  to  be  con- 
sidered here  is  from  the  butcher's  stand- 
point. Holstein  men  claim  that  where 
their  calves  sell  for  from  $10  to  $12  a3 
veal,  the  smaller  breeds  either  have  to 
feed  a  calf  too  long  to  get  the  size  for 
profitable  selling  or  else  realize  scarcely 


anything  for  the  young  calf.  Also  where 
a  cow  has  served  her  usefulness  as  a  milk 
producer  she  can  readily  be  sold  to  the 
butchers'  buyer,  whereas  with  the  smaller 
breeds  it  is  harder  to  dispose  of  them 
and  not  nearly  so  much  can  be  realized 
from  their  sale. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  above 
points  must  gain  recognition,  as  in  the 
larger  herds  one  finds  the  Holsteins  more 
popular  in  most  places,  and  since  Cali- 
fornia has  produced  two  cows  with 
world's  records  for  milk  production  in 
this  breed,  much  more  interest  is  being 
shown  in  the  Holstein  class. 

The  claims  for  the  Jersey,  aside  from 
the  breeder  or  seller,  come  mostly  (not 
always)  from  those  who  have  less  than 
3<i  cows  to  handle  and  who  therefore  do 
their  own  milking  and  have  in  conse- 
quence less  land.  Their  first  claim  de- 
manding recognition  is  that  a  Holstein 
will  consume  almost  double  the  amount 
of  feed  a  Jersey  does,  and,  while  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  difference  in  figures, 
it  is  safe  to  say  the  Jerseys  have  a  big 
lead  here,  and  on  a  small  ranch  where  the 
largest  possible  number  of  cows  is  to  be 
kept,  they  undoubtedly  have  an  advantage. 

In  regard  to  butter-fat,  while  the  Jer- 
seys do  not  produce  nearly  as  much  milk, 
as  everyone  admits,  it  is  much  richer,  and 
while  they  do  not  at  present  hold  the 
distinguished  world's  records,  they  av- 
erage up  in  the  general  herd  about  the 
same  amount  of  fat  as  the  Holsteins. 
This,  too,  is  an  open  question,  always 
debatable. 

While  the  skim-milk  is  not  nearly  so 
great  in  quantity,  the  smaller  dairyman 
usually  has  plenty  for  all  the  hogs  he 
cares  to  keep  or  has  room  for  on  his 
small  area  of  laud,  and  this,  too,  without 
having  to  perform  as  much  labor  in 
the  handling  of  the  larger  quantity  of 
milk  necessary  with  the  Holstein. 

While  the  claim  that  the  Jersey  cow 
or  calf  does  not  bring  as  much  from  the 
butcher  as  the  Holstein,  it  is  thought  that 
the  difference  in  labor  of  milking  usually 
offsets  this  point. 

As  before  stated,  the  difference  in  dis- 
position is  not  likely  to  be  much  of  a 
factor  with  a  dairyman  who  does  his 
own  milking  as  he  usually  has  too  much 
at  stake  to  give  his  cows  any  other  than 
good  treatment  at  milking  time. 

In  summing  up  it  should  be  said  that 
from  our  observations  and  also  in  talk- 
ing with  other  disinterested  parties  we 
ha\e  noticed  a  considerable  gain  in  the 
number  of  Jersey  bulls  being  used  by 
the  smaller  dairymen  to  signify  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  the  Jersey 
breeders  claims. 

In  conclusion  a  person  should  select 
the  breed  which  gives  him  the  most  sat- 
isfaction to  handle  and  care  for,  as  unless 
he  does,  no  breed  will  do  its  best  for  him, 
and  pride,  which  is  such  an  essential 
feature  in  any  business,  is  lost  in  his 
work,  which  soon  becomes  a  drudgery. 


TIME  TESTED 

If  a  member  of  your  family  were  dangerously  ill  you  wouldn't 
think  of  calling  in  an  inexperienced  doctor? 

Certainly  not!  You  would  call  a  physician,  who  had  built  up 
a  reputation,  a  man  with  experience  and  a  successful  practice. 

Why  not  use  the  same  care  and  common  sense  in  your  selection 
of  a  cream  separator? 

Every  little  while  you  hear  of  some  new  cream  separator  claim- 
ing to  be  a  "world  beater"  and  just  as  pood 
as  the  De  Laval  but  a  little  cheaper. 

These  "mushroom"  machines  stay  in  the 
limelight  only  until  they  are  "found  wanting ' 1 
by  the  users  and  in  a  short  time  drop  out  of 
Bight. 


It  takes  years  of  experience  to  build  a 
"good"  cream  separator.  More  than  30  years 
of  experiments  and  experience  have  made  the 
De  Laval  pre-eminently  the  best  machine  on 
the  market  for  the  separation  of  cream  from 
milk. 

Even  were  other  concerns  not  prevented  bv  the  De  Laval  pat- 
ents In  >m  making  a  machine  exactly  like  the  I)e  Laval  tbev  could 
not  build  as  good  a  machine  as  the  De  Laval,  because  they  all 
lack  the  De  Laval  manufacturing  experience  and  organization. 

If  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  run  no  risk  of  dissatisfaction  or  loss. 
It's  time  tested  and  time  proven.  Why  experiment  1  Why  take 
chances  writh  an  inferior  machine  when  vou  KNOW  thai  the  De 
Laval  is  the  LEST  .MACHINE  FOR  YOl'  TO  BUY? 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  In  which  Important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities.  Is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Hew  lVla  De  I,aval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


MIS  Broadway 
NEW  KIKK 


101  Drum  iii  Street 
BAM    I  HAN  CISCO 


101(1  WeMcrn   l>  ruin- 
Si  :  villi: 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

M  AM  I  '  \<  Tl  HI  :l|s 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  on.,  WINE,  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING   ami  CYANIDING.  >IIM\(  .  I'owKK  I'I.wts. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  In.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 

Wend  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES)  in  l  ii  ES I 

v\  \  FRANCISCO,  <  m  SIS  Harkrl  St.,  Saa  Fraaelaco,  Cal. 

PORT1  INI),  ORBS.  Kentoa  Million.  Portlaad,  or,-. 

LOS   kNGBLES,  CAIm  MM  Equitable  Bank  Bda>,  Lorn  Lag-eles,  Cal. 

box:e«s  and  box  shooks 

l  hi  IT  IND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRK  ES 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO-   Fifth  unil  llryiint  SI*.,  San  Frunelftro,  Cal. 


SHORTHORN  SALE  AT  CHICAGO 

APRIL  4,  1913 

From  the  herd  of  D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

This  is  the  hest  draft  of  Short-Horns  that  has  ever  heen  sold  from  this  herd.  Amongst  the  lot  are  many  show  cattle,  the 
chief  attraction  being  the  Junior  Champion  heifer  at  the  last  International.  The  young  bulls  are  a  very  attractive  lot,  all 
being  of  the  richest  Scotch  breeding,  many  of  them  being  sired  by  Imported  Villager,  whose  get  stood  first  at  the  last 

Kansas  City  Royal  Show. 

Write   JOHN    GARDEN,  RAVENNA,  OHIO,  for  Catalogue 
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Warr  anted  to  Give  Satisfaction, 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  la  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0, 


it 

HORSEPOWER 


The  C.  L.  B. 


S  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR  ITF  Today  for  Iljttetrsted 
TV        1  JU   Literature,  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  C,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    OuUide  work  solicited. 


THE   SIMPLE   Oil.  ENGINE 

(6.  7,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25,  40  H.P.) 

Embodying  all  the  name  implies. 
"SIMPLE" 

Can  he  successfully  operated  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  on  kerosene  or 
distillate,  not  consuming  %  of  a  pint 
per  H.P.  hour. 

This  is  the  engine  that  you  have  long 
been  looking  for,  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  purchase  now.  You  can  purchase  a 
SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  by  paying  part 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  payments 
to  suit.  Better  order  now  and  make 
ready  for  the  NEW  YEAR. 

\V.  W.  PRICE, 
481-497  5th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sale  Agent  for  the  Starrett  Pump. 
Manufactured  for  deep  wells  up  to 
1000  ft.  lift.  Special  design  for  mines. 
Also,  small  pump  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, replacing  Wind  Mills.  See  dem- 
onstration at  above  address. 


DAIRY  BUILDINGS  AND  PLANS. 


(Continued  From  Page  257.) 

cover  which  couid  be  opened  and  through 
which  the  manure  could  be  dumped  from 
the  wheelbarrow.  Each  pit  should  have 
a  vent  like  a  chimney,  about  3  by  3 
inches  inside,  and  about  1  foot  above  the 
cover.  The  top  of  this  vent  should  be 
covered  with  a  screen,  so  that  flies  could 
not  enter  or  escape.  Those  that  happened 
to  get  into  the  bit  or  were  bred  there, 


is  saved,  as  the  rest  of  manure  is  so 
much  more  easily  handled. 

Variations  in  Size. — For  a  stable  where 
SO  or  more  cows  are  to  be  milked,  four 
or  more  rows  of  cows  are  desirable; 
otherwise  it  will  be  too  far  to  carry  the 
milk  from  some  of  the  cows  to  the  milk- 
house.  Where  four  or  more  rows  are 
desired  in  a  stable,  a  roof  as  illustrated 
in  thesa  cuts  gives  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  light  and  ventilation.  The  win- 
dows should  be  fastened  at  the  lower 
end  by  two  hinges  and  a  chain  at  the 


ffcr/rvre      i  f°//s 


QJ  UQ 


//arse  Sfa/t/e 


Feec/M/ey 
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Floor  Plan  of  Dairy  Barn. 


would  gather  under  the  screen  where 
there  would  be  some  light  and  could 
easily  be  killed  by  throwing  some  hot 
water  on  the  screen. 

Horses. — If  the  place  is  small,  and  it 
is  not  desired  to  have  a  separate  horse- 
barn,  one  could  be  built  behind  the  hay 
barn,  so  that  the  horses  would  be  the 
required  distance  (50  feet)  from  the  milk- 
ing place.  A  chute  from  the  hay  barn 
down  to  the  feed  alley  could  be  provided, 
and, the  horse  manure  would  be  handy  to 
the  manure  pits,  where  it  should  be  mixed 
with  the  other  manure.  The  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  manure  is  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  taken  care  of  by  con- 
structing drains  from  the  gutters  in  the 
milking-shed  to  a  cistern  back  of  the  hay 
barn,  from  which  it  can  be  pumped  up 
and  spread  upon  the  land.  By  providing 
drains  to  carry  the  liquid  off,  much  work 


upper  end  allowing  them  to  drop  in  about 
one  foot.  It  would  be  still  better  for 
those  windows  on  the  outside  walls  if 
boards  a  little  over  one  foot  at  the  upper 
end  down  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end, 
were  fastened  inside  at  each  side  of  the 
window  with  a  cleat  at  the  inner  edge, 
so  that  the  window,  when  allowed  to  drop 
in,  would,  with  the  boards  on  the  side, 
form  a  chute  through  which  the  wind 
would  be  forced  up  into  the  stable  instead 
of  striking  the  cows  or  the  men.  There 
are  mechanisms  on  the  market  by  which 
a  lever  will,  by  one  operation,  open  and 
close  all  the  windows  in  one  row,  both 
in  the  roof  and  in  the  outside  wall.  But 
as  the  placing  of  such  mechanism  is 
costly,  and  since  the  windows  in  this 
country  need  not  be  closed  often,  it  can 
easily  be  done  by  hand,  or  a  stick  can 
be  used  to  close  those  in  the  roof. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 


140  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 
w 


AND  1 


i HORSE 


I  HIS 


oSwses\ 


We  offer  f ree  this  book 
that tellsyou  about  many  | 
of  the  diseases  afflicting 
horses  and  how  to  treut 
them.   Call  for  It  at  your 
local  druggist's  or  write  us 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

is  a  sale  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure  Ringbone,  ^ 
|  Splint  and  other  Lxmy  enlargements.    It  is  also  a  re- 
liable remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains,  Bruises.  Cuts  and 
i-ameness.    It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 

Read  what  JameB  M.  Thompson,  Fraeer  Mills,  B.  C  ,  writes : 
''Would  you  kindly  send  mo  one  of  your  'u  or  ee  booker    I  have  a 
|  Vetoriofirv  book  which  I  paid  J&.0<>  for,  but  I  believe  I  can  get 
more  satisfaction  out  of  Kendall's  Treatise  on  the 
Horse.    I  pave  the  book  yuu  sent  me  before  to  an- 
other  barn  bose," 

And  Mr.  Wra.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes; 

o»k  Is  worth  $5.00  If  only  used 
d  inluoatlng  lameness.  Shoulder  | 
nesa  is  the  moat  difficult  for  i 
experienced  man  to  locate. 
Is  eaHy,  however,  with  the  help  I 
of  jour  book." 

Kendall's  Spavin  I 
Cure  is  sold  at  the  I 
uniform  price  of  I 
$1.00  a  bottle,  or  I 
6  bottles  for  85.00. 1 
KfiM».\Lr;8^HFtIf  you  cfnno\  Bet  I 

IS  HOUSE  "  or  °"r  'ree   DO°lr.  I 

INSUItANCE  at  your  local  druggist, 

write  us. 
DR.  B.J.KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


LIVE  ON 
LIVE  LAND 

When  you  buy  land  to  live  on,  don't 
buy  Rip  Van  Winkle  land.  Buy  land 
that  is  easily  worked — that  has  irri- 
gation water  throughout  the  entire 
year- — that  will  work  for  you  46 
weeks  out  of  every  52.  That's  live 
land.  One  acre  of  live  land  is  as 
good  as  several  that  are  sleeping 
part  of  the  growing  season. 

FAIRMEAD  LANDS  ARE  LIVE 
LANDS — have  splendid  markets — 
very  healthfud  climate — unexcelled 
for  alfalfa  and  fruit — now  being  sold 
in  10,  20,  40-acre  tracts  on  easy 
terms  and  at  very  . low  prices. 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address  to  the  owners,  Co- 
operative Lnnd  &  Trust  Company, 
505  Market  St.,  San  FrancUeo,  and 

receive  their  free  booklet  showing 
why  it  pays  to 

LIVE  AT 
FAIRMEAD 


BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 

^    BOSTROM  IMPROVED^ 


Price  S 1 5 


which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining.  Etc. 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  in  stock. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and  we  will 
advise  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer  to  you 
and  give  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

144  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
Bll-«1«  Crocker  Building,   Sam  Fraactiicn. 
WatahlloViort  1S«ft 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPPP  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
rnrun  Blake,  MoFall  4  Co.,  Portland.  Ore 
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Feeding  a  Balanced  Ration 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  RfK.vi.  Prkss  by 
J.  C.  Loomls.] 

On  a  dairy  recently  visited  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  feeding  a  balanced  ra- 
tion with  alfalfa  over  the  method  of  feed- 
ing alfalfa  hay  alone  was  amply  proven. 

This  herd  consists  of  25  head  of  grade 
cows  and  while  they  were  being  fed  al- 
falfa with  some  grain  produced  around 
20  pounds  of  fat  per  day.  Several  of  the 
cows  at  that  time  were  considered  almost 
worthless  and  it  had  been  planned  to  dis- 
pose of  them  until  the  following  ration 
was  started,  since  which  time  they  have 
gained  a  great  deal  and  where  the  herd 
was  formally  giving  but  20  pounds  of  fat 
they  are  now  giving  up  to  29  pounds  2  oz. 
or  over  a  pound  a  day  per  head. 

This  ration  consists  of  32  pounds  beet 
pulp  and  32  pounds  cocoanut  meal  mixed 
together  with  cane  black  strap  molasses 
which  has  been  diluted  with  from  50r/'r 
to  75%  water. 

The  beet  pulp  and  cocoanut  meal  are 
put  into  a  mixing  box  and  mixed  separ- 
ately. This  box  should  be  a  good  deal 
larger  than  just  to  hold  the  amount  of 
dry  mixture  as  the  materials  swell  con- 
siderably when  dampened. 

The  molasses  is  bought  by  the  barrel 
and  is  drawn  off  into  five  gallon  cans  as 
used.  Ten  gallons  are  drawn  off  on  this 
ranch  and  poured  into  an  empty  barrel 
and  diluted  with  water  to  the  consistency 
stated  above. 

Enough  of  this  is  mixed  with  the  pulp 
and  meal  to  form  a  mushy  mixture  which 
is  then  put  into  a  long  feeding  trough 
in  the  cow  corral.  The  balance  of  the 
diluted  molasses  is  fed  to  the  hogs  and 
considered  as  good  as  corn  for  a  fattener. 

The  total  cost  per  day  is  $3,  but  after 
deducting  the  hogs'  feed  from  this  it 
brings  the  total  per  cow  to  about  8  cents 
per  day  or  $2  per  day  for  the  herd. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  increase 
in  butter-fat  more  than  offsets  the  cost 
of  feed  as  at  the  present  price  of  butter, 
5  pounds  at  40  cents  will  buy  the  feed, 
leaving  the  other  3  or  4  pounds  profit  to 
the  owner. 

Figured  out,  this  rancher  is  earning 
from  $1.20  to  $1.60  a  day  more  than  be- 
fore, and  he  also  claims  that  he  has  less 
abortion  thaa  with  straight  alfalfa,  which 
he  believes  weakens  a  cow's  kidneys  and 
other  organs  if  fed  alone. 


OLEOMARGARINE  AT  SPECIAL 
SESSION. 


To  the  Editor:  After  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  by  a  tie  vote,  December 
17,  1912,  failed  to  report  out  an  oleomar- 
garine bill,  the  friends  of  oleomargarine 
on  the  committee  expressed  a  desire  to 
get  the  matter  before  Congress  for  its  de- 
cision, and  some  of  them  agreed  to  help 
report  out  the  Haugen  bill.  However, 
after  the  holiday  recess,  they  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  desire  for  an  immediate 
vote  on  the  measure.  The  most  ardent 
friends  of  the  oleo  makers  seem  to  think 
that  their  chances  for  passing  a  bill  such 
as  the  oleo  interests  want  will  be  better 
at  the  next  session.  Of  course,  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  new  mem- 
bers who  will  help  to  make  up  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  will  be  more  amenable  to 
the  influences  exerted  by  the  big  packers 
than  are  the  present  members. 

If  the  packers  can  get  the  Lever  bill 
enacted  into  law,  It  will  mean  millions 
of  dollars  profits  for  them.  That  they 
will  eagerly  clamor  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  at  the  opening  of  the  special  ses- 
sion, there  seems  to  be  no  question.  But 
the  dairymen  and  farmers  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  friends  of  honest  products 
and  square  dealing,  are  becoming  more 
aroused,  and  when  the  matter  gets  before 


Congress,  we  think  the  packers  will  find 
that  not  a  majority  of  the  Congressmen 
of  this  great  country  will  be  willing  to 
fall  down  and  worship  at  their  shrine. 

N.  P.  Hull, 
Secretary  National  Dairy  Union. 
Dimondale,  Mich. 


SHEEP  ON  FOREST  RESERVES. 


The  Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association 
has  made  the  following  declarations: 

The  primary  reason  for  the  creation  of 
national  forests  was  the  protection  of  the 
timber  and  water  supplies  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  charge  of  grazing 
fees  is  but  incidental. 

The  grazing  fees,  in  some  instances, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  both  the  protection  of 
the  timber  and  water  supplies,  as  well  as 
the  supervision  of  grazing  of  stock  there- 
in. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  national  forest  from  g'raz- 
ing  fees  is  paid  by  the  sheep-raisers. 

Sheep  are  the  greatest  preventive  of 
torest  fires  known  to  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  grazing  fee  charged  the  sheep- 
herder  is  too  high  when  compared  with 
the  fee  required  of  cattle-raisers  and 
horse-raisers. 

The  Association  therefore  recommends 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
grazing  fee  in  any  single  national  forest 
be  based  upon  the  grazing  income  of  that 
particular  forest,  and  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  grazing  income  amount  to  more 
than  the  expense  of  protecting  the  tim- 
ber and  water  supply  and  the  supervision 
of  grazing  therein;  also  that  the  grazing 
fees  for  sheep  for  the  year-long  season 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  12  cents  per  head, 
and  that  the  short-term  grazing  fees  be 
reduced  in  proportion. 


A  WARNING  TO  INHUMAN 
SHEARERS. 


The  Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association 
declares  that  practices  in  vogue  at  many 
of  the  shearing  plants  in  Oregon  invoked 
to  promote  speed  in  shearing  have  re- 
sulted in  general  injury  to  the  sheep  be- 
ing sheared,  and  proper  care  and  attention 
in  many  cases  is  not  given  to  the  handling 
of  a  fleece  by  the  shearer  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  sheep's  back. 

The  sheep-shearers  are  paid  the  high- 
est wages  of  any  laborer  in  connection 
with  the  handling  and  marketing  of 
either  wool  or  sheep,  and  the  Association 
recommends  to  the  owners  of  the  shear- 
ing plant  that  they  require  each  shearer 
employed  by  them  to  take  all  possible 
care  to  prevent  the  injury  of  sheep  while 
being  sheared  and  the  fleece  while  in  the 
shearing  pen.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  the  shearers  should  use  both 
hands  in  catching  and  placing  the  sheep 
in  position  for  shearing,  thus  necessitat- 
ing the  shipping  of  the  machine  and  free- 
ing the  hand  used  in  holding  the  shearer. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Association  communicate 
with  the  Oregon  Humane  Society  and  re- 
quest that  the  attention  of  the  Sheep- 
Shearers'  Union  be  called  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  dumb  animals. 

THE 

Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Saddle  Horses 
Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Our  own  Breeding  and  Training. 

S33  .loth  Ave.  or  818  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


S.    B.   WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa— Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.    C.  SWINE. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


C.  B. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal.- 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


-Registered 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford.  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  Cullfornln  ntoekmen  because  they 
glve  better  rcHUlts,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


WANTED — High-class  dairy  cows  In  car- 
load lots.  Springers  and  fresh  cows  pre- 
ferred. None  but  choice  stock  consid- 
ered. Give  full  description  and  price 
list  in  first  letter.  H.  N.  Woodward,  Los 
Molinos,  Tehama  Co.,  Cal. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  Bale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman.  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS— Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  CaL 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Us* 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  em  supply . 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-820  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


March  1,  1913 
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California  Butter  Composition. 


If  a  person  ever  wonders  why  creamer- 
ies pay  more  for  the  fat  in  cream  than 
they  get  for  the  butter  itself,  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  composition  of 
butter  may  shed  a  little  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Every  dairyman  knows  that  when 
butter  quotation  is,  say,  30  cents,  the 
creamery  will  pay  from  32  to  34  cents  a 
pound  or  thereabouts  for  the  fat  in  the 
cream,  although  they  will  get  for  the  but- 
ter only  30  cents  a  pound  from  the  San 
FYancisco  wholesaler.  The  creamery  pays 
expenses  and  makes  the  profit  from  the 
amount  of  water,  salt  and  curd  that  he 
can  put  with  the  fat  to  make  butter. 

Recent  examination  of  samples  of  but- 
ter from  eight  leading  /lairy  States,  in- 
cluding California,  show  that  in  100 
pounds  of  the  average  butter  made  by 
creameries  there  are  contained  13.9 
pounds  of  water,  2.5  pounds  of  salt  and 
1.18  pounds  of  curd,  and  only  82.4  pounds 
of  fat  itself.  In  other  words,  more  than 
17.5  pounds  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter 
is  composed  of  something  besides  fat. 

The  California  butter  averages  up  14.2% 
water,  1.05%  curd  and  2.64%  salt,  leaving 
82.12%  fat.  In  other  words,  the  California 
creameries  turn  out  quite  a  little  more 
butter  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fat 
they  take  in  than  do  the  average  cream- 
eries in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Michi- 
gan, however,  takes  the  palm,  as  the  but- 
ter-makers there  get  19  pounds  of  other 
matter  than  fat  in  every  100  pounds  of 
butter. 

Comparisons. — These  results  can  be 
compared  with  the  amount  of  water  that 
it  is  permitted  to  work  into  the  butter. 
They  may  also  be  compared  with  the 
methods  that  the  dairy  breed  associations 
use  to  figure  the  production  of  cows. 

The  Federal  law  permits  the  sale  of 
butter  containing  16%  of  water,  which 
can  easily  be  worked  into  the  butter.  The 
most  advanced  creameries,  in  fact,  try  to 
graze  the  16%  mark  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  get  about  15  or  15%  pounds  of  water 
per  hundred.  The  fact  that  California  is 
nearly  two  pounds  below  the  water  the 
law  allows  and  a  pound  and  a  half  below 
a  margin  of  safety  shows  that  the  cream- 
eries are  not  turning  off  as  much  butter 
as  they  might  for  the  cream  that  comes 
to  them.  Not  even  Michigan  creameries, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  average  as  much  as 
14M>%  of  moisture. 

None  of  the  butter,  averaged  by  States, 
contains  as  little  as  80%  fat,  which  some 
dairy  breed  associations  use  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  butter  that  cows  produce 
in  making  records. 

The  butter  made  and  packed  by  the 
U.  S.  navy  contains  only  12.2%  water, 
according  to  the  above  report,  and  has 
less  than  1%  curd,  which  is  below  any  of 
the  State  averages,  and  has  84.4%  fat, 
well  above  any  State  average.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  2.72%  salt,  which  is 
above  any  butter  except  that  made  in 
Michigan,  which  is  3.3%. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Michigan 
butter  is  all  right,  and  they,  in  addition, 
crowded  in  all  the  water  they  could  and 
still  be  well  within  the  law,  they  could 
make  100  pounds  of  butter  from  cream 
with  80  pounds  of  fat  and  sell  102  pounds 
of  butter  for  every  100  pounds  of  butter 
now  sold  from  creameries  throughout  the 
country. 


AGAINST  ELK  PRESERVES. 

The  Angora  breeders  of  Oregon  do  not 
favor  setting  aside  large  tracts  of  land 
for  the  future  propagation  of  elk,  and 
they  make  this  declaration: 

Last  year  several  head  of  elk  were  ship- 
ped into  Oregon  and  this  year  several 
head  more  will  be  shipped  in.  To  feed 
these  elk,  large  tracts  of  land,  compris- 
ing our  best  summer  and  winter  range, 


are  set  aside.  There  is  now  a  bill  pend- 
ing which  is  certain  to  come  up  next 
spring  providing  for  the  setting  aside  of 
many  more  and  much  larger  tracts  for 
this  purpose.  This  bill  will  be  passed 
just  as  it  is  framed  unless  you  and  every 
other  wool  grower  oppose  it.  We  may 
by  our  united  effort  defeat  this  bill,  and 
it  is  certain  we  can  cut  these  large  tracts 
to  be  set  aside  for  elk  down  to  less  than 
half. 


STORAGE  BUTTER  DETERIORA- 
TION. * 


Examination  of  a  great  number  of 
storage  butter  samples  shows  that  but- 
ter made  from  unripened  cream  keeps 
very  much  better  than  butter  made  from 
ripened  cream,  also  that  there  is  a  very 
much  greater  deterioration  when  butter 
is  stored  at  20°  and  even  10°  than  when 
it  is  kept  at  0°F.  Apparently  there  is  no 
great  difference  whether  butter  made  from 
pasteurized  or  unpasteurized  cream,  pro- 
vided it  is  of  equal  excellence  at  the 
start.  Butter  from  pasteurized  cream  that 
was  ripened  which  scored  93.5  on  going 
into  storage  came  out  scoring  91.7  when 
kept,  at  0°F.,  and  scored  only  89.9  when 
kept  at  10°F.  Unripened  cream  making 
butter  that  scored  94.6  when  put  into 
storage  came  out  practically  as  good 
from  a  temperature  of  0°F.,  scoring  94.2. 
Stored  at  10°  it  came  out  scored  at  93.1, 
and  at  20°  it  scored  92.88  points,  practic- 
ally an  extra. 


BOVINE  ABORTION 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  cow 
that  has  been  straining  and  passing  bad 
grayish  matter  at  times  for  nearly  a 
month.  She  was  presumably  about  six 
months  along  when  she  began.  What  is 
the  remedy,  and  is  the  disease  contagious? 
— G.  H.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Any  discharge  from  the  womb  of  a  cow 
is  dangerous  to  other  cows  that  are  preg- 
nant. Irrigate  with  a  teaspoon  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  to  one  gallon  of 
warm  water  once  daily.  This  must  be 
injected  into  the  womb.  I  am  fearful 
that  the  foetus  is  dead  and  mummefying. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


BLIND  TEAT. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  advise  me  as 
to  the  treatment  of  a  "blind  teat"?  The 
cow  has  just  freshened  and  that  quarter 
of  her  udder  is  very  full,  but  there  is  no 
milk  in  the  teat.  I  have  been  rubbing 
and  greasing  the  udder.  The  blind  quar- 
ter is  slightly  inflamed.  The  first  sea- 
son the  cow  was  milked  her  udder  was 
all  right,  but  the  second  season  the  milk 
could  not  be  drawn  from  that  quarter. 
Tills  cow's  dam  and  grand-dam  had  the 
same  ailment.  O.  C. 

Modoc  county. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

An  artificial  opening  should  be  made 
in  the  teat  at  once.  Call  in  the  nearest 
physician  unless  you  have  a  regular  grad- 
uate veterinarian  near. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Rust -Poisons  in 
Iron  and  Steel 


The  refinement  of  iron  or  steel  to  the  degree  attained  in  the 
ordinary  product  (99%  to  99.40%)  is  not  an  especially  difficult  mat- 
ter; but  the  elimination  of  the  remaining  fractions  of  one  per  cent 
is  a  process  requiring  time,  patience  and  skill. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  is  the  purest  ever  attained  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  Every  sheet  is  guaranteed  99.84%  pure  iron,  a 
standard  which  its  competitors  do  not  attempt  to  equal. 

It  is  absolutely  unparalleled  for  durability  in  all  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  CULVERTS,  FLUMES,  GATES, 
SIPHONS.  WELL  CURBING,  ROOFING  AND  BARBED  WIRE 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 


Keep 
Cultivating 


To  get  more  out  of 
every  acre,  to  get  it 
with  less  cost — that's 
the  farmer's  problem. 

The  progressive 
farmer  solves  it  by 
cultivating  —  cultivat- 
ing frequently — culti- 
vating all  the  time.  Cultivation  keeps  down  the  weeds 
— it  mulches  the  ground  and  prevents  water  losses. 

The  way  to  cultivate  it  is  with  a 

Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor 

It  will  work  close  up  under  the  trees — will  go  wherever 
a  team  will  go.  The  Toe-Hold  means  the  grip  of  the 
tractor  wheel.  It's  built  like  a  horse's  hoof — grips,  doesn't 
pack — leaves  the  soil  ridged.  It's  as  handy  as  a  light 
horse,  as  powerful  as  many  horses. 

It  will  bring  profit  to  you.  With  the  Toe-Hold  you  can 
keep  cultivating,  and  that  brings  dollars.  The  man  with 
orcna  rds  or  vineyards  needs  one  badly — any  moderate 
sized  farm  will  keep  one  busy — it  will  do  every  kind  of 
belt  or  field  work. 

Start  cultivating  and  start  it  right.  Use  the  Toe-Hold  — the  California 
tractor  made  right  here  in  this  State.  Formerly  known  as  the  Johnston 
Tractor. 

Write  and  ask  "s  about  it,  also  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated  ) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles     Portland     Spokane  Pocatello 
or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office)  454 
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How  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
fertile  eggs  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
person  interested  in  hatching.  They 
mean  both  a  saving  in  money,  time  and 
labor,  also  of  disappointment.  For  it  is 
really  a  most  disappointing  thing  to  have 
eggs  to  turn,  and  after  doing  the  work 
faithfully  to  find  the  eggs  were  infertile 
from  the  start.    Most  of  us  have  to  keep 


our  fowls  yarded,  some  are  kept  very 
closely  yarded  or  housed,  so  it  requires 
an  understanding  of  what  is  needed  to 
get  fertile  eggs,  eggs  that  are  hatchable. 

The  first  thing  that  yarded  fowls  need 
is  exercise.  And  a  person  needs  to  use 
his  ingenuity  in  order  to  keep  the  hens 
active  and  busy.  Something  to  scratch 
in  is  the  first  thing,  and  it  must  be  of 
light  flexible  material,  such  as  clover,  ai- 
falfa  or  short  oat  straw.  Anything  that 
is  too  long  or  heavy  does  not  fill  the  bill 
because  the  hens  cannot  make  it  fly  and 
soon  get  discouraged  trying.  When  the 
fowls  are  housed,  that  is,  kept  in  an 
open-air  house  without  yard,  this,  to- 
gether with  a  feeding  device  that  scat- 
ters the  grain  among  the  litter  is  about 
the  only  form  of  exercise  that  can  be 
relied  on  for  the  main  exercise. 

There  are  many  little  tricks,  such  as 
having  perches  set  up  where  they  may 
serve  as  a  sort  of  gymnasium,  having  the 
nests  where  they  are  forced  to  jump  up 
to  them,  hanging  a  cabbage  or  mangel 
up  and  letting  them  jump  for  each  bit, 
ate. 


But  if  the  hens  are  yarded  as  well  as 
housed,  the  exercise  problem  is  not  so 
hard  to  work  out.  The  yard  can  be 
spaded  up  and  sown  to  oats  or  barley 
that  have  been  previously  soaked  in  luke- 
warm water  and  the  seed  raked  in.  Now 
by  having  the  yard  seeded  to  barley  or 
eats  and  the  short  litter  in  the  house 
to  feed  grain  in,  it  appears  to  me  as  if 
those  fowls  had  the  problem  of  fertile 
c-ggs  solved,  as  far  as  exercise  goes. 


The  grain  exercisers  that  are  on  the 
market  are  a  great  help  where  hens  are 
naturally  inclined  to  be  lazy,  because  the 
jumping  requires  the  incentive  of  seeing 
the  grain.  Naturally,  as  the  grain  scat- 
ters itseif  among  the  litter,  the  hens  are 
going  to  seek  it  after  seeing  it  fly,  and 
thus  two  separate  forms  of  exercise  are 
obtained  at  one  stroke. 

Now  the  next  thing  in  line  is  fresh 
air.  When  free,  hens  are  mostly  out  of 
doors  all  the  time,  and  in  building  houses 
that  are  intended  for  breeders  we  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  The  open-front  house 
is  the  only  healthy  house  in  which  to 
l-:eep  breeders  that  must  be  confined.  Since 
adopting  this  style  of  house  I  have  never 
had  one  sick  chicken  from  any  cause  what- 
ever. Now  this  of  itself  is  proof  to  me 
that  warm  housing  and  coddling  of  chick- 
ens is  about  as  unwise  as  it  is  unhealthy. 
Fowls  kept  in  open-front  houses  are  not 
so  susceptible  to  cold  or  changes  in  the 
weather,  hence  the  laying  is  not  affected 
by  it. 

Fekdixo.—  Now  for  the  feed  problem, 
which  is  a  great  item,  although  left  for 


the  third.  For  all  of  the  small  breeds  a 
dry  mash  may  be  kept  before  them  all 
the  time,  but  it  should  not  be  of  a  fat- 
t<  ning  kind.  No  cornnieal,  or  at  least  a 
very  small  percent,  not  too  much  beef 
scrap  or  meat  food  of  any  kind,  because 
ic  is  not  the  quantity  of  eggs  we  are  after 
but  the  quality.  To  be  safe  the  mash 
should  be  composed  very  largely  of  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats,  a  small  percent  of  beef 
scrap  if  obtainable,  a  food  share  of  al- 
falfa meal,  charcoal,  and  a  little  salt  to 
make  it  palatable. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  animal  food 


is  the  chief  reliance  for  getting  eggs  in 
quantity,  so  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
us  to  gauge  the  right  amount. 

The  next  thing  in  the  food  line  is 
green  feed,  and  while  some  must  be  given 
for  best  results,  too  much  is  not  good, 
as  it  makes  the  eggs  too  watery  for 
good  hatching.  A  mess  of  sprouted  oats 
about  noon  is  about  the  best  food  I  have 
found  for  fertile  eggs.  Not  that  we  must 
be  tied  to  any  one  food,  but  when  we 
know  it  is  the  best,  and  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  reasonable  price,  then  I  say 
feed  it.  Some  people  say  sprouted  oats 
is  a  fad;  well,  maybe  it  is,  but  it  is  a 
fad  that  will  put  healthy  chicks  in  your 
yards  and  keep  them  growing  and  thriv- 
ing at  a  less  expense  than  any  other 
feed  I  have  tried;  so  if  it  is  a  fad  it  is 
a  good  one. 

B.uti.KY  Tboublbs.  — '•  When  barley  is 
cheaper  than  oats,  and  can  be  obtained, 
I  say  use  barley,  by  all  means;  but  when 
prices  are  about  on  a  par,  as  this  year, 
take  oats  every  time  in  preference  to  the 
barley.  Not  only  because  it  is  a  better 
feed,  but  because  it  is  easier  to  handle. 


POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.'  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Price* 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith.  Corcoran.  Cal. 


OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
OAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
8:  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

R  U  FF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
e^gs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
fiOOO  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel.  R.  F. 
D.  1.  Lathrop,  Cal. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC. — Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the  West. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor,  successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma.  Cal.  

Si."  HELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
hred  White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72.  Sonoma.  Cal.  

WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 100  early  hatched 
cockerel*  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son. Oroville,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
(  Kellerstraus  strain) — Heavy  layers. 
Kens  $3  up.  Roosters  $5  up.  Eggs  $3 
per  15;  fertility  guaranteed.  A.  A.  Leon- 
ard,  :;.')26  Custer,  Oakland. 

BABY  CHICKS.— Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED— Standard  Thor- 
oughbred  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery.  Kenwood.  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  In  Barred  Rocks.  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
ery, Box  29.  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios. 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.     Mrs.  S. 

_Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers. 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.     M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma.  

PHEASANTS— Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma  Co..  Cal. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597. 
Sacramento.  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY— Now  Is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley. 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CATHARTIC  — 
Cleanses  the  fowls,  revives  their  appe- 
tites.   25c  the  box. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery.  Petaluma. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  645 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal.  


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal.   


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  BUsell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  REMEDY  —  For 
colds,  roup,  pip,  canker  and  diphtheria. 
50c  the  bottle.  , 
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Barley  is  very  easily  overheated  in  warm 
weather  and  soon  spoils.  Great  care  must 
be  used  to  keep  it  through  the  stages 
of  sprouting,  or  it  will  not  be  fit  to  feed 
at  all.  Frequent  stirrings,  several  times 
a  day,  either  by  hand  or  with  some  tool 
that  stirs  it  thoroughly,  are  necessary  in 
hot  weather,  while  oats  may  be  put  in 
a  sack  and  just  kept  wet  until  ready  to 
feed. 

Now,  prices  being  equal,  what  sane  per- 
son would  not  use  oats  in  preference  to 
barley,  even  though  he  were  called  a  fad- 
dist? I  will  take  the  lesser  labor  item 
every  time  and  most  people  will  fall  into 
line. 

Besides,  the  properties  of  barley  and 
oats  differ  as  much  as  any  two  foods  that 
are  grown.  The  milk  that  is  formed  by 
the  sprouting  of  oats  makes  one  of  the 
easiest  digestible  foods  that  we  have; 
therefore,  it  saves  the  hen  so  much  work, 
and  she  is  better  nourished.  I  have  been 
feeding  sprouted  oats  now  for  at  least 
ten  years,  and  so  with  me  it  is  a  fad 
that  has  lasted,  and  many  more  have 
taken  my  word  for  it  and  fed  with  good 
results. 

The  man  who  reaped  the  financial  re- 
turns for  the  idea  of  sprouted  oats  was 
not  the  originator — they  seldom  are.  If 
I  remember  right,  a  man  in  charge  of 
e.  New  York  poultry  plant  gave  it  to  the 
poultry-raisers  first.  He  said  the  1500 
hens  under  his  Qare  never  had  any  green 
feed  of  any  kind  except  a  block  of  sprout- 
ed oats  to  each  yard  fed  at  noon.  As 
he  sold  standard-bred   fowls,  and  eggs 

S.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN   RABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   It.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cat., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullers  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  bo  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

l  Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE! 


Raise  Your  Chiclu  with  XA  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.  No  crowding,  pil 
ing  up,  sweating  or  chilling.  Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.  Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  Vi 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding; no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
fiee  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  tV.ii  wonder- 
ful method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 
*■  PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 


for  hatching  on  a  large  scale,  I  thought  he 
must  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  I  tried  it  at  once. 

Later  came  the  man  with  a  five-dollar 
secret  of  making  a  bushel  of  feed  for  10 
cents.  1  wrote  him  and  asked  several 
questions,  among  which  was,  "Is  this  a 
genuine  feed  obtainable  at  feed  stores,  or 
is  it  a  scheme  of  buying  up  restaurant 
slops  and  refuse?"  He  wrote  me  back 
that  "the  feed  at  ten  cents  a  bushed  was 
a  genuine  grain  feed  that  could  be  bought 
at  any  feed  store."  So  I  sent  him  a  good 
piece  of  California  gold  in  exchange  for 
the  same  idea  the  other  man  had  given 
me  for  nothing.  But  such  is  life  in  the 
Far  West;  we  don't  appreciate  anything 
until  we  hand  over  the  dollar.  Any  way, 
it  has  been  a  mighty  good  idea,  and  I 
have  never  been  sorry  or  cried  for  my 
money  back,  though  I  am  quite  sure  I 
never  saw  the  time  when  oats  were  vso 
cheap  we  could  grow  a  bushel  for  ten 
cents. 

But  no  matter  about  the  price  so  that 
it  is  reasonable — we  can  well  afford  to 
feed  a  good  mess  to  breeding  stock  once 
a  day.  For  the  best  effects  on  fertility, 
the  sprouts  should  not  be  over  one  inch 
long;  when  they  get  longer  it  makes  more 
bulk,  but  the  diastose  is  converted  into 
quite  another  substance,  so  that  it  does 
not  have  the  right  effect  on  the  egg. 

Lime  in  Feed. — Breeding  hens  should 
also  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary.  They 
should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  shells, 
for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  shell;  a 
poor  thin-shelled  egg  is  very  seldom  fer- 
tile, probably  because,  being  extra  porous, 
too  much  air  gets  through  to  the  germ. 
But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  a  thin- 
shelled  egg  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  in- 
fertile egg,  so  it  is  useless  to  set  them. 

Now  to  sum  up.  The  essentials  for 
fertile  eggs  are:  first,  exercise;  second, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  night  and  day;  third, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  right  kind  of 
food  and  not  too  much  animal  food; 
fourth,  the  right  kind  of  green  feed  to 
aid  digestion  and  give  strength  to  both 
the  hen  and  egg  germ;  plenty  of  good 
shells  for  the  manufacture  of  good  strong 
egg-shells,  and  a  little  charcoal  to  ab- 
sorb the  gases  that  will  sometimes  ac- 
cumulate in  the  digestive  organs,  diven 
these  things  we  ought  to  have  90%  in 
fertility,  provided,  and  this  last  clause 
is  most  important,  we  have  good(  vigor- 
ous males  in  the  flock. 


SAVE  TIRE  TROUBLE 

Increase  your  tire  mileage  by 
wearing  treads  completely  oft  old 
casings,  then  use  same  in  new  ones. 
Saves  punctures,  blowouts,  aud  rim 
cuts.  I  sed  in  old  tires,  as  well  as 
new. 

Write  for  circulars. 

DAYTON  INNER  TUBE  6  MFG.  CO. 

!><)!>  Monndnock  Bids., 
San  Kraucisco,  Cal. 


FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1-60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler"   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St.,  San  Framclaa*. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 


PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ait  out  dealer,  or 
write  ui,  lending 
his  name. 


Ask  ns 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

10  23-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANQBLEi 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

The  "FRESH  AIR"  makes  the  chicks 
happy. 

The  "ECONOMY"  makes  the  poultryman 
happy. 

No  foul  or  burned-out  air  for  the  chicks 
to  breathe  either  day  or  night.  Impure 
air  makes  chicks  weak  and  subject  to  va- 
rious disorders. 

No  big  oil  bills  to  pay.    Takes  only  1% 
gal.  of  engine  distillate  to  keep  1200  chicks 
warm  and  comfortable  for  24  hours. 
For  further  information  write  to 


H.  A.  GEORGE 


Day  Scene. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


R.  F.  D.  2 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching  cggx  before 
yon  hear  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  stock  and  low  prices  combined  are  sure  to 
be  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  it's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Don't  Make  a  Mistake ! 

REMEMBER,  there  is  but  one  Jubilee  Incubator. 
Our  customers  say  that  there  is  but  ONE  Incubator, 
the  "JUBILEE." 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  we  have  to  say. 
It's  Free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

Is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
In  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.  Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INCORPORATED 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc..    an  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER, 
Offices   624   California  St..   San    I Vn ■.  !«<  « 


TRACTION    ENGINE  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
Strongest,   lightest    Draft.     Chenpest  and 
best  on  market.     60  days  guarantee. 
S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO..  62  Post  St..  San  FrancUeo 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  F.  P«ri»v, 
Editor.  Bzetar.  Cal. 
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More  Eggs  for  More  Lime. 


To  the  Editor:  Everyone  who  has 
chickens  wants  to  get  more  eggs  because 
more  eggs  mean  more  money.  Everyone 
who  hasn't  chickens  is  interested  in  any 
proposition  that  will  coax  the  busy  hen 
to  lay  more  frequently  because  more  eggs 
mean  (maybe)  a  less  price  per  egg. 
Every  poultryman  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent chicken  feeds,  and  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  try  different  "balanced 
rations"  and  yet  an  average  of  150  eggs 
per  hen  per  annum  is  about  the  best  they 
produce. 

The  chemical  composition  of  eggs  has 
been  frequently  published  and  we  have 
all  read  it  many  a  time,  but  I  never  re- 
member seeing  in  any  such  analysis  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  lime  in  an 
egg.  Evidently  the  analyst  emptied  his 
egg  shell  and  analyzed  the  contents  and 
forgot  all  about  the  shell.  In  all  the  "bal- 
anced rations"  for  biddys  that  the  writer 
ever  saw  published  there  were  nicely  pro- 
portioned fractions  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates, etc.,  but  nothing  about  lime; 
so  that  the  poor  hen  has  always  been 
overfed  on  that  which  makes  ;he  con- 
tents of  the  shell  and  starved  of  that 
which  makes  the  container  for  the  con- 
tents. 

We  are  repeatedly  advised  to  supply 
our  hens  with  "grit"  but  never  told  what 
kind  of  grit.  Now,  chickens  must  have 
lime,  lots  of  it,  and  it  must  be  in  avail- 
able condition  so  that  they  can  make 
egg  shells  out  of  it,  for  the  soft-shelled 
egg  isn't  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
nor  is  the  very  thin-shelled  egg,  which 
cracks  very  easily  in  transportation. 

Chickens  that  run  on  a  large  range 
need  less  lime  than  those  on  shorter 
range  because  they  catch  and  eat  more 
bugs,  and  the  haia  integument  or  shell 
of  a  bug  contains  some  lime  in  an  avail- 
able and  assimilable  condition,  almost 
ready  for  immediate  use  for  covering  a 
hen's  product.  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
a  hen  will  run  a  olock  after  a  horny- 
legged  grasshopper,  but  that  she  won't 
cat  a  house  fly  at  all?  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  when  a  rooster  finds  a  nest 
of  nice  black  beetles  he  will  call  his 
harem  and  keep  coaxing  them  until  they 
eat  them  all?  He  knows  that  they  did 
and  that  he  didn't  need  any  egg-forming 
material.  The  writer  has  seen  hens  ig- 
nore a  box  of  crushed  oyster  shells  and 
yet  ravenously  devour  broken  soft  clam 
shells;  instinct  in  this  instance  guided 
them  to  select  the  soft  and  spongy  clam 
shell  to  the  more  gritty  oyster  shell. 

What  is  wanted  then  is  some  form  of 
lime  that  is  soluble  in  the  hen's  gastric 
juice,  or  whatever  you  may  call  her  di- 
gestive fluid.  Our  experiment  stations 
and  poultrymen  should  make  some  ex- 
periments along  this  line.  The  writer 
would  suggest  trying  a  number  of  small 
groups  of  hens,  supplying  each  pen  with 
different  "grit"  as  follows  —  coarse 
crushed  gypsum,  crushed  limestone  (not 
crystallized),  coarse  phosphate  of  lime, 
a  mixture  of  air-slaked  lime  with  mash, 
a  mixture  of  powdered  super  phosphate 
with  mash,  a  mixture  of  powdered  gyp- 
sum with  mash,  a  mixture  of  all  three  of 
of  these  with  mash;  also  try  various 
organic  lime  compounds,  such  as  calcium- 
citrate,  etc. 

Some  such  method,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  egg  yield.  In  one  of  the  late 
poultry  magazines  was  a  statement  that 
the  hen  that  laid  the  most  eggs  in  the 
recent  Missouri  egg-laying  contest  laid 
quite  a  number  of  them  soft  shelled.  In 
other  words,  it  wasn't  any  trick  for  that 
hen  to  make  the  insides,  but  what  stuck 
her  was  making  the  wrapper;  so  let  us 
make  some  endeavors  to  find  out  how  to 
supply  her  with  wrapping  material. — 
A.  W.  Smith,  Oakland. 


The  point  is  well  taken  :  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  such  emphasis  on  the 
lime  is  necessary.  Before  people  learned 
that  hens  needed  any  other  particular 
thing,  they  knew  that  lime  was  essential 
and  every  exhortation  we  have  ever  seen 
includes  lime.  But  this  exposition  of  the 
need  of  lime  may  be  helpful  to  some 
readers.  We  rather  object,  however,  to 
the  rooster  and  the  black  beetle  story.  We 
always  liked  to  admire  such  action  as  a 
manifestation  of  gallantry  and  we  never 
observed  that  it  applied  more  to  hard- 
shelled  bugs  than  to  other  delicacies  of 
the  gallinaceous  menu. — Editor. 


WHO  WANTS  LONG  LIFE? 

Harper's  Weekly  says:  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  average  span  of  human  life  was 
about  30  years.  The  average  among  civi- 
lized peoples  is  now  about  40  years.  The 
startling  prophecy  that  man  would  some- 
time only  begin  to  understand  life  at  100 
does  not  seem  so  unreasonable,  perhaps, 
when  we  consider  the  span  of  life  alloted 
to  vegetables  and  to  other  animals.  There 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  a  tree  which  was  planted  2.SS 
years  before  Christ.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Athens  travelers  are  shown  the  olive 
tree  of  Plato,  which  is  2000  years  old. 
The  plantain  tree  of  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  medicine,  is  2300  years  old, 
while  the  giant  redwood  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia are  estimated  to  have  lived  at 
least  twenty  centuries.  Tourists  in  Hilde- 
sheim,  Germany,  are  never  allowed  to 
pass  the  famous  so-called  "thousand-year 
rosebush"  in  the  grounds  of  the  cathedral. 
The  list  of  legendary  trees  might  be  in- 
definitely extended  and  world  trees  in- 
clude the  chestnuts  of  Etra,  the  walnut 
trees  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Lorena,  the  olives 
of  Jerusalem,  the  yew  trees  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  which  are  1000,  2000  and  2500 
years  old,  and  the  cypresses  of  Mexico, 
which  are  considered  the  oldest  trees  in 
the  world. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  data 
of  Dr.  Legrand,  a  well-known  French 
naturalist.  He  also  points  out  singular 
differences  in  the  longevity  of  animals  of 
varying  species.  The  crocodile  and  the 
carp  live,  he  says,  300  years;  the  elephant 
and  the  whale  200;  the  falcon  150;  the 
parrot  and  the  eagle  100;  the  lion  and 
the  rhinoceros  60;  the  goose,  common 
pike  and  pelican  50;  the  hart  and  vulture 
40;  the  ass,  bull  and  camel  30;  the  horse 
25;  the  peacock  from  23  to  25;  the  pig, 
bear,  cow,  pigeon,  cat,  dog,  deer,  wolf, 
and  the  fresh-water  lobster  20  years;  the 
duck,  nightingale,  lark,  fox  and  pheasant 
15;  the  canary  and  the  cricket  average 
10;  the  rabbit  lives  8;  the  squirrel  and 
hare  7.  Insects  which  undergo  meta- 
morphsis  live  usually  from  1  to  2  years 
and  there  are  flies  whose  span  of  life  is 
one  day.  Nature,  it  will  be  seen,  shows 
man  no  special  favor  or  disfavor  among 
the  animals.  The  great  epidemics  which 
have  disappeared  at  the  edict  of  science, 
together  with  intelligence  in  the  matter 
of  living,  are  the  chief  causes  which  are 
favoring  and  will  in  the  future  favor 
man's  longevity. 

English  statistics  show  that  women 
born  of  large  families  live  to  the  greatest 
age.    The  United  States  census  in  1890 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 
Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  3'OU  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  speoialty. 
(Mil,  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


showed  seventy-seven  women  and  thirty- 
four  men  over  90  years  of  age. 


The  creamery  at  Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
county,   is   almost   completed   and  will 


shortly  be  put  in  operation. 


If  you  want  to  be  known  as  a  good  ad- 
viser, confine  yourself  to  urging  others  to 
be  careful  and  go  slowly. 


Start  Late— Finish  Early 

Wait  till  the  ground  is  right  before  you  start  plowing. 
It  may  mean  a  late  start — but  with  a 


15-30  h.p.  or  30-60  h.p. 

you'll  still  finish  early.  The  1  5-30  will  do  a  rush  job 
on  a  small  farm — the  30-60  will  handle  a  big  farm. 

Good  planning  and  an  OilPull  Tractor  will  do  the 
work,  of  two  shifts  of  men  and  three  shifts  of  horses 
and  do  it  six  days  a  week.  Do  your  part  and  an  Oil- 
Pull  will  thrive  with  use  and  do  more  work  each  week. 

The  OilPull  has  all  the  best  tractor  features — capac- 
ity, durability,  burns  cheap  fuel  and  is  easy  enough  to 
operate — we  teach  you  how.  The  tractor  way  is  the 
progressive  way — the  Canadian  way. 

The  OilPull  Data-book  No.  353  is  complete.  Send 
for  free  copy  and  ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

San    Francisco.    Oil.:  Anmlis.    Oil.:  I'ort- 

lanri.  Ore.;  Spokane,  \Va»h.;  Pocatcllo,  Idaho;  or  473 
LnPorte,  In, I,  <Iloine  Office). 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BAI1Y  CHICKS  at  J12  per  hundred. 

i;»;«;s  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  In  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  75 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OP  ALL  HREEDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
EGGS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil. 
and,  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Sceae  Snowing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  Llv«  Agents  wanted  In  every  state  and 
Old  shout  an  Arenherc  Patent  Stove.  county  In  the  United  States.  
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MEXICAN  LURES  FOR  FRUIT- 
GROWERS. 

To  encourage  fruit  growing  in  the  State 
of  Colima  the  legislature  has  followed 
the  lead  of  Vera  Cruz  (as  announced  in 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for 
September  27,  1912),  and  will  offer 
monetary  encouragement.  Lemons,  or- 
anges and  Roatan  bananas  will  be  the 
principal  fruits  for  the  growing  of  which 
prizes  will  be  offered,  although  almost 
any  fruit  which  has  a  market  abroad  may 
bring  Government  reward.  Growing  can- 
taloupes will  also  be  encouraged  and  a 
prize  of  $2500  gold  will  be  given  to  the 


first  planter  who  harvests  these  melons 
from  300  hectares  (740  acres)  of  ground. 
All  grounds  dedicated  exclusively  to  grow- 
ing the  fruits  mentioned  in  the  bill  will 
be  exempt  from  taxation  for  five  years. 

Canning  and  preservation  by  other 
methods  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxation 
for  five  years,  and  mills  for  the  produc- 
tion of  banana  flour  will  be  given  a  like 
privilege.  Irrigation  will  be  encouraged 
by  exemption  from  taxation  during  a 
period  of  10  years  of  land  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fruits  mentioned  in  the 
new  law. 

Growers  of  fine  grapes,  wild  grapes,  and 


Mizpam  cherries  will  be  encouraged  by  a 
reward  of  $5  for  each  hectare  (2.47  acres) 
which  shall  be  planted  and  cultivated 
with  these  fruits.  The  money  will  be  paid 
to  the  first  grower  who  shall  harvest  a 
crop. 

Any  person  who  shall  plant  100,000 
cocoanut  palms  will  receive  a  prize  of 
$10,000  as  soon  as  his  trees  are  in  pro- 
duction. Small  fruit-growers  will  be  re- 
garded in  proportion  for  each  thousand 
trees  in  production.  The  prize  will  be 
given  once  only. 

Machinery  for  cultivation  and  preserva- 
tion of  grains  and  fruits  for  export  pur- 
poses is  exempted  from  taxes,  as  is  also 


machinery 
products. 


for   the  production   of  fiber 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  it  will  distribute 
cuttings  of  basket  willows  that  it  has 
selected  as  being  very  promising.  The 
recipients  are  to  take  good  care  of  the 
cuttings  and  report  progress.  These  cut- 
tings were  selected  from  the  most  prom- 
ising of  500  varieties  taken  from  all  over 
the  world. 


You  never  heard  a  really  good-looking 
woman  say:  "You  can't  trust  a  man." 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Only  Tractor  That  Is  Perfectly 
Adapted  To  All  Farm  Work 


CATERPILLAR 

The  popularity  of  the  Caterpillar  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  tractor  that  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  farm  work. 
It  will  plow,  harrow,  seed,  haul  freight,  pump  water,  run  feed  mills,  saw  wood,  or  do  any  of  the  numerous  jobs  that  must  be  done.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  particular  line  of  work,  but  is  a  perfect  utility  tractor. 

The  smooth  steel  track,  with  its  enormous  ground  bearing  surface,  permits  the  Caterpillar  to  work  regardless  of  road  or  weather  con- 
ditions. It  will  plow  in  wet  weather,  when  much  of  the  plowing  should  be  done.  It  will  harrow  and  seed  just  as  successfully  as  it  will  plow. 
It  has  sufficient  traction  at  all  times,  and  on  account  of  its  weight  being  distributed  over  such  a  large  area,  it  cannot  pack  the  land. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE.   IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Catalog  TE48P.  This 
does  not;obligate  me  in  any  way. 
Yours  truly, 

Name   

Address   


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Peoria,  111. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Portland,  Oregon. 
Calgary,  Canada. 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Grapes. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Co., 
at  a  recent  date,  had  secured  a  total  of 
2650  contracts  on  hand  for  raisins  for 
ihe  1913  crop,  and  other  contracts  were 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  50  per  day,  ac- 
cording to  Fresno  papers.  It  is  stated 
that  these  represented  from  40,000  to 
50,000  tons  of  a  normal  crop,  which  ought 
to  give  the  company  a  commanding  situ- 
ation in  the  market. 

The  California  Wine  Association  is  ob- 
taining a  large  number  of  contracts  from 
Clovis  growers  at  $10  per  ton.  A  few 
growers  were  holding  out  for  $11,  but 
this  figure  has  been  thought  to  be  im- 
possible. 


More  Irrigation. 

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
pumping  plants  used  in  Kings  county  has 
been  accomplished  recently.  During  the 
first  45  days  of  the  present  year  there 
were  33  plants  contracted  for  through 
several  dealers,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants  went  in  that  were  not  included. 

A  new  irrigation  district  to  cover  400,- 
000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  is  under  process  of  formation 
as  a  result  of  a  mass  meeting  held  at 
Crows  Landing  recently.  A  committee 
has  just  been  appointed  to  carry  forward 
the  matter. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Jesse  Fin- 
ley,  Al  Gatzman,  Ed  Rydberg,  J.  L.  Frouty 
and  T.  W.  Donnelley  has  been  appointed 
to  get  an  irrigation  district  started  in 
the  vicinity  of  Waterford  and  Hickman, 
near  the  Modesto  irrigation  district.  The 
water  will  come  from  the  Tuolumne  river. 

The  directors  of  the  Oakdale  and  South 
San  Joaquin  districts  met  in  joint  ses- 
sion recently  and  arranged  upon  a  num- 
ber of  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

.1.  F.  Garrette  is  putting  in  an  irriga- 
tion system  to  cover  160  acres  on  his 
ranch  north  of  Gridley,  Butte  county,  to 
be  used  in  irrigating  rice.  The  water 
comes  from  three  8-inch  wells.  56  feet 
deep. 


are  away  below  what  they  should  be. 

Around  Anaheim  an  investigation  of 
damage  results  in  the  statement  that  only 
15%  of  the  fruit  has  been  rendered  un- 
marketable by  the  cold. 

Word  comes  from  Anderson,  Shasta 
county,  unconfirmed,  that  the  Shasta 
County  Cured  Fruit  Association  has  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  its  prunes,  400 
tons,  for  4Vi  cents  a  pound,  the  best 
price  ever  received.  Early  in  the  season 
2\{i  cents  was  the  best  price  that  could 
be  secured. 

Land  Deals. 

The  480-acre  tract  owned  by  John  C. 
Kleinsasser,  near  Dinuba,  has  been  sold 
to  G.  D.  Tennyhill  for  $115,200.  It  is 
level  alfalfa  land  and  was  sold  three  years 
ago  for  only  $S0  per  acre. 

The  Yuba  Farm  Lands  Investment  Co. 
has  purchased  1300  acres  of  the  Ayer 
property  near  Smartsville,  Yuba  county. 

The  Miramonte  Apple  Land  Co.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  mountains  near  Squaw  Val- 
ley, Fresno  county. 


Rain  Helps  Stock. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Pbkss  was  favored 
with  a  call  recently  from  A.  B.  Spooner, 
proprietor  of  the  Pecho  Ranch  in  San 
iaiis  Obispo  county.  Mr.  Spooner  states 
that  the  cattle  were  suffering  from  the 
scarcity  of  grass  and  a  numbed  have  al- 
ready perished.  The  rain  that  has  vis- 
ited the  State  is  just  in  time  to  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  From  1500 
acres  of  barley  last  year,  7000  sacks  were 
harvested,  which  is  about  up  to  the 
standard  for  that  land.  Like  most  stock- 
men, Mr.  Spooner  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  Union  Stock  Yards  for  San  Fran- 
cisco would  do  a  lot  of  good  to  the 
stockmen  if  it  could  be  gotten  running 
nicely 


Market  Items. 

The  great  agitation  about  frost  injury 
in  citrus  districts  is  claimed  by  New 
York  dealers  to  be  responsible  for  lots 
of  injury  to  orange  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets. Dealers  state  that  much  of  the 
fruit  that  comes  is  as  good  as  is  received 
in  any  year,  but  that  calamity  howlers 
nave  howled  until  prices  for  good  fruit 


Field  Crops. 

The  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  has  exhib- 
ited the  merits  of  California  hops  and 
barley  by  taking  the  grand  first  prize 
for  hops  and  the  silver  medal  for  the 
exhibit  of  barley  at  the  Brewers'  Expo- 
sition in  the  East  recently.  A  good  year 
is  looked  for  in  the  hop  industry  this 
season,  in  acreage  and  yield. 

Harry  Harrington  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Nord  ranch  of  the 
Harry  Eraser  company.  He  will  have 
charge  of  both  Butte  and  Mendocino 
ranches  th's  year. 

Carl  D.  Adams,  factory  superintendent 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Sugar  Co.  at  Visalia, 
has  arrived  and  is  putting  the  plant  in 
shape  for  its  opening  in  June  after  two 


California  Stump  Puller 


—  IS  — 

Powerful 

Durable 

Reliable 

Gets  All 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St..  San  Francisco. 


REMEMBER,  THE  MUNCIE  OIL  ENGINE 

is  not  a  gasoline  engine  with  an  oil  heating  attachment  on  the  out- 
side, but  an  engine  that  injects  the  fuel  oil  directly  into  the  cylinder 
without  any  previous  heating  of  the  oil  whatsoever. 

So  simple  that  it  requires 
only  a  few  minutes  to  start,  and 
a  few  seconds  to  stop.  A  cheap 
and  reliable  power  that  will  run 
continuously  with  very  little 
attention. 

Especially  adapted  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  pumping  plants, 
irrigation  and  all  similar  work. 

Let  US  prove  tO  you  that  the  BuiIt  ln  10  to  100  Horsepower. 

Muncie  is  one  of  the  cheapest  powers  available  for  the  farm.  When 
writing,  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  "Economical  Irrigation  by  Pumping." 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  for  the  American  Centrifugal  Pump. 


O  SOMETHING 
for  Your  Orange  Groves-Now! 

If  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost, 

you  can  offset  the  damage. 

Apply  Nitrogen  at  once  to  your  Trees  in 

the  immediately  available  form  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  will  rejuvenate  your  trees  and  make  them 
more  hardy. 

Send  post  card  to-day  for  valuable  booklet 
on  "Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits." 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  No  Branch  Offices 


Benicia  Fresno  Scraper 


This  scraper  is  designed  for  use  on  levee  building,  irrigating 
ditches,  railroad  work  and  leveling  land,  and,  in  fact,  all  construc- 
tion work  where  a  drag  scraper  can  be  used. 

This  scraper  is  made  entirely  of  high-grade  steel.  In  the  quality 
of  materials  used,  workmanship  and  finish  is  superior  to  any  other 
scraper  made. 

Dirt  can  be  carried  any  distance  and  dumped  in  bulk  or  scat- 
tered in  layers  from  one  to  twelve  inches  deep  simply  by  adjusting 
two  tail  nuts,  no  wrench  being  required. 

This  scraper  is  made  in  four  sizes,  to  cut  three,  three  and  a  half, 
four  and  five  feet,  and  in  two  patterns,  "A"  and  "B."  The  "A" 
pattern  with  shoes  or  wearing  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  "B"  pattern  without. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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years'  idleness.  About  6000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  beets. 

A  spineless  cactus  farm  of  1000  acres 
is  said  to  be  in  prospect  under  the  Bar- 
stow  ditch  in  Fresno  county.  The  Fres- 
no Spineless  Cactus  Nursery  Co.  is  run- 
ning the  proposition. 

The  Farmers'  Union  warheuose  at  Tu- 
large  made  a  single  shipment  of  14  tons, 
or  147  sacks,  of  alfalfa  seed  to  Los  An- 
geles recently. 

The  cold  weather  that  did  some  dam- 
age to  California  growers  a  month  ago 
is  also  reported  to  have  put  many  of 
the  Mexican  tomatoes  that  get  into  Cali- 
fornia and  other  parts  of  this  country 
out  of  commission.  Early  tomatoes  pos- 
sibly would  be  a  little  more  valuable  than 
usual  in  California  on  that  account. 

A  rice  mili  is  being  erected  at  Grid- 
ley,  Butte  county. 


Creamery  Prices. 

Prices  in  some  of  the  Kings  county 
creameries  in  January  were:  Riverside 
Co-operative,  41%c;  Maple  Grove,  41%c; 
Swift  &  Co.,  Harwick,  40c;  Lake  "View 
of  Corcoran,  8c  above  Los  Angeles  quo- 
tation; Corcoran,  40V»c  sour  cream,  and 
44! c  in  sweet  cream;  Central  of  Lemoore 
and  Riverdale,  varying  according  to  time. 
The  aggregate  amount  paid  for  cream 
during  the  month  to  Kings  county  dairy- 
men was  about  $140,000. 

Prices  in  Humboldt  county  were:  Cap- 
itol, 40c;  Grizzly  Bluff,  40i,4c;  Central 
Creamery,  39%c;  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
39%c;  Suuset,  40c.  Dairymen  in  Ker- 
man,  Fresno  county,  received  42  cents. 


Creamery  Notes. 

Walter  Ridgway,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Ridgway  Company  at  Poplar,  Tu- 
lare county,  has  bought  into  the  Tipton 
Creamery  and  will  be  buttermaker  there 
in  the  future. 

H.  W.  Lowe,  of  San  Francisco,  has  pur- 
chased a  large  interest  in  the  condensary 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Prolific, 
Hungarian,  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts,  Cherries,  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


ASK  US  FOR 
QUOTATIONS  ON  HAY 
BEFORE  PURCHASING 
YOUR  NEXT  CAR. 


Gotshall  &  Nourse 


RIPON,  CAL. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Orchard  Brand  Spraying  Materials 

FOR  PERFECT  FRUIT 

ORCHARD  BRAND  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  are  chemical  products  of  the  highest  quality,  uniform  in 
composition,  of  great  covering  capacity,  made  with  a  knowledge  of  orchard  needs  and  certain  to  give  desired 
results  when  used  as  we  direct. 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 

is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Fruit  Grower.  The  formula  and  process  for  making  Orchard  Brand  Ar- 
senate of  Lead  the  high-class  product  that  it  is,  have  been  perfected  by  years  of  study  in  laboratories  and 
thousands  of  tests  in  orchards— No  other  Lead  has  back  of  it  the  long  period  of  successful  orchard  experience 
of  the  "Orchard  Brand." 

Special  Service  to  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Growers 

Consult  our  experts  and  they  will  help  you  solve  your  orchard  problems.  Mr.  S.  W.  Foster,  for  many 
years  an  Entomologist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  well  known  in  California  for  his  suc- 
cessful work  in  combatting  Thrips,  Codling  Moth,  and  other  insect-pests,  is  our  resident  expert  in  charge. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  orchard  pests  in  the  Western  Fruit  regions  and  understands  the  needs  of 
the  Western  Fruit  Grower  and  how  to  combat  orchard  pests  under  Western  conditions. 

Write  for  literature,  describing  Orchard  Brand  Sprays  and  order  ORCHARD  BRAND  ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD,  which  always  gives  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

General  Chemical  Co.  of  California,  San  Francisco 


at  Hughson  and  will  henceforth  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management. 


Carruthers  Returns. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  who  is  our  regular 
live  stock  contributor,  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  trip  East,  during  which 
time  he  purchased  for  California  clients 
217  head  of  pure-bred  stock,  including 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Short-horns,  Herefords, 
Polled  Angus,  Shropshires,  Southdowns, 
and  Berkshire  swine.  A  number  of  these 
are  of  the  highest  possible  quality  and 
will  be  seen  at  the  State  Fair  and  at 
the  1915  Exposition.  This  stock  will 
arrive  shortly  and  will  be  given  further 
notice  then.  In  all  there  were  nine  car- 
loads. 


Outside  the  State. 

The  Pcjreheron  Society  of  America  has 
finished  the  schedule  of  special  prizes  for 
1913.  These  prizes  will  be  offered  in  46 
shows  in  the  United  States  and  eight 
shows  in  Canada.  Cash  premiums  will 
total  $9,430  and  other  prices  and  ex- 
penses will  bring  the  expenditure  up  to 
$17,000.  Much  of  this  money  is  to  go 
to  the  American-bred  horses.  The  Cali- 
fornia Pair  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  list  of  fairs  noted. 

The  prices  at  the  Portland  Union  Stock- 
yards for  the  week  ending  February  21 
were  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
week,  which  means  they  were  good.  The 
market,  however,  was  not  as  firm  as  it 
might  be. 

Federal  orders  regarding  the  dipping 
of  Mexican  cattle  that  have  recently  been 
issued  will  for  a  while  probably  retard 
shipments  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Quotations  for  choice  to  extra  dairy 
cows  in  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  World 
recently  ran  from  $70  to  $85.  Ordinary 
class  cows  went  at  $45  to  $52. 


r 


Save  the  Rainfall 

The  fewer  the  rainfalls,  the  more  precious  they  are. 
You  can't  afford  to  waste  them.  You  must  save  all  the 
moisture.  You  must  plow  at  the  right  time  when  there's 
danger  of  losing  the  moisture.  When  you  want  power 
you  must  have  it,  and  you  will  with  a 


15-30  and  30-60 

These  tractors  are  always  ready  in  a  pinch — plenty  of 
reserve  power — plenty  of  pull — work  night  and  day  and 
never  tire.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  them  as  you 
do  with  horses.  Just  keep  them  supplied  with  fuel  and 
they'll  do  the  job,  and  they  burn  cheap  fuel,  too. 

They're  just  right  for  dry  farming  country,  and  will  stand 
up  under  any  strain.  They  are  oil-cooled — no  deposits  in 
the  radiators  and  cylinders — exceptionally  strong  frame 
— they're  built  for  deep  plowing. 

Write  for  the  story  of  the  OilPull  given  as  a  dry  farming 
prize.  Also  Data-Book  No.  353  about  this  tractor. 
When  you  write,  ask  tne  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco    I. os  Angeles    Portland     Spokane    I.a  I'orti'.'Inil  481 


Cudahy  on  Hogs. 

Patrick  Cudahy,  the  Milwaukee  packer, 
recently  gave  out  the  following:  "I  be- 
lieve that  hogs  will  sell  at  9  cents  or 
higher  in  April.  *  *  *  *  We  are  just 
finishing  the  four  big  packing  months,  j 
which  are  generally  months  of  light 
trade,  yet  we  have  accumulated  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  product.  We 
are  now  just  at  the  beginning  of  three 
months  when  receipts  of  hogs  are  gen- 


erally light  and  trade  big.  I  believe  that 
we  will  see  a  tight  situation  in  both  lard 
and  ribs  between  now  and  May  1."  That 
looks  good  for  the  man  that  has  hogs  to 
sell. 


Stanislaus  Notes. 

Carl  Romie,  of  Soledad.  Monterey  coun- 
ty, paid  a  visit  to  a  number  of  the  Hol- 
stein  dairies  on  the  East  Side  recently 
to  select  the  foundation  stock  for  a  pure- 
bred herd. 

C.  F.  Kinnuoan,  of  Turlock,  is  install- 


ing four  B-L-K  milking  machines  for  his 
150-head  dairy.  Two  men  will  be  able  to 
look  after  work  that  heretofore  took  five 
men. 


Death  of  George  P.  Bellows. 

Pacific  Coast  stockmen  will  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  George  P.  Bel- 
lows one  of  the  leading  auctioneers  of 
the  United  States.  Bellows  met  his  death 
in  an  automobile  accident  recently.  He 
had  charge  of  many  noted;  auctions  in 
this  State. 
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The  Home  Chcle, 


Aunt  Hannah's  Signboard. 


NO  DRESSMAKING  DONE  HERE 
LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  DOG. 


"There,  Emilia!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Han- 
nah, bustling  into  the  sitting  room,  "I 
guess  that'll  stop  it.  Nails  ain't  jest  even," 
she  lamented,  holding  out  the  above  ex- 
ample of  her  mechanical  skill,  "but  that 
sign's  going  to  be  put  on  the  front  gate. 
I'm  going  to  spike  it  there  myself.  And, 
moreover.  I'm  jest  goin'  to  toddle  ev'ry 
thread  of  folderols  in  the  house  back 
home.    I  am." 

"Rut,  Aunt  Hannah,"  Emilia  broke  in, 
laughing,  "we  have  no  dog." 

"Wall,  you've  got  a  doghouse  and  a 
chain.  I  can  fixe  'em.  They'll  think  the 
dog  and  bite  and  weak  links  are  all  ther. 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  Samuel?" 

Aunt  Hannah's  face  wore  a  very  inno- 
cent, respectful  expression,  but  she  laid 
her  signboard  down  that  she  might  hold 
her  sides  to  keep  them  from  shaking.  She 
had  cornered  Samuel. 

"Well,"  that  worthy  drawled.  '.'I'm 
sorry,  but  1  don't  just  see  how  we  will 
lei  along  without  Emilia's  help." 

"Git  along!"  indignantly  burst  out 
Aunt  Hannah,  "do  something  yourself.  I 
want  to  be  respectful  to  my  niece's  hus- 
band, but  I've  no  scruples  on  account  of 
bein'  in  yer  own  house,  for  it's  hers; 
every  board  and  nail  and  belonging.  She 
•earnt  'em." 

Emilia  looked  up  anxiously.  Aunt  Han- 
nab  and  Samuel  had  occasional  ex- 
plosions; and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  she 
knew  some  of  her  energetic  relative's 
moral  thrusts  were  well  aimed  and  did 
effective  work. 

"Now,  don't  you  think  Emilia  had  bet- 
ter go  home  with  me  for  the  summer?" 
Aunt  Hannah  continued,  leisurely  drop- 
ping into  a  chair,  "and  shet  up  this  dress- 
maker's shop  for  one  year?  She's  going 
jest  the  same,  but  I'd  like  to  see  if  I  can 
squeeze  a  little  human  kindness  out  o' 
yer.  She'll  die  if  she  tries  to  work  any 
longer." 

Samuel  fidgeted.  He  did  not  want  to 
waste,  energy  in  anger;  besides,  he  knew 
Aunt  Hannah  would  get  the  best  of  the 
argument  if  he  did.  He  did  not  like  to 
work:  he  had  really  come  to  believe  he 
was  not  able. 

"Yes,"  he  at  length  answered,  hesitat- 
ingly. "I  think  she  better,  but  I  don't  see 
quite  how  she  can." 

"Wall,  I  do,"  and  Aunt  Hannah's  eyes 
■blazed. 

"Expenses  are  pretty  heavy,  just  now," 
Samuel  objected. 

"Have  you  lain  awake  nights  tbinkin' 
what  you  would  do  to  help  pay  'em?" 

"I  rather  guess  Emilia  and  I  can  pull 
through  together,  and  she  can  have  a 
resting  spell  at  home." 

"The  same  kind  she's  always  had? 
Now.  look  here,  Samuel  Weldon,  when 
the  Ix)rd  made  you,  I'm  purty  sure  he  was 
in  a  hurry  and  forgot  some  of  the  season- 
ing, especially  the  saleratus  and  pepper. 
You  never  could  rise  to  an  emergency 
-and  as  for  vim — " 

"III  think  it  over  about  Emilia,"  and 
Samuel  left  the  room. 

"Aunt  Hannah,"  Emilia  began,  se- 
Tiously,  "I  must  work  through  the  sum- 
mer. Besides,  I  want  Clarence  to  go  to 
college,  you  know." 

"Hump!  and  while  he  is  kicking  foot- 
bill  and  singing  college  songs,  you'll  be 
j'inin'  in  the  psalms  up  yender.  Now, 
niece,  do  be  reasonable.  In  the  first  place 
liis  college  course  is  short.  If  he  can't 
git  his  own  education  he  won't  be  good 
for  nothin'  when  you  push  him  through. 
Rut  he  can,  and  will,  when  he  ow-e  under- 


stands the  situation.  He's  got  your  blood 
in  him.    Now  for  objection  No.  2." 

"Work  enough  In  the  house  for  half  the 
summer." 

"Take  it  home." 

"People  must  have  their  dresses." 

"And  you  be  trailin'  yours  over  the 
golden  streets.  I  s'pose.' 

"I  should  enjoy  it  above  all  things— to 
go  home  with  you,  but — "  Her  voice 
trembled  and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"And  you  are  goin'.  That  ends  it 
Where  is  my  signboard?" 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  put  it  on  the 
gate?" 

"I  am." 

And  she  did.  When  the  people  first 
saw  it  they  laughed  and  wondered. 
When  they  learned  all  it  implied  they 
declared  Emilia  Weldon  should  not  make 
their  dresses  anyway,  not  if  she  remained 
at  home,  for  they  loved  her.  And  Aunt 
Hannah  had  her  way.  Resides,  her  home 
was  Emilia's  old  home.  too. 

How  restful  to  be  taken  care  of!  Rut 
what  made  her  so  tired.  Emilia  often 
wondered.  How  delightful  it  was  to  sit 
i  in  the  daisied  fields  for  hours,  drinking 
in  the  sunshine,  without  a  care!  Many 
times  as  she  sat  dreaming,  with  a  favorite 
book  lying  half  closed  in  her  lap,  she 
would  recall  the  numerous  castles  built 
in  her  girlhood  days,  as  she  roamed  over 
these  same  dasied  fields.  She  could  not 
find  them  now.  Sometimes  she  would 
smile  as  she  thought  how  in  some  way 
they  were  always  associated  with  bright 
Harry  Gray.  Then  her  conscience  would 
blush,  and  she  would  look  over  her  shoul- 
der to  the  fine  white  house  on  the  hill, 
and  wonder  if  its  owner's  cup  of  happi- 
ness was  too  full  to  even  remember  her. 

The  days  glided  peacefully  by.  Aunt 
Hannah  knew  that  after  the  strain  was 
off  reaction  must  come.  But  she  began 
to  lose  faith  in  her  fresh  eggs  and  cream 
and  Cherry  hill  air.  Emilia  drooped, 
though  she  tried  to  be  cheery. 

"We're  goin'  to  the  beach  today."  Aunt 
Hannah  announced  one  morning,  as  old 
Dolly  and  the  phaeton  were  led  up  to  the 
door,  and  she  appeared  with  a  substan- 
tial luncheon. 

Emilia's  face  colored  for  a  moment  with 
pleasure,  then  turned  pale.  She  was  si- 
lent, most  of  the  way.  Her  last  visit  to 
the  sea  was  so  long  ago — on  the  day  of 
her  betrothal.  What  has  become  of  all 
those  nappy  dreams  of  memory?  The 
blue  waves  with  their  puff  of  foam  soon 
beckoned  her  on  to  an  old  favorite  haunt 
— a  retired  place  beneath  a  cliff.  It  was 
there  she  had  promised  to  be  Samuel 
Weldon's  bride.  How  handsome  he  looked 
in  his  fresh  uniform,  with  those  gorgeous 
shoulder  straps!  Surely  one  brave  and 
manly  enough  to  fight  for  his  country 
would  fight,  for  her,  life's  battles!  But 
alas!  memory  slipped  from  the  present  to 
the  past.  The  waves  went  on  singing 
from  her  waking  dreams  to  those  of  sleep. 
And  when  Aunt  Hannah  came  to  throw 
a  wrap  over  her,  a  happy  smile  rested  on 
the  worn  features. 

"Poor  dear,"  she  murmured;  "brave 
little  heart,"  with  a  quiver  of  the  upper 
lip.  "Her  color  is  fairly  good,  and  she's 
not  very  thin;  quite  plump;  but  where 
is  the  strength?  I  am  just  goin'  to  make 
Dr.  Milo  tell  me  the  whole  truth  tomor- 
row mornin';  so  there!  Am  glad  we 
came  down  or  that  1  thought  of  it." 

The  good  old  doctor  shook  his  wise 
head  as  Aunt  Hannah  eagerly  plied  him 
with  questions. 

"Miss  Hill,"  he  said,  "it  is  just  like 
this.  Mrs.  Weldon  has  been  doing — let 
me  count  how  many  women's  work.  She 
has  brought  up  a  family  of  children.  To 
do  that  well  is  one  woman's  work.  She 
has  had  all  the  care  of  the  household 
work,  and  has  done  much  of  it  herself, 
besides  acknowledging  the  claims  of  so- 
ciety. That  makes  two  women's  work 
She  has  carried  on  a  sufficient  amount,  of 
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Why  Not  Use  It? 


There's  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  having  'a  power 
that  is  absolutely  reliable. 
It  lessens  your  daily  worries. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  such  a  power.  It 
is  always  ready  to  obey  your  instant 
commands,  day  or  night. 

Why  not  use  "Pacific  Service"  on 
your  farm  or  in  the  factory?  It  is 
very  economical,  and  a  hard  and  effect- 
ive worker. 


'Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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dressmaking  to  equal  two  women's  work. 
That  makes  it  15  years  that  she  has  been 
doing  four  women's  work.  And  then  we 
men  grumble  and  wonder  that  a  woman 
breaks  down  so  easily,  and  wish  they 
were  stronger!  But  we  physicians  learn 
to  detect  symptoms  of  all  kinds.  She 
has  had  to  do  this  without  the  aid  of 
love  and  sympathy  from  the  source  that 
should  never  have  failed.  She  is  a  love- 
ly woman." 

"But  she  wou't  die,  will  she?"  Aunt 
Hannah  broke  in. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  her  constitu- 
tion, but—" 

That  night  Aunt  Hannah  posted  the 
following  letter: 

"Mr.  Samuel  Weldon: — Come  and  view 
your  handiwork.  If  God  put  you  into  the 
world  to  mar  souls  with  your  cruelty, 
you  can  be  proud  of  one  result.  But  He 
didn't.  You'd  better  come  and  see  what 
a  wreck  you've  made  of  the  casket  con- 
taining one  whom  He  cares  for. 

"Haxxaii  Hut.." 
Harry  and  Mabel  arrived  first. 
"It  is  ail  right,  mother,"  Harry  ex- 
claimed after  the  greetings  were  over.  "I 
have  secured  a  position  with  Mr.  Lane 
and  that  furnishes  the  money  for  my 
school,  later.  I  rather  think  I  am  able 
to  look  out  for  myself,"  with  a  proud, 
manly  air.  "We  are  going  to  take  care 
of  you  now.  We've  missed  you  awfully. 
Every  pretty,  cosy  thing  in  the  house 
just  spoke  right  out  loud,  and  told  us 
what  they  had  cost  you.  We\  didn't  know 
before." 

Then  Mabel  had  her  little  confidences 
to  tell  when  she  and  mamma  were  alone. 


"You  know,  mamma.  I  was  earning  that 
money  just  for  my  own  extra  fineries  and 
pleasures:  I  have  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months,  and  have  been  at  home 
trying  to  fill  a  little  of  your  place.  And 
when  Frank  Holbrook  heard  it,  he  de- 
clared it  was  a  generous,  womanly  thing 
to  do.  That  he  did  not  mean — to  like — 
me  very  much— because  he  thought  I  was 
heartless;  but  that  he  did— not  think  so 
any  more.  And—"  She  held  up  a  finger 
with  a  new  ring,  and  hid  her  blushes  on 
mamma's  neck. 

"So  young,"  Mrs.  Weldon  murmured, 
returning  her  daughter's  caresses.  But 
of  all  possible  suitors,  Frank  Holbrook 
was  her  choice. 

"And  it  might  never  have  happened," 
Mabel  laughed,  "if  Aunt  Hannah  had  not 
brought  you  here." 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Weldon  came.  He. 
too,  had  a  confession  to  make  before 
his  o'her  boy  should  come. 

"I  £uess,  Emilia,  it  would  have  been 
hard  enough  for  you  to  live  with  me,  if 
1  hau  been  a  little  kinder  to  you.  I've 
been  thinking  it  over.  You  are  of  a 
finer  make  than  [.  I  can  see  it  now.  I 
have  done  considerable  thinking  since  you 
have  been  away.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
make  you  furnish  half  the  income  any- 
more, while  I'm  off  spending  money  for 
pleasure,  or  playing  lazy.  And  if  the 
children  need  any  more  help,  I  guess  I 
can  do  it.    You  have  done  your  share." 

Aunt  Hannah  accidentally  overheard 
some  of  the  conversation  as  she  stepped 
to  the  door  to  announce  supper. 

"It  looks  as  if  the  Lord  had  been  gooil 
to  put  an  extra  patch  of  heart  onto  that 
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THE 

Pump 

for 
Deep 

Wells 


The  Smooth  Running  Pomona  Deep  y 
Well  Pump  : 

DEEP  WELL  owners — present  and 
prospective — should  send  for  a 
copy  of  our  handsomely  illustrated 
4  3 -page 

Catalogue  No.  52P,  which  will 
be  Sent  Free  upon  request. 

It  contains  valuable  information 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  strong 
Pomona  pumphead,  double  acting 
valves  and  perfect  cylinders — but 
on  general  irrigation  subjects. 

Write  us  today. 


I)OMONA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona,  Calif 

Our  ntcnis  for  (he  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  PEASE-BUNDY-TAVI.OIt 
CO.,  Tortervllle. 


We  nNo  make  a  full  line  of  Cir- 
cular Valves  for  orchard  and  alfalfa 
irrigation. 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
fuller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day 
tgMB  —  increases  the  value  of  your 
flBfBLwfc  lft"d  100%-  Makes  room  for 
crops.  Guaranteed 
_  ears  against  break- 
I rora  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
book.  30  days  free 
trial    offer  and 
pedal  low-price 
proposition. 
ERCl'LKS  MFC.  CO. 
01S21it  Street, 
iervllle,U.tl'.S.A, 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

•  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hasarecord  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  rasing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  eheaves. 
wiitim  Midi  ro>  winui  uil  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  as.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  yon  all  In  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
IEIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  MAKFRS..  P0BUAH0, OREGON 


organ.  Be  thankful  for  small  favors  and 
continue  askin'  for  larger  ones." 

"Circulation  better,  pulse  better,  appe- 
tite better,  everything  better,"  the  doctor 
joyfully  announced  a  week  later.  "Medi- 
cine has  something  to  help  it  along  now." 

"Yes,"  Aunt  Hannah  declared,  "a  bur- 
den of  care,  an  avaianche  of  future  work 
have  been  removed.  She  has  a  whole 
year  in  which  to  rest,  a  lifetime,  they 
all  declare." 

Aunt  Hannah's  signboard  is  preserved 
as  a  sacred  family  relic. — Farm  and  Home. 


The  Art  of  Breathing. 

Editor  Rural  Press:  Since  subscrib- 
ing to  your  farm  journal  I  have  become 
intensely  interested  through  reading  the 
columns  of  print  and  value  it  very  much. 
Was  particularly  enthused  over  last  issue, 
especially  the  article  in  the  Home  Circle 
department  upon  "The  Art  of  Breathing," 
which  was  well  worth  the  space  devoted 
to  it,  but  I  think  the  outline  was  rather 
brief,  as  I  believe  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  upon  breathing  pure,  fresh 
air — the  value  of  which  I  have  proven 
many  times  over  since  giving  up  office 
work  in  San  Francisco  and  taking  up 
agriculture  for  a  livelihood. 

A  few  points  here  on  health  building 
may  not  be  amiss.  Our  spring  season  is 
near  at  hand,  at  which  time  a  great  many 
people  are  troubled  with  colds.  I  might 
state  how  I  have  cured  and  keep  from 
taking  cold;  that  may  be  of  benefit,  to 
others.  It  was  during  the  spring  of  1912 
while  staying  at  a  private  boarding  house 
where  the  food  was  exceedingly  good  and 
tasteful  to  one's  palate,  and  of  which  T 
made  a  pig  of  myself,  that  I  took  a 
severe  cold.  Was  advised  to  feed  the 
cold,  keep  on  eating  heartily,  and  take 
some  more  medicine,  and  I  would  be  all 
right.  Did  those  very  things  and  nearly 
died  from  the  effects,  before  I  decided 
to  try  some  other  method — the  simple  na- 
ture cure. 

I  started  in  by  cutting  out  my  break- 
fast, then  to  take  cold  baths  ( O.  how 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  first  one), 
also  went  through  with  ten  minutes  of 
light  and  simple  exercises  night  and 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  muscles  of  my  stomach  and  abdomen, 
etc.  My  health  began  to  improve  at  once. 
When  I  got  used  to  going  without  my 
breakfast.  1  started  on  a  fast  of  24  hours 
and  later  increased  it  to  4S  hours.  Since, 
I  have  fasted  as  long  as  seven  days  and 
worked  the  entire  week  without  much  dis- 
comfort. But  short  fasts  are  far  better, 
I  believe,  as  one  is  apt  to  overeat  after 
a  long  fast  and  thereby  spoil  all  the  good 
effects. 

The  cold  bath  is  a  great  tonic;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  best  tonics  when  combined 
with  warm  baths,  when  taken  regularly. 
Cold  baths  should  never  be  taken  by  any- 
one so  cold  that  you  do  not  recuperate 
with  a  feeling  of  warmth  after  a  good 
brisk  friction  rub-down.  I  followed  the 
deep  breathing  exercise,  as  mentioned  in 
your  issue  of  February  15th,  and  took 
plenty  of  time  for  my  meals. 

You  may  be  a  very  busy  person,  but 
you  will  find  out  that  you  will  accom- 
plish fully  as  much,  in  fact  more,  if  you 
take.  10  or  15  minutes  for  time  for  each 
meal  than  you  do  when  you  hurry  through 
with  it  and  rush  to  work.  11'  you  must 
hurry,  eat  less,  masticate  more.  When 
you  rush  your  meal  it  takes  more  food 
to  satisfy  hunger  and  one  is  apt  to  over- 
eat, thus  bringing  on  indigestion.  This  if* 
continued  long  will  result  in  some  form 
of  stomach  and  bowel  trouble,  which  I 
have  experienced,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  effect  a  cure. 

Also  form  the  habit  of  drinking  plenty 
of  pure  water  during  the  day  (between 
meals),  which  helps  as  an  internal  bath, 
for  I  think  cleanliness  inside  as  well  as 
outside,  is  next  lo  Godliness. 

The  points  herein  mentioned  may  seem 


too- simple,  and  some  of  them  to  take  up 
too  much  time,  but  should  you  try,  not 
only  one,  but  all  the  methods,  with  en- 
thusiastic earnestness  of  will,  am  sure 
you  will  derive  great  benefit — pure  blood, 
better  health,  with  less  doctor  bills,  hence 
more  wealth.  M.  E.  Potter. 

Mt.  View. 


Perfect  Man. 


The  perfectly  proportioned  man,  accord- 
ing to  U.  S.  Army  standards,  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Chest  measure 
Height,  Weight,        at  expiration 

feet.  pounds.  (inches). 

5    4-12  128  32 

5    5-12  130  32 

5    6-12  132  32% 

5    7-12  134  33 

5    8-12  141  33% 

5    9-12  148  331/. 

5  10-12  155  34 

5  11-12  162  341/1 

6  163  34% 
6    1-12  176  35% 


English  as  She  Is  Murdered. 


Our  family  once  had  for  a  neighbor 
an  old  lady  whose  original  twists  of  the 
Knglish  language  gave  us  many  a  side- 
splitting moment. 

Once,  when  she  had  been  cleaning 
house  she  informed  us  that  she  had  "clim 
up  and  clum  down"  so  much  that  she 
had  "got  so  het  up  she  hed  to  set  a 
spell,"  and  that  meantime  she  had  to  run 
in  "to  do  a  mess  a  visitin'."  While  in 
the  midst  of  this  conversational  "mess," 
our  youngest  hopeful  overturned  a  kettle 
of  soup  that  we  had  left  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  the  old  lady  gave 
us  a  disconcerting  aftermath  by  crying 
out  in  her  shrill  voice,  "Well,  now  you 
hev  rose  hell!" 


Both  True. 


Jack — Why.  your'c  acting  as  if  you'd 
like  to  be  kissed. 

Jessica — Why.  that's  not  acting. 

Jack — But  you  act  as  if  you  had  been 
kissed  before. 

Jessica — Neither  is  that  acting. — Yon- 
kers  Statesman. 


Solved. 

"Ma  has  solved  the  servant  girl  prob- 
lem." 

"That  so?  How?" 

"She's  decided  to  do  the  work  herself." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Tied. 

Son — Someone  says,  dad,  that  there's 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  to 
fortune.    What  kind  of  tide  is  that? 

Practical  Father — Tied  down  to  busi- 
ness.— Boston  Transcript. 


Failing. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  find  my 
strength  is  failing  somewhat.  I  used  to 
walk  around  the  .block  every  morning, 
hut  lately  1  feel  so  tired  when  I  get  half 
way  round  I  have  to  turn  and  come  back." 
— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Polite  Johnnie. 


"What  dirty  hands  you  have.  Johnnie," 
said  the  teacher.  "What  would  you  say 
if  I  came  to  school  that  way?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  nothin',"  replied  John- 
nie.   "I  would  be  too  polite." 


Don't  lean  too  much  on  others.  Learn 
to  think  for  yourself.  Make  your  deci- 
sions, then  do  the  work  in  hand  the  best 
you  can.  If  you  have  thought  wrong,  for- 
give yourself,  and  try  to  find  where  the 
weak  spot  was.  Make  everything  a  step- 
ping stone  to  something  higher. 


Power  Saves  Feed  Bills 

Don't  waste  the  feed.  Get  the  full  value 
from  the  grain  you  feed  your  stock— grind  it 
—get  all  the  beef  and  pork  out  of  every 
bushel.  Get  a  feed  mill  outfit.  Here's  a 
good  one — 

A  4j4  Rumely- Olds  Engine 
and  a  Rumely  Feed  Mill 

We  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  this 
engine.  It's  proved  its  worth.  Thirty- 
five  years  of  experience  goes  into  every 
engine.  It's  built  right— every  part  of 
the  best  material.  You'll  find  a  hundred 
uses  for  this  engine.  It  will  make  money 
for  you  every  day.  Inquire  about  this  en- 
gine—you can't  go  wrong  on  it.  It's  built 
for  service  and  will  save  money  for  you 
every  day  that  you  own  one. 

The  Rumely  Feed  Mill  is  the  right  mill 
to  grind  feed  — made  of  the  best  materials 
—least  number  of  parts— easily  adjusted. 
Send  for  Data-Book  No.  344,  on  the  Rumely- 
Olds  Engine  and  information  about  this  feed  mill. 

Ask  the  nameof  out  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE.  IND.  553^ 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


fit  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
>U  Drill.     Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
wUl  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    up  $0,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  Li.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


SECOND 

HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSOAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleveath  St.,  Saa  Fraaclac*. 
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tm  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  26,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  northern  market  has  stiffened  up  a 
little  in  the  last  week,  and  the  local  mar- 
ket shows  a  correspondingly  firmer  ten- 
dency, though  prices  on  most  lines  are 
not  quotably  higher.  The  demand  here  is 
very  light  at  the  moment,  though  a  little 
more  movement  is  expected  within  the 
next  week. 

California  Club  $157%@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57%®  1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Red   1.55  @1.72% 

BARLEY. 

The  improved  crop  outlook  has  caused 
a  much  easier  feeling,  and  there  is  some 
pressure  to  sell,  while  buyers  are  holding 
off  almost  entirely  for  the  present.  Choice 
feed  is  lower,  and  while  many  holders 
still  ask  $1.35,  it  is  hard  to  effect  any 
sales  at  that  figure. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. $1.45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  demand  for  seed  oats  is  over,  and 
there  is  not  much  movement  of  feed.  Sup- 
plies are  ample,  and  both  red  and  white 
oats  are  lower. 

Red  Feed  $1.75  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

A  good  many  samples  of  California  corn 
nave  been  shown  here  lately,  but  with 
Eastern  corn  plentiful  and  easy,  they  do 
not  attract  much  attention.  Offers  of  $1.4 5 
are  reported.  Eastern  yellow  has  been 
marked  down  again,  with  few  buyers  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  top  price. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.45  @1.50. 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Considerable  rye  is  offering  at  the  range 
quoted,  but  the  current  demand  is  very 
small  and  buyers  show  little  interest. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  bean 
market,  values  standing  practically  the 
same  as  for  several  weeks  past.  The  mar- 
ket is  very  quiet,  with  practically  nothing 
changing  hands  locally,  though  a  little 
movement  is  expected  before  long.  More 
or  less  Eastern  business  is  coming  in  all 
the  time,  but  is  entirely  in  small  lots. 
Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  demand  the 
market  is  very  steady,  with  a  fairly  firm 
feeling  in  some  lines,  supplies  being  well 
out  of  first  hands  and  rather  closely  held. 
Prices  in  the  local  market  are  quoted  as 
follows: 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Large  Whites    4.20  @4.35 

Limas    5.50  @5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Most  lines  are  now  rather  quiet,  and 
values  stand  as  before  on  everything  but 
hemp,  which  is  a  little  lower. 

Alfalfa    15    @16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    5%@  6  c 

Hemp    3    @  3%c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  market. 
'  values  being  steadily  held  at  the  former 
level,  with  a  fair  demand  both  locally  and 
for  shipment. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ®6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  <3>5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Shipments  to  this  market  have  been  a 
little  lighter  than  for  several  weeks  past, 
but  local  conditions  show  no  improvement, 
the  demand  being  quiet  in  all  lines.  Some 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  cleaning  up  the 
daily  arrivals,  and  concessions  are  fre- 
quently made  from  the  ruling  prices.  The 
only  line  showing  any  firmness  is  strictly 
fancy  wheat  or  oat  hay  in  small  bales,  of 
which  hardly  any  is  offered.  This  week's 
rain  has  done  great  good  to  the  crop  at 
points  most  in  need  of  moisture,  and  in 
some  districts  will  carry  the  crop  for  some 
time.  Dealers  say  that  the  acreage  will 
be  large,  and  with  normal  rains  from  now 
on,  look  out  for  a  heavy  output.  Supplies 
through  the  country  are  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  probable  needs. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00(5)20.00 

do  No.  2    15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay   9.00@  10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  general  demand  is  quiet,  and  with 
stocks  accumulating,  values  still  show  a 
downward  tendency.  Shorts  and  mid- 
dlings, as  well  as  cracked  corn  and  rolled 
barley  and  oats,  are  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50019.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    39.00@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@34.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley   28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@35.00 

Shorts    28.00@29.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  in  salable  condition  are  less 
plentiful,  and  values  show  more  steadi- 
ness, choice  lots  being  higher.  Asparagus 
from  the  river  districts  is  coming  in 
rather  freely,  and  values  tend  downward, 
though,  even  with  frost-damaged  lots 
coming  in,  the  inside  figure  is  better  than 
a  week  ago.  The  first  Alameda  county 
peas  appeared  this  week,  and  are  bringing 
high  prices,  as  there  is  practically  nothing 
offered  from  other  sources.  Bay  rhubarb 
is  also  firmly  held  at  about  the  former 
price,  offerings  being  only  moderate. 
Offerings  of  celery  have  been  excessive 
for  several  days,  and  the  price  has 
dropped  sharply,  but  lettuce  is  higher,  the 
surplus  of  southern  stock  being  well 
cleaned  up.  Some  egg  plant  and  occas- 
ional lots  of  string  beans  are  still  arriving 
from  Florida,  and  sell  readily  at  stiff 
prices. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   50@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1%@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   $  1.50<®  1.65 

Cucumbers,  per  box   3.00@  3.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Celery,  crate    1.50@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   6@  12c 

Mushrooms,  box    20@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   6@  7c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  30c 

Lettuce,  crate   1.25@  1.75 

Eggplant,  lb   25@  30c 

Green  Peas,  lb   30@  40c 

Asparagus,  lb   20@  30c 

POTATOES. 
Potatoes  are  still  offered  at  the  same 
prices  as  for  some  time  past,  with  large 
supplies  and  no  very  heavy  demand  either 
locally  or  for  shipment.  There  is  little 
to  indicate  any  betterment  in  the  near 
future,  though  the  production  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  much  lighter. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.90@2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Practically  all  lines  of  chickens  have 
been  marked  up  quite  sharply,  though 
Eastern  stock  is  arriving  in  fair  quanti- 
ties. Arrivals  of  California  chickens  are 
still  very  small,  and  everything  that  has 
come  in  this  week  has  found  a  good  de- 
mand. Turkeys  are  quiet  at  the  old  figure, 
both  supply  and  demand  being  light. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   26    @30  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   26    <&:'.(>  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    @26  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @1S  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    @18  c 


Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   20    @22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Both  grades  of  butter  remain  on  prac- 
tically the  same  level  as  last  week,  and 
the  market  is  steady,  with  supplies  about 
equal  to  current  local  needs. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...33';.  34     —     34     34  33% 

Firsts   32%  32%  —     32%  32%  32% 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  remains  at  a  low  level, 
having  dropped  %c  since  last  week.  The 
wholesale  trade  is  heavily  supplied  and 
finds  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
surplus,  as  there  is  not  much  demand  from 
outside  points.  The  low  prices  have  caused 
a  very  heavy  consuming  demand,  but  the 
movement  is  hardly  up  to  the  production, 
and  it  is  reported  that  some  eggs  are 
being  put  in  storage. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...17%  17     —     17     17  17 
Firsts  ....16%  16     —     16     16  16 
Selected 

Pullets.. 16     15%  —     15%  15%  15% 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  are  steady,  the  only  quotable 
change  being  a  decline  of  lc  in  fancy 
flats. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16 %c 

Firsts   15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16@16%c 


Deciduous  Fruiti. 

The  demand  for  apples  •  seems  to  be 
picking  up  a  little,  and  there  is  quite  a 
large  movement  locally,  as  well  as  a  mod- 
erate shipping  business.  Supplies,  how- 
ever, remain  very  large,  and  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  prices.  Efforts 
are  being  made  by  local  dealers  to  work 
up  a  better  consuming  demand  for  this 
fruit. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40®  60c 

Bellefluer    65c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  3%  to  4- 

tier    85  1.35 

Common    40@  60c 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  has  been  little  actual  change  in 
conditions,  but  there  is  a  little  more  in- 
quiry for  some  lines,  and  the  local  trade 
feels  some  encouragement  regarding  the 
near  future.  According  to  all  precedent, 
there  should  be  a  very  fair  general  move- 
ment within  the  next  two  months,  and  ex- 
cept on  apples,  values  are  steadily  main- 
tained. The  only  line  which  has  been 
moving  to  any  extent  is  prunes,  for  which 
there  has  been  some  demand  for  export  as 
well  as  for  shipment  to  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West,  but  stocks  have  not  been  re- 
duced to  any  great  extent,  and  prices  show 
no  improvement.  Raisins  are  not  yet  re- 
ceiving much  attention,  but  growers  are 
unwilling  to  accept  anything  below  the 
present  figures,  and  prices  are  apparently 
as  low  as  they  are  likely  to  go.  Any  ac- 
tivity in  apricots  or  peaches  would  prob- 
ably bring  an  advance,  as  there  is  no  sur- 
plus in  either  line.  Holders  of  apples  are 
anxious  to  sell,  but  find  little  demand  in 
any  quarter,  the  surplus  being  heavy  in 
the  East  as  well  as  on  the  Coast.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"Wires  received  from  the  Coast  reflect  a 
stronger  market  there  for  California 
prunes,  which  is  attributed  to  renewed  ex- 
port demand  and  some  buying  by  Middle 
West  distributers.  Local  jobbers  still  ap- 
pear indifferent,  as  the  demand  from  the 
retail  trade  continues  slack.  California 
raisins  are  weak  and  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  in  buyers'  favor.  There  is  little 
or  no  demand  at  present  for  spot  or  for- 
ward shipment  stock.  The  Coast  market 
is  nominal.  Loose  Muscatels  receive  little 
if  any  attention  from  the  local  trade, 
though  prices  are  in  their  favor.  Three 
crowns  are  said  to  be  readily  obtainable 
at  4%c  and  2  crowns  are  reported  weak 
at  3"',c.  on  the  spot.  Some  business  is 
being  done  in  apricots  on  the  spot  here 
and  for  shipment  from  the'  Coast,  and, 
as  stocks  in  both  positions  appear  to  be  in 
small  compass,  the  market  has  a  firm  tone. 
Peaches  are  inactive,  with  prices  some- 
what nominal.  Late  quotations  received 
from  the  Coast  on  prompt  shipment  stock 
f.  o.  b.  steamer  were  on  yellows  4%c  for 
standard.  4%c  for  choice,  5c  for  extra 
choice,  5%c  for  fancy,  6c  for  extra  fancy, 
and  7%c  for  jumbo.  Opening  prices  on 
1913  crop  California  figs  are  made  by 
Coast  packers  as  follows:  Cartons,  No.  1 


Small  Ranches  > 
Along  Ur.e  tu  w  u.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

Truck  Farms 
Along  lin.-  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

Walnut  Groves 
Along  lino  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

Country  Homes 
Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


Suburban  Lots 
Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

Chicken  Ranches 
Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

All  within  lommuting  distance  of  Oakland. 
Berkeley,  anil  Pan  Francisco. 

Thousand  will  have  small  farms  and  grow 
.lust  what  the 
Market  demands. 


Think  of  this. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda.  Berkel 
ley,  Piedmont,  Claremont.  Melrose.  Fitch- 
burg.  Kichmond;  in  fact,  all  the  bay 
cities  for  a 

Market 

One  million  people 

At  your  door  who  do  not  produce  anything, 
but  who  are 

Consumers 

That  is  the  kind  of  land  to  own. 

The  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  Rail- 
way announce  that  they  will  begin  the 
running  of  their  trains  on  regular  sched- 
ule next  month  fMarch,  1913)  direct  from 
the  Key  Route  Mole  to  Lafayette,  Walnut 
Crer>k.  Concord — through  the  beautiful  Mt. 
Diablo  Country. 


Thousands  will  make  this  beautiful 
country  their  future  home  and  keep  their 
positions  in  .the  city. 

Thousands  will  farm  small  ranches  and 
have  this  wonderful  market  within  one 
hour's  ride. 

It's  .iust  what  you  want. 
Just  where  you  want  it. 


Take  our  advice. 
If  you  want  something  that's  right, 
Go  and  see  this  country — 
Go  Now. 

Information  gladly  furnished. 

Address:    R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY. 

Branch  Office:  734  Market  St., 

1538  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cat 

Oakland.  <'al. 

Chicken  lecture:  You  are  cordially  Invited 
to  come  to  a  lecture  on  chicken  raising 
at  our  office,  734  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisr.o,  Monday,  March  3rd,  8  PM. 


choice,  65c.  (10-ounce);  No.  1  fancy  (10- 
ounce).  70c;  No.  12  choice  (12-ounce),  60c. 
and  No.  12  choice  (36-ounce),  $1.75; 
bricks.  No.  1  choice  (10-ounce),  60c;  No. 
1  fancy  (10-ounce),  65c;  No.  10  choice 
(12-ounce).  50c;  No.  12  choice  (12-ounce), 
55c:  No.  12  choice  (36-ounee),  $1.65;  No. 
8  choice  (50-ounce),  $1.60;  No.  6  choice 
(50-ounce),  $1.30;  No.  6  choice  (20- 
ounce),  52%c,  and  No.  4  choice  (72- 
ounce),  $1.45;  layers,  3-row,  57 %c,  and 
4-row,  62%c.  Bulk  fruit  is  quoted  at  3%c 
for  cooking,  4c  for  standard,  4%c  for 
choice,  5c  for  fancy  and  5  %  for  extra 
fancy.  All  above  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Coast 
for  September-October  shipment. 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3%@  5  c 

Apricots    9    <W>10  c 

Figs:  White    3%@  4%c 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    @5  c 

Prunes:   4-size  basis   2%@  3%C 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2V4®  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  fruit  auctions  show  a  bet- 
ter feeling  for  citrus  fruits,  but  the  prices 
are  about  what  they  have  been  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  With  the  small  shipments 
going  forward  the  market  is  rapidly  being 
cleaned  up,  when  good  fruit  ought  to  com- 
mand good  prices  again.  At  the  New 
York  auction  on  Monday,  February  24. 
prices  on  navels  averaged  from  $1.10  up 
to  $2.95  per  box;  valencias  sold  for  $2.10. 
and  tangerines  brought  around  $1  for  half 
boxes.  The  same  day  at  Boston,  prices 
were  higher  for  navels,  the  rangp  being 
from  $1.60  up  to  $3.40  per  box.  Other 
auction  points  showed  prices  ranging  be- 
tween these  two  quotations.  Lemons  are 
still  bringing  good  prices  and  average 
from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  box.  Shipments 
from  southern  California  average  a  little 
better  than  30  cars  of  oranges  and  3  cars 
of  lemons  daily. 

Florid:'  is  having  a  prosperous  season 
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in  the  way  of  heavy  shipments.  So  far 
over  5,1)00,000  boxes  have  been  marketed, 
and  by  April  1  it  is  expected  7,500,000 
boxes  will  have  been  sold,  being  the  total 
of  the  crop.  A  large  loss  is  being  in- 
flicted on  the  growers  through  decay  in 
transit. 

The  local  orange  market  shows  consid- 
erable improvement,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed partly  to  an  interruption  of  ship- 
ments, enabling  local  dealers  to  clean  up 
their  surplus.  Fresh  supplies  are  now 
arriving  free'ly,  but  the  advance  in  prices 
is  well  maintained  and  the  local  demand 
is  better  than  before.  Prices  in  other  lines 
are  unchanged,  the  demand  in  all  lines 
being  fairly  strong. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.50 @  3.50 

Frosted   . .       75@  1.50 

Tangerines    1.00@  2.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    1.50®  3.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50®  7.00 

Choice    5.00®  6.00 

Standard    3.50®  4.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Supplies  of  both  almonds  and  walnuts 
are  light  and  closely  held,  the  only  move- 
ment being  in  a  small  jobbing  way. 
Values  stand  nominally  as  for  some  time 
past.  Almonds  are  said  to  have  suffered 
some  damage  from  the  recent  frost,  though 
the  injury  was  not  as  great  as  might  be 
expected. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    17%c 

I  X  L   16%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15VjC 

Drakes    12V2c 

Languedoc    ll^c 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15y2c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

There  has  been  considerable  demand  for 
white  and  water  white  grades  of  both 
comb  and  extracted,  and  comb  is  higher. 
Lower  grades  are  quiet. 

Comb,  white   14  ®16~c 

Amber   11     @12  c 

Dark    9    ©10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6M>@  7  c 

Off  Orades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Whije  little  if  any  shipping  business 
has  been  closed,  there  has  been  enough 
inquiry  from  the  East  to  stiffen  the  views 
of  local  dealers,  and  quotations  have  been 
advanced  sharply.  Supplies  here  are 
limited. 

Light  32  @33 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

Most  of  the  crop  has  been  moved  out  of 
first  hands,  and  much  of  it  has  gone  into 
consumption.  What  remains  is  closely 
held  within  the  range  quoted,  though 
there  is  little  activity  at  the  moment. 

1912  crop   121/0  @21  c 

WOOL. 

The  spring  clip  is  not  yet  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  until  it  appears  no  trading  is  ex- 
pected. Prices  remain  nominally  as  be- 
fore. 

Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    ®10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Offerings  in  the  local  market  have  been 
rather  heavier  than  conditions  warranted, 
and  with  a  tendency  among  buyers  to  hold 
off  on  account  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, business  has  not  been  up  to  expecta- 
tions. First-class  heavy  drafters  still  find 
a  fairly  ready  demand  at  full  values,  but 
al  the  moment  the  lighter  types  will 
hardly  bring  the  top  figures.  Increased 
offerings  of  all  classes,  including  some 
very  desirable  stock,  are  expected  in  the 
near  future,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
demand  will  revive  during  the  spring. 
Heavv   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180(5)225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 


Live  Stock. 

While  dressed  meats  have  been  rather 
quiet  locally  for  the  last  few  weeks,  prices 
are  advancing  in  sympathy  with  the  live 


stock  market.  Yearling  veal,  mutton, 
lamb  and  dressed  hogs  have  all  advanced 
sharply.  Live  calves  and  wethers  have 
also  been  marked  up  a  little,  and  cattle 
are  very  firm  at  the  recent  advance. 

Steers:  No.  1    714®  7V»c 

No.  2    6i/,@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   614®  6y2c 

No.  2    51/.®  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7%®  7y2c 

Medium    6y2@  7  c 

Heavy    5y]@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   71,4®  7y>c 

150  to  250  lbs   7y@  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   714®  71/2C 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  6i/4c 

Ewes    5    @  5y2c 

Lambs   7    @  7y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    Ili4@liy2c 

Cows    10 '/.©ll  c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    iu    <fj>ll  c 

Small    12    ®13  c 

Yearlings    12  ®12yc 

Mutton:  Wethers    10% (5)11  %c 

Ewes    10  (5>10%c 

Spring  Lambs   13    @14  C 

Dressed  Hogs    12y2@13  c 

HIDES. 

Values  are  fairly  well  held,  with  mod- 
erate but  steady  demand  in  most  lines. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13y>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12i/,@13y2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2@13i/oC 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y»c 

Kip    14y.@15y2c 

Veal    17    @18  c 

Calf    17    @18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25®  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.35®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 
Lambs   35©  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD  RAINS  FOR  PLANTERS. 

Since  our  last  issue  generous  rainfall 
has  occurred  in  most  all  sections  of  the 
State,  the  precipitation  being  espacially 
heavy  in  the  southern  part,  where  more 
than  six  inches  fell  in  some  sections.  A 
few  valleys  lack  moisture,  but  on  the 
whole  those  who  intend  to  plant  trees 
have  enough  to  get  along  with.  As  the 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close  it  behooves 
every  man  to  get  busy  with  a  nursery 
catalogue  and  order  his  trees  or  he  may 
be  too  late  and  lose  a  whole  year's  time. 


FORMER  MANAGER  VISITS  US. 

Edgar  Rickard,  who  for  several  years 
was  manager  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
returned  this  week  from  London,  where 
he  has  lived  for  the  past  four  years.  Al- 
though a  resident  now  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  manager  of  a  very  prosperous 
mining  journal,  Mr.  Rickard  is  finding  his 
visit  to  California  and  meeting  with  hosts 
of  friends  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
a  very  enjoyable  event.  He  stated  to  the 
writer  that  he  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
success  of  the  Rural  Press  and  consid- 
ered that  the  position  this  journal  occu- 
pied with  its  more  than  9000  subscribers 
to  be  impregnable  in  California. 


HAD  A  SUCCESSFUL  SEASON. 

A  letter  from  Tribble  Bros.,  of  Elk 
Grove,  states  that:  "We  have  had  a  most 
prosperous  season,  and  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  helped  us  clean  up  nearly  all 
our  stock." 


ETTER'S  STRAWBERRIES  SATIS- 
FACTORY. 

Many  letters  and  cards  are  being  re- 
ceived daily  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  secured  the  Ettersburg  strawberry 
plants.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Etter  in  most 
cases  more  than  made  good  in  the  number 
sent,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
plants.  Certainly  we  never  saw  finer 
plants  than  those  sent  out.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Etter  states  that  in  checking  up  the 
lists  he  finds  that  he  has  fourteen  more 
packages  to  send,  but  to  whom  he  does 
not  know.    He  wants  to  fill  every  order, 


IRRIGATION  with 


Gates  and 
Valves 


IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7th  edition,  just  off  the  press. 


2226  E.  28th  St. 


I(S  /.RCIIIS,  (AI 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


and  if  you  are  one  of  those  fourteen  who 
have  been  skipped,  and  will  write  either 
to  Mr.  Etter  direct  or  to  this  office,  your 
wants  will  be  met.  Don't  write  unless  you 
are  entitled  to  them,  as  we  cannot  fill 
orders  received  after  January  15,  when 
the  offer  closed. 


A  serious  defection  from  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Distributers  has  occurred.  The 
Frank  Buck  Company  of  Vacaville  and 
William  J.  Wilson  &  Son  of  Newcastle 
withdrew  from  the  organization,  which 
action  was  followed  by  the  witdrawal  of 
the  Pioneei  Fruit  Co.  This  will  leave  the 
Distributers  with  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  deciduous  fruit  leaving  the  State. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 

FEI.IOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental. Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD,  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a,hundred. 
Strawberries.  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE,  Inwood,  Cal. 

Himalaya  Berry  Tips.  Well-rooted, 
strong  plants;  ready  now  and  till  March 
15th,  $3  per  C.  $20  per  M,  packed  ready  for 
shipment.    Milo  S.  Baker,  Kenwood,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postofflce. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — A  good  lath-house  man  who 
understands  propagating  acacias,  euca- 
lyptus, etc.  A  good  proposition  for  the 
light  man.  KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  P.O. 
Box  604,  Fresno,  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Best  paying  apricot  and  prune  orchard 
in  lower  Santa  Clara  valley  (Hollister 
valley);  9%  acres  orchard;  fine  location, 
edge  of  town;  good  hourse,  barn,  windmill 
and  tank.  $9500;  $4000  cash,  balance  mort- 
gage. L.  H.  Day,  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Los  Molinori  is  the  only  section  of  Cali- 
fornia that  has  never  had  a  drouth  or 
damaging  freeze. 

We  had  water  to  waste  last  season,  the 
dryest  in  25  years,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  was  short  or  entirely  burned 
out. 

There  is  plenty  of  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains right  now  to  supply  us  with  all  the 
water  we  can  use  this  year,  even  if  it 
doesn't  rain   another  drop. 

We  entirely  escaped  injury  from  the 
January  freeze  that  destroyed  the  crop 
and  wiped  out  hundreds  of  orange  and 
lemon  groves  and  southern  and  central 
California. 

Not  an  orange  tree  was  killed  at  Los 
Molinos,  nor  hardly  an  orange  even  slight- 
ly frosted. 

This  proves  that  Los  Molinos.  by  reason 
of  its  water  supply  and  soil,  is  not  only 
the  best  alfalfa  district  in  the  state,  but 
is  the  coming  citrus  fruit  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  means  land  that  is  now  selling  for 
S75  to  $200  an  acre  will  soon  be  worth 
$1000  to  $3000  per  acre. 

Orange  development  is  just  starting; 
1500  acres  to  be  planted  within  the  next 
year  or  two. 

We  have  had  rain  enough  this  winter 
to  make  feed — hundreds  of  acres  of  fine 
pasture  which  dairymen  are  using  free 
and  saving  hay. 

Cows  or.  butterfat  payments — all  you 
can  handle — no  cash  down. 

There  are  cows  in  this  district  right 
now  that  are  paying  $15  a  month  in 
butterfat,  some  even  more. 

Alfalfa  goes  10  tons  per  acre,  which 
means  a  single  acre  will  support  two 
cows. 

Land  only  one-tenth  cash;  8  years  to 
pay  out. 

Big  rush  of  buyers;  will  be  entirely 
sold  out  in  60  days. 

Come  at  once  or  write  todav. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY 
Los  Molinos,  California 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J..  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14 — 8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  with  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5 — 10  H.P.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Pump  - 
durability 

«  THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PIJK- 
CHASE  OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  In  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
is  that  element  in  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  alwny* 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send  for  Catalog;  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Tou  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  In  a  short  lime,  and  it  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  tils.  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prise  "I  Krrsiiu  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  Interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AImo  manufacture™  of  Metal  Roofing  Conductor  I'ipr,  Bavc^    Tnnmlis.  Etc. 


Get  Full  Value 

for  your 

Work  ariaTaxes 


Whether  you  work  out  your 
road  tax  or  whether  you  pay 
it  in  cash,  you  are  entitled  to  value 
'  <•     received.    See  that  you  get  it.  Your  road 
officials  want  to  spend  your  money  to  the  best 
advantage.    Help  them  to  do  so  by  calling  their  attention  to 

THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE- 

The  up-to-the-minute  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  good  roads 
movement.  It  gives  the  latest  news  of  the  progress  of  good  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  is  invaluable  to 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  public 
highways.  Read  by  more  than  fifty  thousand  tax  payers,  officials, 
engineers  and  road-masters.    Five  cents  a  copy — or  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  Highway  Magazine  advocates  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  in  road  making  and  road  repairing  and  endorses  the  use  of 

American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts 

because  of  their  permanence,  economy  and  proven  superiority. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
roads  in  your  neighborhood  and  we  will  put  your  name  on  our  subscrip- 
tion list  for  one  year  FREE.    Write  today. 

Publisher,  THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

542  Walnut  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

High  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Salt  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 

-Water  sealed  stuffing  boxes.    8b oW 

distance  between  bearings — Interior 

readily  accessible — No  interference 
with  suction  or  discharge  dsn  KM 
when  opening  up  pump. 

They  hnve  several  apeeial  hstsrci 
viiii.  >i  niii  appeal  *°  p«»<p  asem. 


WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


r  cis  AngcleH:  212  North  I.om  Angeles  St. 


Work*:  Wowl  Berkeley,  Callfornlu. 


"KT"  GateS  ValVeS  Ration 

M.  ^aV.    M.  We  are  the  original  builders  of  Irriga-  C*rc  +  anta 


Systems 


iga- 

tion  systems.  Our  Gates  and  Valves  are 
perfected  products  of  years  of  experience  as  practical  Irrigators  and  manu- 
facturers. We  can  prove  our  claim  to  having  the  system  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  returns  on  the  Investment,  from  the  standpoints  of  initial  cost,  ease 
of  operation  and  saving  of  water  and  labor.  Cut  out  this  ad,  mail  to  us  and 
we  will  forward  out  booklet  on  Blodern  KELL  A  R  -  TH  O  M  A  SON  CO. 
Irrigation  Methods.  1226  E.  28th  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings:  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  redoee  speratlBK 
roMtn  worked  out  In  thr  Held. 

DURABILITY,  BFFIGIENOY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KXTTkY/trrtrklTk  TAIUUfi  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
KILL)  WliUJLP  l/\niIU  i  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
Ill^Sy  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2^  ft.  deep. 
r'*r-Ffeel    $  1  ft. 50.    Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 


made  to  ord»r  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 
II.  P.  Wff.fWIf.  447  W.  Main  St.,  *<«»<-kt«n.  Cal. 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Foxtail. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  PAUL  PARKER.] 

A 'forage  plant  not  appreciated  by  half  as  it  should  be,  is  meadow 
foxtail.  Much  of  the  injury  caused  by  this  grass,  when  the  truth  is 
known,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  gross  ignorance  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer.  For  when  handled  properly  and  opportunely, 
foxtail  makes  an  excellent  feed  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  danger. 
"Treat  foxtail  right,"  says  a  stockman  who  has  had  years  of  experience 
with  it,  "and  it  will  do  the  same  by  you."  Most  of  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  farmer  permitting  the  foxtail  to  get  dry  and  harsh  before  letting  the 
stock  eat  it,  and  it  is  then  that  the  sharp  beards  enter  the  ears.  eyes. 


standing  up  to  cling  to  the  stock's  head  as  they  browse  through  them. 

Foxtail  in  Alfalfa. — The  amount  of  foxtail  is  increasing  each  year 
as  more  land  is  put  under  irrigation.  Often  in  fields  where  the  show- 
ing of  foxtail  has  been  scant,  after  water  is  put  on,  it  comes  up  abun- 
dantly. This  is  especially  noticeable  on  alfalfa  land ;  so  much  so  that 
in  some  sections  the  first  cutting  is  known  as  the  "foxtail  crop,"  and 
the  farmers  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  handling  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  fed  usually  regulates  the 
handling  in  the  field.  Where  the  farmer  has  no  silo  or  cutting  machine, 
there 's  the  rub ;  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  alfalfa,  he  must  wait  until 
it  matures,  but  in  the  meantime  he  must  be  on  his  guard  that  the  fox- 
tail does  not  get  dry  and  harsh.  When  such  is  the  case,  some  farmers, 
after  mowing,  allow  the  hay  to  lie  out  a  little  longer  than  usual,  so  that 


Stack  of  1500  Tons  Clean  Alfalfa  Hay  at  Maywood  Colony,  Set  Up  With  Schmeiser's  Derrick. 


nose  or  throat.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  few  who  go  to  the  other 
extreme — feed  it  when  immature  and  washy.  While  in  this  condition, 
foxtail  has  practically  no  feeding  value,  and  any  sort  of  dry  hay  will 
do  the  stock  more  good. 

Between  the  two  extremes,  just  at  maturity,  is  the  seasonable  time 
to  get  results  from  foxtail.  Successful  feeders  aim  to  stock  it  when 
the  hair-like  processes  or  beards  first  protrude  out  of  the  seed  coat  and 
the  seed  itself  is  still  in  the  milk.  But  sometimes,  when  foxtail  is 
reaching  maturity,  or  when  waiting  for  the  development  of  some  back- 
ward portion  of  a  field,  as  where  there  is  high  and  low  land,  a  sudden 
hot  spell  will  quickly  ripen  it.  When  thus  confronted,  the  experienced 
farmer  heavily  stocks  the  fields,  overstocks  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  feed  before  the  seeds  commence  dropping  out 
of  the  heads. 

But  the  danger  of  the  dry  beards  is  not  the  only  cause  for  hurrying, 
there  is  another  equally  important  ;  as  soon  as  the  leaves  take  on  a  yel- 
lowish' tinge  and  the  heads  droop  rapidly,  then  does  the  plant  lose  its 
substance.  Some  farmers  have  another  method  of  handling  foxtail 
when  it  ripens  on  them  quickly;  they  will  not  let  their  stock  on  it  until 
after  it  has  been  cut  with  a  mover.  The  advantages  are  two-fold:  the 
feeding  values  of  the  plant  arc  longer  retained  and  the  beards  are  not 


the  foxtail  will  lose  some  of  its  harshness.  They  then  mix  it  with  hay 
that  has  no  foxtail. 

There  is  always  danger,  however,  of  leaving  the  hay  out  too  long,  so 
that  it  bleaches  out  and  gets  a  musty,  earthy  smell  that  is  particularly 
distasteful  to  cattle.  Also,  this  prevents  the  second  crop  from  coming 
up  as  it  should.  Another  method,  where  the  alfalfa  field  is  old  and 
the  ground  hard,  is  to  stock  it,  have  the  foxtail  and  alfalfa  eaten  off 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  second  crop  can  be  on  its 
way. 

But  where  the  foxtail  has  been  allowed  to  ripen,  and  is  plentiful  in 
the  alfalfa  hay,  there  are  several  ways  of  utilizing  it  to  good  advantage. 
First,  if  there  is  not  much  of  it  or  the  farmer  ships  many  cattle,  it  can 
be  fed  to  the  stock  the  last  few  days  before  they  are  shipped  to  market, 
as  they  will  be  butchered  before  any  evil  results  can  happen.  Second, 
feeding  it  cut  to  stock  that  are  being  finished  for  the  shambles.  The 
hay  is  cut  very  fine  with  a  machine,  sprinkled  with  brine  until  soft 
and  then  mixed  into  it  crushed  barley  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  cotton- 
seed meal,  soya  bean  meal,  and  the  like.  This  makes  a  very  cheap  fat- 
tening ration,  and  is  being  used  extensively  by  feeders.  Not  over- two 
pounds  of  crushed  barley  are  used  at  first  in  the  mixture,  but  this 
(Continued  on  Page  S96J 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rikai.  FBHbs  by  the  United  stales 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Mar.  4,  191:!. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

l'asl 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Dale. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.25 

•25.79 

32.54 

58 

32 

Red  BlufT 

.02 

15.64 

18.10 

66 

32 

Sacramento  

00 

5.50 

14.32 

68 

34 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

9.25 

16.85 

66 

42 

San  Jose  

00 

4.02 

12.12 

68 

30 

T 

4.24 

6.69 

70 

36 

Independence... 

00 

3.07 

6.54 

56 

14 

San  Lnis  Obispo 

00 

6.21 

14.60 

72 

38 

.01 

12.11 

11.39 

78 

42 

San  Diego   

.14 

5.31 

7.41 

72 

42 

The  Week. 


The  clouds  have  been  exceedingly  fiirtaceous 
this  week,  and  the  "probably  showers,"  which 
has  been  the  best  the  Weather  Bureau  could  do 
for  tis.  have  skulked  in  the  corners  of  even  or- 
dinary sized  ranches,  so  that  owners  have  had  only 
to  be  ever  into  the  next  field  to  keep  dry.  When 
men  who  earnestly  desire  to  get  wet  through  arc 
so  easily  thwarted  of  their  purposes,  there  must 
be  something  the  matter  with  the  year.  Several 
things,  however,  are  comforting:  Southern  Cali- 
fornil  is  content:  the  San  Joaquin  valley  irri- 
gators are  rejoicing  in  the  assurance  from  Porter- 
ville  that  there  is  more  snow  on  the  watersheds 
of  tin'  Sierra  streams  than  at  this  date  for  three 
years  past  and  that  foothill  pastures  are  now  bet- 
ter than  for  several  seasons.  Except  on  the  valley 
plains,  too,  there  is  the  local  declaration  that 
hothing  is  suffering,  and  that  the  soil  has  ample 
moisture  for  present  purposes.  And  that  is  about 
the  way  it  has  to  be  left  this  week. 

Development  enterprises  are  still  cropping  out 
in  large  numbers  and  in  all  styles.  One  of  the 
most  sensational  is  that  credited  to  a  visiting 
Hollander  who  was  reported  in  the  city  papers 
to  be  seeking  a  place  where  the  "Dutch  could  take 
Holland"  anew  and  "besides  engaging  in  agri- 
culture, establish  certain  manufactures  of  typi- 
cally Holland  wares,  and  that  a  branch  of  a  Hol- 
land banking  firm  will  be  established  to  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  commercial  credits  between 
Holland  interests  in  this  country  and  Antwerp." 
It  was  surely  a  scheme  of  much  picturesqueness 
and  the  des'gn  of  it  is  apparently  to  be  credited 
to  the  creative  genius  of  the  reporter — if  the 
later  statement  that  the  Dutch  speculator  was 
simply  trying  to  turn  a  big  dollar  by  fretting  pos- 
session of  land  to  sell  to  the  Japanese,  is  to  be 
believed.  There  is  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  there  are  perhaps  as  many  sly  men  trying  to 
buy  land  as  to  sell  it.  and  that  our  land  dealing  is 
quite  as  much  an  exercise  in  diamond-cutting  as 
a  piscatory  quest  for  suckers.    At  any  rate  it  all 


adds  to  the  interest  in  living,  anil  there  is  nothing 
dull  or  commonplace  about  it.  and  whether  the 
event  be  the  uncovering  of  a  bunko  foreigner  or 
the  planting  of  135  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  a  single 
day,  as  our  friend.  W.  S.  Guilford,  is  reported  to 
have  done  with  30  men  last  week  at  Orland.  there 
is  excitement  enough  to  keep  a  man  awake  on  his 
watch  in  the  development  line. 


The  Western  View-Point. 

We  are  earnestly  delighted  wild  the  start  which 
the  new  national  administration  is  making  this 
week  from  the  inauguarat  ion  post  at  Washington, 
and  what  particularly  pleases  us  is  that  the  Wes- 
tern point  of  view  will  have  full  opportunity  to 
project  itself  upon  national  attention.  We  do  not 
refer  particularly  to  the  installation  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  State,  although 
we  like  him  well  enough  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  can  enrobe  any  governmental  proposition 
which  may  arise  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the 
sunset.  He  will,  however,  have  most  to  do  with 
the  mollification  of  Mexico,  the  tourniqueting  of 
the  Turk,  and  similar  matters  of  trifling  agricul- 
tural import.  What  impresses  us  as  of  deeper  sig- 
nificance is  that  the  treatment  of  questions  of  su- 
preme national  importance,  to  wit  :  those  that 
arise  in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  Interior,  will  not  be  measured  by  the  yard 
sticks  in  use  around  Cape  Cod  and  on  the  Wabash. 
The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Houston, 
conies  from  long  life  and  experience  in  public 
affairs  in  Texas  and  Missouri  where  there  is  a 
considerable  stretch  of  distance  to  any  horizon, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  of  all  the 
cabinet  furniture,  because  he  is  a  "professor" 
and  therefore  an  advisor  in  President  Wilson's 
own  class  and  strictly  up  to  date,  for  government 
by  professors  is  the  newest  thing  on  earth  and 
just  anterior  to  government  by  suffragettes  ap- 
parently. These,  however,  are  questions  for  the  so- 
ciologist, and  not  for  us.  We  are  naturally 
pleased  most  by  the  choice  of  Franklin  K.  Lane 
of  California  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Lane  is  a  California  product  and  has  always  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  producer.  We  remember 
him  away  back  in  the  eighties  during  his  college 
days  in  the  University  of  California,  how  inde- 
pendently ami  yet  conipanionahly  he  held  himself, 
how  he  mastered  the  problems  of  making  way  for 
himself  without  crowding  others — thus  disclosing 
early  the  native  traits  and  powers  of  fair  acquisi- 
tion which  everyone  recognizes  as  contributory  to 
the  distinguished  public  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered during  his  career  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  whole  West  should  re- 
joice that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
is  so  full  of  Western  problems,  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  Mr,  Lane,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  whole  country  should  rejoice  also,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  Western  problems,  when 
settled  aright,  tire  not  for  the  West  alone,  but  for 
the  whole  country. 

What  Is  a  Western  Problem? 

But  some  reader  asks:  "What  do  you  mean  by 
claiming  that  there  are  Western  problems  and 
then  admitting  that  they  are  problems  for  the 
whole  country?"  We  thank  you  for  the  interrup- 
tion; it  is  not  so  much  for  geographical  situation 
of  a  problem  which  we  would  insist,  as  for  a  west- 
ern point  of  view  of  a  problem.  We  would  be 
quite  willing  to  argue  that  the  Western  point  of 
view  of  a  problem  situated  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  a  most  important  contribution  to  a 
true  national  view  of  such  a  problem,  because, 
talent  and  training  being  equal,  the  Western  man 
has  a  habit  of  thought,  a  breadth  of  grasp  and  an 
intellectual  perspective  which  are  invaluable  in 


the  understanding  of  problems  of  the  industrial 
class,  if  of.no  other.  The  Eastern  man  in  such  a 
matter  may  be  as  good  a  mariner,  according  to 
all  rules  of  technique,  but  he  sails  a  narrower  sea  ; 
it  takes  the  ocean  to  make  a  sailor.  But  let  us 
write  more  concretely  and  point  our  view  by 
reference  to  a  pending  problem  environed  in  the 
West,  but  most  national  in  its  scope  and  in  the 
effects  of  its  wise  solution.  There  are  most  se- 
rious issues  arising  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  national  irrigation  law  of  1902.  under 
which,  up  to  January  1,  1911,  about  sixty  million 
dollars  had  been  expended,  which  is  said  to  be 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  complete  the  projects  already  entered  upon.  Il 
was  estimated  in  1906  that  the  amount  of  money 
returned  to  the  fund  by  settlers  would  be  eight 
and  one-half  millions  in  1910.  whereas  the  amount 
they  paid  in  up  to  that  date  was  a  little  more  than 
one  million  dollars.  For  this  reason  the  fund  docs 
not  revolve  as  anticipated  and  the  completion  of 
the  works  is  either  indefinitely  postponed  or  must 
be  met  by  additional  investment  of  public  money 
or  public  credit  in  some  way.  Some  one  has 
kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  fierce  arraignment  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  by  Francis  G.  Tracy  of 
New  Mexico,  printed  as  Senate  Document  No. 
869  by  request  of  Senator  Works  of  California. 
We  do  not  undertake  either  to  approve  or  to  re- 
fute the  claims  made  by  Mr.  Tracy,  but  simply 
cite  it  as  a  state  of  things  involving  a  Western 
problem  of  national  import,  which  is  capable  of 
right  solution  only  from  a  Western  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Tracy's  solution  is  this: 

"Clean  house  thoroughly,  beginning  at  the  top. 
Reorganize  on  a  business  basis  and  take  adminis- 
tration away  from  the  engineers.  Create  an  ad- 
miirstrative  board.  Have  it  consist  wholly  of 
practical  Western  men— partly  engineers,  partly 
business  men — and  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
West.  Let  it  handle  all  business  matters,  remove 
and  appoint  all  engineers,  hear  and  pass  upon 
all  grievances.  Extend  the  time  of  payment  of 
building  charges  to  20  years,  and  where  undue 
cost  has  been  incurred  for  unavoidable  reasons, 
wipe  it  out. 

"Inculcate  in  the  service  the  idea  of  healthy 
rivalry  and  healthy  eo-operation  with  private  en- 
terprise and  that  a  prosperous  and  contented  per- 
manent settler  is  .the  true  test  of  success  for 
either:  not  the  number  of  times  the  land  has  been 
re-sold  to  a  stranger  at  an  advance  in  price  before 
or  after  water  has  been  delivered,  and  especially 
before  actual  results  have  established  values  to  re- 
place fictitious  expectations.  Or  else  turn  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  the  interests  to  State 
control." 


State  or  National  Conservation. 

The  foregoing  quotation  plumps  the  whole  prob- 
lem into  the  seething  cauldron  of  controversy  as 
to  whether  National  conservation  or  State  con- 
servation pins  private  enterprise  shall  be  the  con- 
stituted conservators  of  public  interests,  and  here 
again  is  a  problem  in  the  settlement  of  which  the 
Western  point  of  view  must  be  duly  regarded.  If 
it  is  wholly  disregarded,  such  questions  will  be  de- 
termined from  a  distant  and  ultra-academic  point 
of  view  which  will  retard  the  development  of  the 
West  and  close  to  the  rising  generation  the  avenue 
for  profitable  use  of  capital,  thought  and  enter- 
prising action  which  the  last  two  generations  have 
thronged  in  the  Western  movement  for  nation- 
building.  There  is  surely  a  way  to  hold  the  field, 
which  is  a  national  heritage,  open  to  the  coming 
generation  and  still  enforce  national  conservation 
to  a  desirable  extent.  The  West  is  being  built  up 
by  private  and  by  State  enterprise.  Private  or 
corporate  irrigation  enterprises  are  the  ones  upon 
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which  production  is  being  profitably  conducted — 
not  only  in  the  past,  but  at  present,  and  such  en- 
terprises have  superior  outlook  to  government 
projects,  because  the  land  is  better,  the  local  cli- 
mates wider  in  their  adaptations  and  the  develop- 
ment cosl  is  less  per  acre  than  in  the  grand  and 
difficult  enterprises  which  the  government  has  un- 
dertaken and  which  were  in  many  cases  beyond 
private  enterprise  because  of  their  difficulty  and 
cost.  There  is  room  in  the  West  for  all  good 
enterprises,  both  public  and  private,  and  we 
would  no  more  exclude  one  than  preclude  the 
other.  For  this  reason  we  are  right  up  on  the  top 
rail  of  the  fence  during  the  issue  which  is  being 
waged  between  private  enterprise  and  public  con- 
servation. "Go  it,  husband!"  "Go  it.  bear!"  was 
the  disinterested  cry  of  the  thorough  sports- 
womau,  but  if  either  should  take  unfair  advantage 
of  the  other,  no  doubt  either  hair  or  fur  would 
fly,  as  the  case  might  be.  Therefore  we  hold  that 
to  order  the  future  according  to  theoretical  con- 
ceptions of  those  remote,  who  are  by  that  very 
fact  unacquainted  with  the  whole  truth  and  un- 
moved by  the  spirit  which  is  shaping  the  up- 
building of  the  West,  would  be  a  national  misfor- 
tune. Government  enterprise  should  be  designed 
with  due  regard  to  conditions  prevailing  and 
should  be  administered  in  the  light  of  sound  busi- 
ness teachings.  Neither  conditions  in  design  and 
construction  nor  conditions  of  practicability  in 
business  transaction  can  be  fully  understood  by 
those  who  have  not  lived  the  local  life  which  is 
to  be  ministered  unto  or  to  minister.  Therefore, 
again  we  are  gratified  that  the  host  of  Western 
problems,  of  which  we  have  only  cited  one,  is  to 
be  attacked  henceforward  under  the  eye  of  a  man 
who  has  the  Western  point  of  view  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  citizen  of  the  whole  country,  Secre- 
tary Lane  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Private  Enterprises  May  Need  Regulation. 

The  sharp  arraignment  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  by  Mr.  Tracy,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is  in  error  in  imparting  the  impression  that  hard- 
ships and  disappointments  in  irrigation  are  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  under  the  government  dis- 
pensation of  water.  While  it  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  "private  enterprise  in  irrigation,  as  in 
all  lines,  has  built  and  is  today  building  up  this 
great  West,"  rather  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  inadequate  or  over-expensive  service 
by  private  enterprises.  Mr.  Tracy  says,  however, 
that  he  does  not  deal  with  examples  of  failure  of 
private  enterprises  "which  have  occurred  and  will 
occur  again  and  again,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  stupendous,"  because  the  public  does  not  as- 
sume the  loss,  etc.  But  there  is  something  which 
endures  longer  than  a  failure,  and  that  is  a  service 
which  is  not  satisfactory  and  which  in  the  interest 
of  many  users  of  water  should  be  made  satisfac- 
tory if  possible..  It  is  fortunate  that  the  California 
Railroad  Commission,  which  under  its  enlarged 
powers  becomes  the  regulator  of  everything  that 
runs,  whether  it  be  railway  trains  or  irrigation 
water,  has  undertaken  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  water  companies  in  Merced  county  against 
which  complaints  have  been  filed.  The  water  users 
elaim  that  the  companies'  ditch  service  is  worth- 
less after  the  middle  of  the  summer  and  that  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  water  that  they  do  not 
get  and  thai  it  is  not  to  be  had  under  the  present 
irrigation  systems.  The  water  users  would  force 
the  companies  to  build  storage  reservoirs.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  series  of  complaints,  the  Commission 
will  pursue  an  investigation  of  water  rates 
charged  to  colonists  by  these  companies.  This  is 
an  investigation  eminently  fit  to  be  made.  Every- 
one should  know  whether  private  companies  are 
obliged  to  do  anything  or  not  to  furnish  water 


when  crops  need  it  or  whether  they  are  authorized 
to  collect  annual  charges  and  only  serve  water 
when  it  will  naturally  run  down  hill.  Merced 
county  is  not  the  only  county  where  this  question 
is  vital.  It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  government 
irrigation  enterprises  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
need  arraignment  for  financial  distress  of  those 
dependent  upon  them.  We  glory  in  private  enter- 
prise, but  when  a  private  enterprise  assumes  a 
public  function  it  must  discharge  that  duty  ade- 
quately and  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  things  are  moving  along 
that  line. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Identification  of  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  old  apple  orchard  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  varieties,  and  would  like 
to  have  two  or  three  of  the  best  varieties  posi- 
tively identified,  so  that  I  can  order  these  kinds 
from  the  nursery  for  next  year's  planting.  If 
I  send  samples  of  them,  wlil  you  identify  them, 
or  if  not,  can  you  tell  me  who  would  do  it  for 
me?' — II.  J San  Diego. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  this  done  locally,  because 
many  old  orchards  were  planted  with  large  col- 
lections of  varieties,  most  of  which  did  not  prove 
of  commercial  account,  and  our  California  nurs- 
erymen stopped  propagating  them.  Some  of  the 
varieties  may  still  be  of  value  for  local  use  or 
sale,  but  no  Californian  known  to  us  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  identification  to  the  extent  of 
recognizing  varieties  far  beyond  the  range  of 
commercial  planting.  The  best  way  to  get  apples 
identified  is  to  send  specimens  to  the  pomologist 
of  the  United  St;ites  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  1).  ( '.  They  have  in  Washington  a 
full  collection  of  models  by  which  they  are  able 
to  recognize  varieties  very  accurately.  We  have 
no  such  collection  in  California  at  present. 

If  you  greatly  desire  to  have  a  few  trees  of 
exactly  the  varieties  which  you  are  now  grow- 
ing, you  run  some  risk  of  mistake  in  ordering 
by  name,  but  if  you  make  some  root  grafts  by 
taking  a  piece  of  the  smaller  roots  of  the  tree, 
which  you  can  dig  out,  say  about  the  size  of  a 
pene'l,  and  graft  scions  upon  them,  you  can  se- 
cure root  grafts  for  planting  in  nursery  this 
year  and  in  that  way  be  sure  to  have  trees  of 
exactly  the  same  kind.  Root  grafts  can  be  made 
now,  placed  in  sand  which  is  kept  moist  and  not 
wet,  planted  oat.  as  soon  as  the  ground  warms 
up,  and  you  will  get  immediate  and  very  satis- 
factory growth  in  that  way. 

Growing  Lentils. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  planting  and  raising  of  len- 
tils. Can  they  be  grown  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley in  the  vicinity  of  Colusa,  and  at  a  profit? — 
W.  F,.  Colusa. 

Lentils  are  as  easily  grown  in  California  as 
common  peas,  and  will  do  well  as  a  field  crop  if 
started  during  the  rainy  season,  as  they  are  hardy 
enough  to  survive  our  ordinary  valley  frosts.  We 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colusa.  With  respect  to  lentils,  it 
may  be  said  that  excellent  as  these  legumes  are 
for  many  purposes,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
known  to  American  consumers,  and  therefore  the 
amount  to  be  grown  is  limited,  until  you  know 
who  will  buy  larger  quantities  of  them  at  a  good 
price. 

California  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  looking  about  for  a  good 
field  bean  to  grow  in  my  orchard.  There  is  a 
large  red  kidney  bean  shipped  from  your  State. 
Please  advise  if  this  is  a  good  yielder,  and  where 


I  can  get  a  little  seed  for  an  experiment  plot? 
Do  you  also  grow  a  large  white  bean? — J.  F., 
Lovington,  Va. 

Although  we  are  growing  about  $6,000,000  worth 
of  beans  in  California  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern 
States,  we  are  not  growing  any  particular  new 
variety.  They  are  varieties  of  which  you  can  get 
seed  from  the  seed  dealers,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  determine  by  experience  whether  any  of 
the  beans  available  ai*e  satisfactory  under  your 
conditions.  Our  conditions  are  so  different  that 
the  results  would  not  be  properly  suggestive  to 
you  as  to  what  kind  you  should  rely  upon. 

Pears  on  Quince. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  some  time  ago  a  report 
of  some  French  experiments  in  grafting  the  pear 
onto  quince  root.  The  report  said  the  fruit  pro- 
duced was  much  larger  than  on  any  other  root. 
Do  you  know  if  the  Mission  pear  is  blight-resist- 
ant? How  near  to  water  is  it  safe  to  plant  apple 
trees? — T.  H„  Lordsburg. 

Most  of  our  common  pears  will  take  readily 
when  grafted  on  the  quince,  but  the  quince  trans- 
forms them  into  dwarfed  trees.  Such  trees  do 
produce,  with  proper  care,  very  fine  fruit.  The 
remark  about  their  being  better  than  on  standard 
trees  refers,  however,  to  other  climates  than  ours, 
for  California  grows  just  as  large  pears  on  stand- 
ard trees  as  can  possibly  be  grown,  while  where 
conditions  are  harder  the  higher  culture  of  the 
dwarf  tree  and  the  protection  which  it  requires 
from  climatic  hardship,  gives  the  dwarf  tree  the 
advantage.  You  can  get  pears  on  quince  roots 
from  most  of  our  California  nurseries. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Mission  pear  is 
blight  resistant.  There  are  a  number  of  Mission 
©ears,  none  of  which  are  largely  propagated. 
Probably  you  refer  to  a  pear  from  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission  which  is  not  widely  known  throughout 
the  State. 

We  should  want  at  least  four  or  five  feet  of 
good  soil  about  ground-water  for  apples.  Pears 
will  endure  ground-water  nearer  the  surface. 

Stick-tight  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  leased  seven  acres  of 
bearing  almond  trees  which  have  the  appearance 
of  being  reasonably  well  cared  for.  I  notice  a 
few  trees  that  still  have  almonds  on  ("stick- 
tights").  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy?  The 
soil  is  sandy  loam,  about  14  feet  deep,  then  6 
inches  of  hardpan,  and  below  that  sand.- — E.  S., 
Lodi. 

The  occurrence  of  stick-tights  is  generally  due 
to  lack  of  moisture  and  thrifty  growth,  although 
some  trees  may  be  weak  from  some  other  cause 
and  therefore  deficient  in  sap-flow,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  that  way.  Single  nuts  may  also 
fall  into  that  condition  of  malnutrition.  We 
know  no  remedy  except  to  keep  the  trees  in 
good  thrift  by  cultivation  or  by  the  use  of  irri- 
gation if  necessary.  You  certainly  should  have 
good  trees  on  such  soil  which  you  describe. 

Summer  Starting  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  What  season  of  the  year  would 
you  recommend  to  sow  alfalfa  in  the  Escalon  dis- 
trict? Can  it  be  sowed  in  summer  and  success- 
fully started  with  irrigation?  If  not,  what  is  the 
latest  time  advisable  to  sow  in  spring? — D.  R.  P., 
Ellisworth. 

You  can  sow  during  the  next  two  months  with 
the  hope  of  getting  it  up  by  rainfall.  Summer 
starting  has  often  been  mentioned,  but  not  yet 
demonstrated  to  be  satisfactory.  We  should  like 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  can  commend  the 
method.  Deep  soaking  by  irrigation  and  disking 
in  the  seed  when  the  surface  pulverizes  well  may 
bring  you  a  stand  without  wetting  the  surface 
again  until  the  plants  are  up  well.  If  everything 
goes  well  it  may  be  a  great  strike,  but  we  have 
not  yet  confidence  enough  in  the  method  to  com- 
mend it. 
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The  Place  of 

Two  big  things  can  be  said  about  lime.  One  is 
tliat  it  is  outside  of  the  great  trio  of  fertilizing 
elements,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  The 
second  fact  that  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  soils,  of  value  as  a  plant  food 
directly,  for  the  very  beneficial  effect  it  has  on  the 
soil  and  for  a  very  great  influence  in  making  the 
three  main  plant  foods  more  available.  In  fact, 
in  certain  particulars  the  part  of  lime  in  soils  is 
more  important  than  any  of  the  three  other  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  becoming  ever  more  appreciated 
and  more  used  throughout  the  country. 

In  California  lime  for  soils  is  just  beginning  to 
be  used  at  all  generally  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
increasing  with  great  rapidity  as  its  value  is 
being  appreciated. 

Its  Different  Forms.  -Lime  is  the  easiest  of  all 
plant  foods  to  talk  of,  for  it  is  something  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  other  plant  foods.  It  is  found  in 
nature  as  limestone  and  as  marble,  which  latter 
is  the  same  thing  as  limestone,  but  in  different 
form.  As  burned  lime  it  is  used  in  making 
plaster,  whitewash  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes. 

When  water  is  applied,  or  the  burned  lime  is 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  it  gathers 
water  to  itself  and  so  gains  in  weight,  losing  some 
of  its  caustic  or  burning  qualities. 

Left  long  exposed  to  the  air  a  portion  of  the 
air  combines  with  it,  driving  off  the  moisture 
that  first  united  with  it,  and  it  loses  still  more  of 
its  caustic  qualities,  becoming  still  heavier  than 
when  water  slacked.  When  thus  air  slacked  it  is 
in  exactly  the  same  form  as  when  taken  from  the 
earth  as  limestone,  save  that  it  is  a  powder,  not  a 
rock.  The  burning  drives  off  a  portion  of  that 
limestone  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  air,  and  after  the  burned  lime  is  exposed  to 
the  air  that  gas  comes  back  where  it  was  at  first. 

Still  another  form  of  lime  in  common  use  is 
gypsum,  or  land  plaster.  This,  however,  is  an 
entirely  different  form  of  lime.  There  is  much 
less  of  the  basic  clement,  calcium,  than  in  any  of 
the  other  forms,  and  besides  there  is  sulphuric 
acid  combined  with  it  and  water,  winch  is  not 
found  in  either  the  burned  lime  or  the  air  slacked 
lime. 

Place  in  Soils.  -Lime,  taking  the  world  over, 
is  more  abundant  than  any  of  the  other  foods  in 
soils.  Some  whole  sections  are  practically  built 
on  limestone  formations,  and  by  the  same  token 
Hiesc  are  always  very  rich  sections  too.  Through 
other  normal  soils  the  lime  is  found  usually  in 
fair  quality  and  the  larger  part  is  in  practically 
the  same  form  as  air  slacked  lime. 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween lime  and  potash  in  soils.  Nearly  all  the 
potash  is  so  combined  and  locked  up  with  the  soil 
particles  that  the  plants  cannot  get  at  it  and 
water  will  not  wash  it  out  except  with  difficulty. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lime,  the  business  portion, 
is  in  a  form  where  it  is  all  doing  service  possible, 
where  the  water  can  get  at  it,  dissolve  it  and 
wash  it  out.  That  fact  gives  us  immediately  a 
hint  as  to  what  soils  will  need  lime,  what  methods 
of  handling  are  likely  to  be  best,  or  worst.  Any 
soils  in  rainy  climates,  where  lots  of  water  con- 
tinually seeps  through  are  almost  sure  to  have 
most  of  the  lime  washed  out.  Soils  that  are  water 
logged  or  always  wet  are  likely  to  be  of  similar 
nature,  like  the  tule  lands  or  peat  lands  of  river 
bottoms,  and  finally  soils  to  which  water  in  big 
excess  of  plant  needs  is  applied  only  to  pass  off 
into  the  drainage  are  rather  sure  also  to  have 
much  of  the  lime,  and  the  best  part  of  the  lime, 
washed  out  and  so  become  impoverished. 

California. — The  relation  of  rainfall  to  the  lime 
in  soils  explains  immediately  why  California 
soils  ordinarily  are  rich.  And  for  the  same 
reason  anywhere  that  the  rainfall  is  scant  and 
irrigation  necessary  or  good,  the  soils  are  likely 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  California.  This  holds 
true  in  most  of  Australia,  South  Africa,  Northern 
Africa,  The  Mediterranean  countries,  Western 
Asia,  most  of  the  western  third  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  few  other  districts. 

California  soils  are  not  lime  soils  in  the  sense 
of  being  on  a  limestone  formation  as  is  the  blue- 
grass  country  in  Kentucky,  parts  of  England  and 


Lime  in  Soils. 

France  and  so  on.  California  soils  normally,  how- 
ever, are  very  rich  in  lime  in  all  except  the  rainy 
districts  from  the  fact  that  the  normal  rainfail 
has  never  been  sufficient  to  wash  out  the  lime 
that  was  in  the  original  rocks  from  which  the 
soils  were  formed.  The  rain,  if  it  did  anything, 
freed  part  of  the  lime  combined  in  ways  to  make 
it  unavailable  and  put  it  into  the  form  of  carbon- 
ate, or  air  slacked  lime.  It  was  for  mankind,  in 
light  soils  especially,  to  put  on  the  surplus  water, 
to  wash  out  the  lime  and  other  plant  foods  and  to 
deplete  the  soil  of  its  richness. 

Action. — To  fully  appreciate  tJie  need  of  lime 
a  person  must  understand  its  action.  It  is  often 
said  that  lime  is  not  a  plant  food,  but  a  soil  cor- 
rective, that  its  good  effect  came  from  the  im- 
proved condition  of  .the  soil,  its  freeing  of  the 
other  foods,  and  so  on.  This  is  true  only  in  very 
slight  degree.  Some  plants  can  get  on  with  little 
lime,  but  ordinarily  the  cultivated  plants  take  up 
and  need  larger  amounts  than  any  of  the  other 
foods.  Burn  up  some  orange  leaves  and  there 
will  be  more  lime  than  anything  else  in  the  ashes. 
The  foundation  material  of  our  bones  and  teeth 
are  lime  and  where  did  that  come  from  if  not 
from  plants? 

Still,  it  is  true  that  long  before  enough  lime 
would  be  gone  to  make  the  plants  suffer  for  lack 
of  that  as  a  food,  the  soil  would  be  in  a  very  bad 
physical  condition  that  the  application  of  lime 
would  remedy. 

On  Other  Elements. — The  very  great  value  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer  is  the  way  it  frees  other  plant 
foods.  There  are  tons  of  these  foods  in  every 
acre  that  are  not  in  a  form  that  the  plants  can 
use,  and  the  application  of  lime  means  a  freeing 
of  good  amounts  of  these  as  a  rule,  provided  there 
is  not  enough  lime  there  in  the  first  place. 

It  frees  potash  directly  when  it  is  in  certain 
combinations.  It  makes  it  much  easier  for  the 
plants  to  get  at  the  phosphates.  It  has  such  a 
big  attraction  for  phosphoric  acid  applied  as 
superphosphate  or  otherwise,  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  joins  with  it  instead  of  with  iron  or  alumi- 
num, which  it  joins  when  there  is  not  enough  lime 
around,  and  when  the  phosphoric  acid  joins  with 
either  of  these  substances  the  plants  nearly  lose 
it  for  good.  Therefore,  plenty  of  lime  means  a 
moderate  loss  only  of  superphosphate  when  this  is 
used  as  a  fertilizer  and  it  means  a  good  use  of  the 
phosphates  already  in  the  soil. 

Likewise  it  is  of  a  big  benefit  to  nitrogen  all  the 
way  along.  At  the  very  start  alfalfa,  clovers  and 
the  other  legumes  will  hardly  grow  if  plenty  of 
lime  is  not  present  and  even  when  they  do  grow 
they  take  us  as  little  nitrogen,  as  possible  from  the 
air.  Lots  of  lime  means  a  fine  growth  and  lots  of 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  air.  Then  after  the 
nitrogen  is  in  the  soil  the  lime  helps  to  prepare  it 
for  plant  use.  It  helps  it  turn  rapidly  into  am- 
monia and  thence  into  nitrates.  It  helps  good 
bacteria  along  and  almost  universally  its  action 
is  good,  very  good  and  only  good.  Take  a  peat 
soil  that  has  lots  of  nitrogen,  and  all  peat  soils 
have  lots  of  this  element,  and  little  lime,  then  add 
lime,  and  the  nitrogen  at  once  starts  getting 
ready  for  plant  use. 

Truly,  if  lime  in  itself  is  not  specially  useful  as 
a  plant  food  its  cheapness,  concentration  and 
general  good  effect  on  the  other  plant  foods  makes 
it  a  substance  of  value  beyond  compare  for  appli- 
cation to  the  soil  that  needs  it. 

There  are  other  points  to  be  considered,  such  as  : 
What  soils  need  lime?  How  it  can  be  obtained? 
What  form  of  lime  to  use ;  and  so  on,  and  these 
will  have  to  receive  separate  consideration. 


PLOWING  FOR  SUGAR  BEETS. 


The  big  emphasis  that  some  sugar  beet  compa- 
nies in  California  place  on  deep  plowing  may  be 
all  a  mistake,  according  to  results  of  German  ex- 
perimentation from  1902  to  1909.  which  have  re- 
cently been  made  public.  It  was  found  that  plow- 
ing land  to  a  depth  of  lOV-j  inches  appeared  to 
be  sufficient  for  sugar  beets,  and  that  increasing 
the  depth  from  even  8  inches  to  the  IOV2  inches 
yielded  but  a  slight  increase  in  crop.  That  10} 
inches,  however,  is  pretty  deep  in  comparison 
with  lots  of  California  plowing,  and  California 


soils  and  climate  are  different  from  those  of  Ger- 
many, too.  An  interesting  feature  brought  out 
was  that  exactly  as  good  yields  were  secured 
from  rather  conservative  fertilizing  as  from  very 
heavy  fertilizing. 


VINE  MILDEW  AND  CUTWORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  your  opinion,  in 
the  light  of  latest  investigations,  in  regard  to 
spraying  Sultanina  and  Emperor  for  control  of 
mildew.  We  all  admit  that  thorough  sulphuring 
is  the  best  and  most  practical  method  of  control, 
but  we  must  have  a  temperature  of  85°  before 
I  we  can  depend  on  sulphur. 

Last  spring  many  vineyards  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  mildew  before  it  became  warm  enough 
to  use  sulphur,  hence  the  necessity  for  spraying. 
I  noticed  greatest  effect  of  damage  when  sprouts 
were  out  about  two  inches.  For  best  results, 
should  the  spraying  be  applied  when  the  buds 
are  swelling,  or  when  sprouts  are  out  about  one 
inch,  or  both?  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
make  the  first  application  when  sprouts  are  out 
about  one  inch?  Should  the  weather  continue 
cool,  how  long  should  the  interval  be  before  ap- 
plying the  next  spray  to  prevent  a  later  infec- 
tion ? 

While  applying  spray  for  mildew,  can  a  poi- 
son be  added  to  kill  the  cutworms?  If  so,  what 
is  best  to  use.  and  what  proportion  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  foliage,  and  at  the  same  time  kill 
the  worms?  These  worms  often  do  enough  dam- 
age to  warrant  the  application  of  spray  if  they 
can  be  controlled  thus.  Is  it  practical  to  use  a 
poison  bran  mash  to  kill  worms? 

Do  you  consider  Bordeaux  any  better  than 
lime-sulphur?  What  strength  should  be  used  on 
the  foliage? 

This  mildew  is  a  serious  matter  with  vine- 
yardists,  and  any  information  you  might  give  will 
be  highly  apprecated.  C.  E.  D. 

Kingsburg. 

ANBWEfi  by  PROKESsoi;  Bioi.rnr. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
letter  of  C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg.  regarding  the  spray- 
ing of  vines  for  mildew.  I  receive  a  number  of 
letters  of  similar  import  every  year,  but  I  know 
of  nothing  to  make  me  change  the  recommenda- 
tions given  in  our  Station  bulletin  on  the  con- 
trol of  mildew,  in  this  bulletin,  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  winter  spray- 
ing of  the  vines  has  any  effect  whatever. on  the 
control  of  mildew,  and  therefore  any  spraying 
done  for  this  purpose  is  wasted.  C.  E.  D.  states 
that  his  vines  were  injured  by  mildew  when  they 
had  sprouts  only  two  inches  long.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  faulty  observation.  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  mildew  ever  injures  vines 
at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  Even  though  he 
did  spray  them,  it  would  be  of  very  little  use 
at  this  stage,  and  in  any  case  very  much  inferior 
to  sulphuring.  Spraying  will  only  protect  the 
leaves  which  are  covered  with  the  spray,  and  as 
the  vines  at  this  time  rapidly  form  new  shoots 
and  new  leaves,  these  new  shoots  and  leaves  would 
be  fully  exposed  to  infection,  unless  spraying 
could  be  done  every  ten  days  or  so.  With  re- 
gard to  the  coolness  of  the  temperature  in  the 
spring,  this  does  not  affect  the  control  of  mildew, 
except  in  very  foggy  districts.  If  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  the  growth  of  mildew,  it  is 
warm  enough  to  make  the  sulphur  effective  in 
controlling  the  mildew.  While  the  shade  tempera- 
ture may  not  rise  to  85°  in  the  spring,  the  tem- 
perature on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  when  the 
sun  strikes  them  will  often  reach  this  or  higher. 
A  good  deal  of  complaint  of  the  failure  of  sul- 
phur to  control  the  mildew  is  due  to  a  confusing 
of  other  troubles  with  that  of  mildew.  T  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  powdery  mildew  or 
oidium  of  the  vines  can  be  controlled  easily  and 
perfectly  in  Fresno  county  by  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  Bulletin  186;  but  sulphuring  will  not 
control  sunburn,  alkali,  frost  injury,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  troubles  of  vines  which  are  often 
confused  with  the  effects  of  mildew. 

With  regard  to  the  control  of  cutworms  in  the 
vineyard,  the  method  described  in  University  Bul- 
letin 192.  'Inseois  Injurious  to  the  Vine.'  is  usu- 
ally effective.  This  consists  in  putting  in  a  small 
piece  of  poison  bait  near  the  foot  of  each  vine. 
The  poison  bait  is  made  by  mixing  40  lbs.  ol 
bran  and  2  gals,  of  cheap  molasses  with  5  lbs. 
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of  arsenic  or  paris  green.  An  objection  to  this 
bait  is  that  it  soon  dries  np  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  relished  by  the  cutworms.  Another  poison 
bait  which  I  personally  have  found  very  success- 
fid  in  controlling  cutworms  in  the  garden,  which 
probably  would  be  equally  effective  in  the  vine- 


yard, consists  of  a  dry  mixture  of  10  lbs.  of  bran, 
5  lbs.  of  middlings,  and  2  lbs.  of  arsenic  or  paris 
green.  This  is  much  more  easily  applied  than 
the  wet  mixture  and  remains  effective  until  it  is 
eaten  up.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

Berkeley,  February  27. 


Why  is  Cap-Stemming  Difficult? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  Cruess,  Assistant  in  Zymology, 
University  of  California.] 

Cap-stems  are  the  dried  pedicles,  or  the  small 
stems  that  attach  the  grape  to  the  main  stem  of 
the  cluster.  These  must  be  removed  before  pack- 
ing. During  the  summer  of  1912  several  samples 
of  seedless  raisins  were  sent  to  the  Viticulture  De- 
partment of  the  University  for  examination  to 
determine  the  probable  cause  of  defective  cap- 
stemming.  One  of  the  samples  was  said  to  stem 
without  difficulty,  whereas  the  other,  from  the 
same  district,  was  too  soft  to  allow  satisfactory 
removal  of  the  stems  by  the  capping  machine. 

A  moisture  determination  on  the  two  samples 
cave  the  following  results: 

Moisture, 
%■ 

Sample  1— "Too  soft  to  stem"   12.14 

Sample  2— "Stems  O.  K."   7.58 

These  results  indicated  that  the  trouble  was 
due  to  the  greater  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
sample  that  did  not  stem  properly.  Sample  1 
was  quite  soft  at  room  temperature,  while  sample 
2  was  firm.  This  difference  in  firmness,  due  to 
the  difference  in  moisture  content,  seemed  to 
constitute  the  difference  in  cap-stemming  of  the 
two  samples. 

Since  the  problem  seemed  to  be  one  of  render- 
ins  the  raisins  firmer  in  texture,  Professor  Bio- 
letti  suggested  cooling  the  soft  sample  to  ascer- 
tain if  such  cooling  had  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  suitability  for  cap-stemming.  Accordingly, 
small  quantities  of  sample  1  were  cooled  to  the 
temperatures  indicated  below  and  for  the  times 
given  in  the  table : 


Condition  after  cooling. 

Soft    room 

Fairly  firm  (not  so  good  as  3) . .  40°F. 

Firm  and  dry   60°F. 

Soft  and  moist   50°F. 

Very  soft  and  wet   50°F. 


5 
8 
24 
48 


60 
90 
100 
60 


TBe  per  cent  removed  by  tapping  means  the 
per  cent  removed  by  tapping  the  cap-stem  at  the 
base  three  times  with  the  finger,  which  was  used 
as  a  rough  measure  of  the  suitability  of  the  sam- 
ple for  cap-stemming. 

The  tests  show  that  proper  cooling  makes  the 
raisins  more  suitable  for  stemming,  but  there  is 
danger  of  making  the  raisins  wet  and  soft  if  the 
cooling  is  too  prolonged.  Samples  4  and  5  show 
the  effect  of  too  long  cooling,  since  they  were  soft 
and  wet  from  condensed  moisture.  This  was  be- 
cause they  had  been  cooled  below  the  dew  point 
long  enough  to  permit  a  considerable  collection 
of  water  on  their  surfaces,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  "tears"  collect  on  the  outer  surface  of  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  cooling  soft  raisins 
on  a  commercial  scale,  it  would  probably  be  safe 
io  predict  that  good  results  could  be  obtained  by 
cooling  for  a  few  hours  at  50  to  60°F.  An  arti- 
ficial cooling  plant  might  be  too  expensive  for 
most  packers  to  install,  but  the  raisins  should 
be  improved  by  simply  exposing  them  to  the 
cool  night  air  and  stemming  them  before  they 
could  soften  again  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  hardening  effect  of  cooling  is  probably  an- 
alogous to  the  stiffening  of  molasses  when  it  is 
cooled ;  that  is,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  thick 
syrupy  solution  of  grape  sugar  in  the  raisin  be- 
coming somewhat  hardened  by  the  low  tempera- 
ture. 

Since  the  soft  sample  of  raisins  contained  more 
moisture  than  the  sample  that  stemmed  satisfac- 


torily, drying  tests  were  made  to  observe  what 
effect  the  removal  of  moisture  would  have  on  the 
stemming.  The  results  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table: 
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The  method  used  was  to  dry  the  samples  at 
the  temperatures  indicated  and  then  allow  them 
to  come  to  room  temperature  before  taking  ob- 
servations as  to  condition,  etc. 

Drying  is  seen  to  greatly  improve  the  fitness 
of  the  sample  for  cap-stemming.  Drying  for  six 
hours  at  140°F.  put  the  raisins  in  at  least  as 
good  shape  as  the  sample  submitted  by  the  packer 
that  was  said  to  cap-stem  properly.  In  practice 
it  would  be  possible,  perhaps,  instead  of  using  a 
temperature  of  140°F.  for  6  hours,  to  use  a  lower 
temperature  for  a  longer  time  and  aecomplisch 
the  same  results. 

Summing  up  these  rather  imperfect  and  in- 
complete tests,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  one 
cause  of  difficulty  in  cap-stemming  of  seedless 
raisins  is  due  to  excess  moisture  in  the  berries. 
Laboratory  tests  indicate  that  they  can  be  im- 
proved either  by  cooling  to  make  them  firm  or 
by  drying  them  out  to  an  extent  such  that  the 
final  moisture  content  is  that  of  normal  raisins. 
No  large-scale  tests  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
best  methods  to  carry  out  cooling  or  drying  to 
apply  them  commercially. 

Berkeley,  February  28. 


PENDING  GAME  LAWS. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  interested  in  your 
invitation  for  a  discussion  of  game  legislation, 
but  have  been  disappointed  to  see  so  little  dis- 
cussion on  a  problem  of  such  vital  interest  to 
everyone.  To  anyone  who -has  watched  the  pres- 
ent legislature,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  facing 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  game  legislation.  At 
last  a  few  people  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
game  and  other  wild  life  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  become  so  diminished  in  numbers  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  conserve  it,  it  will  soon 
be  numbered  with  the  relics  of  the  past. 

To  anyone  with  a  mathematical  mind  the  fol- 
lowing problem  will  be  of  interest :  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Avild  ducks  were  sold  in  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco  last  year.  If  only 
100,000  of  these  were  breeding  females  (a  very 
low  estimate),  and  each  of  these  females,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  breed,  would  have  raised  an 
average  of  five  young  ducks,  a  low  average),  how 
many  less  ducks  can  be  expected  in  California 
next  year?  At  this  rate,  how  long  will  there  be 
ducks  left  for  the  hunter  to  shoot?  If  by  allow- 
ing the  sale  of  ducks,  San  Francisco  alone  can 
cause  a  decrease  of  some  500,000  ducks  each  year, 
it  is  high  time  that  this  wholesale  slaughter  should 
stop. 

California  has  been  so  well  supplied  with  game 
that  she  has  been  slow  to  see  the  decrease  and 
still  slower  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
States.  Mr.  Hornaday  is  right  when  he  says : 
"The  American  people  are,  beyond  doubt,  the 
greatest  people  on  earth  in  locking  their  stable- 
doors  after  all  their  horses  have  been  stolen." 
Everyone  knows  now  that  the  bison  and!  passen- 
ger pigeon  need  not  have  become  extinct.  Every- 
one also  knows  that  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
conserve  these  valoaMe  animals,  that  effort  was, 


"too  late."  The  trumpeter  swan  and  the  Colum- 
bian sharp-tailed  grouse,  once  abundant  in  this 
State,  are  now  extinct.  The  trumpeter  swan  has 
not  been  recorded  in  this  State  since  1886.  The 
wood  duck,  California  clapper  rail,  band-tailed 
pigeon,  grizzly  bear,  sea  otter,  and  beaver  are 
approaching  extinction  in  California.  If,  then, 
the  stopping  of  the  sale  of  game  is  the  "greatest 
single  step  in  bringing  back  our  game  to  us," 
our  duty  is  clear. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  the  "No-sale  bill" 
in  Oregon,  California  becomes  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  States  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game. 
Eighteen  States  have  practically  complete  no-sale 
laws,  and  twenty-six  others  prohibit  the  sale  of 
certain  game. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  have  attempted  to 
cloud  the  issue  by  raising  the  cry  that  it  takes 
away  a  cheap  source  of  food  from  the  poor  man 
and  by  raising  a  "hue  and  cry"  against  the  gun 
clubs.  The  answer  to  the  first  -statement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prohibitive  prices.  Go  to  the  mar- 
kets and  restaurants  of  San  Francisco  and  find 
out  for  yourself  how  many  poor  men  can  afford 
to  purchase  game.  The  no-sale-of-game  law  is 
not  legislation  in  favor  of  gun  clubs  only,  as  it 
affects  the  amount  of  game,  and  the  amount  of 
game  affects  everyone.  Of  the  140,000  who  take 
out  hunting  licenses,  only  about  5000  belong  to 
gun  clubs.  Game  in  California  belongs  to  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  furnishing 
game  as  food  lies  not  in  the  market  hunter,  but 
in  the  propagation  of  wild  game  on  game  farms. 
Fish  culture  has  long  been  a  success,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  game  farming  cannot  be  made  a 
success.  Eastern  States  have  already  shown  that 
this  method  of  supplying  the  markets  with  game 
is  practicable.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  pheasants,  and  pheasant  raising  in  this  State 
is  even  now  a  profitable  industry.  In  the  raising 
of  wild  ducks,  quail  and  pheasants  is  offered  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  "get  in  on  the  ground 
floor"  of  an  interesting,  growing  and  profitable 
industry. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  attitude  taken 
by  farmers  in  regard  to  the  Flint-Cary  bill.  Com- 
mercialism has  caused  the  waste  of  every  natural 
resource  from  our  forests  to  our  fish  and  game. 
Remember  that  statistics  show  that  our  game 
must  be  conserved  if  we  desire  to  retain  an  asset 
of  the  State  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  $200.- 
000,000.  And  remember  also  that  "the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  wild  game  is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  measure  needed  at  the  present  time 
in  California"  to  assure  a  permanent  supply  of 
game  for  all  the  people.  In  a  letter  to  your  legis- 
lators insist  upon  the  passage  of  the  Flint-Cary 
bill.  II.  O.  Bryant. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


IRRIGATION  AND  CULTIVATION 


The  benefits  of  deep  irrigation  and  thorough 
cultivation,  which  have  been  recognized  for  some 
time  in  California,  have  been  further  emphasized 
by  investigations  by  Prof.  Samuel  Fortier  and 
S.  H.  Beckett  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  are  summarized  in  a  recent  bul- 
letin. 

The  results  show  that  a  dry  granular  soil  mulch 
3  in.  deep  reduced  the  loss  by  evaporation  from 
the  soil  at  least  one-half,  a  midch  6  in.  deep  saved 
75%  of  the  evaporation,  and  a  9-in.  mulch  was 
still  more  effective  in  reducing  evaporation  but 
was  too  expensive  to  be  of  practical  value.  The 
effect  of  cultivation  in  lessening  evaporation  was 
especially  marked  in  case  of  the  heavier  soils. 
The  authors  state:  "There  is  a  tendency  in  light 
sandy  soils  for  the  uncultivated  surfaces  to  mulch 
themselves  and  after  the  first  few  days  follow- 
ing the  irrigation  the  losses  diminish  very  rap- 
idly, and  in  the  end  little  advantage  is  shown  in 
favor  of  cultivation." 

Irrigate  Deeply. — The  loss  of  water  decreased 
with  the  depth  of  application.  "Practical  con- 
siderations, however,  limit  the  depth.  Under  con- 
ditions such  as  exist  throughout  the  arid  region 
this  practical  limit  lies,  it  is  believed,  somewhere 
between  6  and  9  in.  *  *  *  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated  that  wherever  the  soil  and  the  crop 
will  permit,  the  water  should  be  applied  in  deep 
furrows  rather  than  by  flooding;  that  one  de  p. 
heavy  irrigation  is  preferable  to  numerous  lighter 
fo«i$stions,  providing  the  crop  is  deep-rooted. 
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Live  Stock  Notes  and  Comments 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  detailed  Federal  report  on  the  number  of 
livestock  in  the  different  States,  which  we  referred 
to  several  weeks  ago,  has  been  issued.  Instead  of 
having  some  definite  figures  to  talk  about,  how- 
ever, it  looks  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  more  or 
less  guess  work  and  not  very  good  guess  work  at 
that.  For  example,  the  estimate  of  milch  cows  in 
California  is  only  one  per  cent  more  than  the  esti- 
mate for  1912,  January  1st,  and  it  don't  seem  that 
anybody  who  was  familiar  with  California  condi- 
tions would  believe  that  we  had,  practically  speak- 
ing, no  more  dairy  cows  in  the  State  than  we  had 
a  year  ago.  We  have  entered  a  great  era  of  de- 
velopment and  the  accurate  statistics  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  show  a  big  increase  in  butter  pro- 
duction over  the  preceding  period,  to  say  nothing 
about  what  has  been  going  on  with  sweet  cream 
and  market  milk.  Even  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  the  butter  is  coming  in  this  year  at  the 
rate  of  5  pounds  to  4  in  1912,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  rather  than  1  per  cent.  Still,  taking  the 
estimates  of  the  country  at  large  as  fairly  accu- 
rate, in  which  all  kinds  of  stock  are  said  to  have 
decreased,  except  horses  and  mules,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  California  is  going  ahead  rapidly, 
as  she  never  even  did  before. 

These  estimates  make  California  have  a  2  per 
cent  increase  in  horses,  2  per  cent  increase  in 
mules.  1  per  cent  increase  in  dairy  cows,  2  per 
cent  loss  in  sheep  and  1  per  cent  loss  in  swine, 
4  per  cent  decrease  in  other  stock.  We  don't  be- 
lieve it  at  all,  not  because  it  is  bad  advertising, 
but  because  self-evident  facts  show  a  very  big  in- 
crease in  everything  but  sheep  and  range  cattle. 

Produce  Exchange. — Speaking  of  the  20  per 
cent  increase  in  butter  receipts  in  San  Francisco, 
that  comes  from  the  San  Francisco  Wholesale 
Dairy  Produce  Exchange  and  it  is  accurate  and 
reliable.  Some  people,  egg  producers  mainly, 
have  been  getting  after  this  Exchange  recently, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness conducted  through  it.  After  the  Government 
started -to  look  into  the  way  the  Exchanges  of  the 
country  determined  quotations,  the  Chicago  Ex- 
change came  out  with  an  account  of  the  trades 
made,  showing  that  as  an  Exchange  it  was  the  real 
thing.  During  1912  the  Butter  and  Egg  Board 
reported  29  sales  of  butter  and  1516  sales  of  eggs. 
During  1912  on  the  San  Francisco  Exchange  there 
were  1116  sales  of  butter,  2843  of  eggs  and  427  of 
cheese,  a  total  of  4,385  against  2,545.  The  Chicago 
organization  has  203  participating  and  213  non- 
participating  members,  the  San  Francisco  concern 
about  30.  It  looks  as  if  the  local  organization  was 
meant  to  do  business,  not  to  fix  an  arbitrary  quota- 
tion, also  being  the  only  dairy  exchange  to  make 
a  quotation  by  actual,  genuine  sales.  And,  by  the 
way,  there  is  the  hint  that  the  sales  made  on  the 
Elgin  Exchange,  since  the  Government  took  a 
hand,  were  fixed  up  beforehand.  Well,  California 
is  pretty  well  fixed,  even  if  the  crop  report  does 
say  we  are  nearly  at  a  standstill  in  livestock. 

Legislation. — Tn  spite  of  the  great  discussions  of 
dairy  legislation  appearing  recently,  more  can  be 
said.  The  Creamery  Managers  Association  is 
working  at  their  dairy  bill  which  makes  the  grad- 
ing of  cream  compulsory  and  some  other  matters 
that  are  mainly  to  be  commended.  This  and  other 
dairy  bills  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dairy- 
man who  takes  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
suggestions  sent  to  Assemblyman  Guiberson  of 
Tulare,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Association  bill, 
or  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  where  good  ideas 
will  be  given  publicity.  That  bill  for  the  grading 
of  cream,  for  instance,  has  lots  to  commend  it. 
Good  cream  means  good  butter  and  good  butter 
means  better  prices.  Only  about  35  per  cent  of 
California  butter  is  fit  for  fancy  trade  and  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  pound  premium  is  often  given 
for  high-class  butter  because  the  housewife  wants 
to  be  sure  of  getting  the  best.  Better  save  the 
trouble  of  hunting  hard  for  good  butter  by  mak- 
ing all  of  it  good.  Then  more  will  be  used,  the 
trouble  of  selling  will  be  reduced  and  the  profits 
will  go  to  the  dairyman.  If  you  don't  believe  the 
last,  hunt  up  the  prices  given  by  some  of  the 


leading  co-operative  creameries  in  California,  like 
the  Danish  of  Fresno  and  the  Tulare  Co-operative, 
and  compare  them  with  ordinary  returns. 

Stallions. — Speaking  of  legislation,  the  stallion 
registration  law.  which  went  into  effect  for  the 
preceding  season,  is  worth  while  paying  attention 
to,  and  if  we  can  believe  the  experience  of  other 
States  it  will  have  more  and  more  effect  as  time 
goes  on.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Minnesota,  where  a 
stallion  registration  law  has  been  in  effect  for 
several  years,  that  there  is  hardly  a  scrub  left, 
while  in  New  York,  with  no  law  at  all,  a  good, 
pure  bred  stallion  is  badly  outnumbered  by  his 
scrub  relatives.  There  is  enough  scrubs  left  here 
and  nothing  to  prevent  their  use  except  the  good 
sense  of  the  mare  owner.  Good  judgment  of  what 
real  merit  in  a  stallion  is,  pure  bred  or  not,  and 
good  sense  in  breeding  are  the  things  that  count. 

#  #  # 

If  a  person  really  wants  to  know  what  value  is 
in  a  stallion  and  will  not  let  the  fact  of  registra- 
tion in  a  breed  society  stand  for  true  merit,  he 
can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  same  by  the  price  that 
was  paid  at  a  sale  of  Shires  in  England  a  week  or 
so  ago.  Lord  Rothschild  sold  32  colts  and  fillies 
for  an  average  of  $2,270,  and  the  junior  champion 
at  the  London  Show  last  year  brought  $20,500,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid,  it  is  said,  for  an  immature 
stallion  of  any  breed. 

*  »  # 

Before  dropping  the  subject  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
again  state  that  something  more  than  breeding 
is  required  for  good  stock,  and  a  very  important 
matter  is  a  tonic  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  horses, 
cows,  hogs,  sheep  and  everything.  Read  the  answer 
Dr.  Creely  made  a  week  or  so  ago  to  a  dairyman 
whose  cows  hankered  after  bones  and  other  rub- 
bish. Salt  is  mainly  an  imitation  of  what  animals' 
systems  really  require  rather  than  the  real  thing. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  in  food  and  otherwise, 
and  variety  in  food  is  largely  because  something 
is  lacking  if  only  one  or  two  things  are  fed.  If 
you  haven't  got  some  good  stock  preparation,  go 
buy  one,  or  make  up  a  lot  on  the  basis  of  the  Doc- 
tor's recommendation.  It  will  help  out  as  a  change 
of  food  would ;  in  a  way  it  will  give  a  little  spice 
to  the  lives  of  the  stock. 


COLD  STORAGE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


From  returns  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  cold  storage  warehousemen  it  is  inferrable 
that  the  fresh  beef,  fresh  mutton,  fresh  pork, 
poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  fish  received  into  cold 
storage  in  a  year  amounts  to  a  weight  of  at  least 
1,000,000,000  pounds  and  very  likely  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  pounds  more.  The  eggs  received  into 
storage  in  a  year  are  approximately  13V>  per  cent 
of  the  farm  productions;  the  fresh  beef  is  over 
3  per  cent  of  the  census  commercial  slaughter  of 
cattle;  mutton  over  4  per  cent  of  that  slaughter 
of  sheep  and  lambs;  fresh  pork  ID/2  per  cent  of 
that  slaughter  of  hogs;  and  butter  25  per  cent  of 
the  creamery  production.  It  is  stated  that  "the 
man  who  places  food  in  cold  storage  is  somewhat 
in  the  situation  of  the  man  who  forestalls  the 
market.  He  may  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  the 
power  may  be  a  temptation.  The  affairs  of  such 
a  business  as  this  should  have  publicity.  The 
public  ought  to  know  how  much  goods  are  in 
storage  from  month  to  month  and  what  the  move- 
ments of  receipts  and  deliveries  are." 

In  order  to  break  even  and  make  a  profit  the 
selling  price  of  the  goods  has  to  be  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  same  on  going  into  storage,  and 
the  longer  the  products  are  held  the  greater  the 
advance  that  is  necessary.  For  the  average  length 
of  time  in  cold  storage,  as  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation, the  actual  costs  are  for:  fresh  beef,  0.997 
et.  per  pound  :  fresh  mutton,  1.564  cts.  per  pound  ; 
fresh  pork,  0.35  ct.  per  pound ;  fresh  poultry,  1.079 
cts.  per  pound ;  for  butter,  2.532  cts.  per  pound, 
for  eggs,  3.505  cts.  a  dozen. 

Cold  storage  has  influenced  considerably  the 
relative  monthly  consumption  of  commodities  and 
has  made  it  more  even  throughout  the  year. 
"There  has  also  been  a  change  in  relative  monthly 
prices,  due  to  cold  storage.    In  the  case  of  eggs 


the  relative  price  has  increased  in  the  season  of 
natural  plenty  and  diminished  in  the  period  of 
uatural  scarcity.  In  the  case  of  both  butter  and 
eggs  the  annual  price  level  has  been  raised  by  cold 
storage  for  a  reason  apart  from  the  costs."  The 
latter  statement  through  a  little  light  on  the  agita- 
tion, about  eggs  and  cold  storage,  etc.,  in  this 
State  recently. 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  PRODUCTION. 

To  the  Editor:  In  figuring  out  the  average 
production  of  butter  fat  in  a  dairy  herd  should  all 
the  cows  in  a  herd  be  counted  or  only  those  that 
are  milking?  In  other  words,  if  a  total  of  50 
cows  are  kept  in  a  dairy  and  only  40  are  milked 
at  a  time  and  those  40  in  one  day  produce  40 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  would  it  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  cows  in  the  dairy  averaged  a  pound  a 
day,  or  would  they  only  average  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  a  day?  Also,  about  what  does  the  average 
dairy  cow  in  California  produce  in  a  year? — 
Dairyman,  Solano  county. 

The  correct  way  of  calculating  is  to  figure  in 
only  those  cows  that  are  actually  milking.  For 
example,  a  cow  is  considered  a  pound-a-day  cow 
if  she  averages  up  enough  milk  to  give  a  pound 
of  fat  a  day  while  she  is  milking.  In  the  year  she 
would  be  dry  perhaps  six  weeks  and  milking  a 
total  of  about  340  days.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
include  her  in  the  herd  all  the  year  when  figuring 
out  production  she  would  have  to  produce  in  the 
year,  that  is,  in  the  340  days  she  was  milking,  365 
pounds  of  fat  rather  than  the  340  pounds,  in  order 
to  hold  up  to  an  average  of  a  pound  a  day. 

There  is  no  accurate  data  regarding  the  average 
production  in  California  of  dairy  cows.  Very 
probably  it  is  not  far  from  150  pounds  per  cow 
per  year.  That  is  the  average  production  as  esti- 
mated by  Prof.  Leroy  Anderson  in  the  bulletin  on 
Cow  Testing  in  Humboldt  County,  published  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  just  what  our  readers  are 
getting  from  their  herds,  possibly  also  why  they 
are  getting  the  results  they  do,  whether  it  is  on 
account  of  good  breeding,  poor  breeding,  good 
care  or  poor  care,  good  feeding  or  poor  feeding. 
The  actual  amount  of  fat  produced  by  a  herd  can 
be  told  by  any  dairyman  who  sends  his  cream  to 
the  creamery.  He  need  only  look  at  his  cream 
check  for  the  month,  see  how  many  pounds  of  fat 
he  is  paid  for  and  then  divide  that  by  the  number 
of  cows  he  has  to  see  what  they  average  in  the 
month.  If  they  average  less  than  15  pounds  per 
month  for  the  year  through  they  are  likely  to  be 
below  the  present  standard. 

The  fat  paid  for  by  the  creamery  will,  however, 
fall  short  of  the  real  production  of  the  cows,  as 
there  is  always  a  certain  percentage  of  the  fat 
lost  in  the  skim  milk  and  more  is  used  in  the  whole 
milk  feed  to  the  calves,  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, etc. 

Just  here  it  should  be  said  that  the  heavy  pro- 
duction of  animals  tested  by  the  different  breed 
associations  is  something  not  to  be  looked  to  as  a 
goal  for  the  average  dairyman.  These  tests  are  of 
the  utmost  value  in  showing  what  can  be  done 
and  in  finding  animals  of  special  worth.  Those 
cows,  however,  that  produce  between  800  and 
1,000  pounds  of  fat  per  year,  and  even  more,  are 
exceptional  animals,  are  milked  for  all  they  are 
worth  for  365  days  in  the  year,  fed  to  the  ounce 
of  milled  feeds  that  will  increase  the  milk  flow  to 
the  greatest  extent,  and  otherwise  are  given  the 
best  of  care.  The  average  of  pure  bred  cows 
given  years  tests  in  some  dairy  breeds  is  about 
325  pounds  of  fat  for  heifers  with  their  first  calf; 
350  pounds  for  three  year  old  cows,  and  415 
pounds  for  mature  cows.  These  cows  were  practi- 
cally all  milking  for  the  whole  365  days,  though 
not  usually  given  any  great  amount  of  forcing. 
They  were  also  very  evidently  picked  cows  of 
their  herds.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  probable  that 
these  cows  would  average  only  about  75  per  cent 
as  much  fat  if  given  normally  good  dairy  care  and 
dried  up  as  a  dairy  cow  ordinarily  would  some 
time  before  freshening. 

Still,  these  records  are  distant  far  from  the  150 
pound  average  in  California,  which  with  care  and 
selection  could  be  greatly  increased,  and  as  above 
stated,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what 
our  readers  who  are  running  only  commercial 
dairy  herds  are  averaging  and  that  could  be  found 
in  five  minutes  after  getting  the  cream  check  at 
the  end  of  the  month. — D.  J.  W. 
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Among  Eastern  Breeders. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

A  trip  to  the  Middle  West  and  the  far  Eastern 
States  in  the  winter  time  in  pursuit  of  pure  bred 
livestock  to  fill  orders  for  California  breeders  is 
generally  filled  with  many  disappointments  and 
toubles,  although  much  instructive  data  can  be 
gathered,  if  one  is  observant,  from  the  different 
workings  of  our  great  Eastern  stock  farms. 

While  East  this  time  the  writer  visited  three  of 
the  greatest  constructive  Shorthorn  herds  on  this 
continent :  namely,  White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. ;  D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio ;  and  Carpen- 
ter &  Ross,  Mansfield  Ohio.  Constructive,  because 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  something  to  make 
Shorthorn  history.  These  three  great  herds,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  F.  W.  Harding,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  have  done  more  to  mold  the  pattern 
of  the  Shorthorn  type  to  compare  with  the  Angus 
and  the  Hereford  on  the  open  market  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  block,  than  all  the  breeders  in 
this  country  combined. 

Meadow  Lawn  Shorthorns. — The  late  George  P. 
Bellows  never  spoke  a  truer  word  when  he  an- 
nounced from  the  rostrum  that  the  greatest  gift 
that  Scotland  ever  gave  to  the  bovine  world  in 
this  country  was  Leslie  Smith,  the  congenial  mana- 
ger of  Meadow  Lawn  herds.  It  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer  while  at  this  farm  to  look  at  sixty  im- 
ported cows  in  one  pasture,  every  one  of  them  a 
good  one  from  Highland  Champions  down.  The 
breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle  is  a  business  by  itself 
and  here  on  this  farm,  when  one  looks  over  the 
herd,  it  becomes  more  evident  all  the  time.  The 
intermingling  of  the  blood  of  many  of  the  great 
bulls  of  the  day  proves  that  careful  study  of 
Shorthorn  work  will  bring  a  marked  success 
when  brains  and  money  are  used  together.  The 
record  that  this  great  herd  has  made  in  American 
shows  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  proof 
enough  that  Meadow  Lawn  has  done  its  part  in 
upholding  the  favorite  breed. 

Cottage  Hill  Farm. — Cottage  Hill  Farm  is  lo- 
cated two  miles  from  Ravenna,  Portage  County, 
Ohio,  and  is  owned  by  D.  R.  Hanna  of  political 
fame.  When  Mr.  Hanna  started  this  Shorthorn 
herd  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  from 
a  speculative  standpoint,  but  to  do  some  good  for 
the  livestock  interests  of  this  country.  He  lives 
on  his  ranch  and  is  his  own  general  manager, 
having  a  foreman  at  the  head  of  each  different  de- 
partment. He  now  owns  three  hundred  head  of 
registered  Shorthorn  cattle  which  would  be  hard 
to  equal  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it  was  he 
himself  who  personally  selected  the  herd  bulls  for 
this  great  herd  during  the  last  ten  years.  If  any 
one  should  question  his  judgment  of  Shorthorns, 
they  have  only  to  look  over  the  record  of  the 
Cottage  Hill  winnings  at  the  great  shows  in  this 
country :  at  both  the  Kansas  City  Royal  and  the 
International  just  passed  they  exhibited  eight 
head,  winning  young  herd,  calf  herd  and  two 
junior  champions  at  both  shows.  Mr.  Hanna  has 
just  recently  organized,  in  Portage  County,  a 
community  breeding  association,  which  he  started 
by  putting  $50,000  into  it,  also  giving  an  imported 
Perch eron  stallion  and  three  Guernsey  bulls  as  a 
donation.  He  is  president  of  this  Association  and 
at  a  meeting  which  was  held  while  the  writer  was 
at  Ravenna,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  hundred 
of  the  very  best  of  pure  bred  bulls  of  all  breeds 
and  twenty-five  first-class  stallions  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  Portage  County  where  they  can 
be  of  most  use  to  farmers.  This  is  community 
breeding  in  the  right  kind  of  style,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  day  ere  long  some  of  Califor- 
nia's counties  will  be  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work. 

Carpenter  &  Ross  Herd. — Here  were  found  a 
great  collection  of  imported  Scotch  matrons  of 
great  thickness  and  quality  (the  kind  the  butcher 
likes).  The  first  thing  Peter  Ross  had  to  say  when 
we  arrived  on  the  ranch  was  that  Avendale  was 
dead.  This  will  be  a  hard  knock  to  this  breeding 
farm,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  better 
breeding  bull  in  America  than  Avendale. 

From  these  three  great  breeding  farms  the 
"writer  purchased  ten  head  of  Shorthorn  cows  from 
Carpenter  &  Ross,  eight  head  from  Cottage  Hill 
Farm  and  eight  from  the  Meadow  Lawn  Farm. 


These  twenty-eight  head  of  Shorthorns  will  no 
doubt  infuse  new  blood  into  many  of  our  Cali- 
fornia herds  and  much  good  will  result  to  the 
breed's  interest. 

Dollar  Holsteins. — After  leaving  the  Hanna 
herd  we  next  lined  up  on  the  farm  of  E.  H.  Dollar, 
Heuvelton,  New  York,  where  the  great  Holstein 
bull  Pontiac  Korndyke  lived  for  many  a  year. 
A  book  could  almost  be  written  on  the  life  and 
the  great  workings  that  this  man  has  performed 
in  Holstein  lines.  He  started  in  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  after  getting  a  thorough  training  in  the  busi- 
ness world  he  applied  this  to  the  breeding  of  Hol- 
stein cattle,  with  the  result  that  he  is  classed  the 
greatest  Holstein  man  the  breed  has  produced  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Dollar's  success  in  producing 
Holsteins  is  the  great  care  that  he  practices  in 
raising  his  calves.  His  words  to  the  writer  were : 
"Feed  and  crowd  the  young  things  all  you  can 
until  they  are  a  year  or  fifteen  months  old  and 
you  have  won  the  battle  regarding  the  breed's 
size." 

A  few  words  regarding  the  way  Mr.  Dollar  cares 
for  his  calves  at  this  time  might  be  of  some  bene- 
fit to  our  readers.  The  barn  is  150  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide.  The  inside  is  divided  into  pens  6x8 
in  size  with  a  four-foot  alleyway  down  the  middle 
in  which  a  track  extends  from  the  main  barn.  On 
this  is  run  a  truck  holding  eight  or  ten  cans  of 
milk  which  is  used  to  feed  the  calves.  The  parti- 
tions in  this  barn  are  all  made  of  woven  wire  fence, 
and  the  building  itself  has  windows  clear  around 
it,  making  lots  of  light  which  is  very  necessary  to  I 
the  health  of  the  calves.  The  ventilation  system  is 
one  of  the  best  the  writer  ever  saw.  Movable  gal- 
vanized chutes  a  foot  and  a  half  square  are  let 
down  into  the  alleyway  a  foot  from  the  ground 
about  thirty  feet  apart,  thus  taking  all  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  barn  and  keeping  it  sweet  all  the  time. 
At  feeding  time  these  chutes  can  be  raised  to  a 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  feeding. 

Method  of  Feeding. — Mr.  Dollar  believes  in  a 
great  deal  of  exercise.  The  calves  are  allowed  to 
run  free  in  the  pasture  when  the  weather  is  so 
that  it  can  be  allowed.  Each  calf  is  fed  a  quantity 
of  skim  milk  according  to  its  age  twice  a  day.  Oil 
meal  is  fed  along  with  this  skim  milk  in  quantity 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  calf.  Calves  over  six  months 
will  take  as  much  as  two  handfuls  of  oil  meal 
twice  a  day,  younger  calves  not  getting  so  much. 
As  soon  as  the  feeding  is  over  the  calves  are 
turned  out  on  to  a  good  pasture  where  they  can 
run  until  feeding  time  comes  again.  After  the 
calves  have  had  their  milk  and  oil  meal,  they  are 
given  a  quantity  of  hay  and  are  left  long  enough 
in  the  barn  to  consume  this  before  being  turned 
out.  If  the  calves  under  this  mode  of  feeding  do 
not  gain  as  rapidly  as  they  ought  to,  some  grain 
is  fed  them,  corn,  oats  and  bran  of  equal  parts,  a 
pound  of  grain  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  the 
calf's  weight. 

Stevens  Brothers  Holsteins. — From  Heuvelton 
we  journeyed  to  Liverpool,  New  York,  where  we 
visited  the  Holstein  farm  of  the  Stevens'  Brothers, 
the  home  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  perhaps  now  the 
greatest  living  Holstein  bull  in  this  country.  This 
herd  is  run  from  a  practical  business  standpoint 
and  for  years  it  has  been  paying  enormous  profits. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  cows  in  the  differ- 
ent barns,  and  every  one  over  two  years  old  has 
an  A.  R.  O.  record.  King  of  the  Pontiacs  is  a 
much  better  bull  individually  than  his  sire,  Pon- 
tiac Korndyke,  and  in  looking  over  the  herd  this 
fact  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  interest  which 
struck  the  writer  in  the  workings  of  this  great 
herd  was  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  that  dreaded 
disease,  tuberculosis.  The  herd  is  tested  annually 
instead  of  semi-annually,  as  it  is  Mr.  Ward 
Steven's  idea  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  test 
a  herd.  All  tubercular  cows  are  sent  to  what 
is  known  as  their  tuberculin  farm,  four  miles  away 
from  the  main  herd.  This  farm  is  equipped  with 
all  the  most  modern  conveniences  and  sanitary 
contrivances  for  the  care  of  the  cows.  It  is  the 
plan  of  this  firm  to  get  out  of  these  tubercular 


cows  all  they  possibly  can,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
these  barns  are  so  equipped. 

When  a  tubercular  cow  drops  her  calf  this  calf 
is  immediately  taken  away  from  the  barn  and 
brought  over  to  the  main  breeding  barn,  where  it 
is  raised  on  good,  clean  milk.  After  six  years  of 
this  kind  of  work  the  records  show  that  not  over 
2%  from  these  tubercular  cows  have  ever  reacted. 
A  way  had  to  be  devised  to  know  how  to  care  for 
the  milk  from  these  tubercular  cows  when  they 
were  fresh,  and  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  to 
feed  this  milk  to  grade  calves  and  sell  them  to  the 
butcher  at  two  and  three  months  old  as  veal.  These 
calves  are  picked  up  all  around  the  country  and 
shipped  to  this  farm  where  they  are  raised  on 
this  milk.  Stevens  Brothers  consummated  a  deal 
with  one  of  the  leading  butchers  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  take  all  these  calves  when  they  were 
ready  for  slaughter.  These  calves  are  all  killed 
under  government  inspection,  and  the  writer  was 
informed  that  rarely  any  of  these  calves  were  con- 
demned for  tuberculosis. 

Powell's  Holsteins. — We  next  visited  the  herd 
of  Mr.  PoWell,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  whose  herd  is 
very  strong  in  the  blood  of  King  Segis.  Mr. 
Powell  has  been  breeding  Holsteins  for  almost 
thirty  years,  and  the  two  chief  aims  which  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish  are  the  high  butter  test  and 
conformation.  His  herd  is  probably  the  most 
uniform  herd  the  writer  saw  in  all  his  travels 
while  East  this  time.  In  size  they  strike  about 
medium  for  a  Holstein  cow,  and  not  one  cow  in  his 
barn  tests  less  than  4%.  Mr.  Powell  has  made  a 
great  success  in  gaining  the  two  points,  which  has 
taken  years  to  accomplish.  For  the  last  five  years 
his  herd  has  won  almost  everything  in  sight  in 
prizes  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  thus  demon- 
strating that  he  has  done  a  world  of  good  in  hold- 
ing up  the  conformation  and  quality  of  the  Hol- 
stein cow. 

From  these  two  herds  and  others  around  Syra- 
cuse and  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  the  writer  secured  for 
California  breeders  twenty-eight  head  of  regis- 
tered Holstein  cows  and  twelve  head  of  bulls. 
Amongst  the  bulls  are  five  sons  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  all  from  high  testing  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

Sheep. — We  next  visited  the  Shropshire  flocks 
in  the  East,  and  as  the  British  ports  were  closed 
last  year  to  foreign  importations,  all  exhibitions 
during  the  year  1912  comprise  home-bred  sheep. 
The  writer  has  always  claimed  that  if  our  Ameri- 
can breeders  would  devote  the  care  and  attention 
that  the  Britisher  gives  to  producing  mutton 
sheep,  we  could  equal  if  not  beat  them  at  their 
own  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  two  better 
flocks  in  England  today  than  the  flocks  of  Mr. 
Wardell  of  New  York  and  Leu  Kamerer  of  Wis- 
consin. 

At  the  last  International  the  grand  champion 
Shropshire  ram  was  bred  and  raised  on  the  farm 
of  Leu  Kamerer,  beating  every  imported  ram  that 
showed  against  him.  These  two  great  flocks,  com- 
prising ewes  of  great  size,  covering  and  quality 
and  with  the  best  of  rams  at  their  head,  could 
never  have  made  the  success  that  they  have  made 
had  they  not  had  such  shepherds  as  Tom  Brad- 
baurne  and  Dan  Taylor  to  look  after  all  the  de- 
tailed end  of  the  work.  A  flock  of  good  sheep 
requires  just  as  competent  a  caretaker  as  a  good 
herd  of  cattle.  Right  here  is  where  many  of  our 
breeders  fall  down ;  they  secure  fine  specimens  of 
the  different  breeds  of  livestock  and  for  the  want 
of  proper  care  the  enterprise  becomes  a  dismal 
failure. 

From  these  two  great  flocks  the  writer  pur- 
chased a  carload  of  registered  Shrops  for  Cali- 
fornia breeders,  thirty  ewes  and  the  balance  were 
rams.  Amongst  the  ewes  are  five  of  the  Inter- 
national winners,  the  balance  of  them  have  for 
sires  the  champion  ram  at  the  International  and 
an  imported  ram  which  Mr.  Davidson  claimed  to 
be  the  best  stud  ram  that  he  ever  used  at  Mill 
Brook  Farm.  The  rams  are  large,  growthy,  thick 
fellows,  and  when  distributed  in  California  ought 
to  improve  the  breed  materially. 

The  writer  also  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
many  of  the  good  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey 
farms,  where  many  high  class  animals  were  pur- 
chased for  California  breeders.  A  Berkshire  boar, 
a  son  of  Star  Masterpiece,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
This  hog  has  the  best  Berkshire  head,  the  best 
coupling  and  hams  that  the  writer  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  purchasing.  He  goes  to  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  Berkshire  herds  and  may  be  seem 
later  at  one  of  our  fairs. 
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GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
FOXTAIL. 


(Continued  From  Page  280.) 


amount  is  gradually  increased  until  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  six  pounds  of 
barley  per  animal  is  the  allotment.  The 
feeding  period  is  usually  about  ninety 
days. 

The  secret  of  cut  hay  is  mixing  well, 
every  particle  of  grain  should  be  worked 
into  the  hay,  after  which  it  sbonld  stand 
for  two  or  three  days  until  it  is  soft  and 
mushy  and  can  be  rolled  in  the  hands 
like  a  snowball. 

Proper  Cubing. — By  keeping  a  supply 
ahead  for  several  days  there  is  never  any 
danger  of  its  not  being  properly  cured. 
A  good  test  as  to  whether  tbe  mixture 
is  properly  cured  is  to  examine  the  heads 
of  the  stock  to  see  if  there  are  any  fox- 
tail beards  clinging  to  the  hair  around 
the  mouth.  This  should  not  be,  for  the 
spines,  if  cured,  will  not  attach  them- 
selves to  anything,  so  soft  and  pliable 
are  they.  Merely  wetting  the  foxtail  hay 
does  no  good,  in  fact  it  is  worse,  for  stock 
do  not  like  wet  hay,  besides  making  their 
mouths  sore.  In  applying  the  brine  to 
the  hay,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  mixture  too  washy,  as  then  it  will  not 
cure  properly,  the  stock  will  not  relish  it 
and  they  are  liable  to  scour.  Third,  put- 
ting the  foxtail  hay  in  silos.  No  matter 
how  dry  and  harsh  foxtail  is,  it  cures 
well  in  a  silo,  and  the  stock  prefer  it  to 
alfalfa.  This  is  noticeable  in  first-crop 
alfalfa,  when  the  silage  comes  out,  often 
there  will  be  bunches  of  foxtail  and 
stock  will  search  through  the  stuff  for 
it  and  leave  the  alfalfa  untouched  in  the 
stanchions. 

Foxtail  can  also  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  as  a  fall  feed,  and  is  so  ex- 
tensively used  by  Henry  Miller  on  his 
California  ranches.  In  making  his  allot- 
ments and  preparations  for  feeding,  fox- 
tail plays  an  important  part.  He  leans 
toward  this  plant  because  it  continues 
growing  until  so  late  in  the  fall,  thereby 
furnishing  his  stock  green  feed  up  to  the 
time  they  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
finishing  corrals.  When  he  commences  ir- 
rigating for  fall  foxtail,  Mr.  Miller  is 
careful  not  to  put  the  water  on  while 
there  -is  any  danger  of  hot  weather,  as 
this  grass  burns  very  quickly  in  a  warm 
sun  or  wind.  In  fact,  whenever  he  desires 
to  kill  off  foxtail  in  an  alfalfa  field,  water 
is  turned  on,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  in 
time  for  a  hot  wave  to  hit  the  tender 
shoots  and  the  plant  soon  withers  away. 

Sheep  on  Foxtall. — In  feeding  sheep 
hay  that  has  foxtail  in  it,  the  danger  of 
the  beards  can  be  lessened  by  scattering 
the  feed  over  the  ground,  just  enough  so 
that  the  animals  can  pick  it  up  like  they 
would  grass.  For,  when  too  much  is 
given  them,  the  hay  is  bunched  and  then 
the  sheep  will  root  into  the  pile  to  see  if 
there  is  not  something  better.  They  not 
only  get  foxtail  in  their  eyes  while  doing 
this,  but  also  get  the  hay  dirty  so  that 
they  will  not  eat  it  subsequently.  Be- 
sides, the  beards  enter  the  wool  and 
finally  work  their  way  through  the  skin 
into  the  flesh.  This  spoils  the  animal  as 
far  as  the  public  market  is  concerned,  be- 
cause when  It  is  killed  and  the  pelt  re- 
moved, a  large,  ugly  red  spot  is  left  on 
the  carcass  that  the  government  inspec- 
tors  will  never  pass  by. 

When  sheep  are  on  foxtail  pasture, 
many  farmers  find  that  they  obtain  better 
results  by  running  a  mower  through  the 
field  just  as  it  matures;  then,  letting  it 
He  until  it  cures  and  until  the  new 
growth  starts  up.  The  new  shoots  will 
hold  the  beards  close  to  the  ground  and 
prevents  them  getting  in  the  wool. 

Another  method  of  handling  this  pas- 
ture is  to  let  the  wind  thresh  out  the 
heads,  before  turning  the  sheep  on  it. 


They  do  especially  well  on  such  feed  if 
the  ground  is  smooth  and  solid,  so  the 
foxtail  does  not  tramp  into  the  dust. 

Lambs  are  especially  susceptible  to  fox- 
tail, and  sheepmen  are  finding  it  profit- 
able to  be  always  on  the  watch  while  they 
are  on  green  feed.  Whenever  the  foxtail 
shows  the  slightest  trace  of  color,  the 
iambs  should  be  taken  away  immediately 
and  put  on  green  feed  where  there  is  no 
foxtail.  The  spring  of  the  year  is  when 
the  danger  is  greatest,  the  eyes  are  af- 
fected first,  and  unless  they  are  kept 
cleaned  out,  a  running  sore  will  form,  so 
as  to  make  them  unmarketable.  The  fox- 
tail will  also  get  in  the  wool,  but  by  run- 
ning the  lambs  through  warm,  clear 
water  it  can  be  washed  out. 

Foxtaii,  Jaw. — Oftentimes  cattle  that 
are  feeding  on  foxtail  will  get  a  wad  of 
it  lodged  behind  their  gums,  or  a  beard 
will  catch  in  the  throat.  When  so  troubled 
cattle  show  it  by  frothing  at  the  mouth 
and  holding  their  nose  in  the  air.  It  is 
easily  removed  by  driving  the  animal  into 
a  chute  and  the  mouth  wedged  open  with 
a  stick  of  wood.  Then  by  running  the 
fingers  back  of  the  teeth,  any  lodgment 
will  be  removed.  Whereas  if  the  afflicted 
animal  is  not  attended  in  this  manner,  a 
hard  sore  will  form  so  as  to  affect  the 
jaws  and  the  government  inspectors  will 
condemn  the  body. 


TREND  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  trend  of  California  agriculture  was 
illustrated  in  three  items  brought  up  by 
a  caller  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  this 
week.  California  is  getting  out  of  the 
extensive  agriculture  idea  and  the  big 
man  is  changing  his  tactics  at  the  same 
time  that  the  small  man  is  coming  in. 

A  few  years  ago  hardly  a  grain  farmer 
would  think  of  doing  any  kind  of  farming 
but  grain  farming.  Recently  two  of  the 
largest  wheat  farmers  in  Colusa  and 
Glenn  county  announced  that  they  would 
plant  out  extensive  orchards  this  coming 
season.  That  is  one  end  of  the  develop- 
ment. 

The  other  change  is  what  the  small 
fanner  is  doing.  A  city  dweller  saved  up 
enough  to  purchase  a  40  acre  tract  on  the 
same  vicinity  and  had  enough  besides  to 
develop  it.  provided  that  he  buckled  to 
pretty  hard,  and  did  his  own  work.  The 
first  plan  was  to  plant  out  20  acres  of 
fruit  trees  and  to  make  a  good  living 
while  these  were  growing,  the  other  20 
acres  were  to  be  planted  to  logan  and 
strawberries,  half  and  half  of  each.  All 
the  labor  would  have  to  be  performed  by 
the  owner.  Fortunately  a  neighbor  in 
discussing  the  proposition  started  to  fig- 
ure out  how  the  work  would  be,  and  so 
a  change  was  made  in  the  plans.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  people  change  from  city 
to  farm  life,  with  enough  capital  to  keep 
their  head  above  water  and  plenty  of 
courage  to  face  difficulties  to  come  up. 
It  is  but  typical  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  city  men  coming  to  the  country, 
but  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  look  at 
every  side  of  a  question  and  if  the  old 
timers  don't  raise  a  certain  crop  the  new 
comer  had  better  not  try"  it. 

Around  Willows  country  the  settlers 
are  doing  one  thing  that  will  set  them 
off  right,  they  are  getting  a  hold  of  good 
dairy  cows.  Within  the  last  year  300 
cows  have  come  in,  and  others  are  coming. 
A  dairy  association  may  soon  be  started 
and  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit  will 
be  the  rule. 


Apples  grown  on  irrigated  soil  bara 
been  found  to  be  somewhat  higher  in 
moisture  and  higher  in  sugar  than  apples 
grown  on  unirrigated  soils.  They  also 
average  larger  in  size  than  apples  grown 
on  unirrigated  land.  Apples  from  the 
latter  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  other  solids  than  the  former. 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 


(HAWFERCO 


This  Name 
Next  Time 

You  Order  Fertilizer 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very  im- 
portant one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a  hit  or 
miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accomplishments 
fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed  and 
prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions  are  com- 
pounded for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with  and 
men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of  research 
know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  different  varieties  of 
soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these  lines  you 
can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  possible  out  of  your 
ground. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

are  scienfiftcally  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  experiment 
have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil  tonic — a  tonic 
that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth  and  gives  it  double 
yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible  from 
your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  wonderful  fer- 
tilizers. There  is  one  for  every  purpose,  and  if  you  tell 
us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we  wouldn't  be 
doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertiliztr  You  Need.  You'll  Be 
Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double  Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't. 
Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


IHAWFERCO) 
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What  the  Beekeepers  are  Doing. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  preparing 
a  directory  of  all  co-operative  or  other 
public  and  semi-public  institutions  in 
California,  and  a  request  was  made  to 
the  Stanislaus  County  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation for  information  as  to  officers,  etc. 
In  reply,  J.  G.  Gilstrap  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter  regarding  the  whole  subject 
of  beekeeping  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia: 

To  the  Editor:  The  California  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  is  the  central  or 
head  body.  It  is  composed  of  its  direct 
members  and  also  of  members  of  affiliated 
districts  or  county  associations. 

The  officers  of  the  present  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  J.  W.  Feree,  Newhall; 
secretary,  A.  B.  Shaffner,  4232  West  1st 
street,  Los  Angeles. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  M.  H.  Mendleson,  Ventura;  G.  L.  Emer- 
son, 3197  Eagle  street,  Los  Angeles;  J.  L. 
Gilstrap,  Ceres.  The  president  and  sec- 
retary of  each  affiliated  association  are 
advisory  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  affiliated  associations  are  as  fol- 
lows: , 

Stanislaus  Beekeepers'  Club — President, 
J.  F.  Snover,  Ceres;  secretary,  F.  W. 
Burtch,  Ceres. 

Northern  California  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation— President,  C.  Hauser,  Sacra- 
mento; secretary,  A.  L.  Heim,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Tulare  County  Beekeepers'  Club — Sec- 
retary, C.  W.  Tompkins,  Tulare. 

Riverside  County  Beekeepers'  Club — 
President,  T.  O.  Andrews,  Corona;  secre- 
tary, H.  J.  Warr,  Perris. 

Imperial  County  Beekeepers'  Club — 
President,  B.  G.  King,  El  Centro;  secre- 
tary, R.  R.  Snow,  EI  Centro. 

Ventura  County  Beekeepers'  Club — 
President,  B.  L.  Pressey,  Santa  Paula; 
secretary,  E.  F.  McDonald,  Santa  Paula. 

Los  Angeles  County  Beekeepers'  Club — 
President,  E.  B.  Shaffner,  Los  Angeles; 
secretary,  J.  D.  Bixbee,  Covina. 

Thus  we  are  happy  to  n°te  that  after 
23  years  of  ceaseless  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  more  prominent  beekeepers  of  south- 
ern California  an  organization  has  been 
perfected  that  has  won  the  confidence  of 
practically  all  the  apiarists  of  the  State 
and  has  succeeded  in  getting  every  county 
or  district  organization  to  affiliate. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  association  in  Los  Angeles, 
December  12,  13  and  14,  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  300  beekeepers,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  grandest  and  best  con- 
ventions ever  held  in  the  West  and  that  a 
number  of  very  important  matters  were 
taken  up,  and  it  is  now  being  developed 
into  a  working  reality  as  soon  as  possible. 

Among  the  propositions  being  taken  up 
is  the  establishment  of  packing  and  mar- 
keting warehouses  where  and  by  which 
will  be  perfected  plans  to  put  pure — 
guaranteed  pure — honey  on  the  market  in 
such  manner  as  will  suit  the  trade. 
Briefly  stated,  we  beekeepers  are  weary 
of  the  load  we  have  been  carrying  in  the 
matter  of  giving  nearly  half  our  crop  to 
the  shrewd  middleman  and  speculator. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  completed 
for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bee 
journal  to  be  known  as  "The  Honey  Bee," 
which  will  make  its  initial  appearance  in 
March.  This  paper  will  occupy  a  much 
needed  field,  answering  the  needs  of  the 
Western  beekeepers  as  no  journal  now  in 
print  does. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
set  in  motion  at  the  State  meeting.  Our 
battle  cry  is  "Progress." 

Ceres.  J.  G.  Gilstrap. 

We  believe  that  there  is  at  least  one 
other  beekeepers'  association,  the  Orange 
County  Beekeepers'  Association,  Roy  K. 
Bishop,  secretary,  Santa  Ana. 


The  beekeepers  are  doing  a  great  work 
in  co-operation,  to  say  nothing  about 
their  other  activities,  and  with  other  pro- 
ducers have  found  that  the  one  way  to 
get  fair  prices  for  their  honey  is  in  get- 
ting together.  Beekeepers,  through  their 
general  isolation  from  each  other,  are 
more  than  other  producers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer,  but  this  last  season,  through 
good  crop  reports  and  publicity  and 
standing  together,  great  advantages  in 
prices  were  secured.  Co-operation  in  get- 
ting supplies  and  improving  the  bees  has 
helped  mightily. 


DOES  THE  FARM  BELONG  TO 
THE  FARMER? 


Referring  to  recent  discussions  on  the 
game  laws  we  shoot  this  sassy  declaration 
by  a  farmer  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
from  that  State  the  same  questions  are 
up  as  in  this  State: 

"Some  are  contending  that  as  game  be- 
longs to  the  State,  he  has  a  right  to  go 
anyhere  in  search  of  it.  Now  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  Just  who  is 
the  State?  My  impression  has  always 
been  that  the  people  are  the  State.  That 
being  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the 
hunter's  and  the  farmer's  rights  in  any 
game  are  exactly  equal.  But  if  the  farmer 
says  to  the  hunter  that  the  game  on  the 
farm  belonging  to  him,  must  not  be  killed, 
he  is  well  within  his  rights,  and  no  hun- 
ter dares  to  override  him,  for  game  on  his 
land  he  has  rights  of  in  addition  to  his 
rights  in  ownership  in  the  land  in  which 
the  hunter  must  trespass  in  order  to  get 
the  game.  I  believe  the  law  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  trespassing;  the  farm- 
ers farm  is  just  as  much  private  property 
as  the  city  man's  lawn,  and  the  farmer  has 
absolute  dominion  over  it. 

"No  farmer  would  think  of  going  to 
town  and  holding  a  picnic  on  the  city 
man's  lawn;  if  he  did  do  anything  so 
idiotic,  he  would  expect  to  receive  an  in- 
vitation from  some  policeman  to  accom- 
pany him  down  to  the  headquarters,  and 
it  would  not  be  late  in  the  afternoon 
either.  And  in  all  probability,  the  farmer 
with  his  little  picnic  would  not  do  one- 
tenth  the  harm  that  hunters  all  frequently 
do.  I  sincerely  hope  the  farmers  will 
unite  on  this  question  and  impress  forcib- 
ly on  the  hunter's  mind  that  a  farm  is 
private  property  and  that  they  must  keep 
off  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  trespass- 
ing. 

"The  idea  that  a  law  giving  a  farmer 
the  right  to  warn  any  person  off  his  farm, 
is  class  legislation,  is  ridiculous.  Any 
person  who  sets  on  the  railroad's  rights  of 
way  lays  himself  liable  for  trespass,  un- 
less he  crosses  at  places  provided  for  that 
purpose  and  no  one  thinks  of  disputing 
the  effect,  yet  the  railroad  is  a  semi-public 
institution.  The  farm  is  strictly  a  pri- 
vate one,  but  to  see  the  way  some  hunt- 
ers roam  over  one's  land  would  give  any- 
one the  idea  that  farms  were  intended 
solely  for  the  accomodation  of  hunters, 
and  were  open  to  the  public  at  all  times, 
regardless  of  the  farmer's  wishes." 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  De- 
ciduous Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  Sts,,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


KETSCHER'S  NURSERY 

All  leading  varieties  of  deciduous, 
citrus,  grafted  walnuts  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 


127  MARKET  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 
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Agricultural  Directory. 


At  intervals  hereafter  there  will  be 
given  a  directory  of  all  agricultural  or- 
ganizations of  more  than  local  interest  in 
California.  The  list  printed  below  is 
probably  subject  to  a  great  many  cor- 
rections, which  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

On  account  of  the  innumerable  organi- 
zations of  only  local  scope,  these  have  had 
to  be  omitted,  but  any  reader  who  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  such  an  organization 
can  either  do  so  by  communicating  with 
some  central  concern  with  which  it  is 
affiliated  or  perhaps  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  can  provide  information  on  re- 
quest. There  are,  for  instance,  many 
local  associations  affiliated  with  State- 
wide associations  or  exchanges,  like  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  the 
Walnut,  Almond,  Fruit  Exchanges,  the 
State  Dairy  and  Beekeepers  Associations, 
etc.  • 

Organizations  of  no  more  than  county 
interests  generally  have  to  be  omitted. 
In  several  instances,  however,  county  or- 
ganizations have  been  included  on  ac- 
count of  some  special  influence  exerted 
on  the  industry  with  which  they  have  to 
do  outside  of  the  county.  If  any  organi- 
zations should  be  included  and  are  not, 
it  would  be  a  great  favor  if  any  sub- 
scriber who  is  a  member  would  write  in, 
giving  the  name  of  the  same  and  the 
name  and  oflice  of  the  person  to  whom 
communications  should  be  addressed. 

Exhibitions.— We  would  also  especially 
request  that  all  organizations  who  give 
annual  exhibitions  patronized  by  others 
than  the  town  or  county  in  which  they 
are  located,  would  send  their  names 
in.  This  applies  to  Poultry  organizations. 
It  does  not  matter  how  local  the  organiza- 
tion is  in  membership,  provided  it  gives  a 
show  patronized  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  as  this  gives  the  local  organization 
a  general  interest.  Also  any  organization, 
social,  promotive,  or  commercial,  that 
takes  in  a  whole  district,  larger  than  a 
county,  is  entitled  to  be  in  this  directory. 
And,  repeating,  we  will  print  this  from 
time  to  time  in  corrected  form  and  want 
this  directory  as  full  and  correct  as  pos- 
sible. 


STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  AM)  OFFICIALS. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Thos.  F.  Hunt, 

Dean,  Berkeley. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Thos.  F. 

Hunt,  Director,  Berkeley. 
University  Farm  and  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Dean,  Davis. 
California    Polytechnic    School,    L.  B. 

Smith,  Director,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento. 
State  Commission  of  Agriculture,  A.  J. 

Cook,  Commissioner,  Sacramento. 
Quarantine  Division,  Frederick  Maskew, 

Chief    Deputy,    Ferry    Building,  San 

Francisco. 

State  Dairy  Bureau,  F.  W.  Andreasen, 
Secretary,  Hansford  Block,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

State  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Chas.  Keane, 
Sacramento. 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  George  Rob- 
ertson, Secretary,  Sacramento. 

State  Fertilizer  Control,  John  S.  Burd, 
Berkeley. 

State  Forester,  G.  M.  Horuans,  Sacra- 
mento. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow, 
Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Veterinary  Medical  Board,  Dr.  Otis  A. 
Longley,  Secretary,  Fresno. 

Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Mills  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


FEDERAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OFFICIALS. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Hicks,  Postoffice  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (Dairy  Divi- 
sion), Warren  B.  Thurston,  Postoftice 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection Laboratory,  H.  M.  Looniis. 
Appraisers  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  Investigations,  Frank  Adams, 
Berkeley. 

Weather  Bureau  Service,  Alexander  C. 

McAdie,  Merchants  Exchange  Building, 

San  Francisco. 
Forest  Service,  Doert  Du  Bois,  District 

Forester,  First  National  Bank  Building, 

San  Francisco. 
Crop  Reporter,  J.  E.  Rickards,  Customs 

Building,  San  Francisco. 
Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources,  H. 

B.  McGlashen,  New  Customs  Building, 

San  Francisco. 
Plant  Introduction  Garden,  R.  L.  Beagles, 

Superintendent,  Chico. 


ORGANIZATIONS,  GKNERAL. 

San  Joaquin  Water  Problems  Association, 
John  Fairweather,  President,  Fresno. 

Sacramento  Valley  Development  Associa- 
tion, O.  H.  Miller,  Secretary,  Sacra- 
mento. 

North  of  Bay  Counties  Association,  Ella 

B.  Fischer,  Secretary,  Petaluma. 
Monterey    Bay    Counties    League,  Geo. 

Gould,  Secretary,  Monterey. 

San  Joaquin  County  Grape  Growers  Pro- 
tective League,  Lodi. 

Delta  Association  of  California,  Col.  John 
P.  Irish,  Secretary,  Oakland. 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual  Association,  C. 
Gentry  Redman.  Secretary,  Watsonville. 

Humboldt  County  Apple  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Geo.  B.  Weatherby,  Secretary, 
Eureka. 

Imperial  Valley  Melon  Growers  Associa- 
tion, El  Centro. 

Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Association, 
Harry  Lee,  Secretary,  Santa  Ana. 

Ventura  County  Dried  Fruit  Association, 

C.  L.  Uhl,  Secretary,  Vacaville. 
Orange   County   Celery  Association,  A. 

Johnson,  Secretary,  Smeltzer. 


OOIi  MKKCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(State  Wide.) 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  G. 

Harold  Powell,  Manager,  Los  Angeles. 
Citrus  Protective  League,  F.   O.  Wall- 

schlaeger,  Secretary,  Los  Angeles. 
Deciduous  Protective  League,  J.  W.  Jeff- 
rey, Secretary,  Sacramento. 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  F.  B.  Mc- 

Kevitt,  Manager,  Sacramento. 
California    Walnut    Growers  Exchange. 

Fred  Hazzard,  Manager,  Los  Angeles. 
California    Almond    Growers  Exchange, 

P.  C.  Tucker,  Manager,  Sacramento. 
California   Farmers   Union,   Inc.,   F.  G. 

Johnson,  Manager,  Fresno. 
California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  J.  P. 

Dargitz,  Manager,  Sacramento. 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  James 

Madison,  Manager,  Fresno. 
California  Raisin  Exchange,  W.  R.  Nutt- 
ing, Manager,  Fresno. 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  J.  L.  Nagle, 

Manager,  Sacramento. 
Lima  Bean  Growers  Association,  Chas. 

Donlon,  President,  Oxnard. 
California  Rochdale  Co.,  112  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 


LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

California  Development  Board,  Robert 
Newton  Lynch,  Manager,  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

California  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, E.  T.  Pettit,  Master,  Cupertino. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union,  Fred  Millard,  Secretary,  Los 
Gatos. 

California  Association  of  Nurserymen,  H. 
W.  Kruckeberg,  Secretary,  237  Frank- 
lin Street,  Los  Angeles. 

California    State    Floral    Society,  Mrs. 


Henry  P.  Tricou,  Secretary,  S82  Grove 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Association  of  County  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, Wm.  Garden,  Secty.,  Stockton. 

California  Livestock  Breeders  Associa- 
tion, F.  J.  Sinclair,  Secretary,  62S  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

California  State  Dairy  Association,  S.  A. 
W.  Carver,  Secretary,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Woolgrowers  Association,  Fred 
A.  Ellenwood,  Secretary,  Red  Bluff. 

California  Creamery  Operators  Associa- 
tion. F.  H.  Daniels,  Secretary,  1223 
Park  Street,  Alameda. 

California  Creamery  Managers  Associa- 
tion, H.  P.  Glasier,  Secretary,  3240 
Webster  Street,  Oakland. 

California  State  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  J.  H.  Hogarty,  President. 
17.14  Webster  Street,  Oakland. 

California  Holstein  Breeders  Association, 
James  W.  McAllister,  Secretary,  Chino. 

California  Jersey  Breeders  Association, 
J.  E.  Thorp,  Secretary,  R.  6,  Stockton. 

State  Beekeepers  Association,  A.  B.  Shaff- 
ner,  Secretary  4238  W.  1st  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
(dealers),  H.  P.  Dimond,  Secretary,  San 
Francisco. 

Sierra  Club,  Wm.  E.  Colby,  Secretary, 
2901  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 
California  Federation  of  Poultry  Clubs. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARK STtnV,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport" 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the'  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting    deciduous  trees. 

Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
And  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc..  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  t'le  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
nave  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave.,  Redlandi,  CM. 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  on  Frolt 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER, 
Ofleei   924   Calif orala  St.,   Saa  Fraaelsco. 


FERTILIZE 

WITH 

AIR 


Direct  Fertilizaton — 

The  application  of  nitro- 
gen gathering  bacteria  di- 
rect to  the  seed  insures 
fertilization,  in  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  seed. 

Inoculation  as  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  le- 
gumes is  an  assured  suc- 
cess and  the  expense  is  so 
small  (32.00  an  acre,  $9.00 
for  five  acres)  that  maxi- 
mum crops  are  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Our  inoculation  is  a 
jxrmanent  fertilizer  for 
the  soil. 

For  several  years  we 
have  been  selling 

FARMOGERM 

the  only  commercially  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  bac- 
teria. We  can  refer  you 
to  many  highly  pleased 
customers  who  have  used 
it. 

ALFALFA 
BEANS 
CLOVERS 
PEAS 

all  respond  readily  to  in- 
oculation with  Farmo- 
germ,  and 

200%  Crops 

are  not.  uncommon.  For 
Farmogerm  booklet  and 
our  1918  Complete  Cata- 
logue, address 

Dept.  0 


SEED 6 PLANT  CO. 

SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


VALENCIA 
ORANGE  TREES 

NOT  FROSTED 

Pine  stock,  established  balls. 

ALSO  LEMONS  UNHURT  BY 
FROST 

Price,  60c  to  $1.50. 


Apple  Trees 

Plant  something  that  won't 
freeze. 
$15.00  to  $18.00  per  100. 


Grafted  Walnuts 

45c  to  $1.35  each. 


"WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Dept.  r. 

MONROVIA,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Regulating  the  Commission  Business. 


As  Califoinians  are  considering  the 
regulation  of  the  commission  business  as 
provided  in  Senator  Birdsall's  bill  which 
will  come  up  for  enactment  by  this  legis- 
lature, a  little  breeze  from  New  York  may 
clear  things.  According  to  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  there  is  pending  in  that  State  a 
Commission  Regulation  Bill: 

1.  Licensing  commission  produce  mer- 
chants. 

2.  To  place  them  under  a  $10,000  surety 
bond. 

To  oblige  them  to  render  an  account 
within  48  hours  for  each  shipment. 

4.  To  compel  them  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  sale,  including  the  name  and  address 
of  the  buyer  and  the  saleman's  slips  as 
part  of  the  record. 

"5.  If  the  commission  merchant  dis- 
putes the  quality  or  grade  or  amount  of 
goods  as  invoiced  to  him  by  the  shipper 
he  must  call  an  inspector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  immediate 
inspection.  Failing  to  do  this,  he  must 
accept  the  shipper's  invoice. 

The  department  will  arrange  for  in- 
spectors at  convenient  places. 

The  Merchants  Lying  Low. — There 
was  a  public  hearing  held  of  which  the 
New  Yorker  says: 

There  was  practically  no  opposition  to 
the  bill.  The  interests  that  opposed  bills 
of  this  kind  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
followed  their  old  tactics,  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  the  past;  that  is,  they 
remain  away  from  the  hearing  set  by  the 
committee,  under  the  plea  that  the  notice 
given  did  not  give  them  sufficient  time 
to  prepare.  That  leaves  the  farmer  with- 
out any  opposition  at  the  regular  hearing, 
and  then  they  come  in  later  With  their 
work  to  defeat  the  bill.  These  tactics 
worked  very  well  in  past  years,  and  it 
was  no  surprise  to  the  friends  of  the  bill 
that  they  had,  at  this  time,  repeated  the 
tactics  of  former  years.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  work  this  time.  The  com- 
mittee is  made  up  largely  of  farmers  and 
cf  men  representing  farm  districts,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bills  will  be 
favorably  reported.  Before  it  goes  to  a 
vote  it  will,  however,  probably  be  neces- 
sary for  farmers  and  consumers  to  in- 
struct their  representatives  as  to  how 
ihey  should  vote  on  these  measures.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  we  have  had  the 
sympathy  and  active  support  of  the  con- 
sumers in  these  measures.  At  last  the 
consumer  has  come  to  know  that  the  high 
post  of  food  products  in  the  city  was  not 
due  to  high  prices  at  the  farm.  They 
have  been  brought  to  see  that  the  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful  and  dishonest  pro- 
cesses of  distribution  have  brought  a  still 
heavier  burden  on  the  producers  than  on 
the  consumers.  They  realize,  too,  thai,  in 
order  to  increase  the  products  of  the  farm, 
production  must  be  made  more  profitable 
to  the  farmer.  They  see  that  unless  this 
is  done  production  will  continue  in  de- 
crease, while  the  consumption  in  the  city 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  under 
present  conditions  living  in  the  city  must 
continue  to  soar  higher  and  higher.  These 
consumers  realize  that  35  cents  of  their 
dollar  to  the  producer  and  65  cents  to 
the  middleman  is  not  a  fair  adjustment. 
They  rightly  figure  that  they  should  save 
a  part  of  the  (55  cents  and  that  the  pro- 
ducer should  have  a  share  of  the  saving. 
The  commission  regulation  is,  of  course, 
only  one  factor  in  bringing  about  this 
saving.    Heretofore  the  commission  in- 


Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  3 

1661  Mission  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fluences  have  not  been  confronted  by  these 
consumers,  but  with  producers  and  con- 
sumers working  together  for  a  just 
measure  of  relief,  we  doubt  if  the  enemies 
of  this  bill  will  succeed  in  defeating  it 
again. 

Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  Dean 
Bailey  of  Ithaca  and  several  members  of 
the  State  Standing  Cooperative  Commit- 
tee appeared  in  favor  of  the  bills. 


MEASURING  HAY  IN  THE 
STACK. 


1.  Multiply  over  by  base  and  divide 
the  product  by  four;  then  multiply  by 
the  length  of  the  stack  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  feet  in  a  ton. 

2.  Add  base  to  over,  and  divide  the 
amount  by  four;  multiply  the  result  by 
itself;  multiply  the  product  by  the  length 
of  the  stack,  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
feet  in  a  ton. 

3.  Subtract  base  from  over  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  two;  multiply  the  quo- 
tient by  the  base  of  the  stack;  multiply 
this  product  by  the  length  of  the  stack, 
and  divide  by  the  number  of  feet  in  a  ton. 

Cubic  feet  in  a  ton  of  hay — 270  cubic 
feet  of  new  meadow  hay,  or  243  cubic  feet 
of  hay  from  old  stacks  will  weigh  a  ton; 
297  to  324  cubic  feet  of  dry  clover  weigh 
a  ton;  512  cubic  feet  of  oat  or  wheat  hay, 
in  California,  are  taken  for  a  ton;  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  Pacific  States  pur- 
chase hay  at  the  latter  figure,  and  use 
rule  No.  2  in  measuring  it. 


THE  ODOR  OF  KALE. 


Californians  who  have  had  trouble  feed- 
ing kale  to  milch  cows  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  at  the  recent  Oregon  Dairy 
Convention,  as  reported  by  the  Rural 
Spirit,  several  questions  were  asked  and 
considerable  discussion  of  kale  feeding 
brought  on.  Mr.  Townsend  said  kale 
should  not  be  fed  until  after  milking. 
Both  the  younger  and  elder  Mr.  Dickson 
told  of  their  experiences.  They  thought 
kale  should  not  be  fed.  less  than  half  an 
hour  before  milking.  Wm.  Schulmerick 
said  the  condenseries  preferred  the  feed- 
ing of  kale  to  silage,  and  Prof.  Kent 
told  how  it  had  been  fed  at  the  college 
without  bad  results.  Prof.  Risser  believed 
much  of  the  odor  produced  in  milk  from 
kale  was  on  account  of  badly  ventilated 
barns;  also  from  old,  rank,  or  soured 
kale.  All  agreed  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  use,  and  any  feed  that  might  taint 
milk  should  be  fed  after  or  during  milk- 
ing time,  and  not  awhile  before. 


SEWAGE  SLUDGE  AS  FERTIL- 
IZER. 


In  the  tanks  used  in  most  sewage  sys- 
tems, such  as  have  been  described  recent- 
ly  in  these  columns,  there  is  always  more 
or  less  solid  mater  known  as  sludge  that 
settles  and  remains  at  the  bottom.  In 
England  this  has  in  various  cities  been 
a  source  of  income  largely  as  fertilizer. 
In  one  town  the  grease,  which  makes  a 
good  part  of  the  sludge,  is  removed  and 
sold  for  $40  per  ton,  and  the  remainder, 
containing  two  parts  out  of  five  moisture, 
is  sold  for  fertilizer  at  $2.50  per  ton. 
The  removal  of  the  grease  should  im? 
prove  its  fertilizing  value  in  one  way  ex- 
cept that  the  application  of  the  heat 
drives  off  much  of  the  nitrogen  as  am- 
monia. In  another  town  the  sludge  is 
heated  to  drive  off  the  ammonia,  which 
as  the  sulphate,  is  sold  at  about  $70  per 
ton.  In  other  places  the  sludge  is  dried 
and  without  further  treatment  is  sold 
for  about  $5  per  ton,  having  a  value  as  a 
fertilizer  three  or  four  times  that  of  barn- 
yard manure. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


EE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


c 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


} 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telW  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 

Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Spray  Pumps  of  all  Kinds 

and  Spray  Goods. 
Spray  Nozzles,  Hose. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use. 
Gasoline  Engines,  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings, 
Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 
Sent!  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

159b  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Peace,  New  York. 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  — FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 

NO  BETTER  SEED 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Mushrooms  and  Toadstools. 


[By  W.  A.  Setchei.l,  Botanist,  in  Circular 
84  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station.] 

What  is  a  Toadstool? — The  answer  of 
the  botanist  is  that  a  toadstool  is  any  one 
of  the  fleshy  umbrella-shaped  fungi  which 
commonly  are  called  by  that  name  or  by 
the  name  of  "mushroom."  The  popular 
desire,  however,  seems  to  be  to  restrict 
the  name  "toadstool"  to  the  poisonous 
species  and  that  of  "mushroom"  to  the 
edible  species.  This  is,  however,  very 
unsatisfactory,  since  one  cannot  tell,  ex- 
cept by  trial,  whether  a  particular  toad- 
stool is  poisonous  or  not. 

Edible,  Innocent,  and  Poisonous  Toad- 
stool:.— A  few  toadstools  are  extremely 
poisonous,  a  considerable  number  are 
probably  slightly  poisonous,  most  toad- 
stools are  innocent,  i.  e.,  not  poisonous, 
and  some  of  the  innocent  species  are 
edible.  Edibility  implies  that  only  those 
innocent  species  which  are  of  fair  size, 
sulliciently  delicate  texture,  and  of  agree- 
able flavor  are  to  be  included  in  the  list. 

How  May  One  Tell  an  Innocent  from 
a  Poisonous  Toadstool? — The  popular 
mind  always  seeks  some  test  which  may 
be  applied.  Such  a  test  should,  of  course, 
be  decisive  and  of  uniform  result.  Many 
reputed  tests  pass  current  and  are  im- 
plicitly believed  in  by  some.  So  far  as 
is  known  there  is  no  single  test,  short 
possibly  of  chemical  analysis,  which  will 
give  results  of  any  value  whatsoever! 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  alleged 
tests  in  order  to  emphasize  their  unreli- 
ability and  their  danger. 

unreliable  tests. 

1.  The  so-called  "Silver  Test"  is  one 
most  prevalent.  It  is  believed  that  a 
silver  spoon  or  coin  placed  with  the  toad- 
stools while  cooking  will  demonstrate  by 
blackening  or  failure  to  blacken  whether 
the  toadstools  are  safe  to  eat  or  not.  It 
need  only  be  said  in  criticism  that  there 
are  both  poisonous  and  innocent  species 
which  act  alike  on  silver.  This  test  is 
therefore  of  no  value. 

2.  Some  say  that  if  the  outer  (upper) 
skin  of  the  top  of  the  toadstool  peels  off 
readily,  that  such  a  species  is  edible.  It 
may  be  said  that  certain  edible  species 


19  New  Varieties 
Ettersburg  Strawberries 


PRICE  LIST 


Ettersburg  No. 


80. 

84. 

91. 
111. 
112. 

76. 

94. 
114. 
116. 

79. 

71. 

89. 
121. 
108. 

93. 

88. 

75. 
200. 


Doz. 

100. 

$1.25 

$5.00 

1.15 

4.50 

1.00 

4.00 

1.15 

4.50 

1.15 

4.50 

1.15 

4.60 

1.25 

5.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.15 

4.50 

1.00 

4.00 

1.25 

5.00 

1.25 

5.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.15 

4.50 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.15 

4.50 

1.15 

4.50 

Rose  Ettersburg    1.15 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  all 
the  above  varieties. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Etterburg  Experimental  Place, 
Briceland  P.  O.,  Cal. 

TREES 

Write  tor  atrleea  oi  all  varieties  *f 
N  urtrr)  Stack. 
D*ilar  Strawberry  Plaata,  SB.**  aer  M. 
BnrktHk'i  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plaata, 
•S.M  per  19*. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPACT, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


will  "peel"  and  other  edible  species  will 
not  "peel."  Some  poisonous  species  also 
will  "peel."  So  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  this  "test." 

.!.  It  is  alleged  that  edible  toadstools 
while  raw  have  an  agreeable  flavor  when 
tested  (in  minute  quantities  as  a  rule) 
while  poisonous  species  are  bitter  or  pep- 
pery, or  even  disagreeable  in  flavor.  Some 
disagreeably  flavored  toadstools  are  inno- 
cent and  even  of  agreeable  flavor  when 
cooked,  while  some  others  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  reputed  poison- 
ous. The  most  poisonous  toadstools,  how- 
ever, are,  at  least,  not  at  all  disagreeable 
as  regards  the  flavor  of  the  raw  flesh. 
Consequently,  this  test  offers  no  certain 
way  to  distinguish  poisonous  from  inno- 
cent or  edible  toadstools. 

4.  When  one  breaks  open  a  toadstool 
oi  bruises  it,  it  may  change  color  or  it 
may  not.  Sometimes  the  change  is  to 
light  or  to  dark  blue,  sometimes  to  a  red- 
dish or  brownish  tint  of  darker  or  lighter 
hue.  This  may  or  may  not  be  significant, 
but  it  is  no  reliable  test  of  a  general 
character.  In  general,  any  decided  change 
of  color  should  arouse  suspicion,  but  the 
lack  of  it  gives  no  indication  whatsoever 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  toadstool. 

5.  Some  toadstools  when  broken  open 
show  a  milky  juice.  This  is  usually 
white  but  may  be  red,  orange,  or  blue. 
Some  such  toadstools  are  regarded  as  poi- 
sonous, others  are  well  known  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  some  are  delicious  eatinir. 
On  the  other  hand  the  lack  of  a  milky 
juice  is  no  evidence  of  either  non-poison- 
ous or  of  poisonous  character. 

6.  Many,  if  not  all,  toadstools  are 
liable  to  be  infested  by  insects,  whose 
larvae  are  often  so  abundant  within  the 
plant  (often  without  any  exterior  evi- 
dence of  it)  that  the  toadstools  are  fairly 
honeycombed  by  their  ravages.  Some 
take  this  an  as  indication  of  a  non-poi- 
sonous nature  on  the  part  of  the  toad- 
stool. Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  this  is  not  so,  but  that  the  insects 
attack  both  poisonous  and  non-poisonous 
species. 

more  certain  methods. 

There  are,  then,  no  tests  to  be  applied 
with  any  certainty  and  the  question  still 
before  us,  is:  How  may  one  tell  the  poi- 
sonous from  the  innocent  species?  There 
are  two  methods. 

I.  By  eating  them!  This  is,  however, 
a  tedious  process  and  one  attended  with 
more  or  less  danger.  It  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  especially  to  the  beginner. 
If  tried,  the  following  process  is  usually 
recommended.  A  very  small  bit  of  the 
raw  toadstool  is  chewed  but  none  of  the 
juice  swallowed.  If  after  24  hours  no 
disagreeable  result  is  experienced,  a  simi- 
lar bit  is  chewed  and  some  of  the  juice 
swallowed.  If  after  a  similar  interval,  no 
disagreeable  symptoms  result,  a  small 
piece  may  be  chewed  and  swallowed.  If 
nothing  suspicious  occurs  after  24  or  36 
hours,  a  fair  quantity  may  be  tested  by 
cooking  and  eating.  It  is  proper  to  warn 
the  novice  that  this  may  be  done  safely 
only  after  learning  to  distinguish  the 
most  poisonous  species  (especially  the 
species  of  Amanita  mentioned  later  on), 
since  of  some  of  these  it  needs  only  a 
very  small  piece  to  produce  serious  poi- 
sonous effects. 

II.  By  learning  of  the  experience  of 
others.  There  has  been  accumulated  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  innocent  or  poisonous  character  of 
toadstools.  While  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  complete  and  while  there  are 
certain  parts  of  it  about  which  there  is 
lack  of  agreement,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  toadstools  are  well  known  to  be 
either  poisonous  or  edible.  How  then  is 
one  to  avail  himself  of  this  knowledge? 


FOR  A  GENERAL 
SUMMER  and  WINTER. 
SPRAY  USE 

YEL-RO! 


Yel-Ros  will 
kill  the 
thrips  in  the  bud 
better  than  any 
other  spray. 

It  is  the  best  spray  for  general 
use  on  the  market.  When  you 
buy  any  brand  of 

Universal 
Orchard  Spray 

You  are  getting  a  preparation  made  by  experts  especially  for 
its  individual  purpose.  The  manager  of  our  insecticide  depart- 
ment was  formerly  entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  entomologists  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  also  highly  recommend  our  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  and  Distillate  Oil  Emulsion.  They  are  without 
a  rival  for  their  particular  purpose. 

Send  25  cents  today  for  our  1 91 3  Spraying  Calendar. 
It  tells  just  what  to  do  for  all  insect  and  fungus  troubles 
on  the  Pacific.  Coast.    It  is   worth  many  times  its  cost. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILL50NS 
WONDER 

WALNUTS 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX. 
ISTENCE. 

THE     EARLIEST     HEAVY     BEARER. — The 

original  tree,  now  11  years  old,  has  borne  9 
successive  crops.  Trees  now  5  years  old  have 
borne  5  crops  of  nnta  (6  years  from  grafting). 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


ALSO   GENUINE  FRANO.UETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  atock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO..  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravennteln 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Belleflenr 
Yellow  Transparent 
Wtahe  Astrachan 


Red  Aatracban 
Arkanaaa  Black 

Red  Jane 

W.  W.  Pearmaln 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Stayman  Wlnesap 


Rome  Beanty 
Alexander 
Spitienberg 
Ben  Davla 
Blark  Ben 
Delicious 
MliiMourl  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  Income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREES,  SHRUBBERY  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plana  aai  Saeclacatlan*  Paralanea. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL.. 


If  you  want  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 
STOCK,  and  want  to  save  money,  just 
write  us;  we  will  show  you  how. 

We  grow  a  full  line,  reliable  stocks — 
Apples,  Peara,  Cherries,  Prunes,  peaches, 
Berrlea,  etc. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO.. 
Carlton,  Oregon. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  In- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  in  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN   HILL,  Cal. 


March  8,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 


Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  Ls  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG&W00D 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
offices. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW. 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Jlyro. 
BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES,  BLEN- 
HEIM AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

FRANftUETTE,  MAYETTE  AND 
PLACENTIA  GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

10,000  Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms, 
Roses. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  hlgh-tcrnde 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalnma,  Cal. 


By  studying  the  toadstools  and  the  vari- 
ous books  written  on  the  subject.  Much 
that  is  reliable  and  satisfactory  may  be 
learned  in  this  way.  One  must  learn  to 
know  the  various  kinds  of  toadstools  as 
one  learns  to  known  the  ordinary  plants 
of  hill  and  forest  and  garden. 

DISTINGUISHING    MARKS    OP  DIFFERENCE 
AMONG  TOADSTOOLS. 

I.  In  general,  each  toadstool  possesses 
an  upper  flattened  horizontal  structure 
which  is  usually  called  the  "cap,"  or 
botanically,  the  "pileus,"  and  a  stalk, 
botanically  called  the  "stipe."  In  some 
cases,  the  stalk  or  stipe  fits  into  a  swol- 
len cup-like  structure  at  the  base  which 
is  called  the  "volva."  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  volva  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance;  consequently  in 
studying  toadstools  one  should  be  careful 
to  obtain  the  very  base.  Many  toadstools 
have  a  sort  of  ring  or  collar  encircling 
the  stipe  somewhere  between  the  base 
and  the  pileus. 

II.  Structures  of  very  great  importance 
are  those  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cap  or  pileus.  This  portion  of  the  pileus 
is  called  the  "hymenium."  By  the  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  hymenium, 
toadstools  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Hymenium  smooth.  There  are  not 
many  toadstools  in  this  group  and  few  of 
them  of  a  texture  sufficiently  soft  to  al- 
low of  eating.  There  are  no  poisonous 
species  known  in  this  group. 

2.  Hymenium  spiny.  These  are  called 
"Hedgehog  Toadstools  or  Mushrooms." 
The  species  possible  of  being  eaten  are 
few  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  is  known, 
is  poisonous. 

3.  Hymenium  porose.  The  hymenium 
in  the  toadstools  of  this  group  is  made  up 
of  closely  crowded  tubes,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  pileus, 
as  may  be  seen  by  breaking  the  pileus 
open.  It  is  the  mouths  or  openings  of 
these  tubes  which  give  the  surface  of  the 
hymenium  its  porous  or  spongy  appear- 
ance. There  are  many  species  in  this 
group;  some  are  innocent  and  some  are 
poisonous.  They  are  all  to  be  avoided  by 
the  beginner  until  he  has  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  descriptions  or 
pictures  in  the  books  or  has  had  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  pointed  out  by  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  them. 

4.  Hymenium  made  up  of  "gills."  "Gills" 
are  flattened,  knife-blade-like  structures 
radiating  out  from  the  center  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  pileus  or  cap  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. Some  extend  from  the  place  where 
the  stipe  joins  the  under  side  of  the 
pileus  to  the  circumference,  while  shorter 
ones  extend  from  some  point  farther  out 
to  the  circumference.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  toadstools  are  of  this  fourth 
class  and  are  called  "Agarics."  The 
Agarics  are  divided  into  5  subclasses  by 
the  color  of  their  spores.  In  order  to 
determine  the  color  of  their  spores  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  pileus  (which 
should  be  fairly  young  and  fresh)  from 
the  stipe  and  place  it,  hymenium-side 
down,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  preferably  of 
a  light  gray,  brown,  or  blue.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  cover  the  pileus  with  a  tumb- 
ler or  dish  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  dry- 
ing. In  from  one  hour  to  several,  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  the  spores,  which  are 
the  minute  bodies  from  which  the  toad- 
stools grow  again,  will  be  expelled  from 
the  surface  of  the  gills  onto  the  paper  in 
such  quantity  as  to  indicate  the  color. 
The  colors  are  as  follows : 

(a)  White.  The  majority  of  Agarics 
are  in  this  subclass.  Those  of  this  sub- 
class having  a  cup  or  swollen  bulb  at  the 
base  accompanied  by  a  ring  half  to  three- 
quarters  up  the  stipe  are  to  be  avoided, 
for  these  belong  to  the  species  of  Amanita 
and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most 
poisonous  of  toadstools.    Those  of  this 


subclass  having  the  solid  portion  of  the 
pileus  thin  in  proportion  to  the  gills  and 
in  which  the  gills  are  nearly  all  of  equal 
length  are  to  be  avoided,  especially  if  the 
top  of  the  pileus  is  bright  colored.  Avoid 
also  all  of  this  subclass  having  a  milky 
juice,  unless  the  juice  is  reddish.  Other 
white-spored  Agarics  may  be  eaten,  at 
least  cautiously  at  first. 

(b)  Black.  Black-spored  Agarics  are 
all  innocent  and  especially  those  in  which 
the  gills,  when  old,  change  into  inky  fluid. 
They  are  to  be  eaten,  however,  before  the 
gills  turn  black. 

(c)  Ochre.  In  these  the  spores  are  yel- 
lowish or  rusty  brown.  None  of  the 
species  is  reputed  poisonous. 

(d)  Brown.  The  spores  are  dark  brown 
or  purplish  brown.  The  common  mush- 
room, with  gills  which  are  pink  changing 
to  purplish  black,  and  with  a  distinct  ring 
on  the  stipe,  belongs  here  and  is  edible 
as  are  most  of  the  species.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  under  suspicion. 

(e)  Rose  or  Red.  Some  of  the  pink- 
spored  forms  are  under  suspicion,  but 
those  with  deep  red  spores  and  a  volva, 
but  without  a  ring,  are  edible. 

W  HAT  TO  AVOID. 

1,  All  toadstools  in  the  young  or  "but- 
ton" stage.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  except  after  long  exper- 
ience, some  poisonous  species  from  some 
edible  species. 

2.  Avoid  all  those  with  pores  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  until  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance teaohes^the  difference  between 
edible  and  poisonous  varieties. 

.'{.  Avoid  all  species  with  gills,  white 
spores,  a  ring,  and  a  volva  or  bulb-like 
base.  The  most  poisonous  species  are  in 
this  group.  * 

4.  Avoid  those  having  a  milky  juice 
unless  the  milk  is  red. 

5.  Avoid  those  having  the  cap  thin  in 
comparison  with  the  gills,  especially  if 
they  are  bright  colored. 

(!.  Avoid  all  toadstools  which  are  not 
strictly  fresh  since  decay  sometimes 
greatly  increases  poisonous  substances. 
By  following  these  rules  implicitly  one 
may  avoid  the  most  poisonous  kinds,  but 
the  novice  should  experiment  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Toadstools. — In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  even  the 
most  nutritious  toadstools  are  of  little 
nutritive  value  but  are  valuable  as  food 
accessories  or  condiments,  not,  in  any 
wise,  as  substitutes  for  the  meat  or  veget- 
able ordinarily  consumed. 


SOUR  ORANGE  GUMMOSIS  CURE 


From  Italy  there  comes  a  bulletin 
which  tells  of  the  value  of  sour  orange 
stock  for  citrus  trees  which  are  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  gummosis,  and  also  to  the 
practice  of  inserting  sour  orange  buds  be- 
neath the  wounds  of  trees  already  attack- 
ed by  gummosis.  These  buds,  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  for  2  or  3  years,  appear 
to  arrest  the  disease  and  the  wound  be- 
comes calloused  over.  When  the  buds 
become  too  rank  in  growth  they  are  re- 
moved and  the  operation  is  repeated  by 
starting  1  or  2  new  sour  orange  buds  be- 
low the  wound.  This  method  is  of  special 
value  for  renewing  old  lemon  trees. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fnncy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

>,  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


^ZMnoju.  ^jgjngJz.  j^gMnajs. 


ORANGE 

SEED 

Sour — Sweet 


The  killing  frosts  have 
made  a  clear  field  for 
growers  of  citrus  nursery 
stock.  The  great  demand 
for  seeds  suggests  that 
reservations  be  made  at 
the  earlest  possible  date. 

Prices  are  bound  to 
advance  with  the  season. 

Our  Sour  Seed  is  Flori- 
da and  Cuba  grown,  and 
is  most  carefully  selected 
by  our  own  men.  The 
Sweet  is  California  Stock 
from  the  very  best  dis- 
tricts. 

Place  your  order  imme- 
diately with  the  reliable 
house,  and  you  will  get 
seed  of  the  very  highest 
germination. 


Mark  Letter  Dept.  o 


Seed  6  Plant  co. 

EsTobhihed  1671 
3Z6O28-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 
Los  Angeles  .  California 


^iTnoJs-  ^imoin.  ^imsin-  ^imsin 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  in  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  ls  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


i  no  nnn Sour  °ranflc 

1VW7UUV  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valencl  as  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  I 
R.  D.   1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Rclla, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


L  I  IVI  E 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733   Merchants   Exchange  Bid*., 
San  Francisco. 
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Why  Is  Beef  Best? 


Abrani  Renick,  General  Manager  Amer- 
ican Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
argues  for  the  beef  crop  as  follows: 

I'nder  present  conditions  the  overhead 
expenses  of  operating  a  farm,  the  scarc- 
ity and  high  price  of  farm  or  unskilled 
labor  make  it  necessary  that  our  farms 
yield  to  a  greater  gross  income.  To  ac- 
romplish  this  result  it  is  necessary  to 
both  practice  economy  and  introduce  bet- 
ter methods  in  farming.  The  average 
man  who  lives  on  and  operates  a  farm 
should  not  be  designated  as  a  farmer, 
but  rather  as  a  land  pirate  -  or  soil 
miner;  as  a  land  pirate  he  is  transi- 
tory, he  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting what  he  can  from  the  soil  without 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  difTerinfr  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. AH  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SENT!  FOK  OT-R  TOW  CATAI.Ofl  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS,   AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY     PUMP  CO. 
2\    West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Ea«tcrn  Fsi-fciry.  ft.roa.  Ohio 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POINDEXTF.R,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded If  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


regard  for  the  future  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  acts.  When  the  farm 
fails  to  yield  a  revenue  he  sells  and 
moves  to  another.  The  miner  plows  and 
tills  the  crops  that  he  can  sell  to  the 
greatest  advantage  off  the  farm,  never 
thinking  or  caring  for  the  future  or  the 
advantages  of  rotating,  the  growing  of 
clover  and  turning  the  crop  back  to  the 
hungry  soil  of  the  feeding  of  all  crops 
back  on  the  farm  which  produced  them. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  breed  and  feed 
live  stock.  Statistical  information  does 
not  make  the  impression  usually  that  It 
should,  and  we  often  fail  to  appreciate 
the  full  meaning  and  importance  of  a  few 
figures  when  they  are  merely  to  express 
a  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  bf  a 
certain  product.  This  I  believe  is  true 
regarding  the  statistics  that  are  now  be- 
ing so  freely  used  in  expressing  the 
great  shortage  in  beef  cattle.  When  you 
say  that  our  population  has  increased  26% 
in  the  last  ten  years  and  that  we  only 
have  four-fifths  as  many  cattle  as  we 
had  ten  years  ago,  or  a  loss  of  20%,  the 
real  significance  of  these  are  not  appre- 
ciated. With  an  estimated  immigration 
of  1,400,000  people  to  our  shores  in  1913, 
and  estimating  our  natural  increase 
GOO.OOO  more,  what  provisions  are  the 
farmers  making  to  feed  this  additional 
2,000.000  people? 

Canada,  with  a  very  short  grazing  sea- 
son, extreme  winters  and  the  lack  of 
corn,  can  never  furnish  us  or  interfere 
with  our  home  market.  Mexico,  prac- 
tically a  barren  waste  from  a  revolution 
that  has  destroyed  her  cattle  industry  and 
is  still  in  progress,  is  not  holding  out 
any  hope  for  relief.  Argentina  can  find 
a  more  profitable  market  for  her  surplus 
meat  in  European  markets,  and  if  this 
nation  is  to  have  more  beef  it  must  be 
bred  and  matured  in  the  great  corn  belt 
States.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  good 
Shorthorn  bull  and  to  secure  the  best  lot 
of  good  Shorthorn  cows  or  their  grades 
that  you  can  commence  to  grow  and  to 
send  to  market  each  year  a  load  or  more 
of  market  toppers.  It  is  the  concensus 
of  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  judge  that  in  no  time  within  the  next 
five  years  will  a  well  bred  and  properly 
fed  steer  at  20  months  old  bring  less 
than  $100  on  the  Chicago  market.  Buy 
a  few  good  cows  now,  reduce  your  farm 
expenses  by  cultivating  less,  grow  more 
pasture  and  mature  all  the  cattle  you 
breed  by  feeding  the  grain  you  produce 
on  the  farm,  thereby  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  your  farm  and  your  animal 
profits.  Never  in  the  history  of  our 
country  did  the  future  hold  out  such 
prospects  as  at  present  for  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  prime  beef. 


VALUE  OF  AN  APPETITE. 

The  value  of  an  appetite  in  a  dairy  cow, 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  make  good 
use  of  the  food  consumed,  is  shown  in 
some  work  done  at  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station.  Two  Jersey  cows  from  the 
same  sire  were  both  found  to  digest  their 
food  equally  well  and  to  need  the  same 
amount  for  their  maintenance,  but  one 
ate  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  again 
as  her  half  sister.  The  difference  came 
out  in  the  fact  that  the  cow  with  the  big 
appetite  put  all  of  the  feed  over  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  her  up  into  milk  manu- 
facture and  so  had  her  milking  equipment 
going  at  a  fine  lick  all  the  time.  The 
other  cow  had  less  surplus  feed  to  turn 
into  milk,  and  so  gave  much  less  profit 
to  the  owner. 

Cow  No.  1  produced  8,522.9  lbs.  of  milk, 
testing  5.51  per  cent  fat,  or  about  469  lbs. 
of  fat  in  the  year,  while  the  second  gave 
but  3,188.9  lbs.  of  5.31  per  cent  milk,  or 
169  lbs.  of  fat  a  year,  about  the  average 
production  in  California. 


Not  for  Foliage 


A  study  of  the  formulas  of  fertilizers  often 
recommended   for  fruits  would  give  the  idea 
that  foliage  and  rapid  growth  is  what  you  seek. 
The  most  of  them  lack  fruit-producing 

POTASH 

Any  fertilizer  for  fruits  should  contain  at  least  12  per  cent, 
available  Potash.  The  only  Potash  Salts  that  are  safe  for 
citrus  fruits  are  Sulfate  of  Potash  and  Sulfate  of  Potash 
Magnesia  {Jouble  manure  salt). 

Applications  of  such  a  fertilizer  should  besin  at  plantinc  and 
continue  dunnR  the  life  of  the  tree.  Ii  moans  earlier  and  loncer 
bearing,  lamer  yields,  better  grades  and  shipping  quality,  and  a 
hard,  solid,  growth  o{  wood.    In  all  these  wavs  Potash  Pays. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  12  per  cent.  Potash  brands  or 
Potash  Salts,  write  to  us  for  prices.  We  will  sell  anv  amonnt  from 
a  200-lh  bag.  up.  Write  now  for  fertilizer  formulas  and  how  to 
make  them  for  Fruit  Culture,  and  special  free  pamphlet.  Oranxe 
Culture.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

42  Broadway.  New  York  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Bide..  New  Orleans    San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Bank  &  Trnst  Bldg..  Bavannah      Empire  Bldg..  Atlanta 


FRANQUETTE  AND  MAYETTE  WALNUT  TREES 

grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  "Root.  Frost-proof,  blight-proof. 
Fill  well  and  bear  well.  Good  money  makers.  We  carry  the  Wiltz 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  Franquette.  Both  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.   Prices  25c  up. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  145  N.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  III  IT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
\1M'.S,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PALMS,  EUCALYPTUS,  ETC.,  AT 

Eastern  Prices 

All  California  grown  and  first 
class. 


10    *n,,,n'e    special   offer.  Potted 
Acacias,   Eucalyptus,  Peppers, 
Cypress,    Ferns,    Smtliix  and 
$1.00  Bulbs. 


Write  for  special  offers  and  price 
list.  We  have  the  best  Eucalyptus 
in  the  state  and  issue  a  special 
booklet,  sent  free. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

LLYOD   R.   TAYLOR,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  beat 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully lined  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DUR TRAPPER "5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


'Send  lOo  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  only. 
MODERN  METHODS  OF  TRAPPING.  GoverD- 
mentcxperts1  secrets.    AS  DIFFEREWT  FROM  OLD  METHODS 

■Ma  automobile  la  from  asianccoach.  In.xSln. 
1B0 Illustrated  pases,  also  Is  a  FAMILY  DOCTOR  BOOK, 

ALMANAC.WEATHKK  I  IIAKT  and  MKMnllAMH 'M 
BOOK.  WklTE  THE  OLD  SQUARE  PEAI.  HOUSE 
WEIL  BROS.  8.  CO..  Ba  A-62,  FT.  WAYNE.  IMP. 


French  Prunes 

on  peach  root 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

on  Cal.  Black  root. 

ALMONDS,  ASSORTED 

on  bitter  almond  root. 


SHIPPING  PEARS 

on  pear  root. 


Write  for  Discounts 

also  general  assortment. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Company 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  1'UIK  ACREAGE. 
9-000  per  acre  can  be  ninile. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
Ml  I  imi  l :  vi  :  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT.  CACTUS, 
AM'ARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WACXER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USB  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
O.  A.  SNOW,  Llncaln  Ave.,  San  J*ae,  Cal. 
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Starting  With  Hogs. 


Newton  H.  Peer  gives  the  Rural  Spirit 
an  outline  of  suggestion  and  exhortation 
in  connection  with  beginning  with  pure 
bred  hogs: 

The  Stock.  —  Having  decided  upon 
blooded  stock,  a  modest  beginning  will 
doubtless  consist  in  the  purchase  of  a 
sow  or  two  already  bred.  Unless  several 
sows  are  procured  at  the  outset,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  herd  boar  should  be  deferred 
until  after  the  first  litter,  thus  rendering 
the  boar  eligible  for  service  not  only  upon 
the  original  dam,  but  her  gilts  as  well. 
The  foundation  of  the  herd  thus  formed 
should  be  selected  with  the  most  careful 
judgment.  If  the  new  breeder  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  favorite  strains  of  the 
breed,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  his 
safest  way  is  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  some  older  breeder,  the  reputa- 
tion and  standing  of  whom,  and  whose 
stock  is  such  as  absolutely  guarantees 
the  conscientious  and  capable  fulfillment 
of  the  order.  If  the  buyer  makes  his  own 
selections,  he  should  insist  upon  getting 
"some  pig,  as  well  as  pedigree."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  individual  hog  should 
be  so  attractive  as  to  warrant  its  pur- 
chase, unless  its  ancestry  traces  to  those 
that  have  a  recognized  standing  in  the 
history  of  the  breed.  The  best  is  none 
too  good;  and  while  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  extravagant  prices  must 
be  paid  for  fancy  individuals  of  show- 
yard  quality,  it  does  mean  that  no 
beginning  is  warranted  except  with  good 
specimens,  of  breeding  lines  that  have 
been  proven  to  be  popular  and  profitable. 
"Like  begets  like,"  in  hogs  as  in  every 
other  form  of  life;  and  little  satisfaction 
or  success  is  likely  to  come  to  the  man 
who  builds  his  herd  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  indifferent  or  obscure  breeding. 

Farrowing. — The  sow  should  be  selected 
from  a  large,  strong  litter,  and  from  a 
dam  whose  disposition  and  characteris- 
tics constitute  her  a  good  mother.  While 
we  frequently  read  extended  descriptions 
of  what  an  ideal  sow  should  be  like,  I 
think  it  can  be  well  summed  up  by  saying 
that  she  must  be  long  and  broad  from  end 
to  end,  it  being  very  essential  that  her 
loins  and  hams  carry  the  same  width  as 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Proline, 
Bungarian,  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts,  Cherries,  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


FREE!  BOOK 

A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L,.  H.  Day,  Horticul- 
tural Expert, 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchardist 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
3S3C  Perntta  Street    -         Oakland.  Cal. 


her  shoulders;  she  must  be  deep  from 
her  slightly  arched  back  to  her  belly  line; 
she  must  stand  on  good  feet  and  legs, 
with  ample  bone  to  safely  carry  a  heavy 
body.  Particularly  in  Berkshires,  the 
ideal  show  hog  has  certain  prescribed 
qualities  of  head,  face,  ears,  markings, 
etc.,  and  while  it  affords  the  greatest 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  breeder  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  produce  a  pig  car- 
rying all  these  various  fine  points,  it  is 
far  more  important  to  produce  a  pig  that 
will,  with  proper  care  and  feed,  season- 
ably result  in  a  large,  strong,  smooth  hog 
of  finest  quality  of  meat. 

A  sow  at  breeding  time  should  be  in 
the  best  of  condition,  and  if  a  gilt,  should 
thereafter  be  kept  growing  nicely,  or  if  a 
matured  sow,  should  be  made  to  well  hold 
her  own.  Bred  sows  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  too  fat,  as  it  is  likely  to 
produce  trouble  at  farrowing  time,  and 
besides,  weakened  litters  are  almost  sure 
to  result.  Plenty  of  exercise  is  another 
essential  item  in  a  bred  sow's  diet.  Her 
rations,  particularly  a  short  time  before 
farrowing,  should  be  milk-producing,  so 
as  to  properly  prepare  her  for  her  com- 
ing youngsters. 

Taming  the  Sows. — It  is  well  for  the 
herdsman  to  get  into  the  pens  and  be 
with  the  bred  sows  considerably,  always 
treating  them  with  greatest  gentleness. 
The  kindness  thus  shown  will  relieve  the 
sows  of  fear  or  restlessness,  if  at  farrow- 
ing time  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
herdsman  to  assist  them.  The  farrowing 
pen  should  not  be  over-bedded,  for  there 
is  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
pigs  to  burrow,  increasing  the  danger  of 
their  being  crushed  by  the  mother.  A 
projection  about  eight  inches  wide  from 
the  wall,  and  a  like  distance  from  the 
floor,  is  always  a  cheap  and  simple  way 
of  saving  many  pigs  from  being  laid  upon. 
A  little  warm  water  with  a  slight  amount 
of  bran  or  shorts  added,  is  all  that  should 
be  given  the  sow  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  farrowing.  Thereafter  her 
feed  can  be  increased  gradually  for  ten 
days,  when  she  should  be  brought  to  a 
full  feed,  which  should  be  calculated  to 
make  milk.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
breeder  should  raise  his  own  feed,  for 
otherwise  much  that  should  be  profit  will 
go  to  pay  for  high-priced  millstuff.  If  one 
raises  wheat  and  is  located  near  a  mill, 
he  can  readily  secure  bran  and  shorts. 
Otherwise  crushed  wheat  and  rye  well 
soaked,  but  not  fermented,  make  a  most 
excellent  feed.  If  milk  can  be  had,  it 
should  always  be  fed,  regardless  of  what 
else  is  used. 

Handling  the  Pigs. — When  the  pigs  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  they  will  begin 
to  eat  some  with  the  mother,  and  should 
then  be  provided  with  a  small  trough,  so 
arranged  that  they  can  feed  without  mo- 
lestation from  her.  The  pigs  should  be 
weaned  at  six  to  eight  weeks'  old,  and,  if 
available,  the  extra  milk  ration,  which 
should  be  started  just  before  weaning, 
should  be  liberally  continued,  so  that  no 
break  in  the  progress  of  the  pigs'  growth 
will  be  caused  by  the  weaning.  The  prac- 
tical breeder  while  raising  his  pigs  will 
ever  have  in  mind  that  they  are  destined 
to  be  breeding  stock,  and  will  accordingly 
so  feed  and  care  for  them  as  will  best 
stimulate  and  bring  forth  their  reproduc- 
tive qualities.  They  should  not  be 
crowded  with  too  much  fat-producing 
food,  and  in  this  connection  1  might  say 
that  buyers  are  frequently  too  anxious  to 
secure  great  weight  in  young  breeding 
stock.  This  is  desirable  only  in  show 
hogs.  One  should  not  choose  the  young 
sow  or  boar  made  heavy  by  too  much  fat, 
but  rather  one  of  large  frame  that  has 
had  an  all-round  steady,  healthy  growth 
and  development. 


IT  PAYS 

TO  DEAL  WITH  A 
RELIABLE  NURSERY 


i 


Our  large  capital,  over  28 
years'  experience,  and 
known  reliability  to  thou- 
sands of  eustoiners  all  over 
the  country,  insure  your 
receiving  only  the  best 
quality  stock.  We  pack  . 
carefully  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Place  Your  Orders  With  Us  Now. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  wait  until  the  last  minute.  Let  us 
know  what  you  are  figuring  on  planting  this  year 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  free  of  charge. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing,  to  get  our  suggestions  and 
may  save  you  lots  of  time  and  money. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  any  subject  pertaining' 
to  our  business. 

We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties of 

CITRUS  AND  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES,  NUTS 
EVERGREENS,  PALMS  AND  ROSES 

CLIMBING  AND  TRAILING  PLANTS 
DECORATIVE  SHRUBS,  EUCALYPTUS 

SHADE  TREES,  CYPRESS,  ETC. 


ALMONDS 

Ask  for  special  prices. 
We  have  a  heavy  stock, 
A  No.  1  in  all  leading 
sorts,  such  as  I  X  L,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Drake's  Seed- 
lings. Nonpareil,  Eureka. 
Peerless. 

Stock  heeled  in  on  our 
packing  grounds  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 


WALNUTS 

We  call  your  special  at- 
tention to  our  stock  of 
the  leading  grafted  va- 
rieties, such  as  Mayette, 
Franquette,  Concord. 

See  us  before 
you  purchase. 


WRIT  F 

TODAY 
FOR 


FREE 


ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

INCORPORATED 
Paid  up  capital  $200,000.  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

BOX  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Kig  Trees 


We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  complete  stock  of 


We  grow 


PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS — 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  615, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Reliable  Three. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinex,  Cal. 
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The  Holstein-Friesia'n  at  Home. 


The  British  lioistein  Cattle  Society 
recently  visited  t lie  province  of  Friesland , 
purl  of  Holland,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  native  country  of  the  breed. 
The  cattle  were  famous  in  the  time  of 
Casar,  and  mention  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  .Tacitus.  From  this 
small  area  they  have  spread  all  over  the 
sdobe.  In  America  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  has  registered  over  225,000 
head;  in  South  Africa,  where  they  are 
known  as  Friesian,  fresh  blood  is  con- 
tinually being  Imported  for  improvement 
of  the  breed  and  crossing  with  the  native 
cattle;  in  New  Zealand,  famous  for  its 
dairying,  they  find  great  favor,  and  they 
have  been  imported  into  Australia,  South 
America,  Austria  and  Japan. 

Twenty  members  of  the  society  landed 
at  the  Hook  of  Holland  early  on  Monday, 
the  26th  of  August,  in  a  drenching  rain. 
The  downpour  did  not  however  entirely 
obliterate  the  flat  landscape,  and  we 
were  able,  thanks  to  the  leisurely  prog- 
ress of  the  Dutch  trains,  to  take  in  fairly 
well  its  chief  features — -the  rich  pastures 
on  heavy  clay  soil,  divided  by  innumer- 
able dykes  into  sections  of  2-10  acres,  the 
windmills  continually  pumping  out  the 
dykes,  the  neat  homesteads,  dwelling 
house  and  cow  byres  and  barn  all  under 
one  roof,  and  thousands  of  black  and 
white  cattle  dotted  over  the  pastures.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how  the  latter  im- 
proved in  size  and  marking  the  further 
north  we  went.  Spottiness,  blazes  right 
down  the  face,  pink  and  black  muzzles 
disappeared;  and  as  we  approached  Leeu- 
warden  the  uniform  type  was  a  large- 
framed  animal  with  black  neck,  head 
and  muzzle,  white  star  on  the  forehead, 
large  patches  of  black  and  white  with 
even  margins  on  the  body,  black  on  the 
hind-quarters  and  upper  half  of  the  tail 
and  four  white  legs  or  feet. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  the  rain 
ceased,  and  we  were  able  to  inspect  in 
comparative  comfort  some  500  head  of 
this  noted  breed  tied  up  for  exhibition  in 
the  paved  market  place.  And  a  grand 
show  they  made,  of  such  uniform  good 
quality  that  we  began  humbly  in  our 
minds  to  go  over  the  many  members  of 
our  own  herds  that  we  now,  for  the  first 
time,  realized  would  have  to  be  weeded 
out.  The  massive  bulls  seemed  to  be  as 
quiet  as  the  cows.  They  were  led  in 
and  out  of  the  crowd  for  the  most  part 
by  an  ordinary  halter,  and  where  one  was 
occasionally  held  by  a  staff  the  crowd 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  9fi2. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


respectfully  fell  back,  judging  that  here 
at  any  rate  dangerous  temper  lurked.  A 
magnificent  old  bull  of  eleven  years  was 
champion,  not  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  by  any  means,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
fathered  more  prize  stock  than  any  other 
bull  in  Holland.  And  a  few  days  after 
the  show  he  would  be  found  quietly 
tethered  on  his  pasture  by  a  slender  rope. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  showers,  the  sun 
shone,  at  intervals,  and  we  were  able  to 
visit  certain  noted  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  farms  vary  in  size  from  about 
60-200  acres:  about  one-third  is  grazed, 
and  the  rest  cut  for  hay  as  many  as  three 
times  in  the  season,  and  perhaps  ensilage 
made  as  well.  On  one  farm,  65  cows,  25 
yearling  heifers,  3  service  bulls  and  45 
calves,  as  well  as  about  50  sheep  and 
lambs_  and  6  horses,  were  being  main- 
tained on  187  acres.  Such  land,  com- 
mands a  high  rent,  generally  about  £5 
an  acre.  The  sheep  are  a  milking  breed, 
and  the  milk  is  used  in  the  rearing  of 
calves.  The  cows  are  wisely  milked  at 
equal  intervals,  4  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  The 
milk  is  weighed  and  tested  for  butter  fat 
by  a  certificated  milk  controller  once  a 
fortnight.  The  milk  is  mostly  sent  to  a 
local  co-operative  butter  or  cheese  fac- 
tory, where  the  milk  is  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  The 
farmer  gets  back  gratis  70  per  cent  of  the 
whey  and  12  per  cent  of  the  butter-milk. 

The  cows  are  kept  entirely  indoors 
from  the  beginning  of  November  until 
early  in  May  when  they  are  turned  out 
to  grass.  In  the  winter  they  get  plenty 
of  hay  and  various  meals — barley,  linseed- 
cake,  cake  and  soya  bean.  In  summer 
they  obtain  grass  only.  Calves  are  taken 
from  their  dams  immediately  after  birth. 
For  the  first  three  days  they  are  fed  three 
times  a  day  with  the  dam's  milk,  after- 
wards twice  a  day  till  they  are  three 
weeks  old.  Later  on  butter-milk  and 
whey  are  added  and  finally  the  time 
comes  for  pasture  only. 

The  cow  houses  seen  were  mostly  of 
the  older  type  with  a  low  roof  necessi- 
tated by  the  immense  store  of  hay  above, 
which  is  all  one  with  the  hay  stacked  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  barn.  The  cow 
house  is  really  a  room  of  the  dwelling, 
and  is  kept  as  spotlessly  clean  as  any  of 
the  latter.  Its  windows  even  are  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner  with  small 
muslin  curtains  tied  up  with  ribbon. 
There  is  generally  a  window  into  the  cow 
house  from  the  bedroom  of  the  farmer, 
so  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  the 
night,  in  a  moment  he  can  see  what  it  is. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  cows  were 
all  out,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  in  the 
winter  when  the  byres  were  full  they 
must  be  hot  and  insufficiently  ventilated. 
Also  the  gutter  seemed  unnecessarily 
deep,  though  not  dangerous,  as  one  rope 
prevents  the  cow  going  too  far  forward 
and  another  prevents  her  slipping  back 
into  the  butter  below.  In  the  newer 
buildings  the  gutters  are  not  so  deep,  and 
the  roofs  were  far  more  lofty,  as  the  hay 
was  not  stacked  aDove  but  conveyed  to 
the  cows  by  a  tram-line  down  the  center 
of  the  shed. 

At  one  farm  specially  famed  for  its  fine 
herd,  the  cows  had  averaged  over  1,000 
gallons  per  cow  per  annum  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  the  butter  fat  36  per  cent. 
This  is  sufficient  testimony  that  large 
quantity  does  not  imply  bad  quality,  and 
that  the  milk  of  the  Dutch  cow  is  not  so 
poor  as  is  often  supposed.  Probably  the 
fact  that  the  milk  is  unusually  white  has 
given  rise  to  this  popular  fallacy,  but  the 
whiteness  is  due  to  the  extreme  smallness 
of  the  fat  globule,  and  it  is  this  same 
smallness  of  fat  globule  that  renders  the 
milk  so  easily  digestible,  and  therefore, 
valuable  for  infants;  and  also  specially 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore.  C.  W.  BOWER 8,  Sacramento. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

I-KHCHEROIV,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
MURE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
•  'ireot  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
^  e  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
nnd  best  lot  of  hea.y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West  If 
>ou  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
■  all.  .is  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  l'lrm  In  the  United  Statea  Durlns 

the  Last  Year. 

i.nMRnr!rel^C«tt;  ^"V""^".  Nati  B,ank;  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank.  Port- 
land. Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo.  Davis.  Cal 


An  Up-to-date 
dairy  barn 
means  bigger 

IT   lilts  . 


Is 
Your 
Barn  Up-to-Date? 

Modern  dairying  demands  modern 
barn  equipment.  In  this  age  a  mod- 
ern barn  is  a  necessity.  It  saves 
money,  time,  work  and  worry.  Write 
us  to-day  and  learn  all  about 


500  Plans  of 
U  p-to-date 
barns  sent  free 
of  charge. 


LOUDEN'S 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers 

We  will  tell  you  how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help  you  design 
improvements  and  give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans  of  up-to-date 
barns  all  over  the  country. 

Write  NOW  and  learn  what  is  possible  in   modern  barn  equipment. 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


70  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THIS  FENCE  V 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


IS 

Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Contracts 
Taken 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 


822  E.  Main  St 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE3  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  111)1  SK. 

.    PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-dare  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes.  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2hi  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Pure  Breds  and  Grades  for  the  Dairy. 


President  Shrock  of  the  Oregon 
Dairymen's  Association  at  the  last  con- 
vention of  that  organization  made  an 
annual  address  which  was  certainly  not 
dull — to  say  the  least  of  it.  A  part  of  his 
talk  was  about  pure  breds  and  grades  in 
this  way: 

"I  wish  at  this  time  to  congratulate 
the  breeders  of  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  of 
our  state  in  their  success  in  placing  their 
animals  in  the  advanced  registry.  This 
shows  true  dairy  progressiveness.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  but  one  breeder  in  the 
state  made  any  effort  to  provide  his  cus- 
tomers with  authenticated  records  of 
production.  From  all  other  herds  bull 
calves  were  purchased  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  female  ancestors' 
production.  Now  nearly  every  breeder 
of  any  note  has  the  major  portion  of  his 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Addreis  >11   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos — Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBACM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Pranclac*. 


herd  under  authentic  records,  and  some 
of  these  records  show  that  we  have  some 
wonderfully  productive  cows  from  which 
to  choose  bull  calves  to  head  our  herds. 
The  distribution  of  these  bull  calves, 
however,  among  the  herds  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  wish  that  our  Breeders  of  dairy 
cattle  had  the  skill  to  make  sales  like 
our  stallion  importers  have.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  would  have  them  employ  the 
same  methods,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
similar  results.  A  good  stallion  sales- 
man will  make  a  sale  in  any  community 
where  a  stallion  is  needed,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  people  wish  to  buy.  If  good 
bulls  could  be  so  placed,  the  scrubs  that 
are  now  at  the  head  (or  rather  the  foot) 
of  our  dairy  herds  would  stampede  the 
bologna  factories  at  once,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  cream  checks  would  grow 
larger  per  cow.  Besides  the  man  who 
comes  from  Idaho  or  some  other  section 
for  a  carload  of  dairy  cows,  would  not 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mixed  bunch 
with  no  two  cows  resembling  each  other. 
A  uniform  carload  will  always  bring  from 
$10  to  $20  more  per  head. 

"There  are  612  pure  bred  stallions  in 
service  in  Oregon.  These  represent  an 
outlay  of  about  $3,000  each  or  nearly 
$2,000,000.  There  are  19,000  dairymen  in 
Oregon.  These  10,000  include  every  farm 
from  which  milk  or  cream  is  sold,  many 
of  them  with  but  two  or  three  cows.  If 
a  similar  sum  of  $2,000,000  were  invested 
in  bulls  it  would  allow  an  investment  of 
more  than  $100  for  every  farmer  with 
cows.  Only  about  one-third  of  these 
19,000  dairymen  own  bulls  at  all.  The 
other  two  thirds  use  their  neighbor's 
sire.  This  would  allow  over  $300  each 
for  bulls  to  head  our  herds.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  good  bulls  can 
be  bought  for  that  sum,  bulls  from  cows 
with  authentic  records  of  from  four  to 
six  times  the  production  of  the  average 
cow.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
mean  to  the  dairy  interests  of  Oregon  if 
the  same  sum  were  judiciously  expended 
in  bulls  as  is  now  invested  in  stallions! 

"While  I  have  always  been  an  enthus- 
iast on  the  bull  question  I  have  never 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  so  often 
advanced  that  every  dairyman  should 
have  one  or  more  registered  cows.  Good 
grades  are  just  as  good  producers.  This 
is  no  discredit  to  the  pure  breeds — rather 
to  their  credit.  It  has  been  stated  that 
pure  breds  are  no  more  expensive,  aside 
from  the  first  cost,  than  grades.  This  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  every  breeder 
of  pure  bred  stock  who  makes  a  success 
of  it  does  actually  give  more  care  and 
attention  to  his  stock  than  any  breeder 
of  grade  stock  does.  The  price  of  a  good 
sire  is  within  reach  of  practically  every 
dairyman.  This  will  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rearing  good  grades.  If  the 
average  dairyman  wishes  to  go  further 
and  invest  in  registered  females,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  get 
the  cheaper  ones,  hence  the  poorer  pro- 
ducers. First-class  grades  are  better 
than  third  or  fourth  class  registered 
ones.  Furthermore  I  believe  that  only  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  livestock 
breeders  of  whatever  kind  are  qualified 
and  adapted  to  breed  pure  bred  breeding 
stock.  It  requires  courage,  rare  good 
judgment,  absolute  honesty,  an  insatiable 
longing  for  the  work,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breed,  including  each  family 
or  strain  of  the  breed,  and  if  one  is  to 
make  a  success  of  it  he  must  be  a  good 
salesman. 

"So  if  we  discontinue  advocating  the 
pure  bred  females  for  every  dairyman 
and  put  that  much  more  force  behind 
the  movement  for  better  grades  we  will 
be  doing  greater  good  to  the  greatest 
number." 
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An  Independent  Irrigating  System 
Is  the  Best 

INDEPENDENT  irrigating  systems,  when  properly- 
operated,  prove  true  to  their  title — they  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  rain  or  other  uncertain  sources  of  supply. 
Almost  without  exception,  they  prove  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. If  you  are  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  by  sinking 
wells,  or  from  a  lake  or  stream,  you  should  start  today  to  lay  out  a 
good  irrigating  system.    Dependable  power  is  easy  to  obtain.  An 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

will  take  care  of  the  pumping  and  will  also  furnish  power  to  run  any 
farm  machine.  It  will  require  no  watching  except  to  keep  it  properly 
oiled.    It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  dependable  power  you  can  secure. 

I  H  C  engines  are  built  in  many  styles  —  vertical,  horizontal,  porta- 
ble, skidded,  air-cooled,  water-cooled;  in  sizes  from  1  to  SO-horse 
power.  They  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate,  al- 
cohol. I  H  C  tractors  are  built  in  sizes  from  12  to  60-horse  power.  There 
are  also  spraying,  pumping,  hay  baling,  wood-sawing,  outfits,  etc. 

Get  our  interesting  irrigation  catalogue  from  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house  for  a  copy. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena.  Mont; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  CaL 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC  ~ 

Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  by 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  wel  1  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
lay  for  our  free  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows."  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,'  POWER  PLANTS. 

24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,   OIL,  WINE, 
MINING   AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

!?AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bug.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXE«    AMD    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  120  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Prices  of  Army  Horses  Too  Low. 


Henry  Fairfax,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hackney  Horse  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  purchasing  board 
for  the  selection  of  thoroughbred  stallions 
to  get  cavalry  horses,  as  reported  by  the 
Breeder  and  Sportsman,  believes  the  solu- 
tion of  the  army  remount  problem  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  lies  in  the  fixing 
of  prices  for  horses  bought  for  the  army. 
Mr.  Fairfax  said  recently  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  Government  could  succeed  in 
inducing  farmers  to  breed  horses  for  the 
army  at  anything  like  the  present  prices. 

"Under  existing  conditions  in  agricul- 
ture there  is  no  use  in  counting  on  farm- 
ers east  of  the  Missouri  river  to  raise 
horses  for  the  army  at  $150  or  even  $2uo 
each,"  he  declared.  "They  can  make  more 
money  raising  something  else.  You  may 
even  provide  them  with  good  sires  at  nom- 
inal stud  fees,  as  the  Government  now  pur- 
poses doing,  but  unless  you  can  show 
them  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  to  be 
made  by  breeding  their  mares  to  these 
Government  sires  and  selling  the  colts  to 
the  Government,  they  are  going  to  keep  on 
using  Percheron,  Clydesdale  or  hackney 
sires  and  breed  for  the  open  market, 
where  they  can  expect  a  better  price  than 
the  Government  pays. 

"I  have  been  breeding  hackneys  and 
thoroughbreds  for  twenty-five  years  at 
Aldie.  Va.,  in  a  country  admirably  suited 
to  horse-raising,  and  I  undertake  to  say 
that  no  man  can  put  his  sound,  straight 
four-year-olds,  such  as  the  Government 
buyers  want,  on  the  market  at  a  profit 
for  much  less  than  $300.  Big  cities,  I 
believe,  pay  more  than  that  for  police 
horses,  yet  the  War  department  gives  only 
a  little  more  than  one-half  as  much  for 
cavalry  horses.  The  price  is  much  too 
low,  and  until  it  raised  materially,  no  one 
can  consistenly  wonder  that  our  troops 
are  mounted  on  horses  which  would 
hardly  do  credit  to  a  third-rate  South 
American  army." 


MAKING    THE    BEST    OF  THE 
TARIFF  OUTLOOK. 

Jacob  F.  Brown  advises  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  to  take  courage.  He  says: 
Notwithstanding  recent  events,  1  am  as 
much  as  ever  a  sturdy  Republican,  with 
a  strong  belief  in  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection. I  am  not  expecting,  nor  do  I 
believe,  that  now  the  government  is 
about  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Democratic 
party  we  shall  enter  into  a  period  of 
depression  as  a  result.  1  have  confidence 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  will  prove  to 
be  capable,  wise  and  good  Americans, 
and  that  the  coming  administration  will 
be  sane  and  conservative.  I  do  not  look 
for  radical  tariff  legislation,  but  expect  a 
proper  consideration  will  be  shown  to 
those  who  have  made  investments  under 
existing  laws.  The  utterances  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson,  prior  to  his  election, 
and  those  of  other  Democratic  leaders,  do 
not  to  my  mind  portend  dire  results.  The 
Senate  is  certainly  so  evenly  divided  as 
to  prevent  radicalism.  The  popular  vote 
cast  for  Mr.  Wilson  was  some  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  less  than  that 
cast  for  Mr.  Bryan  four  years  ago;  prac- 
tically two  million  more  votes  were  cast 
against  Mr.  Wilson  than  for  him.  There 
is  no  great  popular  majority  demand  for 
radical  Democratic  legislation.  The 
Democratic  party  naturally  wishes  to  so 
conduct  itself  that  it  may  continue  in 
power  and  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  lined  up  against  it, 
the  tendency  toward  experimental  legisla- 
tion is  bound  to  be  held  in  check. 

The  present  tariff  can  be  reduced,  in 
some  cases  materially,  without  endanger- 
ing capital  or  labor. 

The  next  year  or  two  years  are  bound 


to  be  periods  of  adjustment  with  very 
many  difficulties  ahead  for  the  manufac- 
turer, the  wool  grower  and  the  wool 
dealer. 

It  is  my  advice  to  the  wool  grower  to 
go  ahead  and  do  the  best  he  can  under 
whatever  conditions  he  may  find  for  the 
next  two  years,  then  at  the  end  of  that 
period  if  prices  for  wool  and  sheep  are 
not  sufficiently  high  to  be  fairly  remun- 
erative, he  can  take  such  action  as  he 
may  deem  wise.  This  policy  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  sanest  and  safest  one  to  pursue. 
It  pays  better  in  every  way  to  be  an 
optimist  than  a  pessimisj,  and  one  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
troubles  we  look  forward  to  never  happen. 


SHEEP  FOR  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC. 


The  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion urges  the  State  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate not  less  than  $25,000  for  live 
stock  exhibits  at  San  Francisco.  Every 
Western  State  should  give  not  less  than 
$25,000.  If  eastern  States,  like  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Illinois  do  not  appropriate 
$50,000  each,  our  foreign  friends  will 
think  the  United  States  are  a  pretty 
stingy  collection  of  people.  The  live 
stock  department  was  the  first  to  receive 
a  liberal  appropriation,  and  the  San 
Francisco  directors  hope  to  receive  at 
least  half  a  million  dollars  from  the  vari- 
ous States  to  help  make  the  Golden  Gate 
siiow  the  biggest  ever.  "Now,  Mr.  Sheep- 
man," says  the  American  Sheep  Breeder, 
"your  legislature  is  in  session.  Get  busy 
with  your  assemblymen.  Tell  them  to 
fight  for  a  good,  big  appropriation.  This 
is  not  a  California  show,  it's  an  Inter- 
national show  run  by  American  people. 
If  the  sheepmen  fall  down  the  Australians 
will  poke  a  lot  of  fun  at  us,  for  they  are 
coming  over  "with  the  goods."  Chief 
Lively  plans  to  have  sheep  from  Europe 
that  will  double  discount  the  St.  Louis 
attraction.  If  you've  got  a  spark  of  pa- 
triotism in  you,  peel  off  your  coat  and 
hustle." 


WHEATLEY S  SHIRES. 


Apropos  of  the  announcement  that 
world's  records  for  prices  of  draft  stal- 
lions of  less  than  full  age  had  been 
broken  at  a  recent  Shire  sale  is  the  fact 
that  a  foal  is  soon  to  come  to  California 
that  will  be  a  half  brother  or  sister  to 
this  stallion.  Champion's  Goalkeeper,  as 
in  the  recent  importation  of  Shire  mares 
made  by  Henry  Wheatley.  Napa,  a  mare 
that  is  'n  foal  to  the  sire  of  this  stallion. 
Chlldwick  Champion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  California  is  getting 
draft  mares  and  stallions  of  such  breeding 
and  value.  A  group  of  these  imported 
draft  mares  is  shown  in  our  last  issue. 

The  fine  draft  stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside, 
whose  likeness  adorned  a  RmAL  PHE88 
of  last  September,  has  been  sold  recently 
from  the  Wheatley  farm.  Jack  London 
was  the  purchaser.  He  seems  to  be  bound 
to  make  as  much  of  a  success  in  farming 
as  he  has  in  journalism. 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE  FOR 
MOLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  Inquiry 
in  your  edition  No.  9  of  March  1,  1913, 
where  you  declined  to  name  a  poison  for 
moles,  please  be  advised  that  moles  can 
be  exterminated  in  the  same  manner  as 
ground  squirrels  and  gophers  with  the 
aid  of  carbon  bisulphide.  Please  inform 
Mr.  R.  C.  of  Corcoran  accordingly. — 
H.  E.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

[That  is  true;  if  you  can  get  the  fumes 
through  the  long  runways  of  the  moles, 
it  will  do  them  up. — Editor.  1 


Shires 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


I  have  still  on  hand  a  few  extra  good  draft  stallions.  They  must 
all  be  sold  this  spring  to  make  room  for  a  new  importation,  and 
therefore  I  am  offering  them  at  very  low  prices. 

WRITE  OR  CALL 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

  For  Sale  - 

ONE  GRAY  FOUR-YEAR-OLD.  State  certificates  of  Soundness. 
ONE  BLACK  TWO-YEAR-OLD. 

Both  won  first  in  their  classes  at  Ilanfnrd  and  Fresno  Fairs. 
ALSO  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS,  from  two  years  old  to 
crating  size. 

Prices  low  owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 


M.  E.  SHERMAN,  R.  R.  No.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R.-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogb  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MR.  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 
Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


SUPERIOR 


ff  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
M  Drill.     Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.26 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop,  Myrlck   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburu   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry    2.25 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  Saa  Kr«  ■«•!.».. 
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Peculiarities  of  Sheep. 


Not  the  least  curious  of  all  the  habits 
which  sheep  have,  says  the  Adelaide  Ob- 
server, is  that  of  each  individual  travel- 
ling in  a  line  (as  though  a  race)  imitat- 
ing the  actions  of  the  animal  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  it.  When  traveling, 
sheep  string  out  more  or  less  in  single 
file,  and  if  the  leader  gives  a  leap  over 
some  supposed  obstacle,  every  sheep  in 
the  procession  will  repeat  the  action, 
whether  the  obstacle  exists  or  not. 

Antics  of  this  description  must  have  a 
reason,  however  comical  the  result  to 
which  they  lead  on  market  days  in  up- 
country  townships,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  the  reproduction  of  some  early 
trait  in  the  breed,  to  a  time  when  safety 
of  all  depended  upon  the  initiative  action 
of  the  leader. 

Thus,  if  the  leading  sheep  came  to  some 
opening  in  the  ground,  or  a  fissure  in  the 
rocks,  it  would  jump  across.  The  sheep 
immediately  follow,  with  its  head  al- 
most on  the  rump  of  the  one  in  front, 
would  repeat  the  action,  and  this  would 
become  automatically  transmitted  down 
the  whole  line,  and  thus  enable  the  lot  to 
cross  the  danger  spot  in  safety.  Accu- 
racy and  precision  of  such  imitative 
power  would  not  take  long  to  acquire. 
There  are  numerous  traits  about  sheep  of 
which  few  who  make  their  living  among 
them  take  any  notice,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  come  across  those  who  can 
even  tell  one  regarding  what  has  come 
under  their  own  notice. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 


1LA  Sores,  Bruises, o: 
Illtj  Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boil 


— It  is  penetrat- 
ing,soothing  and 
ling,  and  for  all  Old 


Human' 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM  lia! 
QA  Ju  no  equal  a: 
DOQj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Irom  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sort  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120,00  paid  in 
doctor1,  bille."  OTTO  A.  BEY  EE. 

Price  1 1 .80  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  •ant 
by  u§  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calvca."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dresa  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchf  ord's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONBS  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  know  one  man  in  Tasmania  who  has 
pointed  out  to  me  how  at  the  approach 
of  bad  weather  a  general  move  will  be 
made  by  each  flock  towards  high  ground, 
f.nd  if  there  be  a  hill  in  the  paddock, 
the  lot  will  ascend  it;  also,  how  they 
choose  as  a  camping  ground  for  the  night 
some  place  which  receives  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  Much  escapes  the 
notice  even  of  drovers  unless  they  are 
exceptionally  observant  men. 

Why  does  a  sheep  stamp  when  in  dan- 
ger, such  as  in  the  approach  of  a  dog, 
threatens?  For  what  better  reason  than 
to  transmit  some  distance  along  the 
ground  a  warning  signal  to  other  mem- 
bers, of  the  flock? 


HORSE  WITH  ITCH. 

To  fine  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  through  the  medium  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  what  the  trouble  is  with 
my  horse  and  what  to  do  for  him?  For 
about  a  year  he  has  been  itching  so  badly 
that  he  has  rubbed  off  all  the  hair  on 
certain  parts  of  his  body.  Lately  he  bites 
his  tail.  I  have  heard  of  horses  having 
the  skin  of  the  tail  grow  tight  to  the  tail. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  this?  I  keep  my 
horse  very  clean.  Ever  since  I  noticed 
he  had  that  terrible  itching  I  washed 
him  with  sheep  dip  frequently;  in  fact, 
I  have  been  scrubbing  him  all  over,  but 
nothing  seems  to  do  good. — Subscriber, 
Roseville. 

ANSWER  BY  DOCTOR  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Whitewash  the  stall  once  weekly,  scrub 
the  harness,  brushes,  combs  and  every 
stable  appliance  that  he  has  come  in 
contact  with.  Don't  use  the  same  appli- 
ance on  other  animals  that  you  use  on 
this  horse.  Use  the  following  mixture 
once  daily  on  affected  spots: 

Milk  of  sulphur   4  ounces 

Tincture  iodine    4  ounces 

Turpentine    4  ounces 

Kerosene    16  ounces 

Cottonseed  oil   120  ounces 

Report  in  30  days. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


UNIVERSITY  BUTTER  SCORING 
CONTEST. 


The  report  of  first  entry,  fifth  year, 
scored  February  25,  1913,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  California,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Buttermaker.    Creamery.  Score. 

Victor  Baciarini,  Suisun  94% 

W.  D.  Bailey,  Los  Angeles  94 

L.  B.  Gurney,  University  Farm  93 

P.  M.  Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff  93 

Peter  Petersen,  Sunset   93 

Glenn  E.  Smith,  Red  Bluff  93 

E.  D.  Curl,  Cal.  Polyt.  School  92 

Hans  L.  Beck,  Danish   92 

George  Geekler,  Cottonwood   92 

Richard  Nelson,  Jacinto   92 

M.  G.  Johnson,  Red  Bluff  92 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas   91 

J.  C.  Phillips,  Delta   91 

J.  W.  Smith,  Western  Yolo  Creamery 

&  Ice  Co  !  91 

W.  A.  Peterson,  Ceres  91 

L.  H.  Lauritsen,  Wood  River  90 


DISINFECTING  WHITEWASH 


An  excellent  disinfecting  whitewash 
may  be  made  as  follows,  for  use  in  disin- 
fecting stables,  hog  pens,  etc.:  Slake  25 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  in  sufficient  water 
to  make  a  paste,  sprinkle  in  15  pounds  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  add  30  gallons  of 
water,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Then  add 
enough  water  to  make  50  gallons,  and 
apply  with  a  spray  pump,  using  a  "Bor- 
deaux" nozzle. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5.  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT- HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


30  HEAD  of  yearling  and  two-year-old 
mules  for  sale.  Trim  mares,  weighing 
around  1400,  and  1250-lb.  Jack.  Karl  T. 
Romie,  Soledad,  Monterey  Co.,  CaL 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,   all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Maybews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS. 
Bred.  Choice  pigs  ready  for  service.  P. 
H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

'POLAND-CHINAS  — Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Br.  eder  and  Importer  of 
RamboullletB.    Hanfnrd.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding.  Fresno.  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAT,. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


No  Excuse  for  any  Cow 
Owner  Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  eream  ob 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  ami  there  is  no 
excuse  why  he  should  rfot  have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more  and  a.  great  deal  better 
butter  than  you  can  make  with  any  gravity 
setting  system,  and  equally,  of  course,  more 
and  better  cream,  if  you  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowledged  by 
ereamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairymen 
the  world  over  to  be  the  "World's  Standard" 
and  the  one  and  only  separator  that  always 
accomplishes  the  best  results  possible  and 
always  gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Leval.  because  it 
will  not  only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months 
and  any  other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  yon  really  can't  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter 
without  the  usr  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


185  Broadway 
NEW  hihk 


101  Druuim  Street 
SAN  FIIANCISCO 


1016  \Ventera  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 
We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 
Inches  up. 

Special  feature*  to  reduce  eperatlng 
contn  worked  out  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Morysvillo,  CaJ. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


How  to  Get 

Hubert  Blastock  writes  for  the  Ameri- 
can Sheep  Breeder  his  ideas  of  the  man 
who  will  secure  the  best  results  at  the 
isliows  with  the  kind  of  sheep  he  believes 

in. 

He  has  a  natiral  liking  for  sheep,  is  a 
good  judge,  thoroughly  understanding  the 
true  type  and  breed  character  down  to 
the  smallest  detail,  of  the  particular  breed 
he  favors,  not  thinking  he  knows  it  all, 
but  ever  realizing  there  is  something  yet 
lo  learn. 

His  interest  is  centered  in  his  sheep. 
Me  keeps  a  private  mental  Hock  book  and 
through  it  knows  just  what  his  nock  is 
doing. 

He  studies  individuality  before  pedi- 
grees. He  knows  his  flock  is  not  perfect 
and  that  to  improve  it  great  care  on  his 
part  is  necessary. 

Selecting  Stock. — Iu  selecting  his  foun- 
dation for  next  season's  lamb  crop,  type 
and  breed  character  are  his  first  consider- 
ation with  an  eye  to  general  conformation 
and  constitution. 

While  selecting  his  rams  he  is  doubly 
cautious,  knowing  that  the  quality  of  the 
lamb  is  to  a  very  great  extent  dominated 
by  the  quality  of  its  sire. 

He  studies  his  individuality  and  pedi- 
gree side  by  side,  for  uniformity  of  type 
is  what  he  is  after,  and,  to  insure  getting 
it,  he  knows  that  steady  and  persistent 
line  breeding  is  the  only  safe  rule  to 
follow. 

He  will  avoid  breeding  from  males  and 
females  possessing  similar  defects  in  con- 
formation, knowing  that  defects  are  more 
easily  transmitted  to  their  offspring  than 
good  qualities.  Between  breeding  and 
lambing  season,  he  will  see  to  it  that  his 
(lock  has  proper  and  sullicient  exercise, 
with  dry  and  comfortable  quarters  during 
inclement  weather.  He  knows  what  a 
balanced  ration  for  in-lamb  ewes  should 
consist  of  and  feeds  it.  The  care  of  this 
man's  lambs  commences  before  they  are 
bom.  For  he  knows  that  no  special  care 
W  treatment  of  the  ewe  after  the  Iamb  is 
dropped  will  make  up  for  poor  treatment 
and  feeding  before. 

Care. — With  him  feeding  and  breeding 
are  closely  allied.  He  makes  preparation 
lor  lambing  well  ahead  of  the  season.  His 
barns  are  whitewashed  and  disinfected, 
separate  folds  are  prepared  with  smaller 
pens  for  the  one  ewe  and  her  offspring, 
the  whole  is  bedded  with  clean  dry  straw, 
remembering  that  comfort  to  the  flock 
means  profit  to  the  owner.  His  medicine 
chest  receives  due  attention.  It  is  replen- 
ished with  many  little  needfuls.  The  loss 
of  a  lamb  to  some  shepherds  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  to  this  man  it  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  some  adult  member 
of  the  flock. 

He  attends  to  every  detail;  is  careful, 
observant,  cautious,  knowing  that  a  suc- 
cessful lambing  season  depends  upon  his 
management,  and  that  kindness  to  his 
flock  means  profit  to  the  owner.  He 
glories  in  a  big  crop  of  strong,  healthy 
lambs  fully  as  much  as  he  does  winning 
honors  in  the  show  yard. 

Lambing. — A  week  or  ten  days  before 
he  expects  his  first  lambs  to  come  he  will 
pick  over  his  ewes  due  the  first  week,  in 
the  daytime  keeping  them  in  a  nearby 
lot.  and  at  night  in  suitable  quarters  as 
near  to  his  house  as  he  conveniently  can. 
He  has  the  full  confidence  of  his  flock, 
before  entering  their  fold,  be  it  day  or 
night,  they  will  kear  his  voice.  Strangers, 
whether  men  or  dogs,  will  receive  a  poor 
welcome.  The  lambing  time  is  at  hand. 
He  is  not  hustling  about  worried  and  ex- 
cited, thinking  of  the  things  he  has  left 
undone,  and  things  he  ought  to  have  done, 
but  is  ready,  knowing  when  a  ewe  needs 
a  little  help,  knowing  he  must  not  inter- 
fere until  his  hands  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected.    To  him  the  inside  of  a  ewe  ' 


Show  Sheep. 

is  an  open  book,  his  hand  is  guided  by 
touch,  a  hind  leg  is  not  mistaken  for  a 
lore.  His  finger  nails  are  short,  doing  no 
internal  injury.  When  the  lamb  is  born, 
he  will  see  that  it  receives  nourishment, 
and  at  the  same  time  clip  away  any  un- 
necessary wool  or  dirt  tags  around  the 
mother's  flanks  and  udder.  He  is  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  any  signs  of 
sickness  in  his  flock,  separating  out  any 
individuals  that  need  special  care  or 
treatment. 

He  is  a  better  doctor  than  the  average 
veterinarian,  for  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  sheep,  in  health  and  sickness. 
Every  ewe  in  the  flock  that  lambs  will  be 
made  to  raise  a  lamb.  If  through  some 
cause  or  other  she  loses  her  own  one  will 
be  transferred  from  a  mother  of  twins  to 
her,  and  she  will  be  induced  to  adopt  it  as 
her  own. 

Grading. — As  the  lambing  season  pro- 
gresses he  will  keep  ewes  with  lambs  of 
one  age  in  a  flock  to  themselves,  and  as 
these  youngsters  are  old  enough  to  take 
all  the  milk  their  mother  is  providing  he 
will  change  the  ewes'  rations  somewhat, 
feeding  with  a  view  of  stimulating  their 
milk  supply,  all  the  time  endeavoring  to 
feed  the  lambs  through  their  mothers 
as  much  as  possible,  knowing  that  milk, 
milk,  milk,  and  plenty  of  it,  raises  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  lambs.  He  will 
dock  and  castrate  (if  other  than  a  ram 
breeding  flock)  at  an  early  age.  and  as 
these  babies  grow  and  their  little  sys- 
tems get  stronger,  he  will  introduce  a 
crup  into  the  fold,  allowing  them  a  light 
ration  of  easily  digestible  food,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  by  this  means  retaining 
their  baby  fat,  and  keeping  them  grow- 
ing, for  he  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  good 
sheep  cannot  be  raised  from  poorly  taken 
care  of  lambs. 

Feeding. — He  is  daily  studying  their 
appetites  and  remembering  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  food  given  so  much  as  the 
amount  assimilated  that  brings  the  de- 
sired results.  His  aim  is  to  produce 
bone,  muscle  and  growth,  rather  than 
fat.  His  ewes  are  giving  every  drop  of 
milk  that  a  balanced  ration  and  attention 
to  detail  will  produce.  The  lambs  are 
growing  fast,  having  the  run  of  a  fresh 
fold  of  rye  (or  some  other  suitable  for- 
age crop),  every  day  each  one  is  eating 
a  little  trough  feed,  and  in  his  place  at 
meal  times.  Our  ideal  shepherd  knows 
that  weaning  time  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  lamb, 
and  for  this  period  is  growing  some  suit- 
able forage  crop  knowing  that  unless  he 
is  very  cautious  a  serious  checking  in 
growth  will  occur.  When  weaning  time 
comes  he  quietly  and  carefully  separates 
the  ewes  from  their  lambs,  removing  the 
ewes  out  of  hearing  into  some  distant 
pasture  where  feed  is  not  so  plentiful. 
Heavy  milkers  are  given  attention  and 
not  allowed  to  suffer.  The  lambs  are 
allowed  a  fold  on  one  of  the  special  crops, 
taking  delight  in  this  new  feed  and  miss- 
ing their  mothers  hardly  at  all.  . 

Fitting  for  the  Shows. — After  a  rew 
days,  when  all  is  quiet  again,  the  ram 
lambs  are  separated  from  the  ewe  lambs 
and  from  now  on  constitute  two  separate 
Hocks.  Through  summer,  autumn  and 
early  winter  many  different  crops  will- 
be  introduced,  frequent  change  being  the 
delight  of  these  youngsters.  Whatever 
crop  is  in  use  a  fresh  fold  will  be  given 
every  morning.  No  chance  for  the 
stomach  worm,  is  there.  Shade,  salt  and 
fresh  water  in  abundance  are  all  avail- 
able, together  with  a  little  trough  feed 
which  gets  less  and  less  as  the  hot 
weather  approaches.  If  he  is  intending 
exhibiting  a  flock,  his  candidates  for 
honors  have  been  selected  as  far  ahead 
of  the  appointed  time  as  possible.  Not 
just  the  exact  number  he  is  expecting  to 


show,  but  reserve  animals  of  every  age. 
The  rations  to  produce  the  desired  results 
in  each  class  will  vary  according  to  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  candidates  se- 
lected. Each  animal  will  be  trained  to 
lead  and  stand  out  as  he  should  when  on 
exhibition.  By  degrees  he  will  trim  their 
fleeces  into  shape,  so  that  when  the  date 
of  the  first  show  arriyes,  he  is  ready.  He 
will  have  his  sheep  in  the  show  ring  on 
time,  and  on  whatever  animal  the  blue 
ribbon  is  placed  there  and  then  you  will 
not  hear  his  opinion. 

He  is  humble  in  success  and  patient  in 
disappointment,  always  a  gentleman,  con- 
tent to  see  the  best  win.  If  his  favorite 
receives  other  than  the  blue  ribbon  it 
will  only  increase  his  determination  to 
try  again  and  come  back  next  year  with 
better  sheep. 

In  an  ideal  shepherd  I  would  prefer  the 
man  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  with 
the  one  breed  he  favors,  believing  that 
breed  to  be  the  best  in  existence.  His 
whole  heart  and  soul  is  with  them,  so 
when  it  comes  to  building  up  a  flock  he 
knows  how,  for  has  it  not  been  his  one 
object  in  life,  studying  and  specializing 
in  his  favorite  breed,  always  learning 
something  fresh  and  increasing  his 
knowledge  and  learning  "to  know  how 
better." 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 


STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  Callforala  atockmen  because  they 
g;lve  better  result*,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CM.. 


TRACTION    ENGINE  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
Stroageat,   lightest    Draft.      Cheapest  and 
bent  on  market,     60  days  guarantee. 
S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO.,  «2  Post  St..  San  Franc!  ic* 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HOG-SERUM 
WORK. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by 
one  of  the  University  staff  to  a  member 
of    the  Legislature: 

"Believing  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  of  the  success  of  the  anti-hog  chol- 
era serum  work,  the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  you  introduced  in  1911,  I 
am  sending  you  under  another  cover  some 
literature  describing  the  work.  We  are 
not  asking  for  an  appropriation  this  year, 
as  the  laboratory  will  be  self-supporting 
from  the  sales  of  serum  if  the  present  de- 
mand keeps  up. 

"As  soon  as  the  Governor  signed  your 
bill  the  regents  of  the  University  ad- 
vanced $3,000  to  the  work  of  preparation 
until  the  appropriation  should  become 
available. 

"We  made  quicker  time  in  getting  start- 
ed than  many  of  the  other  States,  and  our 
first  serum  was  shipped  on  September  14, 
1911. 

"The  following  figures  show  what  has 
been  done  by  the  hog  serum  laboratory: 
Total  serum  distributed,  1,735,677  c.c.  It 
was  used  on  about  86,000  hogs.  Five  and 
one-third  per  cent  of  this  has  been  dis- 
tributed free  in  small  amounts,  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  Average  number  of  hogs 
treated  per  month  during  the  first  three 
months,  2035;  average  number  of  hogs 
treated  during  the  last  three  months,  7623. 
During  the  first  three  months  the  serum 
distributed  free  amounted  to  30  per  cent 
of  all  shipments;  during  the  last  three 
months  the  serum  distributed  free 
amounted  to  4Vi  per  cent  of  all  ship- 
ments. Average  receipts  per  month  dur- 
ing first  three  months  from  sale  of  ser- 
um and  virus  at  2%  cents  per  c.c.  $712.82; 
average  receipts  per  month  during  the 
last  three  months  from  sale  of  serum 
and  virus  at  2  cents  per  c.c.  $2900. 

"The  demand  for  the  serum  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  2035  doses 
for  the  first  three  months  to  7623  doses 
during  the  last  month.  During  the  first 
three  months  30  per  cent  of  the  serum 
distributed  was  given  away  free  in  500 
c.c.  amounts  to  hog  owners  who  furnished 
evidence  that  their  hogs  were  in  danger 
of  the  cholera.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  the  demand  for  free  serum 
amounted  to  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  sold. 

"Our  experience  has  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  your  scheme  of  giving  away  500 
c.c.  or  less  free  of  charge.  For  the  hog 
owners  looked  upon  the  serum  as  a  sort 
of  an  experiment,  and  at  first  the  de- 
mand was  largely  for  small  amounts. 
Our  records  show  a  progressive  demand 
for  the  serum.  Ranchers  are  ordering 
it  in  increasingly  large  amounts  with 
confidence  in  the  results  it  will  produce. 
The  appropriation  was  none  too  ample, 
and  during  one  month  last  spring,  when 
the  demands  from  Imperial  valley  were 
very  great,  we  could  not  supply  them, 
and  deemed  it  advisable  to  import  some 
serum  from  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station. 

"Unless  an  unexpected  amount  of  chol- 
era occurs,  we  expect  in  the  future  to  be 
able  to  supply  all  demands.  The  results 
of  the  use  of  the  serum  in  California 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  results 
in  other  States.  Our  serum  has  saved 
the  hog-raising  business  in  Imperial 
county  and  has  done  much  good  in  Co- 
lusa county.  There  have  been  some  bad 
complaints  attributed  to  improper  use 
of  the  serum,  but  during  the  past  six 
months  these  hare  been  rare. 

"The  value  of  the  raccination  depends 
largely  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the 
man  who  administers  the  treatment. 
The  best  results  hare  been  obtained 
when  we  have  been  able  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  station  into  a  section 
to  instruct  the  hog  owners  and  the  local 
veterinarians  i»  its  proper  use." 


jBgwaiSAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

1  i^BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

~   SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Owners  Know 

There's  one  sure  way  to  tell  about  any  machine — find  out  what 
owners  say  of  it.    We  want  you  to  give 

The  Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor 

this  test.  Hunt  up  someone  who  has  one,  and  ask  him.  We've  been  asking  for 
opinions  on  this  tractor  and  find  that  for  strength,  easy  running,  low  cost  of  upkeep, 
and  doing  a  lot  of  jobs,  you  can't  beat  it. 

It  is  especially  good  for  orchard  cultivation,  but  will  do  any  job  that  a  medium 
sized  tractor  will  do— it  will  plow,  haul,  bale,  thresh,  harvest — do  all  kinds  of  field  and 
belt  work. 


For  Orchard  Work 

S.  M. Warden,  of  Winters,  California,  says: 

"I  find  that  your  tractor  does  all  and  more  than  is 
claimed  for  it.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  orchard  work, 
as  you  can  plough  closer  to  the  trees  than  with  a 
team,  and  make  as  short  a  turn  as  with  a  two-horse 
team,  and  best  of  all,  it  does  not  pack  the  ground." 

Costs  Little  to  Run 

Geo.  J.  Tomasini,  of  Suison  City,  Cal.,  says : 

"1  believe  there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  tractor  made. 


We  have  the  opinions  of  many  others — they 
a  winner.    It  has  28  brake  h.p.,   14  drawbar  h.p. 

W rite  for  the  s/on;  of  the  Toe-Hold  Tractor,  and  asfa  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


Last  year  we  plowed  on  an  average  of  six  inches  deep 
and  harrowed  twice  about  600  acres  of  land  for  $300." 

"Good  in  Every  Way" 

W.  M.  Edgell  says : 

"Highly  recommend  tractor,  draws  load  of  four- 
teen horses.  Does  work  of  twenty.  Goes  everywhere 
two  fifteen-hand  horses  can.  Turns  in  radius  of  ten 
feet;  Easily  operated.  Does  every  kind  of  farm, 
orchard,  stationary  work,  pumping,  sawing,  threshing. 
Splendid  engine.  Used  distillate.  Fuel  and  oil  cost 
40  cents  per  hour,  maximum  load." 

all  agree  that  the  Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor  is 
It  is  light,  handy  and  powerful. 


RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


(Incorporated ) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 

LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SPOKANE 

or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office) 


POCATELLO 

453 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

■  -* — 


You  can  put  your  water  Just  where  you  need  It  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prize  at  Fresno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc 
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Raise  More  Turkeys  on  the  Farm. 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RTJBAL  I'ress  by 
Susan  Svvaysgood.J 

The  turkey  is  the  national  bird,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed 
on  it.  but  for  some  reason  the  quantity 
is  getting  less  every  year.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  loss  of  range  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  yet  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  good  turkey  land  left, 
even  in  California.  A  great  many  of  our 
holiday  turkeys  come  from  Texas  where 
there  is  considerable  range  left  yet,  but 
even  that  State  is  getting  cut  up  into 
small  holdings,  so  the  turk's  paradise  will 
soon  be  gone. 

Now  I  believe  in  plenty  of  room  for 
turkeys,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  such  a  big  range  if 
the  turks  are  started  right  when  young. 
They  will  come  home  if  fed  regularly, 
and  even  if  one  had  to  herd  them  there 
would  still  be  many  times  more  profit  in 
them  than  in  many  of  the  crops  we  raise. 

As  insect  destroyers  they  cannot  be 
beaten;  turn  a  band  of  turks  out  where 
the  crops  are  being  destroyed  by  grass- 
hoppers or  bugs  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen. The  turks  will  just  live  on  them 
and  you  will  not  need  to  feed  them  any- 
thing except  what  you  wish,  and  even 
then  they  will  not  eat  much  of  it.  The 
feeding  is  really  more  to  keep  them  in 
mind  of  the  home  coming  than  for  any 
need  of  it.  In  all  our  hill  land  which  is  too 
steep  for  cultivated  crops,  turks  will 
do  the  best  and  bring  in  a  golden  harvest 
at  fall. 

Good  Foundation. — The  most  important 
thing  in  starting  to  raise  turkeys  is  to 
secure  good,  strong,  healthy  stock  that 
have  not  been  bred  in.  I  believe  inbreed- 
ing is  at  the  root  of  nearly  all  diseases  of 
turks,  except  perhaps  roup,  and  that  is 
often  caused  through  mistaken  kindness. 
Except  you  are  in  the  fancy,  you  need 
not  be  particular  about  the  markings, 
what  the  farmer  or  his  wife  keeps  turks 
for  is  generally  what  they  can  make 
out  of  them  for  meat.  So  that  if  you  find 
good  size  combined  with  vigor,  the 
feather  markings  need  not  cause  you  any 
worry.  I  would  prefer  to  buy  hens  of  a 
good  cross  and  get  a  big  torn  with  a  little 
wild  blood  in  him.  Given  a  start  with 
such  birds,  all  they  need  is  proper  feed- 
ing and  cleanliness.  Housing,  except  just 
made,  is  not  needed  in  this  State.  In 
fact,  the  turks  will  be  better  without  any 
housing  winter  or  summer. 

In  Sonoma  County  the  turks  used  to 
roost  on  a  rail  fence,  winter  and  summer, 
and  one  of  my  neighbors  had  a  hen  come 
off  in  December  out  in  an  alfalfa  patch. 
Talk  about  rain;  why  it  was  a  deluge, 
the  river  and  creeks  overflowed,  drown- 
ing out  rabbits  and  gophers,  but  that  tur- 
key hen  marched  the  little  turks  to  a 
high  place  and  brought  them  home  when 
the  waters  went  down.  Yet  all  tradition 
says  "little  turks  will  not  stand  damp 
grass."  And  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
risk  them  out  in  wet  or  damp  weather. 
Still  I  believe  there  has  been  too  much 
coddling  and  fussing  with  all  kinds  of 
young  stock;  if  we  would  only  try  to 
conform  more  to  natural  conditions  it 
would  be  better  for  the  turks  and  us  too. 

IjOCation. — The  soil  plays  quite  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  rearing  of  the  young, 
and  perhaps  the  idea  that  young  poults 
would  die  if  kept  on  wet  grass  originated 
from  a  wet,  boggy  section.  Some  land 
is  too  soggy  for  them;  the  best  is  a  light, 
somewhat  sandy  soil  where  the  rain 
passes  away  through  the  pores,  if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression.  Such  land  is 
never  really  cold,  no  matter  how  wet  it 
may  get,  and  if  the  poults  are  allowed 
some  exercise  they  will  keep  the  circula- 
tion going  all  right,  no  matter  how  wet 
the  weather  may  be.  Of  course  they  must 


have  some  protection  from  the  rain,  both 
mother  and  poults;  but  instead  of  a 
house  I  would  furnish  a  good  fresh  air 
coop  where  the  chicks  can  run  out  at 
leisure.  They  will  not  leave  the  mother, 
and  when  the  day  advances  both  should 
be  turned  out  for  a  run. 

While  I  have  raised  a  good  many  tur- 
keys with  ordinary  hens,  such  as  the 
barred  rocks,  a  good  turkey  hen  two 
years  old  makes  an  ideal  mother.  Of 
course  chicken  mothers  do  not  ramble 
like  the  turk  hen,  but  I  think  that  quality 
is  offset  by  her  weaning  the  little  poults 
just  when  they  need  a  mother's  care. 
The  turkey  hen  stays  with  them  until 
most  of  their  troubles  are  over. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  for  Small 
Farms. — The  White  Holland  turkey  is 
getting  to  be  more  favorably  known  as 
I  the  "stay-at-home  turkey,"  being  more 
domesticated  than  the  bronze.  While 
they  are  not  considered  as  large  as  the 
bronze,  they  are  suitable  for  the  family 
dinner.  And  they  can,  by  selecting  the 
largest  of  the  flock  as  breeders,  be  bred 
up  to  weigh  as  much  as  the  average 
bronze.  Hens  weighing  from  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  are  plenty  large  enough 
for  the  average  family  to  invest  in  a  din- 
ner; therefore,  they  will  always  be  in 
demand  for  family  use. 

Among  their  many  good  qualities  may 
be  mentioned  productiveness,  as  those 
that  breed  them  claim  a  much  larger  egg 
production  than  either  the  bronze  or 
Bourbon.  If  not  allowed  to  sit,  quite  a 
number  of  poults  can  be  hatched  from 
a  small  number  of  old  stock.  Two-year- 
old  breeders  are  preferrable  to  younger 
ones. 

Another  good  feature  is  that  they  are 
easily  broken  up  when  they  get  broody 
and  commence  laying  again.  Being  of  a 
quiet  disposition  and  not  given  to  rambl- 
ing, quite  a  flock  can  be  kept  on  a  few 
acres  of  land,  and  if  fenced  in  they  don't 
spend  days  looking  for  an  outlet,  but  ac- 
cept the  situation  as  it  is.  This  one 
quality  alone  should  endear  them  to  the 
heart  of  the  small  rancher,  for  we  all 
know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pen 
up  the  bronze  variety,  unless  the  run 
is  covered,  and  that  makes  it  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Another  good  point  in  favor  of  the 
white  turkey  is  the  color  of  the  feathers; 
being  white  they  are  made  to  take  the 
place  of  goose  feathers  for  some  pur- 
poses. The  nice  white  skin  and  light- 
colored  feet  make  them  very  attractive 
as  a  table  bird.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  sports  of  the  old-time  black  turkey, 
but  as  black  turkey  was  the  real  wild 
turkey  I  hardly  see  how  they  can  be 
more  domesticated,  springing  from  wild 
stock. 

I  do  not  suppose  anybody  really  knows, 
other  than  that  all  black  fowls  do  throw 
sports  occasionally.  I  have  had  Black 
Ninorcas  throw  white  chicks,  and  white 
ones  throw  black  ones.  And  once  a 
White  Orpington  threw  a  black  chick 
for  a  customer  and  I  received  a  letter 
covering  several  pages  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  selling  black  birds  for  white.  Of 
course  I  explained  that  it  was  just  a 
freak,  but  I  know  my  statement  was  not 
believed;  people  are  so  prone  to  believe 
ill  of  another  that  they  will  not  listen 
to  explanations.  And  yet  this  is  a  fact 
known  to  all  breeders,  that  freaks,  or 
sports  are  thrown  from  nearly  every  va- 
riety of  fowl  that  we  have. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  white  tur- 
keys. Let  it  be  what  it  may,  they  are 
destined  to  be  bred  on  a  great  many 
small  ranches  in  California,  because  they 
are  more  adaptable  to  the  size  of  the 
farms  here  and  easier  to  control. 

In  buying  stock  look  for  large-boned, 


and,  as  in  the  bronze,  be  sure  the  torn 
and  hens  are  unrelated.  While  the  white 
variety  have  been  very  scarce  and  prices 
high,   now  that  they   are   being  more 


largely  bred  it  is  possible  to  get  them 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  care  of  them 
does  not  differ  from  others  except  that 
they  bear  confinement  better.    They  are 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aak  out  dealer,  « 
write  m.  lending 
ha 


Ask  us 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

BUGS  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  In  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  76 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
EGGS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


FRESH  AIR  ECONOMY  BROODER 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

The   "FRESH   AIR"   makes   the  chicks 

happy. 

The  "ECONOMY"  makes  the  poultryman 
happy. 

No  foul  or  burned-out  air  for  the  chicks 

to  breathe  either  day  or  night.  Impure 
air  makes  chicks  weak  and  subject  to  va- 
rious disorders. 

No  big  oil  bills  to  pay.    Takes  only  i% 
gal.  of  engine  distillate  to  keep  1200  chicks 
warm  and  comfortable  for  24  hours. 
For  further  information  write  to 


H.  A.  GEORGE 


Day  Scene. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


R.  F.  D.  2 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  plnce  your  order  for  chirks  or  hutching  fsrn  before 
you  benr  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  stork  <in<l  low  priced  combined  nre  sun-  to 
be  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

Write  torluy  for  our  •lenrrlptive  pamphlet ;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  Is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg*s  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  OIL 
and,  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 


H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Snowing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  "ve  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arcnher*  PHr.i  Move.  county  In  the  United  States. 
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POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  1912  at  the  big  impor- 
tant shows  than  all  their  competitors. 
Utility  or  exhibition  stock  and  eggs; 
also  please  remember  if  you  order  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our  180-200 
egg  strain  you  will  want  more.  Prices 
on  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Minorca  eggs 
and  stock.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5% -lb.  can,  50c. 
2% -lb.  can,  25c. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel?  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
(Kellerstraus  strain) — Heavy  layers. 
Hens  $3  up,  Roosters  $5  up.  Eggs  $3 
per  15;  fertility  guaranteed.  A.  A.  Leon- 
ard, 3526  Custer,  Oakland. 

BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
ery, Box  29,  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

PHEASANTS— Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leoiia  Brophy,  1415  N.  St..  Fresno. 


subject  to  the  same  diseases,  so  that  fact 
should  tell  us  not  to  inbreed. 

People  that  have  tried  them  after  keep- 
ing the  bronze  say  they  much  prefer  the 
white  where  range  is  limited.  Of  course 
some  very  small  specimens  have  been 
sold  and  some  that  were  late  hatched  and 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  Trench,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


S.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   is  thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Lnls  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 
Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicles 
are  raised,  with  H 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  cH'l- 
ing;  no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catrlogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  t'  is  wonder-  j 
ful  method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVF  WORKS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

^Box  E,   Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorn*.  B.  Rocks,  Bull  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


did  not  have  proper  care  were  simply 
runts  ,  yet  they  have  been  sold  as 
breeders.  Now  this  should  never  be  done. 
It  is  all  right  to  hatch  late  if  one  has 
the  eggs,  but  the  late  ones  should  be  sold 
for  table  fowls  and  only  the  early  strong- 
specimens  sold  as  breeders.  If  this  was 
the  rule  in  breeding  all  fowls  we  would 
soon  have  better  and  larger  stock. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  WIZARDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago  a 
neighbor  employed  a  "water  finder,"  com- 
monly called  water  witch  (though  why 
witch  and  not  wizard  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension) to  locate  a  well  for  him,  and 
we  promised  to  report  result.  It  appears 
that  he  has  had  two  of  these  men.  The 
first  one  told  him  to  bore  at  a  certain 
place  and  he  would  find  lots  of  water. 
He  got  a  well-boring  crew  and  they  went 
down  154  feet  and  found  no  water  and 
no  gravel  even.  The  second  expert  had 
told  him  to  bore  in  another  place  100  feet 
or  so  north  of  the  first  well.  The  owner 
demurred  to  this  and  said  he  thought  it 
was  too  far  out  of  the  way.  The  man 
told  him:  "If  you  bore  here  I  will  guar- 
antee you  will  find  water,  but  I  will  not 
if  you  bore  20  ft.  away  from  it." 

Today  I  went  to  the  place  to  look  at  the 
last  well.  The  borer  had  pulled  up  the 
154-foot  casing  out  of  the  first  well  and 
had  used  80  feet  of  it  in  well  No.  2  and 
the  water  was  within  5  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. He  went  down  80  feet;  struck 
coarse  gravel  and  big  rocks  at  54  feet, 
with  lots  of  water;  continued  boring  and 
struck  another  stratum  of  fine  gravel  5 
feet  deep,  went  through  this  to  the  clay 
and  stopped.  This  is  a  fact  and  can  be 
verified  by  anyone  who  cares  to  investi- 
gate. Whether  it  is  luck,  judgment,  or  a 
special  faculty,  I  leave  you  to  determine; 
the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them. 

San  Jose.  Sam'i..  Haigh. 

[We  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it, 
either.  As  for  nomenclature,  the  "water 
witch"  is  the  forked  twig;  the  user  there- 
of is  a  "wizard,"  if  of  the  male  sex. — 
Editor.  ] 


PROPOSED  ACID  TREATMENT 
OF  FARM  MANURE. 


To  the  Editor:  We  alfalfa  growers  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  of  how  to  re- 
duce strawy  manure  to  a  fine  enough  con- 
sistency to  apply  to  alfalfa  and  thereby 
avoiding  the  gathering  up  of  same  with 
the  hay  crop.  I  have  in  mind  the  method 
pursued  by  manufacturers  of  acid  fertil- 
izer, namely  the  application  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  ground  phosphate  rock,  there- 
by making  the  superphosphate  available 
for  plant  food.  Presumably  the  same 
method  is  applicable  to  strawy  manure. 
However,  I  am  in  the  dark  in  regard  to 
cost  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  manure. 

The  dairy  inspector  advises  the  removal 
of  manure.  If  the  strawy  manure  is  to 
remain  until  decomposed  it  will  also 
harbor  millions  of  flies.  If  it  is  removed 
to  a  heap  at  some  distance  the  trouble  is 
not  altogether  overcome. 

Hughson.  A.  H.  Gaberel. 

fNo  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  phosphate  rock 
and  upon  organic  manure.  The  materials 
are  so  different  in  nature  that  opposite 
effects  would  follow,  and  the  cost  would 
bear  no  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
product,  for  the  effect  of  the  acid  would 
be  destructive  and  not  constructive  of 
value  in  the  manure.  If  you  cannot  ar- 
range a  closed  receptacle  in  which  fer- 
mentation can  be  controlled  and  fly-breed- 
ing prevented,  you  had  better  figure  along 
the  line  of  mechanical  comminution — 
such  as  running  the  material  through  a 
cutting  machine  before  spreading. — 
Editor.] 


"A  Word 
to  the  Wise" 

Do  you  want  to  get  more  eggs  from 
your  poultry  than  you  ever  obtained 
before?  Do  you  want  to  cut  down  the 
mortality  among  your  hens?  Then  feed 
PACIFIC  PIONEER  FISH  MEAT  MEAL. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  this  fish 
meat  meal  to  contain  28%  more  egg- 
laying  protein  than  the  average  run  of 
good  beef  scraps.  It  is  therefore 
cheaper  to  feed  than  beef  scraps,  as  it 
does  not  require  s6  much  to  produce 
desired  results.  Furthermore,  it  keeps 
poultry  in  a  sound,  healthy  condition, 
as  it  does  not  contain  the  hair,  wool, 
hoof,  etc.,  found  in  beef  scraps,  which 
kill  off  so  many  laying  hens  and  baby 
chicks  each  year. 

Use  pure  Fish  Meat  Meal  in  your 
feeds,  and  no  beef  scraps.  By  using  a 
mixture,  the  good  results  are  lessened 
in  proportion. 

Write  for  feeding  test  reports,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  to 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38-42  Beule  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


rCHICKSAVERI 

Mil/ 


MADE  BY 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

HEN 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

show  you  how  the  poultrymen  on  our 
Little  Farms  in  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California  are  making  their 
dimes  grow  into  dollars  because  they 
cannot  supply  the  market — the 
demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply.  No  winter  months  to  contend 
with — chickens  run  out  the  year 
'round.  Come  where  the  profits  are 
being  made.  We  allow  you  ten 
years  to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Something  About  Pumping  Plants 
For  Irrigation. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Bubal  Press  by 
Wm.  H.  Kkitzer.] 

It  is  generally  known  the  quantity  of 
water  required  for  the  irrigation  of  dif- 
ferent crops  depends  upon  conditions: 
nature  of  crop,  kind  and  depth  of  sub- 
soil, humidity  of  the  air,  the  amount  of 
rainfall  during  and  just  previous  to  the 
starting  of  the  crops,  etc.  From  this  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  the  exact  amount  of  water  required 
In  any  case. 

The  common  water  terms  used  in  Cali- 
fornia are:  gallons  per  minute,  which 
simply  means  the  number  of  gallons 
llowing  per  minute;  irrigator's  inch  or 
miner's  inch,  defined  by  a  statutory  law 
as  ll.2.'5  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
Which  is  approximately  1/40  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  second.  However,  in  many 
localities  the  old  miner's  inch  of  9  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  is  still  retained 
as  the  unit  of  measurement,  which  is 
only  equivalent  to  1/50  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  second. 

The  second-foot  means  the  same  as 
cubic  foot  per  second,  and  is  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  in  a  stream  one  foot 
wide,  one  foot  deep,  at  a  rate  of  one 
foot  per  second.  The  acre-foot  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  quantity  of  water  one  acre  in 
area  and  one  foot  in  depth.  The  area 
of  one  acre  is  equal  to  43,560  square  feet, 
and  it  would  require  43,560  cubic  feet  of 
water  to  cover  it  12  inches  deep.  As 
there  is  7.48052  United  States  gallons  in 
one  cubic  foot,  it  will  take  27.15S  gallons 
of  water  to  cover  each  acre  one  inch  deep, 
or  81,474  gallons  for  a  single  irrigation, 
which  is  commonly  accepted  as  meaning 
three  inches  deep,  or  325, S51  gallons,  12 
inches  deep. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you 
can  place  water  on  the  land.  One  is  by 
the  gravity  or  ditch  system,  the  other  by 
wells.  The  gravity  system  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  as  it  often  does  not 
supply  the  necessary  water  and  is  a  dis- 
tributer of  foul  seeds  that  are  usually 
permitted  to  grow  in  abundance  along  its 
banks.  This  last  mentioned  annoyance  is 
avoided  by  having  your  own  well  and 
your  own  ditches,  which  permits  you  to 
have  the  water  when  you  want  it,  and 
the  quantity  you  require,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  let  your  crops  suffer  wait- 
ing for  some  one  else  to  finish  Irrigating. 

When  some  men  buy  a  pumping  plant 
they  think  that  the  only  expense  in  the 
future  will  be  for  the  power.  They  have 
not  taken  the  depreciation  of  the  plant 
into  account,  and  when  the  plant  becomes 
worn  out  they  think  it  is  an  accident,  that 


they  are  unfortunate.  Possibly  the  plant 
ceased  to  be  profitable  long  before  it  gave 
out,  and  it  would  have  been  a  saving  in 
money  to  have  replaced  it  with  a  modern 
outfit.  All  pumping  plants  have  a  definite 
life,  so  a  land  owner  should  set  aside  a 
portion  of  his  yearly  profit  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund  so  when  the  time  comes  he 
can  purchase  a  new  and  up-to-date  plant. 

The  approximate  horsepower  required 
to  raise  a  given  number  of  gallons  per 
minute,  after  due  allowance  is  made  for 
frictional  losses,  is  to  take  the  number 
of  gallons  to  be  pumped  per  minute  and 
multiply  this  quantity  by  the  total  height 
it  is  to  be  raised,  and  divide  the  product 
obtained  by  2,000.  This  rule  does  not 
apply  to  the  operation  of  all  pumping 
plants,  as  some  have  a  larger  friction 
loss  than  others.  Some  wells  deeper 
than  300  feet  requiring  from  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  power  applied  to  take  care  of 
this  loss,  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pump,  cylinder,  etc.,  used. 

The  cost  of  pumping  plants  differs. 
Then  one  may  not  last  as  long  as  another, 
although  it  pumps  equally  as  much  water 
when  it  is  first  installed.  A  plant  in 
which  steam  is  used  for  its  operation 
costs  the  most  and  is  the  shortest  lived. 
The  gasoline  or  distillate  engine  plant 
costs  about  half  as  much  as  a  steam  plant 
and  has  about  the  same  life.  The  crude 
oil  engine  in  price  compares  favorably 
with  either  of  the  above  installations  and 
is  very  much  cheaper  to  operate  from 
every  point  of  view.  A  plant  that  runs 
by  an  electric  motor  costs  the  least  and 
the  motor  depreciation  is  small;  how- 
ever, the  price  of  electricity  may  bring  its 
actual  cost  for  operation  above  that  of 
the  other  kinds  of  power  mentioned. 

The  comparative  fixed  charges  under 
normal  conditions  may  be  taken  as  20 
per  cent  of  the  first  year's  cost  of  the 
steam  plant,  18  per  cent  of  the  gasoline 
engine  or  distillate  plant,  and  12  per  cent 
of  the  motor-driven  plant. 


"Those  shoes  are  too  narrow  and  too 
pointed."  said  the  stout  man,  who  was 
having  trouble  in  getting  fitted.  "Oh," 
said  the  salesman  blandly,  "but  they  are 
wearing  narrow,  pointed  shoes  this  sea- 
son." "That  may  be,"  said  the  stout  man, 
gruffly,  "but  I  am  still  wearing  my  last 
season's  feet." 


Teacher. — Billy,  can  you  tell  me  the 
defference  between  caution  and  coward- 
ice? Billy. — Yes,  ma'am.  When  you're 
afraid  yourself,  then  that's  caution.  But 
when  the  other  fellow's  afraid,  that's 
cowardice. — Harpers's  Bazar. 


THE   QUANTITIES   OF   WATER  REQUIRED   FOR  IRRIGATING. 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  seepage  and  evaporation. 

(Compiled  by  Wm.  H.  Kritzer.) 
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Professional  Directory 

W.  K.  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING  AGRICULTURIST 
HEARST  BUILDING,  Sun  l'ranc  ls.  <.. 
ajrrlcnltnral    Investigations)  examination 
an<l    development    of    farm    lunilM;  (arm 
niiimiuement  s  Irrigation  nml  drainage. 
Beet  seed,  sugar  beet  culture  and  location 
of     beet     sugar     factories     a  specialty. 
Twenty-two  years  in  the  field. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

7,->  Sutler  St.,  San  FraaclMOa 

CIYIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Ajrr!<*uH  urn  I    Iiiv«*»t(KUtlotiM   as   to  Soils, 
property  1  almn,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 

SYMMES  &  MEMS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGUVEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAE. 


YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemlat  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  I  ami-.. 


Thirteen  yearn'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.    hi    Agriculture   as    Soli   and  Alkali 

Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


SOO  Central  Hldg. 


[.om  Angeles,  <  HI. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analyst!  of  Solla,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Inaectlcldea,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation, 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


EA.TON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Producta. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  .mi...,,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrlgerat- 
tnK  Plants,  irritation. 


HORSEPOWER 


TheC.  L.  B. 


5  other  Sixer— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Bums 

cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WP ITP*  Today  for  Illustrated 
VY  I\l  1  tU   Literature.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Planton 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


'OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.    No  stumps 
can   resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land   value— enables 
you  to  make  S.20».00on  40acres 
the  fir.-t  year  aftersturaps  are 
|out— and  $750.00  in  crops 
levery  yuar  after.   Get  the 
[  proof.   Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Rook  tells  all  the 
5^__facts— shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  nioney-savintr  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO.  112  (1st  St.,  Centervllle,  Iowa 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1*11-816  Crocker  Building,  Man  Fraael.oo. 
Established  18(0. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor.  Bzetsr.  CaL 
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The  Agricultural  Development  of 
Yuba  County. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
C.  A.  Schrader.] 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  Yuba 
County  has  heretofore  been  considered 
one  of  the  poorest  in  the  State.  With 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Feather  River  and  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Yuba  River  and 
also  a  narrow  strip  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Bear  River,  the  land  is  mostly 
foothills  and  rolling  plains.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  county  has  been  devoted 
mostly  to  stock  and  grain  raising. 

The  people  are  now  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  land  will  produce 
fruit  and  other  things  besides  grain  and 
stock,  and  the  county  is  now  being  settled 
up  very  rapidly. 

Brown's  Valley  Irrigation  District.— 
This  district  comprises  about  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  is  situated  in  the 
foothills  about  twenty  miles  northeast 
of  Marysville.  The  district  was  started 
about  twenty  years  ago,  the  water  being 
supplied  through  ditches  from  the  Yuba 
River. 

It  has  been  proven  in  this  section  that 
most  any  kind  of  fruit  can  be  raised,  as 
the  writer  made  his  home  there  for  about 
ten  years,  raising  different  varieties  of 
fruit  and  berries  to  good  advantage. 
There  is  now  one  of  the  finest  olive  or- 
chards in  California  within  this  district. 
It  was  sold  recently  at  $475  per  acre, 
there  being  forty  acres.  A  big  move- 
ment has  been  started  within  the  last 
year  toward  colonization  of  parts  of  this 
district. 

The  old  Viegne  Ranch,  comprising 
about  fourteen  hundred  acres,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Obear  Investment  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  and  has  been 
subdivided  into  what  is  known  as  the 
Lorn  a  Rica  Colony.  Most  of  the  land  has 
been  sold  and  there  are  at  present  about 
fifteen  families  settled  there,  who  are 
going  to  plant  the  land  to  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  mostly  oranges,  olives 
and  peaches.  The  Daggert  Ranch  has 
also  been  bought  up  and  subdivided. 
There  are  already  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  this  planted  to  young  trees. 

Hall  wood  Tract. — This  tract  of  land 
was  formerly  owned  by  Senator  Diggs. 
It  is  situated  about  six  miles  northeast 
of  Marysville  along  the  Yuba  River,  and 
contains  about  two  thousand  acres.  This 
is  also  being  settled  up  very  rapidly  and 
planted  to  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa. 

There  has  been  a  new  irrigation  dis- 
trict started  here,  known  as  The  Hall- 
wood  Irrigation  District.  The  water  is 
supplied  from  the  Yuba  River,  a  dam 
having  been  built  across  the  river.  The 
main  intake  is  a  concrete  tunnel  nine 
hundred  feet  long,  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. This  tunnel  carries  the  water  to 
the  main  canal  from  which  it  is  distri- 
buted to  all  parts  of  the  tract. 

Evolution  of  the  old  Mathew's  Ranch. 
— A.  L.  Adams  and  S.  V.  Armstrong,  of 
San  Francisco,  have  purchased  the 
Mathew's  estate.  This  property  is  located 
about  four  miles  north  of  Marysville 
afong  Nigger  Jack  Slough,  and  adjoins 
the  Hallwood  Tract.  There  are  about 
fourteen  hundred  acres  in  the  estate. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  rich 
sediment  soil  and  is  very  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing. 

About  eight  hundred  acres  of  the 
piece  has  been  sowed  to  alfalfa  and  three 
hundred  acres  is  being  planted  to  peach 
trees,  Thompson  Seedless  grapes,  olive 
and  almond  trees.  The  ranch  is  also 
being  stocked  with  pure  bred  Holstein 
cows  for  dairy  purposes  and  registered  I 


Tamworth  hogs.  The  land  will  be  irri- 
gated by  water  from  the  Hallwood  Irriga- 
tion district. 

Swedish  Colony. — Now  we  come  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Located 
about  six  miles  south  of  Marysville  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  little  colo- 
nies of  them  all,  which  is  known  as  the 
Swedish  Colony.  The  Farm  Land  Invest- 
ment Company,  of  Sacramento,  have  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  along  the 
Feather  River  and  have  subdivided  it  in- 
to small  farms,  which  are  being  sold 
to  Swedish  people.  The  movement  was 
started  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and 
already  there  are  more  than  thirty  fami- 
lies settled  there.  They  are  planting 
the  land  to  alfalfa  'and  fruit  trees  of 
different  varieties,  mostly  peaches.  Most 
of  the  farms  are  being  equipped  with 
electric  outfits  with  which  water  will 
be  pumped  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  old  Ostrom  Ranch,  situated  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Swedish  Colony  and 
containing  about  two  thousand  acres,  has 
been  purchased  by  W.  Casey.  The  land, 
which  was  formerly  devoted  to  grain  and 
stock  raising,  is  now  being  planted  to 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  including  wal- 
nuts, grapes,  peaches,  olives  and  oranges 
and  alfalfa.  Mr.  Casey  is  also  having 
the  ranch  stocked  with  first-class  Tam- 
worth hogs  and  a  good  bunch  of  White 
Leghorn  chickens.  He  is  contemplating 
having  about  fifteen  hundred  bronze  tur- 
keys next  year. 

If  Yuba  County  keeps  up  advancing  at 
the  rate  it  has  the  last  year  or  so,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  it  will  become 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties 
of  the  State  instead  of  one  of  the  most 
backward. 


MAZATLAN  AGRICULTURE. 


A  consular  report  from  Mazatlan,  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  states  that  tomatoes 
were  shipped  to  the  United  states  from 
Los  Mochis,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  by 
the  American  colony  there  in  November, 
or  several  weeks  earlier  than  hitherto. 
This  industry  is  rapidly  growing  and  be- 
coming of  importance.  Expectations  for 
this  season  call  for  exportation  of  some 
400  carloads  of  tomatoes  and  at  least  20 
carloads  of  canteloupes.  Many  of  the 
tomatoes  grown  in  this  district  have 
reached  California  markets.  In  the  same 
report  it  is  stated  that  cows  and  steers 
of  from  four  years  up  can  be  purchased 
delivered  at  ship's  side  at  the  port  of 
Topolobampo,  in  lots  of  500  to  1,000  for 
$15  per  head.  These  cattle  would  be  in 
fair  condition  and  average  larger  than  the 
stock  along  the  border. 


PISTACHIO  NUT  CROP. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
introducing  the  pistachio  nut  into  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  no  doubt  of  its  adapt- 
ability to  California  soil  and  climate,  the 
only  question  is  an  economic  one. 

A  report  from  the  Levant  Trade  Review, 
Aleppo,  Asia  Minor,  states  that  the  whole 
crop  in  four  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  is 
approximately  2,500  tons,  valued  at  the 
present  market  price  at  $950,000.  This  is 
an  exceptionally  large  crop  and  if  the 
prices  were  not  held  up  by  a  certain  syndi- 
cate which  controls  the  market,  they 
would  fall  badly.  The  price  in  Aleppo 
warehouses  is  about  15  cents  a  pound. 
The  demand,  it  is  stated,  from  the  United 
States  is  increasing  rapidly,  last  year 
the  imports  being  valued  at  $100,000.  As 
received  in  the  United  States  the  nuts  are 
salted,  roasted  and  packed  in  soldered 
tins. 


Pump  - 
durability 

"  THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
Is  that  element  in  a  machine  which  ^ 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by  J 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  ,you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  always 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send  for  Cataloe  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AN TERNS 


For  the 
Road 


OUR  RAYO  DRIVING  LAMP 
is  the  most  compact  and  efficient 
lighting  device  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Will  not  blow  out  or  jar  out.  Equipped  with 
thumb  screws,  so  that  it  is  easily  attached  or 
detached.  Throws  a  clear  light  200  feet  ahead. 
Extra  large  red  danger  signal  in  back. 
It  is  equipped  with  handle,  and  when  detached  makes  a 
good  hand  lantern.    Strong.   Durable.   Will  last  for  years. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street. 


(California) 


San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PKKRI.lcss  ihon  WORKS,  Sacramento,  CoL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Exposition  Live  Stock. 

Interesting  developments  in  the  live 
stock  department  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  continually  occur.  The  Amer- 
ican Trotting  Registry  Association  has 
done  something  never  done  before  by  it — 
offered  $1000  in  cash  prizes  for  standard 
bred  horses,  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  trueness  to  type  rather  than  per- 
formance on  the  track.  Heretofore 
awards  have  been  made  according  to  the 
speed  of  the  animal.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  prizes  to  be  given  for  racing.  The 
American  Association  of  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses  like- 
wise have  taken  action  recently,  putting 
up  $2000  for  breed  prizes.  This,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  increased  to  $6000  be- 
fore long.  The  Angora  goat  men  are 
holding  up  somewhat  on  the  prizes  of- 
fered by  them  at  the  local  shows,  in 
order  to  get  a  large  amount  for  1915. 
Even  the  cat  people  are  coming  through 
handsomely,  but  that  is  hardly  farm 
live  stock. 


Nevada  Live  Stock  Combination. 

The  Union  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  com- 
prising in  its  membership  many  of  the 
largest  cattlemen  of  Nevada,  was  re- 
cently incorporated  at  Reno.  This  has 
a  capital  of  $5,000,000  and  will  be  a  con- 
trolling feature  of  the  Nevada  live  stock 
trade.  The  companywill  include  Mary's 
River  Land  &  Cattle  Co..  Sparks- 
Humphreys  Cattle  Co.,  and  other  large 
concerns.  It  will  control  300,000  acres 
of  land  and  will  develop  irrigated  land. 

While  there  is  more  or  less  agitation 
for  and  against  public  stock  yards  in  this 
State,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Uruguay  is  establishing  a  public  stock 
yards  and  slaughter  house  at  Montevideo 
and  18  smaller  slaughter  houses  in  the 
smaller  cities.  The  total  cost  will  *be 
$1,912,900  gold,  and  will  be  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  fees  for  cattle  brands 
and  marks. 


Start  Irrigation  Early. 

Earlier  than  ever  before,  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  on  February 
27,  turned  water  into  its  main  and  river 
canals  and  will  keep  them  full  until  the 
season  is  over.  In  Glenn  and  other  coun- 
ties whore  the  company  is  operating,  the 
rainfall  has  been  insufficient  for  the  most 
satisfactory  planting  of  orchards,  and  the 
growers  were  calling  for  water  for  plant- 
ing, also  to  give  the  blossoming  trees  a 
good  start. 

Over  in  Sutter  county  it  is  said  that 
the  ground  contains  less  moisture  than 
for  years,  and  that  irrigation  will  be 
practiced  extensively  early  in  the  summer. 
A  large  amount  of  business  in  installing 
•pumping  systems  is  being  done. 

The  frosts  in  the  Sacramento  valley  are 
■said  to  have  done  much  less  injury  to 
fruit  buds  than  was  first  stated.  With 
proper  moisture  supplies  and  favorable 
weather  from  this  time  on,  everything  is 
favorable  for  a  fine  crop.  A  few  places 
the  frost  did  an  appreciable  injury  to 
almonds. 


Santa  Barbara  Horticulture. 

A  large  amount  of  planting  is  being 
done  ia  Santa  Barbara  county  this  year, 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  C.  W.  Beers,  both 
ef  citrus,  deciduous,  and  walnut  trees. 
The  freeze  has  shown  a  number  of  new 
places  where  frost  injury  is  very  light, 
and  it  has  encouraged  planting  there. 
Many  walnut  groves  are  also  being  grafted 
over  and  new  plantings  are  being  made 
on  black  walnut  roots.  Some  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  carob  tree  for  stock 
food  where  moisture  supplies  are  scant. 
The  only  thing  that  is  retarding  develop- 


ment is  lack  of  irrigation  supplies,  and 
this  is  being  remedied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  water  from  every  source  that  is 
available. 


Co-operative  Progress. 

The  necessity  for  co-operative  market- 
ing by  growers  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  great  advantages  therefrom  is  seen 
in  the  birth  of  a  new  association,  apply- 
ing to  a  new  agricultural  industry.  The 
Imperial  Valley  Cotton  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  been  incorporated  for  $50,000, 
the  stock  being  divided  among  the  grow- 
ers at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre.  The  direc- 
tors chosen  were  W.  E.  Wilsie,  W.  A. 
Edgar,  T.  D.  McCall,  'O.  P.  Hyde,  W. 
Brandenburg,  Antonio  Gerdes,  M.  Schlat- 
ter, and  C.  W.  Barton.  -There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  Exchange  may  have  a 
cotton  mill  established  in  the  valley. 

Down  in  Salinas  the  beekeepers  who 
produce  the  famous  Monterey  honey  have 
met  to  organize  the  Monterey  County  Bee- 
keepers' Club.  Thet  officers  elected  were 
S.  A.  Niver,  Jamesburg,  president;  K. 
Frank  Hennekin,  Monterey,  secretary, 
and  C.  W.  Presnall,  Monterey,  treasurer. 
The  club  will  affiliate  with  the  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sebastopol 
Apple  Growers'  Association,  Walter  I. 
Newcomb  was  selected  to  succeed  E.  C. 
Merritt  as  manager.  Mr.  Newcomb  has 
been  a  leading  grower  and  deputy  horti- 
cultural commissioner. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.  at  Fresno 
has  decided  to  begin  operations  on  the 
holdover  crop  of  raisins  by  April  1,  pro- 
vided sufficient  stock  is  subscribed  to 
finance  the  work  by  that  time.  A  little 
help  in  the  market,  such  as  a  big  grow- 
ers' company  like  this  might  give,  is 
badly  needed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
company  will  not  buy  and  sell  raisins  un- 
less 75%  of  the  crop  is  contracted  for. 
The  company  has  about  3000  contracts  al- 
ready signed. 


Citrus  Notes. 

As  a  result  of  the  cold  spell  this  Janu- 
ary and  the  killing  of  seedbeed  stock  and 
the  big  demand  for  citrus  trees  for  plant- 
ing, th^  price  of  seedbed  stock  has  gone 
up  greatly.  Before  the  freeze  the  price 
was  about  $14  per  thousand,  while  sales 
recently  have  been  made  for  $25  and  $30. 

One  of  the  biggest  sales  ever  made  of 
orange  stock  was  when  C.  W.  Buswell, 
of  Zante,  Tulare  county,  contracted  with 
a  Los  Angeles  company  to  deliver  400,000 
year-old  stock. 

On  account  of  the  poor  crop  last  De- 
cember in  Tulare  county,  the  assessed 
value  of  orange  groves  is  to  be  decreased 
$50  per  acre. 

The  Commerce  Court  has  sustained  the 
dollar  rate  from  California  to  the  East 
on  shipments  of  lemons. 


Start  Big  Dairy. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
dairies  in  California  is  being  established 
by  W.  E.  Germain,  northeast  of  Willows, 
Glenn  county.  A  large  acreage  to  alfalfa 
has  been  developed,  and  two  new  barns 
costing  $3000  each  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Mr.  Germain  is  spending  $10,000 
in  securing  good  dairy  cows  for  the  ranch. 
The  first  lot  will  get  on  the  place  by  the 
first  of  the  month. 

In  Orland,  Glenn  county,  H.  F.  Harrokl 
is  receiving  a  large  consignment  of  pure- 
bred Holsteius  from  Eastern  States. 
These  were  bought  by  W.  M.  Carruthers 
on  his  recent  trip.  Mr.  Harrold  also  is 
stocking  up  with  choice  pure-bred  hogs. 

California's  merits  as  a  stock  farm  are 
indicated  by  some  trade  that  is  coming 
to  Woodland.  A  large  consignment  of 
pure-bred  sheep  and  swine  left  Woodland 
recently  for  Guatemala  for  a  buyer  who 
had  previously  tried  out  other  stock  from 
that  district.  Some  good  sales  have  also 
been  made  recently  to  stockmen  from  the 
Northwest. 

At  the  M.  S.  Finley  auction  sale  near 
Modesto  recently  the  prices  for  grade 
Holsteins  ran  from  $50  to  $96.  An  in- 
teresting feature  was  the  bidding  for 
Minorca  fowls,  eight  dozen  of  which  sold 
for  $12.25  per  dozen.  Brown  Leghorns 
brought  $6.75. 


Fanners'  Institutes. 

The  following  Farmers'  Institutes  have 
been  announced  by  J.  B.  Neff,  Conductor 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia: El  Cajon,  March  10,  11,  12;  Lem- 
on Grove,  13;  Ramona,  14:  Arlington,  18; 
Bloomington,  19;  Highland,  20;  Redlands, 
21;  and  Riverside,  22. 


Land  Progress. 

The  State  Engineer  and  the  California 
Debris  Commission  are  considering  the 
route  of  the  by-pass  to  be  used  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Sacramento  river. 
The  by-pass  will  run  from  the  Glide  dis- 
trict at  Willows  Bend  north  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Feather  river.  It  is  thought  that 
the  proposed  new  route  will  be  accepted. 
Its  construction  will  mean  great  possibil- 
ities of  development  of  lands  now  period- 
ically flooded. 

The  Lake  Elsinore  Farm  Land  Co.  has 
recently  disposed  of  77S  acres,  which  will 
be  leveled,  irrigated  and  set  to  alfalfa 
this  spring. 

Two  large  ranches  near  Knights  Land- 
ing, Solano  county,  were  recently  sold — 
the  Webb  ranch  to  David  Ahern,  James 
Duffy  and  Dan  Donohue,  and  the  R.  H. 
Baily  ranch  to  Howard  C.  Whitman. 

Winter  Irrigation  Helpful. 

Heavy  winter  irrigation  for  oranges 
may  be  a  fine  thing,  according  to  an  ex- 
perience of  Samuel  Hoobler.  of  Porter- 
ville.  Water  was  run  through  a  flume 
this  winter  in  Mr.  Hoobler's  grove,  and 
in  one  place  a  big  leak  occurred  which 
was  not  discovered  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  seven  trees  got  an  un- 
usually large  application  of  water.  The 
yield  from  these  trees  proved  to  be  much 
heavier  and  better  than  on  the  remainder 
of  the  grove,  apparently  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  water  only,  and  it  seems 
as  if  winter  irrigation  in  the  big  valley 
citrus  groves  may  be  a  fine  thing. 


Some  experiments  in  dry-farming  in  the 
Salinas  valley  which  were  to  be  conducted 
by  farmers  by  the  suggestions  of  Prof. 
Hardy  Campbell  have  been  postponed,  as 
the  season  is  too  far  along  to  begin  prop- 
erly.  They  will  be  taken  up  next  fall. 


The  annual  shipment  of  ladybirds  from 
the  State  Insectary  to  Imperial  county  to 
attack  the  melon  aphis  is  being  prepared 
for.  There  will  be  about  36.000,000  in- 
sects of  this  species  sent  out  this  year. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  VARIETY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  cows  which 
have  been  fed  alfalfa  hay  all  winter  and 
are  in  very  good  condition  and  seem  other- 
wise in  good  health  and  have  salt  to  run 
to.  Every  time  they  chance  to  come  to 
the  yard  they  will  pick  up  an  old  bone 
and  chew  it  for  perhaps  a  half  hour.  I 
always  take  the  bone  away  from  them 
when  I  discover  it.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me,  through  the  Ri  ral  Prkss.  why  they 
do  this?— P.  E.  M..  Atwater. 

[Just  for  the  sake  of  variety — just  as  a 
man,  after  a  good  dinner,  may  fall  to 
chewing  a  toothpick.  Give  them  a  little 
grain  or  some  grain  hay,  corn  or  sorghum 
stalks,  or  other  roughage,  just  to  chew 
on. — Editor.  1 


NO  GUESS  WORK 

:i  bout   <  ii  1 1  i  nt:   your  rr  coat 

In  two  by  lining 

A  MUNCIE  OIL  ENGINE 


ThlN  <-iiifiii<-  will  MTC  from  75  to  90 
pel  cent   ef  your  troubles,  an  It  uaes 

no  magneto,  buttery  or  other  eleetrleal 
apparatus  in  iim  operation. 

Write  today  for  the  folder,  also  amk 
for  ii  eopy  of  ECONOMICAL  IRRIGA- 
TION BY  PUMPING. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

TO  Fremont  St.,  San  Franelnoo,  Cal. 
Agenta  for  Amerlran  Puntpa. 


Power  For  Irrigation 

If  you  are  depending  on  your  own  re- 
sources for  irrigation  it  will  pay  you  to  have 
a  partner.  The  best  partner  you  can  get  is  a 

3  h.p.  RUMELY-FALK 
KEROSENE  ENGINE 

It  is  the  best  insurance  against  crop 
failure.  Inquire  about  this  engine.  It 
will  work  for  you  day  and  night. 

Start  it  and  leave  it.  Its  control  is  auto- 
matic— engine  will  not  race  if  pump  loses 
priming— fuel  proportioned  to  load  by 
throttling  governor.  A  boy  can  give  it 
all  the  attention  necessary— adjust  it  once 
and  it  runs  for  hours  without  attention. 

We  can  furnish  RUMELY-FALK 
Kerosene  Engines  in  all  sizes— on  skids* 
portable  or  stationary— and  it's  always 
ready  to  lend  a  hand. 

Send  for  Data-Book  on  the  Rumebj-Falk 
Kerosene  Engine  and  ask  the  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
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<:ui  FrunclMco,  Cal.;  IjOm  Angeles,  Cal.; 
I'ortlund,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wanh.i  Poen- 
t  «*  I  It*.  Idaho;  or  La  Porte,  Indiana  (Home 

Office). 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE  POST 
HOLE  AUGER 


Ih  wold  on  our  ponl- 
tlve  guarantee  that  It 
will  dig  ranter  In  all 
kind*  of  ground  than 
any  other  post  hole 
tool,  auger  or  digger, 
and  twlee  asi  rant  In 
very  heavy  elay,  gum- 
bo, adobe  or  hardpan. 
If  your  dealer  doe* 
not  sell  the  Kenn, 
w  ii  I'M ;  urn  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and 
prleea. 

A  real  labor  Haver. 

BANK-MENDELSON 
COMPANY,  Dept-P" 

sonatfnock  Hdg.       Htgglns  Bi« 
Sm  Fraadioo,  Cal.   Us  Angeles,  Cal. 
Factor)  ReomentaUnas 


TREES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

French  Wnlnuta  grafted  OB  Cal. 
black.  •  lu  rries.  Apples,  Peaehea, 
PallU,  OriinKi',  I  i  iim. n.  Acaela,  Rosea, 
Ilerr.v  l'lanta,  Giant  Winter  Rhnbarb, 

Etc. 

Established  1S64. 

HANNAY  NURSERY  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


March  8,  1913 
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CALIFORNIA  STUBBLE 
BURNING. 


H.  W.  Campbell,  the  dry  farming 
apostle,  avails  himself  of  the  visitor's 
privilege  of  knocking  the  California 
straw-burners,  but  he  differs  from  others 
in  prescribing  what  he  considers  a  better 
practice.  How  far  his  advice  will  work 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  moisture 
available  and  retentive  character  of  the 
soil  in  any  field.  But  we  will  not  argue 
about  it:  let  the  reader  consider  his 
declaration,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  practice  of  burning  stubble  and 
straw  is  one  of  the  grossest  of  errors, 
but  this  is  commonly  done  all  over  the 
small  grain  sections  of  our  country.  In 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  the  combined  harvester  and 
thresher  is  extensively  used,  only  enough 
of  the  straw  is  cut  to  assure  the  getting 
of  practically  all  of  the  heads.  The 
greater  part  of  the  straw  is  left  evenly 
distributed  over  the  field,  and  if  fairly 
thick  is  almost  invariably  burned  before 
plowing. 

At  a  recent  lecture,  we  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "Why  do  you  burn 
this  stubble?"  We  received  the  reply, 
"Oh,  it  would  leave  our  ground  so  loose 
if  plowed  under  that  we  would  not  get 
anything."  They  were  then  asked  if  there 
was  not  a  way  to  pack  the  land  so  that 
the  stubble  would  rot.  No  one  knew  of 
such  a  plan,  neither  had  they  thought  of 
trying  to  pack  it  nor  what  the  result 
might  be  if  they  should  do  so. 

Disking  After  Harvest.— Double  disk- 
ing with  a  sharp  disk  promptly  after 
harvest  will  have  a  tendency  to  mix  this 
stubble  into  the  top  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil  loosened  by  the  disk,  and  this  is 


SMALL  RANCHES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


TRUCK  FARMS 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


WALNUT  GROVES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


COUNTRT  HOMES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


SUBURBAN  LOTS 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

CHICKEN  RANCHES 
Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


All  within  commuting  distance  of  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco. 

Thousand  will  have  small  farms  and  grow 
just  what  the 
Market  demands. 


THINK  OF  THIS. 


San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berke- 
ley, Piedmont,  Claremont,  Melrose,  Fitch- 
burg,  Richmond;  in  fact,  all  the  bay 
cities  for  a 

MARKET 
ONE  MILLION  PEOPLE 


At  your  door  who  do  not  produce  anything 
but  who  are 


CONSUMERS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  land  to  own. 

The  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  Rail- 
way announce  that  they  will  begin  the 
running  of  their  trains  on  regular  sched- 
ule next  month  (March,  1913)  direct  from 
the  Key  Route  Mole  to  Lafayette,  Walnut 
Creek,  Concord — through  the  beautiful  Mt. 
Diablo  Country. 


Thousands  will  make  this  beautiful 
country  their  future  home  and  keep  their 
positions  in  the  city. 


Thousands  will  farm  small  ranches  and 
have  this  wonderful  market  within  one 
hour's  rifle. 

It's  .lust  what  you  want. 
Just  where  you  want  it. 


Take  our  advice. 
If  you  want  something  that's  right. 
Go  and  see  this  country — 
GO  NOW. 

Information  gladly  furnished. 

Address:    R.  N.  BNRGESS  company. 
Branch  Office:  734  Market  St., 

1538  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Chicken  lecture:    You  are  cordially  invited 
to  come  to  a  lecture  on  chicken  raising 
at  our  office,  734  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
clsr.o.  Monday,  March  Srd.  8  P.  M. 


the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
profitably  utilize  this  stubble.  A  tandem 
disk  is  preferrable,  and  the  smaller  the 
diameter  of  the  disks  the  less  the  resist- 
ance and  the  more  thoroughly  will  the 
soil  be  pulverized  and  the  stubble  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

On  heavy  stubble  the  best  work  can  be 
done  when  the  stubble  is  dry.  The  disk 
should  be  set  at  full  angle.  A  mulch 
which  does  not  pack  readily  is  estab- 
lished when  this  stubble  is  well  mixed 
into  the  soil.  The  stubble  keeps  the  soil 
loose  and  thus  prevents  capillary  move- 
ment of  the  moisture  to  the  surface. 

The  Subsurface  Packer. — Soon  after 
this  disking  is  done  the  soil  will  be  moist 
below  the  mulch.  The  land  should  then 
be  plowed  from  six  to  seven  inches  deep. 
The  subsurface  packer  well  weighted 
should  be  used  immediately. 

The  sharp,  wedge  faced  wheels  will 
penetrate  the  soil  and  force  it  firmly  onto 
the  stubhle  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
As  the  line  of  pressure  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  bevel,  there  is  a  downward  and 
lateral  pressure  that  firms  the  under  por- 
tion while  leaving  the  top  loose;  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  under  por- 
tion is  thus  increased,  and  the  surface 
being  loose,  a  proper  per  cent  of  air 
reaches  the  moist  soil  and  the  straw  will 
soon  rot,  forming  nitrates  and  humus. 

It  is  not  for  the  reason  that  your  soil 
may  not  be  fertile  that  we  urge  all  this, 
but  for  the  reason  that  you  increase  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  and 
it  is  possible  to  carry  your  crop  through 
a  longer  or  more  severe  drought  without 
checking  its  growth,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  as  you  increase  the  humus  of 
your  soil  you  have  less  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing an  ideal  seed  bed — less  tendency  to 
crusting;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
you  increase  your  yield  to  the  highest 
possible  limit. 


CO-OPERATIVTE  MARKETING 
WILL  COME 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 1  appears  an  article  by  Mr.  Dana  L. 
Teague,  which,  in  my  estimation,  is 
worthy  of  further  discussion  than  the 
short  note  appended  thereto  by  the 
editor.  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  few 
decades  co-operative  distribution  of  farm 
products,  by  farmers  themselves,  will 
take  the  place  almost  entirely  of  the  pres- 
ent method  of  selling  or  consigning  to 
middlemen,  so  called.  While  it  may  not 
become  necessary  to  invoke  the  power  of 
the  law,  as  Mr.  Teague  suggests,  to  bring 
this  end  about,  but,  if  it  were  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  undertaking  suc- 
cessful, it  certainly  would  be  done. 

This  matter  of  co-operative  marketing 
of  farm  products  is  receiving  a  continu- 
ally increasing  amount  of  attention,  in 
proof  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  number  of  associations  market- 
ing such  products  as  walnuts,  almonds, 
berries,  apples,  raisins,  citrus  fruits, 
beans  and  eggs,  and  the  list  is  continu- 
ally growing. 

One  association  could  market  all  these 
products  and  save  the  expense  of  dupli- 
cate organizations,  and  this  will  come  in 
time,  but  the  co-operative  movement  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  that. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Teague  is  mistaken 
in  calling  the  middleman  a  parasite,  and 
I  think  when  he  considers  the  matter 
more  fully  he  will  discover  his  error.  A 
parasite  gives  nothing  in  return  for  what 
it  takes,  but  not  so  with  the  middleman. 
Were  it  not  for  him,  the  world  would 
suddenly  jump  back  to  where  it  was  when 
wealth  could  be  distributed  only  as  far 
as  a  man  and  a  mule  could  go.  Beyond 
this  point  distribution  is  dependent  en- 
tirely on  a  middleman.  He  performs  a 
definite  service,  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  per- 


formance of  which  is  as  honorable  as  is 
the  work  of  growing  the  product,  for,  be 
it  understood,  a  commodity  is  not  pro- 
duced until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer ready  for  consumption.  A  box  of 
apples,  for  instance,  delivered  at  some 
railroad  station  in  the  country  would  re- 
quire the  service  of  some  one  to  finish 
the  production,  before  a  consumer  could 
be  benefited  thereby.  The  persons  who 
take  up  the  production  where  the  efforts 
of  the  artizan  ceases  are  the  middlemen, 
and,  while  their  methods  of  operation  are 
crude  and  wasteful,  until  something  bet- 
ter is  offered,  they  are  necessary. 

The  object  sought  by  the  marketing  as- 
sociations is  to  get  the  profit,  now  gained 
by  the  middlemen,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  association.  As  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  commerce,  the  farmer 


aspires,  through  his  association,  to  be 
come  a  merchant. 

If  you  consider  the  article  timely  and 
of  sufficient  merit  for  publication,  I  would 
like  to  follow  up  the  subject  with  several 
more  letters,  finally  outlining  a  tentativt 
plan  of  organization. 

Oakley,  Cal.  W.  O.  Ketherfoud. 

[The  article  is  all  right;  go  ahead  and 
let  us  see  how  it  works  out.  We  hope  no 
one  is  in  a  hurry.  We  have  been  print- 
ing such  good  sense  for  38  years.  It  take* 
a  good  while  to  move  some  things — mean- 
time no  one  is  tired  of  it,  wbich  is  prom- 
ising.— Editor.  | 


The  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  purchased  180  acres  of  land 
north  of  Ripon,  San  Joaquin  county, 
which  will  be  planted  to  olives  at  once. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 


FEI.IOA — This  superb  new  fruit  Is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLTDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATBS  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD,  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS — 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
Strawberries,  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE,  Inwood,  Cal. 


Himalaya  Berry  Tips.  Well-rooted, 
strong  plants;  ready  now  and  till  March 
15th,  $3  per  C,  $20  per  M,  packed  ready  for 
shipment.    Milo  S.  Baker,  Kenwood,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS — 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
Strawberries,  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE.  Inwood,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.    Burbank  standard  cactus  j 
a  specialty.     Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.    Write  for 
catalogue. 

FOR  SALE] — 1000  Cal.  Black  Walnut 
Seedlings,  I  to  S  ft.,  2  years  old;  8c.  3257 
Galindo  St.,  off  Fruitvale  ave.,  Fruitvale. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice. 


I, A  Ml  FOR  »*I.E 


BIG  .MONEY  ON  HOGS 


LOS  MOLINOS   FARMER   TAKES  $.:.")» 
PER  ACRE  RAISING  PORK 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — A  good  lath-house  man  who 
understands  propagating  acacias,  euca- 
lyptus, etc.  A  good  proposition  for  the 
right  man.  KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  P.O. 
Box  604,  Fresno,  Cal. 


A  Los  Molinos  farmer  makes  his  land 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $350  per  acre  raising 
hogs.  He  recently  marketed  50  hogs  for 
$700.  The  hogs  were  six  months  old  and 
averaged  200  pounds.  It  required  only 
four  acres  of  land  to  produce  the  feed 
that  matured  and  fattened  these  hogs. 
The  farmer  says  he  will  turn  out  59  more- 
hogs  from  the  same  land  within  another 
six  months.  It  required  three  acres  of 
alfalfa  to  support  the  hogs  to  fattening 
age  and  one  acre  of  corn  and  pumpkins  to. 
fatten  them.  The  acre  of  corn  produced 
60  bushels,  and  40  tons  of  pumpkins  grew 
on  the  land  at  the  same  time. 

Such  remarkable  results  are  possible 
only  where  there  is  a  wonderfully  rich 
soil  and  irrigation. 

Los  Molinos  produces  more  alfalfa  per 
acre  per  year  more  years  than  any  other 
section  of  California. 

It's  the  water.  We  had  water  to  waste 
even  last  year,  a  showing  that  no  other 
irrigation  project  in  the  state  could  make. 

You  get  a  full  crop  here  dry  years  when 
prices  are  high — alfalfa  now  $14  a  torn. 

And  you  get  10  tons  per  acre. 

Fruit  grows  to  perfection — fine  orang« 
and  lemon  land. 

Corn  75  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat  and  barley  40  to  60  bushels. 

Tracts  5  acres  and  up. 

$75  to  $150  per  acre. 

Only  1/10  cash;  8  years  to  pay  o»t. 

Going  fast;  soon  all  sold. 

Come  at  once  or  write  today. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY, 
Los  Molinos.  Cal. 

If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban' 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered' 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento. 
1004  K  Street. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction' 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all' 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14 — 8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  with  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5 — 10  HP.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St..  San  Francisco. 


WHERE  ALFALFA  GROWS  THE  DAIRY  GOES 

=  ALFALFA  = 


Twelve  tons  of  alfalfa  an  acre  grew  on  Rivergarden  Farms  last  year,  with- 
out irrigation.  Besides,  two  months  of  good  pasture.  This  kind  of  farm 
soon  pays  for  itself.  Farm  a  farm  that  pays  to  farm.  The  soil  is  especially 
good  for  prunes,  pears,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  hops,  sugar  beets  and  truckgardening. 
In  a  word,  it  is  river  sediment  land,  and  that  means  the  best. 


21  miles  along  the  Sacramento  River  near  Woodland.  The  soil  is  river 
sediment,  which  is  known  to  all  farmers  as  the  richest  and  the  kind  that  pays 
best  to  farm. 

It  is  all  sub-irrigated  and  averages  35  feet  deep. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  so  you  may  pay  for  it  out  of  the  crops.  Write  us  for 
complete  information. 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 


DEPT.  L,  23  MONTGOMERY'  STREET 
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The  Home  Chcle. 


Make  Work  Easier  for  Farm  Women. 


During  the  past  few  months  this 
journal  has  printed  many  articles  tell- 
ing of  improvements  for  the  home  that 
farm  life  may  become  mare  tolerable.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  reprint  an 
article  taken  from  the  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home,  giving  many  points  of  value  along 
the  lines  heretofore  discussed  in  our 
columns:  , 

Though  never  undervaluing  the  fact 
that  improved  outdoor  machinery  re- 
dounds to  the  wife's  benefit  in  just  the 
ratio  that  the  farmer  employs  gangplows 
or  adds  more  sections  to  his  harrow,  by 
eliminating  the  hired  men,  yet  there  is 
another  way  of  conserving  the  mother's 
strength  and  continuing  her  youth  far 
into  the  years,  that  might  well  be  afford- 
ed in  many  instances,  were  it  not  that 
women  themselves  discourage  the  hus- 
bands in  expending  money  for  something 
they  can  "do  without." 

"I  have  got  along  very  well  without  it, 
so  far,  and  think  the  money  had  better 
be  saved,"  we  often  reply  when  the  hus- 
band broaches  the  subject  of  "new-fan- 
gled" household  machinery. 

I  do  not  come  to  my  sister  farm  women 
asking  them  to  buy  indiscriminately,  but 
in  so  many  ways  we  may  lighten  our  bur- 
dens and  gain  that  coveted  time  to  read; 
and  to  live  with  our  family  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  for  we  are  not  too 
tired  to  listen  to  the  child  or  enjoy  the 
evening  with  the  husband.  And  these 
labor  savers  may  be  procured  for  the 
price  of  nurse  hire  and  a  doctor's  bill 
for  a  month's  illness,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  misery  of  a  breakdown  of  our  nerves. 

Farm  life,  where  there  are  countless 
things  contributing  to  longevity,  where 
-the  very  air  is  life  giving,  contributes  all 
that  nature  holds  most  precious  to  her 
children,  and  the  women  on  the  farm 
might  be  the  healthiest  and  the  happiest 
of  God's  creatures  if  they  did  not  insist 
on  being  pack  mules  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 

One  of  the  controlling  factors  in  lessen- 
ing woman's  work  is  an  ample  water  sup- 
ply, right  at  hand.  In  too  many  instances 
ihe  deep  well  and  wind  mill,  or  engine 
to  do  the  pumping,  are  placed  at,  or  near, 
the  barn;  which  makes  the  use  of  the 
water  for  household  purposes  a  grave 
risk  because  of  probable  contamination 
from  the  manure  pile.  Even  if  this  could 
not  be  urged  against  the  water  for  use 
in  the  house  the  wife  would  be  the  first 
«bject  to  the  expense  of  piping  the  water 
into  the  kitchen,  though  she  would 
heartily  second  the  husband's  move  to- 
ward-placing  it  in  the  barns,  however 
great  the  distance. 

Beside  a  certain  kitchen  door  a  deep 
well  was  sunk  and  a  windmill  placed 
above  it.  This  tower  was  in  the  way 
when  the  wife  wished  a  pail  or  water,  so 
it  was  set  beside  the  well  and  the  pump  is 
operated  by  a  rocker  shaft  attached  to 
-the  mill.    This  little  device  cost  but  $4. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  well  plat- 
form was  dug  a  cistern  12  feet  square 
"by  seven  feet  deep.  The  well  being  on 
higher  ground,  the  water  was  easily  pip- 
ed to  the  barns  and  it  rises  in  cement 
water  troughs  so  that  the  stock  is  always 
supplied. 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  this  cistern 
are  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  top,  which 
also  serves  as  a  floor  in  the  wash  room, 
was  first  overlaid  with  railroad  steel 
rails  at  intervals  of  2  feet.  Then  lighter 
irons  were  placed  between  and  lastly 
screen  wire  to  hold  concrete.  This  made 
a  strong  covering  that  has  not  cracked 
and  is  (,isily  cleaned.  Provisions  were 
made  for  placing  a  force  pump  in  one  cor- 
ner of  this  room.  This  pump  is  attached 
tc  the  range  boiler  which  holds  30  gallons 


of  water.  One  can,  by  the  turn  of  a  fau- 
cet, pump  the  water  into  the  boiler  or  into 

a  vessel. 

With  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  range 
in  doing  the  family  cooking  this  water  is 
always  hot.  Being  clean  water,  it  is 
utilized  for  cooking  purposes  as  well  as 
for  all  kinds  of  washing  and  cleaning. 
It  is  a  very  little  chore  to  pump  the  water 
into  this  boiler  as  it  has  to  be  drawn 
but  a  few  feet.  The  housekeeper  scarce- 
ly realized  the  amount  of  labor  it  requires 
to  pump  and  carry  all  the  water  used  in 
the  home  by  bucketfuls  from  a  distant 
well.  Yet  this  convenience  cost  almost 
nothing.  The  supply  tank  was  a  neces- 
sity on  the  stock  farm,  and  the  range 
boiler  is  but  a  little  more  expensive  than 
the  ordinary  reservoir.  The  range 
stands  in  the  kitchen;  a  pipe  from  the 
water  front  reaching  through  the  parti- 
tion to  the  boiler.  This  gives  both  hot 
and  cold  water  in  the  washroom  and  here 
the  cream  separator  and  milk  vessels  are 
washed  saving  countless  steps  in  sum- 
mer and  much  exposure  in  winter.  Here, 
too,  the  sausage  is  made  and  all  the 
rougher  work  usual  to  the  farm  home  is 
accomplished.  The  floor  is  easily  clean- 
ed. 

By  placing  the  bath  room  on  the  same 
floor  or  directly  above  the  range  the 
plumbing  becomes  very  simple. 

Farm  women  are  availing  themselves 
of  a  comparatively  new  invention,  the 
washing  machine  and  wringer  operated 
by  power  of  the  gasoline  engine.  By  its 
use  a  frail  woman  can  do  a  large  washing 
so  easily  that  "blue  Monday"  is  unknown. 
It  is  the  one  servant  that  does  not  shirk 
nor  talk  back,  therefore  never  ruffles  the 
temper.  If  she  has  also  the  water  con- 
venience above  mentioned,  the  clothes 
may  be  sorted  and  the  engine  started 
directly  after  breakfast  is  over,  then  go 
about  other  household  duties,  and  she 
can  allow  ample  time  for  the  cleaning  of 
each  batch,  then  by  the  mere  turn  of  a 
lever  set  the  wringer  in  action.  One  is 
now  able  to  do  an  entire  washing  without 
expending  any  more  physical  strength 
than  is  necessary  in  washing  the  dishes. 
It  is  wonderful  the  way  science  is  reach- 
ing out  to  women  in  the  homes  doing  its 
best  to  make  superintendents  of  them 
and  lifting  them  above  drudgery.  The 
cost  of  these  combined  washers  and 
wringers  vary;  but  $35  is  a  fair  estimate. 
The  engine  is  used  for  so  many  farm 
purposes  its  cost  is  not  charged  to  the 
household  expenses. 

The  invention  of  the  most  importance 
to  the  housewife  from  the  sanitary  stand- 
point, is  the  vacuum  cleaner.  ,  These  may 
be  had  operated  either  by  hand  or  electric 
power.  The  one  operated  by  machinery 
is  to  be  preferred,  but  I  want  to  tell  of 
a  hand-power  machine  that  has  been 
given  thorough  trial  for  two  years  and  a 
half  upon  velvet,  Brussels,  ingrain,  Jap- 
anese matting  and  rag  carpetings  in  one 
home,  and  has  rendered  equal  service  un- 
der all  conditions,  though  a  little  harder 
to  operate  on  the  rag  carpet.  The  price 
was  This  sum  is  nothing  compared 

to  a  dustless  house  and  the  knowledge 
that  one  can  gather  up  the  dirt  at  any 
time  without  anyone  suffering  the  slight- 
est inconvenience,  as  not  a  trace  escapes 
to  pollute  the  air. 

Mattresses,  upholstered  furniture  and 
cushions,  are  quickly  relieved  of  dust. 
This  means  much  to  the  housewife  that 
lives  near  highways  that  are  heavily  trav- 
eled, or  where  soil  drifts. 

One  person  operates  this  cleaner  with 
ease. 

To  illustrate  the  worth  and  efficiency 
of  this  machine,  a  rag  carpet  had  lain 
in  the  living  room  for  six  months,  when 
the  vacuum  cleaner  was  first  applied.  Its 
use  was  continued  at  intervals  of  two 
days  until  at  the  end  of  18  months  the 
carpet  was  lifted,  to  change  the  wear,  and 
not  a  spoonful  of  dust  was  under  it.  A 


neighbor  was  called  in  to  witness  the  i 
wonder;  and  since  that  day  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  the  use  of  this  machine, 
carpets  become  every  whit  as  sanitary 
as  rugs,  and  personal  preference  should 
rule  when  furnishing  the  home. 

The  other  boons  for  busy  women  that, 
cost  but  a  few  cents  each  are  the  dustless 
mop,  to  be  used  on  the  "finished"  floors, 
linoleums,  etc.,  and  the  dustless  cloth  for 
woodwork  and  furniture.  These  do  not 
stir  up  the  dirt  and  then  let  them  settle 
in  some  corner,  but  take  it  up  holding  it 
secure. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  labor  savers 
that  are  in  reach  of  the  average  farm 
women.  Where  electric  power  is  pro- 
curable, it  is  the  nearest  ideal;  but  the 
gasoline  engine  is  the  hope  of  the  house- 
wife in  many  localities  where  hired  help 
is  not  obtainable.  Indeed  the  engine  that 
churns,  turns  the  separator  and  does  the 
washing  is  the  housewife's  most  reliable 
helper. 

Our  grandmothers  seized  upon  the 
the  washboard  as  an  improvement  over 
rubbing  soiled  clothing  between  the 
hands;  our  mothers  availed  themselves 
of  the  washing  and  sewing  machines, 
hand  operated,  but  all  their  era  had  to 
give.  Shall  we  fall  behind  by  rejecting 
the  motor  powers  offered,  or  turning 
away  the  little  labor  savers  that,  utilzed, 
would  afford  us  time  and  strength  for 
the  higher  things  of  life? 

— Alberta  M.  Kepper. 


Household  Hints. 


To  soften  paint  brushes  in  which  the 
paint  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  heat  some 
vinegar  to  a  boiling  point  and  allow  the 
brush  to  simmer  in  it  a  few  minutes. 
Remove  and  wash  thoroughly  in  strong 
soapsuds  and  the  brush  will  be  like  new. 

To  kill  a  bad  odor  put  dried  orange 
peel  on  a  piece  of  redhot  iron,  or  on  an 
old  shovel  heated  redhot,  and  it  will 
not  only  kill  the  odor,  but  leave  a  fra- 
grant one  instead. 

When  lace  curtains  are  ready  to  be 
washed,  baste  a  narrow  strip  of  muslin 
along  each  outer  edge  and  let  remain  un- 
til ironed  (or  drying  process  is  com- 
pleted), and  you  will  find  your  curtains 
are  straight  and  do  not  sag  as  usual. 

If  one  cup  of  vinegar  is  put  with  the 
water  in  which  colored  table  cloths  are 
washed,  it  will  prevent  the  color  from 
running.  Iron  when  still  damp  and  they 
will  look  equal  to  new. 

A  couple  of  tablespoons  of  borax  in 
the  water  required  for  washing  about 
five  pairs  of  light  colored  hose  will  re- 
move all  traces  of  "leather"  stain  that 
they  may  have  on  them. 

If  one  uses  Chinese  lanterns  for  dec- 
orative purposes,  put  a  few  handfuls  of 
sand  in  the  bottom,  around  the  candle. 
This  will  keep  the  lanterns  from  swaying 
and  also  prevent  their  catching  fire. 


An  Appreciation  and  Some  Advice. 


A  letter  from  a  pioneer  lady  reader  of 
Napa  county  contains  three  points  she 
wishes  to  express.  For  thirty  years  her 
family  has  been  talking  of  having  straw- 
berries grown  on  the  ranch — have  tried 
at  times  by  getting  plants,  but  some- 
thing always  interfered  and  the  berries 
were  never  in  evidence.  She  says  the 
Ettersburg  berry  plants  are  very  fine 
and  now  that  they  have  them  well  start- 
ed, they  expect  to  beat  out  the  originator, 
in  the  fine  soil  of  Napa  valley. 

She  asks  us  to  print  a  word  of  advice 
to  parents,  to  the  effect  that  a  fine  invest- 
ment on  the  ranch  is  a  blacksmith  shop. 
Be  sure  to  add  everything  useful  to  the 
shop  possible.  Provision  made  for  rest- 
less, eager  boys  always  pays.  There  are 
many  things  they  can  do  in  the  way  of 
repairing  on   rainy  days,  and   if  there 


BEAVER  BOARD 

N  }    '  /A 


Mr.  E.  L.  Tunis  %f  Bakhmn,  Md..  has  w 

Beaver  Beard  Willi  and  Ceilinn  admit  lariety  ./ 
design  to  tuit  ant  room  in  the  house. 


Bra-er  Be.sr.l  hal  net  .nit  film  Mr.  J.  &  tan!./ 
Oilahtma  City.  Oil.,.,  beautifully  destined  walls  and 
testings,  but  has  nsade  the  rooms  warmer  in  winter  and 

Next  Time  You  Think 
of  Re-papering 
Don't 

INSTEAD,  investigate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Beaver  Hoard  for 
Walls  and  Ceilings.  It  will 
relieve  yon  forever  from  plaster 
and  of  wall-paper,  and  give 
you  clean,  sanitary  walls  of  pure- 
wood-fibre,  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  which  you  can  paint 
in  attractive  and  tasteful  colors. 


BEAVER  BOARD 

Pure  Wood  Fibre  Walls  and  Ceilings 


Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  are 
made  in  panels  suiting  the  best  mod- 
ern iileas  of  interior  design.  They  are 
economical,  easily  put  up  in  old  or 
new  buildings,  keep  out  heat,  cold 
and  sound,  save  all  the  delay,  litter, 
trouble  and  confusion  of  lath  and 
plaster,  lumber  or  other  materials. 

Held  It  builders'  supply,  lumber,  hardware  and  paint 
dealer*  and  decoliiOfl  in  si/.rs  to  mret  all  avcragr 
requirements. 

OINUIMB  BKAVKK  BOARD  lias  our  registered 
trade  mark  m  the  bark  of  r~ih  pane]  and  sample. 
It  lias  also  a  lignt-efcifl  color  all  the  way  through, 
that  cornea  only  by  the  use  of  sanitary,  durable 
PURH  WOOD  l  I  I'.k  1  -  Insist  on  seeing  both 
trade-mark  and  color  before  buying. 
Write  for  frre  illustrated  booklet  "Beaver  Board 
and  its  Uses"  and  for  details  of  our  tree  designing 
service,  very  helpful  in  planning,  estimating,  etc. 


Ask  Us  for  Free  Booklet  on  "ARTISTIC 
HO.MKS,"  Maniples,  Information 
Prices,  Ktc. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    up        -        -  ««,noO,(H>0.00 
surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  «5.(XH).fHto.OO 

Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavIn  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Ont  of  Town  Accounts. 
-UK  UEPOS1T  VAULTS. 
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should  be  an  embryo  inventor  among 
them,  it  gives  him  a  chance. 

A  bit  of  advice  to  mothers  is  offered 
in  the  care  of  the  throat.  Frequently 
■children  will  be  eating  nuts,  popcorn,  etc., 
just  before  going  to  bed.  Unless  the 
mouth  and  throat  are  rinsed  out  well, 
little  hard  particles  may  stick  in  the 
throat  and  give  a  great  deal  of  bother 
the  next  day.  If  they  cannot  be  removed 
by  other  means,  a  simple  way  to  do  so  is 
to  use  a  tooth  brush,  which  will  dislodge 
the  particles  and  give  relief. 


Walnut  Wafers. 


Take  two  eggs,  beat  until  light,  add 
one  cup  light  brown  sugar,  seven  rounded 
tablespoons  flour  with  one  teaspoon  bak- 
ing powder  and  a  little  salt.  Add  one 
cup  of  chopped  nuts,  and  drop  half  a 
teaspoonful  for  a  cookie,  well  apart,  on 
pie  tins.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Very 
fine  for  Sunday  evening  tea. 


A  Give  Away. 


"What  were  you  and  Mr.  Smith  talk- 
ing about  in  the  parlor?"  demanded  Miss 
Blushes'  mother. 

"Oh,  we  were  discussing  our  kith  and 
kin."  replied  the  young  lady. 

"Yeth  you  wath,"  interposed  her  little 
sister.  "Mr.  Thmith  asked  you  for  a 
kith  and  you  thaid,  'You  kin.'  " 


Says  the  Atchision  Globe:  "A  baby  is 
about  the  only  new  thing  a  man  can  get 
in  his  house  that  will  not  make  the  rest 
of  the  furniture  look  shabby."  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  never 
had  a  good,  healthy  baby  in  his  house. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


SYSTEM 


Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragatlon  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


KANSAS  DOG  FARMERS. 


Secretary  F.  D.  Cobuin  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture  puts  it  up  to  his 
constituents  in  this  way: 

I  cannot  concede,  all  things  considered, 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Universe  made 
on  this  round  world  of  ours  an  equal 
area  better  adapted  than  Kansas  to  pro- 
fitable sheep  husbandry.  The  one  detri- 
ment is  worthless  dogs,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  rise  to  the  opportunity  with 
which  a  kind  Providence  confronts  us: 
In  1882  we  had  806,000  sheep;  in  1910  we 
had  175,000 — a  decrease  of  more  than  78 
per  cent.  In  1882  we  had  129,000  dogs; 
in  1910  we  had  199,000,  an  increase  of  54 
per  cent. 

These  figures  line  with  the  experience 
of  all  the  ages,  which  points  out  that  no 
people  whose  land  owners  neglect  animal 
husbandry,  who  sidestep  the  manure 
spreader,  expectorate  upon  a  sheep  and 
deify  the  dog,  can  have  any  considerable, 
well  grounded,  permanent  prosperity. 

A  pen  picture  I  have  seen,  over-colored, 
but  suggestive,  sets  forth  that  the  average 
Kansas  farmer  does  not  attain  the  pros- 
perity he  should,  because  he  gets  up  in 
the  morning  at  the  alarm  of  a  Connecti- 
cut clock,  buttons  his  Chicago  suspenders 
over  a  Troy  shirt  to  a  pair  of  Detroit 
overalls,  washes  his  face  with  Cincinnati 
soap  in  a  Pennsylvania  pan,  and  sits 
down  to  a  Grand  Rapids  table,  where  he 
eats  Battle  Creek  corn  flakes,  Chicago 
ham  and  Indiana  hominy  fried  in  Mis- 
souri lard  on  a  St.  Louis  stove.  If  he  has 
dessert  it  is  probably  prunes  or  canned 
fruit  from  California,  or  perhaps  beans 
baked  in  Boston  and  seasoned  with  salt 
from  Saginaw.  Being  thus  fortified  for 
the  day  he  puts  New  York  harness  on  a 
pair  of  Kansas  bronchos  fed  with  Iowa 
corn,  and  with  a  Moline  plow  stirs  his 
fields,  more  or  less  mulched  with  a  New 
England  mortgage.  After  supper  he  pur- 
sues an  agricultural  weekly  from  New 
York  State,  that  perhaps  instructs  him  in 
extracting  the  potash  from  seaweeds,  then 
reads  a  chapter  from  his  Bible  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  turns  in  under  blankets 
made  in  New  Jersey  from  Montana  wool, 
only  to  be  kept  awake  by  a  Kansas  dog — 
the  one  cherished  thing  produced  on  the 
form — and  wonders  why  he  is  not  rich. 


AN  EQUINE  HERO. 


Tt  is  announced  from  Sheridan,  Wyom- 
ing that  Comanche,  the  old  horse  which 
was  the  only  thing  of  General  Custer's 
army  to  escape  annihilation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sioux  Indians  at  the  massacre  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876,  soon  is  to 
receive  a  military  burial  beside  the  Cus- 
ter monument,  where  are  buried  the 
bones  of  all  the  soldiers  slain  in  that  bat- 
tle. 

The  battlefield  is  just  across  the  state 
line  from  Sheridan,  and,  according  to  re- 
ports at  Fort  McKenzie,  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  disinter  the  bones  of 
the  war  horse  at  old  Fort  Lincoln  and 
to  have  them  reburied  close  to  the  Custer 
monument,  where  the  battle  took  place. 

Comanche  was  ridden  in  the  battle  by 
Private  Miles  Keogh.  Two  days  later, 
v/hen  relief  came,  he  was  standing  on  the 
battlefield,  head  hanging,  wounded  in  six 
places.  At  his  feet  was  his  dead  master. 
He  was  the  only  living  thing  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 


An  advertisement,  praising  the  virtues 
of  a  new  make  of  infant's  feeding-bottle, 
says:  "When  the  baby  is  done  drinking, 
it  must  be  unscrewed  and  put  in  a  cold 
place  under  tap.  If  the  baby  does  not 
thrive  on  fresh  milk,  it  should  be  boiled." 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  first  street,  san  prancisco 
DADPD  Blake,  Mofflt*  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
r/vr  CR  make,  McKall  <b  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


S 


None  Are  Infallible 


We're  all  human  beings  and  there- 
fore liable  to  make  mistakes.  If 
you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
"Pacific  Service"  let  us  know 
about  it  and  we'll  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  things  "right." 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  you  entirely  satisfied 
with  "Pacific  Service."  And  the  only  way  we 
can  do  this  is  to  have  you  tell  us  wherein  you 
are  dissatisfied. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


y 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6in. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel 

Co.  of  California. 
444  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 
1758    North  Broadway 
Los  Angeles, 
Branches: 
Fresno  and  Taft 


Note  The  Rivets 


It  is  a  known 
fact  that  riveted 
seams  are  the  best 
and  strongest  seams. 

"Western" 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted  in- 
stead of  lock-seamed    and  therefore 
gives  the  most  in  strength  and  wear. 
It  is  the  strongest  and  most  economi- 
cal irrigation  pipe  on  the  market. 
WRITE  US— NOW 
fwfMH  Particulars  "bout  this  pipe. 
We  11  show  you  how  yon  can 
save  money  and  get  better 
results    by    using  it. 

We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe,  Riveted 
Well  Casing,  Steel  Tanks  and 
Irrigation  Supplies 


491  Market  Street, 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  5,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  business  has  not  revived  to  any 
extent,  and  while  Northern  Red  has  been 
marked  up  a  little,  there  is  no  general 
change  in  values.  The  Northern  market, 
however,  is  fairly  strong,  and  values  here 
are  well  maintained  as  a  result. 

California  Club  $157V@l-60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57V>@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67  V>  ©1.72  V. 

Northern  Red   1.57  V©  1-72'. j 

BARLEY. 

The  tone  of  the  market  depends  large- 
ly on  weather  conditions  at  present,  and 
as  more  rain  is  needed,  the  feeling  is 
rather  firm.  Trading,  however,  is  light, 
and  few  buyers  will  pay  $1.35  for  choice 
feed. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. ..  $1.45  ©1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  this  mar- 
ket ,and  the  only  demand  of  any  conse- 
quence is  for  White  Feed,  though  a  little 
Red  Seed  is  still  moving.  Offerings  are 
sufficient  in  all  lines. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  ©1.85 

Seed    2.00  ©2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  ©1.50 

CORN. 

Some  California  corn  is  moving,  but  as 
offerings  of  Eastern  stock  are  ample  there 
is  no  great  demand.  Values  remain  as 
before,  but  there  is  little  strength  to  the 
market. 

Cal.  Yellow   i  $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.45  ©1.50 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  ©1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

There  is  plenty  of  rye  offered  at  the 
appearing  quotations  for  local  require- 
ments, which  are  only  moderate,  and 
there  is  no  movement  of  any  importance. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  beginning  to  show 
some  signs  of  improvement,  and  while 
the  movement  is  not  yet  very  large,  deal- 
ers look  for  quite  a  brisk  demand  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  demand  for 
mixed  cars  is  keeping  up  in  good  shape, 
and  there  has  in  the  last  few  days  been 
some  inquiry  for  larger  shipments.  Most 
varieties  remain  firm  as  to  value,  and 
some  lines  may  be  higher,  though  prac- 
tically everything  so  far  stands  as  be- 
fore. The  only  quotable  change  is  a 
slight  decline  in  limas. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  ©3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.50  ©4.65 

Large  Whites   4.20  ©4.35 

Limas    5.40  ©5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  ©3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  ©4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  ©4.20 

SEEDS. 

Nearly  everything  under  this  head  is 
quiet  at  present,  with  prices  fairly  steady 
as  before.  Some  hemp  is  offered  to  ar- 
rive at  lower  prices,  but  spot  values  are 
unchanged. 

Alfalfa    15    ©16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canarv    5V;©  6  c 

Hemp    3    ©  3V-c 

Millet    2%©  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  fairly  firm  at  the  same 
level  as  for  some  time  past,  the  move- 
ment being  fairly  active. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  shows  no  pronounced 
change,  though  the  local  situation  is  a 


little  stronger,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain 
in  the  northern  and  central  districts.  Ar- 
rivals are  still  lighter  than  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  everything  is  cleaned  up  readily 
at  steady  prices.  Strictly  fancy  wheat 
or  oat  hay  in  light  bales  is  still  very 
scarce  and  firm,  and  No.  1  stock  brings 
a  slight  advance,  though  the  general 
range  is  unchanged.  Dealers  report  many 
small  offerings  at  easy  prices  in  the  coun- 
try, though  in  many  districts  hay  is  still 
held  above  parity  with  the  local  market. 
A  favorable  turn  in  the  weather  would 
probably  bring  out  much  larger  offerings. 
Alfalfa  is  still  the  cheapest  feed  avail- 
able, and  is  moving  freely  in  the  country, 
but  with  large  stocks  in  storage,  prices 
are  not  improved. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $1S.00©20.50 

do  No.  2    15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Alfalfa-meal  has  been  in  rather  strong 
demand  of  late,  and  with  only  the  aver- 
age supply  prices  have  advanced  rather 
sharply.  Other  descriptions  are  quiet  and 
easy,  and  a  further  decline  is  noted  in 
rolled  barley  and  oats.  Some  off-grade  oil- 
cake meal  is  also  offered  below  quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00©26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    39.00@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@34.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34.00 

Shorts    28.00@29.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  show  no  further  change,  but 
values  are  steadily  held,  with  only  mod- 
erate supplies  of  good  stock.  Supplies  of 
green  vegetables  from  nearby  points  are 
steadily  increasing,  causing  a  rather  easy 
feeling  in  values,  though  some  lines  are 
still  held  at  stiff  prices.  Rhubarb  from 
around  the  bay  and  asparagus  are  coming 
in  more  freely,  and  both  are  lower,  though 
che  arrivals  are  cleaning  up  fairly  well 
under  a  demand  for  shipment.  Some 
fancy  lots  of  rhubarb  are  said  to  bring 
$3.50  per  box  in  the  country,  but  most 
offerings  bring  about  this  price  in  the 
local  market.  Many  small  lots  of  peas 
are  also  arriving  from  around  the  bay 
and  sell  below  the  Southern  stock,  al- 
though everything  in  this  line  is  much 
lower.  Offerings  of  celery  and  lettuce  are 
again  burdensome,  and  prices  are  much 
lower. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   50@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1V>@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  box  $  1.25©  1.65 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   L00@  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Celery,  crate   75c@  1.25 

Rhubarb,  lb   5@  9c 

Mushroopis,  lb   15@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb   7c 

Green  Peppers,  11)   25@  35c 

Lettuce,  crate   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  lb   20@  25c 

Green  Peas,  lb   10©  17V 

Asparagus,  lb   12V,©  20c 

POTATOES. 
The  movement  of  potatoes  has  not  in- 
creased to  any  extent,  the  shipping  de- 
mand being  very  slow,  and  with  more  on 
hand  than  the  market  can  readily  absorb, 
there  is  no  improvement  in  prices. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35©  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00©  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65©  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.90@2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Nothing  was  carried  over  from  last 
week,  and  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have 
been  very  moderate,  with  nothing  more 
expected  this  week.  Local  offerings  also 
are  very  light  for  this  season,  and  every- 
thing is  moving  off  at  last  week's  stiff 
prices,  with  prospects  of  continued  firm- 
ness. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   26    ©30  c 

Small  .Broilers,  per  lb   26    ©30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   24    ©26  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    ©18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    ©12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   20    ©22  c 


Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00©  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed   :          22    ©24  c 

/  BUTTER. 
Arrivals  are  still  moderate,  and  a  short- 
age the  first  of  the  week,  combined  with 
some  inquiry  for  shipment,  has  brought 
a  slight  advance  in  extras,  which  had 
shown  little  change  for  some  time  pre- 
vious. Firsts  are  steady  at  the  old  quo- 
tations. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  33V  33V;  33     33V,  33V,  341/, 

Firsts   32Vj  32V2  32V  32vl  32V  32VL- 

EGGS. 

Prices  dropped  off  V-c  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  with  excessive  offerings  and 
no  large  demand,  but  since  then  the  for- 
mer basis  has  been  restored.  At  the  pres- 
ent level  there  is  some  shipping  demand, 
and  the  movement  into  storage  has  start- 
ed on  a  rather  large  scale.  Dealers  con- 
sider the  present  price  as  low  as  the 
market  is  likely  to  go,  and  feel  fairly 
safe  in  storing  eggs  at  this  figure. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  1"     17     17     16%  17  17 

Firsts  ...  .16     16V  16  V  16     16  16 
Selected 

Pullets...  15%  15  V  15  V  15  V  15  V  15  V 
CHEESE. 

Y.  A.'s  are  still  fairly  strong,  with  an 
advance  of  Vc,  and  Monterey  cheese  is 
a  little  firmer,  though  only  fancy  stock 
will  bring  the  top  figure.  Fancy  flats 
have  taken  another  drop. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15V>c 

Firsts   15  "c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  lSVc 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16V@l7V?c 


Deciduous  Fruit*. 

The  market  is  still  limited  to  cold- 
storage  apples,  which  are  gradually  find- 
ing a  little  better  demand,  though  sup- 
plies are  still  too  large  for  any  quotable 
improvement  in  prices.  Fancy  Newtowns 
are  fairly  well  held  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance, which  is  causing  a  better  demand 
for  Bellefleurs.  It  is  reported  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  Watsonville  strawberries,  but 
no  berries  have  appeared  in  this  market 
for  some  time. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.25 

Red  Pearmains   40©  60c 

Bellefluer    65c©  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  3V  to  4- 

tier    85  1.35 

Commcs*    40@  60c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Local  packers  report  a  much  better  feel- 
ing in  most  lines  of  dried  fruit,  though 
apples  are  still  dull  and  weak.  Inquiries 
for  nearly  everything  else  are  coming  in 
more  freely  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
some  business  is  being  taken,  though  the 
movement  is  not  yet  large.  A  fair  gen- 
eral movement  is  expected  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  in  several  lines 
prices  tend  upward.  Small  prunes  have 
lost  the  weakness  apparent  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  fancy  apricots  are  more 
firmly  held,  the  supply  being  very  small: 
Prices  offered  in  the  country  show  no 
change  whatever,  but  growers  are  in- 
clined to  hold  out,  and  better  prices 
may  be  realized  if  the  spring  trade  is 
up  to  expectations.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"Advices  received  in  the  trade  from 
Coast  prune-packing  centers  reflect  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  sellers,  and 
while  in  some  quarters  there  is  said  to 
be  still  a  disposition  shown  to  shade 
prices,  the  undertone  of  the  market  on 
the  Coast  is  reported  to  be  firmer  than 
it  was  a  week  or  less  since.  The  future 
of  the  California  prune  market  is  held  to 
rest  with  growers,  who  control  the  bulk 
of  the  carry-over  stock.  They  are  under- 
stood to  be  getting  nervous  with  refer- 
ence to  future  output  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued insufficient  rains.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  rainfall  has  been  far  below 
normal  for  the  season. 

"Apricots  on  the  spot  are  getting  a 
little  more  attention  in  a  small  way,  and 
the  market  is  somewhat  firmer.  Little 
demand  for  forward  shipments  is  noted, 
but  sellers  are  not  trying  to  force  busi- 
ness. Peaches,  both  spot  and  forward,  re- 
main quiet,  with  prices  nominal. 

"California  raisins  are  slow  of  sale,  and 
prices  favor  the  buyer." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  IK   3V@  5  c 

Apricots    9    ©10  c 

Figs:  White    3V@  4%0 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    ©  5  c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2V@  3 V-c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 


for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    4    ,t  4yat 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2*4©  2V>c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4v"c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3V-e 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  from 
California  are  still  very  light,  though 
many    packing-houses    that    have  been 


THE 


g  The  Smnoth  Running  Pomona  Deep  »j 
Well  Pump 

DEEP  WELL  owners — present  and 
prospective — should  send  for  a 
copy  of  our  handsomely  illustrated 
4S-page 

Catalogue  No.  52P,  which  will 
be  Sent  Free  upon  request. 

It  contains  valuable  Information 
not  only  In  regard  to  the  strong 
PomoM  pumphead,  double  acting 
valves  and  perfect  cylinders — but 
on  general  irrigation  subjects. 

Write  us  today. 


OMONA 


Manufacturing  Co 

Pomona  Ca  I  if 


Our  agenta  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  nre  PEASE-BUNDY-T.4V  LOR 
<  <>.,  rortrrvllle. 


We  nlvo  mnke  n  full  line  of  (  ir- 
cuImi  Valves  for  orchard  und  alfalfa 
Irrigation. 


A-l   Grade  Srroncl-Ilanil 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

—  1  Quality.  Fully  Gaaraateed,  Gel  our 
prices   before  buying.     They   will  laternl 

you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

:t-0  Market  St..  Sun  Irr— elsca* 

Formerly    kUEXANDBH  PIPE  CO, 
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closed  down  for  several  weeks  are  pre- 
paring to  handle  fruit,  which  will  increase 
the  output.  In  the  Eastern  markets  prices 
are  still  very  low  on  oranges  and  lemons 
at  the  prices  quoted  last  week 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  March  3rd, 
the  citrus  auction  showed  average  prices 
ranging  from  $3.40  for  Mission  Fancy 
down  to  $1.25  for  "Marguerite,"  a  poorer 
s;rade.  At  Philadelphia  the  same  day, 
two  cars  sold  at  $1.50,  $1,60,  and  $1.70 
per  box.  At  Pittsburgh  prices  ranged  from 
$1.10  up  to  $2.60  for  navels,  while  at 
Boston  the  lowest  average  was  $1.15  and 
ui)  to  $3.70  per  box. 

Florida  fruit  at  Philadelphia  and  Cin- 
cinnati has  been  commanding  from  $1.60 
up  to  $4  per  box  for  oranges. 

Only  about  20  cars  of  oranges  and  less 
than  10  of  lemons  are  being  shipped  East 
daily.  To  March  2nd  there  had  gone 
from  California  5,533  cars  of  oranges  and 
787  cars  of  lemons,  as  compared  with 
8,276  cars  of  oranges  and  1,409  of  lemons 
to  same  date  last  season. 

Arrivals  of  all  citrus  fruits  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  are  very  light,  and  the 
consuming  demand  is  keeping  up  very 
well,  showing  no  curtailment  from  the 
advanced  prices.  Tangerines  are  cleaned 
tip,  and  there  is  little  reserve  supply  of 
navels,  good  fruit  showing  a  further  ad- 
vance this  week.  Grapefruit  is  also 
higher.  All  grades  of  lemons  are  very 
firm,  with  a  strong  demand  for  small 
lemons  in  the  absence  of  limes. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.00@  3.75 

Frosted    50c@  1.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00@  4.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50(5)  7.00 

Choice    5.00(5)  6.00 

Standard    3.50@  4.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Both  almonds  and  walnuts  are  closely 
cleaned  up,  practically  all  supplies  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributing  trade, 
and  quotations  are  largely  nominal. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L    16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    H%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15y2c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  upper  grades  are  firmly  held  at 
the  recent  advance,  as  offerings  are  light 
and  there  is  a  fair  demand.  Off  grades, 
however,  receive  little  attention. 

Comb,  white   14    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  larger  offerings  locally  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  as  there  seems  to 
be  some  demand,  values  are  steadily  main- 
tained. So  far  little  new  stock  has  come 
in.  The  local  demand,  however,  is  lim- 
ited. 

Light   32    @33  1 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  a  little  movement  in 
Sonoma  county  of  late,  several  lots  being 
sold  at  11  to  16c,  and  there  is  little  re- 
maining in  growers'  hands.  There  i3 
little  it  any  business  in  the  way  of  future 
contracts,  offers  of  16c  for  Sonomas  hav- 
ing been  rejected. 

1912  crop   ll@21c 

WOOL. 

Prices  have  not  yet  been  established  on 
the  spring  clip,  and  meanwhile  values  are 
entirely  nominal. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    (3)10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Values  are  still  a  little  unsteady,  with 


hardly  any  recent  offerings  bringing  top 
figures,  as  the  market  still  shows  some 
effect  of  excessive  offerings  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  local  demand  for  all-purpose 
horses,  however,  is  reviving,  and  greater 
interest  is  expected  from  country  buyers. 
A  large  lot  of  fillies  and  brood  mares, 
varying  in  weight  from  chunks  to  heavy 
drafters,  has  been  sold  here,  but  most  of 
the  stock  was  taken  for  the  country.  Of- 
ferings of  desirable  stock  at  the  moment 
are  limited,  but  a  good  many  horses  are 
being  sold  off  by  contracting  firms. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over  $300(5)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180@225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200<5>2S0 

900  lbs   75(5)125 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs   125<g>17S 


Live  Stock. 

Everything  in  this  line  remains  very 
firm,  with  a  further  advance  in  many 
lines.   Light  and  medium  calves  and  hogs, 

as  well  as  ewes  and  lambs,  are  higher. 

There  is  no  further  change  in  dressed 
meats. 

Steers:  No.  1    7^(5)  7y»c 

No.  2    6y2<5>  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%®  6V>c 

No.  2   5y.(5>  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  8  c 

Medium   7    @  7y>c 

Heavy   5y.(5>  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   71/4@  7y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%@  8  c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2@  7%c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  6^0 

Ewes    5i4@  594c 

Lambs    7y2@  8  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    Ili4@liy2c 

Pows    10y2(511  c 

Heifers    11  <5>liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    ®)11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Yearlings    12  @12y.c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y»@liy»c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Spring  Lambs   13    (5)14  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y.@13  c 

HIDES. 

The  current  demand  is  quiet,  and  some 
lines  show  a  further  slight  decline,  though 
in  general  the  market  is  fairly  steady. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12    @13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12    @13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y>c 

Kip    14    @15  c 

Veal    17    @18  c 

Calf    17    @1£  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    (5)25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides- 
Salt:  Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75ctS)  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.35@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40 @  60c 

Lambs   35(5)  70c 


THE  HOPEFUL,  HEROIC  WOOL- 
GROWER. 

The  American  Sheep  Breeder  proclaims 
this  heroic  fortitude: 

"Busy  and  prosperous,  the  nation's 
commerce  and  trade  is  now  meeting  with 
cheerful  resignation  the  stormy  waves 
from  the  seven  low  tariff  seas  that  are 
washing  over  the  wall  of  protection.  With 
grim  determination  the  great  American 
wool  industry  catches  its  breath  and  grits 
its  teeth  as  it  meets  the  giant  breaker, 
mountain  high,  which  threatens  its  des- 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


truction.  But  the  great  superstructure, 
built  on  the  foundation  of  want,  will 
stand  the  test  and  in  its  splendid  strength 


rise  in  its  might  and  weather  ten  thous 
and  tariff  storms — for,  hurricane  or  caln 
God's  people  must  he  clothed  and  fed." 


The  Ajax  Gas  Tractor 


HAS 

Low  center  of  gravity.  Horizontal, 
double  opposed  four-cylinder  engine. 
Two-bearing  shank  shaft.  Dust 
guards  over  value  springs.  No  ex- 
posed working  parts.  Bosch  high- 
tension  ignition.  Long  connecting 
rods.  Hand  and  power  steering  de- 
vice. Change  from  hand  to  power 
steerar  can  be  done  in  a  few  seconds 
while  the  engine  is  running.  A  large, 
heavy  deferential;  multiple  disc  type 
of  clutch;  selective  type  transmis- 
sion; separate  brake  on  each  rear 
wheel.  Three  speeds  forward,  one 
reverse. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR  FULL 
AJAX  GAS 


IS 

The  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  engine  on  the  market. 
It  uses  gasoline  or  distillate,  will 
turn  in  its  own  length  and  has  suffi- 
cient power  for  all  purposes.  Will 
operate  on  any  kind  of  ground.  The 
Ajax  Gas  Tractor  is  scientifically 
designed,  mechanically  perfect  and 
honestly  built.  The  Ajax  enables 
the  farmer  to  operate  his  farm  to 
the  best  advantage  and  at  the  most 
economical  cost.  It  is  fully  guar- 
anteed and  will  give  entire  satis- 
faction. 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE 
TRACTOR 


PIERSON,  HEAD  &  COMPANY 

EXPERT  INSTALLERS  OF   HIGH-GRADE  MACHINERY 


37  California  Street 


San  Francisco 


It's  Made  in  California 

We  have  a  tractor  that's  a  real  California  product — made 
right  here  in  this  State;  it  s  called  the 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

Formerly  known  as  the  Johnston  Tractor. 

It's  the  best  thing  yet  designed  for  the  man  who  has  orchards 
or  vineyards.  It's  built  like  a  racing  model — low,  turns  short, 
goes  up  under  the  trees  and  close  to  them. 

It's  useful  for  any  farmer — will  do  the  work  of  any  tractor — 
will  go  places  and  do  things  other  tractors  won't. 

Why  go  out  of  the  State  to  buy  when  you  can  get  a  California 
product  that's  better  ? 

We  have  branches  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  PortlandandSpokane — 
they  carry  a  complete  stock  of  repair  parts  -  no  delay  in  case  of  accident. 

Write  for  literature  on  this  tractor  and 
asfi  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

f  (Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco,  75  Fremont  St. 
Los  Angeles         Portland         Spokane  Pocatello,  or 

LA  PORTE,  IND.     (Home  Office)  455 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  Oie  Beater  on  tlie  Axle 

The  Simplest  Spreader  Made 

No  Clutches    No  Chains 
No  Adjustments  /Jt^ 


I 


^  ^052/  to  Load  E£r Draft™9* 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Tip  to  this  time  every  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
same  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
fii~crent.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
stresses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
ready  (or  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 
All  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
axle.  There 
are  no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
sets  of  gears 
All  strains  and 


Beater  on  Axle 
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to  get  out  of  order. 
Btresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft-Few  Parts 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  sets 
of  roller  l>earings;  two 
in  the  front  wheels 
Roller  Bearing     an(j  two  on  the  main 
axle  and  beater.    They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  are  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  witnu 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  spread- 
e r  at  all 
times.  Each 
forkful  is 
placed  ex- 
actly where 

it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

A'o  Adjustments 

On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
made.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  the  m  a  c  h  i  ne 
would  work  at  all. 
John  Deere  Spreader 
sjjfW 'ajill  I       is  thrown  in  gear  by 

pj  (j  ]  A  V  back  until  it  engages  a 

— l^Vi  i rr  stop  at  the  rear  of  the 

_  .   ,  _  machine.    No  clutch 

Out  of  Gear  used. 

Positive  Non-Rating  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  spread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 
Modern  Railvoau  Bridge 

Both  the  side  Bills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channelsteel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  i  nside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  largi 
wooden  cross  silts, 
Being  bolted,  these! 
cross  sills  can  be  kept' 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 


Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Jackson  Direct  Connected 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

EMBODY  ALL  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 


Patented. 

Jackson  "1012"  Direct  Connected  Pomp. 


This  Im  the  reNiilt  of  years  of  spcrlal- 
l/.iitlon.  ilrMlKnlnK  and  tenting  along 
Kclentlfle  lined. 

The  "11)12"  Jackxon  Balancing  Device 
In  a  valuable  feature  which  operated 
automatically  and  permits  the  pump  to 
lie  run  with  practically  no  attention. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47,  which  describes  all  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.        Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Gas  Engines 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 


Here's  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  new  high- 
grade  standard  gas  engine  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion. We  are  overstocked  on  the  following 
sizes,  hence  this  price-cutting  sale. 

1  Vi  H.  P.  Horizontal  Type,  $  39.50  F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 


4  " 

6  "  " 
8  "  " 
12  "  " 


88.00  "  "  "  " 

154.00  "  "  "  " 

200.00  "  "  "  " 
310.00  "  " 


a     a  it 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  GAS  ENGINE  HERE'S  A 
CHANCE  TO  GET  ONE  AT  SMALL  COST 


Further  Particulars  Upon  Request 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 


37  California  St. 


San  Francisco 


Benicia  Fresno  Scraper 


This  scraper  is  designed  for  use  on  levee  building,  irrigating 
ditches,  railroad  work  and  leveling  land.  and.  in  fact,  all  construc- 
tion work  where  a  drag  scraper  can  be  used. 

This  scraper  is  made  entirely  of  high-grade  steel.  In  the  quality 
of  materials  used,  workmanship  and  finish  is  superior  to  any  other 
scraper  made. 

Dirt  can  be  carried  any  distance  and  dumped  in  bulk  or  scat- 
tered in  layers  from  one  to  twelve  inches  deep  simply  by  adjusting 
two  tail  nuts,  no  wrench  being  required. 

This  scraper  is  made  in  four  sizes,  to  cut  three,  three  and  a  half, 
four  and  five  feet,  and  in  two  patterns,  "A"  and  "B."  The  "A" 
pattern  with  shoes  or  wearing  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  "B"  pattern  without. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


FIGHTING  THE  BIG  FREEZE. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  E.  ADAMSON,  Pomona.  Cal.] 

When  one  undertakes  to  tell  of  the  recent  frost  fight  in  Pomona, 
the  desire  to  describe  it  as  one  would  describe  a  battle  between  con- 
tending armies  on  the  field  is  almost  irresistible.  There  is  the  same 
tense  feeling  among  the  recruits  in  the  fight;  as  the  time  of  the  battle 
draws  near,  the  heart  breaks  at  failures  to  hold  safely  some  outpost ; 
the  same  hard  struggles  at  corners,  and  along  roadways.  There  were 
the  scouts  with  reports  to  headqaurters  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
dreaded  enemy  at  some  point  more  weak  than  others,  and  the  orders 
to  some  part  of  the  long  front  to  open  fire,  then  the  gradual  spread 
of  the  firing  until  before  long  the  red  glare  extends  along  the  whole  line. 

The  very  preparation  for  this  fight  was  like  a  revolt  of  a  down- 
trodden people.  This  same  enemy  had  for  many  years  made  almost 
annual  visits  to  the  southland  and  taken  toll  from  the  tillers  of  the 


of  soot.  The  other  well-known  forms,  the  old-style  Bolton  and  the 
Hamilton  reservoir  heaters,  were  in  evidence,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  in  use  were  improved  Bolton  and  the  California  three-gallon 
heaters.  The  latter  was  the  heater  made  in  large  quantities  for  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Both  these  heaters  did  splendid 
service,  and  made  much  less  smoke  and  soot  than  the  older  and  more 
crude  forms. 

Some  of  the  Griffiths'  smudge  fuel,  a  mixture  of  mill  shavings  and 
crude  oil,  was  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  in  Ibis  vicinity. 

The  lighting  was  done  mostly  by  the  use  of  a  simple  device  designed 
by  the  writer  some  years  ago,  and  known  as  the  Adamson  torch.  It  is 
extremely  simple  and  it  is  not  hard  to  light  250  to  300  heaters  per 
hour,  and  an  active  man  can  do  better. 

The  oil  used  in  the  heaters  was  to  be  what  is  termed  "slop  distillate." 
and  to  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  asphaltum.  It  was  soon  found 
that  when  such  large  quantities  were  called  for  on  short  notice,  it  was 
not  to  be  had  in  any  specified  grade,  so  it  turned  out  that  oils  of 


View  of  Pomona  District  and  Its  Mountain  Environment. 


soil.  Not  always  in  the  same  place,  sometimes  only  making  a  slight 
demand,  but  always  feared. 

Small  groups  here  and  there  for  many  years  offered  resistance,  but 
in  a  way  so  puny  and  isolated  that  it  seemed  to  come  to  naught.  But 
out  of  these  attempts  came  a  gradual  awakening  of  the  people,  so  that 
the  fight  became  more  and  more  centralized  from  year  to  year,  and 
when  the  danger  time  came  this  past  fall  there  were  not  a  few.  hut 
a  large  body  of  men,  near  Pomona,  organized  for  a  concerted  rebellion 
and  busy  getting  in  supplies  of  ammunition  in  the  shape  of  oil,  and 
guns  in  the  way  of  various  kinds  of  pots  in  which  to  burn  the  oil,  and 
other  equipment  such  as  torches  and  tank  wagons.  Headquarters  had 
been  established  earlier  in  the  year,  and  a  chief  ot  staff  appointed;  in- 
structions were  ready  for  the  ones  unfamiliar  with  the  work  in  hand  ; 
nothing  was  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  winning  fight. 

In  the  final  results  it  would  he  hard  to  find  any  one  factor  which 
it  could  be  said  was  the  most  effective  in  saving,  almost  unscathed, 
thousands  of  beautiful  trees  and  a  large  proportion  of  a  bonteous  crop 
of  fruit,  unless  it  might  be  the  dominating  spirit  of  perseverance  On 
the  part  of  the  fighters,  toiling  on  without  rest  for  four  days  and  nights. 

.Many  and  varied  were  the  heaters  used,  from  the  more  modern  type 
with  shore  smokestacks  and  dampers  to  control  and  aid  combustion, 
down  the  line  to  the  cruder  kinds  of  the  past,  to  the  use  even  of  empty 
powder-cans  with  tops  cut  out.  The  latter  kinds,  of  course,  made, 
as  well  as  heat,  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  and  gave  off  large  quantities 


much  lower  gravity  ami  containing  25%  and  over  ot  asphaltum  were 
shipped  and  burned. 

The  oils,  as  they  average  up  in  price  for  the  different  grades  used, 
will  cost  the  grower  about  $l.lo  per  barrel  of  42  gallons.  This  in- 
cludes the  purchase  price,  the  freight,  the  cost  of  handling,  the  building 
of  tanks,  handling  equipment  at  the  railroad  1  racks,  also  all  the  expenses 
of  the  temperature  patrol  service  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  frost- 
fighters. 

Many  of  the  growers  placed  complete  equipment  of  100  heaters  per 
acre;  the  average  was  not  above  75  per  acre  for  the  entire  district.  The 
best  equipped  had  less  trouble  holding  the  temperature  than  did  (hose 
with  the  fewer  heaters  Ot  those  with  the  old-style  small  healers,  but  at 
best  it  was  a  hard  fight,  and  some  gave  up  in  despair  before  it  was 
ended  Small  isolated  pieces  were  particularly  hard  to  hold  in  such 
trying  times,  but  in  some  eases  were  carried  through  in  fine  shape.  Bui 
wherever  there  was  a  large  body  of  fired  orchards  together,  the  work 
was  not  only  easier,  but  more  noticeably  perfect. 

Now  to  a  description  of  the  tight,  to  tell  how  a  district  that  was 
once  pointed  at  as  the  frosty  part  of  its  immediate  neighborhood  is 
now  in  such  good  condiion,  while  all  around  in  more  favored  districts 
are  tc»  be  found  such  evidences  of  frost  as  were  never  thought  to  be 
possible. 

Taking  the  map  of  the  Pomona  district,  it  will  be  seen  that  th" 
(Continued  on  Page  SSS.l 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  REt OKI). 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Pkkss  by  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Mar.  11,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
lure  Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Dale. 

to  I >ate. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

•25.80 

:il.2-> 

52 

40 

Red  BlufT 

00 

18.61 

19.03 

82 

46 

00 

5.50 

15.06 

78 

40 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

9.25 

17.77 

76 

46 

San  Jose  

00 

4.02 

12.i»7 

80 

38 

T 

4.21 

7.09 

80 

44 

Independence... 

.04 

3  11 

6.i»;> 

66 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.01 

6  22 

15.44 

80 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.01 

12.12 

12.16 

84 

48 

San  Diego  

T 

5.31 

7.83 

76 

48 

The  Week. 


As  we  write  on  Wednesday  there  is  a  rain- 
storm reported  in  the  offing — which  sounds  rather 
nautical  and  watery  and  we  squeeze  what  satis- 
faction we  can  out  of  the  word,  because  there  is 
no  better  squeezing  in  sight.  There  may  be.  how- 
ever, what  can  be  called  a  remote  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  there  was  a  time  when  Cali- 
fornians  did  not  have  to  worry  about  rain.  K.  L. 
Andrews,  a  mining  man,  lias  been  boring  into  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  announces  that, 
under  a  lava  capping  two  hundred  feet  thick,  he 
finds  fossil  remains  of  palms  and  other  semi- 
tropical  vegetation  resembling  magnolias,  palmet- 
toes,  etc.,  and  he  therefore  declares  that  in  the 
late  neocene  period  there  was  a  rank  vegetation 
testifying  to  a  humid  climate.  We  have  always 
claimed  that  there  was  nothing  really  desirable 
to  the  heart  of  a  man  which  could  not  be  found  in 
California.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  of  this  newly 
discovered  evidence.  Manifestly  in  the  very 
places  where  there  is  now  watching  for  rain  there 
was  pnee  a  rainfall  heavy  as  that  of  Honduras, 
and  the  development  princes  of  that  day  used  to 
delight  their  clients  by  swinging  them  in  tropical 
vines  suspended  from  stately  palm  trees  or  raked 
clams  for  them  from  the  oozy  borders  of  the  great 
interior  sea.  Whether  that  Mas  more  successful 
than  motoring  them  through  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
stuffing  them  with  Woodson's  acorn-fed  turkeys, 
is  a  question  which  only  one  experienced  in  both 
promotive  efforts  can  declare.  We  simply  indi- 
cate pctnres:  we  do  not  try  to  paint  them.  This, 
however,  is  clear:  that  the  State  was  once  wet 
clear  through.  Turn  your  mind  down  hard  on 
that  fact:  it  ought  to  steady  you  all  right  until 
the  next  shower  comes  along. 

A  Fresh  Western  View. 

Last  week  we  strongly  commended  the  Western 
point  of  view  as  possessed  of  great  national  im- 
portance. It  does  not  dim  the  glory  of  that  fact 
to  encounter  now  and  then  a  Western  view  which 


staggers  you  by  its  breadth  and  the  depth  of  its 
potentiality.  One  such  has  just  come  to  ns  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Brief:  Developing  Title  to 
Public  Lands  from'  Fundamental  Sources.''  by 
George  Edwards  of  Berkeley.  .Mr.  Edwards  is  a 
praduate  of  the  University  whom  we  have  known 
for  a  few  decades — always  with  cordial  admira- 
tion, but  never  with  full  understanding,  because 
he  seemed  to  be  always  in  a  diving  bell  fishing  for 
fundamentals  while  rafting  through  the  surface 
glitter  was  our  delight.  And  now  we  understand 
it  all  in  a  way,  for  he  has  brought  to  the  beach, 
where  the  crowd  runs  up  and  down,  a  legal  mon- 
ster which  may  not  be  so  old  as  .Mr.  Andrews' 
neocene  flora  of  the  Sierra  region,  but  in  (he  pos- 
sibilities of  disturbance,  it  makes  a  neocene  palm 
look  like  a  blade  of  grass.  The  contention  is  sim- 
ply this:  the  government  never  owned  the  public 
lands,  but  has  always  held  them  in  trust  and  is 
bound  by  definite  conditions  and  limitations; 
There  are  profound  legal  question!  involved 
which  we  as  a  layman  cannot  understand,  much 
less  explain;  but  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  central  government  took  the 
waste  lands  of  the  country  to  make  States  of.  and 
for  no  other  purpose;  that  there  was  a  wrangle 
over  the  subject  during  the  organization  of  the 
government  which  nearly  upset  the  whole  kettle 
of  patriotism;  that  it  never  Mas  settled  until  Vir- 
ginia gave  the  United  States  a  deed  which  specifi- 
cally defines  a  trust  and  not  a  title:  that  all  other 
States  transferred  as  Virginia  did.  and  that  as 
soon  as  a  State  is  organized  and  defined,  all  the 
land  within  its  borders  becomes  the  property  of 
the  State  because  the  United  States  has  dis- 
charged its  trust  function  and  cannot  hold  the 
land  longer  for  the  purpose  for  Mhich  it  held  it. 
viz. :  to  make  States — for  it  is  forbidden  to  make 
a  State  within  a  State.  Mr.  Edwards  believes  he 
is  first  to  call  attention  to  this  significance  of  the 
Virginia  deed  of  1784  under  which,  or  in  imita- 
tion of  which,  the  general  government  has  secured 
possession  of  the  public  lands.  Nom\  on  this  state- 
ment of  the  case  or  the  claim,  as  we  understand 
it.  Mr.  Edwards  has  laid  hold  on  a  fundamental, 
most  surely,  and  if  it  does  not  keep  all  the  courts, 
congresses  and  legislatures  chewing  for  some  time, 
then  we  have  no  idea  of  their  appetite  for  funda- 
mentals. If  it  should  be  as  Mr.  Edwards  believes, 
then  all  our  national  conservation  doctrine  be- 
comes moonshine  and  no  one  can  dream  what  M  ill 
become  of  government  traffic  in  forest  products. 
poM-er-sites,  reclamation  service  expenditures,  and 
all  that,  for  all  the  lands  treated  as  national  do- 
main become  State  domains  and  belong  to  the 
States  within  whose  boundaries  they  lie.  Mr. 
EdM-ards'  contention  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  California  legislature,  and  perhaps 
the  music  may  begin  at  Sacramento.  The  only 
weak  point  we  can  see  in  Mr.  Edwards'  movement 
is  that  he  is  not  a  professor:  he  is  certainly  start- 
ling enough  to  be  one. 

Protecting  Potash. 

Synchronous  is  not  such  a  hard  word  as  it  M-as 
before  the  electricians  took  it  up.  and  therefore 
we  are  no  pedant  to  say  that  synchronizing  with 
Mr.  Edwards'  national  trust-busting  conies  the 
announcement  that  George  Otis  Smith,  director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  lias 
issued  a  bulletin  announcing  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  potash  lands  from  entry.  lie  says:  "The 
President  has  recently  approved  the  withdrawal 
of  three  tracts  of  land  of  the  desert-basin  type  in 
California  and  Nevada  that  are  believed,  as  the 
result  of  investigations  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  to  contain  valuable  deposits  of 
potassium  salts  and  brines.  The  aggregate  area 
thus  withdrawn  is  133.820  acres."  These  lands 
are  on  the  deserts  of  Nevada  and  California  and 


they  have  been  recently  fought  over  to  establish 
mineral  claims.  Now  the  government  will  urge 
Congress  to  pass  a  la\v  authorizing  the  handling 
of  the  lands  by  the  United  States  "in  order 
that  Ame  rican  potash  deposits  may  be  developed 
under  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  will  at  the  same  time  protect  the  con- 
sumer.'' This  Mill  all  look  a  little  funny  when 
Mr.  Kdwards'  fundamentals  strike  it,  for  appar- 
ently the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and 
not  Uncle  Sam,  should  be  going  into  the  potash 
business. 

Wild  Life  in  California. 

And  this  does  not  refer  to  the  Western  point 
of  view,  nor  to  the  potash  business.  We  have  in 
mind  the  hope  that  most  of  the  wild  bills  about 
game  preservation  which  entered  the  legislature 
during  January  died  during  the  February  recess. 
•  lame  preservation  ought  really  to  be  funda- 
nieiitaled  by  Mr.  Edwards,  for  M'c  believe  that  he 
Mould  conclude  that  the  game  belongs  not  to  the 
State  but  to  the  landowner  who  gives  it  habita- 
tion and  nourishment,  but  we  are  not  contending 
particularly  for  that  now.  We  hope  all  readers 
noticed  the  letter  in  last  week's  Riral  Pkexs  by 
Mr.  Bryant,  intimating  that  if  California  will  pass 
a  no-sale  law  for  Mild  game.  Me  will  be  in  line 
with  surrounding  States  and  probably  farmers 
can  be  restored  to  their  natural  shooting  rights 
and  be  relieved  from  trespassers  M-ho  hunt  for  the 
markets.  If  it  is  true  that  market  hunters  arc 
the  most  grievous  intruders  upon  private  lands, 
which  might  be  inferred  from  the  total  amount  of 
killing  they  do,  then  to  destroy  their  motive 
might  greatly  reduce  the  trouble.  We  believe  it 
might  work  some  hardship  to  farmers  who  may 
shoot  for  sale,  just  as  some  farmers  may  do  min- 
ing in  their  back  fields  to  make  a  few  dollars  for 
idle  time,  but  we  presume  there  are  but  few  who 
do  this:  and  they  would  probably  be  content  to 
forbear  from  selling  for  the  sake  of  other  farmers 
who  are  being  run  over  by  trespassers.  Affirm 
the  land  owner's  right  to  shoot  on  his  own  prop- 
erty and  to  exclude  others  from  it;  affirm  his 
right  to  destroy  any  wild  life  Mhich  is  actually 
ruining  his  products,  and  remove  the  temptaUon 
to  wanton  destruction  by  making  game  unsaleable, 
and  it  seems  to  us  the  situation  will  be  much  im- 
proved. Game  food  supplies  have  a  good  substi- 
tute in  poultry  products,  and  domestication  of 
quail  and  pheasants  is  just  as  legitimate  farming 
as   is   the   growing  of   gallinaceous   ami  colum- 

baceous  birds. 

The  Sufficiency  of  Potatoes. 

When  we  Mere  reading  a  Danish  report  citing 
the  case  of  "Frederick  Madsen,  a  gardener,  a 
sound  and  strongly-built  man,  but  one  who  has 
never  done  anything  to  develop  his  strength."  we 
thought  we  had  a  portrait  of  gardeners  known  to 
us  whose  hardest  Mork  seemed  to  be  to  get  new 
landscape  views  while  leaning  on  the  top  of  the 
hoc  handle.  But  we  quickly  saM-  that  we  did  Mr. 
Madsen  an  injustice,  for  the  writer  was  not  dis- 
cussing physical  exercise  to  develop  strength,  but 
rather  feeding  for  strength.  And  that  interested 
us  also  when  it  came  to  exaltation  of  the  potato 
as  a  foorl  for  hard  workers,  for  it  continued: 
"This  gardener  has  for  about  ten  years  lived  very 
plainly  on  rye  bread,  potatoes,  oat  and  barley  por- 
ridge, etc..  and  has  never  touched  meat.  For 
forty  days  he  lived  exclusively  on  potatoes,  and, 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  this  food 
proved  easily  and  almost  fully  digestible.  On  this 
diet  he  does  his  gardening  M'ork.  including  dig- 
ging and  other  severe  M'ork,  and  in  spite  of  his 
extremely  frugal  living,  usually  poor  in  albumen, 
he  can  get  through  quite  as  much  work  as  anj 
other  man.  "    This  is.  of  course,  heresy  to  proteir 
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and  it  is  not  the  only  evidence  which  has  led  us  to 
wonder  whether  protein  was  not  really  collecting 
some  popularity  not  strictly  due.  However  that 
may  be.  we  are  interested  to  see  the  claim  for 
potatoes,  and  to  announce  the  coming  exaltation 
of  the  lowly  tuber  through  tbe  organization  of  a 
national  potato  association  which  is  being  engi- 
neered by  William  Stuart  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  secretary 
thereof  and  desires  to  hear  from  California  potato 
growers.  Probably  he  hopes  to  find  someone  who 
will  beat  King  George  of  .England  as  a  spuddist. 
It  is  announced  that  a  potato  weighing  over  3x/2 
pounds  attracted  much  attention  at  a  recent  show 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  London.  This  abnormal 
vegetable  had  ten  eyes  and  was  exhibited  by 
King  George's  head  gardener  at  Frogmore.  If 
that  is  the  best  he  can  do,  George  must  be  counted 
a  small  potato  grower,  judged  by  California 
Standards. 


An  Early  California  Millionaire. 

The  story  comes  across  sea  and  land  that  the 
Orbachs  of  Russia  are  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
cutting  a  melon  which  has  been  a  long  time  get- 
ting ripe  for  them.  It  is  said  that  they  will  "share 
in  an  estate  of  between  $16,000,000  and  $20,000,- 
000  which  was  left  by  an  uncle,  Herman  Orbach, 
who  died  in  San  Francisco  thirty-two  years  ago. 
The  estate  has  been  in  the  hands  of  different  sur- 
rogates during  that  time,  and  that  lately  adver- 
tisements in  Russian  newspapers  to  locate  the 
heirs  attracted  their  attention."  The  only  really 
instinctive  item  in  the  above  is  the  testimony  to 
the  value  of  long  term  advertising,  which  we  in- 
sert at  the  suggestion  of  our  advertising  manager. 
If  you  wish  to  get  a  thing  a  third  of  a  century 
hence,  begin  advertising  at  once.  We  are  surer 
of  that  than  we  are  of  the  rest  of  the  story,  which 
runs  this  way:  "When  the  uncle,  who  amassed 
his  fortune  growing  fruit,  died  his  affairs  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  surrogate  and  since  that  time 
the  surrogate  has  been  advertising  for  heirs." 
That  has  a  lot  more  about  advertising,  too,  but 
never  mind  that.  What  we  doubt  is  that  any 
Russian  or  any  other  man  amassed  a  fortune  of 
sixteen  to  twenty  millions  growing  fruit  thirty- 
two  years  ago- — nor  since.  We  add  the  last  two 
words  because  the  nurserymen  are  about  sold  out 
for  this  season,  and  we  can  afford  to  be  bold  and 
reckless. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Apple-Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  herewith  a  small 
piece  from  one  of  my  young  apple  trees.  If  you 
can,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  insects 
are  on  it,  and  what  I  had  better  do  for  them? 
This  is  from  the  only  one  out  of  over  1000  young 
trees  I  can  find  these  insects  on.  Late  last  sum- 
mer I  saw  a  great  many  small  black  ants  on  the 
tree,  and  there  were  a  good  many  of  the  insects 
on  the  leaves,  but  only  a  few  of  the  small  black 
dots  on  the  stem. — G.,  Ukiah. 

The  apple  twig  which  you  send  is  infested  with 
the  eggs  of  the  leaf  aphis  or  leaf  louse.  These 
eggs  are  very  difficult  to  kill.  A  good  thorough 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  might,  however,  get 
rid  of  many  of  them  and  would  be  good  for  the 
trees  otherwise — -diluting  according  to  condition 
of  tree  growth.  The  chief  campaign  against  the 
leaf  aphis,  however,  must  be  made  early  in  the 
growing  season,  just  as  these  pests  are  beginning 
to  hatch  out  and  to  accumulate  under  the  leaves 
of  the  new  growth.  They  should  then  be  at- 
tacked with  properly  made  kerosene  emulsion  or 
tobacco  extract  with  a  nozzle  suited  to  land  the 


spray  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Unless 
these  pests  are  attacked  early  in  the  season  and 
repeated  if  necessary,  your  apples  on  bearing 
trees  will  be  ruined  so  far  as  they  attack  them, 
being  small,  misshaped,  and  worthless.  On  young 
trees  the  destruction  of  the  foliage  is  fatal  -to 
good  growth.  You  are  fortunate  in  only  finding 
one  tree  infested.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  there  are  others  also,  and  you  must  be  ready 
to  strike  the  lice  early  and  hard  to  keep  them 
under  control. 

Root-Crown  Grafts  as  Yearlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  tree  from 
some  nursery  stock  I  have  just  received  for  plant- 
ing forty  acres.  The  stock  is  sold  as  "first  class" 
and  I  am  paying  a  good  price  for  the  same.  I 
am  not  sure  but  this  is  affected  with  "crown  gall" 
and  that  is  what  I  wish  your  judgment  on.  Quite 
a  large  percentage  is  like  this  sample.  I  cannot 
afford  to  make  a  mistake  and  dare  not  trust  my 
own  judgment.  I  accepted  these  trees  under  pro- 
test and  subject  to  thorough  inspection,  so  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  them.  Imperial 
prune  trees  are  scarce  this  season,  but  I  had 
better  wait  another  year  than  set  something  that 
will  not  turn  out  well. — E.  P.,  Healdsburg. 

Our  judgment  is  that  the  tree  which  you  send 
does  not  show  crown  gall,  but  does  show  an  ex- 
cess of  callusing  due  to  root-crown  grafting  in- 
stead of  propagation  by  budding  in  the  usual 
way.  We  do  not  consider  a  tree  made  this  way 
as  strictly  first  class,  although  we  believe  you  will 
get  a  satisfactory  growth  of  such  trees  providing 
you  examine  the  union  from  time  to  time  after 
planting  and  do  what  seems  to  be  desirable  to 
assist  it  to  fully  heal  over  soundly  and  solidly. 

We  are  a  little  nonplussed  at  the  number  of 
samples  of  such  trees  we  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine this  year.  We  have  never  seen  so  many 
before.  It  looks  as  though  some  nurserymen  were 
trying  to  make  use  of  old  roots  by  cleft  grafting 
at  the  crown  and  working  off  the  product  as  first- 
class  yearlings  worked  in  the  ordinarj'  way.  Such 
trees  seem  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy  enough,  but 
coarse  and  ugly  and  badly  upset  at  the  union, 
which  must  be  watched  to  secure  good,  sound 
growing  over,  as  previously  stated. 

Cutting  Back  Frosted  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  several  acres  of  eu- 
calyptus trees:  rudis,  rostrata  and  globulus,  and 
as  many  of  them  are  so  badly  frosted,  we  are 
not  sure  whether  they  should  be  cut  off  to  stimu- 
late their  sprouting  or  should  be  left  alone.  They 
are  three  and  four  years  old.  If  we  should  cut 
them  off,  how  far  from  the  base  shall  we  cut 
them?  Should  it  or  not  be  done  now?  Should 
the  surface  be  covered  with  grafting  wax  or 
should  it  be  left  to  heal  over  of  itself  ? — M.  C.  E., 
Oleander. 

It  will  require  a  little  time  to  determine  just 
how  far  down  .your  eucalyptus  trees  have  been 
injured  by  the  frost.  If  you  find  on  cutting  into 
the  bark  that  the  inner  bark  is  discolored,  thai 
is.  brownish  instead  of  white,  and  if  the  bark  is 
cracked  somewhat,  then  the  probability  is  that 
the  trees  are  killed  to  the  ground,  and  should  be 
cut  off  about  at  the  ground  surface  to  allow  for 
sprouting  from  the  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
do  this  at  once,  unless  by  cutting  you  can  find 
out  that  the  bark  is  discolored  to  the  ground. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  cover  the  wound  made  by  am- 
putation with  paint,  or  grafting  wax,  but  it  is 
not  essential  to  do  so,  and  few  would  go  to  that 
trouble  except  with  cherished  yard  trees.  If  you 
desire  trees  with  a  single  stem,  choose  one  shoot 
and  remove  others  as  they  may  break  out. 

Undesirable  Almonds 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  samgles  of  almonds  grown  by  me  in 
what  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  locality,  so  far 


as  climate  is  concerned,  unless  lack  of  moistui. 
shall  be  an  important  factor.  I  am  sendkigjChesc 
samples,  first,  to  ask  you  to  name  the  different 
varieties  according  to  their  numbers.  Those 
marked  No.  1  seem  to  be  the  mest  prolific  and 
to  be  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
others.  I  see  very  little  difference  in  the  others, 
either  as  to  their  bearing-  qualities  or  the  time  of 
maturing.  They  were  all  grown  from  trees  ob- 
tained from  a  California  nursery.  Where  these 
were  grown  we  have  had  about  8  inches  of  rain- 
fall this  season,  and  this  is  the  third  year  since 
the  trees  were  set  out.  How  much  moisture  is 
considered  necessary  to  grow  and  mature  al- 
monds? When  trees  have  reached  considerable 
size  and  age,  will  8  to  10  inches  of  moisture  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  trees  alive  and  bearing? — J. 
G.,  Asotin.  Wash. 

The  almonds  which  you  send  are  too  inferior 
to  be  considered  of  commercial  account  in  this 
State.  They  all  have  a  very  bad  habit  of  doubling 
the  kernel  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  pro- 
duction of  twin  kernels,  and  these  are  the  worst 
possible  shape  for  twins.  The  standard  for  com- 
mercial almonds  is  a  single  kernel,  plump  and 
well  filled.  Although  in  early  times  the  philopena 
proposition  in  almonds  was  so  popular  as  to  cause 
one  of  the  budded  varieties  to  be  called  "Routiers 
Twin",  no  one  would  think  of  planting  a  nut 
with  such  behavior  at  the  present  time.  The 
amount  of  moisture  required  to  grow  almonds  in 
this  State  depends  upon  the  depth  and  character 
of  the  soil,  for  the  almond  is  a  very  deep-rooting 
tree  in  a  deep  soil.  Almonds  are  actually  pro- 
duced with  a  rainfall  of  ten  inches  and  upward 
in  different  localities.  Any  amount  less  than 
that  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  irrigation 
to  keep  the  trees  vigorous  and  the  nuts  large  and 
profitable,  unless  they  could  supply  themselves 
by  drawing  upon  underflow. 

Strawberries  in  Succession. 

To  the  Editor:  We  would  like  very  much  to 
find  out  if  there  is  any  reason,  in  strawberry  cul- 
ture, when  the  vines  are  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  why  the  ground  may  not  be  thor- 
oughly plowed  and  again  planted  to  strawberries? 
— M.  L.  P..  San  Francisco. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  to  grow  strawberries 
continuously  on  the  same  land  by  proper  fertiliza- 
tion and  irrigation.  Practically,  the  objection  is 
that  certain  diseases  and  injurious  insects  may 
multiply  in  tbe  land,  and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  new  plantations  are  put  on  new  land  and 
the  old  land  used  for  a  time  for  beans  or  some 
root  crop,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  cleaned  and 
refreshed  by  rotation  and  by  the  possibility  of 
deeper  tillage.  The  latter  is  an  advantage  of  con- 
siderable moment. 

Orange  Seed  from  Frosted  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  1  am  going  to  grow  orange 
seedling  stock.  Of  course,  the  most  important 
thing  for  this  purpose  is  to  get  good  seeds.  But 
where?  I  am  afraid  that  the  seeds  put  on  the 
market  this  year  are  taken  from  frozen  fruits. 
My  question  is.  Does,  or  better  to  say,  did  the 
frost  this  year  injure  the  germs  of  the  seeds  of 
frozen  fruit,  and  if  such  seeds  are  sown  can  we 
expect  that  they  will  appear?  I  will  sow  a  few 
seed  taken  from  frozen  fruit  for  experiment.  1 
will  write  you  the  upshot. — J.  G.,  Lindsay. 
We  know  of  no  test,  which  would  be  the  only 
unimpeachable  evidence.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  no  doubt  that  such  seed  will  not  show  injury 
by  frost. 

The  Delicious  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of 
Delicious  apples  grown  on  my  place  in  Tuolumne 
county.  The  size  is  a  fair  average ;  some  are  con- 
siderably larger. — Frank  J.  Ralph,  Sonora. 

These  are  as  good  a  lot  of  Delicious  as  we  have 
seen.  The  variety  is  making  good  in  this  State, 
especially  in  the  higher  foothills  of  both  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range. 
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Orchard  Hints 


Potatoes  in  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  We  \v;int  to  ask  your  advice 
regarding  the  planting  of  potatoes  on  our  ranch. 
The  ranch  is  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  about  one 
mile  from  Los  Oatos.  It  is  on  a  foothill,  so  the 
ground  is  slightly  rolling  and  drains  well;  the 
soil  is  good  and  there  is  no  hardpan  on  the  place 
so  far  as  I  know.  The  place  is  planted  in  prune 
trees,  some  of  which  arc  quite  old.  As  the  trees 
are  planted  quite  a  distance  apart,  we  felt  that 
the  place  might  be  planted  in  potatoes  without 
damage  to  the  prunes,  bul  have  decided  that  we 
had  better  not  do  anything  until  we  have  your 
advice  about  it.  Will  you  please  tell  us  if  pota- 
toes can  be  wisely  planted  under  the  existing 
conditions,  and  if  so.  what  kind  is  best  to  plant 
anil  when  should  planting  be  done? — Ii.  W.,  Oak- 
land. 

ll  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  growing  of 
potatoes  anions  your  fruit  trees  would  be  at  all 
profitable  or  satisfactory,  except  in  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  satisfactory  results  with  potatoes 
the  ground  would  have  to  be  well  cultivated. 
There  is  danger  that  the  potato  crop  might  use 
up  some  of  the  moisture  which  the  trees  ought 
to  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thirst  of  the 
wide-spreading  roots  of  the  trees  might  prevent 

satisfactory  growth  of  the  potato.  Common  ex- 
perience is  that  crops  should  not  be  grown  anion.!.' 
old  trees,  cither  for  the  good  of  the  trees  or  for 
tin-  good  of  the  crop,  and  this  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable this  year  because  the  rainfall  is  so  short. 
If  vou  care  anything  for  the  trees,  it  would  seem 
In  lie  wise  to  cultivate  well  and  give  them  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  whatever  rain  comes 
tlrs  year.  Again,  the  potatoes  should  be  planted 
much  earlier  than  this  so  that  they  might  use 
surplus  moisture  while  it  is  falling  in  a  year  of 
liberal  rainfall.  We  do  not  think  your  under- 
taking promises  any  profit,  although,  of  course, 
a  lew  potatoes  lor  your  own  use  mii-lit  be  grown 
to  advantage  by  running  one  or  two  rows  down 
I  he  middle  distance  Of  the  trees. 

Experience  as  a  Basis  of  Training. 

To  the  Editor:  As  1  am  interested  in  horticul- 
ture 1  would  like  to  ask  if  you  could  send  me 
the  names  and  addresses  of  managers  or  owners 
of  fruit  farms.  My  intentions  arc  to  attend  the 
university  along  that  line,  but  before  the  theoret- 
ical pari  of  it  I  would  prefer  some  more  experi- 
ence. My  only  experience  has  been  on  a  Michi- 
gan farm,  which  did  benefit  me  greatly.  I  am 
•jo  years  of  age  ami  graduated  from  the  Crane 

Technical  School.  I  should  be  very  thankful  to 
you  if  you  will  grant  me  this  favor,  or  any  ad- 
vice along  this  line  that  you  may  deem  necessary. 
— R.  A.  R..  Chicago. 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  individual  fruit- 
growers, as  vou  request.  There  are  probably  not 
less  than  2f>.00()  fruit-growers  in  this  State,  and 
they  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  it.  The 
best  way  to  make  observations  on  fruit-growing 
methods  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple is  to  visit  the  different  localities  which  are 
famous  for  special  fruits,  and  in  this  direct  way 
secure  the  information  which  you  desire.  There 
is  usually  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  dur- 
ing the  fruit  season,  which  extends  from  May  un- 
til September  in  the  different  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  kuid  of  fruit  grown. 

You  are  right  in  laying  a  good  foundation  in 
experience  and  observation  before  taking  uni- 
versity wyrk.  The  best  agricultural  students  at 
tin-  University  arc  those  who  have  already 
"'found  themselves"  on  the  farm. 

Callusies  Not  Root  Knots. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  separate  cover  you  are 
being  sent  two  young  Kartlett  pear  trees  of  a 
lot  I  bought  from  a  nursery.  Is  the  tree  diseased 
and  unfit  for  planting,  as  some  of  my  San  Ra- 
mon valley  neighbors  declare?  The  nurseryman 
claims  that  pears  do  not  have  root  knots. — S.  I.. 
E..  San  Francisco. 

The  trees  are  not  affected  with  root  knot,  al- 
though it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  pear  never 


for  Beginners. 

does  have  this  trouble.  The  trees  you  semi  do 
not  have  knots,  but  they  are  coarsely  made  crown- 
root  grafts  which  show  a  good  deal  of  callusing 
at  the  union,  and  this  is  probably  mistaken  for 
knots.  The  top  growth  during  the  last  summer 
shows  that  the  trees  are  vigorous  and  will  prob- 
ably succeed,  although  a  much  smoother  union 
would  be  desirable.  In  view  of  the  growth  they 
made  last  year  in  the  nursery,  they  would  not 
he  subject  to  condemnation! 


Beans  in  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  advised  to  plant 
beans  between  walnut  trees  while  they  were  de- 
veloping into  bearing.  My  lam!  is  at  Elsinore 
and  I  expect  to  be  a  permanent  resident  there 
after  April  1st  next.  \  wish  to  follow  the  best 
advice  I  can  get.  Customarily  the  walnut  is  inter- 
set  with  apricots  until  they  are  in  the  way  of 
the  walnut  growth,  but  this  advice  to  plant  beans 
comes  from  a  Ventura  man  and.  as  they  are  so 
successful  in  bean  culture  in  that  vicinity.  \ 
thought  it  worth  getting  your  idea  of  such  inter- 
setting. — "W.  F..  Tacoma,  Wash. 

It  may  be  the  lima  bean  to  which  your  Ven- 
tura correspondent  refers,  for  the  lima  is  largely 
grows  in  that  county,  or  he  may  refer  to  the 
white  or  the  pink  bean,  which  are  rather  more 
hardy  and  do  much  better  than  the  luna  bean 
in  interior  situations.  This  matter  you  can  de- 
cide after  arriving,  lor  beans  are  usually  planted 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  in  the  early  part 
of  May.  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  You 
must  find  out  first  how  the  lima  bean  behaves  be- 
fore any  large  undertaking  with  it.  Ventura  ex- 
perience is  no  guide  for  Elsinore.  Soil,  moisture 
and  heat  are  all  different.  No  man  should  be 
a  plunger  in  bean-growing.  He  ought  to  have 
some  local  demonstration  to  rest  upon. 

Cow  Feed  in  Apple  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor;  What  would  you  advise  to 
plant  for  cow  and  pig  feed  in  an  apple  orchard: 
the  trees  are  twenty  feet  apart.  Kindly  tell  mc 
some  grass  seed  to  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  tin; 
orchard  to  keep  down  the  weeds  '  We  have  just 
one  acre  under  cultivation. — R.  F.  M..  Mill  Val- 
ley. 

Unless  you  have  water  available  for  irrigation 
you  should  not  attempt  to  grow  any  crops  in 
your  orchard,  if  the  trees  arc  valuable  to  you. 
If  you  can  irrigate  during  the  dry  season,  there 
is  nothing  s(,  good  for  the  soil  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cow  feed  than  alfalfa,  but  if  you  are 
depending  upon  rainfall,  the  trees  should  have 
the  full  use  of  the  land  and  the  moisture  eon- 
served  in  the  soil  by  clean  summer  cultivation. 
Otherwise  apples  are  apt  to  be  unthrifty  and 
unprnril able.  Cow  feed  can  be  had  in  the  inte- 
rior by  growing  Egyptian  corn  between  young 

trees  if  the  land  be  moist  or  irrigated,  but  thai 
would  not  apply  to  your  situation  nor  to  old 
orchard.  Besides,  you  should  keep  down  weeds 
by  cultivation,  not  by  trying  to  grow — unless  you 
have  irrigation  for  rye  grass  or  alfalfa. 

Root  Knots  Again. 

To  the  Editor:  In  trying  to  arrange  with  an 
experienced  nurseryman  for  the  purchase  of  a 
small  lot  of  almond  trees.  I  mentioned  that  I 
did  not  want  any  affected  with  root  knot.  He 
replied  that  possibly  there  might  be  a  few  with 
that  "disease."'  but  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  have  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  knot  out. 
before  planting:  that  it  would  soon  heal  and  be 
all  right.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  about  this:  Would  the  trees  be  in  good 
condition  if  tin-  "knot"  was  cut  out.  or.  in  other 
words,  would  that  remedy  the  trouble?-  Would 
it  he  advisable  to  plant  the  trees  after  cutting 
out  parts  affected.  Of  would  it  be  advisable  to 
throw  on!  all  of  thai  kind  ' — W.  -1.  E..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Nursery  trees  which  have  had  knots  removed 
from  the  root  crown  or  from  the  larger  roots 
near  the  root  crown  should  not  be  planted.  There 

is  too  great  danger  of  the  knots  reappearing. 
Sometimes  knots  occurring  on  smaller  roots  at  a 


distance  from  the  root  crown  can  effectively  be 
disposed  of  by  removing  such  roots.    The  only 

sale  way  is  to  plant  clean-rooted  trees  and  then 
to  watch  them  by  occasionally  removing  part  of 
tin-  earth  for  a  few  years  after  planting,  to  see 
that  the  knots  do  not  establish  themselves  on  the 
main  roots  If  the  main  roots  can  be  kept  (dean 
of  the  development  of  knots,  growth  on  the 
smaller  roots  can  take  place  without  interfering 
with  the  growth  and  profitability  of  the  tree,  if 
soil  and  moisture  are  right  for  thrifty  growth. 


LADYBIRD  BEETLES. 


[By  A.  .1.  Cook.  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. | 

The  beautiful  little  ladybird  beetle,  Ilippodamia 
COnVergens,  has  really  become  a  noted  individual, 
ll  is  worthy  all  ils  fame.  It  lives  almost  wholly 
on  aphids  i  plant  lice)  or  other  pests,  and  so  does 
only  good.  It  collects  in  great  numbers,  often 
many  thousands,  and  so  can  be  easily  collected 
by  the  millions.  It  must  be  a  promiscuous  feeder 
on  the  many  species  of  aphids,  hence  its  immense 
power  of  reproduction,  and  the  fact  of  its  col- 
lecting in  great  heaps  in  the  Coast  and  Sierra 
mountains.  It  hibernates  in  the  cold  seasons,  and 
thus  we  arc  able  to  collect  them  in  winter  (see 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  1.  No.  8,  p.  71)  and  hold 
th  em  iii  cold  storage  until  the  aphids  are  in  con- 
dition to  serve  them  as  food. 

Frederick  Maskew.  Chief  Deputy  Quarantine 
Officer  of  th"  State  Horticultural  Commission,  was 
the  first  to  utilize  the  above  fads.  In  a  report 
wh:eh  he  made  to  .|.  w.  .leffrev.  then  state  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  of  investigations  made 
in  the  Imperial  valley  in  1911,  now  on  file  in  this 
office,  I  find  this  statement:  "  Probably  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  predators  and  parasites  of 
A.  gossvppi  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  Coa- 
chclla  and  Imperial  canteloupe  fields  was  made 
by  the  writer,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  during  the  month 
of  May.  1907  .  .  ."  This  was  followed  by 
sending  and  taking  in  person  to  Coachella  nearly 
2,000,000  of  Ilippodamia  Convergens.  Reports  of 
the  results  of  these  sendings  were  such  that  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture  has  continued 
the  work  and  greatly  increased  the  numbers  of 
colonics  sent  each  year  since  that  time.  I  think 
to  E.  K.  Carnes,  long  Superintendent  of  the  In- 
sectary,  belongs  the  credit  of  discovering  and 
utilizing  the  fact  of  large  aggregations  in  the 
mountains  and  adapting  cold  storage  as  a  means 
of  making  the  discovery  practical. 

Value  of  the  Ladybird  Beetles. — Two  professors 
of  entomology  of  the  I'niversity  doubt  the  value 
of  these  insects.  One  of  these  has  studied  the 
question  in  the  field,  among  the  melon  plantations 
of  Imperial.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
canteloupe  growers  feel  certain  that  they  arc  of 
immense  value.  The  fact  that  they  hibernate  in 
such  large  numbers  argues  that  they  are  immense 
feeders  and  must  be  quite  independent  as  to  the 
kind  of  aphids  they  devour.  Frederick  Maskew. 
a  very  accurate  and  thorough  investigator,  feels 
certain,  after  weeks  of  study  and  observation  in 
the  Coachella  and  Imperial  valleys,  that  the  lady- 
birds are  of  great  importance  in  the  aphid  battle. 

Our  Policy. —  We  arc  asked,  what  is  to  be  our 
policy  this  season.  It  is  to  push  the  work  of  col- 
lection and  distribution  as  never  before.  Already 
we  have  collected  for  distribution  two  million 
more  than  last  year,  and  we  hope  to  increase  this 
by  several  million.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this 
ladybird  will  victimize  all  our  destructive  aphids. 
and  we  wish  to  give  them  a  colossal  opportunity 
to  prove  their  value. 

This  year  we  shall  make  an  investigation  in  the 
field,  so  thorough  that  we  shall  have  no  question 
as  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  Ilippodamia. 
If  we  prove  it  to  be  a  mighty  factor  in  clearing 
our  fields,  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  pestiferous 
aphids.  then  next  year  we  will  double  our  efforts 
to  collect  and  distribute  these  little  friends  that 
we  may  lessen  the  frightful  losses  which  are  now] 
suffered  by  our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  the 
country  over. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  are  importuned 
by  orchardists  and  others  from  many  States,  from 
Germany  and  even  far  away  New  Zealand,  to 
send  to  them  an  installment  of  these  little  friends. 
Of  course  we  cannot  undertake  this  service,  much 
as  we  should  like  to  do  so. 
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Orchard  Views  of  Santa  Clara. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  greatest  orchard  area  of  California,  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  has  such  wonderful  merit  that 
a  systematic  story  of  its  excellence,  put  together 
with  tlowery  words  of  praise,  is  too  well  deserved. 
However,  everyone  who  knows  of  the  valley 
knows  of  its  worth;  there  is  no  use  duplicating 
praise,  and  there  is  use,  perhaps,  in  telling  of 
a  few  little  observations  and  suggestions  result- 
ing from  a  recent  trip  through  there. 

Irrigation. — The  valley  looks  to  be  in  first-class 
condition;  the  trees  are  all  budding  nicely,  with 
plenty  of  good  strong  buds;  there  has  been  no 
loss  from  frost,  wind  or  other  unfavorable  ele- 
ments. Up  to  now  all  is  well ;  all  except  water. 
If  present  conditions  made  the  crop,  the  crop 
would  be  a  big  one;  but  it  is  rain  in  plenty  or 
irrigation  in  plenty,  or  things  won't  look  so  good 
pretty  soon.  Stili,  that  is  the  case  in  lots  of  Cali- 
fornia. It's  not  just  the  soil  and  climate  that 
makes  the  crops;  it's  the  water  that  goes  on. 
That  water  can  come  from  irrigation.  The  best 
farmers  are  practically  all  getting  in  their  pumps 
where  pumps  are  needed  and  there  is  water,  and 
for  the  big  profit  that  would  result  it  is  funny 
everybody  with  water  beneath  his  feet  won't  get 
it  up  where  the  roots  will  get  it. 

Large  Sizes. — Water  not  only  means  a  good 
crop  in  place  of  a  small  crop,  but  it  means  large 
sizes  instead  of  small  sizes,  and  large  sizes  mean 
great  profits.  Every  year  large  sizes  are  more 
desired.  As  many  prunes  as  would  make  a  ton 
of  90s  would  make  a  ton  and  a  half  of  60s.  At 
a  basis  price  of  4  cents,  that  would  mean  $70 
for  the  small  crop,  $150  for  the  large  one,  and 
everything  over  the  four%ize  basis  is  paid  for 
with  such  a  premium  that  the  net  profits  run  out 
of  sight  of  the  net  profit  from  small  prunes  and 
crops. 

If  a  person  has  not  the  water  for  irrigation, 
tile  scant  rainfall  makes  many  growers  contem- 
plate thinning  later  on,  if  conditions  don't  better. 
That  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  will 
help  the  trees  in  time  of  need,  and  it  will  make 
the  sizes  so  much  better  that  the  net  returns  will 
be  comfortably  boosted. 

And  then  think  of  what  help  cultivation  will 
lie  to  trees  and  sizes.  If  water  can't  be  put  on. 
nothing  can  be  better  than  conservation  of  mois- 
ture by  good  tillage.  It's  fine  for  the  soil  and 
trees  every  year.  On  one  big,  fine  orchard  when 
they  did  irrigate,  the  manager  last  year  was 
bound  to  cultivate  thoroughly,;  he  bought  an  or- 
chard tractor  and  he  kept  it  going.  The  irri- 
gation and  the  fine  cultivation  did  great  things 
there  for  crop  and  sizes,  and  at  an  expense  that 
made  the  owners  feel  joyful  around  the  pocket- 
book. 

Winter  Irrigation. — But  speaking  of  irrigation, 
il  seems  regrettable  that  more  irrigation  is  not 
done  in  winter.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
water  makes  the  wells  less  efficient  every  summer, 
and  many  with  wells  will  not  have  as  much  water 
as  they  would  like,  unless  the  season  changes, 
that  is.  A  good  heavy  irrigation  in  the  early 
winter  not  only  would  fill  the  ground  with  mois- 
ture for  the  whole  year,  and  give  the  well  less  to 
do  in  summer,  but  it  would  help  make  a  fine 
cover  crop,  whereas  in  practically  all  orchards 
this  year  the  cover  crop  is  so  small  as  to  be  al- 
most worthless.  The  only  way  that  life  can  be 
kept  in  the  soil  is  to  put  life  into  it,  and  cover 
crops  furnish  the  cheapest  kind  of  life  there  is. 
Unless  the  writer  is  in  error,  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing by  winter  irrigation  under  the  circumstances 
is  greater  than  the  chance  of  losing  one's  labor 
and  money  through  copious  rains  that  might  come. 

Pests. — There  was  nothing  in  the  valley  for  the 
J  a  nuary  freeze  to  hurt.  'Even  the  citrus  trees 
v  ere  untouched,  and  there  is  a  big  indication 
thai  the  freeze  did  lots  of  good  in  cleaning  up 
the  brown  apricot,  scale.  Anyway,  almost  no 
young  scale  can  be  found,  even  where  old  scale 
has  been  and  where  no  comys  fusca  has  been. 

Thrips  likewise  up  to  the  time  of  our  visit  were 
luite  backward  as  compared  with  former  years, 
^ome  orehardists  apparently  will  have  to  spray 
For  them,  others  will  spray  because  of  the  check 
hat  spraying  has  against  damage  in  future  years, 
i ml  others  who  once  fought  thrips  hardly  thought 


that  spraying  would  be  necessary  this  year.  Yet 
everyone  who  had  known  the  benefits  of  control 
was  already  for  action  in  case  action  was  neces- 
sary and  was  keeping  close  watch  to  see  that  the 
outfits  would  be  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  injury 
was  threatened. 

One  way  to  tell  how  they  are  coming  from  the 
ground  is  to  put  a  white  cloth  under  a  tree  on 
a  spot  where  many  thrips  would  likely  have 
dropped  from  the  branches,  covering  the  edges  of 
the  cloth  with  dirt  to  prevent  the  thrips  from 
escaping;  then  the  number  that  would  come  up 
every  day  will  give  a  good  indication  of  the  way 
they  were  emerging.  Still,  observation  of  the 
buds  is  the  real  way  to  do. 

Fix  the  Hose. — One  thing  that  many  people 
neglect  in  spraying  is  to  protect  the  hose  on  the 
spraying  tanks  from  excessive  strain.  As  the  out- 
fit moves  along  there  is  a  big  strain  on  the  hose 
where  it  is  attached.  If  it  came  out  straight  be- 
hind this  strain  would  not  exist,  but  it  juts  off 
sidewise  and  the  drag  all  comes  on  at  an  angle. 
An  ordinary  bale  rope  wound  around  this  tightly 
by  a  half  hitch  for  a  foot  or  15  inches  is  a  big 
protection  and  easily  put  on. 

Nitrate  Spraying. — It  is  good  to  report  thai  a 
great  amount  of  spraying  with  nitrate  of  soda 
is  being  done  as  an  experiment  and  there  will  be 
lots  of  data  next  fail  on  the  success.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  good  effect  on  apples  last 
year  was  on  trees  that  were  in  poor  shape  and 
that  trees  in  good  vigor  might  be  unaffected — 
probably  would  be.  There  was  the  suspicion  that 
early  blossoming  might  be  caused  and  this  would 
lei  the  trees  get  a  head  start  of  the  thrips.  Ap- 
parently this  does  not  occur.  The  spraying  will 
largely  be  done  with  only  half  a  pound  of  nitrate 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a  pound  of  caustic  to 
10  o]-  15  gallons  of  water. 

DRIED  FRUIT  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE. 


[By  Ouu  Associate  Editor. j 

Europe  is.  in  a  way,  the  determining  factor 
in  the  dried-fruit  market,  for  sufficient  is  used 
there  to  greatly  affect  the  supply  for  this  coun- 
try. The  prices  that  will  be  secured  for  dried 
fruit  here  by  the  grower  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  will  thus  depend  largely  upon  how 
much  Europe  takes. 

One  of  the  most  well  informed  men  in  Cali- 
fornia on  the  European  situation  is  Mr.  Max 
Schukel,  of  Schukel  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  dried 
fruit  brokers.  Mr.  Schukel  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  Europe  with  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  market  and  gives  us  the  following 
data. 

in  one  way  conditions  are  .strong  and  in  an- 
other weak.  There  are  few  stocks  on  hand,  and 
therefore  a  possibility  of  selling  lots  of  fruit. 
That  is  the  strong  side  of  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  financial  conditions  are  far  from  sat- 
isfactory and  buying  is  limited  to  present  needs. 
A  continuation  of  present  conditions  will  there- 
fore mean  that  enough  fruit  will  be  purchased 
to  supply  consumers,  but  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient buying  to  make  a  big  call  for  fruit. 

The  financial  difficulties  are  due  to  the  Balkan 
trouble,  which  with  its  connections,  has  made  in- 
terest rates  higher  than  they  have  been  since  the 
panic.  If  everything  could  be  settled,  it  would 
mean  a  great  increase  of  trade.  If  war  breaks 
out  between  Austria  and  Russia,  as  some  are  fear- 
ing, it  will  stop  the  trade  altogether. 

As  far  as  supplies  go,  England  has  but  half  of 
what  was  on  hand  a  year  ago;  France  has  very 
little  fruit  left;  and  German  grocers  have  enough 
for  the  current  demand,  though  the  big  whole- 
salers in  the  main  distributing  centers  are  "sail- 
ing close  to  the  wind"  with  dried  fruit.  Dried 
.fruit  in  this  talk  means  mostly  prunes,  as  the 
other  fruits  that  Europe  buys  are  about  all  sold 
off  here. 

Shipping  Troubles. — The  season  got  a  bad  start 
through  shipping  troubles.  Fruit  from  California 
goes  to  Europe  by  two  routes.  One  is  down  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  across  the  isthmus 
ami  by  steamer  to  Europe.  This  is  the  cheapest 
route  and  most  used.  However,  when  there  is  a 
rush,  the  fruit  is  shipped  by  rail  to  New  York 


or  other  Atlantic  port  and  then  across  the  watei . 

Europe,  like  America,  wants  fruit  for  the  holi- 
days, and  there  is  usually  a  hurry  to  get  it  there 
in  time.  This  season  there  was  a  big  delay  at 
Tehuantepec  and  fruit  shipped  that  way  did  not 
get  in  until  well  into  January.  Other  was 
shipped  to  New  York  and  met  with  a  delay  of 
several  weeks  through  the  rush  of  other  business 
and  did  not  get  to  market  until  after  the  holiday 
trading  was  all  over,  either,  so  the  buying  was 
greatly  hindered  in  that  way,  and  all  the  advan- 
tage of  holiday  trade  was  lost. 

Just  a  hint  of  what  the  canal  will  do.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  though  probably 
it  will  occur  too  late  to  affect  the  1913  crop  to 
any  great  extent,  will  prevent  all  such  trouble 
and  do  a  lot  of  other  good. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  special  delay 
in  transit.  Steamers  will  run  on  regular  schedule 
and  shipments  will  be  moved  very  much  quicker 
than  even  by  way  of  New  York.  Therefore  the 
holiday  trade  will  have  its  full  effect  and  be  of 
big  advantage. 

In  the  second  place,  buyers  will  be  able  to  work 
to  better  advantage.  No  business  man  wants  to 
buy  goods  without  knowing  when  they  will  ar- 
rive. Present  methods  of  shipment  are  very  un- 
certain, and  the  establishment  of  a  quick  and  cer- 
tain schedule  will  help  trade  greatly. 

In  the  third  place,  the,  fruit  will  arrive  in  much 
better  condition,  can  be  sold  quicker,  and  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  now,  that  is.  by  shipment 
across  the  Tehuantepec,  the  fruit  suffers  from  bad 
handling  and  from  temperature  changes.  It  has 
to  be  unloaded  from  steamers  on  the  Pacific  side, 
loaded  on  cars  and  reloaded  on  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  all  in  a  tropical  climate  and  by 
Mexican  peons,  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind  of 
labor.  When  the  handling  is  over,  the  packages 
have  suffered  by  handling  and  the  fruit  has  suf- 
fered from  climate. 

Loading  the  fruit  in  San  Francisco,  keeping  i! 
at  a  fairly  uniform  temperature  in  the  ship's  hold 
and  unloading  it  at  Hamburg  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  better  proposition. 

Better  markets. — In  general,  California  fruit, 
especially  prunes,  are  meeting  a  better  reception 
in  Europe  than  several  years  ago.  Formerly 
French  prunes  were  considered  standard,  but  the 
last  two  years  the  French  crop  has  been  so  small 
that  buyers  had  to  be  satisfied  with  California 
fruit  instead.  Now  they  are  most  accustomed  to 
California  quality,  and  the  market  is  open  to  fur- 
ther development.  Better  shipping  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fruit  in  better  condition  than  it  was 
still  further  increase  this  advantage. 

For  the  present,  then,  the  demand  is  sufficient 
only  to  keep  the  prunes  moving  steadily  and  not 
very  fast.  For  the  future,  there  ought  to  be  a 
bigger  market  and  a  better. 


FROZEN  ORANGES  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editor:  Apropos  of  vour  article  and 
the  com  m.u  mo  *i  tion  of  E.  S.  Thacher  in  vour 
issue  of  February  15,  on  frozen  oranges,  is  the 
following  paragraph  from  an  interesting  article 
on  "The  Two  Freezes  of  1894-95  in  Florida  and 
What  They  Teach,"  published  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1895, 
page  162,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webber,  now 'connected  with  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  California.  The 
writer  says : 

"The  frozen  oranges  and  pomeloes  remained  firm 
and  solid  for  fully  a  month  after  the  freeze,  and 
were  eaten  in  great  numbers  and  also  shipped 
to  Northern  markets.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  Florida 
or  America  when  so  many  oranges  were  eaten 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  cautions  of  physicians 
were  unheeded,  but  the  result  was  not  disastrous, 
as  many  feared.  Indeed,  such  sickness  as  oc- 
curred from  eating  frozen  oranges  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  excessive  indulgence.  Many  of 
the  frozen  oranges  were  sent  to  Northern  mar- 
kets and  placed  on  sale  while  still  juicy  and 
palatable.  In  some  cities  their  sale  was  forbidden 
by  the  health  authorities,  who  claimed  they  were 
injurious,  but  this  claim  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
proved by  their  extensive  use,  as  above  de- 
scribed." 

(Continued  on  Page  SSI.) 
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Eastern  Live  Stock  Situation. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carrutiiers.] 

While  East  this  last  time  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  oi*  spending  a  day  or  two  at  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  pick- 
ing up  data  which  might  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  in  California.  At  one  time  the  writer 
used  to  buy  for  one  of  the  commission  houses  on 
the  Chicago  market  and  while  engaged  in  this 
work  he  usually  found  himself  in  the  yards  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week,  so  having  the  Rural 
Press  in  mind  he  thought  an  article  along 
live  stock  conditions  in  general  from  reliable 
sources  might  make  good  reading  for  our  sub- 
scribers. It  may  seem  like  a  fairy  tale  to  state  that 
on  a  Monday  and  a  Wednesday  morning  on  the 
Chicago  market  can  be  found  as  high  as  sixty 
thousand  hogs,  forty  thousand  cattle  and  as  many 
sheep.  If  the  ears  which  carry  this  stock  to 
Chicago  were  to  be  strung  out  in  Indian  file,  they 
would  reach  from  this  city  to  Milwaukee,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles,  nearly  as  far  as  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sacramento. 

Cattle  Data. — Upon  inquiring  what  number  of 
cattle  were  on  feed  in  the  Middle  West  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  writer  ascertained  the 
following:  In  the  territory  contingent  to  the 
Chicago  market  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
leading  commission  houses  that  there  were  about 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  cattle  on  feed  than 
there  were  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Around 
Kansas  City  and  the  territory  tributary  to  that 
market  it  is  believed  that  there  is  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  less  than  there  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
At  South  Omaha,  the  gateway  to  the  West  and 
the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  corn  belts  in  the 
country,  the  amount  of  cattle  on  feed  was  much 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  territory  tributary  to 
St.  Louis  has  close  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  cattle 
on  the  feed  than  last  year.  Around  such  markets 
as  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  the  esti- 
mate is  that  there  is  a  third  more  cattle  on  feed 
than  last  year.  In  the  center  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tain country,  around  Denver,  the  men  who  claim 
to  know  state  that  there  are  fifty  thousand  cattle 
more  on  feed  than  there  were  last  year. 

The  prices  for  thin  or  stock  cattle  are  on  a  level 
never  before  reached  in  the  trade's  history  and 
although  there  are  oceans  of  corn  on  hand  to  feed, 
it  is  causing  grave  consideration  whether  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  cattle 
man,  "It  has  become  most  complexing. "  The 
great  bulk  of  rough  feed  and  corn  coupled  with 
the  present  and  prospective  prices  for  fat  cattle 
is  the  one  incentive  to  cause  men  to  buy  thin 
cattle.  Without  this  condition  the  present  high 
trade  in  thin  cattle  would  be  impossible. 

There  is  much  in  the  outlook,  if  statistics  are 
worth  anything,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  pur- 
chasers of  thin  cattle  at  current  high  prices  are  by 
no  means  bereft  of  reason.  From  both  the  cattle 
feeder's  and  the  consumer's  standpoint,  the  beef 
cattle  situation  is  alarming,  With  a  total  cattle 
supply  in  this  country  estimated  at  36,000,000 
head,  other  than  milk  cows,  against  better  than 
50,000,000  head  twelve  years  ago,  accompanied  by 
a  twenty  million  increase  in  population  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  then  small  wonder  that  feeding 
cattle  and  beefsteak  are  both  high  or  that  they 
are  confidenially  expected  to  continue  so  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Future  of  the  South. — The  sentiment  around 
the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  seems  to  be  general  that 
the  South  must  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  no 
small  proportions  of  the  future  meat  supply  of 
the  country.  One  man  who  is  rated  as  authority 
on  this  subject  says  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  idle  land  in  the  far  Southern  States  which 
could  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  beef  cattle 
and  much  land  in  States  like  Kentucky  which 
could  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  for  this  pur- 
pose than  for  present  purposes.  The  eradication 
of  the  cattle  tick  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
at  the  present  time  regarding  the  utilization  of 
these  lands.  With  Government  and  State  aid  this 
obstacle  can  be  got  rid  of. 

Take  our  own  State.  How  many  years  ago  is  it 
that  the  cattle  tick  infested  country  came  very 
close  to  San  Francisco,  but  thanks  to  our  compe- 


tent State  veterinarian,  our  State  is  now  almost 
free  from  this  disease.  At  present  150,000  square 
miles  of  Southern  territory  has  been  released  from 
tick  quarantine  and  more  territory  is  being  added 
to  this  every  month. 

Take  for  example  the  2,500,000  acres  of  Cecil 
clay  which  is  found  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  the 
1,500,000  acres  of  Hagerstown  loam  found  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Virginia.  Investi- 
gations made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  show  that 
these  two  types  of  soils  are  particularly  adapted 
to  cattle  production  and  grow  the  finest  grasses 
and  forage  crops  of  any  soil  in  the  country. 

This  is  one  of  the  sources  that  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket expects  to  draw  its  thin  and  stoeker  cattle 
from  to  help  supply  the  feed  lots  of  the  great  corn 
belt  country.  The  day  is  not  far  away  when  this 
great  Southern  country  will  help  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  cattle  production  which  now  pre- 
vails. Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
these  Southern  States  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  in  the  cattle  industry  and  the  fruits  and 
labor  of  the  capitalists  that  have  invested  there 
are  now  beginning  to  return  profits. 

Mr.  Cudahy,  of  hog  packing  fame,  thinks  that 
there  was  never  such  a  shortage  in  the  meat  supply 
in  the  history  of  the  world  as  exists  at  the  present 
time.  Anybody  that  can  figure  in  pounds  the 
shortage  indicated  by  the  government  report  of 
last  month  will  find  that  the  shortage  runs  up 
to  1,200,000,000  pounds. 

Hog  Data. — A  hog  buyer  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  he  believed  that  hogs  would  sell  at  $9.00  or 
higher  in  April  on  the  hoof.  His  reason  for  saying 
t  his  was  that  most  of  the  hog  shippers  from  the 
country  with  whom  he  talked  say  that  next  sum- 
mer is  the  time  when  we  will  feel  the  real  shortage 
of  hogs.  The  provision  situation  looks  stronger 
every  day.  We  are  just  finishing  the  four  big 
packing  months,  which  are  generally  months  of 
light  trade,  yet  we  have  accumulated  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  product.  We  are  now  just 
at  the  beginning  of  three  months  when  receipts  of 
hogs  are  generally  light  and  trade  big.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  cotton  planting  season  and  when 
the  colored  man  works  he  must  have  his  pork. 

On  inquiring  from  Clay  Robinson  &  Co.  of  the 
hog  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  present  time  at 
the  great  market  centers,  the  writer  learned  the 
following:  That  never  before  have  producers 
shown  such  wisdom  in  marketing  their  fat  hogs  as 
now.  As  soon  as  prices  begin  to  lower  there  is  a 
quick  shutting  off  of  supplies  which  tends  again 
to  make  the  market  soar  higher.  This  is  a  case 
of  the  supply  and  demand  governing  the  price, 
the  advantage  being  with  the  farmer.  Hog  buyers 
on  the  market  claim  that  producers  are  surely 
playing  their  part  well  in  the  market  game  this 
season.  They  can  well  afford  to  take  a  determined 
stand  against  any  effort  of  buyers  to  lower  prices. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  hogs  are  wanted, 
and  urgently,  even  around  the  high  price. 

This  is  shown  by  failure  to  conceal  the  demand 
for  supplies  every  time  that  the  receipts  are  re- 
duced to  moderate  proportions.  It  is  then  that  the 
small  packer,  the  big  packer  and  Eastern  shippers 
eagerly  bid  the  price  up  in  order  to  get  their  share 
of  supplies.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  present  and  future  market 
conditions  to  cause  belief  in  much  lower  prices 
for  hogs. 

Producers  Strong. — In  the  first  place  producers 
are  in  a  strong  position  to  nurse  the  market  as 
they  have  an  abundance  of  reasonably  priced  feeds 
and  conditions  are  excellent  for  hogs  to  put  on 
big  flesh  and  gain.  In  the  second  place,  those  in 
a  position  to  know  claim  that  there  are  around 
5,600,000  fewer  hogs  in  this  country  than  a  year 
ago.  The  seven  corn  States  alone  show  a  com- 
bined decrease  of  4,000,000  head.  In  the  third 
place,  hog  products  in  the  packers'  cellars  have 
been  heavily  drawn  upon,  the  consumptive  de- 
mand for  fresh  pork  meats  is  insistent,  the  South- 
ern demand  for  cured  hog  meats  is  broad,  and  ex- 
ports of  lard  are  of  good  volume.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  shortage  of  hogs  on  feed  and  available 
for  market  during  the  next  several  months  is  far 
greater  than  the  shortage  in  total  numbers,  as 
most  young  sows  are  being  held  for  breeding  pur- 


poses to  increase  the  crop  next  year,  the  general 
shortage  being  placed  a1  15  to  20  per  cent,  mostly 
at  the  latter  figure. 

The  difference  between  light  hogs  and  heaving 
packing  sows  seems  to  be  gelling  wider  all  tin 
time  and  the  gap  now  between  them  is  25c  per 
hundred.  It  is  the  opinion  of  hog  men  that  tin- 
difference  will  grow  wider  as  the  warm  weather 
approaches.  On  account  of  the  mild  winter  that 
the  Middle  West  has  had  this  season,  hogs  have 
made  remarkable  flesh  gains  and  the  packers  be- 
lieve that  in  this  month  hogs  will  come  on  the 
market  carrying  good  weight.  Every  healthy 
thrifty  sow  is  being  held  back  for  reproduction 
purposes  and  after  the  spring  pig  crops  have  been 
weaned  they  will  be  fattened,  insuring  a  good  run 
of  lard  hogs  during  most  of  the  summer  months. 
There  are  some  in  the  trade  who  predict  that  ere 
the  summer  is  over  that  the  difference  between 
light  and  heavy  hogs  will  be  a  dollar  a  hundred. 
This  prediction  seems  to  be  Avithin  reason  when 
the  fact  is  considered  that  cholera  has  reduced 
the  pig  crop  in  greater  proportions  than  any  year 
for  some  time  past  and  on  this  account  a  great 
scarcity  of  fresh  meat  hogs  may  be  expected  this 
year. 

General  opinion  in  Chicago  around  the  stock 
yards  is  that  feeders  are  less  concerned  regarding 
what  they  will  get  for  their  products  than  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  stock  yards.  There 
seems  to  be  no  heavy  runs  of  cattle  and  hogs  on 
the  market  to  glut  it  and  force  the  prices  down- 
wards. Every  farmer  seems  to  have  plenty  feed 
and  would  rather  feed  it  to  live  stock  than  sell 
it  otherwise  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  believes  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to 
be  lost  by  holding  on  to  his  stock  and  finishing  it. 

Sheep  Conditions. — Sheep  conditions  seem  to  be 
very  much  along  the  lines  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
feeders  expect  to  mak^  good  profits  on  what  they 
are  feeding  this  winter.  As  years  go  on  and  the 
country  increases  in  population  we  seem  to  get 
more  mutton  eaters.  The  writer  believes  that  such 
conditions  will  prevail  on  the  Coast  ere  long  and 
the  men  who  are  breeding  sheep  strictly  for  mut- 
ton will  reap  handsome  profits. 


OFFICIAL  MILKING  MACHINE  TESTS 


Even  on  a  matter  of  common  belief  such  belief 
is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  subject 
has  been  given  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  test 
and  that  results  have  been  as  it  was  thought  they 
would  be.  Official  confirmation  of  something  upon 
which  a  person  is  not  quite  sure  is  even  more  wel- 
come. 

It  is  being  appreciated  that  milking  machines 
are  getting  to  be  an  important  feature  in  dairying, 
and  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  use  by  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  confirming  the 
belief  of  their  practicability,  is  of  value. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  are  published 
in  Bulletin  No.  353  of  that  Station,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  reached : 

1.  The  milking  machine  is  of  interest  mainly 
because  of  the  labor  problem.  Using  two  machines 
one  man  can  milk  fifty  cows. 

2.  This  study  of  the  influence  of  hand  and  ma- 
chine methods  upon  the  flow  of  milk  covers  a 
period  of  over  four  years  and  includes  71  lacta- 
tion periods  after  eliminating  the  questionable 
data. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  machine  method  of  milk- 
ing upon  the  flow  of  milk  was  too  small  to  be 
measured,  even  when  the  other  factors  were  elimi- 
nated as  fully  as  possible.  It  was  probably  re- 
sponsible for  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  variation 
in  flow  under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment. 

4.  All  cows  milked  well  with  the  machine  when 
they  were  provided  with  properly  fitting  teat  cups. 
Two  cows  which  were  failures  with  hand  milking 
were  successfully  milked  by  the  machine. 

5.  Machine  milking  has  proven  practicable. 
The  problem  now  is  to  develop  the  machine  along 
the  most  helpful  lines  and  to  learn  to  handle  them 
most  effectively. 

Quality  Essential. — A  basic  consideration  in  the 
tests  was  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Some  early  ma- 
chines were  satisfactory  in  getting  out  the  milk 
and  saving  labor,  but  too  many  bacteria  could  gain 
access.  With  the  tests  reported  here  the  milk  was 
as  clean  and  good  as  with  good  hand  milking,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  along  that  line  when  reasonable 
precautions  are  adopted. 
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The  necessary  precautions  in  securing  clean 
milk  with  the  improved  form  of  the  milker  used 
(the  B-L-K)  are  few.  Those  parts  of  the  machine 
through  which  the  milk  passes  must  be  rinsed 
thoroughly  after  each  milking,  using  in  succession 
cold  water,  hot  sal-soda  solution  or  similar  cleans- 
ing material,  and  hot  water ;  and  the  teat  cups  and 
rubber  tubes  must  be  kept,  between  milkings,  in  a 
strong  brine  solution  (10%)  or  similar  germ  de- 
stroyer. Once  a  week  all  parts  of  the  machine 
touching  the  milk  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  steamed. 

The  ample,  but  few  and  simple,  air  filters  must 
be  kept  well  filled  with  fresh,  dry  cotton  to  pre- 
vent entrance  into  the  machine  of  germ-laden 
dust. 

Dropping  teat-cups  on  the  floor  or  any  similar 
carelessness  in  handling  the  machine,  must  be 
avoided,  since  such  accidents  produce  marked  in- 
creases in  the  bacterial  counts  of  the  milk. 

Machine  Facts. — A  few  of  the  early  machines 
tested  gave  a  continuous  suction.  All  the  later 
machines  tested  in  America  use  the  principle  of 
the  interrupted  vacuum,  by  which  the  action  of 
the  calf's  mouth  is  imitated  rather  than  that  of 
the  hand  milker's  fingers. 

The  teat-cups,  by  which  direct  attachment  to 
the  udder  is  made,  are  conical  or  funnel-shaped 
metal  tubes  with  wide  flanged  mouths  to  receive 
the  teats.  In  the  older  types  of  machines  from  six 
to  eight  sizes  of  teat-cups  were  required  to  fit  all 
the  cows  of  the  Station  herd,  but  with  the  new 
form  one  size  of  cup  milks  the  herd  more 
efficiently  than  did  the  many  sizes  previously 
needed. 

This  is  a  very  important  fact,  saving  much  time 
and  trouble  and  brain  work  on  the  part  of  the 
milker,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  milk- 
ing. With  these  cups,  also,  the  amount  of  "  strip- 
pings  ' '  from  the  cows  has  been  reduced  to  a  prac- 
tically negligible  amount,  and  with  them  two  cows 
were  satisfactorily  milked  that  would  have  been 
dropped  from  a  hand-milked  herd. 


To  get  a  sure  method  of  comparison  between 
hand  and  machine  milking,  the  herd  was  divided 
into  two  parts  which  were  milked  the  first  lacta- 
tion period  either  by  hand  or  machine  and  in  the 
second  period  by  the  alternate  method.  This 
provided  against  differences  that  would  have 
developed  through  climatic  variations,  greater 
age,  etc.  Leaving  out  the  records  of  those  cows 
whose  production  was  influenced  by  accident, 
abortion  and  other  things  which  would  give  mis- 
leading results,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  of 
milking  upon  the  productivity  of  the  cows  is  less 
than  the  normal  fluctuation  in  yield  from  year 
to  year  due  to  such  marked  variation  in  yield  of 
individual  cows  as  might  occur  in  any  herd  of 
considerable  size.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
of  effectiveness  between  machine  and  hand  milk- 
ing was  practically  negligible. 

Six  different  men  were  used  to  manage  the 
machines  during  the  tests  and  none  of  them 
failed  to  do  fairly  satisfactory  work  with  the 
milkers.  The  essential  qualities  in  running  a  milk- 
ing machine  are  merely  carefulness,  willingness 
to  follow  instructions  and  reasonable  intelligence. 

Based  on  the  use  by  one  man  of  two  machines 
in  milking  15  cows,  the  time  consumed  each  day 
would  be  121.02  minutes,  or  4.034  minutes  to  milk 
one  cow.  This  is  longer  than  would  be  needed 
in  ordinary  commercial  dairies,  owing  to  especial 
care  in  weighing  milk  and  attending  to  some  de- 
tails related  to  the  test. 

This  two  hours,  plus  one  minute,  includes  the 
preparation  of  the  machines  night  and  morning, 
the  actual  milking,  rinsing  the  machines  twice  a 
day,  cleaning  teat-cups  and  tubes  (done  weekly), 
and  washing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  machines. 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  put  in  the  machines 
will  depend  upon  how  a  dairyman  is  situated.  He 
has  to  have  fairly  intelligent  men  to  look  after 
the  machines,  but  otherwise  everything  that  could 
reasonably  be  asked  of  machines  seems  to  have 
been  provided,  and  they  give  a  good  saving  of 
time  and  effort. 


California's  Oldest  Pure  Bred 

Jersey  Herd. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Loom  is.  1 


J.  C. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Press  we  commented 
on  the  fact  that  Stanislaus  had  made  rapid  strides 
n  the  increase  in  numbers  of  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  not  only  the  largest  pure  bred  Jersey  es- 
tablishment but  also  the  oldest  one  in  California, 
so  Stanislaus  county  has  still  more  credit  due  her 
in  respect  to  her  live  stock. 

The  ranch  in  question  is  the  Rancho  Dos  Rios, 
ocated  about  ten  miles  from  Modesto  between  the 
'uolumne  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  comprises 
1200  acres  in  all. 

Twelve  hundred  acres  of  the  ranch  are  in  the 
furloek  Irrigation  System  and  the  balance  can 
be  irrigated  from  the  Tuolumne  river.    Of  the 
total  acreage  not  half  of  it  is  being  cultivated  as 
vet.  there  being  240  acres  of  alfalfa  and  1000 
icres  of  grain  in  this  year.    Located  as  it  is  be- 
ween  the  two  rivers,  a  good  deal  of  the  land  has 
nl    :o  be  drained,  which  is  being  done  as  fast  as 
jossible,  but  in  the  meantime  these  marshes  or 
lil  doughs  are  being  used  for  pasturing  purposes  and 
n  this  respect  save  a  great  deal,  as  all  of  the  dry 
toek  and  calves  are  turned  loose  to  rustle  their 
)\vn  feed  and  practically  take  care  of  themselves. 

Before  going  any  further  into  details,  it  may  be 
veil  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this  herd,  it  being, 
is  before  stated,  the  oldest  herd  of  pure  bred  Jer- 
leys  in  California. 

The  foundation  stock  was  brought  to  Califorha 
it  a  great  expense  from  New  York  via  Panama  in 
.868  by  Adolph  Maillard,  who  in  the  early  70 's 
idded  to  it  by  a  carload  or  two  of  picked  young 
toek  personally  selected  from  the  finest  Eastern 
lerds  of  that  day.  At  that  time  the  company's 
anch  was  located  at  San  Geronimo,  Marin  county, 
nd  continued  there  until  five  years  ago,  when 
hoy  moved  to  the  present  location. 
For  years  this  stock  was  improved  upon  by 
uying  pure  bred  bulls  from  the  East,  the  butter 
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produced  being  sold  in  San  Francisco  where  it 
boasted  of  receiving  the  fanciest  of  prices  in  com- 
petition with  all  other  brands. 

Some  time  after  acquiring  this  herd,  Mr-  Mail- 
lard, as  well  as  other  breeders,  felt  that  there  was 
need  of  a  Jersey  Club  on  this  coast,  their  idea 
being  to  carry  on  the  Club's  affairs  in  the  same 
way  as  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  had 
started  in  the  East,  that  is  to  be  able  to  register 
their  young  stock  and  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  each  cow's  ancestry,  also  to  advance  the  breed 
in  every  legitimate  way.  One  circumstance  over- 
looked was  the  fact  that  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  with 
their  larger  and  more  denser  populated  territory 
would  outgrow  the  P.  J.  C.  Club,  with  the  result 
that  eventually  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  did  not  recognize 
the  P.  J.  C.  Club's  papers,  thereby  rating  any  cow 
not  registered  with  the  A.  J.  C.  Club  as  a  grade. 
As  can  readily  be  seen  this  worked  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  Pacific  Coast  breeders  whose  calves, 
even  though  their  dam  and  sire  were  both  A.  J.  C. 
Club  animals,  had  been  registered  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Club  were  only  recognized  as  a  grade  and 
could  not  demand  prices  equivalent  to  their  value 
as  breeders. 

As  the  dairy  end  of  this  herd  was  for  years  the 
chief  source  of  revenue,  this  Pacific  Coast  Club 
stock  was  kept  on  the  ranch,  but  the  later  off- 
spring were  registered  in  the  A.  J.  C.  Club.  The 
P.  C.  Ulub  stock  has  been  gradually  disposed  of 
until  at  pesent  nothing  but  A.  J.  C.  Club  animals 
are  kept,  as  in  later  years  the  object  has  been 
more  along  the  lines  of  building  up  an  immense 
breeding  establishment. 

For  a  good  many  years  interest  in  the  herd 
rather  lagged  until  the  present  ranch  was  bought, 
at  which  time  the  pure  bred  animal  demanded 
more  attention  in  the  State  and  new  interest  was 
manifested.  By  this  one  should  not  infer  that  the 
breeding  of  the  herd  had  been  neglected,  but  had 
not  been  pushed  forward  as  it  was  either  in  its 
early  or  recent  history. 

Much  trouble  had  always  been  experienced  in 


securing  the  services  of  a  superintendent  who 
would  devote  the  right  amount  of  attention  to  the 
herd,  and  in  fact  this  condition  prevailed  after 
moving  to  their  new  location,  until  two  years  ago 
when  the  services  of  R.  E.  Watson  were  secured. 
Mr.  Watson  being  a  practical  and  reliable  stock- 
man, a  difference  in  results  was  soon  apparent. 

To  illustrate,  when  he  took  the  management 
there  were  200  head  all  told,  but  mostly  in  poor 
condition.  After  the  first  six  months,  when  the 
ranch  was  behind,  it  has  been  on  a  paying  basis 
and  since  then  the  herd  has  increased  from  200 
to  328  head,  this  after  having  weeded  out  a  good 
many  of  the  P.  C.  Club  cows  still  left  and  also 
some  young  bulls.  Besides  this,  much  money  has 
been  spent  and  is  still  being  spent  on  improving 
and  reclaiming  the  land. 

In  this  herd  the  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis 
blood  predominate,  most  of  the  older  stock  being 
sired  by  the  following  four  bulls,  which  were  used 
as  service  bulls  for  several  years: 

1st.  Brown  Bessie's  Golden  Gate  No.  59477, 
who  was  sired  by  Recorder  29239,  a  son  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  Champion  cow  Brown 
Bessie  74997  and  is  out  of  Bosnia,  20  lbs.  2  oz.  in 
7  days,  by  Diploma  16219,  sire  of  61  tested  daugh- 
ters and  15  sons  with  tested  daughters. 

2d.  Recorder's  Boy  No.  62780,  was  a  combina- 
tion of  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  blood,  his  sire 
being  Kathleen's  Roy  of  Yerba  Buena. 

3d.  Rioter  Cuba  Exiles  No.  66055,  own  dam 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  well-known  Exile  of 
St.  Lambert  and  had  other  good  relations. 

Oregon  Golden  Sod  No.  67379  was  a  son  of  Gol- 
den Sod  of  St.  Heller,  while  his  dam  was  a  strong 
Landseer,  giving  45  lbs.  of  5%  milk  per  day. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  foundation  what 
Mr.  Watson  had  to  begin  with  was  good  and  since 
disposing  of  the  above  bulls  the  following  have 
been  in  service: 

Lord  Drou  No.  76433 ; 

Dos  Rios  Pogis  No.  89008  ; 

Dorindo  Darling's  Volco  No.  89007; 

Laura  Lee's  Asidro  No.  75667. 

The  last  named  being  six  years  old,  is  the  oldest 
"f  the  four.  Besides  the  above  bulls,  several 
young  bulls  are  being  raised,  one  particularly 
being  well  thought  of  by  Mr.  Watson  is  out  of 
Oregon  Ella,  a  500-lb.  cow  of  the  herd. 

While  none  of  the  cows  had  been  tested  until 
nine  months  ago,  since  that  time  they  have  been 
tested  by  the  Stanislaus  Dairyman's  Testing  Asso- 
ciation and  have  proven  that  they  are  fine  fat 
producers,  one  cow  having  averaged  two  pounds 
after  being  fresh  five  months,  and  Mr.  Hackett, 
the  tester,  considers  that  of  the  150  head  being 
milked,  at  least  25  can  be  put  on  as  Reg.  of 
Merit  cows.  Taking  the  herd  as  a  whole,  they 
are  now  giving  over  a  pound  a  day  per  head,  and 
of  the  total  a  great  many  are  two-year-old  heifers 
with  their  first  calves. 

As  before  stated,  under  the  present  conditions 
all  dry  cows  are  turned  out  to  rustle  their  own 
living  and  after  a  calf  is  seven  months  old  they, 
too,  are  turned  out.  '  This  is  a  great  advantage  in 
many  ways  over  the  average  ranch,  as  the  calves 
are  stronger  and  can  be  raised  at  a  great  deal 
less  expense. 

While  so  far  alfalfa  hay  has  been  the  chief  feed, 
of  late  some  cocoanut  meal  has  been  added  and 
next  year  a  systematic  feeding  campaign  will  be 
inaugurated.  Like  so  many  other  dairymen  are 
doing,  silage  will  be  used,  and  for  this  reason 
two  200-ton  stave  silos  will  be  built.  Indian  corn 
will  be  used  for  one  and  sorghum  for  the  other. 
While  Mr.  Watson  doesn't  consider  so  large  a  herd 
can  be  run  at  the  same  profit  per  cow  as  a  small 
one,  he  believes  that  by  feeding  well  much  better 
returns  can  be  realized. 

No  special  equipment  is  used  on  this  ranch. 
The  barn  accommodates  145  head,  having  two 
strings  with  a  large  space  between  them  for  hay 
and  a  drained  floor.  Eight  milking  machines  were 
installed  last  year.  These  are  run  by  a  gasoline 
engine  and  the  entire  150  head  are  milked  by  two 
men,  each  man  caring  for  four  machines  and  doing 
the  striping  behind  the  machine.  So  far  they 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  as  is  always 
the  case  when  they  are  used,  a  great  saving  is 
made  in  labor  by  them.  Judging  by  the  number 
of  these  machines  in  use  around  Modesto  on  pure 
bred  stock,  the  old  idea  that  they  hurt  the  cow 
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city  lies  on  the  slope 
Mad  re  mountains,  in  a  sort  of  basin 
formed  by  two  ranges  of  low  hills  to  the 
south  and  west,  with  the  fruit-growing 
lands  shouldering  against  the  residence 
districts  on  the  north,  east,  and  west. 

There  are  about  600  acres  to  the  west, 
150  being  lemons  and  the  balance  in  or- 
anges. The  acreage  to  the  north  and 
east  is  almost  all  in  oranges,  tributary 
to  packing-houses  at  Pomona,  Claremont, 
and  Narod. 

Nearly  all  of  the  acreage  in  the  west 
end  was  fired,  and  about  2000  acres  to 
the  north  and  east.  A  large  area  of  or- 
ange lands  to  the  north,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  has  always 
been  thought  frostless  and  was  not 
equipped,  so  our  story  deals  only  with 
the  part  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Po- 
mona, and  recognized  as  subject  to  frost. 

This  district  was  laid  out  in  six  gen^ 


(Continued  From  Page  821.) 

from  the  Siena  which  was  hung  the  number  of  the  sta- 
tion and  the  temperature  as  it  was  re- 
l>orted  by  the  scouts. 

Arrangements  for  calling  the  growers 
had  been  made  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany, and  a  full  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  were  to  fight  with  heater  and  torch 
against  the  grim  and  silent  enemy  was 
supplied  the  operators  at  the  telephone 
exchange,  with  the  lists  numbered  from 
1  to  6  to  correspond  with  the  map  of  the 
valley  at  headquarters. 

The  plan  as  worked  out  was  that  "cen- 
tral" would  ring  five  bells  on  the  line  of 
a  subscriber,  and  when  the  grower  an- 
swered it  by  giving  his  name  and  num- 
ber, he  would  hang  up.  knowing  what  the 
call  was  for,  without  further  explanation. 

The  flng  sign  of  danger  came  on  the 
night  ot  December  2nd,  when  it  began 
to  look  bad  about  midnight.  The  scouts 
made  two  rounds  of  the  valley,  but  noth- 
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eral  groups,  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  growers  when  the  temperature 
should  fall  near  the  danger  point  in  any 
part  of  the  field.  These  six  groups  were 
placed  under  three  watchmen  or  scouts, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Park  Avenue 
packing-house  of  the  Pomona  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  where  a  complete  record 
of  the  reports  was  made  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

Each  of  these  scouts  took  readings  from 
a  number  of  thermometers,  the  largest 
route  having  27  and  the  smallest  21,  each 
station  bearing  a  number.  These  routes 
averaged  about  11  miles  from  the  head- 
quarters and  return,  the  rounds  being 
made  on  motorcycles.  Each  man  carried 
a  card,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given, 
ruled  for  as  many  as  30  stations  and  8 
trips,  but  no  more  than  four  trips  were 
ever  made  in  one  night,  as  it  was  found 
that  either  the  fight  started  or  was  called 
off  before  that  many  trips  were  made. 

In  the  office  there  was  a  map  showing 
all  the  region  covered,  with  the  orchards 
to  be  fired  colored  red,  and  all  thermom- 
eter stations  marked  with  a  small  nail,  on 


ing  serious  developed.  Again  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd,  with  the  same  results.  But 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  it  was  necessary 
to  call  the  lemon-growers  at  10  p.m.,  and 
four  sections  of  the  orange-growers  three 
hours  later.  Temperatures  did  not  go 
very  low,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  had  not  been  any  cold  weather. 
;,nd  the  trees  were  quite  tender.  Then, 
too,  it  seemed  best  to  have  the  fighters 
try  their  mettle  for  the  first  time  when 
tliere  was  not  any  serious  danger.  Sev- 
eral tost  their  heads  and  fired  before  they 
were  called,  and  many  of  them  were  im- 
patient for  the  time  to  come. 

The  scouts  were  out  a  total  of  seven- 
teen nights  in  December,  sometimes  find- 
ing danger  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
then  again  on  the  north  and  east;  some- 
times along  the  whole  front  from  the 
extreme  southwest  around  the  north  to 
the  extreme  southeast.  The  worst  nights 
in  December  were  from  the  21st  to  the 
27th. 

The  new  year  was  reached  with  the 
fighters  turned  into  veterans  and  confi- 
dent in  their  powers  to  combat  the  forces 
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You  Order  Fertilizer 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very  im- 
portant one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a  hit  or 
miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accomplishments 
fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed  and 
prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions  are  com- 
pounded for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with  and 
men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of  research 
know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  different  varieties  of 
soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these  lines  you 
can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  possible  out  of  your 
ground. 

Hawfereo  Fertilizers 

are  scientifically  .prepared.  Years  of  study  and  experiment 
have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil  tonic — a  tonic 
that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth  and  gives  it  double 
yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible  from 
your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  wonderful  fer- 
tilizers. There  is  one  for  every  purpose,  and  if  you  tell 
us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  ue  wouldn't  be 
doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need.  You'll  Be 
Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double  Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't. 
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of  Jack  Frost.  They  were  the  victors 
in  some  pretty  stiff  fights  during  the 
month,  and  a  general  feeling  seemed  to 
prevail  that  there  would  be  no  more  of 
it.  Indeed,  hnd  not  some  of  the  weather- 
wise  solemnly  assured  us  that  there  would 
be  no  severe  weather  this  winter,  anyway, 
because  "it  never  freezes  two  years  in 
succession'*?  Also,  that  "it  can't  freeze 
when  there  is  no  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains"? Evidently  there  was  snow  some- 
where else! 

Pomona  Valley  Orchard  Protection 
Association 


Watchman  No.  _ 
Time  Start  


Baft 


.  Watchman 


Report  Card  Used  by  Frost  Scouts. 

As  though  in  a  final  supreme  effort  to 
'rush  out  the  opposition  forever,  the 
enemy  rallied  to  the  assault  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4th,  the  first  omen  of 
trouble  showing  in  an  exceptionally  low 
barometer.  That  night  high  winds  pre- 
vailed and  low  temperatures  were  found 
only  the  last  hours  of  the  night,  for  a 
short  time.  The  night  of  the  5th  came 
down  cold  and  without  much  to  hope  for 
but  hard  fighting.  The  wind  came  up 
about  2  a.  m.  of  the  6th,  but  without  the 
rise  of  temperature  which  usually  comes 
with  the  wind.  Instead,  the  temperature 
stood  steadily  at  29°,  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing a  gale.  A  lull  in  the  wind  about  6  a.m. 
brought  the  temperature  down  to  25°  for 
i  short  time.  The  maximum  for  the  (5th 
was  only  ,  and  by  6  p.  m.  it  was  30  . 
No  scouts  were  needed  that  night,  as  the 
fight  was  on  before  dark  in  some  places. 
The  scouts  made  three  rounds  to  get  data 
lor  record,  and  developed  the  most  un- 
usual thing  of  the  whole  freeze.  The 
upper  levels  were  showing  the  dangerous 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
ir  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
ultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkta.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
lamed,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

Vi  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
larket  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
.  A.  SNOW,  Llacada  Ave.,  8mm  J»«r,  Cal. 


low  temperatures  earlier  than  the  lower 
levels.  There  seemed  to  be  a  vast  blanket 
of  frigid  air,  slowly  but  surely  settling 
over  the  valleys  of  the  sbuth,  and  all  the 
organization  of  the  Pomona  growers  was 
needed  to  keep  safe  the  precious  crops. 

At  one  of  the  points  where  the  heaviest 
fighting  occurred,  the  owners  had  six  men 
and  a  team  in  the  field,  and  when  the 
fight  got  to  the  hardest,  abandoned  a 
part  of  the  orchard  and  concentrated  the 
effort  on  six  acres  of  lemons.  Other  points 
there  were  where  the  fighters  lost  heart 
and  gave  up,  not  even  refilling  the  pots 
for  the  fight  the  next  night. 

One  of  the  successful  fighters  tells  me 
he  will  have  installed  double  equipment 
next  year,  so  the  victory  will  be  easier 
and  more  sure.  Most  of  them  are  satis- 
fied with  the  results  and  intend  to  be 
better  prepared  another  time.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  five-gallon 
can  for  a  large  part  of  the  storage,  having 
a  can  near  each  heater  so  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  replenishing  the  fire  at  a 
critical  Lime. 

At  some  places  along  the  frontier  there 
can  be  seen  the  evidence  of  the  fierce 
struggle  of  the  two  elements,  fire  and 
frost.  The  enemy  was  not  easily  turned 
back,  as  the  trees  show.  The  extreme 
windward  side  bears  silent  testimony  to 
the  danger  threatened.  The  leaves  in 
many  places  look  as  though  a  fire  had 
been  built  nearby,  but  as  you  get  in  a 
few  rows  there  is  to  be  seen  a  marked 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
until  as  a  distance  of  100  feet  or  more 
is  reached  there  is  almost  complete  im- 
munity. 

One  disheartening  aspect  of  the  fight 
was  the  apparent  effect  on  the  trees  of 
the  extreme  dry  condition  of  the  air.  The 
relative  humidity  was  for  several  days 
about  10%  and  the  trees  looked  so  with- 
ered that  the  fired  groves  looked  as  bad 
as  the  unfiled.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
claim  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to 
fight.  However,  on  the  9th,  there  came  a 
light  rain  followed  by  showers  for  two 
days  that  immediately  brought  back  the 
fresh  green  of  the  fired  groves,  while  the 
unfired  stayed  curled. 

\ 


Hamilton  Orchard  Heater. 

The  victory  was  won!  We  have  now 
had  time  to  look  about  us  and  realize  that 
the  labor  begun  five  years  ago  and  culmi- 
nating in  the  splendid  organization  of 
this  year  was  bearing  fruit  many  hundred 
fold,  and  that  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  there  has  been  built  up  a  confidence 
in  the  power  of  fire  to  combat  frost,  even 
at  the  risk  of  having  to  "warm  tip  all 
outside."  Improvements  in  methods  will 
come  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  as  there 
is  to  be  seen  a  vast  difference  between 
the  crude  oil  pots  of  the  past  and  the  im- 
proved heaters  of  the  present.  Some  im- 
provements are  even  now  being  offered  to 
offset  the  obnoxious  soot  factor,  and  the 
orchard  heating  of  the  future  will  be  free 
from  many  of  the  most  trying  elements 
of  the  past  work.  The  greatest  lesson  of 
all  to  be  drawn  from  the  Pomona  fight  is 
the  value  of  co-operation  and  consolida- 
tion. Nothing  else  could  have  saved  the 
day.  K  each  had  gone  his  own  way,  with 
no  effort  to  bring  his  neighbor  into  the 
fight,  so  that  a  mighty  unit  could  be  nitted 
against  the  common  enemy,  it  would  have 
been  a  dismal  failure,  as  many  a  derelict 
of  orchard  heating  stands  today  a  mute 
witness  to  the  futility  of  individual  effort. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  a*nd  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Fill  with  enftine  distillate  and  pour  some  through  the  \j 
wick,  then  lighiand  the  torch  is  ready  for  use    Allow  a 
little  oil  to  flow  through  the  fire  and  you  can  pour 
living  fire  into  your  orchard  heater.— no  delay. 


OME  HALF  GALLO/H 


A/HD 
GALLO/i  SIXES 


ADAM50/H  Z>  ADAALSOiM 

6  POMONA  ,  CAL . 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

A  feiv  hundred  trees  yet  nn.solil.  Good 
time  yet  for  planting.  Get  in  before  too 
late. 

ALSO   GENUINE   FRANQ.UETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Olack. 


A  few  hundred  left  of  3  to  4  ft.,  2  to  3  ft. 
and  1  to  2  ft.,  at  attractive  prices. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREES.  SHRUBBERY  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specially 
Plana  mm*  Specifics! Una  Faralakea. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL.. 
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The  Aims  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Of  all  the  co-operative  organizations  in 
California  the  Farmers*  Union  has  the 
greatest  conception  of  what  can  be  done 
for  the  farmer,  what  co-operation  to  the 
fullest  extent  might  bring.  However 
much  a  person  might  disagree  with  the 
practicability  of  this  conception  or  the 
methods  of  bringing  its  consumation  to 
pass,  the  greatness  of  that  conception  de- 
serves his  careful  consideration  and  the 
actual  achievements  are  certainly  worthy 
of  commendation. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  composed  of 
two  separate  and  distinct  organizations, 
each  formed  f6r  a  different  line  of  activ- 
ity, each  connected  to  some  extent  with 
the  other,  each  of  mutual  assistance  to 
the  other.  The  first  organization  is  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America,  designed  to  be  nation 
wide  in  extent,  to  have  as  its  fundamental 
purpose  the  social  betterment  of  the 
farm.  There  are  many  local  organiza- 
tions of  this,  most  of  which  in  California 
are  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  These 
meet  twice  a  month  or  so  in  a  social 
gathering,  to  have  a  good  time,  to  hear 
some  instructive  talk,  to  learn  the  latest 
things  in  agricultural  science,  to  improve 
neighborhood  conditions.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  follows  the  ideas  of  the  Granges. 

It  has  also  another  ultimate  object,  the 
establishment  of  marketing  agencies, 
which  the  second  class  of  organization 
has  as  its  main  business.  These  organ, 
izations  are  parts  of,  or  affiliated  with, 
the  California  Farmers'  Union,  Incorpo- 
rated. Not  all  locals  of  the  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union  have  marketing 
locals  connected  with  them,  but  it  is  the 
ultimate  idea  that  they  shall.  The  insti- 
tution was  started  in  Texas  and  is  very 
strong  there  and  all  over  the  South.  In 
California  the  Farmers'  Union  does  much 
business,  although  there  are  but  four  or 
five  locals  in  operation. 

Start. — The  start  of  the  Farmers" 
Union  was  in  the  thing  that  starts  all  co- 
operative enterprises,  the  tyranny  of  the 
middleman.  Cotton  in  Texas  in  1902  was 
soiling  at  a  ruinous  price  and  several 
growers  got  together  to  send  some  cotton 
to  England  with  one  of  their  number  to 
sell  it  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturers  were  delighted  to  get  it 
at  a  figure  that  put  joy  into  the  hearts 
of  the  growers  and  they  then  and  there 
got  together  to  sell  their  cotton  them- 
selves. The  organization  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  swept  over  the  Southern  States, 
is  in  a  way  the  greatest  thing  in  the  cot- 
ton industry,  for  prices  have  been  decent 
ever  since  it  got  a  good  start,  and  it  has 
also  obtained  great  strength  in  the  to- 
bacco States  also.  Thus  far  it  is  barely 
getting  a  foothold  in  the  Northern  States, 
though  a  few  are  well  organized,  iuclud- 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Prolific, 
Hungarian,  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts,  Cherries,  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


ing  Washinjrton,  on  the  Coast  and  several 
States  in  the  Middle  West. 

California. — In  California  it  is  but  a 
lew  years  old.  The  social  organization  la 
strong  only  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  in 
one  or  two  localities  in  other  places,  in- 
cluding Clovis,  Fresno  county,  and  Mo- 
desto, Stanislaus  county.  The  selling  de 
partment  is  in  operation  only  in  three 
locals  in  Santa  Clara  county,  including 
Morgan  Hill,  Campbell  and  Saratoga,  anil 
in  Fresno  county.  The  selling  is  limited 
mostly  to  prunes  and  raisins,  with  some 
other  dried  fruits. 

The  packing  of  the  fruit  is  done  under 
one  brand  and  all  selling  is  done  by  a 
central  agency,  the  California  Farmers' 
Union,  Inc.,  H.  G.  Johnson,  sales  manager. 
This  is  located  at  Fresno,  but  will  soon 
be  moved  to  San  Francisco. 

The  success  of  the  organization  is  indi- 
cated in  the  prices  for  the  1911  prune 
crop,  the  1912  crop  not  being  all  sold  yet, 
naturally.  The  final  settlement  averaged 
up  5Vk  cents  as  the  basis  price,  with  $60 
per  ton  for  100-120's  and  $40  per  ton  for 
120's  up.  The  premiums  were  %  cent  for 
40-50's,  1%  cents  for  30-40's  and  3  cents 
for  20-30's.  It  is  stated  that  was  about 
$.j>  a  ton  more  than  independent  growers 
received  as  an  average.  Besides  it  acted 
as  a  stabelizing  influence  on  the  market 
as  opposed  as  the  unstabelizing  effect  of 
the  ordinary  system. 

The  marketing  locals  are  all  flourishing. 
That  at  Morgan  Hill  is  said  to  be  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  country.  It  only 
started  in  1911,  although  a  few  growers 
had  been  working  together  through  the 
State  Union  in  an  informal  way  for  two 
years  before.  This  year  there  are  140 
growers  using  the  house,  representing 
1,600  acres,  2,000  tons,  well  over  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  house.  They  are  able  to 
handle  the  business  only  by  having  the 
growers  deliver  the  prunes  as  room  is 
made  for  them.  Walter  S.  Breton,  is  the 
manager  there.  The  Campbell  house  is 
prospering  similarly.  The  Saratoga  plant 
is  a  one  man  concern,  though  used  by  a 
Union.  The  Clovis  Union  was  started 
with  a  capital  of  $50  in  April,  1909,  and 
now  has  a  plant  worth  $40,000.  The  in- 
crease is  from  investment,  not  earnings. 

Organization. — The  conception  of  the 
organization  is  wonderful,  though  the 
systems  of  organization  in  some  unions 
is  much  inferior  to  the  system  of  organi- 
zation used  in  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  the  Walnut,  Almond  and 
Cured  Fruit  Exchanges  and  other  purely 
co-operative  organizations.  There  is  no 
fundamental  weakness,  however,  and  with 
little  friction  or  difficulty  the  methods 
could  be  changed  to  the  admirable  system 
of  these  concerns. 

The  ultimate  conception  is  a  general 
organization  of  farmers  from  Maine  to 
California,  from  Puget  Sound  to  Key 
West,  all  in  local  organizations  that  will 
forward  education  and  social  and  physical 
advantages  for  the  communities.  These 
would  join  for  State  betterment  and  the 
State  organizations  for  national  welfare. 
The  farmer's  voice  could  be  heard  in 
public  matters  and  he  would  exert  a  de- 
served influence. 

Not  stopping  at  a  single  crop  or  the 
products  of  a  single  district  or  State,  the 
business  organization  would  market  all 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  cut  out  unneces- 
sary friction  and  waste  in  distribution, 
prevent  speculation,  give  the  producer 
and  the  customer  what  was  right. 

Possibly  this  marketing  would  not  be 
done  by  only  one  organization.  The 
method  now  is  simply  to  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  social  branch  organize  market- 
ing locals  when  they  were  ready  and  let 
these  sell  through  the  State  Union.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  done  in  California. 


PAYS 


TO  DEAL  WITH  A 
RELIABLE  NURSERY 

Our  large  onpltal,  over  2N 
yearn*  experience,  and 
known  reliability  in  thou- 
sands  of  customers  all  m  rr 
the  country,  Insure  your 
receiving  only  the  heHt 
quality  Mtoek.  We  pack 
carefully  anil  guarantee 
safe  delivery  in  good  con- 
dition. 


Place  Your  Orders  With  Us  Now. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  wait  until  the  last  minute.  Let  us 
know  what  you  are  figuring  on  planting  this  year 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  free  of  charge. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  our  suggestions  and 
may  save  yon  lots  of  time  anil  monev. 


We  invite  correspondence  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  our  business. 

We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties of 

CITRUS  AND  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES.  NUTS 
EVERGREENS,  PALMS  AND  ROSES 

CLIMBING  AND  TRAILING  PLANTS 
DECORATIVE  SHRUBS,  EUCALYPTUS 

SHADE  TREES,  CYPRESS,  ETC. 


ALMONDS 

Ask  for  special  prices. 
We  have  a  heavy  stock. 
A  No.  1  in  all  leading 
sorts,  such  as  I  X  L,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Drake's  Seed- 
lings, Nonpareil.  Eureka. 
Peerless. 

Stock  heeled  in  on  our 
packing  grounds  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 


WALNUTS 

We  call  your  special  at- 
tention to  our  stock  of 
the  leading  grafted  va- 
rieties, such  as  Mayette, 
Franquette,  Concord. 

See  us  before 
you  purchase. 


WRITF 
TODAY 
FOR 


ITDITir     ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED 
.I%I-I.1_J         PRICE  CATALOGUE 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

INCORPORATED 
Paid  up  capital  $200,000.  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

BOX  IS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


If  you  want  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY 
STOCK,  and  want  to  save  money.  Just 
write  us;  we  will  show  you  how. 

We  grow  a  full  line,  reliable  stocks — 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes,  peaches. 
Berries,  etc. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Carlton,  Orejron. 

TREES 

A  general  line  of  Orange*,  Lemons,  De- 
ciduous Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  >»«.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe  In- 
vestment. We  have  the  best  varieties. 
They  thrive  In  many  soils.  Please  call,  or 
write  to  us  at 

MORGAN   1111. 1..  Cal. 


TREES 

Write  far  prices  oa  all  varieties  af 
Nursery  Stack. 

Dallar  Strawberry  Plaata,  S5.M  per  M. 
Burbaak'a  Patasonla  Strawberry  Plants, 
ta.OO  per  10*. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


CCY? 


There's  no 
reason  why 
they  should  be  if  you  use 

Yel-Ros 

It  is  the  most   penetrating  spray  yet 
given  the  orchardist.    Use  it  for  thripi  and 
kill  them  in  the  bod.     See  that  your  next 
spray  is  an 

Universal  Orchard 
Spray 

Send  25  cenls  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar. 
Very  valuable  and  interring.  Addreu 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 

PAUL  R.  JONES.  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


350  California  Street 


San  Francisco 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOI 
LINE  OF 


Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
price.*)  on  hirst'  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos,  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG&W00D 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
offices. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Myro, 
BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES,  BLEN- 
HEIM AND  ROY  A  I.  APRICOTS, 

FRANftUETTE.  MAYETTE  AND 
PLACENTIA  GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

10.000   Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Frnit  Trees. 
Ornunientals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms. 
Roses. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  hlgh-Krade 
•ees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
r  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petaluiua,  Cal. 


Finance. — The  method  of  financing 
some  local  and  State  unions  is  where  a 
theoretical  weakness  comes  as  compared 
with  many  purely  co-operative  associa- 
tions in  California.  It  takes  money  to 
start  a  packing  house  and  organization 
and  the  money  used  is  subscribed  and 
permitted  to  'earn  interest.  The  persons 
that  put  up  the  money  also  have  the  di- 
rection of  affairs.  The  weakness  that 
often  develops  under  such  methods  in  a 
way  is  provided  against  by  the  whole 
system  of  organization  and  by  certain 
regulations. 

A  grower  can  subscribe  what  he  wants 
and  get  returns  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
vestment. However,  it  is  one  member, 
one  vote,  which  makf  s  for  democracy  and 
the  interests  of  the  industry  rather  than 
the  stockholder.  Also  all  subscribers 
have  to  be  members  of  the  social  branch, 
the  Educational  and  Co-operative  local, 
and  they  would  be  in  hot  water  in  the 
neighborhood  if  they  tried  to  exploit  the 
industry. 

The  central  Union  is  financed  similarly, 
by  subscriptions  from  members  of  the 
Union  through  the  State.  It  is  not 
financed  by  the  affiliating  locals  nor  man- 
aged by  their  representatives.  The  busi- 
ness dealings  are  through  contracts. 
However,  the  financing  is  not  to  earn 
dividends,  but  to  provide  a  means  for  co- 
operative marketing. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Morgan 
Hill  Farmers'  Union  is  organized  on  a 
purely  co-operative  basis,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  co-operative  associations  in 
California,  which  is  the  ideal  basis,  and 
every  dollar  received  over  and  above  the 
actual  cost  and  expense  of  packing  goes 
to  the  fruitman  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  The 
fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  biggest,  best 
and  most  influential  locals  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  promises  good  things  for  the 
organization  of  all  other  locals,  not  only 
through  the  State,  but  through  the 
United  States. 

Patronage. — Unlike  the  usual  co-opera- 
tive concern,  the  patronage  comes  from 
members  and  non-members  alike  and  it  is 
optional  with  every  grower  whether  he 
sell  through  the  Union  or  to  an  independ- 
ent packer.  After  the  goods  are  sold, 
however,  they  are  sold  on  a  co-operative 
basis  on  the  same  terms  to  both  members 
and  non-members.  Certain  definite 
charges  are  made  for  packing,  shipping, 
etc.,  which  charges  pay  for  the  necessary 
investment  and  other  expenses,  and  the 
receipts  are  divided  among  the  growers  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit  and  the 
quality  thereof,  also  according  to  the 
separate  pool. 

For  the  latter,  there  are  several  pools. 
For  example,  the  fruit  contracted  and  de- 
livered up  to  a  certain  date  early  in  the 
season  is  in  one  pool.  If  the  price  falls, 
the  grower  who  brings  in  his  fruit  later 
'o  not  permitted  to  get  the  benefit  of 
prices  he  was  not  responsible  for,  but  if 
the  price  goes  up,  he  gets  the  benefit  of 
them. 

As  a  rule  about  half  the  market  price 
is  given  for  the  prunes  on  delivery  and 
the  remainder  when  returns  are  received 
from  the  buyer.  This  gives  the  grower 
sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  at  the  time 
and  only  distributes  his  year's  receipts 
through  the  season  instead  of  giving  them 
all  at  once.  There  is  no  use  in  going  into 
detail  on  this  and  other  propositions. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  financing  of  all 
crop  marketing  is  fundamentally  the 
same,  whether  it  be  done  by  local  organi- 
zation, general  organization  or  commer- 
cial packer.  There  are  also  fundamental 
advantages  of  co-operation  that  exist  in 
all  concerns.  The  essentials  are  a  rea- 
sonable system  and  good  men  running  it. 

The  fundamental  faults  of  ordinary 
marketing  will  always  exist,  the  funda- 
mental advantages  of  co-operation  will 
also  always  exist  —  the  absence  of  the 
speculative   feature   to   demoralize  the 


market,  honest  dealing  to  the  grower,  an 
honest  pack  for  the  trade,  an  encourage- 
ment of  growing  better  fruit,  a  tendency 
for  bigger  consumption  and  better  trade 
every  year. 

And  finally,  the  business  locals  not  only 
do  marketing,  but  they  are  buying  for 
their  members,  not  only  what  is  needed 
for  packing  house  business,  but  for  pri- 
vate use.  Like  the  Ukiah  Union  spoken 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these  columns,  the 
Farmers'  Unions  are  buying  spraying 
material,  hay  milled  feeds  and  other 
goods  for  members.  This  is  in  a  way 
merely  to  oblige  them,  but  is  so  popular 
that  the  business  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  as  it  provides  a  great 
help  to  the  community  it  is  there  to  stay 
and  to  become  a  basic  part  of  the  Union 
work. 

At  the  Morgan  Hill  Union  during  the 
past  year  $10,000  worth  of  this  kind  of 
business  was  done,  and  it  likewise 
is  interesting  to  note  that  just  this  sum, 
$10,000,  was  also  paid  out  in  wages,  etc., 
for  packing  house  operations  during  the 
year. 

Whatever  view  is  taken  of  this  great 
institution,  it  is  based  on  a  great  concep- 
tion, and  a  not  impractical  one.  By  social 
gatherings  and  local  organizations  life 
can  be  made  better  and  more  enjoyable, 
the  farmer  can  come  to  his  own.  By  co- 
operation in  marketing  the  disgraceful 
conditions  often  existing  in  the  handling 
of  farm  produce  can  be  overcome.  By 
co-operative  buying  a  third  great  step  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  farmer's 
life  can  be  taken.  It  seems  possible  that 
on  the  thoroughly  co-operative  basis  of 
most  of  our  organizations  some  improve- 
ment might  be  made,  but  the  present  sys- 
tem of  financing  practiced  by  some  of  the 
locals  has  developed  no  noticeable  disad- 
vantages, the  work  of  the  Union  has  done 
lots  of  good  and  whenever  the  democracy 
of  membership  sees  fit  to  change  it  can 
do  so,  whenever  the  need  of  change  de- 
velops it  will  come. 


missed  the  attention  of  some  readers. 
Editor.! 


FROZEN  ORANGES  AGAIN. 


(CnnHniip.fi  From  P'igp  327.) 


The  next  paragraph  in  the  same  article 
is  also  of  interest: 

"Iu  frozen  oranges  white  specks,  fre- 
quently as  large  as  half  a  millimeter  in 
diameter,  form  in  the  membranes  be- 
tween the  segments  and  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  pulp  vesicles.  They  are  so 
invariably  present  in  frozen  oranges,  even 
where  fhe  fruit  is  but  slightly  injured, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  freezing.  These  specks 
are  apparently  masses  of  hesperidin 
crystals,  separated  from  the  cell  sap  by 
chemical  changes  caused  by  freezing. 
These  characteristic  specks  are  also 
found  in  frozen  lemons  and  pomeloes,  and 
probably  in  all  citrus  fruits." 

San  Francisco.  G.  P.  Rixford. 

[Mr.  Rixford  wrote  promptly,  and  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  his  communi- 
cation is  our  fault.  Dr.  Webber  has  been 
widely  circulating  the  results  of  his 
Florida  experience,  and  we  have  pre- 
viously outlined  them,  but  they  may  have 


TREES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

French  Walnuts  grafted  on  Cal. 
black.  Cherries,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Palms,  Orange,  l  emon,  Acaciu,  Roses, 
Ilerry  Plants,  Giant  Winter  Rhubarb, 


Etc. 


Established  1864. 


HANNAY  NURSERY  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
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ORANGE 

SEED 

Sour — Sweet 

The  killing  frosts  have 
made  a  clear  field  for 
growers  of  citrus  nursery 
stock.  The  great  demand 
for  seeds  suggests  that 
reservations  be  made  at 
the  earlest  possible  date. 

Prices  are  bound  to 
advance  with  the  season. 

-  Our  Sour  Seed  is  Flori- 
da and  Cuba  grown,  and 
is  most  carefully  selected 
by  our  own  men.  The 
Sweet  is  California  Stock 
from  the  very  best  dis- 
tricts. 

Place  your  order  imme- 
diately with  the  r<  liable 
house,  and  you  will  get 
seed  of  the  very  highest 
germination. 


O 

■SeedSPlmttCO. 

EiraUjshcd/S'l. 
326-328-330  50.MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


French  Prunes 

on  peach  root 


FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

on  Cal.  Black  root. 


ALMONDS,  ASSORTED 

on  bitter  almond  root. 


SHIPPING  PEARS 

on  pear  root. 


Write  for  Discounts 

also  general  assortment. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Company 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
VINES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PALMS,  EUCALYPTUS,  ETC.,  AT 

Eastern  Prices 

All  California  grown  and  first 
class. 

Sample   special   offer.  Potted 
lop    Aeaeias,   Eucalyptus*,  Peppers, 
tft  A  A  Cyl,rf!ls'    Ferns,    Sntilax  and 
Jfrl.UU  Dulbs. 

Write  for  special  offers  and  price 
list.  We  have  the  best  Eucalyptus 
in  the  state  and  issue  a  special 
booklet,  sent  free. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

LLYOD   R.   TAYLOR,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 
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California  Cherry  Worm. 


Of  much  local  interest,  but  not.  of  wide 
commercial  importance  because  its  oc- 
currence is  limited  even  in  California,  is 
the  Cherry  Fruit  Sawfly,  which  was 
found  by  \V.  T.  Clarke  of  the  University 
of  California  several  years  ago  in  the 
orchards  of  the  Suisun  valley.  Prof. 
Clarke  indcntified  the  insect  as  new  and 
it  has  since  been  fitted  out  with  a  name. 
— Hoplocanii>a  Cookei. 

We  shall  take  from  a  special  publica- 
tion of  the  Division  of  the  Entomology 
of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  notes  of  the  observations  on  this 
insect  by  S.  W.  Foster  who  is  known  by 
many  of  our  readers  as  formerly  engaged 
in  the  t h rip  work  in  this  State. 

The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the 
ground  and  emerges  as  a  fly  as  the  cher- 
ries are  preparing  to  bloom,  the  female 
flies  laying  their  eggs  always  on  blos- 
soms just  about  ready  to  spread  the  pet- 
als. The  greater  number  of  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  the  sepals  of  the  flower,  al- 
though some  are  deposited  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  calyx  cup,  but  only  in  rare 
cases  are  any  eggs  deposited  below  the 
middle  of  the  calyx  cup.  The  time  of 
hatching  of  worms  from  the  eggs  coin- 
cides very  closely  with  the  falling  of  the 
petals  from  the  blossoms  of  the  variety 
attacked.  Usually  the  eggs  are  deposited 
;<t  or  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
petals  and  hatch  with  the  falling  of  the 
petals. 

How  THE  Worm  Works. — Upon  hatch- 
ing, the  young  larva  may  feed  for  a  short 
time  in  the  tissue  immediately  surround- 
ing the  egg  cavity,  or  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  calyx  cup.  but  it  soon  finds  its 
way  to  the  hottom  of  the  calyx  cup  and 
eats  directly  into  the  newly  formed  cher- 
ry. The  larva  at  this  time  almost  always 
(  liters  the  fruit  through  the  base  im- 
mediately adjoining  or  very  near  the 
stem.  Going  directly  to  the  center  of 
the  cherry,  the  larva  eats  away  the  small 
kernel.  The  cherry  thus  injured  soon 
withers.  In  two  to  four  days  after  en- 
trance the  larva  makes  its  first  molt  and 
leaves  this  cherry  in  search  of  other  and 
tresh  food.  When  attacking  the  second 
i  herrv  the  larva  may  enter  the  fruit 
through  almost  any  place  on  the  surface, 
but  invariably  goes  directly  to  the  seed, 
and  if  this  has  not  hardened,  eats  out  the 
kernel,  as  was  done  with  the  first  fruit, 
seeming  to  prefer  this  to  the  meat  of 
the  cherry.  The  second  cherry,  being 
larger  when  attacked,  usually  withstands 
the  effects  of  feeding  longer  and  the  larva 
may  remain  inside  for  some  six  to  ten 
days  or  even  longer.  The  gipwth  of  the 
cherry  is  checked  and  it  frequently  hangs 


Hanford  Nurseries 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  vrlll  Grow, 
That  are  TTne  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  Fram  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Treea  (or  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  thi^ 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport," 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  t. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


in  the  tree  retaining  a  rather  pale  green 
color  for  some  days  after  growth  ceases 
and  the  fruit  has  shriveled.  When  the 
kernel  in  this  second  cherry  has  been 
destroyed,  the  larva  usually  goes  to  a 
third  cherry  and  if  the  pit  has  not  hard- 
ened eats  it  as  before.  However,  when 
the  pits  become  too  hard  the  larva  feeds 
on  the  meat  of  the  cherry  near  the  pit 
until  it  attains  full  growth. 

Going  to  tiik  Gkoim>. — Each  larva  us- 
ually destroys  three  cherries,  although 
some  go  to  the  fourth,  while  a  very  few 
complete  their  growth  in  the  second  cher- 
ry. The  time  required  for  the  larvae  to 
attain  their  full  growth  averages  from 
22  to  2t>  days. 

When  full  grown  the  larva  is  about 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
leaves  the  fruit  and  works  its  way  into 
the  ground,  where  it  constructs  a  small 
parchment-like  cocoon.  The  cocoon  will 
be  found  from  :!  to  7  inches  below  the 
surface,  the  depth  varying  somewhat  with 
(he  texture  of  the  soil.  It  is  elliptical  or 
oval  in  shape  and  from  one-fourth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Inside 
the  cocoon  is  smooth,  dark  brown  in  color, 
of  a  paper;  texture,  and  somewhat  brittle, 
especially  in  dry  soil,  so  that  it  is  easily 
broken.  The  outer  surface  of  the  cocoon 
is  covered  with  fine  particles  of  soil,  giv- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  small  clod  of 
dirt. 

The  larva  remains  as  such  in  the  co- 
coon until  the  following  winter.  Some 
time  after  the  winter  rains  begin,  it 
transforms  to  pupa  and  emerges  the  fol- 
lowing March  as  adult.  There  is  only 
one  brood  each  year. 

Natural  Enkmiks. — It  is  possible  that 
this  species  is  rather  heavily  parasitized 
at  times.  The  insect  has  been  known  in 
the  Suisun  valley  since  1905,  but  caused 
comparatively  little  injury  from  that 
time  until  the  serious  outbreak  of  1909. 
As  no  spraying  had  been  done  in  the  in- 
fested orchards  that  would  be  of  any 
value  as  a  control  to  this  particular 
species  it  would  seem  that  the  parasites, 
altogether  with  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, have  served  to  keep  it  fairly  well 
in  check.  The  insect  was  less  numerous 
in  1910  than  in  1909,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  years  1911  and  1912. 

Exi'Kin  \i  knts  iv  Control. — Experiments 
in  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  were 
made  in  1910.  but  in  this  instance  the 
poison  did  not  prove  to  be  altogether  ef- 
fective. Some  larvae  were  killed,  but 
not  enough  to  warrant,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  as  a  satisfactory  treatment 
in  case  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  in- 
sect. Further  work  along  this  line  is 
desirable.  Mr.  O'Gara,  in  a  letter,  reports 
satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of 
Oregon. 

Many  adults  were  killed  in  the  early 
mornings:  while  spraying  with  "  per  cent 
distillate-oil  emulsion  to  which  sulphate 
of  nicotine  had  been  added  at  the  rate 
of  1  part  to  2,000  parts  of  water.  This 
method  would  most  likely  he  a  very  ef- 
fective means  of  control  if  all  the  spray- 
ing could  be  done  in  the  morning.  At  this 
time  the  adults  are  sluggish  and  can  be 
easily  wet  with  the  spray. 

Perhaps  a  more  likely  means  of  hold- 
ing this  sawfly  in  check  is  by  careful 
cultivation.  The  most  serious  hindrance 
to  this  plan  of  treatment  in  cherry  or- 
chards is  that  the  roots  of  the  cherry 
tree  close  to  the  trunk  are  near  the  sur- 
face, and  some  larvae  go  below  the  top  of 
these  roots.  However,  it  is  highly  ad- 
visable to  cultivate  the  land  thoroughly 
two  or  three  times  just  prior  to  the  first 
picking  of  the  Black  Tartarian  cherries, 
as  most  of  the  larvae  are  leaving  the  trees 
at  this  time  and  numbers  of  them  would 
probably  be  killed. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  In  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The.  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.    Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 


greatest  perfection. 


You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hard  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don't  invest  In 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  factory  in  the  U.  S. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 
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O  SOMETHING 
for  Your  Orange  Groves-Now! 


If  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost, 

you  can  offset  the  damage. 


r 

■    the  immediately  available  form 

I  Nitrate  of  Soda 

L 


Apply  Nitrogen  at  once  to  your  Trees  in 

of 


It  will  rejuvenate  your  trees  and  make  them 
more  hardy. 

Send  post  card  to-day  for  valuable  booklet 
on  "Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits." 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  Propaganda 
17  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  No  Branch  Offices 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

159b  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sis..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HrmlnKivay'ii  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT  — FREE! 

SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 

NO  BETTER  SEED 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  71  b  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Lands  of  the  Forests. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Press.] 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  al- 
though it  is  worth  knowing,  that  some 
very  interesting  and  important  agricul- 
tural work  has  been  going  on  in  'the 
National  Forests  of  California  for  the 
last  few  months  that  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  State,  that  is,  the  opening 
up  of  all  the  agricultural  lands  therein 
to  easy  settlement.  The  agricultural 
lands  in  the  forests  have  been  open  to 
settlement  since  1906,  but  in  a  rather 
cumbersome  and  roundabout  way.  The 
new  way  is  a  removal  of  lots  of  red  tape 
after  the  woujd-be  settler  has  found  what 
he  wants  and  it  also  makes  it  very  easy 
to  find  what  he  wants,  provided  it  is  to 
be  found. 

Nature  ok  Land. — The  National  Forests 
naturally  contain  very  little  agricultural 
land,  if  they  did,  they  would  have  long 
ago  been  private  property.  They  are  in 
rough,  mountainous  country,  the  small 
amount  of  good  land  has  been  isolated 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  homesteader. 

Yet  through  the  mountains  there  has 
been  and  is  yet  a  considerable  amount 
ol  tillable  soil  in  the  aggregate.  It  lays 
along  the  stream  beds  mainly,  small  areas 
surrounded  by  country  that  is  on  edge 
or  tor  other  reasons  worthless  for  farm- 
ing. 

Under  the  old  system  a  would-be  set- 
tler was  given  the  right  to  prospect 
around  until  he  found  a  piece  of  public- 
land  in  the  Forests  that  suited  his  fancy, 
after  which  he  could  make  application 
tor  homestead.  The  Forest  Service  then 
would  send  somebody  to  investigate  the 
hind  and  if  it  was  found  to  be  good  agri- 
cultural land  and  if  it  was  to  be  used  as 
such  and  not  merely  held  for  the  timber 
thereon,  it  was  given  on  the  same  terms 
as  other  public  land  outside  the  Forests. 

Last  fall  a  general  order  was  issued 
for  an  examination  of  all  the  Forests 
for  good  agricultural  land  so  that  delay 
to  homesteaders  and  the  expense  of  nu- 
merous individual  examinations  of  lands 
could  be  saved. 

Last  December  this  work  started  in 
California,  and  will  be  continued  until 
every  bit  of  good  land  in  the  Forests  is 
mapped,  the  would-be  homesteader  can 
find  at  once  what  is  open  to  settlement, 
and  then  homestead  what  the  law  allows 
without  unnecessary  delay.  This  map- 
ping is  already  well  advanced  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  and  Angeles  Forests  and 
will  be  begun  elsewhere  soon.  It  will  be 
five  years  or  more  before  the  work  is 
completed,  although  settlers  can  home- 
stead unmapped  land  in  the  old  terms  in 
the  meantime. 

Rules  or  Location. — There  are  in  the 
Forest  Reserves  in  California  about 
27,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
7,000,000  acres  are  in  private  hands.  Of 
the  remaining  20,000,000  acres,  only  about 
1,000,000  acres  will  probably  be  worth 
anything  for  farming. 

Three  considerations  govern  in  decid- 
ing what  this  land  shall  be.  The  first  is 
bllmate.  There  is  lots  of  fine  soil  far  up 
in  the  mountains.  The  trouble  with  this 
is,  however,  that  killing  frosts  may  oc- 
cur every  month  of  the  year,  which 
would  effectually  prevent  every  kind  of 
agriculture  but  pasturing.  This  pastur- 
ing  is  permitted,  anyway,  so  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  permitting  home- 
steaders on  it.  Therefore,  such  land  is 
kept  outside  of  the  homestead  area  en- 
tirely. 

This  unfavorable  climatic  zone  includes 
about  half  of  the  forest  area.  It  contains, 
however,  the  best  of  the  timber  and  fine 
pasture,  leased  every  year  according  to 
regulations. 

Below  this  zone,  where  the  climate 
would   permit   successful    farming  there 


are  other  restrictions.  One  of  these  is 
soil  and  fitness  for  agriculture.  Any  land 
so  rough  and  infertile  as  to  be  useless 
for  farming  is  not  open  to  settlement. 
Also  where  the  soil  is  fair,  but  the  slope 
is  so  great  that  reforestation  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  soil,  this  is  with- 
held from  settlement. 

And  where  land  is  needed  for  reservoir 
or  power  sites,  for  the  protection  of  the 
watershed,  or  for  some  other  special 
reason,  it  is  withheld. 

Then  there  is  a  third  classification, 
that  of  agricultural  lands  temporarily 
withheld  from  settlement.  These  are 
those  with  an  excellent  stand  of  timber, 
so  that  the  homesteader  would  be  tempted 
to  hold  the  timber  on  a  speculation 
rather  than  developing  his  property.  Ac- 
cording to  the  system  to  be  followed,  the 
timber  will  be  sold  from  this  as  soon  as 
can  be  with  advantage,  and  the  land  then 
opened  to  homestead. 

Altogether  from  these  forests  there  will 
ultimately  be  added  to  the  agricultural 
area  of  the  State  approximately  1,000,000 
acres  to  help  feed  the  nation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  numerous  families. 

The  average  area  of  the  farms  granted 
in  I  be  Forest  Reserves  of  California  since 
190G  is  95  acres.  During  that  time  there 
were  4,500  applications  made,  of  which 
1,800  were  listed. 

Future  Development.— As  far  as  any- 
one can  judge,  stock  raising  will  be  the 
principal  kind  of  tanning  practiced. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  belief. 
One  is  that  in  the  rather  severe  climate 
that  will  exist  In  the  mountains  at  a 
good  elevation  as  compared  with  the  cli- 
mate farther  down,  fruits  and  the  less 
hardy  crops  will  not  thrive,  and  hay  and 
the  various  roughages  will  be  most  adapt- 
ed to  the  situation. 

In  Hip  second  place  transportation  wiil 
be  an  essential  point.  Nearly  all  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  forests  is  in  rough 
country,  far  from  centers  of  population, 
and  crops  difficult  of  transportation  would 
be  unprofitable.  Stock  can  transport 
themselves,  and  are  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  by  weight  that 
can  be  raised.  Stock  is  also  .becoming 
continually  more  valuable  and  more  pro- 
fitable to  raise,  so  everything  will  tend 
toward  stock  raising  as  the  industry,  as  it 
is  in  all  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
State. 

Further,  the  Forest  regulations  will 
encourage  this.  The  National  Forests 
provide  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
best  range  in  America.  It  is  the  rule  to 
give  land  owners  in  the  forests  preced- 
r-nce  over  all  others  in  grazing  privileges, 
and  the  homesteader  during  the  summer 
will  be  able  to  feed  his  cattle  on  the 
public  lands  surrounding  his  ranch,  while 
he  raiser,  the  hay  which  will  keep  them 
during  the  winter  on  the  richer  bottom 
lands  that  constitute  his  holdings.  In  this 
way  he  will  be  able  to  keep  several  times 
the  number  of  cattle  than  could  lie  kept 
solely  on  his  farm.  This  will  also  make 
a  better  use  ol  the  public  land  than  if 
the  only  stock  was  that  raised  at  a  long 
distance  and  driven  to  the  mountains 
when  the  grazing  season  permitted. 

Thus  the  time  is  approaching  when  a 
person  can  obtain  good  public  land, 
though  isolated,  with  greater  convenience 
than  ever  before.  That  land  will  total 
about  1.000,000  acres.  It  will  be  cut  up 
into  rather  small  holdings,  it  will  sup- 
port many  families,  it  will  mean  a  bet- 
ter use  than  now  of  the  public  forests 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  meat  supply  at 
a  time  when  meat  is  needed. 


TRACTION    ENGINE!  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
Mninti'sl,    lightest    Drnft.      Cheapest  nnrf 
best   on   market,     60   days  guarantee. 
S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO.,  62  Post  St.,  San  Franchco 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 


REX 


(  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
(  Arsenate  oi  Lead 


DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 
to  give  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

Ingredients  are  processed — 
Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab — for  Scale — for  Peach  Worm — for  Curl  Leaf — for  Red 
Spider — for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide — fungicide — vitalizer  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  results  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  for  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring- 
Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind  of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.   It  Pays. 
Our  Motto — "Rex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials. ' ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benlcia,  California 


Fruit  Trees     Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 


We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  complete  stock  of 


We  grow 


PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

•40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS — 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  615, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Reliable  Three. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstela 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellelleur 
Yellow  Transpareat 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmala 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Miij man  Winesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spitzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippli 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Tour 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i  nn  non  Sour  °ranflc 

1  VU,VVll  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valencl  as  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.   1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


LIME 

AIR  SLACKED 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
"33   Merchants   Exchange  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
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The  January  Freeze. 


|  By  A.  J.  Cook,  State  Horticultural 

Commissioner.] 

When  any  calamity  touches  the  public 
pocketbook  or  that  of  any  class  of  our 
people  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars, 
it  at  once  becomes  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest and  concern  to  all  of  us.  This  leads 
me  to  comment  on  the  condition  of  the 
orchards  and  other  plantings  in  the  south 
land  as  they  appeared  to  me  on  a  recent 
tour  through  seven  southern  counties  of 
the  State. 

The  loss  to  the  lemon  growers,  both 
in  trees  and  fruit,  is  large;  it  is  less  to 
those  producing  oranges,  still  less  in  the 
pomelo  orchards,  while  tangerines  have 
suffered  least  of  all.    Young  trees  of  all 
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FERTILIZE 

WITH 

AIR 


Direct  Fe.-tilizaton — 

The  appliration  of  nitro- 
gen gathering  bacteria  di- 
rect to  the  seed  insures 
fertilization,  in  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  seed. 

Inoculation  as  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  le- 
gumes is  an  assured  suc- 
cess and  the  expense  is  so 
small  (S2.00  an  acre,  $9.00 
for  five  acres)  that  maxi- 
mum crops  are  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Our  inoculation  is  a 
permanent  fertilizer  for 
the  soil. 

For  several  years  we 
have  been  Belling 

FARMOGERM 

the  onlycommerc'ndly  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  bac- 
teria. We  can  refer  you 
to  many  highly  pleased 
customers  who  have  used 
it. 

ALFALFA 
BEANS 
CLOVERS 
PEAS 

all  respond  readily  to  in- 
oculation with  Farmo- 
germ,  and 

200  o  Crops 

are  not  uncommon.  For 
Farmojieim  booklet  and 
our  1913  ( 'omplete  Cata- 
logue, address 


Dept.  O 


Seed&PlantCO. 

w  an 

326  328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 
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Pedigreed  Citrus  Trees 

NAVELS  VAIENCIAS 
EUREKA  LEMONS 


BRED  from  the  BEST 

Write  for  pamphlet. 

F.  H.  NUSBICKEL 


rhone  1102. 


Glendora,  Cal. 


kinds  have  suffered  most. 

I  was  also  interested  to  note  the  ef- 
fects on  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  other 
than  citrus.  In  many  places  the  pepper 
trees  escaped  all  injury,  while  under  more 
trying  conditions  the  entire  foliage  of 
these  trees  was  blighted.  Most  vines,  like 
Tacoma,  Bougainvillea,  Moonvine,  Sola- 
mun,  are  all  dead.  Cocos  plumosus,  of 
course,  is  cut  to  the  ground,  while  the 
beautiful  C.  australis  was  unharmed. 
Phoenix  reclinata  was  much  injured.  The 
fan  palms  were  harmed  far  more  than 
were  either  Phoenix  canariensis  or  C. 
australis,  but  our  common  species  of 
Chamaerops  were  mostly  uninjured. 
Acacias  are  usually  all  right,  though  I 
noted  some  show  of  injury  in  a  few  trees. 
Black  acacia,  Acacia  melanoxylon  and  A. 
haileyanna  were  generally  free  from  in- 
jury. Of  course  the  rubber  tree  and  the 
flame  tree  were  robbed  of  all  their  foliage. 

At  the  University  Station  at  Whittier 
I  was  shown  a  way  to  distinguish  be- 
tween frozen  and  unfrozen  fruits.  If 
frozen  the  fruit  increases  in  size  and 
the  rind  becomes  much  thickened;  if 
the  fruit  is  unfrozen  the  exact  opposite 
occurs.  I  had  occasion  to  test  this  in 
several  places  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
found  it  correct  in  every  instance.  The 
varying  specific  gravity  depends  upon 
this  varying  size  rather  than  absolute 
weight. 

Firing. — Firing  has  proved  a  signal 
success.  In  one  large  lemon  grove  where  I 
a  severe  loss  years  ago  led  to  careful 
preparation,  and  where  everything  was  \ 
in  readiness,  very  little  loss  was  expe-  | 
rienced;  indeed,  the  frost  will  prove  of  i 
value,  as  the  cost  of  firing  eighteen  or 
twenty  nights  will  be  far  more  than  met 
by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  fruit.  The 
manager  of  the  grove,  who  had  a  like 
happy  experience  a  year  ago,  then  said 
the  invaluable  lesson  of  the  past  teaches 
us  that  we  must  never  count  on  having 
frostless  territory,  yet  this  gentleman  did 
not  take  his  own  medicine  for  some  high- 
up  orchard  and  nursery  stock  thought  to 
be  above  the  danger  line  was  severely 
hit.  The  orchards  which  were  severely 
frozen  might  have  been  saved  and  will 
be  in  future.  We  must  remember  we 
have  none  or  very  few  frostless  areas. 

A  Smokeless  Fire-Pot. — We  saw  a  "fire- 
pot"  (oil-pot)  while  in  the  south  that  can 
be  burned  in  a  house  with  no  serious 
offense.  Of  course,  it  gives  off  much 
heat.  No  smoke,  or  very  little,  is  appar- 
ent. I  visited  an  orchard  where  this  was 
used  during  the  freeze,  less  than  one  pot 
to  the  tree.  Appearance,  touch,  and  the 
test  explained  above,  showed  that  the 
fruit  was  not  frozen.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  all  the  fruit  was  frozen, 
as  it  was  on  the  other  three  sides.  This 
was  denoted  by  the  give  of  the  peel  as 
we  grasped  the  fruit,  by  the  thick  rind, 
the  large  fruit  and  the  empty  juice  cells. 
Where  firing  (hope  we  may  use  firing,  not  , 
smudging,  to  designate  this  important 
orchard  practice)  had  been  practiced  for 
the  most  part,  as  I  would  grasp  the  fruit 
my  hands  would  become  decidedly  smut-  j 
ted.  In  this  orchard  there  was  no  sign 
of  smut  on  my  hands  and,  of  course,  none 
on  the  fruit. 

I  have  wondered  if  the  smudge  was  not 
an  important  factor  in  protecting  the  i 
fruit.    This  example  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  heat,  not  smoke,  that  is  needed. 

The  oil  used  in  this  pot  was  the  cheap- 
est of  crude  oil,  so  the  expense  was  much 
lessened.  Of  course,  I  could  not  judge 
of  durability  or  the  danger  of  coating  the  [ 
inside  of  the  pot  to  its  injury.  The  pot 
is  made  for  60  cents. 

Central  Heating  Plant. — It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  central  heating  plant 
might  be  more  economical.    I  have  now 


been  in  California  twenty  years;  in  that 
time  we  have  had  six  frost-damaging 
winters.  This  is  less  than  one  winter  in 
three.    Would  not  this  fact  utterly  down 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTFED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

Onr  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  beat 
that  eare  ean  produce.  There  In  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  beat  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

re  o  s  e  s 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 


345  S.  Mnln  St., 


tngcll-N,  Cal. 


STOP  THE 
SQUIRREL  PEST 


SM/E  YOUR  GRAIN 

Each- year  the  loss  to  farmers  through 
the  inroads  of  the  squirrel  Is  enormous. 
This  loss  can  be  almost  entirely  wiped 
out  through  the  intelligent  use  of 

HALL'S 
SQUIRREL  POISON 

Squirrels  breed  so  rapidly  that  the 
ordinary  poison  fails  to  make  any  no- 
ticeable impression  upon  their  numbers. 

Hall's  Poison  is  prepared  by  special 
machinery  with  a  hard,  sweet  coating, 
singularly  attractive  to  this  animal, 
and  it  is  a 

REMARKABLY  EFFICIENT 
EXTERMINATOR 

It  has  been  used  successfully  for  20 
years,  and  is  no  experiment.  Its  re- 
liability lias  been  fully  proven. 

HALL'S  ABSOLUTELY  INSURES 
RESULTS 

It  will  save  you  Time.  Labor  and 
Money.  Make  the  test  yourself  and 
watch  its  effect. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General 
Merchandise  Stores. 

Distributor*. : 
LA  N'GLE  Y  &.  MICHAELS  COMPANY, 
San  FrniicK<-o. 


PUNT  CIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOl'R  ACREAGE. 
9-000  per  ncre  ran  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  KEAUY  FOR 
SHIPMENT)  iiImo  BERRIES, 
SMALL  PR  II  IT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  CaL 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


FRANQUETTE  AND  MAYEIIE  WALNUT  TREES 

grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root.  Frost-proof,  blight-proof. 
Fill  well  and  bear  well.  Good  money  makers.  We  carry  the  Wiltz 
Mayette  and  Vrooman  Franquette.  Both  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.   Prices  25c  up. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  145  N.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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the  argument  for  an  expensive  central 
heating  plant?  The  indication  now  seems 
to  be  that  we  must  seek  a  smokeless  oil 
pot  that  will  burn  uninjured  the  cheapest 
oil. 

What  To  Do. — Dr.  Webber  is  reported 
to  have  stated  that  no  pruning  should  be 
done  until  we  are  sure  of  the  extent  of 
the  damage.  I  have  believed  this  the 
wise  course  on  large  trees.  At  the  great 
lemon  ranch  before  referred  to,  on  young 
trees  three  or  four  years  old  examination 
showed  that  under  the  bark  the  cam- 
bium layer  often  for  the  whole  circum- 
ference was  brown  and  dead.  These  trees 
are  evidently  doomed  down  to  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  there  were  a  few  green 
leaves  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  cambium 
was  sound.  In  this  case  is  not  the  owner 
wise  in  cutting,  as  he  is  doing,  the  tree 
wholly  off  down  to  the  ground?  With  the 
great  root  system  a  new  tree  would  rise 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  which  can  be  budded 
and  will  soon  make  a  fine  tree;  so  little 
time  will  be  lost.  A  crop  of  beans  will 
utilize  the  land  and  there  will  be  no  tree 
top  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  This  course 
seems  wise  to  me.  I  wish  Dr.  Webber  had 
seen  these  trees.  I  would  value  his  view 
of  the  course  pursued.  I  once  set  out 
three  citrus  trees  in  February.  A  year 
from  the  next  summer  a  careless  culti- 
vator broke  one  of  the  trees  down.  A 
growth  from  the  great  root  system  pushed 
rapidly  upward  and  today  that  tree  is  the 
best  of  the  three.  A  few  years  since,  my 
barn  burned,  a  pear  and  a  loquat  tree 
were  badly  scorched  so  that  less  than 
half  of  the  bark  was  left  intact.  I 
thought  to  save  the  trees  and  did  so,  but 
the  lagging  growth  and  vigor  have  made 
me  regret  my  decision  ever  since. 

The  Conclusion. — As  some  of  the  most 
damaged  orchards  were  where  no  previ- 
ous frosts  had  ever  occurred  and  where 
Poinsettias  and  tomatoes  have  lived  in 
the  open  for  years,  we  must  act  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  not  frostless 
areas  in  California.  All  growers  must 
be  prepared  to  fire  and  keep  at  least  one 
oil  pot  to  each  tree.  This  pot  must  burn 
the  cheapest  oil  and  consume  all  the 
smoke  with  no  damage  to  itself.  If  we 
can  place  an  oil  reservoir  on  high  ground 
and  pipe  oil  to  parts  of  the  orchard,  much 
labor,  time  and  expense  will  be  saved, 
and  we  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid  costly 
delays,  as  the  fires  must  anticipate  the 
freezing.  The  escape  north  was  due  to 
less  cold.  Even  at  Sacramento  the  tem- 
perature reached  only  27°  Fahr. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  DOUBTS 
THE  BARTLETT. 


H.  D.  Howie  recently  read  an  interest- 
ing essay  on  pears  in  Murray  Valley, 
South  Australia,  of  which  the  part  that 
comes  closest  to  California  affairs  is  what 
he  says  about  the  Williams  pear  which  i» 
English  for  our  Bartlett: 

"There  has  been  a  growing  idea  that 
the  Williams  occupies  the  same  position 
in  Australia  that  it  does  in  California. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference that  we  have  no  large  fresh  fruit 
market,  nearer  than  England,  and  though 
Victorian  growers  have  successfully  ex- 
ported Williams — and  further  intend  this 
season  to  send  two  shipments  of  10,000 
cases  each  on  the  Somerset  principle — I 
do  not  look  with  much  hope  to  ever  doing 
a  large  export  trade  of  Williams  from  the 
Murray  Valley.  This  pear  has  been  very 
largely  planted  all  over  Victoria,  South 
Australia  and  West  Australia,  and  can- 
uers  in  South  Australia  have  told  me  that 
there  are  more  pears  planted  than  will 
fill  their  requirements. 

The  option  left  the  grower  is  to  dry 
his  Williams,  and  at  present  there  is  a 
certain  demand  for  the  dried  article  at  a 
good  figure.  However,  I  do  not  think 
this  trade  is  capable  of  very  large  ex- 
pansion, and  consequently  we  have  turn- 


Don't  Experiment 


The  day  of  experimenting  with  orchard  sprays  is  a  thing-  of  the  past.  Nowa- 
days orchard  spraying  is  a  science.  There  is  no  hit  or  miss  principle  connected  with 
it.  The  right  kind  of  orchard  spray  has  gone  through  the  experimental  stage —  it  is 
a  proved  success.  If  your  trees  are  not  as  healthy  as  they  should  be  we  would  like 
you  to  try 

Orchard  Brand 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

It  is  a  spray  of  true  and  tried 
merit,  and  if  used  according  to 
directions  it  will  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly do  away  with  your  insect 
troubles.  There's  years  of  study 
and  experimenl  behind  this  spray. 
Laboratory  and  Orchard  tests 
have  proved  it  to  be  a  sure  insect 
destroyer. 

Orchard  Brand  Spraying  Materials 

are  chemical  products  of  the  highest  quality.  They  are  uniform  in  composition  and 
have  great  covering  qualities.  If  used  according  to  directions  they  will  give  100% 
efficiency. 

Orchard  Brand  Spraying  Materials  are  the  very  highest  achievement  of  chem- 
ists who  have  made  the  study  of  orchard  pests  their  life's  work.  Orchard  Brand 
Sprays  are  used  by  men  who  want  quick  and  sure  results. 

Special  Service  to  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Growers 

Our  experts  will  help  you  solve  your  orchard  problems  free  of  charge.  Mr.  S. 
W.  Foster,  for  many  years  an  Entomologist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  well  known  in  California  for  his  successful  work  in  combating  Thrips,  Cod- 
ling Moth  and  other  insect  pests,  is  our  resident  expert  in  charge.  Write  to  him 
for  any  information  you  may  desire. 

Write  Us  For  Some  Interesting  Spraying  Literature 

General  Chemical  Co.  of  California 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ed  our  attention  more  to  the  safer  export 
varieties." 

Mr.  Howie  mentions  these  safer  va- 
rieties as  follows:  Josephine,  L'Inconnue, 
Glout  Morceau  and  Douise  Boune  de 
Jersey. 


The  Sebastopol  cannery  of  the  Centra! 
California  Canneries,  will  not  be  operated 
this  season,  owing  to  the  lack  of  stone 
fruits,  which  have  been  largely  replaced 
by  the  famous  Gravenstein  apples.  A 
little  farther  up  in  Sonoma  county,  at 
Windsor,  the  farmers  are  endeavoring  io 
have  a  cannery  established  to  take  care 
of  the  great  amount  of  new  fruit  acreage 
being  set  out. 


A  cannery  may  also  be  established  at 
Terra  Bella,  Tulare  county,  if  the  acreage 
to  vegetables  can  be  extended  sufficiently. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THBO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


They  Get  All 
the  Power 

Kerosene,  distil- 
late, "stovetops," 
etc.,  are  cheaper 
than  gasoline,  naph- 
tha, etc.,  in  the 
United  States  or 
Canada,  or  almost 
anywhere.  The 


The 
Secor-Higgins 
Carbureter 


1S-30  h.p.  or  30-60  h.p. 

runs  cheaper  anywhere  because  it  burns  the  cheapest  fuel. 

The  way  to  boost  profits  is  to  cut  costs.  OilPull  will  save  $  1 .50 
to  $3.50  a  day  in  fuel  cost — more  than  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
tractor.  When  an  OilPull  is  worn  out  you've  saved  enough  on  fuel 
to  buy  a  new  one. 

You  can  get  OilPull  fuels  anywhere — store  them  anywhere—- 
there  is  no  loss  from  evaporation.     They  are  safe  ! 

OilPull  Tractors  are  oil  cooled  no  freezing  of  the  radiator, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather — no  evaporation,  even  in  the  hottest. 

The  OilPull  is  built  to  last.  It  is  simple  and  durable.  It  costs 
less  than  other  tractors  because  it  lasts  longer. 

It  has  the  Secor-Higgins  system  of  carburetion  the  only  successful 
system  of  burning  kerosene  in  an  ordinary  engine  under  all  tests. 

Write  for  Data-book  No.  353  on  the  OilPull. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 


CO. 


San  I  'nun  K<  , 


Loa  Angeles,  Portland,  Spokane,  4^,2 
Pocatello,  or  l,»  Porte,  Ind.  (Borne  otlioe). 
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Faults  of  Proposed  Bills. 


The  bills  which  the  State  Dairy  As- 
sociation are  fathering  in  the  legislature 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns. Other  bills  from  various  sources 
are  before  the  legislature,  and  will  be 
passed  or  rejected  in  the  second  half  of 
the  term.  The  opposition  to  these  in- 
dependent bills  is  expressed  by  the  State 
Dairy  Association  in  the  following  letter. 
This  communication  is  very  important, 
and  very  interesting,  though  the  Rural 
Pkkss  does  not  necessarilv  endorse  every- 
thing therein. 

To  the  Editor:  We  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  several  bills  which  are  very 
objectionable  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State.  The  following  bills,  if  passed, 
would  hurt  the  dairy  industry,  and  should 
be  defeated: 

1.  Senate  Bill  No.  152 — Finn,  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  diseased  live 
stock  into  the  State.  The  objection  to  it 
io  that,  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned, 
the  only  definite  precaution  it  requires  is 
to  administer  the  tuberculin  test;  where- 
as our  Assembly  Bill  No.  537,  described 
in  our  letter  above  referred  to.  is  a  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  and  thorough 
measure  for  real  protection,  and  includes 
everything  this  bill  contains,  and  in  ad- 
dition requires  a  careful  physical  and 
clinical  examination  and  certificate  as  to 
each  individual  animal. 

2.  Assembly  Bill  No.  576 — Inman,  is 
very  bad  and  dangerous.  It  prohibits 
the  sale,  except  for  slaughter,  of  cattle 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  forbids 
their  sale  even  for  slaughter  until  after 
a  permit  is  obtained  from  the  State  Veter- 
inarian: and  after  slaughter  the  animal 
must  be  sujected  to  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination by  'he  State  Veterinarian.  It 
also  provides  that  any  animal  shall  be 
considered  as  being  affected  with  tuber- 
culoses if  the  State  Veterinarian,  or  any 
of  his  deputies  considers  or  declares  such 
an  animal  to  be  so  affected,  or  if  such  an 
animal  reacts  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

This  constitutes  a  wide  open  authoriz- 
ation to  the  State  Veterinarian  and  all 
his  deputies,  without  restriction  or  con- 
trol from  any  source  and  without  being 
accountable  to  anyone,  to  condemn  as 
many  animals  as  they  choose  in  every 
herd  on  any  evidence  of  disease  they  may 
choose  to  accept  or  on  no  evidence  at  all. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  method  agreed  upon  by  the  dairy 
and  live  stock  interests  of  the  State  as 
embodied  in  the  Guiberson  and  Coggs- 
well  bills  explained  in  our  former  letter 
to  you  of  February  11. 

3.  Assembly  Bill  No.  573 — Inman, 
(Senate  Bill  No.  757-Finn),  to  protect 
domestic  live  stock  from  contagious  dis- 
eases, etc.,  would  not  be  objectionable  if 
amended  in  one  respect.  Our  dairy  bill. 
Assembly  Bill  No.  535,  described  in  our 
previous  letter,  provides  a  complete  and 
practical  system  of  dealing  with  bovine 
tuberculosis.  This  Inman  bill  requires 
"the  State  Veterinarian  to  investigate  and 
quarantine  all  animals  suspected  of  hav- 
ing any  infectious  disease,  and  in  that 
respect  it  conflicts  disease.  This  bill 
should  be  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"other  than  bovine  tuberculosis"  after 
page  2,  and  also  after  the  word  "disease" 
in  the  2Sth  line  on  page  2.  This  would 
not  impair  the  value  of  the  bill  in  other 
respects. 

4.  Assembly  Bill  No.  863 — Richardson, 
(Senate  Bill  No.  566-Regan),  to  regulate 
the  operation  of  steam  boilers,  is  vicious 
and  extremely  objectionable  to  the  dairy 
industry.  It  forbids  any  person  to  oper- 
ate a  steam  boiler  as  large  as  four  horse- 
power, or  carrying  over  10  lbs.  pressure, 
except  regularly  licensed  engineers  who 
have  been  examined  and  granted  a  license 


by  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  which  the 
bill  creates. 

Nearly  all  large  dairy  farms,  and  all 
creameries,  cheese  factories  and  market 
dairies  require  boilers  larger  than  four 
horsepower  or  which  carry  more  than  10 
lbs.  steam  pressure.  Even  though  such 
boiler  is  fired  but  one  hour  per  day  the 
dairyman  must  hire  a  professional  and 
high  priced  engineer.  A  similar  freak 
bill  was  defeated  at  the  last  legislature. 

5.  Assembly  Bill  No.  232— McDonald, 
is  a  companion  to  the  bill  last  described. 
It  requires  every  boiler  of  2  horsepower 
or  over  to  be  registered  and  inspected 
once  a  year  by  a  new  State  Board  of 
Inspectors  which  the  bill  creates,  at  a 
fee  of  $5  per  inspection.  This  is  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  tomfoolery.  Both  these 
bills  appear  designed  merely  to  make 
jobs  for  someone. 

6.  Assembly  Bill  No.  241— Benedict. 
(Kehoe  Bill  No.  207  in  Senate),  to  com- 
pel the  observance  of  Sunday.  This  bill 
la  objectionable  to  the  dairymen  and 
creamerymen  only  in  one  respect,  but 
this  is  an  important  feature.  It  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  even  to  permit  an  employe 
to  do  any  work  on  more  than  six  days  of 
the  week.  The  bill  does  not  require  (for 
a  wonder)  the  dairyman  to  let  his  cows 
go  unfed  and  unmilked,  and  the  cream- 
eries and  market  dairies  to  shut  down 
on  Sunday,  but  it  does  require  that  an 
entirely  different  crew  of  men  shall  be 
provided  to  do  the  work  of  this  one  day, 
or  that  some  other  system  be  worked  out 
by  which  each  employe  shall  have  a  full 
24  hours  rest  each  week.  This  might  be 
possible  by  rotation  in  a  large  concern 
employing  a  large  number  of  men,  but  it 
is  ridiculously  impracticable  for  the  ordi- 
nary or  small  dairy  or  creamery  employ- 
ing only  a  few  men. 

7.  Assembly  Bill  No.  493— Walsh,  As- 
sembly Bill  No.  1493-Hayes,  and  Senate 
Bill  No.  140-Regan  and  Lyon,  are  all 
similar  in  effect  to  the  Benedict  bill  last 
above  described,  and  require  that  every 
employe  be  given  one  full  day's  rest  in 
seven. 

8.  Assembly  Bill  No.  31 — Kingsley,  to 
limit  all  labor  to  a  maximum  of  eight 
hours  per  day  or  a  maximum  of  4S  hours 
in  any  week.  This  bill  is  still  more 
objectionable  than  the  last  two  bills 
above  described,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

9.  Assembly  Bill  No.  921— Roberts, 
(.mending  the  present  law  concerning 
trespassing  of  animals.  The  amendment 
consists  in  omitting  from  the  end  of 
Section  1  the  following.  "In  all  oases 
where  such  land  is  planted  to  growing 
crops,  vines,  fruit  trees,  or  vegetables, 
and  is  at  the  time  entirely  enclosed  by  a 
otibstantial  fence  or  other  enclosure." 
In  effect  it  repeals  all  the  present  fence 
laws  of  the  State,  and  makes  every  dairy- 
man or  live  stock  man  liable  in  damages 
as  well  as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if 
any  animal  while  on  the  public  highway 
should  set  foot  on  any  other  man's  pre- 
mises, although  entirely  unfenced  and  un- 
protected. 

This  law  is  extremely  bad  and  danger- 
ous. Under  it  no  dairyman  or  live  stock 
man  could  make  any  use  of  the  roads  or 
highways  of  the  State,  and  could  not 
safely  move  animals  from  one  place  to 
another,  not  even  to  market.  There  is 
neither  sense  nor  necessity  in  this  hill, 
and  it  would  ruin  the  live  stock  and 
dairy  business. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  actively  oppose  the 
passage  of  each  said  bills. 

California  State  Dairy  Association. 

[In  regard  to  the  State  Association 
bill  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be 
amended  so  that  only  cities  of  10,000 
and  more  residents  will  have  to  appoint 


municipal  milk  commissions.  The  Tu- 
lare Association  called  for  this  change, 
otherwise  endorsing  the  Association  bills 
unanimously. 

The  Association  is  having  petitions  cir- 


culated opposing  the  bills  named  in  the 
above  letter.  Probably  such  petitions  Will 
be  found  at  the  various  creameries. 
Otherwise  write  to  Mr.  Carver,  address 
Los  Angeles. — Editor.] 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Shires 
Stallions 

and' 

Mares 


I  have  still  on  hand  a  few  extra  good  draft  stallions.  They  must 
all  be  sold  this  spring  to  make  room  for  a  new  importation,  and 
therefore  I  am  offering  them  at  very  low  prices. 

WRITE  OR  CALL 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

I'KKCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  tlie  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In' 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the   Lant  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

^^^=^^^=  For  Sale  ===== 

ONE  GRAY  FOUR- YEAR-OLD.  State  certificates  of  Soundness. 
ONE  BLACK  TWO-YEAR-OLD. 

Both  won  first  in  their  classes  at  Ilanfortl  and  Fresno  Fairs. 
ALSO  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS,  from  two  years  old  to 
crating  size. 

Prices  low  owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 


M.  E.  SHERMAN,  R.  R.  No.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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How  to  Find  Tuberculosis. 


(By  Our  Associate  Editor.) 

In  all  the  talk  of  tuberculin  testing, 
testing  the  milk  and  excretia  for  tuber- 
cule  bacilli,  and  soon  a  person  is  likely 
to  get  a  little  confused  as  what  the 
trouble  is  all  about,  and  a  little  review  of 
the  primary  points  of  the  matter  now  and 
again  is  often  advisable.  That  this  is  a 
srood  time  for  such  a  review  is  suggested 
by  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
from  W.  T.  D.,  Fowler. 

"Please  inform  me  if  a  cow  can  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis  through  the  milk 
or  the  blood,  and  if  the  test  would  be 
dependable.  If  so,  where  would  it  be 
clone?" 

First,  to  answer  the  questions — no  test 
can  be  made  of  the  milk  or  the  blood  to 
see  if  a  cow  has  tuberculosis,  or  perhaps 
better  say,  a  test  of  the  milk  or  blood 
would  be  valueless  with  all  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  tubercular  cows. 

Why. — This  is* so  because  the  germs  do 
not  live  in  the  blood  as  do  some  disease 
germs.  They  may  be  carried  in  the  blood 
from  the  digestive  organs  to  another  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  disease  does  not 
work  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  tissue.  The 
tissue  becomes  diseased  in  little  bunches 
which  continually  increase  in  size  by 
eating  into  surrounding  healthy  tissue. 
The  blood  remains  practically  free. 

Again,  although  the  agitation  against 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  based  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  danger  of  consuming  milk 
with  tuberculosis  germs  in  it,  and  agi- 
tators seem  to  consider  it  necessary  to 
kill  every  cow  with  a  trace  of  the  dis- 
ease in  order  to  be  safe,  yet  it  is  quite 
unusual  to  find  a  cow  with  tuberculosis 
whose  milk  is  at  all  different  from  a 
healthy  cow,  provided  ordinary  sanitary 
precautions  that  should  be  required  in 
all  dairies  are  used  in  milking.  There- 
fore the  overwhelming  majority  of  cows 
that  have  tuberculosis  show  no  signs  of 
it  in  the  milk. 

In  all  but  rare  tases,  cows  whose  milk 
is  affected  will  have  udders  which  on 
examination  can  be  seen  to  be  diseased. 
The  milk  of  only  about  one  herd  in  six 
among  whom  tubercular  cows  are  to  be 
found  contains  tubercle  bacilli.  If  those 
cows  with  diseased  udders  or  with  a 
very  general  attack  of  the  disease  were 
removed,  only  in  rare  cases  would  the 
bacilli  be  found. 

However,  when  the  bacilli  are  in  milk, 
they  can  be  found  by  microscopical  ex- 
amination. Even  this  is  not  very  ac- 
curate, and  it  is  usually  considered  neces- 
sary to  try  to  develop  a  case  of  the  dis- 
ease in  guinea  pigs  by  the  milk  before 
one  can  be  certain. 

Thus  if  a  person  wants  to  know  if  his 
cows  have  tuberculosis  or  not,  an  exapiin- 
ation  of  milk  or  blood  would  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  without  value.  If 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
milk  was  free  from  bacilli,  he  could  have 
the  milk  examined  for  them.  Probably 
the  right  place  to  send  a  sample  would 
be  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  Labora- 
tory, Berkeley,  but  it  would  be  wise  to 
write  and  arrange  matters  before  send- 
ing any  milk  along. 

Detection  Methods. — The  standard  way 
of  discovering  the  amount  of  tuberculosis 
in  one's  herd  is  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
which  has  to  be  done  by  a  veterinarian 
or  other  person  accustomed  to  it.  The 
natural  temperature  of  the  cow  for  a 
given  period  is  first  recorded.  A  given 
amount  of  tuberculin  is  then  injected 
into  her  veins,  and  if  she  has  tuberculosis 
at  all,  a  fever  develops  after  a  given 
length  of  time.  Whether  she  has  the 
fever  or  not  is  determined  by  taking  her 
temperature  again  several  times  at 
periods  corresponding  with  the  times 
that   her  temperature  was  first  taken. 


The  exact  niethod  of  procedure  is  de- 
scribed in  Bulletin  199  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  sent  free 
on  application.  By  following  directions 
closely,  a  dairyman  can  do  his  own  test- 
ing. 

Outside  of  this  and  closely  related  ways, 
there  is  no  method  of  telling  when  most 
cows  have  tuberculosis.  There  are  var- 
ious symptoms  that  show  tuberculosis  in 
certain  forms  and  in  advanced  stages, 
but  apparently  healthy  cows  may  have 
small  traces  of  the  disease  that  can  be 
detected  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
tuberculin  test. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  are  sup- 
porters of  the  test,  the  fever  develops 
upon  every  provocation,  tubercular  and 
otherwise,  and  any  temporary  indisposi- 
tion of  the  animal  is  likely  to  bring  it 
about  that  she"  is  accused  of  having  the 
disease.  This  has  to  be  looked  after  very 
carefully  in  making  the  test.  When  pro- 
perly done,  however,  it  is  claimed  that 
only  in  rare  cases  do  perfectly  healthy 
cows  react. 

Practically,  it  seems  evident  that  many 
cows  "react"  that  really  have  no  tuber- 
culosis at  all,  and  further,  that  cows 
very  slightly  affected  could  easily  re- 
cover. 

Although  first  designed  as  a  curative 
agent,  tuberculin  has  no  curative  effect, 
but  rather  slightly  injurious  effect  on 
cows  that  have  tuberculosis.  It  seems  to 
do  no  injury  whatever  to  perfectly  heal- 
thy cows.  The  tuberculin  itself  is  the 
material  excreted  by  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis, heated  to  destroy  any  jopportun- 
ity  of  infection. 

Other  Methods. — There  are  other 
methods  of  testing  for  the  disease.  One 
is  dropping  a  little  tuberculin  in  the  eye 
of  an  animal.  This  said  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  test,  showing  cases  of 
the  disease  even  when  a  cow  is  "plugged", 
that  is,  treated  with  tuberculin,  so  that 
she  will  not  react  to  further  tests.  The 
reaction  in  the  eye  test  is  shown  by  the 
eye  of  affected  animals  sending  out  a 
mattery  substance.  Although  delicate 
it  is  said  to  be  more  unreliable  than  the 
usual  niethod,  sometimes  showing  the 
disease  to  exist  when  it  really  does  not. 

One  investigator  writing  recently  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  states  that  a  herd  of 
33  cows  showed  six  tubercular  by  this 
method  against  2  by  the  standard  method, 
on  post  mortem  examination,  five  of  the 
animals  proving  to  have  the  disease  and 
one  giving  no  sign.  Inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  quarrels  that  dairymen  have  with 
ordinary  tuberculin  tes|ing  is  that  it  is 
so  horribly  accurate  that  it  makes  the 
cows  react  when  the  disease  can  not  be 
discovered  on  post  mortem  examination, 
it  seems  queer  that  it  would  pass  over 
three  cows  out  of  five  where  tuberculosis 
could  be  readily  found  on  examination, 
but  this  is  something  for  supporters  of 
the  test  to  explain. 

The  modern  dairyman's  method  seems 
to  be  to  remove  all  cows  which  give 
physical  signs  of  ill  health,  give  the 
others  in  good  sanitary  surroundings, 
feed  and  care  and  let  it  go  at  that.  How- 
ever, the  recognized  method  of  control 
advocated  by  most  of  the  authorities  by 
the  dairy  papers,  even  the  best  ones,  is 
to  use  the  tuberculin  test  and  to  remove 
reacters. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  have  his  cows 
tested  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  write 
to  Dr.  Chas.  Keane,  State  Veterinarian, 
Sacramento,  for  assistance.  This  is  the 
best  as  well  as  the  least  expensive  way 
of  doing  it.  It  would  also  be  well  to 
get  the  bulletin  spoken  of  above. 
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Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  just  for 
vou.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
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AMERI  CAN 
Sine  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  AND  GATES 


Aclr  VrMl^  T^jaaljaV*  for  thisDetter»  stronger, 
indJV  A  UU1  J^vaiCI  heavier  galvanized  fenc- 
ing. He  buys  in  large  quantities,  secures  lowest  freight  rates  and 
can  sell  to  you  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 


The  l  it 


0f the' 


A  met  ten  n  Steel 
fence  Foils  Cheap* 
er  than  H'f>o<t  and 
Mote  Buyable. 
Ctt  Laiaitj, 


Two 

Great  Bocks  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" — a  simple 
and  sliort  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  tilings  every  farmer  and  his  boy 
should  know — sent  free  on  request. 
"The  Making  of  Steel" — a  complete 
_  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
i  with  many  illustrations.  This  subject 
never, before  presented  in  so  concise 
a  manner.  Every  farmerand 
his  boy  should  read  this, 
j  Sent  free  on 
request. 

FRANK  BAACKES, 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire 
,iu  Company 

,,sf//y    Chicago      New  York  Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  Denver 

XJ.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.— San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland;  Seattle 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTE1NS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


Aralla  De  Kol,  omr  year  28,065.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Burke.  (tlx  months .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DR  \l 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating; 
coMta  worked  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Msrysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Live  Stock  Notes  and  Comments. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Amend  the  Livestock  Bill. — Hardly  a 
measure  before  the  legislature  deserves 
such  hearty  support  as  that  appropriating 
the  money  for  awards  to  exhibitors  of 
livestock  owned  in  California  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  1915.  This  has  been  spoken  of  before. 
The  Exposition  directors  are  putting  up 
money  for  general  awards,  the  breeds 
associations  are  very  liberal  in  appro- 
priating money  for  the  animals  winning 
in  their  breeds,  the  States  are  making 
liberal  appropriations  for  their  breeders 
and  the  bill  before  the  legislature  would 
do  the  right  things  for  California  breed- 
ers. Still,  there  are  always  chances  for 
amendment  to  advantage  and  two  such 
amendments  might  well  be  made. 

One  thing  is  that  the  method  of  award- 
ing the  money  will  favor  the  rich  breeder, 
the  one  who  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  pay  the  price  for  the  best  show 
animal  that  is  to  be  obtained.  Better,  if 
California  is  to  make  the  most  of  its 
possibilities,  to  emphasize  the  actual 
achievements  of  California  breeders.  Let 
half  of  the  money  go  under  any  events  to 
owners  of  animals  bred  in  California,  let 
the  other  half  go  to  the  prize  animal 
wherever  it  came  from.  That  would  en- 
courage both  good  breeding  in  California 
and  the  buying  of  the  best  of  animals. 

Another  funny  thing  about  the  present 
measure  is  that  the  distribution  of  the 
money  is  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  That 
would  be  all  right  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  State  Commission  having 
the  expenditure  of  all  the  other  State 
funds  for  the  Exposition,  on  which  are 
some  of  the  most  expert  stockmen  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  could  go  through  no  better 
hands.  Let  California  bred  stock  have 
the  inside  track  and  let  the  State  Commis- 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

RKRKDRKH  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

cow 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

•how  you  how  dairymen  get  more 
butter  fat  and  more  profit  from  their 
cows  on  our  Little  Farms  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  Valley,  California.  Every 
month  a  producer — no  lost  days  wait- 
ing for  Spring  to  come.  Dimes  are 
growing  into  dollars  for  dairymen 
here.    Come  and  join  them. 

We  give  you  ten  years 
to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  In  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


sion  spend  the  money,  and  everybody 

boost. 

Qcakantike  Station  Needed. — The  Cali- 
fornia Jersey  Breeders  Association  and 
the  directors  of  the  Livestock  Breeders 
Association  have  memoralized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  a  Livestock 
Quarantine  Station  established  in  Cali- 
fornia as  soon  as  possible.  Every  support 
that  can  be  given  this  proposition  should 
be  given.  By  the  time  the  Panama  Canal 
is  opened  every  old  world  exporter  ought 
to  know  that  there  would  be  no  friction 
in  shipping  livestock  direct  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  every  importer  who  was  going  to 
get  pure  bred  livestock  into  California 
would  get  it  here  direct  instead  of  going 
to  the  delay  and  expense  of  taking  it 
across  the  continent,  and  stock  shipped 
here  could  come  in  with  much  greater 
convenience  with  a  good  quarantine  sta- 
tion than  with  none.  For  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  this  is  essential. 

Then  for  export  it  would  be  required. 
California  is  only  starting  on  the  pure 
bred  business  as  a  supply  for  the  whole 
coast  of  Latin  America  and  for  the  Far 
East  and  the  trade  that  has  been  built  up 
thus  far  by  our  breeders  is  but  a  minor 
fraction  of  what  will  be  done  later  on. 
The  Government  must  give  every  help 
to  this  and  the  more  demand  expressed, 
the  sooner  It  will  come. 

Forest  Service. — The  way  the  Govern- 
ment has  administered  the  grazing 
privileges  of  the  National  Forests  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation.  The  Federal 
Government,  all  governments  local  and 
national,  are  fine  targets  for  complaint 
when  anyone  has  a  grouch  and  a  bouquet 
occasionally  should  not  be  amiss.  The 
Southern  Sierra  Cattlemen's  Association, 
for  instance,  recently  passed  a  resolution 
saying  that  "The  administration  of  graz- 
ing on  the  National  Forests  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
manner  eminently  satisfactory  to  cattle- 
men, large  and  small,"  that  "No  advant- 
age could  come  from  a  transfer  of  the 
National  Forests  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  that  of  the 
States  iu  which  they  are  located,"  and 
that  the  Association  "Express  their  dis- 
approval of  any  movement  looking  toward 
such  a  transfer."  The  general  public  has 
long  admired  the  Forest  Service  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  citizens  hav- 
ing most  dealings  with  the  Service  share 
this  opinion.  These  Forests  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  beef  and  mutton  supply. 

Farm  Stock  Profitable. — It  is  not  only 
on  the  range  that  stock  is  good,  the  small 
farmer  finds  it  profitable  also.  In  Ger- 
many not  long  ago  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  finances  of  farming  was  made 
by  the  government.  When  the  summing 
up  was  made  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age excellence,  the  average  profit,  of  the 
farms  in  which  livestock  was  kept  was 
a  little  greater  than  the  profit  and  worth 
of  the  farms  where  none  was  kept.  That 
ia  after  the  comparison  was  made  as 
fairly  as  could  be.  A  person  can  decide 
tor  himself  whether  this  is  because  the 
farmer  with  livestock  is  more  intelligent 
and  progressive  than  the  farmer  without, 
whether  the  livestock  themselves  made 
the  difference,  whether  the  manure  and 
the  retained  fertility  was  not  responsible, 
or  what  was  the  reason.  Anyway  it  is  a 
good  hint. 

More  Puis. — This  is  not  an  exhortation 
to  get  more  hogs.  It  might  be  a  sugges- 
tion to  see  that  more  are  kept,  though. 
The  corn  belt  is  the  great  hog  district  of 
the  country,  yet  careful  investigation 
shows  that  in  1911  but  3.75  pigs  per  litter 
lor  all  sows  farrowing  live  pigs  was  raised 
during  that  year.  There  is  a  big  talk  of 
how  many  pigs  a  sow  of  some  breed  will 
farrow,  but  this  shows  another  proposi- 


I  hflvebeenafinner 
lor  twentytfve  years  * 

and  during  that  time   have  gained 
experience  which,  combined  with  my  inven- 
tive faculties,  have  enabled  me  to  produce  farm- 
ing machinery  which  saves  time,  labor  and  money. 
The  products  I  manufacture  are  the  result  of  long 
experiments  and  careful  observation. 

What  You  Can  Do  with 
The  Schmeiser  Port- 
able Automatic  Derrick 

In  moving  hay  from  stack  this  derrick  will  do  the  work  of  12  men.  Loose  c. 
baled  hay  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  moved,  dirt  can  be  hoisted  from 
excavations.    Can  also  be  used  for  raising  building  materials  and  lifting 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind.    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick  is 
portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon. 
This  derrick  is  capable  of  doing  a  wide  range  of  work,  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  operated  and  is  always  ready  for  immediate  U9e. 


WRITE  US  TODAY 


and  we  will  send  you  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive literature  explaining  just  what  this  derrick 
can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time  and  money.  Our  derrick  is 
being  used  all  over  the  Coast  because  shrewd  farmers  appreciate  its 
l  many  advantages. 


THE 
SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California 

123  Second  St. 


Alfalfa  at  Cho wchilla 

No  better  place  in  the  State  to  grow  this  KING  of  all  crops. 

This  land  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Madera 
County,  surrounding  the  prosperous  new  town  of  Chowchilla  on 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Soil  is  sandy  loam,  very 
fertile  and  of  great  depth.  Water  in  abundance.  Prices  in  small 
tracts,  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre  according  to  location. 

Write  for  particulars. 

United  States  Farm  Land  Co. 

742  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHY  dots  our  A-I  Snrfnee  IrrlKiitlon  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pip.',  riveted  or  otherwise? 

RKCAl'SK  it  is  made  with  a  lockseani  set  down  under  3500  pound  pies- 
sure,  which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks).  _  '  _ 

A-l  Pipe  was  awarded  tlrst  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  (  ounty  Pair* 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

V  M  r.S-IH  \  I  N   «'<»..  Mil  and   Irwin  St..  S«d  I'm  BCiaCO. 
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tion  altogether,  the  basic  point  is  the 
number  that  can  be  raised.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  California  is  no  better,  probably 
worse  than  the  corn  belt  in  this  particu- 
lar. Corn  is  the  greatest  food  there  is 
and  straight  alfalfa  with  some  skim  milk 
is  neither  condusive  to  large  litters, 
strong  pigs,  or  good  pigs.  It  would  be 
well  worth  more  care,  better  feeding,  it 
litters  of  seven  would  be  the  rule  and 
five  would  be  raised,  or  nine  in  a  litter 
and  six  raised,  in  place  of  the  3%  per 
cent  that  the  average  man  will  get. 

Poor  Sows. — And  when  a  person  stops 
to  think  there  seems  to  be  less  excuse 
for  keeping  poor  sows  and  boars  than 
poor  stock  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  a  long 
time  before  the  daughter  of  a  brood  mare 
steps  into  her  place,  a  milch  cow  is  as 
likely  to  have  a  bull  calf  as  a  heifer  and 
not  every  heifer  is  worth  raising  and 
even  then  it  is  two  years  or  so  before  the 
second  generation  comes  along.  A  brood 
sow  will  give  several  prospective  brood 
sows  to  a  litter  and  they  can  be  bred 
themselves  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  per  cent  of  reproduction,  the  fre- 
quency of  reproduction,  the  difference 
that  good  breeding  of  boar  or  sow  will 
make,  the  comparatively  small  cost  of 
good  gilts  or  good  boars  all  give  little  ex- 
cuse for  the  number  of  poor  sows  and 
scrub  pigs.    It  is  not  necessary  to  keep 


pure  bred  animals,  but  pure  blood  is  a 
good  thing  to  breed  to,  even  if  crossbred 
pigs  are  frequently  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  most  profitable  to  raise. 

We  are  talking  a  lot  about  the  way  to 
inspect  dairies.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  if  a  rule  were  passed  that  before 
city  inspectors  were  sent  out  after  dairy- 
men the  cities  had  to  be  made  as  sanitary 
as  the  city  governments  are  trying  to 
make  the  dairies? 


The  safety  of  live  stock  in  the  moun- 
tain counties  was  furthered  during  .Janu- 
ary by  the  slaughter  of  33  mountain  lions 
— at  least  that  was  the  number  of  boun- 
ties paid  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  Practically  all  of  the  boun- 
ties were  paid  in  mountain  counties  and 
only  a  half  a  dozen  persons  got  more  than 
ouo  bounty  apiece. 


E.  W.  Hotchkiss,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
taken  the  position  of  buttermaker  at  the 
Oakdnle  creamery.  Hotchkifs  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University.  The  creamery 
will  be  ready  tor  operation  in  a  few  days. 


Two  changes  of  ownership  of  fine  stal- 
lions occurred  recently  in  Livermore.  The 
Livermore  Belgian  Horse  Co.  auctioned 


SWINE. 


SWINE  LAND 
DUROC-J  ER.SEY 
T  AM  WORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   ages,   for   Immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Monev  back  if  vou  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Some  extra  fine  fall  pigs 
for  sale,  both  sexes.  Also  five  bred  gilts, 
to  make  room,  at  $20  apiece.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Carl  Lindheimer.  Glo- 
rletta  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant.  Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  live  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy.  Perkins.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS. 
Bred.  Chotce  pigs  ready  for  service.  P. 
H.  Murphy.  Perkins.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein. 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosa— Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramhoiilllets      TTnnford  Pal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon.  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  Holsteln  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars:  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roedlng.  Fresno.  Cal 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman.  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno. 
Cal.  j   

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion.  Joaquin  No.  771S6;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel.  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis.  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
readv  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. 'R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


REGISTERED  Short-horn  and  Registered 
Holstein  bull  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL.  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jersevs.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder. 
Ceres.  Cal. 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  CaL 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON.  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


off  the  stallion  Felix  d'Herlaimont,  Wm. 
Watson,  a  member  of  the  company,  mak- 
ing the  purchase.  T.  Basso  has  pur- 
chased from  .1.  R.  Andrus,  of  Wrights, 


Santa  Cruz  ccunty,  the  Pereheron 
lion  Fanfarm.    This  horse  is  three  years 
old,  stands  17  hands  high,  and  weighs 
17.">tj  pounds. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Are  in  a  Class  by  Themselves 

They  cost  but  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest,  while  they  save 

twice  as  much  and  last  five  times  as 
long  as  other  separators. 

They  save  their  cost  every  six 
months  over  gravity  setting  systems 
and  every  year  over  other  separators, 
while  they  may  be  bought  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  they  will 
actually  pay  for  themselves. 

Every  assertion  thus  briefly  made  is 
subject  to  demonstrative  proof  to  your 
own  satisfaction  by  the  nearest  DE 
LAVAL  local  agent,  or  by  your  writing 
to  the  Company  direct. 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  simple 
common  sense,  should  anyone  who  has 
use  for  a  Cream  Separator  go  without 
one,  buy  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL,  or  continue  the  use  of  an  inferior 
separator? 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


163  Broadway 

m:>\  yokk 


101  Dnimm  street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenne 
SEATTLE 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,    OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATING.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING    AND    CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  31S  Market  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  Kenton  Station.  Portland.  Ore. 

I. OS  ANGELES.  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rnnfc  Bile.,  lew  \neel» 


BOX  E*-    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRl'IT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OCR  SPECIALTY'.       WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

F*ifth  and  Bryant  St*.,  San  FVnnriwon.  Cnl. 


NG  F»UIVIF»S 


Arc  easy  running,  well  balanced  (none  better),  durable,  and  of  hira.-r 
cupnclty  than  nny  other  pump  (of  Name  rated  slzcl  on  the  market.  All  part* 
interchangeable,  removable  hyhlnga,  deep  packing  boxes  guaranteed  not  to 
run  hot  in  bearings. 

We  build  them  from  1*4"  to  7"  inclusive. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

STERLING  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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SHIRE  HORSES  AND  FEATHER' 


A  letter  which  C.  \V.  Timlall  sent  to 
the  English  agricultural  papers  on  the 
type  of  Shire  horse  to  cultivate  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  discussion.  The  ob- 
jecl  of  the  letter  was  to  awaken  breeders 
to  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to  create  a 
market  for  the  breed  abroad  it  will  be 
necessary  to  modify  '  the  type  that  at 
present  is  in  favor  in  the  showyard.  Th-.» 
Shire  is  the  weightiest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  breeds,  possessing  greater  width  and 
depth  of  body  and  more  bone  than  the 
Clydesdale,  the  Suffolk,  or  the  Percheron, 
but  he  lacks  their  speed  and,  what  in  thc- 
eyes  of  foreigners  is  a  greater  defect,  he 
has  too  great  a  profusion  of  hair  on  the 
legs.  With  home  breeders  ample  "feather" 
is  regared  as  prominent  characteristic, 
prized  as  an  adornment  as  well  as  in  the 
belief  that  it  denotes  plenty  of  bone, 
robusl  constitution,  and  hauling  power. 
This  view  is  not  endorsed  anywhere 
abroad,  nor  indeed  does  it  meet  with  gen- 
eral acceptance  in  all  parts  of  England. 
The  profusion  of  hair  which  pleases  the 
eye  in  the  show  ring  is  a  great  Inconven- 
ience on  the  land.  Fashion  and  utility 
in  this  respect  are  so  wide  apart  that  it 
seems  not  uncommon  for  farmers  to  keep 
one  type  for  showing  and  another  for 
working.  In  North  and  South  America, 
iu  Australasia,  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  Shire  is  rejected  because  of  the  hair 
on  the  limbs.  Mr.  Tindall.  who  has  been 
one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
breed,  merely  calls  attention  to  what  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  opening  up  of  new 
markets,  and  suggests  that  the  question 
might  be  considered  of  modifying  the 
limb  formation  in  accordance  with  foreign 
preference.  He  does  not  urge  that  this 
.should  be  done  at  a  sacrifice  of  weight  or 
power,  but  believes  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  the  alterations  in  the  limbs 
without  injury  to  the  other  qualities. 


TO  DESTROY  FLEAS. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  Bummer  I  had  in 
my  barn  thousands  of  fleas.  I  tried  to 
destroy  them  by  using  creso-dip,  but  did 
not  kill  them  all.  I  thought  they  would 
die  during  the  cold  season,  but  they  did 
not.  With  these  warm  days  they  are 
multiplying  fast.  Please  let  me  know 
through  your  valuable  paper  how  to  get 
rid  of  this  pest.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
have  them  in  their  barns  and  they  too 
would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
them. — R.  C,  Corcoran. 

Pleas  can  only  be  permanently  checked 
by  destroying  their  breeding  places,  which 
are  in  the  dust  and  dirt  that  accumulate 
in  cracks  and  corners  around  barns,  sheds 
and  dwellings.  After  all  the  dirt  possible 
is  removed,  make  a  thorough  application 
of  some  destructive  material  like  creso- 
dip  used  above,  or  quicklime,  carbolic 
acid,  coal  tar.  petroleum  or  similar  sub- 
stance, [n  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  Diseases  of 
the  Horse  it  is  recommended  to  follow 
ibis  by  applying  boiling  water  to  the  stall 
and  perhaps  painting  the  same  with  oil 


of  turpentine  and  boiling  the  blankets. 
If  a  good  application  of  pine  sawdust  can 
be  made  to  the  floor,  so  much  the  better. 
A  recent  suggestion  is  to  follow  the  clean- 
ing up  with  a  thorough  distribution  of 
flake  naphthalene.  This  is  most  effective 
where  the  stable  or  room  can  be  closed 
tight  for  half  a  day.  or  even  24  hours. 
The  main  idea  is  to  remove  all  the  dust 
;md  dirt  possible,  and  to  make  life  miser- 
able for  any  fleas  that  are  left  by  the 
application  of  some  destructive  material 
like  those  named  above. 

SILOES  IN  ARIZONA. 

Answering  a  careless  writer  who  stated 
that  there  are  no  siloes  in  Arizona,  a 
dairyman  at  Safford.  Arizona,  writes  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman: 

"I  have  a  concrete  silo  and  one  of  my 
brothers  has  a  stave  silo.  We  put  them 
up  and  filled  them  about  the  first  of 
November.  1912.  and  have  l>een  using 
silage  from  them  ever  since. 

"This  is  the  first  silage  we  have  ever 
led.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  feeds 
we  have  ever  used  for  horses  as  well  as 
cows.  I  am  feeding  about  40  to  50  pounds 
to  each  cow  per  day  and  nearly  as  much 
to  each  horse,  and  my  horses  have  never 
done  better  on  any  other  feed  than  they 
are  doing  now,  and  1  am  working  them 
bard,  plowing  and  harrowing  with  them 
every  day.  So  far,  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  silage.  It  is  a  good  feed  that 
we  can  raise  on  land  that  has  produced 
a  large  crop  of  wheat,  barley  or  oats  the 
same  year.  We  can  put  in  small  grain 
in  November.  December  and  January, 
harvest  the  grain  in  May  and  June,  then 
I 'tit  in  corn  and  fill  the  silos  in  October, 
thus  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  both  small 
grain  and  corn. 

•'Tthere  will  be  many  silots  built  in  this 
part  of  Arizona.  (Graham  Co.)  this  year 
as  people  come  from  all  parts  of  this 
valley  to  see  my  silo  and  examine  the 
silage,  ail  expressing  favorable  opinions." 

I  Of  course,  one  has  to  be  careful  about 
feeding  silage  to  horses;  it  must  be  free 
from  mold,  lresh  from  the  silo,  etc. 
Horses  are  more  liable  to  injury  than 
horned  stock. — Editor.  1 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 

Woodland,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlingi  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


Warranted  to  Civ  a  Satlaf  action. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  otber  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  ail 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Bheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  Invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  witn  fu  if  directions  for 
ts  use.  t  *->•  -. d  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  *  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland.  0, 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


JaaaaW^^m^AH    A  AV 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  ego  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  or  Hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Franelsco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  Htockmen  because  they 
give  better  reiiultM,  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


LIVE  ON 
LIVE  LAND 

When  you  buy  land  to  live  on  don"t 
buy  Rip  Van  Winkle  land.  Buy  land 
that  is  easily  worked — that  has  irri- 
gation water  throughout  the  entire 
year — that  will  work  for  you  46 
weeks  out  of  every  52.  That's  live 
land.  One  acre  of  live  land  is  as 
good  as  several  that  are  sleeping 
part  of  the  growing  season. 

FAIRMEAD  LANDS  ARE  LIVE 
LANDS — have  splendid  markets — 
very  healthfud  climate — unexcelled 
for  alfalfa  and  fruit — now  being  sold 
in  10,  20.  40-acre  tracts  on  easy 
terms  and  at  very  low  prices. 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address  to  the  owners.  Co- 
operative Land  *  Trust  Company. 
580    Murker    Btn  San  FranclNcn. 

receive  their  free  booklet  showing 
why  it  pays  to 

LIVE  AT 
FAIRMEAD 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(6.  7.  10,  12,  15,  20,  25,  40  H.P.) 

Embodying  all  the  name  implies. 
"SIMPLE" 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  on  kerosene  or 
distillate,  not  consuming  %  of  a  pint 
per  H.P.  hour. 

This  is  the  engine  that  you  have  long 
been  looking  for,  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  purchase  now.  You  can  purchase  a 
SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  by  paying  part 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  payments 
to  suit.  Better  order  now  and  make 
ready  for  the  NEW  YEAR. 

W.   W.  I'll  ICE. 

181-407  r.th  St..  San  Fraaelaco,  Cal. 

Sale  Agent  for  the  Starrett  Pump. 
Manufactured  for  deep  wells  up  to 
1000  ft.  lift.  Special  design  for  mines. 
Also,  small  pump  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, replacing  Wind  Mills.  See  dem- 
onstration at  above  address. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEV,  STRONG  A  CO., 
mi-urn  Crocker  Building,  San  Kraaiclaco. 
Kntahllxhnri  1  Rao 


PATENTS 


Unltfd  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SHORTHORN  SALE  AT  CHICAGO 

APRIL  4,  1913 

From  the  herd  of  D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

This  is  the  best  draft  of  Short-Horns  that  has  ever  been  sold  from  this  herd.  Amongst  the  lot  are  many  show  cattle,  the 
chief  attraction  being  the  Junior  Champion  heifer  at  the  last  International.  The  young  bulls  are  a  very  attractive  lot,  all 
being  of  the  richest  Scotch  breeding,  many  of  them  being  sired  by  Imported  Villager,  whose  get  stood  first  at  the  last 
Kansas  City  Royal  Show . 

Write   JOHN    GARDEN,  RAVENNA,  OHIO,  for  Catalogue. 
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DRIED  POTATOES  AS  STOCK 
FOOD. 


German  stockmen  are  using  dried  po- 
tatoes as  a  stock  food  with  the  best  kind 
of  results.  Similar  use  of  the  tubers 
might  be  fine  in  California,  especially 
when  we  have  a  big  surplus,  like  we  have 
this  year.  Then,  too,  potatoes  would 
balance  up  better  with  our  greatest 
roughage,  alfalfa,  than  any  other  food, 
and  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  market  if  a  lot  of  low-grade  potatoes 
could  be  disposed  of  with  fair  profit  as  a 
stock  food  instead  of  being  left  in  the 
ground  to  rot  or  sent  to  the  consumer 
for  as  much  as  could  be  gotten  for  them. 

The  way  they  do  it  in  Germany  the 
following  from  a  consular  report  will 
tell :  . 

"The  use  of  dried  potatoes  as  food  for 
cattle  arose  from  the  impossibility  of 
feeding  raw  potatoes  without  causing 
certain  forms  of  sickness.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  boil  large  quantities  with- 
out heavy  investment  for  specially  con- 
structed boiling  apparatus,  and  in  any 
event  raw  potatoes  can  be  preserved  dur- 
ing a  limited  time  only  and  are  subject 
td  deterioration  toward  spring,  sometimes 
being  a  total  loss.  These  several  incon- 
veniences are  avoided  by  drying  potatoes 
according  to  processes  which  apparently 
originated  in  1902.  By  feeding  swine  and 
sheep  with  six  different  kinds  of  dried 
potatoes  it  has  been  proved  that  the  food 
is  digestible." 

According  to  tests  made  by  the  Board 
of  German  Agriculturists,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  one-third  of  strengthen- 
ing food  generally  given  to  horses  in  the 
form  of  grain  could  be  replaced  by  dried 
potatoes  and  such  animals  would  be  kept 
id  excellent  condition.  In  two  out  of  four 
tests  with  horses  it  was  shown  that  dried 
potatoes  accelerated  the  shedding  and  re- 
gBowth  of  hair. 

The  results  of  favorable  tests  caused 
the  establishment  of  a  great,  many  po- 
tato-drying plants  doing  excellent  work. 


the  more  so  as  a  great  number  of  tech- 
nicians endeavored  in  the  meantime  to 
improve  the  method  of  manufacture. 


Man   

And  Beast 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  has  now 
been  refined  for  human  use.  Its 
penetrating:  power  quickly  re 
lieves  swellings,  sprains,  brui- 
ses and  all  forms  of  lameness 
)t  Is  just  what  you  need  around 
the  Louse.   Write  for  many  let- 
ters from  ust  ra  to  prove  Its 
effectiveness. 


ail  j .iirpo-ofa.mil  j 
liniment,  and  blTC 
found  it  to  da  all  jrwu 
tin.  in  aud  more." 


Kendall's 

 i  » 

Spavin  Cure 


For  Horses 
—And 
Refined 
"for 
Man 


— has  been  used  by  horse- 
men, veterinarians  and 
farmers  for  over  35  years. 
Its  worth  has  been  provrd,  for 
spavin,  splint,  curb,  ringbone  and 
the  many  other  hurts  that  come 
to  horses.  Read  this  letter  from 
John  Freezer.  Henryton,  Md. 
"I  recently  used  KenHair*  Spavin  Cure  on 
i  i-dI  i  that  has  been  kicked.  Before  I  had 
used  half  the  bottle  the  ewell- 
lg  was  all  gone  and  he  was 
.completely  cured.  1  also 
'tnd  It  good  for  bruises, 
,  sores,  burns  and  colds 
,  on  the  chest." 

^Get  Kendall's Spav. 
In  Cure    at  any 
druggist's.  For 
horses  91  bottle — 
6(5.  Refined,  for 
man.Mcts.— 8  for 
12.60.  "Treatise  on 
the  Horse"— Free— 
from  druggist,  or 
write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Fall*.  Vt.  O.S.A. 


COWS  OF  SPIRIT  ARE  DE- 
SIRABLE. 


To  the  Editor:  Note  article  of  J.  C. 
Loomis,  issue  of  March  1,  1913,  entitled 
"Holsteins  vs.  Jerseys."  We  have  handled 
both  breeds.  The  claim  that  the  Hol- 
steins are  quieter  dispositioned  is  far 
fetched.  Any  good  cow  has  a  nervous 
temperament.  Large  cattle  are  slower  of 
action  than  small,  the  same  with  horse 
breeds.  But  a  Holstein  will  resent  abuse 
quicker  than  a  Jersey,  and  when  she  does 
the  milker  will  go  to  the  wall,  where  he 
should,  or  out  of  the  barn.  A  dairyman 
who  will  abuse  his  own  cows  is  crazy,  and 
if  he  allows  the  hired  man  to  do  it  he  is 
a  coward. 

There  is  no  breed  that  responds  to 
proper  treatment  more  profitably  than 
the  Jersey,  nor  have  any  breeds  demon- 
strated that  they  will  produce  so  good  re- 
turns for  the  feed  consumed,  in  butter- 
tat.  The  dairy  farmer  has  his  feed  to 
market  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
The  Jersey  breed  will  do  it  if  handled  as 
any  cow  should  be.  "Wisconsin  Dairy 
Competition,"  page  271!,  of  the  same  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  has  a  very 
fair  statement  of  the  points  at  issue. 

Lock d'ord.  N.  H.  LOCKE. 


EYE  INJURY  OF  HORSE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
hurt  his  eye  in  the  stable.  The  injury  is 
on  the  eyebrow  above  the  upper  corner 
of  the  eye.  It  swelled  pretty  badly.  At 
first  I  steamed  it  with  hot  water  until 
the  sore  broke.  I  wash  it  with  warm 
water  twice  a  day,  but  the  matter  comes 
from  it  all  the  time.  The  eye  seems  to 
be  all  right,  and  is  not  sore.  What  should 
be  done  for  it?— E.  L.  R..  Santa  Ana. 

ANSWF.E  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  looks  like  an  injury  severe  enough 
to  destroy  the  (issue  underneath.  I 
would  advise  you  to  call  in  the  nearest 
qualified  veterinarian  to  cure  the  wound. 
1 1  is  more  than  likely  that  the  bone  is  ef- 
fected and  if  not  cared  for  may  affect  the 
eye. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


PIGS  LOSING  TAILS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  five  pigs,  17 
days  old,  and  when  they  were  farrowed 
they  had  rings  around  the  roots  of  their 
tails,  and  now  their  tails  are  dropping 
off.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  can  I 
do  for  them? — B.  0.,  Atwater. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  is  caused  by  interference  with 
circulation  before  birth.  Apply  Tinct. 
Iodine  around  the  affected  parts  once 
daily  and  if  it  shows  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment after  one  week  amputate. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


LEAKING  MILK. 


When  a  cow  leaks  milk  she  apparently 
is  doomed  to  keep  it  up  whenever  she  has 
a  full  udder  as  no  permanent  methods  of 
preventing  the  trouble  have  been  found. 
The  only  way  to  do  is  to  use  some 
mechanical  means  to  keep  the  milk  in. 
Possibly  the  most  convenient  method  is 
to  put  a  little  collodion  on  the  end  of  the 
teat  after  milking.  This  is  removed  be- 
fore starting  milking,  and  some  more  put 
on  when  the  milking  is  over.  Rubber 
bands  can  also  be  put  on,  fairly  tight, 
but  not  tight  enough  to  cause  discomfort 
to  the  cow.  Leaking  of  milk  is  caused 
by  rather  weak  muscles  in  the  teat  and 
there  is  apparently  no  known  means  of 
strengthening  these. 


WILIER  S  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 

=REGISTERED  JERSEYS- 
APRIL  3,  1913 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

33  head,  all  pure  breds,  comprising  12  Heifer  Calves,  7  two-year- 
old  Heifers,  14  Bull  Calves,  3  months  old. 

One  3-year-old  Bull,  Bonanza  Lad,  sired  by  the  Great  Gertie's 
Lad,  one  of  the  greatest  sires  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  young  stock  that  will  be  sold  have  been  recent  importations 
from  the  best  breeders  of  the  East. 

My  great  bull,  POLO  BLEAK  HOUSE,  is  the  best  bred  sire  now- 
living  and  is  bred  to  a  good  many  of  the  heifers  that  will  be  sold. 

All  stock  fullv  guaranteed. 


Lunch  served!  sale  under  cover. 

Conveyances  will  meet  the  morning  trains  from  north  and  south  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  bring  visitors  from  the  depot  to  the  ranch. 

Send  for  my  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  which  gives  pedigrees  of  stock 
to  be  sold,  also  pedigrees  and  photos  of  the  great  sires  and  dams  now  on  II i  1  - 
lier  Jersey  Farm. 

GERALD  O.  HILLIER,  Prop. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  MODESTO.     -      -      -     Stanislaus  County,  Cal. 
BENJ.  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer. 


Keep 
Cultivating 


To  get  more  out  of  "! 
every  acre,  to  get  it 
with  less  cost — that's 
the  farmer's  problem. 

The  progressive 
farmer  solves  it  by 
cultivating  —  cultivat- 
ing frequently — culti- 
vating all  the  time.  Cultivation  keeps  down  the  weeds 
— it  mulches  the  ground  and  prevents  water  losses. 

The  way  to  cultivate  it  is  with  a 

Rumely  Toe-Hold  Tractor 

It  will  work  close  up  under  the  trees — will  go  wherever 
a  team  will  go.  The  Toe-Hold  means  the  grip  of  ' the 
tractor  wheel.  It  s  built  like  a  horse's  hoof — grips,  doesn't 
pack — leaves  the  soil  ridged.  It's  as  handy  as  a  light 
horse,  as  powerful  as  many  horses. 

It  will  bring  profit  to  you.  With  the  Toe-Hold  you  can 
keep  cultivating,  and  that  brings  dollars.  The  man  with 
orchards  or  vineyards  needs  one  badly — any  moderate 
sized  farm  will  keep  one  busy — it  will  do  every  kind  of 
belt  or  field  work. 

Start  cultivating  and  start  it  right.  Use  the  Toe-Hold  —  the  California 
tractor  made  right  here  in  this  State.  Formerly  known  as  the  Johnston 
Tractor. 

Write  and  asfa  us  about  it,  also  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated  ) 

Power -Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles     Portland     Spokane  Pocatello 

or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office)  454V 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    up        -        -  $0,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000.01)0.(1(1 


Total   $11,000,000,110 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account*. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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Conditions  for  Profitable  Geese 

Raising. 


]  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubaj.  Pkkss  by 
Susan  Swaysguod.  | 

The  goose,  like  the  turkey,  is  most 
;irofitable  fowl  when  it  is  given  plenty 
of  room.  This  is  not  becausce  the  goose 
is  a  great  rambler,  but  because  it  will 
when  given  range  pick  up  most  of  its 
living.  While  they  cannot  be  advantage- 
ously kept  in  close  confinement,  they 
are  easily  fenced  and  kept  in  bounds.  If 
given  a  small  pasture  where  they  can 
^raze  and  get  water,  stock  geese  will  be 
very  little  trouble.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
of  anything  in  live  stock  that  will  do 
well  on  as  little  care  as  geese.  Why 
-:eese  are  not  kept  in  larger  numbers 
on  this  coast  I  do  not  know,  for  where- 
ever  there  are  Jewish  people  there  is 
always  good  sale  for  them.  But  the 
supply  is  certainly  small. 

Green  geese  can  be  fed  and  gotten 
ready  for  market  at  a  cost,  say  from 
<>  to  8  cents  a  pound,  where  everything 
in  the  way  of  food  must  be  bought,  much 
less  if  they  can  have  pasture.  Consider- 
ing they  will  weigh  from  9  to  12  pounds 
at  10  weeks  of  age,  I  really  don't  under- 
stand why  more  of  them  are  not  raised. 
From  my  little  experience  with  geese  last 
year,  I  should  say  it  would  pay  much 
better  to  sell  at  10  weeks  old  than  to  keep 
until  mature,  unless  they  can  be  turned 
out  on  land  that  is  worthless. 

At  10  weeks  my  goslings  weighed  10VL> 
pounds  each,  but  I  kept  them  all  summer 
and  had  to  feed  them  once  a  day.  But  1 
will  say  that  no  better  kind  of  live  stock 
I  ever  kept  were  so  docile  and  easily 
kept  in  bounds. 

I  did  not  pluck  them,  but  they  per- 
formed that  duty  for  themselves,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  me  even  if  I  did  lose 
the  feathers.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  plucking,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  cruel;  true  they  pluck  themselves, 
but  let  me  add  they  only  pull  feathers 


S.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   Is  thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEIMIICH    POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cnl„ 
San  Lola  Oblwpo  County. 


1  j^j^^^p)  Hl'aC 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pulleis  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  KlemlnK  Avf„  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  it. -it.  r  than  all 
the  rest,  becau.xp  we  have  Better  Stoek 
and  Better  ICuiiipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Sertlee. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  I>.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal, 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
JaEtf  count  of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  bo  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

y  Box  *  .    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


that  are  loose,  and  the  pulling  does  not 
hurt,  while  we,  when  we  pluck  for  feath- 
ers, pull,  hurt  or  no  hurt.  I  have  heard 
geese  set  up  unearthly  yells  at  picking 
time  in  the  old  country,  and  I  am  sure  if 
it  did  not  hurt  they  would  not  make  such 
a  noise. 

Almost  any  kind  of  shelter  will  do  for 
breeding  stock,  and  very  low  fences  will 
keep  them  in. 

Kkkihno  Brkedi.no  Gkkse.  (Wilbur.). — 
"Turn  out  on  pasture  from  June  until 
fall;  feed  no  grain  while  grass  is  avail- 
able, then  feed  lightly  of  oats  and  whole 
corn.  After  February  1,  give  a  full  ra- 
tion— a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  shorts, 
beef  scrap,  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips  in 
the  morning  and  whole  grain  in  the  af- 
ternoon." 

FE»:niM;  BaWOM  Qkbsb.  (Newman.)  — 
"They  must  have  a  pasture  where  from 
early  spring  they  will  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  grass,  clover  or  other,  need- 
ing little  if  any  grain,  and  thriving  well. 
Do  not  feed  much  corn  in  winter,  as  it 
makes  them  too  fat.  The  way  I  feed 
is  this — I  take  some  boxes  about  8  inches 
deep  and  put  grain  in  them.  These  are 
placed  in  the  pasture  away  from  other 
fowls.  One  need  not  be  careful  in  feed- 
ing as  is  the  case  with  other  poultry,  as 
you  cannot  spoil  their  appetite.  And  by 
putting  boxes  of  oats  and  barley  in  the 
runs,  they  get  a  good  run  and  light  feed, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  overfeeding." 

As  the  above  authorities  are  eastern 
breeders  we  must  remember  that  instead 
of  February  1,  we  should  begin  at  least 
one  month  earlier,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
say  two  months,  making  it  December  to 
commence  feed  for  eggs.  You  will  notice 
that  corn  is  not  in  favor  with  the  breed- 
ers, so  beware  of  it  on  this  coast.  Oats 
and  barley  are  better  because  not  so  fat- 
tening. 

Hatching  Goslings. — It  will  be  found 
best  to  keep  the  geese  laying  by  taking 
all  eggs  away  and  hatching  with  hens. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  hatching  goose 
eggs  in  an  incubator  has  not  so  far  been 
satisfactory.  But  any  good  setting  hen 
will  do  to  hatch  with  the  trouble  that 
comes  at  hatching  time.  Last  year  I  set 
a  buff  orphington  hen  with  five  goose 
eggs  and  when  they  hatched  she  stamped 
on  them  and  killed  every  one.  Next 
time  I  will  know  enough  to  take  them 
away  and  wrap  up  in  a  moist  flannel  cloth 
and  finish  the  hatch  somewhere  around 
the  kitchen  stove. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  30  days,  and 
usually  hens  are  tired  out  by  that  time, 
so  I  think  the  goslings  can  be  handled 
better  after  they  once  chip,  unless  one 
has  very  quiet  hens  that  can  be  trusted. 
Mine  was  a  young  hen. 

Warmth  is  very  necessary  to  the  little 
birds  after  they  are  hatched,  the  first 
24  hours  give  no  food  or  water,  but  keep 
them  warm  either  under  good  quiet  hens 
or  in  a  small  box  that  they  cannot  get 
out  of.  An  old  flannel  cloth  will  be  found 
good  to  wrap  them  in. 

As  chilling  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
where  you  can  look  after  them  in  cases 
of  change  of  weather,  just  for  a  week  or 
10  days.  After  that  they  will  be  stronger 
and  will  stand  it  better.  But  they  are 
very  susceptable  to  cold  while  very  young. 
Until  you  can  trust  them  to  run  at  liberty 
it  is  best  to  confine  them  in  small  runs 
that  can  be  moved,  and  always  put  a  box 
for  shelter  along  with  it. 

Now  as  to  feeding,  if  you  can  put  them 
on  a  nice  alfalfa  patch  for  the  first  week 
you  need  not  feed  but  little  else.  I  fed 
bread  soaked  in  milk  and  rolled  oats  for 
a  few  days,  then  I  turned  them  out  in 


the  garden  and  they  pulled  all  the  little 
tender  weeds  as  fast  as  they  came  up. 
Alons  with  grazing  I  fed  them  twice  a 
day  as  long  as  they  would  eat  it,  and 


changed  the  feed  to  suit  their  growth. 

Sloppy  food  is  not  good  for  them  so  all 
mashes  must  be  made  just  as  you  would 
for  chickens.    If  they  are  to  be  fattened 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal  Oyater  Shell 

Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Af  k   our  dealer,  or 
write  ut,  lending 
his  name. 


Ask  na 
about  the 

"C.  E.  Fa" 

POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.         Los  Angeles, 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

BUGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  In  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  76 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  ALL  BnEEDS. 
BUFE  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — nHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
EGGS  at  J6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  cniCKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


.t  r.i 


OOD 


GUARANTEE 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Keg- 
ulator.  Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  wc  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
wc  authorize  ourdealerto 
promptly  refund  yourmoney. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

liuu'l  Blare  your  order  for  ealclu  or  hn  i  rli  i  tig  egp  before 
you  hear  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  slock  and  low  price*.  <  iliincil  are  sure  to 

be  of  vital  Interest  to  >  ou. 

Wrlle  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet:  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated ) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Night  Scene  knowing  I 
Old  about  an  *renh. 


1U  I  m> 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  6tove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  UKVOI.ITTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  Invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil, 
and,  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood- 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

s  Live  Agents  wanted  In  every  state  and 
county  In  the  United  States. 


March  15,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  nock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Aritler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS— 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
,  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS— Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal.  g  

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  or  Indian 
Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1  per  setting  of  13. 
Toulouse  Geese,  $1  per  5.  Pearl  Guinea, 
$1  per  15.  Bronze  Turkey,  $1.50  per  11. 
F.  Sewell  Brown,  Newark,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5V2-'b.  can,  50c. 
2% -lb.  can,  25c. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel?  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack^ 
son,  Oroville,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
ery, Box  29,  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St..  Fresno. 


at  10  weeks  old,  of  course,  you  will  have 
to  feed  from  the  start,  but  keep  them  in 
good  succulent  green  feed  as  long  as  you 
can.  Then,  when  they  are  confined  for 
the  finishing  they  will  make  rapid 
growth.  Newman  says,  "To  fatten — after 
6  weeks,  half  bran,  half  corn  meal,  do 
not  feed  it  sloppy  and  never  allow  them 
to  go  to  water  until  fully  feathered." 
To  this  I  would  add  10  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap  for  I  never  missed  one  meal  that 
mine  did  not  get  beef  scrap,  and  they 
sure  did  grow. 

Up  to  date,  March  3,  my  two  geese 
raised  last  year  have  laid  22  eggs,  and  are 
still  busy,  how  many  more  I  will  get  I 
do  not  know,  but  although  yarded  in 
quite  a  small  enclostfre,  they  are  doing 
well,  and  are  healthy  as  any  geese  can 
well  be.  I  am  more  in  love  with  geese 
than  ever  as  they  are  practically  no 
trouble  at  all. 


EGG  MEN  ELIMINATE  MIDDLE- 
MEN. 


A  handbill  containing  the  following  that 
has  been  circulating  in  San  Francisco 
will  explain  itself:  "Notice!  Cheaper 
Eggs!  The  Associated  Petaluma  Egg 
Ranchers  have  finally  concluded  to  save 
you  the  expense  of  the  commission  men's 
and  storekeepers'  profits  and  sell  you 
their  own  produced  eggs  direct  from  their 
own  ranches,  which  will  be  delivered 
daily  to  1080  McAllister  street,  near  Web- 
ster. All  eggs  guaranteed  to  be  abso- 
lutely fresh.  Cal!  and  be  convinced.  The 
Associated  Petaluma  Egg  Ranchers,  1080 
McAllister  street.    Opens  March  3,  1913." 

That  plan  does  two  things  at  least;  it 
increases  the  use  of  eggs  by  attracting 
people's  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  get  nice  fresh  eggs  direct  from  the 
producer  with  no  unfair  profit  between 
hen  and  ultimate  consumer.  Likewise,  it 
gives  all  the  margin  there  is  between 
price  to  producer,  which  is  about  16  cents 
just  now,  and  price  to  consumer,  about 
22 V..  cents  as  an  average,  to  defra/  ex- 
penses or  go  to  either  producer  of  con- 
sumer. Just  how  much  margin  there  is 
left  over  between  the  two  after  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  is  another  question. 

Likewise  the  egg  men  have  been  given 
another  opportunity  to  knock  out  the  mid- 
dleman, who  gets  the  brunt  of  the  blame 
as  a  rule  and  deserves  the  least,  that  is 
in  the  bay  cities  for  eggs  and  dairy  pro 
duce,  the  commission  man,  the  wholesaler. 
All  the  eggs,  practically  speaking,  that  go 
to  San  Francisco  go  to  members  of  the 
Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Exchange,  in 
which  the  price  is  determined  by  actual 
sales  between  members.  Poultrymen 
from   Petaluma   recently   met  with  the 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  vour  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for'  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.    L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED— The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


Don't  Make  a  Mistake ! 

REMEMBER,  there  is  but  one  Jubilee  Incubator. 
Our  customers  say  that  there  is  but  ONE  Incubator, 
the  "JUBILEE." 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  we  have  to  say. 
It's  Free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


members  of  the  Exchange  for  a  confer- 
ence lasting  several  hours,  and  were  in- 
vited to  become  members  of  the  Exchange, 
where  they  could  sell  their  eggs  without 
consigning  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  sales 
make  the  quotation,  and  the  quotation 
makes  the  price  to  the  retailer,  which 
is  1  to  1%  cents  a  dozen,  30  to  45  cents 
a  case,  depending  upon  whether  eggs  are 
high  or  low.  This  would  permit  the  pro- 
ducers to  keep  the  prices  as  near  what 
hey  ought  to  be  as  supply  and  demand 
would  permit.  However,  we  think  more 
benefit  would  come  in  cutting  out  the  re- 
tailer than  in  any  other  way;  that  the 
first  thing  spoken  of,  if  well  managed, 
would  have  most  effect  in  helping  matters. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.   


The  ranchers  of  the  Durham  section, 
Butte  county,  state  that  the  acreage  to 
rain  will  be  25%  less  than  in  the  past. 
The  decrease  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  but  this  year  it  is  especially  notice- 
able, due  to  the  great  cutting  up  of  large 
tracts  for  fruit. 


WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — A  good  lath-house  man  who 
understands  propagating  acacias,  euca- 
lyptus, etc.  A  good  proposition  for  the 
right  man.  KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  P.O. 
Box  604,  Fresno,  Cal. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  JAPANESE  citrus  cul- 
tuiist  desires  a  position  in  citrus  nursery 
or  to  take  care  citrus  orchard  in  northern 
citrus  bolt,  viz.:  Butte,  Glenn,  Sonoma  or 
Placer  county  district.  Have  experience 
in  southern  and  central  citrus  belt  of  Cali- 
fornia and  also  citrus  belt  of  southern 
Texas.  Have  references.  M.  Yagi,  1825 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO..  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 


DAIRYMEN  GETTING  RICH. 


FREE    FEED   AND   COWS    PAY    $10  TO 
$15  MONTH. 


Never  an  opportunity  like  this  before — 
free  pasture,  cows  on  butter-fat  payments 
without  a  cent  cash;  land  that  will  pay 
for  itself  in  two  crops,  sold  on  8  years' 
time,  and  only  1/10  cash. 

Dairymen  feeding  practically  no  hay 
right  in  mid-winter — using  free  pasture. 
Income  from  cows  clear  profit.  Many 
herds  running  $10  to  $12  per  month  per 
cow;  some  cows  as  high  as  $15  to  $25  per 
month  each. 

All  the  cows  you  can  handle  on  butter- 
fat  payments.  You  select  and  bargain  for 
yor  own  cows — we  put  up  the  money. 

Best  irrigation  project  in  California  and 
prettiest  place  to  live. 

One  district  where  there  was  no  short- 
age of  water  last  year.    Gravity  system. 

Alfalfa,  10  tons  per  acre — that's  why 
more  cows  can  be  kept  per  acre  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States. 

No  better  fruit  district  anywhere. 

Fine  vegetable  soil — silt  loam  20  feet 
deep. 

Land  only  $73  to  $150  per  acre  with 
water  right. 

Choice    tracts    going    fast    and  getting 
scarce — all  sold  out  within  60  days. 
Come  at  once,  or  write  today. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY, 
Los  Molinos,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  Byron  Jackson  5-inch  ver- 
tical pump;  state  condition  and  price.  P.  O. 
Box  .38,  Linden,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SACKS  WANTED — Farmers,  stockmen, 
get  the  most  for  your  sacks.  Send  sample 
by  parcels  post  if  possible.  Agents  wanted. 
H.  EPSTEIN  BAG  CO.,  3176  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 


J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

Thoroughbred  Hoganized  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  six  weeks  old  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Write  for  prices  on  pullets  of  other  breeds. 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.,  257  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14 — 8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  with  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5 — 10  H.P.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy- 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD,  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


MOUNTAIN  GROWN  BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red  raspberries,  12c  each;  $2.50  a  hundred. 
Strawberries,  $1  a  hundred;  $4.50  a  thou- 
sand.   J.  M.  MOORE,  Inwood,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

FOR  SALE— 1000  Cal.  Black  Walnut 
Seedlings,  3  to  6  ft.,  2  years  old;  8c.  3257 
Galindo  st.,  off  Fruitvale  ave.,  Fruitvale. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice. 


SMALL  RANCHES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


TRUCK  FARMS 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


WALNUT  GROVES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


COUNTRY  HOMES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


SUBURBAN  LOTS 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 

CHICKEN  RANCHES 

Along  line  new  O.  &  A.  Electric  Railway. 
Regular  trains  running  in  March. 


All  within  commuting  distance  of  Oakland. 
Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco. 

Thousand  will  have  small  farms  and  grow 
just  what  the 
Market  demands. 


THINK  OF  THIS. 


San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berke- 
ley, Piedmont,  Claremont,  Melrose,  Fitch- 
burg,  Richmond;  in  fact,  all  the  bay 
cities  for  a 

MARKET 
ONE  MILLION  PEOPLE 


At  your  door  who  do  not  produce  anything, 
but  who  are 


CONSUMERS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  land  to  own. 

The  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  Rail- 
way announce  that  they  will  begin  the 
running  of  their  trains  on  regular  sched- 
ule next  month  (March,  1913)  direct  from 
the  Key  Route  Mole  to  Lafayette,  Walnut 
Creek,  Concord — through  the  beautiful  Mt. 
Diablo  Country. 


Thousands  will  make  this  beautiful 
country  their  future  home  and  keep  their 
positions  in  the  city. 

Thousands  will  farm  small  ranches  and 
have  this  wonderful  market  within  one 
hour's  ride. 


Tt's  just  what  you  want. 
Just  where  you  want  it. 


Take  our  advice. 
If  you  want  something  that's  right, 
Go  and  see  this  country — 
GO  NOW. 


Information  gladly  furnished. 

Address:    R.  N.  BNRGESS  COMPANY, 
Branch  Office:  734  Market  St.. 

1528  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Chicken  lecture:    You  are  cordially  invited 
to  come  to  a  lecture  on  chicken  raising 
at  our  office,  734  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisro.  Monday,  March  3rd.  8  P  M. 
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Bats  as  Desirable  Citizens. 


By  Joseph  Grin.nkii. 

The  im|»oi  tant  bearing  of  bird-life  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  community  is  fortun- 
ately now  widely  realized.  Students  of 
economic  ornithology  have  established 
the  value  of  birds  in  checking  the  undue 
increase  of  insect  pests  in  so  many  cases 
that  the  general  proposition  is  accepted 
by  nearly  everyone  at  all  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  Yet  this  ap- 
preciation of  "the  real  value  of  birds  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  has  only 
come  within  a  very  few  years.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  some  ten  years  ago  that  the 
first  general  laws  were  passed  in  the  state 
o!'  California  protecting  insectivorous  and 
other  beneficial  or  harmless  birds  from 
wanton  destruction. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  call   attention   to  another  group  of 


We  have  in  the  State  of  California  26 
species  of  bats,  as  against  530  of  birds. 
It  is  seldom  that  more  than  four  species 
of  bats  are  to  be  found  in  any  one  locality. 
Kut  in  point  of  numbers  of  individuals 
there  is  a  marvelously  large  population, 
more  particularly  in  the  foothill  regions 
and  interior  valleys.  Those  of  us  who 
have  made  it  our  business  to  look  for 
these  animals  at  dusk,  night  after  night, 
and  in  very  many  parts  of  the  State,  have 
little  hesitation  in  placing  the  total  census 
of  bats,  at  least  in  favored  localities  (that 
is,  where  they  find  suitable  food  in  abun- 
dance) at  approximately  that  of  the  in- 
sectivorous portion  of  the  bird  population. 

And  this  is  the  fact  of  paramount 
economic  importance:  that  all  of  the 
species  of  bats  inhabiting  California  are 
wholly  insectivorous.   As  far  as  is  known 


PACIFIC  PALLID  BAT  (Antrozous  paUidus  pacificus),  a  species  common  in 
southern  and*  west-central  California.  It  feeds  on  boring  beetles,  Jerusalem 
crickets,  tomato-worm  moths  and  other  harmful  insects. 


animals  which  all  the  evidence  now  at 
hand  appears  to  establish  as  deserving  of 
just  as  much  consideration  as  the  most 
beneficent  of  the  birds.  This  group  com- 
prises the  mammalian  order  Chiroptera, 
commonly  known  as  bats.  The  scientific 
name  just  given  signifies  literally  "hand- 
wings";  and  the  group,  among  fur-bearing 
animals,  is  unique  in  the  high  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  flight. 

The  organs  of  flight  are  the  arms,  with 
their  elongated  finger  bones,  between 
which  and  the  body  is  stretched  the  thin, 
membrane-like,  two-layered  skin  which  in 
its  entirety  gives  the  proper  supporting 
and  propelling  surface  for  locomotion 
through  air. 

In  the  experience  of  the  average  citizen 
a  bat  is  an  animal  rarely  encountered, 
then  only  to  be  destroyed  or  driven  from 
the  room  into  which  it  may  have  ventured 
of  an  evening  through  an  open  window. 
A  prevailing  prejudice  against  bats, 
amounting  with  some  people  to  an  almost 
superstitious  dread,  has  grown  up  with 
our  race,  possibly  because  the  little  beasts 
are  veritable  imps  of  darkness.  For,  so 
different  from  the  warblers  and  swallows 
and  sparrows,  which  love  the  sunshine, 
all  bats  are  nocturnal,  or  at  best  venture 
forth  from  their  daytime  retreats  only 
after  the  sun  has  set  and  dusk  of  evening 
is  well  on  its  way  toward  complete  dark- 
ness. 


at  the  present  time,  not  one  morsel  of 
food  other  than  insects  is  gathered  or 
eaten  by  our  bats.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
of  the  Old  World  species  of  bats  which 
eat  fruit  and  thus  inflict  severe  injury  to 
certain  crops.  But  luckily  our  country 
has  not  been  invaded  by  these,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,  unless  some  foolish  person 
purposely  introduces  them,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  English  Sparrow  and  Starling. 

As  above  intimated,  bats  seek  the  most 
secluded  retreats  in  which  to  pass  the 
day.  Some  species  hide  away  singly  or  in 
pairs,  in  crevices  of  rocks  or  knotholes  of 
trees,  or  even  hang  by  their  feet  from 
twigs  among  tufts  of  dense  foliage  in 
trees  or  bushes.  Other  species,  some- 
tinges  two  or  more  of  a  kind  together,  con- 
gregate in  numbers  in  caves,  or  old  mine 
or  water  tunnels,  often  in  barn  lofts,  gar- 
rets or  church  steeples,  and  not  infre- 
quently behind  shutters  or  signboards 
against  the  walls  of  buildings. 

If  the  rendezvous  is  particularly  favor- 
able, such  as  a  deep  cave  or  a  dark  and 
deserted  barn  loft,  the  bats  may  convene 
in  vast  numbers,  issuing  each  evening  at 
dusk  in  an  almost  continuous  stream  for 
many  minutes,  as  they  depart  to  forage 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Occasion- 
ally a  colony  of  bats  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  walls  or  attic  of  an  unoccu- 
pied dwelling:  in  one  case  I  knew  of,  a 


You  get  your  money's 
worth  in  this  telephone 

One  hundred  cents  value  for  every  dollar 
it  costs  you — that  is  what  you  get  with  a 
Western  Electric  Telephone.  Beneath 
its  attractive  exterior  is  sound  wood,  pure 
metal  and  honest  workmanship.  Its  per- 
fect «electrical  design  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  world-famed  Bell  Telephone — the 
recognized  standard. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  a 

MtsUrnEhctrfc 

Rural  Telephone 

will  always  carry  your  voice  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  rain  or  shine  —  night  or  day. 
In  case  of  fire,  sickness  in  your  family  or 
injury  co  your  live  stock — or  when  dol- 
lars depend  upon  your  getting  market 
information  quickly — these  are  times 
when  you  will  appreciate  the  always  re- 
liable Western  Electric  Telephone. 


Get  our  illustrated  book  No.  77 
telephones.     Write  today. 


on 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Boston  Savannah  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Oakland 

Philadelphia  Richmond  Minneapolis  Omaha  l.os  Angeles 

Buffalo  Dallas  St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Pittsburgh  Houston  Indianapolis  Denver  Portland 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Salt  Lake  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


WHERE  Ml  MIA  chow*  Tin:  DAIRY  GOES 

=  ALFALFA  = 


Twelve  tons  of  alfalfa  an  acre  grew  on  Rivet-garden  Farms  last  year,  with- 
out irrigation.  Besides,  two  month?  of  good  pasture.  This  kind  of  farm 
soon  pays  for  itself.  Farm  a  farm  that  pays  to  farm.  The  soil  is  especially 
good  for  prunes,  pears,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  hops,  sugar  beets  and  truekgardening. 
In  a  word,  it  is  river  sediment  land,  and  that  means  the  best. 

Rivcrgardcn  Farms 

21  miles  along  the  Sacramento  River  near  Woodland.  The  soil  is  river 
sediment,  which  is  known  to  all  farmers  as  the  richest  and  the  kind  that  pays 

best  to  farm. 

It  is  all  sub-irrigated  and  averages  35  feet  deep. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  so  you  may  pay  for  it  out  of  the  crops.  Write  us  for 
complete  information. 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 


DEPT.  I..  28  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


*  \  \    I'll  \M  IS(  () 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays.  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter.  2V4  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2  V4  ft.  deep. 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Mnln  St.,  Stockton,  Cnl. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  RUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameato,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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church,  in  another  a  schoolhouse.  In 
such  cases  considerable  annoyance  is 
caused  by  the  rather  penetrating  odor 
which  comes  from  the  mass  of  excrement 
accumulated  beneath  the  bat-roost,  espe- 
cially during  damp  weather.  In  some 
species  the  bats  themselves  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  This  is  notably  true  of 
the  Mexican  Free-tailed  bat  (Nyctinomus) 
which  is  plentiful  throughout  west-central 
and  southern  California. 

As  for  the  actual  numbers  of  bats  in  any 
one  area,  there  is  great  variability,  doubt- 
less for  some  such  reasons  as  govern  the 
abundance  of  birds.  I  feel  fairly  sure  that 
in  certain  orchard  districts  in  Los  An- 
gelesJ  comity  and  in  Madera  and  Kern 
counties,  there  were  at  the  time  of  ob- 
servation fully  two  to  the  acre  flying 
about,  some  close  to  the  ground,  others 
high  overhead.  This  would  make  over 
1200  bats  to  the  square  mile,  or  ten  mil- 
lion in  an  area  equal  to  Kern  county. 

It  is  obviously  much  more  difficult  to 
estimate  population  with  bats  than  with 
birds.  A  single  colony  of  several  hun- 
dred bats  may  forage  out  over  miles  of 
territory  each  evening,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation per  acre  or  square  mile  is  not  to  be 
determined  from  this  basis  with  anything 
near  accuracy.  Then,  too,  some  species 
do  not  venture  abroad  until  it  is  too  dark 
too  see  them.  But  to  the  sensitive  ear, 
the  presence  of  bats  in  various  directions 
gives  some  clue  to  abundance.  The  voices 
of  bats  are  to  be  heard  all  night  long 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Like  the 
insect-eating  birds,  most  of  our  bats  mi- 
grate to  the  southward  for  the  winter 
season,  though,  as  with  birds  again,  we 
have  at  least  two  species,  the  Red  and 
Hoary  bats,  which  visit  us  from  the  north 
for  the  winter. 

But  what  of  the  value  of  bats?  If  we 
closely  examine  a  sample  from  the  heap 
of  excrement  beneath  a  bat-roost  we  find 
it  to  consist  of  a  dense  mass  of  finely 
broken  pieces  of  the  hard  parts  of  in- 
sects. Observations  upon  bats  foraging 
around  electric  lights,  where  they  are 
commonly  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  cities, 
show  that  the  insects  caught  are  not 
swallowed  whole,  but  that  the  wings  and 
legs  are  bitten  off  by  the  bat  and  only 
the  body  eaten.  The  bats  are  able  to 
handle  their  prey  wholly  with  their  lips, 
tongue  and  lancet  teeth,  and  so  they  de- 
vour their  captures  while  in  full  flight. 
I  have  often  seen  the  detached  wings  of 
a  moth  come  floating  slowly  to  earth, 
while  the  voracious  bat  flitted  on. 

In  one  case  I  knew  of  a  colony  of  Pa- 
cific Pallid  Bats  ( Antrosous)  occupied  a 
barn-loft.  The  floor  beneath  was  strewn 
each  morning  with  wings  and  other  hard 
parts  of  beetles,  sphinx-moths,  katydids, 
and  Jerusalem  crickets  (Stenopelmatus). 
The  latter  element  in  the  bill  of  fare  was 
rather  astonishing  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  insects  are  wingless, 
and  so  must  have  been  caught  upon  the 
ground,  on  which  they  come  out  at  night 
and  take  their  ungainly  way.  As  far  as 
I  have  observed,  the  above-named  species 
of  bat  is  the  only  one  which  carries  the 
captured  prey  to  its  roost  to  devour  at 
leisure. 

The  senses  of  bats  are  specialized  along 
one  particular  line — hearing.  This  sense 
of  hearing  (or  feeling  of  air  vibrations) 
resides  in  the  enormously  developed  ears, 
which  in  some  species  meet  in  a  sort  of 
hood  over  the  face  in  front.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  the  eyes  serve  as  nothing  more 
than  indicators  between  daylight  and 
darkness — not  to  distinguish  objects.  Yet 
the  fact  that  a  given  species  of  bat  will 
appear  abroad  at  a  certain  time  almost 
to  the  minute  each  evening  shows  that 
they  can  appreciate  light  intensity  within 
a  very  narrow  range. 

We  can  be  pretty  sure,  then,  that  bats 
hunt  their  insect  food  by  sound.  Even 
the  wing-strokes  of  a  tiny  miller  must 
be  distinctly  audible  to  the  bat  which 


snaps  it  up  so  unerringly.  And  the 
droning  of  a  June  beetle  must  sound  to 
the  bat  as  penetrating  as  the  roar  of  a 
bi-plane  motor  does  to  us.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  what  bats  perceive 
sounds  of  rap'dity  in  vibration  far  be- 
yond what  we  can  detect.  In  fact,  the 
ordinary  conversational  notes  of  certain 
bats  are  so  shrill  and  attenuated  as  to  be 
altogether  unperceived  by  some  persons, 
and  painful  to  others. 

Our  bats  vary  much  in  size  among  the 
different  species.  The  largest  is  the 
Mastiff  Bat  (Eumops)  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  can  cope  with  the  largest 
insect  that  flies.  Eumops  has  a  body 
length  of  6Vi  inches,  and  a  stretch  of 
wings  of  21  inches.  Then  there  are  the 
little  pipistrelles  (Pipistrellus  Hesperus) 
— bats  that  "pipe  to  the  stars" — which 
are  only  2%  inches  long,  with  a  wing- 
stretch  of  7  inches.  These  little  fellows 
doubtless  choose  the  smaller  moths  and 
beetles  adapted  in  size  to  their  lesser 
equipment. 

Unfortunately  no  detailed  study  has 
yet  been  made  of  the  food  of  bats,  as 
there  has  in  the  case  of  birds.  But 
enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain 
that  vast  quantities  of  night-flying  in- 
sects are  destroyed  by  the  bats  every 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  further  obvious 
that  the  species  of  insects  thus  affected 
by  the  bats  are  not  at  all  the  same  as 
those  combated  by  the  diurnal  birds. 
Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  bats  are 
complementary  in  their  relation  to  in- 
sect repression,  to  the  role  played  by 
birds  in  the  daytime. 

Accumulations  of  bat  excrement  have 
been  found  in  caves,  of  such  large  extent 
that  it  has  been  mined  and  sold  as  fer- 
tilizer of  high  value.  Think  of  what 
myriads  of  insects  are  represented  hi 
such  deposits!  A  colony  of  bats  in  a 
farming  district  should  be  appraised  as 
an  asset.  It  should  be  made  unlawful  to 
disturb  them. 

1  know  of  one  case  where1  a  colony  of 
bats  had  taken  possession  of  a  school 
housp.  The  odor,  and  the  distracting 
mitty  squeakings  of  the  bats  branded 
them  as  a  nuisance.  The  remedy  put 
into  effect  by  a  neighbor  was  fumiga- 
tion with  sulphur.  After  this  treatment 
the  walls  were  partly  removed  and  a 
"wagon-load  of  bats  was  hauled  away." 

What  a  destruction  of  valuable  pro- 
perty! Had  the  people  only  waited  until 
after  dark  some  night,  after  the  bats  had 
Hit  for  their  evening  of  insect  gathering, 
and  then  boarded  up  all  the  entrances  to 


BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED  % 


SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 
15  LBS. 


which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc. 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  i  n  stock. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and  we  will 
advise  name  and  address  of  nearest  denier  to  you 
and  give  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Dostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

144  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


the  wall-space,  the  animals  would  doubt 
less  have  found  refuge  in  some  unobjec- 
tionable place  in  the  vicinity,  and  would 
have  continued  their  nightly  benefactions. 

By  the  farmer  of  intelligence  bats 
should    be    looked    upon    not    as  ugly 


"vermin,"  but  as  valuable  helpers.  Ti 
do  not  harbor  bed-bugs,  but  make  way 
with  destructive  insect  pests.    They  work 
the  night  shift. 

Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  March  10,  1913. 


Quick 


If  you  would  have  a  power  that  will  do 
what  you  want  it  to  do  instantly  and 

effectively  you  should  use  "Pacific  Ser- 

•  >> 
vice. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  quick,  clean,  econom- 
ical. You  can  start  it  going  in  a  second 
and  stop  it  in  the  same  length  of  time — 
just  by  a  twitch  of  a  switch. 

Why  not  install  it  on  the  farm  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  its  use  gives  r 

Let  us  tell  you  how  it  can  be  made  to  lighten 
your  work. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1  1,2  J,  4,  6, 8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

TUC  U/ATFRI  flfl  RflY  's  P°smve'y  ,ne  Des'  engine  for  run- 
I  iIl  YlH  I  CllLUU'DU  I  ning  machinery  such  as  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  grindstones,  cream  separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc.,  etc.   Further  information  free 
on  request. 


rnrr    OATAI  flfi   ^  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  de- 

rnLL  uMIHLUU  scription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — 
shows  you — in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today— NOW.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


With  Ring  Oiler  Bearings,  Elbow,  Two  Bearings, 
Large  Throat. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  easier  than  running  a  "NATIONAL." 

Illustration  shows  a  new  centrifugal  pump  which  we  have  had  built 
to  our  own  specifications.  This  pump  has  many  features  not  found  in 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  construction — thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


M|siKe$20000-0rTior4e  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      -     Box  412.  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Live  Stock  Markets. 

A  big  price  for  cattle  was  received  last 
week  by  John  Matthews  of  Topo,  Monte- 
rey county.  Matthews  shipped  226  head 
to  the  Western  Meat  Co.,  receiving  7  cents 
per  pound  for  the  same,  netting  $17,000 
for  the  lot. 

l'p  in  Portland  last  week  receipts  were 
much  more  liberal  than  in  the  few  weeks 
before,  and  the  prices  were  less  steady 
as  a  result,  although  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Steers,  prime,  went  at  about 
$7.70  to  $7.75.  The  hog  market  is  rap- 
idly advancing  to  the  $9  level  of  two 
years  ago,  bids  of  $8.75  having  been  se- 
cured. Portland  is  now  the  highest  hog 
market  in  the  country.  Sheep  were  going 
nicely  also,  top  prices  for  several  cars 
being  from  $(i.25  to  $0.35  for  yearlings. 
$5.25  for  ewes,  $7  and  $7.25  for  lambs. 
The  future  looks  very  promising. 

One  of  the  finest  lots  of  horses  ever  sent 
from  Monterey  county  left  Salinas  last 
week.  There  were  17  in  the  lot,  weigh- 
ing from  1400  to  1850  pounds. 


Raisin  Association  Controls. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company  has  secured  practically 
7.".' ,  of  the  raisin  acreage  in  the  State, 
thus  giving  it  control  of  the  crop  for  the 
season  of  1913.  Since  reaching  approxi- 
mately this  figure,  growers  who  have  been 
holding  off  for  fear  that  control  would 
not  be  secured  have  come  in.  Practically 
nil  of  the  raisin  crop  of  San  Diego  county 
is  contracted. 

The  only  difficulty  of  importance  now 
is  to  get  all  the  capital  subscribed,  as  the 
company  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  sub- 
scriptions. Growers  are  permitted  to  pay 
for  their  shares  through  their  raisins.  If 
each  grower  contracting  his  raisins  were 
to  take  but  one  share,  all  the  capital 
would  be  subscribed.  The  management  is- 
indignant  at  the  prices  offered  for  the 
raisins  now  on  hand  and  will  soon  take 
steps  to  handle  the  matter. 

Since  peace  in  the  wineries  came  by 
the  selling  out  of  independent  wineries 
to  the  California  Wine  Association,  the 
price  of  sweet  wines,  which  fell,  after  the 
winery  war  started,  to  12 VG  cents,  has 
yone  up  to  22V,  cents  and  thereabout. 


Here's  the 


Big  Hereford  Sale. 

Warren  T.  McCray,  of  Kentland,  In- 
diana, at  the  public  sale  of  Hereford  cat- 
tle held  at  his  farm  recently,  realized  over 
$500  per  head  on  72  head  of  cattle.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  averages  that  has 
been  made  in  the  Hereford  breed  for  a 
■:;reat  number  of  years.  The  Hereford  men 
have  been  better  organized  and  enjoy 
more  fellowship  with  one  another  than 
any  other  breed  for  the  last  three  years. 
Since  they  got  together  and  all  work  for 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil   by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us.  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


one  end  (the  advancement  of  the  breed) 
Herefords  have  made  greater  strides  in 
the  bovine  world  than  any  of  the  other 
beef  breeds.  It  might  be  well  for  some 
of  our  other  breef-breed  associations  to 
quit  their  wrangling,  get  in  line,  and  pur- 
sue the  fame  course  as  the  Herefords  are 
doing. 


Big  Land  Business. 

Numerous  reports  of  transfer  of  largo 
acreages  have  come  in  this  week.  A 
thousand  acres  of  the  H.  U.  Castle  ranch, 
six  miles  from  Stockton,  near  Woodbridge, 
have  been  sold  to  R.  C.  Patterson,  a  Kan- 
sas City  banker.  The  price  paid  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150  per  acre.  It 
is  under  irrigation  and  a  fine  piece  of 
land. 

A  body  of  University  of  Nevada  pro- 
fessors have  become  impressed  with  the 


advantages  of  California  farm  lands  and 
have  purchased  140  acres  of  olive  land 
in  the  Table  Mountain  Olive  Orchards 
Tract,  east  of  Oroville. 

In  the  Durham  district.  Butte  county. 
S.  Boyles,  a  well-known  rancher  of  that 
district,  purchased  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  from  Anna  M.  Stanford  for  a 
consideration  of  $fi0.000. 

The  Foote  ranch  in  Knight's  valley,  So- 
noma county,  comprising  700  acres,  has 
been  sold  to  J.  Bernard,  a  Nevada  mining 
man. 

The  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Co.  has 
added  2,000  more  acres  to  its  purchases 
recently,  securing  the  Danielson  and 
Peterson  properties. 

Two  sections  of  land  at  Pixley,  Tulare 
county,  have  been  sold  to  A.  E.  Marshall 
and  John  Veit.  The  land  will  probably 
be  developed  by  irrigation  and  set  out  to 


alfalfa.  Peter  Haack,  a  large  land-owner 
in  Tulare  county,  has  purchased  205  acres 
between  Porterville  and  Lindsay  which 
will  be  planted  to  alfalfa. 

One  of  the  largest  recent  sales  in  Yolo 
county  has  been  that  of  1500  acres  of 
land  near  Winters  to  J.  C.  Carley,  E. 
P.  Huston,  Frank  L.  Spencer,  H.  L.  Hus- 
ton and  A.  C.  Huston,  all  of  Woodland. 
The  tract  is  under  an  irrigation  ditch 
and  a  large  sum  is  being  spent  on  its 
improvement. 


Separator  Inventor  Dead. 

Carl  Custaf  Patrik  De  Laval,  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  inventor  of 
the  cream  separator,  died  last  month  In 
his  native  city,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Dr. 
De  Laval  was  the  founder  of  the  great 
dairy  supply  company  that  bears  his 
name,  as  well  as  being  the  inventor  ot 


We  are  indebted  to  our  many  patrons  for  the  most  successful  season  in  our  history. 

The  last  of  our  orders  are  now  being  packed  and  many  gratifying  reports  have  already  been  received  from  customers  who  have  already 

received  their  stock. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  ready  to  plant  earlier,  we  have  packed  a  few  carloads  of  fruit  trees  in  a  refrigerated  packing 
house  and  will  be  able  to  deliver  thoroughly  dormant  trees  until  this  lot  is  exhausted. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  right  away  if  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  plant  this  season. 

2525  Tulare  St.  KIRKMAN  NURSERIES  Fresno,  Cal. 
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the  separator  and  much  other  dairy  and 
creamery  apparatus.  He  received  high 
honors  from  the  Swedish  Government  for 
his  achievements  and  has-been  called  "the 
Edison  of  dairying." 

Fruit  Notes. 

The  fruit  crop  in  the  Oakdale  district  is 
reported  to  be  in  the  best  of  condition  on 
account  of  having  irrigation  water  when 
needed.  A.  B.  Haslacher,  who  owns  100 
acres  of  cherries,  probably  the  largest 
cherry  orchard  in  California,  expects  the 
largest  crop  he  ever  secured. 

Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon,  Contra 
Costa  county,  are  planting  out  15,000 
acres  to  Bartlett  pears  this  year.  They 
are  also  putting  out  40  acres  of  walnuts. 
This  will  probably  give  them  the  largest 
pear  orchard  in  the  bay  counties. 

During  February,  Commissioner  Earle 
Mills  states  that  there  were  shipped  into 

THE 

Pump 

for 
Deep 
Wells 


giTTie  Smooth  Running  Pomona  Deep  «. 
Well  Pump 


f\KEP  WELL  owners — present  and 
prospective — should  send   for  a 
copy  of  our  handsomely  illustrated 
48-page 

Catalogue  No.  52P,  which  will 
be  Sent  Free  upon  request. 

It  contains  valuable  information 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  strong 
Pomona  pumphead,  double  acting 
valves  and  perfect  cylinders — but 
on  general  irrigation  subjects. 

Write  us  today. 

ROMONA 
inufactunngCo 
_  omona  Calif 

Our  agents  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  PEASE-BUNDY-TAYLOR 
CO.,  Portervtlle. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Cir- 
enlar  Valves  for  orchard  and  alfalfa 
Irrigation. 


Butte  county  the  following  of  the  various 
fruit  trees:  15,699  almonds,  11,716  prunes, 
9868  peaches,  414  olives,  11,780  apples, 
4195  pears,  858  cherries,  339  walnuts, 
17,000  seedling  apples,  357  other  fruit 
trees  and  20,590  ornamental  trees  and 
oh  rubs. 

The  Mills-Macoun  Company  has  started 
citrus  planting  for  the  season  in  Glenn 
and  Colusa  counties.  '  They  will  get  in  at 
least  500  acres  to  citrus  fruit  trees  this 
season,  at  the  rate  of  two  carloads  per 
week. 

Shipments  of  citrus  fruit  from  the 
south  are  rapidly  falling  off.  and  within 
a  month  or  so  very  little  more  will  be 
left  to  go  out.  Already  shipments  are 
much  less  than  they  were  a  short  time 
ago. 


Poultrymen  Are  Organizing. 

The  poultrymen  of  Tulare  county  are 
going  at  the  egg  market  in  systematic 
style.  They  are  organizing  the  Tulare 
Poultrymen's  Association,  which  will 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Creamery,  which  has  its  own 
sales  agency,  thus  getting  both  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation  and  of  co-opera- 
tive marketing.  The  Association  will  also 
buy  its  own  feed  and  meet  for  mutual 
help  and  education. 

The  Arlington  Poultry  Association,  Riv- 
erside county,  is  also  getting  after  the 
feed  problem.  The  members  are  figuring 
out  on  the  composition  of  the  mash  that 
will  be  most  effective  in  proportion  to 
price  and  are  to  all  use  the  same  mixture, 
buying  it  together. 

In  Sonoma  valley,  likewise,  the  poultry- 
raisers  are  organizing  for  commercial  ad- 
vantage. 1  F.  W.  Lobel  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  Carl  A.  Bolin  secretary-treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  includes  H.  D. 
Burmester,  J.  K.  Bigelow,  A.  A.  Bird,  W. 
Hiser,  A.  Schytowsky,  E.  P.  Casson  and 
M.  F.  Crandall.  Twenty-nine  members 
joined  and  paid  their  dues  for  a  year. 


Fairmead  Development. 

Within  the  next  two  months  nearly 
3,000  acres  will  be  put  out  to  alfalfa  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fairmead,  Madera  county. 
The  leveling  and'  checking  of  the  land  is 
quite  far  advanced.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  purchasers  are  dairymen,  although 
the  fruit-growers  are  well  represented, 
and  150,000  trees  will  have  gone  in  this 
spring. 

In  the  Modesto  irrigation  district  it 
is  estimated  that  4,000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  alfalfa,  thus  further  increas- 
ing Stanislaus  county's  lead  as  a  dairy 
county. 

Down  in  Kings  county  the  alfalfa  in- 
crease has  also  been  very  noticeable.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Kings  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  booklet  that  the  1913  plant- 
ings will  total  15,000  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  around  Corcoran. 


Dried  Fruit  Organization. 

A  preliminary  organization  of  dried 
fruit  men  of  Santa  Rosa  and  vicinity  has 
been  made  for  a  branch  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange.  Another  meeting 
to  complete  organization  will  be  held 
March  29.  A  dried  fruit  letter  from  the 
Exchange  on  the  market  situation,  will 
be  found  in  the  market  reports  of  this 
issue. 

The  way  the  dried  fruit  is  handled  in 
Russia  is  reported  by  V.  P.  Neimetz,  hor- 
ticultural specialist  of  the  Russian  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  is  making 
a  trip  of  inspection  through  California 
districts.  Dried  fruit  is  sold  in  Russia 
for  as  high  as  30  cents  a  pound. 


Standardize  Pajaro  Apples. 

The  unsatisfactory  season  experienced 
by  apple  men  of  the  Pajaro  valley  was 
the  reason  for  a  meeting  last  week  to  de- 


vise ways  and  means  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  all  apples  sent  from  the  valley. 
The  plans  also  call  for  better  growing 
methods  and  the  prevention  of  shipping 
unripe  or  unsound  fruit  under  any  con- 
ditions whatever.  Such  a  plan,  if  carried 
out,  would  doubtless  be  of  great  financial 
benefit  to  growers,  as  similar  action  has 
been  with  other  fruits,  and  it  would  widen 
the  market  greatly. 

CALIFORNIA 'S  OLDEST .  PURE 
BRED  JERSEY  HERD. 

(Continued  From  Page  327. \ 

seems  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  especially 
with  the  later  models. 

Unlike  some  breeders,  Mr.  Watson  con- 
siders the  proper  time  to  buy  or  sell 
a  young  animal  is  when  they  are  from 
three  weeks  old  upward,  and  his  reasons 
are  that  a  man  buying  a  young  animal 
should  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  it 
as  an  individual  than  the  breeder  who 
has  a  great  many  to  care  for. 

In  view  of  its  age  and  location  so  near 
San  Francisco  as  it  was,  it  seems  strange 
that  more  has  not  been  heard  of  this 
herd,  but  as  stated  before,  up-to-date 
methods  were  not  pursued,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  none  of  the  stock  had  even 
been  taken  to  the  fairs. 


Last  year  at  the  Modesto  County  Fa, 
several  head  were  entered  and  carried 
off  high  honors,  competing  with  animals 
from  all  over  the  county,  and  this  means 
very  nearly  the  best  in  the  State,  as 
many  Jersey  breeders  of  note  are  located 
there. 

With  the  fine  foundation,  location  and 
ability  that  Mr.  Watson  has,  this  herd 
should  and  most  likely  will  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Jersey  in 
California. 


Fenn's  Post  Hole  Augers 


The  wise  man  won't 
waste  time  and  money 
using;  old  tools  and 
methods. 

Fenn's  augers  are 
guaranteed  to  make 
post  holes  faster  and 
easier  than  any  other 
tool;  your  money  baek 
If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied. 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write 

BWK-MNDELSON 
COMPANY,  Dept.  «p» 

Monadnock  Bldg.      Hlgglns  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
Fcdory  Representatives 


THE 

BENICIA  BENCH 


Improve  the  looks  of  your  lawn  and  veranda  and  add  another 
comfort  to  the  home.    Benicia  Benches  will  do  both. 

The  comfort  and  pleasure  derived  from  your  lawn  and  veranda 
is  a  real  help  to  you  in  your  daily  work.  You  can  always  think 
clearly  and  from  a  better  point  of  view  if  your  surroundings  are 
pleasant. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Spray  Witti  Nitrate  of  Lime 


It  is  in  an  ideal  condition  for  spraying  purposes — 
mixes  easily  with  water  and  is  uinque  in  the  pos- 
session of  sticking  power. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME  contains  13r/f  Nitrogen 
in  a  readily  available  form  combined  with  Soluble 
Lime. 

Write   for  literature   from   users,   both  Hawaii 
trade  "Mark      and  California. 

C.  HENRY   SMITH,  INCORPORATED 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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The  Home  Chcle. 


Building  or  Acquiring  Energy  on  the 
Farm. 


The  stronger  one  is  physically,  the 
stronger  the  will  and  the  brain,  the 
greater  your  ability  to  match  keener  wits 
lor  success.  Hence,  you  will  have  greater 
confidence  in  yourself,  as  well  as  other 
people  in  you. 

All  of  us  are  not  really  efficient  more 
lhan  half  the  time.  Part  of  the  time  blue 
and  worried,  most  of  the  time  nervous 
and  some  of  the  time  ailing  with  sick- 
ness. There  is  a  reason  and  sure  remedy 
for  the  same,  which  most  doctors  and 
physicians  are  fast  adopting  and  advocat- 
ing. Watch  them  all  follow  the  natural 
way. 

You  will  probably  say,  "What  shall  we 
do  to  secure  this  efficiency  and  strength?'* 
First  of  all,  one  must  have  pure  blood. 
The  skin,  lungs,  kidneys  and  bowels  are 
the  greatest  purifying  organs  of  the  body, 
and  methods  should  be  adopted  to  help 
these  organs  do  this  work.  Eat  plenty 
of  good,  wholesome,  nourishing  foods; 
but  be  particularly  careful  not  to  "over- 
eat." Never  stuff  yourself.  With  the 
use  of  fruits  and  the  free  drinking  of 
pure  water,  especially  night  aud  morn- 
ing, should  enable  one  to  keep  the  bowels 
open  and  regular;  but  if  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  this  way,  use  the  colon 
Hushing  treatment  on  a  few  occasions 
several  days  apart. 

Active  exercise  is  very  important,  as  it 
not  only  develops  the  external  muscular 
system;  but  strengthens  the  internal  or- 
gans and  stimulates  the  depurating  pro- 
cess of  the  body.  Any  systems  of  move- 
ments that  actively  use  all  the  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  will  be  found  very  sat- 
isfactory. Will  try  and  and  outline  some 
splendid  exercises  for  limbering  up  your 
tired  and  sore  muscles  after  the  clay's 
work. 

Stand  erect  with  arms  it  retched  over 
head,  stoop  forward  bringing  hands  down 
in  front  of  feet  to  the  floor  if  possible, 
always  keep  the  knees  straight  in  the 
meanwhile.  Then  resume  erect  position 
and  bend  backward  as  far  as  possible. 
Repeat  15  times  or  until  you  tire. 

Place  hands  on  hips  in  erect  position, 
l>end  knees  down  as  far  as  possible  and 
arise  again,  repeat  until  fatigue  is  evi- 
dent. 

Stretch  yourself  out  straight  with 
chest  downward,  either  in  bed  or  on  the 
Roor.  Raise  body  up  with  the  aid  of 
your  arms,  then  lower  until  chin  touches, 
repeated  15  times  or  more. 

A  simple,  but  effective  way  for  limber- 
ing up  your  sore  and  tired  neck  after  do- 
ing such  work  as  pruning  or  any  other 
work,  which  requires  constant  strain  on 
these  muscles,  is  to  move  your  head  down- 
ward as  far  as  possible,  then  backward, 
now  move  your  head  downward  as  far 
as  possible,  then  backward,  now  move 
from  side  to  side,  and  finish  up  by  mov- 
ing head  around  on  its  pivot,  seeing  how 
far  behind  you  can  look  without  moving 
your  body,  and  alternate  the  other  way. 

Long  walks  in  the  open  air  with  deep 
breathing  exercises  are  particularly  bene- 
ficial, and  one  should  try  and  find  time 
to  walk  each  day  until  slightly  fatigued. 
As  your  endurance  improves,  gradually 
increase  the  length  of  walks  until  one  is 
able  to  spend  from  two  to  four  hours  in 
the  open  air  engaged  in  this  splendid 
exercise,  especially  if  one's  duties  are  in- 
doors much.  A  dry  friction  rub  is  in- 
valuable, afterwards  followed  by  a  cold 
shower  or  a  sponge  bath. 

Live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible 
and  be  sure  your  rooms  are  thoroughly 
ventilated.  Open  the  windows  wide  at 
nisht.  and  at  all  times  see  that  the  air 
ynti  breathe  is  as  near  pure  and  fresh 


ECONOMY  and  QUALITY 

Direct  to  you  by  PARCELS  POST. 

Save  all  the  Middlemen's  Profits  and  Buy  your 

direct  from  THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Colombo,  Ceylon        Foochow,  China 


TEA 


Dalmoy  Blend — The  choicest  tea  the  world  produces. 

75  cents  per  pound,  postage  paid. 


London  Blend— A  delicious  tea,  second  only  to  Dalmoy  Blend. 

50  cents  per  pound,  postage  paid. 
I'ackedjunly  in  air-tight  tins,  thereby  retaining  the  fragrance. 
Send  all  orders  with  remittance  to  our  Distributing  Depot  for  the  United  States: 
THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  I,  214  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Call  lorn  i  a 


as  the  outside  atmosphere  as  possible. 

I  have  found  that  linen  or  cotton  un- 
dergarments are  far  better  than  the 
woolen  worn  next  to  the  skin  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Same  should  not  be 
too  heavy  or  tight  fitting. 

You  have  a  brain.  Therefore,  try  and 
exercise  good  judgment,  applying  your- 
self faithfully,  aud  I  am  sure  that  bene- 
ficial results  will  come  your  way. 

Now  is  the  right  time  of  the  year  to 
take  your  "Tonics."  Take  same  regu- 
larly every  minute  of  the  day  and  night: 
be  sure  to  put  it  into  the  lungs  and  not 
your  stomach. — M.  E.  Porter,  Mt.  View. 


Spring  Gardening. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  one 
naturally  turns  to  the  garden  and  gets 
busy  in  setting  out  shrubs  and  planting 
seeds.  The  following  hints  may  be  of 
value  to  those  having  either  a  flower  or 
vegetable  garden  in  prospect,  but  of 
course,  conditions  of  climate  in  various 
sections  will  necessitate  different  treat- 
ment. 

Flower  Garden — Continue  planting  gla- 
dioli bulbs  for  succession.  All  hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  this  month,  for  summer 
blooming  sow  pansy  seed  before  the  end 
of  March. 

Vegetable  Garden — Nearly  all  vegetable 
seeds  may  be  sown  this  month,  if  the 
spring  is  not  late  and  cold.  Hill  up  rows, 
keep  down  insects,  slugs  and  vermin, 
and  attend  strictly  to  cleanliness. 
For  April. 

Flower  Garden — Plant  dahlias,  gladioli, 
tuberoses,  and  all  summer -flowering 
bulbs.  Continue  sowing  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Watch  rose-bushes,  and 
if  troubled  with  green  aphis,  use  nikoteen 
as  a  spray. 

Vegetable  Garden — Plant  your  egg- 
plant, pepper,  and  tomato  plants  previ- 
ously sown  under  glass.  Cultivate  well 
and  hill  up  as  required. 


Monograms  on  Linen. 


The  correct  size  for  a  monogram  or 
initial  letter  on  a  tablecloth  is  from 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches 
and  a  half,  says  Harper's  Bazar.  It 
should  be  placed  diagonally  across  the 
corner  just  above  the  plate  line.  The 
correct  size  for  a  monogram  or  initial 
letter  on  a  napkin  is  from  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  That, 
too,  is  placed  diagonally  across  the  cor- 
ner of  the  napkin,  so  that  it  will  be  in 
the  center  of  the  napkin  when  it  is  folded. 
.Monograms  on  sheets  are  the  same  size 
as  those  on  tablecloths:  but  those  on 
towels  are  usually  two  inches  and  a  half 
high.  On  pillow  cases  they  may  be 
either  small,  like  those  on  the  napkins, 
or  the  same  size  as  on  the  sheets.  Sim- 
pler letters  are  usually  used  on  bed  linen 
than  on  table  linen  or  towels.  Script 
letters  are  still  the  favorites,  either  more 


HORSEPOWER 


The  C.  L  B. 


S  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 

cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WRITE*  Today  for  Illustrated 
YY  IV!  1  C4   Literature.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

(Self-Feeder) 
you  can  make  good  money  baling  for  your  neighbor* 
A  lO  h.p.  Rumely-Falk 
Kerosene  Engine 

furnishes  the  cheapest  power,  and  tha  man  at 
the  baler  can  take  care  of  it. 

This  baler  *  really  automatic.  It  cuts  oat  a 
man  at  the  feed  table— the  Rumely-Falk  Ker- 
osene Engine  is  built  to  take  care  of  itself. 
You  merely  start  it  and  leave  it.  This  is  the 
combination  that  considers  your  pocket-book. 

The  Rumely-Falk  Kerosene  Engine  will 
lend  a  hand  every  .day.    It  comes  in  all  sizes, 
on  wheels,  skids  or  stationary. 
Write  for  Data-&ook.  No.  1 18-a  on  Rumely. 
Fallt  Kerosene  Engine^and  Data -(Book  No.  245 
on  Rumely  Automatic  Balers.  Write  now  and  ask 
nanre  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
P  ower-Farming  Machinery 


Sun  Frnncluro,  Cal.;  Ins  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wanh.;  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho;  or  La  Porte,  Indiana  (Home 

Office). 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer,  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADPD  Hiake,  Momt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/\rciv  Blake,  MoFall  <k  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


SUPERIOR, 


^9 


ft  send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
M  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WKISSBATJM  PIPB  WORKS, 
1M    F.lrtritk    M..    gla  FrUcllN. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hnnd 

PIPE 


SCREW  CASING 

Beat  hmmIim     Fully  Guaranteed.    Get  our 

prices  before  buylnK.     They   will  Interest 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

\VM  Market  St..  Sun  I'riiDi'lNcii. 
Formerly  A  1.1 :  \  \  M>i:it  PIPB  CO. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  JBOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.2i 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.80 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1-60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop.  Myrlck   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.18 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Heorv   2.26 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St.,  Smm  Fraaelaca. 
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or  less  elaborate.  Old  English  letters, 
however,  are  used  a  great  deal,  and  one 
sees  letters  and  monograms  inside  cir- 
cles, triangles  and  squares,  of  original 
design,  many  of  them  very  effective.  The 
monogram  used  is  always  that  of  the 
wife. 


Her  Demand. 


A  man  and  wife  recently  sold  for  $15,- 
000  the  farm  whereon  they  had  lived  for 
many  years.  When  the  purchaser  called 
with  a  notary  to  close  up  the  sale  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone  the  woman  declined 
to  sign  the  deed. 

"I  have  lived  on  this  farm  for  over  30 
years,"  she  said,  "and  I  am  not  going  to 
sign  away  my  rights  unless  I  get  some- 
thing out  of  it  that  I  can  call  my  own." 

The  husband  and  the  notary  reasoned 
with  her.  but  to  no  avail.  She  was  im- 
movable. Finally,  continues  the  story  in 
Lippincott's,  the  purchaser  put  the  mo- 
mentous question,  "How  much  will  you 
take  to  sign  the  deed?" 

The  woman  hesitated.  "Well,  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  $2,"  she  said. 


Try  a  Burnt  Match. 

The  most  effective  instrument  for  re- 
moving a  foreign  substance  from  the  eye 
is  a  burnt  match.  Light  the  match  and 
hold  it  head  up  until  the  head  is  burnt 
and  the  wood  well  afire.  Blow  it  out, 
and  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth,  wipe  off  all 
the  charred  portion.  You  will  find  a 
brown,  blunt,  smooth  end,  soft  as  velvet 
in  its  touch,  and  one  that  will  pick  up 
the  foreign  matter  easily  and  quickly.  It 
is  less  painful  than  any  other  method  for 
the  reason  that  the  substance  that  is 
sought  clings  to  the  match  the  install' 
it:  touches  it. 


Wash  Paint. 


Paint  must  not  be  scrubbed  with  sand 
soap  or  it  will  be  worn  off.  Wipe  off 
with  cloth  dipped  in  thick  suds  of  white 


soap  wrung  from  hot  water.  Whiting 
mixed  ' to  a  cream  with  tepid  water,  is 
excellent  for  dirty  paint. 


Removing  Scorch  Marks. 

If  linen  has  been  scorched  in  the  iron- 
ing the  marks  may  be  removed  by  mak- 
ing a  paste  of  fuller's  earth  and  white 
soap,  moistened  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
the  juice  from  a  boiled  onion.  If  this 
mixture  is  spread  upon  the  marks  they 
will  quickly  disappear,  and  no  stain 
should  be  visible  after  the  linen  has  been 
washed. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  rub  over  lhe  place  that  has  been 
scorched  hall  a  raw  onion.  Afterward  the 
linen  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water, 
and  after  it  has  soaked  for  some  time 
the  stain  will  probably  have  disappeared. 


To  Settle  Coffee. 


I  have  found  the  following  a  very  eco- 
nomical way  to  settle  the  coffee.  Into  a 
jelly  glass  drop  an  egg,  and  put  in  all 
the  sugar  it  will  take  up  in  stirring.  To 
a  pot  of  coffee  use  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture,  and  you  will  find  it  suf- 
ficient, and  the  coffee  as  clear  as  amber. 
Put  a  cover  over  the  glass  and  set  'in  a 
cool  place.  This  will  keep  in  any  kind  of 
weather  for  weeks. — Post. 

The  Building  of  Rome. 

Foreman  Builder — Now,  then,  you; 
hurry  up,  can't  yer! 

Laborer— Orl  right,  boss;  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day. 

Foreman  Builder — No.  p'r'aps  not;  but 
I  wasn't  foreman  o'  that  job. — Punch. 


Oh  Law! 


The  New  Junior  Partner — Well,  I've 
succeeded  in  settling  that  Arnold  case, 
dad. 

The  Senior  Partner — What!  Goodness, 
boy,  why  I  gave  you  that  case  as  an  an- 
nuity.— Tatler. 


Cleaning  White  Straw  Hats. 

To  clean  white  straw  hats — brush  the 
straw  thoroughly  to  remove  the  dust, 
then  rub  into  it  with  a  small  brush,  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  lemon  juice.  This 
should  be  of  a  consistency  of  thin  cream. 
Leave  to  dry,  then  brush  again  with  a 
clean  brush.  If  necessary  the  sulphur 
may  be  removed  by  rinsing  the  straw  in 
cold  water,  but  generally  it  will  be  found 
to  brush  out  quite  well. 


To  Clean  Paintings. 

To  clean  and  brighten  oil  paintings 
sponge  the  painting  very  carefully  with 
a  pure  soap  and  lukewarm  water  and 
dry  thoroughly  with  a  soft  cloth.  With 
a  piece  of  chamois  skin  dipped  in  sweet 
oil  rub  all  over  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  result  will  be  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. This  cannot  injure  the  finest  work 
of  art. 


A  Rational  Argument. 

She — You  once  said  you  would  die  for 
me,  and  now  you  refuse  to  get  up  and 
light  the  fire. 

He — that's  perfectly  logical.  If  I  died 
for  you  I'd  be  done  with;  but  if  I  get  up 
once  and  light  the  fire  you'll  want  me  to 
do  it  every  morning. — Washington  Post. 


Educated. 

The  Press — And  we  understand  you  are 
a  self-taught  as  well  as  a  self-made  man? 

The  Personage — I  ham,  sir.  At  21,  I 
knew  nothink.  Then  I  set  to  work,  and 
and  at  22,  Id  taught  meself  all  I  knew! — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


Big  Letters  on  Green  Paper. 

Griggs — Say,  did  your  wife  ever  find 
any  letters  in  your  pocket  and  raise  a 
row? 

Briggs — She's  found  X's  and  V's  there, 
but  she  always  kept  quiet  about  it. — 
Baltimore  American. 


"What  does  this  nation  need?"  shouted 
the  impassioned  orator.  "What  does  this 
nation  require,  if  she  steps  proudly  across 
the  Pacific,  if  she  strides  boldly  across 
the  mighty  ocean  in  march  of  trade  and 
freedom.  I  repeat,  what  does  she  need?" 

"Rubber  boots,"  proposed  the  grossly 
materialistic  person  in  a  rear  seat. — 
Buffalo  Commercial. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  SUos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Te  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    an  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFPER, 
Oflleet   «24   Callfarala  St..   Saa  Fraaclac*. 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hae  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feat  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  Bheaves. 
wutim  w»l  fo«  wirrtM  nil  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  ns.  We  bmld  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  yon  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
BEIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  MANFRS..  PORTLAND, 0RE00N 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


All  Dairy  Barns 
Must  Be  Painted 

and  Painted  Regularly 

The  inflexible  rule  of  the  dairy  inspectors.  These 
experts  know  that  paint  is  a  power  for  good;  a  great 
stimulus  for  neatness,  cleanliness  and  strict  sanitary 
surroundings. 

Old  Mission 
Barn  a-id  Roof  Paint 

will  protect  and  preserve  your  barns  and  farm 
buildings  and  keep  them  bright,  clean  and  sanitary. 
Neatly  painted  farm  buildings  stamp  you  a  prosper- 
ous, progressive  farmer. 

Paint  your  farm  buildings  regularly — it  pays. 


There's  An 
OLD  MISSION  PAINT 
For  Every  Need 

Your  dealer  sells  CC.O  Mission 
Barn  and  Roof  Paint.  A  he  can't 
supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning 
his  name,  and  we'll  see  that  you  are 
supplied  promptly. 


^fl^ROOF 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  12,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Values  are  unchanged.  There  is  a  fair 
local  buying  movement,  but  supplies  are 
ample  for  current  needs  and  the  market 
is  steady. 

California  Club   $157%@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Red   1;67}&@1.72% 

BARLEY. 

The  crop  outlook  is  still  uncertain,  and 
awith  continued  dry  weather  there  is  a 
'little  more  firmness  in  values,  though  no 
definite  advance  has  been  made.  Offer- 
ings from  the  country  are  very  light,  but 
the  demand  also  is  moderate. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. SI. 45  @1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market 
at  present,  and  red  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  with  little  trading.  White  oats 
find  some  demand,  but  with  ample  sup- 
plies there  is  no  firmness  to  the  market. 

Red  Feed  $1.75  @1.85 

Seed   2.00  @2.10 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

There  is  a  little  firmer  feeling  in  East- 
ern  white  corn,  but  this  grade  is  not  mov- 
ing to  any  extent  locally.  Other  lines  re- 
main as  before,  with  trading  on  a  rather 
limited  scale. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.45  @1.50 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    150  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Values  are  nominally  unchanged,  but 
there  is  not  enough  demand  to  establish 
prices.  Considerable  poor  stock  is  offered, 
but  receives  no  attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

There  is  no  great  activity  at  present, 
but  the  market  is  getting  into  better 
shape  than  lor  some  time  past,  with  a 
gradually  increasing  demand,  and  values 
show  a  little  more  firmness.  A  good  ship- 
ping movement  is  expected  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  outlook  for  prices 
is  good,  though  the  only  quotable  change 
this  week  is  a  slight  advance  in  small 
whites. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  #2.35 

Small  Whites    4.65  @4.75. 

Large  Whites    4.20  @4.35 

Liraas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

The  market  shows  little  feature,  prices 
on  all  lines  remaining  at  the  former  level, 
and  there  is  no  buying  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

Alfalfa    15    @16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00® 30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    5%@  6  c 

Hemp    3    @  3%c 

Millet    2%<B>  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  have  not  changed  for  some  time. 
There  is  a  good  demand  throughout  the 
State,  with  some  shipping  business,  al- 
though the  export  trade  from  this  port 
is  limited. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  are  consid- 
"rably  larger  than  for  some  time  previous, 
and  ordinary  lots  move  off  rather  slowly, 
the  local  demand  being  very  light. 
Prices,  however,  are  fairly  maintained. 


and  strictly  fancy  hay  in  light  bales  is 
still  scarce  and  high.  The  curtailment 
of  local  demand  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  amount  marketed  here  for  the 
last  six  months  has  been  over  2,000  tons 
per  month  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  Since  the  rain  in  the  south, 
prices  there  have  dropped,  and  are  too 
low  to  permit  further  shipments  from 
northern  California.  More  rain  is  needed 
rather  badly  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  State,  country  prices  mean- 
while being  well  maintained. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   '.$18.00@20.50 

do  No.  2    15.00@1S.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Alfalfa  meal  remains  steady  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  while  oil-cake  meal  has 
dropped  sharply,  with  liberal  offerings. 
Cracked  corn  is  also  a  little  lower.  Rolled 
barley  is  firmer,  owing  to  crop  conditions. 
Most  lines,  hrtwever,  find  a  rather  light 
demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.00@36.00 

Cocoannt  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Coin    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34.00 

Shorts    28.00@29.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion;;  and  garlic  remain  rather  easy 
at  low  prices,  as  for  some  time  past.  The 
increasing  arrivals  of  spring  garden  truck 
are  causing  a  rapid  decline  in  prices,  the 
greatest  drop  being  in  asparagus  and  rhu- 
barb. Arrival^  of  the  former  are  reach- 
ing 2,000  boxes  a  day,  and  hardly  any- 
thing brings  over  8c  per  pound,  though 
at  such  prices  offerings  find  ready  sale. 
Rhubarb  is  also  coming  in  freely,  and 
while  the  demand  is  good,  prices  are 
much  lower.  Artichokes  are  also  lower, 
with  liberal  supplies  from  San  Mateo 
county.  Cauliflower,  celery  and  southern 
lettuce  are  all  higher,  with  only  fair  of- 
ferings. Peas  are  lower  on  fairly  largo 
arrivals  from  around  the  bay,  but  there 
is  a  demand  for  shipment  which  keeps 
the  market  fairly  steady.  Florida  egg- 
plant and  southern  peppers  are  lower,  but 
still  find  a  fair  demand,  while  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  are  higher. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   50@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1%@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  box  $  1.25@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Celerv,  crate    1.75@  2.25 

Rhubarb,  box    1.75@  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb   15@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   40@  90c 

Sprouts,  lb   6@  8c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  30c 

lettuce,  crate   1.25@  1.75 

Eggplant,  lb   12  %@  15c 

Green  Peas,  lb   10@  14c 

Asparagus,  lb   6@  9c 

POTATOES. 

Several  small  offerings  of  new  potatoes 
are  appearing  in  the  local  market  this 
week,  and  are  readily  disposed  of  at  about 
6c  per  pound.  Sweet  potatoes  are  higher, 
good  stock  being  rather  scarce.  Other- 
wise there  is  nothing  new,  old  potatoes 
being  offered  in  excess  of  requirements 
and  accordingly  easy  in  value. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.25@  2.50 

New  Potatoes,  lb   5@  6c 


I 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  remains  extremely  firm, 
with  quite  an  active  demand  and  unusu- 
ally light  supplies.  Eastern  arrivals  are 
still  running  light,  and  while  some  are 
expected  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
market  is  now  closely  cleaned  up.  So  far 
supplies  from  nearby  points  have  been 
very  small.  Young  roosters  and  fryers 
ore  higher,  and  small  broilers  show  a 
sharp  advance. 

I>arge  Broilers,  per  lb   26    @30  c 

Small  broilers,  per  lb   28    @,35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  0 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 


Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  falling  off  of  late, 
the  reduced  production  being  attributed 
to  lack  of  rain  and  consequent  shortage 
of  green  feed.  There  is  hardly  enough 
coming  in  to  supply  regular  trade  require- 
ments, with  the  result  that  prices  are 
somewhat  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  34V.  34 »/>  35     36     86%  36% 

Firsts   32 %  32 %  32 %  34%  34%  34 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  picking  up  a  little,  as 
storage  operators  are  showing  more  con- 
fidence, and  a  large  part  of  the  arrivals 
are  going  to  the  ice-houses.  There  has 
also  been  some  shipping  business,  and 
with  the  natural  increase  in  consumption 
due  to  the  low  prices,  arrivals  have  been 
well  taken  up.  Extras  are  steady  at  a  2- 
cent  advance,  and  lower  grades  are  also 
higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ....17      17     17V-  17%  18  19 
Firsts  ....16     16%  17     17      17  17% 
Selected 

Pullets.  ..15%  16     16%  16%  16%  17 
CHEESE. 

All  prices  are  steady  as  last  quoted, 
supply  aud  demand  being  pretty  well  bal- 
anced at  the  present  level. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15%c 

Firsts   15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16%@17%c 


Deciduous  Fruiti. 

The  first  small  lot  of  southern  straw- 
berries for  the  season  came  *in  the  first 
of  the  week,  and  found  a  ready  demand 
at  50c  per  basket.  Increasing  supplies 
a  re  expected  from  now  on.  In  the  apple 
market  several  varieties  have  been  marked 
down  a  little,  as  holders  are  becoming 
anxious  to  clean  up.  A  few  lots  of  fancy 
northern  Spitzenbergs  sell  up  to  $1.50, 
but  move  in  a  rather  limited  way.  New- 
towns  and  Bellefleurs  still  find  a  fair  de- 
mand, but  supplies  are  still  heavy. 
Strawberries:  Southern,  crate  $7.50 
Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.10 

Belletleur    65  @  90c 

Newtown  Pippins,  3%  to  4- 
tier   65c@  1.35 

Common    40@  60c 


Dried  Fruits. 

No  chanire  whatever  is  noted  in  prices, 
and  conditions  remain  much  the  same  as 
last  week,  the  improvement  in  demand 
being  very  gradual.  The  larger  handlers 
feel  some  encouragement,  however,  and 
are  maintaining  values  on  most  lines 
Quite  firmly,  expecting  a  general  buying 
movement  between  now  and  summer.  The 
lack  of  rain  is  causing  growers  to  take 
a  firmer  view,  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  the  local  market  if  more  rain 
does  not  come  before  long,  especially  in 
prunes.  The  apple  situation  shows  no 
improvement,  and  everybody  seems  to  be 
standing  pat  in  regard  to  raisins,  which 
have  so  far  found  litle  demand  from  con- 
suming markets.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"Business  in  spot  California  prunes  is 
showing  some  improvement,  but  the  de- 
mand seems  to  be  confined  to  the  larger 
sizes.  There  is  no  speculative  interest 
manifested,  purchases  being  made  against 
immediate  wants  only.  Supplies  of  40s 
under  the  steady  demand  of  late  for  that 
size  are  said  to  be  getting  into  small  com- 
pass, and  as  the  supply  dwindles  and  hold- 
ers show  a  disposition  to  raise  prices, 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  50s,  and 
even  tills  are  being  more  inquired  for. 

"Peaches  are  finding  a  small  outlet  on 
jobbing  orders  at  the  quoted  prices.  A 
little  better  jobbing  demand  for  spot  apri- 
cuts  is  noted,  but  no  sales  for  forward 
shipment  from  the  Coast.  In  view  of 
the  strong  statistical  situation,  the  mar- 
ket is  firm. 

"Little  or  nothing  is  being  done  at  pres- 
ent in  California  raisins  for  immediate 
or  forward  shipment.  Both  wholesale  and 
retail  distributers  seem  to  be  well  sup- 
plied.   Prices  are  nominal." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  ft    3%@  5  c 

Apricots    9    @10  c 

Figs:  White    3%@  4%c 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    @5  c 

Prunes:   4-size  basis   2%@  3%c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 


Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Hears    4    •</  7  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2Vt@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3»iie 


Citrus  Fruits. 

More  oranges  are  now  being  shipped 
from  California  than  any  time  since  the 
freeze.  Upward  of  100  cars  daily  are  go- 
ing East.  Prices  on  the  Eastern  auctions 
are  a  trifle  higher  on  good  stock. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  March  10th, 
the  fruit  auctions  averaged  from  $1.20  to 
$3.70  per  box  for  navels  At  Boston  the 
prices  were  about  the  same  as  the  above, 
though  one  car  averaged  $4/55  per  box. 
Other  auction  points  showed  a  healthy 
demand  for  fruit,  but  prices  were  lower. 
Lemons  are  bringing  good  returns,  some 
Eastern  auctions  showing  as  high  as  $6.10 
;>er  box. 

Florida  oranges  are  bringing  fair  prices, 
averaging  from  $1.70  to  $3.20.  Growers 
from  that  State  are  having  a  good  season, 
which  would  have  been  very  much  better 
had  their  fruit  showed  less  decay  in  tran- 
sit. 

Lemon  shipments  from  this  State  con- 
tinue light,  but  it  is  stated  that  there 
will  be  from  1200  to  1500  cars  sent  out 
during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Arrivals  of  oranges  at  San  Francisco 
have  been  fairly  liberal  this  week,  and 
the  top  price  has  been  shaded  a  little, 
though  firm  as  now  quoted.  The  demand 
is  fair,  and  fancy  lots  occasionally  bring 
a  premium.  Lemons  and  grapefruit  are 
scarce  and  firmly  held.  Frosted  lemons 
are  moving  in  a  limited  way  at  $1  to  $2. 
while  lemonettes,  or  small  stock  substi- 
tuted for  limes,  find  a  strong  demand 
around  $5  per  box. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.00<Jj  3.50 

Frosted    50c@  1.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00@  4.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50@  7.00 

Choice   5.00@  6.00 

Standard    3.50@  4.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Current  values  are  almost  entirely  nom- 
inal, as  all  supplies  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  and  there  is  not  much  stock 
anywhere. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    17'^.c 

I  X  L    16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   lf>%e 

Urakes    12%c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Values  stand  about  as  before,  white 
and  water  white  being  scarce  and  firm, 
with  considerable  inquiry  from  the  local 
trade.  Supplies  of  the  less  desirable 
grades  are  ample,  and  receive  little  at- 
tention. 

Comb,  white   .....14    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5  ~@  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  still  considerable  demand  tor 
shipment,  though  there  has  been  little 
trading,  buyers'  views  being  below  those 
of  sellers.  Nothing  is  coming  in,  how- 
ever, and  local  offerings  are  light 

Light   32    @33  ! 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  not  much  trading  in  California 
hops,  the  old  crop  being  pretty  well 
•■leaned  up,  while  growers  are  reluctant 
to  accept  current  offers  for  new  crop  con- 
tracts. Considerable  contracting  is  re- 
ported in  Washington. 

1912  crop   ll@21c 

WOOL. 

Quotations    on    fall    clip    have  been 
marked  down,  but  these  figures  are  en- 
tirely nominal,  as  there  is  no  business 
and  very  little  left  in  the  State.  Buyers 
fare  not  making  any  quotations  on  spring 
clip,  and  the  shearing  is  just  starting  in 
the  south. 
Pall  Clip: 
Northern  aud  free  Mendo- 
cino  10    @11  c 

Lambs   8    @11  c 

San  .Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @  8  c 
Mohair   15    @28  c 
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The  Only  Tractor  That  Is  Perfectly 
Adapted  To  All  Farm  Work 


CATERPILLAR 

The  popularity  of  the  Caterpillar  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  tractor  that  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  farm  work. 
It  will  plow,  harrow,  seed,  haul  freight,  pump  water,  run  feed  mills,  saw  wood,  or  do  any  of  the  numerous  jobs  that  must  be  done.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  particular  line  of  work,  but  is  a  perfect  utility  tractor. 

The  smooth  steel  track,  with  its  enormous  ground  bearing  surface,  permits  the  Caterpillar  to  work  regardless  of  road  or  weather  con- 
ditions. It  will  plow  in  wet  weather,  when  much  of  the  plowing  should  be  done.  It  will  harrow  and  seed  just  as  successfully  as  it  will  plow. 
It  has  sufficient  traction  at  all  times,  and  on  account  of  its  weight  being  distributed  over  such  a  large  area,  it  cannot  pack  the  land. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE.   IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Catalog  T  E  48  P. 

does  notiobligate  me  in  any  way. 
Yours  truly, 


This 


Name  ... 
Address 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 
BRANCH  HOUSES: 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Peoria,  111. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Portland,  Oregon. 
Calgary,  Canada. 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


HORSES. 

Recent  business  has  been  mostly  of  a 
retail  nature,  though  some  good  stock 
from  Oregon  is  now  up  for  auction.  The 
market  has  taken  a  decided  turn  for  the 
better,  and  dealers  are  endeavoring  to  get 
in  larger  shipments.  The  demand  has 
been  quite  general  for  all  types  of  stock, 
many  country  buyers  as  well  as  local 
firms  being  in  the  market,  and  as  a  rule 
good  prices  are  paid.  It  is  accordingly 
expected  that  the  shipments  due  to  ar- 
rive within  the  next  few  weeks  will  find 
a  good  reception. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over  $S00@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180<§>225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@2S0 

900  lbs   75(5)125 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 


Live  Stock. 

Notwithstanding  the  firmness  and  high 
prices  of  livestock,  the  local  market  is 
•well  supplied  with  dressed  meats,  the  de- 
mand being  rather  light.  Thin  and  un- 
desirable hogs  are  being  shipped  in 
larger  quantities  than  they  are  wanted. 

Steers:  No.  1    7%@  7%c 

No.  2    6V2@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%@  6y2c 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  4%c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  8  c 

Medium    7    @  71/4e 

Heavy    5y2@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7*4(5)  7%c 

150  to  250  lbs   1%@  8  c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  7%c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  614c 

Ewes    5V4 @  5%e 

Lambs   7%@  8  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers    lli,4@liy2c 

Cows   :   lov^n  c 

Heifers    11  @>11V2C 

Veal,  large    lu    <a)\\  c 

Small    12    (5)13  c 

Yearlings    12  @12V>c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10M>@H%c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Spring  Lambs   13    (5)14  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y>®13  c 


HIDES. 

Prices  show  little  variation,  being  fairly 
well  maintained  at  the  former  level,  al- 
though there  is  no  great  demand  at  the 
moment. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  C 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  (5)13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14    @15  c 

Veal    17    @18  c 

Calf    17    @18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25  @  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.35@  1.25 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mos. .  60(5)  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(5)  60c 
Lambs   35®  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


PARCEL  POST  FOR  FARMERS. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  an  article  was  printed  urging 
farmers  to  use  the  parcels  post,  both  in 
buying  and  selling.  While  this  method 
of  handling  small  packages  is  new,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  permanent  success  to  both  the  farmer 
and  the  merchant.  It  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  merchant  will  advertise  to 
reach  the  farmer,  and  the  Chronicle  urges 
the  farmer  to  advertise  to  reach  the  city 
consumer.  It  says:  "But  before  city 
people  can  buy  and  farmers  can  sell  di- 
rect, the  people  of  the  town  must  know 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  farmers 
whose  products  are  for  sale.  This  infor- 
mation the  farmer  will  have  to  provide 
if  it  is  provided  at  all,  just  as  those 
who  wish  to  sell  things  to  farmers  tell 
them  where  they  are  to  be  found  and 
what  they  have  to  sell.  That  is  the 
method  by  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  the  best  but 
the  only  way  to  build  up  a  retail  trade. 
And  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  can 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


build  up  such  a  direct  trade  as  certainly 
and  as  quickly  as  a  mail-order  house  can 
build  up  a  direct  trade.  Of  course,  the 
service  must  be  prompt  and  satisfactory, 
or  customers  cannot  be  held,  but  with 
such  service  each  purchaser  becomes  an 
advertiser  who  costs  nothing.  The  pur- 
chasers will  usually  he  of  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  gentle  sex,  and  their 
welhknown  habit  of  talking  things  over 
when  they  meet  makes  a  tremendous  free 
advertising  medium  of  itself.  Few  farm- 
ers probably  realize  the  great  value  of 
what  is  called  the  'good  will,'  which  is 
built  up  by  advertising.  Of  course,  to 
do  good,  the  advertising  must  be  persist- 
ent, so  that  readers  of  the  advertising 
pages  become  familiar  with  the  name. 
The  best  field  for  advertising  farm  prod- 
ucts is  within  the  'zone'  in  which  the 
farmer  lives.  Distances  are  short.  De- 
livery can  be  prompt.  Good  condition 
upon  arrival  is  easily  assured.  The  cost 
of  delivery  is  trifling.  We  can  assure 
the  farmer  that  this  and  all  other  cities 
are  full  of  people  anxious  to  trade  with 
him.  All  that  they  need  to  know  is 
his  name  and  address  and  what  he  has 
to  sell." 


The  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  of  444 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  has  just  issued 
a  neat  little  booklet  describing  their  gal 
vanized  surface  irrigation  pipe.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  if 
you  will  write  them  for  Bulletin  "D." 


TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
W.  Robinson,  the  great  English  land- 
scape authority,  in  a  review  of  the  "Trees 
of  California,"  by  Jepson,  says  that  the 
finest  natural  tree  garden  known  is  in 
California  and  that  this  book  gives  the 
latest  word  on  this  subject.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  serve  as  a  field 
manual  for  Californians.  On  the  one 
hand  it  gives  the  traveler  or  forester  a 
means  of  recognizing  our  trees  in  the 
field;  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes  the 
most  important  and  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  native  trees  in  not  only 
accurate  but  also  in  readable  form.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  only  available  book  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Californian  trees. 
Our  book  department  will  mail  it  to  you 
for  $2.50.  plus  11  cents  postage. 


A  very  handsome  booklet  on  the  "Great 
American  Levees,"  issued  by  the  West 
Sacramento  Company,  has  been  received 
at  this  office.  The  views  as  well  as  the 
text  given  in  the  book,  illustrate  in  a 
comparative  way  the  protection  from 
flood-waters  in  the  Mississippi  and  Sac- 
ramento valleys.  The  West  Sacramento 
Company  has  a  very  fine  body  of  land 
just  across  the  river  from  Sacramento 
that  is  under  a  levee  which  was  recently 
completed. 

New  Sugar  Idea. 

A  unique  and  interesting  idea  for  sugar 
beet  production  is  being  promoted  in  con- 
nection with  land  owned  by  the  Solano 
Irrigated  Farms  Co.  by  Messrs.  Darley 
and  Combs  of  Brush,  Colorado.  The  pro- 
ducers of  the  beets,  the  growers,  will  own 
shares  of  stock  in  proportion  to  land 
planted  and  will  share  profits,  after 
scheduled  rates  have  been  paid  for  the 
beets  and  expenses  of  manufacture  taken 
out,  with  the  persons  subscribing  the 
capital  for  the  factory.  Ultimately  the 
growers  will  own  the  factory.  It  is 
planned  to  have  a  factory  that  will  care 
for  the  beets  from  50,000  acres.  This  year 
100  acres  of  beets  will  be  grown  as  a 
demonstration. 


A  tract  of  2560  acres  near  Berenda. 
Madera  county,  has  been  purchased  for  a 
colony  of  100  German  families  who  will 
arrive  here  next  month. 
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Pump  - 
durability 

"THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
Is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
Is  that  element  in  a  machine  whicli 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,   remember,   that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  ul»va.vn 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 
Send  for  Catalog;  No. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  with 


Gates  and 
Valves 


IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7th  edition,  just  off  the  press. 


2226  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  KOI  SE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PUClflC  RURAL  PR tSS.  420  Mtrktt  Strett.  Sin  Francisco 


A  Years 
ubscripfion 
ffree  toYou 


T 


HE    Highway  Magazine 

devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Good  Roads"  is  now  read 
by  more  than  50,000  tax  payers 
~    and    officials    every    month.  It 
telis  about  the  progress  that  is  being 
"*/ti'    made  in  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
'       ways  of  the  country  and  advocates  the  use 
of  the  best  of  road  materials,  including 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


Guaranteed 


CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


This  magazine  is  beautifully  illustrated,  with  handsome 
colored  covers,  and  is  an  addition  to  the  reading  table  of 
the  home.  It  explains  in  readable  style  the  reasons  for 
recommending  certain  road  materials  and  discouraging  the 
use  of  others,  and  points  out  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economy  in  road  making  and  maintenance. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  roads  in  your  township,  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  compli- 
mentary mailing  list,  and  send  you  the  Highway  Magazine  regularly 
for  a  year.  FREE.    Write  today. 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

542  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

Hits;-,  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 
—Water  sealed  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily  accessible — No  interference 
With  suction  or  discharge  flanges 
when  opening  up  pump. 

Tlie.v  Inve  nevernl  xpeclnl  fciiliirv* 
which  »ill  appeal  to  pump  um<t*. 


h  mil.  Kolt  CATAMMiUK  \«>.  47 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


I.os  AngcU-N:  212  >ortli  l.ns  Angeles  St. 


Workx:  Wext  Berkeley.  California. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogli  New  Verllrltl 
Water  Balanced  l'imip 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


( 
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BUTCHERING  ON  THE  FARM. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  PAUL  PARKER.] 

Veal. — knowing  what  calves  to  kill  is  of  more  importance  than  know- 
ing how  to  kill  them.  To  realize  this,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  watch  the 
veals  come  into  any  of  our  large  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Healthy, 
large  heifer  calves  will  be  vealed  from  off  the  ranges,  calves  on  which 
the  future,  the  backbone  of  the  herd  should  depend  are  sacrificed  to 
present  greed  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  high  prices.  A  rather 
prominent  cattleman  in  this  State  complains  bitterly  of  this  fact.  His 
ranches  are  so  scattered  that  he  cannot  watch  all  very  closely,  and  when 
his  back  is  turned,  as  it  were,  his  foremen  sell  large  heifer  calves  to 
bulge  out  the  receipts  for  the  present,  with  absolutely  no  regard  for  the 
future. 

On  the  other  hand,  killing  small  calves  is  almost  as  unbusinesslike 
as  slaughtering 
the  large.  In  a 
calf  that  is 
stunted  or  small 
there  is  no 
profit  whatso- 
ever, it  is  sub- 
jected to  heavy 
dockage  by  the 
buyer  with  ex- 
cellent chances 
of  being  con- 
demned by  the 
government  in- 
spectors. If 
there  is  a  n  y 
money  to  be 
made  in  such 
an  animal  it  is 
in  its  future  de- 
velopment, but 
to  kill  it  while 
puny  is  a  pound 
foolish  proposi- 
tion of  the  first 
water.  There 
are  times,  how- 
ever, when  it  is 
n  e  c  e  s  s  ary  to 
kill  unprofitable 
calves,  and  that 

is  when  the  cows  are  poor  or  are  not  doing  well  and  the  calf  has  to  be 
taken  from  them ;  also  it  happens  frequently  that  a  heifer  with  her  first 
calf  is  unthrifty,  and  to  prevent  her  running  down,  the  calf  should  be 
vealed. 

As  to  what  calves  a  dairyman  should  veal  depends  greatly  on  circum- 
stances; some  veal  everything,  basing  their  action  on  the  high  price  of 
cream,  saying  that  for  them  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  buy  fully  de- 
veloped cows  than  raise  calves.  Then,  again,  other  dairymen  claim  that 
their  greatest  profit  lies  in  raising  the  strong,  healthy  calves  to  cowhood. 
They  claim  that  with  cows  of  only  average  quality  selling  around  $70, 
it  is  a  money-making  venture  to  develop  their  own  heifers;  not,  how- 
ever, raising  the  calves  on  whole  milk,  but  on  some  of  the  substitutes. 

Killing  and  Dressing  Veal. — Much  of  the  'green'  veal  one  sees  being 
sent  to  the  fertilizers  is  caused  by  killing  the  calves  when  they  were 
overheated.  The  calf,  by  nature,  enjoys  to  run,  and  where  the  field  is 
large  it  oftentimes  means  quite  a  chase  before  he  is  caught.  A  calf, 
heated  in  this  manner,  especially  if  the  stomach  is  full,  should  be  put 


Beef  Stuck  on  the  Foster  Ranch,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  County. 


in  a  small  enclosure  for  five  or  six  hours.  Where  the  calf  is  still  fol- 
lowing its  mother,  much  worry  can  be  averted  by  placing  the  mother  in 
an  adjoining  enclosure,  where  she  can  lick  her  offspring  but  not  feed  it. 

In  killing  a  calf,  unless  it  is  small  and  can  be  handled  easily,  it  should 
be  stunned  with  an  ax  before  cutting  the  throat.  A  better  procedure 
this  is  considered  by  many  butchers  than  cutting  the  throat  without 
stunning,  because  if  the  calf  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  difficult  to  handle 
without  bruising  the  flesh,  besides  there  is  danger  of  overheating  the 
animal  tussling  to  get  it  in  position  to  wield  the  knife.  Then,  too,  when 
the  calf  is  struggling  it  prevents  cutting  the  animal  in  the  proper  place, 
low  down  on  the  throat  where  the  arteries  meet.  When  the  throat  is 
cut  too  close  to  the  head,  it  does  not  bleed  properly  and  the  value  of 
the  veal  is  lessened  thereby,  as  the  meat  is  too  dark,  making  a  poor 
appearance  hanging  in  the  markets. 

The  question  of  leaving  the  "liver,  kidneys  and  sweet  breads  in  a 
carcass  depends  on  the  size  of  the  calf.  Here  in  California  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  leave 
them  in  calves 
weighing  less 
than  100  lbs.,  in 
.  anything  over 
that  weight 
the  y  are  re- 
in o  v  e  d  and 
shipped  separ- 
ately in  clean 
sacks  or  small 
barrels  if  the 
price  warrants 
it.  Where  the 
calf  is  small  and 
the  liver  is  left 
in  the  carcass, 
care  should  be 
taken  to  re- 
move the  gall 
so  as  not  to 
b  r  e  a  k  it  and 
spoil  everything 
it  touches.  It  is 
very  necessary 
in  veal  to  get 
rid  of  the  ani- 
mal heat  as 
soon  as  possi- 
ble, so  where 
the  heart,  etc., 

remain,  in  order  to  get  the  air  circulating  about  them,  the  calf  should 
be  split  from  the  throat  down.  While  in  the  larger  animals,  where 
everything  is  removed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  commence  the  cut  from 
the  point  of  the  breast  bone,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  air  circu- 
lating freely. 

Losing  Heat. — The  secret  of  good  veal  is  getting  rid  of  this  animal 
heat  and  bleeding  properly,  so  that  the  flesh  can  set.  For  this  reason  an 
animal  killed  in  the  evening  and  allowed  to  hang  in  the  cool  air  is 
in  fine  condition  for  shipping.  To  hasten  the  cooling,  when  the  calf 
is  hung  up  on  the  gambril,  a  stick  placed  in  the  flanks  will  spread 
out  the  calf  so  that  the  air  can  sweep  over  every  portion.  The  calf 
should  be  hung  immediately  after  it  is  killed  in  order  that  all  blood 
will  drain  away  quickly  before  it  coagulates,  for  the  less  blood  there 
is  in  the  carcass  the  lighter  will  be  the  color  of  the  veal  and  the  better 
price  it  will  bring.  "Above  all  things  never  let  the  blood  run  back 
over  the  hindquarters,"  says  an  experienced  butcher,  "and  discolor 
(Continued  on  Page  372.) 
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Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.62 

30.42 

36.79 

56 

34 

Red  Bluff   

1.26 

14.90 

19.84 

66 

38 

.28 

5.82 

15.79 

66 

38 

San  Francisco  .. 

.66 

9.92 

18.46 

61 

44 

San  Jose  

.30 

4.32 

13.61 

70 

32 

.36 

4.60 

7.56 

74 

38 

Independence... 

.02 

3  83 

7.38 

68 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.38 

6.60 

16.35 

70 

36 

T 

12.12 

12.88 

76 

42 

San  Diego  

.08 

o  39 

8  24 

68 

44 

The  Week. 


The  clouds  have  called  our  bluff  and  have 
thrown  down  a  hand  which,  up  to  this  writing, 
looks  like  a  two-spot  high,  but  we  yield  the  pot 
without  dispute  because  of  the  gladness  we  have 
in  getting  the  clouds  into  the  game  at  all  and 
taking  the  chances  of  squeezing  something  more 
out  of  them  later.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  the 
instance  of  a  Sacramento  friend,  that  this  year's 
clouds  are  not  the  idlest  ever.  After  getting  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  at  that  point  on  Monday  last 
it  was  remarked  that  this  year  45  days  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  rainy  season  in  the  valley  have 
only  yielded  .08  of  an  inch  of  rain,  but  this  is  not 
so  bad.  because  the  record  is  42  days  without  a 
drop  in  1899.  It  is  fairly  angelic  to  magnify  the 
difference  between  a  drop  and  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch,  but  into  such  fine  figuring  have  we  evi- 
dently fallen.  Prof.  McAdie  also  gives  reflections 
for  San  Francisco.  "In  1864  we  had  a  dry  spell 
of  42  consecutive  days,  from  January  31  to  March 
13.  We  have  experienced  other  dry  spells  of  15  or 
more  consecutive  rainless  days  during  the  winter 
but  there  was  one  period  between  November  16. 
1876.  and  January  16,  1877,  without  rain  in  mid- 
winter." It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  St. 
Patrick's  day  broke  the  drouth  this  year  and 
that  only  one  year  in  three  has  that  day  been  wet. 
St.  Patrick  ought  to  do  better  to  keep  his  memory 
green. 

Blue  Sky  vs.  Clear  Sky. 

Talking  of  the  weather  leads  naturally  to  men- 
tion of  weightier  matters  which  are  presented  to 
public  attention  with  a  wealth  of  meteorological 
imagery.  We  are  receiving  in  installments  what 
promises  to  aggregate  a  Avhole  library  of  descrip- 
tions of  ways  in  which  the  so-called  "blue  sky 
laws."  which  are  pending  at  Sacramento,  will 
crush  enterprise  and  retard  the  development  of 
the  State.  Now  it  would  be  very  sad  and  unfor- 
tunate to  do  that  and  we  cannot  help  shedding  a 
few  tears  over  the  gaping  wounds  which  fright- 


ened promoters  are  painting  over  their  fifth  ribs 
with  such  artistic  and  realistic  fidelity.  It  is 
actually  impossible  to  see  how  they  can  possibly 
survive  such  Caesarian  cuts  as  they  claim  are  now 
aimed  al  them  by  reforming  conspirators.  We 
have  n<>  case  to  make  against  the  creators  of  such 
literature  as  we  have  indicated.  Such  is  the  popu- 
lar thirst  for  reform,  in  doing  everything  which 
hitherto,  people  have  done  as  they  liked,  that 
there  certainly  is  danger  of  over-regulation  and 
a  good  stiff  fight  against  regulation  is  the  best 
way  to  reduce  it  to  rationality.  Unless  there  is 
reason  in  regulation,  until  we  have  more  demon- 
stration of  the  teachings  of  experience  to  base  it 
upon,  we  are  in  danger  of  plunging  headlong  into 
the  oratical  paternalism,  nationalism  and  ex- 
treme socialism,  for  which  conditions  are  not 
ready.  All  these  theories  are  yielding  something 
for  the  public  welfare:  their  tenets  are  being  as- 
similated fast  enough,  and  I  hat  the  process  does 
not  become  too  rapid  is  due  to  the  opposition  of 
those  who  keep  crying:  "Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians."  Let  them  cry  then,  lustily  as  they 
will:  they  are  impotent  to  arrest  reasonable  pro- 
gress, as  the  temper  of  the  people  now  is. 

So  far  as  the  opposition  of  some  of  those  who 
expect  to  be  seriously  wounded  goes,  we  have  do 
sympathy  with  it.  We  are  no  keeper  of  wild 
cats.  Those  who  insist  upon  a  green  sky.  to  match 
the  color  of  the  goods  they  offer,  should  be  ex- 
posed under  the  bluest  canopy  which  the  laws 
can  paint  for  them,  and  that  would  be  the  light 
blue  of  midday.  It  is  in  fact  the  clearness*  ot  a 
blue  sky,  rather  than  its  color,  which  is  essential: 
the  color  is  merely  incidental.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  man  who  has  money  or  time  to  invest  in  an 
enterprise  should  have  opportunity  to  see  clearly 
its  character  and  reasonable  prospects.  We  do 
not  claim  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  these 
qualities:  but  they  should  be  ppen  to  him  to  see 
Ihem  if  he  can.  We  have  no  expectation  of  legis- 
lating vision  and  reason  into  any  man.  It  is  a 
very  old  observation  that  people  really  enjoy  to 
be  deceived:  they  seem  to  prefer  the  thrill  of  folly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  wisdom.  Such  people  should 
he  protected  from  imposition,  of  course;  they 
should  not  be  skinned  alive :  they  will  shed  their 
own  hides  painlessly  when  their  own  vain  imagin- 
ings reach  their  limit,  in  enterprises  which  might 
be  reasonable  and  profitable  to  the  right  kind  of 
people.  And  this  fact  explains  to  us  why  in  the 
clearing  of  skies  over  industry  and  investment 
there  is  great  danger  of  discouraging  or  absolute- 
ly preventing  proper  promotive  effort,  as  some  of 
the  publications  on  the  subject  are  suggesting.  If 
we  work  for  a  sky  clear  enough  to  make  a  fool 
wise  we  may  very  likely  make  it  rainless  and  so 
interfere  with  the  activity  of  ordinarily  wise  men. 
If  we  try  to  fix  things  so  that  a  fool  shall. not 
err  therein  we  may  certainly  tie  them  up  so  that 
a  moderately  wise  and  far-seeing  man  cannot 
get  in  good  work  for  his  own  prosperity  and  for 
the  State.  Therefore  we  hope  that  we  shall  have 
a  blue  sky  to  disclose  fraud  and  still  a  clear  sky 
for  opportunity  and  commendable  enterprise. 

The  Quality  of  Agricultural  Enterprise. 

Of  course  we  cannot  undertake  to  assign  to  the 
proper  feline  species  all  the  undertakings  which 
come  to  us  in  glorifying  circulars  inviting  invest- 
ment of  our  surplus  earnings.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  the  preferred  stock  in  the  Bonded  Boot- 
blacks of  Boston  is  a  better  investment  than  the 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  in  the  Amalgamated  'Ashes 
of  Pompeii ;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  these 
miscellaneous  creations  of  the  financiers  and  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  their  organization  or  regu- 
lation. When  it  comes,  however,  to  promotion  of 
agricultural  enterprises  we  have  a  conviction  or 


two  which  press  for  utterance.  We  are  sure  they 
must  not  be  judged  arbitrarily  nor  without  proper" 
,  spirit,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  agricul- 
tural success.  When  they  are  based  upon  sub- 
divisions they  include  an  important  consideration 
which  is  not  involved  in  a  project  in  which  the 
investor  has  no  personal  participation,  in  the  way 
of  effort  or  direction.  The  promoter  may  choose 
a  mine  in  the  West  for  development  or  a  dry 
goods  store  in  the  East  for  expansion.  Passing 
the  first  point  as  to  whether  there  really  is  any 
such  mine  or  store  in  existence  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  facts,  we  come,  then,  to  the  considera- 
tion that  the  investor  has  practically  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  to  shape  the  operations  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  money  unless  the  affair  is  in  his 
own  vicinity,  in  which  case  he  has  a  voting  right 
which  may  be,  possibly,  formative.  In  an  agri- 
cultural subdivis'on  he  has  something  tangible 
ami  something  within  his  influence  and  manage- 
ment in  the  land.  Unless  he  is  an  imbecile,  he  can 
calculate  its  increments,  earned  and  unearned,  for 
himself,  and  if  he  fools  himself  the  public  cannot 
Uame  itself.  The  quality  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise involves  this  as  a  fundamental  consideration. 
It  is  right  that  promoters  of  such  properties 
should  include  the  principle  caveat  emptor  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  who  are  offering  other 
investments,  the  course  of  which  investors  cannot 
determine — possibly  which  they  cannot  even  see: 
or.  seeing,  could  not  understand.  The  questions, 
which  for  the  protection  of  agricultural  investors, 
should  be  determined  by  blue  sky  legislation 
would  be : 

First,  the  title  to  the  land,  or  water,  or  both. 
That  is  a  matter  which  the  viewer  cannot  see  ami 
there  have  been  frauds  based  upon  that  fact. 

Second,  the  quality  of  the  land.  There  is  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  any  really  bad  land, 
and  not  long  ago  a  prominent  soil  expert  of  the 
government  declared:  "There  is  no  bad  land;  it 
is  the  man  on  top  of  the  land."  Deserts  become 
fruitful  by  irrigation:  alkali  land  yields  to  laun- 
drying:  hardpan  disappears  by  dynamite;  poor 
land  may  be  enriched  by  fertilization  and  hard 
land  becomes  mellow  by  tillage — and  so  forth. 

Third,  representations  of  the  land  and  its  capa- 
bility. This  is  the  point  where  blue  sky  legislation 
should  be  invoked  in  all  land  offerings,  it  seems  to 
us.  There  should  be  some  arrangement  for  State 
censorship  of  promotion  publications  so  that  the 
public  shall  not  be  deceived  by  unreasonable  and 
unwarranted  descriptions  and  conclusions.  This 
censorship  should  be  exercised  by  a  group  of  ex- 
pert and  experienced  persons.  They  should  have 
in  mind  the  capability  of  the  land  if  placed  in  the 
hands  of  reasonably  energetic  and  progressive 
owners.  They  should  not  condemn  it,  because  it 
would  not  support  a  veranda  population  nor 
should  they  approve  it  because  it  might  feed  a 
group  of  paupers,  if  they  worked  incessantly. 
They  should  have  the  power  to  make  the  repre- 
sentations fit  the  property  in  its  character  and 
capacity  and  to  punish  transgressions  thereof. 

These  specifications  of  regulation  adnrt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  optimism,  and  without  it  profitable 
agriculture  and  State  development  are  not  pos- 
sible.   The  world  would  starve  if  agriculture 
should  be  blue-skied  down  to  a  grouch.  Agricul- 
j  tural  possibilities  must  not  be  reduced  to  the  pes- 
simism of  the  expert  who  reported  on  the  chance 
!  of  a  flouring  enterprise  that  he  "found  a  dam  by 
j  a  mill-site,  but  no  mill  by  a  dam-site."  Mean- 
l  time  the  water  was  pouring  over  the  dam  and  the 
I  wheat  fields  around  about  were  white  for  the  har- 
vest.  Tn  the  eye  of  faith  he  should  have  seen  the 
mill  and  have  proceeded  to  realize  the  vision. 
Agriculture  demands  a  clear  sky  and  a  chance  for 
good  work. 
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A  Hopeful  Outlook  for  Regulation. 

There  is  fortunately  a  fair  outlook  that  out  of 
the  blue  sky  frescoing  at  Sacramento  there  may 
come  a  reasonable  enactment.    There  is  a  strong 
belief  that  regulation  should  be  undertaken  so 
that  wild-cat  schemes  may  be  eliminated,  but 
what  is  the  best  machinery  to  sift  them  out  is  the 
present  question  at  the  capital.  Assemblyman 
Chandler  is  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report 
a  method,  and  he  is  credited  with  saying:  "I 
think  the  committee  bill  will  put  the  regulation 
of  the  investment  companies  in  the  hands  of  an 
independent  commission.    I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  committee  when  I  say  this.   I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  training  of  a  man  qualified  to  hold 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  banks  would  be 
too  conservative  to  regulate  all  stock  issuing  con- 
cerns."   It  seems  to  us  this  is  an  eminently  wise 
conclusion — at  least  so  far  as  regulation  may  ap- 
ply to  agricultural  investment  companies  and 
other  agricultural  promotion  enterprises.  Bank- 
ers are,  it  is  true,  very  irregular  in  agricultural 
affairs;  sometimes  very  bearish,  so  that  nothing 
could  go  through  with  them;  sometimes  such 
plungers  that  they  need  to  be  blue-canopied  them- 
selves.   Their  prevailing  attitude  seems  to  be,  as 
Mr.  Chandler  says,  a  little  too  exacting  to  accept 
even  fair  chances,  and  the  man  who  keeps  them 
all  under  proper  control  for  the  safety  of  bank- 
ing, might  naturally  be  expected  to  act  as  if  he 
was  guarding  the  funds  of  depositors  rather  than 
seeing  only  that  eager  investors  were  not  imposed 
upon  by  misrepresentation.    It  seems  to  us  that  a 
separate  organization,  including  the  knowledge  of 
all  business  and  embodying  the  spirit  of  all  good 
business  and  not  depressed  by  too  weighty  a  sense 
of  responsibility  except  as  to  telling  the  real  truth, 
would  be  the  ideal  arrangement.    For  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  undertaking  is 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  do  not  think  they 
need  it ;  those  who  are  apt  to  resent  encroachments 
upon  their  rights  to  spend  their  own  money  as 
they  see  fit;  those  who  really  wish  to  take  a  th- 
at high  finance  because  they  believe  they  were 
born  under  the  millionaire's  star;  those  who  are 
even  inclined  to  feel  that  you  are  insulting  them 
when  you  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  desirability 
of  an  investment  which  they  have  already  de- 
eided  to  make,  and  which  they  submit  to  yon,  not 
for  criticism  but  for  approval.    We  never  had 
rougher  talk  from  a  man  than  we  gathered  once 
from  a  client  who  already  had  a  wild-cat  by  the 
tail  and  desired  us  to  stroke  its  glossy  fur  for  his 
gratification. 

A  Claim  Requiring  Censorship. 

After  all  these  abstractions,  it  is  refreshing  to 
cite  a  concrete  farm  claim  which  needs  blue-sky- 
ing. The  telegraph  announces  that  whoever 
moves  to  the  Balster  farm  near  Edwardsville,  111., 
will  get  a  pair  of  twins.  The  farm  belonged  to 
Deidrick  Balster,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bruno  Johnston  moved  onto  the  farm. 
In  the  course  of  time  Johnston  shouted  at  pass- 
ing neighbors  one  morning:  "Stork  came  to  our 
house  last  night."  "Girl  or  boy?"  "Twins!" 
After  the  Johnstons  came  the  families  of  Edward 
Newman  and  Henry  Gerdes.  Twins  came  to  the 
Newmans  and  three  sets  of  twins  to  the  Gerdes 
family,  and  now  a  new  tenant  is  sought,  with  a 
guarantee  of  nothing  less  than  twins.  Is  it  a  fair 
inducement  to  investment? 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Crops  Between  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  fifteen  acres  of  uncleared 


land,  3%  miles  from  Mendocino  City,  Mendocino 
county.  When  I  get  it  cleared  and  get  my  apple 
trees  planted,  as  that  is  what  I  want  to  raise,  I 
want  to  know  what  would  be  best  to  grow  between 
trees,  while  the  trees  are  growing,  and  what  to 
alternate  each  season,  so  as  not  to  use  up  the 
soil  without  putting  back  into  it.  I  want  to  find 
out  according  to  scientific  investigation  what 
would  be  best  adapted  for  each  season  in  the  part 
of  the  State  mentioned.  I  enquire  of  you  as  the 
proper  authority  to  ask  about  it. — N.  E.  R.,  East 
Oakland. 

You  must  consider  very  carefully  whether  it 
will  be  desirable  for  you  to  plant  anything  be- 
tween the  young  apple  trees.  Where  one  is  bring- 
ing along  a  young  orchard,  without  irrigation,  as 
we  presume  you  are  intending  to  do,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  not  better  policy  to  give  the 
trees  all  the  advantage  of  clean  cultivation  and 
ample  moisture  than  to  undertake  intercropping. 
Of  course,  if  you  live  on  the  place  and  wish  to 
grow  vegetables  between  the  rows,  the  thorough 
cultivation  which  you  will  be  able  to  give  in  order 
to  bring  the  vegetables  along  satisfactorily  would 
help  to  preserve  moisture  enough  both  for  the 
vegetables  and  for  the  trees,  but  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  growing  a  field  crop  by  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation.  You  should  certainly 
select  a  crop  which  will  require  summer  cultiva- 
tion, like  corn,  potatoes,  squashes,  and  beans,  and 
never  a  hay  or  grain  crop  which  takes  up  moisture 
without  working  the  soil  for  the  greater  moisture 
conservation  which  hoed  crops  require. 

In  choice  of  hoed  crops  to  grow,  you  would 
be  governed  by  what  you  can  use  to  advantage, 
either  for  house  or  the  feeding  of  animals,  or 
what  you  can  grow  that  is  salable  with  least  loss 
of  moisture  in  the  soil.  No  one  can  definitely  out- 
line  this  for  you  theoretically;  the  choice  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  local  conditions,  except  that 
leguminous  plants — peas,  beans,  vetches,  clovers, 
etc. — do  take  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
can  thus  be  grown  with  less  injury  and  sometimes 
with  a  positive  benefit  by  assisting  in  the  fertil- 
iz.it  inn  of  the  soil. 

Licorice  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  favor  me  with  infor- 
mation on  l'coriee  growing?  Where  in  this  State 
is  it  grown,  and  is  it  manufactured  into  the  licor- 
ice sticks  sold  at  druggists?  Does  it  need  heat 
and  moisture,  and  what  kind  of  soil  and  culture 
is  wanted  for  its  success? — D.  E.  M.,  San  Rafael. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  commercial 
product  of  licorice  in  California,  and  there  never 
wa-s  any  profitable  product  -of  it.  It  was  tried 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  late  Isaac  Lea 
of  Sacramento  county,  who  succeeded  admirably 
in  getting  it  into  his  land,,  but  could  never  sell 
the  roots  at  a  price  which  would  pay  to  take 
them  out  of  the  land.  An  industry  with  it  would 
require  the  extraction  of  the  juice  and  concen- 
tration of  it  into  stick  licorice:  the  roots  cannot 
be  gathered,  dried  and  shipped  East  with  our 
costs  of  labor  and  transportation  to  compete  with 
the  product  of  Calabria.  The  roots  have  to.  be 
chased  underground  by  the  rod  and  they  sucker 
to  beat  the  band,  so  that  it  becomes  perhaps  the 
worst  weed  a  man  can  get  into  his  land — -barring 
none.  It  will  take  any  kind  of  soil  and  needs 
practically  no  cultivation,  if  the  land  is  mellow, 
rich  and  moist  so  the  running  will  be  good.  Our 
advice  to  you  about  licorice  is  to  forget  it. 


Growing  Castor  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some 
information  on  the  castor  oil  bean,  such  as  the 
kind  of  bean  best  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and 
harvest,  the  best  soil  and  where  one  can  market 
them.— M.  J.,  Morganhill. 

Castor  bean  growing  has  been  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  vari- 


ous parts  of  California.  There  is  no  diffi.-i 
about  getting  a  satisfactory  growth  of  the  pla 
in  parts  of  the  State  where  moisture  enough  can 
be  depended  upon.  There  was  at  one  time  some- 
thing of  a  product  in  the  lowlands  of  Los  An- 
gelas county  about  El  Monte,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  profitable  until  free  importation  of  East 
India  beans  and  growth  of  the  castor  bean  in 
the  central  West  reduced  the  price.  Although 
the  growing  of  beans  is  easy  enough,  the  harvest- 
ing is  a  difficult  proposition,  because  in  California 
the  clusters  ripen  from  time  to  time,  have  to  be 
gathered  by  hand,  to  be  put  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
and  finally  threshed  when  they  are  popping  prop- 
erly. The  low  price,  in  connection  with  the 
amount  of  hand  work  which  has  to  be  done  upon 
the  crop,  has  removed  all  the  attractions  for  Cali- 
fornia growers.  There  is  also,  some  years,  an 
excess  of  production  in  the  central  West,  which 
causes  prices  to  fall  and  makes  it  still  more  im- 
practicable to  make  money  from  the  crop  with 
the  ordinary  rates  of  labor.  The  oil  cannot  be 
economically  extracted  except  by  the  aid  of  the 
most  effective  machinery  and  a  well  equipped  es- 
tablishment. Oil-making  in  the  rude  way  in  which 
it  is  conducted  in  India  would  certainly  not  be 
profitable  here. 

Red  Spider  on  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if  a  carbolic 
spray  is  of  any  use  to  control  red  spider  on  peach 
trees?  I  have  used  the  dry  sulphur  spray  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  without  any  great  success,  ex- 
cept on  young  trees.  I  think  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  greater  part  of  my  orchard  is  of  very  big 
trees  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  sulphur 
distributed  sufficiently  all  over  the  trees  to  do 
much  good,  and  just  at  the  time  when  the  trees 
require  sulphuring  most,  the  orchard  has  to  be 
propped,  and  this  prevents  anything  being  done 
except  by  hand — which  is  a  long,  tedious  job  and 
never  Lrives  good  results.  1  thought  perhaps  if  a 
carbolic  spray  would  do  any  good,  this  might  be 
done  about  the  end  of  June  when  one  could  get 
down  the  rows  with  a  spraying  outfit.  The  red 
spider  is  a  very  serious  matter  with  peach  trees 
and  gets  worse  every  year. — A'.  A.  D.,  Fresno. 

If  you  make  a  carbolic  emulsion  spray  to  use 
without  injury  to  the  fruit  or  foliage,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  question  of  its  efficiency  in  killing 
the  red  spider.  Spiders  after  hatching  are  very 
easily  killed  with  mild  insecticides.  The  depend- 
ence upon  the  dry  sulphuring  is  based  upon  chiefly 
with  reference  to  its  cheapness  and  ease  of  dis- 
tribution. One  would  think  that  you  could  make 
a  very  satisfactory  campaign  against  the  spider 
earlier  in  the  season,  not  waiting  for  such  multi- 
plication and  injury  of  the  foliage  as  might  not 
be  apparent  until  after  your  midsummer  prop]  in", 
was  done,  and  if  such  a  campaign  was  made  the 
foliage  injury  might  be  obviated.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  you  should  look  into  with  reference  to 
the  time  at  which  the  spiders  are  hatching  out  in 
the  locality,  striking  them  as  soon  as  this  period 
arrives. 


Taking  the  Bloat  Out  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  Italian  rye  grass  and  red 
top  clover  be  a  success  under  irrigation  as  cow 
pasture  in  this  county,  either  separately  or  mixed 
with  alfalfa?  To  sow  in  bare  spots  in  the  alfalfa, 
would  the  rye  grass  prevent  bloat? — G.  M., 
Madera. 

Italian  rye  grass  and  red  clover  will  make  good 
pasturage  under  irrigation  and  will  make  a  fight 
with  the  alfalfa  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
admixture  of  rye  grass  will  reduce  the  danger 
from  bloating.  Red  clover  will  not  have  that 
effect,  because  red  clover  is  a  pretty  good  bloater 
on  its  own  account.  This  seems  to  be  the  function 
of  all  the  clovers  according  to  the  rankness  of 
their  growth  at  the  time  that  they  are  grazed. 
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Orchard  Hints 

Walnuts  in  the  Upper  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  seeking  advice 
on  what  variety  of  walnut  would  be  most  suited 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  our  dry  interior 
valley.  We  have  a  very  deep  rich  sedimentary 
soil  with  perfect  drainage.  The  water-supply  is 
excel  lent  and  abundant.  In  fact,  all  conditions 
of  soil  and  water  are  excellent.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn*  there  is  only  one  commercial  walnut  in 
the  lower  San  Joaquin,  but  in  this  region  there 
is  an  orchard  of  about  thirty  trees,  which  are 
hard  to  beat.  Neither  the  nuts  or  trees  showed 
any  signs  of  sunburn,  and  one  tree  produced  325 
pounds  of  nuts  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 

From  observations  of  these  trees.  I  feel  sure 
walnuts  can  be  grown  in  this  climate  commer- 
cially and  have  decided  to  plant  ten  acres  soon. 
These  trees  are  Franquettes,  but  do  you  not  think 
the  Kureka  should  do  as  well,  or  what  other  vari- 
eiy  has  the  characteristics  which  would  seem  to 
make  it  best  adapted  to  our  hot  dry  summer? 

What  do  you  consider  the  chances  of  success- 
ful walnut  culture  in  1  his  region?  I  find  I  am 
in  the  dimmest,  darkest  minority  when  I  try  to 
talk  walnuts  for  our  locality,  but  if  a  few  trees 
will  do  well,  why  wouldn't  an  orchard  with  bet- 
ter care  and  handling  than  the  mentioned  trees? 
— 0.  W.  P.,  East  Bakersfield. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  the  best 
walnut  for  your  region  has  been  definitely  an- 
swered yet.  The  soil  conditions  which  you  de- 
scribe seem  to  be  eminently  suited  for  the  tree, 
and  the  demonstration  furnished  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  small  orchard  which  you  mention 
should  be  considered  very  valuable.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  Franquette  seems  best  adapted  to  in- 
terior conditions,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the 
additional  testimony  which  your  letter  furnishes 
of  its  suitability.  The  Eureka  may  be  as  good 
or  better,  but  its  behavior  in  the  interior  is  largely 
undetermined.  It  made  its  record  in  the  coast 
region.  Apparently  the  best  line  for  immediate 
planting  woidd  be  to  choose  the  Franquette  large- 
ly and  put  in  a  few  other  varieties  for  compari- 
son so  that  any  extension  of  the  planting  might 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  local  demonstration  of 
suitability.  Continue  your  observations.  Look 
fur  individual  trees  here  and  there  in  town  or 
country  srardens  which  might  yield  suggestions. 


Starting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  1  plant  black  wal- 
nuts to  grow  seedlings  for  grafting  later? — S.  C, 
Glenn. 

All  that  you  can  do  with  such  black  walnuts  as 
you  can  get  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  to  plant 
them  in  sandy  loam  and  keep  moist  but  not  wet, 
covering  about  two  inches  of  soil  above  the  top 
of  the  nut — if  you  have  them  where  you  can 
regulate  the  moisture.  If  they  have  to  take  their 
chances  on  rainfall,  they  should  be  planted  deeper 
than  that  in  a  light  soil  to  be  below  the  drying 
out  of  the  surface.  If  the  nuts  have  not  become 
too  dry.  a  fair  percentage  of  germination  can  be 
obtained.  The  better  practice  is  to  put  down  the 
lints  in  sand  in  the  fall,  soon  after  ripening,  keep- 
ing them  moist  but  not  wet,  and  plant  out  in 
nursery  rows  those  which  examination  shows  have 
begun  to  sprout.  This  gives  a  better  percentage 
of  growth  than  you  can  get  by  planting  out  this 
time  of  the  year  nuts  which  have  not  been  put 
through  such  a  process. 

In  the  Prune  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:*  I  have  twelve  acres  of  prunes 
grafted  on  almond  trunks.  I  find  a  few  limbs 
decaying  because  the  almond  stub  has  not  been 
entirely  covered  by  the  growth  of  new  wood. 
When  the  decay  has  not  extended  too  far,  is  it 
practical  to  cut  out  the  decayed  wood  and  fill 
with  cement? 

I  am  using  ochre  and  oil  to  cover  wounds 
caused  by  removing  limbs,  also  where  bark  has 
been  torn  from  different  causes.  However,  I  have 
read  a  warning  in  your  paper  against  the  use  of 
oil.  but  understand  it  to  apply  only  to  young 
trees.    Am  I  right  in  this? 

1  have  about  one-third  of  an  acre  where  the 


for  Beginners. 

trees  have  gradually  died  out,  and  I  believe  it 
is  due  to  oak  fungus.  A  few  of  the  trees  on 
the  edge  of  the  opening  are  becoming  affected, 
and  I  notice  a  growth  of  toadstools  around  most 
of  them.  How  can  I  save  trees  so  affected,  and 
how  can  I  prevent  the  trouble  from  spreading? 
Is  it  safe  to  plant  young  trees  where  these  old 
trees  have  been  taken  out? 

Owing  to  the  unusually  heavy  rains  last  fall, 
the  ground  was  moist  for  weeks,  and  I  have  no- 
ticed a  mold  forming  at  the  base  of  some  trees. 
Will  mold  or  lichens  on  bark  injure  a  tree,  and 
how  can  they  be  removed? — D.  B.  M.,  Chico. 

There  has  been  no  satisfactory  method  yet  dis- 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Because  a  thing  is  not  generally  done  is  often 
considered  a  proof  that  it  cannot  be  done.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  with  growing  alfalfa  in  orchards: 
it  is  very  rarely  that  the  two  go  together,  and 
most  people  think  it  is  unwise  or  unprofitable 
to  have  anything  but  clean  cultivation  for  fruit 
trees.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  a  lot  of  damage  to 
trees  by  alfalfa,  but  when  one  man  makes  a  suc- 
cess of  it  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  good 
proof  that  another  man  in  normal  conditions  could 
do  the  same,  and  everywhere  you  go  you  can 
find  somebody  who  is  making  a  success  of  the 
proposition. 

Down  on  the  Stevens  ('reek  road.  j:;st  out  of 


Old  Apricots  With 

San  Jose,  F.  R.  Shafter  has  been  growing  alfalfa 
in  his  apricot  orchard  for  several  years,  and  has 
not  only  had  a  good  thing  out  of  his  alfalfa,  but 
made  more  from  his  fruit  than  before.  It  is  a 
nice,  deep,  rich  soil,  and  of  course  there  is  a  well 
to  provide  all  the  water  that  is  desired,  although 
there  is  a  lift  of  80  feet  when  the  pump  is  going, 
and  lots  of  people  think  it  unprofitable  to  pump 
half  that  height  for  alfalfa. 

Beginnings. — The  start  was.  of  course,  in  the 
need  for  alfalfa  for  the  farm  stock.  It  is  a  great 
fruit  country,  we  all  know,  and  there  is  no  sur- 
plus of  hay  for  the  stock.  A  small  piece  of  land 
in  front  of  the  house  was  first  planted  to  alfalfa, 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  did  well.  Then  some 
hogs  were  raised  every  year,  and  for  feed  a  half 
acre  was  cut  up  into  three  pens  and  planted  out. 
Being  a  heresy  to  put  alfalfa  between  trees,  these 
pens  were  put  behind  the  barns,  where  few  people 
would  know  of  the  failure,  provided  that  the 
trees  were  killed.  They  not  only  were  not  killed, 
but  a  horse  has  not  been  on  the  ground  since, 
and  although  the  alfalfa  is  nearly  used  up.  the 
trees  are  in  fine  shape  and  have  borne  up  to  all 
requirements  every  year. 

Step  number  three  was  to  make  it  a  regular 
orchard  proposition,  and  in  order  not  to  risk  too 
much,  it  was  tried  on  half  a  block  of  Moorpark 
apricots.  These  the  preceding  year  had  borne 
a  full  crop,  and.  according  to  the  tradition,  would 
not  bear  the  following  year.  Half  of  them  were 
cut  out,  leaving  about  64  trees  to  the  acre,  and 


covered  for  curing  trees  of  the  oak  fungus  dis- 
ease. Replanting  can  be  undertaken  provided 
the  old  decaying  roots  are  dug  out  by  making 
a  large  hole,  filling  in  the  hole  with  "fresh  soil 
from  a  distance  and  in  that  way  giving  the  new 
tree  a  fair  start.  The  mold  which  you  find  at  the 
base  of  other  trees  may  be  killed  by  digging  away 
the  soil  so  as  to  uncover  the  root  crown  and  the 
top  of  the  main  roots,  and  allowing  the  excava- 
tion to  dry  thoroughly  before  refilling.  Spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  would  also  be  desir- 
able. 

The  cavities  of  which  you  speak  on  your  almond 
trunks  can  be  cleaned  out  with  a  carpenter's 
gouge  and  filled  with  cement  as  you  propose. 
Too  much  free  oil  may  not  be  good  for  fruit  tree 
bark,  but  good  lead  and  oil  paint,  thick  enough 
not  to  run.  is  as  good  an  application  as  any  to 
apply  to  amputations  or  bark  wounds. 


alfalfa  was  put  in.   That  was  three  years  ago. 

There  was  not  the  rain  to  bring  it  up,  and 
irrigation  was  used.  The  soil  just  there  was  heavy 
and  caked,  so  to  keep  it  soft  the  water  was 
turned  on  frequently  until  the  alfalfa  was  well 
established.  Probably  it  was  this  liberal  irriga- 
tion that  helped,  for  instead  of  having  the  small 
crop  that  was  expected,  there  was  as  large  a 
crop  from  the  land  as  the  year  before,  in  spite 
of  cutting  out  half  the  trees,  and  the  trees  have 
borne  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  apricots  ever 
since.  This  spring,  also,  they  are  budding  out 
nicely  and  show  no  signs  of  failing. 

On  the  other  half  of  the  block,  where  as  many 
trees  had  been  removed,  the  trees  went  accord- 


Alfalfa  Cover  Crop. 

iug  to  tradition  and  bore  hardly  at  all.  The  next 
spring,  therefore,  they  went  into  alfalfa  and  like- 
wise have  been  doing  well  ever  since. 

Operation. — One  noticeable  thing  about  the 
method  of  operation  is  the  fact  that  lots  of  water 
is  used.  Naturally,  it  has  to  be  for  the  double 
crop,  but  water  is  applied  winter  and  summer  if 
the  need  is  seen.  Some  was  put  on  last  Decem- 
ber, for  instance.  Growth  also  starts  early  in 
the  year,  and  on  March  7  there  was  quite  a 
growth  and  a  very  uniform  one.  Part  of  the  al- 
falfa w  as  getting  a  irenerous  application  of  water, 
and  although  Mr.  Shafter  stated  that  the  first  cm- 
ting  usually  was  about  the  last  of  March  or  the 
1  first  of  April,  it  looked  as  if  it  would  come  well 
before  that  this  year. 

There  is.  however,  a  cutting  lost  about  harvest 
time,  as  the  alfalfa  has  to  be  cut  whether  it  is 
ready  or  not  before  picking  and  the  water  kept 
off  until  the  picking  is  over.  There  is  no  record 
of  yield,  as  a  large  part  is  cut  and  fed  green  as 
needed  to  several  cows  kept  on  the  place.  The 
stand  is  thick  up  close  to  the  trees,  and  evidently 
the  crops  are  good.  Probably  the  trees  would 
do  as  well  with  sood  irrigation  without  the  al- 
falfa, but  having  the  alfalfa  saves  cultivation, 
which  makes  the  alfalfa  harvested  cost  very  little. 

Peach  Root  Borer. — Another  interesting  savin? 
is  in  the  peach  root  borer.  The  year  after  the 
alfalfa  in  the  hog-pens  was  started,  the  search 
for  borers  around  the  crown  of  the  trees  was 
made  as  usual,  and  from  the  68  trees  one  borer 
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was  found.  From  the  very  first  tree  outside  of 
the  alfalfa,  Mr.  Shafter  states  that  68  borers  were 
taken.  This  is  a  big  saving  in  expense,  as  well 
as  a  great  thing  for  the  trees,  as  no  work  has 
been  done  against  the  borers  in  alfalfa  orchard 
since ;  neither  has  injury  from  borers  been  ap- 
parent. 

Prunes. — Alfalfa  is  grown  only  among  apricot 
trees,  as  the  long  picking  season  for  prunes  in 
which  the  alfalfa  would  suffer  from  water,  the 
difficulty  of  harvesting  prunes  in  the  alfalfa,  the 
injury  to  prunes  which  would  strike  alfalfa  stalks 
in  falling,  all  appear  to  make  alfalfa  with  this 
fruit  undesirable,  though  a  few  small  growers 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

Still,  alfalfa  did  so  well  with  the  apricots  that 
it  was  thought  that  irrigation  might  permit  an-  i 
other  crop  to  be  grown  among  prunes.   There  was 
one  block  of  10  acres  of  prunes  that  was  in  bad  | 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
L.  W.  Parsons.] 

Many  of  our  California  orehardists  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  scientific  principles  governing 
the  proper  methods  for  the  conservation  of  soil- 
moisture  through  our  long  hot  summers,  although 
most  of  them  do  cultivate  the  soil  with  consid- 
erable care  according  to  their  understanding  of 
the  conditions.  Two  things  are  aimed  at  by  plow- 
ing and  cultivating : 

First  Object  of  Cultivation. — The  primary  rea- 
son for  plowing  is  to  break  up  the  crust,  which 
includes  the  turning  under  of  the  plant  food  that 
may  be  on  top  of  the  ground  so  that  it  may  decay 
and  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  and  be  placed 
within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  trees.  This  food 
may  be  artificial  fertilizers,  or  common  farm  ma- 
nure, or  green  vegetation.  The  plowing  should 
be  delayed  until  the  green  stuff,  whether  planted 
or  volunteer,  has  had  time  to  grow  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  afford  as  large  a  mass  of  green 
manure  as  practicable.  And  yet  the  plowing 
should  be  done  in  time  to  allow  the  plant  food 
to  decay  before  it  is  dried  up  by  the  sun  and 
wind  of  the  warm  season.  Many  good  careful 
farmers  have  made  the  mistake  of  plowing  early 
and  stirring  the  soil  all  the  winter,  so  as  not  to 
allow  the  weeds  to  grow  at  all,  and  have  prided 
themselves  on  what  they  call  "clean  culture." 
This  method  robs  the  soil  of  much  valuable  and 
needed  material,  and  if  kept  up  a  few  years,  the 
vegetable  substances  in  the  soil  become  burned 
out  by  the  sun,  and  the  trees  are  starved,  having 
only  raw,  lifeless,  undigested  mineral  matter  for 
food.  This  green  vegetation,  whether  it  is  weeds, 
barley,  or  some  of  the  legumes,  is  Nature's  labora- 
tory making  food  out  of  the  air,  sunshine,  rain, 
and  soil,  and  digesting  it  so  as  to  make  it  read- 
ily assimilated  by  the  trees.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  humus  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
valued.  It  requires  the  greatest  care  to  provide 
and  maintain  this  humus  in  the  dry  climate  of 
California.  But  the  all-important  element  is 
water,  which  absorbs  and  holds  in  solution  this 
plant  food  and  passes  into  the  circulatory  system 
of  the  trees  like  the  blood  in  animals  and  is  car- 
ried to  the  leaves  and  acted  on  as  is  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  of  animals  before  it  can  be  used 
by  the  trees  in  the  forming  of  tissue  in  leaf,  bud, 
and  fruit.  Without  water,  this  process  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  trees  suffer,  deteriorate,  and  even- 
tually die.  Our  hot,  dry  summers  are  very  ex- 
haustive of  soil-moisture,  the  sun  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  ground  all  the  season  unless 
checked  by  the  farmer. 

Second  Object  of  Cultivation. — The  next  and 
greater  reason  for  cultivation  is  to  keep  the  water 
deposited  by  the  winter  rains  or  irrigation,  and 
hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  trees  when  it  is  most 
needed.  The  time  of  greatest  need  is  in  the  hot 
summer,  when  the  trees  are  developing  their 
fruit,  making  new  wood,  and  forming  fruit  buds 
for  the  following  year.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  the  trees  should  have  enough  sap,  and  that 
means  water,  to  supply  the  materials  to  store  up 
food  in  and  around  the  buds  that  are  to  make 
the  blossoms  and  leaves  for  the  next  spring.  The 
blooming  season  is  the  most  critical  time  of  the 
year,  for  there  is  no  sap  to  draw  upon  then  to 


shape,  and  grain  hay  was  raised  on  that.  This 
did  no  harm,  as  the  stubble  could  be  worked  in 
before  the  prunes  started  to  fall,  and  irrigation 
for  this  has  given  good  crops  of  hay  and  left 
the  trees,  once  nearly  down  and  out,  in  fairly 
good  condition. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  to  return  to 
the  soil  what  the  double  drain  of  fruit  and  al- 
falfa hay  removes,  simply  because  no  injury  to 
alfalfa  or  trees  has  been  seen.  The  manure  from 
the  animals  that  eat  the  alfalfa  goes,  not  to  the 
alfalfa  orchard,  but  to  the  cultivated  orchard. 
Theoretically  this  is  wrong ;  possibly,  also,  fer- 
tilization would  more  than  pay  for  itself;  but 
when  fertilization  is  needed  it  will  be  used. 
Meanwhile,  the  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air  by 
the  alfalfa  apparently  benefits  both  alfalfa  and 
trees,  and  after  it  has  served  its  purpose  in  the 
animals,  goes  to  still  other  trees  that  need  it  more. 


maintain  the  life  of  the  new  blossoms ;  for  the 
process  of  making  nourishing  sap  cannot  begin 
until  the  new  leaves  have  made  a  start.  There- 
fore, during  the  first  few  days  until  the  sap  is 
ready,  the  blossoms  are  as  dependent  on  the  food 
stored  up  in  the  past  season  to  keep  them  alive, 
as  is  the  day-old  chicken  dependent  on  the  yolk 
that  it  absorbs  just  before  hatching  to  keep  it 
alive  until  it  can  eat  and  digest  food  for  itself. 
So,  then,  it  is  evident  that  water  is  imperatively 
needed  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  buds, 
which  is  about  the  time  the  fruit  attains  its  full 
size  and  just  before  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

There  is  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between 
the  farmer  and  the  hot  summer  sun,  and  he  must 
keep  up  the  fight  as  long  as  possible.  Right  here 
is  where  many  orehardists  make  a  serious  mis- 
take. They  harrow  and  cultivate  the  ground  a 
few  times  until  the  soil  seems  in  a  pretty  mellow 
condition,  and  the  spring  rains  being  over,  and 
there  being  no  crust  in  sight,  and  the  weeds 
having  been  cleaned  out,  the  farmer  sees  no  need 
of  stirring  the  ground,  and  so  with  a  final  scratch 
of  the  ground  in  April,  it  may  be,  or  perhaps 
early  in  May.  he  turns  his  horses  out  to  pasture 
and  takes  a  vacation  at  the  seashore  for  the 
month  of  June,  feeling  that  all  is  well.  Some 
extra  thorough  farmers  make  matters  worse  by 
running  a  heavy  drag  over  the  ground,  leveling 
it  and  smoothing  down  the  lumps  so  it  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  "ironed,"  as  the  ladies  say. 
"It  makes  it  so  much  easier  to  pick  up  the  fruit 
and  brings  the  moisture  to  the  surface,"  the  self- 
satisfied  farmer  says.  "Just  look  at  the  moist- 
ure," he  says,  as  he  scrapes  the  surface  with  his 
foot.  "Isn't  that  nice  and  moist,  just  where  the 
roots  can  get  at  it?"  Yes,  that's  it;  it  does  bring 
the  moisture  just  where  the  sun  can  get  at  it  and 
warm  it  into  steam  and  pump  it  out  through  hair- 
like tubes  in  the  crust  which  has  been  packed 
by  the  drag.  Every  particle  of  water  drawn  out 
this  way  makes  it  easier  for  the  next  particle 
to  follow,  until  there  is  an  easy  path  for  the 
water  to  pass  up  to  the  dry  air  that  is  ready  to 
absorb  it  and  carry  it  off.  Perhaps  the  farmer 
knows  enough  to  run  a  light  harrow  over  the 
ground  once  or  twice,  so  as  to  stop  this  and  leave 
a  light  mulch  on  top  that  will  prevent  this  leak- 
age of  water.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  oughT.  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible,  or 
until  harvest  where  practicable.  When  the 
branches  bend  down  with  the  fruit,  and  props  are 
being  placed  to  support  the  branches,  of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  drive  a  team  through  the  or- 
chard. Rut  even  then,  it  is  sometimes  practicable 
to  drive  a  single  horse,  carefully  dodging  in  and 
out  between  the  branches  and  thus  give  the 
ground  one  more  stirring.  The  reason  for  this 
persistence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ground  is 
constantly  settling.  The  changes  of  temperature 
from  day  to  night  cause  an  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  particles  of  soil  which,  going  on 
every  day,  with  the  foree  of  gravity  constantly 
pulling  the  grains  to  lower  levels,  is  one  factor 
at  work  in  the  settling  process.  The  dews  and 
fogs  of  summer  dissolve  the  surface  and  gradu- 
ally run  it  together  with  a  light  crust  that  may 
be  imperceptible,  but  in  time  will,  with  the  help 
of  the  other  forees  at  work,  develop  minute  craeks 
through  which  the  water  can  work  its  way  up- 


ward under  the  law  of  capillary  attraction, 
wind,  too,  has  no  small  part  in  this  proci 
sweeping   over  the   ground,   driving   the  dust 
hither  and  thither. 

This  protective  mulch  need  not  be  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  for  that  is  enough  in 
most  cases  to  conserve  the  soil-moisture.  To  go 
deeper  would  tear 'up  too  much  soil  and  unnec- 
essarily waste  its  moisture  and  humus.  Some- 
times early  plowing  is  done  nearly  a  foot  deep, 
which  leaves  the  soil  feeling  very  soft  and  spongy, 
much  to  the  loss  of  valuable  ingredients.  In  such 
cases  the  soil  should  be  firmed  by  heavy  dragging 
to  be  followed  by  cultivation  to  make  the  re- 
quired depth  of  mulch. 

A  well  cultivated  orchard  will  pass  through  the 
summer  in  better  condition,  provided  it  has  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  to  begin  with,  than 
one  that  has  been  irrigated  and  allowed  to  lose 
most  of  its  water  by  failure  to  thoroughly  culti- 
vate afterward. 

These  scientific  principles  have  been  demon- 
strated by  practical  experience,  resulting  in  larger 
crops  and  better  fruit  in  orchards  that  have  had 
this  extra  and  late  cultivation. 

Campbell. 


FROST  ON  EUCALYPTUS  AND  ACACIA 
TREES. 


To  the  Editor :  Since  starting  my  garden,  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  until  the  night  of  January 

5-  6,  the  lowest  of  a  carefully  kept  series  of  ther- 
mometer readings  was  35°.  On  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 5-6  the  reading  was  28°,  on  that  of  January 

6-  7  26°,  and  on  the  following  night  31°.  The 
readings  differed  slightly  from  those  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  but  this  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  my  garden  is  290  feet  above  sea- 
level.  I  may  add  that  the  thermometer  is  a 
good  recording  one,  and  has  been  carefully 
checked  by  the  side  of  a  standard  thermometer 
without  showing  appreciable  variations. 

My  garden  is  a  little  less  than  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  contains  over  260  eucalyptus  trees, 
the  following  varieties  being  represented :  E. 
globulous,  E.  corynocalyx,  E.  rostrata,  E.  sieberi- 
ana,  E.  robusta,  E.  stuartiana,  E.  citraodora,  E. 
polyanthema,  PI  callophylla,  E.  cornuta,  E.  rudis, 
E.  longifolia,  and  E.  ficifolia.  The  trees  are  from 
two  to  three  years  old,  and  range  from  four  to 
thirty-five  feet  in  height. 

The  ficifolias  suffered  most;  some  of  the  small 
trees  appear  to  be  killed  outright — anyway  to  the 
roots,  while  much  of  the  wood  and  all  the  leaves 
of  the  bigger  ones  are  withered.  The  corynocalyx 
lost  their  leaves  and  young  wood,  but  are  now,  a 
month  later,  shooting  out  again.  The  callophyllas 
lost  their  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  as  did 
the  small  sieberianas ;  the  big  sieberianas  .only 
lost  a  few  very  tender  shoots.  The  rostratas  lost 
a  few  leaves,  but  no  wood;  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  unhurt.  The  E.  citriodora  is  supposed,  to 
be  a  tender  tree,  and  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
one  in  my  collection,  though  unhurt,  was  sheltered 
to  some  extent  by  a  rostrata. 

Of  the  acacias,  several  small  pyenanthas  were 
killed,  and  the  larger  ones  lost  many  leaves  and 
some  wood;  the  rest  of  the  acacias,  including  A. 
floribunda,  A.  baileyana,  A.  latifolia,  A.  cultrifor- 
mis,  A.  melanoxylon,  A.  lophantha,  A.  dealbeta, 
and  A.  linifolia,  were  unhurt. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  eucalyptus  trees 
on  three  sides  of  the  garden,  north,  east  and  west, 
seem  to  have  saved  the  few  citrus  trees,  none  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  ponderosa  lemon 
that  lost  a  few  leaves  and  some  newly  formed 
fruit,  was  injured.  F.  H.  Mason. 

San  Diego. 

GOPHERS  IN  ALFALFA. 


Here  is  a  little  gopher  record,  which  anybody 
is  welcome  to  better  if  he  can.  It  happened 
down  near  San  Jose  on  a  large  fruit  ranch.  On 
the  ranch  there  are  four  acres  of  alfalfa,  grown 
for  the  stock.  One  year  the  pump  was  not  work- 
ing well,  and  the  irrigation  was  not  done  syste- 
matically enough  to  do  much  execution  among 
the  gophers.  The  next  spring  it  was  fixed  prop- 
erly (that  was  just  about  a  year  ago),  and  the 
gophers  had  to  get  out  on  the  levees  in  a  hurry, 
where  they  were  killed  with  a  shovel  and  by  a 
dog. 

There-  -were  oa  many  of  them  that  in  a  day  or 
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so  it  was  seen  that  they  had  better  be  put  under 
ground,  and  a  man  was  sent  out  with'  a  couple 
of  buckets  to  gather  them  up.  Not  until  the 
ninth  bucket  was  filled  was  the  job  completed, 
and  to  get  a  line  on  their  number,  a  bucketful  was 
counted,  there  being  80  gophers  therein,  a  total 
of  720  gophers  for  four  acres,  180  gophers  per 
acre,  besides  those  that  were  drowned  in  the  al- 
falfa and  the  few  that  escaped.  The  amount 
that  they  would  destroy  in  a  year  would  go 
quite  a  distance  on  the  farm. 

And,  by  the  wajr,  there  is  nothing  like  having 
a  dog  that  likes  the  work  of  killing  gophers — a 
terrier  of  some  kind  preferably.  A  spaniel  is 
kept  on  the  place,  and,  like  all  dogs,  he  is  real 
pleased  to  have  a  little  gopher  killing.  However, 
the  work  soon  palls  on  him  when  the  gophers  are 
too  easy  to  catch,  and  he  goes  off  and  leaves 
the  irrigator  to  do  all  the  killing.  Therefore,  if 
a  man  is  going  to  irrigate  much  alfalfa  and  thinks 
of  getting  a  family  dog,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
consider  the  gophers  in  making  his  selection  of 
a  breed. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GRAFTING  AND 
BUDDING. 


Many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  informa- 
tion as  to  grafting  and  budding.  To  meet  these 
requests  the  University  Farm  School,  at  Davis, 
will  give  three  days'  special  work  in  grafting  and 
budding,  March  25  to  27,  inclusive.  There  will 
be  one  lecture  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  each  day,  on  principles  and  methods,  fol- 
lowed by  three  hours  of  practice  in  the  nursery 
and  orchard,  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1  p.m.,  "Principles  of 
Budding  and  Grafting." 

AVednesday,  March  26,  8  a.m.,  "Grafting  of 
Stone  and  Pome  Fruits";  1  p.m.,  "Conservation 
of  Moisture  in  Orchards." 

Thursday.  March  27,  8  a.m.,  "Budding  and 
Grafting  Walnuts";  1  p.m.,  "Budding  and  Graft- 
ing Citrus  Fruits." 

The  work  will  be  under  the  direction" of  Pro- 
fessors Clarke  and  Coit,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Rogers.  This  course  is  open  to  any  citizen  of 
California.  Persons  attending  should  bring  with 
them  a  grafting  knife  and  should  notify  in  ad- 
vance H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Vice-Director  and  Dean 
of  the  University  Farm  School,  Davis,  Cal. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Not  in  California. — If  a  person  read  the  article 
last  week  by  W.  M.  Carruthers  on  the  Livestock 
Situation  in  the  East,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  every- 
one did,  he  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  producer  had  the  whip  hand  in  the  mar- 
kets and  was  using  it.  The  Breeders  Gazette  and 
the  market  dailies  of  Chicago  are  commenting 
editorially  on  the  matter  and  consider  it  of  great 
interest.  That  will  not  occur  in  California,  our 
market  practices  don't  permit  and  will  not  until  a 
radical  change  is  made.  The  situation  is  just  this, 
the  packers  have  got  to  have  supplies,  the  increase 
of  population  and  decrease  of  stock  has  made  it 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  over-supply  under  any 
conditions,  the  stockman  knows  daily  just  what 
prices  are  being  offered  and  ships  or  holds  accord- 
ingly. The  packers  have  to  come  to  terms  and 
pay  a  fair  price,  one  that  will  enable  them  to  do 
a  good  business  with  the  retailer. 

The  reason  Avhy  this  can  be  done  is  due  entirely 
to  the  Stock  Yards.  The  market  is  known  abso- 
lutely by  actual  sales  at  the  yards,  unlike  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  not  made  by  prices  paid  out  in  the 
country  and  figured  on  the  basis  of  what  said 
stock  would  cost  delivered.  That  price  is  made 
by  sales  by  experts  who  have  wide  information  as 
to  market  conditions,  it  is  not  made  by  persons 
who  have  stock  to  sell  only  occasionally  and  have 
only  unreliable  second-hand  information  to  work 
upon.  Other  things  enter  in,  but  the  difference 
between  sales  in  the  country,  based  on  unreliable 
information,  made  but  rarely,  and  sales  made  at 
the  ground,  by  experts  with  extensive  and  accu- 
rate information  have  much  to  do  with  it.  In  the 
one  case  the  stockman  has  not  facts  enough  at  his 
command  to  know  when  to  ship  or  to  hold,  and 


BARRIER  FOR  CANKER  WORMS. 


A  fully  effective  barrier  for  canker  worms  or 
other  insects  that  crawl  from  the  ground  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  leaves  and  fruit  can  be 
made  from  wire  netting,  such  as  used  in  fly- 
screens.  A  strip  of  this,  four  to  six  inches  wide, 
is  wrapped  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is 
tied  only  at  the  top  and  a  little  cloth  or  similar 
material  put  under  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
cracks  or  openings  through  which  the  worms  can 
crawl.  The  lower  part  of  the  strip  is  bent  out 
from  the  trunk  so  that  there  is  a  big  space  under 
which  the  insects  can  gather;  also,  the  wire  is 
so  far  out  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  insects 
reaching  the  end  and  crawling  up. 

When  a  worm  starts  to  crawl  up  he  keeps  on 
the  trunk  until  he  reaches  the  wire,  and  then 
he  wanders  around  in  the  cage  instead  of  walk- 
ing down  the  wire  to  the  edge  and  crawling  up 
the  outside.  The  wire  has  the  advantage  over 
absorbent  cotton  and  sticky  substances  in  that  it 
is  durable  and  does  not  need  attention. 


HORSE  BEANS  FOR  THE  ORCHARD. 


For  a  secondary  crop  in  orchard  work  there 
are  few  things  that  in  suitable  location  will  be 
better  than  the  horse  bean.  They  do  best  when 
planted  early,  as  they  are  a  vigorous  winter 
grower,  though  if  planted  now  they  would  prob- 
ably come  out  all  right.  Naturally,  it  is  rarely 
advisable  to  plant  them  among  trees  unless  irri- 
gation is  practised. 

Horse  beans  are  among  the  heaviest  producing 
crops  that  could  be  grown,  and.  being  nitrogen 
gatherers,  are  good  for  the  soil.  They  can  be 
planted  in  every  third  furrow  and  will  be  out  of 
the  way  before  the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  picked. 
The  beans  themselves  are  an  excellent  hog  feed, 
especially  where  a  lot  of  the  feed  would  be  cull 
fruit  and  waste,  rather  than  alfalfa  or  skim-milk. 
Some  people  who  raise  them  feed  the  whole  plant, 
including  the  beans,  to  the  horses.  Several  cases 
arc  known,  however,  where  horses  so  fed  have 
died  suddenly  from  no  apparent  cause,  and  a 
number  of  fruit  men  are  afraid  to  use  the  crop 
in  this  way.  Sometimes  about  two  tons  of  beans 
can  be  secured  per  acre  without  apparent  injury 
to  the  trees. 


selling  or  holding  would  do  but  little  good  any- 
way. In  the  other  case  the  stockman  has  the  latest 
information  and  definite  information  and  an  ex- 
pert to  look  after  his  sales  when  he  does  ship. 
This  is  saying  neither  pro  nor  con  for  the  proposed 
southern  stockyards,  but  it  is  at  least  an  intima- 
tion that  well  established  stockyards  in  the  gov- 
erning market  of  the  State  might  change  matters 
a  good  deal. 

Portland  Comparisons. — This  suggests  a  little 
comparison  that  developed  recently.  An  item 
came  in  of  a  sale  of  a  lot  of  steers  here  in  Califor- 
nia at  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  the  correspondent 
was  much  pleased  at  the  price.  The  very  next 
thing  coming  to  hand  was  the  price  of  stock  for 
a  recent  week  at  the  Portland  Stockyards,  and  he- 
hold  !  they  ran  away  over  that  seven  cents.  Now, 
the  difference  is  not  due  especially  to  stockyards, 
but  to  the  fact  that  cattle  from  the  Northwest  are 
almost  always  corn  finished,  or  barley  finished, 
and  sell  better,  wholesale  and  retail  than  grass 
finished  cattle.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  Portland  should  be  a  better  market  than  San 
Francisco,  neither  does  it  draw  upon  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  productive  a  territory.  Still,  terri- 
tory naturally  belonging  to  San  Francisco  ships 
to  Portland.  More  corn  and  better  finished  beef, 
mutton  and  pork  would  do  lots  for  local  markets, 
and,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  interested  quar- 
ters, Union  Stockyards  would  put  on  the  other 
kind  of  finishing  touches. 

Dairy  Markets. — The  market  for  dairy  produce 
is  performing  i'uuny  stunts  nowadays.  Not  long 
since  butter,  instead  of  going  down,  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  started  to  climb  away  up.  We 
are  far  and  away  above  Eastern  markets.  Our 
fruit  men  may  be  having  furrows  form  on  their 


foreheads  for  lack  of  rain,  where  irrigation  is  not 
practiced,  our  range  men  may  be  feeling  even  less 
pleasant,  grain  and  hay  growers  may  be  facing 
worse  conditions  by  far  than  in  the  last  two  years, 
but  our  dairymen  see  snow  on  the  mountains  get 
high  prices  and  wear  the  smile  that  won't  come 
off.  Unless  conditions  are  deceitful,  alfalfa  is 
going  to  be  worth  lots  of  money  this  summer  and 
fall.  You  can't  seem  to  down  a  good  cow. 

Cold  Storage  Eggs. — If  eggs  are  dairy  produce, 
and  dairy  produce  is  livestock,  eggs  ought  to  be- 
long here.  The  poultrymen  are  in  lots  of  trouble, 
of  which  weather  is  the  least,  and  there  are  many 
advisors  as  to  the  way  out  of  the  woods.  One  is 
figuring  that  there  are  only  240,000.000  eggs  pro- 
duced in  California  per  year,  and  if  the  reporter 
has  it  right,  that  there  is  only  one  egg  every  four 
days  per  person.  We  won't  go  through  with  the 
arithmetic.  However,  San  Francisco  gets  as  many 
as  that,  or  did  in  1912,  and  still  more  arrived  in 
1913.  If  country  folks  had  no  better  appetites 
than  San  Franciscans  there  would  be  about  four 
times  as  many  produced  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
eaten.  Still,  that  is  far  from  the  three  eggs  for 
breakfast,  to  say  nothing  of  what  goes  into  pastry, 
that  some  people  easily  get  outside  of  and  it  looks 
as  if  something  could  be  done  to  make  the  egg 
appetite  grow. 

Over  in  Berkeley,  some  college  professors,  some 
seasons  back,  were  telling  their  neighbors  how 
cheap,  fresh  eggs  could  be  put  up  in  water 
glass  and  cases  galore  were  used  by  people  who 
wanted  to  use  such  sage  advice  to  solve  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Now  some  poultrymen  are  think- 
ing of  keeping  eggs  until  they  get  their  price  and 
storing  them  if  they  don't.  Better  advertise  fine, 
fresh  eggs,  with  receipt  for  safe  inexpensive  pre- 
serving, shipped  direct  and  let  the  customers  do 
the  storing.  Then  the  customers  will  use  eggs 
galore  for  cooking  in  winter  to  celebrate  their 
wisdom  in  putting  up  eggs  in  spring,  and  they 
will  also  eat  fresh  eggs  then  because  they  will 
think  that  their  saving  earned  them.  That  is  one 
way  to  beat  the  egg  a  day  per  person  record,  to 
market  direct  and  to  help  out  the  community. 

Speaking  about  dairy  produce,  it  is  a  funny 
thing,  but  while  butter  is  going  up,  cheese  is  stay- 
ing down.  Perhaps  butter  is  a  way  better  bet 
than  cheese  after  all,  but  markets  are  too  hard  a 
thing  to  figure  at  the  best. 

Market  for  Pure  Breds. — The  market  for  pure 
breds  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all,  but  it  is  a 
problem  after  all.  The  superintendent  of  ad- 
vanced registry  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion has  got  the  right  idea  for  broadening  the 
market  for  bulls  of  his  breed.  Only  one  good  bull 
in  ten  can  be  used  in  pure  bred  herds,  the  others 
have  to  go  to  head  grade  herds,  the  rank  and  file 
of  dairy  population.  The  black  and  white  are  so 
persistent  that  lots  of  black  and  white  cows  are 
called  Holsteins  although  they  may  have  little 
Hoist  cin  blood  and  be  poor  milkers.  He  wants 
some  prizes  for  milk  production  to  be  given  in 
State  and  other  fairs  to  go  to  grade  cows  only. 
That  would  give  every  dairyman  a  chance,  every 
cow  a  chance,  and  it  would  further  demonstrate 
what  good  cows  of  mixed  breeding  could  do,  and 
one  of  the  best  things,  it  would  show  the  benefit 
of  using  good  pure  bred  bulls  on  common  cows. 
There  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  market  for  any  good 
bull,  or  other  good  sire,  and  by  showing  merit  this 
would  make  a  better  market. 

An  Australian  Plan. — There  is  one  good  idea 
that  they  have  in  New  South  Wales  to  get  dairy- 
men to  use  good  bulls.  The  government  buys  fine 
pure  bred  animals  and  everyone  who  has  confi- 
dence in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  knows 
that  the  bulls  are  what  they  should  be.  These 
bulls  are  rented  to  dairymen  at  the  rate  of  £15 
per  year,  about  $60.  There  is  in  this  way  no  in- 
breeding, and  a  good  bull  can  be  passed  along 
until  he  is  past  his  prime,  at  which  time  he  can  be 
sold  to  a  small  dairyman,  if  so  desired,  where 
there  will  not  be  many  cows  to  serve.  That  is 
better  any  day  than  sending  a  good  bull  to  the 
block  after  two  years  service,  better  by  far  than 
keeping  a  scrub  bull,  and  the  expense  to  govern- 
ment is  practically  nothing,  to  dairyman  very 
little  over  what  a  scrub  bull  might  cost.  Here  in 
America  we  don't  want  a  paternal  government, 
voluntary  co-operative  organizations  have  shown 
great  efficiency,  and  co-operation  (community 
breeding)  could  do  just  as  good  a  job  as  that. 
The  plan  is  worth  following. 
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Little  Stories  About  Big  Things. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

Helpful  Hints  to  the  Sheep  Man. 

Ear  Tagging. — Some  pure  bred  flock  masters 
experience  difficulty  in  keeping  the  young  lambs 
properly  marked  so  they  can  be  readily  told  which 
dam  they  belong  to.  Of  course  some  people 
imagine  they  can  tell  just  which  lambs  belong  to 
different  ewes,  but  to  depend  upon  this  very  long 
after  the  lamb  is  born  is  a  very  uncertain  custom 
to  practice.  The  cartilage  of  a  lamb 's  ear  until  it 
is  quite  well  grown  is  not  very  strong  and  if  a  tag 
should  be  put  there  the  ear  is  apt  to  become  sore 
or  form  improperly.  The  use  of  tags  for  real 
young  lambs  should  not  be  recommended  nor 
should  any  one  depend  upon  remembering  where 
every  lamb  belongs.  The  safe  and  sure  method 
is  to  punch  small  notches  in  the  youngsters  ears 
and  then  when  they  become  old  enough  the  tags 
can  be  correctly  inserted  where  they  will  usually 
stay  and  cause  no  bad  results  to  the  ear.  The 
ordinary  ear  punch  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Any  intelligent  breeder  can  easily  adopt  a  system 
of  marks,  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed by  any  ordinary  man.  Should  the  numbers 
on  the  ear  tag  not  run  up  very  high,  the  same 
number  could  be  notched  in  the  ear  as  the  tag  to 
be  inserted  later.  If  the  flock  is  a  large  one  a 
record  should  be  kept  of  the  numbers  in  order  that 
no  mistakes  will  be  made.  For  instance  :  Suppose 
this  year's  lambs  should  be  marked  from  tag  500 
the  lamb  notched  1  would  require  tag  500;  2 
would  require  501  and  so  on.  Under  this  method 
there  would  be  no  conflict  in  starting  each  year's 
lamb  flock  with  notch  1  as  in  the  fall  they  would  be 
ear-tagged  and  nothing  in  the  flock  but  the  lambs 
would  be  without  tags.  This  system  of  notching 
is  very  beneficial  when  older  sheep  loose  their  ear 
tags  because  these  notches  will  identify  them. 
Suppose  a  three-year-old  ewe  lost  her  ear  tag,  you 
could  get  her  notch  number  and  age,  then  look  up 
the  ear  tag  number  of  such  a  notch  that  year. 
That  would  enable  one  to  get  the  correct  duplicate 
tag.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  if  a  system 
of  this  kind  could  be  adapted  by  all  pure  bred 
breeders  that  a  great  deal  of  the  annoyance  and 
trouble  of  keeping  track  of  ear  tags,  etc.,  would 
be  done  away  with.  Suppose  for  instance  a 
breeder  wanted  to  number  a  lamb  253,  a  hole 
through  the  middle  of  the  right  ear  would  stand 
for  the  number  2 ;  a  lower  notch  next  to  the  head 
in  the  same  ear  would  stand  for  the  number  5,  and 
a  notch  in  the  tip  of  the  left  ear  would  stand  for 
the  number  3.  This  is  a  very  simple  mode  of 
marking  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  installed  into 
.  the  mind  of  the  breeder  it  can  easily  be  remem- 
bered. These  marks  will  never  wear  out  and  will 
last  just  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  They  will 
never  do  any  harm  and  injure  the  ears  of  any 
young  lamb. 

Dipping. — As  soon  as  practical,  say  when  the 
ewes  are  shorn  and  before  the  lambs  are  weaned, 
they  should  all  be  dipped.  To  destroy  the  ticks 
entirely,  dipping  should  be  repeated  again  in  the 
fall.  The  object  of  dipping  is  to  destroy  the  para- 
sites in  the  fleece,  to  kill  off  any  young  insects 
which  may  afterwards  hatch  out  and  to  protect 
the  sheep  from  subsequent  attacks.  Experience 
has  taught  that  sheep  thrive  much  better  when 
their  skin  is  clean  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  a  good  dip  increases  the  quantity  and  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wool.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  lambs  infected  with  ticks  or  other 
parasites  to  thrive  properly  owing  to  the  constant 
irritation  they  suffer.  In  trying  to  get  relief, 
lambs  often  nibble  at  the  fleece  and  swallow  small 
particles  of  wool  which  usually  proves  fatal. 
Thorough  and  regular  dipping  of  the  entire  flock 
is  money  well  spent.  The  modes  of  dipping  are 
various.  For  small  flocks  the.  hand-bath  is  gener- 
ally used,  but  the  swim  bath  is  by  far  the  best  for 
large  flocks.  This  system  gives  much  less  trouble, 
saves  labor  and  expense  and  the  operation  is  far 
more  effective. 

Helpful  Hints  for  the  Hereford  Man. 

The  fact  that  four  of  the  country's  largest 
packers  are  Hereford  cattle  breeders  should  not 


be  unnoticed  by  other  Hereford  breeders.  That 
these  four  men  admire  the  Whitefaces  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  own  and  breed  them,  is  not  merely 
a  coincident.  There  must  have  been  some  very 
good  reason  back  of  their  determination  to  breed 
Herefords.  That  their  decision  was  influenced  by 
practical  results  seen  through  their  packing  houses 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  Armours  at  Kansas  City  have  been  breed- 
ing Hereford  for  twenty  years,  the  herd  being 
established  by  K.  B.  Armour,  and  maintained 
after  his  death  by  his  brother,  C.  W.  Armour. 
Jack  Cudahy,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  and  for  many  years  a  manager  of 
one  of  the  Cudahy  houses,  owns  one  of  the  best 
registered  herds  in  the  country.  He  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Hereford  breeders 
in  the  business.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  large 
affairs,  but  he  gives  more  time  and  attention  to 
his  Herefords  than  to  any  other  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. Swift  &  Co.  own  the  Shoe  Bar  ranch  in 
Texas,  and  produce  several  thousand  head  of 
Herefords  every  year.  Nels  Morris,  the  packer, 
at  one  time  owned  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
black  cattle,  but  that  herd  has  been  dispersed,  and 
his  son  now  handles  Whitefaces  as  largely  as 
possible  for  grazing  on  their  Dakota  ranches. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Herefords  are  coming  to 
their  own  again.  At  the  Iowa  State  Fair  there 
was  made  one  of  the  most  magnificent  displays  of 
Hereford  cattle  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this 
continent,  and  the  big  Denver  show,  which  has 
just  closed,  was  fully  equal  to  it  in  the  exhibit 
of  breeding  animals  and  far  exceeded  it  in  some 
other  respects.  The  Herefords  captured  the 
Denver  show  with  every  championship  awarded 
to  that  breed  and  every  price  record  on  the  bull, 
cow,  steer,  or  carload  of  steers,  carried  away  by 
the  Whitefaces.  In  the  sale  at  public  auction  of 
breeding  Herefords  the  average  of  48  head  was 
$399.37,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  a  $400.00 
average  in  round  numbers.  Hereford  feeding 
cattle  sold  at  the  Denver  show  for  $12.25  per 
hundred,  and  fat  carload  Herefords  reached  the 
$10.00  mark.  Evidently  the  mountain  states  are 
soon  to  make  the  corn  belt  states  realize  that 
there  is  something  doing  in  beef  production. 

Helpful  Hints  to  the  Hog  Man. 

The  problem  of  breeding,  feeding  and  develop- 
ing hogs  in  California  is  one  of  no  small  import- 
ance. Our  environment,  climate  and  feeds  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Eastern  hog 
raisers.  To  follow  their  methods  in  this  State  is 
usually  disasterous  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  writer  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa 
(one  of  the  most  successful  hog  men  in  the  State), 
regarding  methods  of  hog  feeding.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  most  beginners, 
and  some  who  were  already  in  the  business,  that 
the  alfalfa  crop  in  its  many  feed  conditions  could 
develop  and  finish  hogs  both  from  the  breeders 
standpoint  and  the  standpoint  of  the  block.  Mr. 
Wright  determined  if  this  process  of  developing 
and  feeding  hogs  was  a  success,  the  problem  of 
finishing  hogs  in  this  State  was  solved.  He  had 
at  that  time  thirty  registered  Berkshire  sows  of 
the  best  type,  and  one  of  the  very  best  boars  of 
America  with  them.  He  divided  them  into  lots 
and  fed  nothing  but  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  meal 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  months  with  the 
result  that  he  had  the  poorest  season  he  ever  ex- 
perienced in  twenty  years  as  a  breeder  of  Berk- 
shires.  His  litters  were  as  large  as  usual,  but  half 
of  the  pigs  were  born  dead  and  the  other  half 
were  so  mushy  and  weak  that  they  never  devel- 
oped into  anything  that  he  could  sell  as  registered 
animals.  He  claims  that  you  can  maintain  a  drove 
of  brood  sows  when  they  are  matured  on  alfalfa 
most  of  the  time,  but  they  must  have  some  grain 
six  weeks  before  they  farrow  and  must  be  fed 
grain  during  the  period  they  are  raising  their 
pigs. 

His  usual  method  now  followed  is  to  feed 
rolled  barley  soaked  in  skim  milk;  the  morning 
feed  is  prepared  twelve  hours  before  it  is  fed  and 
the  evening  meal  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Feeding  in  this  manner  sometimes  causes  the 


brood  sows  to  get  a  little  too  fat,  but  it  is  an  eab, 
matter  to  cut  down  the  ration.  This  mode  of 
feeding  accomplishes  one  thing  in  hog  production 
if  no  other  good  should  come  from  it ;  that  is  the 
raising  and  developing  of  the  whole  litter  instead 
of  the  half. 

If  this  end  of  the  game  of  hog  production  was 
handled  with  care  and  better  management,  there 
would  be  a  third  more  hogs  produced  in  California 
every  year,  as  there  is  not  one  farm  in  ten  that 
raises  more  than  half  of  the  pigs  that  are  born  on 
the  ranch.  Much  of  this  loss  is  from  poor 
methods  of  feeding. 

Uri  Wood  Co.  of  Los  Banos  who  are  large 
raisers  of  hogs  on  alfalfa  say,  that  pigs  must  be 
fed  grain  and  milk  until  they  are  four  months  old 
before  they  are  turned  out  on  alfalfa  to  hustle  for 
themselves  and  even  then  if  they  are  fed  a  little 
grain  it  will  pay  very  well.  If  this  method  is 
practiced  it  will  be  found  that  these  hogs  will 
grow  right  along  developing  bone  and  muscle. 
When  they  are  taken  up  to  finish  for  the  market, 
not  having  been  started  on  a  bulky  ration  the  first 
few  months  of  their  lives,  they  will  respond  very 
quickly  to  grain  feeding  and  make  bigger  and 
better  gains  than  alfalfa  hogs  that  never  saw  any 
grain  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives. 

On  large  ranges,  well  supplied  with  black  oak, 
good  hogs  can  be  raised  for  the  market  without 
using  much  grain.  Black  acorns  and  grass  make 
a  fine  ration  for  fattening  and  developing  hogs 
and  if  the  drove  is  not  too  large,  good  profits 
usually  come  from  this  method  of  handling.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  grass  is  gone  and 
nothing  is  fed  as  a  substitute  for  green  feed  so 
that  the  hogs  get  nothing  but  acorns  they  usually 
become  very  fat.  If  this  should  happen  it  is  often 
well  to  dispose  of  the  whole  band  for  pork  as  the 
breeding  qualities  of  the  sows  have  been  more  or 
less  impaired,  a  new  start  usually  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  to  use  the  old  fat  sows  the  follow- 
ing season  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pigs. 


AN   EXAMPLE    OF  TESTING. 


A  peculiar  example  of  the  differences  that  are 
shown  in  cows  when  their  milk  is  tested  for  butter 
fat  was  narrated  by  a  visitor  the  other  day.  A 
farmer  in  the  Northwest  had  three  cows.  One  was 
a  full  blooded  Jersey,  the  second  a  grade  Jersey, 
the  third  a  scrub  cow  of  no  certain  breeding.  It 
was  thought  that  the  latter  was  not  worth  keep- 
in  g,  for  when  her  milk  was  set  away  for  the  cream  to 
rise,  no  separator  being  used,  the  cream  was  much 
less  thick  than  that  of  the  other  cows,  also  she 
was  not  a  very  good  milker.  The  narrator  tested 
the  milk  of  all  three  cows  and  found  out  that  the 
milk  of  the  scrub  was  actually  richer  than  that  of 
the  grade  Jersey,  while  she  was  a  better1  producer 
of  butter  fat  than  the  pure  bred  animal.  Ordi- 
narily, of  course,  the  cows  of  good  breeding  would 
out-produce  the  scrub,  but  you  can't  always  tell 
and  the  only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  weigh  the  milk 
and  find  out  how  rich  it  is. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  cream  was 
not  so  thick  as  that  of  either  Jersey,  although  the 
milk  was  richer  than  that  of  the  grade,  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  milk  from  the  different  breeds. 
Jersey  milk  contains  fat  that  is  in  large  particles 
and  when  these  particles  gather  together  into  a 
cream  they  hang  together  much  more  closely  than 
small  particles  would  do.  Thus  the  cream  from 
Jersey  milk  is  much  more  leathery  than  the  milk 
from  other  breeds.  The  Holstein  milk  lies  at  the 
other  extreme,  as  the  fat  particles  are  very  small 
and  consequently  the  cream  appears  less  rich  than 
it  really  is.  This  fact  combined  with  the  fact  that 
Holstein  milk  averages  less  rich  than  the  milk  of 
most  other  breeds  tends  to  give  the  Holstein  a 
poorer  reputation  as  a  fat  producer  than  the 
breed  deserves  unless  the  pay  check  proves  the 
contrary. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  announces 
that  the  losses  by  fires  in  the  National  Forests  for 
the  year  1912  were  the  lowest  of  recent  years, 
the  total  damage  being  estimated  at  $75,290,  or 
less  than  one  dollar  for  every  2,000  acres  of  area. 
This  good  record  is  attributed  to  favorable 
weather  conditions  in  most  localities  and  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  fire-fighting  organization. 
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Lime  as  a  Fertilizer. 


[By  OiR  Associate  Editor.] 

There  are  two  baisc  reasons  for  the 
use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  One  is  to 
overcome  acidity,  sour  soils.  The  other 
is  to  make  the  soil  less  disagreeable.  For 
the  latter,  a  heavy  soil  that  is  hard  to 
work,  that  will  run  together,  may  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of 
lime. 

There  is  one  way  to  be  perfectly  sure 
that  the  application  of  ordinary  lime  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  That  is  to  take  a 
little  of  the  soil  and  put  a  drop  of  some 
acid  upon  it.  If  bubbles  come  off,  it  has 
all  the  lime  that  is  needed.  Vinegar  can 
be  used  for  this  if  no  other  acid  is  avail- 
able. Possibly  the  bubbles  may  not  form 
and  yet  the  soil  have  enough  lime. 

To  be  perfectly  sure  that  lime  is  needed 
one  can  put  a  little  blue  litmus  paper  iD 
a  ball  of  wet  soil  for  a  half  hour  or  so, 
and  if  it  turns  at  all  pinkish,  lime  is 
needed.  Possibly  also  it  might  not  turn 
color  and  yet  be  needed.  This  is  espe- 
cially Urue  of  heavy  soils,  where  lime 
often  would  do  much  good  mechanically 
even  though  the  ground  was  not  sour.  Yet 
these  are  the  two  methods,  one  for  being 
sure  that  lime  is  not  needed,  the  other  for 
being  sure  that  it  is,  and  there  is  quite 
a  little  margin  between. 

Thk  Way  to  Get  It.— The  most  common 
and  available  form  of  lime  is  caustic  lime, 
the  ordinary  commercial  material.  It  is 
the  most  concentrated  form  that  could  be 
obtained,  but  a  person  could  do  much  bet- 
ter financially  if  he  went  about  it  right 
than  to  use  this. 

Back  East  the  standard  way  of  getting 
lime  for  the  soil  is  to  get  the  ground 
limestone.  There  is  a  regular  business 
in  supplying  this,  and  all  the  standard 
papers  there  carry  quite  a  few  advertise- 
ments for  this.  That  is  because  Eastern 
soils  very  commonly  need  lime,  and  its 
use  is  almost  universally  of  great  benefit. 
Such  lime  can  be  furnished  delivered  in 
car  lots  for  $2  per  ton  and  less,  contain- 
ing enough  lime  to  make  burned  lime- 
stone worth  only  about  $3.55  per  ton. 
However,  here  in  California  limestone 
formations,  for  one  thing,  are  few,  and 
for  another  thing  the  lime  companies 
have  neither  the  equipment  for  supply- 
ing ground  limestone  nor  the  trade  that 
Would  justify  making  such  prices,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  could  supply  ground 
limestone  at  any  price., 

However,  there  are  different  ways  of 
getting  cheap  lime,  if  one  will  go  aboui 
it.  There  is  frequently  a  lot  of  burned 
lime  that  has  to  be  thrown  out  for  one 
reason  or  another  at  the  limekilns,  and 
it  would  be  queer  if  a  person  would  write 
to  a  big  lime  company  or  fertilizer  com- 
pany for  special  rates  on  car  lots  of  waste 
lime  and  not  get  a  big  reduction  over  reg- 
ular charges  for  ordinary  building  lime. 
Such  lime  would  have  to  be  "picked  up" 
lots  and  could  not  be  considered  a  steady 
source  of  supply  if  a  very  heavy  demand 
was  madp  for  it. 

Likewise,  some  kind  of  manufacturing 
calls  for  the  use  of  lime.  The  carbon  di- 
oxide works,  from  whence  comes  the  wind 
in  the  soda  water,  have  a  small  amount  of 
lime  that  only  a  year  ago  usually  went  to 
same  thing;  all  are  correct.)  Thus  if  a 
person  paid  $14  for  a  ton  of  quicklime, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  usual  price 
in  a  country  town,  he  woudl  get  just  the 
same  amounts  of  lime  by  paying  $7.85  for 
air-slacked  lime  and  $4.75  for  gypsum. 
These  figures  will  be  a  guide  for  compara- 
tive prices. 

However,  he  could  afford  to  pay  more 
than  this  for  both  the  air-slacked  lime 
and  the  gypsum,  for  he  would  save  lots 
of  trouble  in  preparing  quicklime  for  use, 
And  the  gypsum  has  much  more  valuable 
properties  than  just  the  lime  in  it. 


To  prepare  quicklime  for  agricultural 
uses,  it  has  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and 
spread  out  so  that  the  air  can  get  to  it. 
all  over,  until  it  crumbles  to  a  powder  be- 
fore it  is  safe  to  use  it.  It  has  to  be 
come  fully  air  slacked,  and  this  takes  a 
ioug  time.  Then,  as  said  before,  it  is  per- 
waste,  but  now  is  in  such  demand  that 
prices  have  steadily  been  rising. 

Caittion-. — The  words  "Care  in  Use" 
ought  to  be  written  over  every  lot  of 
burned  lime  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  in 
as  striking  form  as  the  word  "Poison"  on 
medicine  bottles.  A  man  can  do  all  sorts 
of  damage  to  his  soil  by  using  burned 
lime  improperly  on  his  soil,  as  he  can  do 
good  by  using  it  properly. 

Burned  lime  will  burn  up  every  bit  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  that  it  touches 
and  valuable  vegetable  matter.  Like  fire, 
it  is  a  fine  servant,  but  a  poor  master. 
Easterners  have  figured  that  one  ton  of 
burned  lime  applied  at  once  to  an  ordi- 
nary Eastern  soil  will  destroy  as  much 
fertilizing  material  as  is  found  in  nine 
tons  of  barnyard  manure.  This  fact  has 
made  the  proverb  that  "All  lime  and  no 
manure  makes  the  fathers  rich  and  the 
children  poor."  The  full  evil  result  is 
not  seen  for  some  time.  Properly  treated 
lime,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  injurious 
effect  wuatever,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
proverb  shows  that  it  has  the  habit  of 
bringing  riches. 

The  loss  in  plant  food  is  limited  en- 
tirely to  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  plant  food  there  is  to 
purchase.  The  lime  does  not  really  de- 
stroy the  nitrogen  or  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter at  all;  it  simply  works  upon  the 
vegetable  matter  so  vigorously  that  {he 
nitrogen  in  it  is  changed  into  ammonia 
and  passes  off  in  the  air.  If  it  passed  off 
into  the  ground  it  would  be  another  prop- 
osition altogether,  for  the  nitrogen  would 
have  to  be  ammonia  some  time,  and  am- 
monia is  in  very  nearly  the  shape  that 
plants  want.  It  is  just  doing  good  work, 
but  doing  it  too  rapidly.  Air-slacked 
lime  does  the  same  work,  but  does  it  so 
slowly  that  the  plants  get  the  use  of  the 
nitrogen  instead  of  losing  the  use.  Water- 
slacked  lime  works  less  rapidly  than 
straight  burned  lime,  but  still  faster  than 
it  should,  and  thus  does  a  lot  of  injury. 

Forms  and  Prices. — There  is  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  lime  one  would 
get  in  the  different  forms  and  the  prices 
one  would  have  to  pay  for  the  different 
forms.  In  100  pounds  of  air-slacked  lime 
there  is  but  enough  material  to  make  but 
56  pounds  of  quicklime;  or  we  might  put 
it  that  56  pounds  of  quicklime,  after  air- 
slacking,  would  weigh  100  pounds;  1200 
pounds  of  quicklime  would  make  more 
than  a  ton  of  air-slacked  lime;  three  tons 
of  the  one  more  than  five  tons  of  the  other. 

Gypsum  is  still  a  third  form  and  has 
a  different  material  joined  with  it  than 
any  of  the  others.  Pure  gypsum  con- 
tains only  about  one-third  the  lime  ir. 
quicklime.  (Excuse  the  use  of  the  terms, 
quick,  caustic,  and  burned  lime  for  the 
fectly  safe  to  use  it,  and  where  needed  it 
will  do  lots  of  good. 

Gypsum. — The  subject  of  gypsum  is 
most  interesting,  also  misunderstood. 
Gypsum  has  uses  that  other  lime  has  not, 
and  is  useless  for  one  very  important 
thing  that  lime  is  needed  for. 

Like  lime,  it  is  a  big  help  to  many 
heavy  soils.  Unlike  lime,  it  is  absolutely 
useless  in  overcoming  acidity  or  sourness 
in  soils.  We  often  hear  people  say,  "Gyp- 
sum is  part  lime,  so  it  is  good  for  sour 
soils."  The  very  reason  it  does  not  over- 
come acid  is  that  every  particle  of  acid 
that  can  hang  on  to  lime  is  already  hung 
on  to  it  in  gypsum,  and  it  is  good  strong 
acid,  too,  stronger  than  the  lime  itself, 
and  the  lime  has  no  strength  left  over 
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HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  fanning,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "flat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  ut  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  HOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 

Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shruBs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

ROEDING  &  WOOD 


NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
offices. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW. 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  OB  Myro. 

BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTI.ETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES. ALMONDS,  PEACHES,  BLEN- 
HEIM AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

FRANQ.UETTE,       MAYETTE  AND 
PLACENTIA  GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 
10,000  Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Emit  Trees. 
Ornamentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms. 
Hoses. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalnma,  Cal. 


to  use  on  other  acid  in  the  soil.  There- 
fore, a  person  is  completely  mistaken  in 
saying  that  gypsum  is  good  to  overcome 
sour  soils. 

Where  the  gypsum  is  strong,  and  where 
iime  is  absolutely  ineffective,  is  in  tack- 
ling black  alkali.  Black  alkali  is  very 
hard  on  the  soil,  hard  on  plants,  hard 
on  everything,  and  grips  the  soil  like 
grim  death  to  boot.  Put  gypsum  on  the 
black  alkali,  and  it  remains  black  al- 
kali no  longer,  but  white  alkali,  less  in- 
jurious to  soil,  to  vegetation,  and  very 
much  easier  washed  out.  Half  as  much 
again  gypsum  is  needed  as  there  is  black 
alkali  present  at  the  least,  and  in  prac- 
tice twice  as  much  and  then  more  for 
good  measure. 

Gypsum  also  is  much  more  of  a  soil 
stimulant  than  ordinary  lime.  The  lattei 
is  good  in  a  Fafe,  sane  and  conservative 
way.  The  latter  is  uproariously  good.  It 
gets  action,  and  although  not  a  genuine 
plant  food  itself,  gets  the  other  genuine 
plant  foods  that  had  been  sleeping  well 
waked  up  and  stirring  around  so  that  the 
roots  pick  them  up  and  put  them  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  The  bac- 
teria also  with  one  accord  start  after 
their  food  with  renewed  appetites  and 
every  plant  that  has  bacteria  working  on 
its  roots  gets  a  lot  more  working  when 
the  gypsum  starts  bossing  the  job.  The 
plan!  foods  themselves  applied  as  fertil- 
izer, often  will  hardly  do  the  work  that 
gypsum  will,  for  the  time  being. 

However,  not  being  food,  gypsum  tends 
to  exhaust  the  soil.  Superphosphate  con- 
tains gypsum,  and  does  therefore  the 
same  work  as  the  gypsum,  in  milder  ac- 
tion and  yet  permanently  enriches  it  at 
the  same  time.  Until  actual  exhaustion 
is  seen  in  the  soil  there  would  be  no  use 
in  getting  scared  of  exhaustion,  but  it 
would  always  be  wise  to  try  other  lime 
on  part  of  the  land,  and  some  genuine 
plant  food  also.  By  this  means  refertili- 
zation  could  be  much  longer  postponed 
and  the  ultimate  cost  probably  much  less. 

All  these  forms  of  lime  are  good  to 
try  when  either  soil  or  crops  do  not 
thrive.  A  person  can  see  some  wonderful 
cures  of  gummosis  in  orange  trees  by 
liberal  applications  of  lime,  especially 
gypsum  around  the  crown  and  through 
the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  every  place 
the  soil  is  bad  the  lime  is  likely  to  do 
good. 

But  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  ordinary  lime  is  not  needed  when 
vinegar  will  make  the  soil  bubble,  al- 
though gypsum  may  do  lots  of  good  even 
then,  that  gypsum  will  do  but  little  of 
any  good  when  the  soil  is  sour,  and  that 
ordinary  lime  will  do  lots  of  good,  any 
kind  of  lime  is  a  benefit  to  a  heavy,  re- 
fractory soil  that  will  not  send  out  bub- 
bles, that  quicklime  has  to  be  fully 
slacked  before  using,  that  excessive  ir- 
rigation often  means  a  need  for  lime 
(this  was  treated  of  before)  and  that 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  lime  secured  according  to  the  form 
in  which  it  comes. 


SETTLERS  WE  WANT. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find 
check  for  $5  for  subscription  to  your  valu- 
able paper,  also  for  copy  of  California 
Fruits. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  these 
since  I  came  from  a  country  (South 
Hungaria)  that  agriculturally  is  much 
like  California,  also  having  lived  several 
years  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor.  I  intend 
to  sell  my  business,  also  my  farm  of  60 
acres  near  this  city  with  the  intention 
of  settling  in  your  state  and  growing 
fruit,  therefore  would  like  to  be  inform- 
ed of  everything  that  may  be  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  me. 

To  confess,  I  really  intended  to  come 
out  there  about  25  years  ago,  but  finan- 


cially was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  At 
present  I  am  50  years  old,  have  two  sons, 
23  and  25  years  of  age,  also  my  daughter 
and  wife,  all  enthusiastic  for  farming. 

I  raise  a  little  of  everything  on  my  farm 
here,  but  fruit  and  poultry  is  my  aim, 
and  to  admit  have  quite  a  little  knowl- 
edge about  fruit  in  general,  and  the  trop- 
ical fruit  of  your  State  is  nothing  new  to 
me,  except  in  the  difference  between  the 
methods  of  cultivation  in  Asia  and  in 
your  State.  Anything  that  you  may  be 
able  to  add  to  this  way  through  your 
paper  will  be  highly  appreciated.  I  can 
also  interest  a  few  families  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself  to  settle  out  there  if 
the  prospect  is  at  all  encouraging. — M. 
Latzko,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

[With  the  capital,  the  experience,  the 
family  and  the  enthusiasm,  the  prospect 
is  encouraging,  all  right,  and  the  change 
would  be  good  for  both  the  State  and  her 
new  citizens.  The  more  such  that  come 
the  better,  and  there  is  no  better  prepar- 
ation for  coming  than  to  absorb  all  pos- 
sible information  from  the  Rural  Press, 
California  Fruits  and  California  Vege- 
tables.— Editor.] 


AGRICULTURAL  WASTE? 


"Waste  on  the  farms  totals  a  sum  al- 
most unthinkable  in  its  magnitude.  It 
is  true  that  under  present  conditions 
much  of  the  waste  cannot  be  helped.  But 
a  gold  eagle  lost  through  a  hole  in  the 
pocket  is  as  much  of  a  loss  as  one  deli- 
berately tossed  into  the  sea.  The  remedy 
would  be  to  locate  the  hole  and  sew  it  up," 
says  the  Wall-Street  Journal.  "Not  long 
ago  the  agricultural  commissioner  of  the 
Rock  Island  system  published  the  state- 
ment that  cornstalks  made  into  ensilage 
were  worth  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  grain,  and  that  by  wasting  their  stalks 
the  farmers  were  losing  $1,000,000,000  a 
year.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  look 
further  if  one  were  after  an  illustration 
of  agricultural  suicide.  But  another  in- 
stance can  be  seen  in  the  present  waste- 
ful system  of  ginning  and  baling  cotton, 
together  costing  the  planters  an  unneces- 
sary $10  a  bale,  which  on  the  crop  of 
1912  would  aggregate  at  least  $135,000,- 
000.  Many  good  farmers  have  their  seed 
plots  and  cross-fertilize  their  seed  plants 
with  the  care  shown  by  a  breeder  of  rare 
horses.  But  the  majority  shovel  their 
seed  from  the  bin  at  planting  time,  sell 
the  large  potatoes  and  plant  the  little 
culls.  Applying  to  the  crops  of  1912 
merely  the  difference  in  yield  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  between 
the  use  of  heavyweight  and  lightweight 
seed,  this  would  make  a  difference  of 
$750,000,000.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  sponsor  for  the  statement  that 
1,000,000  tons  of  tow  could  be  saved  from 
the  flax  straw  that  is  now  burned.  In  the 
surplus  grain  states,  also,  after  thresh- 
ing the  straw  is  burned  to  get  rid  of  it; 
$70,000,000  gone   up  in  smoke!" 

[One  trouble  with  exportation  of  this 
kind  is  that  they  do  not  figure  the  labor 
cost  of  saving  the  stuff.  This  is  often 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  material 
saved. — Editor.] 
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Navels  —  Valenclas  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
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H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants  Exchange  Bide., 
San  Francisco. , 
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HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 — is  — 

j  A  Friend  to  the  Fanner 

It  ts  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldic.. 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OP  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS,   AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Prolific, 
Hungarian,  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts,  Cherries,  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 
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THE  CANNING  OF  APRICOTS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


[Graduating  thesis  of  Justo  P.  Zavalla, 
University  of  California.] 

California  is  one  of  the  States  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  apricot  has  great 
importance,  exceeding  that  in  the  other 
States  in  the  Union,  because  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  well  suited  for 
growing  apricots.  This  is  the  reason 
why  my  thesis  will  treat  upon  this  in- 
dustry. 

During  my  vacations  of  the  last  semes- 
ter I  have  been  working  in  the  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  cannery,  at  Sunnyvale, 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  whole  process  of  this  industry. 
I  think  that  this  cannery  is  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  this  reason  I  will  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  different  departments  and 
how  the  work  is  done  in  each. 

Departments. — 1,  Receiving  room;  2, 
Preparation  room;  3,  Canning  tables;  4, 
Syruping  room;  5,  Cooking  room.;  6, 
Warehouse. 

Receiving  Room. — This  department  has 
in  charge  all  the  things  regarding  the 
purchase  of  fruit.  There  are  scales  to 
weigh  the  fruit  at  the  moment  of  receiv- 
ing it.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  grader 
to  classify  the  apricots  according  to  the 
following  grades:  Extras,  2%  inches  in 
diameter;  No.  1,  2  inches;  No.  2,  IV2 
inches.  In  general,  the  fruit  is  bought 
by  the  ton  and  the  prices  paid  depend 
upon  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  All 
the  fruit  which  does  not  satisfy  the  fore- 
going requirements  is  returned  to  the 
seller.  The  fruit  which  has  been  spoiled 
is  separated  in  piles.  The  good  fruit  is 
put  in  boxes,  containing  thirty  pounds 
each,  and  is  sent  to  the  preparation  room. 

Pkkpa  ration  Room.— The  preparation 
room  has  many  tables,  located  parallel, 
leaving  between  them  plenty  of  room 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  workmen. 
Every  table  has  six  divisions  on  each  side 
where  the  women  or  girls  are  working. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tables  has  division? 
whera  the  boxes  filled  with  apircots  are 
placed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tables 
are  put  empty  boxes  which  are  filled  with 
the  apricots,  divided  in  two  parts  and 
classed  as  follows: 

1,  Specials. — This  kind  of  apricot  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  common  standard. 

2,  Good  Fruit. — Ordinary  size  and  in 
good  condition  of  maturity. 

3,  Soft  Fruit. — Has  a  degree  of  matur- 
ity between  good  fruit  and  "pie  fruit." 

4,  Green  Fruit. — Its  state  of  maturity 
is  incomplete. 

5,  Blemish  Fruit. — This  kind  of  fruit 
shows  in  its  skin  traces  of  the  work  done 
by  insects  and  crusts,  due  to  the  disease 
called  guinmosis. 

6,  Pie  Fruit. — This  fruit  is  over-ripened. 
The  best  variety  of  apricots,  chiefly 

used  for  canning  purposes,  was  originated 
in  France  and  is  called  Royal.  The  con- 
ditions underlying  the  stated  classifica- 
tions are  the  following:  (1)  amount  of 
sugar  which  the  syrup  contains;  (2)  du- 
ration of  the  hot  bath;  (3)  the  quality 
of  the  fruit;  (4)  commercial  classifica- 
tion. 

In  the  preparation  room  there  is  in- 
stalled a  large  grader  which  has  five 
frames  of  different  diameters.  These 
frames  have  horizontal  movements,  al- 
lowing the  fruit  to  drop  down  to  travel- 
ing belts.  The  belts  carry  the  fruit  to 
the  canning  tables,  which  are  located  at 
right  angles  to  the  grader.  The  fruit 
classed  by  the  grader  must  be  just  of 
one  kind.  For  example,  good  fruit  or 
blemished  fruit  is  graded  by  itself,  and 
two  different  kinds  of  fruit  must  never 
be  put  in  the  grader  at  the  same  time. 

Canning  Tables. — The  work  of  this  de- 
partment is  to  fill  the  cans  with  apri- 
cots.   The  cans  utilized  by  the  cannery 
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SURPLUS  STOCK 

We  have  heeled  in  on  our  Packing  grounds  almost 
a  complete  line  of  all  leading  varieties  of  fruit  and 
deciduous  trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits  and  roses. 
This  stock  is  in  perfect  condition  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  Every  order  is  given  prompt  attention 
whether  for  one  tree  or  for  a  car  load.  Write  us  at 
once  for  our  surplus  list  showing  varieties  and  grades 
which  we  can  supply,  and  mail  us  your  list  of  wants, 
for  prices. 


We  guarantee  all  stock  sold  by  us  to  be 
true  to  name  and  variety. 

"  ROEDINQ'S  TREES  GROW." 


Do  not  forget  that  we  are  headquarters  for  and  have 
an  exceptionally  fine  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  Almonds  and  Walnuts.  Each  and  every  order  is 
given  prompt  attention  and  prompt  shipment  made. 

Write  for  Our  Book 

"California  Horticulture" — the  fruit  growers'  guide.  Describes 
over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants.  Gives  complete  cultural 
directions.  120  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  25c  post- 
paid. 
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Tree  s  -  PI  an  i  5  -Vi  ties  - 
Shrubs  andRoses  ■ 

We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  ornamen- 
tal stock  of  all  kinds,  suitable  for  gardens, 
parks,  subdivisions,  etc.,  and  can  fill  your 
orders  complete  with  almost  any  quantity 
and  any  variety. 

EVERGREENS    PALMS  EUCALYPTUS 
CLIMBING  AND  TRAILING  PLANTS 
SHADE  TREES 
RARE  TROPICAL  PLANTS 

Before  you  decide  on  the  trees  or  plants 
that  you  will  use  in  decorating  your  home 
grounds,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
us,  as  we  can  offer  you  many  suggestions 
that  will  be  of  great  value. 
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Write  Today  For 
Free  Annual  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue 

It  lists  and  describes  and  prices  all  stock 
carried  by  us  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request  to  any  address. 

KAll)  UP  CAPITAL  $200  OOOV 
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SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

EVERY  MAN  WOMAN  OR  CHILD 
WHO  IS  INTERESTED  IN  GARDENING 
SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  INSTRUCTIVE 
VOLUME. 


It  will  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  the 
raising  of  flowers,  trees,  plants  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  the  finest,  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  guide  we  have  ever  published. 

The  following  vegetable  and  flower  are  real 
novelties.  Beautifully  Illustrated  In  the 
Garden  Guide. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 


BONNY  BEST  TOMATOES 

An  early  scarlet  fruited  tomato  which  has  proved 
a  success  all  over  the  country.  Smooth,  very  even 
In  size  and  very  solid.  One  of  the  best  house  gar- 
den, canning  and  shipping  tomatoes  in  existence. 
10c  per  packet. 

GIANT  CHILDSII  GLADIOLI 

This  class  of  glodloll  Is  very  tall  and  erect  with 
spikes  of  bloom  over  two  feet  long.  The  flowers 
are  of  gigantic  size  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
colors     3  for  $1.55. 
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1 1 7  Market  Street, 


Son  Troncisco 


are  of  two  different  sizes:  two  pounds, 
and  eight  ounces.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  different  kinds  of  apricots  which  are 
put  in  the  cans,  there  is  a  combination 
of  letter  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cans. 

The  canning  tables  have  six  divisions 
on  each  side.  In  the  middle  part  of 
the  tables  there  is  a  traveling  belt  which 
supplies  each  division  with  fruit.  The 
entrance  of  the  fruit  to  the  divisions  is 
regulated  by  means  of  a  crosspiece.  The 
belt  is  placed  in  a  wooden  gutter.  At 
the  end  of  each  canning  table  there  is 
an  empty  box  into  which  is  put  the  ex- 
cess of  fruit,  which  must  be  distributed 
to  the  other  canning  tables.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  made  is  wood, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  perfectly 
hygienic.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
by  using  canning  tables  made  of  iron  and 
covered  with  porcelain.  They  will  satisfy 
all  the  hygienic  requirements  and  they 
will  have  long  durability.  All  the  can- 
ning tables  are  provided  with  pipes  which 
carry  plenty  of  water  to  wash  the  fruit 
when  it  is  necessary. 

Syrupixg  Room. — When  the  cans  have 
been  filled  with  the  desirable  fruit  they 
are  carried  to  this  department  by  means 
of  trucks.  Before  filling  the  cans  with 
syrup,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
marks  on  the  bottom  of  the  cans  be 
observed,  in  order  to  add  the  right  kind 
of  syrup.  The  kind  of  syrup  which  must 
be  added  depends  upon  the  kind  of  fruit 
already  mentioned.  The  syrup  is  made 
in  large  tanks,  which  are  in  connection 
with  the  syruping  machine,  by  the  aid  of 
pipes.  The  concentration  of  the  syrup 
can  be  as  follows:  No.  1,  45%  of  sugar; 
No.  2,  30%;  No.  3,  25%;  No.  4,  10%;  No. 
5,  none. 

The  last  one  is  used  with  fruit  of  in- 
ferior quality.  In  general,  the  number 
of  cans  which  can  be  filled  by  the  syrup- 
ing machine  at  the  same  time  is  about 
twelve  of  the  two-pound  size. 

Cookinc;  Room. — When  the  cans  have 
been  filled  with  syrup,  they  are  carried 
to  the  cooking  room.  The  cans  have  to 
pass  through  the  exhaust  box,  where  they 
receive  a  steam  bath  during  five  minutes 
at  1S0CF.  This  operation  is  important 
because  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  To  make  a  complete  disinfection  of 
the  fruit.  The  temperature  inside  of  the 
exhaust  box  (l80°F.)  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy all  kinds  of  germs  which  might 
originate  fermentation  and  therefore 
cause  damage  to  the  products. 

2.  The  operation  expels  the  air,  mak- 
ing a  good  vacuum.  Otherwise,  when 
the  cans  are  put  in  the  large  tanks,  con- 
taining water  at  212 °F.,  they  can  burst 
very  easily,  due  to  the  pressure  developed 
inside.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machinery 
used  to  close  up  the  cans  does  its  work 
automatically.  This  system  of  closing 
the  cans  has  the  following  economic  ad- 
vantages: (1)  Economy  of  hand  labor. 
(2)  It  is  unnecessary  to  bore  the  caps 
of  the  cans  on  its  superior  face  to  expel 
the  air  when  the  cans  are  in  the  hot 
bath.  (This  practice  constitutes  the  old 
system.) 

When  the  cans  are  closed  they  are  put 
on  trays  holding  96  cans  of  2  pounds,  or 
165  cans  of  8  ounces,  and  are  carried  to 
the  hot  bath.  This  bath  is  performed 
by  means  of  the  machine  called  "Dickson 
Cooper,"  and  without  doubt  it  is  the  best 
machine  discovered  for  that  purpose.  This 
machine  is  very  simple.  At  one  of  its 
ends  it  has  a  combination  of  crenated 
wheels  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  trays 
which  carry  the  cans  into  the  boiling 
water.  There  are  two  rails  to  lead  the 
hooks  supporting  the  trays.  The  hooks 
are  connected  with  a  traveling  belt,  by 
means  of  which  the  trays  are  moved.  At 
the  end  of  the  rails  there  are  trucks  to 
take  away  the  cans  which  have  been 
cooked.  When  the  trays,  carrying  cans, 
have  been  put  in  motion  they  can  follow 


TREES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

French  Walnuts  grafted  on  Cal. 
black.  Cherries,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Palms,  Orange,  Lemon,  Acacia,  Rosen, 
Berry  Plants,  Giant  Winter  Rhubarb, 

Etc. 

Established  1864. 

HANNAY  NURSERY  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

Y*  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

two  ways:  (1)  The  lower  one  allows 
the  cans  to  go  through  the  tank,  con- 
taining water  at  the  boiling  point.  This 
is  used  when  the  fruits  require  a  long 
bath  (35  minutes);  for  instance,  pears. 
(2)  The  upper  one  is  utilized  when  the 
fruit  requires  a  short  bath  (from  7  to 
11  minutes).  In  general,  the  duration  of 
the  hot  bath  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  The  best  system 
to  follow,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hot  bath,  is  to  make  a  skilful 
examination  of  the  fruit  previous  to  can- 
ning.    This  is  an  important  fact  and 


NEW  CATALOG 

JUST  OUT— FREE! 


SEEDS 

LOW  PRICES 

NO  BETTER  SEED 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  7th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Pedigreed  Citrus  Trees 

NAVELS  VALENCIAS 
EUREKA  LEMONS 

BRED  from  the  BEST 

Write  for  pamphlet. 

F.  H.  NUSBICKEL 

Phone  1102.  Glendora.  Cal. 


should  be  emphasized.  We  know  that  the 
degree  Of  ripeness  of  the  fruit  varies 
with  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  with 
the  time  at  which  it  is  gathered.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  hard  proposition  to  establish 
exact  figures  regarding  the  duration  of 
the  hot  bath.  Nevertheless,  an  example 
can  give  an  idea: 
Temp.  Kind  of  fruit.      Time,  min. 


212°F.  Good    9 

212°F.  Green    12 

212 'F.  Soft    7 

212°F.  Pie    35 


(To  be  concluded.) 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  tbe  beat 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  tbe  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardy 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value.  Call  at  Morganhill,  Cal. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY. 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  litttr,  CaJ. 
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Mr.  Pillsbury  Calls  Attention  to 

Errors. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  March 
1st  I  find  two  attempts  to  report  my  ad- 
dress delivered  at  Lodi  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary. Being  a  newspaper  man  I  know 
something  of  the  difficulties  of  reporting 
what  is  said  In  an  address  and  doing  it 
right  and  from  observation,  I  know  how 
next  to  impossible  it  is  to  do  this  when 
the  reporter  has  assumed  such  an  attitude 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  what  the 
speaker  stands  for  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cally inpossible  for  such  reporter  to  hear 
straight,  see  straight  or  think  straight. 
Therefore  I  do  not  greatly  blame  Messrs. 
Robert  G.  Williams  and  George  W.  Ashley 
for  getting  down  wrong  much  that  I  said. 
As  the  subject  under  discussion  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  state  I  crave  your 
favor  for  an  opportunity  to  correct  their 
misstatements  in  the  reports  referred  to. 

I  did  not,  Mr.  Williams,  allude  to  com- 
pensation as  being  "the  greatest  move- 
ment in  human  history."  What  I  did 
allude  to  as  being  the  greatest  fact  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  Aryan  race,  to 
which  we  belong,  is  that  for  the  first  time 
in  thousands  of  years,  there  is  no  longer 
any  frontier  beyond  which  lie  new  lands 
to  be  had  for  the  taking,  new  common- 
wealths to  be  erected  and  empires  estab- 
lished; that  by  reason  of  the  termination 
here  where  we  live  and  during  our  time, 
of  the  great  westward  movement  that 
crossed  Asia,  Europe  and  this  continent, 
life  will  never  again  be  to  the  Aryan  race 
what  it  has  been  during  all  its  past  his- 
tory. The  safety  valve  which  has  pro- 
vided against  the  restlessness  and  over 
crowding  of  the  people  of  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone  for  thousands  of  years  has 
been  fastened  down  and  sealed  up  for  all 
time.  Therefore  the  situation  of  the  land 
owner  has  been  changed  for  all  time,  and 
not  one  person  in  the  hundred  who  does 
not  inherit  real  estate  will  ever  own  more 
than  his  six  feet  of  earth,  or  have  a  habi- 
tation that  he  can  call  his  own  until  he 
passes  under  the  lowly  lintel  of  the  nar- 
row house  in  which  he  rests  his  bones. 

The  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
average  California  farm,  by  reason  of  the 
one  per  cent  compensation  Cost  of  insur- 
ance, will  be  $178.90  and  not  $168.30,  as 
you  have  it.  The  average  cost  of  labor 
per  farm  was  $894.24  as  reported  by  fifty- 
one  thousand  farmers,  Californians  them- 
selves, and  not  $923.00  as  you  have  it.  I 
stated  "this  small  item  will  never  be 
noticed"  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  sustenance  upon  the  land  has 
made  the  farms  of  Ca'ifornia  worth  seven 
per  cent  more  each  year  than  they  were 
worth  the  previous  year,  ever  since  1900. 
You  forgot  to  mention  that  it  was  in  face 
of  that  fact  that  I  said  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rental  value  of  a  farm  from 
$820.38  to  $811.43  never  would  be  missed. 

I  did  not  say  that  if  the  farmers  were 
excepted  out  of  the  compensation  pro- 
visions of  our  act  they  would  still  be  "in 
such  relation  to  compensation  liability" 
that  they  would  be  worse  off.  If  they 
were  excepted  out  of  compensation  they 
would  be  in  no  relation  to  compensation 
liability  but  they  would  sustain  a  very 
close  relation  to  liability  in  damages 
based  upon  negligence;  and  I  did  say  that 
insurance  coverage  under  liability  for 
damages  based  upon  negligence  would 
cost  more  than  insurance  coverage  for 
compensation  under  our  act,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  insurance  man,  or  any  other 
citizen  to  prove  to  the  contrary. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  farmers  would  be 
compelled  by  the  forces  of  labor  to  remain 
tinder  the  compensation  provisions  of  the 
act.  What  I  did  say  was  that  if  the  farm- 
ers were  to  ask  to  be  excepted  out  of  the 
compensation  provisions  of  our  act  and 
have  restored  to  them  the  old  common 


law  defenses  that  are  under  sentence  of 
death  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  and  whose  sentence  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  practically  all  of  Europe,  ex- 
cepting Turkey  and  Portugal,  and  in 
twenty-two  states  in  the  American  Union 
— then  and  in  that  case  the  hand  of  every 
man  would  be  against  the  farmer  as  be- 
ing ^reactionary  and  unpitying  and  that 
this  thing  can  no  more  be  done  in  Cali- 
fornia than  the  planters  of  the  South  can 
re-enslave  their  black  farm  hands. 

Just  a  word  as  to  Doctor  Freidensburg : 
if  Mr.  Williams  will  read  the  secon  1 
paragraph  on  page  60  he  will  get  Doctor 
Freidensburg's  point  of  view  where  he 
says,  on  the  basis  of  his  service  of  more 
than  twenty  years  on  the  governing 
board : 

"I  have  sought  to  set  forth  the  opera- 
tion of  our  workingmen's  insurance,  not  as 
it  might  appear  to  the  superficial  observer 
as  its  juristic,  economical  or  political  foe, 
or  even  as  the  blind  fool  who  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  blessings  of  this  insurance 
cannot  be  adequately  described  even  by 
the  usual  phrases  of  unconditional  lauda- 
tion, but  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  con- 
cept that  justice  should  not  be  subordi- 
nate to  mere  kindly  feelings,  and  I  have 
written  in  the  hope  that  I  might  render 
even  now  some  aid,  even  though  it  be  but 
small,  to  this  great  achievement  to  which 
I  once  devoted  myself  with  joy  and  with 
enthusiasm." 

Does  that  look  as  though  Doctor  Freid- 
ensburg regarded  the  German  system  as  a 
failure?  Finally,  on  page  62,  Doctor 
Freidensburg  says: 

"It  is  only  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
cowardice  that  I  state  it  once  again, 
workingmen's  insurance  can  be  truly 
beneficial  in  its  operation  only  when  free 
from  all  exaggeration  and  excess,  and 
especially  from  conscious  or  unconscious 
subservience  to  the  lower  classes,  it 
works  as  an  institution  of  the  state  as 
impartial  as  every  other  kindred  institu- 
tion." 

Dr.  Freidensburg  thinks  it  does  not  so 
work  out.  As  Dr.  Zahn  says  of  him,  "he 
is  the  advocate  of  the  abnormal,"  and  is 
more  concerned  for  the  failures  of  the 
hundredth  man  that  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  law  as  regards  the  ninety 
and  nine.  Any  man  who  will  read  Doctor 
Freidensburg's  pamphlet  without  a  mind 
prejudiced  beyond  measure  will  find  him 
a  friend  to  compensation  and  not  an 
enemy,  yet  much  concerned  for  some 
small  abuses  that  have  grown  up  under 
it  and  which  have  to  do  with  German 
political  life,  and  not  California. 

My  respects  to  Mr.  Ashley:  Unless  a 
man  can  view  this  subject  broadly  he 
cannot  view  it  at  all.  This  issue  is  not 
one  between  master  and  servant,  or 
employer  and  employee.  The  issue 
is  one  of  the  preservation  of  the 
state  and  the  nation  against  the 
third  greatest  peril  confronting  it, 
inasmuch  as  poverty  is  the  only  serious 
peril  that  confronts  any  civilization,  and 
industrial  accident  has  heretofore  proven 
the  third  greatest  cause  of  poverty  in  the 
world.  The  world  has  tried  the  negli- 
gence theory  for  more  than  a  century  and 
has  pronounced  it  a  failure.  It  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  problem. 
As  I  explained  to  you,  not  above  five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  negligence  are  so 
c  ulpable  in  character  as  to  warrant  mulct- 
ing the  employer  in  damages  or  depriving 
the  injured  person  of  recompense  for  his 
injury.  Therefore,  society  has  said  to 
each  industry,  "You  must  take  care  of 
your  own  killed  and  wounded  for  our  so- 
cial protection,"  and  the  only  place  to 
care  for  it  is  where  the  accident  happens 
and  when  it  happens.    Requiring  this  is 


When  you  buy  sprays 
from  us  you  are  dealing 
with  experts  in  that  line. 

Our  Insecticide  Department  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Paul  R.  Jones, 
former  entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment and  one  of  the  best  entomolo- 
gists on  the  Pacific  Coast  The 


Universal  Orchard  Spray 

is  the  only  complete  line  of  Emulsions  and  Spraying 

Oils  on  the  market.    Each  kind  has  separate  and 

distinct  functions.    We  have  a  complete  line  of 

Sprays  for  brown  apricot  scale  and  pear  thrips. 

Use  Yel-Ros  or  Distillate  Oil  Emulsion 
and  Black  Leaf,  40 


Our  Spraying  Calendar  for  Thrips  for  all  seasons  of 
the  year  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25c.    Send  for  this  Calendar  today. 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 
PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO: 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figi  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Cerei,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Propi. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Kig  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  srouerN  of  tlilM  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  grow 
a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 
Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 
C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 
Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy. 
The  Reliable  Three. 


P.  O.  Box.  «15, 
Frnno,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
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Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
TH08.  8.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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not  confiscation.  Compensation  laws  say 
to  the  employer,  "We  will  relieve  you 
from  the  burden  of  having  to  pay  the  full 
measure  of  damage  sustained  through 
your  negligence,  or  that  of  persons  for 
whom  you  are  responsible,  in  those  cases 
where  you  or  they  are  negligent,  and  in 
place  of  that  responsibility  we  shall 
limitedly  make  you  responsible  for  all 
injuries,  no  matter  how  they  happen,  so 
they  do  not  happen  by  the  willful  mis- 
conduct of  the  person  injured."  To  the 
employees  the  state  says,  "We  shall  de- 
prive you  of  the  right  to  sue  to  be  made 
whole  for  all  the  damages  that  you  nave 
sustained  through  industrial  accident  by 
reason  of  the.  negligence  of  another,  but 
in  its  place  we  give  you  a  right  to  a 
modified  compensation  to  tide  you  over 
your  period  of  adversity,  no  matter  how 
the  accident  happen."  This  no  moie  con- 
fiscates the  property  of  the  employer  than 
it  confiscates  the  right  of  the  employee 
to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  full  damages. 
It  is  not  an  issue  between  employer  and 
employee.  It  is  a  statesmanlike  effort  to 
relieve  society,  to  that  extent,  from  man's 
primal  and  most  serious  curse,  poverty. 

I  did  not  forget,  as  Mr.  Ashley  implies, 
that  this  becomes  an  individual  matter 
with  the  employer  when  the  employer 
fails  to  insure,  but  so  does  his  loss  from 
fire  when  he  fails  to  insure  his  barn  or 
his  home.  If  he  chooses  to  bear  that 
burden  alone  after  the  state  has  placed 
insurance  within  his  reach  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  one  per  cent  of  his  payroll,  ho 
has  himself  to  thank  for  his  folly  and  no 
one  to  blame,  just  as  he  has  himself  to 
thank  if  his  barn  burns  up  and  he  has 
no  insurance  upon  it  or  its  contents. 

I  did  say  in  the  Lodi  paper  that  the 
outside  figure  for  compensation  insur- 
ance for  farmers  might  be  $1.25.  I  did 
say  in  my  Lodi  address  that  there  was  no 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

Onr  treea  are  pedigreed  and  the  beat 
that  care  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  wp  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer*  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADPD   Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

r nr  C  tv  Blake,  McFail  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


reason  why  it  should  be  more  than  $1.00. 
The  explanation  of  this  seeming  discrep- 
ancy is  this:  that  between  the  time  when 
the  letter  to  the  Lodi  paper  was  written 
and  the  time  when  the  Lodi  address  was 
made  our  actuary  had  revised  his  figures 
and  warned  me  that  there  was  no  sense 
in  using  the  higher  estimate,  as  there 
could  be  no  justification  for  raising  the 
farmers'  rate  above  $1.00. 

I  wish  to  call  Mr.  Williams'  attention 
to  his  unwarranted  statement  that  "rates 
elsewhere  on  agriculture  are  not  lower 
than  $2.00."  That  is  simply  not  true, 
and  as  I  explained  in  that  address,  the 
rates  in  New  Zealand  are  60c  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  in  Great  Britain  from 
90c  to  85c,  and  in  Germany  under  $1.00. 
The  only  case  where  the  rate  is  $2.00  is 
in  Austria  where  compensation  applies 
only  to  men  who  are  handling  such  dan- 
gerous farm  machinery  as  mowers, 
reapers,  corn  shredders  and  threshers, 
and  as  to  those  men,  the  rate  is  made 
commensurate  with  the  rate  for  men 
who  are  handling  other  forms  of  danger- 
ous machinery,  but  that  rate  does  not 
apply  to  farm  labor  in  general. 

The  provisions  on  page  22  for  "taking 
care  of  lawyers'  fees"  is  put  there  to  safe- 
guard employers  and  employees  against 
extortionate  fees  to  be  charged  by  law- 
yers who,  by  the  way,  will  be  very  seldom 
needed  at  all  under  compensation.  The 
provisions  on  page  30,  for  freeing  the 
members  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  from  personal  liability  does  not 
cover  their  misdeeds,  but  does  not  make 
them  personal  parties  to  the  insurance 
contracts  which  they  will  have  to  make, 
and  exempts  their  private  means  from 
seizure  for  any  deficiency  which  may 
exist  in  the  state  fund.  This  provision 
is  usual  in  all  such  insurance  acts  and 
without  it  few  men  would  dare  to  serve 
the  public  in  such  a  capacity. 

A  right  of  review  by  a  court  of  justice 
as  to  the  facts  in  any  controversy  over 
compensation  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  justice  to  the  hurt  man  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  where  compensa- 
tion obtains  are  the  questions  of  fact 
determined  by  courts  as  courts.  Where 
the  judges  of  courts  determine  such  con- 
troversies they  do  it  as  referees  or  arbi- 
trators and  not  with  the  mechanism  of 
justice  as  applied  to  other  controversies. 
The  wheels  of  justice  would  be  blocked 
if  it  were  otherwise. 

Speaking  for  the  farmers,  Mr.  Ashley 
says  that  he  feels  that  if  one,  through 
lapse  of  memory  or  flight  of  imagination, 
is  hurt  in  one  of  the  hundred  and  one 
ways  of  being  hurt  that  are  open  to  care- 
lessness, the  farmer  should  be  exempted, 
believing  that  society  in  general  should 
make  good.  Mr.  Ashley  has  not  said  how 
the  farmer  proposes  that  society  in  gen- 
eral shall  make  good.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, from  reading  between  the  lines  of 
what  he  has  written  from  time  to  time, 
that  he  thinks  a  favorable  way  of  making 
good  is  to  send  the  hurt  people  to  the 
poor  house.  Again,  Mr.  Ashley,  this  is 
not  an  issue  between  the  employee  and 
his  employer.  It  is  an  issue  between  the 
state  and  the  industries  of  the  state,  and 
the  employing  farmer  can  avoid  the  issue 
being  personal  to  himself  by  the  simple 
method  of  insuring  under  compensation 
at  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of  his  pay 
roll,  or  a  cost  upon  the  average  Califor- 
nia farm  based  upon  reports  made  by  the 
farmers  themselves  to  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  of  $8.94  per  farm.  The 
man  who  neglects  to  protect  himself  so 
adequately  at  so  low  a  cost  is  too  heed- 
less of  his  own  welfare  to  deserve  com- 
miseration, whatever  befalls  him. 

This  communication  is,  I  fear,  exasper- 
atingly  long,  but  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  careless  reporting  can  make  more 
misstatements  of  fact  in  a  single  page 
than  can  be  corrected  in  half  a  dozen. 

A.  J.  Pillsbury. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  life  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

A  few  hundred  trees  yet  unsold.  Good 
tlure  yet  for  planting.  Get  in  before  too 
lnte. 

ALSO   GENUINE   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  Htoek  grafted  on  California  Rlaek. 


A  few  hundred  left  of  3  to  4  ft.,  2  to  3  ft. 
and  1  to  2  ft.,  at  attractive  prices. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


Spray  Witti  Nitrate  of  Lime 


It  is  in  an  ideal  condition  for  spraying  purposes — 
mixes  easily  with  water  and  is  uinque  in  the  pos- 
session of  sticking  power. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME  contains  13%  Nitrogen 
in  a  readily  available  form  combined  with  Soluble 
Lime. 

17r  ^  \t  Write  for  literature  from  users,  both  Hawaii 

trade  mark      and  California. 

C.  HENRY   SMITH,  INCORPORATED 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstein 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellefleur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

\V.  W.  Pearmalm 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Stnyman  Wlaesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltzenbera; 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Tour 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Laying  Out  Land  for  Alfalfa. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  a 
plan  where  I  can  la.v  out  land  and  ditches 
for  alfalfa  with  a  common  level? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Gait. 

A  N  BWBB  BY   ]•'.  \V.   KKKNS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

To  run  level  or  grade  lines  with  the 
aid  of  a  carpenter's  level,  construct  a 
light  stiff  frame  like  the  sketch,  to  which 
the  carpenter's  level  may  be  firmly  at- 
tached. If  it  is  desired  to  run  per 
cent  gradients,  that  is,  a  certain  fall  in 
100  feet,  which  is  the  method  employed 
by  surveyors,  the  length  of  the  base  of 
the  triangle,  BC,  should  be  10  feet.  This 
is  the  only  dimension  that  need  be  ex- 
act; using  the  dimensions  shown  on  the 
sketch,  will  give  a  triangle  about  4  feet 
high,  a  convenient  height  for  use  in  the 
field. 

The  two  legs,  AB  and  AC,  and  the  two 
stiffeners,  DC  and  EB,  should  be  nailed 
together  so  as  to  make  a  rigid  frame. 
The  piece  of  two  by  four,  DE,  should  be 
attached  to  the  frame  by  a  bolt  at  one 
end,  and  by  a  bolt  passing  through  a 
slot  cut  in  DE  at  the  other,  so  that  one 
end  of  DE  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
and  clamped  tightly  by  a  thumb  nut 
when  the  triangle  is  properly  adjusted. 


small  strip  of  wood,  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  accordingly  placed  on  top 
of  one  of  the  adjusting  pegs,  and  one  end 
of  the  triangle,  say  B,  is  held  on  top  of 
the  strip,  the  other  end  held  on  top 
of  the  other  peg,  and  the  bubble  brought 
to  the  center  by  the  thumb  nut. 

If  the  lower  end  of  the  ditch  has  been 
determined  upon,  and  it  is  desired  to 
run  the  grade  line  toward  the  higher 
end,  a  small  peg  is  driven  flush  with  the 
ground  at  the  lower  end.  The  end  C,  of 
the  triangle,  which  should  be  marked  to 
avoid  confusion,  is  placed  upon  the  peg 
and  the  triangle  swung  around,  keeping 
the  bubble  in  the  center,  until  the  other 
end,  B,  strikes  the  ground,  where  another 
peg  should  be  driven  so  that  the  bubble 
remains  in  the  center  when  the  triangle 
rests  on  the  two  pegs.  The  end  C  is  then 
rested  upon  the  second  peg,  and  the 
proper  point  for  a  third  peg  is  located  as 
before,  the  end  B  being  always  kept  in 
advance  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
line  is  being  run,  and  the  end  C  kept 
behind. 

If  a  head  gate,  point  of  diversion,  or 
other  consideration  fixes  the  upper  end 
of  the  ditch,  so  it  must  be  run  from  the 


Carpenter's  Level  and  Frame  for  Laying  Oft  Alfalfa. 


To  run  a  level  line,  the  adjustment 
consists  in  making  the  bubble  tube  of 
the  level  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  base, 
BC.  This  can  be  done  regardless  of 
whether  the  level  itself  is  adjustment  or 
not;  the  only  precaution  to  be  observed 
regarding  the  level  is  that  the  bubble  be 
sensitive,  that  is,  it  should  move  back 
and  forth  quickly  when  one  end  of 
the  level  is  raised  and  lowered  slightly. 

To  make  this  adjustment,  drive  two 
pegs,  10  feet  apart,  until  their  tops  are 
about  level.  With  the  level  securely  at- 
tached to  DE  and  as  nearly  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  base  BC  as  can  be  judged, 
rest  the  ends  of  the  triangle  on  the  pegs. 
Raise  or  lower  one  end  of  DE  by  means 
of  the  thumb  nut  until  the  bubble  is  in 
the  center,  the  adjustment  is  complete; 
if  not,  bring  the  bubble  halfway  to  the 
center  by  means  of  the  thumb  nut,  and 
bring  it  the  balance  of  the  way  by  driv- 
ing the  proper  peg.  Reverse  the  triangle 
on  the  pegs  again,  so  it  is  in  the  original 
position,  and  if  the  adjustment  has  been 
carefully  made,  the  bubble  will  remain 
in  the  center,  the  tops  of  the  pegs  are 
level,  and  the  triangle  is  ready  for  use 
on  a  level  line.  If  the  pegs  were  consid- 
erably out  of  level,  or  if  the  level  and  line 
of  the  base  were  considerably  out  of  par- 
allel, it  may  be  necessary  to  reverse  two 
or  there  times,  bringing  the  bubble  half 
way  to  the  center  by  the  thumb  nut  and 
the  balance  of  the  way  by  driving  the 
proper  peg  each  time. 

A  level  line  such  as  a  contour  check 
levee,  can  best  be  run  by  driving  pegs 
at  10  foot  intervals  and  levelling  them 
up  with  the  aid  of  the  triangle. 

To  run  a  grade  line,  assume  the  de- 
sired fall  which  is  one  and  one  quarter 
inches  in  100  feet.  This  gives  a  fall  of 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  10  feet,  the 
length  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  A 


upper  end  toward  the  lower  end,  the 
end  B  is  placed  on  the  first  peg  and  the 
end  C  is  kept  in  advance. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  line  of  pegs 
be  located  so  that  they  are  all  just  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the 
cut  or  fill  can  always  be  determined  by 
measuring  from  the  tops  of  the  pegs.  By 
allowing  a  little  cut  or  fill,  long  bends 
can  be  frequently  avoided,  and  short  and 
direct  lines  run.  Neither  ie  it  necessary 
that  a  farm  ditch  be  located  with  exactly 
the  same  gradient  throughout,  for  the 
velocity  of  the  water  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  gradient,  that  is,  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same,  if  the  grade  of  a 
ditch  is  quadrupled,  the  velocity  of  the 
water  is  only  doubled.  Therefore,  if  a 
little  leeway  is  allowed  in  the  size  of  a 
ditch,  its  grade  may  be  varied  somewhat 
without  changing  in  size,  and  it  will 
still  carry  sufficient  water.  Small  changes 
in  the  grade  may  thus  be  made  and  ob- 
viate awkward  bends  or  cuts  and  fills. 

If  it  is  desired  to  run  lines  having  a 
certain  fall  per  rod,  a  larger  triangle 
may  be  made,  so  as  .the  length  of  the  base 
is  16%  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  strip 
placed  on  the  adjusting  peg  should  then 
be  the  fall  of  the  line  in  a  rod.  The 
larger  triangle  is  more  unwieldy,  but 
fewer  pegs  are  required  on  a  line  and 
more  rapid  progress  can  be  made. 

The  triangle  should  be  adjusted  each 
time  before  it  is  used  and  if  used  con- 
tinuously, it  should  be  adjusted  every 
morning.  If  the  adjusting  pegs  are  left 
undisturbed  after  the  first  careful  ad- 
justment, subsequent  adjustments  can 
be  made  quickly  by  using  the  thumb  nut 
only,  to  bring  the  bubble  to  the  center; 
it  is  always  well  however,  to  reverse  the 
triangle  on  the  pegs  occasionally,  to  be 
sure  they  remain  level.  When  adjusting 
the  triangle  or  using  it  in  the  field,  it 


BeniGia  Spike  Tooth  Wood  Bar  Harrow 


Above  illustration  shows  the  BENICIA  SPIKE  TOOTH  WOOD 
BAR. HARROW  with  Draw  Bar  Celvis. 

These  Harrows  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  thirty-one  to  one  hun- 
dred teeth  each.  The  bars  of  the  frame  are  made  of  T01J(!IT  OAK 
of  high  grade,  size  2%x2%  inches,  with  corners  at  ends  neatly 
rounded.  Teeth  in  these  Harrows  are  of  a  high  grade  of  steel,  and 
will  stand  a  large  amount  of  strain  and  abuse. 

A  5/16  inch  diameter  carriage  bolt  is  put  through  the  bars  close 
to  each  and  every  tooth,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  bar 
splitting. 

The  hinges  are  of  what  is  known  as  the  flexible  pattern,  and 
allow  each  section  to  have  an  independent  vertical  motion  of  sev- 
eral inches.  All  sections  are  coupled  together  without  the  use  of 
bolts  or  pins.  BEXICIA  HARROWS  are  neatly  finished  and  var- 
nished. There  is  no  better  appearing  and  more  efficient  Wood  Bar 
Harrow  on  the  market  than  the  "BENICIA." 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Are  You  A  Real  Up-To-The-Minute 
Business  Farmer? 

or  are  you  sticking  to  the  traditions  of  your  fore- 
fathers and  using  muscle  instead  of  brain?  Brain 
in  farming  means  using  the  most  modern  and  eco- 
nomical implements  obtainable.  And  speaking  of 
economy,  don 't  confuse  an  investment  with  an  ex- 
penditure. What  kind  of  power  do  you  use?  Let 
us  tell  you  about  the 

Ajax  Gas  Tractor 

You  feed  it  only  when  it's  working.  And  when  it 
does  eat  its  appetite  is  small.  Write  us  today  and 
we'll  tell  you  why  and  how  the  Ajax  is  the  most 
economical  power  obtainable.  It  is  fully  guaranteed. 


Write  Us  MOW 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  COMPANY 


37  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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should  be  kept  in  as  nearly  a  vertical 
plane  as  possible.  If  the  bubble  moves 
back  and  forth  when  the  triangle  is  held 
on  the  adjusting  pegs  and  swayed  slight- 
ly from  side  to  side,  one  end  of  the  level 
should  be  moved  toward  one  side  of  the 
triangle,  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  and 
the  other  end  of  the  level  toward  the 
other  side. 
The  accuracy  of  running  levels  by  this 


method  cannot  be  relied  upon  much  closer 
than  3  feet  per  mile,  so  that  if  a  long 
ditch  or  a  flat  gradient  is  necessary,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  employ  a  surveyor. 

The  following  table  gives  the  fall  in 
feet  per  mile  and  the  per  cent  gradient, 
lor  thicknesses  of  strips  used  on  the  ad- 
justing peg  from  one  sixteenth  to  three 
eighths  of  an  inch,  for  both  a  10  foot 
•ind  16%  foot  triangle. 


 1/16 

1/8 

3/16 

i/4 

5/16 

3/8 

10-foot  base: 

■ 

5.5 

S.25 

11.0 

13.75 

16.5 

.10 

.16 

.21 

.26 

.31 

16%-foot  base: 

a/.  ....1.67 

3.33 

5.00 

6.66 

8.33 

10.0 

 03 

.06 

.09 

.13 

.16 

.19 

Address  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners. 


Persons  frequently  wish  to  know  whom 
they  can  get  to  come  to  their  farm  and 
give  expert  advice  upon  the  control  of 
insect  pests  or  plant  diseases  on  the 
ground  or  to  advise  methods  of  culture 
when  the  trees  are  going  back.  The  law 
provides  for  an  officer  in  every  county 
where  sufficient  fruit  growers  so  request 
and  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  counties 
of  especial  agricultural  importance  these 
officers  are  employed  to  be  of  service  to 
land  owners  in  the  county.  They  like- 
wise frequently  have  deputies,  or  inspec- 
tors, who  may  be  more  conveniently 
reached  than  the  commissioner  himself 
in  certain  outlying  districts,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  with  a  request  for  ad- 
vice and  inspection  of  trees  or  plants, 
should  bring  prompt  reply.  There  is  no 
charge  therefor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Commission- 
ers, together  with  the  postoffice  address. 
Their  names  will  always  be  found  in  the 
telephone  book  and  many  have  offices  in 
the  courthouse. 


Alameda — Fred  Seulberger,  Oakland. 
Butte — Earle  Mills,  Oroville. 
Colusa,  L.  R.  Boedefeld,  Colusa. 
Contra   Costa— Frank  T.   Swett,  Mar 
tinez. 

Eldorado — J.  E.  Hassler,  Placerville. 
Fresno — F.  C.  Schell,  Fresno. 
Clean — Carl  Ley,  Willows. 
Humboldt — George  B.  Weatherby,  Eu- 
reka. 

Imperial — W.  E.  Wilsie,  El  Centre 
Inyo — Richard  Baird.  Bishop. 
Kern — K.  S.  Knowlton.  Bakersfield. 
Kings— B.  V.  Sharp.  Hanford. 
Lake — G.  A.  Lyons,  Lakeport. 
Lassen — R.  N.  Jones.  Susanville. 
Los  Angeles — Wm.  Wood,  Los  Angeles. 
Madera — Geo.   Marchbank,  Madera. 
Mendocino — J.  R.  Banks,  Ukiah. 
Merced — N.  H.  Wilson,  Merced. 
Monterey — .1.  B.  Hickman,  Aromas. 
Napa — A.  D.  Butler,  Napa. 
Nevada — D.  F.  Norton,  Grass  Valley. 
Orange — Roy  K.  Bishop,  Santa  Ana. 
Placer — H.  H.  Bowman,  Bowman. 
Riverside — R.  P.  Cundiff,  Riverside. 


Sacramento — F.  R.  Bloomer,  Sacra- 
mento. 

San  Benito — L.  H.  Day,  Hollister. 
San  Bernardino — S.  A.  Pease,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

San  Diego — H.  A.  Weinland,  San  Diego. 
San   Joaquin — Wm.   Garden,  Stockton. 
Santa   Barbara — C.    W.    Beers,  Santa 
Barbara. 

Santa  Clara — Earl  Morris,  San  Jose. 
Santa  Cruz— W.  H.  Volck,  Watsonville. 
Shasta — Geo.  A.  Lamiman,  Redding. 
Siskiyou — Joseph  F.  Wetzel,  Yreka. 
Solano — C.  R.  McBride,  Vacaville. 
Sonoma — A.  R.  Galloway,  Santa  Rosa. 
Stanislaus — A.  L.  Rutheford,  Modesto. 
Sutter— H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City. 
Tehama— Chas.  B.  Weeks,  Red  Bluff. 
Tulare — A.  G.  Schulz,  Porterville. 
Ventura — R.  S.  Vaile,  Santa  Paula. 
Yolo — Geo.  H.  Hecke,  Woodland. 
Yuba — Geo.  W.  Harney,  Marysville. 


CONDENSED  MILK  IN  PERU. 

The  stimulation  of  traffic  around  the 
Pacific  is  likely  to  extend  the  demand  for 
Pacific  Coast  condensed  milk,  but  of 
course  in  that  line  we  have  to  compete 
with  the  world. 

Vice-consul  Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  re- 
ports from  Callao  that  during  1910,  the 
last  year  for  which  accurate  statistics 
are  available,  it  appears  that  Peru  im- 
ported preserved  milk  of  all  classes  to  the 
total  value  of  $45,515.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amounts  that  are 
brought  out  from  several  countries  that 
supply  this  article,  but  the  names  of 
these  countries  are  as  follows,  the  same, 
being  given,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated, 
in  order  of  their  importance:  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Hong- 
kong, Chile  and  Uruguay.  Nearly  all 
these  countries  sell  to  Peru,  to  a  some- 
what lesser  extent,  various  classes  of  con- 
fectionery, the  total  Peruvian  importa- 
tion of  such  in  1910  amounting  to  $42,163, 


Ecuador,  Spain  and  Panama  also  con- 
tribute to  this  latter  trade,  but  their  ex- 
ports to  Peru  are  not  an  important  fac- 
tor, it  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  Peru  manufactures  con- 
fectionery, of  both  cheap  and  expensive 
grades,  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there 
are  no  canning  industries  whatever  in 
this  country. 

The  prevailing  retail  price  for  the  bet- 
ter grade  of  condensed  milk  is  about  15 
cents  per  can,  and  for  the  poorer  grade 
(skimmed)  about  10  cents.  Evaporated 
milk  retails  at  12%  cents  a  can.  The 
most  popular  brand  of  malted  milk,  it 
appears,  is  sold  in  one-pound  tins  for  58 
cents,  corresponding  prices  being  asked 
for  larger  and  smaller  amounts. 

STATE  GRANGE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  California  State  Grange  has  em- 
powered its  executive  committee  to  es- 
tablish one  or  more  scholarships  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  These  scholarships, 
to  be  known  as  "State  Grange  Scholar- 
ships,'* have  an  annual  value  of  $200,  and 
are  open  to  any  fourth  degree  member. 
Any  young  man  or  woman  desiring  to 
obtain  the  same  must  apply  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  local  Grange.  Winners  of 
these  scholarships  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  entrance  to  the  four-year  course  in 
agriculture  at  Berkeley  or  the  three-year 
course  in  agriculture  at  Davis.  A  "Pros- 
pectus of  the  College  of  Agriculture"  of 
the  University  of  California  giving  the 
course  of  study  and  requirements  for 
admission  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Recorder  of  the  Faculties,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


A  great  eucalyptus  planting  has  been 
arranged  for  west  Orland  in  Tehama 
county  .  There  are  6000  acres  to  be  plant- 
ed out.  The  American  Eucalyptus  Tim- 
ber Corporation  is  the  company  promot- 
ing the  work. 


PLOW  YOUR  ORCHARD  DEEPER 
AND  CULTIVATE  IT  CHEAPER 


You  need  a  power  that  will  work  each  and  every  day  that  work 
is  necessary.  One  that  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
or  the  condition  of  the  ground. 


Round  wheel  engines  have  al- 
ways been  weak  in  the  point  of 
traction.  The  chief  objection  to  trac- 
tors has  been  that  the  wheels  would 
slip  and  stick  in  the  mud  and  lose 
traction  on  soft  soil. 

If  you  have  a  knowledge  of  trac- 
tors you  KNOW  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  how  many  tractor  manufac- 
turers have  made  an  earnest  attempt 
to  improve  this  greatest  of  all  weak- 
nesses? 


TURNS  IN  ITS 
OWN  LENGTH. 


Only  one  and  the  Caterpillar  is  the  result  of  that  successful  effort. 
Round  wheel  engine  manufacturers  today  base  their  claims  for 

superiority  on  a  new  type  of  carbu- 
retor, a  new  valve  in  the  motor  or  a 
new  frame  construction. 

All  tractors  nowadays  should 
have  a  good  motor  and  a  good  frame. 

If  they  haven 't,  the  manufacturer 
is  careless  or  too  "economical." 

Good  motors  can  be  bought  by 
anyone  in  the  open  market. 

The  traction,  the  supreme  weak 
point  of  the  wheel  engine,  has  been 
overlooked  by  them. 


Baby   Caterpillar  working  in   orchard.  Turn 


>wn  length. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


WILL  NOT  BARK 
THE  TREES. 

COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  literature  describing  the 
Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  machine  In  operation. 

\anic   

\ddress   

I  farm  acres  of  land. 
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Features  of  the  Nevada  Short  Course. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Kfrai.  Press  by 
E.  A.  Howes.] 

At  the  two  weeks  short  course  in 
agriculture  put  on  during  the  latter  part 
of  February  by  the  University  of  Nevada, 
there  were  two  outstanding  features:  (1) 
A  demonstration  of  the  tuberculin  test 
followed  by  an  autopsy  as  verification; 
(2)  Fat  stock  judging,  followed  by  a  car- 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARK STON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  vrlll  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dla- 
rairi 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  *. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  ,on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting    deciduous  trees. 

Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc..  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands,  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
9-000  per  ncre  can  be  made* 
PL  \  NTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  ahra  BBRRIBS, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGXER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Paaadena,  Cal. 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  Orangea,  Lemons,  De- 
cldnoiiM  Nursery  Stock,  Roaea,  Shrub*,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Himh  St»..  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 


TRACTION    ENGINE  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
*l  minjext.    llchtcxt    Draft.      CheapeHt  and 
beat  on  market.     00  day*  icuarnntee. 
S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO..  62  Post  St..  San  Franciico 


cass  demonstration.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  remainder  of  the  course  was 
second-class  matte/;  a  study  of  the  pro- 
gram will  show  that  the  whole  course 
was  a  credit  to  the  University;  hut  the 
two  numbers  just  mentioned  were  par- 
ticularly striking  and  attracted  most 
attention. 

Tuberculin  Test. — As  a  demonstration 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  tuberculin  test  this 
feature  was  unusually  successful.  It  was 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Mack,  college  veterinarian,  and  he  has 
every  reason  to  feel  pleased  with  the 
outcome.  Despite  the  frequent  proof  of 
its  value,  the  tuberculin  test  is  often  met 
by  scepticism  on  the  part  of  certain 
doubting  Thomases  among  cattle  men. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  process  are  not  clearly 
understood;  or  it  may  be  due  to  some 
faulty  or  careless  performance  of  the  test. 
It  is  claimed  that  certain  animals,  far 
gone  in  tuberculosis,  will  not  react,  and 
such  exceptions  may  be  siezed  upon  to 
show  a  lack  of  certainty  in  any  diagnosis 
of  the  test.  Also  the  conductor  of  the 
test  may  have  been  careless  in  the  mat- 
ter of  injecting  only  such  animals  as  were 
known  to  be  in  normal  condition  at  the  i 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  test.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
doubters  are  to  be  found  everywhere; 
but  any  fair-minded  man  who  followed 
the  demonstration  at  Reno  must  have  felt 
satisfied  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  test. 

Dr.  Mack,  in  quest  of  material  for  the 
demonstration,  had  searched  the  country 
far  and  wide  until  he  found  a  couple  of 
cows  that  seemed  to  justify  the  belief 
that  they  would  not  be  found  wanting  in 
the  matter  of  reaction  when  the  occasion 
should  arise.  One  was  in  a  rather  poor 
condition,  and  the  other  was  in  a  de- 
cidedly poorer  condition;  in  fact,  the 
latter  animal  appeared  to  be  in  the  same 
class  as  David  Harum's  first  horse — the 
only  thing  which  proved  it  to  be  a  cow 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  nothing  else. 
The  writer  is  only  one  of  many  who 
joked  the  veterinarian  about  selecting  an 
animal  that  admitted  of  no  possibility  of 
failure  in  the  matter  of  the  test,  so  sure 
were  we  that  this  cow  was  just  about  on 
the  threshold  of  dissolution  from  tubercu- 
losis. 

The  animals  were  duly  injected  and 
temperatures  were  recorded  at  regular 
intervals.  In  the  case  of  the  first  cow 
the  temperature  rose  steadily,  remained 
practically  at  the  same  height  for  a  time, 
and  then  gradually  dropped  down — diag- 
nostic of  tuberculous  affection.  The  cow 
that  was  literally  skin  and  bone  gave  no 
reaction,  and  we  naturally  concluded  that 
she  was  to  furnish  one  of  the  cases  just 
mentioned,  one  that  was  too  far  gone  to 
react.  The  animals  were  killed  and  the 
carcasses  were  examined  in  the  presence  ; 
of  a  large  crowd  of  people.  In  the  first 
cow  certain  of  the  glands  showed  unmis-  j 
takable  evidence  of  partial  progress  of 
the  disease,  while  other  glands  were 
practically  nothing  but  masses  of  pus. 
All  were  satisfied  that  the  test  had 
proven  its  efficacy  in  this  case,  but  we 
looked  with  more  interest  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  second  animal.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  one  had  not  reacted. 
The  closest  inspection  of  the  carcass 
failed  to  find  any  trace  of  tuberculosis, 
the  emaciation  being  probably  due  to 
neglect,  although  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  a  liver  trouble. 

Could  anything  have  shown  better  the 
reliability  of  the  test?  A  sight  inspection 
lead  us  to  decide  that  the  second  cow  was 
tuberculous;  the  tuberculin  test  declared 
otherwise,  and  the  final  analysis  by  au- 
topsy justified  the  test.    Thus  was  the 


It's  Made  in  California 

We  nave  a  tractor  that's  a  real  California  product — made 
right  here  in  this  State;  it's  called  the 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

Formerly  known  as  the  Johnston  Tractor. 

It's  the  best  thing  yet  designed  for  the  man  who  has  orchards 
or  vineyards.  It's  built  like  a  racing  model — low,  turns  short, 
goes  up  under  the  trees  and  close  to  them. 

It's  useful  for  any  farmer — will  do  the  work  of  any  tractor — 
will  go  places  and  do  things  other  tractors  won't. 

Why  go  out  of  the  State  to  buy  when  you  can  get  a  California 
product  that's  better? 

We  have  branches  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Anfreles.  Portland  and  Spokane — 
they  carry  a  complete  stock  of  repair  parts    no  delay  in  case  of  accident. 

Write  for  literature  on  this  tractor  and 
asl(  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

f  (Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco,  75  Fremont  St. 
Los  Angeles        Portland         Spokane         Pocatello,  or 

LA  PORTE,  IND.     (Home  Office)  455 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1 4.21,  4,  6.  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

TUC  WATPRI  Dfl  RDY  's  P°s'tively  the  best  engine  for  run- 
llL  TlM  I  CllLUU°"DU  I  ning  machinery  such  ,n  feed  cutters, 
cream  separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 


grinders,  grindstones 

sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc,  etc   Further  information  free 

on  request 


FRFF    PATAI  flfi   ■  c*ta'°B"  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  de- 

rriLL  UHIHLUU  seription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  opcratioD.  This  catalog  tells  you— 
shows  you—in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  arc  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Writs 
for  it  today— NOW.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


With  Ring  Oiler  Bearings,  Elbow,  Two  Bearings, 
Large  Throat. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  easier  than  running  a  "NATIONAL." 

Illustration  shows  a  new  centrifugal  pump  which  we  have  had  built 
to  our  own  specifications.  This  pump  has  many  features  not  found  in 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  construction — thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  feature*  to  reduce  operettas; 
cont*  worked  out  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
&od  vftlvcs 

■  the:  exclusive  pipe  house. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
VINES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PALMS,  EUCALYPTUS.  ETC,  AT 

Eastern  Prices 

All  California  grown  and  first 
class. 


JQ   Sample   spccinl   offer.  Potted 
Acacias,   Eucalyptus.  Peppers, 
°       Cypress,    Ferns,    Smllax  and 
$1.00  Bulbs. 


Write  for  special  offers  and  price 
list.  We  have  the  best  Eucalyptus 
in  the  state  and  issue  a  special 
booklet,  sent  free. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

LLYOD   R.   TAYLOR,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HORSEPOWER 


The"C.  L 


S  other  Sizes— 2.5  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR  ITF  Today  for  Illustrated 
■»  *»*  1        Literature.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.   Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 

operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Planton 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

Pol  G 


AND   MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley.  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  ?  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


NAME  . 


»fe  ADDRESS  ...... 


If  ' "imUmtr-  iCaStit.    i^-^tJt U  '%\m  ' 


demonstration  more  successful  than  we 
anticipated. 

Carcass  Demonstration.  —  The  stock 
judging  course  at  an  agricultural  college 
is  generally  regarded  with  favor  in  this 
day,  because  it  has  so  often  been  demon- 
strated that  such  a  course  trains  the 
sight  and  touch  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
enable  one  to  place  an  approximately 
correct  value  upon  an  animal,  or  to  place 
animals  in  their  proper  order  when  they 
are  exhibited  in  competition.  That  such 
a  work  can  be  carried  farther,  that  it  may 
lead  to  an  almost  accurate  understanding 
of  the  value  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  animal,  is  not  generally  realized. 
That  such  is  the  case  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Gosling  of  Kan- 
sas City,  who  conducted  the  carcass  dem- 
onstration during  the  agricultural  short 
course. 

When  a  man  is  able  to  take  an  animal, 
seen  for  the  first  time,  and  by  sight  and 
touch  tell  us  not  only  how  the  different 
parts  will  dress  out,  but  also  foretell  to 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  the  proportion 
of  butcher's  meat,  we  are  clearly  shown 
the  value  of  stock  judging  as  a  business 
proposition  when  earnestly  practised. 

The  animals  used  in  the  demonstration 
were  a  grade  Hereford  steer,  a  Shrop- 
shire ewe,  a  Shropshire  wether,  a  South- 
down wether  and  a  Dorset  lamb.  The 
first  stage  was  judging  on  the  hoof — a 
full  discussion  upon  the  merits  and 
faults  of  the  different  animals,  ending 
by  a  sort  of  prediction  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gosling  as  to  what  would  be  revealed 
by  a  block  test. 

This  was  on  Wednesday;  on  Thursday 
the  animals  were  slaughtered,  and  on 
Friday  the  carcasses  were  cut  up  in  the 
University  gymnasium,  where  hooks  and 
tables  were  arranged  for  an  effective  dis- 
play. A  large  audience  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  observing  the  proper  cutting 
of  the  carcasses  and  listening  to  the  full 
explanations  given  by  Mr.  Gosling  as  to 
the  market  and  food  values  of  the  differ- 
ent parts. 

The  speaker  dwelt  strongly  upon  the 
value  of  the  fattening  process,  pointing 
out  that  the  chief  improvement  lay  in 
the  enhanced  value  of  the  lean  portions 
because  of  the  fattening,  because  of  the 
increased  store  of  nutriments  in  those 
parts  preferred   by%  the  consumer. 

That  the  present  high  cost  of  meats 
is  attracting  general  attention  was  shown 
by  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  many 
ladies  present  that  Mr.  Gosling  hold  a 
sort  of  after-meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
going  still  farther  into  the  food  values 
of  those  parts  of  the  animal  that  are 
in  least  demand  in  the  butcher's  shop. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  dem- 
onstration was  furnished  by  two  veal  car- 
casses, one  of  the  beef  type  and  the 
other  showing  decided  evidence  of  the 
dairy  type.  The  shoulder  loin  and  hind- 
quarters of  the  first  possessed  such  su- 
perority  over  the  same  portions  of  the 
second  that  one  was  led  to  dwell  upon 
the  indiscriminate  breeding  carried  on 
by  some  stockmen  a  lack  of  forethought 
that  means  loss  of  so  much  time  and 
money.  It  was  patent  that  nature  in- 
tended these  two  animals  for  widely  dif- 
ferent purposes,  yet  in  the  general  course 
of  events  they  would  have  been  treated 
in  the  same  way  on  many  ranches. 

Mr.  Gosling  placed  himself  on  record 
in  the  matter  of  criticism  of  what  he 
called  "alfalfa  beef."  Alfalfa  is  a  growth- 
producing  food,  but  when  a  stockman  re- 
lies upon  alfalfa  alone  to  fit  his  animals 
for  the  market,  he  is  placing  himself  at 
a,  disadvantage,  and  he  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  the  man  who  fits  his  ani- 
mals upon  a  balanced  ration.  The 
speaker  strongly  advocated  the  growing 
of  roots  and  grain  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing for  his  market  stock  a  quicker 
finish  of  a  better  quality. 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the 
power  of  his  telescope,  becomes 
a  reporter  of  the  movements 
of  a  hundred  worlds  greater 
than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of 
miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at 
any  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through 
space  to  discover  and  inspect 
a  star  hitherto  unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within  the  range 
of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed 
anywhere  in  the  Bell  System, 
and  it  will  be  carried  across 
country  at  lightning  speed,  to  be 
recognized  and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very 
limited  class,  the  astronomers. 
The  telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the 
telephone  you  may  speak  and 
be  spoken  to,  you  may  hear  and 
be  heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service 
is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2  %  It.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

It.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Teaching  Horses  to  Jump. 


Our  youth  who  are  teaching  horses  to 
jump  by  the  usual  range  methods  may  be 
interested  to  compare  their  practices  with 
the  approved  ways  by  which  horses  are 
trained  for  fox-hunting  Englishmen.  A 
writer  for  the  London  Farm  and  Home 
gives  the  following: 

There  are  several  different  ways  of 
teaching  young  horses  the  rudiments  of 
jumping.  The  most  usual  plan  is  to  ride 
them  straight  away  over  small  and  easy 
jumps,  and  as  they  become  more  pro- 
ficient gradually  to  put  them  at  stiffer 
and  bigger  obstacles.  And  this  is  un- 
doubtedly quite  as  good  a  method  as  any 
that  can  be  devised,  while  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  simplest  and  least  trouble- 
some. Preferably,  these  lessons  should — 
at  any  rate,  to  begin  with — take  place  in 
a  paddock  or  other  suitable  .enclosure  in 
which  a  couple  of  pushed  hurdles  and  a 
leaping  bar  are  put  up,  these  obstacles 
being  the  most  suitable  and  easiest  for  an 
entirely  unpractised  horse  to  jump  in 
good  style.  One  can.  however,  from  the 
first  take  the  animal  over  natural  jumps 
of  an  easy  nature  in  the  open  country, 
though  this  is  generally  rather  less  satis- 
factory, for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
obstacles  found  here  are  not  always  suit- 
able and  straightforward  to  negotiate  as 
those  that  have  been  specially  set  up  for 
the  purpose,  the  horse  cannot  be  kept 
under  such  good  control  as  in  an  enclosed 
space. 

It  is  never  wise  to  ask  a  young  horse  to 
do  any  jumping  under  the  rider  until  it 
has  been  well  broken  in  and  become  per- 
fectly amenable  to  the  bridle,  for  an 
animal  that  is  only  partially  trained,  and 
consequently  not  yet  fully  subservient  to 
the  control  of  its  rider,  cannot  be  kept 
properly  straight  when  put  at  a  jump;  in 
fact,  the  rider  will  not  have  sufficient 


OilPull  Plowing  10  Funow» 

The  Sure  Way 

There  are  emergencies  in 
farming  —  you  can't  avoid 
them — you  can't  plan  surely 
on  weather  conditions  and 
the  health  of  horses  ahead 
of  time. 

The  sure  way  is  with  a 


15-30  h.  p.  or  30-60  K.  p. 

When  the  ground  is  dry- 
ing or  the  grain  ripening  fast 
you  count  on  your  OilPull 
to  pull  you  through  the  rush. 
It  will  work  24  hours  a  day 
if  necessary — it  can't  tire — 
it  won't  break  under  ordinary 
strain. 

Set  the  pace  for  your  neighbors. 
Get  an  OilPull.  Read  the  OilPull 
story.  Ask  lor  Data-book  No.  353. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power  •  Farming  Maehinmry 
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power  over  it  even  to  make  it  face  a  jump  I 
at  all  if  it  does  not  choose  to  do  so.  Now, 
to  invite  defeat  of  one's  wishes  on  the 
part  of  the  animal  in  this  way  is  always 
a  most  undesirable  thing,  because  a  horse 
has  a  retentive  memory,  and  having  suc- 
cessfully foiled  its  rider  once  or  twice,  it 
is  very  apt  to  repeat  its  recalcitrant  be- 
havior on  future  occasions,  with  the  very 
possible  result  of  its  acquiring  the  bane- 
ful habit  of  refusing  or  swerving  at  its 
jumps.  Once  established,  this  bad  habif 
which  renders  a  horse  practically  useless 
for  jumping  purposes,  is  not  readily  erad- 
icated again. 

The  "On-foot"  Method. — Instead  of  the 
above  described  method  of  riding  a  horse 
over  jumps  from  the  outset,  the  plan  is 
frequently  favored  of  first  of  all  giving 
it  a  preliminary  course  of  leaping  lessons 
on  foot,  either  by  means  of  a  pair  of  long 
reins,  which  is  the  better  way,  or  else 
simply  by  running  it  on  the  lunge,  it  being 
made  to  take  the  obstacle  by  itself,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  a  whip.  In  some 
cases  the  services  of  an  assistant  are  en- 
listed, he  handling  the  whip  and.  standing 
behind  the  animal,  therewith  helping  it 
over  the  jump.  However,  a  helper  is  not 
in  most  cases  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it.  is  always  better  to  dispense  with  his 
services,  if  this  can  possibly  be  done,  for 
the  horse  is  more  likely  to  be  flustered 
and  rendered  unsteady  when  its  handling 
is  shared  by  two  persons  than  when  only 
one  man  undertakes  the  whole  job.  Still, 
in  this  matter  the  breaker  must  use  his 
own  discretion.  This  method  of  inculcat- 
ing the  first  principles  of  jumping  with 
the  breaker  remaining  on  foot  answers 
very  well,  and  it  is  often  practised  in 
Ireland,  which  is  so  noted  for  producing 
fine  jumpers,  although  the  excellent  leap- 
ing powers  usually  possessed  by  the  Irish 
breed  of  hunters  are  mainly  due  rather  to 
the  great  natural  aptitude  for  jumping 
Inherent  in  it  than  to  any  special  system 
of  training. 

One  cannot,  however,  make  much  prog- 
ress or  obtain  a  very  finished  style  of 
jumping  with  the  "on-foot"  method,  and 
much  preliminary  leaping  instruction  may 
perfectly  well  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
breaker  feels  himself  competent  to  ride 
the  young  horse  over  jumps  without  such 
preliminaries.  The  main  advantage  of 
this  method  from  one  point  of  view  is 
that  all  risks  of  a  fall  (excepting  for  the 
horse)  are  eliminated,  but  as  regards  this 
there  is  to  be  said  that  anyone  who  is 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  of  occas- 
ional falls  is  never  likely  to  make  a  horse 
into  a  good  and  bold  jumper.  The  "on- 
foot"  method  is  specially  applicable  in 
the  case  of  quite  young  colts  (three-year- 
olds)  which  it  is  wished  to  train  in  jump- 
ing at  any  early  age,  and  before  they 
have  been  properly  broken  to  the  saddle 
or  are  really  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  jumping  with  the  weight  of  a 
rider  on  their  back.  This  last  might 
easily  prove  injurious  to  their  legs  and 
joints;  in  fact,  .it  probably  would,  but 
such  young  animals  can  safely  be  jumped 
a  little  over  easy  obstacles  without  a 
rider  on  them.  The  opinion  is  frequently 
held  that  teaching  them  to  jump  at  an 
early  age  tends  to  make  colts  all  the 
better  jumpers,  and  some  therefore  pre- 
fer to  let  their  young  hunters  do  a  bit 
of  jumping  as  three-year-olds,  or  even 
sooner.  The  writer's  personal  view  is 
that  it  is  quite  early  enough  to  start 
initiating  them  over  jumps  at  that  age. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  best  and 
most  accomplished  jumpers  are  not 
taught  to  jump  until  they  are  four,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  to  commence 
earlier. 

A  Jumping  Track. — A  method  some- 
times adopted  of  teaching  young  colts  to 
jump  consists  in  having  a  special  kind  cf 
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CREAM  . SEPARATORS 


Cheapest  As  Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the  best  of  everything,  but  in  many 
things  the  best  is  beyond  their  means  and  they  must  necessarily 
be  content  with  something  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator,  however,  the  best  is  fortu- 
nately the  cheapest  as  well,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  every  buyer  of  a  separator  should  know  this. 

Moreover,  the  best  is  of  more  importance 
in  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator  than  in 
anything  else,  since  it  means  a  saving  or  a 
waste  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year  tin- 
many  years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Separators  cost 
a  little  more  in  first  price  than  some  inferior 
separators,  but  that  counts  for  nothing  against 
the  fact  that  they  save  their  cost  every  year 
over  any  other  separator,  while  they  last  an 
average  twenty  years  as  compared  with  an 
average  two  years  in  the  case  of  other  sep- 
arators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious  consideration  a  DE  LAVAL  ma- 
chine may  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 
save  and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  all-important  facts  which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream 
Separator  should  understand  and  which  every  local  DE  LAVAL 
agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  intending  buyer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  simply  address 
the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as  below. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


168  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


YOU  CAN  INSTALL  A 

Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine 

PUMP  WITHOUT  DIGGING  A  PIT 

It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the 
market  and  the  simplest  in"  construction ;  saves  you 
money,  time  and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider 
this  of  some  consequence  and  worth  the  while.  Write 
for  information  and  new  bulletin  showing  new  con- 
struction. We  can  furnish  this  pump  direct  connected 
to  motor  or  for  belt  drive.    Which  will  you  have? 

The  BYRON  .1  \<  KSON  IBON  WORKS  are  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est builders  of  Centrifugal  and  Turbine  Pump*  on  the  Pacific 
toast. 

OUR  JACKSON  CATALOG  No.  4  7  IS  FREE.     SEND  FOR  ONE. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Works : 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


jumping  school  or  enclosure — long  and 
narrow  in  shape,  with  a  high  and  strong 
fence,  in  which  are  placed  a  few  obstacles 
reaching  right  across  its  width,  and  in 
this  they  are  given  their  early  leaping 
lessons,  being  turned  into  the  enclosure 
entirely  loose  and  made  to  traverse  it 
from  end  to  end  and  take  the  jumps  at 
the  point  of  the  whip.  Instead  of  being 
of  long  and  rectangular  shape,  the  jump- 
ing track  or  school  is  occasionally  made 
circular,  which  answers  equally  well.. 
This  is  quite  a  good  way  of  giving  colts 
some  preliminary  jumping  practice,  and 
older  horses  may  also  suitably  be  taught 
to  jump  by  that  method,  but  of  course  it 
is  only  worth  while  to  have  a  special 
jump    enclosure    of   this   kind  erected 


where  several  colts  and  young  hunters 
have  to  be  trained  every  year. 

Across  Country  Practice  . —  Finally, 
there  is  the  old-fashioned  procedure  of 
leading  the  young  horse  on  foot  across 
country  at  the  end  of  a  long  leading  rein, 
it  being  led  over  easy  jumps  by  the 
breaker  preceding  it  and  trying  to  entice 
it  over,  an  assistant,  if  necessary,  being 
got  to  urge  the  hesitating  animal  on  from 
behind.  But  this  is  a  very  pottering  and 
at  best  an  unsatisfactory  plan,  because 
the  horse's  usual  inclination  is  to  hang 
back  at  the  jump  when  thus  led,  and  it 
generally  takes  a  long  time  before  it  can 
finally  be  induced  to  take  it.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  animal  and  at  some  distance 
away  from  its  head,  with  the  horse  back- 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAtTLT'3 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovcs  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALU  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING'  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemistu 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugeists,  or 
*ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circuit.. 
THE  LAWRflNCB-WlliLIAMP  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  mill: 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.'  Your  name  and  ad* 
dresa  on  a  postal  is  enougn. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  tbey 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Berkshire! 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

8  past  Yearling!  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


ing  away  from  him,  the  breaker  has  prac- 
tically no  power  over  it.  Taught  in  this 
manner,  a  young  horse  is  very  liable  to 
develop  what  is  known  as  a  "sticky"  style 
of  jumping,  than  which  there  is  no  more 
undesirable  failing  in  a  hunter. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  BEEF 
CALVES. 


To  the  Editor:  The  livestock  articles 
printed  in  the  Rural  Press  are  very  good, 
and  I  think  the  paper  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  is  published  on  the  Coast.  We  have 
had  considerable  dysentery  among  our 
registered  heifer  calves  this  year.  Kindly 
let  me  know  what  you  think  the  cause  of 
it  is,  and  the  best  remedy  to  cure  it. — S. 
T.  Walker,  Elk,  Calif. 

ANSWER  BY  W.  M.  CARRTJTHERS. 

It  seems  that  most  of  our  pure-bred 
men  in  California  do  not  realize  the 
proper  way  to  manage  pure-bred  beef 
stock  under  range  conditions.  Pure-bred 
cattle  have  much  smaller  livers  and  are, 
therefore,  much  more  sluggish  than  the 
average  range  cattle.  Pure-breds  handled 
under  range  conditions,  require  a  little 
more  care  than  grades.  When  registered 
cattle  are  handled  the  same  as  grade 
cattle,  they  are  always  in  a  much  poorer 
condition  than  the  grades  handled  in  the 
same  identical  way.  When  handled  the 
same  as  range  stock,  it  will  be  found  that 
pure-breds  will  cause  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  way  of  care  and  the  per 
cent  of  loss  will  be  heavy. 

We  may  infer  from  our  subscriber's 
letter  that  these  conditions  prevail  in  the 
country  where  he  is  running  his  pure- 
bred herd  and  until  some  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced man  in  this  line  is  consulted 
and  his  suggestion  strictly  adhered  to, 
his  pure-bred  cattle  will  continue  to  give 
him  trouble. 

On  most  ranges,  the  breeding  herd  is 
allowed  to  run  down  a  little  too  much  in 
condition  in  the  early  winter,  before  they 
are  given  any  extra  feed  to  keep  them  up. 
Should  pure-bred  cattle  on  the  range  be 
handled  this  way  it  will  take  a  good  deal 
more  feed  to  get  them  back  into  condition 
than  it  will  the  average  grades.  Right 
here  is  where  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble 
comes  from,  that  is  now  bothering  our 
friend  up  at  Elk. 

When  these  pure-bred  cows  calve,  they 
are  generally  thin  in  flesh  and  the  calves 
are  not  so  rugged  as  they  should  be.  Any 
strong  feed  that  the  cows  are  given  at  this 
time  has  a  tendency  to  change  the  milk. 
These  calves,  not  being  as  strong  as  they 
ought  to  be,  their  digestive  organs  are 
easily  put  out  of  order  and  dysentery 
follows.  The  calves  cannot  be  cured  un- 
til the  cows  are  first  cured. 

Take  the  calves  that  are  giving  trouble 
with  their  mothers  to  the  barn,  tie  the 
cow  up;  give  her  a  quart  bottle  of  lin- 
seed oil  followed  in  12  hours  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  salt.  Be  sure  and  put  a 
teaspoon  full  of  ginger  in  the  salt  before 
drenching  the  cow.  Then  keep  her  up 
for  a  week  or  so  until  her  system  is  in 
a  thoroughly  good  condition.  At  the  same 
time,  when  the  cow  is  being  cared  for, 
give  the  calf  a  thorough  good  dose  of 
castor  oil. 

This  treatment  will  give  the  cow  and 
calf  a  fresh  start  and  from  then  on  they 
should  both  thrive.  This  is  the  old 
method  of  treatment,  which  Billy  Watson 
used  at  Turlington,  25  y«ars  ago,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country  a  better  herdsman  than  this  man 
was. 


LUNG  WORMS. 

Pneumonia  of  hogs  is  not  always  due 
to  worms,  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
young  pigs,  and  even  old  hogs,  to  be  af- 
fected, and  dying  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes  due  to  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  small  white 


LIVE  STOCK 
FROM 
THE  EAST 


Have  shipment  of  nine  carloads  of  choice  stock  now  en  route 
from  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio.  All  sold  for  immediate  de- 
livery.   Going  to  most  prominent  breeders  on  the  Coast. 

Am  now  booking  orders  for  next  shipment. 

Help  me  fill  a  special  train  with  the  finest  live  stock  ever  brought 
to  the  Coast. 

Am  prepared  to  furnish  Registered  or  grade  Dairy  Cows,  Beef 
Stock,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Draft  Horses. 

I  make  personal  selection  and  guarantee  special  care  en  route 
and  lowest  freight  rates  in  car  or  train-load  shipments. 


HFPFFslttn  CPFPIAI  30  y°un"  Registered  Hereford 
IlLIVLrUI\ll  3i  LLIAL  cows  in  calf  to  champion  bulls; 
from  the  greatest  Hereford  herd  in  America;  have  never  been  of- 
fered for  sale  before ;  they  should  come  to  California. 


^HRftP^HFPF  CPFPIilI  200  re§istered  Shropshire  rams 
3UAUI  jIllAL  JlLLIALfrom  imported  and  home-bred 
ewes,  of  the  best  breeding;  sired  by  some  of  the  best  rams  in  Amer- 
ica; very  choice  and  true  to  type. 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION, 

521  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


to  whitish-brown  thread-like  worms  which 
are  found  to  be  located  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  This  parasite  is  quite  common 
in  the  United  States. 

Verminous  pneumonia  is  most  often 
found  on  low  swampy  land,  although 
it  may  occur  on  the  uplands. 

"This  disease  of  pigs  occurs  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  is  more  frequently  ob- 
served during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall.  When  pigs  are  first  affected,  the 
symptoms  are  few  and  elusive,  but  as 
the  invasion  of  this  worm  progresses,  the 
symptoms  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. At  this  stage  of  development, 
frequent  spells  of  coughing  are  noticed. 

There  is  a  thick  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils which  will  at  times  contain  masses 
of  mucous.  A  close  examination  of  this 
material  will  at  times  reveal  the  presence 
of  young  worms  as  well  as  adult  worms. 
The  symptoms  most  apparent  to  the  owner 
are  thinness  and  lack  of  development  of 
the  pigs.  Death  is  probably  due  to  the 
air  passages  being  closed  or  to  a  watery 
condition  of  the  lungs. 

At  times  this  disease  may  be  confused 
with  hog  cholera  or  even  with  tubercu- 
losis of  swine.  By  careful  study  of  the 
symptoms  and  history,  together  with  the 
finding  of  the  worms  either  before  death 
in  the  discharges  from  the  nostrils,  or 
after  death  in  the  bronchial  tubes  at 
the  base  of  the  lungs,  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  enable  one  to  be  sure. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  relieve  hogs  af- 
fected with  lung  worms  because  of  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  lungs  or  air  pas- 
sages in  undertaking  to  kill  or  dislodge 
the  worms.    "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 


worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Be  very  careful 
not  to  introduce  into  the  herd  any  hogs 
that  are  affected  by  the  parasite.  If  you 
know  that  any  low  or  swampy  ground 
on  your  farm  has  been  used  as  pasture 
for  infected  hogs,  keep  healthy  hogs  away 
from  it.  This  is  not  an  absolute  preven- 
tive as  the  trouble  sometimes  occurs  in 
uplands  as  well  as  lowlands. — Dr.  W.  L. 
Boyd,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 


WHAT  FOR  A  HALTER-PULLER? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that  I 
bought  recently,  about  15  years  old,  which 
has  a  habit  of  pulling  back  and  trying 
to  break  her  halter  rope  when  I  go  to 
put  the  harness  on  her.  Is  there  any 
way  I  can  break  her  of  this  habit?— R.  A. 
W,. — Amedee. 

Who  will  answer? 


Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wallace, 
Comanche,  Clements  and  Lockeford,  San 
Joaquin  county,  have  met  to  consider  the 
formation  of  an  irrigation  district.  A 
committee  has  obtained  an  option  on  the 
Murray  ditch,  running  from  the  Mokel- 
umne  river.  The  land  under  the  same  is 
but  little  developed,  but  would  make  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  alfalfa  land. 


The  Shepherd's 


If  you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  learn 
how  to  properly  care  for  sheep  or 
goats  you  need  this  beautiful  publi- 
cation: the  best  in  the  world.  Only  50c 
a  year.  Free  sample  copy  to  those 
mentioning  this  weekly.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  310  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Butchering  on  the  Farm. 


( Continued  From  Page  J5.1. ) 


the  best  part  of  the  veal."  This  happens" 
when  the  calf  is  hung  up  by  its  front 
feet  or  when  it  is  not  bled  properly  and 
is  shipped  too  soon  after  killing.  The 
veal  is  thrown  into  the  car  or  wagon  on 
its  back  or  side,  and  as  the  blood  has  not 
set,  it  runs  back  over  the  loins  and  co- 
agulates. Many  farmers,  before  shipping 
their  veal,  swab  them  out  with  a  damp 
sack  or  cloth,  so  as  to  leave  the  inside 
of  the  carcass  bloodless. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  roads  and 
cars  are  dusty  and  the  flies  thick,  a  J 
piece  of  clean  burlap  wrapped  around  a  ! 
veal  is  an  excellent  thing  to  insure  the 
carcass  arriving  in  good  condition,  as  it 
not  only  keeps  out  the  dirt,  but  also  the 
calf  holds  its  form,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to 
be  bruised  as  when  spread  out. 

The  commission  men  and  hide  buyers 
are  clamoring  more  and  more  that  no 
part  of  the  hide  be  wasted.  Some  de- 
mand that  if  the  feet  are  cut  off  at  the 
knee  joints,  that  the  hide  be  skinned  as 
far  back  as  the  joints.  In  the  same  way 
the  head  should  be  handled;  it  should  be 
cut  off  as  close  to  the  skull  as  possible, 
so  as  to  leave  the  ears  on  the  carcass, 
for  every  little  bit  of  hide  helps  in  this 
day  of  high-priced  leather. 

Killing  a  Boor. — A  beef  that  is  to  be 
killed  should  be  brought  into  the  corral 
the  morning  before  and  held  24  hours 
where  it  can  get  neither  food  nor  water. 
If  possible,  put  the  animal  in  the  killing 
pen  at  the  start,  and  then  there  is  no 
driving  or  overheating  prior  to  this  act. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  and  handy 
farm  butchering  places  I  know  of  is  situ- 
ated on  a  stock  ranch  in  Monterey  county. 
Under  a  large  oak  tree  a  narrow  chute 
has  been  built  which,  by  the  way,  is  used 
for  examining  horses  or  cattle,  branding, 
..praying,  and  what  not.  Over  this  chute 
is  a  pulley  and  ropes  attached  to  a  limb 
of  the  oak,  and  when  a  beef  it  to  be  killed 
it  is  driven  to  the  desired  position. 
Scantling  are  laid  across  the  chute,  fore 
and  aft,  so  that  the  beef  cannot  move,  a 
box  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position,  on 
which  the  man  with  the  ax  mounts  and 
stuns  the  beef.  The  throat  is  cut  and  the 
gambrel  inserted  at  the  knee  of  the  ani- 
mal hoisted  immediately,  so  as  not  to 
allow  it  to  bleed  while  lying  on  the 
ground. 

It  frequently  happens  on  a  farm  or 
ranch  that  a  beef  will  break  a  leg  or  in- 
jure itself  so  that  there  is  no  recovery. 
When  such  is  the  case  the  animal  should 
be  killed  immediately,  before  the  fever 
sets  in  and  spoils  the  meat.  No  time, 
either,  should  be  lost  in  removing  the 
<  ntrails  and  hanging  the  beef  up  so  as  to 
bleed.  If  the  weather  is  warm  or  the 
animal  was  feverish,  all  animal  heat 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A  good  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
cut  the  loins  through  to  the  socket  bone 
and  then  hang  up  by  the  flank.  Cut  the 
rump  in  twain  at  the  thickest  part  and 
sever  the  forequarters  in  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  shoulder.  This  will  let  the 
air  into  the  thick  flesh. 

■When  a  large  supply  of  fresh  meat  is 
suddenly  thrust  upon  the  average  farmer 
in  the  summer,  unless  he  has  an  excellent 
fooling  system,  the  meat  will  spoil  in  a 
short  time.  Besides  pickling  and  corn- 
ing the  beef,  a  very  practicable  way  of 
handling  and  one  quite  common  with 
the  old  stockman  is  drying  or  jerking 
the  meat.  To  them  it  is  as  essential  in 
their  larders  as  ham  or  bacon.  It  is  an 
excellent  meat  to  have  for  emergencies; 
where  for  some  reason  or  another  the 
butcher  wagon  does  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, or  the  meat  on  hand  becomes 
tainted  by  the  heat. 


DbyIhg  Beef. — The  best  way  to  dry 
beet  is  to  first  cut  into  long  wide  sheets, 
not  in  thick  narrow  strips  as  is  com- 
monly done.  When  in  strips  the  salt  does 
not  permeate  through  the  fibre  of  the 
meat  as  when  in  sheets.  Usually  in  order 
to  get  enough  salt  on  strips,  too  much  is 
used  and  it  crystallizes  on  the  outside 
Hiid  spoils  the  meat.  The  meat  should 
never  be  dried  under  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun;  always  put  it  on  ropes  or  wire 
in  the  shade,  as  under  a  tree  or  a  shed. 
And  to  be  sure  that  the  flies  or  the  yellow- 
jackets  do  not  bother  it,  a  smudge  or 
smoke  of  green  willow  is  a  good  thing, 
but  not  necessary.  The  smoke  also  gives 
a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  dried  meat,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  laurel  or  bay  tree. 
The  meat  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  hard  or  dry,  but  when  it  reaches  that 
stage  where  there  is  no  danger  of  it 
spoiling,  it  should  be  taken  down  and 
sacked. 

A  favorite  way  of  cooking  dried  beef, 
or  "carne  seco,"  as  the  Mexicans  have  it, 
is  as  follows.  This  is  a  dish  not  only 
satisfying  but  appetizing  and  one  for 
which  1  have  known  epicures  to  renounce 
quail  and  thick  steaks  to  eat.  Put  six 
large  sweet  chile  peppers  in  a  fire  or 
oven  until  the  skins  blister.  Peel  them, 
remove  the  seeds  and  cut  what  remains 
very  fine.  In  the  meantime  take  about 
a  pound  of  dried  meat — less  if  anything — 
and  chop  into  small  pieces.  Boil  this 
slowly  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until 
the  water  is  absorbed.  Then  pour  in 
three  tablespoonuls  of  olive  oil— cotton 
seed  oil  or  lard  will  do  in  a  pinch — and 
put  over  the  fire  where  it  should  simmer 
for  an  hour.  Add  the  chile  mixture,  half 
iv  pint  of  thick,  strained  tomatoes,  two 
or  three  large  onions  chopped  fine,  or  two 
cloves  of  garlic  mashed — either  way  to 
suit  taste;  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  cook 
another  hour,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be 
served. 

Lard. — In  these  days  of  high  priced 
lard,  the  farmer  can  make  a  lard  com- 
posed of  one-third  tallow  and  two-thirds 
pork  fat,  that  requires  an  expert  to  recog- 
nize from  pure  'leaf  fat'  lard.  Either 
beef  or  mutton  tallow  can  be  used,  pro- 
viding that  it  is  not  yellow.  The  tallow 
can  be  bleached  and  all  vestige  of  smell 
or  taste  peculiar  thereto  can  be  removed 
by  heating  the  tallow  and  dropping  it 
into  hot  water,  then  reheating  and  drop- 
ping into  cold;  after  which  it  can  be 
mixed  in  the  proportions  given  with  the 
pork  fat. 

Hides. — A  hide  is  something  that  re- 
ceives little  attention  on  the  farm  from 
the  time  k  is  removed  to  the  time  the 
hide  buyer  comes  after  it;  yet  a  top  price 
is  asked  and  expected  by  the  farmer  for 
the  skin;  but  which,  by  the  way,  is  sel- 
dom given.  In  the  first  place  all  "mur- 
rain" hides  or  those  from  dead  animals 
should  be  tagged,  because  the  keen  buyer 
can  spot  them  in  a  minute  and  conse- 
quently will  try  to  cut  down  the  price  on 
all  the  rest,  whereas  if  they  are  marked 
and  packed  separately  there  will  be  no 
incentive. 

There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  a  hide, 
either  by  drying  or  salting.  Dry  hides 
bring  a  higher  price,  as  they  are  lighter 
in  proportion  than  those  impregnated 
with  water  and  salt.  When  a  hide  is  to 
be  dried,  it  should  first  be  stretched  out 
so  that  when  it  dries  it  will  have  size, 
and  not  be  shrunken  up,  as  will  happen  if 
allowed  to  dry  loosely  on  a  fence  or 
beam.  A  hide  to  be  salted  should  first, 
be  laid  out  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  level; 
this  can  be  done  by  lapping  in  the  ends. 
The  salt  should  go  on  both  sides  of  the 
hide  and  under  the  laps.    The  outside 


edge  of  the  hide  should  be  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  inside,  just  so  the  liquid  will  not 
ocze  from  the  hide,  for  if  it  does,  the  hide 
will  spoil.  In  this  regard,  never  pile  the 
hides  very  high,  as  the  more  there  are  in 


one  bunch  the  more  danger  of  spoiling. 
Some  butches  have  a  rule  never  to  pile 
a  hide  until  the  day  they  are  ready  for 
shipment,  and  they  have  the  same  rule 
in  regard  to  sheep  pelts.    In  salting  hides 


Shires 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


I  have  still  on  hand  a  few  extra  good  draft  stallions.  They  must 
all  be  sold  this  spring  to  make  room  for  a  new  importation,  and 
therefore  I  am  offering  them  at  very  low  prices. 

WRITE  OR  CALL 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  homes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
Wp  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea.'y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  State*  Daring 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  Cily,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions 

'  For  Sale  ===== 

ONE  GRAY  FOUR-YEAR-OLD.  State  certificates  of  Soundness. 
ONE  BLACK  TWO-YEAR-OLD. 

Both  won  first  in  their  classes  at  Hanford  and  Fresno  Fairs. 
ALSO  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS,  from  two  years  old  to 
crating  size. 

Prices  low  owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 


M.  E.  SHERMAN,  R.  R.  No.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   ages,   for   Immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Some  extra  fine  fall  pigs 
for  sale,  both  sexes.  Also  five  bred  gilts, 
to  make  room,  at  $20  apiece.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Carl  Lindheimer,  Glo- 
rietta  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.    Young  stock  eligible  to 
'  entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS; 
bred.  Good  pigs  five  months  old.  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal.   


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal.   


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.   B.   WRIGHT,    Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

1  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon,  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding.  Fresno.  Cal 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stcktor  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


it  is  important  that*  they  be  watched  to 
see  that  they  do  not  get  hot  and  sweat, 
because  when  this  happens  the  hair  slips 
and  the  hide  is  ruined. 

Goat  Pelts. — As  the  pelt  is  often  the 
most  valuable  part  of  a  goat,  it  should  be 
taken  care  of.  The  minute  the  skin  is  re- 
moved, sprinkle  with  fine  salt  and  then 
hang  up  so  that  all  the  moisture  will  be 
drawn  out  by  the  salt  and  the  pelts  will 
dry  in  good  shape.  Always,  however,  is 
handling  goat  skins  see  that  no  blood 
gets  on  the  hairs,  as  it  discolors  them. 
Another  good  way  to  keep  a  goat  pelt  its 
natural  size  is,  after  rubbing  in  the  salt, 
to  stretch  against  a  flat  surface,  the  hairy 
side  flown. 


VETERINARY  NOTES. 


[By  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul.] 

Joint  ail  in  colts  and  calves  is  simply 
an  inflamation  of  joint  structure  due  to 
a  germ  infection  which  gains  entrance 
through  the  ra.w  navel  cord  at  the  time 
of  birth  or  very  soon  after. 

When  treating  cattle  or  other  domestic 
animals  for  lice,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  clean  up  and  disin- 
fect the  stables,  as  to  treat  the  affected 
animals. 

For  lice  on  cattle,  in  cold  weather  dust 
Persian  insect  powder  over  the  backs 
and  rumps;  or  brush  the  necks  and  backs 
daily,  using  a  little  kerosene  on  a  stiff 
brush — not  enough  kerosene  to  wet  the 
hair  or  injure  the  skin. 

Black  leg  is  a  disease  of  young  cattle 
usually  under  two  years  of  age.  Medical 
treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory  but  there 
is  a  vaccine  easily  obtained  from  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  which  is 
very  reilable  as  a  preventive. 

There  is  an  unnecessary  prejudice 
against  lumpy-jaw  cattle.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  these  cases  are  passed  by 
government  inspectors  as  fit  for  food 
purposes.  Only  the  very  bad  cases,  es- 
pecially those  where  the  disease  affects 
several  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  are 
condemned. 

For  worms  or  other  parasites  living 
free  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  ap- 
parently careful  experimental  work  has 
shown  good  results  by  the  use  of  low 
grade  tobacco  leaves  sometimes  called 
"Tobacco  trash."  This  should  be  chopped 
up  fine;  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
salt  and  kept  constantly  before  the 
sheep. 

Infectious  abortion  among  cattle  has 
become  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
for  cattle  owners  so  far  as  infectious 
diseases  are  concerned.  It  is  well  en- 
titled to  rank  in  importance  with  tuber- 
culosis, hog  cholera,  and  Texas  fever. 
Two  new  medical  treatments  have  recent- 
ly appeared,  either  one  of  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


tance.  One  abortin,  is  used  like  tuber-  I 
culin,  as  a  diagnostic;  and  the  other  is 
a  vaccine,  which  it  is  hoped  will  immu- 
nize heifers  against  the  infection.  There 
is  not  sufficient  reliable  information  avail- 
able as  yet,  upon  which  to  justify  any 
definite  statement.  Breeders  should  keep 
these  things  in  mind  and  watch  for  fu- 
ture development. 

The  large  swelling  that  occasionally 
appears  in  front  of  the  knees  of  cattle, 
particularly  old  cows,  is  properly  known 
as  hygroma.  It  is  usually  filled  with  a 
watery  or  straw-colored  fluid.  Opening  | 
or  other  surgical  operation  is  not  ad- 
visable except  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian. These  swellings  usually  do  no  harm 
and  most  of  the  cases  are  most  wisely  left 
alone. 

For  ringworm  on  calves  or  other  do- 
mestic animals  common  at  this  season  of 


the  year,  give  a  good  scrubbing  with  stiff 
brush,  soap,  and  water;  then  app  y  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
equal  parts.  Use  a  small  brush  for  the 
medicine  and  be  careful,  especially  when 
working  near  the  eyes.  Apply  twice  a 
day  for  the  first  two  days  and  then  once 
daily. 

Cough  among  hogs  may  be  due  to  very 
dusty  quarters.  With  young  hogs  it  is 
frequently  due  to  minute  thread-like 
worms  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  soft, 
hacking  cough  is  a  very  common  symp- 
|  torn  of  hog  cholera.  Hogs  also  have  the 
common  forms  of  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia, just  like  other  animals,  and  people. 
With  hogs,  coughs  and  lung  troubles, 
aside  from  cholera,  are  frequently  due  to 
sleeping  in  warm  quarters,  possibly  piled 
up,  and  then  going  out  into  cold  places 
to  feed. 


What  Kind  of  a 
Dairy  Barn  Have 
YOU? 


Is  it  modern  and  sanitary,  with  up-to-the- 
minute  equipment  or  is  it  dilapidated  and 
unclean  ? 

A  modern,  sanitary  barn  means  more 
and  better  quality  milk,  more  comfort,  more 
satisfaction — more  money  in  the  bank.  Let 
\'us  give  you  full  particulars  about 

Louden  s  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed 
rand  Litter  Carriers 

Write  us  NOW.  We  will  also  tell 
how  our  Drafting  Department  will  h 
you  in  designing  improvements  and 
give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans 
of  up-to-date  barns.  Addres3 

Western  Equipment 
Company 

70  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC  j, 

Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.  Cow  owners  by 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  the 
prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
lay  forourfree  book,  ''More  Money  from  Your  Cows."  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt.,  U.S.  A. 


MR.  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 
"Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FHANCISCO 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Little  Chick  Talks:  or  Growing 
Future  Layers. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  EtUBAL  Tress  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

I  read  somewhere  that  a  man  has  just 
paid  $800  for  the  White  Rock  hen  "Lady 
Show  You"  that  laid  the  greatest  number 
of  eggs  in  the  Missouri  egg-laying  con- 
test. Lady  Show  You  laid  281  eggs  in  the 
year,  and  that  was  sure  a  good  record: 
the  question  is,  will  her  progeny  be  as 
productive  if  given  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment that  chicks  get? 

The  laying  qualities  of  a  hen  come 
from  a  combination  of  causes,  and  if  one 
or  more  of  the  causes  are  neglected  the 
productive  quality  is  more  or  less  in- 
jured or  lessened.  The  old-time  barn- 
yard fowl  had  for  its  greatest  asset  rug- 
ged health  and  a  big  store  of  vitality;  it 
had  to  have,  because  in  many  cases  it 
was  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  only 
the  fit  survived.  Very  little  attention  was 
paid  either  to  roosting  quarters  or  feed, 
chickens  were  supposed  to  rustle  for 
themselves  and  provide  the  family  with 
eggs  to  boot.  But  inbreeding,  close  con- 
finement and  forcing  with  drugs  and  con- 
diments has  weakened  the  old  mongrel 
stock,  so  that  they  can  neither  rustle  for 
themselves  nor  provide  the  family  with 
eggs.  And  now  the  farmer  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  if  he  wants  eggs  at  first- 
hand he  must  breed  standard  bred  stock. 

Breeding  Requirements. — But  here  we 
are  again.  How  long  will  the  progeny  of 
Lady  Show  You,  or  any  other  well-bred 
hen,  give  good  results  if  neglected  and 
left  to  rustle?  To  be  competent  of  mak- 
ing such  a  record  a  hen  must  be  fed 
well  from  the  time  she  commences  to 
pick  until  she  quits  this  earthly  vale;  or 
or  at  least  as  long  as  she  is  in  the  pro- 
ducing business.  To  make  it  plainer:  a 
hen  that  has  a  capacity  to  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs  must  have  a  capacity  to 
eat  and  digest  a  large  or  corresponding 
amount  of  feed.  If  the  feed  is  where  she 
can  get  it,  from  a  chick  up,  she  will 
attend  to  that  part  herself;  but  if  the 
food  is  served  out  daily,  it  must  be  served 
regularly  and  unstintingly.  It  won't  do 
to  feed  chicks  intended  for  layers,  as  the 
man  did  his  hogs,  when  he  fed  a  big 
ration  one  day  he  said  that  was  a  streak 
of  fat,  but  in  order  to  even  things  up  he 
starved  them  the  next  day  and  that  made 
a  streak  of  lean. 

Now  in  raising  chicks  to  be  good  layers 
we  make  every  streak  count  for  egg  pro- 
duction. We  don't  want  fat,  but  we  do 
want  large  capacity;  we  want  good  strong 
limbs,  for  unless  the  bone  is  good  and 
legs  strong  they  will  not  carry  the  weight 
or  scratch  for  food.  A  good  frame,  then, 
is  what  we  want  first;  and  this  is  to  be 
built  out  of  air,  food,  water  and  exercise. 

First  the  air,  no  matter  whether  the 
chicks  are  brooded  in  a  brooder  or  under 
a  hen,  there  will  be  foul  air  if  the  drop- 
pings are  not  kept  cleaned  up.  For 
brooder  chicks  one  of  the  very  best  ab- 
sorbents I  know  of  is  good  sand.  Keep 
at  least  four  or  five  inches  of  it  in  the 
brooder  and  by  cleaning  out  every  other 
day  you  will  have  solved  the  problem  of 
sanitary  brooding.  When  the  chicks  are 
out  on  the  cleaning  day,  turn  the  brooder 
up  to  the  sun,  and  once  in  a  while  spray 
with  some  disinfectant:  this  makes 
doubly  sure  of  cleanliness  and  freedom 
from  mites. 

When  chicks  are  running  with  hens 
clean  out  just  as  you  would  for  brooder 
chicks  and  open  up  the  coop  to  the  sun's 
rays,  and  in  addition  dust  the  hen  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks  as  long  as  she  broods 
the  chicks  and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
with  lousy  chicks.  Sometimes  a  little 
olive  oil  may  be  rubbed  under  the  wings, 
just  a  little,  'as  a  preventive  against  head 


lice.  Give  the  hen  a  sand  bed,  too,  as  it 
absorbs  all  bad  odors,  and  a  hen  is  natur- 
ally clean  if  you  will  let  her  be  so. 

Feeding. — Now  comes  the  food  question, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  feed  as  it 
is  that  the  feed  contains  the  elements  of 
growth.  In  these  days  of  high-priced  feed 
and  low-priced  eggs  we  can't  afford  to 
buy  porterhouse  steak  for  our  chickens — 
that's  sure.  The  place  to  begin  is  where 
we  can  economize;  all  infertile  eggs  can 
be  used  up  for  animal  food  in  some  way. 
I  like  to  make  a  Johnny-cake  with  them, 
as  the  chicks  relish  it  and  it  makes  bone. 
To  make  it,  use  as  many  eggs  as  you 
wish  (eight  or  ten  eggs  with  a  pint  of 
sour  milk  makes  quite  a  cake),  put  in  a 
little  shortening  and  a  little  molasses,  a 
little  bone  meal,  same  of  rolled  oats  and 
equal  parts  corn  meal  and  good  shorts; 
add  salt  and  enough  baking  soda  to 
raise  and  bake  pretty  well  but  not  too 
hard.  It  should  be  dry  and  crumbly  and 
when  you  feed  it  the  chicks  will  not  let 
much  go  to  waste.  Every  ingredient  is 
a  bone  and  muscle  maker,  and  nearly 
every  one  is  to  be  found  on  the  average 
farm  or  poultry  ranch;  but  if  you  have 
some  of  the  materials  but  not  all,  why 
make  the  cake  with  what  you  have  and 
let  the  rest  go.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
economize. 

Nearly  all  of  us  can  grow  lettuce  or 
alfalfa  or  kale,  and  these  leaf  and  stem 
products  contain  all  the  mineral  salts 
needed  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
chicks.  Sprouted  oats  is  another  good 
bone  maker,  cabbage,  and  I  might  add  to 
the  list,  but  almost  any  good  wholesome 
feed  is  all  right.  As  for  frequency  of 
feeding,  that  must  be  a  matter  for  each 
one  to  decide  for  himself.  Everybody 
can't  be  giving  time  to  feed  a  few  chicks 
every  two  or  three  hours,  so  in  some 
cases  it  is  best  to  put  a  supply  where  the 
chicks  can  help  themselves  at  all  times. 

Sanitation. — See  that  all  the  drinking 
vessels  are  scalded  out  at  least  once  a 
week  and  give  newly  hatched  chicks 
warm  water,  if  it  has  to  be  bolied  so 
much  the  better  for  the  first  few  days 
anyway.  Wooden  troughs  are  not  the 
most  sanitary  things  in  the  world  to  feed 
chicks  in,  but  if  you  must  feed  in  them, 
pour  boiling  hot  lye  water  in  and  over 
them  every  week  or  so.  One  can  of  lye 
goes  a  long  way  in  cleansing  food  and 
water  vessels  but  it  is  very  effective. 
As  the  chicks  get  older  the  care  must 
not  be  relaxed,  if  we  are  to  grow 
heavy  layers,  but  the  feed  must  be 
kept  up  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
ol  the  body;  every  night  when  they 
go  to  bed  the  little  craw  should  be  bump- 
ing full  of  something.  The  Indian  told 
the  whole  story  when  he  said,  "Indian 
must  have  belly  full."  Of  course  we  all 
have  our  favorite  foods,  but  as  stated 
before  what  it  is  is  not  of  such  great  im- 
portance as  that  they  have  a-plenty.  No 
half-fed  chicken  will  ever  be  a  great  layer 
because  it  won't  have  the  stamina  to 
back  it  up.  Those  who  have  milk  can 
surely  grow  the  hens  that  will,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  be  able  to  produce  the 
eggs  in  abundance.  Lacking  milk,  a  little 
bone  meal  mixed  in  a  mash  or  in  a 
Johnny  cake  once  a  day  will  be  good. 
When  you  see  chicks  with  leg  weakness 
it  is  very  often  because  of  a  lack  of  bone 
making  material;  oone  meal  or  milk  will 
prevent  all  that,  unless  caused  from  in- 
breeding or  the  chicks  being  too  fat. 
Corn  is  about  the  worst  grain  food  we 
have  for  young  chicks  of  the  heavy 
breeds,  while  for  Leghorns  it  may  safely 
be  fed  once  a  day  at  least. 

Chicks  that  are  properly  hatched,  fed 
and  brooded  will  rarely  ever  have  diar- 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH  y/ljW 
PROTEI IM^^' 

Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Afk   our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  tending 
hii  nunc. 


Ask  oa 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

BUGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  In  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  76 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  AM.  BREEDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
EGGS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching  eegn  before 
you  hear  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  ntock  and  low  price*  combined  are  sure  to 
be  of  vital  intercut  to  you. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  it's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

Box  1003.  (Incorporated) 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


I  / 

«    ~;  t  *|* 

This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  Is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate,  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  OIL 
and,  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Snowing  1  700  Chicks.  10  Days  Ltv«  Agents  wanted  In  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenherg  Fittest  «tnvr.  county  In  the  United  States. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hick*'  Jubilee  Hatchery  la  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  a~uarantee 
satlafactloa. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  II lk.  Hlnorcas,  It.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Kggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4S«0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  Is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
Saa  Luis  Obispo  County. 
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MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  Information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at    San    Jose,    November,    1912.  From 

•  Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS— 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list- 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
SI. 00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  or  Indian 
Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1  per  setting  of  13. 
Toulouse  Geese,  $1  per  5.  Pearl  Guinea, 
$1  per  15.  Bronze  Turkey,  $1.50  per  11. 
F.  Sewell  Brown,  Newark,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5% -lb.  can,  50c. 
2^>-lb.  can,  25c. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel'  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  COCKERELS  and 
day-old  chicks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  Fairmount  Hatch- 
ery, Box  29,  R.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  Incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leon  a  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


rhea,  but  sometimes  if  a  little  feed  is  left 
over  it  will  sour  on  the  ground  and  the 
chicks  may  find  and  eat  it.  The  remedy 
lies  in  removing  them  to  fresh  ground  as 
quick  as  possible,  feeding  nothing  but  dry 
feed  and  boiling  all  the  water  they  drink. 
This  is  not  such  a  big  task  as  it  looks, 
nearly  every  one  could  put  a  kettle  on 
and  boil  enough  for  the  day  while  eating 
their  own  breakfast.  As  I  never  use 
drugs  myself  I  do  not  like  to  give  them  to 
chickens,  and  boiled  water  is  cheaper  and 
often  just  as  effective  as  the  most  costly 
drugs.  A  little  rice  boiled  and  a  stick  of 
cinnamon  with  it  is  also  good. 

Exercise. — Now  we  come  to  the  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  four  re- 
quisites for  growing  heavy  layers — exer- 
cise. For  the  brooder  chicks  there  is 
nothing  better  than  short  cut  alfalfa  or 
clover,  and  it  is  strange  that  some  of 
these  alfalfa  mills  in  California  do  not 
make  this  product.  I  am  sure  it  would 
pay  them  well  to  do  so,  as  all  we  can 
buy  has  to  come  all  the  way  from  Kansas 
City.  The  alfalfa  meal  made  in  this  State 
is  all  right  for  mash,  but  is  too  dusty  for 
scratching  litter.  Those  who  have  a  barn 
where  alfalfa  hay  has  been  stored  are  all 
right,  but  we  are  not  all  so  fortunate.  All 
the  nice  leaves  and  small  stuff  should  be 
picked  up  and  carried  out  to  the  little 
chicks  as  scratch  material.  Feed  all  the 
grain  in  this  and  make  them  scratch  or 
starve. 

Small  strings  of  meat  can  be  given  at 
odd  times,  just  as  leg  exercise  and  a  good 
way  of  furnishing  animal  food.  Anything 
that  tends  to  develop  the  muscles  or  in- 
ternal organs  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Standing  around  or  staying  hugged  up  in 
an  ill-smelling  brooder  may  make  flesh, 
but  it  will  not  make  the  stuff  required  in 
heavy  layers.  All  that  must  be  fed  and 
bred  in  the  bone  before  it  comes  out  in 
the  flesh,  and  that  is  one  great  reason 
why  "like  does  not  always  produce  like." 


CONVENIENT  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
The  average  limit  for  the  number  of 
hens  for  a  man  to  look  after  is,  we  be- 
lieve, generally  put  at  1,000  fowls.  In  a 
visit  to  the  ranch  of  Wilber  H.  Ward, 
Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara  County,  we  saw 
a  couple  of  houses  each  with  a  capacity 
of  750  fowls,  which  Mr.  Ward  stated  could 
be  so  easily  looked  after  that  one  man 
could  attent  to  four,  looking  after  the 
eggs  and  all  other  matters  connected 
with  them.  On  this  place  there  is  a  lot 
of  fruit  and  other  things  than  egg  pro- 
duction to  attend  to,  so  the  fact  that  only 
two  such  houses  are  used  is  no  sign  that 
the  estimate  is  too  large.  Likewise,  there 
is  a  fine-looking  lot  of  White  Leghorns 
kept  and  the  ranch  is  a  financial  success, 
so  the  equipment  is  very  satisfactory  in 
operation. 

One  of  these  houses  is  80  feet  long  by 
1(1  feet  wide,  7  feet  high  at  the  eaves. 
It  runs  east  and  west  and  has  an  open 
front,  facing  south.  The  front  is  covered 
with  wire  and  opens  into  a  good-sized 
run.  Every  evening  doors  into  this  yard 
are  closed  to  keep  out  rats,  coons  and 
other  vermin.  When  a  big  storm  comes 
from  the  south,  burlap  is  let  down  over 
the  front  for  protection.  The  floor  is  of 
concrete  and  when  the  litter  is  removed 
there  is  no  doubt  when  the  floor  has  been 
reached  and  a  thorough  job  can  be  made 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


of  the  cleaning.  The  floor  is  cleaned 
frequently  and  a  new  layer  of  dirt  and 
straw  put  on.  Along  the  ridge-pole  there 
is  a  space  about  a  foot  wide  which  can  be 
opened  for  ventilation  in  hot  weather. 

The  dropping  board  is  about  six  feet 
wide  and  has  a  decided  slope.  It  can  be 
cleaned  by  driving  a  low  wagon  along 
and  scraping  the  droppings  off  right  into 
the  wagon.  Every  16  feet  along  there  is 
a  wall  erected  the  width  of  the  propping 
board,  dividing  it  into  five  sections.  These 
walls  are  used  to  prevent  draft.  The 
roosts  are  put  on  a  frame  hung  by  wires 
and  can  be  removed  for  disinfecting. 

The  nests  are  under  the  dropping  board, 
back  several  inches  from  the  edge,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  side  of  the  wagon  room  to 
get  under  the  edge  when  the  cleaning  is 
done.  These  nests  are  entered  by  the 
hens  from  the  rear,  and  the  eggs  are 
gathered  by  opening  a  door  from  the 
front.  The  whole  set  of  nests,  each  eight 
feet  long,  can  be  taken  right  out  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  with  the  great- 
est convenience.  The  only  inconvenient 
thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  a  few 
inches  back  from  the  edge,  but  this  is 
no  great  difficulty.  For  disinfecting  pur- 
poses one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to 
a  bucket  of  stove  distillate  is  used. 

Brooder. — The  brooder  where  the  chick- 
ens are  raised  is  also  most  convenient. 
The  hover  is  about  a  foot  high  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  balanced  by  a 
counterweight  and  can  be  pulled  up  when 
desired  for  cleaning.  Heat  is  applied  by 
a  burner  beneath  the  floor  and  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  as  desired  by  a  thermos- 
tat. The  latter  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  flow  of  oil  is  regulated  by  the 
temperature.  If  too  much  oil  were  to  run 
in,  the  increase  of  temperature  would 
make  the  opening  close  up  and  the  flow 
would  be  diminished  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture would  fall.  Likewise,  a  fall  in  tem- 
perature causes  more  oil  to  flow,  and  no 
matter  what  the  weather  is  no  regulation 
is  required.  These  thermostats  have  been 
in  common  use  for  a  long  time  in  certain 
kinds  of  work,  the  only  thing  here  is  their 
application  to  brooders. 

The  burned  air  from  the  oil  flame  is 
removed  from  the  building  by  a  pipe,  and 
the  heat  comes  by  fresh  air  which  is 
heated  as  it  enters.  The  system  has 
been  used  for  several  years.    Since  being 


in  operation  certain  features  of  it  ha 
been  patented  by  other  parties. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
%6S  J&M  count  of  hatching, 
\  raising,  and  care- 

I  ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

■Till  b«  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

I  Box    .    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


AVAILABLE-PROTEIN 

FISH  MEAT  MEAL 

FOR  POULTRY 

THE  VERY  BEST  PROTEIN 
FEED  PRODUCT  ON  THE 
MARKET  TODAY. 


Write  us  for  free  sample  and 
feeding  test  reports. 


WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petnlumn,  Cal. 


THIS  FENCE 


Strong 


IS 

Because  It  is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


n<inaklA  Because  It  1b  double  gal- 
l/lll  vanlzed   and  securely 


Cheap 


locked. 

Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 


822  E.  Main  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 
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Home  Improvement,  No.  12 

Painting  the  Farm  House. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
a  Painter.] 

The  average  'farmer  of  California  is 
beginning  to  see  the  need  of  pleasanter 
home  surroundings,  and  this  is  perhaps 
more  noticeable  in  the  newer  sections 
where  new  homes  are  being  built  than 
•elsewhere.  While  the  improved  plumbing 
makes  more  sanitary  conditions,  the  mod- 
dern  carpenter  more  artistic  and  conven- 
ient homes,  yet  it  remains  for  the  painter 
and  decorator  to  give  the  final  touch 
which  is  to  either  make  the  home  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  spoil 
the  effects  expected  by  the  owner. 

Being  a  practical  painter  and  paper- 
hanger  for  several  years,  the  writer  has 
has  seen  homes  which  had  been  planned 
months  ahead  which  had  been  at  the 
finish  very  common-place  looking  houses, 
simply  by  having  a  slouch  mechanic  do 
the  work. 

Right  here  it  should  be  said,  "Do  not 
hire  the  cheap  mechanic,  nor  buy  cheap 
material,"  as  almost  invariably  one  re- 
grets it. 

If  you  are  building  a  home,  just  remem- 
ber that  it  is  to  be  a  home  and  not  a 
makeshift  built  along  the  lines  that  so 
many  home  builders  associations  put  up 
in  the  cities,  that  are  sold  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  as  these  are  only  homes  for 
a  few  years,  after  which  they  are  continu- 
ally needing  repairs  and  are  only  shacks 
and  shells. 

The  practice  of  letting  a  contract  to 
the  cheapest  bidder  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  on  small  homes,  but  if  one  will 
inquire  into  the  situation  he  will  find  that 
practically  all  of  the  work  in  larger  cities 
which  has  to  be  done  first  class,  such  as 
large  hotels,  better  residence  houses,  etc., 
are  done  on  a  percentage,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  contractor  stakes  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  job  being  first  class,  and  in 
payment  receives  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  total  cost,  the  owner  buying  materials 
and  paying  the  labor  bills.  While  this 
scheme  is  not  practicable  with  the  house 
of  from  4  to  8  rooms,  he  will  in  most  cases 
get  a  better  job  if  he  hires  a  reliable  con- 
tractor by  the  day.  Of  course  this  is  ob- 
jected to  for  the  reason  that  more  loafing 
or  shirking  is  done,  but  this  we  believe 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way  if,  as  before 
stated,  the  house  is  being  built  for  perma- 
nent use  such  as  most  farmers  build. 

The  extra  cost  in  doing  the  good  paint- 
ing on  the  small  house  doesn't  amount  in 
dollars  to  very  much,  yet  if  it  is  done 
cheaply  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  the 
work  has  to  be  done  all  over  at  a  greater 
second  cost  and  it  never  does  have  a 
finished  look. 

Assuming  then  that  the  rancher  wishes 
a  finished  and  well  done  job,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  bring  out  the  more  essential 
points  needed  to  meet  this  end. 

First,  do  not  start  the  outside  painting 
until  the  carpenter  has  entirely  finished 
the  outside,  as  if  this  is  done  it  necessi- 
tates touching  up  those  parts  not  before 
finished,  which  adds  to  the  cost  and  in 
a  great  many  cases  shows  up  through  the 
second  coat. 

As  to  materials,  where  green  or  light 
grey  is  to  be  used  on  the  roof,  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  buy 
them  ready  mixed.  For  reds  buy  the  dry 
Venetian  or  metallic  reds  and  mix  it  with 
linseed  oil.  For  first-class  work  nothing 
but  pure  linseed  oil  should  be  used  as 
substitutes  are  short-lived,  but  many  do 
not  care  to  use  linseed  oil  for  roofs  at 
present  prices.  However,  we  would  use 
as  much  as  we  could  afford  and  then  thin 
with  distillate. 

For  priming  or  first  coating  the  house 
nothing  but  pure  linseed  oil  and  white 


lead  added  to  by  a  small  proportion  of 
yellow  ochre,  if  the  body  by  anything  but 
white.  This  gives  a  surface  and  tends  to 
make  a  better  foundation  than  straight 
lead  and  oil. 

For  second  coat  work  use  pure  lead 
and  oil  with  coloring  added  if  a  different 
shade  than  white  is  desired.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  pleasant  a  dryer  is  not  necessary, 
but  if  stormy  or  threatening  weather  pre- 
vail use  a  small  amount  of  japan  dryer, 
also  add  a  small  amount  of  dryer  to  color 
used  on  porch  floors  at  any  time.  Tur- 
pentine answers  the  same  purpose,  but  in 
evaporating  takes  more  of  the  life  out  of 
the  pigment  than  japan  dryer. 

In  choosing  color  for  outside,  be  sure 
that  they  go  well  together,  as  for  instance 
cream  and  brown.  White  matches  well 
with  any  color,  but  this  is  not  so  with 
any  other  color. 

Where  rough  finished  rustic  is  used  and 
a  mission  effect  is  desired,  stain  the 
rustic  with  an  oil  stain  made  of  linseed 
oil  and  colored  to  the  desired  shade  by 
using  burnt  umber,  raw  sienna  for  browns 
or  dark  tans,  and  Venetian  red  or  burnt 
sienna  for  reds.  Of  course  other  colors 
can  be  used,  but  these  are  the  ones  most 
in  vogue.  For  greens  the  prepared  stains 
are  more  satisfactory  than  homemade 
ones,  as  the  desired  shade  can  easily  be 
obtained  at  a  smaller  cost. 

After  the  first  or  primary  coat  is 
finished,  the  carpenter  work  should  be 
finished  inside,  and  by  leaving  the  out- 
side at  this  time  it  can  stand  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  it  is  well  hardened. 

The  inside  woodwork  of  a  plastered 
house  should  first  be  considered.  Where 
any  of  the  dark  oak  shades  are  desired, 
as  they  generally  are  nowadays,  in  the 
living-  room,  dining-room  and  hall,  an  oil 
stain  can  be  made  with  linseed  oil 
colored  with  the  umbers  or  siennas  above 
mentioned,  and  for  mission  color  a  large 
portion  of  lampblack  ground  in  oil  is  used. 
Use  plenty  of  japan  dryer  in  this,  also 
thin  with  turpentine  as  this  stain  is  only 
for  coloring  anyway.  After  applying 
with  a  brush  let  it  set  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  wipe  off  with  a  waste  rag. 
This  allows  the  color  to  darken  the  softer 
wood  and  brings  the  grain  out  much  bet- 
ter than  by  simply  applying  the  color 
alone.  A  good  way  is  to  use  a  waste 
board  for  a  sample  before  starting  the 
job. 

After  staining  putty  up  with  putty 
colored  to  match  the  wood.  Do  this 
by  adding  the  pure  color  to  the  putty. 
Have  several  shades  so  as  to  match  the 
different  shades  of  the  wood,  as  a  poor 
job  of  puttying  spoils  all.  Press  in  firmly 
with  thumb  and  cut  off  with  putty  knife, 
but  be  sure  that  the  hole  is  entirely  filled 
or  it  will  sink  in  after  varnishing,  leaving 
an  impression  on  the  surface. 

If  a  gloss  finish  is  desired,  one  coat  of 
alcohol  shellac  and  one  coat  of  good  in- 
terior varnish  is  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary home.  There  are  different  wood 
fillers  used  in  place  of  the  shellac,  but 
the  extra  cost  is  so  small  and  the  results 
so  much  better  that  the  shellac  should  be 
used. 

In  case  the  kitchen  pantry  and  perhaps 
in  cases  the  bedrooms  are  to  be  finished 
in  the  natural  wood,  the  stain  is  omitted 
and  the  shellac  applied  onto  the  bare 
wood. 

As  enamel  white  is  very  popular  for 
bedrooms  and  the  bath.  They  should  be 
receiving  their  priming  coats  now  if  de- 
sired. This  is  work  that  only  a  skilled 
worker  should  be  allowed  to  work  on,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of 
ordinary  house  painting. 

First  the  woodwork  should  be  left  as 
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Business  vs.  Sentiment 

We've  been  telling  you  from  time  to 
time  that  we  want  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  please  you — to  go  "out  of  our  way"  if 
necessary.  Don't  think  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  willingness  to  please  are 
mere  talk  or  that  they  are  prompted  by 
mere  sentiment. 

Pleasing  you  is  a  matter  of  business  with 
us.    It's  our  only  business. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are 
driven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control    by    patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service 
able  and  economical.    Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  rivet 
ed  pipe.     It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6  In. 

Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
"Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe,  Riveted 
Well  Casing.  Steel  Tanks  and  Irri- 
gation Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WBITI  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street, 
Capital    Paid   up  (6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts  «8,000.000.00 

Total   «1 1,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 
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I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
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smooth  as  possible  by  the  carpenter,  then 
apply  a  coat  of  thin  shellac,  after  drying 
smooth  with  sandpaper;  dust  all  dust  off 
of  woodwork  and  have  all  shavings,  dirt, 
etc.,  removed  from  the  rooms.  Apply  a 
coat  of  white  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
lead.  After  this  is  dry,  sandpapered  and 
dusted,  apply  another  coat  of  lead  and 
turpentine  but  add  a  small  quantity  of 
damar  varnish  and  zinc.  After  this  is 
dry  and  rubbed,  the  final  coat  of  gloss 
can  be  applied,  and  while  this  doesn't 
make  a  really  first-class  job,  it  will 
answer  for  the  average  farm  home,  and 
if  a  better  white  is  wanted  more  coats 
will  improve  it.  One  thing  never  to  be 
done  on  good  work  is  to  mix  linseed  oil 
in  the  priming  coats,  for  while  they  may 
look  good  at  first  they  will  soon  turn 
yellow. 

Before  the  final  coat  is  applied  to  the 
woodwork  all  over  the  house,  the  walls 
should  be  taken  care  of.  As  tinting  is 
the  most  sanitary  as  well  as  the  most 
economical,  it  is  more  popular.  Most  con- 
tractors mix  their  own  color,  which  is 
composed  of  whiting,  glue,  coloring  ma- 
terial thinned  with  water,  but  unless  a 
person  has  had  the  experience  of  mixing 
he  had  better  buy  some  of  the  ready-mixed 
kalsomines,  which  are  very  easily  mixed 
and  applied;  also  the  proper  shades  can 
be  obtained  more  easily. 

If  the  walls  have  hot  spots  in  them,  a 
size  can  be  made  with  cheap  varnish  and 
distillate  or  gasoline,  which  will  keep 
them  from  burning  through. 

In  tinting  the  most  expense  is  in  mix- 
ing, and  therefore  the  more  colors  the 
more  expense.  Cream  ceilings  are  popu- 
lar and  go  well  with  most  every  color 
used  for  a  side  wall.  Different  combina- 
tions will  not  be  taken  up  as  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  individual  tastes. 

While  the  tinting  is  being  done  the 
floors  should  be  well  covered,  either  with 
paper  or  cloths,  as  a  spot  on  a  new  floor 
always  shows. 

Now  that  the  tinting  is  done,  the  splat- 
ters of  tinting  color  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  off,  the  filled  surface  rubbed  to 


a  smooth  surface  either  with  sandpaper 
or  steel  wool.  After  dusting  carefully  and 
cleaning  the  rooms  out  (this  should  be 
done  before  each  coat,  as  dust  flying  can 
do  much  damage)  the  varnishing  can  be 
started. 

Good  interior  varnish  can  be  obtained 
for  $3.00  per  gallon,  and  is  the  only  kind 
that  should  be  used,  as  cheap  varnish 
soon  loses  its  lustre  and  scratches  badly. 
This  work  should  only  be  done  by  an 
expert  workman,  as  otherwise  sags  and 
skips  will  likely  be  left,  also  the  freshly 
tinted  wall  is  .apt  to  suffer. 

Never  allow  the  painter  to  thin  good 
varnish,  as  it  is  usually  made  at  the  fac- 
tory to  the  right  consistency. 

If  a  flat  finish  is  desired  to  resemble  a 
hand  polished  or  rubbed  surface  on  the 
stained  woodwork,  melt  some  prepared 
floor  wax  and  mix  with  the  varnish  while 
hot.  This  will  give  a  more  lasting  sur- 
face than  the  average  prepared  flatene. 

If  the  floors  are  to  be  finished,  a  good 
cheap  way  is  to  apply  hot  linseed  oil  on 
them.  If  a  border  is  desired  around  the 
rugs,  they  may  be  stained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  woodwork,  shellacked  and 
sandpapered  and  then  polished  with  pre- 
pared floor  wax. 

Now  that  the  inside  is  finished  the  out- 
side should  receive  its  final  coat  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  Allow  the  porch  floors 
to  have  ample  time  to  harden  before 
using  and  it  will  never  be  regretted,  for 
if  a  good  job  has  been  done  they  will 
always  look  smooth  as  they  should. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  the 
above  to  houses  that  are  to  be  plastered. 
The  painting  on  a  canvased  and  papered 
house  should  be  done  in  the  same  way, 
and  aside  from  one  or  two  things  nothing 
more  need  be  said. 

One  of  these  things  is  always  to  have 
the  canvas  hung  before  the  casings  are 
put  on,  as  that  makes  a  good  surface 
around  the  casings.  Lap  your  paper  a 
little  bit  onto  the  casing  and  behind  the 
baseboards  or  when  the  canvas  shrinks 
it  will  leave  a  small  margin  of  canvas 
with  no  paper  on  it. 


Do  not  lap  canvas  around  corners,  but 
instead  tack  the  edge  as  close  to  the  cor- 
ner as  possible,  then  take  common  heavy 
hardware  paper  cut  into  strips  four  inches 
wide,  soak  in  water  eight  or  ten  hours 
and  paste  down  the  corner,  being  sure  it 
is  well  into  the  corner.  This  will  make 
a  perfect  corner  and  will  not  become 
round;  also  paste  a  piece  of  hardware 
paper  across  the  corners  of  windows, 
doors,  etc.,  and  you  will  not  have  cracks 
in  those  places. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  Trill  interest 
you.  t 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 


Place  special  emphasis  on  the  follow 
ing  and  you  will  not  regret  it: 

First.  The  best  mechanic  possible  to 
procure. 

Second.  Only  best  of  materials;  don't 
buy  cheap  oil,  lead,  filler  or  varnish,  as 
these  are  the  protectors  of  your  wood. 

Third.  Try  to  have  the  carpenter  work 
entirely  finished  before  the  painting  is 
started. 

Fourth.  Allow  plenty  of  time  for  paint 
to  dry  before  moving  in. 


SECOND  DIDC1 
HAND     I  ll  £| 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WKISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS. 

1«0  Eleventh  St.,  Saa  Fraaclac*. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,    OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING   AND    CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Brie..  Los  Aneeles.  Cat 


Shingle  Stains 
Make  the  Bungalovs 
Attractive 

Shingle  stains  produce  that  artistic,  homtrtke 
effect  that  is  so  much  admired.  In  addition  to  being 
artistic,  distinctive,  and  lasting  finishes,  Shingle 
Stains  are  excellent  preservatives. 

OLD  MISSION 
SHINGLE  STAINS 

Contain  a  large  proportion  of  English  wood 
CREOSOTE,  the  best  wood  preservative  known 
These  shingle  stains  have  exceptional  covering 
capacity  and  deep  penetrating  qualities. 

Plan  now  to  stain  your  bungalow  this  Spring  with 
OLD  MISSION  SHINGLE  Stain.  You'll  be  de- 
lighted at  the  improvement. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Old  Mission  Shingle  Stains  are 

made  in  twelve  pleasing  colors  and 
are  ready  to  apply. 

Get  these  stains  at  your  dealer's. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us, 
mentioning  his  name,  and  we'll  see 
that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 
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It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  25  to  SO  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peaa  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

t»t*blish«d  1071 

Seed  &  Punt  Co. 


326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


California 

Seen  ™±  Explained 

If  you  would  see  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  display  of  the  various 
counties  of  California  come  visit  the 
Exhibit  Rooms  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 


TOI*  F  LOO  It 


FKHHY  III  "ILDI.VG 


Free  Stcreopticon  Lectures  every  after- 
noon. Full  information  and  county 
booklets.     Kverything  is  free. 

Write  us  for 

"California.  Il«  ItcMources 
and  Possibilities" 

ADDRESS: 

CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

IVrry  ltullriluK*  Sun  Frundtteo 


'•^PACIFIC  SILO 


a  CoDfri'ie  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  whicli  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 

covriM  <>i  -  ofi:\  noon 

FRONT 
IVrfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion anil  Driiinnsre. 

The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA   fO.\STRl'CTIO\  CO.. 
P.  O.  Ilnx  )»OS.  Sucrnnii'iilo.  Oil. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Irrigation  Progress. 

Engineers  are  at  work  on  an  irrigation 
system  to  cover  20,000  acres  near  Amadee, 
Lassen  county.  The  land  is  near  Honey 
lake,  from  which  the  water  used  will  be 
pumped.  The  Standish  Water  Company 
is  doing  the  work. 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  has  struck 
a  fine  flow  of  water  at  a  depth  of  700  feet 
on  the  Johnson  ranch  near  the  point 
where  Sutter,  Placer  and  Sacramento 
counties  meet.  A  good  deal  of  trouble 
has  heen  met  in  keeping  the  flow,  as 
after  starting,  it  was  evidently  lost  in 
an  upper  strata  of  sand. 

West  Siders  near  Crow's  Landing  and 
other  towns  are  considering  the  possibili- 
ties of  pumping  from  the  region  near 
Antioch  and  bringing  the  water  south  to 
their  property  in  case  other  ways  of  get- 
ting water  for  their  proposed  irrigation 
district  is  unsatisfactory.  The  lift  would 
be  about  100  feet,  but  it  might  yet  be 
profitable.  V 


Progress  of  Cured  Fruit  Exchange. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  re- 
cently organized  to  market  for  the  pro- 
ducer, the  cured  fruit  produced  in  the 
State.  Besides  the  tsn  associations  re- 
ported nome  time  ago  at  Yuba  City,  An- 
derson. Turlock,  Corning,  Red  Bluff,  Mar- 
tinez, Chico,  Maywood,  Modesto,  and 
Acampo,  there  are  Associations  in  proc- 
ess of  formation  at  Plaeerville,  Healds- 
burg,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Gtierneville.  The 
Exchange  thus  covers  pretty  well  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
down  as  far  as  Turlock  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  Organization  farther  down 
the  San  Joaquin  has  been  postponed  so 
a?  not  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of 
the  Raisin  organization  and  with  the 
Farmers'  Union  where  that  is  strong. 
Likewise,  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  there 
has  been  no  organization  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  conflict  of  interest 
with  the  Farmers'  Union.  Leaving  out 
these  two  districts,  therefore,  where  grow- 
ers' organizations  can  market  the  fruit, 
the  Slate  is  pretty  well  covered. 

The  Exchange  has  100  brokers  in  the 
United  States,  covering  200  odd  markets, 
and  has  sufficient  foreign  connections  to 
look  after  foreign  trade.  Although  not 
supposed  to  market  the  1912  crop,  the 
Exchange  has  been  given  40  to  50  cars 
by  associations  and  has  sold  at  least  10 
at  good  prices.  It  will  have  the  rest 
marketed  before  long. 


Fruit  Notes. 

The  University  of  California  is  to  give 
a  special  short  course  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  budding  and  grafting  fruit  trees, 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  on 
March  25- to  27. 

Planting  has  gone  on  so  rapidly  with 
deciduous  fruits  that  nursery  stock  is 
running  very  low  over  the  State. 

San  Joaquin  county  vineyardists  are 
contracting  their  tokays  at  $7.50  per  ton. 

The  Banning  cannery  will  be  ready  for 
operation  June  1. 


Frost  Hurts  Almonds. 

A  correspondent  writes:  Upon  inter- 
viewing the  almond-grov/ers  around  Biggs 
and  Gridley,  1  found  that  the  recent  cold 
snap  bit  them  pretty  hard.  The  Ne  Plus 
and  the  IXLs  are  nearly  all  caught,  and 
Nonpareils  have  been  about  half  frozen. 
The  almond-growers  at  Pennington  were 
a  little  more  fortunate,  having  escaped 
with  a  slight  loss.  This  is  certainly  a 
great  almond  belt.  There  were  about  350 
acres  of  young  trees  planted  this  year. 

Richard  Campbell,  of  Gridley,  recently 
bought  05  acres  of  land  which  was  for- 


merly owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, located  at  Pennington,  giving  $100 
per  acre.  He  is  figuring  on  planting  it 
to  young  almond  trees  next  year. 


Citrus  News. 

The  Mutual  Orange  Distributors  have 
taken  over  the  sales  end  of  all  oranges 
sent  out  by  the  seven  houses  of  the  O'Neill 
Fruit  Company. 

The  Central  California  Citrus  Exchange 
shipped  three  cars  of  navels  to  Chicago 
the  last  week  in  February.  Two  sold  at 
$3.25  per  box. 

The  citrus  stock  of  all  the  nurserymen 
in  northern  and  central  California  is 
practically  sold  out.  In  fact,  all  over  the 
State  very  few  young  trees  are  avail- 
able, and  for  those  a  good  price  is  asked. 

The  Sti-acre  grove  of  A.  J.  Hamilton,  on 
Jurupa  avenue,  Riverside,  has  been  sold 
to  Fred  S.  St.  John,  Saskatchewan,  Can- 
ada, for  $180,000. 


Land  Development. 

The  Pair  ranch,  north  of  Woodland, 
has  been  sold  for  $200,000  to  a  corpora- 
tion headed  by  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
The  land  will  be  subdivided  for  sale. 

Caterpillars  are  being  used  with  great 
success  to  clear  and  prepare  land  for 
crops  by  Hylton  and  Clayton  Brothers 
near  Elko,  Nevada.  These  are  the  first 
caterpillar  engines  to  be  used  in  the 
vicinity  and  they  are  arousing  great  in- 
terest. 

The  Stale  Reclamation  Board  has 
granted  permission  for  a  lot  of  reclama- 
tion work  in  Yolo  county  along  the  Sac- 
ramento river. 

Lack  of  rain  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
may  call  for  the  irrigation  of  all  sugar 
beets  raised  by  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Sugar  Co.  Irrigation  is  seldom  practiced 
by  the  company,  but  facilities  for  irri- 
gation have  been  provided. 


Distributors  Lose  McKevitt. 

Frank  B.  McKevitt,  for  four  years  head 
of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  has 
resigned  as  secretary  and  manager,  his 
place  being  taken  by  Charles  B.  Virden. 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Pioneer 
Fruit  Co.,  which  had  withdrawn  from  the 
organization  on  account  of  differences  in 
the  method  of  marketing,  has  agreed  to 
return  and  will  be  permitted  to  sell  in 
;he  East  through  its  own  agents.  Mr. 
McKevitt  will  continue  to  be  a  director 
in  the  Distributors. 


Stock  Notes. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  creamery  to  be  erected  at  Los  Moli- 
nos,  Tehama  county.  It  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  1000  pounds  a  day  at  the  start, 
with  full  possibilities  for  enlargement 
when  necessary.  The  manufacture  of  ice 
will  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  cream- 
ery. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  dairymen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Modesto  for  the  reorgan- 
ization and  enlarging  of  the  work  of  the 
cow-testing  association,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  a  year.  The  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  soon. 

Shearing  of  sheep  has  started  in  earn- 
est in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys.  I 


Poultry  Progress. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Association  has 
arranged  to  take  the  eggs  sent  by  mem- 
bers and  to  candle,  grade,  pack,  and  sell 
them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  All 
over  Sonoma  county  poultrymen  are  get- 
ting together  in  co-operation  in  market- 
ing. 

The  Western  Meat  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco lias  offered  to  give  to  the  egg  men 


Professional  Directory 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Alia] rsU   of  Soils   for  Plant   Food  Values 
■ad  Alkalies.     Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  K.  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING  AGRICULTURIST 
HEARST  BUILDING,  San  Francisco. 
Agricultural    Investigations;  examination 
anil    development    of    farm    lanils;  farm 
management;  Irrigation  and  drainage. 
Beet  seed,  sugar  beet  culture  and  location 
of     beet     sugar     factories     a  specialty. 
Twenty-two  years  in  the  field. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Agrlculf  urn!    Invent  ligation*  aa   to  Sotla. 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


C.  F.  WIFLAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Kilos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plant*,  Irrigation. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITVTt  BLOC.  SAN  fKUHCISCO,  CM. 


YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOW  DEN 

Chemist  and  Soli  Ksglneer, 

320  Stlmson  Bids;..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  aa  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOO  Central  BIdg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  BIdg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 
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of  the  Pajaro  valley  2  cents  under  the 
San  Francisco  quotation  for  eggs,  pro- 
vided sufficient  producers  can  agree,  to 
justify  doing  the  business. 


Dairy  Bills  Not  in  Conflict. 

In  case  a  little  misunderstanding 
should  arise  as  to  the  status  of  the.dairy 
bills  before  the  legislature,  it  might  be 
stated  that  all  opposition  to  the  Stro- 
bridge  bill,  which  the  State  Dairy'  Asso- 
ciation recently  took  exception  to  in 
these  columns,  has  been  withdrawn.  Con- 
ferences have  settled  all  conflict  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bills. 


Yolo  Wants  Stock  Show. 

Yolo  stockmen  are  making  an  active 
campaign  for  an  annual  stock  show  at 
Woodland.  There  are  probably  more  pure- 
bred stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
land by  a  big  margin  than  in  any  other 


You  Are  Safe  When  You  Buy 

Pomona  Gates 


AND 


Valves 


The  Pomona  Circular  Valve 

— Cheap  in  price. 

— Simple  in  operation. 

— Perfect  in  construction. 


The  Pomona  Pressure  Gate 

Locks  absolutely  water  tight. 
Has  no  rubber  or  wooden  facing 
to  rot  or  wear  out. 

Valve  Catalog  P  sent  free — 
write  for  it. 


P 


OMONA 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Pomona,  Cal. 

Makers  of 
THE  FAMOUS  POMONA 
DEEP  WELL  PUMPS. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  ^ 

m  m     BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN  Jn# 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Oliices  342-43  Pacilic  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


district  of  the  same  size  in  California, 
and  such  a  show  would  attract  State-wide 
attention.  Not  only  are  there  lots  of 
pure-bred  stock,  but  stock  of  all  kinds  and 
of  out-standing  merit.  The  promoters  of 
the  plan  have  petitioned  the  supervisors 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  about  25  acres  of 
land  upon  which  the  show  can  be  held,  as 
well  as  other  public  meetings. 


Lively  Boosting  by  Lively. 

D.  O.  Lively,  live  stock  commissioner 
of  tha  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  is  tour- 
ing the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  and 
interviewing  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous State  legislatures  with  the  object  of 
interesting  them  sufficiently  in  the  live 
stock  end  of  the  Exposition  to  vote  suit- 
able appropriations  to  enable  the  breed- 
ers of  their  State  to  send  creditable  ex- 
hibits of  live  stock  to  the  great  1915 
fixture.  Reports  are  said  to  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Lively  which  indicate 
that  his  mission  is  meeting  with  gratify- 
ing success. 


Big  Cattle  Corporation. 

The  San  Joaquin  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  This 
is  the  concern  organized  a  few  months 
ago  \.o  purchase  a  large  portion  of  the 
Chowchilla  ranch  in  Madera  county,  and 
there  are  interested  in  the  same,  James 
W.  Goodwin,  Edward  H.  Howard,  R.  E. 
Easton  and  several  other  large  stockmen. 
There  are  6G,000  acres  in  the  property  to 
be  kept,  indicating  that  the  "back  to  the 
farm"  movement  has  got  to  go  for  a 
while  before  it  can  entirely  overcome 
the  range  cattle  business. 


Spray  Big  Orchards  Quickly 

Spraying  orchards  costs  money,  but  it 
saves  crops.  The  better,  quicker  and 
cheaper  it  is  done,  the  more  money  you 
save.  A 

Rumely-Olds  Gasoline  Engine 

4-'A  h.p. 

will  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  hand  sprayers. 
It  saves  money  by  spraying  big  orchards  quick- 
ly and  thoroughly — when  you're  through 
spraying  it  will  do  a  hundred  other  jobs  on  all 
parts  of  the  ranch. 

Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  built  in  all  sizes. 
They  are_  economical,  well  built  and  conven- 
ient— furnished  portable,  on  skids,  or  stationary . 

WriU{ot  Dala-Book,  No.  344,  on  Rumely- 
Olds  Engines,  and  ask  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

573. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Portland,  Ore;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Pocatello,  Idaho;  or  l  a 
Porte,  Ind.   (Home  Office). 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS  AND  RAKES 


CHAIN  OR  GEAR  DRIVE 
4%.  5,  6,  and  7-ft.  Sizes. 
The    lightest    and    easiest  running 
mower  made. 

Better  now  than  ever. 


9,  10,  and  12-ft.  sizes. 
Heavy  Mountain  Wheels. 
Double  Coil  Teeth. 

A  rake  with  more  improvements 
than  any  other. 


You  can  depend  on  us  for  repairs  when  you  need  them. 

SOLD  BY 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  GROWERS: 

LIME  YOUR  SOIL  NOW.     OUR  AGRICULTURAL 
LIME  GUARANTEED  TO  MAKE  ADOBE 
AND  CLAY  SOIL  LIKE  LOAM 

A  Stockton  customer  writes: 

"We  tried  your  Hydrate  of  Lime  on  several  small  spots  aggregating  about 
7  acres  of  grev  adobe  at  our  Bear  Creek  Vineyard  that  usually  bakes  im- 
pervious to  water  or  root  penetration  and  in  one  year  has  mellowed  to  a 
very  respectable  loam. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  experiment." 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Manufacturers  LIME,  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME,  and 
AGRICULTURAL  LIME. 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 


807  Monadnock  Building, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland  Market  Going  Up. 

The  market  at  the  Portland  Stock- 
yards continues  to  go  up.  Several  sales 
of  hogs  were  recently  made  at  $9.25,  and 
the  bulk  of  sales  for  some  time  was 
about  $9  to  $9.50.  Cattle  also  went  at 
good  prices.  Prime  heavy  steers  went 
to  the  killers  for  $7.75  to  $7.85,  bulk  $7.30 
to  $7.60.  Sheep  were  coming  in  in  large 
supply,  but  met  a  firm  market.  The  best 
load  of  wethers  sold  at  $5.85,  and  ewes  at 
$4.50. 


Fine  Rice  Outlook. 

That  rice-growing  has  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  stay  seems  sure  from  develop- 
ment in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley. 
The  Hedegard  Bros.,  rice-growers  from 
Texas,  have  leased  800  acres  near  Rich- 
vale  which  they  will  plant  largely  to 
rice,  and  other  former  Texans  are  secur- 
ing smaller  amounts.  Altogether,  in  the 
northern  Sacramento  counties  it  is  stated 
that  several  thousand  acres  will  be  plant- 
ed to  rice  this  season. 


The  first  tractors  ever  used  on  the  Stan- 
ford University  ranch  at  Vina  have  ar- 
rived and  been  set  to  work. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE  POST 
HOLE  AUGER 


is  sold  on  our  posi- 
tive guarantee  that  It 
will  dig  faster  in  all 
kinds  of  ground  than 
any  other  post  hole 
tool,  auger  or  digger, 
and  twice  as  fast  in 
very  heavy  clay,  gum- 
bo, adobe  or  hardpan. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  the  Fenn, 
WRITE  us  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and 
prices. 

A  real  labor  saver. 

BAMK-MENDELSON 
COMPANY,  Dept.  "P" 

Monadnock  Bldg.      Hlgglns  Bldg, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Factory  Representatives 


GYPSUM  PLASTER 

SHEEP  MANURE 

Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil— Alfalfa,  cover  crops, 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  BUg.,  San  Francisco 
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BEAVER  BOARD 


The  Home  Chcle. 


An  Engagement  That  Was  Kept. 


Beaver  Bo.ird  hat  not  only  giitn  Mr.  J.  R.  Fant  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Oila.,  beautifully  designed  walls  and 
teilingf,  but  has  made  the  rooms  warmer  in  u-intgr  and 

Next  Time  You  Think 
of  Re-papering 
Don't 

INSTEAD,  investigate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Beaver  Board  for 
Walls  and  Ceilings.  It  will 
relieve  you  forever  from  plaster 
and  of  wall-paper,  and  give 
j'ou  clean,  sanitary  walls  of  pure- 
wood-fibre,  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  which  you  can  paint 
in  attractive  and  tasteful  colors. 


BEAVER  BOARD 

Pure  Wood  Fibre  Walls  and  Ceilings 


Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  are 
made  in  panels  suiting  the  best  mod- 
em ideas  of  interior  design.  They  are 
economical,  easily  put  up  in  old  or 
new  buildings,  keep  out  heat,  cold 
and  sound,  save  all  the  delay,  litter, 
trouble  and  confusion  of  lath  and 
plaster,  lumber  or  other  materials. 

Sold  h  builders'  supply,  lumber,  hardware  and  paint 
dealers  and  decorators  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average 
requirements. 

GENUINE  BEAVER  BOARD  has  our  registered 
trade  mark  on  the  hack  of  each  panel  and  sample. 
It  has  also  a  light-cream  color  all  the  way  through, 
that  cornea  only  by  the  use  of  sanitary,  durable 
PURE  WOOD  FIBRE.  Insist  on  seeing  both 
trade-mark  and  color  before  buying. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "Beaver  Board 
and  its  Uses"  and  for  derails  of  our  free  designing 
service,  very  helpful  in  planning,  estimating,  etc. 


Ask  Us  for  Free  Booklet  on  "ARTISTIC 
HOMES,"  Samples,  Information 
Prices,  Etc. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
•11-B1S  Cracker  Building,   Saa  Fraaclaco. 
Established  18(0. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAI.. 


There  was  a  slight  tap  on  the  door 
and  Miss  Hardaway  entered  the  library 
with  a  little  rush.  She  looked  anxiously 
around  and  then  made  a  step  towards 
me.  I  dropped  my  Kinglake  on  my  knee 
and  looked  at  her.  Evidently  she  had 
come  on  some  pressing  business.  She 
looked  rather  excited,  also  a  trifle  nerv- 
ous. "Mr.  Tyson?"  said  she.  "Miss 
Hardaway?"  said  I.  "I — I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  you  about— about  something 
which — "  she  hesitated.  "Certainly,"  I 
responded,  amiably;  "won't  you  sit  down? 
She  sank  into  a  chair  opposite  me  with 
dubious  eyes.  "I  hope  you  won't  think 
it  extraordinary  of  me,"  she  said,  in  a 
short  stammer,  "but  I  wanted  your  as- 
sistance." "If  I  can  do  anything,"  I  ob- 
served, to  reassure  her,  "command  me." 
She  averted  her  eyes  and  fidgeted  with  a 
book  on  the  table.  "You  see,"  she  ex- 
plained, "it's  rather  dreadful."  "Good," 
said  r,  "things  are  so  flat  as  a  rule." 
"You  will  probably  say  no  at  once,"  she 
went  on,  "and  I'm  sure  I  don't  blame 
you."  "I  should  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, at  any  rate."  I  said,  with  a  smile. 
She  started,  and  half  rose  in  her  chair. 
"I'm  afraid  I've  interrupted  you  in  your 
reading,"  she  exclaimed.  "I — I  only  came 
in  on  the  impulse.  It's  really  nothing." 
"Now,"  said  I,  lying  back  in  my  chair 
benignly,  "you  positively  fire  my  curi- 
oisty."  "No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
"it  was  nothing.  I  only — "  I  leaned 
forward  and  touched  her  arm.  "Miss 
Hardaway,"  I  said,  earnestly,  "what!  you 
would  rob  a  poor  old  fogy  of  his  only 
consolation — that  of  advising  others? 
Fie!  1  think  you  owe  me  something  for 
the  studious  way  in  which  you  have 
avoided  me  lately." 

It  seemed  that  I  couldn't  have  said 
anything  more  to  the  point,  though  heav- 
en knows  I  had  no  idea  what  the  dear 
girl  wanted.  "No,  indeed!  If  you  only 
knew!  That's  what — "  Here  she  came 
to  an  abrupt  pause.  "I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  that  is,"  I  said,  after 
waiting  a  moment.  I  suppose  I  looked  at 
her  kindly — perhaps  I  beamed  benevo- 
lently; old  fogys  do.  At  any  rate  she 
seemed  to  take  courage,  and  sank  once 
more  into  the  depths  of  the  armchair. 
"I  have  been  very  much  worried  lately," 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh.  I  nodded 
I'omphrensively.  "It — it  was  that  that 
made  me  come  rushing  here,"  she  went 
on.  "I — I  was  determined  not  to  stand  it 
any  longer."  I  waited  politely.  "It's 
that  young  Mr.  Uhquhart,"  she  said,  with 
an  appealing  glance  at  me,  as  if  I  should 
now  understand  all.  I  understood  noth- 
ing, but  I  lifted  my  eyebrows.  "Really?" 
1  punctuated.  "Yes,"  she  resumed,  tak- 
ing fresh  courage.  "He  is  a  frightful 
nuisance.  He  follows  me  about  every- 
where." She  paused;  and  as  I  seemed 
to  be  expected  to  say  something,  I  re- 
marked that  it  was  very  impertinent,  and 
that  he  ought  to  know  better.  "You  see," 
said  Miss  Hardaway,  "my  aunt  wants  it." 
I  really  did  not  comprehend  what  her 
aunt  wanted,  but  I  did  not  say  so.  I  only 
pinched  my  expression  into  greater  in- 
telligence and  sympathy.  "And  now  that 
we  are  down  here,  he  takes  the  opportun- 
ity of — of  pestering  me  and — and,  well, 
Aunt  Catherine  encourages  him."  "Ah!" 
paid  I,  pulling  my  mustache,  "that  makes 
B  difficult  situation,  doesn't  it?"  "And 
I  thought  you  might  help  me,"  she  ended, 
with  a  plaintive  shot  from  her  eyes. 

"I,  my  child?"  I  asked,  in  wonder. 
"But  how?  I  should  be  delighted,  if  I 
knew."  Miss  Hardaway  said  nothing; 
she  appeared  to  have  exhausted  her  confi- 
dence, and  sat  tremulously  in  the  arm- 
chair as  if  she  would  like  to  leave  it. 


"Tell  me  how  you  thought  that  I  could 
help  you?"  I  said.  "Shall  I  take  him 
away  and  drown  him?"  "O,  no!"  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly.  "I  didn't  mean  that. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  suppose  that  she  did 
mean  that.  "Well,  what  was  your  idea?" 
I  asked.  "You  see,"  began  Miss  Hard- 
away, "it  is  difficult  for  me,  with  Aunt 
Catherine  as  my  chaperon.  And  she  likes 
Mr.  Udquhart."  "Of  course  it  is,"  I  as- 
sented. "Well,  do  you  want  me  to  chap- 
eron you?  It  that  it?"  Now  I  examined 
her;  she  was  really  a  very  pretty  girl, 
and  particularly  so  when  she  blushed. 
She  blushed  now  as  she  said,  "You  see, 
Mr.  Tyson,  I  thought — it  was  impertinent 
of  me — but  you  know  I  was  driven  out  of 
my  senses  by  the  stupid — by  things.  And 
I  thought,  perhaps." — she  hesitated.  "You 
are  a  great  deal  older  than  I  am,  aren't 
you?"  "Bless  you,  yes,"  I  answered 
"Twenty  years,  at  least.  I  might  be  your 
father."  All  the  same  it  was  not  so  nice 
to  feel  that,  somehow.  But  Miss  Hard- 
away was  relieved — eased  over  her  dif- 
ficulty, perhaps  I  should  say.  "Yes,  I 
thought  so,  and  that  was  what  made  me 
so  rude  as  to  think  that  you — that  I — that 
we  might  pretend  you  know,"  she  stam- 
mered "I  will  pretend  anything  you 
like,  child,"  I  declared.  "Will  you  really?" 
she  asked  eagerly.  "Certainly,"  I  an- 
swered. "That  we  are  engaged?"  she 
asked,  hanging  on  my  words. 

I  will  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  stag- 
gered, but  in  a  second  I  chuckled  to  my- 
self. "Most  cetarinly,"  I  said.  Miss 
Hardaway 's  face  looked  gratitude.  "I 
knew  you  would  be  kind,"  she  remarked. 
"Then  that  will  get  rid  of  him,  you  see," 
she  added.  "Yes,  I  suppose  it  will,"  I 
assented.  "Then  that's  all  settled,"  said 
she,  rising  suddenly  to  her  feet,  "and 
now  I  must  go.    It  is  so  good  of  you  Mr. 

 ."    "But  stay,"  I  interrupted,  rising 

also.  "Let  us  understand  what  our  pro- 
gram is  to  be.  You  will  tell  Aunt  Cath- 
erine?" "I  am  going  to  tell  her  now," 
she  said  firmly.  "And — and  what  are  we 
— how  are  we — ."  "O,  you  must  walk 
about  with  me  a  good  deal,"  she  said. 
"But  won't  that  rather  bore  you?"  I 
asked  depreciatingly.  "0,  no.'"  said  Miss 
Hardaway,  frankly.  "I  like  you:  besides, 
it's  better  than  Mr.  Urquhart."  The  com- 
pliment was  not  strained.  "And  I  am  to 
call  you — ?"  I  queried.  "O,  you  must  call 
me  Hetty,"  she  returned  promptly.  "And 
you  must  call  me — ?"  I  began.  "O,  I 
think  I'll  call  you  just  Mr.  Tyson,"  she 
observed  after  a  pause.  "But  do  you 
think — don't  you  think — ?"  Miss  Hard- 
away considered,  frowning.  I  don't  think 
I  can  call  you — what  is  you  name,  Mr. 
Tyson?"  she  asked.  "Paul,"  said  I  meek- 
ly. "I  know  it's  not  a  nice  name."  "O, 
it's  not  so  bad,"  she  said  reassuringly, 
"only — all  right.  I'll  call  you  that,  and 
now — "  "But  is  there  nothing  else?"  I 
;isked.  "Are  you  sure  we  musn't  do  any- 
thing else?"  "O,  no,"  said  Miss  Hard- 
away, confidently;  "we're  just  engaged, 
you  know,"  and  with  a  flutter  of  her 
gown  was  gone.  The  bargain  was  plain 
enough,  but  I  was  not  quite  sure  how  it 
would  turn  out  in  practice.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  answer  well  enough,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  My  services  were  in  requisi- 
tion the  very  next  day.  "We  must  keep 
up  appearances,"  she  explained.  It  was 
very  pleasant  on  the  cliffs,  and  there  we 
met  Mr.  Urquhart  walking.  I  hastily 
seized  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it  away 
from  me  with  decision.  "Don't,"  she 
said.  "I  thought  I  had  to  do  something," 
I  observed  humbly.  "O,  no,"  she  said,  in 
a  vexed  voice.  "Don't  you  see,  there's 
no  need  now?"  I  didn't  see,  but  I  took 
her  word  for  it.  All  the  same,  I  regretted 
that  there  was  no  need;  I  had  had  no  idea 
that,  she  was  such  an  attractive  girl.  It 
appears  that  only  Aunt  Catherine  and 
Mr.  Urquhart  were  supposed  to  know, 
but  I  was  sure  the  whole  hotel  was  in  the 
secret.    I  came  to  this  conclusion  from 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 

Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  Irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  It 
is  seeping-  down  through  the  sand  and 
YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


FREE! 


on  . 


A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day.  Horticul- 
tural Expert, 

SEXT  OX  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchurdlat 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit    Growers'  Ass'n., 
and   mentions   name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 
UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
SK3C  Peralta  Street    -        Oakland,  Cal. 


Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Snpply  Co. 

Dept.  3 

1661  Mission  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  I' it  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.2S 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop,  Myrlck   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.16 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburu   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.26 

Send  remittances  to 
•    PACIFIC)  RURAL  PRESS, 
43*  Market  St.,  Sam  Frm.rL.*. 
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ECONOMY  and  QUALITY 

Direct  to  you  by  PARCELS  POST. 

Save  all  the  Middlemen's  Profits  and  Buy  your 

direct  from  THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Colombo,  Ceylon         Foochow,  China 


TEA 


Dalmoy  Blend — The  choicest  tea  the  world  produces. 

75  cents  per  pound,  postage  paid. 

London  Blend— A  delicious  tea,  second  only  to  Dalmoy  Blend. 

50  cents  per  pound,  postage  paid. 
Packedjonly  in  air-tight  tins,  thereby  retaining  the  fragrance. 
Send  all  orders  with  remittance  to  our  Distributing  Depot  for  the  United  States : 
THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  I,  214  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


A  WATERY  RAT-TRAP. 


It  sometimes  occurs  that  rats  give 
trouble  in  places  that  poison  or  ordinary 
traps  cannot  be  used,  either  on  account 
of  keeping  chickens,  or  for  some  other 
reason. 

Put  the  bucket,  half  filled  with  water, 
where  the  rats  will  find  it,  and  put  enough 
oats  on  the  water  to  completely  cover  it, 
making  it  to  all  appearances  a  bucket 
half  filled  with  oats.  In  order  that  the 
rats  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
place  it  by  the  side  of  a  box,  a  sack  or 
lean  a  board  up  against  it.  Then  Mr. 
Rat  comes  along,  investigates,  sees  the 
oats  down  below  his  reach  and  jumps 
down  to  get  good  feed,  which  turns  out 
to  be  drink  instead  of  feed  and  when 
morning  comeS  if  Mr.  Rat  is  not  dead  he 
soon  can  be  made  so. 


the  persistent  way  we  were  left  together. 
If  we  were  seen  in  each  other's  company 
we  were  conscientiously  avoided,  and 
people  indulgently  left  the  room  in  order 
that  we  might  exchange  confidences.  Miss 
Hardaway  noticed  this  at  last;  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  anticipated  it. 

"What  do  they  do  that  for?"  she  ask- 
ed, pettishly.  "O,  they  suppose  we  want 
to  be  left  alone,"  I  answered,  cheerfully. 
"How  foolish!"  said  Miss  Hardaway, 
frowning.  "Don't  you  want  to  go  to  your 
books?"  she  said,  suddenly.  I  did  not, 
but  I  took  my  dismissal  and  went.  Later 
that  day  Miss  Hardaway  sought  me.  "I 
think,  Mr.  Tyson,"  said  she,  "that  we  had 
better  stop  this  pretense  now.  It  has 
served  its  turn."  "Well,"  said  I,  "if  you 
are  quite  that  sure  that  Mr.  Urquhart 
and  Aunt  Catherine  will  not  resume — " 
She  shook  her  head.  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
that,"  she  said,  boldly.  "Very  well,"  said 
I;  "then  we  had  better  think  out  a  way. 
Of  course,  the  engagement  must  be  brok- 
en. But  who  is  to  do  it?"  "I,  of  course," 
said  Miss  Hardaway,  in  surprise.  I  pass- 
ed the  paper  knife  between  my  fingers 
reflectively.  "That  is,  of  course,  the 
proper  way,"  I  answered,  "but  it  may 
leave  you  open  to  difficulty.  You  see,  if 
you  break  with  me  people  will  believe 
that  you  never  really  cared  for  me,  and 
that  will  encouarge  Mr.  Urquhart  and 
Aunt  Catherine."  She  bit  her  lips.  "I 
never  thought  of  that,"  she  said.  "Then 
you  must  break  it."  "Yes,  I  must  break 
it,  but  on  what  grounds?"  I  asked. 
•"Couldn't  you  really  say  that  you  made 
a  mistake  and  really  cared  for  someone 
else?"  she  inquired.  "But  I.  don't — I 
mean,  would  that  be  fair  to  you,  you  see?" 
Miss  Hardaway  puckered  her  brow.  "Put 
it  on  the  ground  that  I  interfere  with  your 
work,"  she  suggested,  "and  that  you  are 
wedded  to  that."  "But  you  don't,"  I  ob- 
jected; "and,  besides,  I  don't  care  if  you 
do;  and,  goodness  knows,  I  don't  want  to 
be  wedded  to  that  always."  This  appa- 
rently, was  a  new  idea,  for  she  regarded 
me  earnestly  for  some  moments,  and  I 
believe  she  was  examining  the  lines  on 
my  face.  "I  am  not  so  very  old,"  I  mur- 
mured. Miss  Hardaway  made  no  reply, 
hut  glanced  out  of  the  window;  then  "I 
shall  tell  Aunt  Catherine  that  it  was 
broken  off  on  account  of  your  work,"  she 
said  pensively.  "I  shall  deny  it,"  I  pro- 
tested; "I  don't  see  why  it  should  be 
broken  off  at  all."  After  a  minute's  si- 
lence she  said  in  a  lower  voice,  "It's  such 
a  nuisance  to  you."  "It  isn't,"  I  de- 
clared. "I  don't  mind.  I — let  it  go  on. 
I'm  not  so  very  old,  and  it's  the  only 
time  I  shall  be  engaged.  Let  me  enjoy 
it  while  I  can."  Miss  Hardaway  was  si- 
lent. "Come,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand, 
"you  wouldn't  grudge  me  a  little  pleasure 
would  you?"  Miss  Hardaway  laughed, 
a  self-embarrassed  little  laugh.  "Pleas- 
ure?" she  echoed.  "Certainly,"  said  I, 
promptly;  "a  pleasure  which,  alas!  can 
never  be  more  than  a  shadow  for  an  old 
fogy  like  me."    She  looked  at  me  timor- 


ously. "I  don't  think  you're  an  old  fogy," 
she  said.  I  made  to  draw  her  nearer,  but 
she  disengaged  herself  and  silpped  gent- 
ly to  the  door.  On  the  threshold  she 
paused.  "I — I  won't  say  anything  to  Aunt 
Catherine,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  little 
laugh. 


Household  Hints. 

Pumpkin  and  squash  seeds  make  splen- 
did bait  for  rats  and  mice.  Put  some  in 
the  traps — you  won't  need  any  poison 
around. 

Cayenne  pepper  will  drive  away  mice. 

Is  your  shoe  tight?  Put  a  little  sweet 
oil  on  the  place  where  it  pinches,  outside 
and  inside  both. 

Frost  glass  with  a  strong  mixture  of 
epsom  salts  and  vinegar.  Apply  with  a 
brush. 

Before  retiring  give  the  tired  feet  a 
good  soaking  in  hot  water  with  salt  in  it. 

Little  pads  of  cotton  carrying  vaseline, 
tucked  between  troublesome  toes  or  plast- 
ered on  the  surface  of  the  foot  anywhere 
that  there  is  trouble,  simply  work  won- 
ders. 

To  overcome  the  habit  of  an  open 
mouth  at  night,  get  ordinary  silk  court 
plaster  and  cut  into  pieces  about  one- 
fourth  inch  by  one  and  a  half  inches  and 
paste  two  strips  over  his  mouth.  If  there 
is  some  obstruction  causing  mouth 
breathing,  consult  a  physician  at  once. 

Scientists  agree  that  buttermilk  is  a 
most  wholesome  drink. 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  re- 
cently devoted  a  session  to  the  discussion 
of  trained  nurses.  It  was  said  that  there 
is  now  a  scarcity  of  good  material  for 
the  training  schools,  and  a  'greater  de- 
mand for  nurses  than  can  be  supplied,  in 
spite  of  fees  that  are  prohibitive  to  people 
of  modest  means.  The.  doctors  in  ses- 
sion reported  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  public  comes  from  nurses  trained  in 
correspondence  schools.  We  were  in- 
formed some  time  ago  by  persons  in 
charge  of  a  high-class  registry  bureau  in 
this  city  that  they  would  not  register 
nurses  who  had  received  their  training 
by  correspondence,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  a  correspondence  school  was 
reported  as  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
nurses  in  the  State  were  trained  in  this 
way.  Let  none  imagine  that  nursing  is 
an  easy  and  luxurious  life;  it  involves 
much  that  is  hard,  disagreeable,  and  some- 
times revolting,  and  excellent  salaries 
become  small  if  the  nurse  has  several 
lengthy  intervals  between  cases.  How- 
ever, it  possesses  many  excellent  features, 
and  a  healthy  country  girl,  who  has  gone 
through  high  school,  and  feels  drawn  to 
the  work,  will  find  it  the  proper  opening 
for  an  honorable  and  useful  livelihood. 
Further  than  thaf.  the  training  she  would 
receive  as  a  nursj  would  make  her  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  emergencies  of  domestic 
life,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  occupa- 
tions open  to  women. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Gates,  Flumes  and  Siphons 

Built  To  Last 


-FROM- 


American  Ingot  Iron 

from  which  the  RUST  POISONS,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
corrosion  of  ordinary  iron  and  steel  have  been  almost  wholly  re- 
moved. This  is  the  PUREST  and  most  DURABLE  iron  manufac- 
tured. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  CULVERTS,  4-C  GATES,  FLUMES, 
SIPHONS,  WELL-CURBING,  ROOFING,  AND  BARBED  WIRE. 


Los  Angeles 


West  Berkeley 


FORMER  TENANTS  NOW  BUYING 


sub-irrigated  farms.  The  richest,  "strongest,"  most  fertile  river 
sediment  land  now  on  the  market.  35  feet  deep  by  government 
test.  Lies  for  21  miles  along  the  Sacramento  river,  north  of  Wood- 
land.  Truck  gardening  pays.   The  coming  dairying  center. 

ALFALFA 

alone  will  pay  for  your  farm.  Six  cuttings  per  year,  averaging 
twelve  tons  to  the  acre — and  then  will  fatten  your  hogs  and  cows 
during  the  two  months'  pasturage. 

Prices  Low  Call  or  Write  Easy  Terms 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 

DEPARTMENT  F,  23  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM," 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  19,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Trading  is  confined  to  narrow  limits 
In  the  local  market,  supplies  being  suffi- 
cient, though  the  firmness  of  prices  in  the 
north  holds  this  market  fairly  steady. 

California  Club   $1.57>/i@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57M:@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67»/.@1.72M: 

Northern  Red   1.57 Vj@  1.72V- 

BAKLEY. 

The  rain  has  caused  some  weakening, 
and  some  salts  have  beeiumade  at  lower 
figures,  but  at  present  prices  are  pretty 
well  held  as  last  quoted.  Buyers  are  in- 
clined to  hold  off,  as  more  rain  might 
bring  a  decline. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.45  #1.50 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal  , 

OATS. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  movement 
of  red  oats  than  for  some  weeks  past, 
but  on  the  whole  the  market  is  very 
quiet,  prices  being  steady  as  last  quoted. 

Red  Feed  $1.75  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

Values  show  no  change,  and  there  is 
110  heavy  trading  locally  in  either  East- 
ern or  California  corn,  though  the  East- 
ern varieties  show  some  firmness  In  value. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.45  @1.50 

Eastern  Wnue    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Prices  are  unchanged  and  largely  nom- 
inal, with  no  demand  of  any  consequence. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  no  change  whatever  in 
prices  since  last  week.  Recent  market 
developments  have  been  rather  disap- 
pointing,  as  the  expected  activity  has  not 
materialized,  and  the  shipping  movement 
is  even  lighter  than  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  dullness  may  be  due  in  part 
to  improved  crop  prospects  since  the  rain. 
Local  dealers,  however,  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  press  their  goods  on  the  market, 
and  prices  remain  steady  in  practically 
all  lines,  as  a  renewed  demand  is  expect- 
ed before  long. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.65  @4.75 

Large  Whites    4.20  @4.35 

Limas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

All  descriptions  remain  quiet  and  prices 
remain  steady  as  for  some  time  past. 

Alfalfa    15    @16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    5V2@  6  c 

Hemp    3    @  3V..C 

Millet    a  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

All  grades  are  steadily  held  at  the 
same  prices  as  for  some  time  past,  the 
movement  in  the  local  market  being  nor- 
mal for  this  season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

This  week's  rain  came  at  a  most  crit- 
ical time  for  the  hay  crop,  and  while 
it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  the 
shower  will  have,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  any  further  advance,  and  values  may 
weaken.  The  rain  was  well  distributed, 
being  heaviest  in  the  northern  Sacra- 
mento valley,  though  the  principal  hay 
districts,  around  Hollister  and  Livermore, 
'had  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 


there  was  a  fair  precipitation  in  the 
Salinas  and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  More 
liberal  offerings  are  expected  from  hold- 
ers in  the  country,  and  as  the  demand 
here  is  very  light  no  heavy  movement 
is  expected.  Arrivals  for  the  last  week 
have  been  very  light,  but  were  about 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  values  show  no 
change. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@20.50 

do  No.  2   15.OO@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    1 5. 00 @ 20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.0O@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    y.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  cU  mand  is  light  for  practically  all 
lines  of  feed,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  is  easy,  several  lines  being  lower. 
Alfalfa  meal  has  dropped  off  from  the 
recent  advance,  and  bran  and  cracked 
corn  are  both  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.00@36.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    31.00@32.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@34.00 

Shorts    28.00@29.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

River  onions  continue  easy,  and  ar- 
rivals from  Oregon,  though  bringing  bet- 
ter prices,  find  no  great  demand.  Garlic 
also  remains  cheap.  The  principal  fea- 
ture in  the  garden  truck  situation  is  the 
increase  in  offerings  of  asparagus,  which 
is  now  fairly  plentiful  and  arpidly  declin- 
ing in  value.  With  lower  prices  the 
demand  is  also  growing,  but  difficulty  is 
frequently  encountered  in  cleaning  up  the 
day's  arrivals,  an  occasional  shipping  or- 
der helping  to  steady  the  market.  Rhu- 
barb also  is  considerably  lower,  though 
prices  are  fairly  steady  at  the  moment, 
with  no  great  surplus  over  requirements. 
Green  peas  are  fairly  well  maintained,  as 
arrivals  are  increasing  slowly  and  surplus 
lots  can  usually  be  sold  for  shipment. 
Celery  has  dropped  again  to  a  low  level, 
with  large  supplies  of  poor  stock,  and 
southern  lettuce  is  also  lower.  Arti- 
chokes are  abundant  and  easy.  Egg  plant 
t.hows  a  further  decline,  while  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  have  taken  a  sharp  jump. 
Onions:  River  Yellow,  ctl...       50@  65c 

Oregon,  per  lb   75@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1U.  @  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  box  $  1.75@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.25@  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Celery,  crate    75c@  1.50 

Rhubarb,  box    1.25@  1.75 

Mushrooms,  lb   15®  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   30@  75c 

Sprouts,  lb   7@  8c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  30c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00@  1.50 

Eggplant,  lb   10@  15c 

Green  Peas,  lb   10@  13c 

Asparagus,  lb   5@  7c 

POTATOES. 

Old  stock  is  still  neglected  and  drags 
badly  at  the  old  prices.  Choice  lots  of 
new  potatoes  are  higher,  with  only  light 
offerings  and  a  strong  demand.  A  few 
new  garnet  chiles  have  appeared  and 
found  buyers  at  6c. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl   65@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.25@  2.50 

New  Potatoes,  lb   5@  7c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  poultry  market  remains  in  decid- 
edly good  shape  for  sellers,  all  descrip- 
tions being  firm  at  fully  as  high  prices 
as  last  week,  while  large  and  extra  hens 
are  held  at  a  slight  advance.  Very  little 
is  arriving  from  California  points,  and 
with  only  a  few  cars  each  week  from  the 
East,  the  market  is  kept  well  cleaned  up. 
There  has  been  an  extra  demand  for 
Eastern  for  the  last  few  days,  and  sup- 
plies have  been  hardly  equal  to  require- 
ments. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   26    @30  c 

Small  broilers,  per  lb   28    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 


Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00 @  3.50 

Ueese.  per  pair   1.5u@  2.uu 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  running  a  little 
larger  for  the  last  few  days,  and  prices 
are  2c  lower  lor  extras  than  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  The  market  is  firm  at  the 
present  level,  however,  and  no  further 
decline  is  expected  at  present. 

Thu.   Frt.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...36i/>  37     37     35 ft  35  35 

Firsts   34'.j  34'/.  34K>  34 Vs  34 1«  34 

EGGS. 

The,  price  of  19c  for  extras  was  main- 
tained to  the  first  of  the  week,  but  a 
good  many  dealers  have  had  stock  to 
carry  over,  and  continued  large  arrivals 
irom  the  country  have  caused  a  slight 
decline.  Buying  for  storage  has  been 
slightly  curtailed,  but  will  doubtless  be 
resumed  shortly.  All  grades  are  steady 
as  now  quoted,  and  no  great  change  is 
expected. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...19     19     19     19     18  18 
Firsts    ....171,41714  17i/2  1714  17i/2  1714 
Selected 

Pullets...  17     17     17     17     16  16 
CHEESE. 

The  market  shows  little  fluctuation,  al- 
though fancy  flats  are  rather  weak  at  the 
old  prices,  while  Monterey  cheese  shows 
a  fractional  advance  at  the  inside  figure. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  . . .  .  15M.C 

Firsts   15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18i{.c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  16%@n\<-c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Southern  strawberries  are  not  yet  com- 
ing in  with  any  regularity,  occasional 
Jots  finding  sale  at  about  40c  per  small 
basket.  The  apple  market  Is  in  very  poor 
shape,  with  heavy  stocks  and  consider- 
able deterioration  in  the  fruit,  though 
prices  in  the  local  trade  show  little 
change.  Some  dealers  are  picking  over 
their  apples  in  the  hope  of  realizing  bet- 
ter prices  for  sound  lots. 
Strawberries:  Southern,  bskt  40c 
Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.10 

Bellefleur    65@  90c 

Newtown  Pippins,  3V.  to  4- 
tier   65c@  1.35 

Common   40®  60c 


ing  to  force  business  and  maintain  the 
prices  on  the  basis  heretofore  quoted. 

"There  is  nothing  doing  in  raisins  of 
any  kind  on  the  spot  or  for  shipment 
from  the  Coast." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis    2,/1>@  4c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s- 50a ;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3'1>@  4t2c 

Pears   *     i$  "i  « 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2'.j@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  :iU.> 


Dried  Fruits. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made 
in  dried  fruit  prices  in  the  last  week, 
due  mainly  to  a  slightly  increasing  de- 
mand, the  movement  for  some  time  pre- 
vious having  been  too  light  to  establish 
values  very  well.  Apricots  are  nominal, 
being  entirely  out  of  growers'  hands,  al- 
though a  limited  stock  is  held  by  pack- 
ers at  firm  prices.  The  same  is  true  of 
figs,  which  are  in  small  supply  every- 
where. Holders  of  apples  are  becoming 
discouraged  at  the  total  lack  of  demand, 
and  some  have  been  pressing  their  stock 
for  sale  at  a  further  decline.  Prunes  are 
lather  firmly  held,  and  with  better  inquir- 
ies packers  have  raised  their  offer  for 
good  stock.  Some  ordinary  lots  of  peaches 
have  been  sold  at  lower  prices,  but  fancy 
stock  is  scarce  and  firmly  held.  Both 
Muscatel  and  Thompson  raisins  are  high- 
er, as  the  price  quoted  has  been  offered 
by  the  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  and  pack- 
ers are  now  meeting  these  figures,  though 
no  important  Eastern  demand  is  reported. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "Although  there  is  no  large  de- 
mand for  any  variety  of  California  fruits 
on  the  spot  or  shipment  from  the  Coast, 
the  jobbing  movement  is  increasing  and 
the  spot  market  shows  a  better  tone. 
There  is  no  quotable  improvement  in 
prices,  but  the  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions is  less  pronounced. 

"In  prunes  the  movement  is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  large  sizes.  Nearly 
every  buyer  wants  40s,  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  reluctant  to  pay  the  higher  prices 
asked.  Some  of  them  are  transferring 
their  attention  to  50s,  and  that  size  as 
well  as  60s  is  said  to  be  moderately  ac- 
tive in  a  jobbing  way,  with  the  result 
that  the  market  for  them  has  a  firmer 
tone. 

"Apricots  are  firm,  as  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  crop  is  held  to  be  uncertain 
owing  to  recent  cold  weather  and  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  moisture.  On  the  spot 
the  demand  in  a  jobbing  way  is  show- 
ing some  improvement  and  a  somewhat 
firmer  feeling  prevails. 

"Peaches  on  the  spot  here  are  moving 
steadily  into  consumption  in  small  lots 
at  the  quoted  prices.  Interest  in  offer- 
ings for  forward  shipments  from  the 
Coast  is  slack,  but  holders  are  not  try- 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  citrus  markets  of  the  East  are  in 
much  better  shape  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Fruit  is  mov- 
ing in  larger  quantities  from  southern 
California,  and  with  recent  rains  the 
ranchers  in  that  section  are  feeling  bet- 
ter than  any  time  since  the  frost. 

At  the  fruit  auction  held  in  New  York 
on  Monday,  March  17th,  oranges  brought 
from  $1.30  up  to  $3.45  per  box  on  car 
average?.  At  Boston  on  the  same  day, 
navels  sold  from  $2.05  up  to  $4.60  per 
box,  and  at  Cleveland  one  car  averaged 
$3.60  to  $3.95. 

Lemons  are  still  bringing  good  prices, 
and  at  the  Cleveland  auction  last  Monday 
they  averaged  $4.10  to  $4.85  per  box. 

Shipments  are  going  East  at  the  rate 
of  about  70  cars  of  oranges  and  8  cars 
of  lemons  per  day.  Total  number  of 
cars  shipped  to  March  16th  from  the 
southern  California  groves  was  6374  cars 
of  oranges  and  859  cars  of  lemons,  as 
against  9059  of  oranges  and  1577  of  lem- 
ons to  same  date  last  year. 

All  citrus  fruits  find  a  fair  local  de- 
mand, and  supplies  at  present  are  liberal, 
as  the  trade  has  been  taking  on  extra  sup- 
plies in  expectation  of  higher  prices  in 
the  primary  markets.  Fancy  navel  or- 
anges and  standard  lemons  are  a  little 
higher,  "lemonettes"  being  firm  at  the 
old  prices. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.00@  3.75 

Frosted    50c@  1.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00@  4.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50@  7.00 

Choice    5.00@  6.00 

Standard    4.00®  5.00 

Lemonettes    5.00®  5.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
as  no  old  stock  is  left  in  growers'  hands 
and  dealers'  stocks  are  light.    New  crop 
prospects  are  still  very  uncertain. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L    16MiC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes    12ftc 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  ®15%c 

No.  2    10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  local  situation  shows  little  change, 
off  grades  being  in  ample  supply  with 
little  demand,  while  first-class  stock  is 
scarce  and  firm. 

Comb,  white   14    @16  c 

Amber   11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6V-®  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
The  local  demand  is  on  a  limited  scale, 
but  the  market  remains  very  firm  in  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  buying  movement  in 
the  East,  and  very  little  is  coming  in. 
Quotations  represent  prices  asked  by  local 
handlers,  but  supplies  in  the  country 
would  sell  up  to  30c. 

Light   32    @33  ^ 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

Values  are  firm,  as  there  is  some  de- 
mand and  the  limited  supply  remaining 
from  the  old  crop  is  closely  held,  al- 
though there  is  very  little  movement  In 
this  vicinity. 

1912  crop   12i.j@21c 

WOOL. 

The  I.irger  consuming  markets  are  dull, 
speculative  operations  being  prevented 
by  the  prospect  of  tariff  revision.  Prices 
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here  are  altogether  nominal,  as  buyers 

have  not  yet  made  any  purchases  from 

the  spring  clip. 

Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  10    @11  c 

Lambs   8    @11  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @  8  c 
Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Arrivals  have  been  fairly  large  in  the 
last  week,  and  while  only  a  little  heavy 
stock  was  received,  prices  realized  at 
rhe  auctions  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  at  the  previous  sales.  The  most  fa- 
vorable indication  is  the  increased  inter- 
est shown  by  buyers.  Quite  a  lot  of  stock 
of  the  lighter  and  medium  weights  from 
Oregon  is  offered  this  week.  More  rain 
would  doubtless  bring  out  a  strong  de- 
mand from  both  local  and  country  buy- 
ers, but  meanwhile  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting good  prices  on  large  shipments  is 
very  uncertain. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $300(3)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350....  180@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@260 

900  lbs   75f?z)125 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  live  hogs  have  been  light, 
and  with  a  better  demand  from  the  pack- 
ers, prices  show  a  sharp  advance.  Spring 
lambs  are  now  offered,  bringing  a  sub- 
stantial premium  over  yearlings.  Dressed 
beef  is  higher. 

Steers:  No.  1    7Vi@  7y2c 

No.  2    6V>@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6 Vi @  6V.C 

No.  2   5V>@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7Vj@  8  c 

Medium    7    @  7y2c 

Heavy    5V>@  6  "c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8%  8VoC 

150  to  250  lbs   8V»@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   Sy4~@  8V2c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  6y4c 

Ewes    5Vt@  5%c 

Lambs:  Yearling   7M>@  8  c 

Suckling    8V2@  9  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11%@12  c 

Cows    11  @lli/,c 

Heifers    11  @ll%c 

Veal,  large    1U    @)11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Yearlings    12  @12y2c 

Mutton:   Wethers    10y>@liy2c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Spring  Lambs   13    @14  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12%@13  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  little  change, 
the  demand  in  most  lines  being  rather 
light,  with  prices  fairly  steady  as  before. 

Prices  show  little  variation,  being  fairly 
well  maintained  at  the  former  level,  al- 
though there  is  no  great  demand  at  the 
moment. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y.c 

Kip    14    (5)15  c 

Veal    17    @18  c 

Calf    17    @18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25 @  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  60c 
Lambs   35®  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  announcement  in  another  depart- 
ment of  this  issue  by  W.  M.  Carruthers 
will  be  of  interest  to  stockmen.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers now  has  on  the  road  to  Califor- 
nia .^ight  cars  of  pure-bred  stock  for  his 
patrons,  and  his  ambition  is  to  bring  a 
trainload  in  the  next  shipment  he  expects 
to  make  in  the  summer.  Lots  of  new 
fine  blooded  stock  is  coming  into  the 
State,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
till  our  breeders  will  have  the  show  stock 
of  the  West. 

The  rains  of  this  week  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  State,  and  with  a  few 
more  such  downpours  a  good  season  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  marvelous  thing 
at  this  time  is  the  great  amount  of  or- 
chard and  vineyard  planting  that  has 
been  done  in  California  this  winter  in 
the  face  of  a  threatened  dry  season. 
Prunes,  plums,  walnuts,  almonds,  and 
wine  grapes  have  been  set  out  in  espe- 
cially large  quantities. 


Regarding  the  third  edition  of  "Califor- 
nia Vegetables,"  which  is  being  revised 
and  largely  rewritten  by  Prof.  Wickson, 
we  have  hopes  of  getting  orders  filled  in 
a  short  time.  A  large  part  of  the  copy 
has  been  completed  by  the  author,  and 
he  is  using  every  bit  of  the  time  he 
can  command  in  the  work,  but  to  get  the 
facts  and  latest  data  is  not  always  easy, 
and  that  has  caused  the  delay  in  pub- 
lishing. Orders  for  the  book  in  large 
numbers  have  been  received  and  are  on 
file  to  be  filled  in  sequence  as  soon  as 
they  come  from  the  printer. 


CURED  FRUIT  EXCHANGE  BULLETIN 
A  bulletin  from  the  California  Cured 
Fruit   Exchange,   dated  at  Sacramento, 
March  ISth,  states: 

"We  are  pleased  to  report  a  stronger 
feeling  in  the  dried  fruit  market,  espe- 
cially in  prunes.  There  is  no  particular 
advance  in  price  yet,  but  much  more  in- 
clination to  buy  than  for  several  months. 
This  Exchange  has  sold  more  than  its 
percentage  of  spot  fruit  in  the  last  three 
weeks.  We  are  just  egotistical  enough 
to  believe  that  our  letters  in  February 
to  our  150  brokers  and  all  wholesale 
grocers  of  the  United  States  have  had  the 
effect  in  strengthening  prices  and  in 
causing  the  East  to  begin  to  realize  what 
effect  our  extreme  dry  weather  may  have 
on  the  coming  crop.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  trade  papers,  confirms 
what  we  said  in  those  letters  and  indi- 
cates that  the  effect  will  be  to  advance 
prices  on  dried  fruit. 

"The  Legislature  is  now  in  session  and 
action  will  soon  be  had  on  the  proposed 
8-hour  law.  This  is  something  that  every 
producer  of  fruit  is  positively  interested 
in,  and  should  see  that  his  Assemblyman 
and  Senator  understands  his  interest  in 
the  matter.  The  S-hour  law  is  all  right 
for  people  who  work  all  the  year,  but 
those  who  work  by  piece  work  in  the 
fruit  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year 
much  prefer  to  work  longer  hours  and 
rest  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
Again,  when  perishable  fruit  is  ready  to 
handle,  it  is  to  be  handled  at  once,  and 
will  not  stop  ripening  when  the  8-hour 
day  ends.  The  positive  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed 8-hour  law  would  be  to  curtail  the 
i'.icomes  of  the  working  class,  because  it 
would  necessitate  either  a  largely  in- 
creased addition  to  the  workers  in  per- 
ishable fruits  or  else  greatly  increased 
expense  to  the  grower;  the  latter  is  sim- 
ply out  of  the  question,  and  whatever  fruit 
cannot  be  handled  at  present  expenses 
would  have  to  go  to  waste,  and  this  would 
spell  ruin  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
growers  in  the  State.    Moral:  Get  busy." 

Prices  of  Farm  Products. 


amount  during  the  year.  The  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
estimates  that  the  amount  of  wheat  on 
farms  March,  1913,  was  about  156,483,000 
bu.  or  21.4%  of  the  1912  crop. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

HELP  WANTED. 

Middle-aged  man  as  general  hand  on 
small  farm;  steady  job;  some  experience. 
Box  14,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — A  good  lath-house  man  who 
understands  propagating  acacias,  euca- 
lyptus, etc.  A  good  proposition  for  the 
right  man.  KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  P.O. 
Box  604,  Fresno,  Cal. 

WANTED 

WANTED — A  Byron  Jackson  5-inch  ver- 
tical pump;  state  condition  and  price.  P.  O. 
Box  38,  Linden,  Cal. 

SACKS  WANTED — Farmers,  stockmen, 
get  the  most  for  your  sacks.  Send  sample 
by  parcels  post  if  possible.  Agents  wanted. 
H.  EPSTEIN  BAG  CO.,  3176  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 

A  practical  farmer  of  40  wants  to  lease 
a  small  well-equipped  fruit  or  alfalfa 
ranch  on  a  crop  rental  basis  with  privil- 
ege of  buying  the  ranch  on  easy  terms. 
Has  no  cash  capital,  but  can  offer  in  part 
payment  a  $1650  equity  in  his  new  six- 
room  home  worth  $4500  in  Oakland.  Jas. 
O.  Stewart,  2212  Magee  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  JAPANESE  citrus  cul- 
turist  desires  a  position  in  citrus  nursery 
or  to  take  care  citrus  orchard  in  northern 
citrus  belt,  viz.:  Butte,  Glenn,  Sonoma  or 
Placer  county  district.  Have  experience 
in  southern  and  central  citrus  belt  of  Cali- 
fornia and  also  citrus  belt  of  southern 
Texas.  Have  references.  M.  Yagi,  1825 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  fol- 
lowing prices  for  farm  products  at  the 
farm  for  March  1,  1913,  for  the  country 
at  large:  Corn,  $0,522  per  bu.;  wheat, 
$0,806;  oats,  $0,331;  barley,  $0,489;  pota- 
toes, $0,520;  hay,  $11.34  per  ton;  butter, 
$0,275  per  lb;  eggs,  $0,194  per  dozen. 
The  prices  for  horses,  milch  cows,  hogs, 
sheep  and   lambs  all  went  up  a  good 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
ms,  NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  Correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


Large  Imported  German  Pansies.  Beau- 
tiful colors,  well  assorted  plants,  come  in 
three  sizes,  $3.00,  $2.00,  and  $1.50  per  100. 
Postpaid.  Send  money  orders  payable  to 
Endor  Floral  Gardens,  320  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.    Red  3891. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
•COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD,  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


FOR  SALE — 1000  Cal.  Black  Walnut 
Seedlings,  3  to  6  ft.,  2  years  old;  8c.  3257 
Galindo  st.,  off  Fruitvale  ave.,  Fruitvale. 

E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postofnce.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant, Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


Thoroughbred  Hoganized  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  six  weeks  old  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Write  for  prices  on  pullets  of  other  breeds. 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.,  257  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14 — 8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  with  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5 — 10  H.P.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


AGENTS — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Au- 
tomatic Jack,  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack  Co., 
Box  O,  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 


DRY  YEAR  COMING 


PLENTY  WATER  AT  LOS  MOLINOS. 


This  is  one  of  the  driest  years  Califor- 
nia lias  ever  known— even  drier  than  last 
year.  Nearly  every  irrigation  district  in 
the  state  will  be  short  of  water — same  as 
last  year. 

Los  Molinos  is  one  district  in  the  state 
that  had  water  to  waste  last  season.  It 
is  one  district  in  the  state  that  will  have 
more  than  enough  this  year.  There  is 
50  per  cent  more  snow  in  the  mountains 
than  last  winter. 

Farmers  at  Los  Molinos  will  get  a  full 
crop  of  nlfalfa  this  year — 10  tons  per 
acre,  and  it  will  probably  be  worth  $15 
a  ton,  making  three  years  in  succession 
it  has  reached  this  figure. 

It  pays  to  be  in  districts  where  you 
get  full  crops  dry  years  when  prices  are 
high.  A  single  crop  of  alfalfa  at  Los 
Molinos  during  the  last  two  years  was 
worth  almost  the  price  of  the  land. 

What  better  could  you  ask?  Land  only 
one-tenth  cash  and  8  years  to  pay  out. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

And  we  will  help  you.  We  will  furnish 
you  all  the  cows  you  can  handle  on  but- 
terfat  payments  without  a  cent  cash  down. 
We  have  distributed  1200  cows  on  this 
plan  during  the  last  18  months.  Dairy- 
men are  growing  rich — on  our  capital. 

You  can  come  now  and  start  with  a 
few  cows  and  depend  upon  wild  pasture. 

Fine  fruit  district.  Oranges  did  not 
freeze  last  January.  No  better  vegetable 
soil  anywhere. 

Beautiful  place  to  live — great  oaks,  run- 
ning streams,  etc. 

Land  getting  scarce. 

Come  at  once  or  write  today. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY, 
Los  Molinos,  Ca!. 


The  Oakland  &  Anitoch  Electric  Rail- 
way begins  the  running  of  regular  trains 
on  Monday,  April  7th,  to  and  from  the 
Key  Route  Mole,  without  change  of  cars, 
to  Lafayette,  Walnut  Creek  and  Concord. 


Be  sure  to  take  the  trip. 


Look   at   our  lands. 


See    this    beautiful  country. 


You  will  like  it. 


Everyone  does. 


Near  enough  to  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  go  back  and  forth  every  day. 


That  is  the  place  to  live. 


Your   house   rent   will   buy  .you   a  ranch 
or  a  home  in  the  country. 


Cut  your  living  expenses. 


Grow  anything  grown  in  California. 


The  one  place  to  farm  for  profit  or 
pleasure. 


The  most  beautiful  place  to  live,  within 
commuting  distance  of  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco. 


All  we  ask  is 


Go  and  see  for  yourself. 


Particulars  gladly  furnished. 


R.  N.  BURGESS  CO., 
734  Market  St..  Snn  Francisco. 


Branch  Ofrtoe: 

15KS  Hroixlivny,  Oakland. 
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Jb/m  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  tlie  Beater  on  Oie  Axle 

Tlie  Simplest  Spreader  Made 

No  Clutches    No  Chains 

No  Adjustments  /JStmH^E 


teytoLoadSmD^ 
Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Tip  to  this  time  every  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
same  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
different.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
tho  main  a:Je.  There  are  no  strains  and 
ctresses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
Toady  for  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 
All  the  working  parts  on  tho  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
axle.  There 
are  no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shaf  ts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
sets  of  gears 
All  strains  and 


Beater  on  Axle 


1 


to  get  out  of  order, 
stresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
ere  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft-Few  Parts 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  seta 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
_  „     _      .         in  the  front  wheels 
Roller  Bearing     cn(}  tw0  on  tj,e  main 
a.de  and  beater.    Tuey  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  are  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  witn. 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  epread- 
e r  at  all 
times.Each 
forkful  is 
placed  ex- 
actly where 
it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

No  Adjustments 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
made.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  the  m  a  c  h  i  ne 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a 
stop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  clutch 
Out  of  Gear 

Positive  Non-Racing  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  Bpread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 
Modern  Railway  Bridge 

Both  the  ride  sills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  inside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  largi 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  thesel 
cross  sills  can  be  kept' 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 


Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ENGINE 
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SEND  TO-DAY 
FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 


Here's  an  engine  that  represents  the 
highest  development  of   horizontal  engine 
construction.  Every  adjustment  has  been  provided  '% 
for;  every  unnecessary  part  has  been  eliminated; 

and  every  piece  of   material  used  in  its  manufacture  is 
V    guaranteed.  The 

Z.  S.  Distillate  Engine 

starts  without  oranking.    Once  started  it  runs  'till 
you  shut  it  off.    A  child  can  operate  it.  Write 
at  once  for  full  information.  Address 

California  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing &  Supply  Company 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Pump  - 
durability 

"THE  FIRST  COST  SHOULD 
NEVER  DETERMINE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  A  LABOR-SAVING  MA- 
CHINE. The  ultimate  cost  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  that  Is 
the  sum  of  first  cost  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  There  comes  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  the  ultimate 
cost  is  twice  or  thrice  or  many 
times  the  first  cost.  Just  when  that 
time  will  come  depends  upon  the 
wearing  power  of  the  tool.  If  there 
Is  anywhere  that  quality  counts,  it 
is  in  a  machine  tool.  For  'Quality' 
Is  that  element  In  a  machine  which 
keeps  the  ultimate  cost  down  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. It  pays  to  buy  'Quality'  ma- 
chines." 

Layne-Bowler 
•  Pumps 

always  give  satisfaction  because 
they  always  prove  cheapest  In  the 
long  run.  Our  many  follow-up  or- 
ders from  people  who  have  used  our 
pump  before  prove  this. 

There  is  no  complex  mechanism — 
no  going  down  Into  the  pit  to  tighten 
bolts,  etc.  Any  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  pump-head.  We  have 
pumps  now  running  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  never  had 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs. 

If  economy  and  money  saving  is 
any  object  to  you,  you  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  investigate  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump. 

And,  remember,  that  the  Layne- 
Bowler  Pump  is  a  pump  that  aln-aya 
runs  when  you  want  it  to. 

Send  for  Catalog;  No.  28. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers 

909=10  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Ralanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHY  dees  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO..  Sth  anil  Ir>vlu  St..  Sun  Kranelnen. 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Business  Farming  in  California. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  PAUL  PARKER.] 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Salinas  river  is  a  farmer  who  is  doing 
things.  A  slant  or  angle  is  given  his  farming  operations  that  has  a 
business-like  twist.  His  name  is  John  Fuller.  To  farm  on  an  exact 
and  systematic  basis,  ;is  does  the  banker  or  merchant,  is  his  aim. 


journeys,  although  over  the  same  beaten  path;  a  comparison  of  the 
past  with  the  present  will  often  spur  one  on  to  increased  vigor  and 
better  results,  for  sometimes  they  tell  us  that  comparisons  are  odious. 

Debits  and  Credits. — So  we  find  John  Fuller  keeping  strict  account 
of  each  day's  receipts  and  expenditures,  whether  money  or  time.  To 
him  pencils  and  paper  are  as  necessary  in  his  scheme  of  farming  as 
plows,  feed,  or  harrows.  Every  time  'Joe'  or  'Nell'  or  'Big  Dick' 
pull  a  load  or  drag  a  harrow  they   are  credited  with  so  many  hours' 


The  Modern  Plowman  Who  Does  Not  Plow  a  Weary  Way. 


Why  not  ?  If  the  grocer  finds  it  not  only  helpful  but  profitable  to 
keep  tab  of  his  expenditures  and  receipts,  does  not  the  same  business 
principle  hold  true  of  farming?   This  farmer  says  emphatically  it  does. 

If  it  costs  $36.50  to  raise  one  acre  of  sugar  beets,  isn't  that  a 
better,  a  more  profitable  enlightenment  as  to  costs  than  "Well,  I  think 
my  sugar  beets  set  me  back  between  $30  and  $40,  somewhere  in  there," 
as  a  farmer  only  recently  said  to  the  writer?  If  there  is  more  money 
raising  hogs  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock,  isn't  that  a  good  thing  to  tell  your  children  or 
neighbors  about?  Also,  having  a  systematic  account,  in  this  way,  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  makes  an  interesting  log  of  past  farming 


work,  and  the  crop  or  field  is  charged  with  the  amount.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  crop  and  the  fields  have  their  innings  and  a  come-back 
at  Nell  and  Joe,  the  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle;  for  they  are  charged  with 
the  straw  or  stubble  they  eat.  Against  the  season  just  passed,  1912,  the 
books  show  that  the  pasturage  was  worth  $15  per  acre.  This  sum 
may  appear  high  for  stubble,  but  he  has  it  in  black  and  white ;  it  is 
down  in  figures  just  what  the  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  gain  in  weight 
and  value  while  on  it. 

By  these  same  books  he  can  tell  how  long  it  takes  and  how  much 
it  costs  to  plant  or  harvest  certain  crops  in  certain  fields.    A  definite 
(Continued  on  Page  393.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Mar.  25,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Nfaxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

2.00 

32.40 

37.35 

48 

34 

Red  Bluff  

.64 

15.54 

20.66 

58 

34 

Sacramento  

1.02 

6.84 

16.39 

54 

36 

San  Francisco  .. 

.79 

10.71 

19.02 

56 

40 

.87 

5.19 

14.17 

60 

34 

.24 

4.84 

7.99 

64 

36 

Independence... 

.00 

3  83 

7.84 

56 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.56 

7.16 

17.38 

56 

36 

.32 

12.44 

13.48 

62 

42 

San  Diego  

.38 

5.71 

8.59 

58 

44 

The  Week. 


The  rains  came  through  all  right  after  our 
sour  slam  at  them  last  week,  and  reached  the 
more  joyful  figures  which  are  recorded  higher  up 
in  this  column.  They  have  improved  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  agricultural  things  and  have  stead- 
ied the  nerves  of  those  naturally  disposed  to  fore- 
bodings. This  is  especially  desirable  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  development  work  in  prog- 
ress. Those  who  wish  customers  now  are  doing 
well  with  the  multitude  of  people  which  are 
thronging  the  railways,  and  those  who  are  cap- 
turing large  tracts  for  later  subdivisions  are  seiz- 
ing the  chance  of  getting  in  some  work  this  spring, 
so  as  to  be  more  forehanded  with  their  offerings 
to  the  World's  Fair  millions.  The  management 
of  this  great  exposition  discloses  much  activity: 
all  divisions  of  it  closing  in  on  their  particular 
parishes  with  much  industry  and  enterprise. 
Meantime,  all  people  not  otherwise  engaged  are 
giving  attention  to  the  doings  of  the  legislature 
which  are  full  of  sensations  which  are  fit  to  gal- 
vanize the  most  lethargic  interest  in  public  affairs. 
And  so,  in  one  way  or  another,  all  Californians 
are  busy,  alert  and  expectant  as  they  ought  to 
be.  It  is  remarkable  how  a  little  cold  water  will 
warm  up  local  energy  and  confidence. 

The  New  Moneyed  Classes. 

It  seems  beyond  question  that  in  some  affairs 
of  life  it  is  often  desirable  to  let  go  and  seize  a 
fresh  hold.  Whether  it  is  always  best  to  insist 
upon  time  enough  to  expectorate  on  your  palms 
in  the  midst  of  the  process  is  a  subsidiary  ques- 
tion concerning  which  there  may  be  a  conflict 
between  expert  opinions.  A  general  reflection  on 
the  desirability  of  sometimes  getting  a  fresh  hold 
on  things  is  suggested  by  the  attitude  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  financing  of  the  new  Republic  of 
China.  It  seems  that  President  Taft  intended  to 
commit  the  I'nited  Stales  to  a  six-power  agree- 


ment of  nations  to  approve  the  operations  of  great 
bankers  in  these  six  nations  to  lend  many  millions 
to  China.   As  we  understand  it,  these  governments 
were  not  to  endorse  notes  for  China  nor  to  be- 
come directly  responsible  to  the  bankers  therefor, 
but  simply  to  pool  diplomacy  in  such  a  way  that 
China  would  be  able  to  come  through  and  to 
keep  all  other  nations  from  doing  anything  to  in- 
terfere with  China's  ability  to  pay  her  debts.  It 
looked  like  rather  a  good  scheme,  and  the  great 
bankers  of  six  nations  were  keen  for  it  and  had 
ordered  the  grand  six-cylinder  automobile  in 
which  these  nations  were  to  ride  into  high  Chi- 
nese finance.    One  of  the  first  things  President 
Wilson  did  was  to  notify  the  other  governments 
that  Uncle  Sam  had  decided  to  ride  in  the  Chi- 
nese Exaltation  Parade  on  a  one-cylindered  don- 
key of  his  own,  and  if  American  bankers  wished 
to  try  the  six-power  automobile  they  would  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.    We  are  not  quoting  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  exact  language,  but  that  is  whai 
we  get  out  of  the  official  announcements  on  the 
subject.    As  to  whether  it  is  right  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  shock  the  world  in  that  way,  and  as  to 
whether  the  Chinese  door  will  swing  as  wide  for 
a  lank  man  in  striped  pants  on  a  donkey  as  for 
a  motor  full  of  plethoric  bankers,  is  a  question 
in  diplomacy  for  which  Ave  hold  no  brief.  But, 
according  to  our  lights,  the  suggestion  will  not 
be  unwelcome  to  the  industrial  classes  that  Uncle 
Sam  may  find  a  way  to  finance  himself  and  his 
friends,  if  he  so  desires,  without  always  setting 
up  interlocking  plants  with  the  rails  which  run 
through  Wall  Street.    Why  should  there  always 
be  one  or  two  per  cent  between  the  real  owners 
of  money,  whether  they  be  individuals  or  com- 
monwealths, and  the  real  users  of  money,  with  the 
same  proviso?    This  slice  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
million  has  always  been  cut,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  republic  to  the  rise  of  the  Chinese  ditto, 
but  has  it  always  been  necessary,  and  is  it  neces- 
sary now  ?    Is  it  not  because,  in  times  most  an- 
cient and  most  modern  also,  there  has  been  lack 
of  law  on  the  one  side  and  lack  of  form  on  the 
other?    Have  not  governments  suffered  grievous 
exactions  since  the  world  began  because  they  did 
not  qualify  themselves  to  do  direct  trade  in  money 
and  have  not  industrial  users  of  money  always 
suffered  in  the  same  way  because  they  did  not 
yet  into  proper  collective  form  the  individual  se- 
curity they  possessed?    The  whole  country  is 
now  awake  on  this  question,  and  even  if  President 
Wilson's  jump  out  of  the  six-power  compact  with 
China  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  political 
gallery  play,  it  will  do  vast  good  in  awakening 
popular  interest  in  the  claim  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  the  moneyed  classes  and  have  the  abil- 
ity to  finance  themselves,  and  that  bankers  are 
public  utilities  rather  than  rulers. 

Gangway  for  Galloway! 

Perhaps  no  single  thing  pleases  us  more  in  con- 
nection with  the  donkey  rampant  on  the  political 
shield  of  the  nation  than  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
B.  T.  Galloway  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  true  that  we  caught  Dr.  Galloway  a 
few  weeks  ago  running  out  of  a  blind  alley  where 
he  had  been  doing  something  wrong  in  irrigation 
history,  and  we  scolded  him  for  it — but  that  was 
only  an  instance  of  the  occasional  littleness  of 
great  men  which  has  been  exemplified  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  For  Dr.  Galloway  is  great  and 
has  done,  during  the  several  decades  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  national  work  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  as  much  if  not  more  than  any' 
oilier  man  in  the  organization  of  the  world's  srreat- 
est  work  in  governmental  agriculture — for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  clear- 
ly entitled  to  that  standing.    Of  course,  we  have 


to  claim  that  Dr.  Galloway  has  not  the  widest 
Western  view.  He  was  born  and  trained  in  Mis- 
si  iuri  and  had  the  disadvantage  of  other  Missou- 
rians,  who,  owing  to  the  dead  center  of  their  ori- 
gin, are  sometimes  caught  blinking  at  the  sun, 
first  in  the  east  and  then  in  the  west,  until  they 
forget  which  way  it  is  going,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Dr.  Galloway  fell  into  the  irrigation  ditch  afore- 
said. If  a  Missourian  moves  westward  he  becomes 
a  Californian,  and  need  yield  to  no  man  in  the 
length  and  clearness  of  his  vision.  If  he  goes 
eastward  he  gets  near-sighted  in  the  jumble  of 
little  hills  which  shut  him  in,  and  will  fall  over 
himself  once  in  a  while :  once  in  a  very  long  while, 
however,  for  Galloway.  We  rejoice  then  in  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Galloway  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaryship, because  it  gives  us  a  better  chance 
than  ever  to  realize  the  original  conception  of 
the  function  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen,  viz. :  to  fully  organize  and  correlate  the 
scientific  work  of  the  department  so  that  it  could 
move  forward  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
with  less  countermarching  and  parade  tactics  than 
hitherto.  We  had  almost  said  so  that  it  could 
"march  forward  like  an  army  with  banners":  it 
was  a  narrow  escape — because  in  the  past  it  has 
been  too  much  an  army  with  banners.  The  en- 
signs of  the  petty  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  divisions 
have  cluttered  up  the  sky  so  that  none  of  them 
could  do  effective  shooting,  and  many  of  them 
have  rushed  to  Congress  to  get  more  ammunition 
with  which  to  bombard  the  skies  and  to  employ 
more  common  soldiers  who  have  had  to  rush  about 
interfering  with  the  proper  function  of  the  State 
research  outfits,  simply  because  each  divisional 
commander  had  to  have  an  army  of  his  own  to 
be  counted  large  in  his  undertakings.  California 
has  not  been  injured  by  such  invasions,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  write  from  any  personal  feeling. 
California  is  so  larare  and  has  so  many  problems 
that  the  departmental  cohorts  have  been  deployed 
with  great  aggregate  advantage  to  the  State  and 
without  trampling  on  each  other  conspicuously. 
They  have,  however,  overrun  many  a  little  ewe- 
lamb  of  research  which  should  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  unmolested  in  the  smaller  States,  by 
means  of  the  provender  which  the  States,  if  local- 
ly left  to  themselves,  would  have  provided.  Dr. 
Galloway  is  a  peerless  organizer,  and  we  expect 
great  advantage  to  the  whole  country  from  his 
installation  in  his  new  position. 

Nationalizing  a  Californian. 

We  hear  a  pretty  loud  whisper  that  Arnold  V. 
Stubenrauch  will  be  called  to  the  headship  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  which  Dr.  Galloway 
has  built  up  to  wonderful  breadth  and  efficiency. 
Mr.  Stubenrauch  has  been  nearly  a  decade  in  the 
service  of  the  Bureau,  first  as  assistant  to  G.  Har- 
old Powell  in  his  famous  work  for  the  fruit  in- 
dustry and  his  successor  when  Mr.  Powell  accept- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  California  citrus  industry 
on  the  commercial  side.  Mr.  Stubenrauch  had 
practically  decided  to  come  to  California  also  to 
develop  new  lines  of  deciduous  fruit  instruction 
and  research  at  the  University  of  California,  of 
which  institution  he  is  an  honored  graduate.  It 
seems  likely  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Stubenrauch 
may  seek  release  from  our  University  that  he  may 
enter  more  fully  upon  a  national  work  as  Dr.  Gal- 
loway's successor.  Whether  he  actually  decides 
to  do  this  or  not,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
him  just  the  same.  We  desire  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  slender  personality  of  this  writer  stood 
one  day,  long  ago,  between  Mr.  Stubenrauch  and 
a  merchant-princeship.  He  was  trained  as  a  boy 
in  one  of  the  leading  commercial  houses  of  San 
Francisco.  Something  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  a  slim,  clean,  bright-eyed  boy  called  upon 
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us  to  a-sk  it'  vwe  would  advise  him  to  turn  from 
the  commercial  iline  to  the  study  of  agricultural 
seience,  in  which  he  was  becoming  much  interested 
by  reading  and  observation,  and  could  he  make 
largely  his  own  way  therein.  We  could  see  well 
enough  that  such  a  boy  could  make  his  own  way 
in  any  undertaking  which  had  firmly  laid  hold 
upon  his  desire  and  ambition,  and  so  we  ques- 
tioned him  only  upon  the  depth  and  genuineness 
of  his  purpose  and  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
he  heard  a  true  call  and  was  not  being  arrested 
by  some  other  kind  of  a  -noise.  Being  convinced 
of  that  by  ihis  testimony,  we  advised  him.  to  go  to 
it.  If  we  remember  correctly,  he  had  much  of 
his  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  University  still 
to  achieve,  but  that  did  not  discourage  him,  and 
he  set  out  at  once,  using  his  experience  in  busi- 
ness details  to  support  his  studies,  and  doing  most 
excellent  clerical  work  for  those  who  took  part 
in  his  scholastic  training.  Thus  working  and 
studying,  he  finished  his  work  at  the  University 
of  California  and  took  a  post-graduate  year  at 
Cornell;  everywhere  gaining  the  esteem  and  in- 
terest of  those  under  whom  he  worked  and  justi- 
fying, by  his  own  achievement  and  his  joy  in  it, 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision  to  turn  away  from 
the  quest  of  a  merchant  prineeship  and  pursue  a 
purpose  of  rendering  creditable  service  in  agri- 
cultural science.  Since  he  finished  his  studies  he 
has  been  called  to  several  official  positions,  in  all 
of  which  he  has  done  so  well  that  advancement 
came  without  seeking,  and  now,  if  he  decides  to 
accept  it,  he  will  lead  a  division  of  the  national 
department  of  agriculture  which  is  second  to  none 
in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  public  services. 
Mr.  Stubenrauch  is  still  a  young  man  and  rather 
than  wait  fonsome  one  else  in  the  next  generation 
to  praise  his  finished  work,  we  throw  out  this 
fragmentary  personal  sketch  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  who  are  still  young  and  capable 
of  progress. 

Phases  of  Agricultural  Interest. 

Talking  so  much  about  personal  elements  in 
national  agriculture  reminds  us  of  a  statement 
which  came  through  by  telegraph  the  other  day, 
claiming  that  forty  per  cent  of  American  farm- 
ers did  not  care  whether  national  agricultural 
school  kept  or  not.  The  critic  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prised that  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  all  the 
farmers  interviewed  by  government  representa- 
tives believe  that  experience  is  the  only  teacher 
of  farming.  This  percentage  told  agents  recently 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
they  took  no  stock  in  farmers'  institutes,  demon- 
stration agents,  farm  papers,  or  Department  of 
Agriculture  publications  as  aids  in  making  the 
soil  more  productive.  The  story  is  that,  starting 
on  motorcycles  or  on  foot,  four  Department  agents 
traveled  through  thirteen  States,  visiting  every 
farmer  along  the  way  and  asking  questions.  This 
inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that,  of  the  farmers 
who  got  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins,  84 
per  cent  read  them  and  48  per  cent  followed  the 
suggestions  contained  therein.  Of  those  who  at- 
tended farmers'  institutes  it  was  learned  that  54 
per  cent  practiced  the  methods  advocated  there. 

These  figures  have  quite  a  different  significance 
to  us  than  they  seemed  to  have  to  the  interviewer 
who  recited  them.  Instead  of  being  remarkable 
that  forty  per  cent  of  farmers  as  you  tumble 
them  over  the  highway,  should  neglect  the  means 
of  progressive  farming  it  is  to  us  remarkable 
that  so  many  are  really  reached  and  convinced 
of  better  ways.  We  believe  that  a  decade  ago 
not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  would  have  been 
found  of  mellow  mind :  and  a  decade  before  that, 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  perhaps.  We  are  in 
fact  going  very  fast  in  the  appreciation  of  the 


printed  word  in  farming:  we  doubt  if  any  other 
propaganda  in  the  world  can  show  such  speed. 
As  forv  the  statement  that  "experience  is  the 
only  teacher  of  farming,"  it  is  true  and  always 
will  be  true.  All  other  forms  of  teaching  are 
but  suggestions  to  experience.  But  a  man  does 
not  have  less  experience  by  reading  true  agri- 
cultural writing:  he  really  gets  more  of  it.  Even 
so-called  theoretical  agriculture  is  based  upon  it 
and  is  worthless  if  otherwise  established. 

How  Old  Is  an  Egg? 

Probably,  like  a  man,  it  is  just  as  old  as  it 
feels:  and  that  fact  is  to  be  demonstrated  by 
experience.  Age  is  no  detriment  to  Kansas  eggs, 
according  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine  and  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  has  start- 
ed a  series  of  tests  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  his 
theory  is  correct.  A  squad  of  men  employed  in 
the  experiments  for  ten  days  will  be  fed  eggs 
two  years  old.  The  aged  cold-storage  product 
will  be  served  raw  to  the  men  each  day  with 
their  meals  and  careful  records  will  be  made  of 
their  physical  condition  during  the  tests.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  shown  perfectly 
wholesome,  but  the  experiment  strikes  us  as  over- 
refined,  like  those  old  tests  of  the  sulphur  ques- 
tion which  fed  a  lot  of  men  the  same  amount  of 
sulphur  which  they  claimed  to  find  in  California 
dried  fruits  but  did  not  give  them  any  fruit  at 
all.  It  was  no  test  at  ail  of  the  dietetic  desira- 
bility of  sulphured  fruit,  and  so  it  may  be  with 
this  test  of  ancient  eggs.  Why  not  feed  the  men 
eggs  as  they  are  usually  served  and  not  require 
them  to  gulp  them  down  raw  ?  Very  few  people 
can  stomach  raw  eggs:  most  people  would  lose 
Ihe  eggs  and  the  meal  which  preceded  them,  and 
how  distressing  the  final  report  will  be  with  pic- 
tures of  the  regurgitators  in  action.  Some  thor- 
oughly scientific  things  make  us  weary.  It  is 
not  the  egg  so  much  as  what  a  man  thinks  of  the 
egg  which  determines  his  attitude  towards  it. 
The  Kansas  affair  is  therefore  not  so  much  a 
test  of  the  quality  of  an  egg  as  of  the  nerves  of 
a  man. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Walnuts  Here  and  There. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  high 
grafted  walnut?  I  am  about  ready  to  plant  10 
acres  to  nuts  and  do  not  know  whether  to  pur- 
chase Franquette  grafted  high  on  California  Black 
or  not.  Will  northern  grown  fruit  and  nut  trees 
do  better  here  than  southern  grown  trees?  If 
alfalfa  is  planted  between  the  walnuts  and  irri- 
gated, will  the  nuts  thrive  as  well  as  with  clean 
cultivation? — Planter,  Lake  county. 

The  advantage  of  grafting  English  walnut  high 
on  California  Black  walnut  consists  in  securing  a 
main  trunk  for  the  tree,  which  is  less  liable  to  sun- 
burn and  probably  hardier  otherwise  than  is  the 
stem  of  the  English  walnut,  and  the  present  dis- 
position toward  higher  grafting  or  budding  seems 
therefore  justified  and  desirable. 

There  is  no  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
northern  or  southern  grown  trees.  There  is  an 
impression  that  the  movement  from  a  place  of 
less  growth  to  a  place  favoring  greater  activity  is 
better  than  reversing  the  process,  and  this  may 
possibly  be  true,  but  still  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  a  tree  properly  grown  under  conditions 
where  it  has  to  make  its  future  is  really  better 
than  a  tree  moved  from  any  direction  into  a  new 
environment.  Of  course,  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration trees  which  are  overgrown  'by  undue 
irrigation  or  in  very  rich  land  or  by  the  abuse  of 


stimulating  fertilizers,  there  is  great  danger  of  a 
set  back  owing  to  the  harder  conditions  which 
meet  the  tree  at  its  new  place,  and  this  would  be 
also  true  when  a  tree  that  is  overgrown  is  moved 
to  a  less  favorable  situation  even  in  the  same 
vicinity.  What  we  need  for  planting  under  all 
conditions  is  a  thrifty,  strongly  grown  plant  mak- 
ing its  growth  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the 
same  conditions  which  will  determine  its  growth 
after  transplanting. 

Walnuts  will  do  as  well  in  irrigated  alfalfa,  pro- 
viding the  moisture  is  adequate  for  the  two 
growths.  If  moisture  is  scant  the  alfalfa  will  rob 
the  tree.  If  moisture  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause 
maximum  growth  of  alfalfa,  there  is  danger  that 
the  trees  may  suffer  from  ,soil  saturation  causing 
root  decay.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  double 
growth  on  ihe  land  seems  to  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  to  fairly  favor  both  growths 
without  injur}'  to  either. 

Scrap  Iron  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  If  you  will  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  it  may  do  some  good  to  myself  and 
others.  Is  cast  or  other  iron  in  small  pieces 
plowed  into  the  land  of  any  benefit  to  trees  as  a 
fertilizer?  If  so,  what  would  be  the  value  as 
such  per  100  pounds  ?  Farmers  have  tons  on  hand 
which  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  Junk 
dealers  sometimes  offer  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  it  has  any  value  as  a  fertilizer  I  am  satisfied  it 
must  be  worth  four  times  that  price.  We  pay  3 
cents  a  pound  for  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  salt  and  dissolves  quickly,  there- 
fore I  believe  cast  iron,  even  if  it  works  slowly, 
has  some  value,  and  at  the  same  time  farmers  can 
clean  up  and  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  rubbish. — W.  L., 
Bloomfield. 

It  is  true  that  iron  is  desirable  to  plant  growth 
and  in  some  cases  the  most  available  and  soluble 
form  of  iron,  namely,  the  sulphate,  which  is  most- 
ly used  in  fertilizers,  is  desirable  to  apply.  In 
most  cases  the  California  soils  are  sufficiently 
supplied  with  iron  by  nature.  It  is  quite  true 
that  iron  scraps  have  a  little  and  remote  value 
because  they  are  so  slowly  available  by  the  proc- 
ess of  rust  disintegration.  It  might  therefore  be 
worth  while  for  farmers  to  bury  such  scrap  iron 
as  accumulates  on  the  place  below  the  reach  of 
the  cultivating  tools.  However,  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  buy  iron  scraps  for  fertilizer  at  junk 
dealers'  price,  nor  would  it  be  profitable  to  haul 
this  material  any  long  distance,  even  if  it  could 
be  had  for  nothing. 

Pruning  Frosted  Palms. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  best  method  to  pur- 
sue in  pruning  palm  trees  injured  by  frost?  I 
have  in  mind  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Phoenix 
canariensis  having  most  of  the  leaves  and  stalk 
frozen  about  half  way  back  from  the  tip.  As  the 
new  growth  starts  from  the  trunk  and  not  from 
the  point  of  separation  between  the  sound  and 
frozen  part  of  the  branch,  would  it  be  well  to 
prune  off  all  dead  wood  and  leave  the  live  stubby 
stalks  until  such  time  as  new  shoots  start  to  take 
their  place?  There  is  one  large  leaf  and  one  young 
center  growth  entirely  untouched  by  frost. — G.  M., 
Madera. 

You  should  certainly  remove  all  leaves  which 
are  dead  from  frost  and  the  stems  or  stalks  per- 
taining thereto,  leaving  the  plant  to  renew  its  top 
with  the  central  leaves  which  are  not  frozen  and 
others  which  will  push  forward  at  that  point. 
There  is  only  one  growing  point  on  a  palm,  which 
has  not  made  suckers  or  off-shoots,  and  that  is 
at  the  apex.  The  growing  center  of  the  plant  is 
well  protected,  so  that  even  if  all  the  leaves, 
young  and  old,  should  be  killed  by  frost,  the 
chances  are  that  a  new  crown  will  be  established 
later.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  not  to  in- 
terfere at  all  with  the  apex  of  the  plant,  but  to 
remove  all  frosted  material  around  it. 
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Making  a  New  Citrus  District. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  is  putting  a  great 
new  citrus  district  on  the  map  in  eastern  Sacra- 
mento county,  and  the  method  used  in  so  doing 
is  a  lesso  nin  the  proper  handling  of  a  piece  of 
raw  land  by  any  person  anywhere. 

The  new  citrus  district  is  adjoining  the  foothills 
of  tlie  Sierras  and  begins  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Sacramento  city  and  lies  south  of  the  American 
river,  extending  up  to  Folsom.  There  are  about 
20,000  acres  that  will  be  set  out  to  fruit.  That 
farthest  west,  toward  the  center  of  the  valley,  will 
be  planted  largely  to  almonds  and  other  decidu- 
ous fruits.  Most  of  the  next  third  of  the  property 
will  be  best  suited  to  olives,  with  a  good  percent- 
age of  citrus  fruit  land  also,  while  the  upper  third, 
with  the  best  air  drainage  and  the  least  proba- 
bility of  serious  frost  is  designed  for  citrus,  with 
olives  in  places  Avhere  exposure  and  location 
would  make  oranges  inadvisable. 

Nature's  Handiwork.— Nature  left  this  land  in 
a  condition  where  its  value  for  agricultural  pur- 


was  to  make  a  soil  survey  of  the  property.  Bor- 
ings were  made  on  every  10  acres  of  the  land  to 
see  how  deep  the  soil  was,  its  nature  and  com- 
position. 

For  this  work  the  owners  secured  a  regular  soil 
expert,  Caesar  Bigler,  who  is  looking  after  the 
matter  right  along.  The  soil  was  classified  into 
the  seven  types  that  were  found,  all  being  about 
the  same,  and  chemical  analyses  made  of  many 
samples  of  each  to  see  what  was  probably  lack- 
ing and  what  fertilizers  and  what  treatment  would 
probably  be  best.  That  would  show  both  how 
much  soil  there  was  in  every  piece  of  land  and 
what  the  soil  was  made  out  of. 

The  next  step  was  growing  trials.  Samples  of 
soil  were  taken  and  different  crops  were  grown 
with  different  fertilizers  supplied,  and  that  showed 
whether  lime,  humus,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  or 
what  was  needed.  As  above  stated,  the  main 
needs  were  for  lime  and  more  vegetable  matter  in 
the  SOU.  These  trials  were  made  only  in  pots,  and 
will  he  followed  by  actual  field  trials. 


pany.  it  is  true,  for  application  to  a  large  tract  of 
land,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  owner  of  a 
ten  or  twenty  or  fifty-acre  piece  of  land  anywhere 
might  not  just  as  well  see  how  deep  his  soil  is. 
what  it  contains,  and  what  crop  it  is  best  fitted  to. 

Water. — The  water  proposition  was  the  thing 
that  held  the  land  back  until  the  present  develop- 
ment. The  rainfall  was  not  sufficient  to  give  a 
very  heavy  growth  on  any  but  very  rich  soil.  Soil 
that  caked  on  top  was  not  satisfactory  for  the  best 
use  of  the  rainfall.  This  land  is  also  gently  roll- 
ing and  difficult  to  lead  water  over  without  skill- 
ful engineering  and  without  there  being  enough 
of  a  demand  for  the  water  to  justify  a  good  sized 
canal.  Also  it  was  held  in  many  different  hands. 
Not  until  it  was  brought  into  single  hands  and 
plenty  of  money  was  available  for  development 
did  irrigation  come. 

Most  of  the  water,  enough  for  17,000  acres, 
comes  from  the  Ahierican  river,  some  distance  be- 
low Folsom.  The  plant  there  is  very  interesting. 
There  are  three  22-in.  Yuba  centrifugal  pumps 
run  by  electric  power.  These  draw  the  water  from 
the  river  below  and  force  it  up  50  feet  to  a  con- 
crete canal,  in  which  it  flows  by  gravity  over  the 
property.    The  pumps  are  in  a  solid  concrete 


Alder  Creek  Pumping  Plant  on  American  River. 


Salmon  Falls  Dam  Diverts  Water  for  10,000  Acres. 


poses,  without  great  assistance,  was  not  great. 
The  soil  is  of  that  red  type  that  with  variations 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  north  and 
south.  Naturally  it  produces  but  scant  vegeta- 
tion in  normal  years.  With  just  the  right  amount 
of  water  it  is  a  nice  loam,  with  much  water  it  may 
be  a  sticky  clay ;  dry  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock. 
Such  soil  is  usually  very  rich  in  potash,  only  fair 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  perhaps  less  than  fair.  It 
is  also  more  lacking  in  lime  than  most  other  Cali- 
fornia soils  and  the  lack  of  heavy  natural  growth 
makes  the  humus  supply  well  below  the  average. 

The  fundamental  lack  is  really  of  lime,  for  the 
soil  has  practically  no  free  carbonate,  the  appli- 
cation of  acid  will  show  no  bubbles  and  very  care- 
ful examination  will  show  a  slight  acidity.  The 
addition  of  lime  loosens  up  the  soil,  makes  it  less 
of  a  wax  when  wet,  a  real  loam  when  dry  or  moist, 
makes  it  take  water  nicely  and  permits  a  growth 
of  vegetation  that  after  a  few  seasons  supplies  the 
soil  with  the  necessary  humus  and  leaves  it  in 
first-class  condition  in  all  respects. 

There  are  seven  soil  types  in  the  property,  all 
resembling  one  another  in  many  respects,  and  the 
addition  of  lime  to  them  made  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions so  much  better  that  the  water  would  sink 
in  half  as  fast  aeain  as  in  the  natural  state,  and 
it  would  also  hold  more  water  by  a  nice  margin 
than  before.  Cover  crops  for  humus  will  come 
later. 

Systematic  Work. — That  is  about  what  nature 
(iid  for  the  land.  The  reference  to  lime  gives  a 
hint  of  the  systematic  way  that  the  owners  are 
takincr  to  see  that  the  development  goes  on  prop- 
erly. 

One  of  the  first  things  done,  after  seeing  about 
water  supplies,  and  this  will  be  taken  up  later, 


One  of  the  plans  is  to  have  two  experimental 
plots,  one  in  a  favored  location,  the  other  in  a 
poor  location.  Both  could  be  given  the  same 
treatment,  and  the  results  would  be  a  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  good  soil  and  exposure. 

Crop  Selection — Another  important  feature  of 
the  scientific  planning  is  the  selection  of  crops. 
There  is  too  much  planting  of  the  wrong  trees  for 
soil  and  location.  After  knowing  the  depth  and 
quality  and  soil  and  the  kind  of  treatment  that 
would  be  most  desirable,  an  examination  was 
made  of  the  exposure  of  each  piece. 

E.  K.  Carnes,  chief  horticulturist,  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  insectary,  and  the  soil 
expert,  Caesar  Bigler,  together  go  over  each  ten 
acres,  and  with  a  record  of  soil  nature,  judge  by 
slope,  exposure  to  wind  or  to  sun,  of  the  probable 
freedom  from  frost  or  wind,  what  kind  of  fruit 
should  be  planted,  citrus  or  olive,  almond  or  other 
deciduous  fruit.  Thus  the  right  tree  goes  in  the 
right  place. 

The  company  is  going  to  do  most  of  the  plant- 
ing, but  even  persons  who  buy  the  bare  land  to 
develop  it  themselves  are  to  be  required  to  plant 
the  fruit  that  it  has  been  decided  on  would  do 
best,  for  then  there  will  be  no  failures  through 
bad  choice  of  crop. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  every  third 
plot  is  if>  remain  implanted,  so  that  there  may  be 
diversity  of  crops.  Every  10-acre  tract  will  ad- 
join an  implanted  tract  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  the  owner  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
buy  five  acres  of  that  ten  on  which  to  raise  some 
alfalfa,  some  small  fruits  or  other  such  crop. 
That  will  make  for  a  diversity  of  products  and 
more  uniformity  of  work  than  occurs  in  a  one- 
crop  country.  These  plans  are  made  by  a  big  com- 


structure,  and  in  case  there  are  floods  on  the 
river  the  motors  can  be  raised  above  the  tide  and 
the  pumping  continue  uninterrupted. 

This  water  is  taken  to  the  highest  point  of 
every  ten  acres  in  the  17,000  below  the  main 
canal,  and  will  be  conveyed  over  each  piece  in 
pipes,  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

The  remainder  of  the  land  is  to  be  irrigated 
from  Salmon  falls  on  the  Consumnes  river.  There 
will  be  one  inch  of  water  to  every  three  acres, 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  is  frecpiently 
used  in  the  South.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  fair 
winter's  rainfall,  which  ordinarily  makes  a  good 
cover  crop.  The  cover  crop  this  year,  for  in- 
stance, is  much  heavier  than  in  much  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  with  lime  to  loosen  up  the  soil 
and  several  good  cover  crops,  everything  that 
the  soil  needs  will  be  amply  provided. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  development 
is  thorough  drainage  provisions,  which  will  pre- 
vent water-logging  and  soil  injury  that  often  fol- 
lows heavy  irrigation. 

Climate  and  Situation. — Nothing  of  particular 
importance  can  be  said  about  the  climate  and 
location  that  cannot  be  said  about  nearly  all  of 
the  citrus  districts  north  of  Tehachapi.  All  have 
a  high  summer  temperature,  a  very  dry  atmos- 
phere in  summer,  and  temperatures  on  the  win- 
ter nights  that  soon  bring  a  tree  into  a  condition 
in  which  it  can  withstand  as  intense  cold  as  is 
ever  likely  to  attack  it,  provided  it  is  a  little 
off  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  well  situated. 
Also  the  climate  is  such  as  to  permit  all  the  navels 
to  be  taken  off  before  injury  by  frost  occurs. 
This  last  is  true  anywhere  between  Bakersfield 
and  Red  Bluff.    Summer  temperatures,  however, 
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are  below  those  toward  either  the  upper  or  lower 
ends  of  the  big  valley. 

The  frost  this  year  apparently  did  no  injury 
at  all,  except  cutting  back  some  suckers,  for  at 
least  hardly  a  tree  of  several  blocks  of  young 
grove  showed  more  than  an  occasional  leaf  with 
burns  around  the  edge.  Like  several  other  sec- 
tions of  interior  California,  the  injury  seemed  to 
be  much  less  than  in  other  interior  sections,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  turn  about  next  big  freeze,  but 
apparently  any  great  damage  by  cold  to  trees 
that  withstood  January's  freeze  is  more  than  un- 
likely. 

Yet  winter  frosts  may  cut  back  or  injure  un- 
picked fruit,  and  to  prevent  this  on  land  only 
navels  are  to  be  planted,  so  that  all  the  fruit  may 
be  off  before  the  cold  comes.  Valencias  and  lem- 
ons are  not  wanted  by  the  company,  although  if 
buyers  want  to  plant  them  out,  possibly  there 
may  be  no  objection. 

As  yet  the  gently  rolling  land  shows  little  in- 
dication of  the  future  that  lies  before  it,  but  the 
laterals  of  the  canals  are  being  laid  out,  the  soil 
surveys  completed,  the  selections  of  tree  varieties 
for  the  different  ten-acre  tracts  made,  roads  cut 
through,  and,  in  addition  to  the  plantings  of  one, 
two,  and  three-year-old  groves  of  olives  and  or- 
anges that  show  methods  of  culture  and  results, 
nurseries  have  also  been  started,  thousands  of 
young  orange  trees  purchased,  all  that  could  be 
secured,  in  fact,  against  other  buyers  after  the 


Orchard  Hints 

Orange  Propagating. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  contemplating  putting 
out  a  lot  of  olive  cuttings,  using  cuttings  from 
some  good  hardy  Picholine  trees,  and  would  thank 
you  very  kindly  to  let  me  know  if  I  should  keep 
these  cuttings  in  their  first  place  of  planting  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  or  whether  I  could  remove 
them  at  this  time  next  year  (1914)  and  plant 
them  and  do  the  budding  to  Mission  olives  while 
the  trees  are  in  their  permanent  place  of  planting. 
I  would  prefer  to  do  this  latter,  if  it  is  proper, 
rather  than  to  bud  the  one-year-old  growth  at  the 
nursery. 

I  think  it  better  to  plant  the  Picholine  cuttings, 
which  I  understand  is  the  hardiest  grower  and 
makes  the  best  root,  and  then  bud  to  Mission 
variety,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  variety  for 
general  market  use  at  this  time. — M.  C,  San 
Francisco. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  wrinkles  coming  in 
in  the  propagation  of  olives  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  we  are  on  the  frontier.  We  are  quite 
sure,  however,  that  the  budding  or  grafting  should 
be  done  in  the  nursery  and  not  in  permanent 
place.  There,  is  too  much  danger  of  injury  to  new 
shoots  coming  from  budding  or  grafting  after 
planting  out  and  too  much  danger  of  uneven  and 
unsatisfactory  results,  except  in  the  case  of  old 
trees  which  are  grafted  over  high  up  where  the 
danger  of  not  getting  a  full  or  satisfactory  stand- 
ing is,  of  course,  much  less.  We  have  seen  some 
very  good  results  recently  from  crown  root  graft- 
ing of  Mission  on  Picholine.  In  this  case  the 
Picholine  cuttings  have  been  of  good  size,  say, 
perhaps  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  six 
inches  long.  There  was  apparently  one  year's 
growth  on  the  graft  and  two  years  from  the  time 
of  setting  the  cutting.  The  root  system  was  very 
good  and  the  top  growth  also  satisfactory.  These 
trees  were  evidently  grafted  in  nursery  row  and 
dug  for  sale  with  one  year's  top  growth  as  stated. 
The  graft  was  apparently  made  with  what  is 
called  a  pushing  bud,  that  is,  rather  young  wood 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
buds  just  on  the  joint  of  becoming  active.  This 
method  seem  to  be  surer  of  growth  than  to  use 
entirely  dormant  wood  for  grafting. 


Various  Pests. 

To  the  Editor:  For  two  years  we  have  sprayed 
our  Thompson's  Seedless.  Tokay  and  Emperor 
vines,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  thinking  that  it  would  aid  in  keeping 
down  mildew.  I  now  doubt  its  benefit.  Please 
inform  me  whether  there  is  enough  benefit  in 
spraying  thus  at  this  time  to  pay? 

Also  when  is  the  best  time  to  spray  almond  and 


freeze  got  through  its  work,  and  the  change  to 
a  region  of  small  homes  in  but  a  few  months 
will  be  most  apparent. 

Plan  of  Settlement, — In  the  same  line  with  the 
measures  taken  to  gain  accurate  information  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  handling,  are  the  plans 
for  settlement.  There  are  too  many  instances  in 
California  where  inexperienced  settlers  have  met 
disaster  through  ignorance  of  what  to  plant  and 
the  way  to  care  for  their  land  generally.  If  a 
person  knows  his  business  he  can  get  the  raw 
land  and  develop  it  himself;  or  even  if  he  doesn't 
know,  he  can  develop  it  himself  with  the  example 
of  scientific  management  and  good  advice  to  help 
him.  And  since  the  first  three  years  are  the  crit- 
ical ones  in  every  young  orchard,  the  company 
will  also  plant  and  care  for  property  for  buyers 
for  several  years  until  the  trees  reach  a  bearing 
age.  Then  the  owner  can  afford  to  move  on  the 
land  and  can  care  for  it  to  better  advantage 
than  if  he  had  to  start  it  all  himself.  Everything 
will  be  done  to  prevent  anybody  on  the  place 
from  injuring  his  neighbors  by  making  a  failure 
in  home  building. 

Thus  before  long,  instead  of  the  bare  land,  con- 
taining few  homes,  used  for  cattle  only,  or  for 
grain  farming,  there  will  be  another  large  sec- 
tion producing  the  golden  fruit  for  which  Cali- 
fornia is  famed  and  giving  homes  and  incomes 
to  many  hundreds  of  families.  It  is  typical  of 
the  future  of  the  Golden  State. 


for  Beginners. 

prune  trees  for  red  spider?  Is  it  best  to  wait 
until  they  show  up  with  their  work?  We  have 
sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur  spray.  Also,  is  it 
best  to  wait  until  peach  trees  bloom  before  spray- 
ing for  peach  worm  and  curled  leaf,  and  is  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  lime  and  sulphur  better? — C.  J., 
Wasco. 

In  the  PaWpic  Rural  Press  of  March  8.  Prof. 
Bioletti  discusses  the  comparative  value  of  sul- 
phuring and  Bordeaux  spraying  for  grape  vine 
mildew.  There  is  apparently  very  grave  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Bordeaux  spraying  which  you  have 
been  doing  has  been  worth  while,  although  it  may 
minister  to  some  protection  of  the  trunk.  This 
would,  however,  be  more  likely  to  be  true  in 
places  where  there  was  more  danger  of  the 
growth  of  lichens  o  nthe  trunk  than  is  likely 
under  your  conditions. 

The  best  time  to  spray  for  red  spider  is  just  as 
the  spiders  are  hatched.  The  eggs  as  seen  by  a 
magnifier  at  that  time,  are  turning  from  a  reddish 
color  to  the  glassy  iridescence  of  the  empty  shell. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  wait  until  the  foliage  dis- 
tinctly shows  the  abrasions  by  the  insect. 

Spraying  for  the  peach  moth  must  be  done  with 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture  just  as  the  color  is  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  the  expanding  blossom  buds 
of  the  peach.  The  worm  at  that  time  is  emerging 
from  his  winter  burrow  and  the  blossoms  are  not 
sufficiently  opened  to  be  injured  by  the  spray. 
Spraying  with  the  lime-sulphur  when  the  trees 
are  in  blossom  would  destroy  a  large  percentage 
of  the  blossom.  Some  people  have  claimed  that 
there  was  no  particular  objection,  because  it  might 
save  thinning  of  the  fruit  later,  but  that  is  hardly 
a  rational  position,  because  one  does  not  know 
how  many  blossoms  may  escape  the  spray  and 
whether  they  would  be  enough-  to  constitute  a 
crop.  This  spraying  ought  to  control  curl  leaf, 
except  as  it  appears  late,  and  then  should  be  hit 
with  Bordeaux  or  more  dilute  lime-sulphur. 


Watering  Olive  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor :  Permit  me  the  question :  How  to 
treat  small  olive  cuttings  in  the  sand  bed.  Is  it 
necessary  to  wet  the  sand  bed  daily  or  just  enough 
to  do  so  every  other  day ;  further,  may  the  sand 
boxes  with  small  cuttings  be  placed  in  the  sun- 
shine? I  found  no  suggestion  regarding  this  mat- 
ter in  your  esteemed  and  very  useful  book,  "The 
California  Fruits"  (page  402),  therefore,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  molest  you. — J.  G.  S.,  Lindsay. 

Keep  the  sand  visibly  moist,  but  not  too  wet, 
for  that  will  rot  the  cuttings.  Cover  with  a  lath 
or  brush  shelter  so  as  to  give  pai'tial  shade  and 
you  will  not  need  to  sprinkle  so  often.  You  must 
use  your  judgment  as  to  intervals  between  sprink- 


lings. When  the  cuttings  take  to  making  new 
growth  actively,  give  them  more  sun.  In  the  in- 
terior, however,  partial  shade  should  continue  for 
some  time ;  near  the  coast  it  can  be  dispensed 
with.  There  can  be  no  exact  rules  for  things  re- 
quiring judgment  according  to  local  conditions. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  nature  of  nitrate  of  soda?  I  have  half  an 
acre  of  strawberries  which  will  fruit  their  second 
season  this  spring,  and  half  an  acre  set  last  month. 
I  had  intended  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  them, 
but  was  talking  to  a  friend  who  told  me  it  would 
kill  my  soil.  That  the  first  year  it  would  pro- 
duce an  enormous  crop  and  the  next  year  I 
couldn't  raise  anything.  That  it  seemed  to  sap 
the  vitality  from  the  soil.  Now,  if  this  is  the  fact 
I  don't  want  to  use  it.  If  it  is  all  right,  how  much, 
and  how  should  I  use  it?  Which  would  be  bet- 
ter to  use  here :  stable  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer  ?— J.  C.  O.,  Wakefield. 

It  is  true  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  stimulant 
of  plants,  and  by  rendering  soil  fertility  immedi- 
ately available  may  seem  to  reduce  the  supply 
later,  and  yet  it  is  a  most  available  forcing  ferti- 
lizer if  used  with  great  caution,  not  over  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  evenly  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  or  a  less  amount,  of  course,  if  confined 
to  particular  areas.  If  used  in  excess  it  may 
actually  kill  the  plants.  Still  nitrate  of  soda 
is  being  used  actively  and  intelligently  by  nearly 
all  growers  of  plants  and  must  be  counted  on 
the  whole  a  valuable  agency.  If  you  can  get  stable 
manure,  nothing  is  better  as  a  complete  plant 
food.  Application  to  strawberries  must  be  made 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  rubbish  scraped  away 
and  manure  applied  and  allowed  to  stand  on 
the  surface  during  the  early  rains,  being  worked 
into  the  soil  during  the  rainy  season.  If  the  soil 
is  light,  sandy  loam,  too  much  coarse  material 
must  be  avoided.  Therefore,  well-rotted  manure 
is  important  on  such  soils  while  on  a  heavy  soil 
coarser  material  may  be  used  to  advantage  if 
applied  early  in  the  rainy  season. 

If  you  have  no  well-rotted  manure  or  if  you 
wish  to  fertilize  now,  a  complete  commercial  fer- 
tilizer will  give  best  results. 


Dwarfing  a  Fruit  Tree. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  told  that  by  pruning  the 
roots  of  a  young  tree  after  the  root  system  is 
well  started  (say  three  years  old)  that  as  a  result 
this  will  produce  a  tree  that  is  semi-dwarfed  or 
practically  a  dwarfed  fruit  tree.  Please  let  me 
know  about  this. — E.  T.,  Alameda. 

Yes;  cutting  back  the  roots  in  the  winter  and 
cutting  back  the  new  growth  in  the  summer  will 
have  a  dwarfing  effect.  The  best  way  to  get  a 
dwarfed  garden  tree  is  to  use  a  dwarfing  root. 
You  can  get  trees  on  such  roots  at  the  nurseries. 


Cutting  Back  at  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  planted  a  lot  of  one- 
year-old  cherry  trees  this  week  and  would  like 
to  know  if  I  should  cut  them  down  the  same  as 
the  apple  tree?  I  have  also  planted  a  lot  of  wal- 
nut trees.  Shall  I  cut  them  off  ?— F.  L.  C,  Grove- 
land. 

Yes  for  the  cherries  and  no  for  the  walnuts — 
althoxigh  we  have  to  admit  that  some  planters 
hold  for  cutting  back  the  walnuts  also.  If  you 
do  cut  back  the  walnuts,  let  them  have  about 
twice  the  height  of  stem  you  give  the  cherries 
and  cover  the  exposed  pith  with  wax  or  paint. 


IRRIGATING  STRAWBERRIES, 


J.  F.  Tribby,  a  farmer  in  Napa  valley,  has  been 
making  his  strawberry  plants  grow  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather,  by  bringing  a  main  pipe  from  his 
water  tank  across  the  end  of  the  bed.  To  the 
main  pipe  he  attached  laterals  which  were  per- 
forated every  few  inches  with  very  small  holes. 
The  laterals  were  trenched  in  between  the  rows 
and  covered  with  a  little  straw  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  clogged,  then  covered  with  earth  deep 
enough  to  allow  a  wheel  cultivator  to  be  used. 

The  moisture  came  to  the  surface,  but  the 
ground  did  not  bake  as  it  would  by  sprinkling. 
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Raising  Corn 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  first  of  May  will  soon  be  at  hand  and  all 
fanners  and  stockmen  who  expect  to  grow  a  crop 
of  corn  this  year  would  do  well  to  begin  to  get  the 
land  in  order.  Having  the  ground  in  proper  con- 
dition before  any  planting  is  done  is  one  of  the 
main  essentials  toward  a  successful  crop. 

Corn  land  should  be  worked  up  to  such  a  condi- 
tion so  the  surface  soil  will  be  a  fine  mulch.  When 
the  land  is  worked  up  like  this  it  is  a  great  mois- 
ture saver  and  will  go  a  long  way  in  retaining  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  through  the  long  dry  months 
when  the  crop  is  growing.  The  corn  crop  does  not 
need  a  great  deal  of  moisture  and  if  the  land  is 
well  soaked  during  the  winter,  then  put  into  good 
condition  under  a  thorough  system  of  cultivation, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  mature  the 
crop. 

Before  planting  a  good  custom  to  follow  is  to 
test  the  seed  corn  before  it  is  put  in  the  ground. 
Many  a  crop  has  been  lost  from  this  cause.  Pick 
a  few  kernels  off  each  ear,  then  take  a  box,  put 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil  in  it,  then  plant  the 
seed.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  this  seed  will 
germinate  so  that  it  will  be  easily  seen  whether 
the  corn  will  make  a  crop  or  not.  By  all  means 
plant  California-bred  seed.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  this  seed,  get  a  little  and  mix  it  with  the 
corn  you  figure  on  sowing,  then  in  a  year  or  two 
you  can  breed  your  own  seed  corn  by  making 
careful  selection  of  well  rounded-out  ears  before 
the  crop  is  harvested  in  the  fall.  Careful  selec- 
tion, and  corn  bred  on  your  own  place  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  make  better  seed  than  anything 
you  can  buy,  unless  it  is  from  a  neighbor's  field 
and  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  one's 
own. 

While  the  corn  crop  is  growing,  the  cultivator 
should  be  kept  working  amongst  it  all  the  time 
until  it  is  too  large  for  the  horses  to  go  through. 
By  doing  this,  moisture  will  be  constantly 
brought  up  on  to  the  surface,  and  if  the  land  has 
been  properly  put  in  order  before  the  seed  was 
planted,  the  fine  mulch  will  hold  the  moisture 
from  evaporating. 

Harvesting  the  Crop  for  the  Silo. — The  corn 
should  be  cut  while  the  stalks  are  still  green  but 
after  the  lower  leaves  have  begun  to  dry.  At  this 
stage  the  kernels  have  hardened  or  glazed  on  the 
outside  but  are  yet  in  a  dough  condition  in  the 
middle.  If  cut  too  green,  the  silage,  will  lack  pro- 
tein, sugar  and  other  nutritive  elements  and  will 
contain  an  excess  of  moisture,  generally  making  it 
sour.  If  too  matured,  it  will  be  dry  and  unpalat- 
able and  with  a  fibre  very  prominent.  In  this  con- 
dition it  contains  less  nutriment,  is  relished  less 
by  the  cattle  and  is  apt  to  mold,  causing  it  to  be 
greatly  damaged.  Corn  dried  out  in  the  shock 
makes  poor  silage  unless  wet  when  put  in  the 
silo. 

The  harvesting  cf  corn  for  the  silo  can  be  done 
by  hand  with  the  ordinary  corn  knife  but  the  corn 
harvester  or  binder  is  the  implement  almost  uni- 
versally used  for  this  work.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  corn  has  been  cut  with  a  sled,  equipped 
with  saw-like  knives  projecting  from  both  sides. 
This  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  a  small 
crop,  but  where  the  harvest  is  large  it  is  not  now 
used  to  any  great  extent.  Where  the  corn  falls 
down  very  badly,  as  is  often  the  ease  on  our  heavy 
valley  lands  in  California,  the  binder  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  It  not  only  saves  time  in  cut- 
ting the  crop,  but  also  binds  it  into  bundles  which 
are  easier  to  load  on  the  wagon  and  feed  into  the 
cutter  than  the  loose  corn. 

Corn  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  silo  uncut; 
this  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended  because  the 
stalks  will  not  pack  closely  and  the  resulting  air 
spaces  cause  excessive  fermentation.  The  material 
is  not  as  easily  handled  as  cut  silage  nor  is  it  as 
economical  to  feed.  The  crop  should  be  cut  up 
fine  for  best  results  and  the  entire  plant,  including 
ears,  should  be  fed  into  the  cutter.  Although 
practice  varies  greatly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  corn 
for  the  silo  should  be  cut  one-half  inch  or  even 
shorter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  corn  will 
pack  better  in  the  silo  the  shorter  it  is  cut  in- 


for  the  Silo. 

creases  the  capacity  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Cattle  like  short  silage  better  and  will  eat  it  up 

cleaner. 

From  the  cutter  the  silage  should  be  elevated 
by  a  blower  or  conveyor  and  deposited  in  a  chute 
or  automatic  distributer.  One  or  two  men  are  re- 
quired within  the  silo  while  it  is  being  filled,  to 
tramp  down  the  sides  close  to  the  wall  and  to  keep 
it  leveled  off,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of 
air  pockets  and  to  mix  the  heavier  portion  of  the 
silage  with  the  lighter.  Silage  has  a  tendency  to 
cling  to  the  side  of  the  silo  unless  well  tramped, 
and  the  heavier  particles  usually  roll  to  the  edges 
while  the  lighter  remain  near  the  discharge.  The 
automatic  distributer  greatly  simplifies  the  work 
of  filling  the  silo  and  does  away  with  much  of  the 
tramping.  The  operator  is  simply  required  to 
guide  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  the  material 
descends  with  sufficient  force  to  pack  it  nicely, 
doing  away  with  the  usual  tramping  system.  This 
automatic  distributer  has  been  at  use  in  the  silos 
of  the  Balfour-Guthrie  people  on  their  Napa  ranch 
for  several  years.  It  has  been  a  great  labor  saver 
and  can  be  seen  in  operation  any  time  the  work  of 
filling  the  silos  is  going  on. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  silo  districts 
to  fill  the  silo  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  is  keep- 
ing the  cutter  and  blower  busy  continually.  This 
is  the  only  economical  method  where  the  engine 
and  cutter  are  rented  or  hired  labor  depended 
upon.  However,  if  these  considerations  do  not 
enter  in,  there  is  no  objection  to  filling  the  silo 
gradually  so  long  as  fresh  silage  is  put  in  before 
mold  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  that  previously 
placed.  In  rapid  filling  a  day  or  two  should  be 
allowed  for  settling  and  the  silo  filled  up  a  second 
and  perhaps  a  third  time  in  order  to  utilize  all 
the  space. 

During  the  process  of  filling  the  silo,  all  doors 
above  the  height  of  the  silo  should  be  left  open 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  is  given  off.  When  the  filling  is  finally 
completed,  the  top  should  be  wet  down  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  gallon  of  water  per  square  foot  of 
surface  and  thoroughly  tramped.  This  aids 
greatly  in  compacting  the  silage  near  the  top  and 
reducing  the  depth  of  the  spoiled  material  on  the 
surface.  In  many  communities  it  is  a  practice  to 
run  in  a  quantity  of  straw  or  chaff  after  finishing 
with  the  silage  and  then  throw  a  few  handfuls  of 
oats  over  it.  Where  this  is  done  there  is  seldom 
any  loss  of  silage  worth  mentioning,  as  the  cattle 
usually  eat  the  growth  on  the  top  with  a  relish. 

Condition  of  crop,  length  of  haul  from  the  field 
to  the  silo,  size  of  silo,  method  of  harvesting  and 
the  cost  and  arrangement  of  labor  are  all  elements 
which  affect  the  cost  of  filling  the  silo.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  men  and  teams  to  be  rushed  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  order  to  get  the  work  done 
cheaply.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  work  has 
been  conducted  with  the  greatest  hurry.  The 
scheme  where  all  are  working  and  no  one  is  hin- 
dered by  the  other  is  the  most  economical.  The 
same  elements  which  determine  the  cost  of  filling 
the  silo  determine  the  total  cost  of  the  silage  with 
additional  items  including  cost  of  the  land,  cost 
of  tillage  and  interest  on  the  investment.  On 
high  priced  lands  the  cost  per  ton  will  run  up 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  sometimes  higher.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  silos  have  been  filled 
from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  ton,  although  this  is 
not  very  often  the  case. 

Silage  should  always  be  used  off  the  top  of  the 
silo.  Any  opening  in  the  bottom  admits  air,  which 
causes  the  silage  to  spoil.  Many  stockmen  com- 
mence feeding  out  of  the  silo  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pletely filled,  thus  avoiding  any  loss  whatever  on 
the  top.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  shallow  covering 
of  spoiled  silage  should  be  removed  and  thrown 
away  when  feeding  is  begun.  Silage  should  be 
fed  off  in  layers  of  at  least  two  inches  each  day 
in  order  to  prevent  formation  of  mold. 

The  surface  of  the  silage  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  level  as  possible  so  as  to  present  the 
smallest  possible  surface.  Never  throw  down  the 
chute  more  silage  than  will  be  required  immedi- 
ately. One  should  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
doors  between  the  chute  and  the  barn  closed 
whenever  not  in  actual  use.  Care  in  this  respect 
will  keep  silage  odors  from  reaching  the  barn. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

"The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb."  The  sheepmen  of' the  country  are  not 
exactly  shorn,  even  if  a  Democratic  President,  a 
Democratic  Senate  and  a  Democratic  House  are  all 
ready  for  the  shearing  of  Schedule  K  that  they 
have  so  long  waited  for.  Still,  the  clipping  is  no 
comfort,  and  alleviation  of  better  world  markets 
for  wool  is  something  for  which  the  wool  grower 
can  be  thankful  for.  Apparently  the  world  de- 
ficiency has  just  come  in  time  to  make  up  for  the 
operations  of  the  tariff  surgeons  by  putting  the 
manufacturer  in  a  position  where  he  can't  de- 
press the  price.  Anyway,  prices  are  as  good  as 
they  were  a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  the  prospective 
tariff  cutting. 

An  Eastern  trade  paper  says,  "Don't  give  any 
wool  away.  The  trade  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  a 
statistical  sense.  There  is  a  world's  shortage, 
dealers'  lofts  are  bare,  manufacturers  are  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  and  every  pound  of  the  new 
clip  will  be  wanted.  All  the  foreign  advices  are 
bullish.  At  Hobart  wool  sales  held  January  8, 
1913,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  Tasmanian 
wool  was  recorded.  A  merino  clip  brought  35% 
cents  in  the  grease  and  clips  of  comebacks  and 
crossbreds  brought  from  30  to  33  cents. 

Wrong  Thing— Wrong  Way.— But  reverting  to 
the  tariff,  the  semi-official  announcement  is  that 
the  tariff,  whatever  is  left  of  it,  is  to  be  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis  with  a  whole  lot  of  red  tape  like 
the  present  tariff.  The  wool  growers  showed  ab- 
solutely that  whatever  the  tariff  was  to  be,  high 
or  low,  it  should  be  in  fairness  to  government, 
public,  grower  and  manufacturer,  on  a  scoured 
pound  basis,  a  genuine  wool  basis.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  be  having  any  effect,  and  the  new  Con- 
gress evidently  intends  to  do  not  only  what  wool- 
men  believe  is  the  wrong  thing,  but  they  are  going 
to  do  it  in  what  is  certainly  the  wrong  way. 
Well,  it's  not  done  yet,  and  any  help  to  get  the 
tariff  on  the  right  basis,  even  with  no  more  pro- 
tection in  it,  will  be  of  value.  There  is  another 
thing  about  the  California  wool  man,  too,  that 
is  good :  while  the  range  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  State  is  in  bad  shape,  in  spite  of  the  showers 
of  the  last  week,  the  sheepmen  are  very  largely 
in  the  districts  where  the  rain  has  been  fairly  satis- 
factory. Altogether  there  is  lots  to  be  thankful 
for. 

Alfalfa  or  Barley? — Last  year  at  this  time  there 
was  also  worry.  One  stockman  we  know  was 
skurrying  around  figuring  how  much  alfalfa  hay 
he  could  afford  to  put  into  his  steers  for  the  mar- 
ket and  how  much  grain  to  go  with  it.  The  rains 
came  in  time  to  save  the  range,  but  instead  of  al- 
falfa hay  alone  it  was  to  be  grain  that  was  to  go 
to  finish  them,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  the 
grains.  Barley  is  away  down  in  comparison  with 
barley  in  the  spring  of  1912,  the  grass  is  scarce, 
alfalfa  is  high  and  grain  finishing,  if  it  would  pay 
in  1912,  would  pay  better  in  1913.  In  fact,  with 
barley  prices  as  they  are  and  even  hogs,  which 
can  get  along  nicely  on  alfalfa,  at  present  prices 
it  will  pay  better  to  feed  the  barley  to  hogs  than 
to  sell  it.  Beef  with  but  scant  natural  feed  might 
enjoy  the  barley  even  better  than  hogs. 

No  Surplus  of  Veal. — It  is  a  peculiar  coinci- 
dence that  just  as  the  traiff  club,  about  to  swat 
the  woolgrower,  is  padded  to  do  little  injury  by 
the  world's  wool  shortage,  so  the  agitation  to  pre- 
vent by  law  the  slaughter  of  calves  finds  no  calves 
being  slaughtered  in  the  country  at  large,  except 
dairy  calves  of  a  sort  that  ought  to  be  slaughtered 
for  public  welfare.  Of  course  such  a  law  prevent- 
ing the  slaughter  of  calves  would  not  pass  unless 
the  whole  of  a  legislature  got  as  foolish  as  a  lot 
of  freak  bills  indicate  many  legislators  to  be,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  stockmen  quit  slaughtering 
their  calves,  save  their  heifers,  and  stock  up  their 
ranges  all  they  can  as  soon  as  the  market  calls  for 
it,  shows  how  natural  development  surpasses 
artificial  regulation  of  business  and  production. 
While  the  craze  for  regulation  of  everything  is  on, 
it  is  a  pity  this  lesson  could  not  be  taken  more  to 
heart  (especially  in  California). 

Official  Testing. — The  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey 
Cattle  Clubs  have  both  decided  to  change  the 
rules  for  official  testing  of  cows,  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  in  making  a  yearly  test  to  test  the  milk 
for  butter  fat  only  one  day  a  month  instead  of  two 
two  days  a  month.   This  test  may  make  thp  calcu- 
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lations  of  a  year's  records  come  out  a  couple  of 
pounds  off  in  the  year,  but  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
butter  fat  in  500  or  800  pounds  is  to  small  to  have 
anything  to  do  in  showing  the  real  value  of  a  cow. 
The  lessened  expense,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  make 
more  yearly  testing  on  an  official  basis  and  add 
glory  to  the  breeds  concerned.    There  is  always 


the  argument  about  the  value  and  the  disadvant- 
ages of  yearly  tests  versus  weekly  or  monthly 
tests,  but  when  everything  is  considered  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  each  and  the 
final  certainty  that  the  more  official  testing  that 
can  be  done  and  the  higher  the  average  record 
made,  the  better. 


How  to  Get  a  Quick  Hay  Crop. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  H.  Barber  of  Livermore.] 

As  the  rains  have  come  late  and  as  there  will 
be  in  some  places  a  rush  for  whatever  hay  can  be 
had  by  spring  growth,  I  recall  some  results  se- 
cured a  decade  ago  under  my  supervision  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  which  was  then  in  operation 
near  Jackson  in  Amador  county.  These  experi- 
ments were  confined  to  hay  crops.  Grain  is  a  pro- 
duct of  no  importance  in  the  Amador  foothills, 
while  hay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  raised  in  consid- 
erable quantities  for  local  consumption,  and  sells 
readily  at  good  prices. 

The  results  obtained  in  earlier  experiments  led 
to  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  more  exten- 
sive tests  during  the  years  1902  and  1903.  These 
included  experiments  with  oats,  barley  and  wheat, 
grown  on  red.  slate  soil  and  on  decomposed 
granite,  fertilized  with  complete  fertilizers  (ni- 
tate,  potash  and  phosphates)  and  with  nitrate  of 
soda  alone.  The  results  have  not  been  previously 
published. 

Results  with  Nitrate. — By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  series  of  experiments  was  that 
in  which  nitrate  of  soda  alone  was  used  as  the 
fertilizer,  the  results  of  which  are  given  below. 
The  land  used  is  hill  land  with  more  or  less  slope ; 
the  crop  was  oat  hay  (red  oats),  commonly  grown 
in  the  district,  and  it  had  ordinary  farm  handling. 
Part  of  the  land  was  plowed  and  harrowed ;  on 
the  other  portion  the  seed  was,  cultivated  in  on 
the  stubble. 

In  1902  two  acres  of  oat  hay  on  decomposed 
granite  soil  received  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  80  lbs.  per  acre,  applied  broadcast  as  a  top 
dressing  on  March  13th.  A  check  plot  of  half  an 
acre  adjoining  was  left  without  fertilizer.  Both 
plots  had  been  sown  at  the  same  time  and  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  except  as  to  the  fer- 
tilizer. Both  were  cut  for  hay  on  June  7th.  The 
unfertilized  piece  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1905  lbs. 
hay  per  acre,  while  the  fertilized  plot  gave  5263 
lbs.  hay  per  acre.  There  was  thus  a  net  gain  of 
3358  lbs.  hay  per  acre  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrates. 

On  a  second  piece  of  oat  hay  on  similar  soil  two 
acres  were  treated  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  same 
rate  (80  lbs.  per  acre)  on  April  5th.  This  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  5227  lbs.  hay  per  acre,  while  unfer- 
tilized hay  in  the  same  field  yielded  only  1742 
lbs.  per  acre,  the  gain  from  the  application  of 
nitrate  being  in  this  case  3485  lbs.  hay  per  acre. 
Averaging  the  two  experiments,  we  have  1843  lbs. 
oat  hay  per  acre  from  the  unfertilized  land  as 
against  5245  lbs.  hay  per  acre  from  similar  land 
fertilized  with  a  spring  dressing  of  80  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  acre — a  direct  gain  of  3402  lbs.  hay 
per  acre  from  the  nitrate.  The  market  value  of 
this  increment  at  $10  per  ton  in  stack  (the  current 
price)  was  $17.01,  and  the  cost  of  the  nitrate,  in- 
cluding its  application  to  the  land,  was  $1.92  per 
acre,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $15.19  per  acre  from 
the  use  of  the  fertilizer,  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary yield  from  unfertilized  land  of  the  same 
character. 

The  Test  Repeated. — In  1902-03  the  same  pieces 
of  land  were  again  sowed  to  red  oats,  and  were 
sub-divided  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  different 
amounts  of  nitrate  per  acre,  applied  in  one  dress- 
ing and  in  two  dressings.  A  third  piece  of  decom- 
posed granite  soil,  three  acres  in  extent,  divided 
into  half-acre  and  quarter-acre  plots,  was  also 
devoted  to  this  purpose  in  order  to  extend  the 
series  of  tests.  The  results  obtained  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table  (Table  No.  I)  in 
reference  to  which  it  may  be  said  that  No.  I  rep- 
resents the  average  of  three  unfertilized  plots ; 
Nos.  2,  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  each  the  average  of  two 
plots  similarly  treated ;  while  in  the  case  of  Nos. 
3,  4,  9  and  10  there  was  only  one  plot  of  each.  The 


crop  on  the  plot  receiving  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  in 
two  applications  was  damaged  by  rabbits  so  that 
it  could  not  fairly  be  compared  with  the  others; 
it  has,  therefore,  been  left  out  of  account. 


TABLE  I  :     OAT  HAY  ON  DECOMPOSED  GRANITE  SOIL. 
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Method  of  Application. — In  these  experiments 
of  1902-03  on  granite  soil,  160  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre,  applied  in  one  dose,  gave  the  best  result 
in  increase  of  yield  over  that  of  the  unfertilized 
land.  The  crop  in  this  case  (average  of  two  plots) 
was  4682  lbs.  hay  worth  $28.09  per  acre,  as  against 
1960  lbs.  hay  worth  $11.76  per  acre  on  the  unfer- 
tilized land  (average  of  three  plots).  The  gain  in 
yield  from  the  use  of  the  nitrate  was  2722  lbs. 
hay  worth  $16.33  per  acre.  Deducting  the  cost  of 
the  nitrate,  $3.84,  this  leaves  a  profit  of  $12.49 
per  acre  on  the  fertilizer.  In  other  words,  an  out- 
lay of  $3.84  for  nitrate  of  soda  secured  a  return  of 
$16.33,  a  net  profit  of  $12.49,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  return  from  the  land,  as  shown  by  the 
yield  of  the  unfertilized  plots. 

On  red  slate  soil  three  plots  of  oat  hay,  one  un- 
fertilized, the  second  receiving  160  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  in  one  dose,  and  the  third  treated 
with  160  lbs.  nitrate  per  acre  in  two  equal  dress- 
ings, gave  the  results  set  forth  in  Table  II : 


TABLE  II:    OAT  HAY  ON  RED  SLATE  SOIL. 
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When  One  is  Better  than  Two. — As  a  rule,  two 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  recommended 
for  cereal  crops,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  in  every 
case  in  these  experiments,  both  on  the  red  soil  and 
on  the  decomposed  granite,  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  nitrate  was  greater  when  the  amount 
was  applied  all  at  once  than  when  the  same 
amount  was  divided  into  two  equal  applications, 
one  put  on  about  a  month  later  than  the  other. 
The  reason  of  this,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  weather  conditions  of  the  spring.  In 
order  that  nitrate  of  soda  may  have  its  full  effect, 
not  only  must  enough  rain  follow  close  upon  the 
application  to  dissolve  the  salt  and  carry  it  down 
into  the  soil  within  reach  of  the  feeding  roots  of 
the  crop,  but  there  must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of 
moisture  to  maintain  vigorous  growth  of  the  crop 
until  it  shall  have  time  to  take  up  the  dissolved 
nitrate  out  of  the  soil  and  make  full  use  of  it. 
Now  the  spring  of  1903  was  peculiar  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  rainfall,  and  especially  in  the 
lack  of  late  rains.  At  the  Foothill  Experiment 
Station  between  March  2d,  when  the  first  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  was  made  (the  sole  application 
on  the  plots  receiving  the  full  amount  in  one 
dose),  and  April  2d,  over  12  inches  of  rain  fell, 


and  this  was  well  distributed  throughout  the 
month,  there  being  no  less  than  seventeen  rainy 
days  out  of  the  thirty-one.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  remainder  of  April  and  the  whole  of 
May  the  total  rainfall  was  only  0.71  of  an  inch, 
made  up  chiefly  of  showers  too  light  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  crop.  The  only  good  rain 
in  this  period  (0.46  of  an  inch  on  April  9th  and 
10th)  was  immediately  followed  by  a  strong  north 
wind  which  speedily  licked  up  most  of  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  the 
early  application  of  nitrate  met  with  conditions 
very  favorable  to  its  full  utilization ;  while 
exactly  the  contrary  was  the  case  with  the  later 
dressing,  which  therefore  could  have  but  little 
effect.  The  normal  rainfall  at  the  Station  for 
April  and  May  combined  is  nearly  six  inches. 
Had  even  half  of  this  fallen  in  April  of  this  year, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  division  of  the 
nitrate  into  two  dressings  would  have  produced 
better  results. 

A  Reckoning  of  Cash  Value. — In  calculating  the 
cash  value  of  the  crop  of  1903,  $12  per  ton  has 
been  taken  as  a  fair  price  for  loose  hay  on  the 
ranch,  since  baled  hay  brought  $14  per  ton  in 
Jackson  after  harvest.  Cost  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
in  ton  lots  in  San  Francisco  was  $42  per  ton. 
Freight  to  lone  was  $3.80  per  ton,  and  cost  of 
hauling  with  own  team  and  applying  to  the  crop 
is  figured  at  $2.20  per  ton,  making  the  total  cost 
of  the  nitrate  $48  per  ton.  This  sounds  high,  but 
when  the  small  amount  required  per  acre  and  the 
large  increase  in  the  crop  resulting  from  its  use 
are  taken  into  account,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  a  good  profit  to  be  made  on  it  where  hay  brings 
good  prices. 

In  conclusion,  while  as  a  rule  one  cannot  expect 
as  good  results  in  large  scale  operations  as  are 
obtained  on  small  areas,  it  is  safe  to  say  from  these 
experiments  that  on  poor  or  partly  exhausted 
soils  the  yield  of  hay  may  be  materially  increased 
by  the  judicious  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  On  some 
soils,  and  in  time,  of  course,  on  all  soils,  other  fer- 
tilizers will  be  needed ;  but  the  first  element  of  the 
soil  to  be  exhausted  by  continuous  hay  cropping 
will  almost  always  be  the  nitrogen,  and  that  this 
element  may  be  easily  and  profitably  supplied  by 
nitrate  of  soda  is  clearly  shown  by  these  experi- 
ments made  under  ordinary  field  conditions  on 
some  ten  acres  of  common  foothill  land.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  add  that  this  conclusion  is 
directly  in  line  with  the  results  of  numerous  other 
investigations  elsewhere,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 


CHOOSING   THE   BEST   BREEDING  EWES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  lambs  from  each  ewe  should  be  carefully 
noted  so  that  when  sorting  time  comes  it  can  be 
seen  which  are  breeding  satisfactorily,  and  what 
class  of  ram  suits  them  best,  because  possibly 
some  of  the  most  promising  lambs  may  be  the  off- 
pring  of  ewes  that  would  otherwise  be  discarded. 
In  a  pure  bred  flock,  a  regular  system  of  sorting 
at  a  certain  age  cannot  be  followed  to  advantage. 
In  some  cases  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  ewe,  a  good 
breeder,  as  long  as  she  will  continue  to  breed. 
Other  ewes  which  produce  nothing  good  as  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds  may  safely  be  put  aside. 

At  the  same  time  the  breeder  should  strive  to 
keep  the  flock  from  degenerating  into  a  lot  of 
old  ewes. 

As  to  the  number  of  ewes  which  should  be 
selected  annually,  one  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. Should  the  young  ewes  be  exceptionally 
good  and  by  one  or  more  sires  of  which  you  have 
a  high  opinion,  it  will  be  wise  to  draw  for  the 
breeding  flock  more  largely  than  usual.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  yearling  ewes  are  not  to  your  lik- 
ing, it  may  be  well  to  add  none  to  the  breeding 
flock  but  dispose  of  all  the  young  ewes.  These 
matters  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
breeder,  but  all  such  details  are  of  great  import- 
ance and  whether  they  receive  the  attention  due 
or  not  means  success  or  failure. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  sound  policy  to  manage 
the  flock  so  it  will  not  deteriorate  into  a  lot  of  old 
worn-out  ewes.  With  due  care  this  can  be 
avoided.  A  well-bred,  good  young  flock  will 
always  have  a  far  higher  value  than  one  in  which 
some  of  the  ewes  have  passed  their  prime. 
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Growing  Alfalfa  Seed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  alfalfa  seed 
all  over  the  State  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been 
displayed  in  the  growing  of  it  the  past  year  or 
two. 

A  noticeable  instance  of  this  is  in  different  sec- 
tions around  Modesto  in  Stanislaus  county  during 
the  past  year  and  while  this,  like  most  other  ex- 
periments, has  failed  in  some  instances,  those  who 
hit  upon  the  proper  soil  conditions  and  cut  the 
right  crop  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  can  and  undoubtedly  will  command  the  atten- 
tion of  alfalfa  growing  in  a  good  many  districts 
of  the  State.  At  present  most  of  our  alfalfa  seed 
is  shipped  from  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties  of  this 
State,  parts  of  Nevada  and  before  the  quarantine 
was  established  from  Utah.  Arizona  also  ships 
considerable  here,  especially  into  Southern 
California. 

Near  Byron  Springs  some  has  been  grown  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  with  a  good  deal  of 
success,  as  when  a  fair  price  is  obtained  it  makes 
a  very  profitable  crop. 

Such  a  wide  variation  of  yields  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Modesto  district  it  is  hard  to  place 
any  accurate  estimate  upon  what  a  fair  average 
would  be.  These  yields  ran  from  50  pounds  to 
GOO  pounds  per  acre,  the  wide  range  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  difference  in  soils,  time  of  cutting,  time 
irrigated  and  density  of  the  stand  of  alfalfa. 

By  difference  in  soils  is  not  meant  really  such 
a  difference  in  soils  as  in  their  locations.  Some 
of  that  grown  last  year  was  on  sub-irrigated, 
sandy  soils  while  some  of  it  was  on  higher  and 
heavier  soil.  It  was  found  that  the  sub-irrigated 
land  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  higher  and 
dryer  land  and  the  following  reasons  were  given 
for  this  belief. 

On  the  sub-irrigated  land  where  the  roots  are 
furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  at  all 
times  the  crown  after  sending  out  the  stem  and 
seed  pod  would  immediately  start  another  new 
stem  thereby  taking  the  strength  from  the  seed 
pod,  leaving  both  a  small  quantity  and  poor  qual- 
ity of  seed.  This  condition  can  be  overcome  on 
higher  ground  by  keeping  the  water  off  as  long 
as  desired  and  thereby  forcing  the  strength  of  the 
plant  into  the  seed  so  that  it  fills  out  and  makes 
good  germinating  seed. 

There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  which  crop  is  the 
proper  one  to  cut  for  seed.  In  most  cases  where 
the  second  crop  was  harvested  the  seed  was 
blighted,  the  third  cutting  was  good  and  the 
fourth  cutting  was  not  matured  enough  to  ger- 
minate well.  This  was  the  experience  of  most 
everyone  although  one  exception  was  found  on  a 
ranch  owned  by  0.  Moore,  located  southwest  of 
Modesto.  Mr.  Moore  cut  the  second  crop  and 
secured  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  considers  he 
lost  at  least  half  of  it  through  rough  handling. 


Mr.  Moore  considers  that  the  moisture  conditions 
should  regulate  the  crop  to  cut  and  thinks  the 
reason  so  many  who  cut  the  second  crop  and 
failed  to  get  good  seed  had  too  much  moisture  in 
the  ground,  thereby  allowing  the  stool  to  send  up 
new  shoots  which  stopped  the  growth  of  the  seed 
before  maturing. 

The  irrigation  conditions  are  naturally  different 
on  different  soils.  Where  a  soil  holds  moisture 
well  the  one  irrigation  before  cutting  the  first  crop 
may  be  sufficient,  but  if  the  soil  naturally  dries 
out  quickly  another  wetting  after  cutting  the  first 
crop  would  be  advisable. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  proper  moisture  to 
fill  the  seed  pod,  but  be  careful  not  to  have  enough 
to  start  new  growth  before  the  seed  is  cut  for 
reasons  given  above.  The  last  named  condition 
causing  failure,  density  of  stand  is  also  an  import- 
ant factor. 

On  fields  where  a  heavy  stand  of  alfalfa 
was  growing  it  was  found  that  the  seed  was 
badly  blighted  and  poor  crops  realized,  while 
on  fields  where  the  alfalfa  was  practically  worn 
out  for  hay  crops  the  best  and  largest  crops  of 
seed  was  harvested;  therefore  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  attempt  seed  growing  on  land  where  a 
heavy  stand  is  found.  Much  loss  was  encountered 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  seed  last  year  due  to  in- 
e^perience  but  Mr.  Moore,  before  mentioned,  con- 
siders the  following  points  very  necessary. 

After  cutting  with  the  mower  do  not  gather 
with  an  ordinary  horse  rake,  but  instead,  rake  and 
put  into  shocks  with  a  pitch-fork  and  be  as  careful 
as  possible  in  handling,  that  the  small  seeds  do 
not  drop  out. 

In  hauling  to  the  stack  do  not  use  a  common 
hay  rack  with  large  cracks,  but  have  a  good  tight 
rack  or  instead,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  rack  with 
canvas.  If  this  is  not  done  a  great  deal  of  the 
seed  is  lost  in  hauling  from  the  field  to  the  stack. 
Also  be  careful  about  tramping  unnecessarily 
upon  the  load.  Last  year  the  threshing  was  done 
by  a  rancher  who  purchased  a  regular  alfalfa  seed 
thresher,  the  price  charged  was  2V£  cents  per 
pound,  no  matter  what  the  yield,  a  common  grain 
thresher  can  be  used  but  does  not  do  as  good  work. 
Besides  the  threshing,  to  be  first-class,  the  seed 
should  be  recleaned. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  figure  what  the  ultimate  re- 
turns will  be  realized  from  an  acre,  but  Mr.  Moore 
believes  he  can,  by  careful  handling,  and  by 
selecting  his  old  alfalfa  land,  produce  close  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Besides  the  seed  crop  last 
year,  three  crops  of  hay  were  cut,  one  before  and 
two  after  the  seed  cutting. 

Another  by-product  is  the  straw  or  chaff  left 
after  threshing.  This  comes  from  the  thresher  in 
the  same  form  as  alfalfa  meal,  but  a  little  coarser, 
and  makes  fine  cow  feed.  If  it  is  left  in  a  stack 
and  where  much  wind  is  prevalent  it  should  be 
put  under  cover,  otherwise  it  will  blow  away.  As 
no  co-operative  effort  was  made  to  sell  the  seed 
last  year,  it  was  bargained  off  to  local  merchants 


at  prices  of  from  10  to  12  cents,  but  this  cus- 
tom will  undoubtedly  be  discontinued  as  it  should 
bring  from  16  cents  upward  according  to  the  real 
market  value. 

In  this,  Mr.  Moore  was  an  exception  also,  as  he 
sold  his  seed  to  neighboring  ranches  disposing  of 
the  three  tons  at  16  cents  per  pound.  Even  with 
his  inexperience,  Mr.  Moore  realized  a  good  re- 
turn, as  after  paying  for  the  threshing  his  seed 
netted  him  about  $54  per  acre,  and  the  three  cut- 
tings of  hay  close  to  $30,  making  a  total  of  $84 
per  acre,  besides  the  by-product  before  mentioned. 

Tlie  cost  of  handling  was  no  more  and  perhaps 
not  as  much  as  ordinary  hay  crops  as  no  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  seed  than  to  the  hay 
crop  and  it  took  the  place  of  two  cuttings  of  hay. 
Even  with  the  high  price  of  hay  the  past  year, 
results  such  as  the  above  were  not  realized  where 
not  fed  to  stock  and  it  would  seem  that  for  those 
not  caring  for  the  dairy  business  a  new  and  valu- 
able product  may  be  produced  from  alfalfa. 

Market  conditions  should  be  good  for  a  long 
time  as  sub-irrigated  lands  or  that  badly  infested 
with  Bermuda,  Johnson  grass  or  other  weeds  will 
not  likely  be  contenders,  and  too,  cheaper  ship- 
ping facilities  will  enable  the  average  grower  to 
beat  out  the  present  shippers  on  freight  rates. 

For  the  dairyman  with  fields  of  badly  run  down 
stands  it  should  also  prove  profitable,  as  more  can 
be  realized  from  a  fair  seed  crop  than  is  at  present 
from  the  hay  crop  and  taking  the  by-product  for 
cow-feed  practically  no  loss  in  feed  would  be  felt. 
One  particularly  good  feature  is  that  if  the  seed 
market  is  glutted  or  in  bad  shape  the  crop  can  be 
cut  for  hay  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  market  will 
likely  always  stay  at  a  good  figure.  .< 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CATTLE. 


There  has  been  more  or  less  in  these  columns 
recently  regarding  tuberculosis  in  cattle  recently, 
and  the  following  may  be  of  interest: 

Until  1906  tuberculosis  was  apparently  un- 
known amongst  t lie  cattle  on  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey, from  whence  comes  the  breed  of  that  name, 
but  it  was  that  year  introduced  by  cattle  re-im- 
ported after  having  been  to  England  for  exhibi- 
tion. This  re-importation  is  now  forbidden  and 
drastic  laws  have  been  passed,  compelling  the 
slaughter  of  all  infected  cattle,  and  granting  state 
compensation.  As  a  result  the  disease  has  been 
practically  stamped  out,  and  of  the  1,346  animals 
exported  during  the  past  three  years,  all  of  which 
were  tested  with  tuberculin,  only  6  were  found 
to  be  affected. 

Accordng  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  from 
which  the  above  is  taken,  the  forms  of  human 
tuberculosis  chiefly  caused  by  bovine  tuberculosis 
(tuberculosis  glands  of  neck,  abdominal  tuber- 
culosis, and  lupus)  are  consequently  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  There  is  no  men- 
tion made  as  to  the  method  of  detecting  tubercu- 
losis on  the  Island  except  that  reference  to  the 
tuberculin  test  before  exportation. 

Some  recent  investigations  on  bovine  tuberculo- 
sis show  that  occasionally  a  cow  may  have  tuber- 
culosis in  such  a  form  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be 
emitted  in  the  milk  even  though  the  cows  to  all 
appearances  had  sound  udders.  No  tubercle 
bacilli  could  be  detected  in  the  urine. 
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BUSINESS  FARMING  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


{Continued  From  Page  385.) 

loss  from  grading  and  rot  is  expected 
in  each  ton  of  potatoes.  His  books  scent 
from  afar  a  field  when  its  yielding  power 
commences  to  fall  away,  and  the  next 
season  it  is  handled  accordingly,  by  plow- 
ing deeper,  rotating  the  crop,  or  fertiliz- 
ing. And  so  on,  down  through  every  item 
on  the  farm  is  this  systematic  watch 
maintained,  and  the  items  are  many,  for 
Mr.  Puller  is  a  diversified  farmer  in  its 
broadest  meaning.  He  has  several  hun- 
dred head  of  beef  stock;  goats,  milk  and 
angora;  two  large  apiaries,  squabs,  and 
numerous  other  irons  in  the  farming 
fire. 

Fooling  thk  Hens. — The  chicken  phase 
of  the  business  is  being  handled  in  the 
same  methodical  manner.  Whenever 
'any  money  is  expended  for  feed  or  new 
blood,  the  chickens  are  charged  with  it, 
while  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  bat- 
tened up  by  their  sale  and  eggs.  But 
to  swell  out  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 
a  bit  of  nature-faking  is  indulged  in. 
These  brethren  of  the  barnyard  are  given 
two  springs  or  laying  seasons.  It  is  done 
in  this  manner:  Immediately  after  the 
first  rains,  usually  about  November,  the 
chickens  are  carted  from  the  river  farm, 
which,  being  but  a  few  miles  from  Mon- 
terey bay,  naturally  has  a  cool  climate, 
to  the  hill  ranch  in  the  southern  part 
of  Monterey  county  where  the  air  is  much 
warmer.  Consequently  the  chickens  com- 
mence laying  very  early  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  milder  climate.  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  stop  laying,  usually  in 
June  or  July,  back  then,  they  are  hauled 
to  the  river  farm,  where  they  moult  and 
in  three  or  four  weeks  begin  laying  again. 

Other  animals,  too,  have  been  found  to 
benefit  greatly  under  change  of  climate, 
whether  it  was  from  the  cool  to  the 
warmer  clime  or  the  reverse,  just  so  there 
was  a  change.  This  is  especially  true 
of  horses.  After  a>  hard  season  when  an 
animal  is  run  down,  a  change  of  climate 
will  cause  it  to  respond  and  improve  as 
does  the  human  being  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  to  sheep,  he  has  a  rule  never  to 
keep  one  over  five  years,  but  builds  up 
the  flocks  from  the  younger  stock.  To 
enable  him  to  tell  the  age  of  a  sheep 
with  ease  and  facility,  every  animal  has 
the  year  of  its  birth  nicked  in  the  ear. 
By  this  method  it  is  very  easy  to  select 
aged  killers  from  a  large  band  without 
disturbing  and  handling  half  of  them. 
The  notches  are  put  in  the  ears  when 
they  are  lambs;  for  instance,  in  1912  two 
notches  were  cut,  this  year  three  will 
be  put  in,  and  so  on  until  the  fifth  year, 
when  instead  of  a  notch  the  point  of  the 
ear  will  be  tipped  or  lopped  off.  The 
tollowing  year,  that  is  to  say,  1916,  .one 
nick  will  be  cut  again.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  the  cycle  of  markings  works  itself 
out  every  five  years,  so  that  by  1916  all 
those  sheep  marked  with  one  notch  in 
1911  will  have  been  killed.  After  the 
same  manner  are  the  ages  of  the  cattle 
kept,  only  aluminum  tags  are  inserted 
in  the  ear  instead  of  nicks  being  cut. 
This  does  away  with  buyers  saying  that 
an  animal  is  a  "short  three-year-old"  when 
in  truth  it  is  a  "long  three-year-old,"  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be. 

Potato  Standards. — Potatoes,  too,  are 
handled  with  business  precision  and  with 
an  eye  to  market  needs.  In  the  first 
place,  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
demands  and  peculiarities  of  his  market 
and  then  caters  to  it.  Visiting  the  mar- 
ket in  person,  he  finds,  is  the  only  sure 
way  to  keep  in  touch.  San  Francisco, 
his  principal  market,  he  makes  frequently 
to  see  how  the  trade  takes  his  wares, 
hoars  their  suggestions,  listens  to  their 


comments,  good  and  bad,  then  on  his 
return  home  endeavors  to  make  practi- 
cable use  of  the  ideas  thus  gained. 

In  these  trips  one  of  the  first  things 
he  learned  was  that  appearance  counts  for 
a  great  deal  in  effecting  potato  sales.  As 
a  general  rule  potatoes  are  sold  in  second- 
hand sacks,  often  discolored  and  faded. 
Although  he  uses  second-hand  sacks, 
nevertheless,  by  carefully  going  over 
them  he  selects  out  only  the  very  clean- 
est for  his  "number  ones"  instead  of 
taking  them  as  they  come.  In  this  way 
the  poorer  grades  of  potatoes  get  the 
dirty  sacks  and  not  the  best  grade.  To 
further  attract  attention  to  his  potatoes, 
he  takes  the  common  sack  twine,  dyes  it 
black,  and  sews  the  sacks  with  that.  It 
was  ten  years  ago  that  he  decided  on  the 
Mack  string  effect,  for  he  realized  that  it 
would  make  his  product  distinctive  and 
cause  them,  when  lined  up  before  the 
doors  of  a  commission  house  or  grocery 
store,  to  stand  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  other  stacks.  And  it  did  •  his 
sales  have  been  helped  wonderfully;  buy- 
ers will  see  the  clean  sack  sewed  with 
the  black  string  and  their  curiosity  is 
aroused.  They  will  make  the  first  pur- 
chase as  an  experiment,  and  after  that 
they  do  not  forget  the  black  string  brand. 

To  maintain  the  standard  of  the  black 
string  brand  requires  careful  handling. 
When  the  potatoes  are  dug  they  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  long  on  the  ground 
tor  the  sun  to  discolor  and  burn,  but 
they  are  quickly  piled  and  allowed  to 
cure  from  four  to  five  weeks.  This  is 
done  by  covering  the  piles  with  a  six- 
inch  layer  of  clean  white  straw,  and  the 
potatoes  then  go  into  a  sweat.  For  this 
purpose  straw  makes  the  best  covering 
as  it  permits  the  air  to  blow  in  but  shuts 
out  all  light.  By  thus  curing  the  pota- 
toes in  a  pile,  all  those  that  have  been 
bruised  will  rot  while  undergoing  the 
sweat  and  will  not  get  into  the  sacks  for 
some  future  consumer  to  complain  about. 
— and  rightly,  too.  Where  potatoes  are 
sacked  immediately  after  digging,  there 
will  always  be  a  few  that  will  rot;  be- 
sides, there  is  more  danger  of  them  dis- 
coloring before  they  are  cured,  because 
potatoes  in  sacks  are  usually  not  pro- 
tected from  the  light  as  are  those  in 
piles.  Too  much  dependence  is  placed 
on  the  sacking  alone  to  keep  out  the  light, 
while  the  piled  potatoes  are  covered  com- 
pactly. 

Grading  Mktiiods. — After  the  potatoes 
have  cured,  those  that  have  been  sold  for 
immediate  delivery  are  carefully  graded 
out  in  the  fields,  but  the  rest  are  sacked 
and  hauled  to  the  railroad  warehouses 
and  held  until  the  trend  of  the  market 
can  be  told;  then  they  are  graded  to  suit 
the  market.  Some  years  the  grading  has 
to  be  better  than  in  others.  For  instance, 
in  1911-12,  when  the  demand  for  potatoes 
was  especially  strong,  the  grading  was 
not  as  close  as  it  has  been  this  last  sea- 
son. The  rule  is,  the  cheaper  potatoes 
are,  the  better  they  have  to  be  graded. 
But  always  must  a  standard  for  smooth- 
ness be  maintained,  while  the  size  fluc- 
tuates. The  standard  potato  as  laid  down 
by  the  demands  of  the  fashionable  clubs, 
cafes,  and  hotels  in  San  Francisco,  such 
as  the  Bohemian,  the  Family  and  the 
Pacific  Union  or  the  St.  Francis,  Palace 
and  Fairmont  hotels,  is  a  bakiug  potato. 
It  must  be  smooth,  semi-round,  and  about 
five  inches  long,  one  that  will  grace  a 
plate  when  the  handiwork  of  the  high- 
priced  chefs  is  placed  alongside  it.  A 
potato,  on  account  of  its  size,  that  has 
to  be  cut  is  not  wanted;  a  scarred,  blunt 
end  looks  not  half  so  appetizing  when 
set  before  the  diner  as  the  article  in 
its  entirety  with  unbroken  skin.  A  high- 
class  smaller  potato  can  also  be  used. 
Two  of  these  are  served  on  a  plate;  some 
stewards  prefer  two  smaller  potatoes  to 
one  large  one;  it  presents  a  more  bal- 
anced   appearance    on   the    plate.  And 
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HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "flat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 
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do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 
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where  one  baked  potato  costs  from  10  to 
20  cents,  it  fills,  of  necessity,  an  esthetic 
as  well  as  a  gastronomical  void. 

Even  the  potatoes  used  for  facing  a 
sack  are  not  overly  large,  never  more 
than  seven  or  eight  inches  at  the  most. 
And  when  sacks  are  being  filled.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler finds  ii  to  his  advantage  to  always 
"be  on  the  job,"  as  there  is  likelihood 
of  other  than  "number  ones"  getting  into 
a  sack,  and  it  would  take  but  few  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
hired  men  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the 
black  string  brand.  And  after  an  article, 
whether  potatoes  or  apples,  gets  a  black 
eye  with  the  trade,  no  amount  of  ex- 
cuses, promises  and  pleadings  will  right 
the  matter.  There  is  a  saying  which  is 
rather  apropos  of  the  subject  at  hand: 
"You  get  one  chance,  and  only  one,  to 
fool  the  wise  buyer."  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  buyers  that  they  are  always  expecting 
to  be  cheated  and  are  disappointed  when 
not  and  will  continue  buying  until  they 
are;  so  as  long  as  the  farmer  can  keep 
them  thus  happily  disappointed,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  all  concerned- 


HINTS  ON  SOIL  BLASTING. 

A  method  of  preparing  holes  for  dyna- 
miting that  will  save  probably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  present  expense  of  blast- 
ing to  tree  planters  is  used  by  the  Nato- 
mas  company  in  their  extensive  plantings 
in  Sacramento  county.  The  apparatus  is 
simple,  can  be  made  at  any  blacksmith's 
and  the  idea  is  free  to  all. 

The  value  of  blasting  for  tree  planting 
is  universally  admitted  where  the  subsoil 
is  packed.  The  cost  of  dynamite  is  small, 
but  the  cost  of  boring  the  holes  to  get 
the  dynamite  where  it  is  wanted  is  often 
large,  for  the  soil  that  needs  dynamiting 
is  hard  to  get  into.  The  ordinary  soil 
auger  with  a  diameter  of  about  three 
inches  is  slow  work.  The  driving  of  an 
iron  bar  down  is  very  easy  and  quick,  but 
the  trouble  has  been  in  getting  it  up 
again.  This  is  simply  a  means  of  get- 
ting it  up  in  about  three  seconds. 

The  bar  to  be  used  should  be  six-sided, 
for  a  round  bar  binds  in  the  hole.  At  the 
top  is  an  iron  cap  which  gives  it  there 
about  an  inch  more  thickness. 

The  other  apparatus  is  an  iron  wheel 
weighing  about  20  pounds.  It  may  be  a 
pulley  wheel,  the  wheel  of  an  old  car. 
or  anything  else.  Holes  are  bored  on 
two  sides  of  the  wheel  close  to  the  edge 
and  chains  or  ropes  attached  thereto,  so 
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when  two  people  would  jerk  suddenly, 
one  on  each  rope,  the  wheel  would  be 
thrown  up  from  the  ground,  just  as  a 
man  attending  lodge  for  the  first  time 
might  be  tossed  in  the  blanket.  The 
wheel  used  in  this  way  is  used  as  a 
hammer  to  drive  the  bar  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  hole  in  the  center  is  large  enough 
for  the  bar  to  pass  through,  but  smaller 
than  the  cap  on  top.  It  is  put  just 
where  the  hole  is  to  be  blasted  and  the 
bar  driven  down  as  far  as  it  is  wanted; 
then  the  wheel  is  given  a  couple  of  losses 
and  the  bar  is  pulled  up  easily.  The 
whole  thing  can  be  done  in  about  three 
minutes  or  less,  even  in  pretty  hard 
ground.  The  holes  blasted  by  the  Nato- 
mas  people  are  said  by  them  to  cost 
about  11  cents  each,  powder  and  all,  as 
against  30  cents  for  ordinary  blasting 
and  a  couple  of  dollars  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  ground. 


NATURAL  DRAINAGE  FOR 
NATURAL  WATER. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  answer 
a  question  concerning  the  law  of  drain- 
age in  California?  I  have  a  20-acre  lot  of 
irrigated  land,  which  drains  into  a  big 
slough,  and  so  does  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Since  the  Butte  canal  has  fur- 
nished the  water  to  irrigate,  the  waste 
water  also  goes  in  the  same  way  as  the 
natural  drainage.  Hut  about  three  miles 
below  the  slough  ends  and  pours  the 
water  over  flat  level  land,  and  here  the 
trouble  commences.  The  lower  land  own- 
ers are  planning  to  make  a  big  cut  out 
with  big  expense  and  claim  the  right  to 
tax  us  for  our  share  of  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing their  land;  otherwise  they  say  we 
would  be  shut  out  of  the  drainage  for 
the  summer  water  that  comes  from  the 
irrigation,  but  they  will  agree  to  let  the 
rainwater  pass.  Now,  what  I  would  like 
to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  law  in 
California  that  makes  an  exception  of 
any  kind  of  water  you  pass  into  the  drain- 
age, rainwater  or  any  other  water,  as 
long  as  it's  your  natural  drain  for  the 
land  you  own?  BOMCBOTE. 

Gridley. 

ANSWER   BY    A.    K.    <  1IAM1I.KK.    l'UOl'KSSOR  OF 
IRRIGATION  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  California  statutes  providing  for 
drainage  districts  aim  to  include  within 
each  district  all  lands  "susceptible  of  one 
general  mode  of  drainage  by  the  same 
system  of  works."  The  statutes  make 
no  reference  to  the  source  or  origin  (nat- 
ural or  artificial)  of  the  water  which 
must  be  drained. 

Under  recognized  principles  of  general 
law  in  this  State,  an  upper  land  owner 
may  make  use  of  the  natural  channels 
for  the  drainage  of  storm  waters  accumu- 
lated upon  his  lands,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  artificially  increase  the  amount  of 
water  so  drained.  It  is  believed  that 
the  waste  water  from  an  irrigated  field 
would  be  considered  an  artificial  incre- 
ment, and  that  the  upper  owner  could 
be  restrained  by  a  lower  owner  whose 
lands  were  injured  by  the  waste  water- 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


THAT  ALFALFA  LEVEL. 

In  last  week's  issue,  in  the  excellent 
article  by  F.  W.  Kerns  on  la\  ing  out  land 
for  alfalfa,  there  was  a  little  confusion 
in  the  text  describing  the  use  of  the  level- 
ing triangle.  Near  the  middle  of  the  first 
column  there  was  an  omission  which 
made  the  instructions  unintelligible.  We 
give  the  correct  text  with  connecting 
words  as  follows: 

"Raise  or  lower  one  end  of  DE  by 
means  of  the  thumb-nut  until  the  bubble 
is  in  the  center.  Then  reverse  fhe  tri- 
angle end  for  end  on  the  pegs:  if  the 
bubble  remains  in  the  center,  the  adjust- 
ment to  complete,"  etc. 


FOR  A  GENERAL 
SUMMER  and  WINTER, 
SPRAY  USE 

YEL-I 


Yel-Ros  Will 
kill  the 
thrips  in  the  bud 
better  than  any 
other  spray. 


It  is  the  best  spray  for  general 
use  on  the  market.  When  you 
buy  any  brand  of 

Universal 
Orchard  Spray 

You  are  getting  a  preparation  made  by  experts  especially  for 
its  individual  purpose.  The  manager  of  our  insecticide  depart- 
ment was  formerly  entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  entomologists  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  also  highly  recommend  our  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  and  Distillate  Oil  Emulsion.  They  are  without 
a  rival  for  their  particular  purpose. 

Send  25  cents  today  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar. 
It  tells  just  what  to  do  for  all  insect  and  fungus  troubles 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.    It  is   worth  many  times  its  cost. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


350  California  Street 


San  Franciico,  Cal. 


Jackson  Direct  Connected 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

EMBODY  ALL  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 


I  in-  In  the  r.  >iii(  of  yenra  of  special- 
ization. iIi-nIkiiIuk  nml  tcntluK  along 
Scientific  linen. 

The  "11)12"  Jaeknon  IlnlancInK  Device 
Ih  n  vnlunhle  fi'iitnre  Mhlch  operates 
iiiitanuiliciilly  ii  ml  pcrmltn  the  pump  to 
he  run  with  practically  no  attention. 


Patented. 

Jnck«on  "1B12"  Direct  Connected  Tump. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47,  which  describes  all  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.        Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS  AND  RAKES 


CHAIN  OR  GEAR  DRIVE  8,  !»,  10.  and  12-ft.  sizes. 

4%.  5,  6,  and  7-ft.  Sizes.  Heavy  Mountain  Wheels. 

The    lightest    and    easiest    running         Double  Coil  Teeth, 
mower  made.  A    rake    with    more  improvements 

Better  now  than  ever.  than  any  other. 

You  can  depend  on  us  for  repairs  when  you  need  them. 

SOLD  BY 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Looks  as  if  There  Might  be  an 
Accident. 


To  the  Editor:  My  respects  to  Mr. 
Pillsbury  and  thanks  for  his  intimad'fig 
that  I  am  narrow  minded.  Perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  I  had  better 
admit  .the  statement  aud  as  a  ground 
for  it,  say  that  our  environments  have 
been  different.  I  was  born  upon  a  farm, 
have  lived  apon  a  farm  all  my  life,  and 
sinee  the  age  of  17  have  done  all  kinds 
of  farm  work,  from  driving  scraper  team, 
pruning  vines  and  trees,  running  a  har- 
vester, packing  shed,  gas  engine,  etc.  In 
Fuet,  my  experience  on  the  farm  has  been 
petual  experience,  while  yours,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  has  been  of  the  news- 
paper variety  which  in  the  opinion  of 
most  actual  farmers  is  nine-tenths  hot 
air-  Therefore,  while  I  am  trying  to  pro- 
tect myself  and  neighbors,  you,  acting 
upon  a  salary  from  the  State,  are  trying 
to  spend  other  people's  money  for  them. 


It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  2.5  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  S2IX)  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


J26-326-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Mnln  SI.,  l.os  Ansrl™,  Cal. 


When  you  say  in  your  article  that  "A 
right  of  review  by  a  court  of  justice 
as  to  the  facts  in  any  controversy  over 
compensation  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  justice  to  the  hurt  man,  etc," 
you  are  in  effect  saying  that  all  courts 
of  justice  are  dishonest  and  that  the 
three  members  of  the  Liability  Accident 
Board  are  the  only  Simon  Pure  in  the 
State. 

You  say  that  your  method  is  a  states- 
manlike way  of  handling  these  matters. 
I  suppose  you  base  this  on  the  hope  that 
your  talk  of  a  dollar  rate,  that  in 
trial  it  makes  good.  If,  however,  your 
luncK  because  of  the  low  rate  to  be  used, 
in  trying  to  get  us  into  your  plan,  be- 
come as  in  the  State  of  Washington,  bank- 
rupt and  where  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
are  standing  around  waiting  for  the 
State  funds  to  make  good,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  where  the  rates  have 
been  raisefl  many  times  from  the  low 
ones  first  offered;  or  as  in  England  where 
the  farmeis  are  now  passing  resolutions 
denouncing  compulsory  insurance,  I  say 
if  it  proves  out  like  these  will  you  be 
a  statesman  or  just  a  plain  false  alarm? 
There  has  been  no  hubbub  in  the  United 
States  uecause  nearly  all  of  them  have 
exempted  the  farmer. 

Your  answer  to  the  point  I  made  that 
you  were  trying  to  free  yourself  from 
responsibility  while  trying  to  cinch  other 
people  is  just  the  one  I  wanted  you  to 
make.  Our  stand  for  the  farmers  is 
different.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
be  responsible  for  our  misdeeds  and  mis- 
takes, but  do  not  wish  to  stand  for  the 
other  fellows.  You  are  only  willing  to 
stand  for  your  misdeeds  but  want  the 
law  tor.  exempt  you  from  your  mistakes, 
while  those  dependent  upon  the  dead  and 
the  injured  themselves,  stand  around 
without  compensation,  while  the  State 
collects  enough  to  cover  your  mistakes. 
Mr,  Pillsbury,  you  remind  me  of  the  Jew 
in  that  old  story  of  Senator  Perkins. 
A  man  wanted  a  coat  Trying  one  on  in 
the  store  of  the  Jew  he  ran  out  the  door 
without  paying  for  the  coat.  The  Jew 
gave  chase  yelling  stop  thief.  An  officer 
joined  iu  the  chase  firing  at  the  fugitive. 
The  Jew,  fearing  his  coat  will  be  hurt, 
changes  his  cry  to,  "shoot  him  in  the 
pants,  the  coat  is  mine."  Today  when 
the  farmers  wish  to  get  out  from  under 
the  injustice  you  and  others  are  trying 
to  pile  upon  him,  it  is  stop  thief,  but 
when  it  may  possibly  hit  you,  why  the 
coat  is  yours. 

Now  Mr.  Pillsbury,  I  would  not  have 
used  some  of  the  expressions  I  have  used 
bad  you  not  taken  the  privilege  to  read 
between  the  lines  and  state  that  you  as- 
sumed that  I  as  representing  the  farm- 
ers, wished  to  send  the  injured  to  the 
poorhouse.  A  statement  I  never  made  or 
suggested.  In  fact  you  well  know  that 
in  my  personal  letter  to  you  of  Feb.  25 
I  stated  to  you  that  "I  was  perfectly 
willing  that  society  in  general  should  pay 
lor  these  injuries,  with  a  graduated  scale 
by  which  possibly  labor  should  pay  its 
part."  Do  you,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  think  that 
in  a  thousand  years  you  can  convince 
any  right  minded  person,  that  if  a  farmer 
furnishing  his  farm  which  according  to 
you,  as  I  recollect  it,  has  a  rental  value 
of  some  $800.00  odd  dollars,  and  his  labor 
and  experience  which  would  have  an  av- 
erage value  of  not  to  exceed  $500.00  per 
year,  or  a  total  average  value  of  not  to 
exceed  $4.00  per  day,  covering  experi- 
ence, investment  and  labor;  if,  as  I  say 
this  farmer  living  and  working  on  this 
basis  goes  to  town  and  hires  a  brick 
mason,  who  furnishes  a  trowel,  level  and 
his  experience  and  whose  wages  are  $7.00 


per  day,  and  this  man  by  his  own  care- 
lessness gets  hurt  that  the  fanner  get- 
ting the  $4.00  per  day  should  pay  it  all, 
even  if  it  took  the  last  dollar  he  hacl  to 
feed  his  family  with,  while  the  mason 
lives  a  life  of  ease  on  his  65  per  cent  o£ 
M3  wages. 

In  rerarJ  to  the  fear  you  express  thai 
no  one  can  be  i0tt»4  to  take  your  place 
upon  the  Commission,  i  Relieve,  Mr.  Pills- 
bury. that  there  will  be  just  as  many 
ready  to  take  your  place  at  3600.00  per 
year  with  expenses  as  there  will  be  to 
take  the  farmers  place  if  you  and  other 
classes  keep  piling  discriminatory  laws 
upon  them. 

I  personally  know  of  many  places  that 
have  either  been  sold  or  rented  to  the 
Japs,  since  the  passage  of  the  Roseberry 
law.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  never 
heard  stronger  language  used  by  anyone 
than  that  used  by  the  many  leading  grow- 
ers in  meeting  assembled  in  Sacramento 
and  other  places  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  And  if  the  attemps  to  cinch  the 
farmers  are  kept  up,  of  which  your  law 
is  not  the  only  one,  you  and  rhe  people 
behind  you  will  get  yours  from  the  90,000 
farmers  and  their  families  in  this  State. 

Geo.  W.  Ashley. 
Chairman  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  T.  G.  G. 

Assn's  Legislative  Co. 
Members  of  State  Fruit  Growers  Liabil- 
ity Legislative  Co. 


TREES 

Oar  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  beat 
ehat  care  can  produce.  There  la  already 
n  shortage  In  many  of  the  beat  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  la  still  complete. 
Write  as  ion  concerning  your  want* 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIP8 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  beat 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully nsed  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc 

Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Fenn's  Post  Hole  Augers 


The  wise  man  won't 
waste  time  and  money 
using  old  tools  and 
methods. 

Fenn's  augers  are 
guaranteed  to  make 
post  holes  faster  and 
easier  than  any  other 
tool;  your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied. 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write 

B\\h-ME\DELS0\ 
COMPANY,  DePt.«P" 

Monacnock  ffldg.      Hlgglns  sidg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   Los  Angelas,  Cal. 
Factor!  Deoresentalltes 


Bargains 
in  Trees 

To  close  cut,  we  offer  the 
following  at  very  low  prices. 
Stock  in  good  dormant  condi- 
tion.   Prices  f.o.b.  Monrovia. 

APPLES 

1  and  2  yrs.,  4-6  ft.  $12,  3-4  ft. 
$9  per  100. 

"Winesap,  Delicate  (same  as 
Stark's),  Rome  Beauty,  Belle- 
flower,  Gravenstein,  Banana, 
Pearmain,  Jonathan,  Mam.  Bk. 
Twig,  York  Imperial,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, and  others. 

CHERRIES 

4-6  ft.  $15,  3-4  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Morello,  Bk.  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  May  Duke,  Rich- 
mond. Montmorency. 

FIGS 

4-6  ft.  $15,  3-4  ft.  $12  per  100. 

(Tips  slightly  frosted.) 
Calimyrna,  Capri,  Bk.  Bruns- 
wick. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES 

4-6  ft.  $18,  3-4  ft.  $15. 

Sugar,  Gillets  Imperial,  Dam- 
son, First. 

GRAPES 

No.  1  $16,  No.  2  $10  per  1000. 

Cornichon,  Golden  Chasslelas, 
Muscat,  Niagara,  Concord. 

WALNUTS 

Placentia  Grafted,  extra  large, 
8-10  ft.,  $1.25. 

"When  ordering,  please  mention 
this  adv.  to  secure  prices. 

Pioneer  Nir  scry 

Dept.  R.      MONROVIA,  CAL. 


1000%  Returns  From 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 
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Olives  in  California. 


[By  F.  T.  Bioletti,  in  Circular  86  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley-] 

Uses. — The  Most  profitable  use  of  the 
olive  is  the  making  of  ripe  pickles.  Our 
green  pickles,  at  present,  do  not  compete 
successfully  with  those  imported  from 
Spain.  Oil  is  made  from  fruit  too  small 
for  pickling,  and  from  that  damaged  by 
frost.  It  is  profitable  as  a  by-product  of 
the  pickling  industry. 

Climate. — The  olive  requires  a  warmer 
winter  than  the  grape  and  a  dryer  sum- 
mer than  the  orange.  In  California  the 
olive  region  coincides  very  closely  with 
that  of  ihe  raisin  Muscat.  A  temperature 
of  143F.  is  the  lowest  that  most  varieties 
can  stand,  even  when  most  dormant.  The 
cool  and  foggy  summers  of  the  coast  re- 
gion are  unfavorable. 

Soil.— Any  soil  that  is  well  drained 
and  not  too  shallow  will  support  the  olive. 
It  gives  the  best  results  in  moderately 
rich,  light  soils,  where  the  roots  can 
penetrate  deeply.  Very  heavy  or  un 
drained  soils  are  unsuitable.  Abundant 
lime  is  favorable. 

Propagation. — Young  trees  for  planting 
may  be  started  from  seed  or  from  cut- 
tings taken  from  any  part  of  the  tree. 
The  sprouting  of  the  seeds,  which  is  dif- 
ficult, may  be  facilitated  by  soaking  for 
several  hours  in  a  10%  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  or  by  slightly  crushing  the  shell. 
Seedlings  are  grafted  in  the  nursery  when 
one  or  two  years  old,  and  are  ready  for 
transplanting  the  following  year. 

Most  nurserymen's  trees  are  raised  from 
"tips"  or  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
branches.  These  are  cut  in  the  spring, 
about  five  inches  long,  all  the  leaves,  ex- 
cept the  top  two  or  three,  removed,  and 
then  be  rooted  in  sandy  loam  under  glass, 
cuttings  of  any  size  or  age  can  be  root- 
ed directly  in  the  nursery,  but  are  diffi- 
cult to  start  if  of  smaller  diameter  than 
%  inch. 

Grafting. — Young  seedlings  are  grafted 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Scions  of 
two-year-old  wood  are  used.  Cleft,  side, 
or  tongue  grafting  will  succeed.  The 
grafts  are  tied  with  raffia,  well  waxed, 
and  covered  with  soil.  Larger  seedlings 
may  be  twig-budded  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Old  trees  may  be 
crown  grafted  in  the  branches,  or  twig- 
buddod  in  sprouts  produced  by  cutting 
off  the  branches  the  year  previous.  Graft- 
ing should  be  done  just  before  the  start- 
ing of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  budding  a 
little  later. 

Care  of  Orchards. — The  olive  requires 
the  same  cultural  treatment  as  other  fruit 
trees  in  California.  The  soil  should  be 
plowed  as  deeply  as  possible  before  plant- 
ing. Hardpan  soil  can  sometimes  be  made 
su'table  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  and  sufficient  water  are 
necessary.  Irrigations  are  preferably  few 
and  copious. 

Pruning. — During  the  first  five  or  six 
years,  the  sole  object  of  pruning  is  to 
direct  the  growth  of  the  plant  into  bu'ld- 
ing  up  a  "skeleton"  of  proper  form.  This 
should  consist  of  a  single,  straight  clean 
trunk,  two  or  three  feet  high,  bearing  on 
the  top  five  or  six  main  branches,  sym- 
metrically placed.  Every  shoot  or  branch 
which  is  not  needed  permanently  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  large  wounds. 
Twigs  are  left  on  the  trunk  only  so  long 
as  they  are  needed  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun. 

In  pruning  bearing  trees,  the  branches 
are  first  thinned  sufficiently  to  allow  light 
to  enter  and  promote  annual  growth  in 
all  parts.  The  annual  growth  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  then  cut  back  about  one- 
half,  a  little  more  with  weak  trees,  and 
a  little  less  with  strong.  Without  prun- 
ing, the  crop  is  small  and  poor.  With 


irregular  pruning,  the  crop  is  irregular. 
New  growth  is  necessary  each  year  for 
annual  crops-  Pruning  is  the  only  meth- 
ed  of  "thinning"  and  is  essential  for 
large  fruit. 

Harvesting. — The  crops  of  profitable  or- 
chards vary  from  one-half  to  four  tons 
per  acre.  Large  olives  intended  for  pick- 
ling are  gathered  carefully  by  hand  into 
padded  baskets  or  bags,  hung  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  pickers,  and  hauled  to 
the  factory  in  barrels  containing  water. 
The  cost  varies  considerably  with  the  size 
of  the  olives  and  of  the  crop,  and  aver- 
ages about  $15  per  ton. 

Oil  olives  are  preferably  gathered  in 
the  same  way,  but  are  often  shaken  and 
raked  off  the  tree  and  collected  in  sheets 
spread  on  the  ground.  Unless  the  olives 
can  be  worked  immediately,  this  method 
gives  inferior  oil. 

Diseases. — The  only  serious  disease  in- 
fecting the  olive  in  California  is  the  olive 
knot,  which  does  much  harm  only  to 
young  trees,  or  to  trees  in  over-irrigated 
soil.  Some  varieties  are  affected  by  some 
little-understood  fruit  rots,  which  some- 
times cause  loss  locally.  Black  scale  is 
very  troublesome  in  foggy  coast  regions. 
In  the  interior  it  gives  little  trouble. 

Varieties. — Only  olives  large  enough  for 
pickles  are  profitable.  The  size  of  the 
fruit  depends  on  the  variety,  the  location, 
the  soil,  and  on  the  methods  of  pruning, 
cultivation,  and  irrigation  employed- 

Mission. — The  principal  and  standard 
variety  of  California.  The  fruit  is  large, 
firm,  of  typical  olive  shape  and  deeply 
colored  when  ripe.  It  ripens  late  in  No- 
vember in  the  earliest,  but  not  until  Feb- 
ruary in  the  later  localities.  The  tree 
is  vigorous  and  bears  well  in  most  locali- 
ties. There  is  much  variation  in  Mission 
trees  and  it  is  important  that  stock  for 
propagation  should  be  taken  only  from 
trees  of  known  good  performance.  It  is 
preferred  by  the  pickle  manufacturers  be- 
cause their  methods  are  adapted  to  this 
variety.  Its  main  defect  is  its  late  and 
irregular  ripening  which  exposes  it  to 
injury  from  frost  in  most  localities  and 
necessitates  several  pickings. 

Sevillano. — The  variety  from  which  the 
largest  "Queen"  olives  of  Spain  are  made. 
When  ripe,  it  makes  excellent  black 
pickles.  It  resembles  the  Mission  in 
shape,  color  and  flavor,  and  differs  from 
it  in  its  larger  fruit  and  narrower  leaves. 
It  has  not  been  widely  tested,  but  bears 
well  in  some  places,  and  the  fruit  brings 
a  large  price.  It  ripens  early,  but  is 
said  to  be  sensitive  to  frost. 

Manzanillo. — This  variety  has  been 
planted  extensively.  The  fruit  is  a  little 
larger  than  that  of  the  Mission  and  deep- 
ly colored.  Its  short  apple  shape  is  con- 
sidered undesirable,  but  the  quality  of 
the  ripe  pickles  is  unexcelled.  Its  chief 
merit  is  that  it  ripens  early.  It  bears 
well  in  favorable  locations,  but  fails  in 
others.  It  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  soft 
rot  in  the  hotter  localities. 

Ascolano. — This  variety  has  very  large 
fruit,  exceeding  even  the  Sevillano.  It 
has  been  planted  in  small  quantities  in 
several  localities  and  is  everywhere  re- 
ported as  a  good  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  French  prune. 
It  contains  very  little  bitterness  or  color 
and  requires  special  care  in  pickling. 
Some  large  plantings  of  this  variety  have 
been  made  lately. 

Other  varieties  producing  large  fruit, 
but  little  tested,  are  Obliza,  Macrocarpa, 
Picholine  (true).  Others  sometimes  large 
enough  for  pickling  are  Columbella,  Re- 
galis,  Gordal,  Atro-rubens,  Verdale,  Santa 
Caterina.  The  "Redding  Picholine"  is  a 
small  seedling,  largely  planted  by  mis- 
take, but  worthless  except  as  a  grafting 
stock- 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


p  ANIMAL  Mat>. 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


WILLSQN 


WILLSON'S  WONDER 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

A  few  hundred  trees  yet  unsold.  Good 
time  yet  for  planting.  Get  In  before  too 
Inte. 

ALSO   GENUINE  FRANQ.UETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 


A  few  hundred  left  of  3  to  4  ft.,  2  to  3  ft. 
and  1  to  2  ft.,  at  attractive  prices. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 

Telephone  17-J. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARE  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figi  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
C  ampin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Kifl  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  grow 
a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS — 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.         P.  O.  Box  «15, 
Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.         Fresno,  CaL 
The  Reliable  Three. 
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If  more  than  one  variety  is  planted, 
they  should  be  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  harvested  separately.  The  utility 
of  cross-pollination  is  probable,  but  not 
demonstrated.  Bette'r  bearing  has  been 
noted  following  the  introduction  of  an 
apiary  into  the  orchard. 

PICKLING. 

The  pickling  of  olives  involves  three 
steps:  1.  Treatment  with  lye  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  and  bitterness.  2.  Re- 
peated soaking  in  water  to  remove  the 
excess  of  lye.  3.  Salting  by  soaking  in 
brines  of  gradually  increasing  strengths. 

(1 )  Neutralization.  Soak  the  olives  for 
12  hours  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 1 '/.'  pounds  of  caustic  potash  in  12 
gallons  of  water.  Very  bitter  olives  may 
require  a  second  treatment  with  fresh 
lye  (some  Mission,  Manzanillo,  Sevilla- 
no) ;  sweeter  olives  may  require  a  weaker 
lye  (Ascolano,  Columbella).  With  soft 
olives,  1%  pounds  of  salt  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  lye.  The  olives  should  be 
kept  submerged  by  means  of  a  floating 
cover  and  the  lye  drawn  from  the  bottom 
and  poured  over  the  top  of  two  or  three 
times  to  insure  equal  treatment. 

(2)  Soaking.  When  by  examination  of 
the  color  of  the  flesh  of  the  olives,  it  is 
found  that  the  lye  has  penetrated  nearly 
to  the  pit,  they  should  be  removed  to 
pure  water.  This  water  is  renewed  at 
least  once  a  day  until  the  lye  is  re- 
moved, which  requires  two  or  three  days. 
With  soft  olives,  a  brine  containing  about 
2  pounds  of  salt  to  12  gallons  of  water 
should  be  used  for  removing  the  lye. 

(3)  Salting.  When  the  lye  and  most 
of  the  bitterness  have  been  removed,  the 
olives  should  be  placed  in  stronger  brine. 
If  the  olives  are  to  be  canned  or  bottled, 
a  brine  containing  about  5  pounds  of 
salt  to  12  gallons  of  water  is  sufficiently 
strong.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  bar- 
rels, 10  or  12  pounds  of  salt  will  be  need- 
ed. The  olives  must  be  prepared  for  the 
strong  brine  gradually  by  being  placed 
in  new  brines  every  three  to  four  days. 
Each  brine  should  be  about  2%  stronger 
than  the  last. 

Precautions. — Strong  lye  tends  to  soften 
the  fruit.  A  second  treatment,  in  weak 
lye  is  better  for  bitter  olives  than  a 
strong  lye.  Salt  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
the  fruit  and  can  be  used  to  counteract 
the  softening  effect  of  the  lye  with  very 
ripe  olives.  Strong  brine  will  shrink  and 
shrivel  the  olives  unless  they  are  prepared 
for  it  by  solutions  of  gradually  increas- 
ing strengths- 
Color. — With  ripe  pickles,  the  object  is 
to  have  the  color  as  uniform  and  dark 
as  possible.  Uniformity  is  obtained  by 
pickling  each  variety  by  itself,  by  hav- 
ing the  fruit  as  evenly  ripe  as  possible, 
and  by  exposing  the  olives  to  each  solu- 
tion in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possible. 
Spotting  comes  usually  from  unevenness 
of  the  lye  treatment,  and  especially  from 
allowing  some  olives  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face. Depth  of  color  is  obtained  by  hav- 
ing the  olives  thoroughly  ripe.  By  ex- 
posing the  olives  to  the  air  for  several 
hours  between  the  various  solutions,  both 
the  depth  and  uniformity  of  the  color  are 
increased  by  oxidizing  and  browning  the 
flesh. 

With  green  olives  the  air  should  be  ex- 
cluded as  much  as  possible,  until  the  final 
brine  is  reached.  A  little  vinegar  im- 
proves both  the  color  and  flavor  of  green 
olives.  Some  picklers  advise  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  bay  leaves. 


VICTORIES  OVER  FOREST 
FIRES. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  figuring  up  the  losses  by  fires  in 
the  National  Forests  for  the  calendar 
year  1912,  and  finds  that  they  were  the 
lowest  of  recent  years.  Less  than  one 
acre  to  every  thousand  of  timbered  lands 
was  burned  over,  and  the  total  damage 


is  estimated  at  $75,290,  or  less  than  one  i 
dollar  to  every  2000  acres  of  area. 

The  good  record  is  attributed  to,  first, 
favorable  weather  conditions  in  most  lo- 
calities, and  second,  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  fire-fighting  organization. 
As  Congress  makes  available  the  means 
for  extending  the  system  of  communica- 
tions on  the  National  Forests,  the  equfi> 
ment  of  trails,  roads,  telephones,  and 
lookout  stations  is  yearly  enlarged,  and 
the  fires,  it  is  said,  are  discovered  more 
quickly  and  fought  more  rapidly. 

An  especially  good  showing  was  made 
by  the  Forest  officers  last  year  in  extin- 
guishing fires  outside  the  National  For- 
ests before  they  reached  the  Forest 
boundaries.  Such  fires  constituted  more 
than  one-sixth  of  all  fought  by  the  For- 
est rangers  and  guards.  About  nine- 
tenths  were  extinguished  before  they 
touched  the  Forests-  Of  the  fires  within 
the  Forest  boundaries,  more  than  18% 
were  on  lands  in  private  ownership. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  extra  expendi- 
tures due  to  fighting  fires — that  is,  ex- 
penditures outside  the  time  of  the  regu- 
lar Forest  force — was  incurred  in  fight- 
ing these  fires. 

Lightning  caused  more  fires  than  any 
other  agency,  followed  by  railroads,  camp- 
ers, and  incendiaries,  in  the  order  given. 
The  greatest  losses  occurred  in  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  and  California,  in  which  States 
there  was  also  the  largest  proportion  of 
fires  caused  by  lightning  and  by  incen- 
diarism. About  21'/r  of  all  the  fires  were 
started  by  lightning,  and  about  38%  were 
due  to  carelessness.  The  proportion  ir: 
each  case  was  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  fires  was  2,472,  as 
compared  with  3.3G9  in  1911.  They  burned 
over,  in  the  aggregate,  230,000  acres,  as 
against.  780,000  in  1911.  California  led 
all  States  in  total  number  of  fires,  and  in 
the  number  caused  by  lightning.  Arizona 
stood  second  in  both  of  these  classifica- 
tions. Arkansas  stood  fourth  in  total 
number  of  fires,  and  first  in  those  of  in- 
cendary  origin,  with  California  second. 
The  one  National  Forest  in  Kansas  had 
only  one  fire,  which  burned  over  less 
than  ten  acres  and  cost  $1.11  to  extin- 
guish. North  Dakota  had  no  fires  on  its 
one  small  Forest. 

Of  the  2,472  fires,  over  75%  were  put 
out  before  10  acres  were  burned  over,  and 
nearly  50%  before  one-quarter  of  an  acre 
was  covered. 


TREES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

French  Walnuts  grafted  on  Cal. 
black.  Cherries,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Palms,  Orange,  Lemon,  Acacia,  Roses, 
Berry  Plants,  Giant  Winter  Rhubarb, 

Etc. 

Established  1864. 

HANNAY  NURSERY  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

16%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

Calliornla  and  Battery  Sis..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


TRACTION    ENGINE  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
Strongest,   lightest   Draft.     Cheapest  and 
best  on  market.     60  days  guarantee. 
S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO.,  62  Post  St..  San  Francisco 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 


REX 


Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
(  Arsenate  of  Lead 


DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 
to  give  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

Ingredients  are  processed — 
Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab — for  Scale — for  Peach  Worm — for  Curl  Leaf — for  Red 
Spider — for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide — fungicide — vitalizer  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  results  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  for  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring- 
Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind  of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.   It  Pays. 
Our  Motto — "Rex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials. ' ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benlcla,  California 


Your  fruit  is  not  at  its  best  in 
3'ield,  flavor,  color  or  shipping 
qualities  unless  the  Potash  supply 
is  adequate  and  available. 

A  fertilizer  for  fruit  should  contain 
at  least  12%  Potash 

Many  growers  use  annually  200  lbs.  Muriate 
of  Potash  per  acre. 

Potash  also  insures  strong  wood  and  early  and 
continuous  bearing. 

Write  us  for  prices  if  your  dealer  doesn't 
carry  Potash  Salts;   also  for  our  free  books 
ith  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah 
Empire  Bid?.,  Atlanta  San  Fragcisco,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstcln 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Belleflenr 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 
Arkansas  Black 
Red  June 
W.  W.  Pearmala 

Wagner 
Baldwin 

Stayman  Winesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Plppli 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Canning  of  Apricots  in  California 


[Graduating  thesis  of  Justo  P.  Zavalla, 
University  of  California.] 

(Concluded  from  page  303  of  last 
week's  issue.) 

Cans. — This  question  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  process  of  the  canning  of 
fruit.  The  sizes  of  cans  which  are  used 
on  a  large  scale  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Now,  we  have  to  make  some 
economical  considerations.  Until  recently 
soldered  cans  were  used  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  all  canneries.  This  sort  of  can 
may  be  styled  "old  type,"  in  order  to 
establish  a  difference  between  those 
called  "Sanitary  Cans." 

A.  Old  Type.  This  typo  of  can  has  the 
following  inconveniences:  (1)  It  is  more 
expensive.    (2)  It  is  less  hygienic.  The 


leakage,  which  may  be  classified  as  of 
two  kinds:  the  large  leak  which  allows 
the  entrance  of  bacteria  at  once  and 
causes  a  hard  swell  in  a  very  short  time; 
and  the  small  leak  which  may  or  may  not 
even  cause  a  hard  swell,  but  which  is 
almost  certain  to  cause  a  "springer"  in 
time.  If  the  small  leak  is  large  enough 
so  that  any  bacteria  at  all  can  gain 
entrance,  the  food  will  ultimately  be 
spoiled.  But  there  are  some  leaks  which 
are  so  minute  and  in  such  a  position  on 
the  can  that  bacteria  or  yeasts  never 
gain  entrance.  Such  cans  may  remain 
perfectly  flat  on  the  ends  for  four  or 
five  months  after  packing,  and  then  dur- 
ing the  next  spring  or  summer  com- 
plaints will  come  in  to  the  packer  that 
some  of  his  cans  are  slowly  swelling. 
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Ground  Plan  of  Cannery,  Showing  Arrangement  ot  Machines  and  Appliances. 


product  is  in  contact  with  the  tin,  which 
causes  chemical  alterations  of  the  food. 

B.  Sanitary  Cans.  This  type  of  can  has 
the  following  advantages:  (1)  It  is  less 
expensive,  because  tin  is  used  in  less 
amount  than  in  soldered  cans.  (2)  It  is 
more  hygienic  for  the  reasons  given  in 
connection  with  the  first  type  of  can. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Zavalla  undertakes 
a  very  careful  and  detailed  discussion  of 
the  question,  "Is  it  more  economical  to 
buy  cans  outside  of  the  cannery,  or  to 
make  the  cans  in  the  factory?"  His  con- 
clusion is  that  it  is  not  economical  to 
manufacture  cans  at  the  cannery;  and 
he  cites  specifically  the  machines  re- 
quired, the  cost  of  operation,  the  loss 
from  not  keeping  the  expensive  machin- 
ery in  constant  use,  etc.,  etc.,  to  establish 
his  contention.  This  matter  is  too  tech- 
nical to  interest  those  who  do  not  con- 
template going  into  the  canning  business, 
and  it  is  therefore  omitted. — Editor.] 

The  Cannery  Warehouse. — In  this  de- 
partment the  cans  already  cooked  are 
piled  up  in  groups.  In  this  condition  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  in  order  to  know  if  there  is  any 


Such  cans  very  seldom  get  beyond  the 
"springer"  stage,  the  explanation  being 
as  follows: 

The  vacuum  being  broken  by  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  can,  any  further 
gas  which  is  generated  will  cause  the 
ends  of  the  can  to  swell.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  that  the  very  leaks  which  will  allow 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  can  from 
without  will  not  permit  gas  to  escape 
from  within.  Usually  the  first  generation 
of  gas  inside  of  the  can,  if  the  leak  is 
very  small,  effectually  closes  the  open- 
ing. Now,  as  the  cans  stands  on  the 
grocer's  shelves  after  the  vacuum  is 
broken,  the  action  of  the  fruit  acid  on  the 
tin  begins  to  manifest  itself.  The  can, 
being  perfectfully  of  air  when  the  fruit 
acid  attacks  the  tin,  contains  no  room 
for  the  hydrogen  gas  which  is  generated 
by  this  action.  For  a  while  the  genera- 
tion of  this  gas  is  likely  to  be  rather 
brisk.  It  cannot  get  out  of  the  can  and 
therefore  develops  a  pressure  within, 
with  trie  result  that  the  ends  being  most 
susceptible,  will  slightly  bulge  outward. 
The  chemical  action  which  takes  place 
between  the  contents  and  the  container 


is  decidedly  limited.  As  the  action  pro- 
gresses, the  fruit  acid,  through  the  for- 
mation of  salts  of  tin,  loses  its  power  to 
dissolve  more  tin  and  also  the  pressure 
of  the  gas,  which  has  been  generated, 
retards  the  chemical  action  as  the  pres- 
sure increases.  The  result  is  that  a  can, 
which  is  undergoing  this  process,  soon 
reaches  a  point  of  equilibrium  which, 
under  similar  conditions,  will  not  change. 
It  remains  a  "springer"  and  gets  no  far- 
ther. If  the  temperature  rises,  the 
"springer"  becomes  more  pronounced, 
while  if  it  falls  the  ends  may  snap  back 
and  appear  flat,  only  to  spring  again  at 
the  first  increase  in  temperature.  This 
condition,  of  course,  depends  entirely  on 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  gas 
within  the  can.  The  action  of  the  fruit 
acid  on  the  tin  may  largely  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  the  sanitary  in- 
side enameled  can,  if  the  coating  is  per- 
fect. In  this  case,  the  tin  is  so  well  pro- 
tected by  the  enamel  that  it  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  fruit  acid,  and 
consequently  there  is  practically  no  gas 
generated.  The  leakage  of  the  cans  is 
easily  noticed  because  they  have  a  par- 
ticular sound.  The  cans,  under  the  con- 
ditions already  mentioned,  are  of  an  in- 
ferior commercial  value  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  re- 
cooking  process  in  order  to  locate  the 
leakage. 

The  cans  in  good  condition  are 
painted  and  one  of  their  sides  is  covered 


with  the  etiquette-.  The  etiquette,  or 
label,  bears  the  name  of  the  cannery  and 
the  class  of.  fruit  that  the  can  contains. 

The  warehouse  department  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  4,500,000t  The  daily  produc- 
tion of  the  Libby  McNeill  and  Libby 
Cannery  is  about  43,000  to  50,000  cans  in 
fifteen  hours  work. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  work 
done  in  the  mentioned  cannery.  I  hope 
that  this  succinct  compilation  may  be  of 
some  interest  and  utility. 

Cost  op  Machinery. — The  following 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  equip  a  cannery  to 
run  50,000  cans  of  fruit  per  day,  with  no 
provision  for  can-making,  of  course: 
3  Combined  syruper  and  ex- 
haust boxes,  at  $550  each..$  1650.00 

3  Cappers,  at  $800  each   2400.00 

1  Dixon   Cooker   2S00.00 

1  Lye  Apricot  Peeler   800.00 

1  Peeled  Apricot  Grader  with 

elevator  for  same   745.00 

0  Iron  Porcelain  lined  machin- 

ery   canning    tables  at 

$275  each    1650.00 

10  Cannery  Trucks,  at  $14  each  140.00 

6  Box  Trucks,  at  $11  each   66.00 

1  Fruit  Slicer    300.00 

1  80-H.  P.  Tubular  Boiler   1000.00 

Total  _  $11,551.00 

Justo  P.  Zavalla. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Gates  and 
Valves 


IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  Invented  the  original  Irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  Improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
(list  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  la  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  Imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out.  mall  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7th  edition.  Just  off  the  press. 


1226  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Citrus  Fruits  Need  Nitrate 

Popular  idea  has  it  that  citrus  fruits  need  very 
little  plant  food.     But  science  proves  that  all  plant 
growth  is  made  by  means  of  Nitrate  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash. 

.  CHILEAN 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

has  been  proved  by  careful  research  to  be  the  best  form  of 
Nitrate  for  orange  and  olive  culture.    It  is  available  instantly 
and  is  always  active.     Easiest  to  apply — uniform  —  most 
economical  in  the  end.     Not  a  stimulant — but  a  real  plant 
tonic  and  energizer. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet — FREE 
"The  Culture  of  the  Orange  and  Olive" 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1 7  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
No  Branch  Officer 
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Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PRER  LESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Pasting  the 

[Several  readers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  manifesting  concern  about  the 
red  spider  earlier  than  usual  because  of 
grievious  work  done  by  the  pest  last  year. 
Many  good  suggestions  may  be  gained  by 
fruit  growers  from  work  done  for  the 
hop  growers  by  William  B.  Parker,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  California  and 
now  Entomological  Assistant  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  results  are  published  in  Circular  166 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  We  select 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  significant 
statements. — Editor.  ] 

During  spraying  hops  for  control  of  red 
spider  in  1912,  some  trouble  was  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  an  effective  spreader 
for  the  lime-sulphur  solutions,  due  to  the 
fact  that  soap  forms  a  precipitate  with 
the  calcium  pblysulphid.  While  testing 
the  following  combination — flowers  of 
sulphur  15  pounds,  water  100  gallons,  and 
flour  paste  (as  a  "sticker")  4  gallons — a 
formula  advised  for  red  spiders  by  W.  H. 
Volck  of  the  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, it  was  observed  that  the  mixture 
spread  over  the  leaves  very  readily.  The 
flour  paste  was  evidently  the  spreader 
and  was  accordingly  mixed  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  solutions.  The  result  was  a 
smooth  mixture  which  spread  over  the 
foliage  very  readily  and  gave  unusual 
results  as  an  arachnicide.  The  proper 
proportions  were  found  to  be  4  gallons 
of  paste  (4  pounds  of  flour)  to  100  gal- 
lons of  spray. 

Prom  contrasting  experiments  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  use  of  flour  paste 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
lime-sulphur  spray  and  that  without  the 
paste  the  spray  was  very  ineffective. 
These  results  were  substantiated  by 
other  experiments  and,  by  a  check  ex- 
periment with  the  flour-paste,  4-100, 
used  without  the  lime-sulphur,  it  was 
found  that  the  increased  efficiency  was 
mainly  due  to  the  spreading  effect  of  the 
paste. 

Having  proved  a  most  efficient,  cheap, 
and  convenient  spreader  for  the  lime- 
sulphur  solutions,  some  experiments 
were  conducted  with  flour  paste  in  com- 
bination with  nicotine  sulphate  upon  the 
hop  aphis  and  it  was  found  that  flour 
paste,  4-100,  is  a  very  effective  spreader 
for  nicotine  sulphate. 

During  some  spraying  experiments 
with  nicotine  sulphate  and  flour  paste 
upon  the  hop  aphis  it  was  observed  that 
many  of  the  smaller  aphides  had  become 
pasted  onto  the  leaves.  From  this  data 
it  was  assumed  that  a  stronger  solution 
of  paste  would  be  effective  against  the 
more  delicate  aphides  and  mites,  and 
experiments  were  conducted  upon  the 
red  spider  which  prove  that  flour  paste, 
8-100  and  10-100,  is  effective.  The  paste 
has  no  effect  upon  the  eggs,  however, 
and  in  controlling  the  mites  a  second 
application  7  to  10  days  after  the  first  is 
necessary  to  catch  the  mites  that  emerge 
from  the  eggs.  In  moderate  weather 
allow  10  days  and  in  hot  weather  7  days 
between  applications. 

A  few  preliminary  experiments  were 
conducted  with  this  material  upon  blister 
mite  which  was  attacking  pears,  with 
very  encouraging  results,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  flour  paste,  8-100,  will  give 
good  results  when  applied  for  any  of  the 
small  leaf-feeding  mites. 

The  last  of  June,  1912,  flour  paste, 
8-100,  was  applied  for  the  hop  aphis 
(then  in  the  younger  stages)  with  a  97 
per  cent  efficiency.  These  were  en- 
couraging results,  but  later  experiments 
proved  that,  although  the  solution  was 
effective  against  some  very  delicate 
species  and  the  younger  stages  of  the 
hop  aphis,  it  was  not  effective  against 
the  stouter  aphides. 

When  the  paste  was  dry  the  mites  and 


Red  Spider. 

more  delicate  aphides  treated  were  found 
firmly  pasted  onto  the  leaves.  Later  the 
paste  film  was  observed  to  crack  and 
partially  scale  off,  leaving  the  leaf  free 
to  perform  its  natural  functions-. 

The  neutrality  of  this  spray  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  applied  up- 
-on  the  foliage  and  blossoms  of  the  hop 
in  proportions  as  high  as  12  pounds  to 
100  gallons  no  injurious  effect  resulted. 
When  sprayed  onto  the  burrs  and  deli- 
cate hop  cones  it  did  not  prevent  pollina- 
tion or  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
scales. 

Flour  paste  has  proved  effective  when 
applied  for  red  spiders  upon  the  follow- 
ing plants:  Beans,  chrysanthemum,  hops, 
cucumber  (greenhouse  and  field),  pump- 
kin, pear,  prune,  roses  in  field.  The 
flour  paste  was  not  satisfactory  when 
used  for  the  red  spider  on  greenhouse 
roses  (did  not  spread  well),  greenhouse 
carnations,  or  field  sweet  peas. 

Preparation  op  Paste. — To  prepare  the 
flour  paste,  mix  a  cheap  grade  of  wheat 
flour  with  cold  water,  making  a  thin  bat- 
ter, without  lumps;  or  wash  the  flour 
through  a  wire  screen  with  a  stream  of 
cold  water.  Dilute  until  there  is  1  pound 
of  flour  in  each  gallon  of  mixture.  Cook 
until  a  paste  is  formed,  stirring  con- 
stantly to  prevent  caking  or  burning. 
Add  sufficient  water  to  make  up  for  evap- 
oration. 


Flour  paste  may  also  be  prepared  by 
stirring  boiling  water  into  a  moderately 
thin  batter  until  there  is  1  pound  of  flour 
in  each  gallon  of  mixture  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  until  the  starch  is  all  broken 
down. 

If  the  paste  is  not  sufficiently  cooked, 
the  resulting  spray  will  not  be  effective, 
and  if  overcooked  the  paste  will  harden 
when  thoroughly  cool,  and  will  not  mix 
with  water  very  readily.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  paste  is  used  as  it  is  prepared, 
and  over-cooking  is  not  a  disadvantage. 

When  mixed  in  the  spray  tank  flour 
paste  has  a  tendency  to  settle,  and  in 
order  to  do  satisfactory  work  agitation  is 
necessary.  This  is  but  a  slight  dis- 
advantage, and  is  necessary  with  most 
materials. 

Flour  paste  appears  to  be  a  very  effec- 
tive spreader  for  lime-sulphur  and  nico- 
tine-sulphate sprays.  Cheap  flour  can  be 
purchased  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
whale-oil  soap.  It  is  always  obtainable, 
and  having  no  odor  it  is  less  offensive  to 
use  than  the  whale-oil  and  fish-oil  soaps. 
When  used  alone  at  the  rate  of  8  gallons 
(8  pounds  flour)  to  100  gallons  of  water 
it  is  effective  against  several  leaf-feeding 
mites  and  some  very  delicate  aphides. 
The  possibility  of  its  use  as  a  spreader 
for  lime-sulphur  sprays  for  scale  insects 
and  fungi  and  as  a  "sticker"  for  arseni- 
cals  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  but 
from  observations  during  the  past  four 
months  it  is  believed  that  it  may  have 
some  value  along  these  lines. 


"John,"  called  out  Mrs.  Billus,  "ai< 
you  ready  to  put 'up  those  new  curtain 
fixtures?"  "I  am  beginning  to  put  them 
up  now,  Maria,"  was  the  response  that 
came  in  a  metallic  tone  of  voice  from  the 
parlor.  "Children,"  said  Mrs.  Billus,  with 
nervous  haste,  "run  out  and  play!" 


California 

Seen  Explained 

If  you  would  see  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  display  of  the  various 
counties  of  California  come  visit  the 
Exhibit  Rooms  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

TOF  FLOOR  FERRY  BUILDING 

Free  Stereopticon  Lectures  every  after- 
noon. Full  information  and  county 
booklets.     Everything  is  free. 

Write  us  for 

"California,  Its  Resources 
and  Possibilities" 

ADDRESS: 

CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Iluilding,  San  Francisco 
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Toe-Hold  Tractor 

HERE  IT  IS — a  Light,  Strong,  Handy  Tractor 

Every  farmer  wants  it  for  his  fields  and  his 
orchards. 

Fast,  Easy  Cultivation 

This  trim-built  Tractor  turns  quickly,  steers  easily,  gets 
under  the  branches  and  pulls  like  a  20-mule  team.  Burns 
gasoline  or  California  distillate. 

A  Proved  Success 

It  has  been  worked  for  two  years  in  Pacific  Coast 
orchards.  Owners  are  delighted.  Their  letters  will  con- 
vince you.  It  is  made  in  California  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Johnston  Tractor. 

Write  at  Once 

If  you  act  quickly  we  can  promise  you  prompt 
delivery.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 


San  Francisco 


(Incorporated) 
Power -Farming  Machinery 
Los  Angeles        Portland  Spokane 
or  LA  PORTE.  IND.  (Home  Office) 
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Winter  Sports  of  the  Vine  Hopper. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if 
there  is  any  remedy  for  destroying  the 
vine-hopper  that  is  working  on  my  rose 
bushes?  The  leaves  that  were  a  healthy 
green  at  first  are  becoming  light  and 
spotted  and  some  of  the  bushes  are  look- 
ing very  sickly. — R.  M.  C,  Clovis. 

Your  question  reminds  us  that  it  is 
timely  to  nudge  our  valley  readers  on  the 
vine-hopper,  whether  it  is  working  on 
their  roses  or  not.  If  it  were  feasible  to 
kill  the  hoppers  during  their  winter 
sports,  the  vine-growers  would  have  much 
less  summer  trouble  with  them.  There- 
fore we  ask  careful  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing paper  read  at  the  Fresno  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  by  Prof.  H.  J. 
Quayle  of  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion: 

Introduction.  —  The  commonest  and 
most  widely  distributed  insect  attacking 
the  grape  in  the  United  States  is  the 
grape  leaf  hopper,  or  "vine  thrips,"  as 
many  California  vineyardists  are  inclined 
to  call  it.  Taking  the  country  over,  it  is 
no  doubt  the  most  serious  of  all  grape 
insects.  It  is  true  that  in  this  State 
the  phylloxera  has  done  more  actual 
damage,  but  outside  of  California  the 
phylloxera  is  not  a  pest  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  native  to  the  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  But  the  losses 
from  phylloxera  are  largely  passing  away 
before  the  advent  of  resistant  vine  plant- 
ing, while  the  insiduous  hopper  is  ever 
present,  and,  with  the  extension  of  plant- 
ing in  different  sections,  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

Because  of  the  more  or  less  incon- 
spicuous nature  of  hopper  work,  unless  of 
course  they  are  abundant,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  present  in  some  numbers 
every  year,  many  growers  are  inclined  to 
take  hoppers  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  in- 
evitable factor  in  the  business,  like  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  something  be- 
yond our  manipulation  and  something 
regularly  charged  to  the  general  account 
of  profit  and  loss.  It  is  true  that  so  long 
as  the  hoppers  are  present  in  small  num- 
bers, the  injury  they  do  is  not  important, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  worth  while 
attempting  anything  in  teh  way  of  con- 
trol. But  where  their  numbers  are  ex- 
cessive, then  the  injury  they  do  is  con- 
siderable and  a  large  toll  is  exacted  from 
our  vineyards. 

Distribution.  —  Outside  of  California 
this  insect  is  most  important  as  a  pest  in 
the  grape  belts  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  Here  in  California  it  occurs 
in  largest  numbers  in  this  great  interior 
section,  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys.  It  also  occurs  in  the  coast  val- 
leys but  is  seldom  injurious  there;  and 
also  in  southern  California,  but  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  it  is  most  serious  as  a  pest 
in  the  Imperial  valley. 

Nature  ok  Injury. — The  first  indica- 
tion of  injury  by  the  grape  leaf  hopper  is 
represented  by  the  pale  spots  scattered 
over  the  leaf's  surface.  As  the  feeding 
continues  these  pale  areas  become  more 
abundant  and  finally  the  entire  leaf  is  a 
pale  silvery  color.  These  leaves  later 
turn  brown,  become  dry  and  functionless 
and  at  last  drop  from  the  vine.  The  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves,  especially  in  the  case 
of  young  vines,  may  begin  as  early  as 
April  or  May.  In  such  cases  of  early  de- 
foliation the  work  is  due  to  the  over- 
wintering hoppers.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  young  the  number  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  thus  the  injury  becomes  still 
greater.  By  mid-summer  the  second 
brood  appears  and  the  numbers  are  again 
greatly  increased.  If  each  of  the  females 
of  the  over-wintering  hoppers  lays  100 
eggs  and  half  of  this  number  hatch  into 
females  which  in  turn  lay  100  eggs,  the 
progeny  from  a  single  individual  at  the 


end  of  the  season  will  amount  to  5000. 
Thus,  for  each  hopper  that  comes  onto 
the  vine  in  the  spring  there  will  be,  if  all 
conditions  are  favorable,  5000  hoppers  by 
mid-summer.  This  accounts  for  the  hop- 
pers appearing  literally  in  swarms  by 
mid-summer  and  later. 

It  is  not  until  this  time  that  most  grow- 
ers are  at  all  concerned  about  the  hopper 
injury,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing very  effective.  At  this  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  vine  have 
all  the  leaves  dried  and  brown  and  many 
more  have  fallen  off.  This  injury  or  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  leaves  prevents 
the  berry  from  maturing  properly,  for  it 
is  in  the  leaves  that  the  sugar  and  conse- 
quent sweetness  and  flavor  is  manufac- 
tured. Injury  to  the  leaves  also  has  its 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  vine,  the  canes 
fail  to  ripen  normally  for  next  year's 
wood,  and  many  of  the  buds  fail  to  de- 
velop in  the  following  spring.  In  cases 
of  severe  hopper  injury,  therefore,  not 
only  is  the  immediate  crop  reduced  both 
in  quality  and  quantity,  but  the  vine  may 
be  more  or  less  permanently  stunted  or 
even  killed. 

Like  History  and  Haiiits. — If  in  going 
through  the  vineyards  at  this  season  one 
kicks  up  the  leaves  that  may  have  gath- 
ered in  bunches  by  wind,  or  disturbs  any 
of  the  green  growth  in  the  vineyard  or 
aiong  the  bordering  roadsides  and  fences, 
there  will  most  likely  be  seen  small,  pale 
colored  insects  that  fly  up  before  you  and 
soon  settle  close  by  again.  These  are  the 
hoppers  as  they  are  found  in  the  winter 
season.  During  the  warmer  and  brighter 
days  they  will  be  found  actively  feeding 
on  a  large  variety  of  plants  that  may  be 
growing  within  easy  range  of  where  they 
were  feeding  during  the  summer.  With 
the  cold  wet  days  they  do  little  or  no 
ieeding  and  remain  much  less  active,  un- 
der leaves  or  rubbish,  or  protected  by  the 
growing  plants.  At  no  time  in  the  win- 
ter, however,  do  they  feed  so  voraciously 
as  during  the  breeding  season  in  the  full 
warmth  of  summer. 

As  the  foliage  appears  on  the  vine  in 
the  spring,  these  over-wintering  hoppers 
leave  their  more  varied  winter  food  plants 
and  attack  the  vine  exclusively-  By  the 
time  the  shoots  are  four  to  eight  inches 
long  all  the  hoppers  have  deserted  their 
winter  plants  and  now  remain  on  the  vine 
until  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.  After 
feeding  for  three  or  four  weeks  on  this 
new  growth  in  the  spring,  the  over-win- 
u:ring  hoppers  begin  egg-laying.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  and  within  the  tissues.  They  are 
inserted  here  by  means  of  a  saw-like  ovi- 
positor and  covered  as  they  are  on  all 
sides  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
spray.  The  number  laid  is  75  to  100; 
they  hatch  in  from  15  to  20  days,  and 
there  appears  the  young  hopper,  which  is 
a  small  pale  colored  creature  without 
wings,  and  is  called  a  nymph.  Feeding  is 
immediately  begun;  the  insect  grows, 
molts  or  sheds  its  skin  five  times,  after 
each  molt  the  wings  appear  larger  until 
they  are  fully  developed  and  the  insect  is 
mature,  which  requires  a  period  of  about 
18  days. 

The  season  is  now  about  the  first  of 
June  (this  varying  with  the  locality  and 
year)  when  the  first  of  these  that  have 
hatched  from  eggs  in  the  spring  have 
wings  and  fly  about  more  or  less  actively. 
This  is  the  time,  as  I  shall  point  out  later, 
when  spraying  can  be  done  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  young  or  nymphs.  At 
this  time  also  the  old  hoppers  that  have 
remained  over  winter  begin  to  die  off  and 
are  all  gone  by  mid-summer.  This  sec- 
ond or  spring  generation  deposits  eggs  in 
July  and  August  and  die  off  in  September 
and  October.    The  eggs  that  ihese  have 


is  Just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thai  on 

BUTV 


it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out — it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  >  iptcial 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
lie  vineyard,  the  firm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  you 

r  crop  of  better  quality 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


La r gen  manufacture!! 

Bone  Ch.rc 


I  FREE  BOOKS  of  facia  giving  full 
ition  regarding  fertilizing. 


of  Fertilizer*.  Poultry  Food*  and 
il  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hard  and  power 
spra/ersand  pump  accessories.  Don'tlnvest  In 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  ind  Largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 
121 I  „  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
VINES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PALMS,  EUCALYPTUS,  ETC.,  AT 

Eastern  Prices 

All  California  grown  and  first 
class. 


Sample  special  offer.  Potted 
.  A  cm-Ian,   Eucalyptus,  Peppers, 

°'  Cypress,  Ferns,  Smilax  and 
51.00  Bulbs. 


Write  for  special  offers  and  price 
list.  We  have  the  best  Eucalyptus 
in  the  state  and  Issue  a  special 
booklet,  sent  free. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY 

LLYOD  R.  TAYLOR,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator.  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


1 AA  AAA  Sour  Orange. 
lVV,UVU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardy 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value.    Call  at  Morganhill,  Cal. 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 

Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG&W00D 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
offices. 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Myro. 
BURBANK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  APPLES.  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES,  BLEN- 
HEIM AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

FRANO.UETTE,  MAYETTE  AND 
PLACENTIA  GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

10,000  Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Frnit  Trees. 
Ornamentals,  Small  Frnit  Plants,  Palms, 
Roses. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  oar  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


deposited  give  rise  to  young  which  are 
maturing  in  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  these  stay  with  the  vine  until 
the  leaves  fall,  when  they  take  to  the 
more  varied  diet  during  the  minter  and 
come  onto  the  vine  again  in  the  following 
spring.  There  are  thus  two  generations 
in  a  season,  the  young  of  the  first  begin- 
ning to  appear  about  the  first  of  May  and 
'the  young  of  the  second  generation  from 
about  the  first  of  July  or  sooner  in  the 
earlier  sections. 

Control  Measures. — From  the  practical 
grower's  point  of  view  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  concerning  a  pest  is  how  to 
control  it,  or  how  to  keep  it  under  sub- 
jection to  the  extent  of  not  seriously  dam- 
aging the  crop.  It  should  be  understood 
at  the  outset  that  the  grape  leaf  hopper  is 
a  very  difficult  insect  to  handle  success- 
fully, and  in  my  opinion  the  last  word 
along  this  line  still  remains  to  be  said. 
The  most  important  factor  that  militates 
against  successful  control  with  this  insect 
is  its  activity  in  the  adult  stage-  The  full- 
grown  hoppers  readily  escape  before  any 
spray.  Spraying  is  likewise  of  no  avail 
against  the  eggs,  for  these  are  securely 
tucked  away  beneath  the  surface  tissue 
of  the  leaves.  Spraying  will,  however, 
kill  the  young.  Another  drawback  to  the 
control  of  this  insect,  or  any  grape  in- 
sect, for  that  matter,  is  that  the  expense 
is  likely  to  extend  too  far  into  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  from  the  crop. 

General  Cultural  Practices. — Some 
growers  believe  in  plowing  the  vineyard 
In  the  winter  or  early  spring  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  hoppers.  Plowing  will 
not  kill  the  hoppers  directly,  for' they  are 
active  enough  to  escape  readily  before  the 
plow.  During  cold  or  wet  weather  when 
the  hoppers  are  more  dormant  a  few  may 
be  turned  under,  but,  generally,  plowing 
is  not  done  under  such  weather  condi- 
tions. Plowing  may  indirectly  affect 
them,  however,  by  depriving  them  of  food 
in  turning  under  the  green  growth  in  the 
vineyard  or  of  destroying  their  hibernat- 
ing places  as  represented  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  leaves  or  other  rubbish.  Turn- 
ing sheep  in  the  vineyard  in  the  fall  to 
eat  the  leaves,  as  is  sometimes  practiced, 
has  the  same  result. 

Plowing  and  sheeping,  therefore,  result 
in  driving  the  hoppers  elsewhere  for  food 
or  shelter  during  the  winter  season,  with- 
out actually  killing  them,  at  least  in  any 
significant  numbers.  There  is  nothing  to 
assure  the  grower  that  his  vineyard  may 
not  be  infested  again  in  the  spring  from 
the  bordering  roadsides  and  fences,  or 
from  neighboring  vineyards.  For  such 
measures  to  be  appreciably  effective  it 
would  require  a  general  community  effort 
without  considering  whether  this  would 
be  the  best  general  practice  for  the  vines. 
It  appears  to  be  a  wise  procedure  to  get 
as  much  material  turned  under  in  the 
spring  as  possible- 

Spraying  for  Young  or  Nymphs. — The 
young  hoppers  may  be  very  readily  killed 
by  means  of  a  spray  applied  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  nymphs  are 
readily  killed  by  a  spray,  because  they  do 
not  fly  and  hence  cannot  escape  before  the 
spray.  The  spray  also  strikes  their  bodies 
and  the  breathing  pores  directly,  whereas 
with  the  adults  the  wings  are  held  roof- 
like and  very  completely  protect  their 
bodies  from  the  spray  material. 

The  time  to  spray  for  the  nymphs  is 
just  before  the  first  of  them  become 
winged,  and  this  will  be  during  May  and 
the  first  part  of  June,  depending  upon  the 
season  and  locality.  The  kind  of  spray 
is  not  important,  for  several  different 
materials  will  kill  the  nymphs.  Foliage 
injury  must  of  course  be  avoided.  The 
materials  probably  best  answering  these 
requirements  are  whale  oil  soap  and  to- 
bacco. Whale  oil  soap  may  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  15  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap 
to  200  gallons  of  water.    The  most  de- 


sirable form  of  tobacco  is  the  commercial 
blackleaf,  for  it  contains  a  uniform  nico- 
tine content.  Black  leaf  40  may  be  used 
as  follows: 

One  pint  blackleaf;  four  pounds  whale 
oil  soap;  200  gallons  water. 

In  the  grape  sections  of  the  East  the 
final  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  at  Washington  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  insect  is  to  spray  for  the 
nymphs  with  tobacco.  In  work  carried 
on  with  this  insect  in  this  State  five  years 
ago,  spraying  was  recommended  as  a  suc- 
cessful means  of  controlling  the  nymphs- 
But  it  was  also  stated  that  man  adults 
are  present  at  the  same  time  which  would 
not  be  killed  by  the  spray  and  that  there 
were  also  eggs  on  the  leaves  that  would 
not  be  killed.  The  presence  of  eggs  and 
adults  which  are  not  affected  is  the  most 
serious  objection  to  spraying,  although 
there  are  enough  nymphs  killed  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  numbers  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation. 

The  canes  of  the  California  vines  are 
also  pretty  long  by  the  first  of  June,  so 
that  the  problem  of  hitting  every  nymph 
on  the  under  side  of  every  leaf  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Moreover,  the  breeding  period 
seems  to  be  more  prolonged  than  in  the 
East,  where  the  seasons  are  definite  and 
hence  there  are  more  eggs  and  full-grown 
hoppers  that  are  not  killed. 

Hopper-Catchers. — It  was  with  a  view 
to  capturing  the  hoppers  in  the  early 
spring  before  any  eggs  would  be  deposited 
or  before  any  injury  was  done  that  a 
screen  box  was  devised.  This  consisted 
of  a  square  frame  work  covered  with  wire 
netting,  open  on  one  side  and  with  a  gal- 
vanized iron  tray  forming  the  bottom 
with. a  V-shaped  opening  which  allowed  it 
to  be  pushed  onto  the  vine,  at  the  same 
time  the  hoppers  being  jarred  off  and 
caught  in  the  crude  oil  that  was  smeared 
on  the  screen.  This  was  intended  for 
vines  headed  some  little  distance  from 
the  ground,  for  most  of  the  hoppers  fell 
on  the  tray  or  low  down  on  the  sides. 
This  sort  of  an  apparatus  is  not  satisfac- 
tory for  vines  that  are  so  low-headed  as 
many  of  them  are  in  this  vicinity,  nor  is 
it  applicable  for  trellised  vines.  With 
the  right  shaped  vines  such  a  cage  can 
be  used  very  successfully  and  90%  of  the 
hoppers  captured  at  a  time  when  for  each 
one  taken  it  means,  as  I  have  shown,  pos- 
sibly 5000  less  later  in  the  season. 

It  was  thought  that  a  cheap  apparatus 
as  I  have  described,  that  anybody  could 
make,  would  appeal  to  practical  growers, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  California  grow- 
ers have  an  inherent  desire  to  do  things 
on  a  large  scale,  and  anything  that  can  be 
pulled  by  four  or  five,  or  a  couple  of  dozen 
horses,  or  a  caterpillar  engine,  comes 
nearer  to  satisfying  their  idea  of  how 
things  should  be  done.  For  this  reason 
I  have  some  hope  that  such  a  machine  as 
Mr.  Driver  of  Dinuba  has  devised  may  be 
made  to  work  successfully.  The  idea  of 
drawing  the  hoppers  away  from  the  vine 
by  suction  is  an  old  one  and  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  tested  out.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  mid-summer  or  later 
is  the  time  to  operate  such  a  machine- 
Great  numbers  of  hoppers  are  of  course 
captured  at  this  time,  and  it  is  spectacu- 
lar enough,  but  they  should  be  captured 
before  they  become  so  abundant,  and  be- 
fore the  vines  show  such  conspicuous  in- 
jury as  they  do  at  this  season.  By  this 
time  practically  all  the  injury  has  been 
done  and  all  the  young  have  developed, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  may 
not  be  abundant  there  the  following  year. 

Especially  the  Winter  Hoppers. — If 
such  a  machine  would  take  the  over-win- 
tering hoppers,  at  a  time  when  the  shoots 
are  six  to  eight  inches  long,  before  any 
damage  was  done  and  before  breeding 
commenced,  it  would  be  the  solution  of 
the  hopper  question.  I  hope  those  inter- 
ested in  such  a  machine  will  try  it  early 


next  spring.  Some  preliminary  experi- 
ments in  spraying  into  a  canvas  canopy 
pulled  over  the  vines  also'  gave  some 
promise  of  control  at  this  season. 

Those  of  you  who  came  to  hear  definite 
and  specific  recommendations  for  the  suc- 
cessful control  of  the  grape  leaf  hopper  I 
fear  will  go  away  disappointed.  I  do  not 
believe  in  giving  such  until  we  have  them 
and  they  are  thoroughly  tested  out  in 
practical  work.  Your  experiment  station 
started  an  investigation  of  this  insect 
itself,  since  this  is  essential  for  any  con- 
trol work,  and  these  will  continue  at  least 
two  years.  During  the  first  year  it  was 
intended  to  study  the  insect  and  its  life 
history,  and  the  second  year  to  test  va- 
rious methods  of  control.  A  portion  of  a 
year's  study  was  made  and  all  the  impor- 
tant facts  about  the  insect  itself  were 
found  out,  but  after  the  first  year  the 
funds  for  investigation  lapsed  and  no 
adequate  opportunity  has  since  appeared 
for  continuing  the  work. 

Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARK STON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Din- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport" 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  C. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fnncy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

14  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PLANT  3IANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for -information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal* 


TREES 

A  general  line  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  De- 
ciduous Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

A.  R.  MARSHALL'S  NURSERIES 

Corner  3rd  and  Bush  Sts.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO 
PAPPP  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnr  civ  Blake,  McFaU  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 
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A  Pioneer  Stockman  Departs. 


To  the  Editor:  Patrick  Henry  Murphy, 
one  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  Sacra 
mento  county,  passed  away  at  his  late 
residence  in  Perkins,  Cal.,  the  13th  insl., 
after  a  lingering  illness.  He  came  to 
this  State  in  boyhood,  but  even  then  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  industrial  ac- 
tivity which  has  marked  his  career 
throughout.  His  home  ranch  on  the 
Jackson  road  near  Perkins  he  settled 
upon  in  its  primitive  state  as  long  ago 
as  1859,  and  during  the  long  interim  of 
years  has  brought  his  land  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Most  of  the  160 
acres  comprising  this  ranch  is  devoted 
to  general  farming,  but,  as  a  pioneer  fruit 
grower  in  this  part  of  the  State,  he  has 
thirty-five  acres  in  berries  and  fruit.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June 
15,  1838.  Reared  during  early  boyhood  in 
St.  Lou's,  where  he  gained  a  common- 
school  education,  he  was  only  a  lad  of 
16  when  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  1854,  joining  a  stock  train  owned 
by  Laukershin,  Wiles  &  McCoy,  a  com- 
pany of  St.  Louis  men,  he  drove  an  ox- 
team  in  that  train.  On  several  occasions 
they  had  trouble  with  the  Indians  and 
their  experiences  were  of  the  true  fron- 
tier variety.  Six  months  and  two  days 
were  consumed  in  the  journey  from  St. 
Louis  to  Sacramento  county.  After 
spending  several  years  in  various  pur- 
suits, Mr.  Murphy,  in  1S59,  pre-empted 
160  acres  of  government  land  where  his 
present  ranch  is  located,  paying  the  reg- 
ular price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  pat- 
ent to  the  land  is  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  This  land  had  not  been  hitherto 
touched  in  an  agricultural  way,  and  the 
transformation  which  has  been  effected  in 
its  appearance  and  productiveness  is  the 
result  entirely  of  Mr.  Murphy's  labors 
and  management.  The  raising  of  fine 
stock,  such  as  Short-horn  cattle,  Perch- 
eron  horses,  poultry,  Poland-China  and 
Berkshire  hogs,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  an  important  feature  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's establishments,  of  which  he  owned 
three  in  Sacramento  county.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  fruit  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  has  been  an  exhibitor  at  the 
State  Fair  for  the  past  49  years  and  has 


the  honor  of  receiving  many  valuable 
prizes  on  his  live  stock  as  well  as  on 
displays  of  choice  fruits.  A  widow  and 
eight  children  survive  him. 

Perkins,  Cal.  Cobp.esi'ON'dent. 
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READ 

Then  Mail  This  Coupon 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co., 
412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  informa- 
tion telling  me  how  1  can  make  my  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little  Farms  and 
have  10  years  to  pay  for  the  land  while  using  it. 
The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 


Name  

Address  -  


16 


GETTING  RID  OF  FLEAS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  in  the  Pacific 
ltURA.'.  Pukss  of  March  15  an  inquiry  about 
getting  rid  of  fleas,  and  thought  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  give  my  experience.  Two 
years  ago  the  fleas  got  so  thick  around 
my  baru  and  corrals  that  a  person  could 
not  go  around  the  barn  without  getting 
covered  with  fleas,  and  they  were  making 
life  a  burden  for  the  hogs.  I  got  me  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil  and  kept  some  handy 
where  I  fed  the  hogs,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  week  I  would  pour  a  little  of 
the  crude  oil  on  the  hogs'  heads  and 
along  their  backs,  about  a  gill  on  each 
hog.  This  would  run  down  the  sides  of 
the  hogs  and  kill  all  the  fleas  on  them. 
The  oil  also  remained  on  the  hogs  for 
several  days,  and  all  the  fleas  that  jumped 
on  the  hogs  from  the  ground  would  stick 
fast  and  never  jump  off  again.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  fleas  all  disappeared  and 
the  hogs  looked  fine  and  sleek  from  the 
use  of  the  oil.  Would  like  to  hear  of 
others'  experience  with  the  oil. 

J.  M.  Hampton. 

Live  Oak,  Cal. 

[We  would  like  to  hear  the  experience 
of  others  also.  Little  ways  of  doing  things 
like  that  told  above  are  6f  the  greatest 
value  and  are  always  most  acceptable. — 
Editor.] 

DEPRAVED  APPETITE  OF 
HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  colt  about  one 
year  old,  that  continually  delights  in 
chewing  up  harness,  ropes,  chews  on  the 
manger,  and  in  fact  anything  it  can  get 
a  hold  of. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  trouble 
is,  although  no  doubt  it  is  worms.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  advise  me 
whether  or  not  this  is,  in  your  estima- 
tion correct,  and  if  it  is,  advise  me  what 
fan  be  used  to  rectify  the  same. — C.  G. 
K.,  San  Francisco. 

ANSWER  Bi  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  is  a  condition  caused  by  some- 
thing being  lacking  in  the  system,  (lime 
salts,  etc.).  Give  plenty  of  salt,  good 
food,  grain,  etc. 

Iron  sulphate    2  ounces-. 

Soda    hyposulphate    4  ounces 

Gentian   root   pulv   2  ounces 

Ginger    1  ounce 

Mix  and  give  teaspoon  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


A  GREAT  BREEDERS  CON- 
FERENCE. 


To  the  Editor:  You  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  American  Breeders' 
Association  has  decided  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915;  the  meeting  will  prob- 
ably be  held  in  May  of  that  year.  The 
work  of  the  Association  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  Plant  Section,  Animal 
Section,  and  Eugenics  Section.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Plant  Section  is  Dr.  A.  J. 
Webber,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
some  very  interesting  exhibits  will  be 
worked  out,  showing  improvements  in 
animal  and  plant  breeding  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  improvement  of  heredity  in 
man.  I  feel  sure  that  some  outside  ex- 
hibits of  plant  breeding  will  be  arranged 
showing  the  methods  and  results  of  such 
workers  as  Burbank,  Webber,  Shull,  Kel- 
logg, Castle,  and  others. 


The  Association  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  active  steps  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  meeting  for  San  Francisco  in 
1915,  of  the  International  Genetics  Con- 
gress. 

J.  A.  Bark, 
Manager  Bureau  of  Conventions.  Etc. 


SHEEP  BEST  FLEA  ERADICATOR 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  March 
15th,  R.  C,  Corcoran,  asks  lor  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  fleas. 
If  he  can  let  a  sheep  run  around  his 
buildings  where  the  fleas  breed,  he  will 
soon  find  the  fleas  are  getting  less,  and 
as  new  batches  hatch  out  the  sheep  will 
soon  get  them  picked  up,  and  after  a 
while  the  place  will  be  entirely  free  of 
them.  But  the  sheep  must  be  allowed  to 
run  all  around  the  sheds  and  breeding 
places,  as  the  flea  jumps  up,  gets  into 
the  wool,  and  can  never  get  out  again. 

Redding.  E.  W. 


Miss  Elderby — Do  you  really  think  that 
women  propose? 

Oldbach — If  they  don't  there  are  many 
marriages  I  cannot  account  for. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

Gombault's  sn^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


FA|I  —It  ispenetrat 

rfir  ing.sot'thing  un-i 
haalir 

the 


hailing,  tad  for  aft  Old 
■  ,  Bruiiei.oi 
nds,  Kalom 
Exterior  Cancera,  Boils 

Human  S  v,r„D!„*,n.' 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  bee 
equal  as 
Liniment 


Body 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
lor 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Corntaill.  Tel.— "One  bottle  Cauatlc  Balaam  did 

my  rheumstiim  mora  food  than  tl.'O  OO  paid  in 
doctor  ibilU."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drut-jiiti,  or  lent 
by  ul  eipren  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


flIRE  that 
SPAVIN 


^■i^^PROTFIN   A  AV 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle.  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  dooble  your  milk,  cream  and  egf  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-320  Front  St.,  Man  Francisco 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OFBN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drulnuge. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  !M».H.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearling!  from  Teited  Damx. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


C.  F.  VVIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


HILLIER  S  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 

==REGISTERED  JERSEYS- 
APRIL  3,  1913 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

33  head,  all  pure  breds,  comprising  12  Heifer  Calves,  7  two-year- 
old  Heifers,  14  Bull  Calves,  3  months  old. 

One  3-year-old  Bull,  Bonanza  Lad,  sired  by  the  Great  Gertie's 
Lad,  one  of  the  greatest  sires  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  young  stock  that  will  be  sold  have  been  recent  importations 
from  the  best  breeders  of  the  East. 

My  great  bull,  POLO  BLEAK  HOUSE,  is  the  best  bred  sire  now 
living  and  is  bred  to  a  good  many  of  the  heifers  that  will  be  sold. 

All  stock  fully  guaranteed. 

Lunch  served;  sale  under  cover. 

Conveyances  will  meet  the  morning  trains  from  north  and  south  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  bring  visitors  from  the  depot  to  the  ranch. 

Send  for  my  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  which  gives  pedigrees  of  stock 
to  be  sold,  also  pedigrees  and  photos  of  the  great  sires  and  dams  now  on  Hil- 
lier  Jersey  Farm. 

GERALD  O.  HILLIER,  Prop. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  MODESTO,     -      -      -     Stanislaus  County,  Cal. 
BENJ.  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer. 


March  29,  1913 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Live  Stock 
From  the  East 

My  shipment  of  nine  carloads  of  choice  stock  from  New  York,  Wis- 
consin and  Ohio  arrived  March  26  at  Roseville  Junction,  where  the 
cars  were  separated  for  shipment  to  breeders  in  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  next  shipment. 

HELP  ME  FILL  A  SPECIAL  TRAIN  WITH  THE  FINEST 

LIVE  STOCK  EVER  BROUGHT  TO  THE  COAST. 

Am  prepared  to  furnish  Registered  or  Grade  Dairy  Cows,  Beef 
Stock,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Draft  Horses. 

I  make  personal  selection  and  guarantee  special  care  en  route  and 
lowest  freight  rates  in  car  on  train-load  shipments. 
HEREFORD  SPECIAL— 30  young  Registered  Hereford  cows  in  calf 
to  champion  bulls ;  from  the  greatest  Hereford  herd  in  America ; 
have  never  been  offered  for  sale  before ;  they  should  come  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

HOLSTEIN  SPECIAL— 200  choice  young  Holstem  cows;  will  give 
from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  milk  under  Eastern 
conditions.  I  want  to  bring  these  cows  to  California.  Do  yon  want 
some  of  them? 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION, 

521  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


There's  Still  Time 

It  s  not  too  late  to  bale  with  profit. 
Baling  cuts  down  storage  space. 
You  can  make  the  most  profit  with  a 

Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

It's  a  real  self-feeding  baler  from 
stack  to  hopper.  It  cuts  out  the  man  at 
the  feed  table. 

The  Rumely  is  really  automatic. 
With  it  you  can  bale  about  10  tons  a 
day  more  than  with  hand-feeding. 

For  1913  we  have  four  sizes — bales 
to  suit  any  market— also  a  baler  with 
engine  mounted  on  frame. 

Send  for  our  Baler  Data-book  No.  245 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power  -  Farming  Machinery 
472 


San  Francisco,  Cnl.;  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Foeatello,  Idaho;  or  La 
Porte,  Ind.   (Home  Oiflce). 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC- JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Some  extra  fine  fall  pigs 
for  sale,  both  sexes.  Also  five  bred  gilts, 
to  make  room,  at  $20  apiece.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Carl  Lindheimer,  Glo- 
rietta  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


POLAND-CHINAS  — Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


S.    B.    WRIGHT,    Santa    Rosa— Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th    heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon,  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roedinp.  F>-i»sno  rnl 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdala  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorc, 
Stockton  Cal 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


CONCRETE  ROADS. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
it  will  be  found  profitable  to  pave  many 
of  our  country  roads  with  concrete.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  build  concrete  driveway.* 
around  the  country  home  or  barn.  The 
rather  heavy  first  cost  of  so  doing  is 
offset  by  the  advantages  of  such  a  sur- 
face, with  its  ease  of  upkeep,  durability 
and  cleanness,  that  the  following  sugges- 
tions regarding  construction  may  be 
found  useful. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  building 
of  concrete  roads  is  a  careful  study  of 
local  deposits  of  sand,  gravel  and  rock 
(called  the  aggregate)  to  see  whether 
they  are  suitable  lor  concrete.  Sand  must 
be  clean  and  hard,  and  must  grade  uni- 
formly in  size  of  grain  from  *4  inc'h  down. 
The  same  applies  to  gravel  and  crushed 
rock,  except  that  the  largest  particles 
commonly  allowable  are  1%  inches  in 
diameter.  If  local  materials  are  usable, 
a  considerable  saving  will  be  effected,  as 
only  cement  will  need  to  be  freighted. 
A  brand  ot  portland  cement  should  be 
chosen  which  is  guaranteed  to  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  those  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials. 

It  is  much  faster  and  cheaper  to  mix 
the  concrete  with  a  machine  than  by 
hand.  Depending  on  the  grading  of  the 
aggregate,  the  concrete  is  usually  pro- 
portioned 1  bag  of  portland  cement  to  2 
cubic  feet  of  sand  and  4  cubic  feet  of 
screened  gravel  or  crushed  rock,  or  1  of 
cement  to  2  of  sand  and  3  of  gravel  or 
rock.  During  the  grading  and  draining 
of  the  road,  the  aggregate  is  hauled  and 
piled  at  convenient  points.  The  concrete 
is  mixed  mushy  wet,  is  deposited  to  the 
thickess  of  6  inches  upon  the  firm  old 
road-bed  and  is  brought  to  grade  and 
shape  by  means  of  a  templet.  In  order 
to  shed  the  water  to  the  side-drains  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  is  given  a  rise 
or  crown  in  the  center  of  one  one-hun- 
dredth to  one  seventy-fifth  the  width  of 
the  roadway.  The  surface  is  finished 
with  a  wooden  float  and  wire  broom,  by 
which  means  there  is  afforded  a  perfect 
footing  for  horses. 

At  intervals  of  25  feet  the  road  is  di- 
vided into  sections  by  narrow  contraction 
joints  extending  crosswise  the  road  and 
entirely  through  the  concrete.  These 
joints  are  formed  by  means  of  a  thin 
metal  or  wooden  cross-form  or  divider 
to  which  is  tied  a  single  or  double  thick- 
ness of  tar  paper  with  the  paper  face 
against  the  last-laid  section  of  roadway. 
After  the  surface  of  this  section  is  fin- 
ished, and  while  the  concrete  for  the  ad- 
joining section  is  being  placed,  the  cord 
holding  the  paper  to  the  cross-form  is 
cut  and  the  cross-form  is  removed.  The 
tar  paper  adheres  to  the  concrete  and 
&tays  in  the  joint,  which  is  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  the  paper  by  forcing 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal.  % 


PERCHERONS — Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


against  it  the  freshly  placed  concrete  of 
the  section  under  construction. 

When  the  surface  of  the  concrete  has 
hardened  enough  to  prevent  pitting,  it 
is  sprinkled  with  clean  water  and  is  kept 
moist  for  several  days.  Likewise,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  pavement  is  covered  tem- 
porarily with  2 .  inches  of  sand  or  dirt 
from  the  side-road  to  give  further  aid 
in  curing  the  concrete.  Traffic  is  con- 
fined to  the  earthen  side-roads  until  the 
concrete  is  about  two  weeks  old.  In 
the  meantime  shoulders  of  broken  stone 
or  gravel  are  built  along  both  edges  of 
the  pavement.  These  are  made  3  feet 
wide  and  sufficiently  thick  to  be  firm  and 
to  make  it  an  easy  matter  at  all  times 
for  wagon  wheels  to  pass  from  the  side- 
road  onto  the  pavement. 

The  First  Cost  and  the  Reax  Cost  of 
Roadways. — There  are  two  phases  of  the 
cost  of  any  improvement — first  cost  and 
upkeep  expense.  In  both  items  the  con- 
crete road  has  proven  less  expensive  than 
any  other  kind  of  permanent  roadway. 
Of  some  three  million  yards  of  city  and 
country  concrete  pavements  built  in  re- 
cent years,  the  average  first  cost  has  been 
$1.22  per  square  yard.  The  annual  up- 
keep expense  per  mile  on  these  roads  has 
been  almost  nothing.  In  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  concrete  pavements  in  use  18  years 
have  cost  annually  for  maintenance  only 
%  of  1  cent  per  square  yard.  Upkeep 
cost  of  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  country 
concrete  roads  for  three  years  has  aver- 
aged but  $2.50  per  mile.  In  1911  the 
mean  cost  of  repairing  macadam  roads 
in  New  York  State  was  $800  per  mile — 
10%  of  the  first  cost.  If  these  roads  had 
been  concrete,  practically  all  this  im- 
mense expense  could  have  been  saved  and 
used  in  building  new  roads  instead  of 
repairing  old  ones.  With  better  roads 
will  come  better  schools,  better  churches, 
happier  homes,  better  business,  and  de- 
creased cost  of  living. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  the  intellectual 
young  woman,  "that  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  theory  that  big  creatures  are  bet- 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ter-natured  than  small  ones?"  "Yes," 
answered  the  young  man,  "I  do.  Look 
at  the  difference  between  the  Jersey  mos- 
quito and  the  Jersey  cow." 


Elsie— After  I  wash  my  face  I  look  in 
the  mirror  to  see  if  it's  clean.    Don't  you? 

Bobby — Don't  have  to.  I  look  at  the 
towel. 
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Potatoes  as 

Recently  we  outlined  some  German  prac- 
tice in  drying  potatoes  for  stock.  A 
reader  asks  for  more  details  and  asks  this 
suggestive  question:  "If  Germany  can  af- 
ford to  lmild  machines  to  dry  potatoes  for 
stock,  what  can  we  do  with  Californi;) 
sunshine  in  that  line?" 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  value 
of  dried  potatoes  for  cattle-feeding  pur 
poses  is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments  in  Germany  in 
which  the  various  potato  products  are 
prepared.  At  the  end  of  the  business 
year  ou  July  31,  1910,  there  were  257 
such  establishments  in  that  country,  near- 
ly all  of  them  being  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  large  agricultural  undertakings. 
The  amount  of  raw  material  treated  in 
the  year  1909-10  was  332,642  tons  and  in 
1910-11  it  was  417,641  tons. 

The  use  of  dried  potatoes  as  food  for 
cattle  arose  from  the  impossibility  of 
foeding  raw  potatoes  without  causing  cer- 
tain forms  of  sickness.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  boil  large  quantities  with- 
out heavy  investment  for  specially  con- 
structed boiling  apparatus,  and  in  any 
event  raw  potatoes  can  be  preserved  dur- 
ing a  limited  time  only  and  are  subject 
to  deterioration  toward  spring,  sometimes 
being  a  total  loss.  These  several  incon- 
veniences are  avoided  by  drying  potatoes 
according  to  processes  which  apparently 
originated  in  1902.  By  feeding  swine  and 
sheep  with  six  different  kinds  of  dried 
potatoes  it  has  been  proved  that  the  food 
is  digestible.  The  use  of  these  potatoes 
proved  that  they  were  excellent  for  fat- 
tening swine,  although  not  quite  equal  to 
barley  groats. 

According  to  tests  made  by  the  Board 
of  German  Agriculturists,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  one-third  of  strengthen- 
ing food  generally  given  to  horses  in  the 
form  of  grain  could  be  replaced  by  dried 
potatoes,  and  such  animals  would  be  kept 
in  excellent  condition.  In  two  out  of 
four  tests  with  horses  it  was  shown  that 
dried  potatoes  accelerated  the  shedding 
and  regrowth  of  hair. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of 
an  extract  from  a  report  on  the  entire 
subject  made  to  the  experiment  station 
at  Rostock,  by  F.  Honcamp  and  B.  Gsch- 
wendner: 

The  results  of  favorable  tests  caused 
the  establishment  of  a  great  many  potato- 
drying  plants  doing  excellent  work,  the 
more  so  as  a  great  number  of  technicians 
endeavored  in  the  meantime  to  improve 
the  method  of  manufacture.  Two  of  the 
new  systems  claim  special  interest,  but 
their  products  have  not  yet  been  tested 
hs  to  digestibility. 

One  of  these  methods  is  Gumpel's  in- 
vention. The  inventor  calls  his  products 
"press  potatoes,"  or  "papka."  The  other 
is  the  method  invented  by  the  manager 
of  the  Imperial  Machine  Works  in  Meis- 
sen. The  machines  constructed  by  this 
concern  produce  potato  chips. 

Potato  flakes  are  obtained  by  mashing 
boiled  potatoes  by  means  of  two  rollers 
moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  prod- 
uct is  dried  by  allowing  high-tension 
steam  from  the  boiler  to  pass  through 
the  interior  of  the  rollers.  In  the  plants 
constructed  according  to  the  Knauer  sys- 
tem direct  fire  gas  is  introduced  and  ex- 
hausts connected. 

Operations  ox  the  Imperial  System. — 
The  Imperial  plant  consists  of  the  dry- 
ing apparatus  itself  with  a  feeder  which 
can  be  regulated,  the  exhaust  to  remove 
the  hot  air,  the  fan  to  remove  the 
dust,  the  heating  furnace  to  supply  the 
hot  air,  the  machine  for  washing  the 
potatoes,  the  machine  for  cutting  them 
into  chips,  and  the  pneumatic  transport- 
ing apparatus.  The  most  important  part 
is  the  drying  machine,  consisting  of  an 


Stock  Food. 

iron  trough  in  which  turns  a  perforated 
cylinder  made  of  white  metal  with  rows 
of  small  shovels  attached. 

After  the  potates  have  been  washed  and 
sliced,  they  are  plaoed  in  the  trough  of 
the  drying  machine,  being  continually 
stirred  and  distributed  equally  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  cylinder  by  the  pro- 
jecting shovels.  A  speciality  constructed 
apparatus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ma- 
chine prevents  the  chips  from  adhering 
to  each  other  and  helps  to  distribute  the 
mass  equally  and  bring  it  into  contact 
with  the  currents  of  hot  air.  The  air  is 
forced  into  the  cylinder,  passing  out 
through  the  small  perforations.  It  is 
said  that  the  chief  advantage  of  this 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature— 225°  to  250°  C. 
— is  entirely  sufficient. 

The  "pressed  potato''  method  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  greater  part  of  the  content  of 
water  is  pressed  out  in  a  cold  state, 
after  the  potatoes  have  been  sliced-  The 
mass  is  then  placed  in  the  drying  ma- 
chine. One  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that,  since  comparatively  little  water  is 
contained  in  the  raw-potato  mass,  the 
costs  are  considerably  less  than  those  of 
manufacturing  potato  flakes  or  chips. 

Statistics  from  experimetns  conducted 
by  Kellner  and  Moeckern  prove  that  po- 
tatoes are  excellent  fodder,  with  highly 
nutritive  qualities,  and  are  digested  just 
as  readily  as  any  other  of  the  best  feed- 
ing materials.  It  is  proved  also  that  the 
proaess  of  drying  the  potatoes  does  not 
in  any  way  impair  their  digestive  pro- 
perties, except  perhaps  the  protein;  but 
as  there  are  but  small  quantities  of  pro- 
tein in  the  dried  potatoes  the  food  value 
is  not  affected. 

POTATOES  FED  RAW  OR 
STEAMED  TO  FAT- 
TEN PIGS. 

An  experiment  to  test  the  feeding  value 
of  raw  or  steamed  potatoes  as  supple- 
mentary feed  with  a  grain  ration,  has 
been  carried  on  by  Robert  Withycombe 
at  the  Eastern  Oregon  Experiment  Sta- 
tion with  interesting  results  which  will 
be  of  special  value  this  year  on  account 
oi  the  superabundant  potato  crop. 

The  ho^s  in  the  experiment  were  di- 
vided into  eight  lots,  and  records  of  the 
different  feed  ration  given  each  and  the 
proportionate  gain  made  were  carefully- 
kept.  Each  hog  in  lots  1  and  2  ate  an 
average  of  170.18  lbs.  of  barley  and  509.53 
lbs.  of  raw  potatoes,  making  a  gain  in 
weight  of  60.70  lbs.  Those  in  lots  3  and 
4  ate  110.30  lbs.  barley  and  663.75  lbs- 
steamed  potatoes  and  made  a  gain  of 
70.60  lbs,,  while  those  in  lots  5  and  6  ate 
188.60  lbs.  barley  and  564.80  lbs.  steamed 
potatoes  and  made  a  gain  of  78.10  lbs. 
Lots  7  and  8  ate  300.10  lbs.  barley  with- 
out potatoes  and  made  a  gain  or  69.5  lbs. 

The  last  two  lots,  fed  barley  alone,  were 
used  as  a  check  on  the  others  to  show 
more  definitely  the  proportionate  value 
of  the  potatoes.  At  the  present  market 
value  of  7c.  a  pound  live  weight,  the 
hogs  fed  barley  made  a  $4.87  gain,  which 
makes  the  barley  feeding  value  $1.62  to 
the  hundred. 

Lots  1  and  2,  fed  barley  and  raw  pota- 
toes at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of  potatoes  to 
1  lb.  of  barley,  made  a  $4.25  gain,  which 
gives  the  raw  potatoes  a  feeding  value 
of  29c  to  the  hundred. 

Lots  3  and  4,  receiving  six  times  as 
much  steamed  potatoes  as  barley,  made 
a  $4.94  gain,  giving  the  steamed  potatoes 
a  feeding  value  of  47c  to  the  hundred. 

Los  5  and  6,  fed  three  times  as  much 
steamed  potatoes  as  barley,  made  a  $5.47 
gain,  making  the  feeding  value  of  the 
potatoes  42c  to  the  hundred. 

It  is  noticeable  that  those  fed  six  times 


as  much  potatoes  as  grain  did  not  make 
quite  the  gain  made  by  the  others,  but 
it  required  85.25  lbs.  less  barley  to  make 
this  gain,  so  the  difference  in  feeding 
value  is  accounted  for. 


It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  steamed' 
potatoes  are  worth  13c  more  to  the  hun- 
dred than  raw  for  feeding,  as  shown  in 
the  comparison  of  the  gains  of  animals 
fed  the  3  to  1  ration. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions 


For  Sale 


ONE  GRAY  FOUR-YEAR-OLD.  State  certificates  of  Soundness. 
ONE  BLACK  TWO-YEAR-OLD. 

Both  won  first  in  their  classes  at  Hanford  and  Fresno  Fairs. 
ALSO  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS,  from  two  years  old  to 
crating  size. 

Prices  low  owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 


M.  E.  SHERMAN,  R.  R.  No.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Shire 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


I  have  still  on  hand  a  few  extra  good  draft  stallions.  They  must 
all  be  sold  this  spring  to  make  room  for  a  new  importation,  and 
therefore  I  am  offering  them  at  very  low  prices. 

WRITE  OR  CALL 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PRRCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  in 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During; 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton,  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 
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Neutralizers  in  Cream  and  Milk. 


Is  Oleomargarine 
As  Good  As  Butter? 

Because  oleomargarine  is  colored  like  butter  and 
looks  like  butter  and  even  tastes  like  butter,  is  it  as 
good  as  butter? 

The  makers  CLAIM  it  is. 

Yon  KNOW  it  is  not. 

Now  similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  separator 
business. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  everywhere  recognized  by  cream- 
erymen,  prominent  dairymen  and  buttermakers  as  be- 
ing by  far  the  best  cream  separator  on  the  market. 

98%  of  the  world's  creamerymen  use  the  DE  LAVAL 
separators  exclusively.  That  looks  like  pretty  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  men  who  make  A  BUSINESS  of 
the  separation  of  cream  and  the  making  of  butter,  the 
men  who  know,  are  not  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  is 
the  best  cream  separator. 

The  makers  of  inferior  separators  acknowledge  that 
the  DE  LAVAL  is  best  when  they  say  to  you  "Our 
separator  looks  like  the  DE  LAVAL"  or  "it's  just  as 
good  as  the  DE  LAVAL,  but  we  will  sell  it  to  you  for 
a  little  less  money." 

Why  do  they  offer  to  sell  their  machines  cheaper? 
For  the  very  same  reason  that  the  makers  of  oleomar- 
garine sell  their  product  cheaper  than  butter — because 
they  COST  less  to  MAKE  and  are  WORTH  less  to  use. 

The  DE  LAVAL  has  many  imitators  but  no  equal. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  DE  LAVAL  any  more 
than  there  can  be  a  substitute  for  butter. 

If  you  need  a  cream  separator,  why  experiment  with 
"near"  or  "just  as  good"  imitations  or  substitutes? 
You  will  save  yourself  time,  money  and  trouble  by 
getting  the  genuine  DE  LAVAL  and  taking  no  chances 
with  anything  else. 

For  catalog  and  anv  desired  information  write  to 
the  nearest  office  of  THE  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY 
CO.,  101  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco ;  1016  Western 
Avenue,  Seattle;  165  Broadway,  New  York. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Aral  la  De  Kol,  osc  year  28,065.8  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  months .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Consul  General  A.  M.  Thackara,  Berlin, 
writes  that  a  cream  shippers'  association 
in  the  Northwest  makes  inquiry  relative 
1o  the  use  in  Germany  of  lime  or  other 
neutralizer  to  overcome  excessive  acidity 
in  cream.  A  representative  of  this  office 
has  interviewed  the  general  director  of 
the  Sales  Association  of  North  German 
Dairies  on  the  subject.  The  substance  of 
the  interview  follows: 

The  use  of  lime  or  other  neutralizes  ex- 
cept certain  salts,  in  any  article  intended 
for  direct  human  consumption  is  pro- 
hibited. There  would  appear,  however, 
to  be  no  objection  to  its  use  in  cream 
from  which  butter  is  to  be  made.  In  the 
process  of  butter-making  the  lime  would 
be  dissolved  and  washed  off  by  the  water. 
It  would  not  mix  with  the  fatty  sub- 
stances. 

Opinion  differs  as  to  the  harmfulness 
of  lime  and  other  neutrailzers  in  cream 
intended  for  direct  consumption,  but,  in 
view  of  the  prohibition,  the  question  is 
not  pressed,  especially  as  the  addition  of 
1  to  2%  of  chloride  of  potassium  (one  of 
the  salts  which  may  be  used)  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  preserve  sweet  cream. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  non-use  of 
neutralizers  in  food  stuffs  for  direct  con- 
sumption, the  law  prohibits  the  addition 
of  anything  but  salt  to  butter;  the  use 
of  boron,  for  instance,  said  to  be  per- 
mitted in  England  and  the  United  States, 
being  considered  adulteration.  To  milk 
not  intended  for  direct  consumption,  but 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  a  small 
amount,  about  1  to  20,000,  of  nitrate  of 
potash  is  added  to  remove  the  taste  of 
beets,  a  common  cattle  feed  in  Germany. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  at  pres- 
ent as  to  the  need  of  new  legislation  on 
this  subject.  The  Imperial  Health  Office 
(Kaiserliches  Gesundheitsamt)  has  pub- 
lished so-called  "Entwurfe  zu  Festsetzun- 
gen  uber  Lebensmittel,"  or  suggestions  as 
to  the  legislation  needed  relating  to  but- 
ter, honey,  and  vinegar.  Others  may  fol- 
low. The  three  now  out  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Verlag  Julius  Springer, 
Linkstr.  23,  Berlin  W.,  at  the  following 
prices,  which  include  postage  to  the  Unit- 
ed States:  On  butter,  2.30  marks  (55c); 
on  honey,  90  pfennigs  (22c) ;  and  on  vine- 
gar, 1.30  marks  (31c). 

A  

CENTRAL  WEST  WILD  OVER 
,  ALFALFA.  . 

Campaign  work  with  automobiles  to  be- 
gin early  in  April  and  extend  into  the 
late  fall.  County  and  city  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  colleges,  institute  work- 
ers, Chautauqua  lecturers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  work  will  be  assisted  in 
obtaining  alfalfa  charts  and  lantern 
slides.  Alfalfa  literature  and  booklets 
will  be  given  wide  distribution  through- 
out the  country.  Special  alfalfa  articles 
will  be  sent  to  farm  journals  and  maga- 
zines, and  plate  and  matrix  pages  to 
newspapers.  Alfalfa  editions  of  newspa- 
pers will  be  published  where  campaigns 
are  conducted.  Dates  will  be  arranged 
for  "Alfalfa  Day"  in  the  schools.  The 
campaign  will  be  conducted  in  co-oper- 
ation with  farmers,  bankers,  business 
men,  commercial  clubs,  granges,  live 
stock  and  dairy  associations,  in  any  com- 
munity where  the  people  are  anxious  to 
improve  their  conditions  agriculturally 
and  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and 
money  for  an  enthusiastic  campaign. 

Work  to  be  started  immediately  in  the 
Corn  and  Cotton  Belt  States  and  in  the 
East.  Thirty  to  forty  meetings  will  be 
held  in  each  county,  the  number  depend- 
ing on  local  conditions. 

To  accomplish  the  most  in  agricultural 
development,  we  must  begin  with  the 
man  behind  the  crop.  Upon  him  depends 
the  final  working  out  of  the  principles  of 


agriculture — the  simple  and  practical 
things — which  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations  are  endeavoring  to 
bring  into  general  use. 

Professor  Holden,  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  proposes  to  carry  these 
principles  further  even  than  the  very  ef- 
fective work  done  on  the  agricultural 
trains,  by  using  that  most  modern  ve- 
hicle— the  automobile — going  directly  to 
the  people  on  their  farms  where  the  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held. 

Agricultural  development  needs,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, the  individual  effort  of  every  mer- 
chant, banker,  corporation,  or  laboring 
man,  and  this  plan  calls  for  their  hearti- 
est co-operation. 

This  plan  for  increasing  the  yields  of 
our  crops  by  the  more  extensive  growing 
of  that  wonderful  soil  improver,  alfalfa, 
is  meeting  the  approval  of  all  men  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  its  introduction  as  a  general  crop. 

Campaigns  are  now  being  organized  in 
five  different  States,  and  Professor  Hol- 
den is  daily  answering  requests  for  his 
assistance  in  organizing  other  localities, 
and  invites  cordial  co-operation  with 
every  community  interested. 


SWINE  RAISERS  TO  ORGANIZE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  FARM 
APRIL  17. 

To  the  Editor:  At  the  request  of  a 
number  of  breeders,  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry  has  arranged  for  a 
meeting  of  California  swine  raisers.  The 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  on  April  17th.  Persons  at- 
tending tbe  meeting  will  be  met  at  the 
trains  by  students  from  the  farm  school 
and  shown  through  the  various  depart- 
ments. At  11  o'clock  a  meeting  will  be 
held  to  discuss  plans  of  organization. 

At  1  o'clock  the  second  session  will 
be  held.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  vice-director 
of  the  Experiment  Station  and  dean  of 
the  University  Farm  School,  and  by  D. 
O.  Lively,  superintendent  of  the  live  stock 
division  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hayes  will  explain  the  work 
•?f  the  State's  cholera  serum  plant  at 
Berkeley.  Professor  J.  I.  Thompson  will 
give  a  report  on  the  marketing  of  two 
lots  of  experimental  hogs  recently  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  from  the  University 
Farm.  At  this  session  the  arrangements 
for  organization  and  plans  for  lines  of 
work  to  be  undertaken  will  be  completed. 

Every  person  who  raises  hogs  can  af- 
ford to  attend  this  meeting  and  will  be 
welcomed.  There  will  be  an  experience 
meeting  relating  to  the  success  or  fail- 
ure in  saving  pigs  from  litters  farrowed 
this  year.  F.  R.  Mabshaxl, 

Professor  Animal  Husbandry. 

Davis. 


FEEDING  CUT  ALFALFA  HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Regarding  cut  alfalfa 
hay,  cut  say  from  one-half  to  three  inches 
in  length,  would  it  be  better  than  whole 
hay  for  hogs,  cattle  and  horses,  and  if 
it  is  better,  should  it  be  fed  wet  or  dry? 
— B.  E.,  San  Francisco. 

ANSWER  BY  L.  P.  DENNY,  HANFORD. 

Replying  to  this  inquiry,  I  will  say 
that  cattle  and  horses  do  much  better 
when  fed  chopped  alfalfa  hay  than  when 
fed  whole  hay.  They  can  eat  the  re- 
quired amount  in  much  less  time  and 
with  less  exertion.  For  cattle  and  horses 
the  hay  should  be  cut  about  one  inch 
long  and  fed  dry.  There  is  no  advant- 
age in  chopping  alfalfa  hay  for  hogs  un- 
less it  is  mixed  with  ground  grain  and 
made  into  slop. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 


Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 
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More  Facts  About  Heavy  Laying 
Qualities. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Last  week  was  taken  up  with  talking 
about  feeding  for  heavy  layers;  some 
people  imagine  that  heavy  laying  birds 
are  just  freaks,  others  think  they  are 
just  the  product  sifted  out  through  trap 
nests,  but  I  still  maintain  that  heavy 
laying  hens  are  the  result  of  a  combi- 
nation of  causes,  all  of  which  are  gained 
from  intelligent  observation  and  great 
care.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  hens 
are  just  as  susceptible  to  care  and  proper 
methods  of  improvement  as  other  kinds 
of  livestock.  The  old  long-horned  scrub 
cows  of  years  ago  were  doing  great  if 
they  raised  a  calf,  but  now  we  have  cows 
that  give  enough  milk  and  butter  fat  to 
raise  three  calves. 

In  all  breeds  or  varieties  of  fowl  there 
are  some  specimens  that  are  inclined  to 
make  more  flesh  than  others;  these 
should  be  sold  for  table  purposes  and 
eggs  from  the  egg  laying  type  only 
should  be  hatched.  This  method  of 
selection  is  altogether  independent  of 
trap  nesting,  which  is  useful  in  a  way. 
Its  purpose  is  to  tell  you  which  hens 
lay  and  which  do  not,  but  it  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  pullets  raised  from  those 
eggs  will  be  as  good  layers  as  their 
mothers. 

For  my  part,  I  would  rather  take  a 
cockerel  from  a  heavy  laying  hen  and 
breed  him  to  pullets  from  just  average 
layers.  The  reason  I  would  do  this  is 
that  a  female  strong  enough  in' potent 
power  and  vitality  to  keep  up  a  good 
record  in  laying  will  transmit  her  quali- 
ties to  the  male  line  in  greater  propor- 
tions than  to  the  females.  The  male,  in 
his  turn,  transmits  his  qualities  to  the  fe- 
male line.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  far- 
mers are  always  willing  to  admit  the 
potency  of  the  male  when  breeding  cat- 
tle and  horses  and  yet  think  it  all  non- 
sense when  applied  to  poultry.    But  it  is 


S.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  16.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   is  thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  (or  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINBICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  I  ii In  Ohlnpo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  FlemlaK  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petalumn,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

''"/ill  b«  sent  to  you  on  application 

jCOULSON  CO. 

^  Box    .    Petaluma,  Cal.  j 


a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  more  ways 
than  one,  and  why  poultry  should  be  con- 
sidered any  different  than  other  animals 
I  can't  understand. 

Now  every  farmer  that  has  raised  cat- 
tle may  know  a  good  milch  cow  as  soon 
as  he  gets  a  good  glance  at  her.  Just  as 
a  form  he  will  run  his  hands  along  the 
milk  veins  and  examine  the  udder,  but 
he  may  practically  know  all  he  needs  to 
know  without  going  through  the  latter 
performance. 

How  does  he  know?  He  knows  from 
observing  and  impressing  the  type  of  a 
good  milker  on  his  mind,  then  when  he 
sees  the  type,  no  matter  what  color  the 
cow  is,  he  knows  it.  There  is  just  as 
much  distinction  between  a  beefy  hen 
and  a  laying  type  hen  as  between  the  beef 
cow  and  the  milker.  But  as  hens  are 
smaller  and  costs  less  there  has  been  very 
little  attention  paid  to  type.  Yet  we  are 
coming  to  know  that  one  of  the  biggest 
leaks  in  the  poultry  business  is  feeding 
a  lot  of  drones.  The  drones  in  the  hive 
eat  up  the  honey  made  by  the  workers  in 
a  short  time. 

Aids  in  Selection. — Trap  nests  can  be 
made  to  serve  more  than  one  purpose  if 
a  little  time  is  taken  in  the  use  of  them. 
Every  time  a  hen  is  released  she  should 
be  recorded  on  a  sheet  prepared  with  the 
band  numbers  of  the  hens  in  that  yard. 
Then  when  a  hen  has  made  a  good  record 
compare  her  with  a  a  poor  layer;  note 
the  shape  of  the  head,  depth  of  body  and 
bright  eye,  besides  the  general  alertness 
of  the  hen.  A  great  deal  can  be  learned 
from  the  simplest  means  if  we  only  take 
the  trouble.  If  comparisons  are  made 
for  a  week  or  more  and  differences  noted 
it  will  soon  become  a  habit  to  pick  out  a 
good  layer  because  the  type  will  be -im- 
pressed on  the  mind. 

Another  way  to  judge  is  by  the  appe- 
tite, as  a  good  layer  is  always  a  hearty 
eater  and  she  dives  right  into  it,  while 
the  lazy  non-laying  hen  will  pick  around 
and  eat  very  little.  Always  select  good 
eaters  when  choosing  laying  hens. 

Mr.  Quinsenberry,  director  of  the  Mis- 
souri egg  laying  contest,  says,  "Selection 
should  be  emphasized  and  spelled  with 
capital  letters;  it  should  begin  with  the 
eggs,  the  next  selection  when  the  chick 
is  hatched.  The  weak,  runty,  crippled 
chick  should  never  be  allowed  to  live. 
If  you  don't  care  to  kill  them,  mark  them 
so  that  they  may  be  used  for  the  table 
or  other  purposes,  but  never  for  repro- 
duction." And  in  this  he  is  right,  a 
weakly  chicken  will  never  have  the 
vitality  a  good  layer  and  breeder  should 
possess. 

The  egg  laying  contest  now  going  on 
at  Mountain  Grove  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  selec- 
tion. The  report  says,  "The  hens  and 
pullets  in  the  National  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test more  than  doubled  the  record  made 
by  the  hens  in  the  same  month  for  the 
previous  year.  The  yield  for  January 
one  year  ago  was  3,203  eggs,  and  the 
yield  for  January  this  year  was  7,016 
eggs.  We  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  more  pullets  this  year  and  the 
winter  has  not  been  quite  so  severe  as 
last,  and  our  pens  most  all  appear  to 
be  of  better  quality." 

The  quality  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  increase  of  eggs,  in  my  opinion. 
There  is  one  Canadian  Black  Orpington 
pullet  that  laid  every  day  in  January,  31 
eggs  in  31  days.  There  is  also  a  pen  of 
English  White  Leghorns  that  laid  213 
eggs  in  the  month.  My  idea  is  that  those 
who  have  sent  pens  this  year  have  taken 
a  great  deal  more  care  in  making  the 
selection    than    was    taken    last  year. 


People  are  very  prone  to  think  that  any 
old  thing  will  go  until  they  get  beat, 
then  they  change  their  minds  and  take 
more  pains. 


As  confirmation  of  what  I  have  told 
you  so  many  times  about  the  male  bird 
influencing  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
flock,  here  is  what  Mr.  Quisenberry  says 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  oar  dealer,  or 
write  us,  tending 
hit  name. 


Ask  oa 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

BUGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  In  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment,  75 
per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 
PEN'S— tbios — single:  bibds  of  all  breeds. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYAXDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
EGGS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


Pratts, 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 


Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Core,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Core, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  ITo! 


FRANCISCO 
AINU  ELEi 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching  eg|r*  before 
yon  hear  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  stock  and  low  prices  combined  are  sure  to 
be  of  vital  Interest  to  you. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  moat 
meritorious  California  Invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
DlfctiPate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  OIL 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.     For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

e  and 


Night  suut  .-.i10».i>b  i.oo  UMctta.  I"  Days  Live  Agents  wanted  In  every  stat 
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POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  Prom 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  .  , 

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

| PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux.  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  or  Indian 
Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1  per  setting  of  13. 
Toulouse  Geese,  $1  per  5.  Pearl  Guinea, 
$1  per  15.  Bronze  Turkey,  $1.50  per  11. 
F.  Sewell  Brown,  Newark,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5%-lb.  can,  50c. 
2 '4 -lb.  can,  25c. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 100  early  hatched 
cockerel?'  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED— Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 

JROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


fJRPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


3.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


HICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


OR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


3ABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


JUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


JARRED  ROCKS  ONLY— Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 


tARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


HICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  615 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


iRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorlo,  Cal. 

HITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
I  erels.     Fine  stock.     Reasonable.     O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 


on  the  subject,  "In  building  up  a  laying 
strain,  endeavor  to  get  your  males  from 
a  known  strain  of  high  producers.  More 
depends  upon  the  breeding  of  the  male 
than  upon  the  female.  One  of  the  main 
things  to  look  for  in  your  females  is 
vitality.  A  hen  can  never  stand  the 
strain  of  laying  a  large  number  of  eggs 
unless  she  is  strong  and  vigorous." 

Heavenly  Chickens. — Now  independ- 
ent of  trap  nests,  of  selection  and  of 
using  the  Hogan  system,  I  always  hatch 
my  chicks  so  that  they  come  out  in  what 
are  called  fruitful  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Any  almanac  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
twelve  signs,  but  it  does  not  tell  which 
are  barren  and  which  are  fruitful.  This 
is  my  hobby.  Of  course  I  get  ridiculed 
sometimes,  but  that  does  not  matter,  the 
world  laughed  Gallileo  to  scorn  and 
finally  burned  him  at  the  stake;  so  surely 
a  little  ridicule  is  not  going  to  hurt  any- 
body as  long  as  the  fire  does  not  get 
started.  If  the  moon  can  influence  the 
tides,  as  anybody  knows,  why  can  it  not 
have  the  same  influence  on  the  earth,  on 
animals  and  on  vegetation?  The  word 
"lunatic"  implies  that  the  moon  "Luna" 
affects  people,  and  in  all  ages  there  have 
been  people  that  have  used  the  science  of 
astrology  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
in  many  other  pursuits.  Then  why  not 
in  poultry  culture?  At  any  rate  we  are 
not  making  riches  so  fast  that  we  can 
afford  to  neglect  any  means  that 
promises  to  help  us  breed  up  strong, 
profitable  poultry. 

[The  Zodiac  certainly  has  just  as  much 
to  do  with  chickens  as  with  other  agricul- 
tural things. — Editor.] 

What  One  Should  Expect. — A  hen  that 
lays  one  egg  a  day  should  not  be  con- 
sidered anything  out  of  common,  any 
more  than  a  cow  that  gives  a  pail  of 
milk  a  day.  We  expect  a  cow  that  is 
a  good  milker  to  fill  the  pail  twice  a 
day,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  we  shall  expect  at  least  one  egg 
a  day  from  any  ordinarily  good  laying 
hen.  We  might  have  reached  the  egg-a- 
day  hen  long  ago  but  for  the  reason  that 
we  let  such  a  little  satisfy  us.  We  are 
slaves  to  the  past,  and  because  so  little 
was  expected  from  the  old  mongrel  stock, 
it's  hard  to  expect  any  better  now.  Don't 
mistake  my  meaning,  because  if  you  do 
the  egg-a-day  hen  will  be  a  long  time  in 
materializing.  Expectation  is  only  the 
hand-maiden  to  working  for  a  result, 
alone,  it  is  a  mighty  poor  tool.  Cromwell 
hit  is  right  when  he  advised  his  soldiers 
"to  trust  in  God  and  keep  their  powder 
dry."  The  poultry  man's  slogan  should 
be,  "Trust  in  the  egg-a-day  hen,  and  use 
every  possible  means  to  breed  and  raise 
her."  Get  out  of  the  rut,  and  try  any 
reasonable  means  to  attain  the  ideal; 
that's  the  only  way  to  get  any  thing. 

Questions  and  Answers. — Kindly  an- 
swer the  following  in  the  next  issue: 
Some  of  my  White  Leghorn  hens  lose 
flesh,  droop  around  and  in  three  or  four 
weeks  die.  In  opening  I  find  them  in- 
fested with  worms  two  or  three  inches 
long,  resembling  a  heavy  thread.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 
— Subscriber. 

Answer. — Raw  meat  or  milk  are  both 
breeders  of  worms  in  poultry.  If  the  fowls 
have  had  range  they  have  probably  picked 
up  some  animal  food  that  have  caused 
the  worms,  in  the  first  place,  and  these 
increase  very  rapidly.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  worm,  the  round  worm,  which  is 
the  one  resembling  a  heavy  thread,  and 
the  tape  worm.  Dissolve  in  warm  water 
two  grains  of  santonine  for  each  bird 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


to  be  treated,  mix  a  small  amount  of 
mash  with  this  water  and  add  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  for  each  bird.  Mix 
as  dry  and  crumbly  as  possible  and  feed 
to  the  birds.  Keep  all  droppings  cleaned 
up,  or  as  the  worms  are  expelled  the 
fowls  may  eat  them  again.   Another  very 


good  remedy  is  to  beat  an  egg  up,  add- 
ing a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine,  mix  by 
agitation  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture  night  and  morning.  This  remedy 
involves  more  labor  and  the  handling 
of  each  bird  separately,  while  the  other 
can  be  fed  to  all  at  one  time. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


IRRIGATORS! 


For  "BEST"  results  "Pomona"  Gates 
and  Valves  are  an  absolute  necessity. 


'OU  may  be  getting  along  with  makeshifts — or  you  may  think  you  are 
securing  good  results  with  other  valves,  but  you  will  never  knpw  what 
real  economy  is  until  you  use  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves  for  cement  pipe 
irrigation. 


The  principal  features  of  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves  are  their  durable, 
simple  construction  and  low  prices. 


yet 


They  ai'p  built  by  a  concern  which  has  the  ability  and  the  capital  to  turn 
them  out  properly  and  whose  guarantee  is  dependable.  The  Pomona  Patent 
Pressure  Gate  is  built  entirely  of  metal,  has  no  rubber  or  wooden  facing  to  rot 
or  wear,  lew  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  sets  water  tight  in  any  position 
with  one  hand  and  one  movement,  made  in  a  large  range  of  sizes. 

The  Pomona  Circular  Valve  Is  the  only  valve  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
the  cross  bar  to  be  entirely  removed,  leaving  an  absolutely  clear  passage,  yet 
when  replaced,  which  is  done  instantly,  is  as  solid  as  though  permanently 
attached.  Cannot  get  out  of  order.  No  mechanism  to  become  clogged  with 
sand  or  rubbish.  All  parts  non-corrosive.  Full  range  of  sizes  from  large  to 
small. 


Write  For 
IT  Today 


New  Valve  Booklet  Ready 

The  1913  issue  of  our  Valve  Catalogue  and  price  list  is  just  off  the  press  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  interested  parties.  In  addition  to  giving  complete  de- 
scription and  prices  of  our  full  line  of  gates  and  valves,  together  with  in- 
structions for  installation,  the  booklet  also  contains  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  water  and  irrigation  subjects  in  general.  Write  for  a  copy  today 
Ask  for  Valve  Booklet  "P". 

POMONA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


We  ore  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMP  and  have  a  big 
48-page  pump  catalogue  that  we  will  mail  free 
If  you  ask  for  it  as  number  52  "P." 


Insist  on  Pomona 

Gates  and  Valves 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for* 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


Don't  Make  a  IVf  istake ! 


REMEMBER,  there   is   but  one  Jubilee  Incubator 
Our  customers  say  that  there  is  but  ONE  Incubator 
the  "JUBILEE." 
Our  catalogue  will  tell 
It's  Free. 


you  what  we  have  to  say. 


JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Directory. 


At  intervals  hereafter  there  will  be 
given  a  directory  of  all  agricultural  or- 
ganizations of  more  than  local  interest  in 
California.  The  list  printed  below  is 
probably  subject  to  a  great  many  cor- 
rections, which  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

On  account  of  the  innumerable  organi- 
zations of  only  local  scope,  these  have  had 
to  be  omitted,  but  any  reader  who  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  such  an  organization 
can  either  do  so  by  communicating  with 
some  central  concern  with  which  it  is 
affiliated  or  perhaps  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  can  provide  information  on  re- 
quest. There  are,  for  instance,  many 
local  associations  affiliated  with  State- 
wide associations  or  exchanges,  like  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  the 
Walnut,  Almond,  Fruit  Exchanges,  the 
State  Dairy  and  Beekeepers  Associations, 
etc. 

Organizations  of  no  more  than  county 
interests  generally  have  to  be  omitted. 
In  several  instances,  however,  county  or- 
ganizations have  been  included  on  ac- 
count of  some  special  influence  exerted 
on  the  industry  with  which  they  have  to 
do  outside  of  the  county.  If  any  organi- 
zations should  be  included  and  are  not, 
it  would  be  a  great  favor  if  any  sub- 
scriber who  is  a  member  would  write  in, 
giving  the  name  of  the  same  and  the 
name  and  office  of  the  person  to  whom 
communications  should  be  addressed. 

Exhibitions. — We  would  also  especially 
request  that  all  organizations  who  give 
annual  exhibitions  patronized  by  others 
than  the  town  or  county  in  which  they 
are  located,  would  send  their  names 
in.  This  applies  to  Poultry  organizations. 
It  does  not  matter  how  local  the  organiza- 
tion is  in  membership,  provided  it  gives  a 
show  patronized  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  as  this  gives  the  local  organization 
a  general  interest.  Also  any  organization, 
social,  promotive,  or  commercial,  that 
takes  in  a  whole  district,  larger  than  a 
county,  is  entitled  to  be  in  this  directory. 
And,  repeating,  we  will  print  this  from 
time  to  time  in  corrected  form  and  want 
this  directory  as  full  and  correct  as  pos- 
sible. 


1.    STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OFFICIALS. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Thos.  F.  Hunt, 
Dean,  Berkeley. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Thos.  F. 
Hunt,  Director,  Berkeley. 

University  Farm  and  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Dean,  Davis. 

California  Polytechnic  School,  L.  B. 
Smith,  Director,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

State  Agricultural  Society,  J.  L.  McCar- 
thy, Secretary,  Sacramento. 

State  Commission  of  Agriculture,  A.  J. 
Cook,  Commissioner,  Sacramento. 

Quarantine  Division,  Frederick  Maskew, 
Chief  Deputy,  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

State  Dairy  Bureau,  F.  W.  Andreasen, 
Secretary,  Hansford  Block,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

State  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Chas.  Keane, 
Sacramento. 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  J.  L.  McCar- 
thy, Secretary,  Sacramento. 

State  Fertilizer  Control,  John  S.  Burd, 
Berkeley. 

State  Forester,  G.  M.  Homans,  Sacra- 
mento. 

State  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow, 
Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Veterinary  Medical  Board,  Dr.  Otis  A. 
Longley,  Secretary,  Fresno. 

Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Mills  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


2.     FEDERAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OFFICIALS. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Hicks,  Postoffice  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (Dairy  Divi- 
sion ),  Warren  B.  Thurston,  Postoffice 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Food  and  Drug  In- 
spection Laboratory,  H.  M.  Loomis, 
Appraisers  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  Investigations,  Frank  Adams, 
Berkeley. 

Weather  Bureau  Service,  Alexander  C. 

McAdie,  Merchants  Exchange  Building, 

San  Francisco. 
Forest  Service,  Coert  Du  Bois,  District 

Forester,  First  National  Bank  Building, 

San  Francisco. 
Crop  Reporter,  J.  E.  Rickards,  Customs 

Building,  San  Francisco. 
Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources,  H. 

B.  McGlashen,  New  Customs  Building, 

San  Francisco. 
Plant  Introduction  Garden,  R.  L.  Beagles, 

Superintendent,  Chico. 


O.     ORGANIZATIONS,  LOCAL. 

San  Joaquin  Water  Problems  Association, 
John  Fairweather,  President,  Fresno. 

Sacramento  Valley  Development  Associa- 
tion, O.  H.  Miller,  Secretary,  Sacra- 
mento. 

North  of  Bay  Counties  Association,  Ella 

B.  Fischer,  Secretary,  Petaluma. 
Monterey   Bay    Counties    League,  Geo. 

Gould,  Secretary,  Monterey. 

San  Joaquin  County  Grape  Growers  Pro- 
tective League,  Lodi. 

Delta  Association  of  California,  Col.  John 
P.  Irish.  Secretary,  Oakland. 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual  Association.  C. 
Gentry  Redman,  Secretary,  Watsonville. 

Humboldt  County  Apple  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Geo.  B.  Weatherby,  Secretary, 
Eureka. 

Imperial  Valley  Melon  Growers  Associa- 
tion, El  Centre 

Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Association, 
Harry  Lee,  Secretary,  Santa  Ana. 

Ventura  County  Dried  Fruit  Association, 

C.  L.  Uhl,  Secretary,  Vacaville. 
Orange   County   Celery   Association,  A. 

Johnson,  Secretary,  Smeltzer. 
Imperial    Valley    Cotton    Growers'  Ex- 
change, C.  W.  Barton,  Secretary,  El 
Cer.tro. 

San  Mateo  County  Poultry  Association. 
Arthur  P.  Schroeder,  Secretary,  San 
Giegorio.  Show  at  San  Mateo,  Decem- 
ber i  to  7- 


4.      COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(State  Wide.) 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  G. 
Harold  Powell,  Manager,  Los  Angeles. 

Citrus  Protective  League,  F.  O.  Wall- 
schlaeger,  Secretary,  Los  Angeles. 

Deciduous  Protective  League,  J.  W.  Jeff- 
rey, Secretary,  Sacramento. 

California  Fruit  Distributors,  Charles  E. 
Virden,  Manager,  Sacramento. 

California  Walnut  Growers  Exchange, 
Fred  Hazzard,  Manager,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Almond  Growers  Exchange, 
T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager,  Sacramento. 

California  Farmers  Union,  Inc.,  F.  G. 
Johnson,  Manager,  Fresno. 

California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange.  J.  P. 
Dargitz,  Manager,  Sacramento. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Co.,  James 
Madison,  Manager,  Fresno. 

California  Raisin  Exchange,  W.  R.  Nutt- 
ing, Manager,  Fresno. 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  J.  L.  Nagle, 
Manager,  Sacramento. 

Lima  Bean  Growers  Association,  Chas. 
Donlon,  President,  Oxnard. 

California  Rochdale  Co.,  112  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Consolidated  Honey  Producers  of  Cali- 
fornia, A.  B.  Shaffner,  Los  Angeles. 

Southern  California  Poultrymen's  Co-op- 
erative Association,  Jos.  Davis,  Secre- 
tary, Los  Angeles. 


J.     ORGANIZATIONS.  GENERAL. 

California  Development  Board,  Robert 
Newton  Lynch,  Manager,  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

California  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, E.  T.  Pettit,  Master,  Cupertino. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union,  Fred  Millard,  Secretary,  Los 
Gatos. 

California  Association  of  Nurserymen,  H. 
W.  Kruckeberg,  Secretary,  237  Frank- 
lin Street,  Los  Angeles. 

California    State    Floral    Society,  Mrs. 

Henry  P.  Tricou,  Secretary,  SS2  Grove 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Association  of  County  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, Wm.  Garden,  Secty.,  Stockton. 

California  Livestock  Breeders  Associa- 
tion, F.  J.  Sinclair,  Secretary,  62S  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

California  State  Dairy  Association,  S.  A. 
W.  Carver.  Secretary,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Woolgrowers  Association.  Fred 
A.  Ellenwood,  Secretary,  Red  Bluff. 

California  Creamery  Operators  Associa- 
tion, F.  H.  Daniels,  Secretary.  1223 
Park  Street,  Alameda. 

California  Creamery  Managers  Associa- 
tion, H.  P.  Glasier,  Secretary,  3240 
Webster  Street,  Oakland. 

California  State  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  J.  H.  Hogarty,  President, 
1734  Webster  Street,  Oakland. 

California  Holstein  Breeders  Association, 
James  W.  McAllister,  Secretary,  Chino. 

California  Jersey  Breeders  Association, 
J.  E.  Thorp,  Secretary,  R.  6,  Stockton. 

State  Beekeepers  Association,  A.  B.  Shaff- 
ner,, Secretary  4238  W.  1st  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
(dealers),  H.  P.  Dimond,  Secretary,  San 
Francisco. 

Sierra  Club,  Wm.  E.  Colby,  Secretary, 
2901  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 


THE   SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(6,  7.  10,  12.  16,  20,  26.  40  H.P.) 

Embodying  all  the  name  implies. 
•MMPLE" 

Can  he  successfully  operated  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  on  kerosene  or 
distillate,  not  consuming  \  of  a  pint 
per  H.P.  hour. 

This  is  the  engine  that  you  have  long 
been  looking  for,  and  It  will  pay  you 
to  purchase  now.  You  can  purchase  a 
SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  by  paying  part 
cash,  and  the  remainder  In  payments 
to  suit.  Better  order  now  and  make 
ready  for  the  NEW  TEAR. 

W.  W.  PRICE. 
481-407  5th  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Sale  Agent  for  the  Starrett  Pump. 
Manufactured  for  deep  wells  up  to 
1000  ft.  lift.  Special  design  for  mines. 
Also,  small  pump  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, replacing  Wind  Mills.  See  dem- 
onstration at  abo\'e  address. 


ramp 
HORSEPOWER 


The  C.  L  B. 


5  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up -keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR  ITF  Today  for  Illustrated 
VV  I\l  1  C   Literature.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Beat  Gaa  Traction  Co.  ia 
operating  the  largest  Beaamer  Steel  Plant  on 
tlie  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


LIVE  ON 
LIVE  LAND 

When  you  buy  land  to  live  on.  don"t 
buy  Rip  Van  Winkle  land.  Buy  land 
that  is  easily  worked — that  has  irri- 
gation water  throughout  the  entire 
year — that  will  work  for  you  46 
weeks  out  of  every  52.  That's  live 
land.  One  acre  of  live  land  is  as 
good  as  several  that  are  sleeping 
part  of  the  growing  season. 

FAIRMEAD  LANDS  ARE  LIVE 
LANDS — have  splendid  markets — 
very  healthfud  climate — unexcelled 
for  alfalfa  and  fruit — now  being  sold 
in  10,  20.  40-acre  tracts  on  easy 
terms  and  at  very  low  prices. 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address  to  the  owners.  Co- 
operative I.nnd  A  Trust  Company, 
505  Market  St.,  San  Franclaeo,  and 

receive  their  free  booklet  showing 
why  it  pays  to 

LIVE  AT 
FAIRMEAD 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  at  Co.. 
Ull-01*   Cracker    Building.   Sam  Francisco. 
Established  1810. 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGEXCT,  INC.. 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  DATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St..      -        -  OAKLAND 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northrnat  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    op  (A.OOO.OOO.OO 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit*  k5.0OO.0O0. 00 


Total   (11.0O0.OO0.00 

OFFICERSi 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
L  W.  Hellman.  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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The  Ranchwoman's  Flower  Garden. 


Many  magazines  nowadays  are  full  of 
Helpful  hints  to  the  woman  with  a  flower 
garden,  who  has  water,  money  and  time 
at  her  command.  Few  if  any  of  these 
hints  are  of  any  value  to  the  California 
ranchwoman,  who  more  often  than  not 
has  little  water,  less  money  and  no  time- 
It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Western 
ranchwoman  must  have  "hints"  all  of  her 
own,  and  that  most  particularly  she  must 
have  a  garden  that  will  stand  neglect. 
Like  myself,  most  women  love  tender 
annual  things,  and  begin  by  making  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  carry  along  a  gar- 
den hospital  that  is  a  sorrow  to  the  eye. 
One  back-aching  experience  of  this  sort, 
should  be  enough  for  every  sensible 
woman.  We  must  have  flower  gardens 
to  be  happy,  we  women,  but  let  us  have 
rational  ones.    It  takes  a  little  thought 


house,  as  shown  in  drawing  No.  2,  and 
taper  down  to  the  front  walk  and  gate. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  porch  will  be  started  another 
graduated  mass  o*  shrubs  and  flowers. 
All  tender  annuals  and  perennials  will  be 
taken  out  and  the  hardy  drought-resist- 
ing perennials — sweet  Williams,  marigolds, 
penstemon,  snapdragons,  and  all  the  long 
list  of  lovely  old-fashioned  flowers  that 
gladden  the  eyes  and  nose — will  take  their 
place.  There  will  be  of  necessity  bare 
spaces  in  this  perennial  garden,  which  a 
woman  can  fill  with  hardy  annuals.  And 
by  all  means  fill  the  bare  spaces.  Cover 
every  inch  of  your  ground,  despite  the 
shudders  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen. 
You  are  not  going  in  for  exhibition  plants. 
What  you  want  is  a  mass  of  cheery  color 
— a  jungle  garden  if  you  will.    And  bear 


far  Efttmn.ee. 


Finding  the  Summits  in  Your  Landscape  Garden. 


Building  Toward  the  Summits  by  Proper  Planting. 


to  have  that  sort  of  a  garden,  but  it 
pays. 

In  the  first  place,  go  outdoors  and  look 
at  your  garden  with  the  critical  eye  of 
a  stranger.  Frankly,  how  does  it  strike 
you?  Are  there  a  few  cobwebby  lilacs 
near  the  gate,  some  dusty  rose  bushes 
in  the  open  bed,  a  line  of  sunburnt  sickly 
sweet  peas  straggling  up  some  meager 
strings  attached  to  the  side  wall  of  your 
house,  and  a  down-trodden  mess  of  vio- 
lets and  verbenas  right  under  your  feet? 
If  so,  you  have  a  garden  something  like 
my  own  used  to  be.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
men  speak  lightly  of  our  flower  gardens, 
and  any  power  for  good  they  may  have 
Some  flower  gardens  are  discouraging 
sights. 

But  we  can  reform.  A  garden  is  "a 
lovesome  thing"  and  out  of  it  can  come 
health  and  good  looks  and  happiness  to 
the  woman  who  loves  to  grow  things.  The 
drawings  will  show  one  way  of  improv- 
ing the  looks  of  a  plain  little  ranch- 
house  and  its  meager  garden. 

Make  a  rough  outline  of  your  house, 
showing  the  position  of  the  tallest  trees 
in  relation  to  the  house.  In  drawing  No.  1, 
I  have  drawn  a  dotted  line  to  the  trees 
as  they  stand  in  relation  to  my  house. 
The  highest  points  showed  me  where  I 
would  have  the  highest  points  in  my 
garden.  I  will  set  out  my  garden  ac- 
cordingly, crushing  out  the  desire  to  have 
tall  hollyhocks  near  the  front  gate  and 
verbenas  at  my  back  door.  I  will  put 
tall  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  gladiolas,  and 
chrysanthemums  near  the  door    of  the 


it  in  mind,  things  don't  grow  luxuriantly 
in  California  in  hot  dry  spaces.  The 
ground  keeps  moisture  where  it  is  well 
shaded  by  the  low-growing  things. 

Eliminate  all  set  beds.  If  your  garden 
is  large,  you  must  have  walks,  but  don't 
have  many.  If  your  garden  is  small,  just 
make  it  a  mass  of  blooms  that  come  from 
good  old  hardy  plants  that  don't  care  if 
you  miss  a  day  mow  and  then  from  their 
presence. 

Above  all  things,  have  a  garden.  Don't 
wash  your  windows  or  scrub  your  back 
porch  quite  so  often,  and  take  the  time 
to  live  with  your  flowers. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  l'st  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.2S 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck   1.50 

Meadows  arid  Pastures,  Wing  ,  1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburu   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St.,  Saa  Francis**. 


ALFALFA  GROWERS: 

Lime  Your  Soil  Now.    Our  Agricultural  Lime  Guaran- 
teed to  make 
ADOBE  AMD   CLAY  SOIL 

Like  Loam. 

A  Stockton  customer  writes: 

"We  tried  your  Hydrate  of  Lime  on  several  small  spots  aggregating  about 
7  acres  of  grey  adobe  at  our  Bear  Creek  Vineyard  that  usually  bakes  im- 
pervious to  water  or  root  penetration  and  in  one  year  has  mellowed  to  a 
very  respectable  loam. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  experiment." 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Manufacturers  LIME,  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME,  and 
AGRICULTURAL  LIME. 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 


807  Monadnock  Building, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 

BENICIA  BENCH 


Improve  the  looks  of  your  lawn  and  veranda  and  add  another 
comfort  to  the  home.   Benicia  Benches  will  do  both. 

The  comfort  and  pleasure  derived  from  your  lawn  and  veranda 
is  a  real  help  to  you  in  your  daily  work.  You  can  always  think 
clearly  and  from  a  better  point  of  view  if  your  surrounding's  are 
pleasant. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Bran  nan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,   OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING   AND   CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SA"N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  St8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.   404  Equitable  Bank  Hder.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXE«    AMD    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Septic  Tank. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rvrai.  Prkss  by 
F.  W.  Kerns,  San  Francisco.] 

[Early  this  year  several  articles  ap- 
peared in  these  columns  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  private  sewage  system  for  the 
farm.  The  writer  of  the  following  ar- 
ticle is  an  agricultural  engineer  of  note 
and  has  some  valuable  amendments  to 
make  to  the  suggestions  given.  In  the 
accompanying  article  the  theory  of  the 
septic  tank  is  explained.  In  a  later  ar- 
ticle will  be  given  definite  plans  for  a 
private  system. — Editor.] 

Septic  means  putrefying  or  rotting;  a 
septic  tank  is  one  in  which  a  process 
of  rotting  is  going  on  continuously.  The 
septic  process  is  not  new;  it  is  as  old 
as  the  ordinary  cesspool,  for  a  septic 
tank  is  merely  a  cesspool  that  has  an 
artificial  outlet,  Instead  of  being  depend- 
ent on  the  porous  spaces  in  the  surround- 
ing earth  for  drainage.  The  septic  tank, 
however,  is  an  improvement  on  the  crude 
cesspool,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  pol- 
lution of  well  water  from  a  properly  con- 
structed septic  tank;  and  as  the  tank  is 
provided  with  an  outlet  and  is  cleaned 
occasionally,  it  does  not  overflow,  as  a 
cesspool  sometimes  does  when  the  pores 
of  its  earthern  walls  become  clogged  with 
grease. 

As  a  method  of  sewage  treatment  on 
a  large  scale,  the  septic  process  has  been 
much  overrated,  and  is  being  abandoned 
for  other  methods  in  many  places.  For 
residential  use,  though,  the  septic  tank 
is  probably  as  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical a  form  of  treatment  as  has  yet  been 
devised;  particularly  in  California,  where 
a  warm  climate  the  year  round  favors 
the  action  of  bacteria.  Its  principal  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  reduction  in  amount 
and  the  convenient  storage  for  consider- 


Put  Hay 
In  Top 
Price 
Shape 


Hay  mean*  money.  Baled  Hay  means 
more  money.  The  only  baler  to  use  is  the 

Rumely 
Automatic  Baler 

It  is  really  automatic,  doesn't  knock 
off  leaves  or  break  the  stalk— bales  your 
hay  inr  top-price  shape.  The  power 
behind  the  baler  should  be  a 

Rumely-Olds  Engine 

1 2  h.p.  or  smaller 

the  compact  engine  with  the  steady  even 
stroke.  The  cheapest,  most  efficient 
power  for  the  farm.  Built  in  all  styles 
and  ready  for  any  job.  On  wheels, 
skid-mounted,  or  stationary. 

Write  for  Data-goo)?  No.  245.  on  the  Tlumelu 
Automatic  Baler,  and  No.  344,  on  the  Rumety 
Olds  Engine.     Ask  the  name,  of 
the  nearest  Rumely  Dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
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Snn  FrnncUco,  Cal.s  I.o«  Angeles, 
Cnl.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Poentello,  Idaho;  or  I.a 
Porte,  Ind.   (Home  Offlee). 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
r<  suiting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CAIDWEIX,  Manager, 
i  C  r.iii  St.,        i  «-  \nm-ies.  Cal 


able  periods  of  sludge,  the  name  given 
to  the  solid  particles  that  settle  from 
sewage  when  it  is  at  rest  or  flowing 
slowly. 

When  the  septic  process  has  started, 
certain  bacteria  that  work  without  air 
attack  the  organic  matter  in  sewage  And 
convert  part  of  it  into  gas  and  another 
part  into  liquid.  They  of  course  have 
no  effect  on  sand,  grit,  or  other  inorganic 
material.  It  was  at  first  claimed  that 
all  of  the  sludge  was  thus  decomposed, 
but  careful  measurements  have  shown 
that  only  from  10  to  33%,  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  sewage  and  time  of  stor- 
age, is  liquefied  and  gasefied.  However, 
the  septic  process  reduces  the  amount  of 
sludge  more  than  any  other  process,  and 
the  amount  of  reduction  increases  with 
the  length  of  time  it  is  stored. 

An  unpleasant  odor  accompanies  septic 
action,  as  surely  as  an  apple  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  under- 
stand this  first  as  last,  in  spite  of  state- 
ments often  made  to  the  contrary.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  offensiveness  is 
the  generation  of  a  gas  called  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  has  the  familiar  odor  of 
rotten  eggs.  When  this  gas  is  generated 
in  appreciable  quantities,  it  puts  to  shame 
the  innocent  bit  of  limburger  cheese 
made  famous  by  Mark  Twain  in  "The  In- 
valid's Story."  The  effluent,  or  liquid 
flowing  from  the  tank,  may  be  quite  clear 
and  practically  inodorous,  while  the  gases 
rising  from  the  decomposing  sludge  in 
the  tank  are  far  from  pleasant.  The 
tank  should  therefore  be  located  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  dwelling  from  which 
the  prevailing  winds  come.  The  gas  bub- 
bling up  through  the  sludge  keeps  it 
stirred  up,  so  the  effluent,  instead  of 
being  clear,  is  more  apt  to  be  slightly 
turbid  from  the  small  particles  of  sludge 
carried  out  in  it  This  will  not  cause 
serious  trouble  in  the  disposal  of  the 
effluent  from  a  small  plant,  however. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  tank  comprises  but  half 
of  the  treatment.  The  effluent,  though  it 
might  be  clear,  not  only  contains  dis- 
solved substances  that  are  capable  of 
putrefying  and  causing  as  much  of  a 
nuisance  as  the  original  sewage,  but  the 
septic  treatment  introduces  toxins  or 
poisons  into  the  sewage  and  also  robs  it 
of  its  oxygen,  so  that  subsequent  treat- 
ment is  rendered  more  difficult  than  treat- 
ment of  the  original  raw  sewage-  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  sep- 
tic treatment. 

The  second  half  of  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  allowing  another  form  of  bac- 
teria, that  work  in  air,  to  act  on  the  efflu- 
ent, introducing  oxygen  and  decomposing 
the  substances  that  are  still  capable  of 
putrefaction.  This  action  Is  similar  to 
the  final  reduction  of  any  animal  or 
vegetable  substance  to  dry  inoffensive 
matter  by  air. 

There  are  various  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this  second  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, such  as  running  the  effluent  over 
various  forms  of  filters,  spreading  it  out 
on  porous  soil,  or  using  it  for  irrigation 
on  alfalfa,  hay,  or  other  products  not 
used  for  human  consumption.  The  sim- 
plest method,  if  a  perennial  stream  of 
any  size  compared  with  the  flow  of  the 
effluent  is  available,  is  to  allow  it  to 
drain  into  the  stream.  If  a  stream  is 
not  available,  a  simple  inexpensive  treat- 
ment is  to  allow  the  effluent  to  diffuse 
underground  through  drain  tiles,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  issue  of  January  25th.  If 
this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  or  roots 
or  other  considerations  interfere,  the  ef- 
fluent may  be  filtered  and  then  led  into 
an  ordinary  cesspool.  If  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  contaminating  a  water-supply,  the 
effluent  may  be  discharged  directly  into 


a  cesspool  where  it  will  diffuse,  unless 
the  earth  is  very  close  grained,  as  most 
of  the  grease  and  solids  will  have  been 
removed  by  the  tank. 

Some  points  on  the  design  of  septic 
tanks  for  residential  use,  and  something 


on  the  Imhoff  tank,  an  improved  tank 
that  makes  use  of  the  septic  principle 
and  that  ^ives  better  results  where  the 
expense  of  a  larger  installation  can  be 
afforded,  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
article. 


SEND  NOW  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF 

I  Surplus  Stock 

I  Comprising  almost  a  complete  line  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  fruit 

I  and  deciduous  trees,  grape-vines,  small  fruits  and  roses.     This  stock  is  in 

I  perfect  condition,  healed  in  on  our  packing  grounds  and  ready  for  immediate 

ft  delivery.    It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  and  mall  us  your 

I  list  of  wants  for  prices.    Ask  for  our  surplus  list,  showing  varieties  and  grades 

9  which  v.e  can  supply. 


We  grow  everything  that  grows.  In 
our  immense  nurseries,  located  in  the 
choicest  spots  of  California,  we  have 
growing  almost  every  variety  of  nurs- 
ery stock — guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  in  splendid  condition. 


ORNAMENTAL 


TIUOES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  VINES. 
ROSES. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  growing 
ornamental  stock  of  all  kinds  suit- 
able for  garden,  parks,  subdivisions, 
etc..  and  guarantee  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly,  no  matter  how  small  or 
large.  We  will  be  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  you  freely  and  make 
suggestions  for  the  ornamentation 
of  your  home  grounds. 


ICS 


This  is  the  genuine  Smyrna  Fig 
of  commerce,  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully grown  by  us.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  many  places  in 
the  State — and  is  a  prolific  bearer 
and  profit  maker.  Write  us  for  fur- 
ther details. 


WRITE 

Today  for 


FREE 


ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 


Paid  up  Capital  $200,000.00 
BOX  18 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


TRADE  MARK 


19%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 


311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  APRIL  BUYERS 

We  have  never  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  order  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Its  readers,  we  have  a  special  proposition  for  the  buyer  of 
10-H0-40  acres  or  more  during  April,  provided  he  mentions  this  paper  In  an- 
swering this  advertisement. 

We  have  choice  soil  for  citrus  or  deciduous  fruits,  vines,  or  alfalfa.  We 
are  located  In  Tulare  county  and  have  foothill  protection  on  three  sides. 

Various  crops  yield  $100  to  $200  an  acre. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  water  on  every  lot  sold. 

We  ask  only  a  small  cash  payment,  then  wait  Six  Years  for  the  next  pay- 
ment. We  give  special  discount  for  cash  within  four  years.  Our  Interest  rate 
Is  low.    For  illustrated  folder  with  map,  address 


w 


P.  HeKBB,  SalM  Manager.  The  OROSI  FARMS, 
4-5  Title  IuHuranre  Hide.,  Lou  Angeles,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


In  the  Orchards. 

Very  few  thrips  have  been  coming  out 
in  most  of  the  State  this  season.  The 
greatest  emergence  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  occurred  about  M^rch  6  to  10. 
Only  a  few  growers  found  it  necessary  to 
spray. 

Work  on  the  development  of  5000  acres 
in  the  Tejon  grant,  Kern  county,  for 
citrus  planting  has  begun  by  H.  W.  Kies, 
formerly  a  citrus  grower  in  Cuba. 

Rumors  that  purple  scale  had  been 
found  on  a  Fair  Oaks  orange  grove  re- 
sulted in  a  careful  examination  of  the 
grove  by  Commissioner  F.  R.  M.  Bloomer, 
and  not  a  scale  or  a  sign  of  one  was 
found. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has 
been  formed  to  tight  the  proposed  eight- 
hour  law.  H.  S.  Maddox,  secretary  of  the 
Yolo  County  Board  of  Trade,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Fresno  free  market 
has  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  that  the  prices  have  gone  up 
accordingly. 

The  subscription  fund  toward  the  El 
Dorado  County  Bartlett  Pear  Show  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  $3000  mark, 
which  is  the  sum  necessary  before  the 
show  work  will  start. 

Rabbit  drives  have  been  held  in  Stanis- 
laus and  Sutter  counties.  In  the  former 
300  rabbits  and  several  coyotes  were 
killed.  In  the  Sutter  drive  between  500 
and  1000  were  killed,  most  of  which  were 
shot. 

The  Atwater  cannery  has  been  sold  to 
the  Sunlit  Fruit  Co.  The  cannery  was 
started  as  a  co-operative  concern. 

Twenty  eggs  shipped  from  Chico  by 
parcels  post  through  four  zones  to  Gon- 
zales, Monterey  county,  required  27  cents 
postage.  At  that  rate  the  parcels  post 
won't  solve  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  Penn  Valley  Creamery  at  Smarts- 
ville,  Nevada  county,  has  been  given  a 
general  renovation.  A  number  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  vicinity  have  taken  up 
herd  testing  and  the  dairy  industry  is 
taking  on  a  decided  impetus. 


Forest  Fires  Decreasing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  the.  losses  by  fires  in  the 
National  Forests  for  the  year  1912  were 
the  lowest  of  recent  years,  the  total  dam- 
age being  estimated  at  $75,290,  or  less 
than  one  dollar  for  ever  2000  acres  of 
area.  This  good  record  is  attributed  to 
favorable  weather  conditions  in  most  lo- 
calities and  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  fire-fighting  organization. 

As  Congress  makes  available  the  means 
for  extending  the  system  of  communica- 
tions in  the  National  Forests,  the  equip- 
ment of  trails,  roads,  telephones,  and 
lookout  stations  is  yearly  enlarged,  and 
the  fires,  it  is  said,  are  discovered  more 
quickly  and  fought  more  rapidly. 

Lightning  caused  more  fires  than  any 
other  agency,  followed  by  railroads,  camp- 
ers, and  incendiaries,  in  the  order  given. 
The  greatest  losses  occurred  in  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  and  California,  in  which  States 
there  was  also  the  largest  proportion  of 
fires  caused  by  lightning  and  by  incen- 
diarism. About  27%  of  all  the  fires  were 
started  by  lightning,  and  about  38%  were 
due  to  carelessness.  The  proportion  in 
each  case  was  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  fires  was  2472,  as 
compared  with  3369  in  1911.  They 
burned  over,  in  the  aggregate,  230,000 
acres  as  against  7S0.000  in  1911.  Cali- 
fornia led  all  States  in  total  number  of 
fires,  and  in  the  number  caused  by  light- 
ning. 

Of  the  2472  fires,  over  75%  were  put 


out  before  10  acres  were  burned  over,  and 
nearly  50%  before  one-quarter  of  an  acre 
was  covered.  Only  12  fires  caused  dam- 
age of  more  than  $1000  each. 

With  the  Stockmen. 

D.  A.  Vaughn  has  just  put  six  young 
pure-bred  Hereford  bulls  on  his  ranch  in 
the  Tulare  foothill  district.  They  were 
secured  from  the  Kern  County  Land  Co. 
and  cost  $700. 

Charles  Conroy  has  secured  3100  acres 
of  the  Bidwell  ranch  between  the  Hum- 
boldt road  and  Big  Chico  creek,  Butte 
county. 

The  combination  of  cheap  potatoes, 
poor  range  and  high-priced  alfalfa  is 
being  worked  by  Frank  Kohrs  of  the 
Hubbard  &  Carmichael  ranch  near  New- 
man. Since  the  cattle  had  to  be  fed,  and 
alfalfa  and  grass  were  scarce,  Kohrs  pur- 
chased several  carloads  of  potatoes  at 
Stockton  at  $6  per  ton  delivered.  These 
are  sliced  and  have  proved  very  satis- 
factory as  a  stock  food. 

The  owners  of  the  Merci  Stock  Farm 
near  Modesto  have  purchased  4000  acres 
at  Lancaster,  Kern  county,  and  will  move 
their  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle,  Belgian 
horses  and  Poland-China  hogs  there  in 
the  near  future.  The  business  of  the 
company  outgrew  the  old  ranch. 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  poor  pas- 
turage in  Alameda  and  San  Joaquin 
counties,  stockmen  are  trying  to  have 
special  grazing  privileges  granted  in  the 
National  Forests  this  year. 


Great  Land  Development. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  developing  a 
large  amount  of  land  along  its  property 
close  to  the  California-Nevada  line.  Wells 
are  beink  sunk  and  good  supplies  of  water 
secured. 

Two  large  deals  were  recently  made  in 
the  Porterville  district.  Frank  Brundage 
purchased  the  Priest  ranch  of  1250  acres, 
and  W.  A.  Sears  bought  the  J.  Veith 
property  of  1120  acres.  The  land  will  be 
planted  in  large  part  to  alfalfa. 

The  Deer  Creek  Land  Co.  of  the  Porter- 
ville foothills  district  recently  sold  300 
acres  to  Herbert  Paterson  of  Winnepeg, 
Canada.  The  latter,  representing  a  syndi- 
cate, will  plant  the  land  to  oranges. 

J.  C.  Agostinho  of  Los  Banos  recently 
purchased  100  acres  of  land  in  the  Ora 
Loma  tract  south  of  Los  Banos  and  will 
start  a  fine  dairy  thereon. 

Work  is  under  way  to  reclaim  2000 
acres  of  the  Patterson  ranch,  bordering 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  that  is  now  sub- 
ject to  overflow.  A  contract  for 'a  levee 
about  five  miles  long  has  been  let  to  John 
Hannafin.  The  land  will  be  subdivided 
and  put  on  the  market  when  reclaimed. 

Newmark  &  Lipton  of  Los  Angeles  are 
developing  a  750-acre  lease  on  the  Bixby 
ranch,  northeast  of  Olive,  Orange  county. 
About  250  acres  are  going  into  beans,  the 
rest  to  barley. 

Various  land  transactions  totaling 
about  $100,000  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Jacinto,  Riverside  county,  in  one 
week  recently. 

M.  H.  Bowman  of  Los  Angeles  has  se- 
cured 263  acres  of  land  in  the  El  So- 
brante  ranch  to  subdivide  the  same  for 
oranges  and  alfalfa. 

The  W.  H.  McKittrick  ranch  in  Kern 
county  is  being  put  out  to  alfalfa  and  will 
be  subdivided  for  dairy  purposes  later. 

General  Agriculture. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  is  being 
troubled  with  gophers  and  is  paying  5 
cents  apiece  for  all  caught  on  their  prop- 
erty. In  13  days  2200  gophers  were 
caught. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Biggs, 


Butte  county,  last  year  was  worth  about 
$50,000. 

There  are  about  4200  acres  in  sugar 
beets  in  Tulare  county  this  year. 

On  the  Campbell  grain  ranch  west  of 
Maxwell,  Colusa  county,  26,000  acres  are 
being  summer  fallowed.  Four  large  trac- 
tors and  five  eight-mule  teams  have  been 
used. 

A  five-acre  thornless  cactus  farm  is 
planned  for  the  1915  show  at  San  Diego. 

C.  A.  Canfield  recently  purchased  1000 
acres  of  land  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  valley, 
San  Diego  county,  and  is  planting  it  to 
barley. 

Despite  losses  by  frost  the  Mexican  to- 
mato crop  will  be  treble  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  according  to  a  Consular  Report. 

In  the  Vineyard. 

The  raisin  crops  of  the  last  couple  of 
years  of  the  Kearney  ranch  have  been 
sold  for  2%  cents  to  a  packing  company. 
The  Kearney  ranch  has  also  contracted 
the  coming  crops  for  three  years  to  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  This 
company  is  now  in  the  field  for  the  1912 
crop,  and  this  seems  to  have  precipitated 
a  lively  scramble  for  raisins  among  the 
packers. 

Contracts  for  wine  grapes  at  $20  per 
ton  have  been  offered  to  Sonoma  county 
growers  around  Cloverdale,  said  contracts 
to  run  ten  years. 


Irrigation 

A  reservoir  site  which  will  store  water 
for  100,000  acres,  is  is  said,  has  been 
found  near  Alturas,  Modoc  county.  It  is 
known  as  Big  Sage  Basin.  The  dam 
would  be  about  41  feet  high  and  517  feet 
long.  Efforts  to  start  a  company  to  store 
water  are  being  made  by  the  Ivory  Live- 
stock Company. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Tulare  Irrigation  District  the  water 
rate  for  the  coming  year  was  fixed  at 
$1.50  per  acre. 

Water  in  Kings  river  has  been  rather 
low,  and  the  Fresno  Canal  &  Irrigation 
Cc.  has  been  alternating  the  different 
canals,  rather  than  running  small 
amounts  in  all  continuously. 

The  directors  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation 
District  have  let  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  canals.  The  bid 
accepted  for  the  work  was  for  $19,661.70. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  is  in- 
vestigating the  advisability  of  putting 
water  on  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  ,the  southwestern  portion  of  Nevada 
county. 


Creamery  Notes. 

The  payroll  of  the  Kings  County  Cream- 
eries for  February  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $130,000,  both  the  prices  and  the 
amount  of  fat  received  falling  off  some- 
what from  January.  A  similar  condition 
occurred  in  the  neighboring  county  of 
Tulare. 


The  Orland  Creamery  Company  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$40,000.  The  company  has  been  operat- 
ing a  creamery  for  some  time,  but  has  not 
been  incorporated. 

Pure-Bred  Hogs  for  Nicaragua. 

Per  steamer  sailing  March  21,  the 
George  H.  Croley  Co.,  the  old  established 
live  stock  and  poultry  supply  dealers  of 
San  Francisco,  shipped  to  Corinto,  Nicar- 
agua, a  pair  each  of  Tamworth  and  Berk- 
shire pigs.  All  four  animals  were  splen- 
did specimens  of  their  variety;  the  Tam- 
worths  having  been  bred  by  Kennedy 
Bros,  of  Amsterdam,  Merced  county,  and 
the  Berkshires  by  the  California  Nursery 
Company  of  Niles,  Alameda  county. 

(Continued  on  Page  415.) 


Raise  your  own  nuts. 


Raise  your  own  chickens. 


Keep  your  position  in  the  city  and 
live  in  this  country. 


Cut  your  living  expenses. 


Live  better;  live  happier. 


A  little  ranch  in  this  country  means 
your  independence. 


Your  market  is  a  million  people 
living  in  the  bay  cities  and  within 
one  hour's  ride  of  our  lands. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  good,  pay- 
ing ranch  property,  or  if  you  are 
looking  for  an  ideal  place  to  live,  in- 
vestigate our  lands. 


Information  gladly  furnished. 


R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY. 

734  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

OAKLAND  OFFICE: 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WANTED 

A  live,  energetic  man  who  can  qualify  for  position  as  Field 
Manager  with  oldest,  strongest,  most  reliable  nursery  concern 
in  the  West.  Experience  less  important  than  willingness  to 
hustle. 


We  also  have  several  splendid  openings  for  agents 
in  various  localities,  on  terms  50%  more  liberal 
than  paid  by  other  firms.  Write  quick  if  you  want 
permanent,  good  paying  position. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Desk  D. 
WOODBURN,  OREGON. 
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The  Home  Chcle. 


The  Slipper-Maker's  Fast. 

Isaac  Josephs,  slipper-maker,  sat  up  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  his  Allen  street  tenement, 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  to  finish  the 
task  he  had  set  himself  before  Yom  Kip- 
pur-  Three  days  and  three  nights  he 
had  worked  without  sleep,  almost  without 
taking  time  to  eat,  to  make  ready  the 
two  dozen  slippers  that  were  to  enable 
him  to  fast  the  fourth  day  and  night  for 
conscience*  sake,  and  now  they  were 
nearly  done.  As  he  saw  the  end  of  his 
task  near,  he  worked  faster  and  faster 
while  the  tenement  slept. 

Three  years  had  he  slaved  for  the 
sweater,  stinted  and  starved  himself,  be- 
fore he  had  saved  enough  to  send  for  his 
wife  and  children  awaiting  his  summons 
in  the  city  by  the  Black  Sea.  Since  they 
came,  they  had  slaved  and  starved  to- 
gether, for  wages  had  become  steadily  less, 
work  more  grinding,  and  hours  longer 
and  later.  Still,  of  that  he  thought  little. 
They  had  known  little  else,  there  or  here, 
and  they  were  together  now.  The  past 
was  dead;  the  future  was  their  own, 
even  in  the  Allen  street  tenement,  toil- 
ing night  and  day  at  starvation  wages. 
Tomorrow  was  the  feast,  their  first  Yom 
Kippur  since  they  had  come  together 
again, — Esther  his  wife,  and  Ruth  and 
little  Ben, — the  feast  when,  priest  and 
patriarch  of  his  own  house,  he  might 
forget  his  bondage  and  be  free.  Poor 
little  Ben VI-  The  hand  that  smoothed  the 
soft  leather  on  the  last  took  a  tenderer, 
lingering  touch  as  he  glanced  toward  the 
stool  where  the  child  had  sat  watching 
him  work  till  his  eyes  grew  small.  Brave 
little  Ben,  almost  yet  a  baby,  yet  so  pa- 
tient, so  wise,  and  so  strong! 

The  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeping 
children  reached  him  from  their  crib. 
He  smiled  and  listened,  with  the  half- 
finished  slipper  in  his  hand.  As  he  sat 
thus,  a  great  drowsiness  came  upon  him. 
He  nodded  once,  twice;  his  hands  sank 
into  his  lap,  his  head  fell  forward  upon 
his  chest.  In  the  silence  of  the  morning 
he  slept,  worn  out  with  utter  weariness. 

He  awoke  with  a  guilty  start  to  find 
the  first  rays  of  the  dawn  struggling 
through  his  window,  and  his  task  yet 
undone.  With  desperate  energy  he  seized 
the  unfinished  slipper  to  resume  his  work- 
His  unsteady  hand  upset  the  little  lamp 
by  his  side,  upon  which  his  burnishing 
iron  was  heating.  The  oil  blazed  up  on 
the  floor  and  he  ran  toward  the  nearly 
finished  pile  of  work.  The  cloth  on  the 
table  caught  fire.  In  a  fever  of  terror 
and  excitement  the  slipper-maker  caught 
it  in  his  hands,  wrung  it  and  tore  at  it 
to  smother  the  flames.  His  hands  were 
burned,  but  what  of  that?  The  slippers, 
the  slippers!  If  they  were  burned,  it  was 
ruin.  There  would  be  no  Yom  Kippur, 
no  Feast  of  Atonement,  no  fast, — rather, 
no  end  of  it;  starvation  for  him  and  his. 

He  beat  the  fire  with  his  hands  and 
trampled  it  with  his  feet  as  it  burned 
and  spread  on  the  floor.  It  only  flared 
up  more  brightly.  His  hair  and  his 
beard  caught  fire.  With  a  despairing 
shriek  he  gave  it  up  and  fell  before  the 
precious  slippers,  barring  the  way  of 
the  flame  to  them  with  his  body. 

The  shrieks  woke  his  wife.  She  sprang 
out  of  bed,  snatched  up  a  blanket,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  fire.  It  went  out, 
was  smothered  under  the  blanket.  The 
slipper-maker  sat  up,  panting  and  grate- 
ful.   His  Yom  Kippur  was  saved. 

Some  one  passing  in  the  street  had 
seen  the  glare  in  the  window,  and  sent 
an  alarm  for  the  firemen.  They  came,  and 
climbed  up  many  stairs  to  no  purpose. 
There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  The 
slipper-maker  was  back  at  his  bench, 
working  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it, 


as  indeed  it  nearly  had.  Few  of  the 
tenants  in  the  big  building  ever  knew 
there  had  been  a  fire.  They  awoke  to 
hear  of  it  when  all  .lewtown  was  stirring 
with  preparations  for  the  feast. 

The  fire  was  reported  on  the  police  re- 
turns. When  the  reporters  came  to  see 
about  it,  the  slipper-maker  was  asleep, 
his  task  ended  at  last.  His  wife,  a  little 
woman  with  a  patient  voice,  was  setting 
the  things  on  the  table  for  the  family 
dinner  that  was  to  usher  in  the  long  fast. 
Two  half-naked  children  played  about 
her  knee,  asking  eager  questions  about 
it.  The  precious  slippers  were  there, 
finished  and  ready,  two  dozens,  all  safe. 
I  heard  their  story  from  the  woman  her- 
self. Asked  if  her  husband  had  often  to 
work  so  hard  and  what  he  made  by  it; 
she  shrugged  her  shoulder  and  said,  "The 
rent  and  a  crust." 

And  yet  all  this  labor  and  effort  to 
enable  him  to  fast  one  day  according 
to  the  old  dispensation,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  days  he  feasted  according  to 
the  new. — Jacob  A.  Riis  in  Atlantic. 


Household  Hints. 


The  handsomest  lunch  cloths  are  made 
of  fine  linen  and  have  a  deep  border  of 
renaissance  lace.  Dollies  and  buffet 
covers  are  also  edged  with  the  same 
beautiful  lace.  It  washes  well,  and  is 
handsome  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

It  is  now  optional  with  a  widow  if 
she  keep  her  husband's  initials  or  not. 
It  is  quite  proper  to  use  them  in  address- 
ing her,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  is  more  and 
more  sanctioning  it,  to  distinguish  the 
widow  from  the  divorced  woman.  The 
latter  takes  her  own  initials.  , 

Crumbs  spread  over  the  tops  of  dishes 
should  be  mixed  evenly  with  melted  but- 
ter over  the  fire.  This  is  a  better  method 
than  having  lumps  of  butter  dotted  over 
the  crumbs  after  they  are  spread.  When 
the  sauce  bubbles  through  the  crumbs 
on  top  of  a  scallop  dish  the  cooking  is 
completed. 

Mothers  cannot  too  soon  begin  to  teach 
their  small  daughters  that  to  care  daint- 
ily and  neatly  for  their  belongings,  no 
matter  how  simple  they  are,  is  one  of  the 
virtues-  Gloves  pulled  out  and  carefully 
put  away .  ties  folded  and  put  in  a  box 
with  a  sachet  bag;  handkerchiefs  similar- 
ly looked  after,  and  shoes  mated  and  slip- 
ped in  the  proper  pockets  or  stood  on  a 
shelf — all  these  little  niceties  begun  at 
a  tender  age  become  second  nature. 
Costly  things  soiled  and  crumpled  are 
vulgar.  Exquisite  neatness  with  the  sim- 
plest belongings  betrays  refinement. 


"A  healthy  infant  sleeps  most  of  the 
time  during  the  first  few  weeks,"  says 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Journal, 
"and  in  the  early  years  people  are  dis- 
posed to  let  children  sleep  as  they  will- 
But  from  six  to  seven  years  old,  when 
school  begins,  this  sensible  policy  comes 
to  an  end,  and  sleep  is  put  off  persistent- 
ly through  all  the  years  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  At  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven  the  child  is  allowed  to  sleep  only 
eight  or  nine  hours,  when  its  parents 
should  insist  on  its  having  what  it  ab- 
solutely needs,  which  is  ten  or  eleven  at 
least.  Up  to  twenty  a  youth  needs  nine 
hours  sleep,  and  an  adult  should  have 
eight.  Insufficient  sleep  is  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day.  The  want  of 
proper  rest  and  normal  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  the  brain, 
produces  a  lamentable  condition;  deteri- 
oration in  both  body  and  mind,  and  ex- 
haustion, excitability  and  intellectual  dis- 
orders are  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  love  of  work,  general  well  being  and 
the  spirit  of  initiative." 


CLEAN  POWER 

"  Pacific  Service"  is  the  cleanest  power 
in  the  -world.  There's  no  dirt  connected 
with  it.  A  twitch  of  a  switch  starts  it 
going — another  twitch  stops  it. 

"Pacific  Service"  has  greatly  simplified 
and  reduced  work  in  home,  factory  and 
on  the  farm.  It  is  a  twentieth  century 
economical  convenience  that  is  there 
when  you  want  it,  and  it  always  does 
what's  demanded  of  it. 

Let  us  give  full  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TEA- 

Parcels  Post 

In  buyinif  dirert  from  us  you  not 
only  save  the  middleman's  profit 
but  you  get  the  (boast  quality 
tea  obtainable.  We  have  three 
branches  at 

Colombo,  Ceylon;  Foo  Chow,  China; 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

Halmnv  Olop  A  The  choicest  tea  the  would  t>n> 

L/aim\j y  Die u u     duces.7Se  pear  pound,  postage  paid. 

T  nndon  R1  on  H  *  delicious  tea,  second  only  to 

LOIiaon  DieilU      Dalmoy  Blend.  50c  per  pound. 

postage  paid. 

Co  Co  A/fa  *  very  high  grade  Japan  lea.  60c  per  pound, 

Od-Od-lTld.       ,„,.st;,ee  |,i,id. 

PACKED  ONLY  IN  ABSOLUTELY  AIR  TIGHT  TINS 

Send  ill  orders  with  rtmiltinct  to  our  Distributing  Dtpot  tor  the 
United  Stales 

THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept  1, 

244  California  Street  San  Francisco 


The  grandfather  of  a  boy  of  six  or 
seven  years  is  a  man  of  prominence.  A 
lady,  calling  at  the  home  of  this  gentle- 


man, was  entertained  by  the  little  grand- 
son, and  the  caller  said:  "You  ought  to 
be  very  proud  of  your  grandfather.  You 
know  that  he  is  a  great  man."  "Huh!" 
said  the  boy.  "If  you  think  that  my 
grandfather  is  a  great  man,  you  just 
ought  to  know  my  grandmother!" 


When  Heaters  Burn  Out. 


To  make  your  air-tight  heater  last  for 
years  after  bottom  becomes  burned  out: 
Procure  about  four  pounds  of  Portland 
cement  and  about  one  quart  of  common 
sand.  Add  water  and  mix  quickly  to  the 
consistency  of  batter.  Have  your  heater 
ready  and  pour  the  cement  inside  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches.  Allow  to  stand 


for  24  hours  and  your  heater  will  be  bet- 
ter than  new,  and  will  not  need  either 
ashes  or  sand  in  the  bottom. 


To  Get  Rid  of  Moths. 


When  moths  get  into  dresser  drawers, 
sweep  them  clean,  expose  the  wood  to 
the  sunlight,  and,  with  an  atomizer, 
spray  turpentine  where  the  pests  aTe 
liable  to  be.  A  lighted  match  or  sulphur 
candle  will  kill  them. 


Agreed. 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  her  mother-in- 
law,  "any  woman  would  be  satisfied  with 
what  John  says  he  gives  you." 

"So  would  I." 
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COLD  STORAGE  TEMPERA- 
TURES. 

The  housekeeper  or  producer  frequently 
finds  it  necessary  to  keep  produce  at  a 
temperature  which  will  preserve  it  with 
the  least  possible  deterioration.  William 
H.  Kritzer  has  provided  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  at  what  temperature 
various  food  products  should  be  kept. 
These  are  the  temperatures  actually  used 
by  the  cold-storage  companies. 

Temp.,  degrees 

Product.  Fahrenheit. 

Butter    18  to  20 

Cheese    34 

Eggs   31 

Canned  goods    35  to  40 

Apples   32  to  36 

Berries    36 

Cantaloupes   40 

Dates   50  to  55 

Figs   50  to  55 

Dried  fruits    35  to  40 

•Grapes   34  to  36 

Lemons   33  to  36 

Oranges    34  to  06 

Peaches   . . .   34  to  36 

Pears   34  to  36 

Watermelons    34  to  36 

Brined  meats    38 

Fresh  beef   33 

Dried  beef   38 

Teal    32  to  33 

Pork    29  to  32 

Lard   38 

Livers    20  to  30 

Asparagus    34  to  35 

Beans,  dried    32  to  40 

Cabbage    34  to  35 

Carrots    34  to  35 

Celery    34  to  35 

Com    35 

Peas,  dried   35  to  40 

Potatoes   36  to  40 

Onions    36 

Honey   45 

Hops   40 

Oils    35 

Dressed  poultry    28  to  30 

Poultry,  dry  picked    26  to  28 


WHY  FARMERS  SHOULD 
CO-OPERATE. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  former  letter  I 
pointed  out  that  farmers  were  aspiring 
to  become  merchants — that  is,  they  wish 
to  extend  their  service  to  the  public  by 
distributing  their  products  directly  to 
the  consumer. 

The  operation  of  placing  the  farmer's 
product  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  re- 
quires an  organization  of  people,  capable 
of  acting  in  an  intelligent  manner.  This, 
the  middlemen  now  possess,  though  of 
course  there  is  such  an  organization  for 
each  man,  reaching  as  far  as  his  interests 
reach,  and  competing  with  one  another 
for  markets. 

Mr.  Teague,  in  the  issue  of  February 
1st,  estimates  a  saving  of  40  per  cent  by 
substituting  a  single,  comprehensive  or- 
ganization for  the  many  independent 
organizations  now  doing  the  distribut- 
ing. His  estimate  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  of  a  guess,  but  there  is  certainly 
room  for  much  saving. 

The  middlemen  could,  by  getting  to- 
gether, establish  such  an  organization, 
and  thereby  make  the  gain  for  them- 
selves; but  in  this  event  the  producer 
and  consumer  would  be  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  third  party  or  go- 
between.  At  present  the  middlemen 
make  their  profit  by  beating  down  the 
price  paid  the  producer  and  pushing  up 
the  price  charged  the  consumer,  and  any 
organization  of  middlemen  would  con- 
tinue this. 

A  direct  marketing  organization  oper- 
ated by  the  producers,  or  even  an  organi- 
zation for  supplying  retail  dealers  direct 
from  producers,  would  place  the  farmers 
in  possession  of  knowledge  of  market 
demands  that  would  enable  them  to  avoid 
over-stocking  markets  by  too  extensive 
plantings  of  any  crop,  as  did  the  potato 
and  onion  growers  along  the  San  Joaquin 
last  season. 

A  farmers'  organization  would  be  re- 
(  uired  to  watch  a  middlemen's  organiza- 
tion, in  order  that  the  farmers'  interests 


would  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
middlemen.  Few  experiments  in  co- 
operative marketing  have  failed  to  bene- 
fit the  co-operators,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  more 
comprehensive  organization,  so  it  would 
appear  wise  to  eliminate  the  middle- 
man's organization.  Never  use  two  poles 
to  knock  the  persimmon  when  one  pole 
will  do  the  trick  better. 

With  the  first  man  to  join  effort  with 
his  neighbor  to  overcome  an  obstacle, 
that  neither  could  surmount  singly,  hu- 
man progress  began  yielding  to  the  force 
of  co-operation,  but  the  goal  is  not  yet 
reached.  Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  progress  are  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  individual  selfishness.  The  two 
first  must  be  overcome  before  the  third 
can  be  curbed.  I  am  glad  that  for  thirty- 
eight  years  our  good  Editor  has  been  aid- 
ing to  aid  the  cause  of  progress.  May  he 
spit  on  his  hands,  jump  up  and  crack  his 
heels  together  and  start  in  for  another 
thirty-eight  years'  campaign. 

W.  O.  Retherpord. 
Oakley,  Cal.,  March  18. 


CROPS  BETWEEN  FRUIT  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  haven't  written  to 
the  Press  for  a  long  time,  so  will  be 
sociable.  I  note  in  your  issue  of  March 
15,  regarding  potatoes  between  trees:  I 
would  state  I  have  never  through  experi- 
ence or  observation,  found  it  profitable 
to  grow  any  kind  of  root  crop  between 
trees,  for  they  attract  gophers  and  when 
the  vegetables  are  gone  they  attack  the 
roots  of  trees.  I  have  known  a  nice 
young  orchard  of  apple  trees  to  be  ruined 
in  this  way.  Where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  melons,  pumpkins  or 
beans  are  more  profitable  and  give  an 
incentive  to  more  thorough  cultivation. 
But  neither  last  year  or  this  would  I 
plant  any  kind  of  vines  between  trees. 

Last  year  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
moisture,  so  I  dug  holes  for  my  tomatoes 
and  set  them  early.  I  dig  below  the 
plow  pan  or  hard  crust  the  plow  makes 


and  get  the  lower  strata  of  moisture.  I 
have  two  objects:  first,  to  get  plants 
rooted  early;  and  if  I  have  a  frost  a 
stick  across  the  hole  and  a  sack  over, 
tides  the  plant  over  the  frost  season; 
then  I  trim  the  sides  and  cover  with 
earth  as  they  grow.  This  prevents  them 
cooking  when  the  hot  dry  summer  winds 
come.  I  prune,  stake  and  spray,  and 
though  I  do  not  follow  this  method  for 
market  garden  purposes,  if  one  has  early 
fall  rains  it  gives  an  abundance  of  to- 
matoes for  canning  and  what  one  re- 
quires for  summer  use. 

The  success  of  farming  depends  on 
one's  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  local 
conditions,  and  the  conditions  governing 
the  desert  do  not  govern  the  foothill  sec- 
tion. In  the  desert  the  soil  is  either 
sandy  or  a  volcanic  ash,  while  the  foot- 
hill lands,  except  bottom  lands,  are  in- 
clined to  pack  and  run  together,  so  one 
must  keep  a-stirring  all  the  time.  Last 
year  my  yield  of  hay  was  12  tons  on  6 
acres,  and  60  acres  winter  sowing  gave 
27  tons.  This  I  know  from  baler's  weight 
and  it  is  not  guesswork.  I  carried  my 
dry-farmed  garden  through  February  and 
the  late  rains  gave  me  the  best  garden 
I  have  had;  so  one  has  to  adapt  himself 
both  to  the  season  and  local  conditions, 
for  what  would  fit  one  locality  would  not 
apply  to  another;  and  one  should  not 
allow  his  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  over- 
come his  reason,  observation  and  experi- 
ence and  a  wish  to  learn  to  overcome 
difficulties. 

Raymond,  Calif.  A.  O.  Nelson. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  K.  B.  Barley, 
Editor.  Hxetar.  C»i 


Paint  Your  Porches 
and  Steps  This  Spring 

Porches  and  steps  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  constant  hard  wear  soon  become  worn  and 
shabby  if  not  kept  neatly  painted.  Good  paint  not 
only  protects  and  preserves  but  beautifies. 

OLD  MISSION 
PORCH  AND  STEP  PAINT 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Will  "freshen  up"  the  house  wonderfully  this  Spring 
and  will  give  the  place  that  bright,  clean,  prosperous 
appearance. 

Old  Mission  Floor  Paint  is  scientifically  machine 
mixed,  of  the  very  best  ingredients — in  a  wide  range 
of  colors — and  is  ready  for  the  brush. 


There's  An 
OLD  MISSION  PAINT 
For  Every  Need 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  color  card. 
He  sells  Old  Mission  Porch  and 
Step  Paint.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
write  us,  mentioning  his  name,  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied 
promptly. 
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Tht  MARKtTS. 


San  Francisco,  March  26,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  business  is  running  in  the  same 
old  groove,  with  only  moderate  demands 
and  liberal  supplies,  most  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  north.  Values  show 
little  change,  most  lines  being  firm. 

California  Club   $1.57%@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Blue-stem   1.62%@1.65 

Northern  Red   1.57%@1.72% 

BARLEY. 

Tho  export  movement  is  over  for  the 
season,  and  bivwing  and  shipping  grades 
are  nominal.  Feed  is  a  little  easier  since 
the  rain,  but  there  is  no  quotable  change 
in  prices.  The  movement  is  light. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  firm  at  higher  prices, 
as  there  is  some  demand  and  supplies 
are  moderate.  Considerable  off-grade  red 
feed  is  offered  below  quotations,  but  de- 
sirable stock  is  quoted  as  before. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

A  little  choice  California  small  yellow 
has  been  sold  considerably  above  quota- 
tions, but  practically  everything  offered 
is  damp  and  will  not  bring  an  advance. 
Eastern  yellow  is  a  little  lower. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow    1.40  @1.45 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line,  val- 
ues being  scarcely  more  than  nominal, 
with  very  little  demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  in  a  rather  uncer- 
tain position  at  present.  The  fairly  ac- 
tive movement  noted  a  few  weeks  ago 
has  given  way  to  a  condition  of  marked 
dullness,  altogether  unexpected  at  this 
season.  The  local  movement  is  light, 
and  hardly  any  orders  are  being  received 
for  Eastern  shipment.  White  beans  are 
still  fairly  firm,  large  whites  being 
slightly  higher,  but  other  varieties  are 
inclined  to  easiness,  though  there  has 
been  no  quotable  decline,  and  dealers 
show  a  disposition  to  hold  their  stock. 
It  is  considered  likely  that  recent  storms 
in  the  East  may  cause  a  material  cur- 
tailment in  production  in  that  district, 
which  would  tend  to  cause  a  stronger 
market  for  some  descriptions  later  in 
the  year.  According  to  Japanese  reports, 
a  considerable  acreage  formerly  in  tea 
is  being  'turned  over  to  beans,  which 
promise  a  better  profit. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  (5)3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.35 

Small  Whites    4.65  @4.75 

Large  Whites    4.35  @4.40 

Limas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence on  most  varieties.  Broomcorn 
seed  and  hemp  are  a  little  lower,  but 
all  other  lines  are  steady  at  the  former 
quotations. 

Alfalfa    15    @16  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    5%@  6  c 

Hemp    3c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

rtmothv    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  local  market  has  shown  no  change 
for  some  time,  values  being  steadily  held, 
with  a  fair  demand. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  @5.20 


Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  the  local  market  continue 
very  light,  but  the  demand  is  also  lim- 
ited and  the  market  is  weak.  Values 
show  no  quotable  reduction,  but  the  trade 
here  looks  for  low:er  figures  very  soon, 
and  holders  in  the  country  show  more 
disposition  to  sell  than  for  some  time 
past.  The  larger  dealers  predict  a  weak 
market  between  now  and  harvest  time. 
Alfalfa  shows  less  activity  since  the  rain. 
Last  week's  rain  was  well  distributed, 
many  districts  being  well  drenched,  and 
if  the  April  rainfall  is  normal  the  pros- 
pect is  for  good  crops.  In  some  places 
the  output  will  be  below  normal,  but 
other  sections  anticipate  an  unusually 
heavy  crop. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@20.50 

do  No.  2    15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00<S>14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  in  very  heavy  de- 
mand, and  values  show  little  firmness. 
Bran  is  quite  easy,  with  some  sales  a 
little  below  quotations,  and  oilcake  meal 
is  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    31.00@32.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats   '.   33.00@34.00 

Shorts    28.00@29.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  onion  market  shows  no  improve- 
ment, Oregon  stock  being  a  little  lower 
at  the  top  quotation,  while  the  demand 
is  light  and  supplies  ample.  Arrivals 
of  asparagus  are  running  a  little  heav- 
ier than  last  week,  and  ordinary  stock 
is  lower,  though  the  best  offerings  are 
well  maintained.  So  far  there  has  been 
enough  shipping  business  to  prevent  any 
heavy  surplus  in  this  market.  Arrivals 
of  green  peas  have  increased  materially, 
and  prices  are  much  lower,  but  well  main- 
tained as  now  quoted.  Rhubarb  prices 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained,  though 
ordinary  stock  is  somewhat  lower.  Mex- 
ican tomatoes  are  higher,  while  eggplant 
is  comparatively  easy.  Carrots  and  cauli- 
flower show  a  sharp  advance,  the  latter 
having  been  in  rather  light  supply  here 
for  some  time.  Southern  lettuce  is  now 
finding  competition  from  nearby  gardens, 
which  has  driven  prices  down  quite 
sharply.  Celery  also  is  lower,  as  every- 
thing coming  in  lately  has  been  of  very 
trashy  appearance,  though  anything  real- 
ly good  doubtless  would  bring  a  substan- 
tial premium. 

Onions:  River  Yellow,  ctl...       50@  65c 

Oregon,  per  lb   75@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1%@  2c 

Tomatoes,   per  box  $  2.00@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.25@  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65@  75c 

Celery,  crate    50c@  1.25 

Rhubarb,  box    1.00@  1.75 

Mushrooms,  lb   15@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   30@  75c 

Sprouts,  lb   7@  8c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  30c 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  lb   8@  12% 

Green  Peas,  lb   7@  9c 

Asparagus,  lb   4@  7c 

POTATOES. 
Old  potatoes  continue  to  move  off  very 
slowly,  with  excessive  supplies.  Every- 
thing in  this  line  shows  some  decline, 
Oregon  stock  being  very  little  higher 
than  that  from  the  river.  Supplies  of 
new  potatoes  are  still  rather  light,  and 
prices  are  a  little  higher  than  last  week. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.00@  1.10 

Oregon,  ctl   50@  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.25@  2.50 

New  Potatoes,  lb   6@  7%c 


ern  stock  being  very  light,  and  all  offer- 
ings are  quickly  snapped  up  at  high 
prices.  Hens  show  a  further  advance, 
and  broilers  are  very  scarce  at  extreme 
figures. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

The  week  opened  with  quite  a  sharp 
advance,  due  to  a  strong  demand  for 
shipment,  but  the  market  has  since  sub- 
sided to  about  last  week's  level.  Sup- 
plies are  not  excessive,  however,  and  local 
dealers  are  buying  freely,  keeping  values 
very  steady  as  now  quoted. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 
Extras  ...35     36     36     38V.  36  36 

Firsts   34     34  %  34%  37     35  35 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  described  officially  as 
firm,  prices  showing  no  change  whatever 
since  a  week  ago.  The  only  feature  worth 
noting,  aside  from  the  comparatively 
large  arrivals,  i3  the  steady  movement 
into  storage,  which  prevents  any  surplus 
accumulation-  The  lack  of  fluctuation  in 
prices  is  accounted  for  by  absence  of  the 
usual  competition  among  storage  opera- 
tors. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras   ...18     18     18     18      18  18 
Firsts  ....17%  17%  17%  17%  17%  17% 
Selected 

Pullets.. .10      16     16      1C     16  16 
CHEESE. 

The  market  is  only  moderately  active, 
and  with  liberal  arrivals  in  all  lines, 
prices  are  lower,  flats  being  weak  at  the 
new  figures. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

Firsts   14%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15%@16%c 

Deciduom  Fruiti. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  have  so  far 
been  rather  intermittent,  but  some  are 
offered  nearly  every  day,  and  larger  ar- 
rivals are  expected  next  week.  Prices 
have  stood  about  as  last  quoted.  Holders 
of  stored  apples,  finding  no  possibility 
of  cleaning  up  through  nearby  markets, 
are  now  making  heavy  shipments  to  East- 
ern and  foreign  markets,  materially  re- 
ducing the  supply  in  this  State.  Car- 
load prices  for  shipment  are  said  to  be 
a  little  better  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  Newtown  pippins  are  held  a  little 
more  firmly  locally,  though  supplies  are 
still  rather  large.  Belleflowers  and  some 
other  lines  find  little  demand,  as  offer- 
ings show  some  deterioration. 
Strawberries:  Southern,  bskt  40c 
Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   75c@  1.10 

Bellefleur    65@  90c 

Newtown  Pippins,  3%  to  4- 

tier    75c@  1.35 

Common   40@  60c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  general  situation  remains  about  as 
before,  arrivals  of  both  local  and  East- 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prunes  are  quoted  at  a  slightly  wider 
range,  poor  stock  in  small  sizes  finding 
little  demand.  Good  stock  in  the  larger 
counts,  however,  is  firmly  held,  as  ex- 
port requirements  have  gradually  made 
considerable  reduction  in  available  offer- 
ings, and  supplies  in  the  East  are  said 
to  be  rather  light.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  change  in  prices,  but  there  is  a  little 
better  feeling  in  the  trade,  due  to  in- 
creasing inquiries.  The  demand  for  apri- 
cots is  reviving,  and  supplies  are  very 
light,  nothing  being  held  by  growers. 
Some  demand  is  also  reported  for  pears. 
The  raisin  situation  is  still  rather  un- 
certain, though  more  will  be  known  about 
the  outlook  next  week,  and  meanwhile 
last  week's  prices  stand.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Telegrams  received  in  the  trade  re- 
flect a  firmer  feeling  in  raisins  for  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast.  However,  buyers 
here  believe  that  they  will  have  little 
trouble  in  covering  such  small  wants  as 
are  likely  to  arise  within  the  next  few 
weeks  at  the  old  prices  from  the  smaller 
packers.  Therefore,  with  the  spot  mar- 
ket unusually  dull  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  rather  large  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  retailers,  jobbers  in  this 
section  are  not  inclined  to  increase  pur- 
chases for  forward  shipment. 


"There  continues  a  firm  feeling  in  large 
prunes  for  spot  and  for  forward  delivery, 
as  the  demand  is  mainly  for  this  class  of 
goods.  No  quotable  change  in  prices  is 
reported,  but  as  stocks  are  getting  into 
small  compass,  the  trend  of  prices  on 
these  counts  is  upward.  In  the  inter- 
mediate sizes  the  demand  is  limited  at 
present,  but  stocks  are  not  being  urged,  1 
and  the  feeling  among  holders  is  firm. 
Small  prunes  are  dull. 

"Spot  peaches  are  quiet  but  steady,  and 
the  Coast  market  is  firm,  though  there 
seems  to  be  litle  inquiry  for  forward 
shipments  at  present  from  this  end.  Apri- 
cots of  the  finer  grades  are  firm  under 
light  offerings  and  some  demand,  but  no 
quotable  change  in  prices  is  to  be  noted. 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2 Vi @  4  c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30S-403.) 

Peaches    3%@  4%c 

Pears.      i     w  7  t 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultauas    3    <5)  3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  movement  of  citrus  fruits  to  East- 
ern markets  continues.  The  growers  seem 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  improved 
markets.  They  are  giving  their  groves 
every  attention  possible  and  are  looking 
forward  to  a  fair  crop  next  season. 

Shipment?  are  going  East  at  the  rate 
of  about  70  cars  of  oranges  and  7  cars 
of  lemons  per  day,  as  against  225  cars 
of  oranges  and  12  cars  of  lemons  at  this 
time  last  year. 

In  the  San  Francisco  market  fancy 
navels  are  again  quoted  higher  and  are 
firm  at  the  advance,  with  a  good  local 
demand.  Frosted  fruit  is  also  higher. 
Otherwise  values  stand  as  before,  and  sup- 
plies in  most  lines  are  very  light.  Some 
Mexican  limes  have  arrived,  and  are  held 
at  extreme  figures. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.00(5)  4.00 

Frosted    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00@  4.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50(5  7.00 

Choice    5.00@  6.00 

Standard    4.00(5)  5.00 

Lemonettes    5.00@  5.50 

Limes    8.00@  8.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  had  in  this 
line  anywhere,  and  quotations  are  al- 
most entirely  nominal. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   »..  17%c 

I  X  L    16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes    12%c 

Languedoc    H%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2   10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Fancy  grades  find  considerable  demand 
locally,  and  as  supplies  everywhere  are 
limited,  values  are  very  firmly  held,  white 
comb  being  higher.  Lower  grades  are 
quiet,  but  steady,  with  no  excessive  of- 
ferings. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber   6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  not  much  business  here,  but 
supplies  are  light,  and  the  recent  de- 
mand in  the  East  has  placed  the  market 
in  a  fairly  firm  position.  Values  show 
no  further  change. 

Light  32    @33  > 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence at  present,  the  old  crop  being 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Prices  are  nom- 
inally as  last  quoted. 

1912  crop   12%@21c 

WOOL. 

There  has  been  some  spring  shearing 
in  the  southern  mountain  districts,  and 
prices  are  quoted  on  such  clips.  Values 
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on  other  clips  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished before  long,  but  the  recent  rain 
delayed  the  shearing.  Eastern  markets 
are  reported  very  quiet  and  inclined  to 
weakness. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free...  9    @12  c 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  been  fairly  well  at- 
tended, most  offerings  of  medium  weights 
as  well  as  drafters  being  well  taken  up, 
and  increasing  interest  is  shown  by  coun- 
try buyers.  Seme  good-sized  lots  of  good 
Oregon,  Utah  and  Nevada  stock  are  being 
put  on  the  market  this  week,  the  offer- 
ings showing  a  considerable  range  of 
weight. 

Heavy   drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   180(5)225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES.  x 

1200  lbs  $200@2S0 

900  lbs   75(H>125 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  low   125(13)176 


Live  Stock. 

Live  ewes  and  spring  lambs  are  some- 
what lower  than  last  week,  but  the  mar- 
ket in  general  is  very  firm,  and  dressed 
mutton  and  lamb  are  higher. 

Steers:  No.  1    7.1/4 @  7V>c 

No.  2    6>/,@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    6%®  6y2c 

No.  2   5V_.@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   1Vi@  8  c 

Medium    7    @  7V2c 

Heavy    5i/o@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8%  8y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   8i/,@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8%@  8y2c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@>  6%c 

Ewes    5    @  5%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    7V,  @  8  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    liy,@12  c 

Cows    11  @liy.c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @)11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Yearlings    12  @12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    liy2@12  c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Spring  Lambs    14    @15  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y3@13  c 

HIDES. 

Dry  hides  and  salted  calf,  kip  and  veal 
hides  are  slightly  higher  than  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  Other  lines  find  very 
little  demand,  but  the  former  quotations 
are  steadily  maintained. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y»c 

Kip    14  @15V,c 

Veal    17  @18y.c 

Calf    17  @isy2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    J2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25(5)  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60(g)  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  60c 
Lambs   35@  70c 


A  Good  Cleaner. 


Shave  fine  one  bar  of  laundry  soap 
and  pour  over  it  an  equal  mixture  of 
ammonia  and  turpentine,  about  two  table- 
spoons, and  work  it  into  a  cake.  It  is 
fine  for  cleaning  carpets  and  upholstered 
furniture  and  will  not  make  the  colors 
run.  Dampen  a  sponge,  rub  on  the  soap 
and  apply  to  dirty  spots-  Rinse  sponge 
in  clear  water  and  go  over  the  spots  again. 
Go  over  the  whole,  if  a  good  carpet  or 
rug,  and  it  will  look  like  new. 


"De  singin'  ob  birds  is  sweet,"  remark- 
ed Uncle  Eben;  "but  de  cackle  ob  er 
chickin'  on  your  own  roos'  has  er  heap 
mo'  expression  in  it." 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


(Continued  From  Page  411.) 


Government  Dairy  News. 

There  were  recently  opened  277  sam- 
ples of  butter  packed  for  the  navy  in 
three  States,  after  having  been  kept  in 
cold  storage  for  from  7  to  10  months, 
many  of  the  samples  coming  from  Cali- 
fornia. These  were  found  to  be  of  fine 
quality,  scoring  as  "extras."  This  butter 
is  all  made  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream, 
contains  no  preservative  other  that  2y> 
to  3i/i%  salt  and  has  but  13%  moisture  or 
less,  provided  it  is  tinned.  The  navy  uses 
about  600,000  pounds  of  butter  annually. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  manu- 
facture butter,  oleomargarine,  lard  com- 
pound, cheese  and  like  products  at 
Panama,  according  to  a  Consular  Report. 
What  are  butter  and  cheese  doing  in  that 
company? 

A  Consular  Report  also  states  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  is 
going  to  conduct  extensive  milking  ma- 
chine trials  at  Durham  next  month. 
Only  one  American  machine  had  been 
entered. 


Portland  Stock  Yards. 

For  the  week  ending  March  21,  at  the 
Portland  Stock  Yards  the  prices  for  beef 
were  a  little  less  than  they  might  be,  on 
account  of  very  liberal  offerings.  Half- 
fat  steers  went  at  from  $7.25  to  $7.50,  top 
loads  realized  $7.70.  Despite  a  very 
heavy  run  of  hogs  the  market  supported 
a  $9.25  price  range  all  week.  Very  little 
sheep  business  was  done,  lambs  going  at 
from  $7.15  to  $7.40  and  wethers  at  about 
$6.75. 


To  Market  Honey  Properly. 

Considerable  activity  has  occurred  in 
the  organizations  recently,  especially  in 
the  marketing  line.  The  bee-men  of 
southern  California  have  organized  a  co- 
operative, non-profit  organization  to  han- 
dle the  honey  produced  by  the  members. 
Practically  all  the  prominent  bee-men  of 
the  southland  are  members.  Fifteen  dis- 
tricts are  comprised  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered. Thus  another  product  is  to  be  put 
on  the  market  in  the  right  way. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Other  Organizations  Active. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Healdsburg 
and  Geyserville  sections,  following  the 
successful  methods  of  the  Sebastopol  Ap- 
ple Growers  Union,  are  organizing  to  pool 
their  interests  and  sell  their  fruit  as  the 
Sebastopol  growers  have  done.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  organizing  will  be 
ready  to  start  the  Union  in  a  short  time. 

The  following  have  been  elected  officers 
of  the  southern  California  Poultrymen's 
Co-operative  Association:  M.  A.  Schofield, 
president;  Joseph  Davis,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  latter  will  also  be  man- 
ager of  the  company,  which  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Nevada  Poultry  Association  "has 
chosen  the  following  officers:  President, 
E.  U.  Hooper;  first  vice-president,  A.  L. 
Keaton;  second  vice-president,  R.  W.  Wil- 
liams; secretary  and  treasurer,  John  J. 
Lyons.  They  will  hold  office  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  will  have  direct  charge  of 
the  next  poultry  exhibit. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


SACKS  WANTED — Farmers,  stockmen, 
get  the  most  for  your  sacks.  Send  sample 
by  parcels  post  if  possible.  Agents  wanted. 
H.  EPSTEIN  BAG  CO.,  3176  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Freaks. 

Abe  Lackey,  Rialto,  is  said  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  chicken  about  a  year  old 
which  has  three  legs,  two  being  employed 
In  the  usual  way,  the  third  as  an  orna- 
ment. From  Lincoln,  Placer  county, 
comes  the  story  of  a  lamb  belonging  to 
Clarence  Fuller  which  had  two  heads,  two 
front  feet  and  four  back  feet.  It  lived  36 
hours. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  practical  farmer  of  40  wants  to  lease 
a  small  well-equipped  fruit  or  alfalfa 
ranch  on  a  crop  rental  basis  with  privil- 
ege of  buying  the  ranch  on  easy  terms. 
Has  no  cash  capital,  but  can  offer  in  part 
payment  a  $1650  equity  in  his  new  six- 
room  home  worth  $4500  in  Oakland.  Jas. 
O.  Stewart,  2212  Magee  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


Large  Imported  German  Pansies.  Beau- 
tiful colors,  well  assorted  plants,  come  in 
three  sizes,  $3.00,  $2.00,  and  $1.50  per  100. 
Postpaid.  Send  money  orders  payable  to 
Endor  Floral  Gardens,  320  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  •  Red  3891. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  20,000  rooted  seedling 
olive  trees,  ready  to  be  set  in  the  nurs- 
ery. This  stock  will  be  large  enough  to 
bud  or  graft  this  fall.  G.  A.  Lathrop,  605 
Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 30,000  sweet  orange  seed- 
bed stock,  2  years  old;  some  large  enough 
to  bud  now;  run  from  %  to  %  in  in  diam- 
eter; not  hurt  by  frost.  R.  TOON,  1337 
West  24th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 

Woftr>Afc£°£ARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


WALNUT  TREES— Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed  and   budded   on   hybrid   root — Eureka 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.    Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg 
Stockton,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namen  a  trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  anv 
postofflce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Deep  irrigation  wells  drilled.  Any  size 
or  depth.    Oil  Well  Tool  Co.,  Alameda. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
franciseo.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


MTDDLE-AGED  MAN  as  general  hand 
on  small  farm;  steady  job;  some  experi- 
ence.   Box  14,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

LAND  KOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K.  Street. 


Thoroughbred  Hoganized  White  Leghorn 
pullets,   six    weeks    old    $6.00    per  dozen 
u  rite  for  prices  on  pullets  of  other  breeds 
TRUMBULL   SEED   CO.,    257   Market  St 
San  Francisco. 

GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  14 — 8  H.P.  Samson 
Engines,  with  magnetos  and  tanks,  each 
$150;  5—10  H.P.,  each  $195.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  AND  RANGE  LAND 


IRRIGATED — $25  ACRE  AND  UP 


In  closing  out  our  project  we  have  left 
about  1500  acres  of  range  and  alfalfa 
land  that  we  are  going  to  offer  at  prices 
never  before  equaled  for  irrigated  land. 
You  can  buy  any  sized  tract  of  land  you 
like,  from  10  acres  up,  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  unusual  terms  we  are  mak- 
ing— one-tenth  cash,  8  years  to  pay  out. 

Nearly  all  of  this  land  is  good  alfalfa 
land- — some  of  it  just  as  good  as  tracts 
that  have  sold  for  two  or  three  times  the 
price.  Even  the  so-called  range  land  with 
water  will  grow  good  grain.  It  is  all  level 
and  tillable.  You  can  buy  a  water  right 
with  the  land  good  for  alfalfa,  and  the 
rest  with  or  without  a  water  right,  as  you 
prefer. 

The  water  right  alone  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  land,  because  Los  Molinos  is  rec- 
ognized to  have  the  best  irrigation  system 
and  the  most  abundant  water  supply  in 
California. 

This  land  is  located  from  three  to  seven 
miles  of  town,  close  to  schools,  good  roads, 
telephone,  and  other  conveniences.  It  is 
in  a  well  settled  country. 

It  would  not  pay  us  to  carry  this  land 
over,  and  we  are  putting  a  price  on  it 
that  will  sell  it  quick.  It  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  man  of  small  means 
who  wants  a  joint  dairy  and  young  stock 
proposition:  or  it  is  equally  attractive 
either  as  a  dairy  or  a  stock  ranch. 

Not  a  tract  will  be  left  in  30  days. 
Come  early  and  make  your  selection.  It 
is  woith  a  good  deal  to  get  first  choice. 
There  is  now  wild  feed  on  the  ground — 
burr  clover,  alfille  volunteer  grain  and 
other  grasses.  If  you  can't  come  immedi- 
ately, write  by  first  mail. 

LOS  MOLTNOS  LAND  COMPANY, 
Los  Molinos,  Cal. 


OilPull  Plowing  10  Furrows 

The  Sure  Way 

There  are  emergencies  in 
farming  —  you  can't  avoid 
them — you  can't  plan  surely 
on  weather  conditions  and 
the  health  of  horses  ahead 
of  time. 

The  sure  way  is  with  a 


1S-30  h.  p.  or  30-60  h.p. 

When  the  ground  is  dry- 
ing or  the  grain  ripening  fast 
you  count  on  your  OilPull 
to  pull  you  through  the  rush. 
It  will  work  24  hours  a  day 
if  necessary — it  can't  tire — 
it  won't  break  under  ordinary 
strain. 

Set  the  pace  for  your  neighbors. 
Get  an  OilPull.  Read  the  OilPull 
rtory.  Ask  for  Data-book  No.  353. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power  •  Farming  Machinery 

466 

San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Lou  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Pocatello,  Idaho;  or  La 
I'ortc.  Ind.   (Home  Office  >. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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THE  SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
AND 
PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,   in   the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.    Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  we  w'"  8en<^  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 

literature.  #The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.    It  is  the  result  of  25  years  or  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.    It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.    Write  us  NOW  for  full  details 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

li!3  Second  St.. 

Davis,  California 


USED 
BY  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pomp 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  rednce  operating 
coats  worked  out  In  tbe  fleld. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Maxysville,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho.*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


A  Good  Plowing  Book 

You'll  want  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on 
plowing — it's  "full  of  valuable  and  interesting 
information.  It  shows  the  best  methods  of  lay- 
ing out  land  and  doing  a  good  plowing  job. 

It  also  contains  information  about  the  1913 

Rumely  Engine  Gang  Plow 

This  plow  is  a  wonder.  It  fits  any  engine — 
is  made  with  5,  6,  8  or  10  bottoms — a  bottom 
for  every  kind  of  soil — sod,  stubble  or  brush — 
equipped  with  rolling  or  fin  coulters. 

It's  easy  for  the  plowman  to  operate — easy  for 
the  engine  to  pull.  There's  no  unnecessary  friction 
with  this  plow.  We  have  disc  plows  for  traction 
work,  too.    There's  a  separate  book  about  them. 

Send  for  both  books.  For  the  Gang  Plow,  ask 
for  Data-Book  No.  338.  For  the  Disc  Plow,  ask  for 
Data-Book  No.  327. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  470 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1  i.  2 : ,  4,  6, 8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  ANO  POWER  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

TUT-  WATPRI  (111  RflY  is  P°si,ive|y  ,he  besl  engine  for  run- 
in  L  Tin  I  LmLUU'DU  I  nlng  machinery  such  as  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  grindstones,  cream  separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc.,  etc   Further  information  free 
on  request. 


FRCP    PATAI  flfi   A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  de- 

rnLL  UMIMLUU  scription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — 
shows  you— in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmill*,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today— NOW.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


With  Ring  Oiler  Bearings,  Elbow,  Two  Bearings, 
Large  Throat. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  easier  than  running  a  "NATIONAL." 

Illustration  shows  a  new  centrifugal  pump  which  we  have  had  built 
to  our  own  specifications.  This  pump  has  many  features  not  found  in 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  construction — thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  \rith  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIIV  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Franchtco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft-  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

It.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

for  salt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  «0  Marirel  S/ree/.  San  Francisco 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


The  California  Black  Walnut. 

[By,  Professor  R.  E.  SMITH  of  the  University  of  California.] 

[One  of  the  most  notable  publications  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  for  intrinsic  interest  of  contents,  for  timeliness  and  popularity 
was  the  bulletin  on  "Walnut  Culture  and  Walnut  Blight,"  by  Prof. 
R.  E.  Smith  and  his  associates.  The  demand  first  was  so  keen  that 
copies  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  we  shall  make  leading  parts  of  it 
available  to  our  readers  by  re-publication  as  space  will  permit.  AVe 
begin  with  the  California  black  walnut,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  extensions  of  our  English  walnut  industry,  because  most  trees  now 
being  planted  are  grafted  upon  the  seedlings  of  this  native  species. — 
Editor.] 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  State  no  tree  is  more  conspicuous  as  a 
shade  and  street  tree,  especially  about  the  older  towns,  than  that  which 
is  called  the  California  black  walnut  (Juglans  Calif ornica) .  Among 
these  may  lie  found  many  specimens  of  the  Eastern  walnut  (Juglans 
nigra),  which  may  be  easily  identified  by  their  rough  nuts,  late  develop- 
ment in  spring  and  early  shedding  of  the  leaves  in  the  fall.  Excluding 
these,  there  remain  very  numerous  specimens  of  the  so-called  true 
California  walnut,  a  tall,  erect-growing  tree,  having  somewhat  smaller 
leaves  and  nuts  and  smoother  bark  than  the  eastern  species,  with  nuts 
the  surface  of  which  is  almost  perfectly  smooth.  This  type  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  native  to,  and  commonly  distributed  in,  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  State.  Inquiry  soon  develops,  however,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  trees  have  been  planted  where  they  now  stand  within 
the  memory  of  people  still  Jiving. 

In  this  way,  the  history  of  numerous  very  fine,  large,  old  trees  can 
be  ascertained,  the  oldest  of  which  are  invariably  found  to  have  been 
planted  between  1850  and  1860.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  two  very 
large  trees  standing  by  the  roadside  just  south  of  Gilroy,  and  numer- 
ous specimens  about  San  Jose,  Hayward,  Stockton.  Vacaville,  Winters. 
Stiisun,  Santa  Rosa,  Napa.  I  lolusa,  Marysville,  Yuba  City.  Chico,  Tehama, 


Northern  California  Black  Walnuts,  South  of  Gilroy. 

and  many  of  the  old  mining  and  commercial  towns  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sacramento  valley.  In  each  and  every  case  the  history  and 
original  planting  of  these  old  trees,  which  represent  the  largest  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut  trees  in  the  State,  can  be  definitely  ascertained, 
in  his  investigations  on  the  subject,  Jepson  found  two  localities  where 

tli's  tree  appeared  to  have  been  grow- 
ing naturally  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  first  while  settlers.  On  this 
point  he  states  as  follows:  "There  are 
two  centers  of  distribution,  one  in  the 
north  and  one  in  the  south,  without 
connecting  localities  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine.  In  the  north 
it  occurs  in  the  lower  Sacramento 
region,  keeping  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  islands  of  Andrus,  Grand,  and 
others,  and  along  streams  in  the  val- 
leys at  the  western  base  of  Monte 
Diablo,  specifically  on  Walnut  creek 
and  Lafayette  creek." 

In  our  investigations,  conclusions 
were  reached  coinciding  with  Jepson 's, 
that  these  were  two  of  the  original 
homes  of  the  northern  California  black 
walnut,  and  a  third  location  was  added 
to  the  list  which  appeared  to  be  older 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  This  was 
a  station  known  locally  as  Walnut 
Grove,  situated  on  the  east  slope  close 
to  the  top  of  the  first  divide  east  of 
Napa,  near  Atlas  postoffiee.  In  this 
locality  there  exists  along  the  moun- 


Native  Black  Walnut  Tree,  Moraga  Valley,  Contra  Costa  County,  on  Right  of  Plate. 


(Continued  on  Page  422.) 
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The  Week. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  household  has  been 
getting  drearier  as  the  years  have  sped  along.  No 
press  and  clatter  of  increasing  business  has  stilled 
the  yearning  to  hear  the  prattle  of  a  little  tongue 
and  patter  of  little  feet.  During  the  43  years  of 
its  life  this  journal  has  welcomed  many  famishing 
offspring  of  other  publishers  and  has  merged  their 
existence  in  its  own — but  it  has  never  had  off- 
spring to  keep  alive  and  cause  to  grow.  As  no 
baby  journal  has  come  to  us  by  the  old-fashioned 
storkian  method  nor  by  the  new-fashioned  route 
by  parcels  post,  the  publisher,  in  desperation,  has 
had  to  go  out  and  buy  one  in  the  open  market  al 
a  good  round  price  in  order  that  his  constructive 
genius  might  have  fuller  scope  in  journalistic 
training  and  development.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  we  have  a  "liT  bruver" — the  Business 
Farmer  and  Irrigationist — who  ducks  his  nut  in 
gleeful  acknowledgment  of  your  cordial  greeting 
and  acceptance  of  this,  our  proud  introduction  of 
him  to  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Lest  thene  be 
imputed  to  us  the  common  weakness  of  parents  to 
be  blind  to  the  individuality  of  their  offspring  as 
a  thing  distinct  from  their  own,  we  desire  to 
clearly  state  that  the  Business  Farmer  is  a  lusty 
youngster  who  has  been  wriggling  in  the  eyes  and 
squalling  in  the  ears  of  the  California  public  for 
several  years  and  has  gotten  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  many  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  He  has  surely  a  good  circulation  and 
draws  his  own  blood  for  it.  He  will  make  his 
own  way  and  live  his  own  life  at  his  birth  place 
in  Stockton.  He  shall  print  nothing  of  ours,  nor 
we  of  his;  he  will  go  his  way  in  such  growth  as 
public  favor  will  encourage.  He  will  make  a 
square  light  with  other  farm  journals  of  his  class 
Without  editorial  help  from  us — unless  perchance 
some  such  competitor  should  call  names  or  throw 
stones.  In  such  a  case  our  warning  is:  "look  out. 
for  his  big  brother." 

For  the  proper  training  of  the  Business  Farmer, 
we  ass;gn  our  associate,  D.  J.  Whitney,  who  be- 
comes editor  in  chief  thereof  with  all  the  rights 


and  privileges  of  that  lofty  rank,  including  the 
title  of  '"professor,"  if  he  is  willing  to  answer 
to  it.  We  need  not  inform  our  reads  that  Mr. 
Whitney  is  well  suited  to  this  undertaking,  for 
they  know  his  keen  appetite  for  significant  facts 
and  suggestions,  his  ability  in  correlating  them, 
and  his  clearness  of  style  in  setting  them  forth. 
Aside  from  these  characteristics  of  him,  which  our 
readers  so  well  know,  we  may  remind  them  that 
he  was  thoroughly  trained  for  this  special  work  at 
the  University  of  California,  that  he  has  been  a 
California!)  from  birth,  and  that  few  know  the 
whole  State  so  well  by  close  observation  and  ex- 
perience. He  enters  upon  his  charge  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  ami  our  advice  to  the  public,  re- 
garding the  Business  Farmer,  is:  Watch  it  grow! 

And  so  again  the  eagle  of  empire  perches  upon 
our  ban — "Stop  that  chatter,  child;  you  must  not 
make  a  noise  while  we  are  trying  to  write;  run 
out  and  play!"  Drat  the  brat;  he  is  getting  on 
our  nerves  already! 

Reclothing  the  Citrus  Trees. 

We  suppose  that  not  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand orange  growers  did  what  we  enjoined  them 
to  do  in  our  issue  of  February  22,  to  wit:  get 
into  the  centers  of  your  defoPated  orange  trees 
and  remove  surplus,  or  ill-placed  branches  while 
you  can  see  just  where  they  are.  and  thin  out  too 
thick,  brushy  growth,  so  that  the  new  growth  may 
have  a  fair  chance.  We  recall  this  advice  because 
we  are  hearing  so  much  about  the  wonderful 
burst  of  new  small  twigs  which  is  now  taking 
place,  and  have  questions  as  to  whether  anything 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  trees  from  becoming 
shells  of  dense  outside  growth  with  darkness  ami 
desolation  within.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  do 
with  more  difficulty  and  expense  now  what  could 
have  been  quickly  and  cheaply  done  while  the 
tree  was  bare,  and  in  this  way  to  open  the  tree  a 
little  so  that  the  new  growth  may  have  a  chance 
to  develop  more  strongly.  The  defoliated  tree 
starts  new  growth  at  more  points  than  the  tree  in 
normal  condition,  and  they  will  be  relatively 
weaker  because  of  the  number  of  shoots  and  their 
mutual  inteferences — for  leaves  to  be  strong  must 
have  a  chance  to  see  and  to  breathe.  If  limited 
in  these  powers,  the  foliage  will  be  too  small  and 
the  fruit,  which  will  set  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers, will  also  be  small.  Theoretically,  a  lot  of 
small  branch-pruning  and  twig-thinning  should 
lie  done  on  all  trees  which  are  now  breaking 
growth  too  thickly,  but  practically  very  little  of 
it  will  lie  done  probably,  because  it  costs  so  much 
in  time  or  money.  It  is  likely  that  nearly  all 
growers  will  stand  by  and  see  the  trees  grow,  and 
nature  will  do  the  best  it  can  by  depressing  and 
killing  the  growth  which  is  in  the  dark  and  giving 
leadership  to  those  which  chance  to  get  more  light 
and  air.  We  should- do  the  same  thing  ourselves 
if  we  had  many  trees  and  little  time  or  money ; 
therefore  we  give  no  general  scolding  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  do,  however,  commend  this  to  every 
man  who  is  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind:  thin 
out  a  few  trees  rationally,  both  by  branch  cutting 
and  twig  thinning,  so  as  to  give  the  center  of  the 
tree  a  fair  degree  of  light  and  to  prevent  the  new 
outside  growth  from  matting  itself  together.  Mark 
other  adjacent  trees  of  same  kind  and  similar  size 
and  vigor,  with  which  you  can  compare  your 
thinned  trees  as  to  grade  and  weight  of  fruit  and 
growth  points  after  the  next  crop  of  fruit  is  han- 
dled. This  will  not  be  much  trouble  or  expense 
and  it  may  yield  some  wisdom.  Of  course  you  will 
write  a  report  of  your  conclusions  for  publication 
in  this  journal. 

Who  Pays  for  Pillsbury's  Wounds? 

In  the  regular  pursuit  of  his  business  as  an  em- 


ploye of  the  State-  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  been  punched 
full  of  holes  by  certain  fierce  writers  for  this 
journal,  who  cannot  be  personally  prosecuted  for 
damages  because  they,  too,  are  working  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Under  these  circumstances  it  DTght 
be  a  question  as  to  who  should  pay  for  Mr.  Pills 
bury's  casualties,  if  it  were  not  clear  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  philosophy,  the  employer  should 
pay  for  everything.  This  the  State  thus  assures, 
and  if.it  is  not  met  by  increased  eompensat'on.  on 
the  ground  of  the  extra  hazardous  character  of 
legislation  against  the  farmers,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  get  it  into  the  improved  scheme  now  before 
the  legislature.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  Pillsbury  should 
be  care  for,  for  he  has  had  a  rough  time  of  it. 
We  are  glad  on  our  own  account  that  the  old  idea 
of  contributory  negligence  is  dead,  because  we 
imagine  we  might  be  held  guilty  in  inviting  Mr. 
Pillsbury  into  the  open  of  our  columns  where  all 
these  people  could  shoot  at  h;m.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  sorry  that  contributory  negligence 
does  not  Still  hold  as  a  principle  in  compensation 
because  we  think  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  guilty  of  that, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  State  might  get  free 
from  obligation  to  compensate  him  for  the  acci- 
dent he  has  fortunately  survived.  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
contributory  negligence  consisted  in  that  when  he 
took  up  his  gun  for  casualty  compensation,  which 
certain  classes  of  voters  called  for.  he  did  not 
know  that  the  weapon  was  loaded  for  farmers, 
anil  when  he  fired  it  these  very  desirable  citizens 
began  to  topple  over.  Now  if  he  had  described  the 
beneficiaries  in  such  a  way  that  only  those  who 
deserved  this  sort  of  legislation  would  reap  the 
beneficence  thereof,  the  condition  under  which  he 
is  suffering  such  sharp  impeachment  from  our 
readers,  would  not  have  arisen.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  may  retort  that  laws  are  not  made 
against  honest  men  (who  enjoy  his  prescriptions^, 
but  against  rogues  (who  do  not  like  them),  and 
that  he  really  gets  the  ones  who  ought  to  be  gone 
after.  But  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  punch  him: 
he  has  made  a  manly  fight,  with  all  agricultural 
odds  against  him,  not  to  speak  of  the  insurance 
men  who  are  now  on  the  shooting  range.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view, 
we  have  held  from  the  first  that  the  undertakings 
for  which  he  undertook  to  stand  should  never  have 
been  proposed  as  a  public  policy. 

Plenty  of  Money  for  China. 

We  have  no  idea  of  stealing  the  trade  of  our 
old  friend,  E.  F.  Adams,  as  an  expounder  of 
finance,  nor  do  we  wish  any  of  the  economists  to 
think  we  are  poaching  of  their  preserves  because 
we  make  a  remark  about  the  people  as  their  own 
financial  promoters  once  in  a  while.  With  this 
reservation,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  announcement 
that  President  Wilson  has  learned  that  an  Ameri- 
can financial  syndicate  stood  ready  to  furnish  the 
republic  of  China  a  short-term  loan  of  about 
$10,000,000  and  would  later  negotiate  a  long-term 
loan  up  to  $100,000,000.  or  whatever  should  be 
China's  need.  The  syndicate  has  asked  for  assur- 
ances that  the  United  States  government  would 
not  participate  in  any  way  in  the  negotiations. 
That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  it  does  not 
make  the  government  a  party  to  a  private  trans- 
action. We  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  another  proposition  to  the  effect  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  offered  China  a 
loan  of  $35,000,000  gold  in  return  for  the  sole 
right  to  the  exploitation  of  petroleum  in  China 
for  a  term  of  years.  That  would  apparently  be 
making  a  hole  for  the  large  cat  and  trapping  the 
small  eat  which  might  try  to  get  through.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  open  door  in  China  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  same  chance  at 
it.    And  this  applies  to  gold  or  petroleum,  or  what 
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not.  All  these  things  are  related  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  open  door  for  agriculture  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  all  interest  us. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor. 

We  made  a  little  mistake  in  assigning  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  to  the  headship  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  That  of  course  belongs  to  W.  A. 
Taylor,  who  has  been  assistant  chief  for  several 
years,  and  previously  in  charge  of  other  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  department  and  is  well 
known  to  Californians  for  his  pomological  work 
especially.  Our  annihilation  of  Mr.  Taylor  in 
rushing  Mr.  Stubenrauch  was  an  inadvertence. 
The  latter  is  to  have  charge  of  a  new  organization 
of  the  bureau's  bunches,  of  which  we  have  not  de- 
tails, but  they  are  guaranteed  to  fit  the  biography 
we  made  out  for  Mr.  Stubenrauch,  and  that  is  all 
we  care  about  it  at  the  present  moment.  When  an 
editor  has  a  biography  ready,  someone  has  to  be 
killed  to  get  it  in  print,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
i1  does  not  matter  much  who  gets  under  the  axe. 

While  we  are  writing  so  much  in  promoting 
product-selling  organizations  among  producers, 
we  are  desirous  that,  all  should  understand  ex- 
actly what  such  organizations  are  doing  and  that 
no  one  should  credit  them  with  achievements  of 
others.  For  example  it  is  telegraphed  Prom 
Washington  that  our  consul  in  Germany  lias  de- 
clared: "A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  California 
to  increase  the  high  standard  of  American  dried 
fruits  by  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. Members  of  this  association  secure  cer- 
tificates of  inspection  from  qualified  inspectors 
and  these  certilieat.es  are  accepted  in  the  German 
market  as  sal  isfaet nry. 

This  is  a  commendable  thing  and  the  producers 
OUghl  to  be  doing  it,  but  the  above  record  applies 
to  the  work  of  an  organization  of  dealers,  as  refer- 
ence to  our  Directory  or  Organizations  published 
last  week  will  show.    It  is  good  just  the  same. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Two  Matters  of  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  planning  to  plant 
alfalfa  on  the  ranch  here,  and  to  do  a  lot  of  drain- 
tiling,  and  just  now  I  find  myself  up  a  tree.  One 
man  tells  me  that  the  alfalfa  roots  will  surely 
clog  up  my  drain  tiles  in  a  couple  of  years.  An- 
other tells  me  that  the  alfalfa  roots  will  not  clog 
the  drain  tile  unless  through  the  drain  tile  is 
flowing  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  would 
like  to  have  your  advice  on  this.  Of  course,  dur- 
ing summer  months  my  drain  tiling  will  be  per- 
fectly dry. 

I  keep  reading  how,  in  the  Eastern  country, 
when  the  last  cultivation  of  corn  takes  place, 
such  things  as  soy  beans,  cowpeas  and  Canada 
peas,  etc.,  are  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  ripening 
corn.  Now.  can  this  be  done  in  California  ?  If 
it  cannot,  what  can  be  done  for  an  immediate 
crop  rotation  ? — J.  L.,  Glen  Ellen. 

If  your  tiles  were  "perfectly  dry"  during  the 
growing  time  of  alfalfa  the  roots  would  not  waste 
time  by  growing  into  them.  But  they  will  not 
be  perfectly  dry.  and  whenever  there  is  more 
available  moisture  in  the  pipe  than  in  the  adja- 
cent soil  the  roots  will  go  after  it.  It  does  not 
require  much  water  to  constitute  an  inducement: 
probably  what  would  wet  a  cobweb  would  attract 
a  root  hair,  but  the  speed  of  filling  up  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  available 
in  the  pipe. 

If  you  do  not  stop  reading  so  much  wild  East- 
ern stuff  you  will  become  an  agirculturist  and 
not  a  farmer.  You  cannot  start  those  legumes 
on  the  land  with  your  maturing  upland  corn  be- 
cause the  corn  will  have  sucked  the  soil  dry  and 
left  no  moisture,  because  the  corn  has  to  grow 


on  conserved  winter  rainfall  and  not  on  summer 
showers.  Cleau  up  your  corn  land  as  early  as  you 
can,  plow  in  the  stubble  if  your  soil  is  not  too 
light  already,  get  in  your  soy  beans  and  Canada 
peas  so  they  will  start  with  the  first  good  rains 
and  make  a  free  fall  growth.  Use  them  for  late 
fall  and  early  winter  pasturage  (when  the  ground 
is  not  too  wet  to  be  tramped),  and  plow  under 
all  refuse  next  spring  to  feed  a  new  corn  crop. 
Cowpeas  will  not  do  for  this  program,  for  frost 
will  kill  them ;  but  vetches  will  probably  give  you 
a  better  growth  than  the  soy  beans  and  Canada 
peas.  Just  which  is  the  best  legume  has  to  be 
locally  demonstrated  by  trying  several  of  them. 


Gravel  and  Hardpan. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  land  that  ordinarily 
in  the  summer  and  fall  is  about  30  feet  to  water 
It  had  been  used  for  hay  and  grain  before  I  got  it. 
I  manured  it  heavily  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  soil 
is  about  6  feet  to  a  very  nearly  pure  gravel  and 
there  is  a  clay  lying  like  a  hardpan  about  3  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  digging,  1  notice  very  few 
angle  worms  but  lots  of  cut  worms.  What  is  the 
reason"?  Will  a  soil  underlaid  like  this  with  clay 
sour,  and  what  are  the  signs  of  sour  laud?  No 
water  ever  lies  on  top  of  the- ground. — Subscriber, 
Livermore. 

As  we  understand  your  statement,  you  have  a 
hardpan  3  feet  below  the  surface  and  clear  gravel 
3  feet  below  that.  You  have  a  hard  proposition, 
for  if  you  break  the  hardpan  you  will  lose  the 
rainfall  through  the  gravel  and  perhaps  get  less 
from  the  land  than  you  get  now,  while  the  hard- 
pan  holds  up  your  scant  rainfall  where  the  roots 
of  a  winter-growing  hay  or  grain  crop  can  get 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  Considering  scant  rainfall 
and  absence  of  irrigation,  your  land  must  carry  a 
winter-growing  and  not  a  summer-growing  crop. 
You  have  no  angle  worms  because  the  soil  is  to'o 
dry  for  them  during  most  of  the  year.  They  are 
very  expert  judges  of  moisture.  Cut  worms  are 
larvae  of  moths.  These  grubs  feed  on  root  and 
tops  of  plants  during  the  moist  growing  season, 
and  when  they  become  cocoons  they  like  to  have 
the  ground  dry,  for  they  do  not  enjoy  having 
mold  growing  on  their  backs.  Therefore  the  cut 
worm  enjoys  what  kills  an  angle  worm.  There  is 
no  danger  of  your  soil  becoming  sour ;  it  is  too  dry. 
There  is  more  danger  of  its  being  alkaline. 

Manzanita  Mealy- Wings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  sample  of  a  scale 
that  kills  manzanita  bushes  by  clinging  to  the  leaf 
as  in  sample.  Can  you  tell  if  it  is  dangerous  to 
fruit  trees?  Ought  it  to  be  eradicated  before  it 
gets  to  the  fruit  trees? — J.  A.  B.,  Paradise. 

The  specimen  which  you  send  shows  an  aley- 
rodes  or  mealy  winged  fly.  The  insect  is  closely 
related  both  to  the  plant  lice  and  to  the  scale  in- 
sect and  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bring 
the  manzanita  into  distress.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  thus  far  this  insect  has  not  been  known 
to  take  to  fruit  trees  or  other  cultivated  plants, 
although  other  species  of  mealy  winged  flies  do 
so — one  of  them  being  destructive  to  citrus  trees, 
another  to  strawberries,  etc.  So  far  as  known, 
however,  the  manzanita  species  will  not  give  you 
trouble  on  cultivated  lands. 


Killing  Badgers. 

To  the  Editor:  The  ranchers  in  this  neighbor- 
hood are  troubled  a  great  deal  with  badgers  in 
the  fields.  They  trample  down  the  crops  and  dig 
large  holes  which  are  annoying  and  dangerous  to 
stock.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
them? — Oliver  Crosby,  Modoc  county. 

If  you  kill  the  badgers  you  will  have  more 
ground  squirrels,  field  mice,  gophers,  etc.,  for 
badgers  are  flesh  eaters  and  wage  constant  war  on 
these  pests.   If,  however,  you  are  sure  you  do  not 


want  badgers  you  can  trap  them  easily.  In  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  1,  1912,  Director 
Grinnell,  of  the  University  Laboratory  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology  said:  "Badgers  can  be  easily 
trapped  with  No.  2  or  No.  '3  steel  traps  baited 
with  bodies  of  squirrels  or  rabbits.  They  enter 
steel  traps  very  readily,  having  none  of  the  sus- 
piciousness of  coyotes." 

Beware  of  Black  Currants. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  planting  ten 
acres  of  black  currants.  I  know  red  currants  do 
very  well  here,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  and 
the  place  is  probably  suitable  for  black  currants. 
It  is,  as  you  know,  a  delicious  fruit,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  rarity  here  should  command  a  good 
market  in  California.  I  have  been  here  18  months 
and  have  not  seen  one  since  I  arrived.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ? — T.  R,,  Tehachapi. 

We  are  sorry  you  asked  the  last  question,  be- 
cause we  have  to  answer  truthfully,  as  usual,  and 
are  therefore  forced  to  say  that  we  consider  black 
currants  the  meanest  edible  fruit  that  grows  on 
a  bush. 

No  doubt  black  currants  will  grow  successfully 
with  you.  They  will  grow  in  many  places  where 
red  currents  do  not  succeed,  but  there  •  is  prac- 
tically no  inducement  to  grow  black  'currants  in 
California  beyond  your  own  family  requirements: 
The  California  markets  do  not  show  them  because 
California  purchasers  have  practically  no  use  for 
them,  and  any  undertaking  to  develop  a  market 
by  such  planting  as  you  mention  would  be  dis- 
appointing. A  very  small  quantity  might  be  sold 
successfully  to  residents  of  English  descent  who 
remember  their  liking  for  them  at  home,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  even  their  California- 
bred  children  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Nitrate  With  Stable  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  plant  about  2000 
plants  of  rhubarb.  I  intend  to  put  some  cow  and 
horse  manure  under  the  plants  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  will  have  enough  for  all  the 
plants,  so  I  bought  some  nitrate  of  lime,  with  the 
intention  of  mixing  the  cow  and  horse  manure 
with  the  lime  nitrate,  which  I  thought  would  allow 
me  to  spread  the  manure  much  thinner  and  I  could 
cover  more  surface.  Now  I  am  not  sure  but  the 
nitrate  of  lime  will  burn  the  manure  if  mixed 
with  it,  so  I  ask  you  for  information  in  regard  to 
it,  and  how  can  I  apply  the  nitrate  of  lime  with- 
out injury? — F.  H.,  Sebastopol. 

You  can  mix  either  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate 
of  soda  with  the  stable  manure  as  you  propose; 
in  fact,  it  is  frequently  done.  These  nitrates  are 
neutral  salts  and  do  not  act  on  manure  as  caustic 
lime  or  wood  ashes  would  do.  They  are  quite  con- 
tent to  keep  along  without  kicking  their  neigh- 
bors. But.  of  course,  the  more  nitrate  you  add 
the  more  careful  you  must  be  about  using  too 
much  of  the  mixture,  and  as  for  putting  manure 
under  any  plant,  at  this  time  of  year  particularly, 
it  is  dangerous  business. 

Limitations  on  Gooseberries. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  explain  how  it 
is  that  gooseberries  are  not  grown  more  in  Cali- 
fornia ?  I  understand  that  in  Europe,  Canada, 
New  England  and  many  parts  of  the  East  the 
gooseberry  is  a  staple  product,  even  more  than 
the  strawberry  is  in  California.  Is  there  any 
reason,  climatic  or  other,  why  the  gooseberry 
should  not  be  as  successfully  grown  in  California 
as  elsewhere  ? — L.  R.,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  two  reasons.  First,  the  gooseberry 
does  not  like  interior  valleys,  although  with 
proper  protection  from  mildew  or  by  growing  re- 
sistant varieties,  good  fruit  can  be  had  in  coast 
or  mountain  valleys.  Second,  practically  no  one 
cares  for  a  ripe  gooseberry  in  a  country  where  so 
many  other  fruits  are  grown,  and  the  demand  is 
for  green  gooseberries  for  pies  and  sauce,  and 
that  is  very  easiiv  oversupplied. 
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Potash  in  Soils. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

As  with  lime,  we  all  have  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ance with  potash,  not  as  much  acquaintance  as 
with  lime,  hut  some,  at  least  by  name.  Our  grand- 
mothers used  potash  to  make  soap,  getting  that 
some  potash  in  a  round  about  way  from  wood 
ashes.  Likewise  now  fruit  growers  may  use  it, 
or  caustic  soda,  which  is  about  as  near  the  same 
thing  as  well  can  be,  for  dipping  prunes  or  in 
spray  mixture  to  take  the  moss  off  trees  in  the 
winter,  in  making  emulsions  with  distillate,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  also  a  very  common  element  in  nature, 
just  as  is  lime.  Our  granite  mountains  have  potash 
as  one  of  the  important  materials  in  their  com- 
position, so  that  granite  soil  contains  lots  of  pot- 
ash. Glass  itself  may  contain  lots  of  potash,  in  a 
.somewhat  similar  form  as  it  occurs  in  granite, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  common  glass  contains 
good  amounts  of  either  soda  or  potash.  Potash 
also  is  one  of  the  important  soil  elements,  which 
goes  without  saying,  since  it  is  a  fertilizer,  is 
contained  in  plants  in  abundance,  and,  lastly,  fair 
amounts  wash  out  of  the  soil  into  the  ocean,  so 
that  it  is  an  important  pari  of  sea  water.  In  fact 
most  of  the  potash  sold  as  fertilizer  was  once  in 
the  ocean  or  in  some  inland  sea. 

Peculiar  Features. — There  are  some  peculiar 
things  about  potash  chemically  that  will  help  to 
understand  its  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Like  soda,  com- 
pounds of  potash  with  nearly  every  common  sub- 
stance will  dissolve  very  freely  in  water,  more 
freely  than  any  other  common  element,  much 
more  freely  than  lime,  some  common  compounds 
of  which  will  dissolve  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
in  water.  Yet  the  funny  thing  about  it  is  that 
when  water  washes  freely  through  soil  it  quickly 
dissolves  and  washes  out  most  of  the  free  lime, 
leaving  the  soil  very  deficient  in  that  substance, 
and  yet  may  leave  a  good  proportion  of  the  pot- 
ash in  the  soil,  enough  to  fully  serve  many  crops. 
That  means  that  in  humid  soils  potash  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  deficient  than  lime,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  potash  ordinarilly  dissolves  much  more 
freely  in  water  than  does  lime. 

The  second  important  point  about  potash  in 
this  connection  is  that  potash  dissolves  so  readily 
in  water  that  the  roots  can  get  it  readily  when  it 
is  applied  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  of  the  compounds 
of  potash  in  the  soil  resemble  granite  in  composi- 
tion and  are  very  hard  to  make  available  for  the 
roots.  Yet  the  potasli  applied  artificially  to  the 
soil  acts  finely  in  (1  I  refusing  to  wash  out  quickly, 
and  (2)  in  staying  in  a  form  where  the  roots  can 
get  it. 

It  is  thus  much  more  economical  than  either 
nitrogen  or  phosphate  fertilizers,  for  nitrogen 
fertilizers  of  certain  types  are  easily  washed  out 
of  the  soil,  and  nitrogen  of  all  types  is  easily 
spoiled  so  as  to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphorus  compounds  gen- 
erally have  the  custom  of  hanging  to  the  soil  so 
closely  thai  they,  like  potash,  do  not  wash  out, 
but  unlike  potash,  hang  to  the  soil  so  tightly  that 
the  roots  can  get  but  a  moderate  part  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  some  loss  to  the  potash 
through  clinging  tightly  to  the  soil,  and  some  may 
wash  out.  but  generally  speaking,  potash  has  the 
admirable  character  of  staying  in  the  soil  and  re- 
maining in  a  form  that  is  available  for  the  plants. 

Its  condition  in  the  soils  is  quite  largely,  that  is, 
when  in  favorable  condition  for  plant  action,  in  a 
combination  of  jelly-like  matter,  resembling  some- 
what  chemically  water  glass,  only  water  class  con- 
tains soda,  not  potash,  and  potash  would  not  make 
a  water  glass  worth  the  name. 

In  the  Deep  Blue  Sea. — This  characteristic  of 
potash  in  dissolving  very  easily  in  water  and  yet 
washing  out  very  little  in  water  makes  its  rela- 
tion much  different  in  the  ocean  than  the  relation 
of  soda,  which  in  nearly  every  way  resembles  pot- 
ash as  closely  as  one  element  could  resemble 
another. 

The  quantity  of  soda  in  nature  is  about  the 
same  as  potash,  they  both  come  naturally  in 
granite,  both  are  found  in  soils,  soda  also  is  taken 
more  or  less  into  plants.  Yet  in  the  weathering  of 
granite  and  the  making  of  soil  the  soda  easily 


washes  out  into  the  streams  and  into  the  rivers, 
down  to  the  ocean,  while  the  potash  clings  to  the 
soil.  Thus,  ah  hough  similar  in  nature  and  orig- 
inal location,  soda  compounds  are  the  abundant 
thing  in  salt  water,  while  potash  salts  are  even 
less  in  quantity  than  magnesia  salts  in  sea  water 
and  away  behind  soda  compounds,  mainly  sodium 
chloride  or  common  salt. 

Vet  the  potash  that  gets  into  the  ocean  is  not 
wasted,  it  stays  dissolved  in  water  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  nearly  all  of  our  potash  fertilizer  comes 
in  fact  from  one  big  inland  sea,  whose  remains  are 
found  in  Germany, 

Sources  of  Potash. — Originally  the  main  source 
of  potash  was  in  wood  ashes,  and  with  the  growth 
of  modern  civilization  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  potash  it  seemed  that  the  demand  for  potash 
in  manufacture  would  deplete  our  soils  of  this 
element,  or  leave  none  for  fertilizer.  Then  the 
great  salt  deposits  in  Germaany  came  to  the 
rescue. 

Common  salt  dissolves  very  freely  in  water,  but 
potash  dissolves  much  more  freely.  When  this 
sea  dried  down  until  little  water  was  left  the 
potash  hung  on  to  what  was  left  until  the  com- 
mon salt  had  to  give  up  and  settle  out,  then  when 
the  water  all  dried  out  it  was  the  potash  salts 
that  had  the  last  use  of  it  and  remained  on  top 
of  the  common  salt  and  the  other  soda  compounds. 

As  long  as  common  salt  alone  was  wanted,  that 
thick  layer  of  potasli  compounds  was  a  nuisance, 
but  when  it  was  seen  that  it  was  a  valuable  source 
of  commercial  potash  it  immediately  became  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  great  deposits,  and  now 
wood  ashes  have  lost  their  importance,  for  all  of 
the  civilized  world  uses  German  potash,  and  civil- 
ization is  so  far  advanced  that  even  this  potash  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  trust,  which  is  in  turn  well  con- 
trolled by  the  German  government. 

There  is  periodically  lots  of  talk  of  great  potash 
deposits  in  California  and  Nevada  deserts,  but  for 
various  reasons  these  deposits  are  of  no  value  for 
fertilizer  sources,  nor  will  they  be  unt'l  better 
methods  of  working  them  are  found.  The  great 
kelp  beds  could  compete  with  (ierman  potash  if 
prices  required,  and  even  now  are  used  to  some 
extent  as  fertilizer,  though,  for  nitrogen  and 
humus  as  well  as  potash. 

In  Plants  and  Animals. — Potash  occupies  a  very 
different  relation  to  plant  and  animal  life  than  do 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Nitrogen  is  an  im- 
portant compound  in  the  actual  building  up  of 
the  tissue  of  all  animal  life  and  the  higher  organ- 
ized vegetable  tissues.  Phosphorus  compounds 
are  largely  in  seeds,  fruits  and  reproductive  ani 
mal  parts  of  plants,  are  in  bone,  brain,  nerves  am1 
muscles  of  animal  life.  Potash  occupies  an  unim- 
portant part  of  animal  life  and  is  mainly  engaged 
in  making  good  growth  in  plants.  Its  main 
action  is  in  the  green  matter  of  plants  in  taking 
in  and  digesting  food  from  the  air. 

Taken  into  the  digestive  apparatus  of  animals, 
it  largely  passes  through  the  system  without  being 
absorbed  in  special  quantities  into  the  system.  A 
very  big  proportion  goes  out  through  the  kidneys, 
inn!  that  is  why  tin'  urine  of  animals  should  al- 
ways be  saved  and  made  a  part  of  the  manure. 

And  yet  in  the  human  or  animal  system  it  has 
one  very  important  function,  a  giver  of  health,  a 
tonic.  The  instinctive  craving  of  animals  for  salt 
is  partly  a  call  by  nature  for  potash  salts.  Those 
who  read  our  live  stock  queries  will  notice  fre- 
quent statements  by  Dr.  Creely  that  depraved  ap- 
petite id'  airmals  cannot  be  filled  by  providing  salt 
alone.  Potash  compounds  of  the  right  sort  would 
help  to  fill  this  craving,  to  keep  it  from  develop- 
ing. In  human  conduct  it  is  those  foods,  like  ber- 
ries and  fruits  that  contain  much  potash,  that  are 
especially  health  giving,  it  is  largely  the  potash 
salts  therein  that  are  so  valuable. 

And  this  health  giving  quality  is  active  in  plant 
nutrition.  "Nitrogen  for  growth,  phosphorus  for 
fruit  and  potash  for  quality."  If  fine  fruit,  sweet 
fruit,  is  needed,  potash  is  put  on.  and  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  in  citrus  groves  to  see  that 
plenty  of  potash  is  put  on  even  if  the  California 
soils  as  a  rule  are  rich  enough  in  potash  to  let 
actual  growth  and  tonnage  be  good  for  years  run- 
ning.   While  it  is  true  that  California  soils  nor- 


mally are  rich  in  potash  it  is  always  worth  trying 
to  see  if  the  addition  of  some  potash  will  not 
greatly  aid  growth,  and  if  not  needed  for  growth, 
if  it  will  not  greatly  aid  in  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

How  It  Comes. — There  need  be  little  said  about 
the  forms  of  potash  in  fertilizer,  as  in  California 
most  of  it  comes  as  the  sulphate,  that  is,  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Hack  in  Germany,  in  its 
natural  state  it  is  mixed  with  large  amounts  of 
common  salt,  and  the  potash  compound  therein  is 
the  same  as  common  salt,  with  the  potash  (dement 
taking  the  place  of  the  soda  element. 

This  natural  mixture  in  a  few  places  may  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  should  never,  or  rarely,  be 
so  used  in  California.  In  the  first  place,  the  ad- 
dition of  common  salt  to  soil  is  not  good,  and  in 
the  seconil  place,  the  chlorine  joined  with  potash 
in  this  form  is  not  good.  Likewise  it  is  not  nearly 
so  concentrated  as  the  sulphate  and  the  cost  of 
the  sulphate  is  so  very  little  more  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  the  better  form  outweigh  all 
advantages  of  price  or  otherwise. 

Although  potash  is  generally  abundant  in  most 
normal  soils  of  California,  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
lacking  in  tule  or  peat  soils  and  may  well  be 
added  there  for  trial,  at  least  when  yields  begin  to 
diminish.  It  also  may  well  be  added  to  alfalfa 
when  yields  fall  off  there,  especially  in  light  soil: 
heavy  soil  is  not  so  likely  to  need  it:  for  fruit  it 
may  improve  the  quality  and  for  cereals  the  yield. 
Like  all  fertilizing  elements  without  exception, 
the  need  comes  rarely  except  when  a  lack  of  some 
kind  develops  in  the  yield,  and  a  trial  is  the  only 
real  proof  of  use  or  uselessness. 

As  compared  with  the  other  elements,  potash 
has  these  advantages:  that  it  is  quite  concentrated, 
that  is,  has  a  high  percentage  of  gross  weight  in 
the  genuine  article,  is  very  largely  available,  and 
neither  lost  by  washing  out  or  hanging  too  close 
to  the  soil  particles,  and  it  is  further  inexpensive. 


GETTING  RID  OF  NETTLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  1 
can  get  rid  of  nettles  in  my  orchard,  as  they  often 
about  smother  the  vetch. 

Also,  can  you  tell  me  why  my  Satsuma  plums 
do  not  bear  full '.'  The  trees  are  seven  years  old 
and  have  made  a  fine  growth  and  have  invariably 
bloomed  very  heavily,  but  only  about  one-fourth 
of  a  crop  has  set. — S.  S.  II.,  Santa  Ana. 

We  can  advise  nothing  but  clean  summer  culti- 
vation :  treating  them  as  you  would  morning 
glory,  by  constant  weed  cutting — not  allowing 
them  to  make  any  leaves  or  show  green  above 
ground.  This  will  kill  out  the  roots  and  clean 
the  ground  so  that  the  fall-sown  vetches  will  get 
the  ripper  hand  of  the  few  which  survive. 

Japanese  plums  are  usually  good  bearers  in 
southern  California,  except  in  places  where  the 
bloom  comes  in  the  frost.  Possibly  they  are  mak- 
ing too  much  wood  growth  owing  to  moisture  and 
richness  of  the  soil.  In  that  case  they  ought  to 
bear  better  as  the  trees  get  older. 


ORCHARD  ON  A  POULTRY  BASIS. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  been  reading  about 
"frosted  citrus  groves  that  can  be  saved  by 'treat- 
ment." but  the  writer  appears  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  those  who  have  older  groves.  Ours  was 
put  out  last  spring.  It  was  a  tine  grove  last  fall, 
having  made  a  good  growth,  and  we  had  lost  but 
two  trees  that  had  accidentally  been  broken  off. 
1  have  been  removing  the  wrappings  and  find 
only  half  of  them  alive  above  the  bud.  Some  of 
these  are  putting  out  new  growth,  but  most  of 
them  will  have  to  be  cut  back  badly,  and  we  pro- 
]>ose  to  have  the  rest  budded.  After  our  experi- 
ence of  last  winter.  I  believe  some  hardier  fruit 
would  be  safer.  Would  you  advise  budding  to 
quince  I  You  see  we  must  have  an  income  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  we  mortgaged  our  place  to 
get  our  trees.  I  am  raising  a  lot  of  young  chicks 
and  we  will  raise  corn  enough  to  feed  them.  I 
am  not  able  to  work  for  others,  as  some  pioneers 
do,  for  I  came  to  this  State  for  my  health. — Be- 
ginner, Tulare  county. 

It  is  not  possible  to  graft  or  bud  the  quince  on 
the  orange.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  your  trees 
would  be  to  bud  into  the  new  shoots  when  the 
growth  is  killed  below  the  bud.  Your  experience 
is  certainly  very  trying.  The  only  comfort  in 
the  situation  is  that,  judging  by  past  experience, 
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it  may  be  half  a  century  before  another  hard 
freezing  will  occur.  Even  if  quinces  would  grow 
on  orange  trees  they  would  not  be  profitable  be- 
cause they  are  not  worth  shipping  long  distances 
owing  to  the  small  demand.  It  is  fortunate  that 
you  have  your  poultry  interests.    Well  kept  poul- 


High  Class  Live 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  bottom  lands  along  the  Sacramento  river 
have  long  been  known  for  their  fertility.  Under 
a  thorough  system  of  reclamation  they  have  been 
known  to  produce  enormous  crops  of  vegetables, 
grains  and  grasses.  Danger  of  the  back  levees 
of  these  reclaimed  lands  breaking,  when  the  flood 
season  is  on,  has  caused  many  anxious  moments 
for  the  men  who  are  producing  pure-bred  stuff 
of  the  very  best  kind  on  these  bottom  lands. 

Today  many  of  these  back  levees  are  faced 
with  concrete  and  are  supposed  to  stand  any  flood 
which  may  arise.  Many  others  are  built  high 
and  wide,  relieving  a  good  deal  of  the  danger 
of  these  lands  being  flooded.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  a  common  sight  to  see  some  of  the  best 
pure-bred  stock  in  California  having  nothing  but 
the  levee  of  the  Sacramento  river  to  stand  on, 
as  the  river  was  on  one  side  and  the  back-waters 
had  swept  everything  before  it  until  it  reached 
the  other  side. 

These  animals  would  sometimes  be  there  for 
two  weeks  at  a  time,  being  drenched  to  the  skin 
with  cold  rain  and  standing  knee  deep  in  mud. 
The  only  feed  they  could  get  was  wet  hay,  and 
their  drink  was  the  orily  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  With  these  conditions  prevailing, 
enormous  losses  usually  occur,  making  the  busi- 
ness very  discouraging,  as,  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, this  work  was  a  hard  game  in  this  State 
fifteen  years  ago. 

It  was  for  this  cause  T.  S.  Glide  moved  his  part 
of  the  pure-bred  stock  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  the  late  J.  H.  Glide,  to  his  640-acre 
farm  lying  even  distance  between  Dixon,  Win- 
ters, and  Davis. 

This  farm  comprises  640  acres  of  soil  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sections  in  the  State  of  California. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Putah  creek,  which 
is  fed  from  the  mountains  and  has  running  water 
in  it  all  the  year,  which  is  used  for  irrigation  and 
stock-watering  purposes.  When  Mr.  Glide  ac- 
quired this  property  it  was  operated  exclusively 
as  a  grain  ranch,  poorly  fenced,  and  no  build- 
ings on  it.  The  building  up  of  a  great  stock  farm 
of  pure-bred  Short-horn  cattle,  Shropshire,  and 
Rambouillet  sheep  is  a  great  undertaking,  and 
unless  a  man  has  an  inherent  love  for  live  stock 
he  had  better  leave  this  work  alone.  If  a  man  is 
possessed  of  ability  and  love  for  this  kind  of  work, 
the  first  great  essential  toward  his  success  is 
knowing  that  his  farm  is  fertile  and  productive. 

Hillcrest  the  New  Name. — It  was  for  this  reason 
that  this  young  breeder  purchased  the  farm  which 
is  now  known  as  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm  and  started 
out  to  make  it  the  pride  of  the  whole  community. 
Near  the  center  of  this  property  is  a  large  gravel 
knoll,  where  now  is  erected  a  large  modern 
dwelling-house  with  all  city  conveniences,  and 
many  practical  and  commodious  barns  for  the  use 
and  care  of  pure-bred  stock.  Every  building  on 
this  farm  has  a  cement  foundation,  and  all  out- 
buildings have  cement  floors.  Every  building  is 
lighted  with  electricity,  and  the  cost  is  less  than 
$2  per  month,  thus  doing  away  with  the  use  of 
lanterns,  which  has  set  many  buildings  on  fire 
and  put  their  owner  ten  years  back  in  his  life's 
work. 

How  Labor  Is  Housed  and  Used. — The  working- 
men 's  quarters  on  this  place  cost  the  owner  a 
good  round  sum,  but  it  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  since  it  was  erected.  Every  room  has  run- 
ning water  in  it.  with  a  stationary  washbowl,  and 
in  the  building  is  a  first-class  bathroom.  A  large 
water-tank  being  attached  to  a  stove  in  one  of 
the  rooms  can  be  heated  for  bath  purposes  in  a 
short  tune  when  it  is  wanted.  The  owner  told  the 
writer  that  all  his  men  stay  with  him,  and  he  has 
made  but  few  changes  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
cause  is  laid  to  the  comfortable  quarters  which 


try  has  helped  many  people  over  hard  places,  and 
this,  we  trust,  will  be  your  experience.  You  are, 
however,  seriously  handicapped  by  not  knowing 
much  about  fruit  growing  and  by  inability  to 
work  for  others.  Still,  people  have  carried  such 
handicaps  successfully. 


Stock  Products. 


the  men  have  on  this  ranch. 

A  general  rotation  of  crops  is  being  practiced, 
and  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  breeder  is  to  have 
300  acres  in  alfalfa,  which  he  claims  is  all  he 
will  ever  need  for  the  running  of  this  place.  His 
purpose  is  to  cut  this  alfalfa  twice,  from  which 
it  is  expected  to  get  1200  tons,  and  the  balance 
of  the  year  to  run  stock  on  the  alfalfa  meadows. 
The  labor  question  is  causing  this  method  of 
handling  the  alfalfa  crop,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  first  two  cuttings  are  being  stacked 
labor  is  usually  plentiful.  After  this  time  the  best 
labor  drifts  to  the  grain  harvest  fields,  and  the 
caring  for  the  late  alfalfa  crop  is  usually  a  hard 
matter  to  solve.  The  other  300  acres  of  this  farm 
will  be  handled  under  a  rotation  system  of  crops 
such  as  beets,  corn,  and  small  grain.  A  silo  will 
be  built  on  this  place  this  summer,  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  half  the  corn  crop ;  the  other  half 
of  the  crop  being  allowed  to  mature  which  was 
used  during  the  last  year  for  feeding  hogs  and 
steers  for  the  market. 

The  Irrigation  Safeguard. — This  farm  is  all 
under  the  canal  and  can  all  be  irrigated.  The 
first  year  on  this  farm  demonstrated  to  Mr.  Glide 
that  some  other  method  of  irrigation  must  be  de- 
vised if  the  crops  on  this  place  were  to  be  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  grown.  Usually  when  one 
farmer  wants  water  for  irrigation  purposes  from 
the  c&nal,  all  the  other  farmers  want  it  at  the 
same  time,  so  some  must  consequently  suffer. 

Mr.  Glide  was  one  of  these  farmers  who  suf- 
fered the  first  year,  and  it  was  this  that  ulti- 
mately caused  him  to  build  the  large  irrigation 
plant  which  is  now  being  successfully  operated 
on  his  ranch.  At  the  cost  of  $3000,  he  established 
a  12-inch  pump  on  Putah  creek,  Wsing  a  30-horse- 
power  engine  to  lift  the  water  to  the  land,  using 
electricity  for  power.  Last  year  water  for  irriga- 
tion was  a  very  scarce  article  in  our  State.  Most 
farmers  got  only  one  and  some  of  them  only  two 
irrigations  during  the  whole  year.  The  same  year 
this  farm  was  irrigated  four  times  with  this  pri- 
vate plant,  and  Mr.  Glide  told  the  writer  that  it 
more  than  paid  for  itself  in  this  year's  work 
alone. 

The  Live  Stock.- — Short-horns,  Shropshires,  and 
Rambouillets  are  the  three  great  breeds  of  live 
stock  which  are  maintained  and  being  developed 
on  this  farm.  The  pure-bred  herd  of  Short-horns 
on  this  ranch  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to 
make  many  comments  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
twro  great  berd  bulls  King  Lancaster  and  Knights 
Perfection  are  doing  wonderful  work  for  the 
bleed's  future,  and  if  the  present  plans  are  car- 
ried out,  some  of  the  young  things  sired  by  these 
great  bulls  will  be  seen  at  the  California  State 
Fair  this  fall.  In  addition  to  these  young  things, 
Mr.  Glide  has  recently  purchased  the  two-year-old 
heifer.  Flower  Girl  14th,  one  of  the  good  daugh- 
ters of  Ring  Master  and  out  of  a  March  Kn'ght 
cow.  The  Ring  Master  and  March  Knight  cross 
stands  out  very  prominent  in  this  young  heifer, 
and  after  her  show  career  is  over  she  ought  to 
make  a  valuable  cow  to  put  in  the  breeding  herd. 
She  is  in  calf  to  Snow  Ball,  one  of  the  best  bulls 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  if  predictions  come  true, 
his  record  in  the  show  ring  will  be  materially  in- 
creased before  the  next  fall's  shows  are  over. 

Another  heifer  which  he  has  just  purchased  and 
will  be  seen  in  the  yearling  class  at  the  fairs  tlrs 
fall  is  Chearful  9th,  a  full  sister  to  Chearful  8th. 
the  champion  cow  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  last 
year.  This  young  heifer  is  sired  by  Juno  Clipper, 
the  herd  bull  which  made  the  Dunwoody  herd  of 
Short-horns  of  Minnesota  famous,  and  is  consid- 
ered by  good  judges  to  be  a  better  heifer  than  her 
sister. 

Along  with  these  two  heifei's  has  come  to  this 
farm  a  few  more  good  cows  which  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  many  good  matrons 
which  are  now  there. 


Mayflower  Cardinal,  the  young  bull  which  came 
with  this  Eastern  shipment,  may  be  retained  in 
this  herd  for  future  use.  It  is  just  possible  that 
he  may  be  seen  in  the  show  ring  this  fall.  He  is 
royally  bred,  being  of  great  showyard  type,  a  son 
of  Clipper's  Choice,  who  has  for  sire  the  great 
Lord  Mistletoe,  bred  by  William  Duthie,  Collynie, 
Scotland. 

The  Steers. — Several  years  ago  Mr.  Glide's 
father  established  a  pure-bred  herd  of  Short-horns 
which  he  maintained  under  range  conditions,  at 
which  time  breeders  in  California  did  not  care  to 
pay  the  price  for  a  high-class  bred  bull.  Under 
direction  of  J.  H.  Glide,  Sr.,  this  herd  ran  up  to 
nearly  a  thousand  cows,  but  since  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  it  has  been  reduced  to  400,  he 
keeping  nothing  but  the  very  best  of  cows  to  raise 
bulls  from  which  to  supply  the  market.  He  is 
using  such  bulls  as  King  Lancaster,  Knights  Per- 
fection, and  the  best  sons  of  King  Edward,  so 
next  year  this  ranch  will  have  for  sale  some  re- 
markably good  young  bulls,  unregistered  but  supe- 
rior to  a  good  many  of  our  registered  bulls.  Any- 
one doubting  this  statement  can  go  now  and  see 
the  carload  of  steers  just  ready  for  the  market, 
showing  the  fruits  of  these  great  bulls.  This  car 
of  steers  has  been  fed  and  developed,  and  shows 
what  good  breeding  and  feeding  will  do.  They 
are  two-year-olds  weighing  close  to  1300  pounds 
and  are  worth  7VL>  cents  on  the  roof  at  this  farm. 
They  are  a  finished  product  and  would  bring  be- 
tween 9  and  10  cents  on  the  Chicago  market. 
They  are  perhaps  the  best  fed  and  finished  car  of 
steers  that  has  ever  been  handled  by  a  breeder  in 
this  State,  demonstrating  that  good  beef  can  be 
fed  and  raised  on  our  high-priced  laud.  These 
steers  have  been  fed  for  six  months  on  a  mixture 
of  wheat,  barley  and  corn,  with  alfalfa  hay  as 
roughage — all  grain  and  hay  being  raised  on  the 
place. 

The  Hogs. — At  present  a  carload  of  hogs  is  be- 
ing finished  on  this  farm  for  the  market  on  grains 
raised  on  the  ranch.  These  hogs  never  had  a 
hungry  day.  being  fed  corn  with  their  mother  all 
the  time.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  management  of 
this  ranch  to  keep  the  pigs  crowing  from  the  day 
they  are  dropped,  and  under  this  practice,  Mr. 
Glide  says,  his  hogs  return  him  good  profits. 

This  farm  is  ail  built  of  hog-tight  fence,  and 
while  the  sows  are  raising  the  litters  they  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  large  over  the  alfalfa  fields. 
They  can  always  be  found  at  home  at  night,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  they  are  always  fed  a  good 
liberal  ration  of  corn.  No  pure-bred  hogs  are 
raised  on  this  place  for  the  pure-bred  market : 
everything  is  raised  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point and  shipped  whenever  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, not  when  the  market  is  ready  for  them,  as 
the  owner  of  this  farm  thinks  "there  is  a  time  to 
sell,  and  at  that  time  one  should  always  sell.  If 
this  motive  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  later  this 
stuff  when  sold  will  be  a  loss,  no  matter  what 
price  you  get." 

The  Sheep. — The  sheep  business  on  this  ranch  is 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  undertaking  which 
has  been  carried  on  so  far.  A  small  flock  of  reg- 
istered Shropshire  ewes,  which  were  imported 
from  England  several  years  ago,  are  maintained 
here  to  produce  rams  for  use  in  his  large  rangi> 
fiock.  This  large  flock  is  now  producing  rams 
for  the  California  trade,  and  the  lot  to  be  sold 
this  year  are  a  very  uniform  bunch.  These  rams 
ought  to  find  a  quick  market  when  the  season 
opens,  as  they  have  been  raised  under  general 
range  conditions  and  are  well  fitted  for  future 
work  on  the  California  grade  flocks.  Nothing  but 
the  best  of  Tarns  and  ewes  are  kept  from  this  flock 
for  breeding  purpoess.  All  others  are  fed  grain 
during  the  winter  and  are  made  a  finished  product 
for  the  block.  Under  these  conditions  the  best 
price  is  obtained. 

The  Rambouillet  flock  on  this  ranch  is  run  in  a 
much  similar  way  to  the  Shropshires.  As  the 
Glide  Rambouillets  are  known  far  and  near,  no 
comments  are  necessary  about  them  furthermore 
than  to  say  that  the  rams  for  this  year's  trade  are 
a  lot  of  big  growthy  fellows,  well  covered  with 
wool,  and  ought  to  find  a  ready  sale. 

A  particular  charm  of  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm  is 
the  environment  of  the  farm  home,  which  has  been 
laid  out  and  planted  with  great  taste  and  liber- 
ality. The  farm  has  been  also  dotted  with  shade 
trees  which  in  a  few  years  will  produce  grateful 
shade  and  fine  landscape  effects. 
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It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  25  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO.MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Tower  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion; iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  Om  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS   A>'D  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN    SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borca,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  Htrains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  dencrlblng  game  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkta.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

'.,  Ib.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market   variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St,.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUT 


(Continued  From  Page  Jt17.) 

tain  side,  near  the  top,  a  series  of  small 
ponds  or  marshes,  each  consisting  of  a 
cuplike  depression  or  terrace  in  the  hill- 
side, about  the  edges  of  which  discharge 
several  springs.  Each  of  these  terraces 
no  doubt  contained  at  one  time  a  small 
body  of  water,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  filled  up  with  vegetation  and  soil 
into  swamps  and  mud-holes.  There  are 
some  eight  or  ten  of  these  formations 
scattered  along  the  hillside  within  a  mile 
or  so,  the  largest,  the  northernmost  one, 
having  an  area  of  possibly  three  or  four 
acres.  The  whole  hillside  throughout 
this  locality  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  native  trees  characteristic  of 
the  region,  particularly  the  Oregon  maple 
and  black  oak,  with  California  laurels 
and  madrones  in  the  deeper  canyons. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  moist  upon  this 
slope,  and  all  vegetation  is  very  luxuri- 
ant On  the  largest  and  northernmost 
ol  the  little  basins  mentioned  there 
stand,  near  the  north  end,  three  large 
black  walnut  trees,  one  of  which  appears 
to  be  by  far  the  oldest  walnut  tree  in 
the  State.  This  consists  really  of  a  group 
of  seven  good-sized  trees,  all  rising  from 
a  common  base,  which  evidently  arc 
sprouts  or  second  growth  from  the  stump 
of  a  still  older  tree.  The  individual 
stems  in  this  group  form  very  tall,  clean 
trunks,  as  upright  and  treelike  in  form 
as  the  best  type  of  the  Eastern  walnut. 
The  other  two  trees  in  this  group  have 
single  trunks  at  the  base,  growing  up 
with  clean,  erect  trunks  and  lofty, 
spreading  tops.  They  resemble  the  first- 
mentioned  tree  in  most  respects,  save 
that  one  of  them  has  deeply  furrowed 
bark  much  resembling  that  of  Juglans 
nigra.  All  of  these  trees  bear  medium- 
sized,  almost  perfectly  smooth  nuts,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  northern  California 
black  walnut  trees  found  growing  about 
the  various  towns  mentioned  above.  It 
is  evident  at  first  sight  that  these  are 
very  old  and  on  the  decline.  They  are 
gradually  dying  all  over  the  tops,  and 
large  limbs  are  breaking  off  and  falling 
to  the  ground. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Hanford  Nurseries 

C  LARKS  TON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  Fr*m  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  far  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  B.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenateln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  t. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardy 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  Is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value     pall  at  Morganhill.  Cal. 


What  do  You 
get  out  of  the 
Ground  ? 


WHAT  WERE  LAST 
YEAR'S  PROFITS? 


Did  your  neighbors  have  bigger  and  better  erops 
than  you?  Just  how  much  did  your  ground  pro- 
duce for  you.  If  your  annual  ground  yield  didn't 
come  up  to  your  expectations,  have  you  found  the 
reason  for  the  deficiency?  Ever  consider  the  fer- 
tilizing end  of  your  business? 

Your  horses  can  do  a  better  day's  work  on  a  feed 
of  grain  than  they  can  on  a  diet  of  alfalfa.  What 
kind  of  a  food  do  you  give  your  soil? 

Let  us  tell  you  about 


Hawfereo  Fertilizers 


they're  the  most  substantial  and  scientifically  pre- 
pared earth  food  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  They  put  strength  and  ginger  into  the 
soil  and  make  it  "stand  up"  to  the  hardest  strain. 

Why  not  try  these  wonderful  fertilizers?  There's 
one  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is  the  very 
best  of  its  kind. 


Hawfereo  Fertilizers  Are  Guaranteed 


WRITE  US  NOW  AND  WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
SOME  INTERESTING  FERTILIZING  INFOR- 
MATION. ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


IHAWFERCO] 
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PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it,  why  not  you?  Tou 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

*     Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting    deciduous  trees. 

Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands,  Cal. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE  POST 
HOLE  AUGER 


Is  sold  on  our  posi- 
tive guarantee  that  il 
will  dig  faster  in  all 
kinds  of  ground  than 
any  other  post  hole 
tool,  auger  or  digger, 
and  twice  as  fast  In 
very  heavy  clay,  gum- 
bo, adobe  or  hardpan. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  the  Fenn, 
WRITE  us  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and 
prices. 

A  real  labor  saver. 

BANK-MENDELSON 
COMPANY,  DePt."P» 

Monadnock  Bldg.      Hlgglns  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Factory  Representatives 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

16%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sis..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


FREE! 


THIS 

BOOK 


A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day.  Horticul- 
tural Expert, 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchardist 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n.. 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  <fe  LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
3S36  Peralta  Street    -        Oakland,  Cal. 


TRACTION   ENGINE:  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
Strongest,   lightest   Draft.     Cheapest  and 
best  on  market.     60  days  guarantee. 
S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO..  62  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 


OUTLOOK  FOE  THE  SEASON. 

Bad  frosts  in  mid  winter,  very  scant 
rains  over  most  of  the  State,  a  good  rain 
a  little  time  ago,  and  rather  serious 
frosts  after  it,  have  all  left  crops  in  an 
uncertain  condition.  To  get  as  fair  an 
estimate  of  the  conditions  as  is  possible, 
we  secured  reports  from  correspondents 
through  northern  and  central  California, 
whose  reports  are  about  as  follows: 

Sacbamento  Valley  Conditions.  — 
Through  the  Sacramento  valley  the 
ground  is  pretty  dry,  getting  better  by  a 
good  margin  as  one  approaches  the  up- 
per end  and  worse  toward  the  southern 
part,  except  where  irrigation  has  been 
practiced.  Our  correspondent  writes 
from  Butte  county  and  says: 

"I  found  that  the  almonds  have  been 
most  badly  hurt,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  crop.  The  peaches  and  prunes  were  not 
so  badly  caught.  Some  claim  that  they 
will  still  have  a  fair  crop,  while  others 
say  that  theirs  will  be  very  light.  They 
were  hurt  especially  by  the  frosts  of  the 
last  three  or  four  days  (the  latter  third 
of  March).  Quite  a  number  of  the  farm- 
ers have  been  smudging  around  here 
and  hope  lo  have  the  bigger  portion  of 
theirs. 

"The  orange  and  lemon  trees  were  in 
most  places  badly  hurt,  but  most  of  the 
growers  think  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop  next  year.  The  people  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte section  were  especially  fortunate. 
I  went  out  there  in  some  of  the  orange 
groves  and  picked  a  few  oranges  from 
the  trees  which  were  not  frost  bitten  a 
particle. 

"Indications  are  favorable  for  a  good 
(Continued  on  Page  426.) 


There's  no 
reason  why 
they  should  be  if  you  use 

Yel-Ros 

b  is  the  most   penetrating  spray  yet 
given  the  orchardist.   Dse  it  for  thrips  and 
kill  them  in  the  bod.    See  that  your  next 
spray  is  an 

Universal  Orchard 
Spray 

Send  25  cenls  for  our  IS  1 3  Spraying  Calendar. 
Very  valuable  and  interesting.  Address 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 

PAUL  R.  JONES.  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

FOR  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Morse's  Golden  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  Prolific 
Black  Wax  Beans,  Kentucky  Wonder  Pole 
Beans,  Early  Bush  (Summer)  Squash,  Rocky 
Ford  Muskmelon,  Tom  Watson  Watermelon. 

FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Large  Flowering  Branching  Asters,  Camellia 
Flowered  Double  Balsams,  Climbing  Varie- 
gated Nasturtiums,  Double  Chrysanthemum 
Flowered  Sunflower,  Rose  Bushes. 


The  above  are  all  described  in 
MORSE'S  GARDEN  GUIDE  FOR 
1!)13.     Sent  free  of  charge. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Notice  The  Rivets  ? 

The  rivets  on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are  what 
make  it  the  strongest  and  most  dependable  irrigation  pipe  on 
the  market  to-day. 


Western" 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  will  save  yon  big  money  on  your 
pipe  bills  because  the  rivets  and  soldered  seam  greatly 
minimize  the  possibility  of  leakage. 

Write  us  To-day 

for  full  information-  about  this  wondterful  and  economical 
pipe.    It  will  pay  you. 

We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe,  Riveted  Welt  Casing, 
Steel  Tanks  and  Irrigation  Supplies 

Western  Pipe  S  Steel  Co.  of  California 

444  Market  St*  San  Framcisco, 

1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches — Fresno  a©d  Taft. 


a  C  9  Q  C  O  OOP  O  0  0  0  0  0  0.0  0  00  0  O  0.0,P  O.Q  0  0  9 


In  solid  lengths  10  ft.  6  in. 


FRUIT  TREE 
BARGAINS 

Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.X.L., 
Drakes  Seedlings,  Texas  Prolific, 
Eungarian,  Silvers,  Imperial,  Gold- 
endrop,  Bartletts,  Cherries,  Wal- 
nuts, and  Figs. 

Special  prices  on  application. 

Order  quickly. 


A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT.  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  CO""*-  """"T  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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More  Trouble  for  Mr.  Pillsbury. 


To  the  Editor:  1  have  read  in  the 
Pbess  of  the  22nd  inst.  with  astonish- 
ment, the  three  and  one-half  columns  of 
explanations  and  denials  which  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  says  he  has  been  compelled  to  make 
on  account  of  my  misstatements  and  care- 
less in  reporting  his  Lodi  talk  of  Febru- 
ary 22nd. 

If  any  errors  have  crept  into  this  re- 
port, I  am  willing  to  accept  corrections 
based  on  the  truth,  and  to  apologize  for 
any  injustice  done.  Mr.  Pillsbury  charges 
that  the  writer  hereof  is  too  crooked  to 
"hear  straight,"  "see  straight,"  or  "think 
straight,"  aud  by  inference,  incapable  of 
weighing  evidence  impartially. 

"Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi'e  us 
To  see  on  reel's  as  others  see  us!" 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what 
Mr.  Pillsbury  thinks  of  my  capabilities, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  his  personal  attributes.  A 
man  who  hears,  thinks,  and  see  crook- 
edly, generally  puts  up  poor  and  shifty 
argument,  abuses  his  opponents,  and 
may  be  easily  recognized.  Mr.  Pills- 
bury is  urging  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia to  enact  legislation  which  will  be 
unjust  towards  farmers  and  place  an  enor- 
mous burden  upon  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State.  His  arguments  put 
forward  in  support  of  these  measures  are 
in  the  nature  of  public  acts  and  open 
to  criticism.  These  I  propose  to  discuss 
without  fear  or  favor.  I  am  willing  to 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
he  is  actuated  by  good  mwtjygg  in  nut- 
tins  forward  his  Senate  bill   905,  and 

might  go  a  little  further  and  suppose  it 
is  with  a  sincere  and  thoughtful  Consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
the  good  of  humanity  that  he  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  perpetuation  of  him- 
self in  office  with  a  salary  sufficient  to 
keep  any  above  the  "poverty  line,"  and 


TREES 

Oar  tree*  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  caa  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  in  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  still  complete. 
Write  as  ion  concerning  yoar  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  171  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  I. on  Angeles,  Cal. 


100,000 


Sour  Orange 
Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  — Valenclas — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


with  vested  police  and  judicial  powers 
greater  than  ever  conferred  on  a  commis- 
sion in  this  State. 

As  to  the  misstatements:  The  most 
charitable  view  possible  is  that  a  speaker 
laboring  under  the  excitement  of  debate 
may  not  remember  all  that  he  said  as 
well  as  the  man  with  notebook  and  pen- 
cil. The  difference  between  what  Mr. 
Pillsbury  said  and  what  he  says  he  said 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  little  importance. 
We  left  out  the  word  temperance  in  one 
of  his  sentences,  which  was  an  error. 
He  complains  of  misrepresentation  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  figures  re- 
ported were  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars, 
more  or  less,  than  the  right  amounts. 
These  were  written  down  as  he  gave 
them,  and  the  slight  discrepancy  prob- 
ably is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  as  he  says,  his  actuary  revised 
some  of  his  figures.  None  of  the  figures 
dealt  with  can  be  said  to  be  exact,  but 
are  approximations — sufficiently  correct 
for  the  purpose — and  the  slight  difference 
iu  the  statement  amounts  to  nothing. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  have  since 
been  given  out  by  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board  in  the  Lodi  Sentinel,  in  Con- 
tribution No.  3,  the  conclusions  of  this 
Board  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
on  the  farmer  are  not  logically  supported, 
as  I  will  endeavor  to  show. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  writer 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Capital,  and  debated  these  is- 
sues with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
and  had  this  to  say: 

"Mr.  Pillsbury,  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  error  in  your  conclusions 
as  to  the  cost  of  compensation  insurance 
to  the  farmers  under  Senate  bill  No.  905, 
and  to  correct  your  understanding  of 
that,  phase  of  the  subject.  You  say  there 
are  93,420  farms  in  California  valued  at 
$1,532,807,624. 

Average  value  of  the  farms  $16,407.70 

Annual  cost  of  labor  per  farm..  934.20 
Rental  value  at  5%  without  com- 
pensation   820.38 

Rental  value  with  compensation  811.44 
Value  of  farm  with  compensa- 
tion   16,228.80 

Depreciation  of  the  farm   178.90 

"Admitting  that  your  figures  are  cor- 
rect as  to  values,  this  elucidation  is  capa- 
ble of  still  further  analysis.  Let  us  sell 
this  average  farm  for  $16,228.80  and  in- 
vest in  good  vineyard  property.  If  de- 
preciation has  not  already  resulted,  you 
may  get  50  acres  of  good  vines  capable 
of  an  output  of  15,000  crates  of  grapes. 
Your  annual  payroll  will  be  $3350.00,  a 
2%  (it  is  questionable  whether  it  will 
be  made  any  less) — $67.00 — direct  com- 
pensation tax.  You  will  use  15,000  box 
shook  at  10c,  three-quarters  of  which  is 
labor  value.  These  prices  are  governed 
by  the  lumber  mills  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  where  the  compensation  tax  for 
logging  is  established  by  statute  at  5% 
of  payroll.  Here  is  an  indirect  contribu- 
tion by  the  horticulturist  of  $56.25.  Sun- 
dry investments  in  machinery  and  better- 
ments may  add  $40.00  more,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  $163.25  annual  compensa- 
tion tax  on  an  average  farm  investment 
of  $16,228,80.  This  is  approximately  1% 
on  the  original  investment,  and  amounts 
on  a  5%  basis  to  a  depreciation  of  20r/c. 
But  suppose  protection  can  be  had  at  1%, 
the  amount  will  be  $33.50  less  and  the 
farm  will  now  be  worth,  in  the  same  ra- 
tio, $13,812.00. 

This  may  be  put  in  another  way.  This 
grower's  tax  will  figure  to  at  least  $8 
per  car  of  his  output.  California  grow- 
ers ship  65,000  care  of  fruit,  selling  gen- 
erally at  auction.  The  total  annual  con- 
tribution on  this  will  be  $520,000.00,  which 
represents  a.  depreciation  of  $10,400,000." 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


} 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fiflillztrs  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


Tha  Pacific  Guano  ft  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  an 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Fig»  a  Specialty. 


VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Cerei,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 


a  com 


e  are  the  Largest  grower*  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  gron 
plete  stock  of 


PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.         P.  O.  Box  «15, 
Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.         Freano,  Cal. 
The  Reliable  Three. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTDXG?    IF  80, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES : 


Gravensteln 
Jonathan 
N.  V.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Belleflenr' 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmala 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Staymaa  W'lnesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltzeaberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Plppla 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  Income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOC 
LINE  OF 

Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG&W00D 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
offices. 


1 


SANTA 
CLARA 
VALLEY 
NURSERIES 


MAX  J.  CROW, 
Prop. 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES  on  Myro. 
BURBAJVK'S    "STANDARD"  PRUNE. 

BARTI.ETT  PEARS,  APPLES,  CHER- 
RIES, ALMONDS,  PEACHES,  BLEN- 
HEIM AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

FRANQUETTE,  MAYETTE  AND 
PLACENTIA  GRAFTED  WALNUTS. 

10,000  Loganberry  Tips. 


A  complete  line  of  other  Frnlt  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Palms, 
Rosea, 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


"The  whole  scheme  of  social  insurance 
is  one  of  taxation  distributed  to  society 
to  cover  losses  to  employes  occasioned  by 
accidents.  So  far  it  may  be  just,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  farmers  should 
be  exempted  from  taxation.  But  there  is 
an  economic  reason  recognized  by  other 
States  why  this  species  of  taxation  should 
not  apply  to  farmers  as  to  other  indus- 
tries. The  accepted  theory  of  social  in- 
surance was  thoroughly  expounded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  its  deci- 
sion declaring  unconstitutional  the  com- 
pulsory compensation  law  of  that  State. 
In  the  language  of  this  court: 

"  'There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  the- 
ory of  this  law.  It  is  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  the  inherent  risks  of  an  em- 
ployment should  in  justice  be  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  employer,  who  can 
protect  himself  against  loss  by  insurance 
and  by  such  an  addition  to  the  price  of 
his  wares  as  to  cast  the  burden  ultimately 
upon  the  consumer.' 

"Mr.  Pillsbury,  you  have  both  affirmed 
and  denied  this,  thus: 

"  'The  second  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den of  compensation  is  in  the  form  of  en- 
hanced prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer.' 

"  'Not  all  the  producers  can  charge  all 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  it  is  not  in- 
dispcnsible  to  justice  that  all  shall.' 

"  'It  is  the  industry  that  should  bear 
the  expense,  and  yet  those  producers  who 
can  pass  the  burden  on  to  their  consum- 
ers will  do  so,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
from  doing  so.  Those  who  cannot  will 
have  to  stand  it.  The  farmer  complains 
that  he  cannot  and  the  complaint  has 
much  merit.  His  prices  are  generally 
fixed  with  a  total  disregard  for  his  cost 
of  production.' 

"You  tell  us  this  is  just  and  right,  and 
we  may  as  well  take  our  medicine.  I 
believe  you  are  attempting  to  perpetrate 
an  outrage.  If  the  theory  of  distribution 
of  cost  is  correct,  it  follows  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  law  every  industry  should 
be  able  to  add  the  cost  to  the  selling 
price." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  California's  prosperity  depends  large- 
ly on  its  great  and  not  fully  developed 
horticultural  industry,  and  that  the  matter 
of  price  cannot  be  effected  by  any  in- 
creased cost  of  production  except  by  re- 
stricting this  production.  In  this  way  this 
legislation  will  react  to  the  detriment  of 
al!  classes.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
many  States  legislating  on  this  subject 
have  excepted  farmers,  and  it  should  be 
done  in  California. 

One  of  the  prominent  reasons  advanced 
for  the  necessity  of  compensation  laws  is 
that  the  burden  should  be  placed  on  those 
best  able  to  bear  it — the  employers.  This 
cannot  hold  good  in  regard  to  farmers  if 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  labor  are  correct.  According  to 
these,  those  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions work  to  earn  a  dollar: 
Mechanics  working  on  plows 

and  hoes    3  hours 

Wagon  and  harness  makers. .. .  3%  hours 
Railroad   employes  transport- 
ing farm  products    2%  hours 

Farmers  (based  on  last  year).  10  hours 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  farmer 
is  the  least  abie  to  carry  this  burden,  and 
yet  the  most  persistent  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  have  the  California  legisla- 
ture pass  a  law  that  will  saddle  nearly 
the  whole  burden  upon  farmers. 

The  Senate  bill  No.  905  contains  many 
provisions  unjust  to  all  classes  of  em- 
ployers. One  is  particularly  vicious — 
that  employers  cannot  cover  their  liabili- 
ties entirely  by  insurance.  They  are  to 
be  held  liable  and  not  permitted  to  in- 
sure against  certain  kinds  of  liability 
which  are  unavoidable. 

Robt.  G.  Williams, 
Chairman  Liability  Legislation  Committee, 

Fruit  Growers  Convention  of  California. 
Stockton. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

Guaranteed  to  make 

ADOBE  A«NID  CLAY  SOIL 
Like  Loam. 

LIME  YOUR   SUMMER   FALLOW  ED  LAND. 
Alfalfa   IVIust   Have  Lime. 
Gypsum  Contains  About   25  Lime. 
Hydrated   Lime  Contains  About  74%  Lime. 

A  Stockton  customer  writes: 

"We  tried  your  Hydrate  of  Lime  on  several  small  spots  aggregating  about 
7  acres  of  grey  adobe  at  our  Bear  Creek  Vineyard  that  usually  bakes  im- 
pervious to  water  or  root  penetration  and  in  one  year  has  mellowed  to  a 
very  respectable  loam. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  experiment." 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Manufacturers  LIME,  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME,  and 
AGRICULTURAL  LIIV1E 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED 

A  live,  energetic  man  who  can  qualify  for  position  as  Field 
Manager  with  oldest,  strongest,  most  reliable  nursery  concern 
in  the  West.  Experience  less  important  than  willingness  to 
hustle. 


We  also  have  several  splendid  openings  for  agents 
in  various  localities,  on  terms  50%  more  liberal 
than  paid  by  other  firms.  Write  quick  if  you  want 
permanent,  good  paying  position. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Desk  D. 
WOODBURN,  OREGON. 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


TRADE  MARK 

C. 


13%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 


311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  APRIL  BUYERS 

• 

We  have  never  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  order  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  its  readers,  we  have  a  special  proposition  for  the  buyer  of 
10-20-40  acres  or  more  during  April,  provided  he  mentions  this  paper  in  an- 
swering this  advertisement. 

We  have  choice  soil  for  citrus  or  deciduous  fruits,  vines,  or  alfalfa.  We 
are  located  in  Tulare  county  and  have  foothill  protection  on  three  sides. 

Various  crops  yield  $100  to  $300  an  acre. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  water  on  every  lot  sold. 

We  ask  only  a  small  cash  payment,  then  wait  Six  Years  for  the  next  pay- 
ment. We  give  special  discount  for  cash  within  four  years.  Our  interest  rate 
is  low.    For  illustrated  folder  with  map,  address 

W.  P.  McKEE,  Sales  Manager.  Tlu>  OROSI  FARMS, 
425  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 
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Y.  mrrmntmd  to  Give  MM 'motion. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  "Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria,    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  la  luvaluable. 

tvery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Trice  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  draceists.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chares  raid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rlTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


GAS  POWER 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
Suit  I.enmlro,  Oil. 


(Continued  JiVom  Page 

bay  and  grain  crop,  unless  it  turns  off 
very  dry  from  this  on,  but  both  these 
are  looking  very  good  now.  The  sheep 
men  claim  that  this  has  been  the  best 
lambing  season  that  they  have  had  for 
some  years. 

"As  to  the  conditions  in  Sutter  county 
now,  I  am  not  very  well  prepared  to  say, 
but  when  I  was  in  that  section  the  out- 
look was  good  for  big  crops,  but  whether 
the  recent  frosts  hurt  them  much,  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  unable  to  get  any  idea 
of  the  conditions  in  Tehama  and  Colusa 
counties,  except  as  I  could  judge  them 
from  conditions  here. 

Northern-  San  Joaquin  Valley. — The 
correspondent  from  the  counties  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
finds  some  things  in  very  good  shape  and 
others  below  standard. 

Grain  hay  in  southern  San  Joaquin, 
east  Stanislaus  and  northern  Merced 
counties  is  not  suffering,  but  will  need 
considerably  more  rain  to  insure  a  good 
yield.  In  western  Stanislaus  and  San 
Joaquin  counties  they  are  badly  in  need 
of  rain  to  make  even  a  seed  crop  with 
same  hay. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  the  Modesto  Irrigation 
District  had  early  irrigations  and  they 
will  soon  be  cutting  a  good  first  crop. 
In  the  Turlock  and  Ceres  district  the 
lack  of  water  in  the  river  will  make  the 
first  crop  below  standard.  Hay  is  said 
to  be  selling  at  $14  per  ton  loose.  Alfalfa 
on  the  west  side  of  Stanislaus  and  Mer- 
ced is  reported  normal. 

Conditions  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  from  northern  Merced  north  are 
still  favorable  for  grain,  which  has  not 
been  badly  damaged  except  where  hurt 
by  the  wind  and  cold  in  January.   On  the 


Are  You  A  Real  Up-To-The-Minute 
Business  Farmer? 

or  are  you  sticking  to  the  traditions  of  your  fore- 
fathers and  using  muscle  instead  of  brain?  Brain 
in  farming  moans  using  the  most  modern  and  eco- 
nomical implements  obtainable.  And  speaking  of 
economy,  don't  confuse  an  investment  with  an  ex- 
penditure. What  kind  of  power  do  you  use?  Let 
us  tell  you  about  the 

Ajax  Gas  Tractor 

You  feed  it  only  when  it's  working.  And  when  it 
does  eat  its  appetite  is  small.  Write  us  today  and 
we'll  tell  you  why  and  how  the  Ajax  is  the  most 
economical  power  obtainable.  It  is  fully  guaranteed. 


Write  Us  NOW 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  COMPANY 


37  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Strong 


Efficient 


Permanent 


The  water  that  is  lost  from  leaky  flumes  and  unlined  ditches  would  make  many 
a  handsome  fortune.  An  American  Ingot  Iron  Flume  has  all  the  merits  of  strength 
and  resistance  to  corrosion  that  have  been  so  amply  demonstrated  by  the  road 
culverts  made  from  this  material.  It  is  easily  installed— whether  sunk  into  the 
ground  as  a  ditch  lining,  laid  upon  the  surface,  or  supported  on  a  trestle.  When 
the  permanence  of  the  material  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  of  conduits;  and  it  is  watertight. 

Made  from  Smooth  or  Corrugated  Iron,  and  with 
or  without  cross-pieces,  for  varying  conditions. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

American  Ingot  Iron  4-C  Gates,  Flumes,  Culverts, 
Siphons,  Well  Curbing  and  Barbed  Wire 
LOS  ANGELES  WEST  BERKELEY 
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SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JliKSKY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,   all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
monev  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal.  

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes.  

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal.  

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal.  

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys.  

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A:  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon,  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thort. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


west  side  there  is  very  little  hope  of  a 
grain  crop  now. 

The  stockmen  along  the  east  side  foot- 
hills are  beginning  to  lose  some  stock, 
especially  where  they  have  overstocked, 
and  even  with  plenty  of  rain  from  now 
on,  it  is  feared  that  the  fall  pasture  will 
be  very  poor.  Miller  &  Lux  are  losing  a 
good  many  on  their  west  side  ranches, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  overstocking. 

Elberta  peaches  on  the  east  side  are 
practically  destroyed  by  frost  in  most 
places.  Lovells  and  Muirs  have  been 
damaged  50%  by  the  frost,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  and  it  may  be  even  worse. 
Everyone  considers  that  at  least  75%  of 
the  apricot,  blossoms  have  been  destroyed 
by  frost  in  Merced  and  Stanislaus  coun- 
ties. 

Grapes  were  not  out  when  the  frost 
came  and  were  therefore  not  damaged. 
Almonds  were  badly  hit  in  Merced 
county,  but  in  the  Oakdale  district,  two 
weeks  ago  (before  the  frost)  prospects 
were  fine  for  a  full  crop.  No  report 
since. 

Bay  Couxtiks. — From  the  bay  counties 
one  correspondent  writes:  "On  our  trip 
through  the  Livermore  valley  and  the 
section  of  Alameda  county  around  Sunoi 
and  Haywards  we  found  that  the  rain  of 
two  weeks  ago  had  been  a  great  help. 
We  found  that  most  of  the  grain  had 
sprouted  in  good  shape,  but  before  the 
rain  had  not  made  much  growth,  but 
since  the  rain  it  has  made  abundant 
progress.  If  we  continue  to  receive  good 
showers  through  April  and  May  a  good 
crop  can  be  expected  this  season. 

"The  grazing  land  was  also  greatly 
benefited  and  stock  that  had  to  be  fed 
before  the  rain  are  now  taking  care  of 
themselves.  The  sheepmen  there  had 
good  success  during  the  lambing  season, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  very 
.severe  storms  through  the  month  ol 
March. 

"Jn  Napa  county  we  found  the  best 
looking  prospects  for  a  grain  and  hay 
crop  of  any  section  that  we  had  been  in. 
The  grain  had  sprouted  well,  and  as  the 
rainfall  in  this  section  is  up  to  normal, 
it  has  made  a  splendid  growth.  The 
glazing  land  is  also  in  good  shape,  no 
stock  having  been  fed  hay  at  all  this 


well  as  some  prunes  are  damaged  by 
frost  in  the  floor  of  the  valley.  In  the 
foothills  very  little  damage  is  reported. 
Many  orchards  have  had  heaters  in  op- 
eration during  the  frosty  nights.  An 
unusually  large  amount  of  irrigation  has 
been  done.  Prospects  are  that  the  peach 
crop  will  be  very  light;  apricots  not  more 
than  half  a  crop;  prunes  will  be  much 
less  than  normal,  but  it  is  impossible  at 
this  time  to  estimate  the  ioss  by  frost 


season.  The  sheep  look  especially  well. 
The  frost  is  reported  to  have  done  some 
damage  to  apricots,  peaches  and  sugar 
prunes,  also  some  damage  to  the  French 
and  Imperials.  We  found  the  fruit  trees 
in  a  very  healthy  condition,  the  rainfall 
having  been  heavy  enough  to  insure  a 
good  crop  for  this  season." 

Another  writer  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  states:  "The  prunes  are  blossom- 
ing very  heavily  all  over  the  district. 
Early  apricots,  peaches  and  almonds,  as 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


FOnTY  HEAD  unbroken  mules  from 
weanlings  to  four-year-olds  to  exchange 
for  broken  stock  up  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  Young  mules  located  near  Stock- 
ton. Address  Room  715,  704  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PERCHERONS — Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion nnd  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  l»08.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


and  dry  season.  More  rain  is  nei 
make  a  hay  crop  in  the  valley." 


Ta  m  worth 

Duroc-.lersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

Gold  Medals 
Silver  Medals 
First  Premiums 
Second  Premiums 

at  the 


California  State  Fair 

We  are  hooking  orders 
for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save  its 
cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  ami  better  cream  there 
is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in  easier  run- 
ning, greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior  and 
worn-out  separators  of  various  makes  last  year 
took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval  exchange  al- 
lowance and  traded  in  their  machines  on  ac- 
count of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on  account 
of  the  many  improvements  in  the  modern 
De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10  to.;25  years 
ago,  including  closer  skimming,  easier  running, 
better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  exchange  their  old  De  Laval  for  an 
up-to-date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT. 
He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow  on  your 
old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make,  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you  don't  know  a  De  Laval  agent, 
write  to  the  nearesl  De  Laval  office,  giving  make,  number  and  size 
of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
S  t  ATTLE 


Am  Now  Booking  Orders  For 

Live  Slock  from  (he  East 


If  in  need  of* any  stock  to  improve 
your  herd,  let  me  know. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

Live  Stock  Commission 

421  Examiner  Building  San  Francisco 
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Foothill  Horse  and  Mule  Growing. 


Lewis  Weller,  who  is  described  by  the 
Escondido  Times-Advocate  as  "'a  man 
who  does  not  pose  as  an  expert  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  horses,  but  who  has 
lived  in  this  vicinity  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  in  that  time  has  handled  horses 
by  the  score,"  gives  that  journal  a  racy 
account  of  what  he  holds  to  be  a  good 
local  industry  in  this  way: 

Dobs  it  Pay  to  Raise  Horses  Hew:? — 
It  does.  But  any  horseman  will  tell  you 
that  you  must  breed  to  the  best  and  for 
heavy  draft  stock,  mules  or  horses.  It. 
does  not  pay  to  raise  small  scrubs.  There 
are  still  too  many  of  these  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Why  does  it  not  pay  to  raise  small 
horses?  The  answer  is  comprised  in  one 
word — automobiles.  They  discount  the 
light  driving  and  saddle  horses  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  surprise  you.  There  is 
really  no  market  for  the  light  horse. 

But  the  heavy  horse — the  general  pur- 
pose type,  like  the  Clyde  or  the  Perch- 
eron — he  is  a  good  property  indeed.  My 
observation  has  been  that  solid  colors 
are  preferred,  black  or  bay;  perhaps  the 
latter  is  in  the  strongest  demand.  He 
must  be  long  and  rangy,  to  giv_e  his  pull- 
ing muscles  full  play,  neck  well  arched, 
legs  straight  and  not  too  chunky. 

Why  Not  Mi  les?— Yet  the  best  mar 
ket  of  all  is  for  draft  mules.  I  am  puz- 
zled why  breeders  do  not  use  more  jacks. 
It  is  safer  to  raise  mule  colts  than  horse 
colts;  I  have  never  known  a  mule  colt 
to  get  crippled  in  barbed  wire.  We  some- 
times laugh  at  donkeys  for  their  seem- 
ing stupidity,  but  they  certainly  do 
"savy"  barbed  wire. 

A  good  mule  will  sell  himself  in  this 
community,  or  anywhere,  I  dare  say,  in 
California.  Take  a  strong,  husky  one, 
broken  in  at  three  or  three  and  a  half 
years — why,  the  proverbial  man  in  the 
wilderness  with  his  mousetrap  will  not 
have  near  the  number  of  callers  that 
the  mule-owners  receive.  No,  you  never 
have  to  peddle  mules.  People  will  make 
a  road  to  your  door  to  buy  'em. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  (liven  the  preferetiee  by  SO  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  result*,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

i  past  Yearling!  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  D  P  D  Blake,  Mofflt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
tArCR  Blake,  MoKall  A  Co..  Portland.  Ore 


One  or  two  comparisons  may  help  to 
emphasize  my  argument.  A  stallion 
gives  about  20  years  of  service  but  must 
not  be  used  more  than  4  years  in  any- 
one neighborhood  on  account  of  inbreed- 
ing. 

A  jack  gives  25  years  of  service,  and 
there  is  no  neighborhood  limit  for  his 
off-springs  never  reproduce. 

An  average  draft  horse  of  1200  pounds, 
aged  t  years  is  now  worth  $150. 

An  average  draft  mule  of  1200  pounds, 
aged  4  years  is  now  worth  $200  to  $250. 

In  mules,  as  in  horses,  solid  colors  are 
preferred,  black,  brown  or  bay.  Occa- 
sionally you  see  a  white  or  gray  mule, 
but  the  market  does  not  demand  them. 

Jeanette  offsprings  are  rare  in  this 
community,  yet  they  have  been  bred  sue 
cessfully.  These  mules  have  a  horse  sire 
and  wild  west,  long-eared,  mother.  Mules 
so  produced  have  exceptional  qualities 
as  saddle  steeds.  In  olden  days,  the 
California  mare  and  the  Mexican-Spanish 
burro  produced  a  very  strong  durable 
mule,  but  they  were  usually  wild  and  in- 
clined to  be  vicious.  Only  a  few  of  these 
mules  are  left.  They  weigh  800  to  900 
pounds.  As  the  country  settled  up 
American  bred  mares  began  to  arrive  and 
jacks  were  imported  from  Missouri  and 
Kentucky.  A  very  high  type  of  mule  is 
now  being  produced  by  the  few  breeders 
who  have  seen  the  profit  there  is  ahead 
for  them. 

California  Horses, — The  California 
native  horse  (so-called,  though,  as  the 
books  say  there  were  no  horess  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  white  man  came)  was  un- 
doubtedly of  excellent  pedigree.  Those 
which  were  here  in  the  days  of  '49  had 
been  brought  by  the  Mexicans  from 
Spain.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  statement  is  true  that  the  Span- 
ish got  their  horses  from  the  Moors  and 
that  the  Moors  received  them  from  the 
Arabs.  I  can  trace  in  our  cayuse  and 
broncho  many  of  the  good  traits  that  the 
books  say  pertain  to  the  Arab.  He  is 
eet,  he  is  sure-footed,  he  is  hardy — but, 
alas,  he  is  not  pettable.  Arabs  may  live 
in  the  same  tent  as  their  noble  steeds, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  them  try  even  in  the 
same  corral  with  an  "Indian  pony." 

Up  to  15  years  ago  we  had  really  no 
good  horses  in  this  country.  They  were 
all  California  horses  or  half-breeds.  But 
as  more  Americans  came  in,  American 
stallions  were  introduced  and  the  plane 
of  horse  standards  was  sensibly  raised. 

Sax  Dieoo  Foothills  fob  Horses. — 
The  condition  in  this  part  of  California 
are  nearly  ideal  for  horse  and  mule  rais- 
ing. This  is  not  a  mere  boast,  it  is  a 
fact.  Range  is  plentiful,  and  weather  is 
ideal,  so  a  colt  costs  practically  nothing 
for  feed  and  care  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
broken  at  3  or  4  years  of  age.  Foothill 
feed  seems  to  be  unusually  strengthen- 
ing. The  Eastern  visitor  seeing  from 
the  car  windows  our  horses  grazing  up- 
on apparently  dry,  brown  grass,  doesn't 
realize  what  a  valuable  feed  most  of  it  is. 

I  have  noticed  a  peculiarity  that  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned  in  print,  namely 
that  the  horses  of  the  foothills  are  hard- 
ier than  the  valley  or  salt  grass  stock. 
The  feed  of  the  hills  around  Escondido 
can  be  favorably  compared  to  the  blue- 
grass  regions  of  the  east  Mississippi.  As 
to  horse  disease  and  epidemics,  the  Es- 
condido Sorrento  section  has  certainly  no 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
I  really  believe  that  when  plagues  of  the 
sort  do  come,  we  can  control  them  better 
because  we  have  more  room. 

The  man  with  a  good  stallion,  a  wide 
pasture,  and  a  good  well  can  make  a 
modest  fortune  right  here  in  the  south- 
west section,  raising  horses. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portias*!,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCH ERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  hornes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  la  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  ■  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  Here  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo.  Davis,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  Cily,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly- 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Shire 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


I  have  still  on  hand  a  few  extra  good  draft  stallions.  They  must 
all  be  sold  this  spring  to  make  room  for  a  new  importation,  and 
therefore  I  am  offering  them  at  very  low  prices. 

WRITE  OR  CALL 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1  1,2!,  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

TUC  U/ATCPI  fin  RDY  's  Positively  tnB  best  engine  for  run- 
I  ML  Tin  I  LIlLUU'DU  I  ning  machinery  such  as  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  grindstones,  cream  separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc,  etc   Further  information  free 

on  request. 


rnrP    OATAI  flfi   ^  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  de- 

Ill  LL  UnlnLUU  scription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — 
shows  you— in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  arc  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today— NOW.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


With  Ring  Oiler  Bearings,  Elbow,  Two  Bearings, 
Large  Throat. 

There  ia  nothing  more  simple  or  easier  than  running  a  "NATIONAL." 

Illustration  shows  a  new  centrifugal  pump  which  we  have  had  built 
to  our  own  specifications.  This  pump  has  many  features  not  found  in 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  construction — thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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STOP  THE 
SQUIRREL  PEST 


SAVE  YOUR  GRAIN 

Each  year  the  loss  to  farmers  through 
the  inroads  of  the  squirrel  is  enormous. 
This  loss  can  be  almost  entirely  wiped 
out  through  the  intelligent  use  of 

HALL'S 
SQUIRREL  POISON 

Squirrels  breed  so  rapidly  that  the 
ordinary  poison  fails  to  make  any  no- 
ticeable impression  upon  their  numbers. 

Hall's  Poison  is  prepared  by  special 
machinery  with  a  hard,  sweet  coating, 
singularly  attractive  to  this  animal, 
and  it  is  a 

REMARKABLY  EFFICIENT 
EXTERMINATOR 

It  has  been  used  successfully  for  20 
years,  and  la  no  experiment.  Its  re- 
liability has  been  fully  proven. 

HALL'S  ABSOLUTELY  INSURES 
RESULTS 

It  will  save  you  Time,  Labor  and 
Money.  Make  the  test  yourself  and 
watch  its  effect. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General 
Merchandise  Stores. 

Distributors: 
LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS  COMPANY, 
San  Francisco. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  ^  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.'*  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  pOBtal  is  enough. 

Blatchf ord'i 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan.  III. 


l.«->HI  V--JUM,-  lO., 

427-420  I>h»  l«  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAJM  FRANCISCO 


A-l  Grade  Sec-onil-Hnnd 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  Snn  Francisco. 
Formerly  ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  HORSE 
NOT  TO  PULL  BACK. 


To  the  Editor:  Take  a  new  one-inch 
rope  about  10  feet  in  length,  with  a  bow- 
line knot.  Tie  one  end  rather  snugly 
about  the  animal's  neck,  then  tie  up  to 
a  tree  or  post  you  feel  sure  an  elephant 
could  not  pull  over,  with  just  an  ordi- 
nary hitch  of  a  couple  of  feet  or  so. 

Now  if  he  is  well  up  to  the  trick,  of 
his  own  accord  he  will  toon  start  into 
business;  don't  say  a  word,  but  just  look 
on  and  laugh.  He  will  probably  get 
down  to  a  sitting  position,  but  soon  will 
get  up  to  see  if  standing  is  not  more  com- 
fortable. Wait  a  few  moments.  If  he 
doesn't  seem  inclined  to  repeat  the  funny 
show,  then  set  out  to  put  on  the  bridle, 
and  probably  you  can  have  the  second 
laugh.  Don't  hurry;  give  him  his  time, 
and  he  will  be  in  the  "never  again"  list 
after  that.  But  to  be  doubly  sure,  use 
that  inch  rope  a  few  days  before  trust- 
ing a  breakable  strap. 

St.  Helena.  R.  E.  Wood. 

ANOTIIKK  PRESCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editor:  Use  a  %-inch  rope; 
make  a  loop  so  knot  comes  to  withers, 
with  loop  dropped  over  hips  as  breech- 
ing, then  pass  the  single  rope  from  knot 
on  withers  past  neck  through  halter  rings 
to  tie  It  to  the  manger  pole,  and  let  her 
pull.  J.  A.  S. 

Lompoc. 

MODIFYING   THE  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  R.  A. 
W.,  Amador,  I  would  say  that  in  more 
than  thirty  years'  experience  with  horses 
I  have  never  found  a  sure  remedy  for 
the  habit  of  "pulling  back"  on  the  halter. 
There  are,  however,  several  ways  of  get- 
ting around  it.  so  that  the  habit  is  less 
obnoxious  than  when  the  horse  has  his 
own  sweet  will  in  the  matter. 

Usually,  if  one,  on  entering  the  stall, 
unties  the  halter  rope  quickly  and  at 
the  same  time  without  apparently  look- 
ing at  the  animal  or  at  the  knot  which 
he  is  untying — that  is,  turns  his  side  or 
bach  to  the  horse's  head  and  unties  be- 
fore the  horse  is  aware  of  his  intention 
— the  animal  will,  after  jerking  back 
finding  nothing  to  pull  against,  offer  en- 
tirely foget  the  habit  after  a  few  times 
of  futile  effort  to  pull  back.  It  is  al- 
ways better  to  untie  such  an  animal 
before  harnessing. 

If  the  halter  rope  is  tied  around  the 
body  just  back  of  the  shoulders,  passed 
between  the  forelegs  and  through  the 
halter  ring  (running  freely  through  the 
ring),  not  one  horse  in  twenty  will  pull 
back  after  trying  it  a  time  or  two. 

Another  tie  is  to  make  a  crupper  of 
the  bight  rope,  bringing  the  ends  from 
on  top  of  the  tail  around  each  side  and 
under  the  forelegs,  then  loosely  through 
the  halter  ring. 

A  sure  tie,  and  a  perfectly  safe  one,  is 
to  have  a  strap  with  a  buckle  and  loose 
ring,  made  to  fit  around  the  ankle  or 
fetlock.  Tie  from  this  ring  directly  to 
manger  or  stanchion.  No  horse  will  pull 
against  a  forefoot  tie.  A.  L.  B. 

Stevinson. 

This  is  surely  interesting  and  helpful. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


An  Up-to-date 
dairy  barn 
means  bigger 
profits. 


Is 
Your 
Barn  Up-to-Date? 

Modern  dairying  demands  modern 
barn  equipment.  In  this  age  a  mod- 
ern barn  is  a  necessity.  It  saves 
money,  time,  work  and  worry.  Write 
us  to-day  and  learn  all  about 


500  Plans  of 
Up-to-date 
barns  sent  free 
of  charge. 


LOUDEN'S 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers 

We  will  tell  you  how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help  you  design 
improvements  and  give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans  of  up-to-date 
barns  all  over  the  country. 

Write  NOW  and  learn  what  is  possible  In  modern  barn  equipment. 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


70  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC  4 

Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  by 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day for  our  free  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows. "  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  U.S.  A. 


THIS  FENCE  V 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


IS 

Because  it  is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self- regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  1b  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

822  E.  Main  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho.*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SR. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UrVIF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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How  Many  Fowls  in  a  Yard? 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Fbess  by 

Mrs.  Sl.SA.N  SwAYSUOOD.j 

There  are  often  inquiries  along  this 
line,  also  as  to  how  many  male  birds 
should  be  kept  in  a  yard,  etc.  And  each 
question  brings  forward  another  or  two 
before  the  first  can  be  intelligently  an- 
swered. 

For  be  it  known  that  while  we  can  yard 
50  Leghorns  in  a  house  say,  10  by  12  and 
a  run  20  by  30;  we  could  not  house  50 
Orpingtons  in  a  house  of  that  size.  An 
Orpington  hen  should  have,  at  least,  10 
inches  roosting  space,  and  more  is  bet- 
ter, while  a  Leghorn  will  get  along  nice- 
ly with  fi  inches. 

The  best  success  I  ever  had  with  Leg- 
horns was  in  housing  them  in  good  inch 
board  lumber  houses  with  all  joints  slat- 
ted to  keep  out  draughts  and  one  end 


S.  C.  WHITE  LKUHUIIN   UAnV  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  185.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE   LBGHOBJ  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100.  ■ 
My   stock   Is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.    It.   HEINRICH   POli.THV  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grander,  Cnl., 
San  Loin  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pulleis  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4S«0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cat. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 
Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL.  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
•System  of  Feeding. 

^Yill  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

I  Box  K.    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


AVAILABLE-PROTEIN 

FISH  MEAT  MEAL 

FOR  POULTRY 

THE  VERY  BEST  PROTEIN 
FEED  PRODUCT  ON  THE 
MARKET  TODAY. 


Write  us  for  free  sample  and 
feeding  test  reports. 


WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


open.  The  houses  were  10  by  12  with 
floors  in;  the  perches  swung  from  the 
rafters  by  bailing  wire  twisted  and  fast- 
ened to  the  corners  of  the  frame.  These 
perches  were  bolted  together  at  the  cor- 
ners, or  rather  the  frame,  as  the  perches 
proper  set  loose  on  the  frame.  A  piece 
of  wire  was  also  fastened  to  the  center 
of  the  front  cross  piece  near  the  open 
end  so  that  when  cleaning  the  house  out 
this  frame  could  be  raised  and  fastened 
up  to  the  ceiling.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  was  an  advantage,  because  the  oper- 
ator has  a  good  opportunity  to  watch 
the  perches  for  mites,  besides  making 
easier  to  clean  out. 

This  style  of  making  perches  is  away 
ahead  of  any  fixed  kinds  because  there 
is  no  need  to  break  anything  when  you 
want  to  convert  a  house  to  some  other 
use.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  take  out  the 
bolts  at  the  corners  and  carry  the  whole 
thing  out,  thus  a  roosting  house  can  be 
turned  into  a  laying  house  and  there 
is  no  unsightly  boards  on  the  sides  to 
breed  lice  or  catch  in  your  clothing. 

Nests. — As  Leghorns  like  best  to  get 
as  high  as  possible  either  to  roost  or  lay, 
the  nests  can  be  put  around  the  house 
above  the  perches,  just  so  that  they  can 
be  reached  from  the  perch.  Hens  like 
to  be  away  from  the  ground,  and  in  all 
the  small  breeds  the  instinct  to  climb 
seems  so  prominent  that  it  is  best  to 
indulge  it. 

Now,  if  these  50  hens  are  intended  for 
breeding  purposes,  while  the  same  sized 
house  will  accomodate  them,  the  yard 
should  be  made  larger  or  there  will  be 
all  sorts  of  trouble  if  more  than  one  male 
is  kept  with  them.  Two  males  are  really 
none  too  many,  but  I  would  not  put  more 
than  two  under  any  conditions.  A  good 
vigorous  cockerel  is  competent  to  care 
for  25  hens,  that  is,  of  the  Leghorn  va- 
riety, but  he  must  be  well-fed,  and  once 
a  week  he  should  be  fed  a  little  raw  meat 
and  have  a  good  square  meal  all  to  him- 
self, he  should  also  be  dusted  for  lice. 

With  the  large  breeds  12  hens  are  plen- 
ty to  keep  with  one  male,  and  if  they  are 
run  in  larger  numbers  they  should  have 
cither  free  range  or  good  big  yards,  for 
while  the  males  are  not  so  liable  to  fight 
as  the  smaller  birds  they  are  quite  as 
bossy,  and  just  waste  time  and  energy 
running  each  other  around. 

AxRAirnnra  the  Houses. — On  the  colony 
plan  large  numbers  of  fowls  can  be  kept 
with  very  little  labor  if  care  in  selecting 
a  site  for  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
houses  is  taken.  Each  house  should  be 
far  enough  away  from  its  neighbor  to 
allow  the  hens  a  good  run  around  so  they 
will  know  where  they  belong.  In  the 
heavy  breeds  there  should  be  good  roomy 
nests  and  in  positions  of  easy  access; 
with  the  Leghorns  the  higher  the  nest 
the  better  they  like  it,  and  as  I  said  if 
the  nests  can  be  put  around  the  house 
so  much  the  better,  but  they  should  be  re- 
movable or  you  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
the  perches  to  clean  under.  Five  gallon 
oil  cans  make  good  nests  for  Leghorns, 
and  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and  free 
from  mites. 

Many  more  little  economies  in  labor 
cen  be  practised  where  fowls  are  kept 
in  numbers  even  when  yarded,  in  such 
things  as  the  nests  and  feed  hoppers; 
because  hens  kept  for  laying  purposes 
only,  should  have  feed  before  them  all 
the  time,  while  those  intended  for  breed- 
ing should  be  made  to  scratch  an'1 
more  for  what  they  eat. 

But  no  matter  what  hens  are  1 
what  we  should  aim  at  is  first  he;    .  i  aii  t 
vitality,  for  unless  we  have  tb.es      hei  > 
can  be  no  profit,  and  hens  in  smi  nm 
bers  are  always  more  profitable      catr  ) 
they  are  more  free  from  disease  i   


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  SbeU 
Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  or 
write  ui.  tending 
his  Dame. 


Ask  oa 
about  the 


"C  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

BUGS  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  In  excess  of  this, 

10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment.  76 

per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Well  raised — well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS— TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OF  A  I .  I ,  BREEDS. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
EGGS  at  $6  per  hundred  and  $15  per  hundred  for  BABY  CHICKS. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 
Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  before 
you  hear  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  stock  und  low  prices  combined  are  sure  tc 
be  of  vital  Interest  to  you. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

Box  1003.  (Incorporated) 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 

BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate,  Engine  Distillate.  Coal  OH, 
and  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

state  and 


Night  Scene  Snowing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  Llv«  Agents  wanted  in  every  stati 
Old  about  an  Arenherg  Pntgprt  Stove.  county  in  the  United  States 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  la  now  booking  order*  for  Chick*.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  dona  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorca*,  It.  I.  He#s. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA.,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
In  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  botli 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH,  Route  2,  Box  4C,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  U. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye.  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


FOR  SAIjE — Squab  breeding  pigeons.  Car- 
neaux  youngsters  from  pedigree  strains, 
$8.00  per  doz.  Six  weeks  old.  Write 
for  particulars.  Buckner's  Pigeon  Farm, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WHITE  OPvMNGTONS.  The  finest  of  thor- 
oughbred breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Eggs  for  remainder  of  season 
$3  per  j 5.  Jeanne  A.  Jackson,  Orovillc. 
Cal. 


SCHEDLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5% -lb.  can,  50c. 
2%-lb.  can,  25c. 

BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED — Standard  Thor- 
oughbred White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Hatchable  eggs  from  healthy  hens. 
Heavy  winter-laying  stock.  Andrew 
Emery,  Kenwood,  Cal. 


PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St..  Fresno. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY— Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


The  men  who  care  for  one  or  more 
thousand,  hens  have  everything  conven- 
ient for  their  work,  and  they  always  try 
to  avoid  having  too  many  in  a  flock,  even 
though  they  are  only  separated  by  a  wire 
in  the  house.  When  long  houses  are 
built  these  divisions  are  made  to  form 
pens  with  a  common  alley-way  for  the 
caretaker  to  move  freely  with  feed  and 
cleaning  out.  So  the  system  is  the  same 
whether  we  keep  them  in  separate  houses 
or  in  one  house  with  separate  apartments. 
The  work  is  made  easier  by  the  latter 
method,  so  that  one  man  can  handle 
more  hens,  but  very  often  the  mortality 
is  much  greater  than  if  the  hens  had 
been  kept  in  separate  houses  some  dis- 
tance apart. 

Avoid  'Crowding. — All  kinds  of  live 
stock  do  better  in  small  lots  than  when 
kept  in  large  lots  close  together,  and  this 
is  not  from  any  lack  ,of  sanitation  or 
feeding,  but  simply  because  there  is  too 
much  of  the  breath  exhaled  and  inhaled, 
and  that  alone  keeps  them  from  doing 
their  best.  A  few  hens  well  cared  for 
and  kept  in  a  healthy  sanitary  house 
will  pay  a  bigger  dividend  in  eggs  than 
twice  their  number  crowded  into  the  same 
space,  no  matter  how  much  feed  they 
have.  This  has  been  demonstrated  so 
many  times  that  it  needs  no  comment, 
but  still  we  are  pretty  much  all  alike, 
and  will  persist  in  trying  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  is  only 
room  for  one.  Crowding  is  a  poor  busi- 
ness whether  it  is  in  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  lady  wrote  me  to 
see  why  her  hens'  eggs  were  not  fertile, 
she  said  she  had  50  Leghorn  hens  and  6 
roosters  in  a  yard,  and  yet  the  eggs  would 
not  hatch.  Now  any  reasonable  breeder 
would  know  the  reason  for  that,  but  as 
the  lady  was  a  beginner,  and  had  no  ex- 
perience along  that  line  it  was  a  little 
excusable.  And  yet  it  would  have  been 
so  much  better  if  she  had  inquired  into 
that  before  putting  the  males  in  the  yard, 
anyone  with  ever  so  little  experience 
could  have  told  her  that  she  was  crowd- 
ing matters.  Two  good  healthy  males 
were  plenty,  and  I  have  seen  good  chicks 
come  from  50  hens  and  only  one  male, 
of  the  Leghorn  breed,  but  tho  male  was 
alternated  every  three  days  with  another. 
This  kept  a  good  strong  vigorous  bird 
in  the  yard  all  the  time,  as  the  one  off 
duty  was  well  fed  and  cared  for  during 
the  rest. 

Brooding. — The  same  law  will  apply  in 
raising  the  chicks;  do  not  crowd  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  if-  you  begin  to  brood 
a  hundred  chicks  in  a  brooder  that  is  sold 
as  a  100  chick  brooder,  thin  them  out 
to  50  or  75  at  the  most  when  a  month 
old,  for  during  the  month  they  will  have 
grown  to  twice  the  size,  and  the  breath- 
ing capacity  is  more  than  doubled,  and 
this  is  what  we  have  to  guard  against. 
A  brooder  that  opens  on  all  sides  so  that 
the  chicks  catf  get  away  from  either 
their  mates  or  the  fumes  of  the  lamp  will 
stand  more  crowding  than  one  closed  up 
on  two  or  three  sides. 

And  as  soon  as  the  sexes  can  be  dis- 
tinguished it  is  best  to  separate  them, 
for  here  we  have  another  form  of  crowd- 
ing, at  the  feed  box,  for  the  males  or 
little  cockerels  never  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied unless  they  get  all,  or  after  eating 
all  they  want  trample  on  the  rest.  Pul- 
lets are  always  more  shy  and  hang  back 
when  the  other  little  fellows  crowd.  The 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


consequence  is  they  do  not  grow  as  they 
would  if  things  were  more  evenly  balanc- 
ed. If  they  are  out  on  range,  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  because  then  the  pullets 
will  get  enough  by  rustling,  but  when 
kept  in  close  quarters  I  perfer  to  separate 
them  as  soon  as  possible  And  in  chicks, 
as  in  old  fowls  50  in  a  lot  do  better  than 
100,  and  100  better  than  twice  the  num- 
ber. If  the  pullets  can  be  separated  into 
small  lots  of  25,  and  given  range  they 
will  grow  muscle  and  be  all  the  better 
for  it  when  they  arrive  at  the  laying  age. 

On  a  large  poultry  farm  this  sort  of 
system  would  not  pay  because  it  would 
involve  too  much  labor  that  would  have 
to  come  out  of  the  profits,  but  on  small 


farms  and  poultry  ranches  it  pays  big 
dividends  because  we  give  the  labor 
gratis. 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


ChlCKSAVERl 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming-. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily. ' ' 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Iluilding,  San  Francisco 


Wells  largo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    up  $tt,OOO,OOO.0O 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000.000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.0* 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  Li.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver         Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B   Price        ,    Assistant  Cashier 
Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Benicia  Fresno  Scraper 


This  scraper  is  designed  for  use  on  levee  building,  irrigating 
ditches,  railroad  work  and  leveling  land,  and,  in  fact,  all  construc- 
tion work  where  a  drag  scarper  can  be  used. 

This  scraper  is  made  entirely  of  high-grade  steel.  In  the  quality 
of  materials  used,  workmanship  and  finish  is  superior  to  any  other 
scraper  made. 

Dirt  can  be  carried  any  distance  and  dumped  in  bulk  or  scat- 
tered in  layers  from  one  to  twelve  inches  deep  simply  by  adjusting 
two  tail  nuts,  no  wrench  being  required. 

This  scraper  is  made  in  four  sizes,  to  cut  three,  three  and  a  half, 
four  and  five  feet,  and  in  two  patterns,  "A"  and  "B."  The  "A" 
pattern  with  shoes  or  wearing  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
and  tbe  "B"  pattern  without. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  New  Irrigation  Gate. 


There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  ranchers  as  to  what  type  of  gate 
or  check  is  most  practicable  for  the 
small  lateral  outlets  from  the  main  ditch. 
Redwood  boxes,  with  various  styles  of 
slides  or  covers,  have  been  very  largely 
used  because  of  their  supposed  cheapness. 
Experience  has  proved  this  a  delusion 
however,  for  the  alternations  of  complete 
wetting,  when  in  use,  with  baking  in  the 
hot  sun  and  dry  air,  at  other  times, 
proves  ruinous  to  wooden  construction  in 
so  short  a  period  as  to  more  than  offset 
a  low  first  cost.  It  is  generally  impos- 
sible to  move  them  to  a  new  location  suc- 
cess! ully,  as  the  rancher  often  finds  them 
in  such  condition  after  a  single  season's 
use  as  to  make  it  better  worth  while  to 
use  new  material.  They  seldom  approach 
very  near  to  water-tightness.  In  short, 
they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
make-shift  construction. 

Cement  pipe  is  much  better  in  most 
localities.  The  principal  objections  to  this 
form  are  its  weight  and  clumsiness,  the 
impracticability  of  moving  it  when  once 
installed,  and  the  various  short-comings 
common  to  all  cement  construction  as  a 
result  of  imperfect  materials  or  work- 
manship. In  many  of  the  most  important 
irrigating  sections  the  only  sand  obtain- 
able is  more  or  less  impregnated  with 


Mm 

HORSEPOWER 


The  C.  L  B. 


S  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR  ITF  Today  for  Illustrated 
TV         1  ti   Literature.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
811-B1S  Cracker  Building,  Sa»  FraacUeo. 
Established  1810. 


salt  or  alkali;  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  early  collapse  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  cement  work.  The  same 
thing  sometimes  applies  to  the  water;  in 
which  case  the  making  of  reliable  ce- 
ment is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Wooden  boxes,  cement  pipes  and  sev- 
eral other  devices  to  which  the  ranchers 
have  turend  have  all  given  very  serious 
trouble  by  washing  out.  A  little  stream 
gets  started  beside  or  beneath  the  gate; 
and  very  soon  its  place  is  represented  by 
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The  4-C  Gate  Opening  and  Closed. 

a  gaping  hole  through  the  bank.  This 
difficulty  has  led  many  land  owners  to 
turn  hopefully  to  corrugated  iron  pipe, 
which  they  observed  successfully  with- 
standing similar  conditions  when  used  as 
ioad  culverts.  It  seems  that  the  earth 
packs  into  the  corrugations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
original  trickle. 

For  all  the  better  grades  of  corrugated 
culverts,  high-purity  iron  is  employed,  on 
account  of  its  resistance  to  corrosion: 
and,  judging  by  the  amount  of  deteriora- 
tion now  to  be  observed  in  those  which 
have  been  installed  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  their  life  will  be  considerably 
longer  than  that  of  the  average  cement 
construction. 

Until  recently,  the  makers  of  corru- 
gated pipe  have  been  unable  to  offer  any 
form  of  gate  or  check  which  was  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  requisites 
are  that  it  be  cheap,  convenient,  fairly 
water-tight  and  reasonably  permanent. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  a  device 
has  been  patented  which  is  known  as  the 
4-C  gate,  the  name  being  an  illusion  to 
that  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  R.  C.  Force,  and 
which  seems  to  answer  these  require- 
ments. This  consists  of  a  flat  metal  slide, 
working  on  a  hinge  through  a  slot  cut  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  pipe,  and  seated  in 
a  groove  or  nib,  rolled  into  the  material. 
A  bulkhead,  also  of  galvanized  iron,  is  a 
further  protection  against  wash-outs. 

One  of  these  checks,  with  four  feet  of 
pipe,  weighs  only  thirty  or  forty  pounds, 
and  installing  or  removing  them  is  a 
short  and  easy  matter.  Their  operation 
is  much  more  convenient  than  that  of 
most  other  types,  and  the  flow  can  be 
regulated  as  desired.  A  ten-year-old  boy 
can  easily  open  or  close  a  hundred  of 
these  gates  in  a  small  part  of  the  time 
necessary  for  cement  or  wooden  boxes. 
Altogether,  they  would  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  the  owners 
of  irrigated  land. 

James  Wiiabtox  Joins. 


Get  What  You  Want 

If  "Pacific  Service"  isn't  coming  up 
to  your  expectations  tell  us  wherein 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  your 
grievance  is  caused  by  some  trivial 
matter  that  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

We  don't  want  you  to  be  merely  "satisfied"  with 
"Pacific  Service."  Our  aim  is  to  please.  And 
the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find,  let  us  know. 
Write,  phone,  or  call. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL 
ENGINE 


The  Muncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
today  running  on 
California  fuel  oil . 


Our  special  improved  run- 
ner which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American 
Pump  is  guaranteed 
to   save  the> 
thrifty  /y     See  one  working  in  your 
farmer    //     own  locality. 

The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

ia  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


MAKE  BIG 
MONEY  PULLING 


STUMPS 


Pull  the  stumps  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  bin 
crops.    Don't  pay  taxes  on  Idle  land. 

The  Hercules    A"  steel 


Stump  Puller 


Triple  Power 

pulls  an  acre  of  stumps a  day.    Pul.t*  biggest  stump  In  6  ml  nut 
Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  3  years.   SO  days  free  trial.  Send 
name  for  book,  f ree—  ajid  special  low  price  offer  Address 
Hercules  BUg.  Company,  MVi  sibt  m.  ,  Ceatemlle.  Iowa*  0.  B.  A. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  Silt  by  PUCIFIC  RURAL  PRtSS,  120  Market  SffWf,  Sit  Frtneisco 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 

Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
YOUR  MONET  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleventh   St.,  Saa  Fraaolsc*. 


BREAKING  INTO  THE  HOP 
GAME. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
something  about  the  needs  of  hops  in  the 
way  of  soil  and  culture.  I  have  recently 
acquired  a  vineyard  and  orchard  proper- 
ty near  Healdsburg,  and  there  are  about 
25  acres  of  it  unplanted  for  the  most 
part.  These  25  acres  are  level,  and  the 
soil  is  rich  and  deep,  very  dark  and  car- 
rying plenty  of  humus.  It  may  be  just 
the  least  bit  sour;  it  drains,  but  does  not 
drain  very  rapidly  after  it  rains.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  this  land  promises  well 
for  hops.  If  it  does  not,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  best  use  for  it? 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
o  bulletin  on  hops,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  a  copy  of  it.  Any 
general  information  that  you  may  wish 
to  give  regarding  the  planting  of  hops 
will  be  gratefully  received.  I  should 
like  to  know  when  they  are  best  planted, 
how  much  the  acre  cost  of  planting  runs, 
the  acre  weight  of  a  fairly  good  crop,  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  hop  on  its  way 
toward  profit,  etc. — Investor.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  fullest  treatise  on  hop  growing  is 
a  book  by  H.  Myrick,  entitled  "The  Hop," 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
of  which  copies  can  be  furnished  from 
the  office  at  $1.50  pospaid.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  publications 
on  the  hop  are  Farmers'  Bulletin  115 
and  304.  Bulletin  115  was  written  by 
Daniel  Flint,  an  old  California  hop 
grower.  You  can  get  .these  free  from 
Washington. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  hops 
grown  in  the  Healdsburg  region  and  the 
safest  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to 
enquire  whether  the  soil  which  you  are 
considering  is  that  upon  which  they  have 
made  their  best  hop  product.  It  is  not 
safe  to  trust  to  brief  descriptive  notes 
such  as  you  furnish. 

The  trouble  with  hops  getting  into  is 
first,  the  initial  cost  of  planting,  for  pur- 
chase of  roots,  for  outfitting  the  field 
with  posts  and  wire  for  stringing;  and 
second,  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  price 
from  year  to  year.  The  time  to  plant 
hops  is  really  when  they  are  very  cheap 
because  that  fact  induces  many  to  plow 
out  the  roots  and  a  yard  planted  then  is 
ready  for  production  during  the  high 
prices.  Anyone  who  plants  during  high 
prices  merely  takes  his  luck  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  area  when  everybody  is  doing 
it,  and  his  product  comes  for  sale  during 


the  next  low  wave  which  always  follows 
expansion.  The  investment  for  kiln  dry- 
ing, etc.  makes  hop  growing  a  thing  which 
the  inexperienced  man  and  the  man  with 
little  capital  had  better  not  indulge  in. — 
Editor. 


Simple. 


Gabe — Why  do  they  say  that  the  ghost 
walks  on  payday? 

Steve — Because  that's  the  day  our  spir- 
its rise. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


California  Stump  Puller 


Powerful 
Durable 
Reliable 

Gets  All 
the  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,    OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING    AND    CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  r»th  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  ll.lt..  Los  \  nice  lex.  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS? 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.       WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,  Fifth  and  Bryant  sis..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 


Water  Balanced  Pump 


<|f  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Professional  Directory 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory   I  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soila  nnd  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  yenrn"  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

300  Central  Bids-  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis   of   SoIIm   for   I'lnnt   Food  Valuen 
-mil  Alkalien.     Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water.  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  K.  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING  AGRICULTURIST 
HEARST  BUILDING,  San  Francisco. 
Agricultural    Investigations  j  examination 
and    development    of    farm    lnnds;  farm 
UWUfeneit)  Irrigation  and  drainage. 
Beet  seed,  sugar  beet  culture  and  location 
of     beet     sugar     factories     a  specialty. 
Twenty-two  years  in  the  field. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Agricultural    Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FKANCISCO.  CAL. 


YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


Ft.  Ft.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
310  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


With  the  Stock  Men. 

Things  are  looking  better  all  the  way 
along  at  the  Portland  stockyards.  The 
market  for  hogs  last  week  was  a  sensa- 
tion, clearing  10c  to  20c,  and  finally  stop- 
ping at  $9.55  last  Wednesday.  This  breaks 
all  records  since  1910.  Bulk  of  sales  av- 
eraged $9.20  to  $9.40.  Run  for  mutton 
and  lambs  was  very  small.  Wood  year- 
lings sold  up  to  $6.75  and  ewes  $5.75; 
sheared  stuff,  $1  less.  Lamb  trade  reached 
$S.  Top  sales  for  beef  were  made  at  $8 
to  $8.25. 

The  company  being  organized  to  con- 
duct a  stockyard  at  Los  Angeles  has  pur- 
chased 10  acres  adjoining  the  property 
already  secured  at  Vernon. 

Sonic  good  finishing  of  steers  has  been 
going  on  down  in  San  Benito  and  Mon- 
terey counties.  Out  at  the  Alisal  feeding 
corrals.  Sain  Matthews  finished  for  Jesse 
Cornwell,  of  San  Benito  county,  25  head 
of  stcevs  that  brought  $104.40  per  head. 
They  averaged  1201  pounds  when  they 
came  under  Matthews'  care,  and  after 
40  days  on  110  pounds  of  cured  beet  pulp 
and  8  pounds  of  hay  each  day,  they  sold 
at  1392  pounds  apiece.  The  price  was 
71/tc  per  pound,  and  they  were  sold  to 
A.  Woods,  the  Monterey  butcher. 

Swanston  &  Son  have  been  putting  1000 
head  of  steers  from  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley on  their  Colusa,  Yolo,  and  Lake  coun- 
ty range.  The  cattle  will  be  sent  later 
to  the  Klamath  Meadows  to  be  finished 
for  beef. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Guldager,  assistant  to  Dr. 
Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  will  be 
missed  by  stockmen  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  having  been  appointed  steward 
at.  the  State  Hospital  at  Napa.  He  will 
have  charge  of  1000  acres  belonging  to 
the  hospital,  among  other  duties. 

Sheepmen  of  the  Sacramento  valley  re- 
port an  excellent  lambing  season.  One 
of  the  finest  records  reported  is  that  of 
\V.  H.  Chism,  who  from  a  band  of  sheep 
on  the  tules  in  Sutter  got  43  lambs  from 
20  ewes. 

The  policy  of  several  stockmen  in  Cali- 
fornia of  feeding  potatoes  to  hogs  is  be- 
ing followed  extensively  in  Mason  val- 
ley, Nevada.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  po- 
tato land  put  into  sugar  beets  this  sea- 
son. 

L.  L.  McCoy,  pioneer  sheepman  of  Te- 
hama county,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
stockmen  in  California,  has  sold  his 
20,000-acre  range  to  Alden  Anderson  and 


WIND  POWER 

for  pumping  is  uncertain  hand  power 
for  sawing  is  drudgery— both  are  slow 
and  expensive.  A 

Rumely-Olds  Engine 

will  give  you  power  at  low  cost.  You 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  work,  and  power 
is  ready  when  you  want  it.  Then  your 
Rumely-Olds  is  ready  for  a  hundred 
jobs— an  every-day  money-maker.  Easy 
to  run  -easy  to  handle— comes  portable, 
stationary  or  skid-mounted  lyf  to  6j 
h.p.    A  small  size  attached  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

pumps  water  for  you  at  low  cost,  quickly, 
and  when  you  want  it.  Then  hitch  it  to  a 

Rumely-Olds  Saw  Rig 

and  lay  in  a  handy  supply  of  wood  in 
spare    moments.      You   can't  imagine 
how  many  ways  you  can  use  this  engine 
till  you  have  one. 
Send  for   Data-Books — on  the  Rumely-Olds 
Engine,  No.  344;  on  Rumely-Olds  Saw  Rigs, 
No.    461;   on    Rumely  Pump 
Jacks,  No.   436  — ask  W  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 


San  Francisco  los  Angeles  Portland 
Spokane   Pocatello  or  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAI,. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANTED 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K.  Street. 


BARGAIN — Ranch  900  acres,  rich  black 
soil,  fenced,  nearly  all  level.  Has  raised 
splendid  crops  of  barley;  located  first  foot- 
hills and  frostless  belt  of  Stanislaus  Co., 
part  in  Oakdale  Irrig.  Dist.,  fronts  county 
road.  1%  miles  from  railroad  depot;  good 
house,  well,  tank,  barns.  For  quick  sale, 
non-resident  owner  will  sell  as  a  whole 
at  $35.00  per  acre  or  half  at  $12.50  per 
acre.  Liberal  terms.  Box  36,  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press. 


SNAP  IN  ALFALFA  LAND 


{25  ACRE  WITH  WATER  RIGHT 

We  have  1200  acres  of  land  carrying 
wntc  light  which  we  are  going  to  sell 
in  the  next  thirty  days.  Some  as  low  as 
$25  an  acre.  You  can  buy  any  size  tract 
from  ten  acres  up.  Will  grow  good  al- 
falfa. Water  right  alone  worth  more 
than  price  of  land.  Level  and  inexpensive 
to  seed.    Good  grain  land. 

Best  irrigated  district  in  California. 
Never  been  a  shortage  of  water.  Grav- 
ity system. 

Vou  can  get  several  hundred  acres  in 
one  body.  So  cheap  you  can  afford  to 
buy  it  for  range.  So  good  it  will  pay  as 
blir  returns  as  high-priced  land. 

''lose  to  town,  schools,  railroad,  good 
roads. 

All  the  cows  you  want  furnished  on 
butter-fat  payments.     Free  pasture. 

Great  opportunity  for  joint  dairy  and 
young  stock  ranch. 

Oniv  one-ienth  cash  will  take  this  land. 
You  can  get  practically  your  own  terms 
on  the  balance.  It  is  a  snap.  Come  look 
it  over  and  make  an  offer.  It  is  all  going 
to  be  sold  in  the  next  thirty  days. 

Come  at  once,  or  write  to 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  CO., 
Los  Molinos,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


J.  E.  LAWRENCE.  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  4-hp.  Samson.  $100; 
4% -hp.  Olds,  $115:  6-hp.  Peerless.  $125;  8- 
hp  Samson,  $145;  10-hp.  Samson,  $170; 
20-hp.  Callahan.  $400;  25-hp.  Union,  $410. 
Information  cheerfully  furnished.  Write 
today.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisoo. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feljoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  sour  orange  seed. 
Order  now  while  we  have  plenty.  They 
will  be  higher  later  on.  We  also  have 
grafted  walnut  trees,  both  black  and  soft 
root.  Orange  County  Nursery,  6th  and 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.     Red  3891. 


"LIPPIA"— the  Drought-Resistant  rl'awn 
Plant — handsome  as  bluegrass  and  ten 
times  hardier — poor  soil,  hot  sun  no  draw- 
back— never  becomes  a  pest.  Write  for 
circular  to  JOHN  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal.  . 


FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  Is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  —  20,000  rooted  seedling 
olive  trees,  ready  to  be  set  in  the  nurs- 
ery. This  stock  will  be  large  enough  to 
bud  or  graft  this  fall.  G.  A.  Lathrop,  605 
Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 30,000  sweet  orange  seed- 
bed stock.  2  years  old;  some  large  enough 
to  bud  now;  run  from  Vg  to  '4  in  in  diam- 
eter; not  hurt  by  frost.  R.  TOON,  1337 
West  24th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Sweet  orange  seed-bed 
stock;  fine  two-year-old  trees  can  be  bud- 
ded soon;  not  hurt  by  frost.  R  TOON 
1337  W.  24th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa.  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor.  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postofflce. 


$1,000- 


Ranches 


Cost 


only  $14.14  cash 


and  $14.14  monthly, 


in   (he  beautiful 


Mt.  Diablo  country, 


just  back  of  the  Berkeley  hills, 


along  the  line  of  the 


new  Oakland-Antioch  Electric  Railway. 


Trains  begin  running  on  regular 
scnedule  Monday,   April  7. 


Buy  a  little  ranch. 


Your  rent  will  pay  for  it. 


Raise  your  own  vegetables. 


Raise  your  own  berries. 


Raise  your  own  fruits. 


Raise  your  own  nuts. 


Raise    vour  own  chickens. 


Keep  your  position  in  the  city  and 
live  in  this  country. 


Cut  your  living  expenses. 

Live  better;  live  happier. 

A  little  ranch  in  this  country  means  your 
independence. 


Your  market  is  a  million  people  living 
In  the  bay  cities  and  within  one  hour's 
ride  of  ojr  lands. 

Tf  vou  are  looking  for  a  good,  paying 
ranch  property,  or  if  you  are  looking 
for  an  ideal  place  to  live,  investigate  our 
lands. 

Information  gladly  furnished. 

u.  \.  lil  HfiFss  COMPANY, 
754  Mnrkot  Street. 
San  Frnnrisro. 


OAKLAND  OFFICE: 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cal. 
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Mortimer  Fleishacker.  The  deal  is 
thought  to  he  a  part  of  other  transactions 
in  which  a  total  of  more  than  90,000 
acres  of  land  is  involved. 

The  Santa  Paula  ranch  in  Kings  coun- 
ty may  be  made  into  a  great  stock  ranch, 
with  line  horses  and  mules  as  a  leading 
feature.  A  part  of  the  acreage  is  to  he 
put  out  to  alfalfa  and  grain. 

Mark  Bassett,  the  Poland-China  and 
Percheron  breeder  of  Hanford,  has  pur- 
chased  the  four-year-old   stallion  Ithos, 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Misison  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


one  of  the  finest  Percherons  ever  brought 
to  the  Coast.  He  was  a  prize-winner  at 
the  International  in  1912  in  the  strong- 
est ring  of  four-year-olds  ever  shown  in 
Chicago. 


Dairy  Happenings. 

J.  S.  Canham,  State  Dairy  Bureau  in- 
spector for  the  southern  San  Joaquin,  has 
had  a  number  of  West  Side  dairymen  con- 
victed for  various  violations  of  the  law 
recently.  The  reasons  for  conviction 
were  selling  the  milk  of  cows  too  recent- 
ly freshened  and  using  separators  without 
washing  same. 

The  Central  Creamery  Co.  started  pur- 
chasing cream  in  the  Riverdale  territory 
April  1.  The  cream  is  being  handled 
through  the  Lemoore,  Kings  county,  plant. 

It  is  stated  that  the  milk  of  sheep  on 
the  J.  H.  Glide  ranch,  near  Dixon,  is  be- 
ing shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  cheese- 
making. 

The  dairy  business  around  Gridley, 
Butte  county,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
monthly  payroll  to  dairymen  is  about 
$15,000. 

Two  live  stock  freaks  were  spoken  of 
last  week.  Now  there  is  a  report  of  a 
third,  a  pig  belonging  to  J.  M.  Setliff, 
Tulare,  which  has  five  toes  on  each  fore- 
leg. 

Raisin  Association  Arrives. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  and 
activities  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.,  the  great  growers'  organiza- 
tion formed  to  put  the  raisin  industry  on 
its  feet,  has  been  put  at  rest  with  the 
subscription  of  more  than  enough  funds 
than  were  required  to  make  the  subscrip- 
tions binding.  Many  of  the  subscriptions 
were  made  with  the  proviso  that  $750,000 
or  more  was  to  be  subscribed  by  April  1, 
1913,  and  the  operations  of  the  company 
were  conducted  with  a  large  amount  lack- 
ing from  this  sum.  At  a  mass-meeting  at 
Fresno  a  few  days  before  April  1,  enough 
to  make  more  than    $800,000   was  sub- 


scribed, and  the  company  can  now  pur- 
sue its  work  unhindered.  It  has  secured 
contracts  upon  70%  or  better  of  the  acre- 
age in  the  State  for  the  1913  crop,  and 
likewise  is  active  in  bidding  up  the  price 
on  the  holdover  crop  now  in  the  grow- 
ers' hands.  It  is  said  that  two  packing- 
houses owned  but  not  operated  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  may  be  purchased  by  the 
company,  payment  being  made  in  stock, 
which  will  enable  the  company  to  pack 
any  portion  of  the  raisins  owned  by  it 
that  seems  best.    The  prices  of  the  1912 


crop  of  raisins  seem  to  be  picking  up  re- 
cently, owing  partly  to  the  strength  of 
the  company,  a  number  of  sales  being 
made  at  2%  cents  and  the  market  being 
stronger  than  before.  One  company  is 
offering,  for  the  1913  crop,  4  cents  for 
Thompsons,  3  cents  for  Sultanas,  and  3 
cents  for  Muscats. 


E.  B.  Minton  is  to  put  out  20  acres  to 
Queen  olives  in  North  valley,  Fresno 
county.  This  is  a  big  planting  of  this 
variety  for  the  interior. 


Unless  your  farm  or  orchard  is 
equipped  with  Pomona  Gates  and 
Valves,  you  are  doing  more  work  and 
getting  less  results.  Pomona  Gates  and 
Valves  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
numerous  in  all  irrigation  districts. 
Why? 

New  Valve  Booklet 

FREE   TO   ALL  IRRIGATORS 


In  addition  to  listing  and  pricing  a 
complete  line  of  gates  and  valves  for 
cement  pipe  irrigation,  manufactured 
by  us,  it  also  contains  some  valuable 
information  on  water  and  irrigation 
subjects  in  general.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

Ask  for  Valve  Booklet  "P" 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA       -  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  POMONA  DEEP  WELL 
PUMP,  which  is  manufactured  com- 
plete in  our  shops  at  Pomona.  We  have 
a  48-page  illustrated  pump  catalogue 
that  we  will  send  free  upon  applica- 
tion to  interested  parties.  When  writ- 
ing ask  for  pump  catalogue  No.  52  "P" 


PLOW  YOUR  ORCHARD  DEEPER 
AND  CULTIVATE  IT  CHEAPER 


You  need  a  power  that  will  work  each  and  every  day  that  work 
is  necessary.  One  that  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
or  the  condition  of  the  ground. 


Round  wheel  engines  have  al- 
ways been  weak  in  the  point  of 
traction.  The  chief  objection  to  trac- 
tors has  been  that  the  wheels  would 
slip  and  stick  in  the  mud  and  lose 
traction  on  soft  soil. 

If  you  have  a  knowledge  of  trac- 
tors you  KNOW  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  how  many  tractor  manufac- 
turers have  made  an  earnest  attempt 
to  improve  this  greatest  of  all  weak- 
nesses? 


TURNS  IN  ITS 
OWN  LENGTH. 


Only  one  and  the  Caterpillar  is  the  result  of  that  successful  effort. 
Round  wheel  engine  manufacturers  today  base  their  claims  for 

superiority  on  a  new  type  of  carbu- 
retor, a  new  valve  in  the  motor  or  a 
new  frame  construction. 

All  tractors  nowadays  should 
have  a  good  motor  and  a  good  frame. 

If  they  haven't,  the  manufacturer 
is  careless  or  too  "economical." 

Good  motors  can  be  bought  by 
anyone  in  the  open  market. 

The  traction,  the  supreme  weak 
point  of  the  wheel  engine,  has  been 
overlooked  by  them. 


Baby   Caterpillar   working   in   orchard.     Turn*  in  its  own  length. 


WILL  NOT  BARK 
THE  TREES. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal 

Please  send  me  literature  describing  the 
Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  machine  in  operation. 


Name  . 
Address 


I  farm 


acres  of  land. 
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The  Home  Chcle. 


A  Widow's  Catch. 


When  the  busybodies  of  the  little  fish- 
ing clachan  of  Lochfruin  beheld  daft 
.Jamie  MePhail  sitting  below  the  stern 
of  the  time-and-tattered  herring  smack 
"Katie  of  Lochgoyle,"  and  noticed  that 
ho  was  busy  with  brush  and  paint-pot, 
■business  for  the  nonce  was  suspended  In 
consequence  and  house-pots  and  brushes 
forsaken  till  the  mystery  should  be 
solved. 

The  coterie  of  matrons  ensconsed  be- 
hind a  dry-stone  dyke  talked  long  and 
excitedly,  seeking  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  when  Jamie's  brush  at  last  pro- 
claimed in  strangling  fashion  to  the 
watching  populace  that  the  ancient  boat 
was  to  sail  under  the  license  number  of 
<G.  K.  4N31 — although  nobody  took  excep- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  the  fig- 
ure four  pointed  west  instead  of  east — 
light  dawned  upon  old  Bettey  Armour 
and  dhe  cried:  "Ou  ay,  wires!  The 
"weedy  Poole  has  no  forgotten.  That's 
her  man's  old  number  back  again  for 
shair.  Ye  mind  that  nicht  we  lifted  his 
corp  from  the  sands  o'  Doronckside,  the 
tailboard  o'  the  smack  cam'  ashore  wi' 
him — ay-ay — puir  man!  A  mind  well  the 
number  wis  4831 — an  ill-faured,  unlucky 
number  say  I.  They'll  no  sail  again  wi' 
it,  shairly!" 

But  next  morning  when  Jamie  was  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touches  with  yellow 
paint  and  the  "Weedy"  and  her  sonsie 
daughter  Meg  were  -seen  busy  mending 
the  old  nets  that  had  come  forth  from 
their  hiding  place  in  the  cow  byre,  the 
verdict  of  the  court  of  matrons  was  ren- 
dered in  Betty's  words:  "Ye'll  min'  me 
noo!  Weedy  Poole's  to  stairt  the  boat 
the  year  wi'  daft  Jamie  for  skipper. 
Megysty  me!  Sic  Havers!  The  body's 
clean  daft,  nae  doot.  The  number  4831 
maun  sink  them  sairtin." 

Little,  however,  did  the  wise  women  of 
Lochfruin  understand  the  thoughts  that 
stirred  the  bosoms  of  the  widow  and  her 
fluid  as  they  toiled  afresh  at  the  work 
laid  aside  years  ago  when  the  remorse- 
less tide  threw  Ben  Poole's  corpse  high 
up  upon  the  sands.  They  forgot  how 
long  it  lay  among  the  dank  seaweeds, 
where  the  sea-pinks  nodded  their  heads 
solemnly  in  rhythm  to  the  mournful 
■screaming  of  the  gulls,  until  daft  Jamie 
found  it.  They  knew  not  of  the  heart- 
sores  still  unhealed  that  were  rent  that 
<lay  when  Jamie  staggered  into  the  cot- 
tage with  his  ghastly  burden  and  ex- 
tlaimed:  "Janet  Poole,  a  hae  brocht  ye 
yer  mau!" 

Nor  did  they  know  of  the  stern  battle 
the  mother  and  daughter  had  fought  with 
the  world  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the 
village  and  send  the  many  bairns  well 
fed  and  clad  to  school.  They  took  it  for 
granted  that  her  "man"  had  left  "a  fell 
wheen  siller,"  but  even  Jamie,  who  never 
for  a  moment  forsook  the  family  that 
had  sheltered  iiim  in  brighter  days,  could 
have  told  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  had 
he  cared  to  do  so,  of  days  when  hunger's 
pangs  were  stayed  with  "dulse"  and  mus- 
■sels  from  the  rock-pools  of  the  bay:  of 
days — yes,  weeks  on  end — when  "saut  her- 
ein' "  h-id  "saut  herrin'  "  for  sauce,  and 
the  oatmeal,  even,  was  wellnigh  gone  in 
(lie  girnel. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment,  either,  that 
Meg's  "lad '  knew  of  these  things,  for 
such  things  are  sacred  to  the  proud  "puir 
folk"  of  Scotland;  and  when  on  every 
Saturday  night  for  seven  long  years  he 
had  entered  the  cottage  with  his  cus- 
tomary remark,  "It's  a  wee  wild  octsioV 
the  bar  the  nicht,"  or  "It's  to  be  saft 
the  morn,"  Meg  blushingly  set  forth  upon 
the  table  some  steaming  tid-bit  never 
tasted  by  the  family.    But  then  Donald 


Moir  was  not  just  "guid  in  the  uptak," 
though  as  honest  and  industrious  as  any 
young  fisher  lad  in  the  district;  and  may- 
be that  explains  why  no  ring  yet  showed 
on  Meg's  plump  finger — a  fact  that  an- 
noyed "Weedy"  Poole  sorely  and  led  Meg 
to  close  many  a  wordy  argument  with 
"Gie  him  time,  puir  fellow — gie  him 
time!" 

Often  before  Ben  Poole  was  drowned 
had  the  swain  seemed  close  upon  the 
question:  but,  a3  the  old  skipper  lent 
but  little  encouragement  to  the  suit,  more 
time  was  taken,  and  since  the  burial  day 
Donald  hung  back  and  went  on  as  be- 
fore, while  Meg  understood,  sighed,  hoped 
and  waited. 

The  bairns  were  growing  big  lads  ami 
lassies  now,  and  the  "wee  kale  yaird"  and 
"ae  coo"  no  longer  kept  pace  with  appe- 
tites lustily  nurtured  by  salt  sea  air  and 
sturdy  exercise.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  and  Meg  it  was  who  proposed  one 
night  that  the  old  Katie  of  Lochgoyle 
should  be  launched  once  more  and  the 
fishing  tried  in  some  way  or  another. 

Jamie  took  kindly  to  the  work,  and, 
with  the  strong  women's  assistance, 
shoved  the  old  boat  boldly  into  the  waters 
of  the  bay.  That  was  a  launch  to  be  re- 
membered, for  the  Katie  had  forgotten 
how  to  swim.  The  cool  waters  gushed 
joyously  into  her  sunburst  cracks  and 
she  settled  speedily  and  peacefully  to  the 
bottom,  Jamie  crying,  "Let  her  bide!" 
This  they  did,  for  Meg  advised,  "Gie  her 
time,  puir  thing,  and  the  water'll  swell 
her  tight  again!"  And  so  it  happened, 
for  one  flue  morning  the  gunwales  ap- 
peared above  the  surface,  and  Jamie 
stepped  aboard,  sinking  her  again,  then 
commenced  Jo  bail  out  the  loch  with 
might  and  main,  until  the  widow,  laugh- 
ing, cried,  "Come  oot  o'er,  ye  gomeral, 
and  gie  her  a  chance  to  float!" 

And  so  the  work  went  on;  and  at  last, 
with  several  coats  of  tar  between  her  and 
the  fishes,  the  Katie  swam  like  a  very 
dirty  duck  upon  the  bosom  of  the  loch, 
becking  and  bowing  to  the  ripples  just, 
as  though  her  number  were  not  G.  K. 
4831,  or  her  shape  a  travesty  upon  mod- 
ern smack  loveliness  of  line.  The  old 
patched  nets,  with  their  tarred  bladder- 
floats  and  corks,  were  piled  high  In  the 
stern.  The  mast  was  stepped  in  style 
and  the  lug-sail  set  without  sagging. 
Water-washed  whinstones  were  taken 
."board  as  ballast.  The  furnishings  of  the 
craft  were  complete,  and  Jamie,  in  oil- 
skins and  so'wester  stripped  from  the 
potato  patch  scarecrow,  sat  in  dignity 
with  the  tiller  In  his  hand  as  the  widow 
and  Meg  came  trampling  tidewards  over 
the  glistening  pebbles. 

A  proud  man  was  Jamie  that  day;  for 
it  had  not  entered  his  head  that  he  was 
not  Bkipper  of  the  Katie.  But  "pride  go- 
eth  before  a  fall,"  and  now  was  the  time 
of  his  dejection.  Majestically  the  widow 
Poole  waded  to  the  side  of  the  smack 
and  climbed  aboard,  Meg  following  with 
the  long  "sweeps"  over  her  shoulder  and 
a  creel  of  provisions  slung  on  her  back. 
"Hooray'"  cried  Jamie.  "Bonnie  Katie! 
G.  K.  4831!— Push  off.  Weedy!— Push!" 
But  here  his  enthusiasm  ended,  for  the 
widow  siezed  him  by  the  neck  and  cried, 
'Oot  ye  go,  Jamie!  Gang  hame  and  mind 
the  bairns."  And  Meg  had  to  help  in 
the  skipper's  ejection,  for  he  struggled 
and  bawled,  and  as  the  smack  got  under 
way  they  left  him  standing  up  to  his 
brmpits  in  water,  with  salt  tears  cours- 
ing down  his  cheeks  to  join  the  ocean, 
and  heard  him  cry  till  they  were  well- 
nigh  out  of  sight,  "Ye'll  droon,,  Weedy! 
Ye'll  droon!  Try  off  Drumskaulie  Point 
— Lots  o'  herrin'!" 

But  they  did  not  "droon,"  and  because 
they  feared  the  ridicule  of  the  fisher  folk 
in  the  herring  fleet,  which  was  even  then 
headed  due  south  for  the  favorite  fishing 
."rounds  of  Kirnbrodie  Bay,  they  set 
their  course  for  the  point  advised  by 


■  DEAVER, 
BOARD 


Nailing  Beaver  Board  to  the  trill 
and  ceiling-beams  of  a  new  room,  quickly 
and  without  lUter  or  cunjutivn. 


Same  room  finished  in  one  of  wavy 
beautl  fvl  design*  possible  teiJi  lit.  a  .  i.n 
J I      j  wads and ctiitnys. 


I 
I 

I 


Deaver  Doard 

takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster 
and  wall-paper  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  every  type  of  building, 
new  or  remodeled. 

It  costs  less;  is  more  quickly  and  easily  put  up;  is 
durable,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or  deteriorate  with  age;  it 
deadens  sound,  keeps  out  heat  and  cold,  retards  fire, 
and  withstands  strain  or  vibration. 

Made  entirely  of  selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thickness,  with 
handsome  pebbled  surface. 

We  furnish  all  convenient  sizes  for  every  pur- 
pose, with  full  directions  for  application.  Can 
also  supply  small  quantities  for  making  many 
useful  and  decorative  household  articles. 


APPLY  TO 


The  Lilley  &  Thurston  Co., 

RIALTO  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TEA  ■» 

Parcels  Post 

In  buying  direct  from  us  you  not 
only  save  the  middleman's  profit 
but  you  get  t tie  finest  quality 
tea  obtainable.  We  have  three 
brandies  at 

Colombo,  Ceylon;  Foo  Chow,  China; 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

Diilmrw  RIpnH  The  choicest  tea  tie- world  pro- 

iyaimu^  uicuu     duces.75c  per  pound,  postage  paid. 

T  rvnrlrkn  Rlonrl  A  delicious  tea.  second  only  to 

l^OUUUU  DICIIU       Dalmoy   Blend.   50c  per  pound, 
postage  paid. 

Ca  Ca  lV/fa      A  very  high  grade  Japan  Tea.  60c  per  pound, 
postage  paid. 

PACKED  ONLY  IN  ABSOLUTELY  AIR  TIGHT  TINS 

Send  all  orders  with  remittance  to  our  Distribut  ng  Depot  for  the 
United  States 

THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept  1, 

244  California  Street  San  Francisco 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS  AND  RAKES 


CHAIN  OR  GEAR  DRIVE 
4H-  5,  6,  and  7-ft.  Sizes. 
The    lightest    and    easiest  running 
mower  made. 

Better  now  than  ever. 


8,  9,  10.  and  12-ft.  sizes. 
Heavy  Mountain  Wheels. 
Double  Coll  Teeth. 

A  rake  with  more  improvements 
than  any  other. 


You  can  depend  on  us  for  repairs  when  you  need  them. 

SOLD  BY 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Jamie,  although  Meg  remarked,  "Farther 
aye  said  he  catched  naethin'  but  dog-fish 
there." 

Little  cared  they  for  the  jibes  and  jeers 
which  well  they  knew  the  old  wives 
ashore  were  sending  after  them  as  note 
was  taken  of  the  Katie's  erratic  course. 
Their  minds  were  set  on  victory,  and 
their  nostrils  drew  in  the  bracing  air, 
redolent  of  the  sweet  scents  of  the  bog- 
myrtle  and  the  heather  as  they  plied  will- 
ingly at  their  unwonted  task.  And  shall 
it  be  told,  that  as  the  anchor  found  the 
pebbles  on  the  bottom  off  Drumskaulie 
Point  Meg  knelt  upon  the  ballast  stones 
while  her  mother  raised  her  voice  in 
Ihe  still  air  of  the  gloaming  to  the  Father 
of  the  "faitherless  bairn,"  and  prayed 
that  He  might  direct  them  to  let  down 
their  net  upon  the  right  side  and  that 
it  might  be  filled  with  fishes. 

Through  the  long  night  they  toiled, 
and  many  were  the  alarms  that  met  them 
in  the  solemn  stillness,  but  their  net  at 
last  was  struck  by  a  shoal  of  herring 
and  work  commenced  in  earnest.  Soon 
a  glittering  mass  of  silvery-sided  fish 
shimmered  below  the  thwarts  in  the  moon- 
light; yet  still  were  there  more  to  take. 
Overboard  went  the  ballast  stones.  The 
mast  followed,  and  was  tied  behind  the 
stern.  The  net  was  stripped  again,  then 
left  anchored  to  its  buoys.  And  as  the 
dawn  of  morning  commenced  to  tings 
the  hills  with  softest  pink,  slowly  and 
carefully  rowed  the  tired  women  toward 
the  shore.  The  purple  lapping  waves  rip- 
pied  laughingly  against  the  bulging  sides 
of  the  ancient  Katie,  and  now  and  then 
splashed  overboard  among  the  leaping 
fish  that  filled  her  almost  to  the  gun- 
wale. But  the  women  rowed  on  undaunt- 
ed, and  the  sea  in  sympathy  stilled  its 
anger  that  at  its  slightest  ebullition 
would  have  swamped  the  boat.  And  so, 
quietly  and  cautiously,  they  made  their 
way  towards  the  clachan  pier,  where  al- 
ready they  beheld  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
arriving  ahead  of  them.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came,  and  now  Meg  cries 
"Yon's  Jamie!"  and  his  voice  reaches 
them  shouting,  "Gang  «low! — Gang  saft- 


ly! — Ye're  droonin' — nae  skipper — G.  K, 
4S31!"  And  need  we  descirbe  the  sur- 
prise of  Donald  Moir,  whose  hand  it  was 
that  first  caught  hold,  then  aided  a  hun- 
dred others  in  drawing  the  heavy-laden 
smack  up  to  the  pier? 

"G.  K.,  leds!"  yelled  Jamie.  "Fower 
thoosand  aight  hunner  and  thairty-wan 
crans  (barrels),  and  no  anither  man 
among  ye  has  a  herrin'!"  at  which  the 
old  wives  and  fishermen  cheered,  then 
speedily  beached  the  wondrous  catch. 

The  number  of  "crans"  was  very  much 
less  than  Jamie  in  his  ecstasy  claimed, 
but  realized  a  sum  which  would  do  much 
to  relieve  the  widow's  poverty,  and  luck 
was  yet  to  favor  her — but  shall  we  call 
it  luck? — for  next  evening  the  fishing 
fleet  stole  away  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual  and  steered  for  Drumskaulie  Point, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  widow;  but 
as  Jamie  pushed  the  doughty  Katie  out 
to  set  he  shouted,  "Mind  what  a  tell 
ye! — Mind  noo! — Try  Kirnbrodie  Bay!" 
\nd  so  they  did,  and  once  more  came 
the  old  Katie  home  in  the  morning  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  herring  that  had 
returned  to  their  wonted  feeding  place. 

This  was  a  victory  indeed,  and  Don- 
ald puzzled  over  it  all  day  among  the 
hills  behind  the  clachan.  Then  he  donned 
his  Sabbath  clothes,  hesitatingly  ascended 
the  little  pathway  to  the  widow's  cot- 
tage, entered  the  door  and  remarked: 

"It's  liraw  and  calm  ootside  the  bar, 
Meg;  and— and — Meg — will — ye — be  ma 
skipper?" 

The  bells  pealing  from  the  steeple  of 
the  clachan  kirk  a  week  later  sang  to 
the  world  that  Meg's  fishing  days  had 
ended  happily. — Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


Strength. 


Visitor — I  wonder  where  that  horrid 
odor  conies  from.  It  can't  be  the  stock- 
yards, because  the  wind  isn't  blowing 
from  that  direction. 

Native — That  wouldn't  make  any  dif- 
ference, mister;  when  that  smell  starts 
on  its  travels  there's  no  wind  that  can 
stop  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Elated. 


"Evidently  the  market  has  been  going 
your  way." 

"No;  I  never  speculate." 

"What  is  it,  then?  You  seem  to  be 
particularly  cheerful." 

"My  wife  has  just  consented  to  burn 


the  letters  I  wrote  her  before  we  wei 
married." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"Why  do  you  want  a  new  trial?" 

"On  the  ground  of  newly  discovered 
evidence,  your  honor.  My  client  dug  up 
four  hundred  dollars  that  I  didn't  know 
he  had." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Insure  the  Right  Amount  of  Water 


GROWING  crops  by  irrigation  is  a  success  or 
failure  according  to  your  ability  to  get  the  correct 
amount  of  water  on  the  ground  at  the  right  time. 
One  sure  way  to  provide  the  right  amount  of  water  at  the  right  time, 
is  to  install  an  independent  irrigating  plant  run  by  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

An  I  H  C  engine  will  also  furnish  power  to  run  a  feed  grinder,  cream 
separator,  or  any  other  farm  machine. 

I  H  C  general  purpose  engines  are  built  in  every  approved  style  — 
vertical,  horizontal,  portable,  skidded,  and  stationary,  air-cooled  and 
water-cooled;  in  all  sizes  from  1  to  SO-horse  power.    They  are  equipped 
to  run  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol,  enabling  you  to 
use  the  fuel  which  is  cheapest  or  most  convenient.    Tractors  are  made 
in  12,  15,  20,  25,  30,  45,  and  60-horse  power  sizes,  suitable  for  use  on 
large  farms  or  small. 
There  is  an  I  H  C  local  dealer  near  you  who  carries  these  engines  in 
stock  or  can  get  one  for  you.    Also,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
provide  any  necessary  repair  parts  prom  ptly.  Get  catalogues  and 
full  information  from  him,  or,  write  the.  nearest  branch  house, 
WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES 
Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  (,  USA 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  color  cards. 
He  sells  Old  Mission  Paints.  If 
he  can't  supply  you,  write  us,  men- 
tioning his  name,  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  2,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  remains  inactive,  trading 
being  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing  nature. 
Supplies  are  ample,  but  prices  are  firm- 
ly maintained  on  about  the  former  basis, 
in  sympathy  with  conditions  in  the  north. 

California  Club   |1.57 %@  1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  "@1.70 

Northern  Red   1.57 Vj@  1.72 '/2 

BARLEY. 

Choice  feed  is  a  little  higher  than  last 
week,  though  the  market  is  rather  quiet, 
with  buyers  disposed  to  await  further 
rains.  Holders,  however,  are  quite  firm 
in  their  views  at  present. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Both  red  and  white  feed  grades  show 
a  wider  range,  the  former  being  easier 
and  the  latter  higher.  The  only  demand 
of  any  consequence  is  for  white. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Prices  on  Eastern  grades  have  been 
marked  up  a  little,  in  response  to  East- 
ern quotations  just  received,  but  there  is 
little  movement  here.  First-class  Cali- 
fornia corn  might  bring  an  advance,  but 
there  is  very  little  coming  in.  Kaffir  and 
Egyptian  are  unchanged. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow    1.45  #1.55 

Eastern  White    1.45  @1.55 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Prices  are  quoted  a  little  lower,  but 
there  is  hardly  enough  trading  to  estab 
lish  definite  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.65  @4.75 

Large  Whites    4.35  @4.40 

Limas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa    15    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary   6    @  6>/jC 

Hemp    3c 

Mine    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  continue  at  the  same  level  as 
for  some  time  past,  the  movement  being 
about  as  usual  at  this  season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  week's  arrivals  have  been  even 
smaller  than  for  the  week  previous,  and 
while  this  market  remains  very  quiet, 
with  small  consuming  requirements,  the 
limited  receipts  have  caused  a  firmer  feel- 
ing in  prices.  Strictly  first-class  wheat 
and  oat  hay,  and  the  best  offerings  of 
alfalfa  and  stock  hay,  are  quotably  higher. 
Users  of  hay  are  buying  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  saving  feed  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Dealers,  however,  look  for  larger 
offerings  and  a  return  to  the  old  prices 
in  the  n^ar  future.  Crop  conditions  are 
said  to  vary  greatly  in  different  districts, 
being  very  poor  in  some  places,  but  sat- 
isfactory in  others. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@21.50 

do  No.  2   15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wi'd  Oats    12.00@16.50 


Alfalfa   :   10.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  and  oats  and  cracked 
corn  are  quoted  a  little  higher,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  grain  market,  but  bran, 
shorts  and  middlings  are  again  lower, 
with  ample  supplies  and  no  very  urgent 
demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    23.50@24.50 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Crocked  Corn    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats   34.00@35.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  onion  market  is  in  very  poor 
shape,  both  local  and  Oregon  stock  being 
quoted  a  little  lower.  Some  Australian 
onions  have  come  in,  and  are  held  much 
higher  than  local  offerings.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  garden  truck  is  the  heavy 
increase  in  asparagus  arrivals,  which  for 
a  time  were  comparatively  light.  Tues- 
day's arrivals  in  the  bay  cities  amounted 
to  about  10,000  boxes,  said  to  be  the 
largest  day's  shipments  in  some  years. 
This  has  naturally  broken  the  price,  and 
from  now  on  low  values  are  expected. 
The  canneries  are  now  starting  up,  and 
are  expected  to  prevent  any  very  heavy 
surplus,  but  their  buying  is  not  likely 
to  bring  prices  up  appreciably.  The  out- 
put of  rhubarb  is  below  normal  for  this 
season,  and  values  have  been  marked  up 
again,  while  green  peas  are  steadily 
maintained,  any  surplus  lots  being  taken 
for  shipment.  Tomatoes  are  scarce,  a 
few  from  Florida  bringing  extreme 
prices.  Celery  is  very  plentiful  and 
lower,  while  southern  lettuce  is  a  little 
higher  at  the  inside  figure. 
Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl .. .       50@  60c 

Oregon,  per  lb   65  @  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1Vj@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   $5.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.25@  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65@  75c 

Celery,  crate    50c@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  box    1.25@  1.65 

Mushrooms,  lb   15@  25c 

Artichokes,  doz   30@  75c 

Sprouts,  lb   6@  7c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  30c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00@  1.25 

Green  Peas,  lb   7@  9c 

A:paragus,  box    75c@  1.25 

POTATOES. 
This  market  continues  weak  and  dull, 
with  some  stock  from  the  southern  coast 
district  offered  at  lower  prices.  New  po- 
tatoes find  a  very  fair  demand,  but  are 
somewhat  lower  on  increasing  arrivals. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl   75c@$1.10 

Oregon,  ctl   50@  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.25@  2.50 

New  Potatoes,  lb   4@  5M..C 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Everything  in  the  poultry  line  Is  still 
very  firm.  Some  stock  is  arriving  from 
the  East,  but  not  much,  and  this  con- 
sists mostly  of  hens. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  taken  a  little  drop  this 
week,  as  arrivals  have  been  larger  than 
for  some  time  past,  with  indications  of 
further  increase,  while  the  shipping 
movement,  which  has  held  up  the  mar- 
ket before,  has  dropped  off.  Local  trade, 
however,  is  active,  and  values  are  firm  at 
the  present  level. 

Thu.    Kri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...36     36}/.  36>/>  37     34y.  34i/. 

Firsts   35     35     35     36%  34  34 

EGGS. 

With  rather  light  arrivals  the  first  of 
the  week,  prices  have  gone  up  a  cent 
and  are  fairly  firm  as  quoted,  as  storage 


The  Highways  belong 
,  pyw.See  that  they 
*l/^are  kept  in  good  repair 

IT  is  your  money  that  builds  the  public 
roads.  Your  labor  pays  the  taxes  to 
keep  them  up.  If  these  taxes  are 
spent  wisely,  they  are  your  best  invest- 
ments. If  they  are  spent  foolishly,  your 
money  is  wasted. 

It  is  your  right  and  your  duty  to  co- 
operate with  the  public  officials  in  this 
matter  of  road  improvements.  Perma- 
nent installations  are  the  only  true  econ- 
omy, but  every  construction  should  be  suitable  to  the 
conditions.    Bridges  and  culverts  of  masonry  are  sure  to  fail, 
unless  the  foundations  are  absolutely  rigid  and  permanent;  while 
corrugated  steel  is  quickly  destroyed  by  corrosion. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


Guaranteed 


CULVERTS  "mPure 


can  be  installed  at  moderate  cost;  and  they  will  take  care  of  all  the  rain>- 
fall  and  all  the  watercourses. 

Unlike  steel,  American  Ingot  Iron  i3  of  immensely  long  life. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  metal  which  are  the  cause  of  corrosion,  have 
been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  result  is  the  nearest 
to  a  rust-proof  iron  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. For  this  reason,  it  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  by 
the  great  railway  companies  and  by  advanced  road-builders  everywhere. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  road  supervisor,  and  we  will  mail  to 
you,  every  month  for  a  year  FREE,  The  Highway  Magazine,  a  live  publication 
devoted  to  Good  Roads.    Write  today, 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 


542  Walnut  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IRRIGATING  PLANTS 


AND  WATER 
SUPPLY  OUTFITS 


SIMPLE  oil,  BNGIHBS 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by 
an  inexperienced  person  on  kero- 
sene or  distillate,  not  consuming  ?i 
pint  per  h.  p.  hour. 

This  is  the  Engine  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  you  can  buy  it  by 
paying  part  cash  and  the  remainder 
in  payments  to  suit. 

"   WRITK  FOR  C 

COMMERCIAL 

481-497  FIFTH  STHEBT 


for 


STAUKKTT  I'IMI'S 

deep   -veils  up  to  1,000  ft.  lift. 


Also  small  pumps  for  domestic  pur- 
poses replacing  windmills.  Starrett 
Pumps  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion 'or  many  years.  They  excel  In 
efficiency  and  durability. 

VTALOGUES  

IRON  WORKS 

g  w  I  It  \\»  isi  <>.  CAlu 


e$2 


Pan  Molro  Rid  Mnnpv  Wllh  ■  we"  machine  thai  makes  irrigatii 
V/dll  rldKt  Dig  I'lUUcy  we||sfasland  al  a|owcost  Demand  fo 
ch  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  [his  territory  is  the 


IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

ores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.    If  rock  is  struck  it  drills  I 
thru  that.    Forces  casings  perperfectly.   One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.    You  | 
make  $1  an  hour  lor  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT proposition. 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO..  Bo*  412  CLAR1NDA.  IOWA. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


operators  seem  willing  to  buy  at  these 
figures.  The  general  movement  continues 
active,  with  large  arrivals  the  rule. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras   ...IS     38     18     19     19  19 

Firsts   H%  17%  17%  18     18  IS 

Selected 

Pullets...  16     16     16     17     17  17 
CHEESE. 

Offerings  continue  to  increase,  and 
prices  are  lower.  Flats  are  only  steady 
at  the  decline,  while  Y.  A.*s  continue 
weak. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  11)  14  c 

Firsts   lS'/L-c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@16c 

Deciduoui  FruiU. 

So  far  this  week  local  trading  in  ap- 


ples has  been  light,  though  the  demand 
is  improving  a  little  now  and  the  remain- 
ing local  stock  consists  mainly  of  New- 
towns.  These  find  strong  competition 
from  northern  red  varieties,  of"  which  a 
good  many  are  coming  in,  selling  at  lower 
prices  than  before. 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   65e@$1.00 

Bellelleur    65@  90c 

Newtown  Pippins,  8%  to  4- 

tier    75c@  1.35 

Common    40@  60c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  situation  shows  little  change  since 
last  week,  but  the  market  is  gradually 
working  into  better  shape.  There  is  no 
very  active  demand,  but  Eastern  buyers 
are  showing  a  little  more  interest.  The 
principal  feature  at  present  is  the  crop 
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outlook.  Packers  do  not  anticipate  any 
change  in  spot  prices  unless  there  is  a 
bad  frost,  but  the  rather  uncertain  pros- 
pect causes  a  little  firmer  feeling  every- 
where. Frost  damage  so  far  has  been 
small,  but  some  districts  still  need  rain, 
and  holders  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell  until 
conditions  are  better  known,  while  pack- 
ers are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  weather 
developments.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"Locally  the  market  for  California 
prunes  present  no  new  features.  The 
demand  is  on  the  hand-to-mouth  order 
and  is  chiefly  for  40s,  which,  as  has  been 
previously  pointed  out,  are  scarce  in  all 
positions  and  held  at  a  stiff  premium. 

"The  raisin  market  on  the  spot  shows 
no  improvement,  though  there  is  a  better 
undertone,  due  to  the  improvement  in 
sweatbox  conditions  on  the  Coast  based 
on  the  action  of  the  Associated  Raisin 
Co.  in  buying  up  growers'  present  hold- 
ings at  half  a  cent  above  the  best  price 
the  commercial  packers  had  been  bidding. 
There  is  a  limited  demand  for  spot 
peaches  and  apricots  in  lots  as  needed 
for  current  use." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2i4@  4  c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3%@  4%c 

Pear-.    4    @  7  r 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    21/.  @  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3Vjf 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auctions  report  higher 
prices  for  oranges  and  lemons  on  good 
stock.  Owing  to  small  shipments  of  lem- 
ons, the  Italian  stock  has  the  run  of  the 
markets.  Good  navels  are  reported  as 
bringing  better  than  $5  per  box,  and  lem- 
ons up  to  $6.50.  Shipments  from  south- 
ern California  last  week  were  370  cars  of 
oranges  and  51  cars  of  lemons.  North 
of  Tehachapi  has  sent  so  far  for  the  sea- 
son 2.33G  cars  of  citrus  fruit. 

As  oranges  that  were  frosted  are  now 
pretty  well  out.  of  the  way,  the  packing- 
houses are  sending  out  good  fruit  and 
are  active  in  most  districts.  What  the 
Valencia  crop  will  amount  to  is  a  ques- 
tion, some  growers  reporting  their  trees 
as  being  well  loaded,  while  others  re- 
port a  very  small  crop. 

The  San  Francisco  demand  in  this  line 
is  fair,  though  the  movement  fluctuates 
considerably  from  day  to  day.  Oranges 
remain  firm,  and  lemons  and  grapefruit 
are  very  scarce,  resulting  in  a  further  ad- 
vance. Limes  are  still  offered  at  the  for- 
mer high  prices. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.00@  4.00 

Frosted    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless   •  2.00(a)  5.00 

Lemons:    Fancv    <5.50@>  7.50 

Choice    5.50@  6.00 

Lemonettes    5.00(g)  6.00 

Limes    8.00@  8.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17M>c 

I  X  L    16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes    12M>c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V2c 

No.  2   ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Fancy  grades  continue  to  find  a  ready 
demand  in  this  market,  and  supplies  are 
kept  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  as  little  is 

offered  for  shipment  from  other  points. 

Comb,  white   15  @16  c 

Amber   11  @12  c 

Dark                                        9  @10  c 

Extracted,  white                        8  @10  c 

Amber   6V2(5>  7  c 

Off  Grades                            5  <g>  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   32  @33  3 

Dark   26  @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  not  much  activity  in  this 
vicinity  at  present,  as  very  little  of  the 
old  crop  remains,  and  future  values  have 
not  been  established. 

1912  crop   12y2@21c 


^bSAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

M^BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Live  Stock. 

The  most  interesting  development  of 
late  was  the  arrival  of  a  large  consign- 
ment of  dressed  meat  from  Australia,  with 
the  announcement  that  it  would  be  sold 
at  low  prices.  This  has  so  far  had  no 
effect  on  the  local  market.  The  only 
changes  in  quotations  are  a  y±c  drop  in 
live  wethers. 

Steers:   No.  1    7%@  7V»c 

No.  2    6»/2@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6'/4@  6y2c 

No.  2    51/2  @  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4V2c 

Calves:  Light   1V>@  8  c 

Medium    7    @  7y2c 

Heavy    5y2@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   SVi  8V>c 

150  to  250  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8Vi@  81/0C 

Prime  Wethers    5%@  6  c 

Ewes    5    @  5V4c 

Lambs:  Suckling    7 >/•><§>  8  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    liy>@12  c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    ©)11  C 

Small    12    @13  c 

Yearlings    12  @12y>c 

Mutton:  Wethers    liy2@12  c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Suckling  Lambs   15    @16  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y2@13  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  have  not  been  made  yet  on  any 
of  the  spring  clip  but  southern  mountain, 
but  buyers  are  taking  some  interest  in 
other  clips  and  purchases  will  probably 
be  made  soon.  The  market,  however,  is 
quiet. 

Spring  clip: 
Southern  mountain,  free...  9    @12  c 
HIDES. 

Th?  hide  market  shows  a  little  more 
firmness  all  1  round,  but  sheepskins  are 
very  weak  and  dull,  in  sympathy  with 
the  wool  market. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13V2c 

Kip    14  @15y2c 

Veal    17  @18yc 

Calf    17  @18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

Most  of  the  stock  offered  at  recent  auc- 
tions has  been  unbroken,  and  while  the 
sales  were  well  attended,  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptionally good  horses  brought  out  much 
response.  Values  realized  were  not  as 
good  as  in  the  previous  sale,  and  hardly 
up  to  the  usual  quotations.  Much  better 
figures  are  expected,  however,  on  this 
week's  offerings,  which  include  a  fine  lot. 
of  heavy  drafters  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350....  180@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100®  125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@2S0 

900  lbs   750125 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125ffx)17i 

ft  A  If  A  Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
UN  V  V  Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
fill  lilln  the  world  published  just  for 
LIU  I  U  vou.  Rend  today  to  E.  B.  Barley 
Fdltor   BT«t»r  r<«i 


THE 

Kuhn  Cali- 
fornia Project 


NO  SECOND  PAYMENT 

FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


IVhere  Frost  Never  Touches  The  Fruit' 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley  19  truly 
a  land  of  plenty.    It  produces  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruits,  field  crops  of  every  des- 
cription, and   hogs,   sheep,  chickens  and 
cattle  thrive  and  multiply. 

Everything  Needed  Is  Here 

Towns,   schools,  churches,  fine  roads, 
excellent     transportation  facilities, 
big   market,    fine   climate;  an 
unlimited   water  supply  is 
guaranteed. 
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Name  

Address 
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Mail  Us  '  :k  V'' 

This  Coupon  Today  ^■JflJiafc 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  this 
proposition  we  will  send  you  full  in. 
formation  upon  receipt  of  this  coupon. 
We  will  tell  you  what  this  wonderful  soil 
is  producing  today.     We  will  show  you 
what   others   are   doing  on  it. 

OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

will  suit  the  smallest  income  and  the  price  of  the 
land  is  very  low.    Mail  us  this  coupon  NOW 
while  it  is  before  you. 


Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 
412  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


WE  GIVE  YOU  TEN 
YEARS  TO  PAY  FOR  IAN  D 


Alfalfa 

Land 

Potato 

Land 

Bean 

Land 

Asparagus 

Land 

Hop 

Land 

Fruit 

Land 

Garden  Truck  Land 

THAT'S 


River  Sediment  Land 

THAT'S 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  IN 
RIVERGARDEN  FARMS 

on  the  Sacramento  River  above 
Woodland.  Sold  on  easy  terms  to 
farmers.  Write  for  the  full  story 
of  this  land,  where  there  is  not  a 
foot  of  waste — every  inch  is  good 
land  to  farm. 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 

Dept.  I.,  23  Montgomery  St., 

Snn  Francisco.  4 


Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  3 

1661  Mission  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Has  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Eitra  large  rope  sheaves, 
mmn  Mtsi  mi  vutem  nil  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  -Buy  from  as.  We  build  these  ap-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  yon  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
BEIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  MAIFRS-,  PORTLAND,  0KEQ0N 
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Jb/m  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  tiie  Beater  on  Hie  Axle 

The  Simplest  Spreader  Made  . 

No  Clutches    No  Chains 

No  Adjustments  /ggffiffiggjjgj 


1 


'asytoLaidEmDr^93 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Beater  on  Axle 


Tip  to  this  time  every  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
same  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
fifferent.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
stresses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
x  ady  for  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 

All  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
axle.  There 
I  are  no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
sets  of  gears 
to  get  out  of  order.  All  strains  and 
stresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft— Few  Part* 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  sets 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
in  the  front  wheels 
Roller  Bearing  two  on  the  main 

axle  and  beater.  They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  are  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


Out  of  Gear 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  with. 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  spread- 
e r  at  all 
times.Each  i 
forkful  is 
placed  ex- 
actly where 
it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

No  Adjustments 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust* 
ments  are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
madc.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  the  machine 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a 
stop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  dutch 
used. 

Positive  Non-Racing  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  spread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  f  mm  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 
Hlodern  Railway  Bridge 

Both  the  side  sills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  i  nside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  large* 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  these! 
crosssills  can  be  kept' 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 


Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

High  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 
—Water  sealed  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily  accessible — No  interference 
With  suction  or  discharge  flanges 
when  opening  up  pump. 

They  have  several  special  features 
which  frill  appeal  to  pump  users. 


WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles  i  212  North  I.os  Angeles  St. 


Works:  West  Berkeley,  California. 


New  1913 
Model 


$495 


Delivered  in 
San  Francisco 


METZ  "SPECIAL" 

A  four  cylinder  3%"x  4".  22y2  h.p.^  fully  guaranteed  1100-lb.  Road- 
ster, center  control,  five  speeds  forward,  one  reverse — actually  the 
most  notable  achievement  in  the  colossal  automobile  industry  of 
today. 

BECAUSE 

1.  It  will  dtaii  without  effort  a  long  20'/,  grade  at  12  to  in  miles  per  hour 
from  ii  NlnnriiiiK  start,  and  will  hold  a  level  road  at  50  miles  per  hour. 

2.  It  Is  Ike  safest  car  to  operate,  it  being  possible  in  an  emergency  to 
throw  in  tile  reverse  while  rapidly  descending  the  steepest  grades,  without  the 
least  Injury  to  the  car,  and  also  possible  to  stop  the  car  while  either  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  steepest  grades,  with  both  engine  and  brakes  out  of 
commission:  in  other  words,  should  both  engine  and  brakes  suddenly  become 
useless  at  the  same  moment  the  car  would  still  be  under  easy  control. 

■3.  It  is  the  must  simply  constructed  car  manufactured  to  date,  having  no 
coils,  no  battery,  no  spark  advance,  no  universal  joints,  no  fan,  and  no  trans- 
mission gears,  thus  sidestepping  a  long  train  of  troubles  inherent  to  nearly  all 
other  makes  of  ears. 

4.  It  Ims  a  ileiiil  rear  axle,  the  wheels  turning  on  it  as  in  an  ordinary 
wagon,  and  the  power  Is  transmitted  by  two  noiseless  chains  to  the  wheels,  as 
it  should  be,  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency. 

5.  It  is  remarkably  accessible  as  regards  all  essential  parts,  and  is  there- 
fore particularly  suited  to  the  man  desirous  of  making  his  own  repairs,  which 
may  be  done  with  hand  tools  without  recourse  to  any  shop.  Replacement  parts 
are  unusually  inexpensive  and  may  be  put  in  place  by  anyone  of  plain  ability, 
and  if  the  owner  does  not  wish  to  do  the  work  himself  he  can  easily  form  a 
reliable  estimate  of  what  the  work  should  cost. 

6.  It  Is  nn  economical  car  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word:  20  to  35  miles 
to  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  100  miles  to  one  pint  of  oil.  No  transmission 
grease.    Tires  cost  $12.50  each  and  last  from  6000  to  10.000  miles. 

7.  It  is  easy  rid  inn  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  having  four  full  elliptic 
springs  that  will  permit  you  to  take  long  drives  over  rough  roads  with  an 
ease  truly  surprising  for  a  small  car. 

8.  It  has  pretty  lines  and  is  comfortable,  but  there  Is  no  needless  display 
of  luxury  in  upholstery — the  money  having  been  spent  in  the  engine,  frame, 
magneto,  wheels  and  other  essential  parts  of  the  car. 

9.  It  Is  a  cur  that  as  far  a's  "getting  you  there"  rapidly  and  safely  Is  just 
as  much  in  the  big  car  class  as  any  $5000  automobile.  It  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  quickly  and  comfortably  transporting  from  one  to  three  people  at  a  low 
initial  outlay  and  nominal  cost  of  up-keep  and  operation. 

10.  If  you  have  use  for  a  powerful,  fast,  economical,  easy  riding  runabout 
that  will  take  the  place  of  a  horse  and  buggy  with  infinitely  greater  satis- 
faction, you  take  no  chances  in  purchasing  a  Metz  "SPECIAL.,"  even  without 
having  seen  or  tried  one,  for  it  will  surpass  your  expectations. 

Catalog  and  demonstration  on  request. 

LOUIS  eJ.  BORIE 

Sole  Agent  lor  Central  and  Northern  California 
1255  Van  Ness  Ave.  San  Francisco 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IKVIN  CO.,  Sth  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  drlren. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  •peratlsg 
costs  worked  oat  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvUle,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Community  Breeding  May  Check 

Diseases. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS.] 

AVhile  being  shown  a  large  herd  of  pure-bred  cows,  about  a  year  ago 
a  breeder  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  contagious 
abortion  was  one  of  the 
must  serious  diseases  con- 
fronting the  dairymen  of 
California  today.  Since 
that  time  the  entire  herd 
has  been  disposed  of,  and 
we  have  often  wondered 
if  it  was  possible  that 
abortion  was  the  cause  of 
selling  them, 

Some  authorities  claim 
that  abortion  ranks  in  as 
serious  a  class  as  tuber- 
culosis. At  any  rate,  it  is 
bad  enough  to  receive  a 
ureal  deal  more  attention 
than  is  commonly  given  it. 
Everyone  eonversanl  with 
j he  subject  admits  1  hat  il 
is  growing  every  year  in 
this  State,  and  a  good 
many  are  wondering  why. 

In  talking  with  a  dairv- 
man  who  has  given  the 
subject  consider  a  b  1  e 
thought.'  he  gave  his  be- 
lief for  the  rapid  inroads 
it  has  made  in  recent 
years,  as  follows: 

As  almost  everyone 
knows,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  dairy 
industry  the  past  few 
years,  with  the  result  thai 
cows  of  all  kinds,  good 
or  bad,  changed  hands 
very  rapidly.  If  a  man 
bought,  say,  30  head  of 
COWS,  he  would  perhaps 
get  one  or  more  aborting 
ones  in  the  herd.  A  good 
main  who  did  not  keep 
accurate  dates  of  the  bulls 
service  \apon  the  cows  did 
not  know  whether  their 
cows  dropped  their  calves 
on  time  or  not. 

In  this  way  perhaps  a  good  many  in  his  herd  would  become  afflicted, 
and  when  finally  he  did  begin  to  take  notice  it  would  be  too  late  to 
guard  against  it,  so  there  would  be  but  two  courses  left  open  to  him: 
either  sell  to  the  butcher  for  beef  at  from  $35  to  $45,  or  else  dispose 
of  them  to  some  other  unsuspecting  dairyman  for  from  $65  upward. 

Now,  almost  everyone  is  in  the  dairy  business  for  the  money,  pri- 
marily, and  if  it  comes  to  the  point  of  losing  from  $25  to  $50  by  sell- 
ing to  the  butcher,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  hold  a  public  auc- 


Holsteins  on  a  Sacramento  Valley  Pasture. 


Prize  Hereford's  and  Students,  University  of  Nevada. 


tion  sale  and  dispose  of  the  undesirable  ones  along  with  a  few  good 
ones  to  sweeten  up  the  sale?  At  this  auction  sale  there  are  dairymen 
from  all  over  the  district,  and  perhaps  from  some  other  district,  who 
want  to  increase  their  herds,  others  who  want  to  get  a  start,  etc. 
They  purchase  what  looks  to  be  a  good  animal,  or  perhaps  several, 
and  take  them  home,  to  still  further  spread  the  disease  in  their  own 
herds;  for  there  is  no  way  el'  choosing  between  the  good  and  the  bad 

This  practice  has  contin- 
ued until  a  great  many 
will  not  invest  at  these 
auctions  unless  they  are 
absolutely  sure  that  good, 
legitimate  reasons  exist 
for  the  sale. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  few  years  ago :  if  a 
dairyman  had  an  aborting 
cow,  he  was  usually  com- 
pelled to  sell  her  to  the 
butcher,  as  the  demand 
was  not  nearly  so  great. 

Whether  the  above 
statement  is  the  real 
cause  or  not,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  the  main  source 
of  worry  now  is  how  to 
control  it,  or  rather  keep 
it  out  of  the  herds. 

As  medical  science  has" 
no  positive  cure  for  abor- 
tion, the  only  method  of 
total  eradication  would  be 
to  sell  to  the  butcher,  but 
here  the  financial  ques- 
tion enters  again  and  puts 
its  foot  down. 

In  discussing  the  com- 
munity breeding  question 
with  a  small  dairyman 
who  runs  his  dairy  in  con- 


Bunch  of  Angus  at  University  of  Nevada 


ally. 


nection  with  an  orchard, 
the  question  of  abortion 
arose  as  an  objection  to 
that  plan,  and  we  give  an 
outline  of  his  plans  below 
which,  although  perhaps 
weak  in  some  places,  has 
enough  good  points  to 
warrant  further  investiga- 
tion. 

The  plan  is  for  a  num- 
ber of  small  dairymen  who 
do  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  cows  to  war- 
rant, the  purchase  of  a 
high-priced  bull  individu- 
to  subscribe  for  stock  and  buy  a  first-class  bull.    So  far  the  com- 


munity breeding  plan  is  carried  out,  but  from  this  on  changes  would 
be  incorporated  to  insure  everyone  a  square  deal. 

When  a  man  bought  stock  in  the  company  he  would  be  required 
to  sign  a  guarantee  that  his  herd  was  free  from  abortion,  and  that 
any  cow  bought  from  the  outside,  after  joining  would  not  be  bred  to 
the  bull  until  she  had  dropped  one  calf  and  proved  she  was  all  right. 
{Continued  on  Page  455.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Hureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Apr.  8,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.66 

35.19 

39.85 

60 

38 

Pad  BlutT 

.76 

16.30 

21.96 

72 

40 

Sacramento  

.46 

7.30 

17.55 

70 

40 

San  Francisco  .. 

.58 

11.30 

20.08 

62 

46 

San  Jose  

.20 

5.40 

15.08 

72 

84 

T 

4.85 

8.41 

78 

40 

Independence... 

.00 

3  83 

8.33 

70 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

7.20 

18.33 

68 

38 

.00 

12.44 

14.31 

76 

46 

San  Diego  

.04 

5.75 

9.02 

68 

46 

The  Week. 


Rolling  clouds  in  the  sky,  rattling  showers  on 
the  land  and  floods  of  warm  sunshine  over  all — 
these  are  the  weather  for  the  week,  and  vegeta- 
tion likes  them  all.  A  rush  toward  lushncss  has 
been  made  everywhere  and  field  flowers  of  plain 
and  foothill  slope  betoken  by  their  exuberance 
the  gladness  of  the  people  that  late  rains,  which 
have  traditional  fame  for  making  crops,  are  so 
widespread  and  frequent  this  year.  As  compared 
with  the  normal  in  the  table  above,  this  season's 
rains  arc  on  the  whole,  scant:  but,  as  compared 
with  last  year's  precipitation,  they  are  generous 
in  most  places,  and  their  lateness  heightens 
their  efficiency.  Why  they  are  thus  and  so.  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture  and  speculation.  It  is 
comforting  to  think  that  such  inquiries  are  no 
longer  considered  impious  even  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  keep  closest  watch  upon  God's  in- 
terests on  earth.  It  may  be  even  argued  now. 
without  danger  of  losing  one's  heavenly  heritage, 
that  the  good  Lord  has  given  us  weather  to  un- 
derstand and  account  for  if  we  can,  and  that  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  it  does  not  commend 
itself  to  Him.  Otherwise,  whal  docs  it  mean  that 
the  pious  priest  of  Santa  Clara  College,  Father 
Ricard,  is  making  the  sun  spots  a  basis  for  weather 
prophesy  ?  Centuries  ago  it  would  probably  have 
cost  a  man  his  life  even  to  suggest  such  defects 
in  the  grandest  material  thing  that  God  has  made. 
A  spotted  soul  was  a  tolerable  thought  because 
man  let  the  devil  blacken  it.  but  that  a  glowing 
sun  installed  in  the  sky.  in  grandeur  and  isolation 
unapproachable,  should  be  appraised  by  imperfect 
man  as  damaged  goods — if  a  man  should  so  think, 
it  is  seemly  that  he  should  think  no  more.  Evi- 
dently, however,  it  is  now  proper  that  not  only 
tlie  strength  of  the  sun,  but  the  very  weakness  of 
it  should  be  examined  in  relation  to  its  bearing 
upon  human  affairs,  and  Father  Ricard  believes 
he  has  synchronized  terrestrial  storms  with  solar 
spots  and  has  scheduled  the  latter  so  that  this 
winter,  to  use  his  own  words,  "they  have  come  on 
time  like  a  transcontinental  train."  The  common 
observer  may  hold  that  such  trains  are  usually 


"off  time" — but  pass  that  point;  it  only  throws 
a  few  specks  on  the  metaphor.  The  following  is 
Father  Ricard  \s  storm  schedule,  which  up  to  this 
date  has  proved  reasonably  true,  and  his  own  com- 
ments on  the  prophecy: 

By  the  northern  spots,  our  storms  will  appear 
March  2b  to  30,  April  1  to  4,  8  to  11,  15  to  17. 
21  to  24,  27  to  30.  May  4  to  7,  11  to  13,  18  to  20, 
24  to  27,  June  I  to  4. 

By  the  southern,  we  get  March  24  to  29,  April 
1  to  4,  7.  to  11,  14  to  18,  21  to  24,  28  to  May  1, 
May  4  to  7,  11  to  13,  18  to  22.  24  to  27.  June  1  to  4. 

"The  agreement  is  almost  perfect.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  some  of  the  foregoing  depressions  will 
affect  the  whole  coast  and  yield  a  fair  amount 
of  precipitation.  Up  to  mid-April,  storms  will 
again  be  dangerous.  Attention  is  called  also  to 
disturbances  of  April  21  to  24  and  28  to  May  1." 

On  this  basis  we  proclaim  Father  Ricard  the 
greatesl  storm  spotter  in  the  world,  and  we  claim 
a  just  California  pride  in  his  achievement. 

Predicting  and  Pre-cooling. 

It  may  seem  a  little  far-fetched,  but  the  analogy 
between  these  terms  is  not  merely  the  alliteration. 
It  is,  for  instance,  almost  as  important  that 
Father  Ricard  should  keep  the  right  spots  on  the 
sun  that  Mr.  Stubenrauch  should  be  able  to  keep 
the  wrong  spots  off  the  fruit.  A  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  issue  is  the  page  which  describes 
the  attainment  in  this  line  with  the  Bartlett  pear. 
It  is  climatic,  in  a  way,  because  different  eleva- 
tions, exposures  and  sea-distances  in  California 
exert  such  pre-heating  and  pre-cooling  influences 
that  our  growers  can  turn  out  Bartletts  at  any 
reasonable  late  summer  and  autumn  date  which 
marketing  makes  desirable,  without  recourse  to 
artificial  ice  plants  and  cold  blasts,  and  we  have 
not  yet  tested  all  our  natural  resources  in  hold- 
ing back  Bartletts.  We  hope  the  southern  Ore- 
gon growers  will  go  righl  along  and  dose  them- 
selves with  Dr.  Stubenrauch 's  prescriptions — 
three  times  daily:  after  meals,  because  then  they 
will  feel  all  the  stronger  to  put  up  the  money  for 
it.  Our  assurance  must  be  that  whal  ever  they 
make  at  it  we  can  tack  onto  the  end  of  our  natural 
advantages  and  distance  them,  either  earlier  or 
later,  as  the  opening  may  be.  And  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  growers  can  henceforward  to  pre- 
cooling  as  they  see  fit,  and  not  take  the  chill  from 
the  transportation  outfits  if  they  would  rather 
shiver  by  themselves.  It  is  announced  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  right  of  shippers  to  pre-cool  citrus 
fruits  from  California  points  to  the  East,  which 
was  sustained  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, has  been  confirmed  by  the  Commerce 
Court,  which  declined  to  issue  an  injunction 
against  the  commission's  order. 


Marvelous  Heat  Storage. 

Those  who  enjoy  speculation  on  properties  of 
matter  as  related  to  agriculture  may  like  to  figure 
on  whether  the  heat  which  is  driven  out  of  fruit, 
fruit  boxes  and  fruit  cars  by  the  process  of  pre- 
cooling  could  not  in  some  way  lie  held  and  subse- 
quently used  for  heating  against  frost.  We  admit 
it  is  a  far  cry,  but  if  we  have  to  figure  on  sun 
spots,  other  long-distance  affairs  should  not  he  too 
appalling.  The  general  question  would  be,  why 
should  we  be  wasting  so  much  heat  into  the  im- 
penetrable ethef.  which  we  need  so  much  in  the 
lower  strata  of  our  own  atmosphere?  Why  should 
we  not  hang  onto  the  excess  heat  which  we  get 
from  the  sun  when  it  is  overhead  so  that  we  would 
not  be  so  cold  when  the  same  sun  is  on  the  slant  ? 
Why  should  we  spend  so  much  money  in  generat- 
ing artificial  heat  by  all  kinds  of  firing  and  then 
blow  into  the  upper  air  all  of  it  that  is  left  after 
we  get  the  small  fraction  of  it  which  we  call 
efficiency  in  any  purpose  for  which  we  are  firing? 
Our  grandmothers  did  better,  in  a  small  way. 


when  they  baked  bricks  and  loaves  together  with 
the  same  fire — themselves  to  warm  withal,  with- 
out and  within.  The  savage  also  was  similarly 
acute  when  he  spitted  his  meat  over  a  fire  which 
was  at  the  same  time  heating  cobbles  with  which 
he  could  boil  water  in  a  basket.  .Modern  economies 
become  profligacy  when  confronted  with  these 
primitive  plans  for  conservation.  But  current 
events  may  indicate  that  we  are  returning  to  the 
standards  of  our  grandmothers.  We  read  in  the 
daily  journels  that  Professor  Christy  of  the  Cni- 
versity  promises  to  overcome  the  handicap  in 
manufacturing  which  lies  upon  this  State  through 
absence  of  hard  coal.  He  finds  that  with  proper 
arrangement  he  can  get  2800°  to  3000°  Fahr. 
from  common  lighting  gas.  and  that  he  can  hold 
on  to  it  when  he  gets  it,  which  is  surely  worn 
while.  This  is  the  account : 

"In  this  process  we  employ  the  Siemen's  re- 
generator furnace.  We  store  the  heat  which  es- 
capes from  the  furnace  in  a  regenerator  which 
is  simply  a  mass  of  loose  bricks.  Then  every  half 
hour  we  reverse  the  blast  so  that  it  goes  through 
the  hot  material  and  brings  the  heat  back  to  the 
furnace  without  loss. 

"The  temperature  of  the  gases  finally  escap- 
ing from  the  furnace  is  lowered  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  pipe  through  which  they  pass  be- 
comes cold  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Thus 
all  of  the  heat  is  utilized.  In  most  furnaces  the 
waste  heat  goes  up  the  chimney. 

""With  this  process  we  are  enabled  to  produce 
a  white  heat — so  white  that  it  is  blinding  to 
the  eye  and  colored  glasses  must  be  worn  when 
looking  at  the  fire." 

Think  about  doing  all  that  with  street  gas 
which  we  are  apt  to  call  bad  names  because  we 
cannot  read  large  print  by  the  flame  of  it !  And 
if  all  that  can  be  done  with  poor  gas  for  the  manu- 
facturer, why  cannot  someone  do  something 
greater  for  the  farmer  by  using  the  glowing  sun — 
if  Father  Ricard  can  knock  the  spots  off  from  it? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  rocks  of  the  encircling 
mountain  rim  of  southern  California:  why  not 
raise  them  to  white  heat  in  the  blazing  autumn 
sun  so  that  the  cold  northers  of  December  can 
carry  the  heat  to  the  citrus  mesas  below,  and  this 
heat,  rising  l'ke  a  balloon  and  moving  northward 
by  southwesters.  will  crawl  into  the  rocks  a&ain 
until  a  change  in  the  wind  sends  it  down  again  on 
its  errand  of  mercy.  This  is  certainly  no  worse  a 
speculation  than  imaginative  readers  put  up  to  us 
frequently  for  judgment.  We  are  simply  trying 
to  protect  ourselves  from  their  heat  by  the  old 
process  of  back-firing. 

Three  Thousand  Degrees  Too  Little. 

We  could  not  understand  why  we  were  choosing 
such  a  hot  lot  of  topics  for  comment  this  week 
until  the  telegrams  came  in  about  what  the  lead- 
ers of  the  new  reform  congress  of  the  United 
are  trying  to  do  to  California  industries.  Now  we 
sec  where  Professor  Christy's  three  thousand  de- 
crees can  do  most  good,  and  if  he  only  lands  them 
aright  we  do  not  care  if  he  never  gets  a  degree 
back  again.  It  is  simply  shameful  that  the  work 
of  two  generations  of  Californians,  laboring  un- 
ceasingly and  self-denyingly.  to  develop  the 
unique  industries  of  this  part  of  the  country  and 
thus  to  gather  nearly  a  world's  possibilities  of 
production  under  the  American  Hag,  should  stand 
in  danger  of  destruction  for  a  moment  in  the  in- 
terest of  foreign  producers  of  un-American  stand- 
ards and  aspiration.  California,  in  these  products, 
has  stood  almost  alone  in  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
cans against  the  monopolists  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  who  will  be  beating  brass  and  firing 
guns  over  even  the  chance  of  our  discomfiture, 
while  their  few  unnaturalized  representatives  in 

this   intry  will  lie  wellnigh  deified  by  their  fon 

eign  clients,  because  they  seemed  to  have  the 
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power  to  reverse  a  national  policy  which  removed 
from  them  control  of  American  markets.  Of 
course  it  is  not  done  yet,  and  there  is  some  chance 
in  the  fight  which  will  be  on  at  once,  but  this,  in 
brief,  is  what  the  Congress,  through  its  leading- 
committee,  proposes  to  do  to  California : 

Wool  and  lumber  will  be  on  the  free  list ;  sugar 
will  lose  25%  of  its  duty  and  be  free  at  the  end 
of  three  years;  lemons  are  cut  from  IV2C  to  %c; 
oranges  are  reduced  from  lc  to  ^c,  a  cut  of 
one-half ;  prunes  from  2c  to  lc  per  pound ;  olives 
from  25c  per  gallon  to  15c ;  unshelled  almonds 
from  4c  to  3c  per  pound,  and  shelled  almonds 
from  6c  to  4c ;  raisins  are  cut  Va0  per  pound; 
apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears 
from  25c  per  bushel  to  10c ;  orange  peel  in  any 
manufactured  form,  from  2c  to  lc  per  pound ; 
raw  peel  is  free ;  unshelled  walnuts,  from  3c  to 
2c,  and  shelled  walnuts  from  5c  to  4c.  There  is 
a  big  cut  in  nurserv  stock,  ranging  from  50  to 
25%. 

Other  products  of  this  State  are  treated  in  this 
way,  per  bushel :  Barley  malt,  from  45c  to  25c ; 
buckwheat,  from  15c  to  8c ;  oats,  from  15c  to  10c ; 
wheat,  from  25c  to  10c.  Rice,  cleaned,  from  2c 
to  lc  per  pound.  Butter,  from  6c  to  3c  per  pound. 
Cheese,  from  6  cents  a  pound  to  20%  ad  valorem. 
Beans,  from  45c  to  25c  per  bushel.  Eggs,  from 
5c  to  2c  per  dozen.  Fresh  vegetables,  from  25 
to  15%. 

And  what  does  the  Congress  propose  to  do  for 
California?  The  accounts  say  that  only  two  ar- 
ticles can  be  found  in  the  whole  bill  which  are 
admitted  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  These  are  whalebone  and  lifeboats  and  life- 
saving  apparatus.  And  surely  California,  will  need 
them,  if  they  are  not  of  the  political  kind.  She 
ought  to  have  had  enough  of  that  by  this  time. 
Whew,  but  it's  a  mighty  warm  day;  we  are  hot 
under  the  collar! 

Why  Not  Ask  the  Women  to  Do  It? 

The  foregoing  doleful  facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  American  men  are  making  a  bad  mess  of 
their  ideas  and  treatments  of  American  industries. 
They  have  come  to  count  political  successes  of 
more  importance  than  personal  and  collective 
prosperity.  We  read  that  in  Washington  the 
local  section  of  the  Woman's  National  Democratic 
League  tonight  will  open  tariff  study  classes  at 
their  headquarters.  More  than  125  women  al- 
ready have  signified  their  intention  to  struggle 
with  the  mass  of  figures  and  data  that  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  "And  we  won't  confine  our  studies 
to  millinery,  furs,  fur  bellows,  or  feathers,  either," 
said  Miss  Annette  B.  Paul,  who  will  instruct  the 
class.  Many  wives  and  daughters  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  are  members  of  the 
league.  The  women  will  augment  their  class  work 
by  frequent  trips  to  the  Capitol  to  listen  to  tin1 
tariff  debates.  Our  advice  would  be  that  the 
women  pay  less  attention  to  the  "fur  bellows" 
which  will  pour  forth  hot  air  on  this  subject  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  more  to  the 
real  facts,  which  they  may  learn  from  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  real  development  of  the 
country.  We  believe  that  the  women  are  too 
honest  to  make  free  trade  fallacies  a  political  pre- 
text and  too  acute  to  follow  leaders  who  claim 
that  such  things  are  good  for  the  country  for 
the  sake  of  political  supremacy.  A  woman  gen- 
erally looks  deeper  into  a  thing  than  that  and 
surely  the  present  situation  demands  honesty  and 
insight. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

"Shrub"  and  "Plant." 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  an  opinion  as 
ty  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  the 


words  "shrub"  and  "plant"?  The  dictionary 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  light  on  the  subject. — 
R.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

We  cannot  cite  you  definite  authorities,  but  we 
are  quite  firmly  convinced  that  although  the  term 
"plant"  would  cover  everything  from  a  violet  to 
a  fruit  tree,  when  occasion  arises  for  differentia- 
tion between  the  terms  "shrub"  and  "plant," 
the  term  "shrub"  would  be  applied  to  rather 
small  growths  of  a  woody  character  and  which 
in  their  natural  development  did  not  reach  suffi- 
cient height  to  be  called  trees.  The  height  prop- 
erly belonging  to  a  shrub  would  normally  be  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Contrasting  with  this 
a  "plant"  would  be  a  plant  which  makes  only 
soft  or  herbaceous  growth,  reproducing  such 
shoots  from  the  root  crown  or  lateral  roots,  and 
never  attaining  a  woody  texture  in  these  shoots. 
Height  cannot  be  prescribed  for  "plants"  be- 
cause some  soft  herbaceous  stems  rise  higher 
than  some  woody  stems.  The  only  reason  for 
prescribing  height  for  a  shrub  is  to  differentiate 
shrubs  from  trees,  both  of  which,  of  course,  make 
practically  the  same  character  of  woody  growth. 

Cowpeas  for  Summer  Cover. 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  cowpeas  in  the  market.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Briggs,  who  has  been 
investigating  the  nematode  has  stated  that  he 
had  found  the  Irin  cowpea  to  be  proof  against 
this  pest.  Please  give  me  your  views  as  to  which 
of  the  cowpeas  would  do  best  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  south  of  Porterville  for  summer  crop,  and 
such  other  data  as  might  be  of  interest  to  me. — 
J.  R.,  Visalia. 

The  cowpea  which  is  most  widely  grown  in 
California  and  which  does  well  at  the  proper  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  the  citrus  district  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  the  "blackeye  bean."  Another 
of  the  cowpeas  is  the  whip-poor-will,  which  has 
been  considerably  grown  in  California.  We  do 
not  know  the  cowpea  mentioned  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
but  the  universal  success  of  the  blackeye  bean  in 
California  would  indicate  that  it  either  does  not 
mind  the  nematode  or  has  not  been  brought  into 
contact  with  it  in  this  State.  Which  is  the  best 
legume  for  either  summer  or  winter  growth  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  State  cannot  be  theo- 
retically projected.  It  must  be  determined  by 
local  trial,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  growers 
in  one  district  are  growing  one  legume  and  others 
in  another  district  are  choosing  others.  There 
is  probably  no  such  thing  as  the  best  cowpea. 

What  Can  a  Man  Do? 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  opinion,  is  it  possible 
for  one  man,  of  average  strength,  to  take  perfect 
care  of  a  twenty-acre  citrus  orchard?  Are  the 
services  of  a  man  who  takes  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  an  orchard  (citrus)  worth  more  than 
those  of  a  common  ranch  hand  ? — G.  W.,  Westlake. 

It  depends  upon  the  man,  upon  the  age  of  the 
trees,  upon  the  kind  of  soil  he  has  to  handle,  upon 
the  irrigation  arrangements  and  upon  what  you 
mean  by  ' '  perfect  care. ' '  If  you  contract  the  pick- 
ing and  hauling  of  fruit,  the  fumigation  and 
allow  extra  help  when  conditions  require  that 
something  must  be  done  quickly,  whatever  it  may 
be,  a  man  with  good  legs  and  arms,  and  a  good 
head  full  of  special  knowledge  to  make  them  go, 
can  handle  twenty  acres  and  if  he  does  it  right 
you  ought  to  pay  him  twice  as  much  as  an  ordi- 
nary ranch  hand. 

Damping-off  in  Citrus  Seed  Bed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  expect  to  plant  two  bushels 
of  sour  seed  in  beds  three  feet  wide  and  cover 
lightly  with  the  red  soil,  then  cover  one  inch 
with  clean  sand.  I  will  install  the  Skinner  sys- 
tem of  overhead  sprinkling,  so  as  to  give  the 
plants  enough  water,  only  in  mist  form,  so  as  to 
watch  for  damping  off.  Is  there  not  something 
in  some  of  the  patent  manures  that  aids  the 


plants  to  resist  the  damp-off  fungus? — H.  D.  El- 
mira. 

The  main  agency  for  preventing  damping  off 
of  seedlings  is  to.  maintain  a  dry  surface  of  the 
seed  bed;  that  is,  a  surface  which  will  dry  quick- 
ly after  application  of  water,  and  this  is  attained 
by  sanding,  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy. 
A  certain  small  amount  of  lime  may  also  be  used 
to  advantage,  but  one  has  to  be  careful  with 
this  material."  To  water  thoroughly  and  not  too 
frequently  is  a  way  of  securing  sufficient  moist- 
are  below  for  the  growth  of  the  seedlings,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  longer  the  dry 
surface  condition  which  reduces  danger  from 
damping  off.  Your  experience  with  mist  spray- 
ing will  be  instructive.  Theoretically  we  should 
choose  a  method  which  would  take  more  water 
into  the  soil  and  less  into  the  air — but  we  will 
sec  how  you  come  out. 

Mesquite  and  Maguey. 

To  the  Editor:  You  will  greatly  oblige  me 
by  telling  me  where  the  "mesquite"  tree  or  bush 
is  growing  and  can  be  grown  in  California.  Is  it 
large  or  small,  and  does  cultivation  improve  it? 
AVhat  is  it  good  for,  wood,  pods,  seed,  etc.,  and 
the  value  or  returns  per  acre,  wild  and  cultivat- 
ed? Is  the  "maguey"  fiber  plant  a  commercial 
success  in  California?  What  are  its  commercial 
possibilities  in  this  State?  How  much  cold  does 
it  and  the  mesquite  stand? — E,  P..  Oakland. 

The  mesquite  trees  are  found  in  the  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  the  State,  where  we  have 
borrowed  a  few  from  their  main  habitation  in 
Arizona.  It  is  possible  that  you  can  get  from 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  at  Tucson  some 
descriptive  information  concerning  the  tree  which 
would  be  interesting.  We  have  never  heard  of 
propositions  to  utilize  it  by  cultivation. 

There  is  no  maguey  fiber  grown  in  California. 
It  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  Yucatan  region  of 
Mexico.  The  plant  grows  well  in  California,  it 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  century  plants  (agaves) 
which  seem  to  be  very  hardy  in  our  temperatures, 
except  those  in  the  higher  mountains.  There  is 
no  likelihood  of  commercial  production  at  the 
present  time. 

For  a  Refractory  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  what  to  do 
to  soil  that  dries  out  and  crusts  over  so  hard 
that  it  won't  permit  vegetable  growth.  A  lib- 
eral amount  of  stable  manure  has  been  applied, 
and  the  alnd  deeply  plowed,  harrowed  and  cul- 
tivated, but  as  soon  as  water  gets  on  it,  it  forms 
a  deep  crust  on  evaporation.  Will  guano  help, 
or  is  sodium  nitrate  or  potash  the  thing? — Recent 
Subscriber.  Orosi. 

None  of  the  things  you  mention  are  of  any  par- 
ticular use  for  the  specific  purpose  you  describe. 
Keep  on  working  in  stable  manure  or  rotten 
straw,  or  any  other  coarse  Vegetable  matter,  when 
the  soil  is  moist  enough  for  its  decay.  Plow  un- 
der all  the  weeds  you  can  grow,  or  green  barley 
or  rye.  and  later  grow  a  crop  of  peas  or  vetches 
to  plow  in  green.  Keep  at  this  till  the  pesky 
stuff  gets  mellow.  If  you  think  the  soil  is  alka- 
line, use  gypsum  freely;  if  not,  dose  it  with  lime 
to  the  limit  of  your  purse  and  patience,  and  put 
in  all  the  tillage  you  can  whenever  the  soil  breaks 
well. 

Crimson  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  About  crimson  clover  in  Cali- 
fornia. Has  it  proved  satisfactory?  If  so,  can 
you  give  me  data  how  to  plant,  where  to  plant, 
and  when  to  plant. — J.  L.,  Glen  Ellen. 
Crimson  clover  must  be  sown  after  frost,  for  it 
is  tender.  It  will  give  a  great  show  in  June  and 
duly  on  low  moist  land.  It  is  not  good  against 
either  frost  or  drouth.  It  has  been  amply  tried 
in  California  and  proved  on  the  whole  of  little 
account.  Those  who  know  better  may  take  a 
kick. 
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Holding  Back  the  Bartlett  Pear. 


[By  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  and  II.  J.  Ramsay.] 

[The  study  of  the  Bartlett  pear  product  of 
Southern  Oregon  by  the  experts  named  above, 
as  a  part  of  the  Fruit  Transportation  and  Stor- 
age Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  of  even  more  direct  value  in  this  State 
than  it  is  to  our  northern  sister.  If  Oregon 
can  hold  back  pears  to  avoid  the  California  rush, 
California  can  do  the  same  to  lengthen  her  Bart- 
lett season  and  get  more  even  distribution  in  it. 
Sauce  for  the  Oregon  goose  is  also  a  condiment 
for  the  California  gander.  Draw  up  and  help 
yourselves.    California  pear  growers. — Editor.] 

Introduction. — There  are  now  approximately 
50,000  acres  of  pear  trees  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  of  Oregon  and  planting  is  still  in  progress. 
By  far  the  major  portion  of  the  acreage  consists 
of  Bartletts.  At  present  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  trees  are  in  bearing.  When  the  new  plant- 
ings come  into  full  bearing  the  production  of  pears 
in  the  valley  will  assume  large  proportions,  and 
the  problems  of  successfully  marketing  the  large 
crop  therefore  become  of  pressing  importance. 
The  general  experience  thus  far  has  been  that 
Bartletl  pears  shipped  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season  do  not  bring  as  much  in  the  eastern 
markets  as  later  shipments.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  usually  arrive  in  the  markets  of  the 
East  at  a  time  when  California  pears  of  excellent 
quality  are  very  plentiful.  As  soon  as  the  bulk 
of  the  California  crop  is  out  of  the  way  the  de- 
mand for  Rogue  River  Valley  Bartletts  increases, 
and  the  prices  received  are  considerably  higher. 
The  extension  of  the  season  during  which  Bart- 
letts can  be  marketed  in  good,  sound  condition 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Rogue  River  valley,  and  wherever 
these  pears  are  grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Precooling  and  Storage  Experiments.  -With  a 
view  of  determining  whether  the  usual  Bartlett 
pear  season  of  the  Northwest  could  be  extended 
or  lengthened  sufficiently  to  enable  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  to  reach  eastern  markets  after  the  Cali- 
fornia season  closes,  investigations  were  begun 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  during  the  season  of 
1912.  These  investigations,  undertaken  at  the 
urgent  request  of  growers  and  shippers,  included 
a  study  of  the  practicability  of  extending  or 
lengthening  the  marketing  season  by  precooling 
and  storage  at  the  producing  end.  The  work  also 
included  a  study  of  the  relation  to  decay  in 
storage  and  in  transit  of  the  maturity  of  the  fruit 
at  the  time  of  picking,  immediate  and  delayed 
cooling  and  storage,  and  methods  of  handling  in 
the  orchards  and  packing  houses.  Up  to  last 
season  little  had  been  done,  at  least  in  a  system- 
atic way,  with  the  precooling  and  storage  of 
Bartlett  pears  in  the  valley.  Usually  the  fruit  is 
shipped  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  and 
pack  in?,  although  it  is  often  delayed  two  to  four 
days  and  sometimes  longer,  either  loose  or  packed, 
in  the  packing  houses  before  it  is  loaded  into  re- 
frigerator cars.  After  arrival  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  fruit  handled  in  this  way  must  be  sold 
immediately  or  else  placed  in  cold  storage.  Most 
of  the  attempts  to  store  Bartletts  in  the  East  after 
shipment  across  the  continent  have  not  been  very 
successful  or  encouraging.  Too  much  time  elapses 
between  picking  and  storing,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
exposed  to  high  and  variable  temperatures  whde 
in  transit. 

Description  of  the  Experiments. — Pickings  were 
made  from  three  different  orchards  in  sections 
representing  three  different  types  of  soil.  Four 
pickings  were  made  from  each  orchard  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week,  the  first  just  before  the  regu- 
lar commercial  pickings  were  started  and  the  last 
fully  a  week  after  the  usual  Bartlett  season  had 
come  to  an  end.  Thirty-two  boxes  of  fruit  were 
picked  at  each  picking  from  each  orchard,  mak- 
ing 384  boxes  in  all. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  precooling  before 
and  after  packing,  half  of  each  pick  (16  boxes) 
was  packed  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  and 
the  other  half  was  held  loose  in  the  "lug"  or 
picking  boxes.  Half  of  each  packed  and  loose  lot 
was  placed  in  the  cooling  room  immediately  after 
picking  or  packing,  while  the  other  half  was  held 


for  two  days  before  cooling.  In  the  discussion 
which  follows  the  former  are  referred  to  as  "im- 
mediately cooled"  and  the  latter  as  "delayed." 

The  precooling  and  storage  tests  were  made  in 
three  rooms  rented  from  the  Medford  Ice  and 
Storage  Co.,  one  room  being  used  for  precooling. 
one  for  packing,  and  the  other  for  storage. 

The  fruit  was  picked  by  regular  pickers  under 
the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  Some  of  the  fruit  was  packed 
by  regular  packers,  but  most  of  this  work  was 
done  by  the  Bureau  men.    When  the  pears  were 

placed  in  the  pre<  line-  room  tin-  temperature 

of  the  room  was  usually  about  20°F.,  but  it  in- 
creased slightly  after  the  warm  fruit  was  put  in. 
Actual  fruit  temperatures  were  taken  before  plac- 
ing the  pears  in  the  precooling  room  and  during 
the  cooling  by  means  of  thermometers  inserted 
into  fruits,  both  near  the  center  and  toward  the 
outside  of  the  package.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  outer  fruit  in  the  packed  boxes  and  the 
loose  fruit  in  the  lug  boxes  approached  32°  the 
room  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise  30°  or  32° 
to  avoid  freezing,  and  was  held  there  until  the 
inner  fruit  was  reduced  to  34°  or  lower.  No 
forced  air  circulation  was  used.  The  loose  fruit 
in  the  lug  boxes  cooled  to  the  desired  tempera- 
ture in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for  wrap- 
ped packed  fruit.  The  cooling  was  also  decidedly 
more  uniform.  In  the  packed  boxes  it  often  re- 
quired three  times  as  long  to  cool  the  fruit  in 
the  center  of  the  box  as  was  needed  for  the  outer 
fruit  in  the  same  box.  This  necessitated  the 
maintenance  of  a  room  temperature  not  lower 
than  30°  or  32°  after  the  outer  fruit  was  cooled. 
The  rate  of  cooling  was  necessarily  slower  under 
these  conditions. 

Four  withdrawals  from  each  lot  were  made — 
after  one.  two.  three,  and  four  weeks,  respectively. 
After  withdrawal,  the  var'oiis  lots  were  placed 
in  an  iced  refrigerator  car  held  at  Medford.  as  it 
was  impracticable  to  make  any  shipping  tests 
during  the  season.  Each  lot  was  held  in  the  re- 
frigerator car  for  12  days,  this  being  about  the 
average  time  required  for  carload  lots  to  reach 
New  York.  As  preeooled  and  cold-stored  fruit 
is  cool  when  placed  in  the  refrigerator  car  for 
shipment  unless  allowed  to  warm  materially  dur- 
ing the  transfer  to  the  car.  holding  small  lots  in 
a  stationary  iced  car  should  approximate  transit 
conditions  in  everything  except  jolting  and  the 
possible  influence  of  fluctuating  outdoor  tempera- 
tures while  en  route.  When  cold  fruit  is  placed 
in  refrigerator  cars,  whether  in  carload  lots  for 
shipment  or  in  small  lots  for  holding  tests,  the 
ice  has  only  to  supply  suffie'ent  refrigeration  to 
hold  the  fruit  at  a  low  temperature:  when  warm 
fruit  is  placed  in  the  car  the  ice  must  supply  re- 
frigeration both  to  reduce  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  fruit  and  to  keep  it  cool.  After  withdrawal 
from  the  car  the  experimental  lots  were  placed 
in  an  ordinary  warehouse  held  under  approxi- 
mately open-market  conditions.  Inspections  were 
made  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  the  car 
and  at  the  end  of  market -holduig  periods  of  five 
and  eighl  days. 

The  total  deterioration,  as  recorded  by  actual 
inspection  of  every  fruit  in  each  box.  included  (1) 
wilt  or  shriveling.  (2)  brown  sta'n  or  scald.  (3 
fungous  decay.   (4^   partial  physiological  decay, 
and  ("))  complete  physiological,  decay. 

Wilting  or  shriveling  always  started  at  the  stem 
end.  and  all  wilting  or  shriveling  sufficiently  no- 
ticeable to  be  taken  into  account  on  the  market 
was  recorded.  Brown  stain  or  scald  ;s  a  term 
used  to  designate  a  general  browning  of  the  skin, 
at  first  only  a  discoloration,  but  gradually  ox- 
tending  into  the  fruit  and  causing  browning  and 
softeidng  throughout.  When  recorded  in  the  in- 
spections the  discoloration  was  only  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  fruits  so  affected  soon  soft- 
ened and  were  worthless  24  hours  after  inspec- 
tion. Fungous  decay  includes  all  decay  due  to 
attacks  of  various  fungi,  most  of  wlrch  undoubt- 
edly gained  entrance  through  some  bruising  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  Partial  physiological  decay 
;s  a  term  used  to  designate  a  darkening  of  brown- 
ing at  the  core  of  the  pear  and  could  be  determ- 
ined onlv  by  breaking  or  cutting  each  individual  | 
fruit.    All  fruits  recorded  as  showing  th's  trouble 


were  usually  firm  and  of  good  eating  quality. 
Complete  physiological  decay  includes  all  fruits 
which  were  completely  discolored,  soft,  and  worth- 
less. 

At  the  first  inspection,  made  when  the  fruit 
was  withdrawn  from  the  refrigerator  ear.  all  lots 
were  practicably  as  green  as  when  they  were 
placed  in  storage  and  showed  no  deterioration  of 
any  kind. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  inspection,  made  on 
the  sixth  day  after  withdrawal  from  the  car,  some 
of  the  lots  were  even  then  so  green  that  they  were 
hardly  in  good  eating  condition,  but  nearly  all 
were  in  prime  fruit-stand  condition.  The  third  in- 
spection was  made  on  the  ninth  day  after  with- 
drawal from  the  ear. 

Deductions.— Analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
second  inspection  shows  that  most  of  the  deteri- 
oration, especially  shrivelling,  fungous  decay, 
partial  physiological  decay,  and  brown  stain,  oc- 
curred in  the  first  pick.  The  second  inspection 
of  the  immediately  cooled  lots  of  the  fourth  with- 
drawal from  the  third  and  fourth  pick  in  no  case 
showed  even  1  per  cent  of  any  of  the  troubles  de- 
scribed after  the  fruit  had  been  held  five  days 
under  market  conditions.  The  delayed  lots  show- 
ed very  little  more.  The  third  inspection  of  the 
fourth  withdrawal,  immediately  cooled,  third  and 
fourth  picks,  showed  the  fruit  to  be  practically 
sound,  with  the  exception  of  5.9  per  cent  and  18.3 
per  cent  of  partial  physiological  decay  in  the 
third  and  fourth  picks,  respectively.  In  the  third 
withdrawal,  second  inspection  of  the  first  p;ck. 
there  was  7.2  per  cent  of  shriveling  in  the  im- 
mediately cooled  and  22.7  per  cent  in  the  delayed 
lots:  while  at  the  same  inspection  the  immediately 
cooled  fourth  pick  showed  0.2  per  cent  and  the 
delayed  0  per  cent,  respectively.  Practically  all 
of  the  brown  stain  recorded  (sometimes  as  much 
as  18  per  cent)  occurred  in  the  first  pick,  with  only 
a  trace  in  the  second  and  none  at  all  in  the  third 
and  fourth.  The  highest  percentages  of  fungous 
decay  (!).?  per  cent  in  the  immediately  cooled  and 
15.2  per  cent  in  the  delayed,  third  inspection, 
third  withdrawal)  occurred  in  the  first  pick.  Some 
was  found  in  the  second,  but  there  was  practically 
none  in  the  third  and  fourth.  The  highest  percent- 
ages of  complete  physiological  decay  found  in 
each  of  the  delayed  lots  of  the  third  and  fourth 
withdrawals,  third  inspection  of  the  fourth  pick, 
were  11.2  per  cent  and  12.8  per  cent. 

Temperature  conditions  during  the  time  of  hold- 
ing in  the  warehouse  apparently  affected  the  per- 
centage of  partial  physiological  decay  found  in 
t  he  second  and  third  inspections  of  all  lots.  In  the 
third  withdrawal  from  the  third  pick,  immediately 
cooled,  third  inspection,  there  was  70.6  per  cent 
of  partial  rhysiological  decay  and  but  5.9  per  cent 
in  the  third  inspection,  immediately  cooled,  fourth 
withdrawn!  of  the  same  pick.  In  the  third  in- 
spection of  the  immediately  cooled  lots,  third  and 
fourth  withdrawals  of  the  first  p;ck,  there  was 
79.2  and  91.7  per  cent  of  partial  physiological  de- 
cay, respectively.  The  pears  showing  partial  phy- 
siological decay  were  in  fairly  good  condition  for 
immediate  consumption,  being  of  good  eating 
quality,  but  they  deteriorated  rapidly.  Undoubt- 
edly the  great  difference  in  partial  physiological 
decav  between  the  third  and  fourth  withdrawals, 
third  pick,  third  inspection,  is  due  to  the  rather 
variable  temperatures,  wh'eh  occurred  at  the  time 
these  were  held  in  the  warehouse.  No  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  the  inspections  as 
regards  cooling  before  and  after  packing.  In 
general,  the  fru't  cooled  before  packing  appeared 
to  be  in  slightly  better  condition,  but  not  enough 
to  Avarrant  the  expense  such  an  operation  would 
entail.  Where  fruit  is  cooled  before  packing,  it 
can  be  cooled  more  quickly  and  uniformly. 

The  delayed  cooled  and  stored  lots  showed  con- 
siderably more  wilting  and  shriveling  and  on  an 
average  more  fungous  decay  and  more  complete 
physiolog:eal  decay  than  the  lots  immediately 
cooled  and  stored.  The  delay  of  two  days  re- 
quired for  this  work  is  no  more  than  the  average 
given  Bartlett  pears  under  commercial  handling 
conditions. 

Results  of  the  Experiments. — While  it  is  realized 
that  the  work-  here  reported  must  be  considered 
as  only  prebminary,  indicating  the  scope  which 
future  investigations  should  follow,  the  results 
were  striking  and  consistent  throughout  and  suf- 
ficient data  are  at  hand  to  warrant  a  full  commer- 
cial test  and  demonstration  of  this  method  of 
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marketing-  Bartlett  pears  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Further  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
the  factors  of  seasonal  influence,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  all  phases  of  the 
problem  are  solved. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  marketing  season 
of  Bartlett  pears  can  be  lengthened  or  extended 
six  or  seven  weeks,  provided  some  changes  are 
made  in  the  method  of  handling  the  crop. 

The  pickings  as  a  ride  should  be  made  fully  two 
weeks  later  than  is  the  ordinary  practice.  At  this 
time  the  fruit  will  be  of  larger  size,  of  better  qual- 
ity, and  in  every  way  will  hold  up  better  in  storage 
and  in  transit.  There  will  be  some  dropping  where 
the  fruit  is  held  on  the  trees  two  weeks  longer, 
but  this  will  be  largely  offset  by  the  increase  in 
size  and  the  improvement  in  keeping  quality.  It 
is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  fruit 
be  placed  in  storage  or  in  an  iced  refrigerator  car 
as  soon  as  possible  after  picking,  as  a  delay  in 
cooling  of  even  two  days  caused  much  more  deter- 
ioration than  occurred  in  fruit  stored  immediately, 
whether  packed  before  or  after  cooling. 

The  results  also  indicate  that  the  practice  of 
picking  the  trees  clean  at  one  picking,  especially 
eary  in  the  season,  is  not  conducive  to  the  best 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  breeder  of  swine 
that  possibly  can  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  April  17,  called  by 
Professor  Marshall  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  having  organized  a 
Swine  Breeders'  Association.  Details  for  the 
meeting  were  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Press. 
Such  an  organization  would  do  lots  of  good  in 
developing  the  right  kind  of  a  market  for  good 
gilts  and  boars,  as  it  would  make  hog  owners  hear 
more  of  pure-bred  swine  and  appreciate  good 
stock  when  they  saw  it.  California  has  started  on 
a  rapid  increase  in  pork  production  through  the 
great  number  of  small  farmers  starting  on  the 
newly  irrigated  sections  all  over  the  State.  With 
poultry,,  the  first  thing  a  man  does,  or  should  do 
in  developing  a  small  ranch,  is  to  get  a  sow  and 
put  in  some  kind  of  corn  that  will  help  him  to 
turn  off  some  good  pigs  with  little  expense  and 
delay.  The  increasing  amount  of  diversified  farm- 
ing, the  greater  planting  of  Indian  corn  and  the 
sorghums  and  the  higher  prices  of  meat  all  mean 
more  hogs  and  better  hogs,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  seeing  that  the  hog  raiser  gets  the  kind  of 
boars  and  sows  that  he  should  have. 

Hogs  Going  Higher? — Hogs  have  been  away  up 
all  over  the  country  and  some  papers,  in  the  East 
are  surprised  that  the  prices  show  such  a  ten- 
dency to  stay  up.  But,  after  all,  the  price  paid 
don't  count  as  long  as  the  goods  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit,  and  as  long  as  the  hogs  sell,  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  If  prices  will  stay  up  as  they  have 
when  expectations  were  that  they  would  go  down, 
the  prospects  for  the  future  at  least  look  favor- 
able. 

Effect  of  Stallion  Registration. — We  are  in  the 

second  season  of  the  enforcement  of  the  stallion 
registration  law,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  effect  the 
law  has  had  as  compared  with  the  findings  of  the 
first  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  progress 
will  be  made  than  in  North  Dakota,  whose  law  is 
quite  similar  to  ours.  The  percentage  of  pure- 
bred stallions  there  does  show  a  slight  increase  it 
is  true,  going  from  42.9%  in  1910  to  43.1%  in 
1911,  and  43.6%  in  1912.  Still,  when  the  scrubs 
die  off,  they  will  probably  be  replaced  by  pure- 
breds.  Of  the  draft  breeds,  70%  are  Percherons, 
there  being  790  of  these  against  118  Belgians,  101 
Clydesdales,  72  French  drafters  and  62  Shires. 
One  interesting  thing  brought  up  is  the  compara- 
tive soundness  of  pure-breds  vs.  scrubs.  Disquali- 
fying unsoundness  was  much  more  common  among 
the  grade  and  scrubs  than  among  those  of  pure 
breeding.  This  was  especially  true  of  sidebones, 
spavins  and  curbs,  although  the  pure-breds  suf- 
fered more  than  scrubs  from  eye  diseases  and 
stringhalt.  The  most  common  unsoundness  among 
Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires  was  sidebones, 
but  no  Clydesdale  was  disqualified  on  that  ac- 
count. 


keeping  quality  and  uniformity.  Where  only  one 
picking  is  made,  and  that  early,  much  of  the  fruit 
is  picked  while  it  is  still  immature,  and  this  fruit 
will  show  a  great  deal  of  wilting,  shriveling,  brown 
stain  or  scald,  and  physiological  decay,  thereby 
detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the  pack  and 
lessening  the  returns  from  the  fruit  which  was  of 
proper  maturity  .when  picked.  The  pickings  can 
be  extended  over  a  longer  time  than  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  case,  and  this  is  especially  true 
where  two,  or  possibly  three,  pickings  are  made 
during  the  season. 

The  results  further  indicate  that  when  picked 
at  the  proper  time  and  when  carefully  handled  and 
promptly  precooled.  Bartlett  pears  stored  for 
four  weeks  at  the  shipping  point  and  afterwards 
loaded  into  pre-iced  refrigerator  ears  and  shipped 
to  Eastern  markets  will  arrive  in  sound,  market- 
able condition  and  remain  sound  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  reshipment  and  consequent  wide 
distribution  to  ultimate  consumers.  The  season 
can  be  extended  from  six  to  seven  weeks  by 
leaving  the  fruit  on  the  trees  two  weeks  longer 
than  is  at  present  the  practice  and  by  storing  for 
four  or  five  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  32°  or  34°F. 
after  the  fruit  has  been  precooled. 


Tab  on  Cream  Check. — The  following  from 
Hoard's  Dairyman  will  belong  here,  giving  Kan- 
sas experience  on  a  matter  that  interests  all  dairy- 
men who  sell  cream  to  creameries :  An  editorial 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  indicates  that  the  test 
question  is  a  subject  now  before  the  California 
legislature.  The  Dairy  Bureau  of  that  State  seeks 
the  authority  to  supervise  tests.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  such  supervision,  because  of  the  im- 
mediate effect  secured,  is  to  be  found  in  Kansas. 
In  that  State  the  Dairy  Commissioner  is  required 
by  law  to  examine  and  license  every  person  buy- 
ing milk  or  cream  by  the  test.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  buy  on  the  fat-test  basis  who  has  not  secured 
such  permit.  The  practical  result  has  been  to 
solve  the  whole  test  question,  which  has  been  a 
vexing  one  for  years.  Any  complaint  of  unfair- 
ness is  at  once  referred  to  the  Dairy  Commissioner 
and  he  is  required  to  investigate  the  trouble.  If 
he  finds  just  cause  for  complaint  he  has  the  power 
to  revoke  the  permit,  putting  the  man  holding  the 
license  out  of  business,  so  far  as  testing  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  fact  that  cream  buyers,  milk  buyers,  etc., 
have  a  State  permit  and  have  been  required  to 
pass  an  examination  to  secure  such  permit,  has 
given  the  sellers  confidence  in  the  test.  All  tests 
are  uniform  in  the  methods  employed,  to  protect 
the  buyer  and  seller  alike. 

Less  Farm  Butter. — Every  dairyman  knows  that 
only  in  very  isolated  locations  is  there  enough 
butter  made  on  California  farms  to  cut  any  figure 
even  in  the  country  stores.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the 
country  at  large,  although  the  tendency  is  very 
rapid  toward  the  California  practice  everywhere. 
According  to  census  reports,  there  were  made  on 
farms  in  1899,  1.071,626.056  pounds  of  butter.  In 
1909  there  were  made  on  farms  994,650,610 
pounds,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  77,000,000  pounds. 

In  1899  there  were  518,042,767  pounds  of  the 
farm-made  butter  sold  from  the  farm;  the  bal- 
ance, or  553,583,289  pounds,  was  consumed  in  the 
home  on  the  farm.  In  1909  there  were  415,080,489 
pounds  of  the  farm  butter  sold  and  579,570,121 
pounds  consumed  in  the  farm  homes. 

Butter  made  in  creameries  in  1899  amounted  to 
420,126,546  pounds,  and  in  1909  to  624,764,653 
pounds,  a  gain  of  204,638,107  pounds,  or  48.7% 
in  the  10  years. 

In  other  words,  while  the  total  amount  of  but- 
ter made  is  increasing,  the  amount  made  on  the 
farms  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  the  amount  sold 
from  farms  is  decreasing  still  more  rapidly.  Ulti- 
mately the  whole  country  evidently  will  come  to 
the  California  practice :  separate  the  cream  and  let 
the  creamery  do  the  work. 

The  Point  Overlooked. — A  little  while  ago  it 
was  announced  that  the  wool  tariff  was  to  be  cut 
down  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  some 
such  figure.  Now  the  plan  seems  to  have  met 
with  high  favor  among  the  powers  that  be  to 


make  a  clean  sweep  of  Schedule  K  altogether,  to 
revel  in  free  and  unlimited  wool.  We  won 't  know 
what  the  doctors  will  do  until  they  do  it,  but 
the  last  plan  looks  as  if  no  bread  were  thought 
better  than  half  a  loaf,  or  however  the  proverb 
goes,  anyhow.  A  heavy  dose  will  bring  results 
quicker  than  a  light  dose,  which  is  one  comfort, 
and  everybody  would  sooner  have  a  short,  quick 
departure  than  a  long,  lingering  death.  And  if 
the  tariff  is  not  going  to  kill  outright,  but  leave 
a  fair  profit  in  the  wool  business  after  all,  the 
sooner  everyone  knows  it,  the  better  it  will  be. 
But  there  will  be  one  surprise  (maybe)  among 
the  ultimate  consumers  when  they  go  with  smil- 
ing faces  to  the  ready-made  tailors  to  get  a  cheap 
suit,  fondly  thinking  of  the  way  that  slaughter 
of  the  iniquitous  tariff  will  make  cheap  clothes. 
The  American  Sheep  Breeder  is  authority  for  the 
statement,  based  upon  careful  investigation  in 
practically  all  of  the  great  Eastern  colthing  stores, 
that  a  suit  of  clothes  costs  no  more  now  than 
it  did  when  the  Cleveland  administration  was 
having  its  way  with  the  tariff.  If  the  ultimate 
consumer  who  is  attacking  the  wool  tariff  finds 
that  he  has  to  pay  as  much  as  ever  for  his  clothes, 
some  radical  revision  of  opinions  will  follow  rad- 
ical revision  of  the  tariff.  Everybody  that  really 
knows,  knows  that  it  is  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion, and  neither  tariff  nor  trusts,  that  makes  for 
high  prices.  Well,  it's  too  late, to  stop  tariff  re- 
vision ;  a  lot  of  tariff  revision  was  needed,  and 
what's  coming  better  come  and  have  it  over  with. 
For  that  matter,  there's  a  big  world's  shortage, 
and  a  big  world's  meat  hunger,  and  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  tariff  reduction  won't  hurt  half  as 
much  as  most  people  think. 

Speaking  of  Meat. — Speaking  of  meat,  the  tariff 
and  such,  "reminds  us  of  Germany  and  the  meat 
business.  Spero,  the  German  economist,  says  that 
his  country  is  utterly  unable  to  get  the  meat  it 
wants  without  pulling  it  over  the  tariff  wall. 
Municipal  authorities  are  doing  that  very  thing, 
and  the  demand  for  more  meat  is  so  strong  that 
the  wall  will  probably  be  lowered  or  leveled  to 
make  the  pulling  easier.  This  step  the  London 
Live  Stock  World  thinks  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  all  meat  tariffs  of  Europe,  and  that 
much  beef,  mutton  and  pork  formerly  going  to 
Britain  will  soon  go  elsewhere,  which  will  cause 
a  revolution  in  the  British  meat  trade,  a  sharp 
advance  in  prices,  and  consequently  a  greater 
profit  in  stock-raising  in  exporting  countries.  If 
they  will. only  do  all  that  before  the  fall  shearing, 
prices  for  mutton  might  go  up  so  as  to  overcome 
the  fall  in  prices  for  wool,  and  all  would  be  well. 
Every  day  will  be  Sunday  when  everything  is 
done  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Mighty  Fallen. — Since  we  are  unable  to  get 
away  from  prices  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  we  will 
come  to  the  horse  proposition.  The  sport  of  kings 
is  nearly  in  the  discard.  Perhaps  republican  sen- 
timent iias  grown  too  fast  and  that  accounts  for 
it.  Anyway,  a  string  of  21  brood  mares,  the 
property  of  Barney  Schrieber,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion at  Woodland  not  long  ago  to  satisfy  an 
attachment.  Several  of  them  were  among  the 
best  in  the  country,  but  the  lot  brought  only 
$1,517.30.  How  art  the  mighty  fallen!  Now  if 
it  were  a  string  of  fine  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire 
or  Clydes  mares,  the  price  would  not  have  stopped 
there  by  one  big  mile.  It  would  have  gone  as 
much  ahead  of  that  price  as  the  above  mares 
would  have  gone  ahead  of  the  drafters  if  both 
had  been  put  on  the  track  together.  The  sport  of 
kings  has  given  way  to  the  sport  of  the  farmer. 
Guess  that  the  auto  makes  the  speed  nowadays, 
and  the  drafter  makes  the  money  to  run  the 
auto. 

Ayrshires  at  It. — The  Ayrshire  dairymen  are 
breaking  records  again,  and,  very  naturally,  the 
new  record  comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  even 
though  not  to  California.  Ayrshire  breeders  have 
not  been  officially  testing  their  cows,  and  have 
but  recently  got  their  gait.  Several  months  ago 
there  was  the  hurrah  when  Jean  Armour  made 
the  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and  better  in  a  year. 
Now  comes  Gerranton  Dora  2nd,  owned  by  J.  W. 
Clise  of  Washington,  with  21,024  pounds  of  milk, 
3.83  per  cent  fat,  making  a  total  of  804.79  pounds. 
If  you  want  to  figure  it  out  as  80  per  cent  butter, 
that  makes  her  a  thousand-pound  cow.  When  the 
dairymen  get  to  work  on  any  good  dairy  breed, 
they  can  get  results. 
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Better  Seed  Movement  in  Nevada. 


[Written  for  the  Pacifr  Rirai,  Press  by 
E.  A.  HOWES  of  the  University  of 
Nevada.] 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  better 
seed,  we  are  assuming  at  the  outset  that 
a  need  for  such  exists  in  Nevada.  The 
assumption  would  be  fairly  justified  in 
the  case  of  any  State  in  the  Union;  there- 
fore it  is  justified  in  this  case.  Advocates 
of  better  live  stock  on  the  farm  are  wont 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  keep  a  good  cow  than  it  does  to  main- 
tain a  poor  one.  other  things  being  equal. 
On  the  same  sound  basis  of  reasoning,  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  use  his  time  and 
acreage  for  the  production  of  a  mediocre 
crop,  and  often  a  very  poor  one,  when 
he  might,  at  the  expense  of  no  more 
time  and  space,  produce  a  crop  which 
would  be  a  source  of  pride  and  profit. 

Granted  all  this,  we  know  that  many 
farmers  still  breed  and  raise  poor  stock, 
and  in  the  same  class  are  the  many  farm- 
ers who  sow  poor  seed  and  blame  the 
weather  or  the  soil  for  the  poor  crop  re- 
sulting. The  weather  may  give  crops  a 
set-back;  the  condition  of  the  soil  is 
potent  for  good  or  evil  production,  as  the 
case  may  be;  but  with  adverse  weather 
and  with  soil  conditions  that  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  the  farmer  can,  by  sowing 
good  seed,  grow  a  fair  kind  of  crop  and 
one  which  will  possess  quality  if  not 
quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  no  farmer 
can  expect,  with  the  most  favorable 
weather  and  the  most  desirable  soil  con- 
ditions, to  secure  a  good  yield  if  he  sows 
impure  seed  or  seed  lacking  in  vitality. 
How  important  it  is  that  a  man  should 
know  the  source  and  condition  of  the 
seed  which  he  sows. 

Why  Better  Seed? — Some  of  the  ideas 
offered  here  in  connection  with  the  seed 
problem  are  neither  original  nor  new — 
some  are  very  old.    We  all  remember  thy 

parable  of  the  sower;  leaving  aside  its 
moral  interpretation,  we  are  seized  with 
the  fact  that  in  those  days  there  were 
certain  agriculturists  who  were  known  to 
sow  good  seed  and  to  reap  abundant  har- 
vests. They  evidently  appreciated  the 
value  of  good  soil  preparation,  for  the 
fate  of  the  seed  that  fell  by  the  wayside 
or  upon  stony  places  Is  used  as  a  common 
illustration.  Again,  we  read  of  the  enemy 
who  sowed  tares  in  his  neighbor's  wheat 
field;  so  the  problem  of  seed  impurity  is 
as  old  at  least  as  Hebrew  story.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  years  that  have 
gone  by  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  question,  and  have  given  us  a  more 
comprehensive  attitude  toward  it. 

The  Weed  Question. — It  is  true  that 
we  know  vastly  more  than  did  our  fore- 
fathers about  weeds,  their  propagation 
and  eradication,  but  it  is  true  also  that 
the  question  is  a  harder  one  to  solve  in 
our  day  than  it  was  some  time  ago.  The 
spread  of  civilization  has  brought  to  our 
notice  many  new  and  troublesome  pests 
in  the  shape  of  weeds;  increased  facilities 
for  commerce  and  travel  have  served  to 
distribute  these  pests.  When  the  farmer 
of  other  days  sowed  seed,  he  sowed  what 
he  had  grown  himself  or  what  he  had  pro- 
cured from  a  near-by  source;  today  our 
seed  comes  from  all  over  the  world.  We 
import  weed  seeds,  and.  just  to  show  that 
there  is  no  hard  feeling,  we  export  weed 
seeds.  Thus  while  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  weeds, 
and  the  means  for  their  eradication,  the 
field  for  work  is,  to  say  the  least,  as 
large  as  ever. 

If  the  business  of  handling  seeds  is  to 
be  governed  by  the  highest  principles,  all 
seed  must  be  carefully  examined  as  to 
purity — we  cannot  be  too  particular  in 
this  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  seeds  of 
most  noxious  weeds  may  be  removed 
by  a  thorough  system  of  re-cleaning,  and 


leading  seedsmen  have  installed  costly 
machinery  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  true,  .on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
re-cleaning  can  only  be  carried  on  up  to 
a  certain  point  without  loss,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  weed  seeds  after  this  point 
is  reached  will  entail  the  removal  of  a 
percentage  of  the  good  seeds,  although 
probably  not  the  best  of  it.  Therefore  a 
dealer  should  never  buy  from  a  grower, 
no  matter  how  low  the  purchase  price, 
seed  which  he  has  reason  to  fear  cannot 
be  re-cleaned  with  profit.  If  he  does  pur- 
chase such  he  has  two  alternatives — to 
re-clean  at  a  loss,  or  to  sell  with  a  per- 
centage of  impurity  remaining.  That  the 
latter  is  the  course  often  followed  is  well 
proven  by  the  number  of  convictions  for 
infringement  of  the  seed  control  act, 
where  such  act  is  in  force.  From  this 
state  of  affairs  we  may  draw  two  lessons 
— the  farmer  must  share  the  blame  with 
the  dealer  wherever  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  impure  seed  goes  on;  second,  that 
if  the  farmer  insists  on  getting  good  seed, 
and  it  is  in  his  interest  to  do  so,  he  should 
be  willing  to  pay  the  dealer  a  higher 
price  than  he  would  expect  to  pay  for 
stock  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Caution. — In  the  case  of  cereals,  less  is 
purchased  for  seeding  purposes  than  with 
grasses  and  clovers,  and  also  the  danger 
of  contamination  is  less;  the  seeds  of  the 
cereals  being  comparatively  large,  most 
weed  seeds  should  escape  during  an  or- 
dinary screening.  The  most  probable  ex- 
ceptions are  the  seeds  of  wild  buckwheat, 
wild  vetch  and  wild  oats,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  man  who  buys  seed  with 
such  plain  evidence  of  contamination  as 
these  afford. 

With  the  smaller  seeds  the  detection  is 
not  so  easy,  nor  If?  tbe  removal  of  impuri- 
ties so  easy.  Alfalfa  or  rpd  clover,  han- 
dled in  the  ordinary  way.  fflay  contain 

seeds  of  rib  grass,  curied  dock,  ragweed, 
and  many  other  weed  seeds  which  ap- 
proximate in  size  the  stock  seeds.  Alsike 
may  contain  seeds  of  false  flax,  catchfly, 
yellow  trefoil,  etc.,  for  the  same  reason. 
Foxtail  Is  often  found  in  timothy.  The 
list  is  lengthy  and  serves  to  show  the 
necessity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
these,  our  enemies,  plant  or  seed  or  both. 

Besides  the  contamination,  which  we 
have  but  touched  upon,  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  adulteration.  With  alfalfa 
seed  selling  at  15  to  20  cents  per  pound, 
there  is  good  money  in  including  the 
seeds  of  sweet  clover  or  yellow  trefoil, 
and  these,  deliberately  or  absent-mind- 
edly, may  be  allowed  to  become  an  adul- 
teration in  the  alfalfa  seed.  White  clover 
has  but  a  limited  demand,  therefore  any 
surplus  may  as  well  be  unloaded  as  al- 
sike, by  mixing  with  the  latter  and  sell- 
ing the  mixture  as  alsike.  And  so  adul- 
teration is  carried  on. 

Precaution. — Generally  speaking,  the 
testing  of  seeds  of  grasses  and  clovers  is 
work  for  an  expert.  True  it  is  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  certain  publications,  ac- 
companied by  as  careful  a  study  of  weed 
seeds  themselves,  the  farmer  or  the 
dealer  may  become  acquainted  with  many 
of  their  weed  enemies,  and  we  cannot  say 
too  much  in  favor  of  such  self-education. 
For  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural 
public,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  give 
requisite  time  to  this  study,  the  safe- 
guard is  a  seed-testing  station.  To  this 
station  samples  of  seeds  of  cereals, 
grasses  and  clovers  could  be  sent  by  the 
farmer  or  by  the  dealer.  At  the  station 
the  seed  expert  would  take  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  sample,  note  down  name 
and  number  of  weed  seeds  found  therein 
and  report  the  same  to  the  sender.  A 
grading  could  be  given,  determined  by 
the  amount  of  contamination  and  by  ap- 
parent vitality. 


What  do  You 
get  out  of  the 
Ground  ? 


WHAT  WERE  LAST 
YEAR'S  PROFITS? 

Did  your  neighbors  have  bigger  and  better  crops 
than  you?  Just  how  much  did  your  ground  pro- 
duce for  you.  If  your  annual  ground  yield  didn't 
come  up  to  your  expectations,  have  you  found  the 
reason  for  the  deficiency?  Ever  consider  the  fer- 
tilizing end  of  your  business? 

Your  horses  can  do  a  better  day's  work  on  a  feed 
of  grain  than  they  can  on  a  diet  of  alfalfa.  What 
kind  of  a  food  do  you  give  your  soil? 

Let  us  tell  you  about 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 


they're  the  most  substantial  and  scientifically  pre- 
pared earth  food  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  They  put  strength  and  ginger  into  the 
soil  and  make  it  "stand  up"  to  the  hardest  strain- 
Why  not  try  these  wonderful  fertilizers?  There's 
one  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is  the  very 
best  of  its  kind. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers  Are  Guaranteed 


WRITE  US  NOW  AND  WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
SOME  INTERESTING  FERTILIZING  INFOR- 
MATION. ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


I  hawferco) 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


April  12,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


During  the  winter  the  Nevada  Experi- 
ment Station  has  tested  and  reported  on 
many  samples  sent  by  both  farmers  and 
dealers.  In  addition  to  a  report  on 
purity,  a  germination  report  has  also  been 
made  where  desired,  the  station  being 
fitted  out  with  a  germinator  capable  of 
testing  over  75  samples  at  one  time.  It 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  members  of 
the  staff  to  see  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Nevada  people  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  protection  offered  early  in 
the  season  in  the  matter  of  testing  seed 
as  to  purity  and  vitality. 

We  must,  however,  do  more  than  be 
satisfied  with  the  defensive,  protective 
course  just  given  or  suggested.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  have  seed  threshed  for  which 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  re-clean- 
ing? It  looks  like  putting  up  a  straw 
man  for  the  sake  of  knocking  him  down, 
when  we  grow  weeds  and  then  invoke 
legislation  to  force  the  removal  of  the 
weed  seeds  from  our  stock  seed.  Do  the 
only  rational  thing — prevent  the  weed 
seeds  from  ever  getting  into  the  threshed 
article.  How  can  we  accomplish  this? 
By  the  simple  and  not  overly  arduous 
task  of  spudding  out  the  weeds  from  the 
seed  plot  before  they  can  go  to  seed.  Re- 
move the  weeds  before  they  can  mature 
seed  and  you  are  preventing  much  future 
trouble  for  yourself  and  for  others.  This 
plan  pre-supposes  a  seed  plot,  instead  of 
a  haphazard  selection  from  the  thresher 
spout. 

Reno,  Nevada. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Albert 
F.  •  Etter,  with  whose  strawberry  plants 
many  of  our  readers  are  now  acquainted 
that  contains  some  interesting  things 
about  fruit.    Mr.  Etter  states: 

Dr.  H.  G.  Gross  of  Eureaka  is  in  New 
York  city  taking  a  post  graduate  course 
in  some  of  his  specialties.  While  there 
he  interviewed  some  of  the  largest  fruit 
brokers  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of 
Humboldt  county  orchardists.  Regard- 
ing pears  he  writes:  "Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey  pears  are  a  good  pear,  but  not 
many  are  on  the  market.  They  ought 
to  bring  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  box  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point.  I  received  this  inform- 
ation from  the  firm  that  handles  the 
most  fruit  of  any  firm  here,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  perfectly  reliable.  They  advised 
me  to  tell  the  people  at  home  to  plant 
pears  rather  than  apples,  and  he  said 
the  best  pears  in  order  of  prices  and  de- 
mand were:  B.  Anjou,  Cornice,  Winter 
Nellis,  B.  Bosc  and  Easter  B.  In  apples 
they  gave  the  order  according  to  prices 
and  demand  thus;  Spitzenberg,  Newton; 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  Arakansas  Black, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman  Winesap. 
These  people  handle  1200  to  1500  carloads 
of  apples  yearly,  so  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  demands  of  the  market.  I 
also  hope  you  will  keep  these  things  in 
mind  in  giving  information  to  others. 
They  also  said:  Mind  your  pack,  you 
can't  fool  uS.  You  only  hurt  yourself  if 
you  fall  down  in  quality." 

Here  is  a  good  report  on  Ettersburg 
strawberries  from  Prof.  V.  R.  Gardner 
of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 
Last  spring  I  sent  them  eight  of  my 
varieties  to  try  out  at  their  station  at 
Corvallis. 

"Will  say  that  your  strawberry  plants 
were  set  out  in  our  trial  plots  as  soon 
as  they  were  received.  They  made  an 
excellent  growth  last  year  and  are  now 
in  very  good  condition.  Of  course,  they 
have  not  yet  fruited,  and  I  can  only 
judge  them  as  to  plant  character.  You 
will  probably  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  they  really  look  better  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  any  of  the  cultivated  va- 
rieties we  have.  I  shall  certainly  watch 
them  through  the  blossoming  and  fruit- 
ing season  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  tree*  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is  no  need  of  asking   which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal   on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


and  as  soon  as  picking  season  is  over 
will  write  you  a  detailed  report  regard- 
ing each  one." 

The  above  is  in  keeping  with  habits 
here — by  establishing  themselves  so  well 
the  first  season  that  they  can  outfruit 
the  regular  varieties  the  second  season 
without  half  trying. 


MEASURING  HAY  IN  STACK. 


For  obtaining  the  number  of  tons  of 
hay  in  a  stack,  the  first  step  is  to  meas- 
ure the  width  and  length  with  a  tape 
line,  and  then  what  is  known  as  the 
overthrow,  that  is,  pass  a  tape  line  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  on  one  side 
over  to  the  bottom  on  the  other  side, 
and  divide  this  measurement  which  is 
called  the  overthrow  by  three,  then  mul- 
tiply the  length  by  the  width,  and  this 
by  one-third  of  the  over-throw — this  gives 
you  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
stack.  Of  course,  if  the  stack  is  dif- 
ferent widths  or  different  heights  you 
will  have  to  take  the  measurements  in 
several  places  and  obtain  the  average  of 
these  by  adding  them  together  and  di- 
viding by  the  number  of  measurements 
made. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  hay  per 
ton  varies  considerably  with  the  length 
of  time  that  it  has  been  stacked.  With 
newly  stacked  hay  it  will  take  about  500 
cubic  feet  to  equal  a  ton.  If  it  has  been 
stacked  for  two  or  three  months,  from 
350  to  400  cubic  feet  will  equal  a  ton. 
After  you  have  obtained  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  stack,  divide  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton,  taking 
into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
that  the  hay  has  been  stacked. 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


TRADE  "MARK 

c. 


13%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 


311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


tJravensteln 

Jonathan 
IV.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellefleur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmala 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Stayman  Winesap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spitzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Dellclons 
Missouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Ball-Bearing) 

Placed  an  3-4-lnch  »tandplpes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  S 
hours,  they  will,  with  23  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  Inch  of  water  in  the  form  of  fine  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  otber  sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

krvfc-e.  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  do.^eii,  f.  o,  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  l»ck  If  not  satisfied. 

4.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References.  Dun,  Bradgtreet  ^  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville.        _  .  , 
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The  California  Black  Walnut. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


[By  Professor  R.  E.  SMITH  of 

Examination  of  the  stumps  of  some 
of  these  cut-off  trees  shows  one  that 
many  of  them  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age  when  cut,  and  this  is 
true  even  of  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 
Some  may  be  found  which  are  consider- 
ably older  than  this  and  apparently  well 
up  toward  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
broken-off  stem  shown  in  the  picture  of 
the  largest  tree  was  cut  off  and  found 
to  be  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  and  prob 
ably  considerably  older  than  this  at  the 
base.  This  was  much  the  smallest  of 
the  trunks  in  this  group. 

The  little  glade  in  which  this  tree 
stands  was  evidently  the  site  of  an  In- 
dian village,  as  evidenced  by  numerous 


the  University  of  California. 

there  was  one  locality  in  this  region 
where  black  walnut  trees  were  growing 
when  the  first  white  people  arrived  in 
the  country.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
memory  of  various  old  settlers,  also  by 
the  name  "Walnut  Creek"  and  the  fact 
that  the  original  Spanish  grant  compris- 
ing this  region  bore  the  name  "Rancho 
Arroyo  tie  las  Nueces  y  Bolbones."  "This 
fact,"  to  quote  from  Ely  Hutchinson,  "is 
confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  "holy 
writ  that  the  walnut  was  growing  in 
the  vicinity  when  the  Mexicans  sent  in 
their  petition  for  the  grant."  The  name 
"Bolbones"  appears  to  be  at  present  quite 
obscure,  but,  according  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it  probably  re- 


Old  Black  Walnut  Tree  at  Walnut  Grove,  Napa  County. 


arrow-heads,  spear  points,  mortars,  etc., 
which  have  been  found  there.  On  inves- 
tigation these  teres  show  beyond  all  pos- 
sibel  doubt  that  many  of  them  must  have 
been  large,  old  trees  even  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  California, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  been  plant- 
ed by  any  white  people.  This  grove  can 
be  most  readily  reached  by  driving  from 
Napa  to  Wilson's  Inn,  a  summer  resort, 
at  which  is  located  Atlas  postoffice,  and 
from  which  a  wood-road  leads  to  the 
walnut  trees  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles. 

The  history  of  the  two  stations  men- 
tioned in  the  quotation  from  Jepson  has 
been  quite  thoroughly  investigated  in 
connection  with  this  work.  In  regard  to 
the  one  mentioned  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Diablo,  we  may  say  that  in  the  valleys 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Danville,  Lafayette,  and  Concord, 
there  are  a  great  many  California  black 
walnut  trees,  both  young  and  old,  most 
of  which  have  been  planted  within  the 
memory  of  people  still  living  in  that  vi- 
cinity.    Inquiry   shows,   however,  that 


fers  to  some  other  kind  of  tree  which 
grew  in  that  vicinity.  The  original  trees 
of  this  locality  were  located  in  the  so- 
called  "Moraga  Valley"  in  the  Walnut 
Creek  country  east  of  Oakland.  Some  of 
these  trees  are  still  standing,  although 
many  of  the  finest  were  cut  for  timber 
many  years  ago.  These  trees  are  of  an 
extremely  stately,  tall-growing,  clean- 
trunk  type,  fully  as  much  so  as  the  best 
types  of  the  Eastern  walnut,  .luglans 
nigra.  They  are  all  composed  of  single 
trunks  and  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing younger  than  the  oldest  trees  in  the 
Napa  mountains.  The  bases  of  them  are 
larger  than  any  of  the  trees  in  the  latter 
locality,  being  in  good,  moist,  deep  soil 
in  an  open  valley,  free  from  the  compe- 
tition of  other  trees.  The  nuts  and  foli- 
age are  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Napa  county  trees. 

The  third  original  locality  mentioned 
is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Walnut  Grove,  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Sacramento 
city.  Large,  old,  black  walnut  trees  are 
very  abundant  on  the  ranches  in  this 
locality,  and  there  was  until  quite  re- 


SURE  DEATH 


Gophers 
squirrels 


NEWTON'S   GOPHER   AND   SQUIRREL.   KILLER    No.  6 

effectively  exterminates  Gophers,  Squirrels.  Prairie  Dogs,  Moles,  Sage  Rats.  Badgers.  Weasels,  Rabbits, 
Field  Mice,  Skunks,  Foxes,  Snakes 

Or  any  varmints  in  holes  or  caves  when  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined.  Tt 
can  also  be  used  for  fumigating. 

IT  GKTS  THEM  EVERY  TIME.  Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  pro- 
duces I. linn  cubic  feet  of  carbon  bisulphide  sas.  which  is  rare  dearth  to  anv 
animal  forced  to  breathe  it.  It  burns  quietly  without  disturbing  the  ground, 
and  forces  the  poisonous  gas  into  every  part  of  the  enclosure  before  the  animal 
is  aware  of  its  presence. 

AiiSi  U.ETEI.Y  SAFE  TO  HANDLE — An  yon  e  can  hold  the  cartridge  in  the 
hand  until  it  is  burned  out  without  the  slightest  danger. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT — It  is  the  most  inexpensive,  the  surest,  the  most 
effective,  the  safest  anil  the  easiest.    Sent  by  freight  or  express,  not  by  parcel 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO. 


248   Front  Street. 
San    FranclMfn,  Cnl 

■^.OO  per  gross.  In  groes  lots,  and  45c  per  dozen  in  less  than  gross  lots. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARE  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figt  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
C ampin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


WANTED 

A  live,  energetic  man  who  can  qualify  for  position  as  Field 
Manager  with  oldest,  strongest,  most  reliable  nursery  concern 
in  the  West.  Experience  less  important  than  willingness  to 
hustle. 


We  also  have  several  splendid  openings  for  agents 
in  various  localities,  on  terms  50%  more  liberal 
than  paid  by  other  firms.  Write  quick  if  you  want 
permanent,  good  paying  position. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Desk  D. 
WOODBURN,  OREGON. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  grower*  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  grow 
a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 
C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 
Chas.  A.  Chambers.  Secy. 
The  Reliable  Three. 


P.  O.  Hox  615, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D  C  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  12,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  25  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


.326-326-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Hanford  Nurseries 

C LARKS  I  ON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Din- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Treea  far  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  C. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 


SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 


ccntly  a  long  row  of  large,  fine,  old  trees 
along  the  river  bank  outside  the  levee 
from  Walnut  Grove  north.  These  trees 
were  cut  down  a  few  years  ago  in  re- 
pairing the  levee.  Although  very  large, 
they  were  not  the  original  trees  of  that 
locality,  but  were  planted  there  within 
comparatively  recent  times.  Inquiry  in 
the  vicinity  of  Walnut  Grove  has  devel- 
oped the  information  that  when  the  first 
American  settlers  came  to  the  lower  Sac- 
ramento there  were  a  great  many  black 
walnut  trees  growing  in  this  vicinity. 
William  Holtlum,  who  at-  the  time  of 
this  investigation  was  thought  to  be 
about  the  oldest  living  settler  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walnut  Grove,  came  there 
about  1850.  At  that  time,  he  stated,  there 
was  quice  a  large  grove  of  magnificent 
black  walnut  trees  growing  at  and  below 
the  fork  of  the  river  just  below  Walunt 
Grove.  There  were  twenty  or  more  trees 
there  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  Black 
walnut  trees  were  scattered  all  along  the 
river  from  Freeport  to  Rio  Vista. 

On  what  is  now  the  Hart  place,  near 
Isleton,  there  were  some  especially  large 
trees.  The  row  of  trees  which  stood 
along  the  river  near  Walnut  Grove  was 
planted  by  one  H.  W.  O'Dell.  The  earli- 
est planting  was  probably  about  1S56,  fol- 
lowed by  others  up  to  the  early  sixties. 
During  the  early  fifties  many  people  used 
to  come  to  Walnut  Grove  from  the  coun- 
try about  Vacaville,  Elmira,  and  other 
places,  and  carried  away  walnuts  by  the 
bushel  and  sack.  Up  and  down  the  river 
there  was  a  great  growth  of  live  oak, 
white  oak.  ash,  cotlonwood  and  black 
walnut  until  1856,  when  a  great  fire  from 
the  north  swept  over  the  whole  country, 
destroying  almost  all  the  native  timber. 
Mrs.  Clara  Lord,  of  Walnut  Grove,  stated 
that  her  parents  came  to  this  locality 
in  1850  and  set  up  a  tent  under  three 
walnut  trees  which  stood  in  front  of  her 
present  house.  There  were  also  many 
other  large  black  walnut  trees  in  the 
locality  at  that  time.  Joe  Wise  stated 
that  he  chopped  wood  on  the  river  in 
1853  and  1854,  and  chopped  down  many 
walnut  trees  2V>  feet  and  more  in  diam- 
eter. Robert  Sharp,  of  Walnut  Grove, 
stated  that  he  came  to  the  vicinity  in 
1851,  when  a  boy.  but  remembers  very 
distinctly  that  there  were  many  large 
walnut  trees  growing  along  the  river  at 
that  time.  Also  that  they  had  to  cut 
their  way  with  axes  on  account  of  the 
luxurious  vegetation.  Joe  Greene,  living 
two  miles  above  Courtland,  stated  that 
in  the  early  days  they  cut  out  black  wal- 
nut trees  two,  three  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Also  that  such  trees  grew 
among  the  timber  along  the  river  bank 
rather  than  back  in  the  swamps,  and  that 
they  extended  such  as  far  as  Rio  Vista. 
C.  V.  Talmage  came  to  this  region  in 
1857,  and  stated  that  there  were  many 
immense  black  walnut  trees  along  the 
river  at  that  time. 

These  data  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  was  an  abundant  growth  of  black 
walnut  trees  at  this  point  previous  to  the 
first  white  settlement.  Apparently,  none 
of  the  original  trees  now  remain  in  this 
locality,  although  some  of  the  largest 
black  walnut  trees  in  the  State  may  be 
found  here,  having  been  planted  in  the 
fifties.  These  trees  and  the  nuts  which 
they  bear  are  of  exactly  the  same  type 
as  those  at  Walnut  Creek  and  Walnut 
Grove  in  the  Napa  mountains. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  other  locali- 
ties of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  especially  in 
northeastern  Napa  county  where  we  have 
a  fairly  definite  report  of  such  original 
trees. 

[California  is  also  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  a  na- 
tive walnut  of  another  type,  of  which 
account  will  be  given  at  another  time. — 
Editor.  1 


REX  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


SPRING  SPRAYING  WITH 


REX 


Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  ot  Lead 


DOES  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGUS 
TROUBLES. 

DOES  GIVE  ADDED  VITALITY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOR  YOU 
MORE  FRUIT  AND  MORE  GOOD  FRUIT. 

Rex  Solution 

Compounded  after  our  own  distinctive  process  is  so  put  together  as 
to  give  the 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITS 
MOST  EFFICIENT  FORM 

Ingredients  are  processed — 
Not  simply  thrown  together  and  boiled. 

For  Scab — for  Scale — for  Peach  Worm — for  Curl  Leaf — for  Red 
Spider — for  Grape  Mildew — for  numerous  other  troubles. 

As  an  insecticide — fungicide — vitalizer  there  is  no  other  solution 
producing  results  equalling  those  following  the  proper  application 
of  REX  applied  at  the  proper  time. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  has  for  years  killed  every  worm  in 
hundreds  of  orchards.   It  will  do  the  same  for  you  this  year.   Try  it. 

Spray  This  Spring- 
Write,  giving  us  the  number,  variety  and  kind  of  trees  under  your 
care,  telling  us  what  troubles  you  have.    Spray  Anyhow.   It  Pays. 
Our  Motto — "Rex  must  be  the  best.    The  King  of  all  Spray  Ma- 
terials. ' ' 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Benicla,  California 


IF  YOU 

are  at  all  interested  in 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.     It  contains  formulas  and 
plenty  of  information  for  farmers  who 
want  to  get  the  most  and  the  best  for 
their  money.    The  book  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers 

Director  Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
1 7  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
No  Branch  Offices 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  APRIL  BUYERS 

We  have  never  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  order  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  its  readers,  we  have  a  special  proposition  for  the  buyer  of 
10-20-40  acres  or  more  during  April,  provided  he  mentions  this  paper  in  an- 
swering this  advertisement. 

We  have  choice  soil  for  citrus  or  deciduous  fruits,  vines,  or  alfalfa.  We 
are  located  in  Tulare  county  and  have  foothill  protection  on  three  sides. 

Various  crops  yield  $100  to  $300  an  acre. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  water  on  every  lot  sold. 

We  ask  only  a  small  cash  payment,  then  wait  Six  Years  for  the  next  pay- 
ment. We  give  special  discount  for  cash  within  four  years.  Our  interest  rate 
is  low.    For  illustrated  folder  with  map,  address 

W.  P.  McKEE,  Sales  Manager.  Tlie  OROSI  FARMS, 
425  Title  Insurance  Rldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho;*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


450 
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Eradicating  Gophers. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Robal  Press  by 
Henry  Bkeen.] 

To  begin  with,  the  first  thing  to  learn 
is  the  habit  of  the  pest  or  animal.  There 
are  the  male  and  female  of  the  species. 
Each  has  a  distinct  mode  of  working,  the 
male  works  near  the  surface,  and  the 
female  works  down  to  a  depth  of  three 
to  four  feet.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  male  like  a  soldier  is  always  forag- 
ing, while  the  female  attends  strictly  to 
the  home  making,  and  does  the  heavy 
work.  She  makes  the  nest  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface  and  consequently 
does  a  great  deal  more  work  than  the 
male.  The  female  has  her  regular  hours 
for  work.  The  hours  are  7  o'clock  and  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  While  the  male  works 
the  same  hours  he  is  liable  to  work  at 
any  time  he  gets  hungry. 

While  the  fact  is  not  generally  known 
it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  a 
male  and  a  female  gopher  hill  by  look- 
ing at  the  mounds  thrown  up.  The  male 
will  throw  up  small  mounds  here  and 
there,  and  work  around  till  he  gets  to 
where  the  feed  is.  After  he  feeds  and 
stores  away  a  small  quantity  he  will  re- 
tire, close  up  the  hole  after  him,  and  will 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best  ' 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15*  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Bend  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sis..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

nemlnsnay's  I>ondon  Pnrple  Co,,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  Sew  York. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
nave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Mnnnger, 
3214  E.  Stn  St.,  I. ox  Angeles.  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardy 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value.    Call  at  Morganhill.  Cal. 


close  it  for  quite  a  distance,  making  it 
hard  to  trace  him,  and  unless  a  person 
is  persistent  and  determined  to  capture 
him,  he  is  very  liable  to  get  away. 

While  the  female  is  far  more  easy  to 
get  with  poison,  the  male  is  easy  to  get 
with  traps  for  the  reason  he  works  and 
lives  near  the  surface  and  always  has 
two  or  three  runs,  and  by  putting  a  trap 
in  each  run  so  that  he  can  not  throw  it 
out  with  the  dirt  you  are  sure  to  get  him. 
Always  use  at  least  two  traps  for  one 
gopher,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  run  he 
will  come  back  on.  The  gopher  is  a  wise 
animal  and  has  a  keen  sense  of  smell 
and  knows  by  instinct  if  a  fellow  gopher 
has  been  in  a  trap  set  for  him.  «nd  will 
always  push  enough  dirt  ahead  of  him 
to  spring  the  trap.  Where  traps  are  con- 
stantly used  and  having  blood  and  hair  on 
them  they  should  be  burned  and  smoked 
before  using  again. 

The  female  on  account  of  making  her 
nest  always  throws  up  more  and  larger 
mounds  than  the  male.  By  taking  a 
shovel  along  with  your  can  of  wheat  you 
don't  have  to  depend  on  findirig  open 
holes,  but  by  scraping  the  largest  mound 
off  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
you  will  see  the  dirt  dropping  down  a 
deep  hole.  Wehn  you  find  the  hole, 
then  drop  down  a  teaspoonful  of  poi- 
soned wheat,  carrots,  prunes,  or  what- 
ever you  may  be  using.  Always  use  a 
trowel,  never  use  the  hand  as  the  gopher 
can  smell  it  for  quite  a  while  after  you 
have  cleaned  the  hole  out  and  always 
have  the  holes  as  clean  as  the  gopher 
leaves  it.  By  drawing  the  back  of  the 
trowel  a  couple  of  times  along  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  it  leaves  it  smooth  and  hard, 
and  the  gopher  will  pick  up  every  grain  if 
he  is  storing  it. 

If  he  is  hungry,  and  eats  it,  you  will 
find  the  gopher  lying  close  by  the  wheat. 
If  you  find  the  wheat  missing  or  see  that 
he  has  eaten  any  of  it  you  may  be  sure 
you  get  that  one.  The  gophers  do  not  al- 
ways eat  the  poisoned  grain  as  soon  as 
they  find  it,  but  very  often  store  it  until 
such  time  as  they  need  it.  And  if  the 
ground  is  wet  the  poison  leaves  its 
strength,  and  does  not  kill  when  it  is 
eaten.  Sometimes  the  man  making  the 
poison  gets  economical  and  does  not  mix 
enough  strychnine  to  kill  when  eaten 
fresh.  In  that  case  the  grain  and  time 
i?  wasted. 

Every  female  caught  this  season  is 
equivalent  to  about  nine  gophers  next 
season,  as  that  is  about  the  number  of 
young  ones  to  a  litter.  On  large  places 
where  gophers  are  numerous,  a  man  or 
men  should  be  employed  using  both  traps 
and  poison  until  the  property  is  thorough- 
ly cleaned  and  no  more  gophers  seen 
working,  and  then  the  ground  should  be 
watched  for  stragglers.  If  a  man  works 
steadily  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  a  shovel 
he  can  clean  up  a  large  piece  of  ground  in 
a  short  time.  A  shovel  will  get  more 
gophers  than  a  shot  gun. 

A  man  may  have  his  property  cleaned 
up  and  no  trace  of  a  gopher,  but  in  the 
next  field  there  may  be  plenty  of  them. 
When  your  neighbor  does  his  plowing, 
his  gophers  come  over  to  your  field,  so 
then  you  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
catching  his  gophers  for  him. 


The  Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co.  has 
acquired  for  colonization  5000  acres  of  ad- 
ditional alfalfa  and  fruit  land  in  Madera 
county  near  Fairmead.  Since  the  Fair- 
mead  colonies  were  placed  on  the  market 
last  year,  the  company  has  sold  $1,000,000 
worth  of  land  in  small  tracts,  largely  to 
California  farmers  who  are  buying  for 
homes.  Alfalfa,  peaches,  olives,  and  figs 
are  the  most  popular  crops  with  the  new- 
comers. 


KILL 

Next  Year's 

Thrips 
NOW 


linn' i  let  the  larvae  or  white 
tliripN  Hvah  up  your  fruit  anil 
rldille  the  leH\e*  when  you  eun 
kill  i  hi-m  iinil  vnur  emu  uf  thripM 
for  next  yenr  hy  umIuk 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 

YEL - ROS 

Distillate  Oil  Emulsion  No.  1  Pistillate  Oil  Emulsion  No.  2 

When  you  buy  a  ITll 1 1 1 Orchard  Spniy  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  have 
Kiirc   insect    destroyer.     A   I  nlvt-rxnl  Orchard  Sprny  will  keep  your  trees  in 
an  nliHohitcl.v  hcultli.i  condition. 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  our  1913    Spraying   Calendar.      It    ti  lls  just 
what   to  do  for  all  insect  and  fungus  troubles  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Our  iKiok  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 

Insecticide  Department — PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 
BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

:t.V>  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  t"  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard   knocks  and  that  will   last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

BROKDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  <o„  SSS-SSfl  Strata  I'lrsi  St..  Baa  J  Me  Cat 


IRRIGATION  with 


Gates  and 
Valves 


IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  Invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  In  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  Imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7th  edition,  just  off  the  press. 


1226  E.  281h  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  CROW  THEM' 

Foi  ule  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  «0  Mtrktt  Slrttl.  Saa  Frmciste 
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WE  STILL 
HAVE  A  GOOD 
LINE  OF 

Navels 

and 

Valencia 

LATE 

ORANGES 

ABSOLUTELY  UNTOUCHED 
BY  FROST 

Our  stock  is  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 

Write  us  for  special 
prices  on  large  orders. 

In  addition  to  growing  all  the  best 
varieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomelos,  we  also  carry  a  complete 
stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES 

in  nearly  all  the  most  wanted  vari- 
eties. 

PECANS  AND  ALMONDS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  these  pop- 
ular nuts  and  invite  your  inspection 
and  inquiries. 

EVERGREENS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTALS. 

In  our  Laguna  Nurseries  we  carry 
a  fine  assortment  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  palms, 
roses,  etc. 

Write  for  Prices,  or — 
Call  and  see  us. 

R0ED1NG  &  WOOD 

NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 
1617  E.  Washington  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Take  Hooper  Ave- 
nue yellow  car  to 
Washington  Street 
and  walk  2  blocks 
east,  or  take  Watts 
local  direct  to 
nursery  yards  and 
f,  offices. 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  onr  assortment  is  still  complete. 
Write  as  now  concerning  yonr  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva  -  Bergtholdl  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


100,000 


Sour  Orange 
Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels — Valenci  as  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


Other  Angles  on  the  Game  Laws. 


To  the  Editor:  From  the  frequency 
that  one  sees  comments  on  game  legis- 
lation, it  is  evidently  becoming  far  more 
interesting  than  it  used  to  be.  I  used  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  sportsman  myself  and 
took  a  keen  interest  in  pursuing  wild  in- 
offensive animals  and  killing  them.  I 
felt  a  certain  exhilaration  and  pleasure 
in  doing  so — that  feeling  men  call  "sport." 
I  don't  wish  to  say  that  I  have  reformed, 
and  won't  do  so  any  more,  and  that  I  live 
in  unison  close  enough  to  nature  to  know 
something  about  game,  its  habits,  and 
the  ways  open  to  increasing  the  supply. 

The  game  question  is  not  a  two-sided 
affair.  The  game  is  one,  the  man  behind 
the  gun  is  two,  and  the  natural  enemies 
is  the  third  party.  Heretofore,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions — the  panther  and  coy- 
ote, all  legislation  has  been  directed  to 
man  alone.  He  is  restricted  in  hour  and 
season,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
may  take  game.  We  make  no  pretense 
of  legislating  against  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  our  game.  There  was  a  time 
when  game  was  plentiful  enough  so  that 
these  same  natural  enemies,  that  now 
are  destroying  it,  simply  held  it  in 
check.  Now,  however,  since  man  has 
so  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  game, 
these  same  natural  enemies  are  slow- 
ly and  surely  exterminating  the  re- 
mainder. 

Bobcats  and  coyotes  are  destroying  the 
deer  in  season  and  out  of  season.  It  is 
folly  to  think  that  a  bobcat  kills  only 
an  occasional  fawn,  for  they  can,  and  do 
kill  yearlings  and  larger  deer,  too. 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  this 
county  where  they  have  been  known  to  do 
so.  All  bobcats  may  not  do  so  any  more 
than  all  bobcats  will  kill  goats.  When 
once  they  do  take  to  killing  either  goats 
or  deer,  they  stay  with  them.  The  man 
who  dares  to  kill  a  fawn  or  a  doe,  or  any 
deer  out  of  season,  is  given  a  stiff  fine, 
but  bobcats  are  a  negligible  factor. 

Quail  and  grouse  cannot  increase  in 
this  vicinity  at  all,  even  though  given 
any  advantage,  simply  on  account  of 
hornowls,  red-tailed  hawks  and  other 
smaller  hawks.  On  our  streams  here  the 
fish  do  not  increase,  not  because  people 
catch  them;  but  solely  on  account  of  their 
natural  enemies,  the  chief  offenders  be- 
ing the  otter,  sawbill  fish  ducks  and  a 
little  gray  fish  snake. 

Now,  the  common  point  I  make  is  this 
— If  the  game  will  not  increase  where  it 
has  every  advantage  in  its  favor  and  the 
depredations  of  man  are  slight,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  The  natural 
enemies  seemingly  require  just  about  so 
many  to  meet  their  wants.  If  man  kills 
none,  they  are  able  to  hold  them  to  about 
a  dead  level.  If  man  does  kill  quite  a 
number,  then  the  natural  enemies  almost 
exterminate  them. 

Game  laws  such  as  we  have  can  work 
out  to  any  big  increase  of  game  if  what  I 
observe  here  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
State  of  California.  The  only  rational 
solution  is  to  protect  the  game  by  de- 
stroying its  natural  enemies.  The  only 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  first  make  a 
thorough  study  of  our  wild  nature  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  each  as  they  ex- 
ist now.  Restriction  of  some  of  the  ene- 
mies of  our  game  may  result  in  develop- 
ing a  worse  evil  than  the  one  we  are 
striving  to  correct.  The  whole  wild  na- 
ture is  a  complicated  mixed  up  affair  that 
needs  some  wide  discretion  to  handle  it 
right. 

As  an  instance,  the  great  horned  owl 
not  only  destroys  quail  and  grouse  and 
even  poultry  at  times;  but  they  are  bene- 
ficial in  their  destruction  of  cottontail 
rabbits,  jack  rabbits  and  mice.  One  of 
their  delicacies  is  our  big  fat  striped 
skunks.    As  a  mouser,  a  skunk  is  worth 


as  much  as  an  owl  and  his  fur  is  valu- 
able, too.  With  the  hornowl  and  the 
redtail  hawk,  another  bird  that  preys  on 
young  skunks,  out  of  the  way.  we  will 
have  an  increase  in  skunks  that  will  de- 
stroy the  mice.  With  the  bobcat  also  out 
of  the  way,  there  will  be  a  big  increase 
in  jack  rabbits  and  all  kinds  of  squirrels. 
With  the  bobcat  eliminated,  house  cats 
would  take  care  of  most  of  these  with 
the  exception  of  the  large  jack  rabbits. 
But  a  house  cat  will  not  last  long  when 
once  a  bobcat  spies  him.  Some  house 
cats  will  kill  the  quail;  all  owls  and 
hawks  kill  quail,  so  naturally  the  quail 
would  be  better  off  among  cats  than 
among  owls  and  hawks.  So  you  observe 
that  in  this  game  of  shifting  the  dangers 
of  life,  the  quail  and  grouse  let  the  jack- 
rabbit  off  very  easy.  The  man  with  the 
gun  will  have  to  take  care  of  him. 

Saving  Something  to  Kill. — If  I  were 
going  to  "Europeanize"  the  game  laws  of 
California,  I  would  come  "Uncle  Josh"  on 
it.  I  would  see  what  the  sportsman 
wanled,  and  then  I  would  see  what 
the  other  party  thought  of  the  matter, 
too.  The  sport  that  feels  that  he  simply 
must  kill  something  to  relieve  his  pent 
up  passion  to  spill  blood  should  have 
something  to  match  himself  against  more 
willing  to  fight  back  than  a  jack  rabbit, 
and  something  more  formidable  than  a 
bevy  of  quail  or  a  dove.  Why  not  have 
State  game  parks  and  stock  them  up 
with  vicious  wild  boars  from  the 
Schwartz  Wald  of  Germany?  Let  our 
sports  pay  to  enter  these  parks,  armed 
only  with  light  rifles,  a  six-shooter,  knife 
and  a  bottle  of  "schnapps"  and  his  dog.  He 
would  probably  get  his  money's  worth  in 
excitement  and  fun,  and  the  pig  would 
be  likely  to  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  the 
hunter,  as  he  is  somewhat  of  a  sport 
himself.  There  are  many  localities  where 
these  parks  could  be  established  and  they 
would  furnish  a  type  of  wild  life  that 
some  people  think  life  is  hardly  living 
without.  One  thing  is  certain:  they  would 
not  only  be  warry,  but  readily  out  on  the 
warpath;  there  would  be  the  element  of 
danger  present  to  both  man  and  dog  that 
would  chase  dull  cares  and  worry  of 
business  away,  and  that  is  the  only  kind 
of  sport  with  a  gun  and  a  dog  that  is 
worth  pursuing. 

Bricelandf  Albert  F.  Etter. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 
All  Fancy  stralus  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  tbe  American  market,  50c. 

lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market   variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer*  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  K  D  P D  Blake,  M offit  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r rtr  CIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


Rose  Bushes 

A  big  line  of  beautiful, 
strong,  healthy  two  year 
old  plants.  These  will 
bloom  this  year  if  set  out 
now. 

AH  tbe  best  varieties — Some 
of  tile  newer  selections — 
Many  of  the  Old  Favorites. 
All  are  described  in 

Morse's  Rose  Book 

A  brigiit.  snappy  book  tell- 
ing all  about  Roses.  Mailed 
free  of  charge.    Send  for 
MORSE'S  GARDEN  GLIDE 
FOR  1!)13. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
1 1 7  Market  St.       San  Francisco 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Misison  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


PLANT  3IANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$-000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal* 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  onr  nsnal  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalnma.  Cal. 
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What  the  Stock  Judge  Said  About  It. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.  ] 

While  judging  the  two-year-old  class 
of  Holsteins  at  one  of  the  fairs  held  in 
this*  State  last  year,  the  judge  gave  the 
blue  ribbon  to  a  home  grown  bull  which 
was  competing  against  a  high-priced  im- 
ported bull  that  the  owners  felt  sure 
would  capture  the  first  prize,  and  gave 
substantially  the  following  comments  on 
his  selection. 

"In  judging  stock  at  these  fairs  we  are 
governed  entirely  by  the  good  or  bad 
points  as  we  see  them  and  this  local 
animal  outpoints  the  other  one  accord- 
ing to  my  views,  yet  I  wish  to  state 
that  for  utility  these  fairs  do  not  always 
decide  which  is  the  superior  animal,  as 
most  judges  concede  that  an  animal's 
pedigree  should  allow  him  50',;.  and  some 
as  high  as  ~o</,  when  purchased  for  but- 
ter-fat results,  therefore  an  animal 
awarded  first  prize  solely  on  his  points 
is  liable  to  be  inferior  to  his  competitor 
who  has  better  papers.  In  this  case  the 
bull  who  is  getting  second  has,  I  under- 
stand, a  fine  pedigree  back  of  him,  and 
will  most  likely  sire  better  off-spring,  but 
I  am  not  allowed  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration here." 

After  hearing  the  above  remarks  the 
writer  wondered  whether  dairymen  who 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Hoad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all    communications    PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos — Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
BOSA.  SONOMA  CO  ,  CAL. 


purchase  pure-bred  bulls  were  spending 
their  money  for  animals  with  show  ring 
points  or  whether  they  did  take  the 
papers  into  consideration  for  their  true 
value.  So  since  that  time  when  a  dairy- 
man says,  "I  have  a  pure  bred  bull  over 
here,"  the  question  is  generally  asked, 
"what  breeding  is  he?"  and  we  believe  a 
large  majority  have  replied,  "I  purchased 
him  from  so  and  so,  who  has  a  fine  lot 
of  registered  cows,  but  I  don't  remember 
the  long  outrageous  name  my  bull  does 
carry.  Anyway  I  paid  so  much,  and  he 
should  lie  good."  Then  he  will  perhaps 
mention  the  good  points  of  the  animal 
and  pass  on  to  some  other  subject. 

In  a  good  many  instances  the  name  of 
the  bull  and  his  ancestry  was  known, 
and  still  their  butterfat  records  were  not 
known,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  es- 
sential. 

According  to  the  judge  formerly  men- 
tioned from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  bull's  good  qualities  depend  upon  his 
breeding  so  it  would  seem  the  average 
dairyman  only  knows  25',;  or  t0%  of  his 
bull  which  he  is  expecting  to  realize 
better  returns  from. 

If  the  same  man  were  buying  a  ranch, 
would  he  simply  look  at  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  it  and  say,  "I  guess  it's  a 
good  place  because  as  far  as  I  looked  it 
was  all  right,  and  this  real  estate  agent 
has  only  good  ranches  on  his  list"?  This 
c;uestion  is  so  simple  it  needs  no  answer- 
ing, yet  it  is  the  condition  of  a  great 
many  purchases  of  registered  stock,  and 
one  breeder  recently  told  the  writer  that 
he  had  a  number  of  customers  among  the 
foreigners  who  did  not  even  care  for  the 
papers,  providing  it  was  registered  he  was 
satisfied  to  pay  the  extra  price  asked. 

When  asked  what  the  chief  advantage 
in  buying  registered  stock  was,  a  promi- 
nent breeder  recently  replied,  "A  reg- 
istered animal  should  be  superior  to  a 
grade  because  he  has  a  family  history 
hack  of  him  which  should  show  what  all 
of  his  ancestors  accomplished,  that  is,  it 
should  show  what  his  mother  did,  who 
her  sire  was,  her  dam,  and  so  on  away 
back,  also  what,  the  animal's  sire  did,  the 
sire's  mother,  father,  etc.  If  in  looking 
over  the  papers  in  this  way  the  animal's 
fore-fathers  do  not  show  up  any  good 
butter-fat  records  one  had  better  look  a 
little  farther  until  he  finds  one  with  re- 
sults back  of  him,  otherwise  he  is  apt  to 
buy  what  is  known  as  a  pedigreed  scrub." 

While  it  is  true  a  great  many  grade 
cows  give  as  a  herd,  as  good  returns  as 
some  registered  herds  in  butterfat,  they 
are  usually  cases  where  several  years 
have  been  spent  in  breeding  up  with 
purebred  bulls  of  good  parentage,  and 
not  where  a  hit  or  miss  system  pre- 
vailed by  buying  any  bull  that  had  reg- 
istration papers  back  of  him. 

While  of  course  the  chances  of  better 
results  are  in  favor  of  the  registered 
animal  it  is  not  always  the  case,  so  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  spend  a  little 
time  and  thought  before  buying  an  ex- 
pensive animal  whose  pedigree  had  not 
been  looked  into  for  the  one  with  the 
good  record  is  more  apt  to  sire  desirable 
offspring  than  the  other. 

That  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  re- 
turns from  a  herd  with  the  use  of  better 
bulls  is  beyond  a  doubt  in  most  localities, 
but  perhaps  no  more  forcibly  than  on  a 
ranch  recently  visited  in  Stanislaus 
county. 

This  dairyman  had  a  herd  of  grade 
Jerseys  which  he  had  been  careful  in  se- 
lecting and  had  a  good  representative  herd 
at  that  time.  A  good  bull  was  purchased, 
and  the  results  in  the  way  of  butterfat 
were  kept  account  of.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  only  the  heifers,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  mature  cows,  and  in  looking 


over  his  cream  checks  he  found  that  these 
heifers  were  giving  more  butterfat  at  the 
some  time  of  the  year  and  under  the  same 
feeding  conditions  than  his  mature  cows 
did  three  years  ago.    As  all  other  con- 


ditions were  alike  except  that  of  the  sire, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  factor 
should  receive  the  credit  for  the  in- 
crease. It  should  be  said  this  man  not 
only  relied  upon  his  own  judgment  in 


Shire 
Stallions 

and 

Mares 


I  have  still  on  hand  a  few  extra  good  draft  stallions.  They  must 
all  be  sold  this  spring  to  make  room  for  a  new  importation,  and 
therefore  I  am  offering  them  at  very  low  prices. 

WRITE  OR  CALL 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHEROX,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE.  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

VVe  Have  Imported  Mare  Hone*  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the  Laat  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


Aral  In  De  Kol,  aae  year  28,065.9  lba.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  mix  moatha .  18,285.8  lba.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
monev  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

POLAND -CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

FORTY  HEAD  unbroken  mules  from 
weanlings  to  four-year-olds  to  exchange 
for  broken  stock  up  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  Young  mules  located  near  Stock- 
ton. Address  Room  715,  704  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 

PERCHERONS — Pure- bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

Young  Registered  Jersey  Bulls  ready 
for  service.  Bargain  price,  Breeding  un- 
excelled.   Tribble  Nursery,  Elkgrove,  Cal. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


Breeders  who  are  breeding  for  the 
show  ring,  naturally  have  to  go  a  lot  on 
points  as  well  as  for  the  milk  bucket, 
but  the  average  dairyman  who  is  wanting 
butterfat  alone  should,  it  would  seem, 
pay'  a  good  deal  more  attention  to  the 
milk  buckets  of  his  sire's  ancestors  than 
is  usually  done. 

The  pedigreed  scrub  has  perhaps  been 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  purebred  business,  and  has 
been  knocked  around  by  both  the  reli- 
able breeder  and  dairymen  for  a  good 
many  years,  yet  he  still  exists,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to,  until  dairymen  look 
further  into  their  sire's  ancestry  and  re- 
fuse to  buy  any  but  one  who  has  merit 
behind  him. 


VETERINARY  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS. 


I  Contributed  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  E.  J.  Cbeely.] 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  valuable 
Jersey  cow  that  got  somewhat  lame  one 
year  ago  in  one  hip  or  leg  after  calving 
but  soon  got  better.  Last  June  when  she 
came  in  one  leg  was  lame.  It  seems  to 
be  in  the  stiffle  joint  and  the  first  one 
above.  When  she  walks  she  gets  real 
lame.  She  seems  to  eat  well,  but  of  late 
has  got  quite  thin.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  and  remedy? — W.  H., 
Modesto. 

Rheumatism  is  the  trouble  here.  Give 
the  following  powder: 

Soda  salicylate   3  oz. 

Salol   ,  2  oz. 

Pulv.  gentian  root  2  oz. 

Mix  and  make  24  powders.  Give  four 
daily.  Apply  Pratt's  or  other  good  vet- 
erinary liniment. 


Sl'l'PI.EMEXTARY  TEAT. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  a  double  teat  on  a 
cow  be  cured?  One  of  the  little  auxiliary 
teats  on  the  back  of  the  bag  is  on  the 
side  of  the  back  teat,  so  it  fills  your  hand 
with  milk  when  you  milk  one  of  my  cows. 
—J.  A.  D.,  Walnut  Creek. 

I  would  advise  you  to  let  this  alone.  I 
could  give  you  a  fluid  to  inject  that  would 
stop  the  gland  secreting,  but  it  may  com- 
municate to  the  other  gland  and  cause 
trouble. 

PARASITIC  IRRITATION  ON  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  trouble  with  a  mare,  and  the  cure? 
The  mare  is  rubbing  her  neck,  head  and 
ears  very  badly,  also  her  tail  some.  The 
hair  and  skin  seem  to  be  very  harsh  and 
dry.  When  worked  to  become  warm  she 
is  much  worse.  She  has  been  worse  for 
the  past  two  days,  but  has  been  on  grass. 
This  same  trouble  has  been  on  some 
mares  in  the  valley  for  20  years,  and 
many  cures  have  been  tried,  but  little 
good  result  has  been  shown. — J.  A.  S., 
Lompoc. 

Give  internally  a  heaping  tablespoon 

BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon,  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorr.. 
Stockton  Cal. 


sal  nitre  twice  daily.  Apply  the  follow- 
ing once  daily,  after  washing  with  hot 
carbolic  water: 

Neutral  oil    8  oz. 

Milk  of  sulphur    1  oz. 

Turpentine    1  oz. 

Kerosene    3  oz. 

Tinct.  iodine    2  oz. 

Olive  oil   17  oz. 

Mix.  Whitewash  the  stall  and  scrub 
the  harness. 


PARALYSIS   OP  SOW. 

To  the  Editor:  During  the  last  few 
days  one  of  my  sows  appears  to  be 
paralyzed  in  her  hind  quarters  and  now 
cannot  use  her  hind  legs  at  all.  She  is 
very  stocky,  big-boned  and  weighs  about 
350  pounds.  She  is  about  a  year  old  and 
is  due  to  farrow  her  first  litter  in  about 
six  weeks.  She  has  always  been  very 
active  on  her  feet  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  injured  in  any  way.  She  has 
had  good  care  and  feed  and  the  run  of 
the  orchard,  affording  plenty  of  exercise. 
If  you  can  suggest  a  remedy  I  will  be 
•greatly  obliged. — E.  F.  S.,  Napa. 

It  is  paralysis  due  to  advanced  preg- 
nancy. Give  4  ounces  castor  oil  and  4 
ounces  olive  oil.  She  will  recover  after 
parturition. 


LOSS  OK  .MILK. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  cows  sud- 
denly fell  off  in  her  flow  of  milk  to  a 
half.  She  has  a  few  scurvey  places  about 
her  head  and  breathes  heavy,  making  a 
snuffling  sound  at  times,  but  her  throat  is 
not  swelled  and  she  appears  normal  and 
in  good  condition.  I  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
her. — J.  A.  O.,  Walnut  Creek. 

Loss  of  milk  occurs  from  any  general 
disease.  The  scurvy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her  sickness.  The  heavy  breathing 
and  loss  of  milk  would  indicate  some 
lung  disease,  and  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  the  treatment  is  so  dif- 
ferent that  I  would  advise  you  to  consult 
the  nearest  veterinarian. 


OVER-FAT  SOW. 

To  the  Editor:  My  pure-bred  Poland- 
China  brood  sow  is  awfully  fat,  and  I 
would  ask  that  you  kindly  advise  me, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  how  I 
should  feed  her  so  that  she  don't  get  too 
fat.  She  is  bred  and  it  will  be  her  third 
litter.  She  was  running  in  the  vineyard 
all  winter,  and  I  fed  her  a  handful  of 
barley  every  day  or  a  few  potatoes.  Now 
she  has  free  access  to  my  growing  barley 
field,  and  I  give  her  half  a  dozen  potatoes 
every  day. — Subscriber,  Roseville. 

I  hardly  think  you  need  worry  about 
getting  her  thin.  She  simply  requires 
less  food.  An  animal  excessively  fat 
brings  forth  an  inferior  offspring. 

E.  J.  Creely. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  !)08.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  BEST  LINIMEhi 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

jfm     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

~—  A   

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 


Cap  — 1*  *B  penetrat- 
■  Ul  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
tho  Sores,  Bruises.or 
I IIB  Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  Bu„ntor 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
no  equal  as 
&  Liniment. 


Body 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
at  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  tram  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorouoh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiii  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Tarn  worth 
Duroe-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

Wc  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAT.. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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Conclusions  on  Pig  Feeding. 


W.  P.  Snyder,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  experimental  pig  feeding  at  the  North 
I'latte  substation  in  Nebraska,  gives  the 
following  notes  of  results: 

Corn  and  Alfalfa. — We  have  con- 
ducted many  experiments  to  discover  the 
most  profitable  ration  for  growing  and 
fattening  hogs.  Alfalfa  has  entered  into 
the  rations  quite  extensively.  During  the 
summer  the  hogs  have  always  grazed  on 
alfalfa  pasture.  During  the  winter  they 
have  had  alfalfa  hay  in  some  form,  ex- 
cepting where  they  were  in  experiments 
from  which  alfalfa  was  purposely  ex- 
cluded. Usually,  in  the  summer,  the  corn 
has  been  soaked  without  grinding,  but 
in  the  winter  time  the  corn  has  been 
ground  and  the  grain  and  mill  product 
or  chopped  alfalfa  mixed  in  the  basket 
and  moistened  after  being  put  into  the 
trough. 

Hogs  fed  emmer  gained  very  slightly 


AT  BARGAIN 
SALE 

5  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORN BULLS 

One  a  Roan  Duchess  of  (ilos- 
ter  yearling,  of  richest  Scotch 
breeding.  This  bull  is  fit  to 
head  any  herd  of  Registered 
Short-horns  in  the  State. 

$300.00  buys  him. 


A  red  Son  out  of  a  dam  by 
the  Great  Avondale.  Excep- 
tional merit. 

$200.00  buys  him. 


One  Roan  two-year-old. 
One  Roan  yearling. 
One  Red  yearling. 
ALL  REGISTERED. 
First  check  for  $375.00  takes 
the  Three. 


ALL  BULLS  IN  NICE  CON- 
DITION. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 
521  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  inilk  substi- 
tute—the  best  since  lbOO. 

Write  today  for  free 
book.  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.'  Your  name  ami  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enougn. 

Blatchf  ord'i 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


I.EWIS-SIMAS-JONE9  CO., 
427-428  Dull  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 


faster  than  those  not  fed  emmer,  but  corn 
alone  produced  much  faster  gains,  with 
considerably  less  grain.  The  results  have 
led  us  to  believe  emmer  is  not  a  suitable 
grain  for  fattening  hogs. 

Compared  with  rations  of  corn  and  bar- 
ley, and  of  barley  alone,  both  with  and 
without  alfalfa,  corn  gave  faster  gains. 
The  addition  of  barley  to  a  ration  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  always  lessened  the  rate  of 
gain. 

Corn  and  alfalfa  have  been  compared 
with  rations  of  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa 
of  wheat  and  alfalfa.  In  half  of  these 
tests  the  rations  of  corn  and  alfalfa  gave 
the  faster  gains.  With  wheat  worth  70 
cents  per  bushel  and  corn  worth  47  cents 
per  bushel,  the  addition  of  wheat  was  not 
profitable  In  any  test.  If  corn  and  wheat 
had  been  the  same  price  per  pound,  it 
would  have  been  profitable  to  have  fed 
wheat,  as  wheat  produced  more  pork  per 
pound  than  corn,  even  when  alfalfa  was 
being  fed. 

Corn  and  Corn  Shorts. — Corn  was  com-' 
pared  with  corn  and  shorts.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  tests  alfalfa  was  supplied  to 
all  the  hogs  either  as  pasture  to  shoats  or 
as  hay  to  hogs  being  fattened.  Shorts 
formed  either  Vi.  %,  or  *V,  of  the  grain 
ration.  The  ration  of  corn  gave  the  faster 
gains  in  five  tests  out  of  nine,  and  in 
one  test  tied  with  corn  and  shorts.  If  the 
price  of  corn  were  56  cents  per  bushel, 
the  profit  would  still  be  in  favor  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  rather  than  corn,  shorts  and 
alfalfa.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  we 
do  not  regard  it  profitable  to  add  shorts 
to  a  ration  of  corn  and  alfalfa  either  for 
growing  or  fattening  hogs.  However,  we 
occasionally  use  some  shorts  in  the  ration 
of  a  sow  suckling  a  litter,  though  we  do 
not  know  that  this  is  profitable. 

Corn  has  been  compared  with  9  parts 
corn  and  1  part  oil  meal,  once  when  al- 
falfa was  supplied  and  once  without  al- 
falfa. In  both  tests  the  addition  of  oil 
meal  was  very  profitable.  The  addition 
of  alfalfa  to  a  ration  containing  corn  and 
oil  meal  changed  the  results  very  little. 
Further  tests  of  oil  meal  are  being  made. 

Tank aoi:.— The  addition  of  tankage  to 
a  ration  of  corn  or  of  corn  and  alfalfa 
has  always  increased  the  rate  of  gain  and 
usually  decreased  the  amount  of  feed 
eaten  in  making  100  pounds  of  gain.  The 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain  has  usually 
been  greater  with  the  pigs  fed  tankage, 
but  on  account  of  the  greater  gain  made 
by  these  pigs,  the  lot  fed  tankage  has 
usually  given  the  greater  profit  during 
the  fattening  period. 

We  believe  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, with  favorable  weather  and  thrifty 
hogs,  a  ration  of  corn  and  alfalfa  will  be 
more  profitable  than  a  ration  of  corn,  al- 
falfa and  tankage.  If,  however,  the  hogs 
are  out  of  condition  because  of  cold, 
rough  weather,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
the  addition  of  5rv  tankage  in  the  ration 
is  likely  to  be  profitable,  even  when  al- 
falfa is  being  fed. 

Bkst  Way  to  Fkkd. — If  alfalfa  and  corn 
is  the  most  profitable  ration  under  aver- 
age farm  conditions  the  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  the  best  way  to  feed  it,  and 
In  what  proportion.  Where  the  hogs  were 
compelled  to  eat  a  pound  of  alfalfa  for 
every  pound  of  grain  eaten,  they  did  not 
eat  enough  feed  to  make  profitable  gains. 
We  think  this  is  a  fairly  economical  ra- 
tion for  wintering  yearling  or  mature 
sows,  but  do  not  think  it  can  properly  be 
classed  as  a  fattening  ration.  We  winter 
the  mature  brood  sows  on  this  ration.  We 
winter  the  mature  brood  sows  on  this 
ration. 

We  believe  that  under  average  condi- 
tions, corn  alone  is  a  more  satisfactory 
fattening  ration  than  a  ration  of  3  parts 
corn  and  i  part  alfalfa.    However,  we 


find  this  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  ration 
for  wintering  gilts  that  are  to  farrow  in 
the  spring  when  12  or  13  months  old.  By- 
feeding  this  mixture,  one  may  feed  all 
the  gilts  will  eat  and  produce  large 
frames  carrying  considerable  flesh  with- 
out danger  of  bad  results  at  farrowing 
time.  Occasionally  we  have  increased  the 
amount  of  alfalfa  to  one-third  of  the  ra- 
tion, when  the  gilts  were  becoming  too 
fat.  The  average  weight  of  the  gilts  at 
the  time  of  farrowing  for  the  last  four 
years  is  320  pounds.  Yet  they  have  given 
us  absolutely  no  trouble  when  farrowing. 

Bkst  Way  to  Feed  Corn. — A  ration  of  9 
parts  corn  and  1  part  alfalfa  hay  has 
given  much  better  results  than  a  ration 
of  corn  alone.  The  addition  of  10%  of 
alfalfa  increased  the  rate  of  gain,  de- 
creased the  total  number  of  pounds  of 
food  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  and  decreased  the  cost  of  gains.  In 
a  ration  of  9  parts  corn  and  1  part  alfalfa, 
the  alfalfa  was  worth  more  per  pound 
than  the  corn,  as  it  not  only  reduced  the 
feed  required  for  a  certain  gain,  but  also 
increased  the  rate  of  gain.    In  a  ration 


of  these  proportions,  alfalfa  meal  may 
give  slightly  faster  gains  than  chopped 
alfalfa,  but  the  additional  cost  of  the 
meal  makes  it  probably  the  less  desirable. 
We  believe  the  most  profitable  method  is 
to  permit  the  fattening  hog  to  take  the 
alfalfa  as  he  wants  it  from  a  rack.  We 
believe,  however,  that  when  feeding  al- 
falfa in  this  way  it  is  very  important  that 
the  hay  be  of  the  best  quality  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  hogs.  Hogs  will  not 
exert  much  energy  to  find  a  poor  quality 
of  alfalfa  when  being  fed  a  full  ration 
of  corn. 

We  find  none  of  the  grains  give  as  satis- 
factory results  as  corn  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  would  seem  that  corn  and 
alfalfa  form  the  most  satisfactory  ration 
for  growing  and  fattening  hogs  under 
Nebraska  conditions. 

H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  9fJ-J. 


Save  Their  Cost 
Every  Year  of  Use 

If  you  are  thinking  about  buying  a  cream  separator,  and  have 
only  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  to  invest,  don't  be  tempted  to  put 
your  money  into  one  of  the  so-called  "cheap"  machines. 

Why  pay  your  hard-earned  money  for  a  "cheap,"  trashy  ma- 
chine.  when  you  can  buy  a  reliable  De  Laval 
upon  such  liberal  terms  that 

It  will  more  than  save  its  cost 
while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

"When  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  have  posi- 
tive assurance  that  your  machine  will  be  good 
for  at  least  twenty  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  it  will  save  every  possible  dollar 
for  you  and  earn  its  original  cost  over  and 
over  again. 

If  you  purchase  the  so-called  '"cheap"  sep- 
arator, you  must  pay  cash  in  advance  and  then 
take  the  chance  of  the  machine  becoming  worthless  after  a  year  or 
two  of  use,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it  will  waste  while  it  does 
last. 

.More  De  Laval  machines  are  ui  use  than  any  other  make.  There 
is  a  reason.  He  sure  to  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  and  SEE  and 
THY  a  De  Laval  before  you  buy  any  cream  separator. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Rook,  in  which  important  dairy 

questions  arc  abl\   diseussed  by  the  hps!  authorites.  is  a  I  k  that  every  cow 

owner  should  have.  Mailed  flee  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


lit.'  Broadway 
m:\\  yokk 


101   Uriiiiiin  street 

s  \ \  ra  wcisi  o 


stern  A \  en ae 
;  \TTI.E 


CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.     Increase  your  profit 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 

the  perfect  milk  substitute — the 
best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free  book.  "How 
to  Raise  Calves." 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card is  enough. 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Slock  Food  Co. 

Incorporated 
I'M  M  l  M  A.  CAL 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pips  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO.  
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Who  Can  Beat  Uncle  Sam  in  a 
Horse  Trade? 


To  the  Editor:  Xhe  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  completed 
for  the  present  the  purchase  of  stallions 
for  the  use  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
breeding  of  horses  for  military  purposes. 
Four  Morgans,  10  Standardbreds,  11 
American  Saddle  horses,  and  9  Tho- 
roughbreds have  been  purchased.  These 
stallions,  with  four  or  five  Morgans  from 
the  Morgan  Horse  Farm  and  six  Thoroug- 
breds  presented  to  the  Government,  will 
be  available  for  public  service  during  the 
season  of  1913,  making  a  total  of  at  least 
44  stallions.  Local  wishes  will  be  re- 
spected and  the  breed  'of  the  stallion 
placed  in  a  community  will  be  that  which 
is  most  generally  preferred  by  that  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  the  Morgans  will 
stand  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
the  Thoroughbreds  mainly  in  Virginia, 
the  Saddle  horses  and  Standardbreds 
mainly  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Furthermore,  every  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  avoid  competing  with  pri- 
vately-owned stallions,  and  horses  will 
not  be  placed  in  communities  which  are 
already  well  supplied. 

The  Government  has  not  spared  ex- 
pense in  the  purchase  of  horses.  The 
first  requisites  were  that  they  should  be 
good,  sound  individuals,  and  registered 
in  the  proper  studbooks.  Good  breeding 
was  therefore  essential,  and  in  many 
cases  stake  and  show-ring  winners  were 
obtained,  but  no  horse  was  bought  solely 
because  he  was  a  race  winner  or  solely 
on  account  of  his  pedigree. 

These  horses  will  be  available  for  pub- 
lic service  on  liberal  terms.  The  owners 
of  sound  mares,  with  a  square  trotting 
gait,  may  breed  such  mares  free  of  charge 
provided  they  give  the  Government  an 
option  on  the  foal. during  the  year  it  is  3 
years  of  age  at  $150.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  hold  the  breeder  of  a 
foal  to  his  option  if  he  wishes  to  be  re- 
leased, but  will  allow  him  to  cancel  the 
option  at  any  time  by  paying  the  service 
fee.  This  fee  will  be  $25  for  mature 
stallions,  and  less  for  those  under  5  years 
of  age.  In  buying  the  colts,  the  War  De- 
partment has  agreed  to  purchase  both 
mares  and  geldings.  No  service  fee  will 
be  charged  unless  the  owner  elects  to 
cancel  his  option.  If  the  Government 
buys  the  colt,  no  fee  is  charged;  if  the 
colt  is  offered  to  the  Government  and 
purchase  refused,  no  fee  is  charged. 

On  account  of  the  provision  for  free 
service,  the  Government  believes  that  the 
mares  bred  should  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  breed  only  those  which  are  free 
from  the  following  unsoundnesses:  Bone 
spavin,  ring  bone,  side  bone,  heaves, 
stringhalt,  lameness  of  any  kind,  roaring, 
periodic  ophthalmia,  and  blindness,  par- 
tial or  complete.  Mares  must  also  be 
free  from  manifest  faults  of  conforma- 
tion, such  as  curby  hocks.  Pacing  mares 
will  not  be  bred.  Approved  mares  will 
be  given  a  certificate  of  registration  in 
the  Remount  Brood  Mare  Register  of  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Correspondent. 


OTHER  PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR 
HALTER-PULLERS. 


To  the  Editor:  There  are  two  ways 
that  a  person  might  use  to  break  horses 
of  pulling  back  and  breaking  halter- 
ropes  when  putting  on  the  harness.  One 
good  halter-puller  is:  Put  a  halter  rope 
or  a  rope  about  that  size  around  the 
horse's  body  just  back  of  the  shoulders. 
Then  pull  the  horse's  head  down  and  back 
and  run  a  rope  from  the  halter  ring  back 
between  his  front  legs  and  tie  it  onto  the 


rope  you  have  around  his  body.  This 
will  make  it  so  that  when  he  pulls  up 
on  the  halter  rope  he  will  be  pulling  on 
the  rope  around  his  body  instead  of  the 
halter.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
pull  on  the  rope  on  the  top  of  his  back 
will  make  him  flinch  and  he  will  soon 
quit  pulling.  I  used  this  same  method 
in  breaking  a  colt  to  lead  when  he  was 
obstinate  and  would  not  come  when  I 
wanted  him  to.  A  few  pulls  on  the  halter 
rope  with  this  device  on  and  he  was  glad 
to  follow  me  wherever  I  had  a  mind  to  go. 

In  case  this  method  should  fail  to 
work,  use  the  following,  which  is  a  much 
more  severe  one.  Put  a  crupper  under 
the  horses  tail  and  from  there  run  two 
ropes  (about  the  size  of  a  halter  rope), 
one  on  each  side  of  the  horse  so  that  the 
pull  will  be  straight.  Pull  the  horse's 
head  back  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
other  one  and  fasten  the  two  ropes  to 
the  halter  ring.  Then  if  the  horse  pulls 
up  on  the  rope,  the  pull  will  be  on  his  tail 
and  he  will  soon  quit.  One  must  be  care- 
ful on  either  of  these  and  keep  away 
from  the  horse's  heels  as  he  might  make 
a  kick  at  you.  This  would  be  more  likely 
in  the  last  device  than  the  first.  Both 
these  means  are  used  in  breaking  horses 
to  lead  and  since  they  work  there  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  they  shouldn't  work 
in  the  case  spoken  of  in  your  issue  of  the 
22  inst.  These  are  the  best  halter-pullers 
that  I  know  of.  Perhaps,  someone  has 
maltreated  the  horse  and  thrown  the  har- 
ness on  him  hard  instead  of  being  gentle 
and  kind  to  the  horse  while  putting  the 
harness  on.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the 
harness  on  easy  and  then  the  horse  won't 
think  that  your  are  going  to  hurt  him. — 
R.  S.  Taylor,  Mokelumne  Hill. 

ANOTHER  TWIST  OF  THE  ROPE. 

To  the  Editor:  To  stop  halter  pulling, 
take  a  ^.-inch  manila  rope  and  make  a 
running  noose  around  the  horse's  belly, 
with  end  through  the  halter  and  tied 
firmly  to  a  post  or  manger.  This  usually 
does  the  work  after  a  few  lessons. — T. 
Kitchener,  Westlake. 

GIVE  HIM  A  FALL. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  did  not  see  any 
answer  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  horse 
pulling  back  in  the  stall  when  you  go  to 
put  the  harness  on  him,  will  you  just  tell 
the  party  to  watch  the  horse  very  closely 
and  go  at  him  quick  to  put  the  harness 
on  so  he  will  pull  back  very  hard,  and 
have  a  good  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  rope 
so  he  will  get  a  good  tumble,  and  I  will 
guarantee  it  will  be  the  last  time  he  will 
pull  back,  which  has  been  my  experience 
with  quite  a  number.  Hoping  your  sub- 
scriber will  have  good  luck. — G.  S.,  Con- 
cord. 

STILL  ANOTHER  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editor:  If  the  party  who  has 
the  halter-breaking  horse  will  take  a 
strap  with  buckle  and  put  a  ring  on  hind 
leg  at  ankle,  then  take  rope  about  fifteen 
feet-  long,  tie  one  end  in  halter  ring,  run 
the  other  end  through  hole  or  ring  in 
manger  and  back  and  tie  in  ring  on  hind 
foot.   Now  let  him  try  it. — F.  W.  W. 

A  RING  AT  THE  KNEE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Rural  Press  of 
March  22,  R.  A.  W.,  of  Amedee,  asks 
remedy  for  a  halter-puller.  A  horse 
breeder  told  me  that  he  once  bought  a  fine 
mare  cheap  because  of  this  habit  and 
broke  her  of  it  by  placing  a  strong  ring 
in  the  manger  and  buckling  a  strap  with 
another  ring  just  above  the  knee,  then 
ran  the  halter  rope  through  the  ring  in 
the  manger  and  tied  end  in  the  ring  at 
the  knee.  When  the  horse  pulls  back 
he  pulls  one  leg  out  from  under  him,  and 
that  is  what  cures. — P.  Ailing,  Lodi. 


COMMUNITY  BREEDING  MAY  CHECK 
DISEASES. 


(Continued  From  Page  423.) 


The  secretary  would  be  required  to 
keep  an  accurate  set  of  data  showing  the 
name  or  number  of  each  cow  in  the 
cycle,  date  bred,  and  date  calf  was 
dropped.  This  data  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  member  at  all  times,  so 
that  he  could  tell  just  when  his  neigh- 
bors' cows  were  bred,  etc.  In  this  man- 
ner very  little  chance  of  crooked  work 
on  the  part  of  the  secretary  or  members 
would  be  possible,  even  should  it  happen 
at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful,  as  anyone 
who  would  support  such  an  organization 
would  hardly  care  to  jeopardize  his  neigh- 
bors' stock. 

After  the  first  year  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  pretty  sure  of  success,  but 
securing  good  honest  men  for  the  begin- 
ning would  be  the  most  difficult  part,  it 
would  seem. 

In  this  manner,  not  only  the  very  good 
results  from  better  sires  would  be  accom- 
plished, but  with  several  such  organiza- 
tions in  each  district  the  question  of 
abortion  would  finally  disappear,  and 
those  who  first  adopted  the  plan  would 
benefit  greatly  by  it,  as,  if  it  were  gen- 
erally known  that  their  cows  were  in 
the  organization,  better  prices  could  bs 
received  and  less  trouble  would  be  en- 
countered in  disposing  of  them. 

Abortion  differs  from  tuberculosis  in 
that  the  city  health  officers  do  not  bother 
their  heads  over  it,  and  therefore  it  falls 
upon  the  dairyman  entirely  to  eradicate 
it,  and  in  past  experience  it  has  been 
proved  that  co-operative  methods  are  the 
best  means  of  success,  and  while  the 
above  plan  may  not  solve  the  question,  it 
would  seem  some  such  plan  is  necessary 
in  ordei  to  overcome  this  heavy  financial 
drain  on  the  dairymen  of  California 
which  is  increasing  each  year. 


A.    MAILLARD,    San    Rafael,  Marin 
'  Co  ,     Cal.,     breeder     of  Jerseys. 
Calves  for  sale. 

The  above  ad.  was  run  in  the 
Breeders'  Directory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  dated  Decem- 
ber 2,  1876.  Our  present  herd 
has  been  built  up  from  the 
foundation  established  in  1868 
and  is  at  present  the  oldest  and 
largest  herd  of  Pure  Bred  Jer- 
seys in  California. 

We  have  a  few  young  bull 
calves  ready  for  present  deliv- 
ery from  some  of  our  best  cows. 

RANCHO  DOS  RIOS, 

R.  E.  WATSON,  Manager, 

R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


.^Pk^^PPOTEIN  A  AV 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  yoar  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-S20  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


KENDALLS  8<2SN 


clrt    reliable    cure   for  Spavin. 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price   

$1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  1.  kEMIALL 
lUMPAM,  Knoslmrg  Kalln,  VI.,  C.  8.  A.  6 


HORSEPOWER 


The'C.  L.  B. 


5  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR ITF  Today  for  Illustrated 
¥Y  1X1  I  L.   Literature.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming-. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


IRRIGATION 

is  rendered  more  effieient  by  the 
use  of  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves. 
They  are  not  expensive,  will  last 
a  lifetime,  are  simply  yet  per- 
feetly  eonstrueted,  have  nothing: 
to  jret  out  of  order. 
Yon  owe  it  to  yourself  to  inves- 
tigate and  insist  on  

GATES 

AND 

VALVES 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR  NEW 

VALVE  BOOKLET 


 just    off    the  press. 

Contains  some  valuable 
information  on  water 
and  irrigation  matters 
When  writing  simply 
say  "Please  send  me 
free  copy  of  new  valve 
Booklet  "P." 

Pomona  ManufacturingXo. 

Pomona.Cal. 
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Some  Practical  Ideas. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rikai.  Pkkss  by 
Susan  Swaysoood.] 

To  be  a  f;ood  poult  ryman  one  need  not 
be  a  poet  nor  an  artist,  a  dreamer,  nor  a 
lady-killer,  but  one  does  need  to  be  able 
to  look  at  things  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  a  little  poetry  and  dreaming 
adds  spice  to  the  daily  fare  of  plain 
practical  work;  for  poultry  raising  is  in- 
tensely practical  in  every  way,  especially 
when  we  deal  with  the  plain  utility  side 
of  it.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  stand  it  if  I  did  not  combine 
the  fancy  with  utility.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  great  many  practical  ideas  come 
from  studying  the  birds  from  the  fancy 
side. 

How  to  mate  for  color,  how  to  increase 
the  size  and  vitality — all  these  questions 
are  first  considered  from  the  fancier's 
side  of  the  question,  and  yet  they  are 
also  very  practical  in  their  bearing  and 
all  belong  to  the  utility  side  of  poultry 
raising. 

The  charm  of  poultry  raising  lies  in 
its  many  sided  yet  continuous  round  of 
little  things.  And  all  the  little  things 
call  tor  attention  and  thought,  none  can 
be  neglected  if  we  are  to  succeed.  Some- 
times we  fail  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do, 
then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  try 
again,  and  next  time  try  to  remedy  the 
failure,  for  somewhere  there  was  a  cause 
for  it. 

To  Gkt  Si/.k. — In  the  large  breeds  size 
is  most  important,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
things  most  beginners '  fail  to  get.  If 
the  eggs  are  bought  or  raised  from  imma- 
ture, undersized  stock  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  get  very  large  birds,  no  matter 
what  care  is  given.  But  this  is  one  point 
we  should  find  out  before  starting  out 
to  try  for  size.  Given  good  size  in  the 
parent  stock,  especially  on  the  female 
side,  it  all  lies  in  the  care  and  feed.  Oats, 
that  is,  good  meaty  oats,  make  bone,  and 
in  feeding  we  should  make  a  point  of 
feeding  for  bone,  for  unless  the  bony 
structure  is  built  right  we  can  never  put 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE   LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Lain  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Belter  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petalumn,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
Iffl  A'/  count  of  hatching, 
^g****"  raising,  and  care- 
'  ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

T7ill  b*  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO., 

I  Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


flesh  on.  Now  I  make  a  point  of  keeping 
all  water  away  from  my  chicks  until 
they  have  had  some  food,  as  I  don't  want 
them  to  fill  up  on  water,  for  it  takes 
solids  to  build  bone  and  muscle.  When 
they  have  been  feeding  a  few  minutes  I 
serve  the  water,  always  with  the  chill 
taken  off.  And  again,  the  aim  should  be 
to  hold  back  too  much  flesh-forming  food 
until  the  bone  is  well  under  way.  Size  is 
a  matter  of  time,  but  the  foundation  is 
started  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  a 
chick's  life.  So  we  should  make  a  right 
start  if  we  are  to  reach  the  goal. 

Color. — In  color  we  do  really  need  to  be 
a  little  artistic,  for  unless  we  have  an  eye 
to  color  we  never  will  get  very  far  ahead, 
and  there  is  nothing  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  stock  so  much 
as  the  knowledge  that  they  are  a  good 
color.  In  the  fancy,  fine  feathers  alone 
do  not  make  fine  birds,  for  with  the 
feathers  goes  size,  type  and  many  other 
little  things,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  color 
plays  a  great  part  in  winning  the  prize; 
and  rightly  so,  for  who  would  want  to 
see  a  lot  of  birds  of  a  faded-out  dirty 
color  in  a  poultry  show? 

In  white  birds,  after  the  molt  we  often 
see  a  creamy  cast  to  the  feathers,  and 
some  people  think  this  is  what  is  termed 
brass,  but  if  we  wait  until  the  feathers 
get  mature  this  creaminess  almost  al- 
ways passes  off.  The  way  to  tell  whether 
it  is  from  the  newness  of  the  feathers  is 
to  open  up  the  feathers  and  examine  the 
quills.  If  the  creaminess  seems  exag- 
gerated at  the  quill,  that  is,  if  it  shows 
more  under  than  on  top,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  immature  feathers  and  will  go  away 
with  time.  Ours  is  a  very  hard  climate 
on  white  birds,  and  any  bird  that  stays 
white  if  left  out  in  the  open  is  a  good  one 
to  breed  from  just  for  color.  If  he  lacks 
other  qualities  never  mind,  they  can  be 
supplied  through  the  females,  in  one  or 
two  generations.  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  and  in  breeding  for  special  quali- 
ties we  have  to  think  of  that  and' be 
patient,  always  keeping  the  ideal  in  mind 
and  working  toward  it. 

Biff. — In  mating  buff  varieties,  ex- 
tremes should  always  be  avoided.  A 
light  male  and  dark  colored  hens  always 
produce  more  or  less  mealiness  in  the 
feathers.  If  the  female  is  about  the  color 
of  the  male's  breast  you  will  get  a  more 
even  surface  color,  and  after  the  surface 
color  is  once  obtained  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  breed  for  under  color.  A  nice  even 
buff  from  head  to  tail  is  worth  striving 
for,  whether' we  exhibit  or  not;  fine  poul- 
try add  to  the  charm  of  country  life  and 
make  the  farm  something  for  strangers 
to  remember. 

There  is  no  prettier  sight  than  a  few 
nice  black  or  buff  bantams  picking  on  a 
nice  well  kept  lawn;  they  attract  the  at- 
tention of  nearly  every  passerby,  and  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  will  spend 
hours  watching  them.  The  grass  adds  to 
the  lustre  of  the  feathers,  and  in  feeding 
all  black  and  buff  varieties  this  should  be 
remembered:  During  the  molt,  when  the 
new  feathers  begin  to  come,  feed  plenty  of 
good  fresh  alfalfa  or  clover,  and  the  shine 
will  be  there. 

Molt  Practices. — The  practice  of  keep- 
ing molting  males  in  the  breeding  pens 
is  all  wrong.  The  sexes  should  be  sep- 
arated, the  hens  to  recuperate  their  vi- 
tality and  the  males  to  complete  their 
new  dress  and  get  a  little  vim  into  them. 
Growing  new  feathers  is  rather  more  of 
a  strain  on  male  birds  than  it  is  on  hens. 
Usually  the  head  feathers  are  slow  to  fall 
out  and  need  help.  In  this  case  it  is  best 
to  pull  a  few  feathers  every  day  or  two 
so  that  the  new  feathers  may  get  started. 
It  ought  to  be  clear  that  if  all  the  vi- 
tality can  be  spent  for  molting  alone,  the 


birds  will  molt  quicker  than  they  will  if 
half  the  vitality  is  spent  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  breed  out  of  season,  and  it 
takes  much  longer  to  accomplish  the  task. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
»11-81«  Crocker  Building,   San  Fraaclsco. 
Established  18(0. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBALM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1«B  Rleventk  St.,  San  Fraael.es. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik   our  dealer,  or 
write  ut,  tending 
his  Dame. 


Ask  na 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hop. and  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  liopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

II  \  II 1   I  llll  KS  at  $12  per  hundred.    May  and  June  deliveries  $Ki  per  hundred. 

i:<;<;s  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75f/r  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $1S  to  $21  per  dozen. 

muio  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISER — WELL  CULLED — BOGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching;  esss  before 
yon  hear  from  us. 


Out  quality  of  ntock  and  low  price*  combined  are  sure  to 
be  of  vital  Interest  to  you. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 


This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  Is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  Invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil, 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Snowing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenberg  Patent  Stove.  county  In  the  United  States.  


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter.  2%  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran.  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH, 
Route  2,  Box  4C,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS— 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux.  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Squab  breeding  pigeons.  Car- 
neaux  youngsters  from  pedigree  strains, 
$8.00  per  doz.  Six  weeks  old.  Write 
for  particulars.  Buckner's  Pigeon  Farm, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WHTTE  ORPINGTONS.  The  finest  of  thor- 
oughbred breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Eggs  for  remainder  of  season 
$3  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jackson,  Oroville, 
Cal.  

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— -A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5% -lb.  can,  50c. 
2  Vfe -lb.  can,  25c. 

BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  "View,  Cal. 

PHEASANTS — Ring-necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Trios, 
$10  up.  Eggs,  $3  to  $5  a  setting.  Chicks, 
30  cents  each,  incubator  lots.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKSi 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY— Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


FORTY-THREE  YEARS  OF 
FAVOR. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find 
check  for  renewal  of  subscription.  This 
makes  over  40  renewals  I  have  sent  in, 
as  I  have  been  a  subscriber  from  the 
first  issue.  Can  you  tell  me  just  how  long 
that  has  been,  for  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  date?  I  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Rural  Press.  I  am  a  rancher, 
mill  man,  and  also  keep  a  general  mer- 
chandise store.  1  do  an  all  round  busi- 
ness here  and  also  have  a  fine  property 
close  to  Chico,  a  part  of  the  Bidwell  Sub- 
division. 

We  are  having  the  driest  time  this 
country  has  ever  experienced  for  the 
time  of  year  since  1861,  that  is  the  time 
we  came  across  the  plains  from  Dubuque 
county,  Iowa,  and  settled  here  in  Honey 
Lake  valley,   Lassen  county,  California. 

This  county  is  going  to  come  to  the 
front  now.  We  have  now  three  lines  of 
railroads,  the  N.  C.  &  O.  (the  oldest), 
the  W.  P.,  and  now  the  Fernley,  Lassen. 
The  last  named  will  be  built  lo  the  county 
seat,  Suisunville,  by  April  15,  1913.  They 
are  laying  close  to  three  miles  of  track 
each  day.  This  county  has  never  had  a 
failure  of  crops  yet  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  I  have  seen  the  lake  dry  three 
times  in  three  years  at  one  time.  I 
could  tell  you  enough  about  this  county 
since  I  came  here  a  boy  of  ten  to  fill  a 
book  a  dozen  times,  but  won't  try  to  this 
time,  for  I  don't  know  if  you  care  to  know 
about  it  as  you  don't  print  that  kind  of  a 
journal,  you  print  a  farmer's  paper  and 
that  is  just  the  reason  I  have  stayed 
with  it  all  these  years,  for  I  have  farmed 
all  my  life,  and  am  still  in  the  business, 
and  if  you  should  ever  come  up  this  way 
I  should  be  pleased  to  entertain  you. 
You  have  my  best  wishes  for  our  be- 
loved paper.  G.  R.  Wales. 

Milford,  Lassen  county,  Cal. 

IThe  old  friends  make-  this  journal 
strong  and  enduring,  for  good  old  friends 
help  to  make  good  new  ones. — Editor.] 


OBJECTIONS  TO  ALFALFA  IN 
ORCHARD. 


To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  growing 
crops  in  an  orchard,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  watching  an  acre  of  ground 
here,  planted  to  young  peach  trees  and 
alfalfa.  The  land  is  good  river  bottom 
soil,  trees  about  4  years  old.  The  first 
two  years,  water  was  hauled  and  three 
or  four  buckets  of  water  put  around  each 
tree,  last  year  water  was  pumped,  and 
the  ground  flooded  once.  During  the 
flooding,  over  100  gophers  were  killed 
with  a  shovel.  The  trees  are  now  about 
twice  the  size  they  were  when  planted, 
and  the  alfalfa  has  produced  from  1% 
tons  to  2%  tons  a  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  small  amount 
of  water  hauled  to  trees  was  sucked 
away  from  tree  roots  by  the  alfalfa  in 
a  few  days,  also  that  the  alfalfa  made 
an  inducement  for  an  extra  crop  of  go- 
phers to  work  on  the  tree  roots. 

I  think  this  method  is  a  losing  game  on 
land  worth  $400  an  acre.  I  like  to  see 
young  trees  make  a  strong  healthy  growth 
and  plenty  of  cultivation  at  the  proper 
time  is  a  leading  factor  in  obtaining  it. 

This  is  impossible  where  alfalfa  is 
grown  for  hay  between  the  trees. 

Yuba  City.  R.  A.  Thompson. 


DISPOSING  OF  SEPTIC  WASTE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  the 
articles  on  the  septic  tank  this  winter, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  experience. 
I  put  in  a  two  department  tank,  and  what 
I  want  to  explain  is  how  I  got  rid  of  the 
water  from  the  tank.  I  piped  it  off  for 
70  feet  from  the  tank  with  4  inch  sewer 
pipe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  run  I  bored  a 


well  down  about  20  feet  deep,  went  9  feet 
into  water.  This  was  done  with  a  com- 
mon post  auger  by  connecting  a  20  foot 
length  of  %-inch  pipe  and  the  aid  of 
a  pipe  wrench.  I  went  through  about  4 
feet  of  fine  gravel  and  a  small  strata  of 
clay,  and  then  into  sand.  I  stopped  in 
the  sand.  I  cased  this  hole  clear  to  the 
bottom  and  perforated  the  casing  all  the 
way  down,  connected  my  sewer  pipe  to 
it.  laid  a  sack  over  the  top  of  the  hole, 
made  a  bucket  of  concrete  and  carried 
over  the  sack  and  covered  that  all  up 
with  earth,  and  have  no  trouble  what- 
ever. I  think  that  will  take  the  sewage 
for  all  time  to  come,  for  water  will  seep 
to  its  own  level.  That  man  in  Sanger 
that  had  so  much  trouble  with  his  sewer, 
I  think  would  be  glad  to  know  this,  and 
if  you  wish  you  can  mail  this  to  him. 
Hoping  it  will  do  some  one  some  good. 
Gustine.  L.  T.  Hill. 


EXPOSITION  CHIEF  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  exposi- 
tion have  appointed  Thomas  G.  Stallsmith 
of  Chicago,  chief  of  agriculture  in  the 
division  of  exhibits.  As  the  result  of  a 
number  of  years  spent  in  representing 
large  manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, Stallsmith  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad,  and  is  considered  an  expert  in 
his  line. 

For  about  12  years  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  amalgamation  of  agri- 
cultural implement  manufacturers  in 
foreign  countries.  He  comes  here  to  as- 
sume his  new  duties  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  building  and  the  pure  foods 
exhibit,  which  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
departments  of  the  exposition.  Because 
of  a  long  residence  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  maintains  a  winter  home,  Mr. 
Stallsmith  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  and  the  success 
of  the  exposition. 

He  is  gratified  to  find  that  so  many 


Ifyoure  interested 
in  Irrigation  send  for 
theseTwo  Catalogues 


ONE 

fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  cheap- 
est power  obtain- 
able— The  Muncie 
Engine.  Runs  on 
California  Fuel 
Oil. 

THE  OTHER 

catalogue  explains 
the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
— the  pumps  that 
give  more  water 
with  less  power. 
Write  for  these 
two  catalogues, 
now.  Address 

California  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 
68  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


TRACTION    ENGINE  PLOWS 

California  Product. 
Strongest,   lightest   Draft.     Cheapest  and 
best  on  market.     60  days  guarantee. 

S-R  DISC  PLOW  CO..  62  Post  St..  San  Francisco 


applications  had  already  been  received 
from  exhibitors  for  space  in  this  depart- 
ment. From  his  observation  he  said  he 
was  confident  that  the  biggest  manufac- 
turing interests  would  have  a  full  repre- 
sentation here  in  1915. 


Electric  Light 

You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
convenience  that  electricity  brings — 
a  home  equipped  with  better,  safer 
light  and  handy  power  for  the 
whole  farm.  The 

Rumely  Automatic 
Electric  Lighting  Plant 

will  furnish  cheaper  electricity  than 
the  kind  city  folks  buy. 

The  Rumely  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  is  automatic  from  starting 
the  engine  to  priming  the  car- 
bureter— storage  batteries  fill 
automatically ;  automatic  oiling 
system  which  starts  and  stops 
with  the  engine ;  heat  coils  and 
intake  valves  adjusted  by  gov- 
ernor at  start. 

This  outfit  will  work  for  you  with  al- 
most no  trouble  or  care. 

It's  built  to  give  satisfactory  service  at 
the  lowest  cost.  New  to  you,  maybe, 
but  thoroughly  tested. 

The  Rumely  Automatic  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  comes  in  five  conven- 
ient sizes— to  light  75  to  500  8-c.p. 
lamps. 

//  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
outfit.  Write  for  information  and 
ask  the  name  our  of  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(incorporoted) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland 
Spokane    Pocalello  or  La  Porte,  Ind  702 


The' 
Soil 
Works 
mile 

You  S\ee$ 


imes 

are 
^rowin^ 

into 

dollars 


Mall  Ut  this  Coupon  Today 

and  we  will  send  you  full 
particulars  about  the 

Kuhn  California 
Project 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley.  This 
•oil  will  grow  anything.  Unlimited 
water  supply,  towns,  schools,  churches, 
big  market  close  at  hand,  unexcelled 
climate. 

10  YEARS  TO  PAY  FOR  LAND 
NO  SECOND  PAYMENT  FOR  4  YEARS 
We  haoe  some  very  fine  developed  alfalfa 
land  for  sale.    Mail  us  the  coupon  now. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Name. 


Address 
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Organizations. 

The  completion  of  the  organization  of 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Exchange  as- 
sociatious  which  were  projected  in  So- 
noma county  has  come  along  nicely.  The 
Geyserville  and  Santa  Rosa  associations 
•will  both  be  put  into  operation  with  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  membership  of 
fruit-growers. 

The  Sutter  County  Association  is  to 
construct  a  large  warehouse  for  handling 
the  fruit  of  the  members. 

An  organization  to  cover  the  beet- 
sugar  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  formed  with  L.  J.  Howard,  of  the 
Union  and  Alameda  Beet  Sugar  compa- 
nies, as  president,  and  Robert  Oxnard,  of 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  secretary. 
There  are  fourteen  factories  represented 
as  charter  members. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Exchange,  which  has 
been  invited  to  join  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  has  decided  to  remain  inde- 
pendent as  heretofore. 

An  Anti-Smelter  Fumes  Association  has 
been  formed  at  Benicia,  with  the  object 
of  having  an  injunction  against  the  Selby 
smelter  plant  enforced.  J.  J.  McCoulogue 
is  president  and  C.  M.  Prince  secretary. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation has  completed  organization.  The 
shares  will  cost  $25  each,  one  member 
to  have  only  one  share.  The  poultry  and 
eggs  will  be  marketed  through  the  Los 
Angeles  salesrooms  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Creamery  of  Tulare. 


Land  Development. 

Practically  all  of  Reclamation  District 
536  in  Solano  county  has  been  secured 
by  the  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Company. 

A  high-water  mark  for  land  prices  for 
large  tracts  in  Merced  colony  lands  was 
made  recently  when  E.  B.  Biddle,  of  Ten- 
nessee, purchased  the  100-acre  ranch  of 
W.  P.  Graves  at  $225  per  acre.  The  land 
was  only  partly  improved,  but  will  be  set 
out  entirely  to  fruit  and  alfalfa. 

The  Bidwell  Rancho  Chico'Co.  has  pur- 
chased from  T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland,  320 
acres  of  land  three  miles  west  of  Wood- 
land, which  it  will  irrigate  from  wells  and 
put  out  to  alfalfa  for  subdividing. 

Rapid  development  in  the  reclamation 
work  on  the  Suisun  marshes  is  being 
made.  A  new  lot  of  leveeing  will  be 
made  on  1773  acres  just  south  of  Suisun, 
belonging  to  a  number  of  different  own- 
ers, working  together.  Work  in  reclaim- 
ing 1455  acres  just  west  of  the  railroad 
and  next  to  the  above-mentioned  tract 
lias  been  completed  and  the  land  is  being 
broken  up  Tor  planting. 

The  latest  subdivision  of  the  Burgess 
company  in  the  Mt.  Diablo  country  behind 
Oakland  is  Lafayette  Home  Sites,  at  the 
old  townsite  of  Lafayette.  The  land  will 
be  sold  for  small  farms  for  persons  who 
wish  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work  in 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  every  week 
day. 


Stock  Notes. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  had  20  head  of  horses 
arrive  from  Europe  in  March,  and  made 
■32  sales  during  the  month.  A  carload 
of  Percherons  and  Clydesdales  will  arrive 
April  12.  One  very  fine  pair  of  imported 
Clydesdale  mares  were  sold  to  Mr.  Car- 
son, of  Winters,  for  $1600. 

Mules  are  in  such  demand  throughout 
the  State  that  buyers  from  the  Imperial 
valley  who  recently  spent  some  time 
aiound  San  Joaquin  county  were  able  to 
secure  very  few  animals.  The  last  four 
needed  to  make  up  the  carload  brought 
$250  each. 

Henry  Miller,  who  for  long  has  owned 
much  more  land  than  any  man  in  Califor- 
nia, recently  purchased  another  10.000- 


acre  range.  The  land  lies  around  Mount 
Madonna  and  is  partly  in  Santa  Clara, 
partly  in  Santa  Cruz  county. 

Prices  for  steers  at  the  Portland  stock- 
yard for  the  week  ended  April  4,  aver- 
aged between  $7.75  and  $8.  The  swine 
market  touched  $9.90,  but  soon  dropped 
back  to  $9.75.  The  market  was  steady  at 
that  figure.  Prime  wool  yearlings  sold 
at  $7.25  and  ewes  at  $6.  No  lambs  were 
offered. 

The  David  Jacks  Corporation  recently 
sent  a  carload  of  pure-bred  Hereford 
bulls  to  the  Tajon  ranch.  Kern  county. 

Shipment  of  beef  to  the  United  States 
form  Australia  received  a  setback  re- 
cently when  a  lot  coming  on  the  Sonoma 
was  held  up  through  a  difficulty  regard- 
ing inspection  and  stamping  of  same. 


Dairy  Notes. 

The  Yolo  county  board  of  trade  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a  milk  condensary 
for  the  county. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
shipment  of  butter  ever  leaving  Modesto 
was  sent  out  the  other  day  by  the  Stan- 
islaus Creamery,  who  shipped  out  to  San 
Francisco  200  boxes  of  extra  butter.  Each 
box  contained  60  pounds. 

Morris  &  Sons,  of  Woodland,  have  the 
distinction  of  having  the  two  best  rec- 
ords reported  to  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  for  the  week  ended  March  8, 
1913,  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  These 
are  Jane  Korndyke  of  Riverside,  age  6 
yrs.,  milk  575.5  lbs.,  per  cent  fat  4.37,  fat 
25.178  lbs.;  and  Aralia  De  Kol,  age  12 
yrs.  5  mos.  25  days,  milk  742,3  lbs.,  per 
cent  fat  3.23,  fat  24.108  lbs.  During  the 
month  this  cow  made  97.841  lbs.  fat,  and 
evidently  is  in  line  to  make  her  1,000  lbs. 
of  butter,  in  spite  of  her  advanced  age, 
for  the  second  year  running.  The  fourth 
cow  in  the  aged  list  also  comes  from  this 
herd  and  is  Aggie  Acme  of  Riverside,  with 
22.678  lbs.  fat.  All  three  are  California- 
bred  cows,  Aralia  coming  from  the  herd 
of  Mrs.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  and  the  other 
two  from  the  former  Pierce  herd,  Stock- 
ton. 

Residents  of  Stoneyford,  Colusa  county, 
are  putting  up  the  money  for  a  creamery, 
which  the  great  growth  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  the  vicinity  is  making  necessary. 

The  Hillier  Sale. 

The  Hillier  Jersey  sale  near  Modesto 
last  week  brought  dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  California.  The  entire  number 
of  cattle  listed,  33  head,  were  sold  and 
brought  $4,075.  The  highest  price  ever 
paid  at  auction  for  a  registered  heifer 
calf  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  paid 
by  A.  L.  Leitch.  of  Oakdale,  for  Erie's 
Exile  Favorite,  which  brought  $180.  He 
also  paid  $350  for  Alene  of  Meadowbrook, 
which  was  the  highest  price  paid  at  the 
auction.  Jack  London,  the  novelist,  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  fine  herd  of  pure- 
bred Jerseys,  getting  seven  head.  The 
sale  was  a  big  success.  A  delegation  of 
University  Farm  students  attended  to 
learn  about  pure-bred  cattle.  They  also 
visited  several  leading  dairies  in  the 
county. 

The  average  test  of  the  last  lot  of  Ayr- 
shires  recorded  by  the  Association  was 
4.03,  the  average  milk  production  for  the 
year  9,483,  and  fat,  382.05.  That  is,  for 
all  ages.  The  full-aged  cows  averaged 
11,778  lbs.  of  milk  and  458.76  lbs.  of  fat. 


Irrigation  Development. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Oakdale  and 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  districts 
occurred  last  Sunday,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance from  the  districts  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  has  been  completed,  and  140,000 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  California, 
in  northeastern  Stanislaus  county  and  in 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 


Guaranteed  to  make 

Adobe  and  Clay  Soil 

Like  Loam. 

LIME  YOUR  SUMMER  FALLOWED  LAND. 
Alfalfa  Must  Have  Lime. 

A  Stockton  customer  writes: 

"We  tried  your  Hydrate  of  Lime  on  several  small  spots  aggregating  about 
7  acres  of  grey  adobe  at  our  Bear  Creek  Vineyard  that  usually  bakes  Im- 
pervious to  water  or  root  penetration  and   In   one   year  has  mellowed  to  a 

very  respectable  loam.    I  am  well  pleased  with  the  experiment." 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Manufacturers  LIME,  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME,  and 
AGRICULTURAL  LIME 


PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 


Cal. 


Benicia  Jackson  Derrick  Fork 


This  fork  is  made  of  the  best  materials  and  is  in  every  way  a  little 
better  than  any  other:  in  some  ways  a  great  deal  better. 

Made  not  for  service  alone,  but  to  stand  actual  Abuse.  Made  for 
light  and  heavy  hay  and  with  special  long  tines  for  mountain  hay. 
when  required.  High  carbon  steel  tines.  High  grade  hickory. 
Low  price.   Order  yours  now. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Bran  nan  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  just 
how  it  should  be  made.  -We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  Ion* 
lock  BOam  powerfully  grooved  anil  Molriereil  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  lit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  it  with 
prices. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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southern  San  Joaquin  county,  will  re- 
ceive the  water  necessary  to  make  them 
most  valuable  and  most  productive.  The 
enterprise  has  meant  an  expenditure  of 
$6,000,000.  Governor  Johnson  was  un- 
able to  be  present,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  day,  occupying  his  place,  was  Sen- 
ator Mott. 

Farmers  of  Tracy  have  decided  to  take 
active  steps  to  have  water  brought  to  the 
rich  lands  on  that  part  of  the  West  Side. 
A  call  was  made  for  a  meeting  of  about 
a  dozen  farmers  to  arrange  the  prelim- 
inaries for  the  formation  of  a  district, 
and  more  than  50  came.  Engineers  are 
to  examine  into  the  prospects  for  water, 
and  a  committee  will  see  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  financing  the  development. 
H.  A.  Hull  was  elected  secretary  and  dele- 
gate to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water 
Problem  Association. 

The  Moulton  Irrigated  Land  Co.  re- 
cently gave  up  waiting  for  rain  and  start- 
ed the  pumps  going  on  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  Princeton,  Colusa 
county.  i 

Water  users  of  the  Truckee  river  have 
petitioned  the  Government  to  take  action 
to  drain  the  Truckee  Meadows,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  the  river  during  the 
irrigating  season. 

An  excellent  flow  of  artesian  water  has 
been  secured  by  W.  G.  Hunter  on  the 
Fields  tract  northeast  of  Suisun.  Further 
borings  will  be  made  to  discover  the 
amount  of  supplies  and  the  average  depth 
at  which  it  can  be  struck. 

The  big  pumping  plant  of  C.  E.  Taylor 
at  Tipton  is  being  changed  over  to  the 
use  of  electric  power  in  place  of  steam. 
The  well  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State,  giving  a  discharge  of  4000  gallons 
per  minute.  A  reservoir  with  an  area 
of  60,000  square  feet  and  five  feet  has 
been  constructed  and  the  pump  in  the 
future  will  be  kept  going  steadily. 


planting  out  the  first  block  of  500  acres  to 
fruit  at  Monroeville  and  has  irrigated  it 
twice,  getting  the  water  down  five  feet 
into  the  soil.  Every  tree  has  started  and 
is  making  good  progress. 

The  first  lot  of  citrus  trees  for  the 
season's  planting  in  Tulare  has  arrived  at 
Strathmore. 


Land  Sales. 

The  Visalja  Land  &  Investment  Co.  has 
purchased  2,0QQ  a^res  of  land  near  the 
Vandalia  colony  bejow  pgrterville. 

S.  L.  Wines  hag  purchased.  g?,<)0()  acres 
of  the  Seventy-One  ranch  near  Elko,  Ne-  j 

vada, 

The  Western  Building  &  Investment 
Co.  has  purchased  from  E.  L.  Blanchard 
the  Adams  rancho  in  Stanislaus  county. 
The  ranch  will  be  subdivided. 

The  Turpin  grain  ranch  of  640  acres 
has  been  sold  to  the  Harder  brothers  of 
Snelling.  It  is  just  south  of  the  Stanis- 
laus-Merced county  line. 

Other  large  sales  are:  By  E.  T.  Gobin. 
of  2800  acres  near  Waterford  to  the 
Waterford  Development  Co.;  of  the  Schil- 
ler ranch  of  480  acres  of  land  on  Dry 
creek  near  Gait  to  William  White  and 
George  Terry,  hop  growers;  of  2500  acres 
near  San  Fernando  from  the  San  Fernan- 
do Mission  Land  Co.  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Mesa  company. 

The  town  of  Chowchilla,  Madera  coun- 
ty, will  have  a  station  from  this  time  on, 
as  the  Southern  Pacific  trains  will  stop 
there  instead  of  at  Minturn,  as  hereto- 
fore. 


Fruit  Planting. 

The  Miramonte  Apple  Land  Co.  is  re- 
ported to  be  planting  out  10,000  apple 
trees,  1600  acres,  in  the  foothills  behind 
Reedley,  Fresno  county.  Owing  to  short- 
age in  stock,  the  planting  has  been  lim- 
ited. 

William  Kirkman,  Jr.,  of  the  Kirkman 
Nursery  Co.,  is  to  plant  five  acres  in  the 
Kings  county  thermal  belt,  where  the 
Kings  river  issues  from  the  mountains, 
to  avocadoes  (alligator  pears)  as  an  ex- 
periment. This  will  be  the  largest  plant- 
ing of  this  fruit  by  a  big  margin  in  the 
big  valley. 

A  letter  from  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Irrigation  Co.  states  that  it  has  finished 


Fruit  Notes. 

Reports  of  frost  injury  to  fruit  are  said 
to  have  been  overestimated.  Word  from 
Chico  is  to  the  effect  that  the  peach  and 
prune  crops  have  been  very  little  hurt  by 
the  cold,  although  almonds  were  badly 
hit.  In  Shasta  county,  almonds,  apricots 
and  Kelsey  Japan  plums  were  the  only 
fruits  that  were  badly  injured  by  the 
frosts  of  March  13  to  15. 

Several  sales  of  apple  groves  near  Se- 
bastopol  were  recently  made  for  $1,000 
per  acre  and  better,  showing  what  grow- 
ers think  of  the  prospects  of  the  Graven- 
stein  apple. 

A  number  of  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  wine  grapes  around  Clovis, 
Fresno  county,  at  $10  per  ton. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

An  extensive  distribution  of  Turkish 
tobacco  seed  is  being  made  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dinuba  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

A  cannery  is  to  be  erected  at  Terra 
Bella  this  year. 

Armour  &  Co.,  it  is  reported,  will  put 
out  12,000  acres  to  rice  on  the  Feather 
river  near  Nicolaus,  3000  acres  being  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  crop. 

The  samples  of  cotton  which  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
storing  in  vacuum  tubes  since  1910  as  a 
standard  for  judging  other  cotton  have 
been  opened  and  found  to  be  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  at  the  start. 

A  total  of  15,000  acres  of  land  belong- 
ing to  many  different  owners  has  been 
secured  in  a  strip  between  Nelson  in 
Butte  county  and  Butte  City  in  Glenn 
county  by  Gustave  de  Brettville.  The 
price  paid  was  approximately  $1,000,000. 
§Ugar  beets  ajid  iMcm  will  J)g  the  main 
crops  planted. 

J.  B.  Neff,  conductor  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  southern  California,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  institutes:  Glen- 
dora,  April  22;  Banning,  April  23;  Beau- 
mont, April  24;  and  Thermal,  April  25 
and  26. 

A  branch  of  the  California  Poultry- 
men's  Protective  Association  was  re- 
cently perfected  at  Sebastopol  with  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
ident, P.  R.  Lyding;  vice-president,  W.  V. 
Erickson;  secretary,  John  Bovey. 

The  Granite  Rock  company  has  estab- 
lished a  mushroom  plant  adjoining  its 
rock  quarry  near  Aromas,  Monterey 
county.  One  shipment  was  made  to  Hono- 
lulu. 


HORSE  POWER 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  <  til. 


PAY  FOR  A  FARM  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

Rivergarden  Farms 

This  is  the  finest  body  of  river  sediment  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia of  like  size.  Read  that  again.  We  believe  that.  If, 
after  yon  have  seen  Rivergarden  Farms,  YOU  do  not  be- 
lieve it  too,  we  will  pay  your  fare  both  ways,  whether  you 
buy  or  not. 

Now,  please  read  that  all  over  again. 


Read  This: 


ALFALFA 


Grows  on  Rivergarden  Farms  without  irrigation,  and 
yields  six  good,  strong  crops  a  year,  besides  pasture  for 
two  months.  Let  us  tell  yon  all  about  Rivergarden  Farms. 
Write  us. 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 

23  L  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


I. AND  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 

STOCK  RANCH 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful 
Arroyo  Seco  Canyon,  ten  miles  South  of 
Soledad  and  six  miles  southeast  of  Paraiso 
Springs,  see  map  of  California.  This 
ranch  contains  a  total  of  1500  acres;  900 
acres  of  farm  land  sowed  to  grain  and 
alfalfa,  and  600  acres  of  fine  grazing  land. 
On  the  ranch  are  60  mares,  30  yearlings 
and  two-year-old  colts,  20  head  milch 
cows.  175  head  fine  hogs,  one  large  im- 
ported "Jack"  stands  16%  hands  high,  one 
pure-bred  Percheron  imported  stallion. 
This  ranch  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  a 
complete  stock  of  farming  implements,  all 
in  first-class  condition;  has  a  house  of  8 
rooms  and  bath.  2  barns,  blacksmith  shop, 
granary,  wagon  sheds,  one  15  H.P..  one  6 
H.P.  and  one  2  H.P.  gasoline  engines, 
electric  lights,  and  one  15  H.P.  motor  and 
irrigating  pump,  telephone  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  farm.  A 
complete  ranch  watering  system  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $1000;  also  a  vegetable  garden 
of  4  acres;  $1000  can  be  realized  from  oak 
wood  each  year.  Forty  horse  and  mule 
colts  are  due  this  spring. 

This  is  a  snap  for  $67,500. 

Write  me  immediately. 
KARL  T.  ROMIE,  Soledad,  Monterey,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


SNAP  IN  ALFALFA  LAND 
|25  ACRE  WITH  AVATEft  RIGHT 


We  have  1200  acres  of  land  carrying 
water  right  which  we  are  going  to  sell 
in  the  next  thirty  days.  Some  as  low  as 
S25  an  acre.  You  can  buy  any  size  tract 
from  ten  acres  up.  Will  grow  good  al- 
falfa. Water  right  alone  worth  more 
than  price  of  land.  Level  and  inexpensive 
to  seed.    Good  grain  land. 

Best  irrigated  district  in  California. 
Never  been  a  shortage  of  water.  Grav- 
ity system. 

Vou  can  get  several  hundred  acres  in 
one  body.  So  cheat)  you  can  afford  to 
buy  it  for  range.  So  good  it  will  pay  as 
big  returns  as  high-priced  land. 

Close  to  town,  schools,  railroad,  good 
roads. 

All  tho  cows  you  want  furnished  on 
butter-fat  payments.     Free  pasture. 

Great  opportunity  for  joint  dairy  and 
young  stock  ranch. 

Oniy  one-tenth  cash  will  take  this  land. 
You  can  get  practically  your  own  terms 
on  the  balance.  It  is  a  snap.  Come  look 
it  over  and  make  an  offer.  It  is  all  going 
to  be  sold  in  the  next  thirty  days. 

Come  at  once,  or  write  to 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  CO., 
Los  Molinos,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dairy  route;  only  wagon  in  town;  18 
cows  and  necessary  equipment.  Address 
W.  B.  Smith,  Lakeport,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  4-hp.  Samson,  $100; 
4%-hp.  Olds,  $115;  6-hp.  Peerless,  $125;  8- 
hp.  Samson,  $145;  10-hp.  Samson,  $170; 
20-hp.  Callahan,  $400;  25-hp.  Union,  $410. 
Information  cheerfully  furnished.  Write 
todav.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


A  large  ranch  wants  steady  man  to' 
take  charge  of  fruit  trees,  nursery  stock 
and  garden.  Must  have  general  experi- 
ence with  budding  grafting  and  care  of 
trees.  Will  start  right  man  at  $50  per 
month  and  found.  Give  references.  Box 
65,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and' 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the- 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical' 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

"LIPPIA" — the  Drought-Resistant  Lawm 
Plant — handsome  as  bluegrass  and  ten' 
times  hardier — poor  soil,  hot  sun  no  draw- 
back— never  becomes  a  pest.  Write  for 
circular  to  JOHN  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal. 


FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  —  20,000  rooted  seedling 
olive  trees,  ready  to  be  set  in  the  nurs- 
ery. This  stock  will  be  large  enough  to* 
hud  or  graft  this  fall.  G.  A.  Lathrop,  605 
Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


FOR  SALE — Sweet  orange  seed-bed1 
stock;  fine  two-year-old  trees  can  be  bud- 
ded soon;  not  hurt  by  frost.  R.  TOON, 
1337  W.  24th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor.  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice. 


FARM 
LIVE  LAND 


It  pays  to  farm  live  land.  It  pays 
in  money  and  it  pays  in  satisfaction. 
Live  land  is  the  kind  that  is  easily 
worked,  that  has  abundant  irriga- 
tion water  every  day  in  every  year, 
that  will  work  for  you  46  weeks  out 
of  every  52. 

FAIRMEAD  LANDS  ARE  LIVE 
LANDS — will  produce  8  to  10  tons 
of  alfalfa  per  acre  per  year — splen- 
did fruit  and  vegetable  land — on  the 
main  S.  P.  R.  R. — very  healthful 
climate — now  being  sold  in  10,  20 
and  40  acre  tracts,  on  easy  terms — 
tlie  prices  are  low,  surprisingly  so — 
8000  acres  have  already  been  sold  in 
small  tracts  to  actual  settlers — 
11,000  acres  still  to  select  from  . 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  receive  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  the  owners. 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

.">!»."»   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 
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TEA-* 

Parcels  Post 

In  buying  direct  from  us  you  not 
only  save  the  middleman's  profit 
but  you  get  the  finest  quality 
tea  obtainable.  We  have  three 
branches  at 

Colombo,  Ceylon;  Foo  Chow,  China; 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

Dalmnv  R1#»nH  niechotcest  tea  the  world  pro- 

i/aiuiuj  uwuu     ductw.75c  per  pound,  postage  pud. 

T  rinrlr»«  RIonH  A  delicious  tea.  second  only  to 

l^UHUUH   iJICIIU       Dalinoy    Blend.    Me   per  pound, 
postage  paid. 

gjj_gj|_jyjj|  A  y.-ry  hiph  grade  .III]*"  Tea.  60S  per  pound, 

PACKED  ONLY  IN  ABSOLUTELY  AIR  TIGHT  TINS 

Send  all  orders  with  remittance  to  our  Distributing  Depot  tor  the 
United  States 

THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept  1, 

244  California  Street  San  Francisco 


TEA 


Prices : 

San  Francisco  prices 
for  16-oz.  full  weight 
packages 


By  Parcel  Post 

Postage  paid  by  us 
15-z. 

Parcel  Post  (  47c 
prices  for  15  54c 
oz.  packages  j 
Postage  paid  V 


.Ion;  For, 


70c 
94c 
English 


Oolon*  ; 

k  and  freer.). 

Francisco  prices  to  allow 


Flavor*  :     Banket-fired  Japan  ;  Ce 
Breakfast  (Black);  Family  Mixed  <b! 

The  cost  of  the  sixteenth  ounce  is  subtracted  from  the  San 
for  the  weight  of  the  wrapping.    The  postage  is  at  our  expense. 
Save  money.     Buy  direct  from  the  importer.    Get  quality. 

For  hlty  years  we  have  been  importing  superior  teas  (or  our  fine  trade.  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Co.  s  name  on  the  package  as  the  importer  is  a  guaranty  of  purity  as  well  as 
quality.  To  create  a  nation-wide  distribution  we  offer  fine  teas  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
New  crop,  selected  teas,  parcel  post  packages,  15  ounces  of  tea,  postage  paid.  (Select  by 
flavor.) 

.    GOLDBERG.  BOWEN  &  CO..  San  Francisco 

Ask  (or  Catalogue 


DEAVER  *^f* 

Board 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

BEAVEH  BOARD  is  made  of  se- 
lected woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form 
and  pressed  into  panels  of  convenient 
sizec.  with  beautiful  pebbled  surface 
— costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster — 
looks  better — lasts  longer.  Measure 

your-  attic,  cellar  or  other  odd  places  and  we  will  tell  you  just  how  much 
BEAVEH  BOARD  will  be  needed  to  turn  them  into  beautiful,  habitable  quar- 
ters. 

Send  NOW  lor  Iree  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Home  Ciicle, 


A  Great  Surprise. 

When  I  woke  up  this  morning.  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  like  getting  up.  I  told  mamma 
that  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  I  should 
he  a  great  deal  better  if  I  stayed  in  bed  till 
noon,  as  I  do  sometimes  when  I  have  bron- 
chitis, in  the  winter.  But  mamma  smiled 
and  kissed  me,  and  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  get  «up.  So,  of 
course.  I  had  to.  All  the  time  I  was 
dressing  I  kept  feeling  worse  and  worse, 
and  I  didn't  want  any  breakfast  at  all. 

"The  child  isn't  well,"  said  papa. 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  should  feel 
a  great  deal  better  in  bed,  and  he  looked 
at  mamma  to  see  what  she  thought;  but 
mamma  shook  her  head,  and  said  I 
would  be  better  by  and  by. 

I  knew  what  she  meant  by  that,  and  it 
only  made  me  feel  worse.  So,  after 
breakfast,  I  went  and  lay  down  on  the 
sofa  and  shut  my  eyes;  and  I  did  feel  very 
badly  indeed.  Polly  came  and  sat  by  me, 
and  fanned  me,  and  asked  if  my  head 
ached;  but  it  wasn't  my  head  exactly.  It 
was  a  feeling  inside  me  as  if  my  heart 
kept  going  down  and  down,  and  then  al- 
most stopping,  and  then  going  on  again 
with  a  jump. 

When  1  saw  mamma  coming  with  her 
bonnet  and  cloak  on,  my  heart  jumped 
very  hard  indeed;  and  I  shut  my  eyes 
tight,  and  hoped  she  would  think  I  was 
asleep.    But  she  took  my  hand,  and  said — 

"Come.  Tommy  dear!  Come  with  me, 
and  we  will  have  it  all  over  very  soon." 

I  knew  from  the  way  she  spoke  that 
nothing  was  of  any  use,  and  that  I  must 
go. 

We  started,  and  I  walked  as  slowly  as 
I  could;  and  all  the  time  I  felt  worse  and 
worse. 

I  asked  mamma  if  people  did  not  die 
when  their  hearts  stopped;  and,  when  she 
said,  "Yes,"  I  told  her  that  my  heart  kept 
stopping  all  the  time,  and  that  I  thought 
I  might  be  going  to  die.  "And,  if  I  am 
going  to  die."  I  said,  "there  is  no  need  of 
my  going — there, — too!" 

Mamma  only  patted  my  shoulder,  and 
told  me  to  a  brave  boy;  but  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  brave  boy.    I  wanted  to  go  home. 

However,  I  tried  to  hold  my  head  up, 
and,  by  the  time  we  came  to  Dr.  Wilson's 
door,  mamma  said  I  was  doing  very  well, 
and  that  she  should  be  very  much  pleased 
with  me  if  I  was  brave. 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  mamma  pleased 
with  yon,  her  voice  sounds  so  nice,  and 
her  eyes  shine  when  she  smiles.  So,  I 
tried  as  hard  as  ever  I  could;  and,  when 
Dr.  Wilson  came  out  and  looked  at  me 
over  his  spectacles,  I  said,  "Good  morn- 
ing!" quite  loud,  though  my  voice 
sounded  as  if  I  were  under  a  feather-bed. 

So  then  I  got  up  into  the  horrid,  horrid 
chair;  and  my  heart  was  going  so  hard 
that  I  thought  it  would  come  out  of  my 
ears.  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  he  fished 
about  with  the  dreadful  little  steel  things, 
and  I  screwed  my  eyes  up  tight,  for  I 
knew  every  minute  that  it  was  going  to 
hurt  dreadfully. 

But  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  I  opened 
my  eyes.  He  was  standing  looking  at 
nie;  and  really  his  smile  was  quite  pleas- 
ant, not  half  so  much  like  an  ogre's  as  I 
thought  it  was. 

"Well,  doctor."  said  mamma,  "is  there 
very  much  to  be  done?" 

Then  Dr.  Wilson  smiled  again.  "My 
dear  madam,"  he  said,  "I  am  obliged  to 
tell  you — that  this  boy," — here  he  looked 
very  hard  at  me,  and  my  heart  stopped 
again, — "that  this  boy  —  has  —  nothing 
whatever  to  be  done,  and  that  his  teeth 
will  be  in  perfect  order  for  the  next  six 
months." 

I  think  I  cried  a  little.  I  know  mamma 
did:  for  you  see  she  had  been  keeping  her 


courage  up.  too.  And  she  had  done  it  so 
well  that  I  never  knew  her  heart  was 
jumping  and  stopping,  just  like  mine,  un- 
til she  told  me. 

But  we  were  so  happy, — oh,  so  happy! 
And  we  went  away  together,  after  we  had 
shaken  hands  with  that  nice  Dr.  Wilson; 
and  I  think  he  was  almost  as  glad  as  we 
were.  And  we  had  ice  cream  and  straw- 
berries, and  we  took  some  home  to  Polly 
in  a  paper  box.  And  the  funny  thing  is 
that  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
my  heart  since  then. — Laura  E.  Richards. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Advice  to 
His  Son. 

From  a  letter  once  written  to  his  son 
by  the  famous  preacher  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing wise  hints,  which  are  good  for  all 
young  men — and  young  women,  too: 

You  must  not  go  into  debt.  Avoid  debt 
as  you  would  the  devil.  Make  it  a  fun- 
damental rule:  No  debt — cash  or  nothing. 

Make  few  promises.  Religiously  ob- 
serve the  smallest  promise.  A  man  who 
means  to  keep  his  promise  cannot  afford 
to  make  many. 

Be  scrupulously  careful  in  all  state- 
ments. Accuracy  and  perfect  frankness, 
no  guesswork.  Either  nothing  or  accu- 
rate truth. 

When  working  for  others  sink  yourself 
out  of  sight;  seek  their  interest.  Make 
yourself  necessary  to  those  who  employ 
you  by  industry,  fidelity  and  scrupulous 
integrity.    Selfishness  is  fatal. 

Hold  yourself  responsible  for  a  higher 
standard  than  anybody  else  expects  of 
you.  Demand  of  yourself  more  than 
anybody  expects  of  you.  Keep  your  own 
standard  high.  Never  excuse  yourself  to 
yourself.  Never  pity  yourself.  Be  a  hard 
master  to  yourself,  but  lenient  to  every- 
body else. 

Concentrate  your  force  on  your  own 
business;  do  not  turn  off.  Be  constant, 
steadfast,  persevering. 

The  art  of  making  one's  fortune  is  to 
spend  nothing.  In  this  country  any  in- 
telligent and  industrious  young  man  may 
become  rich  if  he  stops  all  leaks  and  is 
not  in  a  hurry.  Do  not  make  haste;  be 
patient, 

Do  not  speculate  or  gamble.  Steady, 
patient  industry  is  both  the  surest  and 
the  safest  way.  Greediness  and  haste 
are  two  devils  that  destroy  thousands 
every  year. 

Lastly,  do  not  forget  your  father's  and 
your  mother's  God.  Read  often  the  pro- 
verbs, the  precepts  and  duties  enjoined  in 
the  New  Testament. 


Some  Wonderful  Things. 

"Martin,"  said  a  wise  grammar  school 
boy  to  his  little  brother  of  six,  "come  here, 
and  tell  me  what  you  have  inside  of  you." 

"Nothing,"  said  Martin. 

"Yes,  you  have.  Listen!  Y'ou've  got 
a  whole  telegraph  stowed  away  in  your 
body,  with  wires  running  down  to  your 
very  toes  and  out  to  your  finger-tips." 

"I  haven't,"  said  Martin,  looking  at  his 
feet  and  hands. 

"You  have,  though;  and  that  isn't  all. 
There's  a  big  force  pump  in  the  middle 
of  you,  pumping,  pumping  seventy  times 
a  minute  all  day  long,  like  the  great  en- 
gine I  showed  you  the  other  day  at  the 
locomotive  works." 

"There  is  no  such  thing" — 

"But  there  is,  though;  and  besides  all 
these  things,  a  tree  is  growing  in  you, 
with  over  two  hundred  different  branches, 
tied  together  with  ever  so  many  bands 
and  tough  strings." 

"That  isn't  so  at  all,"  persisted  the  little 
boy,  about  ready  to  cry.  "I  can  feel  my- 
self all  over,  and  there's  no  tree,  or  en- 
gine, or  anything  else,  except  flesh  and 
blood." 

"Oh!  that  isn't  flesh  and  blood,  that's 


most  of  it  water.  This  is  what  you  are 
made  of, — a  few  gallons  of  water,  a  little 
lime,  phosphorus,  salt,  and  some  other 
things  thrown  in,"  said  his  brother. — 
World's  White  Ribbon. 


Cooking  Recipes. 

Potato  Souffle. — Wash  and  bake  three 
large  potatoes.  Cut  in  halves  lengthwise, 
and  without  breaking  the  skin  scoop  out 
the  potatoes  into  a  hot  bowl.  Mash  and 
add  one  even  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
of  hot  milk,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Beat,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  stiff,  and 
mix  with  the  potato.  Fill  the  skins  with 
the  mixture,  heaping  it  lightly  on  the 
top.  Brown  slightly  in  the  oven  and 
serve. 

Spinach  With  Egg  Garnish. — Pick  over 
one  peck  of  spinach,  wash  until  clean, 
cook  in  boiling  water  until  tender,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Turn  into  a  colander, 
let  cold  water  run  through  it.  drain  very 
dry  and  chop  it  fine.  Fifteen  minutes 
before  serving'  put  into  a  shallow  stew 
pan  a  lagre  tablespoonful  butter,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  saltspoonful  of  Jlepper, 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  nutmeg.  When 
melted  add  the  spinach  and  place  it  where 


it  will  become  very  hot,  but  not  burn. 
When  ready  to  serve  turn  in  a  round 
vegetable  dish  and  garnish  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  Iegthwise  into  four  or 
six  pieces,  and  laid  on  the  edge  of  the 
spinach  pointing  toward  the  center. 

Banana  Salad. — Put  into  a  small  bowl 
or  saucepan  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  one  salt- 
spoonful salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
powdered  sugar.  Stir  in  oil  slowly  till 
one  cup  has  been  used,  adding  two  table- 
spoonfuls  lemon  juice  as  needed  to  thin 
it.  Color  a  teaspoonful  of  the  dressing 
with  a  tiny  bit  of  prepared  green  color 
paste  and  then  stir  this  into  the  whole, 
using  only  just  enough  to  give  a  pale  tint 
of  green.  Just  before  serving  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  thick  whipped  cream.  Cut 
four  bananas  twice  lengthwise  and  then 
each  piece  into  quarters.  Put  two  small 
lettuce  leaves  together,  lay  several  pieces 
of  banana  on  the  lettuce  and  cover  with 
the  dressing.  Arrange  these  portions 
on  a  large  platter  and  garnish  with  the 
tiny  center  leaves. 


I  look  upon  the  simple  and  childish 
virtues  of  veracity  and  honesty  as  the 
root  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  character. 
— Emerson. 
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They  were  newsboys  and  had  strayed 
into  the  Art  Museum.  At  the  moment 
they  were  standing  before  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace.  "Say,  Bill,  what's 
that?"  asked  one  of  them  in  an  awed 
whisper.  "Aw,  I  dunno,"  replied  the 
other.  "Some  saint  wid  his  block  knocked 
off." 


McMasters  was  walking  with  a  beauti- 
ful girl  in  a  wild  New  England  wood. 
"What  is  your  favorite  flower,  Mr.  Mc- 
Masters?" the  girl  asked  softly.  McMas- 
ters thought  a  moment,  then  cleared  his 
throat  and  answered:  "Well,  I  believe  I 
like  the  whole  wheat  best.' 


Dr  Leonard  Bacon  had  a  friend,  who, 
on  seeing  him  hold  a  paper  at  arm's 
length  to  get  at  an  article,  said,  "Why, 
Dr.  Bacon,  have  your  eyes  come  to  fail 
you  like  that?"  My  eyes,"  answered  the 
witty  doctor,  with  a  sharp  twinkle — "my 
eyes  are  al  right.  The  trouble  is  my 
arms  are  too  short!" 


A  Metropolitan  matron  once  ventured 
to  ask  James  Lane  Allen,  "Are  you  a 
bachelor  from  choice?"  "Yes,"  came  the 
answer  promptly.  "But  isn't  that — er — 
rather  ungracious  and  ungallant?"  pro- 
tested she.  The  novelist  smiled.  "You 
must  ask  the  ladies,"  he  suggested  gently; 
"it  was  their  choice,  not  mine." 


Knicker — A  judge  has  ruled  that  a 
woman  shouldn't  spend  more  on  clothes 
than  on  rent. 

Mrs.  Knicker — Well,  then,  we  shall  have 
to  pay  a  bigger  rent. — New  York  Sun. 


FIGHTS  WITH  COGARS. 


A  lucky  shot  is  all  that  saved  James 
Ditllon,  of  Wells,  Nev.,  from  being  kill- 
ed by  a  vicious  mountain  lion  which 
he  found  devouring  a  sheep  a  week  ago. 

The  sheepherder  secured  a  rifle  and 
shot  the  animal,  but  only  wounded  it  in 
the  thigh.  The  animal  came  at  him. 
he  waited  until  it  was  almost  on  him 
before  he  fired.  The  bullet  tore  away 
the  beast's  lower  jaw,  and  Dillon,  see- 
ing that  its  progress  was  not  stopped 


and  having  but  one  more  load  in  his  gun, 
started  to  run.  He  ran  some  distance 
and  then  turned  to  see  the  lion  writh- 
ing on  the  ground.  Returning,  Dillon 
finished  the  job  with  his  last  shot. 

Near  Occidental,  Sonoma  county,  a 
lion  was  killed  last  week  on  Mr.  Hen- 
dren's  ranch,  in  Coleman  valley,  and 
had  no  doubt  been  after  some  of  his  cat- 
tle, when  his  dogs  took  the  trail  treeing 
the  animal,  which  was  later  brought 
down  by  the  careful  aim  of  young  Wil- 
liam's 12-gauge  shotgun. 

This  animal  has  been  much  sought 
after  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has 
caused  considerable  damage  in  the 
neighborhood.  Many  deer  have  been 
killed  by  it  and  not  far  from  where  Mr. 
Hendren  and  Mr.  Hook  secured  the 
panther,  they  found  the  partly  consumed 
carcass  of  a  forked  horn. 


►STATEMENT  TO  POSTAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  24,  1912,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  report  made  to  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and 
to  the  Postmaster  at  San  Francisco: 

Statement  of  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
published  weekly  at  San  Francisco,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

Editor — E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Business  Manager — Frank  Honeywell, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Publisher — Pacific  Rural  Press,  San 
Francisco. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  cf 
stock.) — Frank  Honeywell,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities — None. 

Frank  Honeywell. 
(Signature  of  owner.) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
1st  day  of  April,  1913. 

(Seal.)  C.  B.  Sessions, 

Notary  Public. 


Why  Not  Use  It? 

There's  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  having  a  power 
that  is  absolutely  reliable. 
It  lessens  your  daily  worries. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  such  a  power.  It 
is  always  ready  to  obey  your  instant 
commands,  day  or  night. 

Why  not  use  "Pacific  Service"  on 
your  farm  or  in  the  factory?  It  is 
very  economical,  and  a  hard  and  effect- 
ive worker. 


'Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service' 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Paint  Your  Floors 
Regularly  to  Keep  Them 
Bright,  Smooth  and  Sanitary 


Good  paint  fills  the  cracks  and  completely  covers 
the  rough  and  worn  places.  Floors  are  subjected 
to  exceptionally  hard  usage  during  the  long  winter 
and  unless  painted  regularly,  soon  become  marred 
and  shabby. 

OLD  MISSION 
FLOOR  PAINT 

Will  make  your  floors  look  like  new  and  incidentally 
work  wonders  in  your  Spring  house  cleaning.  Paint 
is  a  power  for  good — it  stimulates  neatness  and 
cleanliness. 


There's  An 
OLD  MISSION  PAINT 
For  Every  Need 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  color  card. 
He  sells  Old  Mission  Floor  Paint. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us, 
mentioning  his  name,  and  we'll  see 
that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  April  9,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Dealers  here  have  been  looking  for  an 
advance  of  late,. but  with  a  drop  in  the 
Eastern  market,  prices  locally  stand 
about  as  before.  There  is  very  little 
business,  the  larger  buying  for  this  mar- 
ket being  done  in  the  north. 

California  Club,  ctl  $157»/..@1.60 

Forty-fold    1.60  @1.65 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red   1.57  Ms  @  1.72  >/2 

BARLEY. 

Trading  is  very  dull,  with  buyers  and 
sellers  apart  in  their  views,  and  no 
change  has  developed  in  prices.  The  crop 
outlook  is  said  to  be  very  poor,  but  so 
far  there  has  not  been  enough  buying  to 
bring  any  advance. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  is  a  little  inquiry  for  white  feed, 
but  no  movement  of  importance,  and 
other  lines  remain  dull,  values  standing 
as  before. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.UU  ©2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Another  advance  is  reported  in  the 
Eastern  market,  as  a  result  of  which 
local  offerings  have  again  been  marked 
up.  California  corn  is  little  more  than 
nominal  in  the  local  market,  though  de- 
si]  able  stock  is  scarce  and  any  offerings 
would  probably  bring  an  advance. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    1.50  @1.60 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

A  little  rye  is  offered  within  the  range 
quoted,  but  there  is  little  demand  at 
present. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Very  little  change  has  developed  in  the 
bean  market  of  late.  A  condition  of  ex- 
treme dullness  prevails  on  most  lines, 
though  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  small 
whites,  which  are  still  firm  as  to  value. 
Other  lines  receive  hardly  any  attention 
lrom  buyers,  and  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pected demand  for  the  last  few  weeks 
leaves  stocks  in  this  market  rather  large. 
So  far  there  has  not  been  any  great  pres- 
sure to  sell,  but  holders  are  beginning  to 
feel  some  anxiety,  and  the  market  has  a 
rather  easier  tone  all  around  than  for 
some  time  past. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.65  @4.75 

Large  Whites    4.35  @4.40 

Limas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Canary  seed  is  firm  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance, with  very  little  on  hand  locally. 
Alfalfa  is  steady,  but  is  not  much  in  de- 
mand just  now. 

Alfalfa    15    @17  U 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton.  . .  .$27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6M..C 

Hemp    3c 

Millet    2%@3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  market, 
values  being  quoted  at  the  same  level  as 
for  some  time  past,  with  a  normal  move- 
ment in  the  local  trade. 

Cal.  Family  Extras.  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers-  Extras    4.60  5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Values  in  the  local  market  remain  verv 
firm,  as  arrivals  are  still  running  very 
light,  and  are  hardly  sufficient  for  cur- 
rent consuming  requirements.  All  arriv- 
als have  found  ready  sale,  and  some  hay 
has  been  taken  out  of  local  warehouses 
leaving  very  little  on  hand.  Strictlv 
choice  wheat  hay  finds  more  demand  thaii 
usual,  very  little  being  offered  anywhere, 
and  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as 
$26.  Alfalfa  is  also  firm  under  a  strong 
demand.  The  lower  grades  find  a  strong 
demand  in  the  country,  and  some  good- 
sized  sales  at  high  prices  are  reported  at 
outside  points.  While  some  sections  have 
benefited  greatly  by  recent  rains,  reports 
from  other  districts  have  been  very  dis 
con  raging. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@21.50 

do  No.  2   15.00@18.00 

Lower  grades    12.00@14.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wi'd  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Alfalfa  meal  is  firmer,  with  a  slight 
advance,  and  bran  is  quoted  a  little 
higher  than  last  week.  Other  lines  are 
in  only  moderate  demand,  but  steady  in 
val  ue. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $20.00®  21.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.00@25.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley   28.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats   34.00@35.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  onion  market  is  dragging  along  as 
for  some  months  past.  Oregon  stock  being 
somewhat  lower,  though  Australian  onions 
are  still  held  at  stiff  prices.  Asparagus 
remains  the  principal  feature  in  the  mar- 
ket for  green  garden  truck,  with  arriv- 
als frequently  running  up  to  5,000  boxes 
a  day.  Prices,  however,  are  pretty  well 
maintained,  as  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  shipment,  and  canners  are  taking  all 
the  first-class  stock  they  can  get  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  box.  Fancy  graded  stock  for 
the  local  trade  is  held  up  to  $1.75,  and 
occasionally  sells  as  high  as  $2.  Rhu- 
barb is  now  offered  in  larger  quantities, 
and  prices  have  dropped,  green  peas  be- 
ing lower  for  a  similar  reason.  Cucum- 
bers are  a  little  lower,  but  tomatoes  are 
very  scarce.  Lettuce  is  fairly  firm,  but 
celery  is  plentiful  and  easy  at  about  the 
former  prices.  Artichokes  and  cabbage 
are  coming  in  freely  from  the  district 
south  of  the  city,  and  are  lower,  while 
sprouts  nnd  cauliflower  show  a  slight  ad- 
vance. 

Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl .. .       50®  60c 

Oregon,  iter-  lb   60@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   1M>@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   $5.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   30@  40c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65@  80c 

Celery,  crate    50c®  1.00 

Rhubarb,  box    75c®  1.50 

Artichokes,  doz   20®  40c 

Sprouts,  lb   7@  8c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20®  30c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00®  1.50 

Green  Peas,  lb   4®  6c 

Asparagus,  box    75c@  1.75 

POTATOES. 
All  lines  of  old  potatoes  remain  at  the 
old  pi  ices,  with  liberal  supplies  and  very 
little  demand.  New  potatoes  are  lower, 
with  increasing  supplies,  though  the  de- 
mand keeps  up  well.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
higher. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl   75c@$1.10 

Oregon,  ctl   50@  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.50@  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  lb   4®  4'  jC 


and  geese,  which  are  wanted  for  the  Jew- 
ish holiday,  and  these  should  find  a  good 
sale  next  week. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @is  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  has  seen  more  fluc- 
tuation in  the  last  week  than  for  some 
time  previous,  the  general  tendency  being 
downward,  with  larger  receipts.  The  de- 
cline, however,  brought  out  a  demand  for 
shipment,  which  temporarily  cleaned  up 
the  market  and  caused  an  advance  over 
Monday's  figures.  Prime  firsts  are  at  the 
moment  quoted  the  same  as  extras,  the 
latter  being  firm,  while  the  former  are 
barely  steady. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Prime 

Extras   ...32>4  30V>  29     27'^.  28  28 
Firsts  ..32     30     28VL-  27  "  27  28 

EGGS. 

The  only  feature  of  the  market  is  con- 
tinued movement  into  storage,  with  com- 
paratively large  arrivals.  All  grades  are 
firm  at  the  same  prices  as  last  week. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...19     19     19      19      19  19 

Firsts   18      18     18     18     18  IS 

Selected 

Pullets... 17      17      17      17      17  17 
CHEESE. 

Most  lines  of  California  cheese  are  now 
coming  in  quite  freely,  and  a  selling 
movement  on  the  Exchange  has  caused  a 
decline  of  lc  in  flats,  and  2c  in  Y.  A.'s. 
Monterey  cheese,  however,  is  VoC  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  13  c 

Firsts   121i»c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15'-..@16'jC 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  have  been 
larger  this  week  than  before,  although 
shipments  are  not  yet  very  regular  from 
any  one  district.  Aside  from  the  south- 
ern stock,  shipments  have  been  received 
from  Palo  Alto  and  Watsonville.  The 
southern  stock,  in  15-basket  crates,  sells 
at  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  Palo  Alto  Long- 
worths  at  41.50  to  $1.75,  the  Watsonville 
Malindas  bringing  about  $1.50  per  drawer. 
Local  demand  for  apples  continues  rather 
light,  with  liberal  supplies.  Northern 
Spitzenbergs  are  still  coming  in  and  find 
a  fair  demand  at  top  prices,  while  New- 
towns  are  in  better  condition  than  any. 
other  local  offerings  and  are  held  at  the 
old  prices. 

Strawberries:  Crate   $  1.75®  2.25 

Drawer   1.50@  1.75 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   65c® $1.00 

Bellefleur    65@  90c 

Newtown  Pippins,  3Vi  to  4- 

tier    75c@  1.35 

Northern  Spitzenberg   1.25@  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Small  broilers  are  coming  in  a  little 
more  freely  the  last  few  days,  and  while 
quotations  are  unchanged,  the  feeling  on 
this  line  is  easier.  Large  and  extra  hens, 
however,  are  firmer  if  anything  than  be- 
fore, arrivals  from  the  East  being  very 
light.  The  market  could  still  accommo- 
date more  local  stock  than  is  coming  in. 
There  is  a  little  more  demand  for  ducks 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  continues  rather  quiet,  with 
only  a  limited  demand  for  shipment.  The 
most  interesting  features  at  present  are 
the  stronger  tone  of  the  raisin  market 
following  the  success  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  in  getting  control  of  the  crop, 
and  the  rather  uncertain  crop  outlook  in 
various  fruits.  Apricots  are  especially 
firm,  as  some  frost  damage  is  reported, 
but  old  stock  is  entirely  out  of  growers' 
hands,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  be  done  in  the  new  crop.  Prunes 
are  steady,  with  little  current  demand, 
though  there  is  some  scattering  inquiry 
for  shipment.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"The  market  for  all  varieties  of  raisins 
for  Coast  shipment  continues  to  show 
an  advancing  tendency.  While  the  gen- 
eral f.  o.  b.  quotation  on  seeded  is  still 
r^je  for  fancy  and  4V,c  for  choice  in  16- 
ounce  cartons,  some  packers  wire  that 
they  will  not  book  orders  under  5%c  for 
the  former  and  4ytc  for  the  latter.  The 
New  York  market  has  not  yet  resnonded 
to  the  stronger  Coast  reports.  Trade  here 
is  dull  and  prices  on  goods  ex  store  re- 
main at  figures  at  least  \%c  under  present 
Coast  parity.  There  are  said  to  be  be- 
tween 20  and  30  cars  of  seeded  raisins 
in  the  New  York  market  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  outlet,  and  until  this 
stock  is  cleaned  up  there  is  no  chance, 


in  the  opinion  of  local  operators,  for  an 
improvement  in  conditions  here.  The 
Growers'  Association  is  now  looked  to 
to  do  for  the  distributing  market  what  it 
has  done  for  the  growers'  interests  by 
buying  up  the  surplus  stock  and  holding 
it  for  a  better  market. 

"The  frost  reports  from  California  Indi- 
cating a  pronounced  shortage  in  the  1913 
apricot  crop  have  had  a  strengthening  in- 
fluence upon  spot  New  York  prices  with- 
out causing  any  quotable  advance.  The 
disposition  to  shade  prices  to  effect  im- 
mediate sales  has  disappeared.  Buyers  of 
spot  goods  are  showing  a  little  more  in- 
terest, but  still  continue  to  govern  their 
purchases  by  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  moment.  Peaches  on  the  spot  remain 
quiet,  with  prices  somewhat  nominal  and 
no  business  of  consequence  for  forward 
shipment  from  the  Coast  to  Eastern  dis- 
tributing centers  is  noted.  The  feeling 
among  holders,  however,  is  steady,  and 
prices  are  maintained  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious quotations.  California  prunes  are 
wanted  only  in  a  small  way,  and,  as  here- 
tofore, the  demand  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  larger  sizes.  On  these  the 
market  is  firm  and  on  small  counts  the 
feeling  is  steady,  but  prices  on  interme- 
diate sizes  are  in  buyers'  favor." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2*4 @  4  c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3Vj@  4»/jC 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2V->@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3V.»c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  in 
much  better  condition  for  citrus  fruits, 
as  higher  prices  and  better  demand  are 
in  evidence.  Some  California  growers 
will  actually  make  money  on  account  of 
the  January  frost,  as  those  who  were  not 
caught  will  get  higher  prices  than  other- 
wise. Fruit  is  now  going  East  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  100  cars  per  day,  and  G. 
Harold  Powell  is  quoted  as  estimating 
that  fully  $15,000,000  will  be  saved  of 
the  crop  this  season,  which  was  early 
valued  at  $50,000,000. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  April  7th, 
navels  sold  for  $2.65  up  to  $4.60  per  box. 
the  average  being  nearly  $4,  at  auction. 
At  Boston  the  same  day  the  auction  prices 
were  up  fully  to  those  above  quoted. 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  also  averaged 
above  $3  per  box.  Lemons  at  the  auc- 
tions are  selling  around  $4.50  and  $5  per 
box. 

Orange  growers  had  good  news  from 
Washington  last  week  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Commerce  Court  had 
found  for  the  growers  in  their  conten- 
tion that  charges  for  refrigeration  should 
be  $7.50  per  car  instead  of  $30  when  the 
car  had  been  pre-cooled. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Mutual  Orange 
Distributors  will  handle  about  700  cars 
of  oranges  in  the  Tulare  district  the  com- 
ing season. 

In  practically  all  districts  citrus  groves 
are  recovering  from  the  freeze  so  nicely 
that  experts  already  predict  a  big  crop 
for  next  year. 

Navel  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  quot- 
ed a  little  higher  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  but  the  demand  in  all  lines  is 
rather  limited.  Efforts  are  being  made 
tc  advance  prices  here  in  sympathy  with 
recent  advances  at  shipping  points,  but  so 
far  the  local  trade  has  held  off.  Quite 
a  lot  of  oranges  bought  at  the  advance 
are  coming  in.  and  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  moving  them.  Lemons  and  limes 
are  a  little  lower. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.50®  4.00 

Frosted    75c®  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2  50®  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancv    6.50@  7.00 

Choice   5.00@  6.00 

Lemonettes    5.00®  5.50 

Limes    1M 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line,  all 
old  stock  being  in  the  hands  of  the  trade, 
while  new  crop  prospects  are  still  un- 
certain. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17Vi>c 

I  XL..   16«a.c 

Xe  Plus  Ultra   15>  jC 

Drakes   12M>c 
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SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL,. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St..      -        -  OAKLAND 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16M>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V-c 

No.  2    10 y,c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  good  local  demand  for  white 
and  water  white  grades,  which  are  scarce 
and  firmly  held,  with  little  coming  in. 
Amber  and  dark  grades  receive  little  at- 
tention, out  are  fairly  steady,  with  mod- 
erate offerings. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    61/.®  7  c 

Off  Grades   -   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
This  market  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  and  while  there  is  no  large  local  de- 
mand, the  absence    of    heavy  offerings 
keeps  prices  firm. 

Light   32    @33  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  no  great  amount  of 
trading  of  late,  and  supplies  of  old  stock 
are  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  while  buyers 
are  not  yet  taking  much  interest  in  the 
coining  crop. 

1912  crop  ,  12y2@21c 


Live  Stock. 

Dressed  beef  is  quite  firm  at  the  recent 
advance,  and  large  veal  is  also  strong. 
Live  hogs  are  slightly  higher,  while 
young  lambs  are  coming  in  more  freely, 
and  prices  have  been  shaded. 

Steers:  No.  1    7%@  7V>c 

No.  2    6y2@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6%@  6y2c 

No.  2    5%®  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4M>c 

Calves:  Light   7%@  8  c 

Medium    7    @  7%c 

Heavy    5y2@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8^4  8y>c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    6    @  b^c 

Ewes    5    @  5Vic 

Lambs:  Suckling    7    @  7'2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    liy@12  c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    ©)11  c 

Small    12    <®13  c 

Yearlings    12  @12i/>c 

Mutton:  Wethers    liy2@12  c 

Ewes   10  @10y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    15    @16  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12M>@13  c 

WOOL. 

Spring  shearing  is  becoming  more  gen- 
eral, and  some  first-class  long  northern 
wool  has  been  sold  at  the  prices  quoted. 
The  market,  however,  is  quiet,  conditions 
being  unsettled  by  the  tariff  outiook,  and 
short  wools  receive  no  attention. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..  9  @12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  16    @18  c 

HIDES. 

Owing  to   lack  of  demand  lor  short 
wool,  sheepskins  are  neglected  and  rather 
weak  as  to  value,  but  hides  are  steady, 
with  a  fair  demand  at  the  former  prices. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15y.c 

Veal    17  @18y.c 

Calf    17  @18M»c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40@  60c 

Lambs   35®  70c 

HORSES. 

The  last  sale  produced  rather  more  sat- 
isfactory results  than  the  auctions  of  sev- 
eral weeks  previous,  the  prices  being  well 
up  to  quotations.  The  principal  offer- 
ings were  of  light  draft  types,  and  rather 
above  the  regular  run  of  recent  shipments 


in  conformation  and  breeding.  Bidding 
on  the  part  of  local  draymen  was  active, 
thougli  the  prices  were  hardly  as  good 
as  shippers  expected.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  local  buyers  are  looking  out 
for  desirable  draft  stock,  and  new  ar- 
rivals of  this  type  are  expected  to  find 
ready  sale  at  fair  prices. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350...  1S0@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW   BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  book  by  Willard  N.  Clute  has  just 
been  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
the  price  of  which  is  $L  net.  The  book  is 
entitled  "Agronomy"  and  is  devoted  to 
practical  gardening  for  high  schools. 
This  volume  is  unique  in  supplying  the 
need  of  a  book  in  agriculture  for  the 
high  schools  of  towns  and  cities.  All  ex- 
isting books  are  written  with  the  needs 
of  the  farmer's  boy  and  the  country  school 
in  mind  and  are  therefore  not  adapted 
to  urban  problems.  This  books  shows 
the  city  child  how  to  make  the  best  of 
his  lawn  and  garden  and  at  the  same 
time  fits  him  to  take  up  the  more  serious 
work  of  farming  should  his  circum- 
stances make  this  desirable. 

"A  Manual  of  Practical  Farming"  is 
the  title  of  the  book  by  John  McLennan, 
Ph.M.,  and  just  reprinted  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  of  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  price  of  the  book  is  50  cents 
net  and  seems  to  us  to  be  very  low  for 
such  a  valuable  work,  containing  nearly 
300  pages  and  bound  in  cloth.  The  writer 
of  the  book  does  not  claim  originality 
for  it,  but  says  that  he  has  put  into  plain, 
practical  language  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  soil,  water,  fertiliz- 
ing, crops,  stock,  feeding,  milk  and  butter 
production,  care  of  the  home,  orchard, 
etc.  Many  of  our  readers  would  be  bene- 
fited in  reading  the  book  and  keeping  it 
for  reference. 


The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
for  the  first  time,  last  week,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Wilson  of  Stockton,  who  is  well  known 
by  the  older  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  For  over  25  years  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  an  advertiser  in  this  paper,  his  idea 
being  to  build  up  a  business  with  farm- 
ers direct  instead  of  through  agents. 
That  he  has  been  successful  is  evidenced 
by  his  large  plant  and  his  further  state- 
ment that  he  thinks  of  retiring  from 
business  soon,  as  he  has  made  enough  and 
thinks  he  is  entitled  to  enjoy  a  play 
spell.  Twenty-five  or  more  years  at  one 
job  is  surely  a  fine  record  and  Mr.  Wilson 
deserves  his  success. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid    up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


TO  THE  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY  

O 

Six  trains  each  way  daily  over  the 
Oakland   and   Antioch   Ry.;  com- 
mutation tickets  now  on  sale. 
O 

I.AFA YETTE  HOME  SITES — 

In  the  heart  of  a  country  blessed 
by  nature,  now  within  easy  com- 
muting distance  of  the  bay  cities. 
O 

AN  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE — 

Mav  seem  impossible,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  others  makes  it  a 
proven  fact. 

O 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING — 

Can  only  be  overcome  by  becom- 
ing a  producer;  cut  out  the  middle- 
man; cut  your  expenses  while  liv- 
ing better. 

O 

KEEP  YOUR  POSITION — 

In  the  city,  but  give  your  family 
the  benefits  of  wholesome  country 
life  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
all  the  advantages  of  city  life. 
O 

Oil   DEYOTE  YOUR  TIME 

entirely  to  ranching;  a  wonderful 
market  is  at  your  door  and  the 
Parcel  post  has  added  new  fields 
of  profit. 

O 

FRUITS,    NUTS,    VEGETABLES,  CHICK- 
ENS—  everything     thrives     in  the 
country  of  no  frost,  no  fog. 
O 

LARGE  LOTS;  SSOO;  8  YEARS  TO  PAY — 

and  up  to  $800;  think  of  10  city 
lots  that  is  the  size  of  the  small- 
est home  site;  some  are  larger 
than  20  city  lots. 

O 

COME  SUNDAY — 

Spend  the  day  in  the  "Wonderful 
Mount  Diablo  Country";  take  the 
family;  bring  lunch  or  you  can 
get  it  in  the  valley. 

O 

A  day  in  the 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY  is  a 

day  of  pleasure. 
O 

Call  or  write  for  time  tables  and  full  in- 
formation. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  Offices: 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland;  Walnut  Creek 
and  Concord. 


Fenn's  Post  Hole  Augers 


The  wise  man  won't 
waste  time  and  money 
using;  old  tools  and 
methods. 

Fenn's  augers  are 
guaranteed  to  make 
post  holes  faster  and 
easier  than  any  other 
tool;  your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied. 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write 

BANK-MENDELSON 
COMPANY,  Dept.«P» 

Monadnock  Bldg.      Hlgglns  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   fos  Angeles,  Cal, 
Factor)  Representatives 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACD3TC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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YOU  CAN  INSTALL  A 

Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine 

PUMP  WITHOUT  DIGGING  A  PIT 

It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the 
market  and  the  simplest  in  construction ;  saves  you 
money,  time  and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider 
this  of  some  consequence  and  worth  the  while.  Write 
for  information  and  new  bulletin  showing  new  con- 
struction. We  can  furnish  this  pump  direct  connected 
to  motor  or  for  belt  drive.    Which  will  you  have? 

The  BYRON  JACKSON  IKON  WORKS  arc  (he  oldest  anil  Inr«- 
cxt  builders  of  Centrifugal  nnd  Turbine  I'limpx  ou  the  Paellie 
(o»il. 

OUR  JACKSON  CATALOG  No.  4  7  TS  FREE.     SEND  FOR  ONE. 


f   Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 


357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Works : 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  ISalnneed  I'utup 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Co. 


scccekdi.x; 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAXKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,   OIL.   WINK.  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING    AND    CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  5th  and  Bryant  St*.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Ilank  Bdg„  Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 


BOXES    AMD    BOX:  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY,      WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,  Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Franelsco,  Cal. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


JT 


I 


i«hv.viSie  c*^ 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumpa  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  •aerating 
eoata  worked  oat  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Mkrysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  have  been  a  firmer 
lor  twer^ytfve  years 

and  during  that  time   have  gained 
experience  which,  combined  with  my  inven 
tive  faculties,  have  enabled  me  to  produce  farm 
ing  machinery  which  saves  time,  labor  and  money. 
The  products  I  manufacture  are  the  result  of  long 
experiments  and  careful  observation. 

What  You  Can  Do  with 
The  Schmeiser  Port- 
able Automatic  Derrick 

In  moving  hay  from  stack  this  derrick  will  do  the  work  of  12  men.  Loose  o. 
baled  hay  can  be  cheaply  and  auickly  moved,  dirt  can  be  hoisted  from 
excavations.    Can  also  be  used  for  raising  building  materials  and  lifting 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind.    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick  is 
portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon. 
This  derrick  is  capable  of  doing  a  wide  range  of  work,  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  operated  and  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

WRITE  US  TODAY   8nC^  WC  W'*'  8en<^  you  ^'ustratec^  an<^  descrip- 
tive literature  explaining  just  what  this  derrick 
can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time  and  money.    Our  derrick  is 
being  used  all  over  the  Coast  because  shrewd  farmers  appreciate  its 
^many  advantages. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


THE 
SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


Davis,  California 

P.  0.  Box  123 


STERLING  PUMPS 


Are  easy  running,  well  balanced  (none  better),  durable,  and  of  lancer 
capacity  tban  any  other  pump  (of  itnme  rated  Nlze)  on  the  market.  All  pnrtM 
Interchangeable,  removable  bushings,  deep  packing  boxes  guaranteed  not  to 
run  hot  In  bearings. 

W  e  build  them  from  M4"  to  7"  Inclusive. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

STERLING  IRON  WORKS,  Inc.. 

STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


IRRIGATING  PLANTS 


AND  WATER 
SUPPLY  OUTFITS 


BIMPIiB  Oil,  BNGINB9 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by 
an  inexperienced  person  on  kero- 
sene or  distillate,  not  consuming  % 
pint  per  h.  p.  hour. 

This  is  the  Engine  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  you  can  buy  it  by 
paying  part  cash  and  the  remainder 
In  payments  to  suit. 


STARRKTT  I" I  ill"* 

for  deep  wells  up  to  1.000  ft.  lift. 
Also  small  pumps  for  domestic  pur- 
poses replacing  windmills.  Starrett 
Pumps  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  many  years.  They  excel  In 
efficiency  and  durability. 


 WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 


"I'H  STRKKT 


*\\  KHANCISCO,  CAI 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


— 
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NAPA  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  WALLACE  RUTHERFORD, 
Secretary  Napa  County  Poultry  Association.] 

The  Egg-Laying  Contest  now  being  conducted  by  the  Napa  County 
Poultry  Association,  at  Napa,  is  a  big  success  and  is  running  along 
without  a  hitch. 

Sixty-six  pens  have  been  entered,  us  follows:  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
24  pens;  Black  Minorcas,  7  pens;  Barred  Rocks,  5  pens;  White  Rocks, 
4  pens;  Buff  Orpingtons,  4  pens;  White  Minorcas,  4  pens;  Buff  Leg- 
horns, White  Wyandottes,  White  Orpingtons,  Anemias,  and  Blue  Anda- 
lusions,  each  2  pens;  and  one  pen  each  of  Iloudans,  Buff  Wyandottes. 
Golden  Wyandottes,  Columbian  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Lakenvelders,  and  H. 
C.  Rhode  Islands  Reds. 

All  the  entries  arc 
from  California  excepl 
two,  one  from  Ne- 
braska and  one  from 
Missouri.  All  of  the 
birds  entered  are  pure- 
breds,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  would 
make  a  line  showing  in 
a  poultry  show  where 
points  count. 

Instead  of  penning 
the  birds  in  colony 
houses,  as  at  first  plan- 
ned, a  large  building 
50  feet  wide  and  120 
feet  deep  has  been 
erected  to  house  the 
birds.  When  the  sug- 
gestion was  first  made 
to  place  all  the  pens 
under  one  roof  and 
keep  them  there  con- 
tinuously during  the 
contest,  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  approv- 
al of  many  of  the  members,  but  when  the  plan  was  fully  explained, 
and  it  was  shown  to  what  advantage  the  building  could  be  ventilated, 
and  the  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer  regulated,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature under  almost  perfect  control  all  the  time,  every  member  of 
the  association  heartily  approved  the  plan.  We  believe  every  prac- 
tical poultryman  who  could  look  over  our  building  would  immediately 
conclude,  as  we  have,  that  birds  properly  fed  and  cared  for  would  pro- 
duce eggs  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  birds  will  never  be  affected 
by  the  rains  and  frosts  of  the  wintry  months,  nor  the  hot  sun  or  winds 
of  the  summer  months,  hut  through  a  system  of  windows  and  skylights 
the  birds  will  be  provided  with  abundance  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

The  building  has  large  skylights  in  the  roof,  facing  to  the  south,  and 
a  long  row  of  windows  along  the  south  side.  There  are  windows  also 
to  the  east  and  west.  The  building  is  divided  into  68  pens,  two  alleys, 
a  feed  room,  and  a  room  for  the  man  in  charge.  Each  pen  is  6  by  10 
feet,  with  a  dropping  board,  roost,  two  nests  and  an  egg  tray.  The 
whole  of  the  floor  of  the  pen  is  covered  with  scratching  material.  The 
feed  boxes  and  water  cans  are  all  on  the  outside  of  the  pen,  reached  by 
the  birds  through  lattice  work.  Over  each  roost  there  is  a  canvas  cov- 
ering extending  out  from  the  walls  30  inches.    That  canvas  covering 


Pens  and  Special  Building  for  the  Napa  Laying  Contest. 


also  extends  down  to  the  dropping  board  on  either  side.  Between  each 
pen  there  is  one-half  inch  redwood  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  then 
two  feet  of  wire.  The  top  of  the  pen  is  covered  with  wire  netting.  The 
aisles  are  five  feet  wide. 

Each  pen  is  equipped  with  an  egg  tray  in  which  is  kept  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  hens  in  the  pen  for  one  week,  the  number  laid  each  day  being 
kept  on  a  separate  shelf.  In  front  of  the  pen  is  a  card  indicating  the 
name  of  the  breed,  the  number  of  the  pen,  price  of  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  There  is  also, 
another  card  upon  which  the  daily  egg  record  of  the  pen  is  kept  so 
that  any  visitor  may,  without  asking  questions,  ascertain  the  egg  rec- 
ord of  each  pen.  A  duplicate  of  the  cards  posted  on  the  pens  is  kept, 
in  the  office  so  that  changes  cannot  be  made. 

The  pens  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  man  who  has  had 

many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  care  of 
both  utility  and  fancy 
poultry,  and  who  has 
made  a  success  of  his 
own  poultry  plant. 
He,  however,  is  under 
the  direct  control  of 
a  rations  committee, 
consisting  of  four 
practical  poultrymen 
and  one  scientific 
poultryman,  who  have 
made  a  success  of  their 
own  poultry  plants, 
and  which  committee 
has  direct  control  of 
the  rations  to  be  fed 
during  the  contest. 

Three  classes  of 
prizes  have  been  of- 
fered :  Five  for  the 
greatest  number  of 
eggs  laid,  ranging 
from  $25  to  .+5;  three 
for  the  greatest 
weight  per  dozen  eggs, 
ranging  from  $15  to 
$5 ;  and  three  for  the 
best  individual  records,  ranging  from  $15  to  $5. 

The  White  Leghorn  pen  of  Blom  &  Son  of  Xapa  has  been  the  leading 
pen  in  the  contest  from  the  beginning.  The  birds  in  that  pen  are  all 
matured  pullets  of  exceptional  quality.  Mr.  Blom  is  an  "old  timer" 
in  the  business;  he  was  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  first  Petalunia 
poultry  show,  held  over  twenty  years  ago. 

George  D.  Lubben.  whose  Barred  Rocks  took  second  place  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  week,  is  an  old  time  exhibitor,  and  has  a  pen  of  Rocks  in 
the  contest  that  would  win  in  any  poultry  show. 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from  L.  C.  Huntington,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
commenced  laying  five  days  after  they  arrived,  and  have  laid  better 
than  an  average  of  four  eggs  per  day  ever  since  and  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  weakening. 

P.  F.  Clardy,  of  Ethel,  Missouri,  sent  out  a  pen  of  beautiful  Buff 
Orpingtons  that  have  been  making  quite  a  showing  during  the  past 
three  weeks,  laying  33  eggs  in  the  sixth  week. 

Most  of  the  larger  breeds  that  laid  so  heavily  in  the  early  part  of  the 
contest  commenced  to  get  very  broody  after  four  weeks  of  the  strenu- 
ous life,  but  without  doubt  will  make  cjuite  a  showing  in  the  fall  when 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Apr.  15,  1918, 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Millions. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal  Maxi- 

Mini- 

• 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

1.40 

80.21 

40.82 

60 

44 

Red  Bluff  . 

.58 

16.90 

22.40 

78 

46 

Sacramento  

.04 

7.38 

18  04 

84 

46 

San  Francisco  .. 

.01 

11.31 

20.59 

76 

46 

.01 

5.41 

15.48 

88 

42 

.96 

5.84 

8.48 

88 

42 

Independence... 

.00 

3  83 

8.40 

80 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

7.22 

18.51 

82 

34 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

12.46 

14.64 

88 

44 

San  Diego  

.01 

5.78 

9  23 

80 

46 

The  Week. 


Governor  Johnson  has  decided  that  the  best 
thin^  this  writer  can  do  for  California  during 
the  next  three  months  is  to  get  out  of  it.  We 
are  then  packing  up  this  week  for  an  involun- 
tary exile.  If  one  cannot  live  in  California,  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  live  for  California, 
and  we  patiently  make  this  patriotic  sacrifice. 
For  we  have  a  firm  conviction  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  liv- 
ing, tune  Spent  away  from  California  is  largely 
wasted.  One  may  put  a  dent  in  the  golden  bowl 
to  visit  the  outside  world,  or  he  may  slip  the 
silver  cord  to  catch  the  bliss  of  paradise,  hut. 
frankly,  we  have  a  little  distrust  of  both  places. 
California  is  good  enough  for  us.  Hut  as  we  recall 
the  sacrifices  wired  American  patriots  made  at 
Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown  and  with  the  hoof- 
beats  of  Paul  Revere  pounding  in  our  ears,  we 
dare  not  refuse  even  the  greatest  sacrifice  which 
a  Californian  can  make  for  his  State — to  depart 
from  it.  This  performance  of  duty  Governor 
Johnson  has  exacted  from  two  Californians :  Col- 
onel Harris  Weinstoek  and  this  writer,  and  both 
have  promised  obedience.  A  little  later,  when 
we  get  beyond  rifle-shot  from  the  State  border, 
we  shall  indulge  in  a  few  personal  remarks  about 
both  these  persons,  but  for  present  purposes  their 
personalities  are  immaterial:  the  Governor  of  the 
Slate  must  stand  for  them  for  the  time  being. 


What  It  Is  All  About. 

Of  course,  regular  readers  of  this  journal  do 
not  need  g«  neral  information  about  the  organ- 
ized effort  which  is  now  being  made  through- 
out the  country  to  increase  American  knowledge 
and  appreciation  oi  the  necessity  of  effective  co- 
operation among  the  farmers  of  this  country  in 
order,  first,  that  tin  y  may  secure  needed  capital 
for  increased  food  production  at  lower  interest 
rates  and  for  Longer  M  inis  than  have  hitherto 
been  available:  and,  second,  that  they  may  gel 
a  fairer  share  of  the  current  market  values  for 
the  products  into  which  they  place  their  capital, 
labor  and  spirit  of  enterprise.     Readers  of  the 


RURAL  Phkss  have  been  thinking  anil  reading 
about  these  Ihings  since  the  very  foundation  oi' 
this  journal,  and  they  have  taken  part  in  notable 
efforts  to  realize  the  principles  which  they  have 
learned  to  recognize  as  sound  and  fundamental. 

Recently  also  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
which  greal  organizations  of  farmers,  like  the 
National  Grange,  began  to  contend  for  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  have  come  to  be  widely  recog- 
nized as  underlying  true  public  policy,  and  many 
of  them  have  entered  into  regular  governmental 
operation.-  such  as  the  regulation  of  great  cor- 
porations for  transportation,  commerce  and  other 
public  purposes.  The  National  Grange  was  the 
pioneer  in  a  line  of  effort  which  has  called  into 
being  other  powerful  organizations  like  the  Farm- 
ers' Educational  and  Co-operative  Union,  and  in 
our  own  State,  especially,  a  notable  list  of  fruit- 
growers' selling  organizations — -not  all  of  them 
reaching  permanent  success  and  endurance,  but 
not  one  of  them  failing  to  advance  in  some  way 
its  constituency  and  the  whole  body  of  California 
producers. 

Recently  also  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  for  which  fanners  have  been  con- 
tending for  decades  has  possessed  all  classes  of 
people,  and  their  efforts  are  now  receiving  em- 
phatic endorsement  by  our  leading  statesmen, 
financiers  and  economists,  and  characterized  on 
all  sides  as  important  undertakings  for  the  public 
welfare. .  All  officialdom  and  citizenship  now  ac- 
cepts the  movement  for  the  exaltation  and  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  as  the  real  thing  which  will 
enable  the  world  to  live.  California  has  taken  a 
leading  place  in  th's  general  appreciation.  Our 
Governor  Johnson,  at  the  meeting  of  Governors 
held  in  Washington  last  December,  made  a  tell- 
ing address  on  the  subject,  as  stated  in  our  issue 
of  December  14,  and  is  now  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Governors'  committee  to  draft  uniform 
rural  credit  legislation  to  be  recommended  to 
the  States.  He  has  been,  in  fact,  an  active  worker 
in  this  line,  emphasizing  it  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  which  is  now  in  session  and  manifest- 
ing his  desire  to  work  with  California  farmers 
and  farmers'  organizations  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  which  are  so  clearly  to  be  desired. 


The  Work  of  David  Lubin. 

In  concentrating  and  making  effective  this  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  agricultural  situation, 
no  single  event  compares  in  significance  with  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  by  the  King  of  Italy  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  David  Lubin  of  California.  Our  readers 
already  know  of  Mr.  Lubin 's  work  for  this  es- 
tablishment, and  our  columns  have  freely  recited 
the  sturdy  and  incisive  economic  philosophy  by 
which  Mr.  Lubin  has  demonstrated  the  farmers' 
right  to  fair  money  and  described  how  the  proper 
use  of  it  would  give  the  farmer  prosperity  and 
the  world  peace  and  comfort.  It  strikes  us  that 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  the 
greatest  peace  congress  which  has  yet  been  con- 
ceived, and  the  real  foundation  upon  which  all 
kinds  of  peace  prophets  must  come  to  rest  their 
superstructures  if  they  are  to  stand  for  the  light 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Lubin,  while  still  under  the 
burdens  of  his  career  as  a  California  merchant, 
had  visions  of  the  world-interest  erected  upon  the 
farmers'  prosperity,  and  discerned  the  world  to 
be  unsafe  so  long  as  it  rested  upon  farmers'  hard- 
ships. To  test  this  idea  he  cut  loose  from  com- 
merce for  its  own  sake  and  went  out  to  see  the 
world.  He  found  striking  instances  here  and 
there  of  financial  soundness,  and  he  probed  the 
financiers  and  economists  everywhere  to  deter- 
mine why  certain  communities  were  self-reliant, 
capable  and  prosperous,  and  he  found,  in  the 


end.  that  the  reason  was  the  local  discovery  and 
practice  of  the  principle  of  financial  self-help, 
based  upon  mutual  trust  and  exact  knowledge  and 
understanding— not  only  of  the  producing  art  of 
agriculture,  but  of  the  finance  of  agriculture  both 
in  production  and  trade  in  its  products.  And  so 
when  the.  King  of  Italy  called  the  nations  to- 
gether to  organize  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  it  naturally  arose  with  two  main  pil- 
lars— science  to  make  production  wiser  and  more 
fruitful:  and  economics,  to  properly  place  the 
producer  in  finance  and  trade,  to  which  he  had 
foi  ■nierly  blindly  ministered  and  allowed  prac- 
tically all  the  benefits  to  go  to  others. 


The  Special  Undertaking. 

We  come  now  to  align  with  the  foregoing  the 
particular  undertaking,  in  which  Col.  "Weinstoek 
and  this  writer  have  been  designated  to  partici- 
pate, in  the  interest  of  California.  This,  too,  has 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns 
during  the  past  year,  so  that  readers  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  it;  still  its  relations  may  bi- 
ne w  to  some. 

There  is  in  Ihe  Southern  States  a  powerful  or- 
ganization, working  to  promote  prosperity  in  that 
reg'OO  of  the  country,  known  as  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress.  It  is,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  greatest,  broadest,  and  most  enduring 
organization  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  main- 
tains permanent  headquarters  in  Washington, 
holds  frequent  conventions  in  Southern  cities,  as- 
sumes the  general  burden  of  promoting  industries 
in  its  section,  and  is  energetic  in  advancement  of 
science  and  education  as  the  basis  of  greater  in- 
dustrial success.  This  institution  appealed  to  Mr. 
Lubin  as  the  delegate  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute from  the  United  States,  for  knowledge  of 
ways  in  which  the  self-reliant  communities  of  Eu- 
rope had  come  to  find  themselves  financially  and 
escape  the  impositions  of  professional  money- 
lenders, small  and  great.  Mr.  Lubin  replied  that 
he  would  make  the  journey  from  Rome  to  some 
Southern  city  and  inform  them  by  word  of  moulh 
what  he  had  seen  and  learned  in  Europe,  provid- 
ing afterward  the  Congress  would  systematicallv 
organize  an  American  inquiry,  inviting  all  the 
United  States  to  participate,  which  would  enable 
a  large  number  of  Americans  to  actually  see  what 
European  farming  communities  were  doing  to  help 
themselves,  to  listen  to  the  people  as  they  de- 
scribed their  experiences,  and  to  study  the  eco- 
QOmic  principles  involved  in  their  experiences  as 
they  should  be  expounded  by  prominent  European 
economists.  The  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
accepted  Mr.  Lubin 's  terms.  He  came  to  this 
country ,  delivered  a  number  of  illuminating  ad- 
dresses, planted  the  seed  he  desired  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  the  Congress  has  done  its  part 
by  organizing  what  is  to  be  officially  known  as 
"The  American  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the 
Application  of  the  Co-operative  System  to  Agri- 
cultural Production,  Distribution,  and  Finances 
in  European  Countries."  We  presume  the  des- 
ignation was  amplified  so  that  untitled  Americans, 
might  not  be  ashamed  in  visiting  countries  in 
which  titles  count  for  so  much.  However,  then 
will  be  about  a  hundred  persons  constituting  the 
Commission  aforesaid,  some  accredited  by  the 
United  States,  some  by  the  different  States  (of 
which  about  30  have  provided  for  representation) 
and  others  vouching  for  themselves  as  friends  of 
the  cause.  They  will  sail  forth  from  New  York 
on  April  2b.  instructed  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  methods  employed  by  progressive  agricul- 
tural communities  in  production  and  marketing 
and  in  the  financing  of  both  these  operations. 
These  specifications  are  given: 

First — The  parts  played,  respectively,  in  the 
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promotion  of  agriculture  by  the  governments  and 
by  voluntary  organizations  of  the  agricultural 
classes. 

Second— The  application  of  the  co-operative 
system  to  agricultural  production,  distribution, 
and  finance. 

Third — The  effect  of  co-operative  action  upon 
social  conditions  in  rural  communities. 

Fourth — The  relation  of  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  business  organization  of  the  food-producing 
classes. 

Such  questions  as  these  arose  in  Mr.  Lubin's 
mind  when  he  received  the  awakening  to  which 
we  alluded  above.  He  thinks  he  found  light  by 
a  study  of  what  the  industrial  classes  of  Europe 
did  for  themselves  and  what  has  been  done  for 
(hem  by  governmental  provision.  He  insists  that 
the  way  to  get  wise  is  to  make  personal  study 
where  the  things  are  actually  taking  place.  * 

Are  Not  Glad  We  Are  Going. 

Now  despite  the  fact  that  two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  personally  commended  tin 
undertaking  and  praised  the  manner  of  it ;  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  part  of  the  funds  to  carry  it  out 
and  appointed  representatives  at  large  for  the 
Nation  ;  despite  the  fact  that  about  thirty  States 
have  done  the  same;  despite  the  fact  that  the 
leading  state  and  national  organizations  of  farm- 
ers have  approved  the  plan  and  taken  keen  in- 
terest in  it — there  are  some'  few  people  who  are 
not  glad  that  we  are  going. 

First,  there  is  the  ultra-academic  opposition. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  state  universities  of 
the  Middle  West,  in  responding  to  an  invitation 
to  join  the  Commission,  said:  ''I  am  confident 
that  I  could  not  return  to  my  State  or  my  country 
anything  like  the  value  received  for  the  time  and 
money.  One  of  our  Agricultural  Faculty  spent  all 
last  year  in  Europe;  another  is  there  this  year-, 
and  another  will  go  there  next  year.  These  men 
are  making  a  careful  study  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions, and  the  University  pays  their  salaries 
while  engaged  in  this  work.  These  men  all  agree 
1  bat  a  summer's  journey  would  have  but  very 
little  scientific  or  educational  value."'  To  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  the  conventional  ultra- 
academic  view  which  finds  no  value  in  anything 
which  does  not  result  in  a  treatise.  It  is  justifi- 
able, in  a  way,  so  long  as  educators  hold  that  the 
treatise  is  the  only  thing  to  teach  from.  We  have 
no  warfare  with  treatises:  Ave  like  them,  admire 
them,  and  use  them;  but  you  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  the  present  demand  for  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  with  a  treatise  as  try  to 
charm  a  vast  audience,  assembled  for  an  open- 
air  concert,  by  nailing  a  volume  of  classical  music 
upon  the  sounding-board  of  the  bandstand.  The 
people  want  to  hear  the  band  play.  They  demand 
that  people  who  have  seen  the  things  stand  up 
in  their  sight  and  give  them  voice  and  gesture. 
They  want  some  one  to  tell  them  bow  these  peo- 
ple, who  have  so  notably  helped  themselves,  live 
and  move  and  have,  their  being.  They  want  to 
know  if  these  people  are  like  our  people  in  mo- 
tives ami  ideals  and  how  far  their  attainments 
seem  desirable  under  our  conditions  and  adapta- 
ble thereto.  In  short,  they  do  not  need  more 
treatises  so  much  as  they  need  personal  testimony 
of  life  and  action,  and  this  they  are  convinced 
that  they  can  secure  to  a  degree  at  least,  by 
sending  a  large  representation  to  see  and  hear, 
and  after  their  return  to  talk  with  them  face  to 
face  about  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  and 
what  they  think  about  the  European  work  to 
solve  a  world  problem.  If  the  academic  person 
does  not  recognize  and  appreciate  this  demand 
and  <riyp  it  the  proper  place  in  his  educational 
system,  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  academ- 
icism. 


But  there  are  a  few  other  people  who  are  not 
glad  that  we  are  going.  These  are  they  who  can 
see  nothing  in  the  enterprise  but  a  junket.  One 
such  person  has  written:  "The  journey  would 
be  a  very  pleasant  summer  excursion.  It  will  be 
a  splendid  advertising  medium  and  will  give  a 
lot  of  men  a  pleasant  outing.  I  could  not  consent 
myself  to  do  such  a  thing  at  public  expense." 

Of  course  a  person  with  such  a  conception  of 
it  could  not  conscientiously  go,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate, too;  for,  from  such  a  point  of  view,  nothing 
worth  while  coidd  be  done.  But  the  idea  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  It  will  be  the  hardest  study  period 
these  people  have  undertaken,  and  from  looking 
over  the  list  of  delegates  we  know  that  many  of 
them  know  what  hard  study  is.  They  are  to  be 
alert  students  of  demonstrations,  lectures,  eluci- 
dations, interpretations.  They  are  to  do  for  three 
months  what  an  ordinary  tourist  could  not  do  for 
a  month  to  save  his  life.  The  program  is  laid 
down  by  advanced  European  students  and  teach- 
ers, and  if  European  educators  do  not  know  how 
to  make  students  work,  the  art  thereof  is  still 
undiscovered.  No;  it  will  be  as  far  from  a  junket 
as  can  be  imagined.  And  there  is  no  compensa- 
tion connected  with  it  except  the  consciousness 
of  well  doing.  AJ1  the  delegates  get  is  board  and 
seats  in  the  band-wagon. 

But  we  cannot  write  more.  We  must  pack  our 
grip  and  polish  our  crown — for  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
with  a  bare  poll ;  we  shall  wear  the  crown  of 
sovereign  American  citizenship. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Seedling  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  growing  seedlings 
from  the  pits  of  some  extra  fine  peaches  and 
plums  with  a  view  to  planting  them.  A  man  near 
San  .lose  advised  me  that  I  would  get  good  results. 
Since  then  I  have  met  others  who  say  that  the 
fruit  trees  that  spring  from  planted  seeds  yield 
only  poor  fruit.  Will  your  department  inform  me 
just  what  I  may  expect? — W.  II.,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  nearly  all  improved  fruit 
to  revert  to  wild  types,  more  or  less,  when  grown 
from  the  seed.  The  chances  are,  then,  that  nine- 
lent  hs  or  more  of  the  seedlings  which  you  grow 
for  fruiting  might  be  worthless.  A  few  might 
be  as  good  as  the  fruit  from  which  you  took  the 
pits ;  possibly  one  might  be  better.  For  these 
reasons  the  growing  of  fruit  trees  from  pits  and 
seeds  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
root  from  which  a  chosen  variety  may  be  gotten 
by  budding  and  grafting. 

What  the  Hired  Man  Thinks  About  It. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  a  letter  in  your  issue 
of  April  12,  your  answer  to  a  question  :  "What 
can  a  man  do?"  relating  to  hiring  a  man  to  care 
for  orange  property.  A  great  deal  depends  not 
only  upon  the  man  hired,  but  upon  the  man 
hiring.  I  have  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  you 
speak  of,  and  10  years  experience,  before  which  I 
bad  a  good  education.  I  have  been  looking  for  a 
long  time  for  the  man  who  wants  me.  Where  is 
he?  Put  him  on  my  trail,  and  if  he  is  willing  to 
come  through  with  the  wages,  I  will  show  him 
what  a  man  can  do. 

I  have  got  to  have  a  man  wdio  can  trust  me. 
not  one  who  will  watch  from  behind  a  tree  to  see 
if  I  am  doing  a  day's  work.  He  will  find  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  a  good  margin 
over  the  365  days  on  his  side.  I  am  not  a  five- 
minute  man,  and  I  cannot  work  for  a  five-minute 
boss.  I  want  trust,  responsibility,  friendship  and 
wages.  Responsibility  and  wages  are  the  most 
important.  We  can,  if  need  be,  prove  out  the 
other  two  later. — Hired  Man.  Porterville. 

We  take  it  this  is  not  a  bid  for  a  place.   If  that 


was  all  of  it,  it  would  have  to  go  to  our  -adver- 
tising colums.  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  it 
was  written  by  a  hired  man  and  we  present  it  as 
representing  the  hired  man's  point  of  view.  That 
view  it  is  important  for  every  employer  to  know 
and  consider.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  ex- 
altation of  dependents  simply  because  they  are 
dependent.  That  seems  to  be  largely  a  political 
function.  But  we  do  have  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  a  man  who  carries  a  burden  for  another  and 
does  it  well,  and  we  believe  the  way  for  an  em- 
ployer to  win  prosperity  is  to  employ  and  pay 
well  men  who  are  expert,  devoted,  capable  and 
willing  to  do  what  the  job  requires  rather  than 
what  the  clock  or  the  calendar  indicates.  One  in- 
fluence toward  this  end  will  be  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  hired  man  by  the  employer,  and 
vice  versa. 

Cultivating  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  how  deep  an  olive 
orchard  should  be  plowed.  I  was  told  that  by 
plowing  deep  I  would  injure  my  trees,  in  cutting 
up  small  rootlets  and  fibres  which  the  olive  ex- 
tends through  the  surface  soil.  Is  this  so  or  not  .' 
—P.  T.,  Folsom. 

Plowing  olives  is  like  plowing  other  trees,  the 
purpose  being  to  get  a  workable  soil  deep  enougfa 
to  stand  five  or  six  inches  of  summer  cultivation, 
usually.  If  you  have  old  trees  which  have  never 
been  deeply  plowed,  you  would  destroy  a  lot  of 
roots  by  deep  plowing,  and  you  should'  not  start 
in  and  rip  up  all  the  land  at  once.  You  can 
gradually  deepen  the  plowing,  sacrificing  fewer 
roots  at  a  time,  without  injuring  the  trees  if  they 
are  otherwise  well  circumstanced.  Small  rootlets 
and  fibres  in  the  surface  soil  do  not  count ;  they 
are  quickly  replaced,  and  if  you  do  not  destroy 
them,  the  whole  surface  soil,  if  moist  enough, 
will  be  filled  with  a  network  of  roots  which  will 
subsequently  make  decent  working  of  the  soil  im- 
possible. 

Fertilizing  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your 
advice  in  the  following  matter.  We  are  going  to 
plant  about  twenty  acres  to  corn  on  a  sidehiil 
which  we  have  rented.  We  intend  to  put  some 
fertilizer  on,  but  want  to  give  it  to  the  corn  only. 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan,  after  we  have  marked 
out  our  rows,  to  scatter  some  fertilizer  in  these 
marks  and  put  the  corn  right  on  top  of  it?  If 
this  injures  the  corn,  in  what  other  way  could 
we  apply  the  fertilizer,  which  is  a  special  "corn 
fertilizer"?— H.  H,  Watsonville. 

We  take  it  you  ask  about  the  use  of  a  readily 
soluble  commercial  fertilizer.  If  so.  you  can  do 
as  you  propose,  being  careful  not  to  use  too  much. 
The  operation  of  planting  will  distribute  the  fer- 
tilizer through  enough  soil  if  the  application  is 
not  too  heavy.  The  effect  will  depend  something 
upon  what  showers  you  get  after  planting. 

Starting  Palms. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me  just  what  care 
the  fan  palm  needs  and  if  it  requires  much  water  .' 
My  palms  are  quite  small,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  grow ;  they  seem  to  be  drying  up. — A  Sub- 
scriber, Arboga. 

The  growth  of  palms  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  soil  moisture  available,  providing  it  is 
not  in  excess  and  not  too  alkaline.  Some  palms 
are  quite  drouth-resisting,  but  usually  like  better 
conditions  and  manifest  it  by  their  looks.  It  is  i 
mistake  to  think  of  a  palm  as  a  desert  plant  and 
try  to  make  a  desert  for  it.  A  young  palm,  espe- 
cially, needs  regular  and  ample  water  supply  until 
it  gets  well  established.  Your  plants  may  be  dry- 
ing up,  or  they  may  have  had  too  much  frost  or 
too  much  alkali.  If  they  are  not  too  far  gone  they 
will  come  out  later  if  you  give  them  regular 
moisture  and  cultivation. 
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for  Beginners. 


are  smaller  almonds,  but  very  late  bloomers,  and 
therefore  have  a  better  chance  of  yetting  out  of 
the  frost.  It.  of  course,  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  any  almonds  are  successful  bear- 
ers in  your  district,  because  some  regions  have 
Late  frosts  so  constantly  that  almond  production 
is  not  profitable.  Your  effort  shoul  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  anyone  has  regular  bearing  almonds 
on  a  place  like  yours  and  take  scions  from  those 
trees  for  grafting  over  your  own. 

Perhaps  Too  Close  a  Combination. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  20  acres  of  land  six  miles 
north  of  Sacramento.  I  want  to  plant  there  12 
acres  to  fnr't  trees  and  plant  peas  between  the 
trees.  Six  acres  I  want  to  plant  to  alfalfa  and 
raise  boys  till  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  Do  you 
think  I  could  raise  enough  hoys  there  to  make  a 
living!  Could  hoys  be  raised  without  pasture, 
because  1  will  have  just  enough  land  left  for  a 
hoy  yard'.'  Could  alfalfa  be  planted  there  duriny 
the  summer  months,  and  could  peas  be  planted 
there  twice  a  year? — Subscriber.  Omaha. 

Peas  do  not  usually  do  well  in  the  interior  of 
California  unless  sown  in  the  autumn  and  grown 
as  a  winter  crop.  On  interior  uplands  the  dry 
season  comes  on  so  quickly  that  spriny  sown 
peas  are  not  usually  successful.  Hoys  can  be  suc- 
eesfully  grown  on  alfalfa  and  the  forage  can  be 
cut  and  carried  to  them  >n  a  feed  lot.  Usually, 
however,  the  extra  cost  of  such  an  operation  leads 
people  to  plant  a  larger  acreaye  and  allow  hoys 
to  graze  upon  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  yet  a 
a  start  of  alfalfa  duriny  the  summer  time.  It 


should  be  started  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  early 
spring.  You  could  not  yet  two  crops  of  peas  a 
year  in  the  situation  which  you  describe.  You 
would  be  doing  pretty  well  to  yet  one  yood  crop. 
Before  determining  on  your  policy,  it  would  be 
decidedly  better  for  you  to  study  more  carefully 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  under  which 
you  arc  to  operate  and  observe  the  methods  which 
older  settlers  follow  and  what  results  they  con- 
sider satisfactory.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
grow  peas  or  vetches  between  the  trees  duriny 
the  rainy  season,  and  in  that  way  a  certain  amount 
of  feed  could  be  obtained.  The  roots  and  the 
refuse  tops  plowed  into  the  soil  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  trees. 

Late  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  We  cannot  get  ready  to  plant 
fruit  trees  until  the  middle  of  April.  They 
planted  even  later  than  thai  last  year.  The  win- 
ter is  very  severe  up  here  at  4000  ft.  elevation 
and  it  holds  on  very  late.  Do  you  think  late 
planting  will  do?— T.  R..  Tehacha'pi. 

You  can  plant  trees  ilp  to  the  middle  of  April 
providing  the  local  temperatures  are  such  that 
they  are  kept  dormant  until  that  date.  A  de- 
ciduous  tree  cannot  often  successfully  be  planted 
after  it  has  started  into  leaf.  Trees  planted  as 
Late  as  April,  however,  will  need  irrigation  sooner 
(unless  the  soil  remains  naturally  moist),  because 
they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  roots 
early  enough.  The  first  thing  a  transplanted  de- 
ciduous tree  does  is  to  start  its  root  yrowth  be- 
fore the  top  becomes  active,  and  this  is.  of  course, 
desirable,  because  the  tree  thus  prepares  itself  to 
supply  the  sap  which  the  unfoldiny  leaves  require. 
When  you  transplant  them  is  primarily  a  question 
of  the  dormancv  of  the  tree. 


Grafting  and  Budding  Walnuts. 


Rooting  Olive  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  working  for  a  company 
that  is  propagating  olives  with  what  they  call  a 
hot-water  gravity  circulating  plant.  The  com- 
pany was  new  at  the  business.  One  man  said 
that  he  had  propagated  olives  for  '21  years,  and 
he  claims  that  they  should  not  have  any  air; 
that  the  air  would  make  them  lose  their  leaves, 
lie  also  said  we  ouyht  to  leave  the  dead  leaves 
in  the  hot-bed.  Another  man  who  is  running  a 
six  million  propagating  plant  said:  "give  them 
air  and  pick  out  the  dead  leaves."  One  man 
claims  the  heat  should  not  yet  below  72°  nor 
higher  than  S0°  in  the  bed.  The  other  man  said 
that  it  didn't  make  anv  difference  if  it  went  be- 
low 72°  or  above  80°.'  Now.  if  it  is  84°  outside 
of  the  bed  you  cannot  keep  it  down  to  80°  in  the 
bed,  can  you?  Some  say  that  the  sand  is  too  fine 
and  that  it  has  alkali  in  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  a  larye  percentaye  is  dead.  The  ones  that 
are  dead  were  put  in  December  16,  and  those  put 
in  December  12,  next  to  them,  are  doing  finely. 
What  is  1  he  reason  '. 

I  have  the  Sixth  Edition  of  California  Fruits: 
it  tells  about  olive  propayation,  but  it  does  not  say 
whether  the  sand  should  be  coarse  or  fine,  nor  any- 
thing about  the  temperature.  Some  claim  that 
the  cuttings  should  be  watered  every  day:  some 
claim  that  every  other  day  is  right. — J.  C,  River- 
side. 

You  have  been  up  against  the  cock-sureties  all 
right,  and  we  cannot  help  you  much  in  that  line. 
We  are  afraid  as  death  of  a  man  with  a  prescrip- 
tion and  who  holds  a  formula  to  be  more  valuable 
than  his  reason.  "We  cannot  give  you  specific 
prescription  of  temperatures  for  the  best  yrowth 
of  small  olive  cuttings  because  the  temperature 
can  safely  yo  lower  than  72"  and  higher  than  80° 
without  injury,  but.  of  course,  there  is  less  lia- 
bility of  injury  below  72°  than  above  80°,  and  a 
temperature  above  80°  is  not  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. If  the  temperature  has  to  rise  above  that 
degree,  more  air  should  be  given.  If  your  out- 
side temperature  is  too  high  you  must  use  shade 
and  the  plants  will  stand  it.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  admission  of  air  is  undesirable,  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  allow  the  dead  leaves  to  accumulate 
to  develop  yrowth  of  fungus  and  trouble  of  that 
sort. 

Sand  fur  propagation  should  be  rather  coarse 
than  fine,  and  the  coarser  the  sand  the  more  fre- 
quent should  the  watering  be,  because  of  the 
yreater  disposition  to  dry  out.  Whether  plants 
should  be  watered  every  day  or  at  Longer  inter- 
vals depends  entirely  upon  how  rapid  the  drying 
out  is.  The  sand  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  it  too 
wet  and  to  cause  decay  instead  of  promoting  the 
rootiny  process.  We  cannot  tell  why  some  of 
your  cuttings  failed  and  others  succeeded.  The 
experience  would  indicate,  however,  that  the  cut- 
tings which  failed  either  had  too  little  or  too 
much  moisture,  unless  it  should  be  that  salt  or 
alkali  was  present  in  one  lot  of  sand  and  not  in 
the  other.  Cuttings  will  fail  if  sand  has  salt  or 
alkali  present.  Ooncerniny  this  matter  of  rootiny 
cuttinys,  as  in  other  horticultural  operations,  one 
must  try  to  understand  the  conditions  prevailing 
and  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  definite  pre- 
scriptions of  temperatures,  times  of  watering,  etc.. 
because  all  these  thinys  are  themselves  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  material  with  which  you 
are  working. 


Almonds  in  the  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  few  EXL  almond 
trees,  also  a  few  paper-shell  almonds.  They  blos- 
som out  well  but  nearly  all  blight.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  reason?  Had  we  better  yraft  on  some 
other  kind.  and.  if  so,  which  would  be  most 
suitable. — A.  H.  B.,  Raymond. 

We  cannot  surely  tell  you  why  your  IXL  al- 
monds do  not  bear  nuts  after  an  abundant  bloom. 
This  particular  variety  is,  however,  somewhat 
given  to  that  habit.  It  is  a  fine  grower,  but  not 
usually  a  satisfactory  bearing  tree.  The  varie- 
ties which  are  most  likely  to  bear  are  the  Drake's 
Seedling  and  the  Texas  Prolific,  which  it  would 
be  practicable  to  yraft  into  your  trees.  These 


To  the  Editor:  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
your  representative.  Mr.  1).  L.  Schrader.  1  will 
state  the  results  of  my  experience  in  budding  and 
grafting  old  trees  and  young  wood  on  old  trees 
of  California  Black  walnut.  Mr.  Schrader  being  so 
impressed  with  the  results  of  my  work,  that  he 
thought  I  would  be  doing  a  yood  turn  to  the  other 
fellow  if  the  other  fellow  knew  how  I  did  it. 

Well,  three  years  ago  I  started  on  a  lot  of  old 
trees  that  formerly  lined  a  roadway,  but  which 
are  now  incorporated  in  a  yrove  of  2400  young 
trees.  Franquette.  The  first  season  I  used  the  old 
method  of  splitting  the  tree  down  through  the 
heart,  crossways,  putting  in  four  yrafts  or  scions; 
I  also  put  in  some  side  yrafts.  In  regard  to  the 
splitting  for  the  cleft  yraft,  I  find  the  tree  does 
not  split  or  cut  true,  but  tears  away,  which  neces- 
sitates a  lot  of  paring  or  trimming  to  yet  the 
scions  to  fit  and  touch  as  they  should  do.  and  it 
takes  a  lot  more  wax  to  fill  the  tree  up  again. 
Consequently,  you  wait  ten  weeks  to  find  out  that 
your  scion  did  not  fit  just  right.  You  probably 
yet  one  or  two.  or  maybe  three,  scions  out  of  the 
lour  you  put  in.  If  you  yet  one  or  two  scions  to 
grow,  you  have  a  lot  of  dry  wood  and  rotten  bark 
for  your  one  or  two  scions  to  work  on  and  cover 
over,  with  an  even  chance  that  the  whole  stem  is 
dying  out,  unless  it  is  carefully  watched  and  the 
cavity  kept  filled  in  with  wax. 

Another  thine-  thai  can  lie  expected  is  that  as 
the  scion  union  develops,  it  is  continually  tearing 
or  splitting  the  stem,  causiny  an  air  pocket  to 
form,  which  eventually  will  develop  dry  rot.  and 
you  lose  your  nice  youny  tree.  While  Working  on 
these  trees.  I  was  studying  this  out.  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  a  scion  would  unite  and 
yrow  by  splitting  through  the  heart  of  the  tree,  it 
would  unite  and  yrow  equally  as  well  or  better 
between  the  heart  and  the  outside  near  the  bark, 
figuring  it  out  that  if  the  heart  of  the  tree  was 
left  intact  that  the  tree  would  be  benefited.  To 
test  this  theory,  I  last  season  split  my  trees  on 
the  side  instead  of  through  the  center,  and  found 
that  I  was  correct,  for  the  reason  that  those  scions 
that  have  canyht  have  grown  stronyer.  made  a 
better  union,  and  leave  no  dead  bark  or  dry  wood 
on  the  tree,  and  no  danyer  of  its  splitting  the  tree 
open,  as  it  is  so  near  the  side  it  is  like  a  bud. 

[This  is  an  interesting  instance  of  developiny. 
by  one's  own  observation,  facts  which  have  been 


previously  placed  upon  record  in  the  l'terature  of 
a  subject.  The  first  statement  of  the  desirability 
of  avoidiny  center-splittiny  of  the  stock  was  made 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rirai.  Press  by  the 
late  Felix  Gillet  about  30  years  ago.  It  was  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  first  edition  of  California  Fruits 
in  188!).  It  is  known  to  all  experienced  walnut 
"rafters  ami  observed  by  them.  Still  Mr.  Hreen's 
detailed  description  of  his  own  experience  will  be 
very  valuable  to  others  who  are  new  beginners, 
and  we  therefore  take  pleasure  in  printing  it. — 
Editob.] 

Grafting  in  a  Saw-Cut.  —Working  on  my  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  seasons.  I  have  this  season 
adapted  a  new  method;  instead  of  splitting  the 
tree.  I  saw  down,  using  an  ordinary  rip-saw.  just 
far  enough  to  insert  the  scion.  After  sawiny.  I 
insert  a  wedge;  and  I  miyht  mention  that  the 
wedye  I  use  is  the  other  end  of  the  hatchet  I  was 
using  for  splitting.  The  hatchet  is  made  out  of  a 
horse-shoer 's  rasp.  The  broad  end  is  hammered 
out  and  sharpened  to  a  chisel  point.  This  is  the 
wedye  I  use. 

After  insertiny  the  wedye.  I  take  my  budding 
knife  and  shave  off  the  rough  bark  left  by  the 
saw  teeth,  which  leaves  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
even  surface.  I  also  use  the  budding  knife  to  cut 
the  scion,  as  the  blade  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  you 
can  draw  it  through  and  make  a  clean  and  even 
cut.  The  consequence  is  the  cambium  layer  on 
the  tree  and  the  scion  touch  at  four  different 
points,  and  if  the  scion  is  cut  just  the  riyht  lenyth. 
it  will  have  contact  at  six  different  points,  viz..  the 
scion  being  put  in  at  a  slight  angle,  the  four  sides 
will  be  in  contact,  and  by  settiny  it  to  the  top  of 
the  cut  on  the  scion  it  will  have  the  benefit  of  con- 
tact at  two  more  places  and  will  develop  much 
faster.  My  object  in  usmg  the  saw  is  to  yet  an 
even  cut  and  have  no  check  or  split  started  on 
the  main  stem,  and  it  also  saves  a  yreat  deal  of 
wax.  also  time,  both  in  placing  the  scion  and  wax. 
I  have  also  adopted  the  policy  of  putting  a  good 
covering  of  good  clay  over  the  wax.  with  the  ob- 
ject in  view  of  keeping  the  wax  cool  in  hot 
weather. 

Side  Grafting. — The  side  yraft  is  made  of  the 
same  wood  used  for  the  wedge  or  cleft  graft. 
Cut  only  one  side  of  the  scion,  then  slit  the  bark 
the  length  of  the  scion  to  be  inserted  and  push 
the  scion  in  the  same  as  putting  in  an  ordinary 
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bud.  Then  tie  and  wax  it  in  air-tight.  Those 
that  take  may  make  a  good  union,  but  my  poor 
results  last  season  make  me  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend them  very  strongly,  although  I  have  gone 
pretty  strong  on  them  this  season  to  give  them  a 
thorough  test,  using  a  new  method  on  them  in 
placing  them  so  the  contact  is  as  near  perfect  as 
possible  to  get  it.  If  they  turn  out  as  I  expect 
them  to,  I  will  use  them  in  preference  to  any 
other  graft,  as  I  find  they  can  be  put  in  places 
where  a  wedge  graft  or  a  bud  cannot  be  put. 

Budding  the  Walnut. — In  budding  the  old  trees, 
the  new  growth  that  comes  after  cutting  back 
for  grafting  will  make  fine  long  canes  by  Sep- 
tember, and  the  budding  can  be  done  any  time 
during  the  month  of  September,  then  the  bud  on 
the  growing  trees  is  well  set  and  the  bark  slips 
nice.  In  taking  the  bud  of  the  soft-shell  tree,  I 
ring  it  above  and  below  the  bud,  then  the  slit  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stick  from  the  bud, 
then  peel  off  all  of  the  bark  from  the  stick,  which 
gives  a  very  large  shield  devoid  of  any  wood,  and 
with  a  large  covering  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
cambium  layer  on  the  California  Black.  Buds 
put  in  in  September  and  stubbed  in  January, 


The  great  advantages  of  weighing  and  testing 
the  milk  of  cows  for  the  amount  of  butter-fat 
therein  has  been  so  often  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns that  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  report 
the  very  excellent  results  of  the  third  year  of 
work  of  the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing  Association, 
Humboldt  county,  as  given  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,'Bernard  Crowley,  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor:  The  records  for  the  year  1912, 
which  is  the  fourth  year  of  work  for  the  Ferndale 
Cow  Testing  Association,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  the  results  as  compiled  and  given  be- 
low are  highly  satisfactory.  A  marked  improve- 
ment is  shown  in  the  herds  which  have  been  un- 
der test  for  two  or  more  consecutive  years,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  cases  where  some  unavoidable 
circumstance  has  placed  the  herd  at  a  disadvant- 
age. 

That  the  work  has  been  considered  beneficial 
from  a  business  point  of  view  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,339  cows  tested  for 
the  year,  all  will  continue  the  test  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  sixty,  which  number  represents 
two  herds  Avhose  owners  saw  fit  to  discontinue 
the  work  for  certain  reasons,  but  not  out  of  dis- 
satisfaction  with  the  results. 

In  addition  to  the  above  number,  the  associa- 
tion will  test  about  1,300  additional  cows,  em- 
ploying two  testers  to  carry  on  the  work,  having 
already  completed  one  month's  work  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Besides  this,  the  Association  was  com- 
pelled to  refuse  between  300  and  400  additional 
cows  as  1,300  each  is  all  the  testers  can  handle 
and  do  their  work  properly,  and  could  not  handle 
that  number  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
dairies  are  conveniently  located. 

It  is  hoped  that  another  year  will  see  at  least 
three  testers  in  the  field,  and  new  advantages 
proven  by  the  work. 

In  considering  the  figures  given,  it.  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  cows  tested  are  classified  in  accordance 
with  their  production  from  February  15,  1912.  to 
February  15,  1913,  some  of  these  cows  freshened 
very  late  in  the  season,  others  for  various  reasons 
were  not  milking  for  the  full  period,  and  the  list 
also  includes  heifers  with  first  calf  to  the  esti- 
mated average  of  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  tested. 

The  highest  producer  this  year  gave  a  total  of 
11,935  lbs.  of  milk  containing  677.26  lbs.  fat.  At 
the  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  various  months 
during  which  this  cow  was  under  test  she  made 
a  srross  return  for  butter-fat  and  skim  milk  of 
over  $237. 

The  next  two  highest,  and  the  only  other  two 
that  produced  over  six  hundred  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  for  the  year,  produced  619  and  607.46  lbs. 
These  two  produced  more  milk  each  than  did  the 
highest  fat  producer,  the  first  giving  12,493  lbs., 
and  the  second  12,474  lbs.   It  might  be  mentioned 


with  the  large  shield,  will  grow  as  strong  a  cane 
the  first  season  as  an  ordinary  wedge  graft,  with 
a  far  greater  percentage  growing  than  the  wedge 
graft  and  no  dry  rot  or  rotten  bark  to  contend 
with,  and  no  time  wasted,  saving  waxing  and 
wrapping  with  cloth,  etc.,  and  leaving  a  great 
deal  in  favor  of  budding.  This  season  will  de- 
cide me  as  to  which  bud  I  shall  use  in  future; 
whether  it  will  be  the  large  shield  bud  put  in  in 
September  and  stubbed  in  January,  or  side  graft 
put  in  same  as  a  bud  in  March,  although  at  the 
present  time  I  am  in  favor  of  the  shield  bud, 
owing  to  the  economy  in  the  work  and  the  fact 
that  it  leaves  no  injury  to  the  tree,  for  if  you  lose 
the  bud  you  still  have  the  tree  to  work  on  the 
following  season. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  in  July,  for  the 
sake  of  experimenting,  I  took  five  buds  of  wood 
pruned  from  the  young  Franquette  trees  in  Janu- 
ary and  inserted  them  in  the  new  growth  of  the 
California  Black  walnut,  and  all  five  united  and 
will  grow  this  season,  a  fact  which  proves  that 
the  California  Black  can  be  budded  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  the  fall. 

Sunol,  Alameda  county.  Henry  Breen. 


that  last  year  one  of  these  two  produced  12,644 
lbs.  milk,  and  610.26  lbs  fat,  making  a  total  of 
1229.25  lbs.  fat  for  the  past  two  years.  The  1339 
cows  tested  are  classified  according  to  their  but- 


ter-fat production  as  follows: 

Number  of  cows. 

Over  600  lbs.  butter-fat   3 

Over  550  pounds  butter-fat   1 

Between  500  and  550  lbs.  butter-fat   10 

Between  450  and  500  lbs.  butter-fat   26 

Between  400  and  450  lbs.  butter-fat   82 

Between  350  and  400  lbs.  butter-fat   150 

Between  300  and  350  lbs.  butter-fat   274 

Between  250  and  300  lbs.  butter-fat   268 

Between  200  and  250  lbs.  butter-fat   237 

Under  200  lbs.  butter-fat   288 

The  classification  according  to  milk  production 
is  as  follows : 

Number  of  cows. 

Over  13,000  lbs.  milk   1 

Between  12,000  and  13,000  lbs.  milk   3 

Between  11,000  and  12,000  lbs.  milk   18 

Between  10,000  and  11,000  lbs.  milk   51 

Between    9,000  and  10,000  lbs.  milk   91 

Between    8,000  and    9,000  lbs.  milk   179 

Between    7,000  and    8,000  lbs.  milk   250 

Between    6,000  and    7,000  lbs.  milk   224 

Between    5,000  and    6,000  lbs.  milk   185 

Under  5,000  lbs.  milk   337 


The  total  amount  of  butter-fat  produced  by 
these  1,339  cows  amounted  to  362,743.45  lbs.  which 
gives  an  average  production  per  cow  of  270.9  lbs. 
Included  in  these  figures  are  some  remarkable 
records  when  the  age  of  the  individual  cows  is 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  all  this  information  at  hand,  al- 
though enough  is  shown  to  prove  that  Humboldt 
county  has  a  splendid  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  record  breakers,  reminding  us  of  the 
statement  of  Prof.  Leroy  Anderson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  after  inspecting  the  dairy 
cattle  of  Eel  River  Valley,  said  that  he  believed 
the  dairymen  of  Humboldt,  by  crossing  with  some 
of  the  best  pure  bloods  could  build  up  a  splendid 
individual  type  of  cattle  that  would  be  second  to 
none  in  productiveness  as  well  as  strength  and 
vigor. 

All  the  cows  whose  records  are  given  had  the 
usual  pasture  of  grass  and  clover  in  the  fall  by 
the  feeding  of  green  feed  and  root  crops.  In  re- 
gard to  these  figures  comparing  with  the  returns 
from  the  creameri.es  we  might  quote  one  of  the 
members  with  a  herd  of  eighty  cows  who  said  the 
Association's  figures  only  differed  $43  from  the 
returns  from  the  creamery,  and  he  did  not  take 
into  consideration  milk  used  for  the  family,  etc. 

THE  WOOL  BUSINESS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carrftiiers.] 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  wool  trade  to  cause  owners  any  un  - 
easiness. The  opening  of  the  second  series  of 
auctions  at  London  was  at  a  further  price  advance 


of  5  to  6%.  Glasgow  reports  an  excellent  den. 
at  higher  prices.  In  the  primary  market  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
no  great  volume  of  wool  is  under  contract  in  ad- 
vance of  shearing.  The  chief  cause  for  this  is  that 
growers  will  not  accept  bids  several  cents  a  pound 
below  last  year's  prices.  Arizona  sheep  men  are 
asking  20  to  21  cents  for  their  wool,  which  prices 
Eastern  dealers  are  refusing  to  pay. 

There  is  evidence  of  shortage  in  the  wool  clip  of 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  America,  heavy 
producers  of  the  staple.  New  record  prices  have 
been  established  recently  at  sales  in  Tasmania, 
Australia,  and  good  reports  are  coming  from  Eu- 
ropean markets.  A  lot  of  foreign  wool  held  for  a 
long  time  in  Boston  was  recently  shipped  to  Eng- 
land and  sold  at  a  profit.  There  is  uncertainty  as 
to  the  actions  of  Congress  on  the  troublesome 
schedule  "K. "  The  framers  of  the  tariff  bill  seem 
to  want  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list.  What  effect 
their  action  will  have  on  the  wool  growers  of  the 
United  States  remains  to  be  seen,  yet  the  fears 
that  preceded  tariff  legislation  years  ago  are  not 
in  evidence  among  the  flock  masters. 


BREED  MORE  LIVE  STOCK. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

It  seems  there  is  now  open  to  us  a  well  defined 
system  of  farm  practice  from  which  we  can  ex- 
pect a  reasonable  profit  from  our  operations.  To 
accomplish  this  we  must  use  our  wisdom  to  utilize 
the  means  which  modern  science  is  placing  within 
our  reach.  This  distinct  system  of  farm  practice 
is  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  wool.  It  re- 
quires a  much  higher  grade  of  ability  to  succeed 
in  this  work  than  it  did  years  ago. 

The  live  stock  farmer  must  be  equally  com- 
petent as  a  crop  producer  with  the  grain  farmer. 
He  must  have  in  addition  ability  to  profit  by  the 
economies  in  the  handling  and  feeding  of  live 
stock,  which  science  is  developing,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain practical  knowledge  of  animals  and  their  re- 
quirements, which  comes  only  from  long  experi- 
ence and  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  one  who 
has  a  special  aptitude  and  liking  for  the  care  of 
animals. 

We  are  emerging  from  an  era  in  which  meat 
and  wool  were  produced  so  cheaply  on  our  West- 
ern ranges  and  with  so  low  a  grade  of  special 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  producer  that  the 
little  farmer  with  his  narrow  margin  of  profits 
was  crowded  out  of  the  market.  The  free  ranee 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this 
countrj'.  Irrigated  fields  of  grain  and  alfalfa  are 
waving  over  the  semi-arid  pastures  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  animal  prod- 
ucts is  now.  opening  new  opportunities  to  us  for 
the  handling  of  live  stock,  or  rather  is  bringing 
back  the  old  opportunities  with  increased  advan- 
tages. For  while  it  is  quite  true  that  meat  is  an 
extravagantly  wasteful  food,  viewed  solely  from 
the  economic  standpoint,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
the  ruling  people  of  the  earth  are  the  meat  eaters, 
and  the  time  is  probably  far  in  the  future  when 
in  this  country  meat  will  be  banished  from  the 
tables  of  any  but  the  improvident,  even  though 
further  advance  in  its  cost  should  take  place.  The 
outlook,  therefore,  is  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  farmer  who  possesses  the  ability  to  handle 
live  stock  successfully  will  find  ample  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  ample  reward 
for  the  larger  ability  which  such  exercise  involves. 

The  great  scarcity  of  cattle  abroad  as  well  as 
in  our  own  country  is  the  crying  need  for  more 
and  better  skilled  men  to  join  in  the  live  stock 
industry.  Mexico,  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  has 
had  her  cattle  interests  demoralized.  Canada  has 
no  material  surplus  of  cattle.  Brazil  will  not  be 
under  headway  for  a  dozen  years  yet  as  far  as  in- 
creasing the  cattle  supply  is  concerned.  The  cat- 
tle interests  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  been 
crippled  by  three  successive  seasons  of  drouth,  fol- 
lowed by  foot  and  mouth  diseases  and  shortness  of 
breeding  stock  by  reason  of  having  sacrificed  too 
many  cows  and  heifers  during  the  drouth  period. 
So  that  country  cannot  possibly  supply  more  than 
the  European  demand  for  beef  during  the  next 
decade,  at  least. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  foreign 
competition  whether  the  tariff  on  cattle  and  beef 
be  removed  or  not.  since  there  is  a  world-shortage 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  especially  cattle. 


Work  of  the  Ferndale  Cow- 
Testing  Association. 
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HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  

A  Friend  to  the  Fanner 

//  is  a  boofe  issued  an- 

nually  and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

007  AInMka  Commercial  llhlu., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

SOS  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 
HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

1541  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Bend  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway'*  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
drlftd  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine."  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' -Avoid  labor  pronlems  with 
resulting  -  vexation  and  loss  and 
nave  iiimiej'  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,  I. on  Angeles,  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
92000  per  acre  can  be  made, 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT:  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information, 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


HOW  UNCLE  SAM  GOT  IN  ON 
OUR  POTASH. 


Mr.  Edwards'  claim  that  Uncle  Sam 
does  not  own  the  public  lands,  which  we 
cited  in  our  issue  of  March  15,  does  not 
seem  to  rattle  the  old  gentleman  at  all. 
He  Is  going  ahead  with  his  conservation 
business  just  the  same. 

In  connection  with  the  search  for  pot- 
ash in  the  West  which  is  being  made  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  a 
great  number  of  localities  have  been 
visited  by  the  survey  geologists,  espe- 
cially in  the  Great  basin.  Shallow  des- 
ert lake  beds,  so-called  dry  lakes  or  play- 
as,  are  extensively  distributed  through- 
out this  region.  Most  of  these  playas  con- 
tain salts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
nearly  all  these  salts  show  an  analysis 
of  1  to  4  per  cent  or  more  of  potash.  Few 
of  these  lake  beds  show  evidence  of  hav- 
ing ever  been  submerged  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  the  deposits  that  lie  in 
the  lowest  parts  of  most  of  them  are 
probably  only  alternating  strata  of  clays 
and  saline  muds,  with  thin  salt  crusts 
produced  by  periodic  flooding  and  drying 
up.  Large  and  massive  deposits  of  crys- 
talline salts  can  hardly  be  expected,  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  the  drying  up  of  a 
very  extensive  and  deep  saline  lake,  or  as 
representing  the  continuous  accumula- 
tion of  saline  matter  in  a  water  body  dur- 
ing a  very  long  period  of  time.  Record 
of  the  existence  of  such  lakes  in  prehis- 
toric times  is  to  be  found  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Great  Basin  region.  Contrary  to 
the  general  assumption,  however,  the 
extensive  lake  basins  are,  in  fact,  rela- 
tively few.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  search  for  the  important  salt  bodies  of 
this  type  has  of  necessity  been  narrowed 
to  a  relatively  few  localities. 

The  areas  in  Searles  lake  and  the  Pana- 
mint  valley,  Cal.,  of  public  land  with- 
drawn from  entry  on  account  of  their 
potash  content  are  the  lowest  parts  of 
two  ancient  lake  basins,  whose  waters  at 
their  highest  stage  probably  connected 
through'  a  narrow  strait.  Both  basins 
were  filled  by  overflow  from  the  drain- 
age of  Owens  river,  and  in  both  the  salts 
are  believed  to  have  accumulated  by  nat- 
ural concentration  of  the  normal  drain- 
age waters  from  that  source.  The  salt 
body  in  Searles  lake  lies  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  was  located  in  claims 
for  the  soda  it  contained  before  interest 
in  potash  had  been  seriously  awakened. 
The  mud  flat  that  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  Panamint  valley  has  recently  been  lo- 
cated in  "potash"  claims,  but  without  any 
evidence  that  can  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  existence  there  of  a  valuable  saline 
mass.  The  salt  that  shows  on  the  surface 
in  the  Panamint  valley  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant in  amount,  and  tests  for  potash 
in  the  surface  salts  or  ground  waters  of 
this  valley  do  not  run  higher  than  the 
average  of  such  salts  in  mud  flats  and  dry 
lakes  generally.  The  lands  have,  there- 
fore, been  withdrawn  on  evidence  of  a 
more  general  character,  the  theory  being 
that  the  former  larger  lake  of  the  Pana- 
mint valley,  when  it  dried  up,  might  have 
deposited  a  bed  of  salt  as  large  as  or  larg- 
er than  that  now  existing  on  the  surface 
in  Searles  lake.  The  Panamint  valley  is 
relatively  narrow,  and  the  streams  from 
the  rugged  mountain  slopes  that  border 
it  have  spread  their  fans  far  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  valley.  Drilling,  possibly  to  a 
considerable  depth,  will  be  needed  to  test 
the  possibility  of  buried  salt  deposits  in 
this  valley,  and  if  such  deposits  are 
found  to  be  present,  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  essentially  like  those  of  the 
Searles  deposit. 

Columbus  marsh,  Nevada,  is  the  evap- 
oration pan  of  a  shallow  lake.  Analyses 
of  clays  obtained  in  this  deposit  have 
shown  some  exceptionally  high  percent- 
ages of  potash.  No  important  beds  of 
clear  crystal  salts  have  yet  been  found  in 


What  do  You 
get  out  of  the 
Ground  ? 


WHAT  WERE  LAST 
YEAR'S  PROFITS? 

Did  your  neighbors  have  bigger  and  better  crops 
than  you  ?  Just  how  much  did  your  ground  pro- 
duce for  you.  If  your  annual  ground  yield  didn't 
come  up  to  your  expectations,  have  you  found  the 
reason  for  the  deficiency?  Ever  consider  the  fer- 
tilizing end  of  your  business? 

« 

Your  horses  can  do  a  better  day's  work  on  a  feed 
of  grain  than  they  can  on  a  diet  of  alfalfa.  What 
kind  of  a  food  do  you  give  your  soil? 

Let  us  tell  you  about 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 


they're  the  most  substantial  and  scientifically  pre- 
pared earth  food  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  They  put  strength  and  ginger  into  the 
soil  and  make  it  "stand  up"  to  the  hardest  strain. 

Why  not  try  these  wonderful  fertilizers?  There's 
one  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is  the  very 
best  of  its  kind. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  Are  Guaranteed 

WRITE  US  NOW  AND  WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
SOME  INTERESTING  FERTILIZING  INFOR- 
MATION. ADDRESS 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAIN  FRANCISCO 


April  19,  1913 
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Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Mlsison  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


TREES 

Oar  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  beat 
that  care  caa  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  best  staadard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  oar  assortment  is  still  complete. 
Write  ns  bow  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  SHva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

Vi  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  nsnal  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  lavlte  correspondence 
of  Intending  plasters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petalama,  Cal. 


the  marsh,  and  the  possible  commercial 
value  of  such  a  deposit  still  remains  a 
subject  for  further  investigation.  Pend- 
ing such  work  these  lands  also  have  been 
withdrawn  from  entry. 


CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  FROSTS 
IN  ARIZONA. 

On  the  basis  of  his  observation  of 
frost  effects  on  citrus  fruits  in  Arizona. 
A.  W.  Merrill,  the  State  Entomologist, 
submits,  in  the  Progressive  Farmer, 
tbese  reflections: 

The  cold  wave  demonstrated  what 
many  believed,  that  no  important  citrus 
growing  section  in  the  United  States  can 
safely  be  considered  absolutely  proof 
against  injurious  freezes.  The  effects  of 
the  1913  freeze  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
were  not  as  destructive  as  the  history  of 
freezes  in  other  citrus  growing  sections 
would  indicate.  This  favorable  outcome 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  thoroughly 
dormant  condition  of  the  trees  resulting 
from  the  continuous  cold,  although  not 
injuriously  frosty  nights  of  December. 
We  may  expect  in  future  occasional 
freezes  of  sufficient  severity  to  kill  to 
1he  ground  improperly  protected  citrus 
trees  between  1  and  4  years  old,  and  of 
sufficient  severity  to  destroy  young  wood 
on  the  older  trees,  also  very  rarely  freezes 
which  will  cause  serious  losses  of  fruit. 
As  for  the  citrus  nurserymen  in  the  Salt 
River  "Valley,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  insure  against 
frost  damage  by  using  orchard  heaters 
in  the  open  nursery  since  there  are  more 
economical  and  certain  means  of  pro- 
tecting citrus  nursery  stock. 

The  frost  dangers  to  citrus  having  been 
specified,  we  may  consider  the  methods 
of  obviating  these  dangers. 

First.  The  experience  gained  will  lead 
to  the  more  general  use  of  earth  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  tree  trunks.  With 
the  information  gained  concerning  tree 
protection  there  is  no  reason  for  the  ef- 
fects of  freeze  in  future  extending  below 
the  head  of  the  orchard  tree. 

Second:  An  orchard  heating  outfit 
should  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  equipment  of  all  citrus  orchards  in 
Arizona.  This  is  not  only  a  provision 
against  loss  of  fruit  on  the  trees  from 
the  effects  of  what  may  be  termed  mild 
or  controllable  freezes,  but  of  "bearing" 
wood  upon  which  the  succeeding  crop  is 
dependant. 

Third:  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  hastening  the  marketing  of  the  citrus 
fruit  crop  and  thus  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  dangers  of  injury.  While  the 
citrus  growers  were  fortunate  in  the  oc- 
currence of  the  late  freeze  in  January 
when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  pick- 
ed, there  is  an  unnecessary  risk  taken 
when,  with  the  best  marketing  condi- 
tions of  the  season,  the  fruit  is  not 
picked  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  salably 
colored. 

Fourth :  Citrus  nursery  stock  for 
spring  planting  should  be  balled  and 
housed  for  protection  previous  to  the  first 
of  December,  or  small  acreages  may  be 
entirely  covered  with  muslin  (or  other 
suitable  fabric)  to  permit  economical 
heat  protection. 

Fifth:  Fall  buds  in  citrus  nurseries 
should  be  protected  by  covering  by  two 
or  three  inches  of  soil  during  the  danger 
period. 

The  foregoing  presentation  of  citrus 
protective  measures  is  not  intended  as  a 
detailed  consideration,  but  rather  as  a 
mere  outline  of  such  measures.  There 
is  no  question  that  more  effective  meth- 
ods for  frost  protection  of  citrus  orchards, 
fruit  and  nursery  stock  will  hereafter  be 
followed  in  Arizona  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  losses  of  the  past  season  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry on  a  more  secure  basis  than  had 
no  such  losses  occurred. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

FOR  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Morse's  Golden  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  Prolific 
Black  Wax  Beans:,  Kentucky  Wonder  Pole 
Beans,  Early  Bush  (Summer)  Squash,  Rocky 
Ford  Muskmelon,  Tom  Watson  Watermelon. 

FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Large  Flowering  Branching  Asters,  Camellia 
Flowered  Double  Balsams,  Climbing  Varie- 
gated Nasturtiums,  Double  Chrysanthemum 
Flowered  Sunflowers,  Rose  Bushes. 

The  above  are  all  described  in 
MORSE'S  GARDEN  GUIDE  FOR 
1913.      Sent    free    of  charge. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  APRIL  BUYERS 

We  have  never  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  order  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  its  readers,  we  have  a  special  proposition  for  the  buyer  of 
10-20-40  acres  or  more  during  April,  provided  he  mentions  this  paper  in  an- 
swering this  advertisement. 

We  have  choice  soil  for  citrus  or  deciduous  fruits,  vines,  or  alfalfa.  We 
are  located  in  Tulare  county  and  have  foothill  protection  on  three  sides. 

Various  crops  yield  $100  to  $300  an  acre. 

We  ab&olutely  guarantee  water  on  every  lot  sold. 

We  ask  only  a  small  cash  payment,  then  wait  Six  Years  for  the  next  pay- 
ment. We  give  special  discount  for  cash  within  four  years.  Our  interest  rate 
is  low.    For  illustrated  folder  with  map,  address 

W.  P.  McKEE,  Sales  Manager.  Tlie  OROSI  FARMS, 
425  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


4® 


■if! 

TRAOE  "MARK 


13%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  80, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenstela 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yellow  Bellelleur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

XV.  XV.  Pearmaln 

Wagner 

Baldwin 

Stayman  Wlneaap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltzenberg 
Bea  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Missouri  Plppli 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardy 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value.     Call  at  Morganhill,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 
011-010  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 
•Established  1860. 
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A  Dishonest  Arabian. 


(Readers  who  have  doubted  the  war- 
rant for  the  faint  praise  which  we  have 
given  Arabian  alfalfa,  and  our  advice  to 
cling  to  the  common  variety  until  the  situ- 
ation became  more  clear,  will  be  interest- 
ed In  the  following  statement  by  Roland 
McKee,  Scientific  Assistant,  Office  of 
Forage-Crop  Investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  which  we  take  from 
Circular  119  of  the  Bureau,  just  issued. — 
Editor.  ] 

Arabian  alfalfa  is  a  very  distinct  va- 
riety. It  was  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Arabia  in  1902 
through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  being  received  under  S. 
P.  I.  No.  8806.  The  data  here  presented 
are  based  on  experiments  in  the  South- 
west both  with  the  original  seed  and 
later  importations. 

Description. — Arabian  alfalfa  is  char- 
acterized mainly  by  its  hairiness,  large 
pale  leaflets,  soft  hollow  stems,  soft 
crowns  and  roots,  and  quick  recovery 
after  cutting.  It  attains  a  height  slightly 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  alfalfa.  The 
stems  usually  are  quite  erect  and  the 
plants  of  bushy  habit.  A  whitish  cast 
is  given  the  herbage  on  account  of  the 
heavy  pubescence.  The  crowns  have  but 
little  tendency  to  spread  and  are  high 
set  and  quite  erect.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  flowers  as  compared  with 
ordinary  alfalfa,  the  flowers  of  the 
Arabian  variety  being  a  trifle  larger  and 
of  a  slightly  paler  violet.  The  stems  are 
not  at  all  woody  and  the  crowns  and  roots 
are  very  much  softer  than  in  ordinary 
alfalfa. 

Uric  Period. — Arabian  alfalfa  has  a 
short  life  period.  Grown  under  ordinary 
field  conditions  it  will  maintain  a  good 
stand  for  two  years,  but  the  third  year 
the  plants  will  be  less  vigorous  and  the 
stand  not  more  than  80  per  cent.  In  the 
fourth  year  the  plants  will  be  still  weak- 
er and  the  stand  reduced  to  50  per  cent  or 
less.  When  the  plants  are  sown  in  wide 
rows  and  given  cultivation  they  are  more 
\igorous  and  live  a  year  or  two  longer. 
While  good  cultural  conditions  make  the 
growth  of  the  Arabian  variety  more  vig- 
orous, its  short  life  seems  to  be  largely 
inherent. 

Temperature  Reijure.mexts. — Arabian 
alfalfa  is  not  cold  resistant  and  can  be 
grown  successfully  only  in  sections  hav- 
ing a  mild  winter  climate.  It  cannot 
stand  zero  weather  without  injury  and 
can  be  grown  successfully  only  in  places 
where  a  temperature  of  10°  F.  seldom  or 
never  occurs.  It  stands  extremely  high 
temperatures  without  injury,  and  only 
when  soil  moisture  is  lacking  is  it  in- 
jured by  heat.  It  is  less  drought  resist- 
ant than  ordinary  alfalfa.  While  Ara- 
bian alfalfa  is  less  hardy  than  others,  it 
makes  growth  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  more  hardy  types.  During  the 
mild  weather  of  winter  In  the  southwes- 
tern United  States  it  makes  considerable 
growth,  while  ordinary  alfalfa  and  the 
more  hardy  varieties,  such  as  the  Turk- 
estan and  Grimm,  make  but  little.  On 
account  of  its  ability  to  make  growth  in 
cool  weather,  Arabian  alfalfa  has  a 
longer  growing  season  than  the  ordinary 
or  more  hardy  varieties.  It  is  similar 
to  the  Peruvian  alfalfa  in  this  respect. 

Loss  of  Moisture  Akter  Cutting. — 
The  rate  of  loss  of  moisture  after  cutting 
varies  decidedly  in  different  types  of  al- 
falfa. The  Arabian  variety  loses  its 
moisture  much  more  rapidly  after  cut- 
ting than  the  Peruvian  and  ordinary  al- 
falfa. These  conclusions  are  the  results 
of  experiments  at  Chico,  Cal..  in  1911 
and  1912.  In  both  years  the  weighings 
were  made  on  bright  days  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  first  weighing  being  made 


as  quickly  as  possible  after  cutting.  The 
moisture  content  of  the  Arabian,  Peruv- 
ian, and  ordinary  alfalfa  was  found  to 
be  practically  the  same  for  all  these  va- 
rieties when  cut  at  the  same  stage  of  ma- 
turity. When  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
growth  they  contain  about  85  per  cent 
of  moisture  if  in  the  bud  or  first  bloom 
and  75  to  85  per  cent  when  one-tenth  of 
the  flowers  are  open.  The  loss  of  moist- 
ure in  curing  the  Arabian  variety  is  so 
much  more  rapid  than  in  ordinary  al- 
falfa that,  it  must  be  handled  more  quick- 
ly in  making  hay  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
due loss  of  leaves.  The  rapid  loss  of 
moisture  in  this  variety  is  very  notice- 
able to  anyone  handling  it  for  hay.  This 
character  is  in  no  way  objectionable  and 
would  be  an  advantage  in  some  places, 
as  its  rapid  drying  would  render  it  pos- 
sible to  make  it  into  hay  with  a  shorter 
period  of  drying  weather  than  would  be 
the  case  with  other  varieties. 

Number  or  Cuttings  Per  Season. — 
Arabian  alfalfa  has  the  ability  to  recover 
quickly  and  to  start  growth  again  in  a 
very  short  time  after  cutting.  This  ten- 
dency is  very  marked  and  makes  it  ap- 
pear to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than 
other  varieties.  The  qualities  of  late-fall 
and  early-spring  growth  and  quick  re- 
covery after  cutting  enable  one  to  get 
more  cuttings  per  season  of  the  Arabian 
variety  than  with  ordinary  alfalfa.  At 
Mecca,  Cal.,  as  many  as  eleven  cuttings 
of  this  variety  have  been  made  in  a  sea- 
son when  but  eight  of  ordinary  alfalfa 
were  secured.  At  Chico,  Cal.,  seven  cut- 
tings of  the  Arabian  for  hay  and  a  heavy 
fall  growth  for  pasturage  have  been  ob- 
tained as  against  six  cuttings  of  ordinary 
alfalfa.  While  one  can  secure  more  cut- 
tings per  season  of  this  variety,  there  is 
not,  as  shown  by  experiments  at  Chico. 
a  correspondingly  larger  yield  of  hay. 

Comparison  of  Hay  Yields  of  Al.fai.fa 
Varieties. — Arabian  alfalfa  has  been 
grown  at  Chico,  Cal.,  in  comparison  with 
Peruvian.  Provence,  Turkestan,  and  or- 
dinary alfalfa  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive yields  of  hay.  The  Arabian  variety 
in  comparison  with  these  varieties  pro- 
duced in  the  first  two  years  yields  about 
equaling  the  ordinary  alfalfa,  but  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  its  yield  was 
greatly  reduced.  The  Peruvian  variety 
in  each  of  the  four  years  tested  produced 
more  hay  than  the  ordinary,  Provence, 
or  Arabian  with  which  it  was  compared. 
The  Provence  variety  has  yielded  about 
the  same  as  the  ordinary,  while  the  Turk- 
estan yielded  considerably  less.  The  Per- 
uvian stands  out  prominently  as  the 
largest  hay-yielding  variety  tested. 

Quality  of  Hay. — The  hay  made  from 
Arabian  alfalfa  is  paler  than  hay  made 
from  ordinary  alfalfa.  It  is  also  less 
woody  and  contains  a  larger  percentage 
ol  leaves.  The  feeding  quality  of  the 
hay  is  good,  and  for  cattle  and  sheep  it 
apparently  is  equal  or  somewhat  superior 
to  ordinary  alfalfa. 

Value  for  P\stubaoe  and  Soiling. — 
Arabian  alfalfa  will  not  stand  as  much 
trampli&g  without  injury  as  will  the  or- 
dinary variety.  This  is  because  the 
crowns  are  more  upright,  higher  set,  and 
of  a  less  woody  texture.  A  firm  low- 
fpreading  crown  enables  a  plant  to  stand 
considerable  trampling  without  injury 
and  is  desirable  in  a  variety  intended  for 
pasture  purposes.  Besides  having  a 
crown  that  will  not  stand  trampling  it 
has  very  soft  roots  that  are  readily  eaten 
by  stock  which  graze  very  closely  or  root 
into  the  soil,  as  do  hogs.  A  good  stand  of 
Arabian  alfalfa  will  be  destroyed  in  one 
season  if  pastured  by  hogs  and  severely 
injured  if  pastured  closely  by  any  kind 
of  stock. 

On  account  of  its  upright   habit,  its 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

Guaranteed  to  make 

Adobe  and  Clay  Soil 

Like  Loam. 

LIME  YOUR   SIMMER    FALLOWED  LAND. 
Alfalfa   Must   Have  Lime. 

A  Stockton  customer  writes: 

•'We  tried  your  Hydrate  of  Lime  on  several  small  spots  aggregating  about 
7  acres  of  grey  adobe  at  our  Bear  Creek  Vineyard  that  usually  bakes  im- 
pervious to  water  or  root  penetration  and  in  one  year  has  mellowed  to  a 
very  respectable  loam.    I  am  well  pleased  with  the  experiment." 

FREE  BOOK  OF  FACTS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Manufacturers  LIME,  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME,  and 
AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

807  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 

BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  VOIR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


WANTED 

A  live,  energetic  man  who  can  qualify  for  position  as  Field 
Manager  with  oldest,  strongest,  most  reliable  nursery  concern 
in  the  West.  Experience  less  important  than  willingness  to 
hustle. 


We  also  have  several  splendid  openings  for  agents 
in  various  localities,  on  terms  50%  more  liberal 
than  paid  by  other  firms.  Write  quick  if  you  want 
permanent,  good  paying  position. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Desk  D. 
WOODBURN,  OREGON. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  grow 
■  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 
C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 
Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy. 
The  Reliable  Three. 


P.  O.  Hox  "15, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
D  C  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  25  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept#  O 

established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-326-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  Trill  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dla- 
eaae. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Tree*  far  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  •. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  duality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  oar 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 


ability  to  make  quick  recovery  after  cut- 
ting, and  its  ability  to  make  growth  in 
cool  weather  the  Arabian  variety  in  these 
respects  is  desirable  for  soiling  purposes 
or  cutting  and  feeding  in  the  green  state. 
However,  on  account  of  its  short  life 
period  it  should  be  used  only  when  the 
crop  is  to  stand  for  three  years  or  less. 

Injury  by  Gophers. — Gophers  are  a 
serious  enemy  of  Arabian  alfalfa.  They 
are  very  fond  of  the  soft  succulent  roots 
and  do  much  more  damage  to  this  variety 
than  to  ordinary  alfalfa.  It  has  been 
found  very  difficult  to  maintain  individual 
plants  of  the  Arabian  variety  in  rows  on 
this  account,  and  in  plats  sown  broad- 
cast considerable  damage  has  been  done. 

Sued  Production. — There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  varieties  of  alfalfa  with  re- 
gard to  their  seed-producing  qualities. 
The  Arabian  variety  produces  less  seed 
than  ordinary  alfalfa,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience with  it  at  Chico  and  other  places 
in  California  it  is  quite  evident  that  at 
best  only  about  100  pounds  per  acre  can 
be  produced.  As  the  original  home  of 
Arabian  alfalfa  is  in  a  country  of  very 
intense  heat,  it  might  be  expected  that 
hot  weather  would  be  conducive  to  seed 
setting  in  this  variety,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  injurious,  causing 
blasting  of  the  flowers.  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  and  at  Mecca,  Cal., 
where  the  summer  heat  is  quite  intense, 
the  seed  crops  of  the  Arabian  variety 
have  been  as  light  as  at  other  places  in 
that  State.  A  better  setting  of  seed  has 
been  secured  in  moderate  rather  more  in- 
trusive heat,  so  that  somewhat  early  or 
late  in  the  season  the  heat  conditions  are 
generally  most  favorable  for  a  seed  crop. 
However,  as  checking  the  plant  growth, 
which  is  conducive  to  seed  setting,  can 
not  be  accomplished  as  easily  in  the 
spring  as  in  the  fall,  the  latter  period  is 
the  more  favorable.  The  production  of 
seed  of  the  Arabian  variety  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  the  United  States  is  not 
promising,  but  as  this  has  not  proved  a 
very  desirable  variety  and  as  the  seed  can 
be  imported  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
the  demand  can  perhaps  be  supplied  with 
imported  seed. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. — Arabian 
alfalfa  was  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Arabia  in  1902. 

This  variety  is  not  hardy  to  severe  win- 
ter conditions  and  can  be  grown  success- 
fully only  in  sections  having  a  very  mild 
climate. 

After  cutting,  the  plants  make  new 
growth  more  quickly  than  any  other  var- 
iety. 

The  herbage  loses  moisture  very  rapid- 
ly after  cutting  and  must  be  handled 
quickly  in  haymaking.  The  hay  is  of 
good  quality. 

In  the  first  two  years  Arabian  alfalfa 
makes  a  much  heavier  early-spring  and 
late-fall  growth  than  ordinary  alfalfa. 

More  cuttings  per  season  of  this  variety 
can  be  secured  than  with  ordinary  alfalfa, 
but  the  yield  of  hay  is  not  correspondingly 
increased. 

Arabian  alfalfa  produces  the  same  quan- 
tity or  more  hay  the  first  two  years  than 
ordinary  alfalfa,  but  less  after  the  second 
year. 

The  seed  production  of  this  variety  is 
very  uncertain,  and  light  crops  only  are 
secured. 

The  roots  of  Arabian  alfalfa  are  very 
soft  and  gophers  attack  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  varieties. 

The  short-life  period,  normally  but  three 
years,  is  an  inherent  characteristic. 

On  account  of  its  upright  soft  crown 
and  soft  roots,  Arabian  alfalfa  is  severely 
injured  by  close  pasturing  or  heavy 
trampling. 

This  variety  cannot  be  recommended 
for  use  except  in  a  short  rotation,  and 
even  then  it  should  be  used  for  soiling  or 
hay  purposes  only. 


Successful  Irrigation  1 

IS  a  reality  when  you  are  able  to  apply  water  to  the 
soil  in  the  right  amount  and  at  the  right  time.    To  be 
able  to  do  this,  you  should  control  your  own  water 
supply  for  irrigating  purposes.    To  have  absolute  control  over  the 
water  supply,  you  should  use  an  I  H  C  engine  to  do  the  pumping. 

IHC  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

furnish  cheap,  dependable  power  for  all  farm  purposes  and  to  oper- 
ate all  kinds  of  farm  machines.    For  durability,  they  cannot  be 

equalled.    They  operate  on  the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  fuels  

gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol.  They  are 
thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  the  factory  and  made  to  develop 
10  to  30  per  cent  above  rated  horse  power.  They  are  built  in  many 
styles  —  stationary,  portable,  skidded;  vertical,  horizontal;  air-cooled, 
water-cooled;  and  in  1  to  50-horse  power  sizes.  I  H  C  oil  tractors  are 
built  in  12,  15,  20,  25,  30,  45  and  60-horse  power  sizes.  They  furnish 
economical  power  for  plowing,  disking,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  belt  power  and  drawbar  work. 
The  IHC  local  dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  IHC  engines. 
Get  our  catalogue  on  irrigation  from  him  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 


KILL 

Next  Year's 

Thrips 
NOW 


Don't  let  the  larvae  or  white 
thrips  scab  up  your  fruit  and 
riddle  the  leaves  when  you  can 
kill  them  and  your  crop  of  thrips 
for  next  year  by  using 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 

YEL - reos 

Distillate  Oil  Emulsion  Mo.  1  Distillate  Oil  Emulsion  No.  2 

When  you  buy  a  Universal  Orchard  Spray  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  have 
a  sure  insect  destroyer.  A  Universal  Orchard  Spray  will  keep  your  trees  in 
an  absolutely  healthy  condition. 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  our  1913    Spraying    Calendar.     It   tells  just 
what  to  do  for  all  insect  and  fungus  troubles  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Our  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 

Insecticide  Department — PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 
BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1  All  AAA  Sour  0ranflc 

1UU.UUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels — Valenclas  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Professional  Directory 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING    ENGINEERS  \M> 
AGRICULTl  RISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 

Surveys. 

lief!  S.-ed.  Susiir  Beet  Culture,  and  tin- 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  SoIIh  and  Farm  I.nndH. 


Thirteen  years"  experience  with  the  V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOO  Central  Bldg.  I.oa  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Franciseo. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural   Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDQ..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any'  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


ELECTRIC  AND  DISTILLATE 
EQUIVALENTS. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Eaglneer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to  know 
through  the  columns  of  the  prase  what 
rate  one  can  afford  to  pay  for  electricity 
for  pumping  purposes  when  distillate 
costs  17c.  to  18c.  per  gallon?  An  elec- 
tric company  has  run  their  wires  into 
this  district  and  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  disposing  of  gas  en- 
gines and  securing  electric  motors.  Is 
there  any  particular  type  of  electric  mo- 
tors most  suited  for  irrigation  purposes? 
— E.  B.  Dr  Bois.  Kelseyville. 


ANSWKK  l!V 


W.  KKRNS. 


The  rate  that  you  can  economically  pay 
for  electricity  in  view  of  the  possible  use 
of  a  gas  engine  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  motor  to  be  used  and  the  length  of 
time  it  will  be  run  during  the  year.  You 
have  not  stated  these  things  in  the  above 
inquiry  so  that  only  general  deductions 
can  be  made.  An  inquiry  similar  to  this 
one  was  answered  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Crimmins 
by  Mr.  Kerns  in  the  Rtkai.  Press  Novem- 
ber 9,  1912.  The  figures  given  there 
will  probably  be  of  interest  as  showing 
just  how  this  worked  out  in  a  particular 
case. 

A  gas  engine  consumes  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  gallon  of  distillate  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  This  is  an  average  figure 
based  on  many  engines  and  the  average 
condition  of  an  engine  during  its  life; 
the  consumption  being  lower  when  the 
piston  and  valves  are  well  fitted  as  in  a 
new  engine  and  higher  when  the  engine 
is  worn  and  the  valves  leak  more  or  less. 
With  distillate  at  17  or  18  cents  as  you 
state,  a  horsepower  will  cost,  in  so  far 
as  fuel  only  is  concerned,  about  2%c.  per 
hour. 

Added  to  the  cost  of  fuel  should  be  the 
cost  of  attendance,  that  is  the  wages  of 
the  man  who  runs  the  gas  engine.  This 
item  will  vary  from  $2  to  $3  or  $4  per  day. 
This  is  about  20  to  40  cents  per  hour, 
and,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  en- 
gine, would  be  about  1  to  2  cents  per 
horsepower  per  hour. 

Now  these  two  items  represent  what  is 
called  the  operating  cost  and  amount  to 
about  314  to  4%  cents  per  horsepower 
per  hour. 

A  gas  engine  is  an  investment  which, 
as  in  all  good  business,  is  charged  with 
interest,  insurance  and  taxes.  Interest 
may  be  taken  at  6%,  and  insurance  and 
taxes  at  27,  more,  making  87,  of  the  cost 
of  the  engine  installed.  An  engine  has 
a  life  as  does  a  horse  or  wagon;  it  wears 
out  or  becomes  so  far  out  of  date  that  it 
is  no  longer  profitable  to.  run  it  any  long- 
er. Good  business  dictates  that  each  year 
a  part  of  the  earnings  of  an  investment 
should  be  set  aside  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  get 
new  equipment  the  money  is  at  hand. 
The  amount  that  is  set  aside  each  year 
is  called  depreciation,  and  like  interest 
and  taxes  is  spoken  of  as  so  many  per 
cent  per  year.  The  sum  of  these  charges 
is  called  a  fixed  yearly  charge  and 
amounts  to  about  \%7,  for  the  gas  engine 
and  about  127,  for  the  motor. 

Now  a  motor  costs  about  one  half  as 
much  as  a  gas  engine  of  the  same  power, 
so  that  the  fixed  charge  on  the  motor  will 
be  only  about  6%  of  the  cost  of  the 
gas  engine  per  year.  What  this  will 
amount  to  per  horsepower  per  hour  will 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  you  will 
run  it,  and  the  size  of  your  engine.  You 
can  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  In  other 
words  take  12%  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  gas  engine  and  divide  this  amount  by 
the  number  of  hours  the  engine  will  run 
a  year.  Divide  this  by  the  horsepower 
of  the  engine,  and  you  will  have  the 
fixed  chnrge  per  horsepower  per  hour  to 
be  added  to  the  operating  cost  of  the 
engine,  to  give  the  total  cost  per  horse- 
power per  hour.    This  fixed  charge  might. 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon's  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  Best  Pipe 
on  the  Market 

That's  a  pretty  big 
claim  but  we  can  prove 
it.    Just  write  us  to-day 
and  we'll  send  you  the  rea- 
sons why  this  pipe  is  the 
strongest  and  most  econom- 
ical one  on  the  market. 

"Western" 


S"    Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted 
&    instead  of  lock-seamed.    The  rivets 
give    strength,    and    greatly  reduce 
the  possibility  of  leakage.    Once  you 
^      have  used  "Western"  Pipe  you'll  won- 
^     der  how  you  ever  did  without  it — but  write 
^5     us  now  and  we'll  explain  in  detail. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe.   Riveted   Well  Casing,  Steel 
Tanks  ana  Irrigation  Supp.ica. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
of  California 

444  Market  St.,  Su  Frudaca  17S8  North  Br.idw.v  L01  AueUt 

Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Ball-Bearing' 

Placed  on  S-4-ftncfa  *t  u  mlpipeK  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  t  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pound*  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  Inch  of  wat  .  'n  th<-  form  of  tine  rain.  Cover  four  timet*  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clotf  up  and   will   l.i  -  I    a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  ¥20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jackftonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Brad  street  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 
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amount  to  about  1  per  cent  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  in  which  case  the  total 
cost  per  horsepower  per  hour,  to  be  used 
for  comparison  with  the  electric  rate 
would  be  4'/i  to  5V4  cents  per  horsepower 
hour. 

Electricity  is  charged  for  by  the  kilo- 
watt per  hour.  A  kilowatt  is  one-third 
larger  than  a  horsepower,  and  a  motor  has 
an  efficiency  such  that  41/i  to  5%  cents 
horsepower  corresponds  to  3%  to  4%  cents 
per  kilowatt  per  hour.  Now  if  you  can 
get  electricity  for  this  rate  you  will 
break  even  as  far  as  the  actual  cost  is 
concerned.  If  you  can  get  it  for  less  you 
will  profit.  If  it  costs  more,  this  extra 
cost  may  be  warranted  by  the  convenience 
and  reliability  of  the  electricity. 

The  electric  rates  generally  include  a 
minimum  or  an  amount  that  you  must 
pay  whether  you  use  the  power  during 
the  month  or  not.  Sometimes  the  con- 
sumer is  so  far  off  the  main  line  that  he 
must  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  building  the 
line  to  his  motor  if  he  wants  the  elec- 
tricity. In  either  of  these  cases  this  min- 
imum or  a  fixed  charge  on  the  cost  of 
the  line  must  be  added  to  the  yearly  cost 
of  the  electricity. 

Power  companies  favor  the  use  of  small 
motors  run  nearly  continuously.  For  ir- 
rigation this  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  a  relatively  small  pump  and  a  small 
storage  reservoir.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  go  into  this  matter  without  the  details 
of  your  particular  case.  The  electric  rate 
is  a  sort  of  a  sliding  rate  governed  by 
the  monthly  amount,  dependent  again 
upon  details,  so  that  you  had  best  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  power  company, 
which  has  probably  an  industrial  engi- 
neer who  will  be  put  at  your  service. 

It  is  the  impression  of  the  writer  from 
general  knowledge  that  with  distillate 
as  high  as  you  say  it  is,  electricity  at 
most  any  of  the  ordinary  rates  is  cheaper 
and  bettor. 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  LADYBIRD  BEETLE. 


To  the  Editor:  Professor  Smith,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Insectary,  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Imperial 
valley  where  we  are  liberating  ladybirds 
in  great  numbers.  Professor  Smith  finds 
them  breeding  very  abundantly,  and 
without  doubt  they  are  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  the  destruction  and  control  of 
the  aphids  or  plant  lice. 

The  people  in  the  valley  where  the 
ladybirds  have  been  sent  in  greatest  num- 
bers are  very  loud  in  their  praise.  They 
feel  that  they  cannot  have  too  many  of 
these  helpful  friends.  We  are  very  glad 
that  we  can  accommodate  them  to  the  ex- 
tent, that  we  are  able  to  do  this  year. 
We  have  collected  1600  boxes,  400  more 
than  last  year— about  53,000,000,  9,000,000 
more  than  last  year. 

Professor  Smith  feels  that  we  can 
make  quite  an'  improvement  next  year 
in  sending  them  direct  from  the  moun- 
tains to  Imperial  and  liberating  them  in 
the  barley  fields.  The  barley  fields  are 
closely  contiguous  to  the  cantaloupe 
fields,  and  the  beetles  will  breed  on  the 
barley  aphis  becoming  very  numerous, 
and  by  the  time  the  cantaloupes  are 
ready  they  will  swarm  upon  the  plant 
lice  that  threaten  to  destroy  this  valu- 
able crop.  This  will  have  two  advant- 
ages: It  will  save  expense  in  sending 
them  direct  to  the  valley,  and  will  insure 
their  breeding  up  so  that  we  shall  have 
more  of  them  to  protect  the  melon  fields. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  we  find  these  are 
a  great  assistance  in  the  work  of  protect- 
ing against  the  aphids,  we  shall  next 
year  greatly  increase  our  collections,  and 
instead  of  having  53,000,000,  we  hope  to 
have  100,000,000  more  or  less. 

A.  J.  Cook, 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

Sacramento. 


^-m.  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  To 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Careful  Cultivation 

To  raise  fruit  and  ship  it  with  profit  the  orchardist 
must  get  the  most  from  his  land — he  must  cultivate 
continually  and  thoroughly.  The 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

is  the  ideal  cultivator. 

The  ToeHold  is  a  light,  low-set  tractor— it  can  work  under 
trees  and  against  fences — it  can  go  almost  anywhere  a  horse  can 
go.  The  tractor  wheel  is  built  like  a  horse's  hoof — it  gives 
great  tractive  power  without  packing  the  soil. 

It  is  especially  good  for  orchard  or  vineyard  cultivation — but 
will  do  almost  any  farm-power  job;  it  will  plow,  haul,  bale, 
thresh,  etc. 

It's  built  in  California  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
and  orchardist  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


\Vrite  for  information  about  it.  Ask  for  Data- 
Book,  No.  42 1  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       Portland       Spokane  Pocatello 
or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office)  714 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  irvtlu  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  ;ind  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  long 
lock  senni  powerfully  grooved  and  soldered  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  it  with 
prices. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 

Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


BIG  Money  inlKe 

l^^^OFF  SEASON 


There's  a  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
jonthwesl.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  go  through  gravel,  land  or 
cloy;  drills  through  rock.  One  team 
taku  it  over  any  road.  Dpe-nted 
by  same  team  or  l>y  gas  eng.ne  if 
prelerred.  No  tower  or  njknn; 
rotate!  iti  own  drill.  FREE 
.  Catalog;  Eaiy  Term!. 

Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 

Box    512,  Clarinda, 
Iowa. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AftENCT,  INC., 
«TOCKTO*.  CAI.. 
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Tuberculin  Hoes  a  Hard  Row  in 
Argentine. 


[Translated  and  abstracted  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkkss  from  a  publication  by 
the  Argentine  Government,  by  JCSTO 
P.  Zav.u.la.1 
The  difficulties,  more  imaginary  than 
real,  of  diagnosing  tuberculosis,  owing  to 
the  obscurity  and  feebleness  of  many  of 
its  symptoms,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  discover  the  disease  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  reactions  having  tu- 
berculin as  a  basis.  For  a  long  time, 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  tuberculin 
test  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  veterinar- 
ians neglected  the  clinical  examination 
of  the  subjects  thought  to  be  tuberculous. 
By  laboratory  workers  the  diagnostical 
value  of  the  hypodermic  injection  was  ex- 
aggerated to  a  degree  that  it  was  believed 
lo  be  impossible  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  without  that  funda- 
mental test.  Later  on,  when  the  lack  of 
accuracy  of  tuberculin  was  recognized, 
professional  opinion  altered  its  course. 
At  present,  investigators  are  searching 
for  few  methods  with  the  conviction  that 
the  principal  post  of  triumph  in  the 
frauds  committed  in  the  cowsheds  and 
cattle  lazarettos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cattle  Division 
has  proved: 

struggle  against  tuberculosis  will  corre- 
spond to  the  systems  which  have  for  a 
basis  early  and  unerring  diagnosis. 

ignoring  Clinical  Evidence. — in  Ar 
gentine.  as  in  other  countries,  clinical 
diagnosis  has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the 
inspection  of  milch  cows  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  the  veterinary  surgeon 
goes  about  armed  with  his  phial  of  tuber- 
culin, his  thermometer  and  syringe  only, 
caring  little  for  ocular  examination,  which 
by  itself  would  have  allowed  him  to  di- 
agnose the  disease  with  certainty,  inas- 
much as  many  tuberculous  subjects  do 
not  react  to  tuberculin. 

The  minute  examination  of  the  lymph 
nodes,  such  as  the  pharyngeal,  submaxil- 
lary, pfe-ficapulur,  axillary,  or  bracheal, 
pre-crural  and  retromammary,  is  always 
of  great  importance.  A  simple  swelling 
in  those  groups  furnishes  a  fundamental 
basis  for  suspicion  of  tuberculosis.  Dis- 
carding lesions  easily  confounded  with 
a<  linonycasis  ?nd  actinobacilosis.  hyper- 
trophy of  the  pharyngeal  lymph  nodes 
with  no  other  symptom;  gives  the  certi- 
tude of  tuberculous  lesions. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

\Vrite_  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchf  ord's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 
Waukegan,  III. 


I,K\Hs-M>ia>-ju.mi;s  tu., 
427-429  Davla  St.,  Sa»  FrancUco,  Cal. 


It  is  evident  that  palpitation  of  the 
pharyngeal  lymph  node  is  difficult  in  very 
fat  subjects,  such  as  the  bulls  of  our 
breeding  establishments  or  imported  sires. 
Notwithstanding,  hypertrophy  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  manner  indicated  by  Har- 
noir. 

Chronic  "meteorism,"  above  all,  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  emaciation  and  in- 
ability to  fatten,  makes  hypertrophy  and 
tubercular  invasion  of  the  posterior  medi- 
astiaual  lymph  nodes  probable.  Increase 
In  bulk,  the  real,  painless  hypertrophy  of 
the  mammary  lymph  nodes  accompanied 
with  diffuse  tumefaction  of  the  udder,  is 
characteristic,  almost  always,  of  lesions  of 
tubercular  nature. 

The  presence  of  intermittent  bloating 
with  diarrhea  is  sometimes  a  symptom 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  gangli- 
ons. 

So  far,  regarding  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymph  nodes.  As  to  pleuro-pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it 
is  the  most  interesting  type,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  early  diagnosis.  If  its 
existence  is  ignored,  subjects  with  open 
lesions  are  left  among  the  herds,  and  give 
out  germs  more  or  less  virulent,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  deposit  them. 
This  form,  unfortunately,  manifests  itself 
with  symptoms  very  variable  and  difficult 
to  submit  to  fixed  rules  which  would  al- 
low of  a  precise  diagnosis. 

There  are  cases  where  enormous  lesions 
which  are  not  perceptible  upon  ausculta- 
tion nor  percussion,  and  which,  moreover, 
do  not  reveal  themselves  at  the  spot  to 
which  they  anatomically  correspond. 
Notwithstanding,  with  all  their  apparent 
obscurity,  such  lesions  are  manifested  by 
distant  reflexes;  by  changes  of  habit, 
varied  manifestations  which  chemically 
may  prove  decisive. 

Resistance  to  fattening  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  symptoms  in  this  form 
of  tuberculosis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
post-mortem  sometimes  reveals  enormous 
lesions  in  perfectly  fat  subjects. 

CONCLUSIONS  OX  THE  Tl'HKK(  UI.l  N  TEST. 

— The  proof  by  tuberculin,  limiting  the 
remarks  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  warrants  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

L.  The  ordinary  dose,  as  well  as  the 
double  dose  of  tuberculin,  produces  in 
many  cases  diagnostic  reaction,  in  the  tu- 
berculous subject,  before  12  hours  have 
elapsed.  (  Experiments  on  "accoutumance" 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Quarantine  Lazaretto, 
employing  doses  up  to  55  c.c.  of  tubercu- 
lin.) 

2.  Read  ion  under  the  same  doses  may 
disappear  before  the  expiration  of  the  12 
hours  referred  to,  in  the  standard  instruc- 
tions generally  followed. 

3.  Repeated  injections  of  tuberculin  in 
ordinary  or  double  doses  produce  non- 
susceptibility  to  tuberculin  in  the  tubercu- 
lous animals. 

4.  The  greater  the  dose  of  tuberculin 
the  greater  the  number  of  tuberculous 
animals  which  react  under  its  influence. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  take  the  tempera- 
ture every  two  hours,  from  the  moment 
of  the  injection. 

To  conclude,  it  has  been  proved  in  the 
Quarantine  Lazaretto  that  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  injections  the  system  acquires 
a  toleration  to  such  a  degree  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  reaction,  or  it  is  pro- 
duced in  such  an  irregular  manner  that 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  results  into 
account.  Such  conclusions,  which  have 
also  been  obtained  in  other  countries, 
have  taken  from  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  value  ascribed 
to  them  as  an  indispensable  diagnostical 
system,  and  have  thrown  light  upon  the 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portlaad,  Ore. 


C.  w.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  homes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  la  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  Importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horaea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  Daring 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank.  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


What  Kind  of  a 
Dairy  Barn  Have 
YOU? 


i  it  modern  and  sanitary,  with  up-to-the- 
minute  equipment  or  is  it  dilapidated  and 
unclean  ? 
A  modern,  sanitary  barn  means  more 
and  better  quality  milk,  more  comfort,  more 
satisfaction — more  money  in  the  bank.  Let 
give  you  full  particulars  about 

Louden's  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed 
rand  Litter  Carriers 

Write  us  NOW.  We  will  also  tell  you 
how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help 
you  in  designing  improvements  and 
give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans 
of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 

Western  Equipment 
Company 

70  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


WATER  PIPE 

Hof  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HO  I. SIC. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Warranted  to  Glvo  Satlafacdon. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splir.t,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
8prains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  ia  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Ralsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  grive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  t^TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0, 


Tern  worth 
Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 


at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  I  kins  orders 

for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


I  1.  That  animals  which  under  post- 
mortem presented  no  sign  of  tuberculous 
lesion,  had  reacted  to  tuberculin. 

2.  That  animals  attacked  by  other  dis- 
eases react  under  its  influence. 

3.  That  it  porduces  no  reaction  in 
tuberculous  animals. 

The  present  Inspector  General  of  Vet- 
erinary Poilce  has  been  present  at  four 
post-mortems  on  animals  which  had  re- 
acted under  tuberculin  in  the  Quarantine 
Lazaretto  of  Buenos  Aires  and  which  pre- 
sented no  tuberculous  lesion  in  any  tissue. 

Tin:  Bkiikim:  Treatment. — Among  the 
animals  furnished  by  the  Cattle  Division 
for  the  Behring  experiments,  three  sub- 
jects which  were  examined  post-mortem 
by  the  Control  Committee  showed  no  sign 
of  tuberculous  lesion.  Notwithstanding, 
these  animals  had  reacted  under  tubercu- 
lin and  had,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time 
to  overcome  the  "accoutumance,"  been  in- 
jected with  tuberculin  a  second  time  with 
no  result.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Laboratory  of  Bacteriology,  Dr.  Jose 
Lignieres,  has  proved  also  the  want  of 
efficacy  of  tuberculin  as  a  means  of  pre- 
cise diagnosis. 

The  Inspector  General  of  Veterinary 
Police,  under  the  orders  of  the  Cattle  Di- 
vision, has  carried  out,  conjointly  with 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Caminada,  compara- 
tive experiments  of  thermo  and  ophthalmo 
reaction.  One  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
showed  no  reaction  under  the  injections 
of  tuberculin,  although  it  showed  a  posi- 
tive ophthalmoreaction.  Post-mortem  re- 
vealed in  this  subject  general  tuberculous 
lesions. 

Experiments  for  Ci'kin<;. — During  the 
experiments  for  curing  tuberculosis  car- 
ried out  in  Buenos  Aires  by  Dr.  Roemer, 
who  represented  Professor  von  Behring, 
tuberculosis  was  proved  in  animals  which 
showed  no  reaction  under  the  injections 
of  tuberculin. 

Independently  of  the  weakness  of  tu- 
berculin as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  the 
Cattle  Division  has  proved  other  weak 
points  of  certain  importance,  as  follows: 

It  f ferment1}-  produces  aggravation  of 
symptoms,  and,  above  all,  a  considerable 
prolongation  of  hyperthermia,  which  dur- 
ing several  days  is  as  high  as  40  or 
41CC,  accompanied  with  accelerated  re- 
spiratory movements  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  become  dyspnoea.  In  many  cases  the 
milk  secretion  diminishes  considerably, 
and  in  some  cases  such  diminution  is 
mainta'ned  indefinitely  in  subjects  which 
have  shown  reaction. 

Demonstration  of  Effect  on  Milk- 
Yield. — In  the  country  dairies  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  tuberculin  always  pro- 
duces a  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
milk-yie'd,  even  in  hea'thv  animals.  In 
unstallrd  animals  intended  for  the  milk 
trade,  tuberculin  is  extremely  prejudicial, 
as,  over  and  above  the  natural  effects  of 
(he  tuberculin,  the  effects  of  climate,  to 
which  the  animals  are  subjected,  the 
change  of  habits  and  the  hardships  un- 
dergone in  (he  operation  of  tuberculiza- 
tion must  be  considered.  These  ill  effects 
have  been  recorded  in  all  the  rural  milk 
establishments  where  thermo-reaction  has 
been  effected. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Bidost  thinks  that 
the  thermo-reaction  is  a  good  means  of 
diagnosis,  but  offers  difficulties  which 
make  it  impracticable  on  a  large  scale 
among  the  country-bred  cattle  in  the  Ar- 
gentine. 

Its  application  is  iar  better  for  diag- 
nosing tuberculosis  in  stalled  cattle.  The 
ophthalmo  and  cuti-reaction  is  superior  to 
the  hypodermic  injections  of  tuberculin 
for  use  in  rural  sections.  Concerning 
this  new  method,  there  is  no  need  to  in- 
sist, as  it  is  the  result  of  investigations 
carried  out  by  Calmette,  Wolff.  Vallee,  von 
Pirket,  and  successfully  tried  by  Lignieres 
in  Argentine. 


None  Are  Infallible 


We're  all  human  beings  and  there- 
fore liable  to  make  mistakes.  If 
you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
"Pacific  Service"  let  us  know 
about  it  and  we'll  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  things  "right." 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  you  entirely  satisfied 
with  "Pacific  Service."  And  the  only  way  we 
can  do  this  is  to  have  you  tell  us  wherein  you 
are  dissatisfied. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,    OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING   AND    CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  5th  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdsr..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES    AMD    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.       WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO„  Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  redace  •peratlag 
costs  worked  out  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Marysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Right  Kind  of  a  Horse. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pbess  by 
\V.  If.  Carki  tiikbs.  | 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season,  some  of  our 
horsemen  have  done  a  nice  business.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  Henry  Wheatley  has 
-sold  two  horses  in  Hollister,  this  making 
teven  Shires  sold  in  Holister  by  the  Sal- 
vador Stock  Farm.  He  has  sold  one  in 
Sonoma  county,  one  at  Clayton,  one  in 
Modoc  county  and  one  at  Wheatland.  He 
is  nearly  sold  out  and  well  satisfied  with 


his  season's  work. 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  draft-horse  industry  of  our  State 
among  the  farmers  and  stockmen.  His 
real  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
handling  nothing  but  first-class  Shire 
horses.  The  proof  of  this  was  illustrated 
by  his  great  winnings  at  the  last  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento. 

We  need  more  Shire  horses  in  Califor- 
nia to  make  ton  horses  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  because  a  horse  is  not  really 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZJ2B  WnN  BY  FLOCK  IN  1911'. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR.    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE    FAIR.   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE.  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes  over   all   breeds,   champion   ram    first   and   second,   champion  ewe 


1st  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha.  1911 


first  and  second,  and  first  for  Hook  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  agf 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC  J 


Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  by 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day for  our  free  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows."  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.    Increase  your  profit 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 

the  perfect  milk  substitute — the 
best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free  book,  "How 
to  Raise  Calves." 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card is  enough. 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

Incorporated 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Pigs  in  Clover 

-Hogs  in  Alfalfa 


on  the  Kuha 
California 
Project 


Hog  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries on  ¥/■  i      /-i  •     n     •  ■ 

the   Kuhn  California  Project 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley.    This  section 
^v  produces  unusually  large  yields  of  alfalfa, 
a  one-year-old  stand  of  which  will  support  from 
12  to  25  hogs  per  acre.     We   have  some 

Fine  Developed  Alfalfa  Land 

No  better 


Kuhn  . 
Irrigated 
Land  Co. 

412  Market  St., 

San  Francisco 
Please  tell  me  all 
about  Hog  and 
Alfalfa  Raising. 


for  sale, 
alfalfa  raising 

the  attached 
Nfe 


combination  than  hog  and 
exists.    For  full  details  mail 
coupon. 


/ 


Name_ 


Address- 
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a  drafter  unless  his  weight  conies  near 
the  2000  pound  mark. 

The  writer  recently  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant half-hour  with  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  draying  firms  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  during  the  conversation  this 
draft-horse  buyer  informed  me  that  the 
trucks  which  have  been  especially  built 
to  comply  with  the  needs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco draying  require  ton  horses  to  move 
them.  He  further  stated  that  these  heavy 
draft  horses,  generally  speaking,  are 
raised  In  the  East  and  shipped  here.  Per- 
haps our  breeders  here  are  not  aware  that 
we  are  better  able  to  raise  heavy  draft 
horses  than  are  the  farmers  in  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Eastern  States.  We  have 
the  rich  bottom  lands  which  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  fen  lands  of  Lincoln  and 
Cambridge  where  have  been  raised  the 
greatest  draft  horses  the  world  has  ever 
produced. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  which  is  caus- 
ing us  to  lag  behind  in  the  production  of 
real  drafters:  the  care  and  development 
of  the  young. 

At  his  best  the  Shire  is  a  magnificent 
drafter.  He  has  begotten  a  vast  number 
of  high-priced  geldings  from  native  stock. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  highest  price  ever 
bid  for  a  gelding  in  the  Chicago  market 
was  bid  for  a  red-roan  of  this  breed. 
Hulk  and  strength,  depth  of  flank  and  rib, 
and  plentitude  of  bone  are  pre-eminently 
attributes  of  the  Shire.  These  are  quali- 
ties which  we  require  in  the  grading  up 
process,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
many  of  the  best  geldings  ever  got  by 
French  Stallions  have  been  out  of  mares 
of  English  blood,  ft  has  been  claimed 
for  tlte  breed  that  grading  up  may  be 
accomplished  to  greater  size  with  the 
Shire  more  quickly  than  with  any  other 
breed.  The  writer  believes  this  to  be 
correct.  Mares  carrying  from  one  to  three 
crosses  of  Shire  blood  are  now  perhaps 
as  valuable  stock  as  can  be  found  on 
American  farms,  and  their  foals  command 
the  highest  prices,  no  matter  to  what 
breed  of  drafter  the  sire  may  belong.  In 
short,  the  grade  Shire  mare  seems  to 
assimilate  readily  with  whatever  stallion 
she  may  be  coupled,  handling  her  own 
bulk  and  strength.  In  this  regard  I  count 
her  especially  valuable.  Everybody  likes 
a  good  Shire  gelding.    His  massive  pro- 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  Illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6.  Box  86.  Fresno, 
Cal. 


FORTY  HEAD  unbroken  mules  from 
weanlings  to  four-year-olds  to  exchange 
for  broken  stock  up  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  Young  mules  located  near  Stock- 
ton. Address  Room  715,  704  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

PURE-BKED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PERCHERONS — Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Han  ford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS.  Davis.  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOLAND-CHINAS  — Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


I'AMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


S.    B.    WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 

RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto.  Cal. 


IOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First -class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
ivtaluma,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  tine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

Young  Registered  Jersey  Bulls  ready 
for  service.  Bargain  price,  Breeding  un- 
excelled.   Tribble  Nursery,  Elkgrove,  Cal. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Frlesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets     Hanford.  Cnl 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon,  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stocktop  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  008.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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portions,  strong  back,  wide,  well  sprung 
ribs,  long  straight  stride,  and  generally 
powerful  appearance  commend  him  to  all. 
In  the  higher  crosses,  the  mass  of  hair 
about  the  shanks  is  undubitably  a  detri- 
ment, which  is  but  one  further  proof  that 
the  interest  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  is 
suffering  from  the  disregard  of  its  needs 
displayed  by  the  English  breeder. 

Still,  despite  this  drawback,  and  the 
further  one  supplied  by  his  often  too 
straight  pasterns,  the  elements  of  success 
in  the  betterment  of  our  draft  stock  in- 
here deeply  in  the  Shire.  His  prepotency 
is  acknowledged.  His  showing  in  the 
market-place,  numbers  considered,  is  ade- 
quate. He  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
the  very  fact  that  his  grade  mares  pro- 
duce so  admirably  to  stallions  of  other 
breeds.  That  many  Shires  have  been 
crossed  out  of  their  breed  continuously, 
making  for  the  glory  and  renown  of  oth- 
ers, is  well  known.  His  numbers  are  not 
great  in  this  country,  actually  or  rela- 
tively. He  has  never  been  the  favorite 
of  the  rich  fancier,  nor  has  he  ever  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  any  of  the  monu- 
mental characters  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness, though  his  destiny  has  been  guided 
by  some  very  shrewd  men,  and  he  has 
made  good  for  many  a  poor  man. 


be  soaked  till  it  won't  hold  any  more. 
Last  year  the  fleas  were  so  bad  in  my 
barn  that  it  was  miserable  to  man  and 
beast,  and  this  method  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. F. 


HOW  TO  FEED  PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  most  prof- 
itable amount  of  grain  to  feed  to  spring 
pigs  while  on  alfalfa  pasture,  from  the 
time  of  weaning  to  the  time  of  market- 
ing? Pigs  to  be  marketed  at  eight  months 
of  age,  weighing  about  200  pounds. 

Davis.  T.  W.  W. 

ANSWER  V.Y  CHAS.  COODMAN. 

We  don't  consider  the  feeding  of  whole 
grain  to  hogs  of  any  age  profitable  while 
running  on  green  pasture.  On  almost  all 
kinds  of  land  they  will  get  enough  grit 
to  keep  their  teeth  sore,  hence  they  will 
not  masticate  the  grain  thoroughly.  Per- 
fect mastication  is  very  essential. 

We  would  feed  the  pigs  all  the  slop 
that  they  would  clean  up  good  twice  a 
day.  The  slop  to  be  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  barley  meal  ground  fine, 
and  wheat  middlings  mixed  with  milk. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  like 
milk  for  growing  pigs.  If  milk  is  not 
to  be  had,  we  would  add  from  5  to  10% 
meat  meal,  which  we  consider  next  to 
milk.  If  whole  grain  is  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked  on  account 
of  the  pigs'  teeth  not  being  in  condition 
to  chew  the  hard  grain.  If  any  reader 
of  the  Rural  Press  can  give  a  better 
method,  we  would  be  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  it. 

Williams,  Cal. 


TRESPASSING  LIVE  STOCK. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  fence  law  in 
this  State?  In  other  words  do  I  have  to 
fence  against  my  neighbors'  stock,  or, 
does  the  law  require  him  to  care  for  his 
stock  and  keep  it  off  of  my  property. — 
Subscriber,  Colfar. 

[The  old  "no-fence  law"  which  was 
enacted  during  the  troubles  between 
wheat  growers  and  stock  rangers  has 
been  put  out  of  commission  by  more  re- 
cent legislation.  The  trespassing  live 
stock  is  liable  for  damage,  but  just  how 
to  proceed  to  protect  yourself  you  should 
learn  from  a  local  lawyer  who  knows 
statutes  and  your  county  ordinances  also. 
We  haven't  much  confidence  in  newspaper 
law:  it  usually  misses  more  than  it  hits. 
— Editor.] 


POISONOUS  WATER  HEMLOCK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  to  you  by 
mail  a  little  plant  which  grows  on  the 
low,  wet  land  on  this  dairy  ranch.  The 
dairymen  here  tell  me  that  if  the  cattle 
eat  it,  which  they  frequently  do,  it  will 
kill  them  as  it  is  of  a  poisonous  nature — 
especially  the  root,  which  they  pull  up 
and  eat.  Can  you  tell  me  the  botanical 
name  of  the  plant,  and  if  it  really  is 
poisonous  to  cattle?  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression cattle  will  not  eat  poisonous 
herbs.  An  answer  trough  your  valuable 
paper  will  be  thankfully  received. — W.  W. 
Theobald,  Walnut  Grove. 

ANSWER   RV   T)R.    H.    M.    IIAIX,   BOTANIST  OF 
THE    UNIVERSITY    EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  weed  mentioned  by  Mr.  Theobald 
'"s  the  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta).  It  is 
an  exceedingly  poisonous  plant  and  is 
especially  feared  since  the  poison  acts  so 
quickly  upon  animals  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  administer  the  usual  re- 
medies. It  may  be  known  from  other 
plants  which  grow  up  in  damp  places  by 
the  nature  of  the  rootstock,  that  is,  the 
underground  part  of  the  stem  which  re- 
sembles a  root.  If  this  is  sectioned  verti- 
cally with  a  pocket  knife  one  may  readily 
detect  the  characteristic  chambers  which 
are  caused  by  the  horizontal  partitions. 
The  specimen  submitted  was  so  young 
that  these  chambers  are  not  evident  of 
such,  but  are  indicated  by  very  definite 
horizontal  lines.  The  plant  is  a  member 
of  the  Parsley  family,  possesses  ample 
compound  leaves  and  later  in  the  season 
sends  up  stalks  several  feet  high  termi- 
nated by  umbels  of  small  whitish  flowers. 

Animals  readily  eat  rootstocks  which 
are  not  very  deep-seated  and  are  easily 
worked  out  of  the  soft  ground  through 
the  trampling  of  the  stock.  In  one  case 
where  a  band  of  sheep  were  admitted  to 
the  burned  tule  fields  where  this  plant 
was  abundant,  45  head  were  killed  in  15 
minutes.  The  best  precaution  is  to  know 
the  plant  in  order  that  stock  may  be 
herded  or  fenced  away  from  fields  where 
it  grows.  Eradication  is  not  feasible  ex- 
cept when  it  is  restricted  to  water  courses. 
It  does  not  grow  on  well  drained  soil. 

The  impression  of  your  correspondent 
that  cattle  will  not  eat  poisonous  herbs 
is  not  correct.  If  this  were  true  we  would 
not  witness  the  loss  of  thousands  of  head 
of  live  stock  each  year  through  this 
means.  It  is  true  that  many  poisonous 
plants  are  distasteful  to  animals,  but 
even  these  are  eaten  when  other  food  is 
scarce,  but  unfortuniately  all  poisonous 
plants  are  not  even  distasteful. 

Berkeley. 


FLEAS  IN  THE  BARN. 


To  the  Editor:  If  the  person  who  has 
fleas  in  the  barn  can  turn  a  hose  in  it 
and  thoroughly,  soak  up  all  the  dust  and 
keep  it  well  wet  down  for  several  weeks 
it  will  end  the  fleas.    The  ground  should 


WANTED:  SOME  HOG  FLEAS. 

Edmund  Wyndham,  of  Redding,  writes 
to  us  about  getting  some  pure-bred  stock 
and  winds  up  with  the  following  commis 
;:ion,  apropos  of  the  flea  eradication  sym- 
posium that  has  been  conducted  in  these 
columns  recently: 

"Now,  what  I  want  is  this:  two  full- 
blooded  fleas  which  must  be  actually 
found  on  a  hog.  I  am  willing  to  pay 
$1  each  for  the  same.  Now  I  am  de- 
pending on  you  in  this  matter  to  see 
that  I  get  actually  what  I  ask  for  and 
not  to  let  any  unscrupulous  person  send 
me  a  flea  which  may  have  found  them 
as  they  walked  around  the  sheds  where 
the  hogs  lie.  I  hope  you  will  fill  this 
order  promptly  and  conscientiously." 


The  California  Eucalyptus  Co.  has  de- 
cided that  alfalfa  is  a  better  proposition 
than  eucalyptus  and  has  seeded  115  acres 
of  land  near  •  Pixley,  Tulare  county. 


$65,000,000 

would  be  saved 
annually  by  the 
exclusive  use  of 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


P 


It  is  estimated  that  a  million  cow  owners  in  the  United  States 

are  still  skimming  their  milk  by  some  wasteful  "gravity"  method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm  and  an  average  cream 

loss  of  $10  per  cow  per  year  (it  is  more  often  from  .+1.")  to  $25),  all 
of  which  could  be  saved  with  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  (  "ream  Separator, 
this  alone  represents  an  annual  cream  loss  of  $40,000,000. 

Then  there  are,  all  told,  perhaps  a  half  million  inferior  and  old 

and  worn  out  machines  in  use  whose  owners  could  easily  save  $5 
per  cow  per  year  by  exchanging  their  "cream  wasting"  machines 
for  De  Lavals.  and  figuring  on  an  average  of  six  cows  per  farm, 
this  represents  another  loss  of  $15,000,000  at  least. 

Then  to  this  tremendous  cream  waste  through  the  use  of  inferior 

separators  must  be  added  the  excessive  cost  for  repairs  on  cheap 
and  inferior  machines  and  the  cost  of  replacing  machines  which 
should  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  but  which  are  ready  for  the 
scrap  heap  in  two  or  three  years.  There  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  loss  in  lower  prices  received  for  cream  and  butter 
due  to  inferior  quality  of  cream  produced  by  poor  separators,  all  of 
which  must  easily  equal  at  least  $10,000,000  "more. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $65,000,000  which  would  be  saved 

to  the  cow  owners  in  (his  country  by  the  exclusive  use  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators. 

At  first  sight  these  figures  may  seem  startling,  but  any  experi- 
enced dairyman  or  creameryman  will  agree  that  the  cream  and  other 
losses  without  a  separator  or  with  an  inferior  one  will  average  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  above  estimates  and  that  these  figures  are 
really  very  conservative. 

Any  cow  owner  who  is  selling  cream  or  making  butter  and  who 

is  not  using  any  cream  separator  or  an  inferior  machine,  is  really 
paying  for  a  De  Laval  in  his  cream  losses  and  at  the  same  time 
depriving  himself  of  the  benefit  of  its  use. 

De  Laval  Separators  are  not  only  superior  to  all  others  in  skim- 
ming efficiency,  but  are  at  the  same  time  cheapest  in  proportion  to 
actual  capacity,  while  they  are  so  much  better  made  that  they  last 
from  two  to  ten  times  longer. 

No  cow  owner  can  logically  make  the  excuse  that  he  cannot 

afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  save  its  cost  over  "gravity" 
separation  in  six  months  and  over  any  other 
separator  in  a  year  and  is  sold  for  either 
cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  it  is  being  used. 

It  will  surely  be  to  your  advantage  to 

join  the  million  and  a  half  satisfied  users  of 
De  Lavals.  A  little  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  sell  cream  or  make 
butter  WITHOUT  the  use  of  a 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  Agent  will 

be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to  your 
own  satisfaction  or  you  may  write 
to  us  direct. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy 

Hand  Book,  in  which  important 
dairy  questions  are  ably  discussed 
by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book 
that  every  cow  owner  should  have. 
Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De 
Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  re- 
quest.   Write  to  nearest  office. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching  egg*  before 
yon  hear  from  us. 


Our  quality  of  stock  and  low  prices  combined  are  sure  to 
be  of  vital  Interest  to  you. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PET  ALUM  A,  CALIFORNIA 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Hocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Mlnorcas,  II.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aak  our  dealer, 
write  Uf,  fending 
hit 


Aak  us 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  aavea  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO.  mm*> 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12* per  hundred.    May  and  June  deliveries  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this. 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

S04J0  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CII.LED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil. 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks.  10  Days  Llv«  Agents  wanted  In  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenbrrs;  Patent  Stove.  county  In  the  United  States. 


Some  Seasonable 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukai.  Peess  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

A  writer,  even  on  poultry  matters,  is 
like  a  preacher,  often  hard  up  for  a  text. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  one  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  thick  of  it,  the  "it"  being 
hatching,  feeding,  coaxing  older  chicks 
back  to  where  they  belong  and  looking 
up  stray  chicks  a  mean  old  hen  has  wil- 
fully neglected. 
/  This  being  the  case  and  the  day  being 
that  upon  which  our  copy  is  usually  got- 
ten off  to  the  mail,  we  were  more  than 
glad  when  trie  mail  brought  an  enquiry 
from  a  subscriber  that  gave  us  something 
to  talk  about.  The  writer  Mrs.  M.  says: 
"I  have  enjoyed  your  articles  so  much 
and  they  have  been  so  helpful  that  I  ven- 
ture to  come  with  a  problem.  Some  time 
ago  you  spoke  of  feeding  green  bone  to 
hens,  but  I  am  not  where  I  can  get  green 
bone,  and  my  hens  are  laying  so  many 
soft  shelled  eggs  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a 
rule  rather  than  an  exception  to  find  one 
or  two  under  every  perch  in  a  morning; 
would  you  advise  dry  bone,  and  would  it 
pay  to  buy  a  bone  mill  to  grind  it?" 

How  TO  Use  Bone. — Answering  the  last 
question  first,  it  certainly  would  not,  un- 
less you  are  able  to  get  the  bones  from 
several  families  close  by.  The  ground 
bone  sold  by  dealers,  while  not  so  good 
perhaps  as  the  home  product,  does  very 
well,  and  is  much  easier  to  use  for  the 
purpose  you  speak  of.  For  this  soft 
shelled  egg  trouble  I  would  mix  fine 
ground  bone  meal  in  the  mash  and  also 
put  in  some  fine  ground  oyster  shell,  and 
make  the  whole  mash  of  rather  coarse 
material. 

It  sounds  to  me  as  though  your  hens 
were  too  fat,  if  you  are  feeding  corn  in 
any  way,  stop  the  use  of  it  for  a  time  un- 
til you  make  a  change  in  conditions.  In 
addition  to  the  fine  bone  in  the-  mash 
keep  the  larger  sized  bone  in  a  box  or  hop- 
per where  the  hens  can  help  themselves, 
you  need  not  fear  that  they  will  eat  too 
much,  they  will  not  eat  more  than  the 
system  calls  for,  unlike  the  meat  products 
ii  does  no  harm  if  they  eat  more  than 
we  think  is  good. 

But  though  bone  in  any  form  is  one 
of  the  very  best  things  I  know  of  for 
curing  this  trouble,  prevention  is  very 
much  better.  The  real  trouble  lies  in 
something  else,  perhaps  in  the  fowls 
being  too  fat.  Or  it  may  be  some  ex- 
citing cause,  such  as  strange  dogs,  cats, 
or  children  that  scare  the  hens.  I  would 
look  up  the  cause,  then  the  remedy  can 
be  applied  scientifically.  Is  not  that  a 
big  word  to  use  in  chicken  talk?  But 
then  we  need  just  as  much  science  in 
poultry-raising  as  in  other  matters.  And 
after  all,  what  is  science  but  knowledge 
boiled  down?  Getting  at  the  real  cause 
cf  any  trouble  is  the  only  way  to  cure 
it  so  it  stays  cured. 

About  Mites. — Just  this  afternoon  a 
woman  came  to  ask  me  what  was  good 
to  use  for  chicken  lice.  I  asked  what 
kind  of  lice,  and  she  did  not  know.  But 
after  a  few  enquiries  I  obtained  the  in- 
formation that  these  lice  were  mites,  be- 
cause she  said  they  were  causing  the 
horses  to  rub  all  the  hide  off  their  tails. 
Now  just  imagine  people  being  so  neglect- 
i'ul  as  to  let  mites  get  such  a  hold  that 
they  attack  their  farm  horses,  and  the 
woman  says  she  can't  gather  the  eggs 
because  the  lice  get  in  her  hair  and  on 
her  neck  and  face  and  just  about  drive 
her  crazy.  Now  the  whole  building  must 
be  infested,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  fight 
to  the  finish  to  rid  it  of  these  mighty 
little  mites.  To  use  any  strong-smelling 
lice  killer  will  be  bad  for  the  horses; 
if  they  were  my  premises  I  would  feel 
like  burning  them  down  as  the  best  way 
out  of  the  difficulty — but  here  is  what 


Poultry  Wrinkles. 

I  advised:  Clean  up  the  poultry-house 
and  stable,  thoroughly— no  half-way  do- 
ings will  be  any  use  at  all;  get  all  rub- 
bish out  of  manger  and  from  corners 
and  cracks;  sweep  all  cobwebs  down  in 
both  barn  and  chicken-house,  and  gather 
up  every  bit  of  this  rubbish  into  a  pile, 
then  pour  on  a  gallon  of  coal  oil  and 
have  a  good  bonfire. 

This  is  the  first  part,  and  you  must 
make  a  good  job  of  it,  or  the  next  part 
of  the  work  will  be  thrown  away.  Now 
take  a  bar  of  good  yellow  laundry  soap 
and  dissolve  it  in  a  gallon  of  water; 
when  the  soap  is  all  dissolved,  take  from 
ihe  fire  and  add  two  gallons  of  coal  oil, 
stir  or  churn  with  a  little  bunch  of  brush 
until  it  is  of  a  creamy  consistence,  then 
add  water  to  make  about  twelve  gallons, 
and.  to  make  it  extra  good,  a  pint  bot- 
tle of  carbolic  acid  crystals.  This  will 
be  very  effective  in  the  stable;  after 
spraying,  wait  three  days,  then  spray 
again,  and  yet  again,  for  nothing  less 
than  three  sprayings  will  get  all  of  them, 
and  it  may  take  several  times  three,  just 
according  to  how  well  the  task  is  done 
and  how  well  the  dirt  was  cleaned  up 
to  begin  with.  Put  equal  quantities  of 
olive  oil  and  coal  oil  in  a  can  and  apply 
this  to  the  horses'  tails  and  wherever 
the  mites  appear  to  bother  them,  and 
they  will  let  them  strictly  alone.  Coal 
oil  burns  when  applied  alone,  but  olive 
oil,  or  even  grease  mixed  with  it  pre- 
vents the  burning. 

Green  Feed  from  the  Lawn. — Now 
here  is  something  for  those  who  have 
lawns  and  want  to  have  a  continual  sup- 
ply of  green  feed.  Get  a  barrel  with 
a  cover  and  every  time  you  mow  the 
lawn  put  in  this  barrel  what  clippings 
are  left  over  from  feeding  the  hens  and 
sprinkle  salt  in  it.  Put  on  the  cover 
and  keep  in  a  shady  corner  with  a  wet 
sack  hung  over  the  barrel.  After  the 
barrel  is  filled,  cover  and  put  a  weight 
on,  but  always  add  a  handful  of  salt  to 
every  new  lot  put  in.  This  might  be 
termed  a  silo  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
green  stuff  will  be  doubly  welcome  to- 
wards fall  when  things  are  not  growing 
very  fast. 

Or  if  you  want  to  make  hay  of  your 
lawn  clippings — and,  say,  this  is  great 
for  little  chicks  to  scratch  and  feed  in — 
mow  after  the  sun  gets  out  strong,  then 
take  up  in  the  afternoon  and  leave  in 
little  cocks  to  cure;  when  ready,  put  in 
sacks  and  hang  up  from  rafters  in  barn 
or  chicken-house,  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret the  trouble. 

Danger  in  Smutty  Grwn.— I  have 
heard  several  complaints  this  spring  of 
fowls  being  poisoned  without  knowing 
the  cause.  But  I  think  from  what  I  could 
hear  that  the  trouble  has  been  caused 
from  smut  in  grain.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  northern  wheat  shipped  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  has  been 
damaged  by  rain.  Smut  in  grain  is  what 
may  be  called  ergot  and  is  rank  poison, 
and  we  pay  about  $1.90  per  hundred  for 
stuff  that  kills  the  hens. 

Some  dealers  have  a  little  conscience, 
and  when  it  comes  too  badly  damaged 
they  send  it  back  or  refuse  to  accept 
the  shipment,  which  perhaps  just  changes 
hands.  We  have  so  many  laws  that  are 
nothing  but  dead  letters,  that  there  is 
no  use  talking  pure  food  laws  for  ani- 
mals, and  yet  such  stuff  ought  not  to  be 
sold.  Anyway,  we  need  no  law  to  make 
us  refuse  to  pay  out  good  money  for  poi- 
sonous feed,  so  when  you  are  offered 
smutty  grain,  just  refuse  to  buy  it;  if 
dealers  cannot  sell  it  they  will  not  but  it. 
I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats,  that 
have  been  damaged  by  rain  and  held  all 
winter  in  the  hope  of  drying  out,  are 
sold  for  from  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  Is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
Saa  Luis  Obispo  County. 


tafflJBB-*  BIRRED  and  BUFF 

p*8*""-  PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 

A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4S«0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Ifyowre  interested 
in  Irrigation  send  for 
theseTwo  Catalogues 


POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
In  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

OUR  GOLDEN  ANTLERS  AND  SILVER 
CAMPINES  took  several  first  prizes  both 
for  the  fowls  and  the  best  white  eggs 
at  San  Jose,  November,  1912.  From 
Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st,  23  hens  laid  4148 
eggs,  and  are  still  laying.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  and  Antler  pullets  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  S.  &  B.  G.  HAIGH, 
Route  2,  Box  4C,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
|1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux,  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Squab  breeding  pigeons.  Car- 
neaux  youngsters  from  pedigree  strains, 
$8.00  per  doz.  Six  weeks  old.  Write 
for  particulars.  Buckner's  Pigeon  Farm, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  The  finest  of  thor- 
oughbred breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Eggs  for  remainder  of  season 
$3  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jackson,  Oroville, 
Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5%-lb.  can,  50c. 
2%-lb.  can,  25c. 

BABY  CHICKS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  Buff 
Minorcas,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  thor- 
oughbred Hoganized  stock.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sanford,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

PHEASANTS — Ring- necked  China  pheas- 
ants for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma Co.,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock, 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  ol 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AN  O  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St..  Fresno. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO 
DA  DPP  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrCK  make,  MoFall  A  Co.,  Portland.  Ori> 


during  early  spring  months  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

Sour  Chop. — About  a  month  ago  one 
of  my  hens  stood  around  all  day  with- 
out eating,  so  in  the  evening  I  caught 
her  by  the  leg,  and  immediately  my  nos- 
trils were  assailed  by  the  sourest  kind 
of  smell  in  years.  Almost  a  pint  of  sour 
water  flowed  from  that  hen's  craw,  so 
I  gave  her  a  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
half  a  teaspoonful  moistened  with  water. 
Next  morning  I  expected  to  find  her  bet- 
ter, but  she  was  not  any  better  that  one 
could  notice,  the  craw  being  filled  with 
the  same  sour  liquid.  Being  very  busy 
that  day  I  just  gave  her  a  tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil  and  let  her  go.  Next  day 
there. was  very  little  improvement,  so  I 
sent  for  some  bismuth  subnitrate;  put- 
ting 15  grains  of  this  to  4  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  adding  1  ounce  of 
water  that  had  been  boiled  and  cooled, 
I  emptied  the  crop  of  its  sour  contents 
and  gave  one  teaspoonful,  keeping  the 
hen  without  food;  three  doses  cured  her, 
then  I  fed  her  some  soft  feed  for  a  day 
or  two  and  she  was  all  right.  There  was 
some  inflammation,  or  the  carbonate  of 
soda  alone  would  have  cured  her;  this  is 
a  very  good  thing  in  sour  crop,  but  in 
that  case  it  would  not  work  alone. 

Sometimes  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid  will  work  wonders  in  sour  crop  or 
indigestion,  but  I  rarely  ever  use  drugs 
of  any  kind  for  poultry  and  never  for 
myself.  Doctors  should  be  paid  to  teach 
people  how  to  keep  well  instead  of  cur- 
ing them  after  they  get  sick. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  month's 
egg-laying  record  of  the  Napa  egg  laying 
contest.  The  record  is  not  put  in  as  near 
a  condensed  form  as  it  might  be  and  will 
take  up  quite  a  little  space.  The  pens  in 
the  Missouri  contest  are  numbered,  so 
that  in  referring  to  any  pen  it  can  be 
done  in  a  much  less  space  and  it  is  clearer 
to  the  reader's  mind  after  he  has  finished 
reading.  Another  item  of  economy  is  the 
putting  all  pens  of  one  breed  or  variety 
below  each  other;  this  saves  a  lot  of 
extra  work  in  re-printing.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Rutherford  will  catch  the  idea  next 
month  and  save  the  poor  type  setter  need- 
less work.  It  is  none  of  my  business,  but 
this  printing  of  names  savors  a  little  of 
free  advertising,  and  this  should  only 
come  after  the  hens  have  merited  it  for 
their  owners.  The  number  of  each  pen 
would  be  sufficient  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  with  the  names  coming  later.  We 
will  take  the  matter  up  in  its  later 
stages. 


NAPA  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 


(Continued  From  Page  }<?5J 


the  lighter  breeds  lay  off.  The  fowls  are 
fed  grain  in  litter  between  7  and  7:30 
in  the  morning,  and  a  small  feed  of  grain 
in  the  litter  at  noon.  We  feed  two  parts 
wheat  to  one  of  corn.  The  mash  is  fed 
between  4  and  5,  and  consists  of,  for  one 
feeding:  Wheat,  9  lbs.;  middling,  6% 
lbs.;  cracked  corn,  6%  lbs.;  bran,  5  lbs.; 
soy  bean,  2  lbs.;  meat  scraps,  2%  lbs.; 
and  ground  bone,  2  lbs. 

The  Napa  County  Poultry  Association 
was  organized  to  promote  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  Napa  county,  and  to  help  those 
who  are  already  in  the  business.  Last 
year  we  gave  a  very  successful  poultry 
show,  but  some  of  the  members  did  not 
believe  they  received  very  much  benefit 
therefrom,  so  we  decided  to  hold  a  con- 
test and  get  the  members  interested  in 
improving  the  laying  qualities  of  their 
flocks;  incidentally  to  prove  to  people 
generally  that  all  White  Leghorns  are 
not  good  layers  and  that  to  succeed  in 
the  poultry  business  even  a  flock  of 
White  Leghorns  has  to  be  selected.  As 
we  have  twenty-four  pens  of  White  Leg- 
horns in  the  contest,  with  records  land- 
ing some  at  the  top  and  some  at  the  bot- 


tom, I  believe  we  will  succeed.  We  are 
also  trying  to  demonstrate  that  Napa  is 
really  a  "live  wire"  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. 


FISH 

MEAT  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 


WE  GUARANTEE 


1  — Better  egg  results  than  from 
■■•any  brand  of  "beef  scraps." 
O — Positively  no  fish  flavor  in 
**eggs  or  meat  of  birds  fed  on  it. 
9 — None  of  the  digestive  trou- 
bles that  many  "beef  scraps" 
cause. 

A — Lower  mortality  among  hens 
"fed  to  force  a  high  egg  pro- 
duction. 

T — Baby  chicks  thrive  on  it; 
"they  don't  die,  as  they  often 
do  on  "beef  scraps." 


Reports  Wonder- 
ful Results 


Petaluma 

"PACIFIC  PIONEER" 

(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 
Write  for  sample  and  feeding  test 
reports. 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 
38  Benle  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


CHICK  SAVER1 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


fhashef/ 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

Will  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

i  Box  E,   Petaluma,  Cal,  j 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


ONE 

fully  describes  and 
illustrates  the  cheap- 
est power  obtain- 
able— The  Muncie 
^5S^5S  Engine.  Runs  on 
California  Fuel 
Oil. 

THE  OTHER 

catalogue  explains 
the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
—  the  pumps  that 
give  more  water 
with  less  power. 
Write  for  these 
two  catalogues, 
now.  Address 

California  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 
6$  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petalumn,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


AGENTS — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams.  Illinois,  selling  the  Au- 
tomatic Jack.  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack  Co., 
Box  O,  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED. 


A  large  ranch  wants  steady  man  to 
take  charge  of  fruit  trees,  nursery  stock 
and  garden.  Must  have  general  experi- 
ence with  budding  grafting  and  care  of 
trees.  Will  start  right  man  at  $50  per 
month  and  found.  Give  references.  Box 
65,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Field  boss  for  large  orchard; 
competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  prun- 
ing, cultivation,  thinning,  gathering  and 
irrigation.  Address,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  etc.,  Box  30,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

FARMS  WANTED — W' e  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — A  lot  in  Riverdale  Park  at 
Boulder  Creek;  only  a  short  ride  from 
Santa  Cruz.  For  further  information,  ad- 
dress A.  T.  RUDRUM.  Lathrop,  Cal..  Route 
1,  Box  137. 

If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO..  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 

STOCK  RANCH 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful 
Arroyo  Seco  Canyon,  ten  miles  South  of 
Soledad  and  six  miles  southeast  of  Paraiso 
Springs,  see  map  of  California.  This 
ranch  contains  a  total  of  1500  acres;  900 
acres  of  farm  land  sowed  to  grain  and 
alfalfa,  and  600  acres  of  fine  grazing  land. 
On  the  ranch  are  60  mares,  30  yearlings 
and  two-year-old  colts,  20  head  milch 
cows.  175  head  fine  hogs,  one  large  im- 
ported "Jack"  stands  16  V4  hands  high,  one 
pure-bred  Percheron  imported  stallion. 
This  ranch  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  a 
complete  stock  of  farming  implements,  all 
In  first-class  condition;  has  a  house  of  8 
rooms  and  bath,  2  barns,  blacksmith  shop, 
granary,  wagon  sheds,  one  15  H.P.,  one  6 
H.P.  and  one  2  H.P.  gasoline  engines, 
electric  lights,  and  one  15  H.P.  motor  and 
irrigating  pump,  telephone  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  farm.  A 
complete  ranch  watering  system  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $1000;  also  a  vegetable  garden 
of  4  acres;  $1000  can  be  realized  from  oak 
wood  each  year.  Forty  horse  and  mule 
colts  are  due  this  spring. 

This  is  a  snap  for  $67,500. 

Write  me  immediately. 
KARL  T.  ROMIE,  Soledad,  Monterey,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 

"LIPPIA" — the  Drought-Resistant  Lawn 
Plant — handsome  as  bluegrass  and  ten 
times  hardier — poor  soil,  hot  sun  no  draw- 
back— never  becomes  a  pest.  Write  for 
circular  to  JOHN  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  20,000  rooted  seedling 
olive  trees,  ready  to  be  set  in  the  nurs- 
ery. This  stock  will  be  large  enough  to 
bud  or  graft  this  fall.  G.  A.  Lathrop,  605 
Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

FOR  SALE — Sweet  orange  seed-bed 
stock;  fine  two-year-old  trees  can  be  bud- 
ded soon;  not  hurt  bv  frost.  R.  TOON, 
1337  W.  24th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental tiees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.     Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 


E.  A.  Bennett,  of  Ducor,  Cal.,  will  quote 
you  sour  orange  seed,  delivered  to  any 
postoffice. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Fruit  Progress. 

While  most  northern  apricot  growers 
are  expecting  a  very  light  crop,  the  Pa- 
jaro  valley  apricots  are  said  to  be  in 
almost  perfect  condition,  and  nearly  a 
full  crop  ot  first-quality  fruit  seems  as- 
sured. 

Big  plantings  of  trees  in  Butte  county 
were  made  in  March,  Commissioner  Earl 
Mills  reporting  the  inspection  of  the  fol- 
lowing stock  for  the  month:  Apple,  6654 
trees;  peach,  4872;  prune,  3404;  pear, 
2200;  olive,  1030:  almond,  653;  walnut. 
596:  orange,  239;  grape  vines,  210;  cherry, 
135;  apricot,  54;  fejoa,  50;  quince,  25; 
fig.  7:  avocado.  5.  There  were  also  about 
1(10,000  seedlings  consigned  to  local  nurs- 
eries. 

Berries  are  coming  along  nicely  on  the 
farms  around  Biggs,  Butte  county.  A. 
J.  Edgerton,  who  set  out  12,000  berry 
plants  last  fall,  has  ripe  berries  already 
and  claims  to  have  counted  200  berries 
on  one  vine. 

The  Heinz  Pickling  Co.  seems  to  have 
appreciated  the  possibilities  of  Califor- 
nia all  right.  They  are  planting  out  90 
acres  of  land  between  Richfield  and  Cor- 
ning to  olives,  getting  water  from  wells. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Union 
is  to  build  a  pre-cooling  plant,  to  cost 
$2000.  This  will  enable  many  more  ber- 
ries to  be  shipped  and  many  more  mar- 
kets to  be  served,  with  a  big  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  as  it 
arrives  in  the  markets.  This  should 
prove  a  big  boon  to  the  growers. 

Extensive  planting  to  avocados  will  b-^ 
made  by  Maurice  H.  Brown  on  a  320- 
acre  tract  in  the  El  Sobrante  Rancho,  Riv- 
erside county. 


Stock  Notes. 

The  high  prices  for  hogs  reached  at  the 
Portland  Stockyards  could  not  last,  drop- 
ping from  $9.60  to  $9.30.  Still,  $9.30  is 
not  so  bad.  The  bulk  of  steer  sales  have 
been  running  from  $7.60  to  $7.90,  with 
one  load  of  tops  going  at  $8.25.  The  few 
sheep  sales  have  been  high. 

Dairy  cow  prices  are  hardly  what  they 
were  a  year  ago,  owing  to  dry  weather. 
At  an  auction  sale  near  Hanford  last 
week  the  prices  for  165  head  of  grade 
stock  ran  from  $45  to  $80. 

H,  R.  Alexander,  of  San  Ardo,  has  add- 
ed to  his  holdings  the  400-acre  ranch  of 
C.  .1.  Russel  in  Sargents  canyon,  east  of 
San  Ardo. 

A.  A.  Barthoff,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
purchased  the  320-acre  dairy  ranch  of  R. 
A.  Van  Loan,  seven  miles  southwest  of 
Fresno. 

F.  E.  Mobley,  formerly  of  Turlock,  has 
gone  into  the  dairy  business  at  Fallon, 
Nevada.  He  purchased  the  entire  pure- 
bred Jersey  herd  of  .1.  Grant  Morse,  of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPECIAL — 2  choice  Berkshire  brood 
sows,  in  pig  bv  Kennett.  to  farrow  in  Mav. 
$60  each.    Cilia  Grove  Farm.  Ripon,  Cal. 

Dairy  route;  only  wagon  In  town;  18 
cows  and  necessary  equipment.  Address 
W.  B.  Smith,  Lakeport,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  rennish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  4-hp.  Samson.  $100; 
4%-hp.  Olds,  $115:  6-hp.  Peerless,  $125;  8- 
hp.  Samson,  $145;  10-hp.  Samson,  $170; 
20-hp.  Callahan,  $400;  25-hp.  Union,  $410. 
Information  cheerfully  furnished.  Write 
today.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO..  Engineers,  181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  has  a  herd  that  is 
attracting  the  most  favorable  attention 
in  the  district. 


Napa  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

The  15  leading  pens  in  the  Napa  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  are  averaging  a  higher 
percentage  of  eggs  per  pen  than  are  the 
15  leading  pens  of  the  National  Egg-Lay- 
ing Contest  being  conducted  at  the  Mis- 
souri State  Poultry  Experiment  Station  at 
Mountain  Grove.  There  are  10  hens  in 
each  pen  in  the  Missouri  contest  and 
only  6  in  the  Napa  contest.  The  com- 
parisons are  based  on  an  average  record 
of  6  hens  in  the  Missouri  contest  for  the 
month  of  February  and  of  6  hens  in  the 
Napa  contest  for  the  first  28  days  of  the 
contest,  commencing  February  20.  Six 
hpns  in  the  Missouri  contest  made  a  total 
of  117  eggs,  an  average  of  19.5  per  pen. 
These  were  White  Orpingtons.  The  best 
6  of  one  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
averaged  18,  also  the  Black  Langshans; 
others  went  from  17.8  average  down.  The 
best  pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  aver- 
aged 20.5  per  hen  in  the  Napa  contest; 
Buff  Orpingtons,  19.8;  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  19.5:  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
18.3. 

Poultry  Activity. 

One  of  the  largest  regular  poultry 
shows  of  California  is  planned  for  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  organization  of  the 
San  Francisco  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association.  The  first  show  will 
be  held  December  31,  1913,  to  January  4, 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  It,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees. 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands,  Cal. 


0*\  y\ 


A  practical  booklet  on  \ 
up-to-date  methods  and  ■ 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day.  Horticul- 
tural Expert, 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchardlat 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Cent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  A   LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
:t.-.:tc  Peralta  Street    -        Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 

BENICIA  BENCH 


Improve  the  looks  of  your  lawn  and  veranda  and  add  another 
comfort  to  the  home.   Benicia  Benches  will  do  both. 

The  comfort  and  pleasure  derived  from  your  lawn  and  veranda 
is  a  real  help  to  you  in  your  daily  work.  You  can  always  think 
clearly  and  from  a  better  point  of  view  if  your  surroundings  are 
pleasant. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machineiy  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  .less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRO.V  WORKS,  Sn.riim.  nX>.  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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R.    N.    BURGESS  COMPANY 

have  for  sale 
the  pick  of  all 
Mount  Diablo  Country 
Lands. 
If  you  will  go  into 
the  history  of  the 
purchase  of  the  tracts 
that  are  now  on  the 
market,  you  will  under- 
stand just  what  is 
mr:ant. 

TOWN  LOTS 
HOME  SITES 
RANCHES — LARGE  AND  SMALL, 

in  the 

HORAG-A,    CLAYTON    AND    SAN  RAMON 
VALLEYS 
and  the  towns  of 
LAFAYETTE,  WALNUT  CREEK,  CON- 
CORD. 

LAFAYETTE  HOME  SITES 

In  the  Mount  Diablo  Country 
Were  created  for  the  man  of  family,  who 
is  tired  of  "two  by  four,"  city  life;  for 
the  man  who  believes  and  knows  that 
wholesome  country  life  offers  financial 
advantages  as  well  as  a  beautiful  and  en- 
joyable environment. 

EASY  COMMUTING  DISTANCE 

You  can  reach  San  Francisco  or  Oakland 
irom  the  heart  of  the  Mount  Diablo 
Country  in  less  than  an  hour,  over  the 
High  Line  Scenic  route  of  the  Oakland 
&  Antioch  Electric  Railway.  No  crowd- 
ing or  strap  hanging. 

THE  CLIMATE 

There  are  no  fogs  and  no  frosts  at  La- 
fayette Home  Sites.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
nuts, — everything  thrives  in  this  wonder- 
ful climate.  Poultry  finds  here  ideal  con- 
ditions. The  Valley  possesses  points  of 
advantage  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
state.  There  are  no  disadvantages  such 
as  lack  of  rain,  hot  winds  or  frosts. 

YOUR  CHANCE 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  and  pleas- 
ures of  country  life,  consider  this. 

Lafayette  Home  Sites  are  nearer  San 
Francisco  than  are  many  Berkeley  and 
Oikland  subdivisions  that  have  been  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $2,000.00  for  a 
50-foot  lot. 

$300.00  to  $800.00  will  buy  a  beautiful 
homesite  on  gently  rolling  ground  over- 
looking the  Moraga  Valley,  and  your 
homesite  will  be  a  lot  the  size  of  10  to 
20  city  lots  of  50-foot  frontage. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  CO., 
7.14  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  Offices:  1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 

Walnut  Creek — Concord. 


1914.  E.  J.  Talbot  is  president;  W.  H. 
Ingram,  Furitvale,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  H.  S.  Harding,  show  superintendent. 

The  Sebastopol  branch  of  the  Poultry- 
men's  Protective  Association  completed 
organization  Tuesday. 

Local  egg  houses  in  Sonoma  county 
have  increased  their  prices  from  a  cent 
and  a  half  to  one  cent  below  the  San 
Francisco  quotation.  The  prices  for  No. 
2  eggs  will  remain  two  cent?  under  the 
selected  pullets  quotation. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  has  stopped 
work  on  the  sugar  factory  at  Meridian 
for  fear  of  unfavorable  tariff  legislation. 

It  has  been  decided  not  (o  move  the 
Chico  alfalfa  mill  to  a  point  nearer  the 
Sacramento  as  was  proposed.  It  will  star  t 
grinding  in  June. 

The  Railroad  Commission  has  granted 
the  railroads  the  right  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum on  car  lots  of  alfalfa  to  12  tons 
when  loaded  in  cars  over  40  feet  in  length 
up  to  50  feet  in  length,  inside  measure- 
ment. 

The  Williams  Land  Co.  will  plant  out 
640  acres  on  ihe  Gauthier  ranch  to  al- 
falfa, water  being  secured  by  pumping. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  winter  wheat  for  the  whole  coun- 
try to  scorce  01.6  in  condition,  for  April 
1,  1913,  in  comparison  with  80.6  for  1912 
and  86. 3  for  a  ten-year  average.  Cali- 
fornia was  reported  at  72,  in  place  of 
91  normal. 


J.  K.  Fraser,  the  well  known  Duroc 
Jerseybreeder  of  Denair,  reports  the  fol- 
lowing sales  for  the  last  two  weeks: 
Two  sows  and  litter  of  pigs  to  the  Rease 
estate  of  San  Francisco;  one  boar  to  S. 
G.  Simons,  Turlock;  one  boar  to  Otto 
Rodman,  Denair.  Mr.  Fraser  is  begin- 
ning to  fix  his  show  stock  for  the  State 
Fair  and  expects  to  take  his  share  of  the 
blue  ribbons,  one  pen,  with  three  sows 
and  a  boar,  being  exceptionally  fine 
specimens  of  the  red  hog. 


WHAT  YOU  WANT  IS  LAND  THAT  MAKES  MONEY. 


Farmers  call  this  sediment  soil — river  bottom  land.  That  is  .jusl 
what  it  is.  It  is  so  deep,  rich,  fertile  and  productive  that  it  soon  pays 
for  itself.  It  is  close  to  AVoodland  and  Sacramento,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  trade  winds  from  the  ocean  temper  the 
summer  climate;  where  you  can  work  out  of  doors  every  day  in  the  year. 

—  ALFALFA  — 


Where  alfalfa  grows  the  dairy  <!'oes.  Here  is  good  profit  for  the 
dairyman.  River  and  rail  transportation.  Low  freight  rates  and  the 
biggest  markets  in  the  State  nearby. 

Ask  us  about  Riverearden  Farms  and  the  easv  terms. 


STIiXE 

23  L  Montgomery  Street  . 


KENDRICK 

San  Francisco 


THIS  FENCE  V 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


IS 

Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Contracts 
Taken 


Every  Rod  tally  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 


822  E.  Main  St 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft.  deep. 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PLOW  YOUR  ORCHARD  DEEPER 
AND  CULTIVATE  IT  CHEAPER 


You  need  a  power  that  will  work  each  and  every  day  that  work 
is  necessary.  One  that  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
or  the  condition  of  the  ground. 

Round  wheel  engines  have  al- 
ways been  weak  in  the  point  of 
traction.  The  chief  objection  to  trac- 
tors has  been  that  the  wheels  would 
slip  and  stick  in  the  mud  and  lose 
traction  on  soft  soil. 

If  you  have  a  knowledge  of  trac- 
tors        vwrkiiz         +„  u«.  i— ... 


you  KNOW  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  how  many  tractor  manufac- 
turers have  made  an  earnest  attempt 
to  improve  this  greatest  of  all  weak- 
nesses? 


Only  one  and  the  Caterpillar  is  the  result  of  that  successful  effort. 
Round  wheel  engine  manufacturers  today  base  their  claims  for 

superiority  on  a  new  type  of  carbu- 
retor, a  new  valve  in  the  motor  or  a 
new  frame  construction. 

All  tractors  nowadays  should 
have  a  good  motor  and  a  good  frame. 

If  they  haven't,  the  manufacturer 
is  careless  or  too  "economical." 

Good  motors  can  be  bought  by 
anyone  in  the  open  market. 

The  traction,  the  supreme  weak 
point  of  the  wheel  engine,  has  been 
overlooked  by  them. 


llnhy   Caterpillar   working  in   orchard.    Turns  in  its  own  length. 


TURNS  IN  ITS 
OWN  LENGTH. 


WILL  NOT  BARK 
THE  TREES. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  literature  describing  tin- 
Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  innchlne  in  operation. 

IVnme   

Aildress   '.  

I  farm  acres  of  land. 
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At 
Wholesale 

Prices 


The  World's 
Choicest 

TEA 


3 


in. 


Prepaid  by 
Parcel*  Po»t 


Save  from  In 
75c*  per  i  1 1 « l 


Our  Absolutely  Air  Tight  Tins  Retain  the  Fragrance. 

English  Breakfast  or  Black  Teas. 


"Dolmoj  Illenu" 
7f>e  per  pound 


I  .mill,  ii  1 1 1 1-  ml  " 
SOC  i"T  pound 


I  neolored  Jnpan  Ten — "Su-»n-inn." 
<Mte   per  pound. 


THE   ASIATIC   PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.     FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TEA 


San  Francisco  prices 
(or  I6-02.  full  weight 
packages 


By  Parcel  Post 
Postage  paid  by  us 


15-. 


eJ  Japan  ;  Ceylo 
lily  M.xed  (black 


Parcel  Post 
prices  (or  15 
02.  packages 
Postage  paid 

Formosa  OoloniJ  ; 
nJ  green). 


47c 
54c 
70c 
94c 

Ed«I,.I. 


Flavor.:  Baal.l-fir, 
Breakiaal  I  Black  )  ;  Fs 

The  cost  of  the  sixteenth  ounce  is  subtracted  from  the  San  Francisco  prices  to  allow 
for  the  weight  of  the  wrapping.    The  postage  is  at  our  expense. 
Save  money.     Buy  direct  from  the  importer.    Get  quality. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  importing  superior  teas  for  our  fine  trade.  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Co.'s  name  on  the  package  as  the  importer  is  a  guaranty  of  purity  as  well  as 
quality.  To  create  a  nation-wide  distribution  we  oner  fine  teas  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
New  crop,  selected  teas,  parcel  post  packages,  15  ounces  of  tea,  postage  paid.     (Select  by 

GOLDBERG.  BOWEN  &  CO..  San  Francisco 

Ask  (or  Catalogue 


The  Home  Chcle, 


Pure  Water  for  the  Home. 

The  following  article  is  furnished  by 
Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty  of  the  Employees  fund 
Committee'  of  three  large  electrical  con- 
cerns, and  the  paragraphs  used  are  of  im- 
mediate Importance  to  farmers: 

The  ocean,  which  covers  more  thau 
three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
is  the  natural  source  of  our  water-supply. 
From  it  arises  a  continuous  stream  of 
vapor  to  the  atmosphere  to  be  recon- 
densed  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  snow.  The  far  greater  portion 
of  this  returns  to  the  ocean.  The  part 
falling  on  land  either  forms  rivers,  lakes 
or  pools,  or  penetrates  the  earth  and  be- 
comes the  great  underground  water  sys- 
tem upon  which  we  so  largely  depend  for 
di  inking  purposes.  It  is  both  interesting 
and  important  to  know  something  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  water  after  entering 
the  ground  and  the  combinations  it  forms 
as  it  descends. 

A  section  of  the  earth  extending  down- 
ward for  a  considerable  depth  would  show 
the  soil  arranged  in  various  layers  or 
strata.  The  significance  of  this,  so  far 
as  it  indicates  the  formation  and  age  of 
the  earth,  is  well  known  to  geologists. 

The  layers  referred  to  are  variously 
composed  of  sand,  giavel,  chalk,  clay,  etc. 
Some  of  them,  for  instance  clay,  are  prac- 
tically impermeable;  that  is,  water  can- 
not pass  through  them;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  sand  is  easily  penetrated. 
Therefore,  water  in  its  descent  passes 
without  difficulty  through  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  upon  reaching  a  layer  of  clay 
or  some  other  impermeable  stratum,  is 
directed  along  it  until  it  finds  an  exit 
somewhere,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
spring,  or  as  a  supply  to  some  body  of 
water,  or  it  may  remain  below  until  an 
outlet  is  made  for  it  in  the  form  of  a 
well. 

The  strata  are  not  uniformly  arranged, 
and  are  at  various  levels  and  frequently 
curved,  sometimes  forming  large  under- 
ground basins.  As  a  result,  water  upon 
entering  the  earth  may  reach  impermea- 
ble strata  at  different  depths,  and  supply 
either  superficial  or  deep  wells. 

Various  forms  of  contamination  are  car- 
ried into  the  ground  by  the  surface  water. 
Many  of  these  are  filtered  out  by  the  soil, 
some  are  destroyed  by  oxidation,  and  some 
by  certain  forms  of  bacteria  which  live 
upon  organic  matter.  For  this  reason 
water  becomes  purer  as  it  goes  further 
down,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  a  better 
and  safer  supply  in  a  deep  well  than  in 
a  superficial  one. 

Certain  gases  confined  in  the  earth  may 
sometimes  force  underground  waters  to 
the  surface,  although  this  is  usually 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water  from  behind  in  its  effort  to  reach 
its  own  level,  for  this  supply  Frequently 
has  its  origin  in  mountainous  regions,  or 
where  there  is  considerable  elevation,  and 
may  follow  along  impermeable  strata, 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  depth,  and 
appear  at  the  surface  through  natural  or 
artificial  means  many  miles  away. 

During  the  transit  of  water  through  the 
earth  certain  chemical  changes  take  place 
The  soil  is  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
underground  water  holding  this  gas  in  so- 
lution dissolves  out  various  mineral  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  strata  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  In  some  instances 
the  presence  of  these  salts  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  water  is  rendered  unfit 
for  general  use,  although  in  this  state  it 
is  often  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  most  frequent  combination  is  with 
lime  and  magnesia,  particularly  the  for- 
mer. When  a  comparatively  large  amount 
of  it  is  present  the  water  becomes  "hard." 
that  is,  the  lime  or  magnesia  combines 
with  the  fatty  acids  of  soap  and  prevents 


the  prompt  formation  of  lather;  there 
fore  "hard"  water  is  neither  satisfactory 
nor  economical  for  bathing  or  other  do- 
mestic purposes.  While  there  is  practi- 
cally no  danger  in  drinking  it,  it  may 
not  be  as  acceptable  as  some  other  kind. 
Water  which  contains  but  little  or  no  lime 
is  called  "soft,"  and  is  far  better  and 
pleasanter  for  general  use.  Not  infre- 
quently heated  water,  which  probably  has 
its  origin  deep  in  the  earth,  reaches  the 
surface  and  forms  what  are  commonly 
known  ss  "hot  springs." 

If  it  were  possible  to  collect  rain  water 
above  the  point  of  contamination  in  the 
air  it  would  be  the  purest  and  softest  sup- 
ply we  could  obtain,  but  as  it  falls  to  the 
ground  some  form  of  pollution  always 
lakes  place,  for  it  washes  out  the  air.  In 
the  country' it  is  comparatively  small  and 
does  not  materially  affect  its  value,  but 
in  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  where 
the  air  is  constantly  charged  with  poison- 
ous gases,  the  products  of  offensive  trades, 
and  the  usual  contamination  of  these 
places,  rain  water,  unless  purified,  be- 
comes unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

Rain-water  barrels,  which  are  common- 
ly found  outside  the  house  in  the  coun- 
try, are  usually  unsanitary,  as  well  as 
defective,  besides  being  common  breeding 
places  for  the  mosquito,  for  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  properly  covered.  This  will 
also  occui  in  underground  cisterns,  there- 
fore the  openings  of  these  receptacles 
should  be  protected  by  wire  netting. 

Spring  water  in  the  country  is  valu- 
able for  drinking  purposes  provided  in- 
spection indicates  that  it  is  practically 
free  from  contamination.  It,  is  usually 
cold  and  sparkling,  nesides  receptacles  are 
not  needed  for  its  storage.  Spring  water 
should  be  protected  against  contamina- 
tion at  its  exit  by  stone  or  cement  walls 
and  doors.  In  addition,  a  pipe  may  be 
introduced  into  the  opening,  not  only 
for  protection,  but  more  effectively  to 
direct  the  water  to  its  exit. 

River  water  used  by  large  communities 
for  drinking  purposes  is  generally  filtered. 
Briefly  speaking,  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed consists  in  passing  the  water  over 
filter  beds,  which  are  composed  of  three 
or  four  feet  of  gravel,  on  top  of  which 
is  a  layer  of  fine  sand  of  about  the  same 
depth.  Impurities  are  removed  as  the 
water  passes  down  through  these  per- 
meable iayers  to  its  destination.  Still, 
this  system  is  open  to  various  objections, 
and  cannot  be  compared  with  water  ob- 
tained from  other  sources  some  distance 
away.  The  ancient  Romans  were  aware 
of  this,  for  although  the  Tiber  runs 
through  the  city,  the  water-supply  was 
brought  from  distant  sources  by  aque- 
ducts so  splendidly  constructed  that  some 
portions  are  still  in  use. 

Well  water  is  a  common  source  of  sup- 
ply in  the  country,  and  like  spring  water, 
is  cool  and  pleasant  to  drink.  Unfortu- 
nately, wells  are  frequently  contaminated 
and  often  transmit  infectious  material. 
This  refers  particularly  to  typhoid  fever 
and  partly  explains  why  this  disease  is 
more  or  less  always  present  in  rural 
districts. 

Deep  wells  are  less  dangerous  in  this 
respect  than  superficial  ones,  for  the 
water  is  usually  drawn  from  below  an 
impermeable  stratum,  while  this  does  not 
usually  occur  in  a  superficial  one.  How- 
ever, defective  construction  will  allow 
surface  Impurities  to  reach  the  interior 
of  deep  wells  through  their  walls.  Arte- 
sian wells  constitute  an  exception  to  this, 
for  they  are  bored  frequently  to  a  depth 
of  many  hundreds  ol  feet  to  reach  below 
or  between  impermeable  strata  where 
water  is  held  under  pressure  and  which 
escapes  to  the  surface  through  a  con- 
tinuous tube  or  pipe  which,  if  properly 
constructed,  admits  of  but  little  danger 
of  contamination. 

The  need  of  protection  about  the  open- 
ing of  ordinary  wells  and  the  space  im- 


mediately surrounding  them  is  often  a 
fruitful  source  of  contamination.  The 
old  oaken  bucket  system,  which  required 
that  the  well  shall  be  freely  open,  is  any- 
thing but  sanitary.  In  its  place  a  mod- 
ern pumping  apparatus  should  be  used, 
so  that  the  opening  can  be  properly  closed 
and  protected.  Besides,  the  space  sur- 
rounding the  opening  of  the  well  should, 
for  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  at  least,  be 
graded  and  cemented  from  the  well  out- 
ward and  downward,  and  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  down  the  walls  of  the  well 
should  be  constructed  with  brick  or  stone 
and  cement.  A  layer  of  clay  on  the  out- 
side of  the  well  renders  it  still  more  safe. 

Wells  become  contaminated  and  re- 
ceive infectious  matter  usually  from 
nearby  privy  vaults  and  outhouses,  cess- 
polls,  etc.,  through  the  soil  to  the  under- 
ground water  which  supplies  the  well. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  proper  construc- 
tion, a  well  should  not  only  be  placed 
at  the  highest  practical  point,  but  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  all  sources  of 
contamination.  The  distance  cannot  be 
accurately  determined,  for  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  un- 
derground strata.  However,  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  along  the  lines  al- 
ready referred  to  should  secure  sufficient 
information  to  place  the  well  fairly  out 
of  harm's  way. 

The  presence  of  infectious  contamina- 
tion is  not  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  water,  for  the  clearest  and  coolest 
specimens  may  contain  germs  of  disease. 

Water,  next  to  air.  is  most  necessary 
to  our  existence.  It  plays  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  in  maintaining  the 
various  functions  of  the  body.  It  is  con- 
stantly needed  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  moisture  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  and 
it  flushes  out  certain  organs  and  also  pre- 
serves I  he  shape  and  symmetry  of  the 
body. 

The  importance  of  water  in  the  preser- 
vation of  health  is  far  from  being  ap- 
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NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 
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predated,  and  but  few  persons  drink 
enough  of  it.  This  lack  of  fluid  may  lead 
to  unpleasant  conditions,  such  as  indi- 
gestion, torpidity,  headache,  dryness  of 
the  skin,  etc.,  the  cause  of  which  is  not 
usually  understood. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  adult  human 
being  needs  two  to  three  quarts  of  water 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Probably  one- 
third  of  this  is  usually  taken  in  with 
the  food.  In  addition,  four  or  five 
glasses  of  water  a  day  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of 
what  the  system  requires,  although  it  is 
subject  to  great  changes ,  depending 
largely  upon  exercise  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, for  during  the  warm  weather  the 
skin  rapidly  abstracts  large  quantities  of 
water  from  the  system,  which  needs  to 
be  promptly  replaced.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  there  is  no  objection  -to 
drinking  a  reasonable  amount  of  water 
with  Ihe  meals,  although  it  should  not 
be  confined  to  this  time  but  distributed 
more  evenly  throughout  the  day. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
water  contains  infectious  contamination, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  render  it  safe 
for  drinking  purposes,  provided  no  other 
supply  can  be  obtained,  and  that  is  by 
boiling.  Simply  heating  the  water  to  the 
boiling  point  is  not  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  for  it  must  be  continuously  boil- 
ed for  fifteen  minutes  in  order  that  all 
germs  which  may  be  present  are  de- 
stroyed. The  water  should  then  be  cooled 
and  protected  against  further  contamina- 
tion. In  no  instance  where  the  water  is 
believed  to  be  infected  should  either  the 
so-called  domestic  filters  or  agents  ad- 
vertised to  purify  the  water  be  substitut- 
ed for  boiled  water,  for  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  protect,  and  are  often 
worse  than  useless. 


Serving  Cold  Meat. 


A  joint  sent  from  the  table  should  at 
once  be  placed  on  a  clean  dish,  not  only 
that  it  may  look  nicer  when  re-served, 
but  that  it  may  keep  better.  If  the 
gravy  is  left  about  it,  in  warm  weather 


especially,  it  will  sour  very  quickly.  Any 
gravy  left  over  should  be  most  carefully 
strained  for  use,  all  the  floating  fat  re- 
moved, and  added  to  the  fat  reserved  for 
kitchen  purposes  generally.  Remember 
that  just  as  fat  spoils  gravy,  so  does 
gravy  spoil  fat.  When  the  joint  is  next 
sent  to  the  table,  some  little  garnish 
should  be  added  for  the  simplest  of  meals. 
The  everyday  sprig  of  parsley  or  a  bunch 
of  cress  is  generally  obtainable,  and  al- 
ways imparts  a  fresh,  appetizing  appear- 
ance. If  the  joint  be  much  disfigured 
or  cut  down  low,  the  cut  part,  too,  should 
be  garnished.  When  required  for  one  or 
two  people  only,  or  if  the  meat  be  cut 
clown  to  the  bone,  a  few  slices  as  neat  and 
even  as  circumstances  permit  will  pre- 
sent a  better  appearance  than  the  joint 
itself.  They  should  be  served  on  a  small 
dish  and  suitably  ornamented. 

Beef  is  best  embellished  with  a  few  lit- 
tle pieces  of  grated  horseradish  and 
sprigs  of  parsley. 

Veal  requires  cut  lemons,  as  well  as 
something  green. 

Mutton,  for  ordinary  occasions,  only  re- 
quires a  garnish  of  parsley,  though  sav- 
ory eggs  of  various  kinds  go  well  with  it 
and  are  an  improvement,  to  the  dish. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  veal. 

Ham  and  tongue,  when  getting  low, 
should  be  sliced  thinly,  then  rolled  to  look 
neat  and  laid  on  a  dish  alternately  with 
a  morsel  of  parsley  between  each  little 
roll,  and  if  a  few  hard-boiled  eggs  can  be 
added,  or  even  a  few  slices  or  quarters, 
the  dish  is  quite  transformed. 

Pork  requires  some  piquant  accompani- 
ment :  ordinary  store  sauce  should  go  to 
table  with  it,  and  many  of  the  sold  sauces 
in  this  work  are  very  good.  Some  plain, 
green  salad  should  be  put  about  the  dish, 
and  various  sorts  of  chutney  and  sweet 
pickles  will  tend  to  counteract  its  rich- 
ness. 


Uneasy  Passenger  (on  an  ocean  steam- 
ship)— Doesn't  the  vessel  tip  frightfully? 

Dignified  Steward — The  vessel,  mum,  is 
trying  to  set  a  good  hexample  to  the  pas- 
sengers.— Chicago  Tribune. 


GHIRARDELLPS 

Ground  Chocolate 

Both  food  and  drink.  Healthful  as  the 
former  because  it  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  nutriment.  Delightful  as  the  latter  because  of  its 
appealing  taste. 

Very  Economical 

A  good  taste  and  absolute  purity  are  not  the  only 
things  in  favor  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  economical  drinks  obtainable. 
Order  a  can  from  your  grocer  to-day  and  serve  for 
to-morrow's  breakfast. 

Prove  its  deliciousneas  by  sending  for 
a  trial  can,   mailed  free  upon  request 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


This  finish  is  very  popular.  Its  snowy  whiteness 
is  bright,  cheerful  and  scrupulously  clean.  Dust, 
dirt  and  grease  spots  can  be  instantly  removed  with 
soap  and  water. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new  house  or  "doing 
over"  the  old  house,  finish  the  interior  woodwork— 
of  at  least  the  bath  room,  bed  rooms  and  kitchen,  in 

OLD  MISSION 
WHITE  ENAMEL 


This  finish  also  makes  bath  tubs  and  sinks  like 
new.  WHITE  ENAMEL  forms  a  hard,  durable 
and  lustrous  finish  that  withstands  the  action  of 
steam  or  water.  Dust  and  dirt  will  not  cling  and  the 
surface  is  easily  cleaned  by  wiping  occasionally  with 
a  wet  cloth. 


Your  Dealer  Sells 
OLD  MISSION  WHITE 
ENAMEL 


STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 


Offices  and  Factory:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  16,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  whent  market  here  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  interest  in  barley.  The 
Eastern  market  is  very  dull,  and  this 
has  offset  any  local  tendency  for  an  ad- 
vance.   Prices  are  as  last  quoted. 

California  Club,  ctl  $157>/>@1.60 

Forty-fold    1.60  01.66 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red   1.57M>@172M! 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculative 
activity  in  future  barley,  both  new  and 
old  crop  futures  being  affected.  This 
speculation,  combined  with  a  feeling  that 
the  crop  will  be  lisht,  has  led  to  an  ad- 
vance hi  spot.  Common  feed,  in  which 
nothing  has  been  doing  for  some  time,  is 
again  selling. 

Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.42% 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.40 

OATS. 

There  has  been  some  speculative  sell- 
ing of  oats  for  future  delivery;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  reflected  in 
the  spot  market.  White  oats  have  been 
marked  up  slightly,  but  red  are  very 
dull. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

ftray    Nominal 

White    1.60  ©1.62% 

CORN. 

There  has  been  but  little  movement  in 
corn,  and  local  lines  are  unchanged.  East- 
ern, in  both  yellow  and  white,  is  held  a 
little  firmer  on  account  of  the  advanced 
market  in  the  East. 

Cal.  Yellow    $1.45 

Kastern  Yellow   $1.55  @1.60'.'. 

Eastern  White    1.60  @1.65 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Rye  has  been  largely  neglected,  with 
only  a  small  amount  offered  and  a  still 
smaller  demand.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  dull  in  al- 
most all  grades,  with  fairly  heavy  stocks 
in  this  city.  A  little  shipping  demand 
has  developed  for  small  whites,  and  both 
small  and  large  whites  are  a  little  firmer 
and  a  little  higher  in  price.  Limas  have 
been  marked  down  a  little,  and,  though 
nominally  the  same,  it  is  said  that  there 
has  been  some  shading  of  quotations  on 
pinks. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes   i   3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  G&86 

Small  Whites    4.75  @5.00 

Large  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

The  continued  firmness  in  canary  seed 
is  the  chief  feature  in  the  seed  market. 
There  is,  however,  no  further  advance, 
and  none  seems  to  be  anticipated.  Millet 
is  easier  with  some  due  to  arrive.  Al- 
falfa seed  continues  steady  at  the  old 
figures.   Not  much  is  doing  in  other  lines. 

Alfalfa    15    @17  v 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton. . .  .$27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6i/>c. 

Hemp    3c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard  ~. . .  Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  moving  along  with- 
out change.  There  has  been  some  move- 
ment in  the  way  of  arrivals  from  the 
north.    The  consuming  demand  is  as  be 

fore. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  here  continues  firm 
in  the  face  of  heavier  receipts,  and  the 
outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  present 
conditions.  Notwithstanding  the  rains  of 
the  past  week  and  the  prospect  of  a  slight- 
ly larger  crop  than  had  been  previously 
counted  on,  the  market  has  shown  more 
activity  this  week  than  last.  Contradic- 
tory reports  are  current  as  to  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  crop,  and  much  uncer- 
tainty prevails,  though  the  continued 
fiimness  and  the  increased  movement  in- 
dicated that  the  prevailing  belief  is  for 
a  short  crop  and  relatively  high  prices 
throughout  the  season.  Alfalfa  is  about 
the  strongest  item  in  the  list,  with  a 
decided  jump  in  the  price  as  compared 
with  last  week.  The  late  rains  in  th>? 
growing  sections  seem  to  have  been  un- 
able to  check  the  advance. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00@22.OO 

do    No.  2    16.00@19.00 

Lower  grades    13.00@15.50 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@18.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@16.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  SOc 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Feedstuff's  are  firm  in  general,  with 
some  sharp  advances  in  some  items.  The 
advance  in  the 'price  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
the  strength  developed  in  the  barley  mar- 
ket have  both  had  their  effect,  and  the 
outlook  is  for  a  firm  market  for  some 
time  to  come,  with  further  advances  prob- 
able. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton...  $21.00@22.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@34.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.OO 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats   34.00@35.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  continues  to  absorb  most  of 
the  interest  in  the  vegetable  market,  and 
in  view  of  the  continued  heavy  arrivals 
the  prices  have  not  dropped  very  badly. 
Canners  and  the  shipping  demand  have 
quite  generally  absorbed  the  surplus, 
which  on  some  days  has  run  as  high  as 
C000  boxes.  The  average  price  paid  for 
good  stock  by  the  canners  has  been  about 
75  cents.  Not  much  interest  seems  to 
be  taken  in  onions,  though  prices  are 
rather  firmer.  Large  shipments  of  Flor- 
ida and  Mexican  tomatoes  have  just  come 
in,  but  prices  on  these  are  as  yet  hardly 
established.  The  general  run  of  vegeta- 
bles is  lower,  owing  to  increased  sup- 
plies, the  exceptions  being  celery  and 
cauliflower. 

Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl. . .       50*J>  60c 

Oregon,  per  ctl   65(8)  75c 

Australian    4.00@  4.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   1  "..ft)  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   Nominal 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   30@  40c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   70@  SOc 

Celery,  crate   1.25@  1.75 

Rhubarb,  box    50@  1.00 

Artichokes,  doz   10@  25c 

Sprouts,  lb   7@  8c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   25@  30c 

Lettuce,  crate   50c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  lb   4@  6c 

Asparagus,  box    50c@  1.25 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  are  coming  in  in  increas- 
ing quantities,  and  they  are  now  sold 
about  a  cent  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Lit- 
tle interest  is  being  taken  in  old  stock, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  business  is 
being  done. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  50c 

Salinas,  ctl   75c@$1.10 

Oregon,  ctl   50@  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.50@  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  lb   3@  4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Notwithstanding  increased  receipts  from 
California  and  about  the  usual  arrivals 
from  the  East,  the  poultry  market  re- 
mains firm  on  nearly  all  grades.  The 
California  receipts  are  still  running  al- 
most entirely  to  broilers,  and  these  have 
been  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  price 
another  notch  for  both  large  and  small. 
The  demand,  however,  keeps  up,  and  the 
entire  list  is  reporred  firm. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   29    @30  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Under  increased  receipts,  the  butter 
market  has  receded  gradually  all  week, 
with  a  probability  of  a  further  drop  un- 
til a  figure  is  reached  which  will  induce 
the  cold  storage  men  to  begin  operations. 
Buying  for  shipment  to  the  North  has 
so  far  had  a  tendency  to  check  a  further 
drop:  but  it  is  held  that  the  northern 
movement  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
prices  much  longer,  aud  another  drop  is 
predicted  for  next  week.  The  storage  de- 
mand should  check  the  drop  very  soon, 
however. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  28     2S     27     26     26  26 

Prime 

Firsts  ..28     28     —     —  — 
LOGS. 

The  egg  market  is  in  good  shape.  There 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  shipment  and 
for  storage,  and  prices  are  up  half  a  cent 
in  all  grades.  Aside  from  the  shipping 
demand,  the  situation  has  shown  no  nota- 
ble change. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  WH. 
Extras    ...19      19      19     19     19  191-. 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18iL. 

Selected 

Pullets. ..17     17      17      17      17  17% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  now  getting  down 
to  regular  spring  prices.  At  present  the 
demand  is  weak,  with  all  grades  quoted 
lower  and  not  much  demand  at  the  new 
figures.  California  firsts  have  now  been 
dropped  from  the  market,  as  only  the 
best  stock  is  now  in  demand  at  all. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  1 2 '._.<■ 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  14  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15(5  16c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Interest  in  the  strawberry  arrivals  con- 
tinues, and  though  strawberries  are  com- 
ing in  more  freely  and  more  regularly 
than  a  week  ago,  the  demand  continues 
and  all  arrivals  are  selling  freely  at 
good  prices.  The  market  is  now  well 
enough  established  to  give  regular  quota- 
tions. There  is  just  about  enough  busi- 
ness being  done  in  apples  to  keep  the 
market  steady.  Bellefluers  are  now  prac- 
tically  out  of  the  market  and  have  been 
dropped  from  the  list. 
Strawberries,  crate   $  2.00@  2.25 

Longworth,  drawer    1.00@  1.16 

Other  varieties,  drawer...  60@  90c 
Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box   65c@$1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  3'/_.  to  4- 

tier    75c@  1.35 

Northern  Spitzenberg   1.25@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  really  nothing  doing  in  the 
dried  fruit  market,  though  the  general 
tone  is  firmer  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  demand  for  California  raisins  and 
prunes  from  the  East  is  light,  though 
stocks  in  the  larger  Eastern  centers  are 
smaller  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of 
the  coming  fruit  crops  in  this  State  and 
the  general  belief  that  most  crops  will 
bp  short,  has  a  tendency  to  make  holders 
of  dried  fruits  a  little  firmer  in  their 
ideas  as  to  prices.  In  its  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  East,  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says:  "The  spot  mar- 
ket for  raisins  seems  to  be  getting  more 
into  line  with  the  improved  conditions  on 
the  Coast  which  have  resulted  from  the 
activities  of  the  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
While  it  is  said  to  be  possible  still  to 
buy  fancy  1912  crop  seeded  on  the  spot 
at  5V>c,  a  number  of  sellers  have  raised 
their  quotation  on  that  grade  to  6c  and 
have  pegged  it  there  for  a  time.  The 
choice  seeded  raisins  are  not,  it  would 
appear,  in  as  large  supply  as  fancy,  the 
relatively  low-  prices  at  which  they  have 
been  offered  to  the  consuming  irade  hav- 
ing resulted  in  a  larger  movement  in  them 
than  in  fancy,  according  to  current  ,  re- 
port. It  is  reported  that  sales  of  choice 
in  carload  lots  were  made  at  the  end  of 
last  week  at  414p,  but  several  holders 
were  asking  5c  .for  that  grade  at  "the 
close.  California  loose  raisins  are  inact- 
ive.   Some  offerings  of  loose  Muscatels 


HORSEPOWER 


The  C.  L  B. 


S  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up  keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse, 

WR ITF  Today  for  Illustrated 
"  1X1  1        Literature.  Addresa 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Cm  Traction  Co.  ia 
operating  the  largest  Beasmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    Outside  work:  solicited. 


IRRIGATION 

l>  rendered  more  efficient  by  the 
use  of  Pomona  Gates  and  Yalves. 
They  lire  not  expensive,  will  last 
n  lifetime,  are  simply  yet  per- 
fectly constructed,  have  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 
Yon  owe  It  to  yourself  to  Inves- 
tigate and  Insist  on 


pomsbona 


WHITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR  NEW 

VALVE  BOOKLET 

 just   off    the  press. 

Contains  some  valuable 
information  on  water 
and  irrigation  matters. 
When  writing  simply 
say  "Please  send  me 
free  copy  of  new  valve 
Booklet  "P." 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pomona.Cal. 


GAS  POWER 
.1  It.  MONARCH   HAY  PRHSS 

Haling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

.lit.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
Baa  l.eandro,  1'al. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphalt  urn  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WKI9SBATJM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1M  Hleveata  St.,  Saa  Fraaeisea. 
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have  sold  at  4%@4%c  for  3  crowns,  but 
the  demand  was  light.  Thompson's  Seed- 
less and  Sultanas  are  dull,  but  as  the 
supply  of  bleached  is  small  and  the  un- 
bleached do  not  seem  to  be  in  large  stock, 
the  tone  is  firm.  However,  as  there  is 
little  demand  at,  present,  the  market 
shows  no  appreciable  change.  Imported 
raisins  are  dull,  but  as  supplies  are  lim- 
ited the  tone  is  firm.  There  was  st'll  a 
fair  jobbing  demand  for  large  California 
prunes  on  the  spot  and  a  little  more  in- 
terest seems  to  have  developed  of  late  in 
small  sizes,  but  the  intermediate  counts 
get  little  attention  and  are  rather  easy, 
while  the  market  for  the  other  sizes  is 
steady  to  firm.  No  inquiry  for  Eastern 
buyers  is  reported  for  shipments  of  any 
size  from  the  Coast  for  prompt  or  for- 
ward delivery,  but  holders  out  there  are 
not  trying  to  force  sales  and  offer  no 
price  concessions  on  the  more  popular 


counts." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black   Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   21/4@  4  c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3*4®  4%o 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2Y>@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3V2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  navel  oranges 
continue  in  excellent  shape,  and  prices 
will  probably  be  maintained  the  balance 
of  the  season.  The  average  prices  being 
received  on  the  New  York  auction  run 
from  $2.65  to  $4.80  per  box,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  points  being 
fully  as  good  as  New  York. 

Lemons  are  a  trifle  lower,  owing  to 
heavy  foreign  receipts,  and  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast  prices  for  California  lemons 
are  kept  down  in  sympathy.  In  the  Mid- 
dle States,  however,  prices  are  better. 

Lemon  shipments  from  California  are 
still  light,  being  only  about  nine  or  ten 
cars  daily.  Oranges  are  going  East  at 
the  race  of  over  60  cars  daily.  Shipments 
to  date  are  only  about  half  what  they 
were  last  year  at  this  time,  of  both  or- 
anges and  lemons. 

In  the  San  Francisco  market  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  orange  situ- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ship- 
ping points  in  the  South  report  very  light 
stocks  left  on  hand.  Grapefruit  has  been 
marked  up  a  dollar  for  the  best  grade. 
Lemons  and  limes  are  somewhat  demoral- 
ized owing  to  recent  heavy  arrivals  of 
limes  from  Mexico.  Both  lemons  and 
limes  are  quoted  lower,  with  no  very 
marked  demand  for  lemons  even  at  the 


lower  figures. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.50®  4.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50(g)  6.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50 

Choice   5.00(5)  6.00 

Lemonettes    4.00@  4.50 

Limes    5.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  crop  outlook  is  still  uncertain. 
It  is  known  that  there  will  be  some  short- 
age in  softshell  almonds,  but  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  this  short- 
age is  still  lacking. 
Mmonds — 

Nonpareils   17^0 

I  X  L   I6V2C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15VjC 

Drakes   12M>c 

Languedoc   HVjC 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16VjC 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15y,c 

No.  2    10 y.2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  shows  no  change  as 
to  quotations.  The  demand  is  still  for 
the  lighter  grades,  but  as  very  little  is 
coming  in  of  any  sort,  there  is  no  weak- 
ness even  in  the  darker  sorts. 

Comb,  white   15    <g>16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6M>@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  wax  market  is  now  well  cleaned 
up,  and  there  will  be  little  doing  for 
some  time.     Nothing  is  coming  in  in 


cither  light  or  dark.  Light  wax  has  been 
marked  down  a  little,  but  as  there  is 
practically  no  movement,  this  has  no  sig- 
nificance. 

Light  29    @31  c 

Dark  26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  now  very  little  doing  in  hops. 
Only  about  5000  bales  of  the  1912  crop  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  and 
the  movement  in  this  is  almost  nothing. 
A  few  sales  of  1913  future  hops  have  been 
made,  but  as  yet  the  coming  crop  has 
attracted  little  attention. 

1912  crop   121/;  @18  c 

1913  contracts   13    (gl5  c 


Live  Stock. 


Wool  men  are  still  holding  off  awaiting 
developments.  Locally  there  is  nothing 
doing.  A  few  of  the  best  clips  have  been 
sold  in  the  country,  but  buying  is  not 
general.  Reports  from  the  East  show  a 
quiet  market. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    9    @12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  16    @18  c 
HIDES. 

Hides  are  just  about  steady  through- 
out the  list.  Sheepskins  continue  a  lit- 
tle weak.    Arrivals  are  not  large,  but  suf- 


ficient for  the  demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12    <g>13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12    (g>13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13V>c 

Kip   14  @15V,c 

Veal    17  @18V>c 

Calf    17  @18M>c 

Drv — 

Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    (g>25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25(g)  50c 

Dry    75c @  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    $  0.35@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  60(g)  90c 
HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  been  a  little  mixed 


as  to  the  prices  realized,  these  being  de- 
termined, apparently,  more  by  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  the  buyers  than  by  the  real 
value  of  the  offerings.  Nevertheless,  some 
little  interest  has  been  taken.  During 
the  next  few  days  some  young  mountain 
horses  and  a  considerable  shipment  of 
heavy  drafters  from  Idaho  will  be  offered 
in  the  local  market,  and  these  are  expect- 
ed to  attract  considerable  attention. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 


over   $300(g)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  250^285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200-5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350...  lS0ra)225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  125ff/)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $2000250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs.  >  125(5)175 

900  lbs.    75(5)125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


"Co-operation  in  Agriculure,"  by  Henry 
W.  Wolff,  published  by  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  Orchard  House,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, is  a  new  book  of  interest  to  those 
interested  in  studying  the  fundamentals 
of  co-operation  in  agriculture.  The  table 
of  contents  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
work:  General  principles,  co-operative 
supply  of  goods,  disposal  of  produce,  of 
milk,  eggs  and  poultry,  grain,  live  stock; 
co  operative  insurance  and  credit,  also  co- 
operation in  work,  use  of  machinery,  ten- 
ure of  land,  education,  etc.  The  price  of 
(he  book  in  London  is  six  shillings,  which 
means,  we  suppose,  that  it  will  cost  about 
$2  here,  including  duty  and  postage. 


and  carefulness  with  which  the  pipe 
be  finished. 


LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESSES 


The  Old  Reliable  Steel  Pitman 
Hay  Presses. 

Write  for  reduced  prices. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  3 

1661  Mission  Street  San  Francisco  Cal. 


Steers,  cows,  and  heifers,  in  both  No.  1 
and  No.  2  grades,  have  been  marked  up 
this  week.  Other  live  stock  show  no 
change.  The  releasing  by  the  health  au- 
thorities of  the  Australian  shipment  of 
dressed  meat  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  local  market,  as  all  sorts  are 
quoted  the  same.  Range  conditions  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  are  reported  im- 
proved by  the  recent  rains. 

Steers-   No.  1    7V-@  7%c 

No.  2    7    @  714c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6V>@  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  614c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7V>@  8  c 

Medium    7    @  7 Vic 

Heavy    5%@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8^4  8V>c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   SV>@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    6    @  6%c 

Ewes    5    (5)  5V4c 

Lambs:  Suckling    7    @  71/->c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11V>@12  c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    (a)  11  c 

Small    12    (5)13  r 

Yearlings    12  @12V>c 

Mutton:  Wethers    lli/2@12  c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Suckling  Lambs   15    @16  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y2@13  c 

WOOL. 


The  new  parcels  post  law  is  destined  to 
make  many  changes  in  marketing  both 
products  of  the  farm  and  from  the  fac- 
tories. It  will  be  well  for  every  reader 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess  to  familiarize 
himself  with  this  new  distributing  force, 
that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  it  at 
times,  both  in  buying  and  selling.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  parcels  post  svstem, 
we  print  in  the  Home  Circle  department 
this  week  three  advertisements  of  good 
mercantile  houses  who  wish  to  build  up 
mail  order  trade.  Two  of  these  an- 
nouncements relate  to  tea  and  the  other 
to  chocolate,  and  the  firms  back  of  them 
are  strong  and  reliable.  Take  advantage 
of  these  offers  and  get  your  full  money's 
worth  when  you  purchase. 


The  demand  for  surface  irrigation  pipe 
in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the 
State  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
another  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
line.  The  Robinson  Hardware  Co.  of  Gil- 
roy,  California,  has  built  and  equipped  a 
modern  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
(his  pipe,  and  is  now  working  to  capac- 
ity filling  orders.  H.  E.  Robinson,  of 
this  firm,  went  East  last  fall  and  had 
especially  made  a  complete  set  of  the 
heaviest  modern  machines,  and  stocked 
up  heavily  on  galvanized  iron,  and  prom- 
ises to  turn  out  a  superior  quality  of 
pipe,  laying  stress  upon  the  smoothness 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


1SCHMEI1SER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


iSCHMEBER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

DAVIS  —  CALIFORNIA  —  BOX  003 


rThe  Best 
Way  to  Handle 
/l    Loose  or  Baled  Hay 

/  This  derrick  is  used  by  a 
I   modern  farmers   and  will 
I   handle  loose  or  baled  hay  in 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It 
is  always  ready,  is  portable  and 
can  be  moved  about  as  easily  as 
a  farm  wagon.    Has  great  lifting 
capacity,  and  is  invaluable  for 
hoisting  machinery,  timbers  or 
heavy  loads   of   any  kind. 

Write  Us  Now 

and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  derrick — what 
it  can  do  and  how  it 
^      can  save  you 
money. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE  POST 
HOLE  AUGER 


is  sold  on  our  posi- 
tive guarantee  that  It 
will  dig  faster  in  all 
kinds  of  ground  than 
any  other  post  hole 
tool,  anger  or  digger, 
and  twice  as  fast  in 
very  heavy  clay,  gum- 
bo, adobe  or  hardpan. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  the  Fenn, 
WRITE  as  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and 
prices. 

A  real  labor  saver. 

BAM-MENDELS0N 
COMPANY,  UePt."P" 

Monadnock  Bldg.       Hlgglns  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Factory  Representatives 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  Hie  Axle 

The  Simplest  Spreader  Made 


'asy  to  Load 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


TTp  to  thia  time  every  spreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
came  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
different.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
Gtresses  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
Toady  for  business.  It  cannot  get  out  ol 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 
All  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
axle.  There 
are  no  inde- 
pendent studa 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
sets  of  gears 
All  strains  and 


Beater  on  Axle 


to  get  out  of  order. 
Btresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft— Few  Parte 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  sets 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
in  the  front  wheels 
Koller  Bearing     and  two  on  the  main 
axle  and  beater.    They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  are  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


Out  of  Gear 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  with. 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  spread- 
e  r  a  t  all 
times.Each  I 
forkful  is  ' 
placed  ex- 
actly where 
it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

No  Adjustment* 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
made.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments) 
before  the  machine 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a 
stop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  clutch 
used. 

Positive  Non-Racing  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  spread  evenly. 
This  is  not  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shoe  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame,  Like  the 
Modern  Railway  Bridge 

Both  the  side  silla 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channelsteel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  inside 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  larg< 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  thesel 
cross  sills  can  be  kept' 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 

Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Are  You  A  Real  Up-To-The-Minute 
Business  Farmer? 

or  are  you  sticking  to  the  traditions  of  your  fore- 
fathers and  using  muscle  instead  of  brain?  Brain 
in  farming  means  using  the  most  modern  and  eco- 
nomical implements  obtainable.  And  speaking  of 
economy,  don't  confuse  an  investment  with  an  ex- 
penditure. What  kind  of  power  do  you  use?  Let 
us  tell  you  about  the 

Ajax  Gas  Tractor 

You  feed  it  only  when  it's  working.  And  when  it 
does  eat  its  appetite  is  small.  Write  us  today  and 
we'll  tell  you  why  and  how  the  Ajax  is  the  most 
economical  power  obtainable.  It  is  fully  guaranteed. 


Write  Us  NOW 

PIERSON,  HEAD  6  COMPANY 


37  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jackson  Direct  Connected 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

EMBODY  ALL  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 


Patented. 

Jackson  "1012"  Direct  Connected  rump. 


Tlil.t  In  <Ih-  result  of  years  of  special- 
ization, designing  and  testing  along 
selentiflc  lines. 

The  "1912"  Jackson  Balancing  Device 
Is  a  valuable  feature  which  operates 
automatically  and  permits  the  pump  to 
be  run  with  practically  no  attention. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47,  which  describes  all  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.        Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1  .  2  ,  4,  6.  8  and  1 2  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

Tlir  U/ATCDI  flfl  RDY  's  P°*  -tively  the  best  engine  for  run- 
I  ML  TV M  I  Lil LUU'DU  I  ning  machinery  such  as  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  grindstones,  cream  separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc.,  etc   Further  information  free 
on  req  1st. 


C  D  C  C    PATAIfin   ^  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  de- 

IIILL  UHlMLUu  scription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — 
shows  you— in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today— NOW.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


With  Ring  Oiler  Bearings,  Elbow,  Two  Bearings, 
Large  Throat. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  easier  than  running  a  "NATIONAL." 

Illustration  shows  a  new  centrifugal  pump  which  we  have  had  built 
to  our  own  specifications.  This  pump  has  many  features  not  found  in 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  construction — thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

W00DIN&  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OUT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wiekson  outlined  the  origin  and  pur- 
poses of  the  undertaking  to  participate  in  which  he  is  now  on  his  way 
abroad. — Associate.  ] 

We  have  successfully  eluded  the  sheriffs  Of  the  valley  counties  and 
gauntletted  the  game  wardens  and  fire  wardens  of  the  mountains.  AVe 
are  out  upon  the  plains  with  our  gripsack  uninspected  and  unsuspected 


Professor  E.  J.  Wiekson. 


— except  by  the  Pullman  porter  who  kicks  it  up  and  down  the  car- 
aisle  as  though  in  doubt  of  its  content  of  a  decent  tip.  Nobody  knows 
us  and  nobody  cares  for  that  sort  of  knowledge.  The  very  air  of 
the  desert  is  redolent  of  freedom  and  irresponsibility.  The  conditions 
arc  ripe  for  indulgence  in  a  lot  of  very  personal  personalities,  as  we 
promised  ourselves  last  week.  We  expect,  in  this  series  of  lqtters,  to 
comfort  ourselves  for  absence  from  California  by  writing  quite  often 
about  people,  what  they  stand  for  and  what  they  are  doing,  because, 
after  all,  people  are  the  reaJ  thing  and  people's  lives  are  what  most 
of  us  enjoy  and  delight  to  think  about  and  long  to  brighten  if  possible. 
The  underlying  yearning  in  this  great  quest,  in  which  Colonel  Wein- 
stoek  and  this  writer  are  to  participate  as  delegates  from  California, 
is  to  disclose  some  principle  or  method  which  will  enable  people  to 
live  better  for  each  other  and  for  themselves — for  we  doubt  if  there 
is  much  difference  between  altruism  and  egoism  in  their  best  forms. 
That,  however,  may  be  philosophy:  it  is  not  personality,  to  which  we 
have  consigned  ourselves. 


r. 


An  Agricultural  Aspect  of  Colonel  Weinstock. — It  has  occurred  to 
us  that  some  readers  who  know  of  Colonel  Weinstock  in  his  commer- 
cial conquests  and  in  his  career  as  a  publicist,  may  not  know  his  rela- 
tions to  the  agriculture  of  California.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  he 
has  broadly  joined  his  relative  and  business  associate,  David  Lubin, 
in  all  of  the  latter 's  notable  public  services  for  agriculture,  and  none 
has  keener  enjoyment  of  his  successes.  It  is  true,  however,  that  each 
of  the  two  well-known  Californians  has  had  his  own  line  of  approach 
to  the  public  welfare.  While  Mr.  Lubin  was  abroad  building  up  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Colonel  Weinstock  was  occupied 


Colonel  Harris  Weinstock. 


enthusiastically  and  energetically  in  promoting  the  sinless  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  he  was  president  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  Commonwealth  Club,  which  is  the  greatest  California 
organization  dealing  with  public  affairs,  was,  of  course,  the  personal 
offspring  of  Edward  F.  Adams,  who  went  also  into  publicism  along  the 
avenue  of  economics  and  agriculture,  but  after  Mr.  Adams  had  the  babe 
born  he  chose  Colonel  Weinstock  for  godfather  at  the  christening,  and 
so  it  came  along  to  greatness.  But  these  are  matters  of  very  common 
publicity:  what  interests  us  more  is  not  so  well  known,  and  that  is, 
that  Weinstock  and  Lubin,  who  built  a  commercial  enterprise  so  great 
in  the  provinces  that  it  had  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  metropolis 
(thus  quite  reversing  the  ordinary  course  of  development),  have  had 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  participation  in  agriculture,  own- 
ing lands,  going  through  a  producer's  experiences,  and  thus  practically 
realizing  conditions  which  they  tirelessly  sought  to  improve.  It  was 
in  this  way  suggested  to  Colonel  Weinstock  that  he  might  do  some- 
[Continued  on  Next  Page.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Ilureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Apr.  22,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Maxi- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.02 

11.56 

62 

44 

Ited  Bluff 

.50 

17  40 

22.81 

78 

46 

Sacramento  

T 

7.38 

18  57 

78 

46 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

11.81 

20.98 

70 

50 

San  Jose  

.15 

5.56 

15.80 

76 

42 

.04 

5.88 

8.63 

82 

46 

Independence... 

.00 

4.10 

8  50 

78 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.44 

7.66 

18  91 

74 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.33 

12.79 

14.92 

70 

46 

San  Diego  

.02 

5  80 

9.40 

64 

48 

The  Week. 


It  is  no  news  this  week  to  know  that  the  editor, 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  is  off  on  the  Farm  Credits 
Investigation  in  Europe,  for  which  he  and  Colonel 
Weinstoek  were  delegated  by  Governor  Johnson, 
in  accordance  with  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  material  in  this  week's  issue  of  the 
Bubal  Pkkss  was  largely  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  editor.  For  the  time  that  he  is  gone 
the  readers  will  be  left  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
mercies  of  the  rest  of  the  staff.  The  change — as 
there  will  be  so  much  work  connected  with  the 
trip  that  it  will  be  hardly  fair  to  call  it  a  rest — is 
wrll  merited.  In  December,  1875,  Professor  Wick- 
son became  editor  of  this  journal,  and  every  week 
from  that  time  to  this  has  had  charge  of  every 
issue  without  exception,  directing  the  work  by 
mail  from  those  trips  East  and  elsewhere  upon 
which  duty  called  him.  Those  readers  who  during 
this  time,  or  parts  of  it.  have  been  looking  every 
week  for  the  comments  on  topics  as  they  de- 
veloped from  week  to  week,  and  the  answers  to 
important  questions,  can  readily  admit  that  the 
change  is  deserved  and  forgive  the  staff  in  any 
falling  from  the  standard  of  excellence.  And  yet 
it  is  good  to  say  that  this  visit  to  Europe  during 
the  time  it  lasts,  as  well  as  afterward,  may  prove 
of  more  value  and  interest  to  the  readers  than  if 
the  editor  stayed  at  home.  This  visit  will  not  be 
spent,  as  most  European  visits  are,  in  the  cities, 
lookincr  at  places  of  historical  interest,  but  the 
delegates  will  be  learning  of  matters  of  agricul- 
tural importance,  economically,  and.  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, agriculturally  also,  for  those  who  have  minds 
trained  to  careful  observation  and  who  know  what 
to  sec  in  agriculture.  Every  week  there  will  be  a 
letter  from  the  editor,  and  it  may  be  bel:eved  that 
the  California  knowledge  and  European  observa- 
tion will  more  than  make  up  for  any  temporary 
change  in  the  managing  editorship.  So,  if  anyone 
thinks  that  the  Prkss  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  keep  up  the  standard,  forgive 
and  hope  for  better  things— Associate  Editor. 


Out  in  ttie  World. 

(C  ntinued  From  Preceding  Page.) 

thing  to  help  solve  the  great  problem  of  the 
profitable  disposition  of  California  fruits  through 
much  wider  distribution  and  wider  sale.  It  was 
about  that  time  that  Chicago  merchants  held  that 
that  city  could  serve  the  whole  country  as  a  ter- 
minus for  carload  shipments  and  thenceforth 
other  cities  could  get  what  fruit  they  needed  in 
broken  lots  by  express.  It  seems  now  a  queer 
conception  that  the  great  Atlantic  cities  could 
get  al!  the  California  fruits  they  could  use  by 
express  from  Chicago,  for  the  present  fact  is  thai 
many  thousand  cars  go  direct  from  California  to 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  was  this 
altogether  inadequate  notion  of  the  needs  of  tin- 
California  fruit  trade  that  Colonel  Weinstoek  ad- 
dressed himself—  assuming  the  growers'  point  of 
view  that  nothing  'ess  than  the  widest  avenue 
would  carry  California's  capacity  for  production. 
Colonel  Weinstoek  undertook  personal  investiga- 
tion in  Eastern  cities  at  his  own  expense,  and  his 
conclusions  set  the  pace  for  the  progress  of  the 
fruit  industries  as  it  has  been  realized  during  the 
last  two  decades.  He  declared  that  the  trade 
should  be  wide  open  :  he  advocated  the  auction 
method  of  sale  which  California  shippers  agreed 
to  with  much  apprehension,  but  which  was  really 
the  deliverance  of  the  business  from  its  old  handi- 
cap of  the  dealers'  interest  to  get  the  most  money 
from  the  least  amount  of  fruit.  Colonel  Wein- 
stoek saw  that  the  key  to  the  open  door  for  fruit, 
the  welcome  to  all  to  handle  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  at  a  profit,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
auction  method  of  sale,  and  it  was  upon  the  basis 
of  hjs  advocacy  that  California  shippers  adopted 
a  policy  which  gave  them  freedom  from  previous 
thralldom  and  opened  the  trade  to  greatness. 
This  is  only  one  of  several  similar  services  ren- 
dered by  Colonel  Weinstoek  in  clearing  obstacles 
from  the  pathway  of  California  industry,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  expect  that  his  work  in  connect'on 
with  the  inquiry  with  which  he  is  now  entrusted 
will  be  original,  incisive,  and  influential. 

The  Party  of  the  Other  Part. 

Of  Colonel  Weinstoek 's  associate  in  this  travel 
of  inquiry,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  say  any- 
thing that  would  he  entirely  fair.  Although  we 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  we  have  never 
been  wholly  satisfied  with  his  motives  and 
methods.  It  is  possible  that  readers  of  the  RtJBAL 
Press  know  him  better  than  we,  for  everything 
that  he  has  dreamed  or  done  during  the  last  '■'>>> 
years  has  been  manifested  through  the  columns 
of  this  journal.  As  to  his  fitness  for  this  special 
inquiry,  readers  must  judge  for  themselves.  We 
submit  the  case,  your  honors,  without  argument, 
except  to  ask  attention  to  an  item  of  newly  dis- 
covered evidence,  which  is  that  the  two  best 
known  general  organizations  of  farmers  in  the 
State,  the  Grange  and  Farmers'  Union  joined  in 
a  request  to  the  Governor  for  his  appointment  of 
their  own  initiative;  that  he  did  not  ask  for  their 
approval  although  he  deeply  values  it:  that  the 
appointment  came  to  him  wholly  unsought,  and 
is  from  that  fact  all  the  more  h;ghly  appreciated. 
Hut.  having  gripped  the  credentials,  he  proposes 
In  hold  on  to  them,  unless,  perchance,  the  porter 
aforesaid  should  kick  the  outfit  off  the  car.  If 
anyone  should  desire  to  rob  him  of  this  distinc- 
tion, he  must  needs  take  an  airship  and  beat  him 
to  the  dock  in  New  York  from  which  the  Cunard 
steamer  will  carry  the  Commiss:on  at  noon  on 
April  26. 

Whither  We  Go. 

The  steamer  will  sail  direct  for  the  Mediter- 


ranean, catching  Canaries  and  Gibraltar  on  the 
way.  and  land  at  Naples:  whence  the  Commission 
will  go  at  once  and  be  welcomed  to  the  old  world 
by  the  King  of  Italy.  For  several  days  there  will 
be  concourses  at  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  during  which  the  organization  and 
operation  of  that  institution  will  be  carefully 
studied  and  the  philosophy  of  its  existence  ex- 
pounded. There  will  also  be  full  exposition  of 
economic  questions  relating  to  agriculture  by 
leading  European  spccial;sts  preparatory  to  the 
demonstrations  which  the  Commission  will  secure 
by  visiting  the  countries  in  which  solutions  of 
these  questions  are  being  worked  out  in  practice. 
These  questions  have  to  do  with  production  as 
promoted  and  financed  by  co-operation,  and  the 
Commission  will  fail  of  its  mission  if  it  allows 
any  guilty  co-operator  of  Europe  to  escape  its 
scrutiny  and  judgment.  The  details  of  the  work 
will  be  outlined  in  later  letters  as  they  shall  be 
decided  upon  at  the  assembly  in  Rome.  Roughly, 
they  may  be  sketched  with  reference  to  geog- 
raphy and  the  flight  of  time  as  follows: 
*  Italy-  .May  11  to  If). 

Hungary— May  10  to  25  (sub-committees  visit 
Russia  and  the  Balkan  States). 

Austria— May  25  to  :50. 

Germany — May  31  to  July  1  (sub-committees 
visit  Denmark,  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Belgium  and 

Holland). 

France — July  2  to  10. 

England  and  Ireland — July  11  to  18. 

The  Commission  will  be  unloaded  in  Xew  York 
with  its  weight  of  newly  acquired  wisdom  on 
July  27  and  conveyed  to  railway  terminals  on 
selected  motor  trucks  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  whence  its  constituent  parts  were 
derived. 

Reflections. 

Balked  of  our  mead  of  personalities,  because 
one-half  of  this  State  Delegation  of  Two  happens 
to  be  unfit  for  either  praise  or  blame,  we  must  claim 
indulgence  in  reflections.  We  presume  a  man  gets 
more  by  absorption  than  by  reflection,  but  which 
way  does  he  really  do  more?  The  scriptural  dec- 
laration of  defilement  by  exit  rather  than  by  en- 
trance is  certainly  a  metaphor  indicating  a  com- 
mendable course  of  conduct,  but  as  a  metaphor 
;t.  seems  to  teach  also  that  entering  good  may  de- 
part as  bad.  therefore  one  should  always  absorb 
and  never  reflect — but  this  we  fear  might  be  sus- 
pected  of  philosophy,  and  we  climb  out  of  it. 

The  reflection  which  we  wish  to  indulge  in  con- 
cerns the  Pacific  RuBAL  Pkkss,  and  perhaps  we 
can  strike  a  vein  of  personality  along  that  line. 
Tlrs  writer  is  going  out  of  reach  of  the  symbols 
of  his  craft  for  the  first  time  in  38  years.  Never 
before  have  the  shears  and  paste  perched  beyond 
the  length  of  his  eager  arms.  Although  he  has 
scuttled  around  this  continent  a  good  deal,  he  has 
never  failed  to  furnish  his  allotment  of  "copy" 
or  to  pass  editorially  upon  the  furnishment  of 
others.  He  has  never  been  too  ill  nor  too  far 
away  to  know  just  what  the  reader  would  get  in 
each  issue.  Now  there  comes  a  period  during 
which  he  cannot  know,  and  the  reflections  at  de- 
parting have  a  shade  of  sadness.  First  comes  the 
feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  fond  mother  must 
endure  when  she  is  called  to  leave  her  darling  to 
be  fed  by  the  squaws  of  the  desert,  but  a  little  re- 
flection, based  upon  actual  experience,  gives  as- 
surance that  kids  cuffed  and  fed  by  squaws 
are  the  hardiest  and  most  reliant  nuts  of  human 
kind  that  are  ever  shaken  from  the  tree  of  life. 
Therefore  reflections  of  the  refining  kind  are  mis- 
taken. It  gives  us  pleasure  to  remember  that 
this  journal  was  never  before  in  such  good  health 
and  heart  to  leave  as  now.    This  writer  has  sat 
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tight  while  quite  a  procession  of  publishers  has 
passed  by,  and  readers  will  join  us  in  the  declara- 
tion that  the  publishing  end  has  never  been  so 
ably  and  effectively  carried  as  it  has  been  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Honeywell.  In  the  de- 
light  of  working  with  him  and  in  the  depth  of 
devotion  to  the  work  in  hand,  his  name  is  a  record 
of  facts.  He  will  see  to  it  that  old  standards  are 
maintained  or  improved  upon.  In  the  line  of 
wi  iters,  the  Rural  never  before  had  such  a  group 
of  good  ones  as  are  now  at  work.  By  the  inter- 
action of  the  forces  now  available,  notable  im- 
provements are  to  be  expected,  and  getting  out 
of  the  rut  may  give  us  back  the  journal  in  much 
better  shape  than  we  leave  it. 

California  Vegetables. 

Just  before  departing,  we  handed  to  the  pub- 
lisher the  completed  manuscript  of  the  third  edi- 
tion of  "California  Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field,"  upon  which  we  have  been  at  work  as 
leisure  lias  allowed  .luring  the  last  half  year.  The 
book  will  lie  printed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
the  demand  for  it,  which  we  hoped  sooner  to  meet, 
will  he  answered  in  a  way  befitting  the  apprecia- 
tion which  it  has  received. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Help  for  a  Gophered  Orange  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  that  a  number  of  trees 
in  my  orange  grove  have  been  gophered.  By  dig- 
ging about  the  trunk  and  roots  I  find  the  injury 
to  involve  anywhere  from  one-third  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface.  Some  of  them  are  prac- 
tically  girdled  all  the  way  round.  I  have  owned 
the  grove  sixteen  months.  Some  of  these  trees 
had  been  cut  back  to  the  forks  before  I  bought 
the  grove.  The  injury  to  all  these  trees  occurred 
before  my  time.  They  have  been  "sick  trees"  for 
some  time,  judging  from  their  appearance.  Most 
of  them  have  small  yellow  leaves  and  small  un- 
developed fruit.  A  few  have  one  side  markedly 
affected,  the  other  side  looking  somewhat  better. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  treatment 
which  can  repair  the  injury  to  these  trees,  am! 
what  the  prospect  is  of  their  ever  becoming 
healthy,  profitable  trees. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  such 
wounds  in  case  we  found  them  in  the  future, 
freshly  made  and  of  small  area.  Should  it  be  de- 
cided best  to  take  out  these  sick  trees  and  replace 
them  with  new  ones,  Iioav  should  it  be  done?  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  hard  to  make  young  trees 
grow  when  planted  among  larger  trees. — D.  E.. 
Rialto. 

There  is  little  hope  for  an  orange  tree  which 
has  been  so  badly  injured  by  gophers  that  it  is  un- 
able to  restore  the  bark  of  the  root  or  stem  so  that 
the  sap  can  rise.  Such  a  tree  may  endure  for  a 
time  but  not  regain  vigor  until  this  important 
connection  is  made  by  the  process  of  healing. 
This  healing  is  secured  by  the  growth  of  new 
tissue  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  is  some- 
times hastened  a  good  deal  by  the  growth  of  new 
tissue  from  granulations  of  portions  of  the  inner 
bark  which  the  gopher  has  not  cleanly  removed. 
To  promote  the  extension  of  the  bark  over  the 
sides  and  from  the  granulations,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  be  maintained. 
Therefore  the  most  rational  process  is  to  cover 
the  injury  with  something  like  grafting  wax  or 
with  a  mixture  made  of  clay  and  cow  manure  tied 
over  the  place  with  a  cloth  band.  This  mixture  has 
the  moisture  retentiveness  of  the  clay  and  the  fine 
fibrous  structure  of  the  cow  manure  to  make  it 
cling  elose  together  better  and  avoid  cracking. 
Where  you  can  restore  the  bark  by  such  a  treat- 
ment the  tree  will  soon  regain  vigor,  although  it 
should  be  cut  back  to  reduce  the  amount  of  evap- 
oration.   Where  injuries  are  too  wide  or  too  clean 


to  admit  of  this  process  of  healing,  the  sap  may  be 
transported  over  the  injury  by  springing  in  short 
pieces  of  orange  wood  cut  in  such  a  way  that  they 
enter  under  the  healthy  bark  above  and  below  the 
injury  and  attach  themselves  to  the  growing  wood 
and  carry  sap.  This  is  called  bridge  grafting.  It 
requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention,  but 
trees  are  sometimes  saved  in  this  way,  and  it  is  a 
very  old  process,  because  it  has  been  long  used  in 
Phirope  and  in  the  East,  where  sometimes  trees 
are  almost  cleaned  of  their  bark  near  the  base  by 
mice  working  under  the  snow. 

As  to  whether  it  is  better  to  take  out  trees 
which  are  badly  injured  and  plant  new  ones,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  with  a  probability  that 
better  results  would  be  obtained  from  a  healthy 
young  tree  than  by  an  attempt  to  restore  the  top 
of  a  tree  which  has  been  badly  injured  by  girdling. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  establish  a  young  tree  in 
a  place  occupied  by  an  old  one,  but  this  can  be 
done  by  digging  a.  large  hole,  by  filling  the  hole 
in  with  new  soil  from  between  the  rows  or  from 
some  deposit  from  outside  of  the  orchard  and  by 
using  water  and  fertilizer  frequently  but  not  too 
freely,  in  the  effort  to  push  the  young  tree  for- 
ward by  special  feeding  and  attention.  This  is 
also  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  because 
people  do  not  care  to  give  the  work  the  proper 
attention,  such  replanting  is  generally  disfavored. 
It  is  true  that  a  replant  in  an  old  orchard,  unless 
it  is  given  particular  attention,  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  very  well. 

Killing  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  specimens  of 
weeds.  Are  they  both  morning  glory?  I  see  by 
the  last  issue  of  the  Press  you  advise  cultivating 
to  exterminate.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  last  year 
cultivated  thoroughly  every  week,  and  instead  of 
killing  it  it  has  come  up  thicker  and  more  of  it. 
So  please  explain  mode  of  cultivation,  if  it  is  any- 
thing different  to  the  ordinary  way.  Is  there  no 
spray  that  is  a  known  exterminator? — J.  L.,  San 
Marcos. 

AVe  have  mislaid  our  botannical  spectacles  and 
have  no  time  to  look  for  them.  Practically,  both 
specimens  are  morning  glory,  and  it  is  a  plant 
having  variable  leaf  forms.  As  for  the  killing, 
no  application  will  do  it  without  killing  the  land 
for  any  other  plant  for  a  considerable  time.  Cut- 
tin"'  to  kill  morning  glory  is  not  like  ordinary 
cultivation,  which  merely  breaks  and  distributes 
tin1  self-rooting  shoots  and  otherwise  pleases  the 
plant.  Morning  glory  must  be  cut  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  with  a  fiat,  sharp  tooth  or 
knife-bar,  and  never  a  shoot  must  be  allowed  to 
get  green,  or  the  plant  takes  a  fresh  start.  You 
can  find  a  full  account  of  the  method  and  what 
can  be  done  with  it  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  November  25,  1911,  or  you  can  send  to  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  for  a  circular  on 
the  subject. 

Danger  in  Summer  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  wrestling  with  a  lot  of 
land  in  Glenn  and  Tehama  counties  and  wish  you 
would  advise  whether  it  is  safe  to  keep  on  plow- 
ing, as  I  can  in  July,  August  and  September. 
You  see,  we  can  plow  with  traction  engines  right 
along  through  the  summer,  where  in  old  times  we 
laid  off  mules.  But  the  cry  goes  up  that  it  "kills" 
the  land  and  that  it  will  not  grow  a  crop  the  next 
year  if  summer  plowed  in  those  months.  Can  you 
solve  the  problem  off  hand? — Farmer,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  idea  that 
summer  plowing  ruins  the  ground,  although  we 
can  readily  see  that  such  plowing  not  followed  by 
proper  harrowing  and  sub-surface  packing  might 
put  the  land  into  such  mechanical  condition  that 
one  year's  rainfall,  especially  if  somewhat  limited 
in  amount,  would  not  be  effective  in  bringing  a 


crop.  Moisture  is  the  ruling  factor  in  California 
valley  grain  growing,  because  we  see  lands  which 
are  said  to  be  worn  out  bringing  almost  as  good 
a  crop  as  ever  when  the  moisture  is  adequate  but 
not  excessive,  and  when  it  is  properly  distributed 
through  the  growing  season.  Therefore  we  con- 
clude that  your  summer  tillage  must  be  done  in 
a  way  to  retain  moisture  during  the  following 
rainy  season,  or  the  first  products  of  the  land  fol- 
lowing such  tillage  are  likely  to  be  small. 

Sulphur  Blast  vs.  Dust. 

To  the  Editor:  A  Santa  Rosa  man  has  invented 
an  appliance  to  burn  sulphur  and  blow  the  fumes 
through  the  grape  vines,  thereby  checking  the 
mildew.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  a  success? — P.  T.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Nothing  but  careful  comparative  tests  will 
answer  the  question.  Theoretically  there  is  possi- 
bility of  killing  all  germs  on  the  vines  at  the  time 
of  the  application,  with  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  as  good  protection  as  sulphur  progres- 
sively vaporized  by  sun  heat,  and  therefore  acting 
through  a  much  longer  period  against  new  germs 
constantly  arriving.  Besides  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  apply  sulphur  fumes  artificially  without 
destroying  the  foliage.  Again,  dusting  sulphur  is 
about  the  cheapest  fuugieide  to  apply  over  large 
areas.  The  fume  method  has  a  great  many  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  surmount.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  demonstrated;  not  dreamed  about. 

Protectors  and  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  recently  set  out  a  peach 
and  almond  orchard  and  am  thinking  of  putting 
on  one  of  the  commercial  protectors  which  are  on 
the  market.  However,  I  have  noticed  cases  where 
trees  covered  with  these  protectors  put  out  weak, 
watery  and  spindling  shoots  under  the  protector 
which  wilted  and  died  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
They  also  appear  to  afford  an  excellent  breeding 
place  for  insects.  I  would  appreciate  your  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  these  protectors  as  compared  to 
simply  whitewashing  the  trees. — E.  D..  Marysville. 

Lighl  colored  tree  protectors  are  all  right  if 
they  are  used  right — not  adjusted  so  closely  as 
to  exclude  light  from  shoots  which  you  desire  to 
make  branches,  and  carried  down  far  enough  to 
protect  the  bark  just  below  the  hot  dry  surface 
soil.  We  prefer,  however,  a  good  whitewash  used 
frequently  enough  to  maintain  a  good  white  cov- 
ering. 

Tomatoes,  Strawberries  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  Press  what  results  one  can  expect 
with  strawberries  and  tomatoes  on  good  black 
sandy  loam  which  contains  in  places  a  moderate 
amount  of  white  alkali.  I  can  run  plenty  of  water 
through  all  rows.— M.  G.,  Watsonville. 

No  one  knows  what  "a  moderate  amount  of 
alkali"  is.  It  generally  means  in  fact  a  lot  of  it. 
What  the  plants  you  mention  think  of  it  can  only 
be  told  by  trying.  As  for  plenty  of  water  to  use: 
it  would  mean  more  or  less  alkali  after  irrigation 
according  to  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  Gen- 
erally alkali  increases  by  irrigation  unless  accom- 
panied by  under-drainage.  Your  proposition  is  a 
good  one  to  be  very  careful  about. 

Root-knot  on  Berries. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  mailing  you,  under  sep- 
arate cover,  a  sample  of  what  I  think  is  root-knot. 
1  planted  last  year  about  25  loganberries,  and  in 
digging  around  them  last  week  I  found  all  vines 
to  have  root-knot  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  large  as  two  fists.  The  vines  do  not 
start  out  as  vigorous  as  they  should.  Can  you 
tell  the  cause  and  the  remedy  for  same. — J.  D.  B., 
Hemet. 

There  is  no  remedy  applicable  in  your  case. 
Vines  which  have  gone  so  far  should  be  dug  out 
and  burned.  Roots  at  planting  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  affected  plants  rejected. 
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Reasons  for  the  Gravenstein. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
Over  all  California  we  know  of  the  Gravenstein 
apples  from  Sebastopol,  and  in  all  the  large  mar- 
kets of  the  country  they  are  also  known,  even 
if  California  is  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  and 
the  Gold  Ridge  on  which  the  apples  are  produced 
in  a  county  bordered  by  the  Pacific.  It  seems 
queer  that  from  just  this  single  section  would 
come  apples  of  a  certain  type  to  supply  the  whole 
country,  and  the  reasons  why  it  does  so  are  more 
interesting  than  fiction ;  in  their  broader  light 
they  illustrate  the  importance  of  little  things  in 
influencing  horticulture,  in  making  one  variety 
a  success  here  and  a  failure  there  in  locations 
that  are  really  very  similar.  Moral:  If  you  go 
to  a  new  place  and  the  farmers  tell  you  that 
some  crop  cannot  be  grown  there  successfully, 
you  had  better  believe  it,  provided  they  have 
tried  it.  If  their  reasons  come  on  account  of  its 
success  under  different  conditions  and  not  through 
actual,  fair  trial,  it  may  be  all  right  to  take  a 
chance ;  otherwise  go  slow.  But  that  is  a  little 
off  the  subject. 

Now.  in  the  first  place,  these  Sebastopol  Grav- 
ensteins  come  from  a  section  called  the  "Gold 
Ridge."  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sonoma  valley 
a  few  nrles  west  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  is  on  the 
gently  rolling  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast,  range. 
Sebastopol.  at  the  edge  of  the  valley,  is  the  cen- 
tral shipping  point,  which  gives  the  apples  their 
name.  The  Ridge  extends  six  miles  west  into  the 
rough  country,  six  miles  north  and  six  south — 
all  rough  figures  as  to  extent. 

The  forests  of  the  northern  coast  counties  cov- 
ered Ibis  with  a  thick  covering  until  the  march 
of  civilization  drove  the  timber  out  and  the  or- 
chards in.  Where  clearing  was  not  finished,  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  around  the  homestead,  along 
the  brooklet,  the  fir.  oak,  madrone,  and  other 
forest  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thick  tangle  of 
underbrush,  still  give  evidence  of  the  way  Nature 
planned  the  region,  what  vegetation  she  thought 
was  most  fitting. 

And  now,  what  relation  does  this  bear  to  the 
especial  fitness  to  the  Gravenstein,  and  we  might 
also  add  to  the  berries  that  are  nowhere  sur- 
passed in  excellence?  Well,  the  difference  in  the 
above  from  the  natural  vegetation  of  most  of 
California  will  answer  as  far  as  California  is  con- 
cerned. The  climate  of  California  will  answer 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Climate  and  Soil.  -We  mention  climate  before 
soil,  for  climate  is  just  about  the  most  important 
factor  there  is  in  determining  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  And  yet  it  might  be  half  fair  to  say  that 
the  climate  has  given  it  a  soil  about  half  like 
that  of  the  East,  with  its  heavy  rainfall,  even 
though  the  climate  in  other  respects  than  rainfall 
is  typically  Californian.  It  is  enough  like  Cali- 
fornia to  make  oranges  and  lemons  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  most  profitable  crop  for  dooryard  and 
local  use.  The  average  precipitation  on  the  Gold 
Ridge  is  about  35  inches  a  year,  coming  in  just 
the  same  time  as  the  California  rainfall  every- 
where. That  is  the  reason  why  the  native  trees 
were  so  numerous  and  brush  so  thick. 

That  rainfall  washed  out  the  clay  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  soil  and  brought  it  down  sev- 
eral feet,  just  as  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  Eastern 
States  usually  washes  the  clay  down  there  and 
makes  a  clay  subsoil.  At  the  same  time,  it  left 
the  top  soil  as  a  soft  loam  that  it  does  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see.  especially  if  he  has  been  work- 
ing in  adobe,  in  a  sand  or  in  a  soil  that  bakes 
like  a  rock  on  top  when  it  dries  after  too  little 
cultivation. 

Our  Ions  dry  summers  make  the  loam  dry  out 
far  enough  to  be  deep  and  well  drained  and  aer- 
ated. The  clay  on  the  bottom  holds  the  moisture 
all  summer  long,  and  it  needs  but  good  cultivation 
to  keep  the  loam  in  an  ideal  condition  for  moist- 
ure. The  district  thus  has  the  advantage  of  our 
long  dry  summers  and  also  of  a  self-irrigated  soil. 
Naturally  a  soil  so  rained  upon  and  occupied 
largely  by  fir  trees  has  had  much  plant  food 
washed  out  and  is  not  as  strong  and  rich  as  soil 
in  districts  of  little  rain.  It  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, but  will  need  lime  and  potash  very  much 
sooner  than  ordinary  California  soils. 

Speaking  of  rainfall,  although  most  of  the  State 


this  year  needs  much  more  rain,  this  district  has 
soil  as  moist  as  can  be  desired,  and  the  hay. 
where  some  little  has  grown,  is  as  high  and  thick 
as  it  ever  could  lie,  though  this  is  just  the  normal 
situation  and  is  equaled  in  all  of  the  northern 
coast  counties.  In  fact,  there  never  has  been  u 
crop  failure  for  lack  of  rain  in  the  district,  no* 
in  most  locations  of  somewhat  similar  location. 

This  soil,  by  the  way,  could  not  stand  the  in- 
tense  heat  of  most  of  California.  Frequently  in 
summer  a  series  of  hot  days  comes  along  and 
dries  out  the  soil  a  little,  but  it  is  so  near  the 
bay  that  the  fogs,  which  always  follow  those  hot 
spells  in  the  bay  counties,  come  on  up  and  before 
they  have  gone  the  moisture  from  the  subsoil  is 
up  and  everything  is  in  first-class  shape  and  noth- 
ing has  been  injured. 

It  is  also  off  ihe  path  of  the  strong  winds  com- 
ing from  the  ocean  to  the  hot  interior,  and  is  far 
enough  from  the  interior  to  make  torrid  weather 
rare,  all  of  which  makes  it.  good  for  apples. 

Apples  and  Berries. ~  We  all  know  that  if  you 
want  to  get:  the  best  apples  you  have  to  get  into 
a  hilly  country,  or  at  least  into  a  district  where 
nature  provided  that  trees  and  underbrush  should 
be  abundant.  That  is  why  the  Gold  Ridge  is  just 
suited  for  apples  and  berries,  and  apples  and  ber- 
ries have  long  been  grown,  and  apples  of  all  vari- 
eties. Yet  most  excellent  apples  can  be  grown  in 
many  other  sections,  in  nearly  all  of  the  United 
States,  in  fact,  except  perhaps  the  Gulf  States. 
If  it  were  merely  competing  for  quality  or  quan-* 
tity,  there  would  be  too  much  hard  eompet:tion, 
and  the  only  apple  that  stands  out  above  all  others 
for  the  district  is  the  Gravenstein.  That  comes 
because  it  is  early.  Other  districts  have  an  apple 
soil  and  climate,  but  none  other  combines  those 
two  with  the  earliest  ripening  climate  that  any- 
one knows  of;  so  Sebastopol  ships  off  the  Graven- 
stein, the  earliest  good  apple,  six  weeks  before  a 
real  good  apple  from  any  other  district  is  in  the 
market.  There  may  be  a  big  overproduction  of 
apples  develop  in  the  future,  but  with  six  weeks, 
or  even  three  weeks,  for  the  production  of  one 
little  district,  and  the  whole  United  States  for  a 
market,  and  no  one  fears  overproduction  here. 

We  all  know  of  Sebastopol  Gravensteins,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  especial  value  of  the 
Gravenstein  was  learned,  and  there  were  lots  of 
other  apples  in  by  that  time.  The  Gravensteins 
take  quite  a  little  time  to  get  in  anything  like 
full  bearing,  and  the  future  production  of  this 
apple  there  will  be  far  and  away  greater  a  dozen 
years  from  now  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Crops. — Crops  are  always  good — nearly  always, 
anyway.  Apples  outside  of  .California  have  much 
1  rouble  often  with  frost,  but.  frost  has  never  hurt 
in  the  Gold  Ridge:  therefore  there  is  no  trouble 
on  lhat  score.  There  have  been  bad  frosts  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  but  even  the  prunes  are  not  hurt 
in  Sonoma  county  and  apple  blossoms  are  still 
more  hardy.  Likewise  there  has  never  been  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture.  Occasionally  there  has  been 
a  very  wet  winter  that  cleared  off  early  and 
stayed  clear  and  made  trouble  in  plowing  and  get- 
ting the  soil  in  the  best  possible  shape:  but  that 
is  bad  distribution  of  moisture,  not  too  little  of  it. 
There  has  also  been  too  much  moisture,  when  con- 
tinuous rains  washed  the  pollen  out  of  the  blos- 
soms, and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  causes 
short  crops. 

Apples  are  also  alternate  bearers,  but  some  trees 
or  orchards  have  one  year  for  their  light  crop, 
and  the  others  other  years,  so  taking  one  year 
with  another  for  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  crops 
are  pretty  uniform. 

Berries. — The  same  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
that  make  apples  such  a  success  also  make  berries 


a  great  success,  and  these  pay  the  way  of  the  ap- 
ples while  the  latter  are  getting  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  berries  also  are  early  for  berries,  and 
have  the  edge  in  the  Eastern  markets  for  a  time, 
and  much  is  shipped  in  that  way. 

Nearly  all  the  berries  are  bush  berries. '  The 
standard  berry  is  the  Lawton,  which  is  produced 
in  much  largest  quantity.  The  Mammoth  also 
comes  in,  a  later  developed  variety,  but  popular. 
The  raspberry  is  grown  a  little  and  is  very  profit- 
able when  on  the  very  best  soil,  but  the  loganberry 
is  the  great  berry  now.  It  is  very  prolific,  much 
desired  by  the  canners,  and  holds  up  best  of  all 
for  the  Eastern  markets.  Apparently,  all  that 
could  be  produced  could  be  sold  in  the  East,  pro- 
vided they  could  be  marketed,  but  they  ripen  in 
a  hurry  toward  the  last  and  have  to  be  picked 
and  canned.  Loganl>erries  are  still  far  behind 
the  Lawtons  in  total  production,  but  the  new 
acreage  is  ahead  of  the  Lawtons  by  a  good  margin. 

Although  all  of  the  berries  are  popular,  they 
are  secondary  to  the  apples.  Except  in  rare  cases 
a  man  grows  berries  only  until  his  apple  trees 
get  into  bearing,  planting  trees  and  vines  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  it  is  that  the  vines  are  being 
pulled  out  all  the  time  as  the  trees  get  large,  and 
the  berry  acreage  is  only  holding  its  own.  But 
it  is  a  good  "own."  for  berries  will  pretty  nearly 
pay  their  way  the  second  year,  will  be  nearly  in 
full  bearing  the  second  year,  and  only  begin  to 
go  back  about  the  time  that  the  trees  are  over- 
coming them,  anyway.  Meanwhile,  they  will  give 
perhaps  two  tons  per  acre,  grossing  about  !r">0 
to  $60  per  ton,  with  $20  per  ton  for  picking,  and 
when  the  trees  take  their  places  the  trees  will 
bear  as  profitable  a  crop  as  the  berries  or  better: 
much  better  when  they  reach  full  bearing. 

Social  Improvement. — And  just  for  a  finishing 
touch,  let  us  say  that  it  is  a  '"white  man's  coun- 
try:" that  the  economic,  racial,  and  social  evils 
that  have  entered  some  districts  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  growers  to  get  labor  and  run  their 
own  places  are  practically  absent,  are  declining 
for  the  little  they  do  exist.  The  labor  question, 
il  is  true,  is  a  problem.  Yet  it  is  a  country  of 
small  orchards  where  the  owners  do  all  of  their 
own  work  except  in  the  rush  seasons,  and  it  is  a 
district  of  owners,  not  of  tenants.  Thus  there  is 
paint  on  the  houses,  the  fences  are  tight  and 
straight,  the  places  are  artistic  and  well  kept  up, 
there  are  good  neighbors  and  plenty  of  social  in- 
tercourse. 

Likewise  the  growers  run  their  oavii  orchards. 
A  few  vears  ago  it  was  not  unusual  for  growers 
to  sell  their  crops  in  the  spring,  which  meant  less 
interest  in  its  care,  in  farming  generally:  but  we 
all  know  what  that  has  meant  in  some  places. 
Mow  the  apples  are  so  largely  marketed  through 
the  Apple  Growers'  Union,  the  growers'  organ- 
ization, that  every  grower  manages  his  own  crop 
and  sees  that  the  fruit  is  as  clean  and  fine  as 
possible  when  it  gets  to  the  paeking-house.  The 
result  is  the  pack  of  the  Sebastopol  apples  is  ever 
getting  a  better  reputation.  Ihe  growers  are  look- 
ing more  after  their  own  fruit  and  improving 
their  methods. 

Even  the  drying  business  is  a  white  man's  busi- 
ness. It  once  was  largely  in  Oriental  hands,  but 
improvement  elsewhere  has  meant  improvement 
there,  and  as  fine  a  quality  of  dried  apple  is  put 
up  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  permit,  and 
it  is  the  growers  themselves  who  are  doing  it. 
We  say  an  American  can't  compete  with  an  Ori- 
ental. Well,  some  ways  he  can't,  but  it  is  quality 
that  counts,  and  things  have  paid  so  well  by  put- 
ting up  the  quality  that  the  white  man  made  the 
most  profit,  and  the  Oriental  had  to  quit.  It  is 
a  region  of  homes,  where  the  grower  does  his 
own  work,  uses  his  own  brains,  lives  as  he  ought, 
and  gets  the  money  he  ought  by  marketing  his 
goods  as  he  ought.  May  other  sections  do  like- 
wise ! 


More  Money  for  More  Sugar. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Paul  Parker.] 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continually 
sending  out  appeals  to  the  American  farmer  to 
go  in  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  Their 
pet  phrase  is,  "Keep  your  money  at  home,"  and 
a  recent  report  of  the  Government  bears  out  their 


admonitions:  for.  annually,  does  the  United 
States  import  two  million  tons  of  sugar  at  a 
cost  of  some  $208,000,000.  But,  however  insist- 
ently the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  urged 
a  larger  beet  acreage,  just  as  insistently  have 
some  of  the  farmers  replied  that  the  returns  were 
not  adequate  when  compared  with  grain,  alfalfa. 
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corn,  and  other  crops.  Some  argued,  "If  by  dint 
of  hard  work,  a  judicious  use  of  gray  matter, 
and  painstaking  industry  we  are  able  to  improve 
the  quality  of  beets,  why  not  let  us  share  some 
of  the  profits  that  are  derived  from  the  better 
beet?"  So  the  factories,  one  after  another,  have 
changed  their  old  methods  of  paying  for  beets, 
and  now  compensate  the  farmer  according  to  the 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  them.  Last  sea- 
son the  largest  sugar  factory  in  the  world — that 
of  the  Spreckels  Company,  situated  at  Salinas, 
Monterey  county — changed  its  policy  in  regard 
to  beet  payments,  and  the  method  introduced 
was  a  success  from  start  to  finish,  unqualifiedly 
so.  By  their  new  schedule  of  prices,  the  growers 
arc  given  the  choice  of  two  contracts  for  their 
beets :  either  the  old  method,  a  flat  rate  of  $5.50 
per  ton,  or  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  basis  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  sugar  content,  that  is,  beets 
testing  less  than  15%  sugar  are  paid  $5.25  per 
ton,  but  for  every  additional  per  cent  of  sugar 
over  15%,  25  cents  is  added. 

When  these  two  methods  of  contracting  for 
beets  were  offered  the  farmers  last  j'ear,  a  few, 
timorous  or  skeptical  of  results,  chose  the  fiat 
rate  of  $5.50  in  preference  to  the  sliding  scale, 
and  as  a  result  lost  considerable  money.  The 
largest  individual  loss  was  $822,  and  they  range 
on  down  in  proportion  to  the  men  with  only  25 
or  30  acres.  Their  aggregate  loss,  however,  tot- 
aled $3590.10 — no  small  sum  to  be  cast  aside 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  To 
illustrate,  the  following  figures  show  some  of  the 
farmers  who  stuck  to  the  flat  rate  of  $5.50  and 
what  their  beets  would  have  brought  per  ton 
under  the  sliding  scale  and  their  loss  per  ton. 

Name.  Sliding  scale.  Loss. 

Sin  King  Co   $6.85  $1.35 

W.  R.  Thompson   6.35  0.85 

J.  Northup    6.65  1.15 

Sillacci  Bros   6.48  0.98 

J.  N.  Petersen    6.15  0.65 

L.  Oka   6.25  0.75 

Thos.  Silvear   5.25*   

*A  gain  of  25c,  as  beets  were  below  15  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  a  few  of  the  grow- 
ers who  accepted  the  sliding  scale,  and  their  gain 
per  ton  over  the  old  method : 

Gain  over 

Name.  Sliding  scale,    flat  rate. 

J.  W.  Storm    $6.84  $1.34 

MeGrath  &  Clark    6.79  1.29 

Chapman  Foster    6.50  1.00 

Ross  Nissen    6.35  0.85 

G.  A.  Anderson    6.77  1.27 

M.  F.  Martin    6.11  0.61 

F.  J.  Griffin    6.75  1.25 

There  is  not  space  enough  to  go  on  further  enu- 
merating the  farmers  who  were  the  gainers  by 
the  new  scale  of  prices,  but  the  average  of  the 
50  farmers  who  took  advantage  of  this  method 
was  $6.20,  or  a  gain  of  70c  per  ton  over  the  flat 
rate.  Taking  70c  as  the  average  gain  per  ton, 
and,  on  a  basis  of  15  tons  to  the  acre — the  aver- 
age in  the  Salinas  valley — it  is  seen  that  the 
growers  gained  $10.50  per  acre  over  the  old  flat 
rate  of  $5.50.  This  puts  beet  raising  where  there 
is  money  in  it ;  as  it  costs  on  an  average  of  $35 
per  acre  to  raise  beets,  and  15  tons  at  $6.20  would 
be  $93,  the  net  gain  would  be  around  $58.  These 
figures  are  typical  of  the  State,  although  there 
are  some  beet-growing  sections  in  California  where 
the  average  tonnage  is  higher  than  15  tons,  and 
also  the  sugar  percentages  are  greater  than  are 
found  at  the  Spreckels  factory. 

What  the  New  Scale  of  Prices  Developed. — In 
making  the  tests  for  the  sugar  content  of  the 
beets,  it  was  universally  true  that  those  farmers 
who  received  the  high  sugar  percentages  planted 
their  beets  early;  that  is,  by  February  or  March. 
And  it  was  true  on  all  classes  of  land;  on  that 
soil  which  did  not  produce  a  heavy  tonnage  or 
a  lare-'1  beet,  and  on  soil,  fertile  and  moist,  where 
the  tonnage  was  heavy  and  the  sugar  percentage 
lower.  For  early  planting  enables  the  beet  to 
have  a  longer  growing  season,  and  it  also  receives 
more  sunshine ;  for,  to  use  a  common  saying  of 
the  streets,  "the  sun's  the  guy  that  put  sugar 
in  sugar  beet." 

Another  advantage,  too,  of  early  planting  is 
that  the  crops  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  ground  be- 
fore the  heavy  winter  rains  commence.  A  rain 
not  only  covers  the  beet  with  mud  and  makes 
dockage  necessary  in  weighing,  but  it  also  re- 


duces the  sugar  percentage.  Likewise,  a  rain 
makes  very  heavy  pulling  on  the  horses  in  the 
fields  while  loading  the  wagons  and  cuts  up  the 
roads  badly. 

Those  farmers  who  plant  their  beets  late,  do 
so  to  avoid  extra  cultivations,  as  after  each  rain 
the  weeds  will  come  up ;  now,  however,  with  a 
premium  on  early  planting  and  better  cultivation, 
the  farmer  who  plants  late  in  the  Salinas  valley 
will  be  the  exception. 

Cultural  Benefit  to  the  Land. — Since  this  new 
scale  of  prices  has  been  adopted  by  the  Spreckels 
Company,  many  farmers  have  announced  their 
intention  of  planting  sugar  beets.  The  prices  are 
not  only  attractive,  but  the  cultural  benefits  to 
the  land  are  good.    It  makes  diversified  farming 


possible  and  profitable.  Beet  culture  will  be  espe- 
cially valuable  to  those  lands  where  continuous 
cropping  to  shallow-rooted  crops  has  depleted 
the*  amount  of  available  plant  foods  along  the 
surface.  But  the  deeper  plowing,  however,  and 
the  more  thorough  working  of  the  soil,  will  open 
up  plant  food  never  before  available.  Also,  the 
continuous  cultivation  of  the  beets  helps  reduce 
the  weeds,  such  as  grain  crops  permit  to  come  up 
and  infest  the  land.  And  the  long  deep  root  of 
the  beet  which  penetrates  the  subsoil  opens  up 
new  channels  for  the  roots  of  subsequent  crops  to 
follow.  There  have  been  instances  in  the  Salinas 
valley,  on  land  that  had  been  sown  to  grain  for 
years,  where  after  beets  had  been  planted  the 
increased  yield  of  grain  has  been  40  per  cent. 


Producing  and  Marketing  Pork. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  above  is  a  big  heading  for  just  a  short 
sketch,  but  both  production  and  marketing  are 
very  essential  factors  in  an  experiment  with  two 
lots  of  hogs  at  the  University  Farm,  told  of  by 
J.  I.  Thompson  at  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  and 
it  can  well  be  said  that  it  is  most  rare  to  have 
such  a  large  amount  of  extremely  valuable  in- 
formation put  up  in  such  a  small  compass. 

As  we  said  elsewhere,  pork  production  is  but 
up  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  possibilities  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  naturally  there  is  a  big  fault  some- 
where for  such  a  condition.  The  proposition  is 
to  find  where  the  fault  lies,  and  that  was  what 
the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
Farm  tried  to  do. 

They  picked  out  38  hogs  for  the  experiment 
last  summer,  and  divided  them  into  two  herds 
as  evenly  balanced  as  possible  for  age,  sex,  con- 
dition, etc.  One  lot  was  run  on  alfalfa  pasture 
until  November,  when  the  pasture  ran  out.  They 
were  then  run  on  a  dry  lot  and  fed  alfalfa  hay, 
which,  it  is  worth  remarking,  had  to  be  chopped 
td  make  it  fully  palatable.  In  addition,  all  the 
barley  that  they  would  clean  up  was  fed  from 
start  to  finish.  Lot  two  was  given  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  except  that  the  amount  of  barley 
was  cut  down  one-third. 

Results. — And  now  for  the  results  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  the  two  lots,  both  of  which  had 
much  more  grain  than  the  ordinary  hog,  who  gets 
only  three  weeks  or  so  of  grain  before  marketing, 
if  he  gets  that.  The  day  they  were  marketed 
the  regular  price  was  $8.35  per  hundred.  Lot 
No.  1  sold  for  $9.12y2,  and  lot  2  for  $8.80.  In 
other  words,  the  full  grain-fed  hogs  brought  77V2 
cents  more  per  hundred  than  the  market,  and 
lot  2,  45  cents  more.  In  addition,  they  made  a 
much  greater  gain  in  weight  than  straight  alfalfa 
and  grass-fed  hogs  would. 

Figured  out  with  barley  worth  $1.50,  the  first 
lost  was  more  profitable  than  the  second  by  a 
comfortable  margin,  and  the  second  lot  more 
profitable  than  grass-fed  hogs  by  a  nice  margin. 
In  other  words,  with  barley  at  $1.50,  it  pays  to 
feed  all  the  barley  that  the  hogs  wish,  provided 
they  have  the  alfalfa  pasture  they  need.  That  is, 
provided  the  method  of  marketing  will  enable 
the  shipper  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the  extra  finish. 

Finishing  Facts. — Before  we  go  to  the  market- 
ing, a  word  or  two  should  be  said  about  the  finish- 
ing of  hogs.  According  to  Prof.  Thompson,  the  or- 
dinary couple  of  weeks  feeding  of  barley  does 
practically  no  good  to  a  hog,  and  may  do  harm. 
In  the  first  place,  everything  needs  to  become  ac- 
customed to  a  new  food  before  that  food  is  of 
full  value,  and  the  change  from  no  barley  to  a 
lot  of  barley  is  too  abrupt.  In  the  second  place, 
the  time  of  the  feeding  is  so  short  that  the  shrink- 
age in  transit  nearly  destroys  whatever  finish  the 
grain  has  given,  and  the  hogs  might  about  as  well 
be  shipped  from  alfalfa  direct. 

The  real  advantage  of  feeding  grain  came  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  feed  all  along, 
and  the  hogs  were  grain  finished  all  the  way 
through.  They  also  shrank  little  in  shipping,  lot 
1  netting  $8.80  live  weight  on  cars  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm. 

The  gain  in  weight  from  pighood  up  is  illus- 
trated in  two  pigs  from  Davis  now  on  the  demon- 
stration train.  One  came  from  the  Farm  and 
weighed  325  pounds  when  sent  off.    The  other, 


bought  from  a  farm  nearby,  about  the  same  age 
and  a  good  pig  to  begin  with,  had  no  grain  and 
weighed  105  pounds  when  put  on  the  train.  Since 
starting  its  travels,  buttermilk  and  grain  has  been 
in  good  supply  and  it  has  gained  20  pounds.  That 
will  do  for  the  raising  of  the  hogs;  now  for  the 
marketing. 

How  Marketed. — If  a  person  is  going  to  feed 
barley  to  hogs  and  get  only  grass-fed  prices  to 
make  up  for  the  extra  weight,  he  had  better  quit 
and  feed  only  pasture,  or  what  is  handy;  so  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  market  so  that  grain-fed  prices 
will  be  given.  These  hogs  were  marketed  by 
special  arrangement  for  payment  on  the  dressed 
weight  instead  of  live  weight.  There  was  no 
extra  price  whatever  paid  on  account  of  coming 
from  the  University  Farm,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  packer  got  a  better  buy  than  he  did 
with  grass-fed  hogs  at  market  prices.  They  were 
sold,  by  the  way,  to  the  AVestern  Meat  Co.,  which 
will  buy  any  other  hogs  that  are  brought  up  on 
grain  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

As  said  before,  the  extra  price  came  from  mak- 
ing a  greater  weight  dressed.  The  ordinary  Cali- 
fornia hog  dresses  75%  and  leaves  25%  offal, 
which  is  useful  only  for  fertilizer  and  low-grade 
purposes  generally.  The  packer  thus  gauges  his 
prices  to  the  producer  on  what  the  dressed  meat 
costs  him,  and  can  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  a 
200-pound  hog  that  will  dress  80%  than  for  one 
which  will  dress  only  70  or  75%.  With  ordinary 
California  hogs  selling  at  $7.35  and  dressing  75%, 
the  packer  can  and  does  pay,  when  the  hogs  are 
sold  on  that  basis,  15  cents  extra  for  every  per 
cent  dressed  over  75%.  Thus  hogs  dressing  76% 
would  bring  $7.50  per  hundred  instead  of  $7.35. 
That  is  just  the  way  these  hogs  were  sold.  The 
first  lot  dressed  80.7%  and  the  second  78.7%. 

Figuring  this  out  on  the  dressed  basis,  the 
packer  paid  $12.52  per  hundred  for  the  first  lot, 
$12.65  for  the  second,  and  was  paying  at  the  rato 
of  $12.74  for  the  common  hog.  Thus  they  were 
getting  a  better  buy  at  $9.121/2  for  the  grain-raised 
hogs  than  at  $8.35  for  common  hogs.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  naturally  made  much  better  pork 
than  the  common  hog  and  were  a  much  better  buy 
all  the  way  along,  as  well  as  being  more  profitable 
to  the  producer.  And,  Mr.  Thompson  assured  the 
swine  breeders  present,  the  proof  that  this  extra 
price  was  not  made  up  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
experiment  a  success,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
same  company  that  bought  that  lot  of  hogs  stands 
ready  to  buy  grain-fed  hogs  of  any  swine  man 
anywhere  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

It  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  advantages  of 
raising  hogs  with  plenty  of  pasture  and  plenty  of 
grain.  It  is  better  for  the  producer,  it  is  better 
for  the  packer,  better  for  the  industry,  and  we 
may  very  well  believe  lots  pleasanter  living  for 
the  hog. 

A  YEAR'S  COW  TESTING  IN  STANISLAUS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  Stanislaus  Cow  Testing  Association  fi- 
nished their  first  year's  work  April  1,  and  like  all 
other  such  organizations  it  has  brought  out  some 
very  interesting  and  profitable  points. 

*At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  29  herds  en- 
tered comprising  a  total  of  900  head  of  cows, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  far  above  the  ex- 
pectations of  many,  considering  that  it  was  the 
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first  year  and  that  a  great  many  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  in  different  ways. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  association 
was  started  with  a  good  sized  membership  con- 
taining most  of  the  pure-bred  herds  in  the  district 
and  a  good  many  grade  herds.  The  charge  of 
testing  was  set  at  $1.50  per  cow  per  year  to  be 
paid  in  three  installments  at  different  times 
through  the  year. 

A  tester  was  hired  at  a  salary  of  $60  per  month, 
and  a  horse  and  buggy.  Babcock  tester  and  other 
paraphernalia  purchased. 

The  tester  visited  each  ranch  twice  a  month 
usually  15  days  apart.  Considerable  trouble  was 
experienced  in  securing  the  services  of  a  satis- 
factory tester  until  Mr.  Hackett  of  Ceres  was 
obtained,  and  after  that  time  until  the  end  no 
more  trouble  was  encountered. 

A  good  many  of  the  herds  entered  at  first  were 
sold  during  the  year,  some  of  them  being  sent 
to  other  parts  of  the  State  and  some  being  sold 
to  local  people  who  did  not  care  to  continue  the 
testing  so  that  at  different  times  throughout  the 
year  new  herds  had  to  be  secured  to  keep  up  the 
number  necessary  to  sustain  the  Association's  ex- 
penses. 

In  this  respect  several  peculiar  instances  come 
up  which  show  bow  short  sighted  some  of  our 
foreign  dairymen  are.  One  of  these  cases  was 
where  a  herd  had  been  entered  and  paid  for  in 
advance  for  several  months.  Soon  after  joining 
the  herd  and  ranch  were  sold  to  a  foreigner  and 
when  the  tester  went  around  for  his  regular  visit 
they  informed  him  that  they  were  not  ready. 
After  several  such  visits  they  finallv  told  him 
that  they  didn't  care  to  have  their  cows  tested 
even  if  it  were  done  free  of  charge. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  were  found 
which  seriously  interfered  in  being  able  to  give 
as  much  data  on  the  success  of  the  association  as 
was  desired. 

Many  individual  advantages  can  be  found  of 
where  the  association  benefited  especially  by 
those  who  went  through  the  entire  year's  work. 

Some  herds  containing  individuals  that  were 
considered  almost  worthless  proved  to  be  the  best 
butter-fat  cows  in  the  herd  and  vice  versa. 

With  the  association  every  member  can  tell 
just  what  each  cow  is  doing  for  the  month  or  the 
year,  and  the  association  was  the  direct  cause 
for  many  dairymen  to  dispose  of  their  "star  board- 
ers" and  substitute  new  cows  in  their  places. 

One  instance  of  the  benefits  derived  was  forci- 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  average  farmer  who  has  never  had  a  pure- 
bred animal  on  his  farm,  looks  upon  registered 
stock  as  if  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
them.  Something  of  an  artificial  nature;  that 
they  are  likely  to  lose  under  what  he  considers 
"practical  farm  conditions."  He  sees  them  at 
fairs  where  they  appear  in  show  condition,  and 
quietly  says  to  himself:  "These  cattle  are  all  right 
to  look  at.  but  they  would  be  of  little  value  on  mv 
farm." 

If  he  happens  to  be  a  poor  farmer,  or  at  least 
a  poor  live  stock  man  (one  who  thinks  that  a  milk 
cow  should  be  able  to  find  her  board  in  a  bare 
alfalfa  and  foxtail  field  during  the  winter  and 
still  give  a  good  supply  of  milk),  his  judgment 
that  the  best  stock  would  not  prove  profitable  to 
him  may  be  correct. 

Pure-bred  cattle  or  other  live  stock  are  what 
they  are.  largely  because  of  the  feed  and  care 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  received.  One 
might  breed  what  are  now  considered  the  best 
strains  of  any  breed  of  cattle  for  a  century  and 
pay  the  closest  attention  possible  to  mating,  and 
yet  if  no  thought  were  given  to  feeding  to  bring 
out  their  latent  qualities  no  progress  would  be 
made. 

Instead  of  progress  there  would  be  decided  de- 
terioration. Feed  is  needed  to  develop  stock. 
Feed  is  what  brought  out  our  present  highly  de- 
veloped breeds,  and  their  excellence  cannot  be- 
maintained  without  continuous  liberal  feeding, 
with  good  care.  Nor  is  mere  feed  and  care  all 
that  is  needed.  The  right  kind  of  feed  must  be 
supplied.    In  other  words,  the  character  of  the 


bly  pointed  out  in  the  experienced  of  Chas.  Odell. 

While  Mr.  Odell  has  a  pure  bred  herd  of  Jerseys 
he  also  maintains  a  herd  of  grades  on  another 
ranch,  and  while  attending  an  auction  sale  in 
January,  he  bought  a  grade  cow  for  $42.  The 
man  who  was  selling  out  had  never  tested,  but 
stated  that  he  was  selling  out  so  that  he  could 
get  some  first  class  stock.  Mr.  Odell  took  the  cow 
home,  and  in  two  weeks  she  calved.  On  the  next 
trip  of  the  tester  she  was  put  on  test  and  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March.  58  days  she 
gave  97  lb.  of  fat.  As  every  one  knows  a  cow 
giving  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day  is  a  valuable 
cow  to  anyone,  and  still  the  man  who  was  judg- 
ing solely  on  his  own  judgment  sold  her  cheap  be- 
cause she  wasn't  good  enough  for  his  purposes. 

Many  other  forcible  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
association  were  brought  out,  but  this  example 
it  would  seem  is  sufficient. 

This  being  the  first  year  no  data  is  obtainable 
for  comparison  so  we  are  giving  only  a  few  fig- 
ures which  show  the  high  standard  of  animals 
that  were  entered,  and  which  we  believe  run  far 
ahead  of  the  average  California  herd. 


Lbs. 
fat  per  cow. 

Highest  average  herd  test   372.1 

Lowest  average  herd  test   251.5 

Average  herd  test    309. 

Highest  average  cow  test   504.6 

Lbs. 
milk  per  cow. 

Highest  average  herd  test    9.865 

Lowest  average  herd  test    5.644 

Average  herd  test    7.094 

Highest  cow  herd  test   ....15,898 


At  the  regular  annual  meeting  the  following 
were  elected  directors  for  the  coming  vear : 

G.  H.  Miller,  President;  J.  S.  Rhodes.  Vice 
President :  Farmers  Union.  Secretary :  Modesto 
Bank.  Treasurer;  H.  E.  Cornwell,  D.  F.  Conant 
and  G.  O.  Hillier. 

For  the  ensuing  year  another  tester  has  been 
procured  to  do  official  testing,  and  this  will  be 
inn  ill  connection  with  the  unofficial  work.  Four- 
teen members  with  pure-bred  stock  are  paying 
for  the  official  testing  at  $7.50  per  cow  per  year 
with  a  limit  of  12  cows  to  each  breeder. 

With  the  interest  being  manifested  throughout 
the  district  in  building  up  their  herds  it  is  hoped 
that  enough  new  members  will  join  to  require  the 
services  of  more  testers  in  the  future. 


ration  must  conform  to  the  needs  of  each  animal 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  kept.  The  above 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  pedigree 
of  an  animal,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  pure- 
bred or  that  it  has  been  bred  and  fed  with  intel- 
ligence for  a  long  term  of  years,  is  of  no  value. 

The  present  excellence  of  the  animal  is  the  re- 
sult of  generations  of  liberal  feeding  and  careful 
mating.  Bear  in  mind  that  habit,  good  or  bad. 
in  lower  as  well  as  in  higher  animals,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  habit, 
nothing,  either  high  or  low.  could  be  accom- 
plished with  any  animal. 

What  does  the  force  of  habit  mean  to  animal 
breeding  and  feeding?  It  means,  among  other 
ihings.  that  an  animal  whose  ancestors  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  maturing  early  in  life — of 
converting  their  feed  into  meat  or  milk,  of  build- 
ing up  muscle  in  certain  places,  of  covering  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  body  with  flesh  and  fat.  of  de- 
veloping strong  hearts  and  vigorous  circulations — 
will  transmit  these  habits  to  its  offspring. 

Habit  might  in  one  sense  be  termed  heredity. 
When  one  buys  a  high-class  Short-horn  or  Here- 
ford, or  any  other  pure-bred  beef  animal,  the 
habit  of  producing  beef  is  usually  so  strongly  de- 
veloped that  it  will  transmit  that  habit  to  its  off- 
spring. Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  continued 
liberal  feeding  be  followed,  otherwise  the  habit  of 
leanness  will  be  acquired.  Should  any  one  doubt 
this,  let  him  buy  a  cow  of  a  breeder  of  pure-bred 
cattle  who  never  keeps  his  stock  in  good  flesh  and 
who  has  kept  his  cattle  poor  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  then  contrast  her  and  her  offspring 
with  another  from  a  herd  that  has  always  been 


maintained  in  good  condition,  and  he  will  soon  be 
convinced.  It  will  take 'several  generations  of 
feeding  before  the  offspring  from  the  poor  cow- 
can  utilize  feed  to  as  good  advantage  as  the  off- 
spring from  the  well-kept  herd. 

This  habit  of  the  pure-bred  animal  (be  it  a 
dairy,  a  beef  eow.  or  a  draft  horsed  to  utilize  its 
feed  for  the  purpose  it  is  supposed  to  use  it,  is 
the  underlying  principle  that  distinguishes  a  pure- 
bred from  a  scrub  that  has  not  been  bred  or  fed 
for  any  particular  purpose.  Think  of  pure-bred 
stock  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  them.  They  are  like 
any  other  animal  with  fixed  habits  of  growth  and 
development.  These  habits,  however,  have  been 
shaped  by  man  to  his  advantage:  they  will  remain 
permanent  if  you  will  provide  the  proper  condi- 
tions therefor — plenty  of  feed  and  good  care. 

It  might  be  possible  to  take  ordinary  scrub 
stock  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  genera- 
tions build  up  a  fine  herd,  one  that  would  ap- 
proach some  of  our  present  good  pure-bred  herds, 
provided  you  are  an  expert  breeder  and  feeder. 
After  progress  has  been  made  in  this  manner,  one 
will  soon  conclude  that  he  must  also  own  a  few 
pure-bred  females  and  thus  be  able  to  build  up  a 
pure-bred  herd  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit. 


SIZE  IN  HORSES 

There  is  lots  said  about  size  in  the  stallion  and 
the  value  of  a  pedigree  in  getting  good  colts,  and 
too  little  may  be  said  of  the  mare.  Size  is  the 
thing  horse  breeders  strive  for,  and  some  points 
to  think  about  in  going  after  size  are  given  be- 
low. 

It  is  true  that  in  breeding  all  kinds  of  stock 
there  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that  like  pro- 
duces like.  So  far  as  species  and.  to  a  certain 
extent,  character  are  concerned,  this  may  apply. 
Yet  size  and  stature  are  often  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances which  the  most  astute  judgment  can 
neither  foresee  nor  control. 

In  the  breeding  of  draft  horses  there  are  two 
important  points,  namely,  size  and  a  disposition 
to  put  on  flesh ;  this  latter  tendency  is  an  essen- 
tial to  success  as  it  is  in  cattle  and  sheep.  To 
breed  horses  of  marked  size  and  substance,  the 
first  impression  which  naturally  arises  with  the 
uninitiated  is  that  of  procuring  mares  of  great 
size  and  selecting  for  them  partners  of  still 
greater  magnitude. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  more  uncertain  in 
this  respect  than  the  produce  of  very  big  mares. 
It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  a  medium-sized, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  a  small-sized,  mare  breeds 
large  foals,  and  in  the  event  of  one  of  such  off- 
spring being  employed  as  a  brood  mare,  in  the 
hope  that  her  progeny  will  be  equal  to  or  per- 
haps exceed  the  proportion  of  the  dam.  that  she 
gives  birth  to  mean,  insignificant  foals.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  her  produce  will  in  this 
respect  follow  the  granddam.  such  being  the  pro- 
pensity of  nature  to  go  back  to  originals.  Very 
big  mares  will,  as  often  as  not,  produce  one  or 
two  foals  of  great  size,  and  many  of  insigficant 
proportions^ 

Hence  it  is  desirable  to  'ascertain  the  height 
mm!  general  propensities  of  the  family.  That  can- 
not, however,  in  all  cases  be  accomplished. 
Abundance  and  variety  of  feed  has  a  great  effect 
Upon  the  sire  and  substance.  The  heavy-legged, 
lethargic  mare  of  elephantine  proportions  is  far 
from  being  likely  to  produce  foals  which  will 
realize  big  prices.  But  a  mare  with  a  roomy 
frame,  a  great  middle  piece  on  short,  clean  legs, 
strong  shoulders,  and  marked  developments  of  the 
loins  and  quarters,  put  to  a  stallion  of  adequate 
proportions,  will  probably  produce  both  size  and 
substance.  Even  here,  however,  success  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

The  horse  for  city  requirements  and  for  other 
purposes  of  heavy  draughts,  in  which  great  power 
is  required,  and  more  activity  and  pace  than  the 
ordinary  draught  horse,  is  usually  more  readily 
obtained  by  mating  a  roadster  or  a  blood  horse 
having  good  bone,  with  good-shaped,  active 
draught  mares,  than  by  reversing  matters  and 
mating  the  heavy  horse  with  the  light  mare. 
Such  progeny  require  action,  and  might  be  able 
to  trot  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 
— Adelaide  Observer. 


Pure-Bred  Cattle  for  the  Farmer 
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Panama-Pacific  Horticulture. 


To  the  Editor:  The  representation  of 
the  horticultural  industry  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  in  1915 
will  differ  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  previous  expositions  held  in  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  increased  impor- 
tance given  the  Department  of  Horti- 
culture in  the  official  classification  of  the 
Exhibits  Department. 

All  of  the  exhibits  will  have  an  ex- 
ceptional educational  value  by  reason  of 
the  wide  range  of  product  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  assemble.  Special  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  secure  the  finest  achievements 
the  world  has  produced  in  exhibits  in 
newly  created  fruits,  trees,  flowers,  etc. 
The  favorable  climatic  conditions  which 
prevail  in  San  Francisco  will  make  pos- 
sible the  planting  of  all  classes  of  plants 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 

Great  Exhibit  Palace. — The  Palace  of 
Horticulture  will  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  of  all  the  exhibit 
palaces.  Especially  located  and  construct- 
ed accommodations  have  been  provided 
for  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  coun- 
tries, that  they  may  bring  their  rarest 
plants  and  fruits  and  exhibit  them  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  Adjoining,  and 
for  convenient  comparison,  will  be  the 
quarters  for  the  exhibits  of  indoor  shrubs 
and  plants  from  the  temperate  coun- 
tries, and  the  exhibits  of  fresh  fruits, 
which  will  be  an  important  feature  main- 
tained through  the  exposition  period. 
This  will,  in  a  way.  be  a  continuous 
illustrated  lesson,  affording  the  visitor 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  direct 
effect  of  soil,  climate,  altitude,  etc.,  upon 
the  size  and  flavor  of  the  different  vari- 
eties of  fruit. 

The  horticultural  gardens  for  nursery 
stock  will  occupy  a  large  area,  from  25 
to  50  acres  being  available,  as  necessary 


for  competitive  exhibits.  The  contracts 
for  the  exhibit  palaces  call  for  their  com- 
pletion in  July,  1914.  nearly  eight  months 
before  the  opening  day,  February  20, 
1S15. 

Trophy  for  Finest  Rose. — As  a  means 
of  commemorating  the  exhibition  through 
the  Department  of  Horticulture,  the  board 
of  directors  has  offered  as  a  trophy  to 
the  creator  of  the  finest  rose  exhibited 
at  the  Exposition  a  beautiful  $1,000  cup. 
This  will  be  given  in  addition  to  the 
regular  award.  The  rose  will  receive  its 
name  from  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exhibition,  and  will 
be  judged  from  its  size.  form,  color,  stem, 
foliage,  distinctiveness,  substance,  and 
fragrance.  The  competition  will  be  open 
to  all. 

The  bulb-growers  will  also  find  dis- 
plays of  especial  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  splendid  gift  of  a  half  million 
bulbs  made  by  the  Bulb  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Holland  to  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities to  be  used  only  for  ornamental 
purposes,  the  competitive  exhibits  will 
contain  displays  from  all  of  the  leading 
producers  of  Holland.  Already  great  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  newest  and  finest  creations 
have  been  promised.  With  the  addition- 
ally large  exhibits  from  the  American 
producers  flanking  those  from  Holland, 
the  opportunity  for  comparison  will  have 
great  value. 

Aside  from  the  actual  horticultural  ex- 
hibit, the  Exposition  grounds  will  be  as 
enchanted  gardens.  The  frostless  climate 
of  San  Francisco  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Gardening  to  accom- 
plish floricultural  wonders. 

G.  A.  Dennison. 
Dept.  of  Horticulture. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  BEE 
RANGES  IN  DEMAND. 


A  growing  industry  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  National  Forests  is  the 
production  of  honey.  Hundreds  of  bee 
owners  in  southern  Califorina  have  found 
that  the  Forest  Service  can  lease  them  a 
range  on  which  much  beter  material  for 
the  production  of  honey  can  be  secured 
than  is  possible  in  districts  unprotected 
from  fire. 

The  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  is  just  being  appreci- 
ated. In  the  last  two  years  the  price  has 
doubled.  Owners  of  apiaries  are  now  get- 
ting from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound  for  comb 
honey,  and  from  6  to  S  cents  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  On  the  National  Forests 
of  southern  Califorina.  especially,  the 
range  is  particularly  good  for  bees  be- 
cause there  is  such  an  abundance  of  wild 
buckwheat  and  sumac;  these  and  black 
and  white  sage  produce  fine  honey.  The 
orange  blossoms  give  the  highest  priced 
honey.  Bees  will  range  a  distance  of  3 
to  5  miles  from  the  hives.  They  will 
yield  on  an  average  of  100  pounds  a 
season  in  each  hive,  and  the  average 
apiary  has  from  75  to  100  hives. 

The  rental  collected  by  the  Forest 
Service  on  the  range  is  $5  per  season  for 
each  stand  which  consists  of  50  hives  or 
less.  All  over  50  hives  must  pay  10  cents 
per  hive  additional.  This  season  is  going 
to  be  exceptionally  favorable  on  account 
of  the  frequent  rains.  The  bees  require 
warm  nights  which  bring  what  is  called 
the  "'honey  dew." 

This  use  of  the  chaparral  cover  of  the 
southern  California  mountains  is  one 
more  reason  why  the  greatest  care  with 
fire  must  be  exercised.  Rangers  patrol 
the  canyons  all  summer  long,  but  in  spite 
of  their  watchfulness  hundreds  of  fires 
occur  every  year  from  unextinguished 
campfires  left  by  careless  tourists. 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Out  soil  grows  good  roots  and  a 
hardj-  tree,  while  out  foot-bill  dis- 
trict is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Assortment  is  Complete. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


i  on  noo Sour  °ran9c 

1UU,UUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenci  as  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella. 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardv 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value.     Call  at  Morganhill.  Cal. 


In  order  to  do  its  very  best  your 
soil  needs  a  dose  of  medicine  now 
and  then — a  good  fertilizer.  In  this 
age  of  scientific  farming  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  fertilize  as  it  is  to 
plow  or  harrow.  No  matter  what 
you  raise,  we  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco  Fertilizer 


There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  tests  have  proved  that  each  one 
is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Hawferco 
Fertilizers  are  prepared  by  men 
who  know  just  what  the  earth 
needs  to  make  it  produce  the  very 
most.  They  are  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  experiment  and  have 
never  been  known  to  fail.  Send  us 
a  trial  order  today  and  prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  these 
fertilizers  will  do  all  we  claim  for 
them. 


Hawaiian  Fertilizing  Company 


244  California  Street 
San  Francisco 
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What  the  Meadow  Lark  Does. 


A  wide  demand  has  arisen  for  an  ac- 
curate account  of  what  the  meadow  lark 
does  and  what  can  he  done  to  limit  losses 
on  his  account.  The  following  is  the 
summary  of  a  most  thorough  examina- 
tion conducted  by  Harold  C.  Bryant,  and 
of  which  the  results  are  just  published  as 
Bulletin  236  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station: 

Owing  to  the  constant  complaint  of 
ranchers  as  to  the  depredations  of  birds 
throughout  the  State,  the  California  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  of  California  has 
undertaken  a  thorough  scientific  investi- 
gation into  the  relation  of  certain  birds 
to  agricultural  interests.  The  Western 
meadow  lark  has  been  the  first  one  to 
receive  attention. 

The  investigation  has  included  field  in- 
vestigation, experimentation,  and  a  study 
of  the  food-habits  of  the  bird  for  the 
whole  year  by  an  examination  of  the 
stomach-contents  of  birds  collected  for 
the  purpose  each  month  of  the  year  and 
in  over  25  different  localities  in  the  State. 

Field  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
Western  meadow  lark  destroys  sprouting 
grain.  The  amount  of  damage  varies 
with  the  depth  of  planting,  the  size  of 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity: 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
•  MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  MiniMon  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  atrnina  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeda. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  tame  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkta.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

%  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 


P    I  P 


SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 


the  field,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
proximity  to  pasture  or  uncultivated 
land,  and  the  abundance  of  the  birds. 

Stomach  examination  has  shown  that 
60%  of  the  food  for  the  year  is  made  up 
of  animal  matter,  and  40r/r  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  animal  matter  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  insects,  most  of  which 
are  injurious  to  crops.  Ground  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  cut  worms,  cater- 
pillars, wire  worms,  stink  bugs  and  ants 
form  the  principal  items.  All  of  these 
insects  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers. 
The  vegetable  food  is  made  up  of  grain 
and  weed  seeds.  Grain  as  food  reaches  a 
maximum  in  November,  December  and 
January. 

The  verdict  of  ranchers  throughout  the 
State  obtained  by  a  circular  letter  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  caused 
by  the  meadow  lark.  More  than  one-half 
maintain  that  the  meadow  lark  does  not 
damage  crops  and  is  therefore  not  a 
nuisance. 

Experimentation  has  shown  that  the 
Western  meadow  lark  has  an  average  ca- 
pacity of  two  and  three-fourths  cubic 
centimeters  and  that  the  stomach  con- 
tents is  digested  within  a  period  of  four 
hours,  thus  making  the  daily  consump- 
tion at  least  three  times  the  capacity. 
Young  birds  need  very  near  their  own 
weight  of  food  daily  and  are  fed  entirely 
on  insects. 

Western  meadow  larks  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  insect  most  abundant, 
thereby  increasing  their  efficiency  at  the 
time  of  an  insect  outbreak.  They  bear 
an  important  relation  to  grasshopper  out- 
breaks, and  to  other  insect  outbreaks  as 
well. 

When  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Western  meadow  lark  are  balanced  with 
the  injuries,  there  remains  no  doubt  that 
the  bird  deserves  protection  and  encour- 
agement. Its  value  as  a  destroyer  of  in- 
jurious insects  far  exceeds  its  detriment 
as  a  destroyer  of  sprouting  grain.  The 
value  of  a  Western  meadow  lark  living 
to  one  dead  is  as  five  pounds  of  insects 
'mostly  injurious)  and  one-half  pound 
of  weed  seeds  is  to  one  and  three-fourths 
pounds  of  grain,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  made  up  of  wild  oats  and  waste 
grain. 

Present  laws  seem  adequate  to  assure 
both  the  bird  and  the  ranches  sufficient 
protection. 

A  strong  point  favoring  the  protection 
of  the  Western  meadow  lark  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  only  real  dam- 
age caused  (that  to  sprouting  grainfields) 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  planting 
grain  deeply  and  drilling  instead  of 
broadcasting,  two  measures  highly  advo- 
cated by  all  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions as  favoring  larger  crops. 

SrGC.ESTIONS     FOR     THE     PROTECTION  OF 

Crops. — Where  losses  to  crops  warrant 
protective  measures,  the  following  are 
proposed: 

1.  Plant  grain  deeply.  It  secures  a  bet- 
ter crop  regardless  of  losses  due  to 
meadow  larks.  Drilled  grain  gives  a  bet- 
ter yield  than  broadcasted  and  is  also 
better  protected  from  the  attack  of 
meadow  larks.  (See  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publ.,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  211,  p.  278.) 

2.  Fields  bordering  pasture  or  unculti- 
vated land,  if  sowed  more  heavily  along 
such  margins  will  assure  a  normal  crop. 

3.  Meadow  larks  are  easily  frightened 
from  a  field  by  shooting  or  by  a  dog.  As 
damage  is  limited  to  a  short  period  of 
time,  this  method  seems  practical  on 
small  fields. 

4.  Under  extreme  conditions  meadow 
larks  may  be  easily  reduced  in  numbers 
by  the  use  of  a  shotgun. 


WANTED 

A  live,  energetic  man  who  can  qualify  for  position  as  Field 
Manager  with  oldest,  strongest,  most  reliable  nursery  concern 
in  the  West.  Experience  less  important  than  willingness  to 
hustle. 


We  also  have  several  splendid  openings  for  agents 
in  various  localities,  on  terms  50%  more  liberal 
than  paid  by  other  firms.  Write  quick  if  you  want 
permanent,  good  paying  position. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Desk  D. 
WOODBURN,  OREGON. 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


13%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

t^^l'J*l|^^  in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
•^^7t»|\%^  bination  is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
W**r  over  tne  W0I"ld.    Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 

and  lasting  effect. 

trade  mark         Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

C  HENRY   SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Gravenatela 
Jonathan 
N.  Y.  Pippin 
Winter  Hanana 
Yellow  Belleflenr 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Aatrachan 


Red  Aatrachan 
Arkanaaa  Black 

Red  Jane 

W.  W.  Pearmaln 

Wagrncr 
Baldwin 

Staymaa  Wlaeaap 


Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltzeabera; 
Ben  Davla 
Black  Ben 
Dellclons 
Missouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  If  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  Income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHIC0  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

■  "h 

We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  Just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  long 
lock  icam  powerfully  grooved  and  soldered  full  lenetli.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  it  with 
prices. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing  > 

Placed  on  3-t-inch  standpipes  16  to  25  to  the  acre.  In  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly- 
one  inch  of  wat.'  .  -n  the  form  of  line  rain.  Cover  four  time*,  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  dog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Trice,  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Krailstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  182,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter.  2  M,  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2H  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  V.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cat. 
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What  Germans  Say  About  Our 
Fruit  Selling. 


We  have  referred  to  the  German  ap- 
proval of  our  dealers'  certificates  of  qual- 
ity in  the  fruits  shipped  by  them  from 
this  State.  More  specifications  as  to  the 
attitude  of  German  receivers  are  inter- 
esting, as  given  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sul in  his  recent  report  to  the  State  De- 
partment on  this  subject: 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of 
California  to  increase  the  high  standard 
of  American  dried  fruit.  Members  of  this 
association  secure  certificates  of  inspec- 
tion from  qualified  association  inspec- 
tors, and  these  certificates  are  accepted 
in  the  German  market  as  satisfactory. 
The  dangers  of  deterioration  of  fruit 
shipped  to  Germany  via  the  Tehuantepec 
route  are  such  that  substantially  all  Cali- 
fornia shippers  sell  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tificates of  the  Dried  Fruit  Association 
of  California  rather  than  upon  condition 
of  deliveries,  and  this  method  of  trans- 
acting business  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. Some  growers  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  German  buyers  would  appoint 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal"  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

SOS  Market  St.,  San  Franclseo. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 

$2000  pep  aero  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BEKRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Avoid  labor  problems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
in  ■leveath  St.,  Saa  Fraaclaca. 


their  own  inspectors  in  California,  as 
complaints  are  heard  occasionally.  While 
the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
is  carrying  on  its  work  in  perfect  good 
faith,  nevertheless  it  is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  packers,  so  that  a  certificate 
from  the  association,  in  a  sense,  is  mere- 
ly a  formal  guarantee  of  quality  from 
an  employee  of  the  packer  himself. 

The  results  obtained  in  shipping  Cali- 
fornia fruit  to  Europe  via  Tehuantepec 
have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
There  was  great  congestion  at  the  Te- 
huantepec terminals  all  through  1912, 
and  many  shippers  preferred  the  quicker 
route  via  rail  to  New  York  in  spite  of 
higher  rates.  In  this  connection  a  well- 
known  Hamburg  firm  writes  as  follows: 

"It  is  regrettable  that  the  American 
overland  companies  have  lost  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fruit  trade  to  the  Mexican 
lines,  owing  to  their  inability  to  meet 
the  exceedingly  low  combination  rates 
made  by  foreign  transportation  compa- 
nies." 

Another  firm  expresses  itself  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
13th  instant,  and  beg  to  reply  that  we 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  meth- 
ods of  packing  and  marking  of  American 
dried  fruits  so  far,  with  some  exceptions. 
In  former  years  boxes  of  California  dried 
fruits  proved  to  be  too  weak,  but  since 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  sent  via 
Tehuantepec  the  boxes  are  strapped  with 
iron,  corners  protected,  and  arrive  in 
good  condition. 

"What  we  complain  of  is  the  very  long 
journey  which  the  fruit  must  undergo, 
especially  since  last  season,  and  also  the 
so-called  overland  shipments  via  New 
York.  We  have  already  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Rudolph  Falck  to  this  mat- 
ter, as  it  will  prevent  many  buyers  from 
paying  a  premium  of  25%  per  100  pounds 
for  overland  routing  if  such  shipments 
will  be  on  the  way  eight  or  nine  weeks 
instead  of  four  weeks. 

"The  same  applies  to  apple  shipments 
coming  from  Rochester  via  New  York, 
and  though  through  bills  of  lading  are 
signed  for  these  shipments,  it  appears 
that  the  *  *  *  Line  had  insufficient 
steamers  in  New  York  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  some  lots  laid  in  New  York 
for  five  or  six  weeks  awaiting  transpor- 
tation, which  naturally  caused  much  loss 
to  the  importers  in  Germany." 

Still  other  Hamburg  importers  write: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst. 
we  beg  to  say  that  the  business  in  dried 
American  fruits  was  fairly  good.  Ship- 
ments from  California  arrived  in  sound 
and  solid  condition,  as  the  fruits  were 
sufficiently  ireated  and  carefully  packed. 
Only  some  shinments  of  dried  apples  from 
the  Eastern  States  which  were  packed 
damp  arrived  having  fermented  on  the 
way.  Transportation  opportunities  are, 
of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  ship- 
pers, and  in  this  regard  many  wishes  re- 
mained unsatisfied. 

"Considering  the  enormous  demand  for 
cargo  space,  it  is,  however,  comprehensi- 
ble that  the  very  important  shipments 
from  California  could  not  always  be  re- 
loaded satisfactorily  at  the  intermediate 
stations.  As,  however,  more  favorable 
transportation  facilities  may  be  counted 
on  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal, 
which  is  expected  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  trade  appreciates  the  useless- 
ness  of  making  sharp  complaints  to  the 
shipping  companies. 

"We  repeat  that,  in  general,  the  trade 
was  not  considerably  influenced  by  these 
disturbances,  as  was  the  case  in  1911,  as 
an  entire  removal  of  the  difficulties  was 
not  to  be  expected." 


An  idea  of  an  orange  twig  when 
laden  with  the  Black  Scale. 


Scales 

BLACK  AND  RED 

Are  there  any  on  your  trees  Mr. 
Orchardist,  or  do  you  know?  Both 
are  a  common  insistent,  and  des- 
tructive pest  and  have  to  be  guarded 
against  with  ceaseless  care. 

Use 

Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 


It  will  free  your  trees  from  both  or  either  of  these  scales,  will  insure  a 
healthy  orchard  and  a  big  and  clean  crop  of  fruit.  Yel-Ros  is  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  quick  and  sure  scale  destroyer.  It  is  the  cheapest 
effective  treatment.    Send  a  trial  order  today. 

Our  1913  Spraying  Calendar  Costs  25  Cents.    Send  for  It. 
Our  book  on  spraying  mill  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Red  Scale  on  an 
Orange  Leaf. 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
that,  one 

BUT 


it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out — it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  (he  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  you 

A  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 


Write  to-day  for 


ur  FREE  BOOKS  ol  lac 
nation  regarding  fertilizi 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Largest  manufacturer: 
Bone  Chare 


of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
al  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 


We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
■  complete  stock  of 


We  Krow 


PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 
Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS — 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  «15, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.         Fresno,  Cal. 
The  Reliable  Three. 
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It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  25  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  S'2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

established  1871 

Seed&PlantCo. 


326-32S-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  Fram  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  far  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  It  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  (. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AOHNT8  WANTED. 


LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESSES 


The  Old  Reliable  Steel  Pitman 
Hay  Presses. 

Write  for  reduced  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Rotary  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rtrai.  Pbess  by 
G.  W.  Joky,  of  Marysville.] 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
new  device  for  which  1  have  secured  a  pat- 
ent. The  machine  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  complete  in  itself,  and  does  its 
own  plowing  as  well  as  deposits  the  dirt 
in  the  ditch  hank,  or  grade. 

The  elevator  or  carrier  is  a  large  wheel 
carried  in  a  tilted  position,  by  a  traveler 
wheel,  nearly  centrally  located  under- 
neath, and  may  be  adjusted  at  any  de- 
sired angle. 

This  carrier  wheel  has  an  inner  and 


dumped.  The  distance  out  that  the  dirt 
dumps  may  be  varied  at  will  and  while 
the  machine  is  in  operation.  After  dump- 
ing the  bottom  plates  are  automatically 
closed  again. 

The  plow  is  carried  by  the  frame  of  the 
machine  and  is  always  in  operative  posi- 
tion to  the  carrier  buckets,  and  may  be 
as  easily  regulated  in  regard  to  depth 
and  cut  of  furrow  as  an  ordinary  gang 
plow,  and  it  will  easily  turn  a  0  x  12  inch 
furrow,  or  better. 

The  entire  machine  is  carried  on  three 
wheels  and  may  be  turned  square  around, 


Jory's  Rotary  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


an  outer  rim,  the  spokes  extending 
through  the  inner  rim  to  the  outer  rim, 
thereby  dividing  the  space  between  these 
two  rims  into  sections. 

In  each  section,  is  centrally  pivoted  a 
bottom  plate,  thereby  forming,  when 
closed,  a  box  for  the  dirt.  To  dump, 
these  bottom  plates  simply  tilt  on  their 
pivots,  allowing  the  dirt  to  fall  through 
the  open  space. 

The  inclined  carrier  wheel  rests  on 
ground  next  to  the  plow,  which  turns  the 
dirt  into  the  sections  as  the  machine 
travels  along;  and  it  is  provided  with 
lugs,  thereby  giving  it  traction,  and  causes 
it  to  rotate,  and  the  dirt  is  carried  out  to 
any    desired    point    and  automatically 


either  to  right  or  left,  and  so  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  turning  space. 

There  are  very  few  wearing  parts  to 
the  machine,  and  no  gears  or  sprockets 
to  wear  out  out  and  cause  trouble  and 
expense,  as  well  as  taking  power  to  oper- 
ate them. 

The  machines  of  ordinary  size  weigh 
2500  or  3000  pounds,  requiring  G  or  8 
horses  and  two  men  to  operate,  and  will 
handle  approximately  1500  yds.  of  dirt  per 
day,  building  ditches  from  4  to  20  ft.  wide 
and  5  or  6  ft.  deep  with  sloping  banks. 
Larger  machines  will,  however,  be  built 
for  doing  larger  work.  The  machines 
are  being  manufactured  by  The  Stockton 
Tool  Works,  of  Stockton.  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 

BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 

SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
plilft.  "Enealypttu  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

I :  \ s \    TO  MIX 

STATS  IV  si  SPENSIOH 

HOXKST  I'UK  i:s 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15%  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

Cal  I  lorn  I  a  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

HenilnfrYvay'*   London   Purple  Co.,   l  id.. 
17  Ilattery  Place,  New  York. 


Rose  Bushes 


A  big  line  of  beautiful, 
strong,  healthy  two  year 
old  plants.  These  will 
bloom  this  year  if  set  out 
now. 

All  tin-  seal  rartettea — some 
of  Ilie  newer  aeleetloral — 
Many  of  the  old  Favorites. 

All  are  described  in 

Morse's  Rose  Book 

A  bright,  snappy  book  tell- 
ing all  about  !{<>ses.  Mailed 
free  of  charge.    Send  for 
HOUSE'S   <■  LRDEN   <.l  IDC. 


... 


SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  MontKomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  street. 
Capital    Paid    up  $U,(HM),0O0.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  1(5.000.04)0.00 


111  1.000,000.00 


Total   

OFFICERS: 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McCJavIn  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Dav-ls  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Crop  Prospects. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "The  country 
through  Marin  and  Sonoma  county  looked 
mighty  good  to  us  last  week.  We  found 
that  the  grain  had  sprouted  well  and  had 
enough  moisture  to  give  it  a  good  growth. 
The  grass  on  the  hills  is  not  as  tall  as 
in  other  years  at  this  time,  but  the  dairy 
cattle  have  fine  feed  and  are  giving  a 
fine  flow  of  milk  this  spring.  The  short- 
age of  moisture  in  the  ground  may  cause 
the  feed  to  dry  up  a  little  earlier,  but  that 
depends  on  the  amount  of  spring  rains. 
The  apples  through  Sonoma  county  are 
blossoming  well  and  promise  a  good  crop. 
Apricots  were  somewhat  damaged  by 
frost,  but  peaches  and  other  fruits  have 
escaped.  The  cherry  crop  will  be  larger 
than  usual." 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  William  Garden,  gives  the 
following  for  the  various  fruits:  "Al- 
monds, almost  a  complete  failure;  apri- 
cots, with  few  exceptions  a  failure;  cher- 
ries, about  one-fourth  of  a  crop;  peaches: 
Muirs  well  set  in  general,  Albertas  about 
two-thirds,  other  varieties  about  the 
same;  plums  (shipping)  a  full  crop; 
prunes,  too  early  to  estimate,  blossomed 
heavily;  pears,  a  good  crop;  apples,  look- 
ing well  so  far.  Investigations  show  that 
the  frost  waves  seem  to  have  struck  some 
orchards  heavier  than  others  and  that 
the  lower  altitudes  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered worst.  The  indications  at  the  pres- 
ent time  depend  much  on  weather  con- 
ditions and  they  are  subject  to  change." 

Almonds  from  nearly  all  sections  are 
reported  much  below  normal,  apricots  in 
the  south  coast  counties  are  very  little 
less  than  a  full  crop,  in  the  bay  counties 
they  will  be  short  about  half  a  crop,  and 
in  the  interior  also  quite  short.  Cherries 
nearly  everywhere  are  a  little  short, 
peaches  somewhat  below  normal,  averag- 
ing perhaps  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  most 
other  fruits  in  good  condition  where  rain 
is  not  too  scant  or  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Special  reports  from  El  Dorado  county 
state  that  early  peaches  were  hurt  some 
by  the  frost,  but  late  varieties  are  in 
good  shape.  Pears  promise  a  full  yield. 
Almonds  very  poor.  At  Vacaville  the 
prospects  are  good,  with  the  exception  of 
almonds  and  apricots,  which  were  frosted 
in  exposed  locations.  In  Placer  county 
peaches  will  average  a  fair  crop,  and 
cherry,  pear  and  most  plum  trees  are 
well  set.  With  the  exception  of  almonds 
and  apricots,  fruit  will  be  plenty  in 
Shasta  county.  Yuba  county  reports 
prospects  good  for  bumper  fruit  crops, 
and  considerable  thinning  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  cherry  crop  there  is  reported 
exceptionally  good.  In  Butte  county, 
near  Chico,  fruit  is  reported  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  than  was  thought  possible  im- 
mediately after  the  frost.  Almonds  will 
be  a  light  crop,  but  peaches,  pears  and 
apricots  promise  a  normal  yield.  Prep- 
arations are  being  made  at  Tulare  to 
handle  a  large  fruit  crop  the  coming 
season.  More  of  it  will  be  shipped  green 
instead  of  dried,  as  in  seasons  past.  In 
Fresno  county  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioner estimates  that  peaches  will  be  70% 
of  a  normal  crop,  plums  and  prunes  about 
half,  and  apricots  very  light.  Oranges 
and  olives  promise  well.  Around  San 
Jacinto  in  Riverside  county,  late  rains 
have  helped  grain  and  feed,  and  fair 
crops  are  expected. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS 


Fruit  Notes. 

Traffic  managers  of  the  Western  rail- 
road lines  have  granted  a  lower  mini- 
mum in  carload  fruit  shipments  from 
California.  The  minimum  charge  has 
been    lowered    from    26,000    to  24,000 


4 


TO 


Burbank's  Spineless 
Cactus  will  feed  four 
cows  per  acre 


i 


Alfalfa  will  feed 
one  cow  per  acre 


ALFALFA 


One  acre  of  Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  without  irrigation 
will  feed  four  cows,  while  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will  feed  but  one  cow 
yearly — certainly  a  story  of  a  great  saving — four  to  one. 


Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  is  revolut- 
ionizing the  feeding  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry.  You  can't  afford  not  to 
know  about  it — to  acquaint  yourself 
with  every  detail,  for  it  involves  your 
PROFITS — means  more  money  to  you. 

Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will  grow 
in  any  country  where  the  rainfall  is  three  to 
five  inches  per  year  and  where  the  ground 
does  not  freeze  more  than  one  inch  in  win- 
ter time. 

Do  you  know  that  stock  fed  on  Cactus  have 
gone  from  six  to  eight  months  without  a 
drop  of  water  to  drink  because  there's  enough 
moisture  in  the  plant  itself  to  supply  the 
cattle's  need  for  water. 


Do  you  know  that  demonstrations  have 
proved  that  the  flow  of  milk  was  increased 
more  than  25  per  cent  by  a  cactus  feed  in 
place  of  an  alfalfa  feed. 

These  are  not  mere  statements.  They  are 
proved  facts.  Our  Burbank  Spineless  Cac- 
tus Book  RP  is  full  of  just  such  valuable  im- 
portant details.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting books  any  farmer,  who  has  a  mind  to 
his  profits,  can  read. 

Don't  neglect  to  learn  all  about  Luther  Bur- 
bank's Spineless  Cactus.  Don't  be  the  last 
to  investigate.  The  demand  for  Burbank's 
Spineless  Cactus  is  very  great  and  we  advise 
you  to  buy  now.  Write  for  the  Cactus 
Book  RP  and  prices  today.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  greater  profits  by  greater  savings. 


None  genuine  without  Seal 
Tradt  Mark  Registered 


The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributor  of  the  Bur- 
bank  Horticultural  productions  and  from  no  other  source  can  any 
one  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine  Luther  Burbank 
Productions.    Write  for  full  information  today. 

1  • : 

THE  L  UTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY 

Sole  Distributor  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 


Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


This  Seal  guarantees  a  genuine  Luther  Burbank 

Production 


pounds,  making  a  saving  in  some  in- 
stances of  about  $23  per  car. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers,  Inc., 
has  purchased  the  large  packing  house 
that  it  has  occupied  for  years,  and  will 
at  once  commence  the  erection  of  a  large 
modern  pre-cooling  plant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
California  Wine  Association  held  at  Oak- 
land last  week,  it  was  decided  to  take 
over  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony  at  Asti, 
Sonoma  county.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
association  is  to  be  increased  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness from  $2,000,000  to  $7,000,000, 
to  cover  the  absorption  of  the  Asti  colony. 

The  Terra  Bella,  Tulare  county,  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  is  a  new  incorpora- 
tion which  proposes  to  build  a  fruit  can- 
nery at  that  place. 

(Continued  on  Page  506. \ 


FARM  A  FARM  THAT  PAYS  TO  FARM 

River  Sediment  Soil 

Rivergarden  Farms  are  river  sediment,  25  feet  deep.  The  soil 
is  richer,  deeper  and  more  fertile  than  in  any  large  body  of  land  in 
California.  Located  on  the  Sacramento  River  above  Woodland;  21 
miles  along  the  River,  and  one  mile  wide;  all  river  sediment  soil. 

—  ALFALFA  — 


When  yon  can  cut  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  and  feed  it  to  cows 
and  hogs,  near  a  great  market,  with  river  and  rail  transportation 
yon  have  land  that  pays  to  farm.  Rivergarden  Farms  are  sold  on 
easy  terms  so  the  crops  will  pay  for  them.  Write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

SXIISfE  &  KENDRICK 


Dept.  L  23  Montgomery  Street 


San  Francisco 
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Organization  of  Swine  Breeders. 


[By  Olr  Associate  Editor.] 

The  hosr  men  of  California  have  organ- 
ized to  tak:;  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  State  in  this  industry.  The  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders  Association  was 
started  on  its  career  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  April  17,  at  a  large  meet- 
ing in  which  were  represented  all  breeds, 
all  sections  and  the  market  hog  business 
as  well  as  the  pure-bred  business. 

The  officers  are:  George  Murphy,  presi- 
dent; A.  M.  Henry,  vice-president;  J.  I. 
Thompson,  secretary-treasurer;  H.  O. 
Davis,  J.  R.  Fraser,  M.  Bassett  and  H.  F. 
Lockhardt,  directors.  The  dues  are  to 
be  $1  per  year,  and  meetings  are  to  be 
held  annually,  probably  at  the  University 
Farm  in  the  fall  sometime  after  the  State 
Fair.  Every  person  connected  with  the 
swine  industry  in  eligible  to  membership 
and  the  activities  of  the  association  will 
benefit  the  whole  industry. 

Such  Great  Possibilities. — The  great 
possibilities  confronting  this  industry  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  even  after  the  facts 
brought  forward  at  this  gathering  are 
seen.  The  profits  from  hogs  are  and  have 
been  one  of  the  talking  points  for  boost- 
ers from  the  start.  Yet  there  are  about 
$35,000,000  worth  of  meat  products,  the 
far  larger  part  being  pork  products, 
brought  across  the  Rockies  every  year. 
Putting  it  in  another  way,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  pork  consumed  in  California 
is  produced  here,  and  if  there  is  money 
in  raising  those  that  are  raised  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  there  would  not  be 
money  in  raising  three  times  as  many. 
Naturally,  the  reason  these  and  more  than 
these  are  not  raised  is  that,  as  conducted 
on  many  farms,  the  profits  of  production 
were  too  small  and  the  hog  gave  way  to 
some  other  crop.  It  rests  now  with  the 
Association  and  its  members  to  see  that 
the  profit  does  come,  by  getting  the  right 
kind  of  stock  there,  the  right  methods, 
the  right  system  of  marketing.  Those 
three  points  clearly  show  what  the  asso- 
ciation wants  to  do  and  the  great  openings 
for  It 

And  besides  this  work  in  improving 
commercial  hog  production  within  the 
State,  there  is  the  pure-bred  business.  For 
months  practically  every  trans-Pacific 
steamer   has   taken    pure-bred   stock  to 


I  a  in  worth 

Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

W«  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring  pius  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Japan  or.  China. 
D.  O.  Lively  in  speaking  of  the  Panama 
Pacific-  Exposition  and  other  matters  told 
how  one  Japanese  buyer  alone  had  spent 
$75,000  in  Missouri  for  pure-bred  stock. 
As  far  as  the  hog  business  is  concerned  it 
is  the  intention  to  get  this  and  that  of 
western  Latin  America  all  for  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

And  just  as  a  hint  of  what  is  being  ac- 
complished, it  can  be  stated  that  there 
are  67  Calif ornians  on  the  books  of  the 
Berkshire  Association,  with  heavy  rep- 
resentation also  for  the  Poland-Chinas 
and  Durocs.  Besides  this  there  are  sev- 
eral herds  of  high  standing  of  Hamp- 
shires,  Tamworths  and  minor  breeds. 
For  breeders  and  stock  California  has  a 
good  start. 

Oregon's  Example. — An  example  of 
what  the  association  might  accomplish  is 
given  in  the  account  by  D.  O.  Lively,  of 
the  recent  development  in  the  livestock 
industry  in  Oregon,  especially  as  far  as 
swine  is  concerned,  that  has  resulted  from 
education  and  a  change  of  methods.  The 
c  ountry  there  had  been  boosted  as  a  great 
apple  country,  livestock  was  a  minor 
proposition  all  the  way  along,  and  hogs  it 
was  said  could  not  be  successfully  pro- 
duced because  Oregon  was  not  a  corn 
country.  That  is  what  they  say  about 
California,  but  corn  does  well  in  Cali- 
fornia and  did  in  Oregon. 

The  change  came  through  a  campaign 
of  education  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Portland  Union  Stockyards  Company  who 
had  to  get  some  hogs  raised  in  order  to 
get  business  in  the  yards.  It  was  demon- 
strated that  with  alfalfa,  which  was  very 
successfully  grown,  barley  or  other  pas- 
ture, and  a  little  barley  or  some  other 
grain  that  Oregon  could  not  only  produce 
first  class  pork,  but  could  actually  pro- 
duce it  cheaper  than  in  the  corn  and  hog 
bolt  of  the  Middle  West.  This  was  not 
only  demonstrated,  but  it  was  adopted, 
and  in  the  three  Northwest  States  in  1912 
there  were  $12,000,000  worth  more  hogs 
produced  than  in  1911.  Better  stock,  bet- 
ter methods  and  better  marketing  and  the 
jcb  is  done. 

And  at  this  meeting  J.  I.  Thompson 
of  the  University  Farm  School,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association,  told  how  suc- 
cessful the  Farm  had  been  in  raising  and 
marketing  two  lots  of  hogs.  Prof.  Hayes 
told  of  the  way  that  the  University  of 
California  is  solving  the  great  problem  of 
hog  cholera,  the  greatest  single  problem 
by  far  before  the  producer,  the  thing  that 
is  doing  more  than  anything  else  to  dis- 
courage pork  production  all  over  the 
country.  The  first  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

Constitution. — The  constitution  itself 
will  show  the  method  of  organization. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  every  man  who 
grows  hogs,  pure-bred  or  not.  Member- 
ship can  be  obtained  by  sending  dues  to 
the  secretary,  J.  L  Thompson,  University 
Farm,  Davis.  The  constitution  itself  is 
as  follows. 

Title. — The  name  of  the  association 
shall  be  The  California  Swine  Breeder's 
Association. 

Objects. — The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
farmers  and  parties  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  market  or  pure  bred  swine;  to  pro- 
mote the  business  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers; to  procure  and  distribute  the  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge  in  all  things 
relating  to  swine  raising. 

Officers. — The  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
who  with,  four  additional  directors,  all  to 
be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore.  C.  W.  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


PERCH  ERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imparted  Mare  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  Statea  During 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank.  Port- 
land, Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


RuBy 

WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Aralla  De  Kol,  oae  year  28,065.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  moatha .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.  Increase  your  profit 
bv  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 

the  perfect  milk  substitute — the 
best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free  book,  "How 
to  Raise  Calves." 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card is  enough. 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

Incorporated 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Membership. — All  persons  interested  in 
the  raising  or  marketing  of  swine  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  this  associa- 
tion. The  fees  shall  be  $1  per  year  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Annual  Meetings. — The  regular  annual 
meetings  shall  occur  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  association,  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Amendments. — This  Constitution  or  By- 
Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
paid  members  present. 

By-Laws. — The  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, by  ballot,  to  serve  one  year,  or, until 
their  successors  have  been  elected. 

No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election  of  officers  who  has  not 
paid  his  annual  dues  in  advance. 

Duties  ok  the  Pbesident. — The  Presi- 
dent shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
association. 

He  shall  have  the  Secretary  call  all 
special  meetings. 

He  shall  appoint  all  special  committees 
when  not  elected  by  the  association,  and 
sign  all  official  documents. 

Duties  of  the  Viob-President. — The 
Vice-President  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and 
perform  the  duties  assigned  to  that  office. 

Duties  ok  the  Seceetaby-Tbeasueeb. — 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Sareat,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tne  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupKists,  or 
gent  by  express,  ••barer*  paid,  with  foil  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circun»,„. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM,"'  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

COW 


Mail  it  to  us  today  and  we  will 
explain  in  detail  just  what  the 

Kuhn  California 
Project 

has  to  offer.  This  fertile  tract 
will  produce  anything.  It  has 
towns,  schools,  churches,  fine 
roads  and  transportation  facil- 
ities and  an  unlimited  water 
supply. 

10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 
No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 

Price  of  land  is  low  and  the  terms  of 
payment  are  easy.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in 

Developed  Alfalfa  Land 

We  have  some  choice  tracts  for  sale. 
Mail  us  this  coupon  now  while  it  is 
before  you. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 
412  Market  Street  San  Francises 


The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  full 
and  accurate  minutes  of  all  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meetings,  conduct  all 
correspondence,  receive  all  funds,  collect 
all  money  due,  shall  pay  and  preserve  all 
vouchers  for  bills  and  expense  of  the  as- 
sociation when  so  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

He  shall  notify  all  members  of  the  time, 
place  and  object  of  all  regular  meetings, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  time  of  meet- 
ing. 

He  shall  turn  over  to  his  successor  all 
books,  papers  or  money  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  association,  and 
shall  make  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 

He  shall  receive  for  his  services  such 
sum  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  from 
time  to  time  designate. 

Duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors. — 
It  shall  have  the  management  and  control 
of  the  business  of  the  association,  audit 
the  claims  against  the  association,  audit 
the  books  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  associa- 
tion may  desire.  The  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — The  Presi- 
dent shall  at  the  annual  meeting  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  whose  duties  shall  be 
to  draft  resolutions  and  to  present  them 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Expenses  and  Liabilities. — Necessary 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred,- with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall 
be  binding  on  the  whole  association  and 
paid  from  the  funds  of  the  treasury. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  funds  in 
the  treasury  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
assess  each  member  pro  rata  and  collect 
such  money  at  once;  provided,  however, 
that  such  assessment  shall  not  exceed  one 
dollar  ($1)  in  any  one  year,  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  association. 

Order  of  Business. — Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  shall  be  adopted  as  a  standard 
authority,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the 
by-laws. 


STOCK  FATTENING  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

Important  experiments  in  the  feeding 
of  stock  are  to  bo  carried  on  at  the 
Union  branch  experiment  station  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  For  this 
purpose  a  tract  of  300  acres  has  just  been 
set  aside,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  .it 
will  be  put  into  alfalfa. 

At  present  it  will  not  support  a  large 
number  of  animals  under  experiment, 
but  when  the  tract  is  finally  developed  it 
will  provide  for  the  fattening  off  of  250 
cattle  and  2,500  lambs  each  year. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  develop  a 
line  of  work  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  live  stock  industry.  It  will  enable 
the  experts  to  handle  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  animals  for  a  long  enough  pe- 
riod to  make  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions certain  beyond  question  of  the  in- 
lluence  of  season  or  the  individual  animal. 

It  is  planned  to  start  shortly  a  series 
of  experiments,  to  cover  three  or  four 
years,  comparing  the  value  in  fattening 
of  three?  methods  of  feeding.  In  one  al- 
falfa alone  will  be  fed;  in  the  second, 
alfalfa  with  about  5  lbs.  of  grain  a  day; 
and  in  the  third  alfalfa  with,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fattening  period,  10  or  12  lbs. 
of  grain  a  day.  With  50  or  100  cattle  in 
each  lot  upon  which  an  experiment  is 
tried,  and  with  repetition  of  the  test  for 
several  years,  Prof.  E.  L.  Potter  believes 
he  can  secure  data  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely reliable.  Cattle  and  sheep  will  be 
made  the  main  features,  but  hogs  and 
other  stock  will  be  included  incidentally. 


In  Tulare  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  largest  hog  ranch  in  the  world,  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Bryson,  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
be  run  on  a  16,000-acre  tract  near  Angiola. 
H.  E.  Whipple  will  be  manager. 


Three  cows  and  a 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


DE  LAVAL 

will  make  more  money  than 
four  cows  with  gravity  setting 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cow  owners  have  already  proved 
this  statement;  any  experienced  dairyman  will  verify  it  for  you. 

With  such  a  big  saving  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  cow 
owner  should  try  to  get  along  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter,  and  have  no  sepa- 
rator, or  else  an  inferior  machine,  we  know  if  we  could  put  a 
De  Laval  on  your  place  wre  would  be  doing  you  a  personal  favor. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  don't  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
with  a  "  cheap  "  or  inferior  machine.  When  you  do  buy  a  sepa- 
rator—as sooner  or  later  you  surely  will — be  sure  to  get  the  best 
— the  De  Laval. 

Remember,  you  can't  make  money  by  trying  to  save  money 
in  the  purchase  price  of  a  cream  separator.  A  De  Laval  costs 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest  and  will  save  you  twice  as 
much  and  last  five  to  ten  times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


lOl  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRAN  CISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— Six 
'\  m     WB.-3ia  firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 

•jt   T.  '  '     '  ,-T  \  T  I      I    \  I  I  :      -  \  I.K.M      Tv.  ' 1    Ins!  -,.  Iut 

"  ~  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 

INTER -STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 

five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all   breeds,  champion  ram   first  and   second,   champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 


1st  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha,  1911 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho£  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventlla- 
tion  and  Drainage. 
Tne  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  tor  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  008.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 
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America  Shy  on  Beef. 


This  fact,  which  we  have  been  continu- 
ally urging  as  a  warrant  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  cattle  interests,  is  becoming 
more  sharply  apparent. 

We  Ark  Selling  Less. — The  decrease  in 
the  meat  supply  available  for  exportation 
is  sharply  illustrated  by  the  February  ex- 
port figures,  just  compiled  by  the  Statis- 
tical Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  They  show  the 
number  of  cattle  exported  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February,  1913,  but 
12,656  head,  against  270,219  head  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1907,  and  the 
quantity  of  fresh  beef  exported  but  4.709,- 
047  pounds,  against  175,806,649  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1907.  That 
this  shortage  in  the  exportations  is  due 
in  part  at  least  to  an  actual  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
ic  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
number  of  cattle  on  farms,  according  to 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was,  on  January  1,  1913,  but  56,527,000, 
against  72,534,000  on  January  1,  1907. 

We  Ark  Buying  Mork. — Still  another 
evidence  of  the  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  as  increase  in  its  cattle  supply 
is  found  in  the  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce-,  which  show  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  cattle,  the 
number  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  eight  months  ending  with  Febru- 
ary, 1913,  being  222,000  head,  against 
12.500  head  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1907.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  cat- 
tle on  farms  has  fallen  from  72,500,000 
to  56,500,000  in  the  six-year  period  in 
question,  the  number  has  fallen  from  270,- 
000  head  to  13,000;  the  quantity  of  fresh 
beef  exported  has  fallen  from  176,000,000 
pounds  to  4,750,000  pounds,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  imported  has  increased  from 
12,500  head  222,000  head,  all  of  these 
figures  of  imports  and  exports  being  for 
the  eii^ht  months'  period  ending  with  Feb- 
ruary of  the  vears  named. 


Australians  in  tiik  Game. — It  is  now 
claimed  that  millions  of  pounds  of  Aus- 
tralian beef,  mutton,  pork  and  butter 
Shipped  to  the  United  States  in  refrig- 
sratoi  steamships  are  soon  to  flood  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities  and  lower  the  present  high 
prices  of  meats  to  the  consumer. 

The  Union  Steamship  Company  has  an- 
nounced in  San  Francisco  that  an  order 
has  just  been  placed  in  England  for  the 
construction  of  four  large  refrigerator  car- 
riers which  are  to  be  used  for  transporting 
frozen  meats  from  Australia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Louis  Schweitzer,  of  Schweitzer  &  Co. 
of  San  Francisco,  sailed  for  Sydney  on  the 
liner  Tahiti  four  weeks  ago  and  is  now 
in  Australia  endeavoring  to  close  a  con- 
tract )'or  all  of  the  available  refrigerating 
Space  on  the  three  liners  of  the  Union 
company  now  operating  to  this  city. 

Americans  Going  Abroad  to  Farm. — 
Expecting  at  least  a  lowering  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  meats  admitted  into  this 
country,  Swift,  Armour  &  Co.  are  now 
preparing  for  the  construction  of  a  mam- 
moth slaughter-house  and  freezing  plant 
at  Brisbane,  Australia,  from  which  they 
Will  ship  to  the  United  States  thousands 
of  frozen  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  meats,  the  American 
company  also  will  handle  butter,  which 
has  been  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  for  many  years  and  has  recently 
practically  driven  out  the  popular  Danish 
commodity  as  a  competitor. 

According  to  P.  E.  Quinn,  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales  in  this  city,  hundreds  of  thi> 
cattle  kings  of  Texas  and  other  Southern 
and  Western  States  have  signified  their 
intention  of  going  to  Northern  Australia 
and  going  into  the  cattle  business  upon 
a  bigger  scale  than  ever  before  attempted. 

Better  Do  It  at  Home. — We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  may  be  realized. 


but  it  is  clear  enough  that  we  ought  to 
be  growing  more  meat  right  here  and  be 
quick  about  it. 


THE  ARMY  WAY  WITH  HALTER- 
PULLERS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of 
your  paper  a  subscriber  asked  how  to 
break  a  horse  from  pulling  back  in  the 
stall  w'len  approached  for  any  purpose. 
The  following  is  a  method  in  use  in  the 
cavalry  service  of  the  United  States 
army. 

Take  the  usual  rope  out  of  halter  ring 
and  replace  it  with  a  long  rope,  one  end 
of  which  is  tied  to  manger  or  tie  to  post, 
pass  the  other  end  through  the  halter 
ring  down  between  the  horse's  front  legs, 
and  tie  it  around  his  body  well  back 
close  to  hind  quarters.  The  loop  around 
the  body  should  not  be  tight.  The  whole 
length  of  rope  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  length  of  the  part  from  the  tie 
post  to  halter  ring  is  the  usual  length 
of  halter  rope. 

After  orpe  is  adjusted  encourage  the 
horse  to  pull  back — at  first  he  will  set 
back  as  usual  but  the  pain  caused  by 
th<  tightening  of  the  rope  will  cause  him 
to  jump  forward.  He  will  soon  learn 
that  it  is  foolish  to  punish  himself  by 
pulling  back. 

In  a  very  bad  case  it  might  be  well 
to  leave  the  rope  on  for  a  week. — Thdb- 
m.vx  H.  Bank.  Lieut,  of  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
Army,  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J. 


SAXTON  S     WAY      Willi      \      II  ALT  KR-ITLI.ER. 

To  the  Editor:  Saxton's  way  to  stop 
a  horse  from  pulling  back,  is  to  put  on 
a  good  halter,  run  the  rope  through  the 
hole  in  rhe  manger  but  do  not  tie  it 
there,  but  tie  it  to  the  horse's  front  left 
foot.  Then  either  the  foot  or  the  head 
of  the  horse  must  be  at  the  manger,  every 
minute.  If  the  iiorse  pulls  back,  his  foot 
conies  up  to  the  manger,  and  just  the 
minute  his  head  comes  six  inches  nearer 
to  the  manger,  his  foot  will  drop  six 


Don't  take  chanoes  with  spavin,  splint, 

'curl>.  ringbone,  bony  growth*,  swellings 
r  or  any  Com  of  lameness.  U*e  the  out 
^retiuble  remedy— 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

Its  power  is  testified 
to  by  thousands  of 
lifters.  At  druggists 
•1  a  bottle;  6  for  96. 
Ask  your  druggist 
for  book,  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse."  Write 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
Enosburg  Falls*  Vt, 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  tal. 


PROTEIN  AA°/ 

EXCEEDING  *t'T/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Boy  Bean  Heal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

SlR-:«0  Front  St.,  Ban  Francisco 


Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Healers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPPP   Ulakc.  Moftit  A  Towne,  i.is  AneeUs 

i  nr  urv  Blake,  Mo  [rail  &  Co.,  romanci,  ore. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Make  Your  Home 
Sanitary  Yet  Beautiful 


Do  away  with  WALL  PATERS  and  TINTED 
WALLS  AND  CEILINGS.  The  very  substances 
from  which  these  porous  interior  finishes  are  made 
provide  both  food  and  shelter  for  millions  of  deadly 
germs. 

As  the  result  of  these  scientific  discoveries,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  hospitals,  schools,  churches, 
jails,  hotels,  apartment  houses  and  residences— 
where  cleanliness  is  demanded — are  finished  with 

MISSION  SANITARY 
WALL  PAINT 


This  paint  produces  a  beautiful,  soft,  flat  finish; 
dries  a  hard,  flintlike  surface — naturally  impervious 
to  germs — and  is  absolutely  sanitary. 


Spots  or  stains  can  be  instantly 
removed  with  soap  and  water  with- 
out injuring  Mission  Sanitary  Wall 
Paint  a  particle.  This  finish  is 
made  in  a  wide  range  of  rich 
colors. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  color  cards; 
he  sells  Mission  Sanitary  Wall 
Paint  and  the  full  Old  Mission  line. 


ISTOCKTO^HOT^N^CO 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

POLAND- CHINAS  —  Medium  type.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale.  W.  Bernstein, 
Hanford. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  L  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 
— Send  for  list  to  owner.  All  acclimated. 
Two  gray  stallions  matured.  State  cer- 
tificates of  soundness.  One  2-year-old 
black  stallion.  One  white  brood  mare. 
Four  black  brood  mares.  Prices  low 
owing  to  owner's  illness.  Send  for  list. 
M.  E.  Sherman,  R.  R.  6,  Box  86,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

PERCHERONS— Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHERON 
Stallion,  Joaquin,  No.  77186;  three  years 
old  next  April.  Price  reasonable.  F.  S. 
Israel,  Linden,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


inches  nearer  the  floor.  The  horse  will 
soon  get  wise. 

Do  not  tie  a  horse  this  way  at  night 
as  he  could  not  lie  down. 

I  have  traveled  in  40  different  States 
and  countries  as  a  professional  all 
around  horse  expert,  and  can  stop  any 
habit  in  the  world  ever  known  to  horse 
or  mule. — Eugene  Saxton.  globe  trotter 
and  expert  horseman. 


ANOTHER    HAT-TEB-PUIXING  DEVICE. 

To  the  Editor:  To  stop  a  horse  from 
pulling  back,  I  have  found  this  good, 
and  not  injurious:  Double  back  the 
long  hair  of  the  tail,  run  the  end  of  a  half 
inch  rope  through  the  loop,  and  half 
hitch  it  securely.  Run  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  between  the  legs  and  through 
halter  ring  and  tie.  When  he  sets  back 
he  gets  a  surprise  and  will  not  get  hurt 
nor  skinned. — S.  E.  Nirx,  R.  8.,  Fresno. 


ANOTHER    HALTER  PULLER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  a  March  issue 
a  request  for  a  way  to  stop  a  horse  from 
pulling  back.  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing method  very  effective  for  halter 
breaking  colts  or  horses  that  pull  back 
or  won't  lead. 

Take  a  strong  rope  and  put  it  around 
the  horse's  legs  just  above  the  hocks, 
then  tip  to  about  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  tie  a  knot  and  pass  one  end  on  one 
side  of  neck  through  halter.  The  other 
end  on  the  other  side  through  halter, 
but  do  not  tie  to  halter,  let  rope  be  loose, 
tie  it  to  manger  or  any  other  strong 
thing.  The  horse  cannot  hurt  himself, 
but  if  he  sets  back  sudden  it  will  pull 
his  hind  legs  from  under  him.  A  few 
times  setting  back  will  cure  him  of  the 
habit. — Walter  P.  Rogers,  Richey,  Cal. 

CASTRATION  OF  COLT. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  met 

registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 

calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma.  Cal 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

Young  Registered  Jersey  Bulls  ready 
for  service.  Bargain  price,  Breeding  un- 
excelled.   Tribble  Nursery,  Elkgrove,  Cal. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO^  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  correct 
and  best  way  to  castrate  a  yearling  colt, 
with  an  cmasculator  or  a  blade,  and  when 
is  the  proper  time? — E.  F.  B.,  Volta. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.   EDWARD  J.   (  REELY. 

An  emasculator  is  the  only  instrument 
to  use  in  castrating.  The  object  in  using 
any  instrument  is  to  prevent  a  hemor- 
rhage, and  nothing  works  with  so  much 
certainty  and  quickness.  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  A.  Hausman  and  Dunn  emas- 
culator. The  proper  time  is  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  the  grass  at  its  best, 
and  the  colt  in  good  condition. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


HOG  NEEDING  LIME. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  a  hog  about  nine 
months  old  which  has  always  been  well 
fed  and  kept,  and  in  good  flesh.  The 
pig  was  kept  in  a  pen  until  a  short  time 
ago  when  it  was  turned  in  pasture.  At 
the  end  of  one  day  it  was  found  near  a 
watering  trough  unable  to  get  up.  The 
pig  does  not  appear  to  be  sick  at  all 
and  eats  whenever  food  is  put  before  it, 
only  seems  stiff  and  can  walk  only  on  its 
knees.  All  four  legs  are  stiffened  alike. 
What  is  the  cause  and  what  could  be 
prescribed  for  it? — R.  E.  O.,  Bakersfleld. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Would  say  that  the  symptoms,  as  set 
forth,  are  rather  brief  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis,  however,  the  inability  to  rise 
and  still  a  good  appetite  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  tends  to  point  to  a  bone  dis- 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets     Hanfnrd  Onl 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES  — 
Count  Avon,  International  grand  cham- 
pion, heads  herd.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton-  Cal. 


ease  known  as  Osteo  Rachitis.  The  con- 
dition is  considered  due  to  a  lack  of  cal- 
cium salts  in  the  bone.  A  line  of  treat- 
ment in  the  nature  of  supplying  these 
materials  might  give  good  results. 

Give  lime  water  in  2  oz.  doses  twice 
daily,  also  the  following: 

Pulv.  dried  iron  sulphate    4  oz. 

Soda  bi  carbonate    8  oz. 

Soda   salicylate    2  drachms 

Pulv.   Aniseed    4  oz. 

Mix  and  give  Vi  teaspoonful  twice 
daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


ALFALFA  SILAGE  FOR  HOGS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  have  any  data  or  information  as 
to  the  results  from  feeding  alfalfa  silage 
to  hogs.  You,  as  well  as  myself,  know 
that  hogs  thrive  well  and  almost  in  a  per- 
fect manner  on  green  alfalfa  during  the 
growing  season.  The  thought  has  occur- 
red to  me  that  if  we  could  continue  that 
succulent  green  feed  during  the  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  it  would 
be  very  cheap  feed  for  hogs  to  grow  on 
together  with  a  little  grain,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject 
or  from  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
tried  the  feeding  of  alfalfa  silage.  Any 
information  that  I  can  get  on  the  subject 
would  be  highly  appreciated. — E.  C. 
Burlingame,    Walla   Walla,  Washington. 

There  very  probably  have  been  experi- 
ments with  alfalfa  silage  as  a  hog  feed 
and  reports  made  regarding  them,  but 
as  it  happens  we  have  no  data  at  hand 
on  the  subject.  It  would  appear  that 
this  would  be  very  profitable  feed  and  we 
also  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  fed  alfalfa  silage  to  his  hogs. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.  '  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  IIL 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LGWIS-SIMAS-JONE8  CO., 
427-429  Davla  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSE  POWER 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH   HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Lenndro,  Cal. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  SUos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less- 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Field  boss  for  large  orchard; 
competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  prun- 
ing, cultivation,  thinning,  gathering  and! 
irrigation.  Address,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  etc.,  Box  30,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 

STOCK  RANCH 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful 
Arroyo  Seco  Canyon,  ten  miles  South  of 
Soledad  and  six  miles  southeast  of  Paraiso 
Springs,  see  map  of  California.  This 
ranch  contains  a  total  of  1500  acres;  900 
acres  of  farm  land  sowed  to  grain  and 
alfalfa,  and  600  acres  of  tine  grazing  land. 
On  the  ranch  are  60  mares,  30  yearlings 
and  two-year-old  colts,  20  head  milch 
cows,  175  head  tine  hogs,  one  large  im- 
ported "Jack"  stands  16%  hands  high,  one 
pure-bred  Percheron  imported  stallion. 
This  ranch  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  a 
complete  stock  of  farming  implements,  all 
in  first-class  condition;  has  a  house  of  8 
rooms  and  bath,  2  barns,  blacksmith  shop, 
granary,  wagon  sheds,  one  15  H.P.,  one  6 
HP.  and  one  2  H.P.  gasoline  engines, 
electric  lights,  and  one  15  H.P.  motor  and 
irrigating  pump,  telephone  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  farm.  A 
complete  ranch  watering  system  installed1 
at  a  cost  of  $1000;  also  a  vegetable  garden 
of  4  acres;  $1000  can  be  realized  from  oak 
wood  each  year.  Forty  horse  and  mule 
colts  are  due  this  spring. 

This  is  a  snap  for  $67,500. 

Write  me  immediately. 
KARL  T.  ROMIE,  Soledad,  Monterey,  Cal. 


TREES   AND   VURSKHY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (buddedj,  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

"LIPPIA" — the  Drought-Resistant  Lawn 
Plant — handsome  as  bluegrass  and  ten 
limes  hardier — poor  soil,  hot  sun  no  draw- 
back— never  becomes  a  pest.  Write  for 
circular  to  JOHN  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal. 

FEIJOA — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one  of  our 
great  commercial  fruits.  Write  for  prices. 
COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT  GARDENS. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental  Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSE RY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Sonta  Rosa.  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

CASH  NURSERIES— Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.     Trees  of  quality.  Sevastopol. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAY — We  will  have  a  good 
quality,  new  crop,  ready  to  ship  about 
May  15th.  Let  us  quote  vou  prices.  C.  W. 
VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 


SPECIAL — 2  choice  Berkshire  brood 
sows,  in  pig  by  Kennett,  to  farrow  in  May, 
$60  each.    Calla  Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

Dairy  route;  only  wagon  in  town;  18 
cows  and  necessary  equipment.  Address 
W.  B.  Smith,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  4-hp.  Samson,  $100; 
41/2-hp.  Olds,  $115;  6-hp.  Peerless,  $125;  8- 
hp.  Samson,  $145;  10-hp.  Samson,  $170; 
20-hp.  Callahan,  $400;  25-hp.  Union,  $410. 
Information  cheerfully  furnished.  Write 
today.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  yeara. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAJL. 
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Chick  Troubles  and  How  to  Prevent. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure, 
but  when  we  have  failed  to  prevent,  then 
it  is  up  to  us  to  look  for  a  cure.  This 
is  the  time  when  little  chicks  are  usu- 
ally attacked  with  diarrhoea.  Some 
people  claim  that  there  are  only  two 
causes  of  white  diarrhoea,  one,  a  bacil- 
lary  form  due  to  a  germ,  and  one  to  a 
protozon. 

The  baciltary  form  is  accompanied  by 
droopy  wings,  ruffled  feathers,  the  ten- 
dency to  huddle  up  together,  and  with 
with  very  poor  appetite. 

In  incubator  chicks,  this  form  of  diar- 
rhoea is  mostly  caused  by  too  early  feed- 
ing, chilling  in  the  early  stages  of  chick- 
hood  and  from  improper  feeding  and 
watering.  Then  again  it  may  be  caused 
through  the  parent  stock,  but  in  most 
cases  it  comes  from  one  or  more  of  the 
first  named  causes. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  any  form  of  this 
disease  may  be  termed  "white  diarrhoea," 
because  there  is  nearly  always  a  pasty 
sticky  discharge,  and  if  chicks  are  left 
hungry,  or  fed  moist  food  where  the  drop- 
pings lie,  from  even  one  chick  so  affected, 
it  will  spread  to  others. 

Prevention. — To  prevent  it  the  chicks 
should  never  be  fed  under  4S  hours  at 
least,  and  longer  is  better.  The  fast 
gives  the  chick  time  to  absorb  the  yolk, 
and  until  that  is  absorbed  the  digestive 
organs  are  not  in  condition  to  pass  any 
food  along  that  is  taken  through  the 
mouth  or  bill. 

The  next  care  should  be  in  removing 
the  chicks  from  incubator  to  brooder  for 
a  chill  at  this  time  is  almost  certain  to 
start  a  diarrhoea. 

The  next  care  must  be  in  the  feeding, 
and  if  chicks  are  fed  right  for  ten  days 
they  will  stand  most  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment after.  There  should  never  be  too 
much  feed  given  at  any  one  time,  just 
the  feed  that  they  will  dispose  of  while 
it  is  clean  and  fresh,  then  let  them  run 
around  and  hustle  a  little.  For  the  first 
feed  a  little  rolled  oats  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing, the  thing  is  to  avoid  too  much  soft 
feed  and  any  feed  that  is  too  stimulating. 

I  find  that  rolled  oats  in  small  quanti- 
ties are  good,  but  if  fed  too  freely  they 
act  on  the  bowels  as  a  laxative,  so  to 
every  feed  of  oats  or  other  soft  feed  let 
there  be  one  of  good  dry  chick  feed. 

In  regard  to  the  water,  it  may  seem 
a  little  trouble,  but  it  is  a  sure  prevent- 
ative to  boil  all  water  for  the  first  few 
days.  When  boiling  for  breakfasfset  some 
aside  to  cool  while  you  get  the  breakfast 
over,  it  will  be  just  about  the  right  tem- 
perature by  then  to  give  the  chicks. 

Now  all  these  preventatives  will  not 
help  the  person  that  has  already  got  this 
trouble  started  with  his  chicks;  I  never 
yet  used  medicine  for  it.  though  some- 
times it  does  good.  My  first  thought  is 
to  get  the  chicks  on  new  ground,  keep 
all  moist  soft  feed  from  them,  and  feed 
nothing  but  dry  grain  and  lettuce  or 
alfalfa,  boiling  all  the  water  they  drink, 
and  keep  some  granulated  charcoal  be- 
fore them. 

But.  I  have  not  had  any  trouble  along 
this  line  for  several  years,  and  the  last 
case  I  had  was  the  other  form  of  diar- 
rhoea, the  kind  called  protozon. 

Inherited  Diarrhoea. — And  this  is  the 
form  of  diarrhoea  that  really  is  caused, 
or  we  might  say,  inherited  from  the  pa- 
rent stock.  In  this  form  of  diarrhoea 
the  chicks  do  not  commence  to  die  until 
they  are  about  ten  days  old  and  after  they 
begin  it  is  good-bye  chicks,  for  no  earth- 
ly remedies  that  I  ever  found  could  keep 
them  in  this  vale  of  tears.  I  never  had 
1)ut  the  one  experience  and  never  want 
iuiother.   for  it  is  too  aggravating  to 


hatch  and  care  for  chicks  until  10  or  20 
days  old,  and  then  watch  them  drop  over 
at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten  a  day. 

In  this  case  I  had  hired  a  man  to  hatch 
me  100  chicks  from  his  own  eggs,  he 
had  just,  taken  off  a  hatch  himself  and 
they  were  fine  looking  chicks,  so  he  went 
to  work  and  set  the  eggs  for  me  as  soon 
as  he  had  enough.  When  his  chicks 
were  about  ten  days  old  he  came  to  me 
for  advice  saying  his  chicks  were  dy- 
ing. But  everything  I  suggested  he 
had  done,  except  to  move  them  to 
new  land,  which  he  did  at  once.  But 
still  the  death  rate  was  from  five  to  ten 
a  day  and  that  man  did  all  that  any 
mortal  man  could  do  to  save  those  chicks 
in  the  way  of  cleanliness  and  care,  but 
out  of  the  100  chicks  he  only  saved  15, 
and  that  was  really  15  too  many. 

Not  being  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  I  took  the  100  chicks  ordered 
when  they  came  off,  and  as  far  as  sani- 
tary conditions  went  no  chicks  were  ever 
better  provided  for.  All  went  well  for 
two  weeks,  and  I  was  just  about  to  crow 
over  my  neighbor  when  the  first  chick 
died.  And  from  first  to  last  was  just  an- 
other two  weeks  for  when  they  had  once 
fairly  started  I  did  not  sit  up  nights  to 
care  for  them,  preferring  to  let  them  all 
die  and  be  done  with  such  stuff,  and 
they  did  die  to  the  last  one. 

Now  mind  the  parent  stock  were  not 
diseased,  I  saw  them  and  knew  that  they 
were  perfectly  healthy  and  yet  the  chicks 
had  contracted  the  trouble  from  them. 
My  neighbor  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  believe  what  I  told  him  as  to  the  real 
underlying  cause  of  this  loss.  But  be- 
ing of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind 
he  set  about  making  enquiries  from 
all  the  experts  in  the  country. 

Forcing  the  Cause. — He  wrote  to  the 
Conkey  company;  the  Cyphers  company, 
to  Dr.  Prince,  T.  Woods,  and  several 
others,  and  very  answer  he  got  tallied 
with  what  I  told  him,  namely,  that  the 
trouble  was  in  the  feeding  of  the  hens 
and  not  from  any  diseased  condition. 
He  had  been  crowding  his  hens  to  make 
them  lay,  keeping  a  dry  mash  before 
them  all  the  time  and  feeding  moist  mash 
occasionally.  I  forget  what  quantity  of 
beef  scrap  he  gave  but  it  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  hens  should  have  been 
fed  that  were  laying  eggs  for  hatching. 
When  the  chicks  hatched  they  were  little 
balls  of  fluff,  just  as  light  as  air,  con- 
sequently there  was  nothing  vital  to  fall 
back  on.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  far 
more  prevalent  than  the  other  and  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  prevent, 
simply  by  feeding  the  hens  a  more  natu- 
ral non-stimulating  diet  and  being  satis- 
fied with  fewer  eggs. 

A  writer  in  "Poultry  Culture"  claims 
that  by  using  dilutions  of  bi  chloride  of 
mercury  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  he  can 
cure  it.  « 

For  myself  I  would  not  want  to  try 
such  strong  remedies,  but  would  rather 
use  something  milder.  Dr.  Prince  T. 
Woods  recommends  the  Homeopathic 
mercury  bi-chloride.  He  says  "obtain 
from  any  homeopathic  physician  or  drug- 
gist some  tablets  of  mercury  bi  chloride. 
1-1.000  of  a  grain  drug  strength  each, 
and  dissolve  ten  of  these  in  a  pint  of 
water,  feed  chicks  lightly  on  boiled  rice 
sprinkled  with  cinnamon  and  keep  clean. 

All  Homeopathic  medicines  are  much 
milder  than  the  crude  drugs,  therefore, 
much  safer,  and  anyone  can  feel  safe  in 
using  this  remedy  if  in  need  of  one,  be- 
cause Dr.  Prince  is  about  the  best  poultry 
expert  in  the  United  States. 

Cold. — As  the  weather  conditions  are 
unsettled,  it  is  best  to  keep  an  eye  out 
for  the  first  symptoms  of  cold.  Small 
chicks    that    run    around    and  seek 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 

about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


Ask   our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  tending 
his  name. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

BAB V  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred.    May  and  June  deliveries  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  In  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chick*  or  hutching  eggs  before 
yon  hear  from  u*. 


Our  quality  of  Htoek  and  low  price*  combined  nrc  sure  to 
be  of  vital  Interest  to  yon. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


This  picture  Is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  Is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
has  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate,  Engine  Distillate.  Coal  OIL 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Night  Scene  Showing  1700  Chicks,  10  Days  Llve  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
Old  about  an  Arenberg  Patcat  Stove.  county  In  the  United  States. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
9.    C.   WHITE   LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My   stock  is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J,   R.  HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
Saa  Luis  Obispo  County. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 

j2mi  count  of  hatching, 
^ raisingi  and  care. 

ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

^/ill  b*  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

I  Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  ^ 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS— 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PIGEON  BARGAINS — Fine  young  Homers, 
$1.00  mated  pair.  Large  Runt  crosses, 
$2.00  mated  pair.  Thoroughbred  Car- 
neaux.  $3.00  mated  pair.  Discount  for 
quantities.  Sunny  Slope  Squab  Farm, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Squab  breeding  pigeons.  Car- 
neaux  youngsters  from  pedigree  strains, 
$8.00  per  doz.  Six  weeks  old.  Write 
for  particulars.  Buckner's  Pigeon  Farm, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  The  finest  of  thor- 
oughbred breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Eggs  for  remainder  of  season 
$3  per  35.  Jeanne  A.  Jackson,  Oroville, 
Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— -A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5%-lb.  can,  BOc. 
2% -lb.  can,  25c. 


PHEASANTS — Ring-necked   China  pheas- 
.  ants  for  sale;  also  eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  So- 
noma  Co.,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  While 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


biWime  BARRED  and  BUFF 

p»»—  PLYMQUTH  ROCKS. 

A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pulleta  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  infringements. 

MEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-916  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


shelter  in  all  kinds  of  places  are  very 
likely  to  get  a  little  cold.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  put  some  antiseptic  in  the 
drinking  water;  very  often  a  dose  or 
two  of  some  simple  remedy  will  stop 
the  trouble.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
all  neglected  colds  are  liable  to  turn  into 
roup.  The  cheapest  and  best  cure  for 
colds  is  a  dose  of  coal  oil  in  a  warm 
mash  at  night  when  the  chicks  are  going 
to  bed.  Allow,  say  a  teaspoonful  for 
each  chick  that  is  over  a  month  old,  and 
give  the  mash  warm,  next  morning  there 
v/ill  be  no  trace  of  a  cold.  Permanganate 
of  potash  is  both  antiseptic  and  altera- 
tive, and  astringent.  Make  the  drinking 
water  slightly  pink  with  it  for  a  day  or 
two  and  then  quit  as  too  much  is  not 
good.  Or  some  of  the  disinfectants  on 
the  market  may  be  used  with  good  results, 
but  in  any  Case  runs  must  be  kept  clean 
and  all  decayed  matter  cleaned  up  for 
filth  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  growth 
of  disease  germs  and  the  worst  enemy  to 
health. 

Cleanliness  is  the  great  preventative  of 
all  poultry  troubles  and  a  great  number 
of  human  ills  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
the  observing  of  sanitary  rules. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  FOWL 
TICK  . 


The  fowl  tick  is  a  serious  problem  in 
some  of  the  interior  valleys  of  California 
as  our  columns  from  time  to  time  have 
shown.  A  full  exposition  of  the  past  has 
just  been  made  by  F.  C.  Bishop  entomo- 
logical assistant  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  which  we  take  the 
following: 

When  chickens  are  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  attack  of  the  tick  they 
should  be  removed  immediately  from  the 
house  in  which  the  ticks  occur.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  destroy  many  of  the  larvae  which 
are  attached  to  the  bird,  but  a  rule  it  is 
sufficient  to  shut  the  affected  chicken  up 
and  allow  the  larvae  to  become  engorged 
and  drop  off.  In  case  chickens  become 
very  weak  from  attack  before  the  trouble 
is  located  it  is  advisable  to  apply  kero- 
sene and  lard  to  the  under  side  of  the 
wings  and  breasts  in  order  to  destroy 
some  of  the  larvae  already  attached.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  seed  ticks  on  the  chick- 
ens may  be  destroyed  by  submerging  them 
in  one  of  the  creosote  dips,  mixed  with 
water  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10.  Plung- 
ing infested  fowls  into  gasoline  has  been 
found  to  destroy  every  tick  attached  to 
them,  but  this  treatment  is  too  harsh  on 
the  host  to  be  recommended.  In  general, 
dipping  of  the  birds  is  inadvisable,  as  that 
treatment  is  rather  severe,  and  usually  if 
the  chickens  are  kept  from  further  infest- 
ations they  soon  recover  from  the  attack. 

The  chicken  tick  has  been  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  animal 
life  to  destroy.  It  is  able  to  survive  ap- 
plications which  would  kill  practically 
any  form  of  insect  life.  Insect  powder, 
kerosene  emulsions,  and  creosote  dips 
used  at  ordinary  strength  and  fumigation 
with  such  poisonous  substances  as  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  destroy  the  pest.  On  account  of  the 
ability  of  the  ticks  to  crawl  far  into  the 
narrow  cracks  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  strike  all  of  them  with  any  substance 
applied.  This  necessitates  the  repetition 
of  the  treatment  at  intervals  of  a  week 
or  10  days,  until  the  tick  is  brought  well 
under  control. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  used  or 
advocated  for  protecting  chickens  from 
tick  attack.  Among  the  contrivances  for 
isolating  the  roosts  may  be  mentioned 
wrapping  the  ends  of  the  poles  in  waste  or 
cotton  soaked  in  petroleum  and  support- 
ing the  roosts  by  means  of  rods  running 
through  cups  filled  with  kerosene  or  other 
deterrent  material.  If  these  methods  are 
employed  for  protecting  the  poultry,  care 
should  be  taken   to  keep  the  repellent 


substances  fresh  and  not  to  allow  the  dust 
to  accumulate  on  the  top.  In  any  event 
the  roosts  should  be  smooth  and  free  from 
bark  and  cracks  so  as  not  to  furnish  hid- 
ing places  for  the  ticks.  They  should  also 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  removed 
to  permit  cleaning  the  house  and  applying 
petroleum  or  creosote  around  the  ends  of 
the  roosts  and  other  places  where  the 
ticks  are  most  apt  to  hide.  Gasoline 
torches  have  been  used  in  destroying  ticks 
with  some  success.  This  method  is  very  ef- 
fective in  eradicating  the  pest  from  metal 
buildings  called  "tick-proof  houses." 
A  very  simple  and  inexpensive  method 
of  protecting  fowls  from  the  tick  is  to 
suspend  the  roosts  by  means  of  small 
wires  from  the  ceiling.  Wires  should  also 
be  run  from  the  roost  to  the  side  of  the 
building  in  order  to  prevent  the  frame- 
work from  touching  at  any  point.  This 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to'  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
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CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


arrangement  in  various  forms  is  b 
used  by  a  few  chicken  raisers  in  many 
localities,  and  in  most  cases  with  marked 
success.  The  method  is  inexpensive,  can 
be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  chicken  house, 
and  requires  only  sufficient  attention  to 
make  certain  that  the  roosts  and  roost 
frames  themselves  do  not  become  infest- 
ed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  longevity  of 
this  species  is  so  great  that  this  method 
alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  kill  out 
the  ticks  already  in  the  building,  as  a  few 
of  them  are  certain  to  become  engorged 
on  setting  or  laying  hens,  or  on  chickens 
which  remain  on  the  ground,  and  thus 
keep  the  infestation  alive.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  recommended  that  along 
with  the  suspension  of  the  perches  on 
wires,  spraying  or  mop*ping  with  petro- 
leum or  creosote  be  practiced. 


FARM 
LIVE  LAND 

It  pays  to  farm  live  land.  It  pays 
in  money  and  it  pays  in  satisfaction. 
Live  land  is  the  kind  that  is  easily 
worked,  that  has  abundant  irriga- 
tion water  every  day  in  every  year, 
that  will  work  for  you  46  weeks  out 
of  every  52. 

FAIRMEAD  LANDS  ARE  LIVE 
LANDS — will  produce  8  to  10  tons 
of  alfalfa  per  acre  per  year — splen- 
did fruit  and  vegetable  land — on  the 
main  S.  P.  R.  R. — very  healthful 
climate — now  being  sold  in  10,  20 
and  40  acre  tracts,  on  easy  terms — 
the  prices  are  low,  surprisingly  so — 
8000  acres  have  already  been  sold  in 
small  tracts  to  actual  settlers — 
11,000  acres  still  to  select  from  . 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  receive  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  the  owners.  • 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

595   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 
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No  Matter 
Where  You  Live 


IF  your  home  is  on  a  good  road  you  are  interested 
in  keeping  the  road  good;  if  you  live  on  a  bad 
road  you  are  interested  in  making  the  road  better. 
In  either  case,  you  are  sure  to  be  interested  in 

The  Highway  Magazine 

This  little  monthly  devoted  to  the  "Good  Roads  Movement  "  is 
now  read  regularly  by  more  than  50  thousand  taxpayers,  road  officials 
and  engineers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Regular  subscription 
price  five  cents  a  copy  or  fifty  cents  a  year.  If  you  send  us  the  name  of 
the  road  supervisor  we  will  send  it  to  you  regularly  for  a  year  FREE. 

The  Highway  Magazine  advocates  the  use  of  only  the  best  of  road 
materials  and  endorses 
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Guaranteed 


CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


•which  are  pure  iron  and  free  from  the  rust  producing  ingredients  that 
cause  steel  culverts  to  deteriorate  so  rapidly  even  though  they  may  be 
galvanized.  American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts  are  used  by  the  United 
States  Government,  by  every  important  railroad  in  the  United  States 
and  by  County  Commissoners  everywhere.  Send  in  your  name  today. 
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Agricultural  Review. 
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Quit?  a  heavy  planting  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  has  been  completed  this  sea- 
son near  Lindsay.  Olive  trees  were  in 
especial  demand.  Owing  to  scarcity  of 
citrus  trees  very  little  new  orange  or 
lemon  acreage  is  being  set  out  in  that 
district. 

Reports  from  Fresno  state  that  the 
California  Raisin  Association  is  figuring 
with  the  packers  there  to  handle  for 
them  the  holdover  1912  crop  as  well  as 
the  19115  tonnage  of  raisins. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  «ali  citrus  fruits  infested 
with  "red  rust."  This  bill,  if  it  passes, 
will  bar  out  oranges  from  Spain. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Apple 
Show  directors  this  week  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  fourth  annual  apple  exhibit 
at  Watsonville  in  October.  The  sum  of 
$5000  is  to  be  raised  by  July  1  for  pub- 
licity purposes. 

The  first  boxes  of  cherries  for  the  sea- 
son were  shipped  from  Vacaville  last 
week  and  soon  pony  refrigerators  will  be 
in  use.  The  crop  of  the  Sacramento  river 
district  is  about  two  weeks  late. 

Apricots  and  peaches  are  reported  as 
being  in  fine  condition  in  the  Hemet  val- 
ley. A  great  deal  of  thinning  will  be 
necessary  to  get  good  sizes.  Owing  to 
heavy  planting  in  that  section  in  recent 
years  the  crop  will  make  2500  tons  of 
'cots  and  2000  tons  of  peaches  this  season. 
Prices  are  expected  to  open  at  $30  for 
'cots  and  a  little  higher  for  peaches. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  $50,000  alfalfa  land  company  has 
been  organized  at  Lindsay. 

There  will  be  Farmers'  Institutes  as 
follows:  Moorpark,  May  17;  Templeton, 
May  19;  Arroyo  Grande,  May  20;  Nipomo. 
May  21;  Santa  Maria,  May  22:  Los  Ala- 
mos, May  23.  These  meetings  will  be  in 
charge  of  J.  B.  Neff. 

Congressman  Raker  of  California  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing $200,000  to  cover  the  expense  of  a 
series  of  thorough  and  elaborate  investi- 
gations and  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  and  perfecting  a  system  of 
frost  prevention  in  the  citrus  and  decidu- 
ous fruit  regions. 

The  grain  crop  in  Glenn  county  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  fine  shape  and  a  good 
yield  is  expected.  The  crop  for  the  coun- 
ty will,  however,  be  less  than  usual,  ow- 
ing to  the  subdivision  of  several  large 
ranches  into  small  farms.  Many  small 
irrigation  plants  are  being  installed  in 
the  district  around  Orland. 

An  article  in  the  Sydney,  Australia, 
Herald  describes  a  new  seed  drill,  trie  in- 
vention of  a  Sydney  man,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  which  is  that  it  sows  fertilizer 
3  or  4  inches  below  the  grain.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  this  makes  possible  an  increased 
production  of  1  to  4  bushels  per  acre, 
especially  in  dry  seasons  or  dry  regions 
by  keeping  the  fertilizer  away  from  the 
seed  and  by  greatly  strengthening  the 
lower  roots. 

At  Tampa,  Florida,  last  week,  the  fed- 
eral authorities  seized  500  bags  of  wheat 
which  had  been  shipped  in.  The  sacks 
■were  labeled  "100  pounds  of  wheat"  but 
contained  4S'J  of  rye  and  over  3%  of 
trash. 

The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  being 
harvested  in  the  Hughson  section.  Farm- 
ers are  selling  the  hay  for  $10  per  ton  in 
the  field. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Lower  prices  ruled  in  the  Portland 
Union  Stocks  Yards  Co.  last  week.  Steers 
topped  the  market  at  $8.30;  cows  brought 


$7.15  at  the  top;  hogs  were  around  $9, 
with  $9.15  as  the  top;  while  sheep  brought 
$7.95  for  lambs  and  down  to  $6  for  ewes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Mateo 
county  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
at  San  Mateo,  on  May  8,  at  8  p.  m. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  th? 
San  Francisco  Poultry  Association  held 
on  the  17th  (fast  three  judges  for  the  next, 
show  were  selected.  They  are:  Henry 
Berrar,  San  Jose;  R.  J.  Venn,  Fresno; 
and  C.  G.  Hinds  of  Oakland.  The  associa- 
tion decided  to  join  the  American  Poultry 
Association  and  to  be  governed  by  its 
rules. 

Kings  county  creameries  paid  about  a 
cent  per  pound  more  for  butter-fat  in 
March  than  they  did  in  February.  The 
payroll  for  the  month  was  $155,000  by 
Hanford  creameries. 

Eleven  hundred  head  of  California  cat- 
tle will  be  shipped  to  the  fourth  district 
in  the  Nevada  and  Idaho  forest  grazing 
ranges.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
help  carry  over  California  stock  through 
the  dry  season. 

The  Hubbard-Carmiehael  company  or' 
Gustine,  who  own  over  300  head  of  dairy 
cows,  are  operating  a  cheese  factory  and 
turning  out  about  half  a  ton  of  cheese 
per  day. 

The  Tulare  creameries  paid  to  dairy- 
men for  March  butter-fat  over  $100,000. 
Of  the  amount  $71,014  was  paid  for  cream 
received  at  the  creameries,  and  the  hal- 
ance  was  for  cream  taken  in  at  their 
branch  depots. 

A  report  from  Montague  states  that  800 
choice  steers  shipped  by  J.  C.  Mitchell 
of  Gazelle,  sold  on  the  Seattle  market  for 
$99  per  head. 

Corning  is  becoming  a  great  poultry 
center.  Thousands  of  chickens  are 
shipped  out  every  month,  and  the  local 
merchants  are  supplying  the  egg  market 
of  the  valley. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Tulare  last 
Saturday  to  perfect  a  co-operative  poul- 
try marketing  association.  Nearly  fifty 
poultrymen  were  signed  up  as  members. 
The  object  is  to  eliminate  the  profits 
taken  by  the  middlemen,  and  to  that  end 
an  egg  depot  will  be  established  at 
Tulare. 

Fresno  poultrymen  are  making  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  at  that  place  at  the  same  time 
in  December  that  the  regular  county  poul- 
try exhibit  takes  place. 

Several  horses  have  died  near  Delhi, 
Merced  county,  of  a  mysterious  disease 
which  was  first  thought  to  be  due  to  con- 
gestion of  the  bowels.  Upon  examination 
by  the  county  veterinarian  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  feeding  hay  from  stack 
bottoms  infected  with  what  is  termed 
"forage  mold"  caused  the  sudden  deaths. 

To  help  build  up  their  flock  for  the 
Panama  Exposition,  Bishop  Bros,  will 
make  a  large  importation  of  pure-bred 
Shropshires  this  spring.  Their  shepherd 
Mr.  Ballard,  started  for  England  on  April 
IS  and  will  return  about  June.  This  firm 
reports  an  excellent  lambing  season.  They 
have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
for  this  season's  trade. 

Land  Development. 

The  Hogin  ranch,  consisting  of  over 
3000  acres,  was  sold  last  week  to  J.  M. 
O'Brien  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  sub- 
divide the  tract  and  sell  it  in  small  lots. 
This  ranch  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
the  central  San  Joaquin  valley  and  is 
located  on  the  northern  border  of  Madera 
county  adjoining  the  Chowchilla  ranch. 
II  has  been  used  for  grain  raising  for 
half  a  century. 

Los  Angeles  parties  last  week  pur- 
chased 2000  acres  of  the  Gooch  land  three 
miles  south  of  Red  Bluff.  The  same  com- 
pany bought  over  800  acres  of  alfalfa 
land  from  J.  L.  Casale;  the  total  deal 


Sure  Death 
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Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  No.  6 

effectively  exterminates  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs.  Moles,  Sage  Rats,  Badgers,  Weasels,  Rabbits, 
Field  Mice,  Skunks,  Foxes,  Snakes 

Or  any  varmints  in  holes  or  caves  where  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  fumigating. 

IT  GETS  THEM  EVERY  TIME.  Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  pro- 
duces 4,000  cubic  feet  of  carbonbisulphide  gas.  which  is  sure  death  to  any 
animal  forced  to  breathe  it.  It  burns  quietly  without  disturbing  the  ground, 
and  forces  the  poisonous  gas  into  every  part  of  the  enclosure  before  the  animal 
is  aware  of  its  presence. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  TO  HANDLE— Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge  in  the 
hand  until  it  is  burned  out  without  the  slightest  danger. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT — It  is  the  most  inexpensive,  the  surest,  the  most 
effective,  the  safest  and  the  easiest.  Sent  by  freight  or  express,  not  by  parcel 
post. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO.  Dept  D  *»  'gSJS?^ 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard   knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

It  I :  <  >  I :  I  > 1 : 1 ,  ORCHARD  TRtTCK  CO..  BS2-5Sa  Soulh  First  St.,  San  Jose  «  al. 


amounting  to  $150,000.  A  demonstration 
farm  will  be  started  on  the  property  and 
various  improvements  made  before  being 
subdivided  and  put  on  the  market. 

The  Todhunter  ranch,  adjoining  Wil- 
lows, was  purchased  last  week  by  San 
Francisco  parties.  This  ranch  consists  of 
380  acres  and  is  all  sown  to  alfalfa  and 
supplied  with  an  underground  irrigation 
system. 

The  fine  stock  ranch  known  as  "Gua- 
lala,"  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Sonoma  county  was  sold  last  week  by 
James  Otis  to  a  San  Francisco  party. 
This  ranch  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
stock  ranges  in  the  State  and  is  to  be 
improved  by  the  new  owner. 

In  the  El  Cajon  valley,  San  Diego 
county,  many  ranchers  are  putting  down 
wells  and  equipping  them  with  electric 
pumping  plants. 

About  3000  acres  of  land  sold  last  week 
to  William  H.  Jones  of  Chicago  for  about 
$150,000.  The  land  lies  in  the  Buena 
Vista  Reclamation  District  near  Tulare 
lake.  The  land  is  to  be  placed  under  in- 
tensive cultivation. 

The  4-year-old  peach  orchard  of  14 
acres  near  Yuba  City,  owned  by  E.  J. 
Henman.  was  sold  last  week  to  Clarence 
W.  Rankin  for  $11,000.  As  a  3-year-old 
this  orchard  produced  last  season  $2000 
worth  of  fruit. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Jeff  James  ranch 
on  the  west  side  of  Fresno  county  was 
sold  last  week  by  the  Graham  Farm 
Lands  Co.  to  a  combination  of  Los  An- 
geles capitalists.  This  ranch  is  one  of 
the  best  in  that  section  and  was  sold  a 
year  ago  for  about  $2,500,000. 

The  Santa  Paula  ranch  of  about  4000 
acres  lying  southwest  of  Hanford  was 
sold  last  week  to  L.  H.  Durant  and  C.  E. 
Rees.  The  new  owners  propose  to  con- 
vert the  property  into  a  big  stock  and 
alfalfa  ranch. 

The  Chas.  Zacharias  Co.  has  recently 
been  successful  in  securing  a  good  flow 
of  water  in  a  well  350  feet  deep  on  the 


NEW  TOWNS1TF  OF  WALNUT  CREEK. 

Would  you  like  to  own  a  country  home- 
that  is  really  suburban  in  its  nearness  to 
the  city?  A  home  that  is  in  a  true  coun- 
try environment  and  but  a  short  ride 
from  town  by  electric  railway? 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  is  completely  equipped  with  all 
the  city  conveniences  such  as  graveled 
street,  curbs,  cement  walks,  water,  elec- 
tricity, sewers  and  parkings  which  are 
set  out  to  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees— 
everything  that  one  could  ask. 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  adjoins  the  thriving  little  town 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  Oakland  & 
Anitoch  Electric  Railway  passes  through 
tho  tract.  Six  trains  each  way  daily  to 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  put  you  in 
close  touch  with  the  bay  cities.  The 
limning  time  to  Oakalnd  is  about  40  min- 
utes and  to  San  Francisco  a  trifle  over 
an  hour. 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  is  located  on  beautiful  rolling 
land  overlooking  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  view  extends  over  the  San 
Ramon,  Ignacia,  and  Clayton  Valleys.  You 
can  see  from  Danville  on  the  south  to 
Suisun  Bay  on  the  north.  Majestic  Mt. 
Diablo  is  in  full  view  and  can  be  seen 
from  its  foothills  to  the  peak. 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  offers  lots  from  $500  up.  All  lots 
are  largo,  being  from  four  to  five  times 
the  area  of  the  ordinary  city  lot.  The 
terms  are  exceptionally  liberal.  For  in- 
stance, you  can  purchase  a  $500  lot  on 
payment  of  only  $7.07  cash  and  $7.07 
monthly  thereafter.  Immediate  posses- 
sion is  given  to  purchaser. 

LIVE  IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT 
DIABLO  COUNTRY.  Cut  down  the  high 
cost  of  living.  You  can  live  here  in  the 
most  beautiful  environment  and  raise 
chickens,  berries,  fruits,  nuts  and  vegeta 
bles.  You  do  not  have  to  give  up  your 
position  in  the  city,  as  you  can  commute 
daily.  Investigate  the  new  Townsite  of 
Walnut  Creek  Sunday. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY. 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  offices.  1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Concord. 
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lands  northwest  of  Patterson  and  will 
commence  seeding  the  lands  adjoining  to 
alfalfa.  This  district  heretofore  has  been 
considered  dry  land,  and  the  bringing  in 
of  a  good  well  will  mean  the  gradual 
change  of  the  district  from  grain  to  al- 
falfa and  fruits. 

Messrs.  Prick  and  Hubbard  have  com- 
menced the  work  of  building  irrigation 
canals  to  bring  5000  inches  of  water 
from  Beegum  creek  to  Happy  valley,  near 
Anderson,  Shasta  county. 

The  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Co.  has 
got  reservoirs  and  canals  well  enough 
along  to  begin  irrigating  land  next  month. 
There  are  13  tractors  busy  which  are 
said  to  be  turning  over  520  acres  of  land 
every  24  hours.  The  deepening  of  Mon- 
tezuma slough  to  Denverton  has  also  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  There  have  been  two 
carloads  of  eucalyptus  planted  along  road- 
ways and  150,000  such  trees  will  be  plant- 
ed this  season. 

One  of  the  largest  deals  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  for  months  was  the  sale  of 
the  185-acre  prune  orchard  of  the  Tyrone 
P.  Spiers  property  on  the  San  Jose-Los 
Gatos  road  and  National  avenue  to  E.  W. 
Crelling  of  San  Francisco.  The  price, 
including  equipment,  amounted  to  $100,- 
000. 

Other  recent  sales  are  of  the  B.  A.  Bell 
ranch  of  2000  acres  near  Red  Bank,  Te- 
hama county,  to  C.  V.  Posvar.  for  $30,000; 
of  550  acres  from  the  estate  of  A.  L.  Over- 
ton, north  of  Chico,  to  Chas.  Fortier,  for 
$26,000;  of  325  acres  four  miles  east  of 
Nichlaus,  Sutter  county,  from  Los  Plu- 
mas Land  Co.  to  George  H.  Brand,  $40,000; 
of  the  3179-acr^  Santa  Paula  rancho  tract 
in  Kings  county  to  L.  H.  Ourant. 


Santa  Barbara  Progressive. 

The  monthly  report  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  C.  W.  Beers,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  shows  the  fruit  men  of  that 
county  to  be  making  excellent  progress. 
Dry  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  red  spider  on  citrus 
trees,  and  a  number  of  power  machines 
for  dusting  with  the  sulphur-lime  mix- 
ture have  been  installed.  The  purple 
scale,  occurring  in  a  few  spots,  has  been 
so  well  looked  after  that  its  spread  has 
been  checked.  A  fumigation  outfit  is  ad- 
vised for  the  use  of  dooryard  trees  and 
in  places  where  the  owners  alone  would 
not  fumigate  for  scale  insects.    A  large 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellocrg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
(telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  x 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  VkKv 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  dRr 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  .^9^" 
merit.  .lOjO1  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  for  the 

Line  Construction  con-  -  y>  Booklet 
tains  all  the  'nfor"^V0X> 
mation  you  need  W 
to  install  your  ✓  \k 
own  tele-  .tCXr 
phone  £*J» 

«  Tour 

\j"  Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Franciseo,  Cal. 


amount  of  citrus  planting  is  going  on. 
A  large  amount  of  working  over  of  wal- 
nut trees  and  planting  of  grafted  stock 
is  also  occurring.  In  the  Santa  Inez  and 
Santa  Maria  districts  much  deciduous 
planting  is  being  done  and  crop  condi- 
tions generally  are  excellent.  The  spray- 
ing experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  the  walnut  blight 
are  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  thor- 
oughness and  apparently  will  give  quite 
definite  results  regarding  the  control  of 
this  disease. 

Commissioner  Beers  also  draws  atten- 
tion to  two  varieties  of  seedless  oranges 
now  growing  in  the  county,  neither  a 
navel  and  each  very  sweet.  There  are 
good  possibilities  that  these  will  prove 
of  much  economic  value,  and  they  are 
being  budded  for  trials  under  varying 
conditions. 


Grape  and  Fruit  Selling. 

The  California  Wine  Association  has 
contracted  for  about  6503  tons  of  grapes 
in  Fresno  county  for  $10  per  ton,  which 
will  about  be  the  limit  for  the  season 
for  their  business  in  the  county. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  is 
considering  plans  whereby  the  packing  of 
the  raisins  will  be  done  by  the  packers 
on  contract.  The  acreage  contracted  for 
has  increased  to  about  85,000  acres. 

The  Nevada  County  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  chosen  John  B.  Stennett. 
president:  Dan  F.  Norton,  vice-president; 
E.  H.  Armstrong,  secretary;  and  E.  C. 
Morgan,  A.  L.  Wisker,  W.  H.  Davy,  B.  G. 
Behrens,  and  J.  S.  Corey,  trustees.  The 
association  has  adopted  a  new  label  for 
fruit  boxes. 

The  Chico  Dried  Fruit  Association  is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  packing- 
house. 

Fruit  men  of  Porterville  .are  getting 
plans  for  a  cannery  well  under  way. 
Work  on  a  new  cannery  in  Grass  Valley 
has  already  been  commenced.  A.  H.  Mills 
will  be  superintendent. 


Stanford  Ranch  May  Be  No  More. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  announce- 
ment is  received  that  the  Stanford  Ranch 
at  Vina,  Tehama  county,  may  soon  be 
sold  out  by  the  regents  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  ranches  in  California  and  contains 
42.000  acres  of  land  and  over,  having  an 
excellent  pure-bred  dairy,  fine  beef  stock, 
very  large  vineyard  and  winery,  and  well- 
paying  orchard.  It  was  described  in  de- 
tail not  long  ago  in  these  columns.  The 
regents  are  said  to  be  intending  to  sell 
to  a  syndicate  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  capitalists  and  will  invest  the 
returns  in  bonds.  The  large  ranch  down 
at  Nelson  and  Durham  of  18,000  acres 
will  also  be  up  for  sale.  This  contains 
excellent  land,  but  has  not  been  greatly 
improved. 


Irrigation. 

If  30,0'10  acres  of  land  south  and  east 
of  Oroville  can  be  signed  up,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  water  rights  and 
system  of  the  Palermo  Land  &  Water  Co., 
form  an  irrigation  district  and  bring  a 
large  amount  of  water  from  the  south 
fork  of  the  Feather  river  to  irrigate  the 
property. 

Meetings  are  being  held  in  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  to  have  reclaimed  the  tule 
lands  along  the  Klamath  river  and  around 
Lower  Klamath  lake.  "There  are  about 
75.000  acres  involved,  and  the  cost  would 
be  $35  per  acre. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  some 
Willows  men  for  the  irrigation  of  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  along  Elk  creek. 

Merkley,  Chittenden  &  Keller  have  tak- 
en over  from  Richie  Mull  1200  acres  of 
land  at  Grays  Bend,  to  be  reclaimed  and 
subdivided. 


Drought  Resisting  Crops 

Inasmuch  as  all  kinds  of  feed  are  sure  to  be  high  all  season,  it  be- 
hooves farmers  to  plant  drought  resisting  crops,  such  as 

EARLY  AMBER  CANE 
MILO  MAIZE 
KAFFIR  CORN 
EGYPTIAN  CORN 
MILLET 

EARLY  LEAMING  CORN 
REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 
IOWA  SILVER  MINE  CORN 
TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

MANGELS  and  STOCK  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEEDING  PUR- 
POSES— the  cheapest  and  best  crop.  We  carry  a  complete  stock 
of  this  seed. 

Write  for  prices. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 


709  J  STREET 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Catalogue  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Prizes  for  Holstein  Owners. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  published  the  list  of  prizes 
to  be  given  at  the  various^  fairs  through- 
out the  country  this  year.  At  the  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento  15%  cash  will  be 
added  to  each  cash  prize  in  division  B3, 
class  1,  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  20,  21,  22,  23  and 
24.  In  division  B,  milking  test,  sections 
1,  2  and  3,  a  silver  cup  will  be  given  to 
each  prize  winner,  il  a  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian, but  no  contestant  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  two  cups.  This  offer  is 
based  on  the  classification  as  it  appears 
in  the  premium  list  of  last  year. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS. 

Thomas  Berry,  M.  Am.  S.  C.  E.,  and 
Wilhelm  K.  Winterhalter  announce  that 
they  have  become  associated  in  the  name 
of  Berry  &  Winterhalter,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  consulting  civil  engineers  and 
agriculturists.  They  will  specialize  in 
irrigation  development;  the  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  lands;  the  investigation 
of  sugar  factory  locations;  and  general 
agricultural  improvements.  At  the  same 
time  advice  will  be  given  on  general 
agricultural  problems;  the  development 
of  farm  lands;  soil  improvement,  etc. 

Mr.  Berry's  engineering  experience 
covers  a  period  of  27  years,  the  greatest 
portion  of  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  investigation,  development  and  oper- 
ation of  irrigation  properties  throughout 
the  Western  States.  He  has  also  had 
charge  of  reservoir  construction  for  the 
Sao  Paulo  Tramway  Light  &  Power  Co. 
of  Brazil,  conducted  investigations,  and 
been  consulted  on  extensive  hydraulic 
developments  for  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric 
Co.  and  the  Rio  De  Janeiro  Tramway 
Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Brazil,  S.  A. 

Mr.  Winterhalter,  since  graduating 
from  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Academy 
in  1888,  and  taking  post-graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  California  under 
Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  has  had  a  wide 
and  varied  experience  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  scientific  knowledge  to  agri- 
cultural  problems,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  22  years.  His  connection  with  the 
beet  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  as  consulting  agriculturist 
for  ihe  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  has 
brought  him  in  close  contact  with  inten- 
sive farming  methods,  enabling  him  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  adaptability  of 
specific  localities  to  the  extension  of  the 
industry,  and  the  erection  of  sugar  fac- 
tories. He  has  maintained  an  office  as 
consulting  agriculturist  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  past  two  years. 


HORSEPOWER 


The  C.  L  B. 


5  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Burns 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR  ITF  for  Illustrated 

1        Literature.  Address 

C.  L  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  is 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Planton 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


IRRIGATION 

Is  rendered  more  effieient  by  the 
use  of  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves. 
They  are  not  expensive,  villi  last 
n  lifetime,  are  simply  yet  per- 
feetly  eonstrneted,  have  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  Inves- 
tigate and  insist  on  


GATES 

AND 

VALVES 


0NA 


AVRITK  TODAY 
FOR  OCR  NEW 


VALVE  BOOKLET 


 just    off    the  press. 

Contains  some  valuable 
information  on  water 
and  irrigation  matters. 
When  writing  simply 
say  "Please  send  me 
free  copy  of  new  valve 
Booklet  "P." 

Pomona  ManufactumngTo. 

Pomona.Cal. 
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At 
Wholesale 
Prices 


The  Home  C//c/e, 


Mother's  New  Game. 


Mother  tripped  over  Ted's  tippet,  pick- 
ed up  Maisie's  thimble,  put  Nell's  latest 
letter  to  Alice  in  the  desk,  and  sat  down 
with  a  sigh.  A  spool  of  thread,  partially 
unwound,  amused  the  kitten  on  the  rug, 
a  doll's  hat  hung  on  the  back  of  father's 
rocker,  and  the  table  was  a  discouraging 
jumble  of  school  books,  drawing  mater- 
ials, a  half  eaten  apple,  some  sewing  and 
Alice's  music  roll. 

"Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  this 
room  was  as  neat  as  a  new  pin  after 
luncheon.  Children!" 

There  was  something  so  determined  in 
mother's  voice  that  Ted  dropped  his  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  with  a  bang  and  Maisie 
looked  up  with  a  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  new — game." 

"Goody!"  cried  the  unsuspecting  Ted. 
"What's  its  name?" 

"The  Pound,"  mother  replied,  solemnly. 
"Beginning  at  seven  tomorrow  morning 
all  articles  found  out  of  place  will  be  con- 
fiscated and  put  in  the  pound."  The 
children  looked  around  the  library  in  dis- 
may. "And,"  continued  mother,  "it  will 
cost  the  owner  a  cent  to  redeem  any 
article." 

Alice  began  to  count  on  her  slim  fin- 
gers how  much  her  negligence  would 
■  cost  ihe  present  moment  at  that  rate. 

"Music  roll,  letter,  gloves,  two  books — 
a  nickel  gone  all  at  once." 

Ted  and  Maisie  scrabbled  together 
their  various  belongings  in  a  desperate 
hurry,  rather  enjoying  the  novelty,  and 
the  next,  morning  the  three  were  very 
cautious. 

But  when  Ted  started  for  school  in 
the  afternoon  the  usual  cry  of  "Where's 
my  cap"  was  raised — for  what  boy  ever 
knew  where  to  find  that  troublesome  art- 
icle of  headgear?  "I  am  sure — nearly— 
that  I  left  it  on  the  bookcase — or  else 
that  I  left  it  hanging  on  the  knob  of  the 
dining-room  door." 

Willing  little  Maisie  trotted  from  room 
to  room,  and  Alice  tossed  the  sofa 
cushions  about  in  the  search. 

At  his  wail  of  "Oh,  dear!  there  goes 
the  last  bell!"  mother  suggested,  quietly, 
"Possibly  your  cap  is  in  the  pound,  son." 

Ted's  mouth  puckered  into  a  rueful 
whistle,  and  he  rushed  off  to  ask  Norah, 
the  trim  maid,  who  had  "picked  up"  after 
the  Carleton  children  till  she  greeted  the 
pound  as  a  welcome  relief. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  found  it  on  the  library 
floor,  and  I  put  it  in  the  pound — them's 
my  orders,"  and  Ted  manfully  produced 
a  bright  new  penny  as  ransom. 

Tt  was  on  the  same  day  that  Maisie 
announced  dolefully,  "Mamma,  I've  lost 
Guenivere's  very  bestest  jacket — must 
have  dropped  it  coming  home  from 
Clara's." 

"It  seems  to  me  I  remember  a  little  red 
jacket  hanging  on  the  easel  in  the  sit- 
ting room.    Do  you  suppose — " 

"Oh.  the  pound!"  exclaimed  the  little 
girl,  clasping  both  fat  hands.  "I'll  have  to 
open  my  bank."  But  she  stopped  to  re- 
place some  bright-colored  tissue  papers 
and  the  mucilage  bottle  before  she  ran 
off,  hugging  Guenivere  tightly,  as  she 
whispered.  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
were — pounded,  dolly,  dear?" 

There  was  a  great  laugh  when  papa 
had  to  pay  for  his  overcoat  left  on  the 
sofa,  and  one  morning  Alice  leaned  over 
the  banisters  and  called  in  distressed 
tones,  "Norah,  have  you  seen  my  low 
shoes?    I  can't  find  them  anywhere." 

"Share,  Miss  Alice,  they're  in  the 
pound.  They  was  under  the  bed  'stid  of 
in  your  clothes  press." 

Alice  paid  her  cent  with  a  very  pink 
face,  to  the  accompaniment  of  Ted's  de- 
risive hoots,  for  Alice  had  been  fortunate 


in  avoiding  fines  compared  with  the  reck- 
less lad. 

And  so  it  went,  until  Christmas  time, 
with  its  fun  and  mystery,  was  drawing 
near,  and  mother  said  one  evening,  with 
a  satisfied  smile,  glancing  about  the  or- 
derly room,  "Well,  children,  we  have 
tried  our  game  for  three  months,  and  I 
am  delighted  with  its  success." 

She  emptied  a  little  heap  of  copper  and 
five-cent  pieces  upon  the  table. 

"Buy  candy,"  suggested  Ted  promptly. 

"Books,"  corrected  Alice,  scornfully. 

"I  know,  mother,"  whispered  Maisie. 
"For  the  Mission  Christmas  tree." 

The  little  girl's  plan  was  voted  best, 
while  Alice  counted  and  commented,  "All 
those  scores  of  pennies  are  the  result  of 
three  little  months." 

"These  are  the  results — a  neat,  pleas- 
ant room,  and  three  children  who  have 
learned  the  beauty  of  order,  and  the  self- 
ishness of  leaving  things  about  in  the 
way  of  other  people." — Jacquett  Hunter 
Eaton. 


Traveling  Rural  Hospital. 

A  pressing  need  of  our  rural  districts 
is  for  the  same  kind  of  hospital  treat- 
ment which  is  open  to  even  the  poorest 
inhabitants  of  our  city  slums.  In  con- 
nection with  his  work  in  the  hookworm 
commission,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  made  some 
observation  along  this  line.  He  found 
that  the  average  mother  he  met  in  his 
field  work  is  attended  in  her  confinement, 
rarely  by  a  physician  or  a  trained  nurse, 
but  usually  by  some  of  the  neighbors  or 
a  dirty  ignorant  mid-wife,  with  the  re- 
sult that  injuries  frequently  occur  which 
are  never  properly  treated.  Dr.  Stiles 
also  found  large  numbers  of  children  who 
are  handicapped  in  their  physical  devel- 
opment by  large  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and 
by  defective  teeth  and  eyes. 

The  remedy  which  he  proposes  for 
these  evils  is  a  traveling  hospital,  equip- 
ped for  minor  surgical  work  on  children 
and  for  the  repair  of  obstretric  injuries 
or  gynecologic  ailments.  He  believes  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  fit  out  a  special  hospital  train  of  from 
three  to  six  cars  and  take  it  to  the  dis- 
tricts without  hospitals. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  es- 
tablishing those  trains  are  not  insur- 
mountable, and  the  expense  need  not  be 
greater  than  that  connected  with  any 
other  hospital.  It  could  be  used  to  bring 
about  such  results  as  much  needed  post- 
graduate medical  instruction  to  local 
physicians;  ideas  for  mothers  on  house- 
keeping, caring  for  the  sick,  infant  feed- 
ing, etc.,  and  to  fathers  on  farm  and 
community  sanitation. 

Dr.  Stiles  believes  that  this  work  is 
more  important  than  any  other  line  of 
work  which  can  be  done  by  special  school 
trains.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  commenting  on  Dr. 
Stiles'  experience  says  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  more  valuable  coming  from  Dr. 
Stiles,  as  he  has  had  practical  experience 
on  laboratory  trains  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  which  research  and  observations 
were  conducted  on  school  children.  This 
has  shown  him  the  need,  the  practica- 
bility and  the  possibilities  of  such  a  hos- 
pital train  as  he  suggests. — Western 
Fruit  Grower. 


Squared  His  Account. 

Down  in  Kansas  lives  a  simple-minded 
youth  by  the  name  of  Bill  Beasley,  whose 
facility  in  contracting  small  debts  at  the 
local  stores  is  only  equaled  by  his  suc- 
cess in  evading  their  payment.  One  day, 
however,  Bill  made  the  mistake  of  show- 
ing some  money  before  a  creditor,  and 
after  the  hard-fought  argument  which 
followed,  the  money  was  handed  over  to 
the  storekeeper. 

"Now,"  said  Bill,  sadly,  "we're  square 


The  World's 
Choicest 

TEA 


Prepaid  by 
Parcels  Post 


i 


^0 


Save  from  17*  to 
75c  per  pound 


Our  Absolutely  Air  Tight  Tins  Retain  the  Fragrance. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  OR  BLACK  TEAS. 


"LONDON  BLEND" 
Second  Only  to  Dalmoy 
50c  per  pound 


"DA I. MOV  ni.EXD" 

The  Choicest  Tea  the  World  Produces 
75c  per  pound 

"SA-SA-MA 

A  Pure,  High  Grade,  Uncolored  Japan  Tea 
OOc  per  pound. 


THE   ASIATIC    PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tastes  Good 
Does  You  Good 


«n*ihI 


The  Only 
Original 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
the  best  tasting  and  the  most  health- 
ful morning,  noon  and  night  beverage 
you  ever  drank.   It  is  the  last  word  in 
chocolate  goodness. 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


is  found  wherever  good  chocolate  is  served. 
Its  distinctive  flavor  and  absolute  purity 
account   for   its   great  popularity. 
It   is  one  of  the   few  beverages 
that   can    be   given  to  young 
children    without   ill  effects. 
Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  three 
pound  can  today.     That's  the 
cheapest   way   to   buy  it. 


To  prove  that 
Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate 

is  as  good  as  we  say 
it  is,  send  for  a  trial 
can  —  free  upon  request. 


D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

San  Francisco 


and  I  want  a  receipt;  and  make  it  legal 
so  you  won't  be  after  me  again."  And 
here  is  the  receipt  which  Bill  proudly 
exhibited  to  his  friends: 

"To  whom  it  may  concern:  Greeting — 
All  men  know  by  these  presents,  habeas 
corpus  and  nux  vomica,  that  Bill  Beas- 
ley don't  owe  this  firm  nothing,  and  ain't 
going  to." 

Moral:  There  are  others. 


A  certain  Chicago  merchant  died,  leav- 
ing to  his  only  son  the  conduct  of  an 
extensive  business.  "Well,"  said  one 
friend,  "for  my  part  I  think  Henry  is 
very  bright  and  will  succeed."  "Perhaps 
you  are  right,"  said  another,  "Henry  is 
undoubtedly  clever,  but  take  it  from  me, 
old  man,  he  hasn't  got  the  head  to  fill  his 
fathers  shoes." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Nothing  enhances  the  face  so  much  as 
nice,  even  white  teeth,  and  everyone  can 
have  such  in  these  days  of  wonderful  den- 
tistry. Every  mother  should  look  after 
her  child  in  the  first  place  to  see  that  the 
teeth  come  in  straight.  This  can  be  done 
by  having  each  of  the  first  teeth  removed 
at  just  the  right  time  when  the  one  which 
is  to  replace  it  is  coming,  otherwise  the 
permanent  tooth  will  not  have  a  place 
to  grow  into.  If  the  teeth  have  come  in 
crooked  and  overlapping,  it  is  easy  to 
have  them  straightened  before  one  is  too 
old.  The  earlier  in  life  which  it  can  be 
done  the  easier  it  will  be.  The  teeth 
should  be  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  as 
white  as  possible.  Brushing  alone  will 
not  accomplish  this.  Once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  take  an  orange  wood  stick,  and 
with  a  little  powdered  pumice-stone  go 
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BEAVER  BOARD 


Have  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  walls 
and  ceil- 


ings; 

THAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  put 
up,  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

It  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall-paper, 
for  you  paint  it  in  pleasing  colors;  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  read  it.    You'll  find  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations and  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply,  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

DEAVER  DOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


This  mark  it  DEAVER 
stamped  on  the  POAf 
back  of  every 
panel. 


It  protects 
you 
Look  for 
it 


Asfe  Us  for  Free  Booklet  on  "ARTISTIC 
HOMES,"  Samples,  Information 
Prices,  Etc. 

THE  L1LLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12tta  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


over  them,  removing  any  spots.  To  have 
good  teeth,  to  prevent  them  from  decay- 
ing and  incurring  heavy  dentist's  bills, 
keep  them  clean. — "Health  and  Good 
Looks,"  in  the  Ladies'  World. 


Helping. 

The  basket  of  blocks  was  on  the 
ground,  and  three  rather  cross  little  faces 
looked  down  on  it. 

"It's  too  heavy  for  me,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Well,  you're  as  big  as  I  am,  'cause 
we're  twins,"  said  Nellie. 

"I  won't  carry  it!"  said  the  little  cous- 
in, with  a  pout. 

Mamma  looked  from  her  open  window, 
and  saw  the  trouble.  "One  day  I  saw  a 
picture  of  three  little  birds,"  she  said. 
"They  wanted  a  long  stick  carried  some- 
where, but  it  was  too  large  for  any  one  of 
ihem  to  carry.  What  do  you  think  they 
did?" 

"We  don't  know,"  said  the  twins. 

"They  all  took  hold  of  it  together," 
said  mamma,  "and  then  they  could  fly 
with  it." 

The  children  laughed  and  looked  at 
each  other,  then  they  all  took  hold  of  the 
basket  together,  and  found  it  very  easy 
to  carry. 

"The  way  to  do  all  hard  things  in 
this  world,"  said  mamma,  "is  for  every 
one  to  help  a  little.  No  one  can  do  them 
all,  but  every  one  can  help." — Exchange. 


Smiles. 


The  teacher  was  hearing  the  youthful 
class  in  mathematics.  "Now,"  she  said, 
"in  order  to  subtract,  things  have  to  be 
in  the  same  denomination.  For  instance, 
we  couldn't  take  three  years  from  four 
peaches,  nor  eight  horses  from  ten  cats. 
Do  you  understand?"  There  was  assent 
from  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  One  lit- 
tle boy  in  the  rear  raised  a  timid  hand. 
"Well,  Bobby,  what  is  it?"  asked  teacher. 
"Please,  teacher,"  said  Bobby,  "couldn't 
you  take  three  quarts  of  milk  from  two 
cows?" — Credit  Lost. 


In  a  big  cotton  manufacturing  town  of 
Lancashire  a  revival  service  was  held. 
The  minister  called  upon  all  those  who 
wished  to  go  to  heaven  to  stand  up.  All 
rose  to  their  feet  with  the  exception  of 
one  young  man.  "Don't  you  want  to  go 
to  heaven,  my  friend?''  asked  the  preacher. 
"Oh,  aye,  I  want  to  go  right  enough," 
the  young  fellow  replied,  "but  not  wi'  V 
1  rip." 

The  teacher  was  hearing  her  class  of 
small  boys  in  mathematics.  "Edgar,  she 
said,  "if  "your  father  can  do  a  piece  of 
work  in  seven  days,  and  your  Uncle  Wil- 
liam can  do  it  in  nine  days,  how  long 
would  it  take  both  of  them  to  do  it?" 
"They  never  would  get  it  done,"  answered 
the  boy,  earnestly.  "They  would  sit 
down  and  tell  fish  stories." — Credit  Lost. 


"I  noticed,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Markham 
to  his  wife,  "you  didn't  say  'thank  you' 
to  the  man  who  gave  you  his  seat  in 
the  street  car  this  evening."  "No,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Markham;  "you  see,  I  once 
slonped  to  say  thank  you,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  done  so  I  found  that  another 
woman  had  the  seat." — Credit  Lost. 

A  girl  in  a  public  school  was  asked  by 
her  teacher  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  words  "balance"  and  "re- 
mainder." Her  answer  was:  "You  can 
say  'A  man  lost  his  balance  and  fell'; 
but  you  cannot  say,  'A  man  lost  his  re- 
niLiinder  and  fell.'  " 


"Bottles  and  rags!  Bottles  and  rags!" 
called  the  ragman.  "Why  do  you  always 
pul  these  words  together?"  asked  a  pass- 
er-by. "Because,  madam,"  said  the  rag- 
man, courteously  touching  his  hat,  "wher- 
ever you  And  bottles  you  find  rags." — 
Woman's  Journal. 


Quick 


If  you  would  have  a  power  that  will  do 
what  you  want  it  to  do  instantly  and 
effectively  you  should  use  "Pacific  Ser- 
vice. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  quick,  clean,  econom- 
ical. You  can  start  it  going  in  a  second 
and  stop  it  in  the  same  length  of  time — 
just  by  a  twitch  of  a  switch. 

Why  not  install  it  on  the  farm  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  its  use  gives  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  it  can  be  made  to  lighten 
your  work. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  Senator  Taylor  was  Governor  of 
Tennessee  he  issued  a  great  many  par- 
dons to  men  and  women  confined  in  peni- 
tentiaries or  gaols  in  that  State.  His 
reputation  as  a  "pardoning  governor"  re- 
sulted in  his  being  seiged  by  everybody 
who  had  a  relative  incarcerated.  One 
day  an  old  negro  woman  made  her  way 
into  the  executives  offices  and  asked  Tay- 
lor to  pardon  her  husband,  who  was  in 
gaol.  "What's  he  in  for?"  asked  the 
governor.  "Po'  nothin'  but  stealin'  a 
ham,"  explained  his  wife.  "You  don't 
want  me  to  pardon  him,"  argued  the 
governor.  "If  he  got  out,  he  would  only 
make  trouble  for  you  again."  "  'Deed  I 
does  want  him  out  ob  dat  place!"  she 
objected.  "I  needs  dat  man."  "Why  do 
you  need  him?"  inquired  Taylor,  patient- 
ly. "Me  an'  de  chillun,"  she  said,  serious- 
ly, "needs  another  ham." 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Two  Minds  With  Two  Thoughts. 

Young  Newed — A  penny  for  your 
thoughts,  darling. 

Mrs.  Newed — Oh,  they  will  cost  you 
more  than  that. 

Newed — What  were  you  thinking  about? 

Mrs.  Newed — The  dress  I  ordered  yes- 
terday.— London  Opinion. 


Solid  Chocolate  Cake. 


Two  eggs,  2  cups  sugar,  2  cups  flour  and 
y»  cup  butter.  Beat  butter  and  sugar  to 
a  cream.  Mix  y>  cup  milk,  1  cup  grated 
chocolate,  2  teaspoonfuls  vanilla.  Bake 
slowly.  This  cake  takes  longer  to  bake 
than  ordinarily. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices* 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL,. 


"Stockings?"  said  the  salesman.  "Yes, 
ma'am.  What  number  do  you  wear?" 
"What  number?"  snapped  the  stern-vis- 
aged  lady.  "Why,  two,  of  course.  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  centipede?" 


"What's  your  husband's  business?" 

"Contractor." 

"What  line?" 

"Debts." — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  23,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  is  now  governed  al- 
most entirely  by  conditions  in  the  East 
and  North,  and  a  general  advance  has 
been  made  in  sympathy  with  greater 
firmness  in  those  markets.  There  is  not 
much  trading  here,  as  practically  all 
supplies  are  coming  from  the  North. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.60  @1.62V» 

Forty-fold   1.65  @1.67% 

Northern  Club    1.60  @1.62i/" 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.77y> 

Northern  Red    1.62»A@1.80 

BARLEY. 

There  is  considerable  speculative  busi- 
ness, which  has  some  effect  on  the  spot 
market.  Buyers  are  taking  a  little  more 
interest,  and  choice  feed  has  again  been 
marked  up. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.40 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  in  rather  light  supply, 
and  with  a  steady  demand  are  held  at 
a  slight  advance.  Red  oats  are  un- 
changed, with  plenty  of  stock  coming  in 
from  the  North. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

'rray    Nominal 

White    1.62 ^.©1.65 

CORN. 

Local  quotations  on  Eastern  yellow 
have  again  been  marked  up,  following 
the  rising  market  in  the  East,  but  there 
is  no  great  demand  here.  California  yel- 
low is  moving  in  a  limited  way  at  higher 
prices.   Other  descriptions  are  unchanged. 

Cal.  Yellow   $.155  @1.60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  White    1.60  @1.65 

rialfir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

Rye  remains  nominal  at  the  old  figures, 
with  little  offered  and  hardly  any  de- 
mand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  situation  remains  rather  un- 
nteresting,  as  for  some  time  past.  There 
is  no  large  demand  for  anything,  and 
most  descriptions  are  almost  entirely 
neglected,  though  there  is  still  some  in- 
quiry for  small  whites,  and  of  late  there 
has  been  a  little  call  for  pinks.  Limas 
are  quiet  here,  though  there  is  a  fair 
movement  from  the  South.  Otherwise 
prices  are  inclined  to  weakness,  but  not 
quotably  changed. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.75  @5.00 

Large  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.70  @3.90 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  quotations, 
and  there  is  not.  much  business  in  any 
line  at  present. 

Alfalfa    15    @17  e 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Z%c 

Canary    6    @  6V-C 

Hemp    3c 

Millet    2%@3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  moving  on  about  the  usual 
scale  for  this  time  of  year,  prices  being 
firmly  held  at  the  old  level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers-  Extras    4.60  5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  much  larger  this  week  than  for 
some  time  previous,  but  all  offerings 
have  found  a  ready  market  at  full  prices. 
There  is,  in  fact,  some  advance,  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  grades  of  grain  hay, 
which   are   in   strong  demand  and  are 


becoming  rather  scarce.  Country  mar- 
kets remain  extremely  firm,  current  prices 
in  most  districts  being  above  parity  with 
those  in  this  market.  Local  dealers  say 
there  will  be  no  serious  shortage  of  hay 
before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  as  con- 
siderable volunteer  and  alfalfa  hay  Is 
now  being  cut,  and  will  relieve  the  situ- 
ation until  the  bulk  of  the  new  crop 
is  ready.  Alfalfa  is  still  in  strong  de- 
mand, but  lower  prices  are  expected 
soon. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00^22.00 

do    No.  2    16.50@19.00 

Lower  grades    15.50@16.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00(5)18.50 

Alfalfa    13.00©  16.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00©  11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

No  further  advance  in  prices  is  noted 
this  week,  but  the  market  is  quite  firm 
all  around,  with  a  strong  demand  and 
no  excessive  supplies  in  any  line. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $21.00@22.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@34.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats   34.00@35.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  of  the  old  onions  now  offered 
have  been  picked  over,  and  are  held  at 
considerably  higher  prices,  Oregons  also 
being  higher.  Australian  onions  are  still 
in  the  market,  and  a  few  Imperial  Ber- 
mudas are  coming  in.  Otherwise  the 
vegetable  market  shows  very  little  change 
in  values.  Asparagus  is  still  the  impor- 
tant feature  as  regards  quantity,  and 
prices  are  about  as  before,  with  the  can- 
ners  buying  freely.  Receipts  of  green 
pease  have  increased  greatly,  and  prices 
are  lower,  a  greater  decline  being  pre- 
vented by  a  good  shipping  demand.  A 
few  string  beans  and  other  summer  truck 
have  arrived  from  the  South,  but  are  not 
much  of  a  feature  in  the  market.  Im- 
ported tomatoes  are  still  bringing  high 
prices,  though  cucumbers  are  lower.  Re- 
ceipts of  celery  have  dropped  off  a  little, 
causing  a  slight  advance.  Rhubarb  is 
plentiful,  but  prices  are  pretty  steadily 
held. 

Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl. . .  S5c(ft$1.00 

Oregon,  per  ctl  $  1.00@  1.15 

Australian    4.00@  4.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   1%@  2c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   4.00@  4.50 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   65c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   30@  40c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   70®  80c 

Celery,  crate    1.50@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  box   '.       50@  1.00 

Artichokes,  doz   10@  25c 

Sprouts,  lb   7@  8c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   25 @  30c 

Lettuce,  crate    50c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  lb   5c 

Asparagus  box    60c@  1.25 

POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  have  taken  another  drop, 
with  supplies  rather  excessive,  though  gar- 
nets are  still  held  at  4c.  Old  river  stock 
is  doing  a  little  better,  though  there 
is  no  very  urgent  demand.  Old  sweet 
potatoes  are  getting  scarce,  and  have  ad- 
vanced sharply. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  65c 

Salinas,  ctl   75c@$1.10 

Oregon,  ctl   50@  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    3.00@  3.25 

New  Potatoes,  lb   2^>@  4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  poultry  situation  is  getting  a  little 
easier,  though  prices  so  far  have  not  de- 
clined much.  Arrivals  of  young  chick- 
ens from  California  points  have  been 
somewhat  larger,  but  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand, and  broilers  occasionally  sell  as 
high  as  32c.  There  has  been  a  little 
surplus  of  Eastern  stock,  but  this  is  now- 
well  cleaned  up,  the  only  effect  being  an 
easier  feeling  in  regard  to  old  hens. 
Squabs  are  lower. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb  .'  29    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   IS    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.25@  2.50 


Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    ©24  c 

do    live    22    @23  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  opened  the  week  a  little  lower, 
but  now  shows  signs  of  recovery,  the  in- 
creasing receipts  being  balanced  by  a 
lively  demand.  Extras  are  now  a  little 
higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...26     26     25     25     26  26V> 

Firsts   24      24      24  .  24      24>/2  26 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  ruled  a  little  higher  most 
of  the  week,  owing  partly  to  a  demand 
for  shipment,  but  with  ample  supplies 
extras  are  back  to  19c. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...20     20     20     19V,  20  19 

Firsts   lS'.j  18Vi  18     18y2  i&y2  18V, 

Selected 

Pullets. ..17      17     17     17     17  17 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  seems  to  have 
reached  about  its  spring  level,  as  fancy 
flats  have  gained  Vc,  and  Y.  A.s  are  firm 
as  last  quoted.  Monterey  cheese,  how- 
ever, is  coming  in  very  freely  and  is 
lc  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  13  c 

New*  Young  Americas,  fancy  14  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14    @15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  market  will  soon  be 
amply  supplied.  Prices  are  accordingly 
somewhat  lower  on  berries  from  nearby 
points,  and  as  the  trade  is  not  taking 
much  interest,  a  further  decline  is  ex- 
pected. There  has  been  quite  a  run  on 
the  apple  market  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  the  high  price  of  titrus  fruits  is 
evidently  having  its  effect  on  apples. 
There  Is  a  fair  demand  for  shipment,  as 
well  as  in  the  local  trade,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Newtown  Pippins  remain- 
ing in  storage  will  be  well  cleaned  up. 
Prices  locally  are  not  quotably  higher, 
but  there  is  a  much  firmer  feeling  and 
an  advance  is  expected.  A  few  cherries 
have  come  in,  the  first  lot  bringing  $3 
per  drawer. 

Strawberries,  crate   $  -2.25@  3.00 

Longworth,  drawer    60@  85c 

Other  varieties,  drawer...       40@  90c 

Apples:  Fancy  Red,  box....  65c(S$l.O0 
Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier..  75c@  1.35 
Northern  Spitzenberg   1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  shows  very  lit- 
tle change  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
the  only  change  in  country  prices  being 
a  slight  advance  in  raisins,  on  which 
2  "4  c  is  the  bottom  price.  Business,  how- 
ever, is  picking  up  considerably,  and 
packers  have  advanced  their  selling  prices 
in  several  lines.  The  greater  firmness 
of  raisins  is  beginning  to  attract  some 
attention  in  the  East,  and  there  is  a 
little  shipping  demand  for  apricots, 
which  in  view  of  the  scarcity,  causes  a 
very  firm  feeling.  There  has  been  a  lit- 
tle foreign  inquiry  regarding  apples, 
which  have  been  very  quiet  through  the 
early  spring,  and  peaches  also  find  some 
demand.  There  has  been  considerable 
business  in  future  figs,  but  no  prices 
have  been  made  on  the  new  crop  in  other 
lines.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"A  firm  feeling  prevails  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  important  demand  for  stock  ex 
store  in  sympathy  with  advices  received 
from  California.  The  Coast  market  is 
decidedly  firm  on  all  dried  fruit,  and 
especially  prunes  and  raisins,  and  while 
the  reports  from  primary  sources  of  sup- 
ply have  stiffened  the  views  of  holders 
of  spot  goods,  no  quotable  advance  in 
anything  on  the  list  is  to  be  reported. 
Raisins  arc  stronger  than  anything  else 
at  present.  The  indications  now  are  that 
the  packers  who  had  not  made  early  con- 
tracts with  growers  before  the  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  became  such  a  big  factor  in 
the  situation  will  have  to  go  to  that  or- 
ganization for  such  supplies  as  they  will 
need  and  pay  the  prices  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  growers'  company  to 
make  on  all  but  the  small  percentage  of 
the  1912  and  1913  crops  which  it  does  not 
yet  control. 

"California  prunes  on  the  spot  are  go- 
ing slowly  into  consumption  on  small  or- 
ders for  immediate  delivery  at  the  quoted 
prices.  The  Coast  market  is  firm  on  the 
large  sizes  and  steady  on  intermediate 
and  small  counts.  There  is  little  de- 
mand for  forward  shipment  on  any  size 
above  60s,  and  even  for  the  larger  counts 
there  is  no  very  important  call  at  pres- 


Your  Handiest  Helper 

If  you  want  an  all  round 
tractor  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer rush — a  tractor  that  can 
stand  any  pace,  that  will  work 
for  you  24  hours  a  day— the 
machine  to  buy  is  the 


15-30  h.p. 

This  tractor  is  built  to 
use  every  day,  for  any 
power  job  on  small  or 
large  farms. 

It  has  p  lenty  of  power,  pulls  up 
to  6  plow  bottoms  in  stubble, 
will  plow  and  disc  10  to  14  acres 
a  day — builds  roads,  saws,  bales, 
threshes,  shreds — does  the  work 
of  four  men  and  a  dozen  horses. 

The  OilPull  is  built  to  be  used 
with  profit  on  small  farms,  and 
it's  a  mighty  handy  machine  on 
a  big  one,  too.  It  is  the  only 
tractor  that  burns  kerosene  or 
distillate  successfully  at  all 
times— a  real  fuel  saver. 

See  your  dealer  about  it  or  write 
for  OilPull  'Data-Book  No.355. 

RUMEI.Y  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 

San  Francisco  Los  Angtues  Portland 


to  New  York 

By  the  Rail  and 

Ocean  Route 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GO 

The  Rail  Trip  to  New  Orleans — 

M  JfSET  BXPRES!  Prom  San 

Francisco  Third  St.  Million.  4 
1*.  M.  <lnliy,  via  Const  Line, 
through  southern  California, 
Arizona.  Teiu  and  I.oulHliinn 
to  New  Orleans,  Electric 
lit- In.-. I.  Observation —  Library 
—  I '  I  u  h room  Car.  Pullman 
aleepera,  iteelinliiK  Chair  1'nrn, 
Dining  Car,  All  classes  of 
tfekefa  honored. 

The  Ocean  Trip  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days,  \cw  Or- 
leans in  Mew  "1  ork,  on  Culf  and 
Ocean,    by    Southern  PHeifle's 

cfnnodlnni  lft,flC#  ton  steum- 
cr».  Excellent  Service  through- 
out. Promennde  decks.  State* 
rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with 
parlor  and  bath. 

Rates  same  as   Ul-Ratl)  but  Inclnde 
llerth  and  Meals  on  Steamer, 


1st  Class 
One  \\  a  y 

$77.75 


-':iu  Class 
One  Way 

$65.75 


1st  Class 
Hound  Trip 

$145.50 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Bds..  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Bdg., 
Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets, 
Phone  Kearny  180. 
32  Powell  Street,  Phone  Sutter  980. 

OAKLAND: 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station, 
Phone  Oakland  1458. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,'  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 
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ent.  For  California  peaches  the  demand 
from  this  market  for  spot  stock  or  goods 
for  prompt  shipment  from  the  Coast  re- 
mains light,  but  there  is  no  anxiety  man- 
ifested by  sellers,  and  f.  o.  b.  prices  are 
held  steadily  up  to  the  previously  quoted 
figures.  On  the  spot  peaches  are  still 
slow  of  sale  and  prices  ex  store  are  some- 
what nominal.  Apricots  are  quiet  and 
unchanged,  both  for  immediate  delivery 
and  shipment  from  the  Coast." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   21/4@  4  c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3V>@  4%c 

Pears    4    (£t>  7  r 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2i/>@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3V2c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  orange  markets  continue 
in  good  shape,  and  satisfactory  prices  are 
being  received.  Shipments  from  Cali- 
fornia are  averaging  about  60  cars  daily. 
On  the  New  York  auction,  Monday,  April 
21st,  fruit  averaged  from  $2.30  up  to 
$4.35.  which  means  that  good  sizes  of 
sound  oranges  commanded  $4  and  better 
per  box.  At  Boston,  the  same  day,  or- 
anges sold  for  a  little  higher  prices  than 
the  above,  while  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia were  a  trifle  lower.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  oranges  will  continue  in  good 
demand  until  fresh  fruits  from  other 
sections  are  available.  Lemons  continue 
to  bring  good  prices,  though  shipments 
from  this  State  are  very  light.  The  East- 
ern auctions  paid  from  $3.50  to  $4.75  for 
lemons  on  Monday,  the  21st.  Private 
sales,  as  a  rule,  are  higher. 

Reports  from  Tulare  county  and  from 
southern  California  groves  are  to  the  ef- 
fect, that  the  frosted  orchards,  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  San  Diego  county, 
are  blooming  and  putting  forth  new 
growth  very  freely. 

Shipments  of  oranges  to  April  20,  for 
the  season,  were  8333  cars,  as  against 
15,263  cars  last  year.  Lemon  shipments 
were  1069  cars,  as  against  2268  cars  last 
season. 

No  further  change  has  been  made  in 
San  Francisco  quotations   in    any  line. 
Supplies    are    still    sufficient    for  local 
needs,  as  the  demand  is  only  moderate. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.50ff)  4.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50(5)  6.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50 

Choice   5.00 (a)  6.00 

Lemonettes    4.00(5)  4.50 

Limes    5.00(5)  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  nut  mar- 
ket, stocks  of  last  year's  crop  being  well 
cleaned  up,  while  it  is  too  early  to  get 
much  definite  information  on  new  crop 
conditions. 
Almonds- 
Nonpareils    17V.c 

I  X  L   16%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15M>c 

Drakes   12V]c 

Languedoc    11  V>c 

Hardshells   a  c 

Walnuts.  1912  cron— 

Softshell  No.  1  16    (5)16 V_>e 

Hardshell  No.  1  15    (5)15 VjC 

No.  2    lO1/^ 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Values  stand  as  before,  with  the  better 
grades  of  both  comb  and  extracted  firmly 
held,  under  a  fair  demand.  There  is 
very  little  coming  in,  but  ordinary  grades 
are  quiet  and  in  fair  supply. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    (5)12  c 

Dark    9    (5)10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

While  there  is  no  very  urgent  demand 


at  present,  all  available  supplies  here 
are  in  strong  hands  and  closely  held, 
most  of  it  being  held  by  one  house.  The 
range  of  prices  is  narrower,  the  lower 
grades  having  been  marked  up  a  little. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   29    @30  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  old  crop 
left  in  the  State,  and  as  buyers  are  tak- 
ing little  interest  at  present,  there  is 
no  movement  of  any  consequence.  It  is 
too  early  for  much  activity  in  the  com- 
ing crop. 

1912  crop   121^(5)18  c 

1913  contracts   13    (5)15  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  dressed  meat  market  is  keeping 
up  in  good  shape,  and  the  only  changes 
in  quotations  are  slight  declines  in  light 
calves  and  both  live  and  dressed  suckling 
lambs,  which  are  offered  more  freely 
than  for  some  time  past. 

Steers:  No.  1    7V->@  7%c 

No.  2    7    @  7Y±c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6V.@  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  614c 

Hulls  and  Stags   2V2(5)  4V»c 

Calves:  Light   7y2@  7:)ic 

Medium    7    (5)  7M>c 

Heavy    5M> <5>  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8%  8V2C 

150  to  250  lbs   8% (5)  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   8 1/0 (5)  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    6    @  614c 

Ewes    5    (5)  514c 

Lambs:   Suckling    6%@  714c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11  y,  (5)12  c 

Heifers    11  @liy>c 

Veal,  large    10    CaJll  c 

«mall    12    (5)13  c 

Yearlings   '   12  @12V>c 

Mutton:   Wethers    liy2@12  c 

Ewes    10  (5>10y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    14    @15  c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y2@>13  c 

WOOL 

Northern  clips  are  quoted  lower,  but  all 
(-notations  are  largely  nominal,  as  the 
Eastern  market  is  very  dull,  and  local 
buyers,  though  they  are  looking  over  the 
new  clips,  are  not  yet  making  many  pur- 
chases. 
Spring  clip : 

Southern  mountain,  free.  .    9    (512  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 
HIDES. 

All  values  remain  as  for  some  time 
past,  with  a  moderate  but  fairly  steady 
demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  (5)13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  ig)13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13yc 

Kip    14  (5)15yoC 

Veal    17  @18V-c 

Calf    17  @lSy2c 

Drv — 

Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  first-class  draft  stock  is 
being  offered  in  the  local  market  at  pres- 
ent, this  week's  arrivals  including  several 
large  lots  of  Shire  and  Percheron  stock 
from  northern  California.  Prices  real- 
ized, while  fairly  well  up  to  the  range 
quoted,  have  hardly  been  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  shippers,  and  in  view  of 
the  high  class  of  the  horses  sold,  the 
figures  are  not  what  they  sohuld  be.  In 
addition  to  the  drafters,  some  stock  is 
being  offered  from  local  stables,  and  some 
good  all-purpose  and  orchard  horses  are 
coming  in  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300(5)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  250@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350...  180(5)225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  125(5)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs  .-.  150(5)200 

1000  ibs   125(5)175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


PUBLISHER  S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  know  that  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  will  wish  the  editor,  Prof. 
Wickson,  a  pleasant  trip  to  Europe,  and 
we  believe  every  one  will  look  forward 
to  his  letter  every  week  in  this  journal, 
in  which  he  will  give  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  of  California  agriculture  as 
contrasted  with  European  ways  and 
methods.  Since  the  fall  of  1875,  Prof. 
Wickson  has  had  editorial  charge  of  the 
Rural  Press,  and  during  all  that  time  he 
has  not  missed  a  single  week  in  furnish- 
ing part  of  the  matter  and  in  passing 
upon  most  of  the  articles  it  contained. 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  willingness  that 
the  publisher  as  well  as  the  writers  on 
this  paper  take  up  extra  work  in  getting 
the  journal  out  during  Professor  Wick- 
son's  absence,  feeling  that  the  readers 
of  the  paper  will  get  real  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit  in  reading  the  broader  articles 
which  will  appear  from  the  editor's  pen 
each  week  while  on  his  trip.  The  work 
he  goes  to  perform  will  be  of  incalcula- 


ble value  to  agriculturists  and  in  1 
to  all  people,  if  financial  co-operation  1 
be  brought  about  and  placed  in  operation. 
Certainly  Governor  Johnson  could  have 
selected  no  better  man  than  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  Press  for  the  work.  And  in 
speaking  only  of  Prof.  Wickson,  we  cast 
no  reflection  upon  his  co-laborer  from  this 
State,  Colonel  Weinstock,  whom  we  are 
told  is  well  equipped  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  represent  California.  We 
know  Professor  Wickson,  having  had  five 
years  of  intimate  association  with  him; 
we  know  of  his  ability,  of  his  loyalty, 
and  of  his  deep  insight  into  California 
affairs.  Old-time  readers  of  this  journal 
will  agree  with  us  that  no  better  man 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  they  will 
look  forward  to  reading  his  letters,  which 
will  appear  each  week  while  he  is  away. 


At  last  we  have  the  last  of  the  copy 
for  the  now  edition  of  "California  Vege- 
tables" in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 
we  expect  to  get  copies  of  the  book  soon. 
Those  who  have  sent  in  orders  will  get 
the  first  that  come  from  the  bindery. 


THE 

BENICIA  BENCH 


Improve  the  looks  of  your  lawn  and  veranda  and  add  another 
comfort  to  the  home.   Benicia  Benches  will  do  both. 

The  comfort  and  pleasure  derived  from  your  lawn  and  veranda 
is  a  real  help  to  you  in  your  daily  work.  You  can  always  think 
clearly  and  from  a  better  point  of  view  if  your  surroundings  are 
pleasant. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  with 


Gates  and 
Valves 


*  IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7th  edition,  just  off  the  press. 


W  1226  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

High  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 
— Water  sealed  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily  accessible — No  interference 
with  suction  or  discharge  flanges 
when  opening  up  pump. 

They  have  lerenl  special  features 
Which  will  appeal  to  pump  users. 


WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


I. os  Angeles:  212  North  l.os  Angeles  St. 


Works:  West  Berkeley,  California. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Go, 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,   OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATING,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING   AND   CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe,  2  in.  to  24  in.,  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe,  12  in.  to  12  ft.,  shipped  knocked  down.. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Address  Dept.  O. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  fith  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  ll<lg„  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX:  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  •aerating 
costs  worked  out  In  the  fleld. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Marysville,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCHMEISER 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 

DERRICK 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
AND 

PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,   in    the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.    Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITE  US  TODAY   j^^w'Usend  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 

.  ,   .  literature.   The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 

Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.  It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
ail  over  tfie  Pacific  Coast.  AVrite  us  NOW  for  full  details 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  Second  «■<.. 
Davis,  California 


USED 
BY  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 


STERLING  F»U1V1F»S 


Are  ensy  runnings,  well  balanced  (none  lietter),  durable,  and  of  larger 
capacity  than  any  oilier  pump  (of  same  rated  stsc)  on  the  market.  All  parts 
Interchangeable,  removable  bushings,  deep  packing  boxes  guaranteed  not  to 
run  hot  In  bearings. 

We  build  them  from  lVz"  to  7"  Inclusive. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

STERLING  IRON  WORKS,  Inc., 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


IRRIGATING  PLANTS 


AND  WATER 
SUPPLY  OUTFITS 


SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINES 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by 
an  inexperienced  person  on  kero- 
sene or  distillate,  not  consuming  % 
pint  per  h.  p.  hour. 

This  Is  the  Engine  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  you  can  buy  it  by 
paying  part  cash  and  the  remainder 
In  payments  to  suit. 


STAR  RETT  PUMPS 

for  deep  wells  up  to  1,000  ft.  lift. 
Also  small  pumps  for  domestic  pur- 
poses replacing  windmills.  Starrett 
Pumps  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  many  years.  They  excel  In 
efficiency  and  durability. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 


481-4!»7  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Co-operation  of  Berry  Growers. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

This  isn't  any  description  of  how  townspeople  co-operate;  it  is  a 
story  of  the  way  fruit-growers  co-operate,  and  Sebastopol  is  the  town 
where  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  co-operative  organ- 
izations in  California  are  located,  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Union 
and  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union. 

It  is  the  thriving  little  town  from  which  most  of  the  Gravensteins 
of  the  Gold  Ridge  district  of  Sonoma  county  are  shipped,  also  the 
famous  blackberries  and  loganberries.  These  two  products  together 
are  the  main  crops  grown  in  the  district  by  a  big  margin.    They  are 


Berry-growing  for  long  has  been  a  leading  feature  of  Gold  Ridge 
farming,  and  there  has  always  been  a  good  market  for  the  berries. 
These  are  the  bush  berries,  not  strawberries,  and  the  canner  has  always 
been  the  main  factor  in  the  market.  Shipping  was  a  minor  matter, 
though  of  importance. 

The  larger  part  of  the  berries  for  long  have  been  sold  to  one  of  the 
leading  cannery  companies  of  the  State  for  their  local  cannery.  There 
also  has  always  been  a  market  for  a  good  many,  but  in  smaller  lots 
by  far,  from  the  canneries  around  the  bay,  and  in  addition  the  ship- 
ping trade  would  take  some. 

Now,  before  there  was  any  thought  of  co-operation,  there  was  al- 
ways a  market  for  berries,  but  of  course  buyers  never  want  to  pay 
more  than  they  have  to  for  anything;  of  course  not.    And  since  the 


A  Fruit  That  Should  be  Grown  on  Every  Farm. 


produced  in  an  abundance  and  are  of  a  quality  that  is  not  equaled  in 
any  area  of  similar  size  in  California,  and  as  they  go  all  over  the 
country,  it  may  well  be  believed  not  in  the  United  States  either.  In 
the  marketing  of  both  of  these  products  the  growers'  organizations 
are  by  far  the  greatest  factors,  and  are  of  wide  influence  otherwise. 

And  just  at  the  start  it  can  be  said  that  both  organizations  are 
merely  stock  companies —  perhaps  better  leave  out  the  word  "merely", 
for  it  may  be  misleading.  Anyway,  they  are  stock  companies,  with 
capital  stock  and  the  capital  doing  the  work,  and  are  run  on  a  business 
basis  with  no  apparent  thought  of  dividing  profits  along  the  line  that 
most  growers'  organizations  do.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  right  thing 
in  theory,  as  all  authorities  will  tell,  and  who  knows  but  in  the  far- 
distant  future  some  of  the  evils  that  pursue  a  growers'  organization 
formed  on  a  capital  stock  basis  may  develop?  But  they  have  done 
the  business  in  this  district  with  a  maximum  of  success  and  a  minimum 
of  friction,  and  simply  show  that  growers'  co-operation,  well  managed, 
does  great  things,  and  that  anybody  who  proclaims  the  success  of  only 
one  form  of  co-operation  is  chasing  a  phantom. 

Berrymen  Start  Things.— Now,  Gravenstein  apples  are  the  one  big 
thing  of  the  district,  but  it  was  the  berry-growers  that  started  things, 
and  it  is  the  Berry  Growers'  Union  that  is  the  oldest  and  the  biggest 
organization,  not  so  much  through  the  berries  it  handles  as  in  other 
ways — but  more  of  that  later. 


shipping  and  the  bay  demand  was  of  less  importance  than  the  demand 
from  the  cannery  in  the  town,  there  was  not  the  competition  there 
might  be,  and  not  the  prices  there  might  be,  either.  Wherever  a  fine 
co-operative  organization  is  working,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  "How  bad 
did  things  get  before  you  started  to  co-operate?"  That  goes  without 
saying. 

Well,  things  did  not  get  so  awfully  bad,  like  they  did  in  the  orange 
business,  for  instance,  but  the  growers  decided  to  get  together  and 
start  something. 

They  Organize.— The  very  wise  idea  was  followed  that  to  get  full 
value  out  of  organization,  markets  should  be  developed.  The  cannery 
market  did  not  look  as  if  a  lever  could  immediately  be  inserted  under 
it,  and  the  shipping  business  seemed  the  most  natural  and  best  thing 
to  go  into. 

Previous  to  this  the  shipping  business  had  been  done  by  private 
parties  who  had  bought  berries  outright.  The  union  was  organized 
and  bought  this  out,  and  the  manager  of  the  union,  from  that  time 
to  this,  has  been  Mr.  I.  N.  Cable,  whose  business  was  taken  over.  What 
berries  could  not  be  shipped  to  advantage  were  sold  to  the  cannery, 
and  have  been  since.  This  saves  the  cannery  a  lot  of  trouble  in  going 
around  and  dickering  with  a  lot  of  growers,  and  the' mutual  conven- 
ience of  selling  like  this  has  been  an  excellent  thing  for  the  cannery, 

(Continued  on  Page  520.* 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Apr.  29,  1918. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.i-2 

33.75 

12.34 

68 

38 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

17.40 

23.20 

86 

44 

Sacramento  

.CO 

7.38 

18.92 

86 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

.01 

11.32 

21.26 

85 

46 

San  Jose  

.01 

5.57 

16.01 

88 

34 

.00 

5.88 

8.91 

94 

44 

Independence... 

.00 

4.10 

8.73 

84 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

7.66 

19.46 

84 

40 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12.79 

15.06 

86 

48 

San  Diego  

.00 

5  80 

9  51 

70 

50 

The  Week. 


Our  fight  against  the  inclusion  of  farmers  in 
the  Proposed  Industrial  Compensation  Law  has 
been  won  in  part,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  ex- 
emption of  agricultural  operations  from  the  scope 
of  the  law  as  an  administration  policy.  Only 
the  fight  made  against  the  bill  in  its  former  shape 
by  the  San  Joaquin  Grape  Growers'  Protective 
League  and  other  farmers'  organizations  per- 
mitted the  exemption  to  be  made,  and  more  fight- 
ing may  be  necessary  in  later  years.  In  this  fight 
the  farmer  has  been  the  man  between  the  two 
combatants.  The  labor  unions  and  the  others  in 
the  crowd  that  were  insisting  upon  the  passage 
of  some  such  bill  cared  little  for  farm  labor,  but 
would  not  let  the  farmer  be  exempted  as  long  as 
they  could  help  it,  in  case  this  would  make  the 
law  unconstitutional.  Then  after  the  farmer  was 
exempted  the  opponents  of  the  bill  insisted  that 
the  farmer  be  included  again,  or  that  the  law  be 
not  passed,  because  in  such  shape  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Neither  eared  a  rap  about  the  farm- 
ers business,  yet  one  crowd  insisted  that  the 
farmer  be  included  to  keep  the  proposed  law  con- 
stitutional, and  the  other  crowd  insisted  that  the 
law  be  not  passed  because  with  the  farmer  ex- 
empted the  law  would  be  unconstitutional.  The 
farmer  was  in  the  middle  and  was  belabored  by 
both  sides  more  than  they  belabored  each  other. 
No  one  who  has  followed  the  discussion  in  these 
columns  could  doubt  the  unwisdom  and  injustice 
of  applying  the  farmers  in  the  measure,  yet  as 
trouble  arises  in  the  application  of  the  law,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  the  measure  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  next  legislature  and  the  farmer  put  in  again. 


General  State  Insurance. 

As  a  matter  of  justice,  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  do :  to  have  State-wide  insurance  with  em- 
ployer, employee  and  State  sharing  the  load.  It 
is  a  form  of  pauperism  to  give  something  for 
nothing,  a  proper  development  of  responsibility 
and  self  respect  calls  for  the  person  to  be  bene- 
fited to  pay  for  the  benefit.    Justice  and  pros- 


perity call  for  the  man  who  is  to  receive  most  to 
give  the  most  in  return.  It  is  only  by  assessing 
the  employe  a  small  part  of  his  income  that  it  can 
be  determined  what  recompense  he  should  be 
made  in  case  of  injury,  or  what  his  heirs  should 
receive  in  case  of  death.  That  will  give  to  each 
in  proportion  to  his  earnings,  it  will  be  fair  to 
the  employer,  it  will  not,  as  the  present  measure 
will,  if  passed,  make  it  possible  for  the  small  em- 
ployer to  be  ruined  through  an  accident  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  employee.  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate stage  of  such  a  law.  The  sooner  it  comes, 
the  better  for  all  concerned  and  the  less  proba- 
bility of  injustice  to  the  farmer.  Whether  such 
State  regulation  is  advisable  as  compared  with 
present  conditions  is  another  thing,  but  appar- 
ently the  State  is  getting  ready  to  regulate  every- 
thing in  detail,  and  since  it  is  bound  to  do  so.  we 
had  better  have  sensible  than  foolish  regulation. 

Too  Much  Bureaucracy. 

Farmers'  legislation  has  a  rough  row  to  hoe, 
probably  all  kinds  of  legislation  also  has,  for  that 
matter.  Everybody  who  has  read  the  account  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Fresno  knows 
that  it  was  decided  that  a  better  relation  should 
be  established  between  nurseryman  and  fruit 
planter  as  regards  the  movement  of  nursery  stock 
between  counties.  It  was  decided  that  county 
quarantines  and  county  ordinances  should  not  be 
passed  without  due  deliberation  regarding  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned.  When  some  bills 
got  through  the  committee  it  was  found  that  they 
would  make  ineffective  any  future  county  or- 
dinances without  the  signed  approval  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  and  would  limit 
inter-county  quarantines  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  The  bill  was  caught  before  it  got  any  further, 
but  such  a  bill  would  surprise  the  fruit  growers 
that  were  supposed  to  sponser  it.  It  is,  however, 
hard  to  think  it  possible  that  such  a  bill  could  get 
very  far  even  if  overlooked  by  fruit  men  that 
were  onto  the  job.  As  will  be  seen  in  another 
column,  the  State  Commissioner  would  have  been 
the  practical  source  of  appointment  of  county  bee 
inspectors  if  the  bee-men  had  let  an  amendment 
to  their  bill  go  through.  There  are  some  funny 
things  for  farmers  all  the  way  along,  but  the  out- 
come thus  far  has  been  favorable. 

World's  Dairy  Record  Gone. 

Leaving  the  legislature,  even  without  talking  of 
the  one  bit  of  legislation  especially  relating  to 
farm  lands,  which  is  setting  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment by  the  ears,  it  is  good  to  find  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  the  dairy  world,  that  an- 
other world's  record  has  gone.  The  news  has  just 
come  by  cable  that  a  Ilolstein  cow  of  Stevens 
Bros.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  has  broken  the  world's 
seven-day  butter  record,  with  between  44  and  45 
pounds  of  butter,  equal  to  between  35  and  36 
pounds  of  fat.  No  name  is  mentioned,  but  the 
cow  is  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
and  at  least  three  of  her  half-brothers  are  owned 
in  California,  by  the  Stanford  University  ranch 
at  Vina,  the  Millbrae  Dairy,  and  H.  F.  Harrold. 
Neither  will  be  any  better  bulls  than  before  the 
record  was  made,  all  will  be  worth  more  now, 
and  it  is  good  to  know  that  all  kinds  of  good  live 
stock  blood  gets  out  here. 

Who  Falls  Heir? 

The  proposition  of  who  is  the  son  or  daughter, 
of  these  great  records  being  made,  is  pretty  well 
decided  in  favor  of  the  son.  If  we  figure 
it  out  right,  this  is  just  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
When  a  cow  makes  a  great  big  record,  she  can 
transmit  the  capacity  to  very  few  grand-daugh- 
ters, provided  the  inheritance  runs  from  daugh- 


ter to  (laughter,  but  she  can  transmit  it  to  grand- 
daughters galore  if  it  runs  from  dam  to  son  and 
from  sire  to  daughter.  Sons  of  Riverside  Sadie, 
of  Dolly  Dimple,  Jacoba  Irene,  and  so  on,  can 
give  those  milking  qualities,  or  we  might  say 
fat-producing  qualities,  to  lots  of  future  dairy 
cows.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  pure-bred  cows 
can  give  form,  capacity,  vitality,  and  breed  ex- 
cellence. The  plan  of  inheritance  thus  gives  an 
easy  method  of  improving  the  dairy  breeds.  It's 
a  wise  old  custom  that  gives  the  father  the  right 
to  name  his  daughters,  the  mothers  the  sons. 

Out  in  Jhe  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  discussed 
personalities  of  the  California  delegation  of  the 
Co-operation  and  Rural  Finance  Inquiry  and  in- 
dulged in  reflections  hardly  worth  mentioning. — 
Associate.] 

Having  plenty  of  available  time  on  the  train 
flying  eastward  across  the  plains,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  we  might  to  advantage  do  a  little  rehearsing 
of  the  part  in  the  great  rural  co-operation  and 
finance  play  which  the  Governor  of  California 
has  assigned  to  us  and  perhaps  satisfy  ourselves 
somewhat  that  he  was  justified  in  such  assign- 
ment. It  seemed  wise  to  try  our  art  on  an  or- 
dinary American  citizen  before  tackling  a  Eu- 
ropean potentate.  For  this  purpose  we  sought 
the  popular  fumigator  car,  and,  having  identified 
the  type,  chose  an  individual  and  pressing  upon 
him  a  pipeful  and  a  match,  by  way  of  laying  a 
foundation  of  comnmnicability.  we  went  to  it. 

"Have  you  given  any  attention.  1713-  friend." 
we  said,  "to  the  question  of  rural  co-operation 
and  finance,  which  is  being  so  freely  discussed  in 
the  papers?" 

"  'Pears  to  me  I  hev  read  about  it,"  he  replied. 
"It  sounds  rolling-like.  I  take  it  be  a  new  kind 
of  tire  fer  artimobills,  ain't  it?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  we  said.  "It  is.  however, 
a  part  of  a  great  national  movement.  Tt  strikes 
us  that  it  belongs  to  the  steering  gear,  not  to  the 
wheels.  We  are  trying  to  run  public  affairs  in 
this  country  so  that  every  man  will  get  just  ex- 
actly what  belongs  to  him,  because  all  men  are 
free  and  equal  under  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  therefore  all  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  fruits  of  their  labors  without  being  imposed 
upon  and  robbed  by  others,  no  matter  if  they  do 
form  great  trusts  and  corporations,  to  get  more 
than  belongs  to  them." 

Our  victim  was  visibly  affected  by  this  doctrine. 
After  a  few  vigorous  pulls  and  spits,  he  gave  a 
start,  and  exclaimed:  "I  get  yer;  I  have  heered 
that  there  was  a  crank  down  in  this  section  hold- 
ing forth  on  the  railroad  platforms  on  some 
country  where  all  such  things  was  going  to  come 
to  pass.  A  man  told  me  that  the  feller  called  this 
new  country  'Youtopey';  and  he  'lowed  it  was  a 
new  colony  in  Calif orny.  'cause  the  crank  seemed 
to  come  from  that  way."  Then  he  seemed  to  get 
a  second  thought,  for  he  turned  on  us  quickly 
and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper  under  his  fist:  "Say. 
be  you  that  chap — how  did  they  let  you  get  on 
the  cars?" 

Taken  for  a  Utopian. 

He  evidently  thought  he  had  us  all  right,  and 
so  we  had  to  declare  vehemently  that  we  were  no 
walking  apostle  of  Utopia,  but  a  duly  accredited 
delegate  from  California  on  a  world  inquiry  of 
much  moment.  That  we  had  to  find  out  how 
farmers  could  sell  their  produce  to  the  better 
advantage  of  the  whole  people,  and  how  they 
could  borrow  money  at  lower  rates  to  develop 
more  land  and  improve  the  old  land  so  that  it 
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would  bring  more  food  for  the  people  and  more 
prosperity  for  the  farmer. 

The  Farmer  a  Good  Lender. 

This  proposition  seemed  to  hold  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  soon  exclaimed:  "I'm  mighty  glad 
yon  ain't  going  away  to  find  out  some  new 
wrinkle  about  farmers  lending  money.  You  may 
help  them  to  borrow,  for  no  farmer  can  hold  a 
candle  to  a  village  bum  when  it  comes  to  bor- 
rowing, but  helping  a  farmer  to  lend  money  or 
teach  him  new  tricks  about  that,  no  man  on  'arth 
kin  do  it.  Don't  I  remember  old  Deacon  Smith 
in  my  home  town  back  East?  He  was  a  farmer 
who  could  give  points  to  any  loan  shark.  He 
didn't  need  no  modern  safety  razor  in  his  busi- 
ness; in  shaving  notes  he  could  get  off  more  skin 
'thout  drawin '  blood  than  any  banker  in  the  hull 
country.  He  was  the  feller  what  started  using 
flattened  bullels  instead  of  copper  pennies  on  the 
ryes  of  his  dead  debtors.  Don't  yer  fergit  it; 
when  it  comes  to  lending,  the  farmer  is  the  most 
scientific  financier  in  the  world!  More  'an  that, 
who  was  it  lent  the  money  to  develop  the  prairie 
States  after  the  war?  Wasn't  it  the  farmers  of 
New  England  and  New  York  who  wuz  growing 
two-dollar  wheat  and  couldn't  pay  their  country 
preachers  more  'an  $400  a  year  to  save  their  souls 
because  they  was  scraping  up  every  cent  to  send 
to  Iowa  to  git  ten  per  cent?  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  farmers  needing  to  know  more  about  lend- 
ing money;  they  have  had  the  hull  country  skun 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  that  I  know  of." 

Why  Are  Not  Farmers  Millionaires? 

"Well,  friend,"  said  we,  somewhat  cowed  by 
his  vehemence,  "if  the  farmers  are  such  great 
financiers,  why  is  it  that  we  have  no  farming 
millionaires — that  is  made  millionaires  by  farm- 
ing? Why  is  it  that  most  of  the  millionaires  have 
become  so  by  moving  farmers'  crops  or  by  gam- 
bling in  them  or  by  making  things  which  farmers 
have  to  buy?  Why  is  it  that  farmers  make  mil- 
lionaires out  of  other  people  and  not  out  of  them- 
selves? Why  is  it  that  millions  are  lost  between 
the  farmers  and  the  consumers  and  that  neither 
farmers  nor  consumers  ever  pick  them  up. 

"Shucks,"  he  said,  "that's  easy;  it's  because 
they  ain't  smart  enough  to  catch  onto  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  they  are  still  trying  to  fill  a  bar'] 
by  squirting  into  the  spigot  instead  of  turning  a 
stream  into  the  bung-hole  as  the  millionaires  do. 
That  old  saw  about  the  bung-hole  and  spigot 
ought  to  be  re-set.  The  farmer  don't  waste  at  the 
bung-hole,  but  he  keeps  on  filling  at  the  spigot 
and  he  never  will  get  full.  'Pears  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  farming 
business,  but  with  the  farmer,  and  if  borrowing 
will  help  him,  go  to  it  and  teach  him  how." 

Millionaires  to  Be  Farmers. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  millionaires,' 
was  all  that  we  could  say,  for  he  was  evidently 
anxious  to  be  off  again  on  his  discourse. 

"I  been  a  thinkin'  lately,"  he  replied,  "that  if 
the  farmers  don't  get  to  be  millionaires,  the  mil- 
lionaires will  surely  get  to  be  farmers.  I  hear  it 
is  going  that  way  pretty  fast  in  Californy  right 
now,  that  the  hull  State  is  being  run  over  by 
promoters  who  are  fixing  up  fancy  investments 
for  millionaires  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  which  they  are  goin'  to  farm  by  steam  and 
gasoline,  and  they  are  jist  going  to  manufacture 
products  of  the  earth  as  they  do  in  factories. 
'Pears  to  me  we  ain't  going  to  live  on  what  the 
farmer  can  spare,  but  we're  going  to  have  things 
made  for  us  bran'  new.  We  shan't  need  so  darn 
many  farmers  to  do  that,  but  we  need  a  few 
farmers  who  won't  monkey  around  with  a  lame 
mule  and  a  broken  plow.    Sich  as  that  can  live 


just  as  they  always  have,  but  the  world  needs 
farmin'  done  like  any  other  big  business,  and  it 
takes  millionaires  to  do  that." 

"But  don't  you  think,"  we  ventured,  "that 
farming  can  be  built  up  in  that  way  if  we  can 
find  out  how  to  induce  formers  to  work  together 
to  do  it,  and  don't  you  think  also  that  if  money 
is  secured  at  low  rates  for  improvements  which 
are  necessary  to  increased  production,  that  it  will 
be  a  great  deal  safer  and  surer  to  do  it  that  way 
than  to  risk  the  world's  food  on  large  schemes 
which  are  new  to  the  experience  of  mankind?" 

A  Lay-Out  for  Better  Farmers. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I'll  admit  if  you  can  make 
over  the  farmers  into  a  broad-gauge  consarn  and 
have  them  run  for  a  big  thing  and  not  be  ever- 
lastin'  pinching  themselves  and  killing  their  wives 
with  hard  work  and  driving  their  children  off  the 
ranch  by  never  giving  them  a  show  at  anything 
that  young  folks  like — if  you  can  do  some  o'  them 
things,  I  believe  you  may  get  the  farmer  into 
whack  with  the  way  the  world  is  going.  But  he 
has  got  to  learn  to  get  more  out  of  the  land  by 
growing  bigger  crops  and  using  more  machinery 
and  keeping  live  stock  that'll  pay,  and  all  that.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  this  country  won't  stand  for  any 
more  of  the  old  style  pinching  farming.  It  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  farmer  more,  but  he  has  got  to  do 
more  fer  it." 

"All  right,"  we  broke  in,  "you  are  getting 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking.  But  how  is  the 
farmer  going  to  do  all  this  without  having  more 
capital  to  put  into  his  business?" 

A  Vengeful  Critic. 

Then  he  jumped  on  us  in  good  style;  "Great 
Scott,"  he  cried,  "who's  got  more  money  than  the 
farmers  right  now?  Ain't  they  the  real  capital- 
ists? Ain't  they  still  skinning  money  off  the 
farms  to  blow  it  into  all  the  fancy  securities  the 
promoters  can  fix  up?  Ain't  they  wasting  more 
capital  every  year  on  'good  things'  than  would 
fix  up  the  farms  to  double  the  crops?  What  we 
need  now7  is  a  full  set  of  blue  sky  laws  to  keep 
farmers  from  fooling  away  what  they  make  on 
farms.  The  whole  lot  of  smart  Alecks  which  is 
putting  up  jobs  to  catch  farmers'  money  would 
have  to  go  to  work  at  something  useful  if  the 
farmers  didn't  keep  'cm  alive  by  swallering  the 
bait  they  put  out.  I'm  sick  of  this  talk  about 
poor,  down-trodden  farmers.  Someone  ought  to 
step  on  'em  hard  .enough  to  kill  'em  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  get  a  rest." 

By  this  time  he  was  shouting  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  car,  so  we  got  him  to  take  a 
fresh  fill  for  his  pipe  and  a  new  match  while  we 
kept  busy  thinking  how  we  could  turn  all  his  sur- 
plus force  to  the  purposes  of  our  mission.  At 
last  we  sidled  up  in  this  way:  "Supposing, 
friend,  that  all  that  you  say  is  true,  don't  you 
think  that  we  might  let  the  farmers  live  if  we 
could  show  them  things  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  become  more  progressive ;  if  they  would 
fit  up  their  homes  better  and  give  th(>  women 
happier  lives;  if  they  would  give  the  kids  a  chance 
to  sec  that  the  farm  is  the  place  to  live  well  and 
make  money,  and  that  the  farm  itself  can  pay  a 
higher  interest  on  improvements  than  any  outside 
investment  they  can  make  and  at  the  same  time 
be  the  safest  thing  on  earth?" 

This  soothed  him  considerably.  An  expression 
almost  angelic  was  spreading  over  his  features  as 
the  smoke  curled  gracefully  from  his  pipe-bowl, 
and  we  were  thinking  that  our  chance  to  preach 
our  melting  sermon  on  co-operation  and  rural 
finance  had  surely  come.  But  a  develish  smirk 
caught  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  shot  to  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  on  us  in  almost  Satanic  glee — 
"How  in  rell  can  yon  make  angels  out  of  the 


most  obstinate,  cantankerous,  pig-headed  lot  o! 
men  in  the  world  'though  killin  'em?" 

That  shot  put  us  to  sleep.  All  we  could  do  was 
to  faintly  whisper  that  we  were  going  to  Europe 
chiefly  to  get  the  answer  to  just  that  question. 

We  will  talk  some  more  tomorrow! 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


The  Time  to  Cut  Alfalfa 

To  the  Editor .-  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  period  to  cut  alfalfa  hay  for  cow  feed  and 
the  best  method  for  curing  same.  There  is  a 
small  amount  of  needle  grass  mixed  with  the  al- 
falfa. Would  also  like  to  know  what  food  can 
be  profitably  fed  in  conjunction  with  alfalfa. — 
R.  F.  M.,  Los  Molinos. 

The  best  time  to  cut  alfalfa  is  just  when  new 
shoots  are  starting  out  at  the  crown.  This  will 
give  the  greatest  yield  of  hay  during  a  season, 
and  the  hay  will  be  much  more  palatable  than 
if  the  alfalfa  is  permitted  to  get  well  into  the 
blossoming  period.  The  leaves,  which  are  the 
best  part  of  the  hay,  also  remain  on  better  than 
if  the  stems  are  older.  If  a  person  does  not 
care  to  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  the 
new  shoots  are  coming  out  or  not,  he  can  ap- 
proximate the  time  to  cut  fairly  well  by  wait- 
ing until  a  blossom  here  and  there  appears,  cut- 
ting immediately.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  on 
paper  exactly  when  alfalfa  was  properly  cured, 
as  that  is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  It  is 
usual  to  cut  in  the  morning  and  rake  into  wind- 
rows in  the  afternoon.  With  the  usual  weather 
in  interior  California  that  stage  of  the  curing  is 
completed  by  that  time.  The  next  day  it  can  be 
gathered  into  cocks  and  gotten  ready  to  move. 
That  is  about  all  the  curing  that  is  done.  The 
size  of  the  windrows  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
hay,  as  thick  hay  should  be  put  up  in  small  wind- 
rows to  give  plenty  of  circulation  of  air.  It  is 
considered  better  also  to  build  the  cocks  on  raked 
land,  otherwise  the  hay  lying  fiat  at  the  bottom 
will  not  cure  properly  and  cannot  be  gathered 
up  clean. 

Blight  on  Apple  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  apple 
blossoms.  All  on  one  tree  are  same  as  sample, 
and  bark  of  limbs  is  beginning  to  peel  off.  Would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  cause,  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  for  it.  Also,  am  sending  a  sprig  of 
rose  bush.  Is  it  mildew  on  the  leaves?  If  so, 
will  it  disappear  when  warm  dry  weather  sets 
in?— C.  A.  T.,  Orland. 

The  samples  of  apple  blossoms  arrived  so  thor- 
oughly dry  that  not  a  great  deal  could  be  made 
of  them.  However,  it  seems  clear  that  this  is 
an  attack  of  pear  blight,  which  attacks  apples 
as  well  as  pears,  and  when  on  apples  acts  just  the 
way  you  describe.  The  only  cure  for  blight  is 
to  cut  out  affected  parts,  disinfecting  the  cuts 
with  a  1  to  1000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
With  an  apple  tree  so  badly  affected  as  yours, 
the  only  cure  would  probably  be  to  cut  it  down 
entirely,  or  lose  it  and  all  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  around.  The  only  way  to  overcome  blight 
is  to  cut  out  every  bit  everywhere.  If  you  don't 
want  to  risk  cutting  down  the  tree  unnecessar- 
ily, have  your  county  horticultural  commissioner, 
Carl  Ley,  Willows,  come  and  determine  whether 
it  is  blight  or  not.  The  blight  has  been  pretty 
bad  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  the  last  year, 
Your  rose  leaves  seem  to  be  mildewed,  without 
doubt.  The  mildew  should  disappear  with  the 
warm,  dry  weather.  Dusting  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur when  the  leaves  are  wet  with  the  dew  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy  if  you  don't  want  to 
wait  until  warm  weather. 
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Do  We  Need  a  Hardier  Orange? 


[Because  of  frost  injuries  to  citrus  fruits  in 
California,  many  of  our  friends  are  suggesting 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  away  and  sit  down 
until  some  one  makes  a  frost-enduring  orange. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  admit  the  point.  How 
long  will  it  take  to  secure  such  a  hardy  fruit 
which  will  have  the  commercial  acceptability  of 
the  sweet  orange  as  now  known?  Manifestly  an 
indefinite  period  of  time — say  a  generation  or 
two.  Besides;  California  orange  trees  were  so 
little  hurt  that  next  year's  will  probably  be  a 
full  crop.  Still,  the  way  in  which  hardiness  can 
be  had  in  a  citrus  fruit  is  very  interesting,  and 
we  take  a  reference  to  the  subject  from  W.  T. 
Swingle's  last  publication  (in  Circular  116  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry)  which  will  interest 
our  experimenters. — Editor.] 

A  New  Branch  of  Economic  Botany. — This 
brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  appreciate 
the  need  of  developing  a  new  branch  of  botan- 
ical study  of  the  morphological  and  physiological 
characters  of  the  wild  plants  related  to  our  culti- 
vated crops  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
relationships  and  their  availability  for  use  in  the 
improvement  of  our  crop  plants.  Many  of  our 
agricultural  investigators  think  of  botany  as  a 
science  of  plant  names  or  laboratory  experiments 
with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  practical  rela- 
tions to  agricultural  problems,  but  for  the  most 
efficient  improvement  in  crop  plants  we  must  look 
1o  this  new  branch  of  botany  for  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  wild  relatives  of  our  cultivated 
plants.  The  crop  physiologist  must  investigate 
the  life  history  not  only  of  the  crop  plant  itself, 
but  of  its  wild  relatives,  before  he  can  begin  to 
understand  the  possibilities  of  applying  botanical 
science  to  agricultural  problems. 

The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  this  new  eco- 
nomic botany  and  crop  physiology  for  the  proper 
improvement  of  crop  plants  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  work  of  breeding  hardy  citrus  fruits.  The 
first  attempt  along  this  line  was  the  crossing  of 
our  common  orange  with  the  hardy  deciduous 
Citrus  trifoliata  of  Japan  and  China.  When  in 
a  dormant  condition  Citrus  trifoliata  can  with- 
stand intense  cold — temperatures  of  10°  or  even 
20°F.  below  zero  do  not  affect  it — but  the  fruit 
is  small,  very  seedy,  contains  scarcely  any  juice, 
and  the  skin  is  full  of  intensely  acrid  oil.  Jn 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  first-generation  hy- 
brids with  the  orange  have  turned  out  to  be  of 
considerable  value  and  constitute  a  new  race  of 
hardy  citrus  fruits,  which  we  have  called  cit- 
ranges.  and  which  are  adapted  to  culture  through- 
out most  of  the  cotton  belt.  They  will  provide 
a  home-irrown  substitute  for  lemons  for  10.000,- 
000  people  of  the  South. 

The  Citrange.— Life-history  study  has  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  hardiness  of  the  hybrids  (cit- 
ranges)  of  Citrus  1  rifoliata,  like  that  of  most  other 
plants,  is  dependent  on  their  condition  when  ex- 
posed to  cold.  An  interval  of  hot  weather  in 
early  spring  forces  these  hybrids  into  a  tender 
growth,  and  they  are  then  liable  to  frost  injury. 
In  the  meantime,  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  kumquat  possesses  to  a  high  degree  another 
kind  of  hardiness  due  to  extreme  dormancy  in 
winter;  in  other  words,  the  kumquat  can  support 
weeks  of  hot  weather  without  starting  into  new 
growth.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  kinds  of  hardi- 
ness existing  in  separate  plants — the  ability  to 
resist  extreme  cold  in  C.  trifoliata  and  the  ability 
to  withstand  untimely  spells  of  hot  weather  in  the 
kumquat.  When  these  facts  were  brought  out. 
the  breeding  problem  was  greatly  simplified.  It 
became  obvious  at  once  that  the  use  of  the  kum- 
quat in  hybrids  would  give  us  plants  able  to  re- 
sist injury  from  hot  weather  followed  by  frosts. 
The  latest  creation  in  the  way  of  hardy  citrus 
fruits  made  by  following  up  this  lead  is  the  lime- 
quat,  obtained  by  cross'ng  the  common  West  In- 
dian lime  with  the  kumquat. 

The  lime  is  known  to  all  growers  as  the  ten- 
derest  of  all  the  citrus  fruits.  Lime  trees  are  fre- 
quently frozen  to  the  ground  when  oranges  and 
even  lemons  escape  with  little  injury.  This  is  due 
to  extremely  slight  dormancy,  even  a  few  days 
of  warm  weather  in  winter  being  sufficient  to  start 
a  new  growth,  which  ;s  then  nipped  by  the  first 
succeeding  frost.     The   kumquat    is  admirably 


adapted  by  its  physiological  constitution  to  rem- 
edy this  defect,  and  fortunately  its  fruit,  like 
the  lime,  contains  an  agreeable  acid  juice,  and 
instead  of  having  a  disagreeable  oil  in  the  peel- 
ing, like  Citrus  trifoliata,  the  oil  of  the  kumquat 
is  so  mildly  flavored  that  the  peeling  is  edible, 
having  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavor. 

The  Limequat. — Thus  plant  life  history  investi- 
gations pointed  the  way  to  a  breeding  experiment 
which  was  carried  out  in  the  spring  of  1909.  Al- 
ready the  hybrids  made  at  that  time  have  fruited 
abundantly  and  have  fully  met  our  expectations. 
The  limequat  proves  to  be  a  new  race  of  limes 
able  to  grow  without  protection  in  the  extreme 
northern  Florida  and  probably  suitable  for  cul- 
ture throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Gulf 
coast. 

The  fruits  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  kum- 
quat to  that  of  a  small  lime,  and  their  flavor 
varies  from  mildly  acid  to  as  acid  as  the  sourest 
lime.  Here  we  have  a  new  race  of  hardy  fruits 
admirably  adapted  to  our  own  conditions,  ob- 
tained by  combining  two  fruits  having  very  un- 
like life-history  requirements ;  one  of  them  but 
poorly  adapted  to  our  climate,  the  other  produc- 
ing a  fruit  of  little  commercial  value. 

The  great  value  of  the  kumquat  for  breeding 
purposes  having  been  brought  out  by  these  experi- 
ments, a  thorough  botanical  survey  of  all  the  wild 
relatives  of  our  citrus  fruits  was  undertaken,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  other  plants  which,  like  the 
kumquat.  would  be  of  importance  to  the  breeder. 
The  result  of  this  botanical  survey  was  most  sur- 
prising. It  has  brought  to  light  a  large  number 
of  wild  relatives  of  our  common  citrus  fruits 
w  hich  have  been  completely  ignored  by  horticul- 
turists and  but  little  understood  by  botanists. 

A  Desert  Kumquat.— Recently  '  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  desert  kumquat  growing  in  the 
interior  of  Australia.  This  is  the  hardiest  of  all 
the  evergreen  citrus  fruits  and  yields  in  the  wild 
state  an  edible  fruit  something  like  a  kumquat. 
This  desert  kumquat,  in  addition  to  the  extreme 
dormancy  possessed  by  the  ordinary  kumquat,  has 
something  of  the  direct  cold  resistance  of  the  tri- 
foliate orange.  Here,  then,  is  material  of  the  very 
highest  value  for  the  plant  breeder.  Yet  this 
desert  kumquat  is  a  plant  so  insignificant  in  its 
wild  state  as  to  have  been  completely  ignored  by 
the  enterprising  and  progressive  Australian  hor- 
ticulturists and  of  so  little  interest  to  botanists 
that  it  has  never  been  correctly  classified,  has 
never  been  figured,  and  has  been  only  imperfectly 
described.  Numerous  other  types  of  citrus  fruit 
equally  striking  as  examples  of  breeding  possbili- 
ties  and  botanical  neglect  have  come  to  light,  but 
it  would  take  too  much  space  to  enumerate  them 
here. 


PROBABLY  CURL-LEAF. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  set  out  some  peach  and 
apricot  trees  this  year.  They  are  all  young  trees 
and  I  have  noticed  the  leaves  are  badly  blistered. 
What  is  the  cause  and  how  can  I  remedy  it? — 
Subscriber.  Arhoga. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  blister  on  the  peach 
leaves  that  we  know  of  is  the  curl  leaf,  which, 
by  the  way,  does  not  attack  the  apricot,  and  it 
would  seem  queer  if  you  could  mistake  the  curl- 
leaf  for  something  else.  Still,  this  is  just  the 
time  when  it  is  most  prominent.  In  this  disease 
the  tender  leaves  and  soft  twigs  swell  all  up  in 
fleshy,  disgusting  forms.  Frequently  these  swell- 
ings have  a  reddish  color.  They  take  lots  of 
nourishment  from  the  tree,  destroy  the  function 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  that  are  attacked 
soon  or  later  fall,  leaving  the  tree  partly  denuded 
and  weakened.  There  is  no  cure  after  the  dis- 
ease has  appeared,  but  in  one  year  it  will  do 
no  great  damage.  The  time  to  begin  is  when 
the  tree  is  dormant,  when  it  can  be  entirely  con- 
trolled by  spraying,  just  before  the  buds  open, 
with  lime-sulphur  solution  or  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Sprayinir  is  so  universally  done  that  the 
disease  does  little  damage,  but  it  is  everywhere 
and  can  easily  be  serious  if  not  sprayed  for.  If 
there  are  blisters  on  apricot  leaves,  send  samples 
to  the  Collcsre  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  or  to  the  RriMi.  Prions. 


FIG  WASP  AND  CAPRI  FIGS. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  writing  you  for  infor- 
mation regarding  capri  fig  trees.  Last  winter 
all  of  the  capri  figs  were  frozen,  and  I  am  won- 
dering whether  I  should  re-eaprify  them  the  same 
as  I  do  the  Smyrna  in  order  to  get  the  wasp 
started  again.  As  the  Smyrna  fig  is  new  to  me, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  advice  on  the 
subject. — Pleased  Subscriber,  Turlock. 

If  your  capri  figs  were  all  killed  by  the  frosts, 
yon  certaiidy  will  need  to  get  a  new  lot  of  figs 
and  wasps  in  order  to  get  any  Smyrna  figs  this 
fall.  Your  capri  trees  may  bear  a  fine  lot  of 
fiys.  those  that  are  on  the  trees  now,  which  figs 
would  ordinarily  be  distributed  in  the  Smyrna 
orchard  this  June,  but  unless  the  blastophaga, 
the  fig  wasp,  has  laid  eergs  and  made  preparations 
for  a  new  generation  of  wasps,  the  figs  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  Smyrna  trees.  The  distribu- 
tion of  capri  figs  should  have  been  made  before 
this,  very  probably,  though  it  may  not  be  too 
late  yet.  The  way  the  system  works  is  this: 
There  are  three  generations  of  capri  figs  per  year, 
overlapping  one  another.  The  female  wasps  come 
out  of  the  old  figs  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
new  generation  of  figs.  One  of  the  main  troubles 
with  Smyrna  growing,  as  practiced,  is  that  frosts 
often  cut  off  nearly  all  the  capri  figs  in  the  win- 
ter and  there  are  few  wasps  left  to  lay  eggs  in 
the  figs  in  April,  which  figs  are  to  be  taken  into 
the  Smyrna  orchard  in  June,  at  which  time  the 
new  generation  of  wasps  should  come  out  and  go 
into  the  young  Smyrna  figs,  causing  them  to  ma- 
ture properly.  You  will  only  need  now  a  few 
figs  Avith  insects  emerging  to  lay  lots  of  eggs  in 
your  new  crop  of  capri  figs.  Possibly  there  may 
be  some  wasps  around,  and  if  so,  you  will  bo  all 
right.  If  there  are.  you  will  see  them  around 
the  openings  to  the  figs.  They  are  small,  white 
insects.  To  be  sure  that  you  will  have  these  wasps 
by  spring,  it  is  well  to  cover  a  tree  or  part  of 
a  tree  to  protect  against  heavy  winter  frosts,  or 
to  use  orchard  heaters.  Likewise,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  capri  figs  can  be  picked  in  the 
early  winter  and  kept  in  slightly  dampened  sand 
in  the  basement  and  that  the  wasps  will  develop 
and  be  strong  by  spring.  This  method  has  been 
successful,  but  is  still  on  trial.  In  your  case,  see 
whether  you  have  any  wasps  around,  and  if  not. 
try  to  get  .  a  few.  about  four  or  five  per  capri 
tree,  and  more  if  possible,  from  a  neighbor,  at 
once.  If  you  cannot  find  anyone  who  has  them, 
write  immediately  to  G.  P.  Rixford.  Special  Agent, 
IT.  S.  Department,  of  Agriculture.  1813  Pierce  St.. 
San  Francisco,  for  information  as  to  where  some 
can  be  obtained.  Once  you  know  how  to  save 
your  winter  capri  figs,  the  greatest  problem  in 
Smyrna  fig  production  has  been  solved.  If  you 
are  unable  to  get  the  wasp  established  in  your 
new  growth  of  capri  fics.  you  still  may  be  able 
to  secure  capri  figs  in  .Tune  and  save  your  Smyrna 
crop.  The  expense  will  not  be  great,  though  it 
is  very  much  better  to  have  your  own  capri  figs. 


LITTLE  LEAF. 

To  the  Editor:  T  am  sending  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  two  twigs  taken  from  plum  trees  in 
my  orchard.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  the  diseased  twiur?  Some  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit,  while  others  seem  diseased  and  have 
nothing  on. — Subscriber,  Ceres. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  disease  on  the  affected 
twisr.  The  fact  that  the  leaves  are  very  small 
and  thin  is  evidently  due  to  lack  of  moisture,  as 
this  effect  frequently  comes  after  dry  winters 
when  the  trees  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  It 
is  more  frequently  found  on  peaches  than  other 
fruits,  but  occurs  on  nearly  all  fruits.  That  it 
is  due  to  lack  of  moisture  also  appears  likely 
from  the  looks  of  the  fruit  on  the  sound  twig, 
for  when  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture  the  small 
prunes  or  plums  frequently  burn  on  the  exposed 
side,  as  these  have  done. 


CUTWORMS  IN  THE  VINEYARD 

Climbing  cutworms  often  do  serious  damage 
to  the  expanding  vine  buds  in  many  districts, 
and  from  reports  that  have  reached  the  Experi- 
ment Station  they  are  numerous  in  many  vine- 
yards throughout  the  State  this  season.  Most 
of  the  injury  to  buds  has  already  be^n  accom- 
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plished  and  the  worms  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  new  shoots  and  leaves.  The  first  in- 
jury is  often  serious,  but  not  always  very  notice- 
able. All  vineyardists,  and  especially  those  hav- 
ing light  sandy  soils  in  which  clean  cultivation 
has  been  kept  up  throughout  the  winter,  should 
examine  their  vines  for  the  work  of  cutworms. 
This  is  easily  recognized  by  the  hollowed  and 
shriveled  buds,  the  destruction  of  portions  of  the 
already  opened  buds,  and  the  partially  consumed 
leaves.  Vines  badly  attacked  appear  to  start 
later  and  irregularly. 

The  worms  or  caterpillars  feed  only  at  night, 
burrowing  and  resting  in  the  ground  during  the 
daytime.  Careful  search  in  the  earth  about  the 
bases  of  the  vines  will  reveal  the  culprits.  They 
vary  somewhat  in  color,  but  are  usually  dark 
greenish  brown,  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  long,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a  lead 
pencil.  The  first  attacks  usually  occur  in  low 
portions  of  the  vineyard  adjacent  to  uncultivated 
areas.    A  little  later  in  the  season  the  worms  at- 


What  Dairym 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

"Overcoming  Abortion." 

A  dairyman  of  Stanislaus  county  who  has  a 
registered  bull  with  which  he  breeds  neighboring 
cows,  has  found  the  following  a  good  remedy  to 
check  the  spreading  of  abortion.  A  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
warm  water  and  injected  into  the  vagina  before 
being  served  by  the  bull.  The  amount  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  used  is  what  can  be  held  on 
the  end  of  the  blade  of  a  common  penknife.  In 
the  past  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  this  prescription,  both  with  his  own 
and  neighboring  aborting  cows. 

Another  very  effective  remedy  has  been  used 
on  a  ranch  in  Kings  county.  The  herd  was  pur- 
chased last  year  and  from  some  20  head  only  4 
calves  were  secured,  showing  how  bad  a  hold  it 
had  secured.  In  this  case  corrosive  sublimate  was 
used  with  warm  water.  This  comes  in  tablet  form 
and  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  drug  store 
with  directions  for  using.  Where  a  cow  had 
aborted,  two  tablets  were  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water  and  injected  every  day  until  discharge 
ceased.  The  others  in  the  herd  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  every  other  day.  The  sheath  of 
the  bull  was  thoroughly  washed  out  with  the 
same  amount  whenever  he  served  a  cow.  That 
it  has  made  an  improvement  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  eleven  cows  calving  so  far 
this  season  but  one  aborted. 

Results  of  Better  Hog  Feeding. 

Good  feeding  is  a  hobby  with  a  good  many  up- 
to-date  farmers  and  is  becoming  more  popular 
all  over  the  State,  but  very  few  can  tell  the  exact 
results  of  their  extra  efforts,  in  black  and  white. 
An  exception  to  the  rule  was  found  on  the  ranch 
of  George  Farmer,  located  northeast  of  Hanford, 
in  Kings  county.  Here  one  finds  a  systematic 
record  kept  of  all  the  feed  purchased,  quantity 
fed,  and  the  results  of  same.  Grade  Guernseys 
have  been  kept  on  this  dairy  for  years,  and 
through  careful  selection  and  systematic  testing 
one  finds  a  herd  of  grades  which  are  hard  to  beat 
and  seldom  equaled  in  the  way  of  butter-fat  pro- 
duction. 

Along  with  his  dairy,  Mr.  Farmer,  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  skim-milk,  raises  hogs,  but 
unlike  most  others,  does  not  depend  solely  upon 
skim-milk  and  alfalfa  pasture  to  get  the  most 
out  of  that  end. 

Three  years  ago.  while  having  a  lot  of  young 
pigs  to  fatten,  a  ton  of  cocoanut  oil  cake  was  pur- 
chased and  fed  with  the  skim-milk,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  good  that  it  has  been  continued 
until  the  present  time.  Up  to  last  fall  the  results 
were  figured  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  but  now 
each  lot  of  pigs  are  being  kept  track  of  separately 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  not  able  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  good  feeding  with  ordinary 
feeding. 

The  lot  Mr.  Farmer  is  now  fattening  is  getting 
only  alfalfa  and  skim-milk  and  when  they  are 
finished  he  will  be  able  to  tell  exactly  what  his 
gains  have  been  through  better  feeding.  How- 


tack  the  growing  parts,  cutting  off  the  grape  clus- 
ters and  even  whole  shoots.  Growers  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  to  check  their  ravages  at  this 
time. 

The  only  satisfactory  remedy  known  is  the  poi- 
soned bait  used  for  grasshoppers.  This  is  made 
by  mixing  40  lbs.  of  bran,  2  gal.  of  cheap  molasses, 
and  5  lbs.  of  arsenic.  As  good  or  better  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  dry  mixture 
consisting  of  40  lbs.  of  bran,  20  lbs.  of  middlings, 
and  5  lbs.  of  arsenic.  A  pinch  of  the  bait  is 
thrown  near  the  stem  of  each  vine. 

Berkeley.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

[The  above  is  written  for  the  vineyardist.  In 
orchards  the  poisoned  bran  will  be  equally  effect- 
ive, although  tree  tanglefoot,  wire  netting  bands 
and  some  similar  devices  which  will  prevent  the 
worms  from  climbing  the  trunk  may  also  be  used. 
In  vineyards  such  measures  are  absolutely  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  only  thing  left  is  the 
poison,  which  certainly  is  greatly  needed  in  many 
cases  to  save  vines  and  fruit.- — Editor.] 


en^are  Doing. 

ever,  one  can  see  from  the  gains  and  amount  of 
extra  feed  given,  as  stated  below,  that  his  re- 
sults have  been  away  above  the  average. 

The  cocoanut  oil  cake  costs  from  $35  to  $38 
per  ton  laid  down  in  Hanford.  This  makes  it 
more  expensive  than  in  most  places,  the  freight 
being  high  on  ton  lots,  the  way  Mr.  Farmer  has 
bought  in  the  past. 

October  25th  Mr.  Farmer  bought  15  head  of 
Poland-China  grade  pigs  weighing  an  average 
of  54  pounds  or  a  total  of  810  pounds.  When 
weighed  November  25th,  twelve  of  them  weighed 
an  average  of  94  pounds,  or  a  gain  of  1%  pounds 
a  day  per  pig  for  30  days.  When  weighed  on 
December  8th,  the  15  weighed  an  average  of 
108%  pounds,  or  a  gain  of  one  pound  per  day 
per  pig  for  13  days.  When  weighed  December 
271  li  the  15  weighed  an  average  of  117  pounds, 
or  a  gain  of  %  pound  a  day  per  pig  for  19  days. 
When  sold  January  27th  the  15  weighed  an  aver- 
age of  150  pounds,  or  a  gain  of  1  pound  a  day 
pei-  pie;  for  30  days.  During  the  latter  part  of 
December  the  cold  weather  set  them  back  con- 
si  lerably,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the 
supply  of  oil  cake  was  exhausted,  so  they  were 
fed  pumpkins  and  other  available  feeds. 

The  only  difference  in  feeding  other  than  that 
usually  fed  on  most  dairies  was  the  addition  of 
iy»  pounds  of  oil  cake  into  the  skim-milk  barrel 
night  and  morning.  This  made  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  1  pound  per  day  per  pig,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $38  per  ton,  0.019  per  head.  Figured  for  the 
90  days  from  October  27th  to  January  27th,  this 
makes  a  total  of  $1.71  extra  cost  per  head,  and 
in  return  we  find  an  average  gain  of  96  pounds 
per  head,  or  a  little  over  a  pound  per  day. 


Butter  in  the  Free  Market. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays  about 
the  middleman's  profits,  etc.,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Public  Free  Market  at  Fresno  was  started. 
Primarily  these  markets  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producer  of  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  but 
a  new  product  has  been  put  onto  the  market 
lately  in  Fresno.  Avhich  is  usually  considered  a 
staple  article  here  in  California.  This  is  the 
butter  of  the  Kerman  Creamery,  and  instead  of 
selling  for  35  or  40  cents  per  pound,  the  pur- 
chaser is  able  to  buy  first-class  butter  for  30 
cents,  cutting  out  the  middleman  entirely,  there- 
by making  a  saving  of  15%  to  the  consumer. 

The  reason  for  this  is  what  is  known  as  a  but- 
ter war.  carried  on  betAveen  two  creameries,  and, 
like  most  other  business  where  competition  is 
keen,  the  buying  public  usually  benefits  thereby. 
However,  we  give  the  following  to  show  what  the 
free  markets  might  accomplish  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  living  if  everyone  patronized  them — which 
they  don 't- — and  if  the  producers  were  all  to  sell 
direct  to  the  consumers. 

For  some  time  past  the  Kerman  Creamery  has 
been  crowded  out  of  their  share  of  the  Fresno 
business  by  the  merchants  in  Fresno,  and  although 
their  product  was  first-class,  they  could  not  "get 
in."  so  to  speak.  Every  fair  means  known  was 
tried,  and  finally,  in  desperation,  a  booth  was 
opened  at  the  free  market  and  butter  was  cut  to 
the  wholesale  price. 


Now  this  was  the  regular  price  paid  by  the 
grocers,  so  in  order  to  meet  this  cut  they  would 
be  compelled  to  handle  their  butter  at  actual  cost. 
Of  course  they  would  not  do  that,  so  they  made 
a  kick  to  their  creamery. 

With  butter-fat  at  28  cents  plus  a  premium, 
the  other  creameries  are  forced  to  lose  money  if 
they  cut  from  30  cents.  However,  this  is  what 
they  had  to  do,  with  the  result  that  they  are  los- 
ing money  on  their  product  Avhile  the  Kerman 
Creamery  is  getting  as  much  money  for  their 
product  as  usual. 

While  this,  of  course,  will  only  be  a  temporary 
Avar,  it  would  seem  that  if  all  products  Avere  sold 
in  this  way  the  producer  would  sell  more,  and 
the  consumer  would  be  able  to  buy  a  great  deal 
cheaper. 

[We  should  say  that  the  "Avar"  was  a  rather 
unfortunate  thing.  Nearly  all  the  butter  sold  in 
Fresno  groceries  comes  from  the  Danish  Cream- 
ery of  Fresno,  a  fully  co-operative  creamery  that 
is  one  of  the  most  successfully  managed  in  the 
State,  and  one  Avith  a  State-Avide  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  the  butter  produced.  As  Ave 
understand  it,  the  grocers  have  been  glad  to  pay 
a  good  bonus  over  Avholesale  price  for  this  butter, 
which  would  be  a  good  reason  for  not  wanting 
to  buy  butter  from  other  creameries.  That  extra 
price  went  back  to  the  dairymen.  If  that  market 
is  restricted  on  account  of  the  "war,"  it  will 
simply  mean  that  the  butter  will  have  to  be 
shipped  elseAvhere  and  the  freight  and  a  part  of 
the  premium  for  quality  taken  from  the  dairy- 
men. Of  course,  this  has  little  to  do  with  the 
general  advantages  to  producer  and  consumer  of 
the  free  market,  and  the  Kerman  creamery  has  a 
right  to  sell  any  Avaj'  it  wants.  In  this  case  a 
part  of  the  advantage  in  cheap  butter  to  con- 
sumers is  at  the  expense  of  local  dairymen. — 
Editor.] 


WARTS  ON  COW'S  TEATS. 


A  trouble  which  the  milker  has  sometimes  to 
deal  Avith  is  that  of  chaps  and  warts  on  coavs' 
teats.  Warts  appear  on  any  part  of  the  animal, 
and  wherever  situated,  ahvays  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  the  animal.  In  all  cases  warts 
are  a  disfigurement  and  the  majority  of  them 
prove  a  great  inconvenience,  especially  when  they 
form  on  parts  Avhere  most  offensive,  such  as  the 
teats  or  lips.  Some  stockmen  appear  to  take 
practically  no  notice  of  Avarts.  and  alloAV  them  to 
grow  to  great  sizes  on  the  coavs.  This  is  a  sign 
of  great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  coavs,  as  the  larger  the  warts 
are  and  the  longer  they  have  been  growing,  the 
more  difficult  will  be  their  removal.  In  this  ease 
it  is  nainful  to  the  cow  when  milked,  therefore 
Avarts  and  chaps  should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  Many  people  fail  to  get  rid  of  Avarts 
because  they  think  it  can  only  be  done  with  great 
difficulty  or  by  tearing  the  wart  bodily  away,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  When  cov.  m  are  milked  twice 
a  day  it  does  not  seem  to  afford  much  opportu- 
nity to  get  rid  of  warts.  To  use  any  substance 
of  a  poisonous  nature  for  the  Avart  is  dangerous 
in  many  Ways';  When  the  teats  are  chapped  only, 
some  kind  of  soothing  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  for  this  purpose  carbolized  vaseline, 
and  olher  preparations  may  be  procured  from  the 
chemist.  This  will  head  the  teat  up  in  a  short 
time,  and  alloAV  the  milking  to  be  carried  on 
Avithout  any  discomfiture  to  the  coav.  In  the  case 
of  Avarts,  when  small  they  can  be  generally  got 
rid  of  by  touching  them  Avith  caustic  soda.  An- 
other simple  remedy,  and  one  which  in  many 
cases  has  been  found  to  be  successful  :  rub  the 
Avart  Avith  vinesar,  then  Avhile  it  is  still  Avet  dust 
it  with  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  If  this  is  done 
after  each  milking,  the  Avarts  will  gradually  get 
smaller,  and  finally  disappear. — C.  W.  Walker- 
Tisdale  in  Farm  and  Home. 


HAY  AS  AGAINST  GRAIN. 

Tn  harvesting  hay  practically  the  Avhole  of  the 
straAV  is  removed,  and  in  this  Avay  the  land  loses 
a  large  quantity  of  plant  food.  In  stripping,  the 
straAV  is  left,  and  can  be  ploAved  in,  so  that  the 
soil  is  not  impoverished  to  any  extent.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  two  crops  of  hay  will  deplete  the 
land  as  much  as  three  crops  of  grain  when 
stripped. — Geo.  Valder  in  Agricultural  Gazette, 
NeAV  South  Wales. 
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Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Mlsltton  St.      Son  Fernando  Bdg. 


VALUE  OF  NATURAL  MESQUITE 

To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
in  the  issue  of  April  12  regarding  mes- 
quite  tree,  will  say  that  I  have  lived  for 
30  years  where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  timber  but  mesquite  and  Cot- 
tonwood. The  principal  States  for  mes- 
quite are  Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
As  to  the  culture,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  land  and  time.  It  is  valuable  only 
when  you  go  on  a  new  piece  of  land  till 
you  can  use  it  up  for  posts  for  barbed- 
wire  fences  and  for  fuel.  For  either,  it 
cannot  be  beat.  I  think  a  sound  post  six 
inches  thick  will  last  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  is  long  enough  for  the  ordinary 
man.  Have  taken  some  up,  after  20  years, 
which  had  the  sappy  smell  just  as  they 
did  when  green.  Only  the  sap  or  white 
wood  was  rotted  away,  which  was  only 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  They  are  of 
slow  growth  and  rather  crooked,  would 
require  20  years  to  get  one  big  enough 
for  posts,  and  then  it  would  probably- 
only  make  one  or  two. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  mesquite. 
One  is  of  the  cat's  claw,  and  one  the 
mesquite  proper,  which  has  a  bean  some- 
thing like  the  black  locust.  The  third 
has  pods  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  like  a  spiral  spring  or  al- 
falfa seed  pods,  with  seeds  placed  simi- 
larly. The  tree  somewhat  resembles  the 
black  locust,  only  it  is  very  forked  and 
scrubby. 

The   fattest   horses   I   ever  saw  had 


TEA 


Prices : 

San  Francisco  prices 
(or  16-oz.  full  weight 
packages 


By  Parcel  Post 

Postage  paid  by  us 
15-.z. 

Parcel  Post  C  47c 
prices  lor  15  "  54c 
oz.  packages  i  70c 
Postage  paid  V  94c 

Flavors  :     B»»ltt-fired  J«pan  j  Ctylon  :  Formosl  Oolong  j  English 
Bre.kf.rt  ;  Family  M.xcj  (black  .nj  «>«»). 

The  cost  of  the  sixteenth  ounce  is  subtracted  from  the  San  Francisco  prices  to  allow 
for  the  weight  of  the  wrapping.    The  postage  is  at  our  expense. 
Save  money.     Buy  direct  from  the  importer.    Get  quality. 

For  hity  years  we  have  heen  importing  superior  teas  for  our  fine  trade.  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Co.  s  name  on  the  package  as  the  importer  is  a  guaranty  of  purity  as  wtli  as 
quality.  To  create  a  nation-wide  distribution  we  orfer  fine  teas  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
New  crop,  selected  teas,  parcel  post  packages,  15  ounces  of  tea,  postage  paid.     (Select  by 


flavor.) 


Ask  fo 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spuing  Lock  Hook 

fOR  DECIDUOUS  PROP 
■Pine  AMD  TRAMMO 
orShapihg 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  leng  ai  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100, 
F.  O.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  Silt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PgFSS.  120  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 


IHAWFERCO 


THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic— a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 
wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAIV  FRANCISCO 
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SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogrg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
►telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  £ 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  <OkNt' 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-   .^Bl  ™ 

m?>nt-  ...          „  jWV  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  for  the 

Line  Construction  con- ^  Booklet 
tains  all  the  infor-  ^^djt. 


mation  you  need  <V 
to  install  your  ^  ^ 
own  tele-  .\CX> 
phone  ~U»V^ 

tf^  Build 

o  T,onp 

V~  Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  5  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

This  year's  yield  $1000  per  acre. 
How  much  did  your  orange  crop 
bring? 

PLANT  NOW — April,  May  and 
June  best  time  to  plant  for  a  crop 
by   November.     Plants   now  ready. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 

(The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


nothing  but  mesquite  seed  diet,  but  one 
acre  of  mesquite  land  will  grow  as  much 
barley  in  one  year  as  it  would  of  the 
seed  in  twenty.  The  only  way  it  is  valu- 
able is  when  you  can  get  it  in  its  natural 
situation,  where  it  has  been  growing  for 
hundreds  of  years,  then  it  is  large  enough 
to  get  some  good  out  of  it. 

The  wood  has  a  color  something  like 
the  black  walnut.  It  is  very  hard  but  not 
tough.  It  is  very  thorny,  and  if  one  was 
cultivating  it  be  would  always  have 
trouble  with  stock  scattering  the  seed,  as 
every  seed  will  grow  that  a  cow  drops.  I 
remember  once  of  manuring  an  orchard 
with  such  manure,  and  had  to  dig  up 
young  mesquite  trees  for  the  next  five 
years.  It  thrives  best  in  countries  where 
the  mercury  runs  from  25  up  to  120  de- 
grees. R.  R.  Cautwright. 

Calaveras  county,  Cal. 

(Although  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  radically  different 
from  conditions  in  which  the  mesquite  is 
native,  as  described  above,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  state  that  the  mesquite  is 
becoming  of  great  importance  there  and 
has  been  for  many  years.  As  our  mem- 
ory goes,  the  first  tree  was  brought  to 
Honolulu  in  1837  by  a  Catholic  mission- 
ary. This  tree,  or  what  remains  of  it, 
can  still  be  seen.  The  tree  has  spread 
over  large  areas  of  formerly  waste  land 
down  near  sea  level,  where  winds  were 
strong,  soil  sandy,  or  at  least  poor,  and 
rainfall  quite  scant.  Given  a  start  under 
such  conditions,  before  many  years  it 
turns  a  sandy  waste  into  a  green  valley, 
the  increase  coming  almost  entirely 
through  the  distribution  of  seed  by  means 
of  horses  and  cattle.  With  a  milder  and 
moister  atmosphere  than  is  found  in  the 
native  conditions,  and  also  a  very  much 
better  rainfall,  the  growth  far  exceeds 
that  told  of  by  Mr.  Cartwright  and  groves 
of  no  great  age  give  an  abundance  of 
fuel  and  cattle  feed.  The  plantation  com- 
panies owning  the  land  also  lease  loca- 
tions to  bee-keepers  for  good  rentals. 
The  yield  of  beans  is  evidently  much 
heavier  than  under  native  conditions  and 
the  groves  have  a  high  value  for  range  for 
plantation  stock.  What  the  approximate 
yield  is,  we  could  not  state  offhand.  The 
falling  leaves,  the  manure  from  the  jtock, 
the  roots  and  other  vegetable  matter 
bind  the  top  soil  together  and  give  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  growth  of  grass.  Alto- 
gether it  improves  the  soil  greatly  and  is 
of  great  value  for  fuel  and  cattle  feed, 
besides  changing  the  appearance  of  the 
country  for  the  better.  The  trees  do  not 
come  up  thickly,  but  leave  lots  of  room 
for  grass  and  stock.  Nothing  like  this 
can  be  expected  in  California. — Editor.] 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Dli- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Treea  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Qrevenstein,  from  which  it  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  •. 


CliARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Why  Electric  Motors  reduce 
the  cost  of  Irrigation 

Old  fashioned  ways  of  pumping  were  expensive— yet  even 
they  led  to  better  paying  crops.  Now,  with  the  modern  way 
—  by  electric  power— you  may  have  not  only  better,  but  less 
expensive  irrigating. 

The  use  of  electric  power  saves  time,  labor  and  cold  cash — 
that  has  been  proved  to  be  just  as  true  on  the  farm  as  in  town. 
Its  economy  increases  your  profit — take  advantage  of  it  to  do 
your  irrigating  better  and  cheaper  with  one  of  the  many  types  of 


Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  fruit  growers, 
stockmen ,  gardeners  and  general  farmers  now  use  G-E  Motors 
instead  of  other  forms  of  power. 

Water  can  be  used  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No  extra 
help  is  needed  as  G-E  Motors  need  no  watching  and  they  work 
24  hours  a  day.  As  G-E  Motors  have  few  parts— repairs  and 
wear  amount  to  practically  nothing.  G-E  Motors  can  be  con- 
trolled a  mile  or  more  away— from  house,  barn  or  wherever 
you  choose.  G-E  Motors  do  not  increase  your  insurance  cost 
— they  do  reduce  your  fire  risk. 

Besides  all  this,  electric  service  also 
lightens  woman's  never  ending  domestic 
tasks— cooking,  ironing,  running  the  churn, 
sewing  machine  or  vacuum  cleaner. 

Again,  electric  service  provides  light  to 
shorten  the  long  evenings  and  illumine  the 
gray  mornings. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  electric  power  tor 
farm  and  market  garden  irrigation. 
Send  today  for  booklet  about  farming 
with  electricity. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles     San  Franciico     Seattle     Portland     Spokane     Denver     Salt  Lake  City 

4070 


Thresh  When  You  Should 

Don't  depend  on  the  custom  man,  board  his  men,  feed 
his  engine,  and  work  when  he  wants  to. 
Thresh  your  grain  with  a 

Rumely  Grain  Separator 

and  do  it  when  you  want  to.  You  can  thresh  500  to  1 ,000 
bushels  a  day  on  your  own  place,  with  a  small  outfit, 
and  take  care  of  your  neighbors'  work  as  well. 

Rumely  Separators  have  roomy  cylinders  with  special 
teeth  that  thresh  all  the  grain  from  the  heads,  and  their 
extra  large  grates  get  practically  every  kernel — none  of 
it  goes  through  the  stacker. 


15-30  h  p. 

— the  one  you  run  with  cheap  kerosene — will  furnish  cheap,  reliable 
and  unusually  steady  power  for  your  separator — besides  being  a  big 
help  all  the  year  round  — plowing,  hauling,  husking,  baling,  etc. 

This  combination  should  be  looked  into — write  for  catalog 
on  Rumely  Separators  and  Data-Book  No.  353  on 
the  OilPull.     Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. : 
75  Fremont  St. 


T.OS  ANGELES.  CAL.: 
2038  Bay  St. 
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It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  2o  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Punt  Co. 


326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded If  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
■amed,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

V4  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market   variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


i  no  nn  a  Sour  oranac 

JLVU,UUV  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas—  Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pnsadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  BERRY 
GROWERS. 

{Continued  From  Pugt  51S.\ 


for  organization  and  for  the  industry. 
The  whole  difficulty  of  local  buying  of 
farm  produce  causes  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  farm  marketing  problem,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  poor  prices 
and  gives  one  of  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties of  success  to  the  growers'  organiza- 
tion and  convenience  to  the  big  buyer. 
A  growers'  organization  governs  the  price 
paid  to  outsiders,  after  the  organization 
is  in  good  working  order,  and  makes  a 
lot  of  dickering  with  outsiders  unneces- 
sary. Anyway,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
ability  of  the  cannery  to  get  lots  of  ber- 
ries in  one  simple  business  deal  has  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  making  prices  go  up 
from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  since  the  organ- 
ization was  started. 

The  union,  as  said  before,  is  a  stock 
company.  The  original  capital  was 
$5,000,  with  shares  $10  each,  berry-grow- 
ers only  to  take  stock,  and  the  amount 
of  stock  for  one  party  limited  to  fifteen 
shares.  Only  this  spring  it  was  decided 
to  increase  the  capital  stock  to  $50,000, 
so  that  the  warehouse  and  other  property 
could  be  purchased  outright  instead  of 
leased  and  other  advances  made. 

The  union,  like  any  company,  buys 
berries  and  other  goods.  Rather,  the 
berries,  on  th9  usual  plan,  are  bought 
on  contract  from  members  or  non-mem- 
bers on  the  same  terms,  and  shipped  or 
handled  on  definite  charges.  Some  ber- 
ries are  bought  outright,  but  very  few. 
Where  it  is  unlike  a  disinterested  buyer 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers, being  all  growers,  have  the  main 
idea  of  getting  good  prices  for  berries, 
and  dividends  are  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. The  charges  and  profits  are  gauged 
to  be  only  a  safe  margin  over  expenses 
and  to  make  a  fair  interest  on  the  money. 
The  earnings  go  to  dividends  or  stock- 
holders, and  the  dividends  have  always 
been  fair  on  the  investment,  but  never 
large. 

Buyino  Gkkatkst. — If  it  were  merely  a 
question  of  selling  berries,  the  union 
would  deserve  rather  slight  attention,  but 
though  termed  the  Berry  Growers'  Union, 
the  berry  business  is  in  a  way  only  a 
secondary  part.  The  organizers  decided 
that  the  obtaining  rjf  supplies  for  their 
members  was  nearly  as  important  as  sell- 
ing the  products  of  their  members'  farms, 
and  organized  with  the  intention  of  hand- 
ling feeds,  spraying  material,  and  such 
goods.  In  this  it  has  been  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  community,  and  last  year 
did  a  selling  business,  to  the  commu- 
nity, that  is,  of  $106,000  or  thereabouts, 
while  the  sales  of  berries  ran  about 
$20,000  below  this  figure,  though  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  output  of  the 
whole  district,  which  is  about  2,500  tons, 
is  handled  by  the  union.  That  is  why 
the  union  is  a  big  institution,  and  can 
give  farmers  elsewhere  something  to 
think  about.  It  has  also  conducted  the 
business  so  as  to  earn  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  community,  as  far  as  a 
community  could  be  expected  to  be  unani- 
mous about  anything,  and  the  business 
jealousies  usually  developed  by  a  big  buy- 
ing organization  of  farmers  have  been 
inconspicuous. 

All  this  buying  has  been  of  just  the 
three  classes  of  goods:  feeds,  spraying 
and  orchard  material,  and  fertilizers.  No 
groceries,  hardware,  plows  and  such 
goods  have  been  handled,  but  the  big 
warehouse  is  none  too  large  for  the  hay, 
grain,  seeds,  and  other  things  that  are 
handled  in  it.  Although  the  busiest  time 
is  naturally  in  the  berry  season,  the  other 
business  keeps  the  house  and  about  seven 
persons  going  all  the  time. 

All  this  business  is  done  on  a  strictly 
commercial  basis;  the  goods  are  carried 


Trees 

Mr.  Citrus  Grower? 

If  they  are  get  rid  of  them  for  they  are  a  serious  pest.  They 
are  the  dreaded  red  spiders — one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
citrus  grower.  They  suck  the  very  life  out  of  a  tree  and  if  let 
alone  will  make  the  healthiest  orchard  lose  its  vitality.  For 
a  safeguard  and  sure  exterminator 

Use  Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

it  not  only  kills  the  "insect"  itself  but  also  the  egg.  That  is  not  a  mere 
statement — it's  a  proved  fact.  Order  this  spray  at  once.  Don't  wait  until  you 
must  have  it — when  your  trees  are  laden  with  this  deadly  "insect."  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Yel-Ros  is  both  a  pre- 
ventive and  a  cure  and  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Send  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar.   It  eotU  25  cents  and  u  well  worth  it. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  an 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1 1, 2i,  4, 6, 8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 

MWATPRI  flfl  RDY  's  PO^'ivsly  the  best  engine  For  run- 
It  n  I  LIlLUU'DU  I  ning  machinery  such  as  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  grindstones,  cream  separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc,  etc, 
on  rer/  tsL 


Further  information  free 


rnrr    0  A T  A  I  fl  P   A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  de- 

IIILL  unlMLUU  scription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — - 
shows  you — in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today— NO W.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  j^«^b-*» 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  easier  than  running  a  "NATIONAL/* 

Illustration  shows  a  new  centrifugal  pump  which  we  have  had  built 
to  our  own  specifications.  This  pump  has  many  features  not  found  in 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  construction— thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


May  3,  1913 
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SCHMEISER  POMABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DEREICK 


No  modern  farm  should  be  with- 
out it.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm 
wagon.  Can  also  be  used  for 
hoisting  dirt,  raising  building 
materials  or  heavy  loads  of  any 
description. 

F  You  Write  Us 

ill  explain  in  detail  just  ho\ 
derrick  can  save  you  time 
r  and  money. 

Write  us  NOW. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
Box  123 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEKOMG  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 

HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15%  ArBenlc  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sis.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  our  hardy 
ornamental  stock,  particularly  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  very  little  water.  It  is 
evident  that  planters  appreciate  their 
value.    Call  at  Morganhill,  Cal. 


in  stock  and  a  definite  price  is  put  on; 
the  goods  are  not  handled  on  commission 
or  on  any  fixed  margin.  The  only  thing 
is  that  the  margin  is  kept  low  enough 
to  make  a  fair  profit  and  no  more  on 
everything,  and  some  one  thing  is  not 
kept  at  a  margin  of  100  per  cent  or  some 
such  figure  simply  because  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  such  a  price.  The  amount 
of  business  done  shows  whether  it  makes 
a  saving  for  the  former.  How  much  of 
a  saving  this  is,  is  beside  the  question 
for  the  time  being. 

Just  one  little  illustration  about  the 
help  such  an  organization  can  be  to  the 
customer.  This  is  not  a  hay  country  and 
never  was.  Nearly  all  of  the  hay  used 
to  be  bcought  from  the  Sacramento 
valley,  though  more  is  grown  here  now. 
The  freight  was  excessive,  though  that 
did  not  especially  worry  the  dealers,  be- 
cause they  could  put  up  the  price  just 
that  much.  The  growers'  organization 
felt  the  injustice  and  obtained  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1.15  per  ton  in  the  freight,  which 
is  a  nice  little  difference  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

Well,  there  isn't  much  more  to  be  said. 
The  union  has  succeeded  in  shipping  more 
berries  East  than  ever  were  shipped  be- 
fore, and  has  gotten  a  better  price  than 
could  be  gotten  if  they  were  sold  at 
home.  Nearly  all  of  the  largest  berry 
producers  are  in  the  organization  and 
many  of  the  small  producers;  it  handles 
Ihree-riuarters  of  the  berries  produced  in 
the  industry  and  has  been  put  on  a  much 
firmer  basis  than  before.  It  has  a  fine 
warehouse  and  equipment,  will  have  a 
$2,000  pre-cooling  plant  to  aid  in  the 
shipping  business  next  season,  handles 
a  great  quantity  of  eggs,  cherries,  and 
other  produce  at  a  small  but  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  has  performed  a  most 
important  service  in  buying  goods  for 
the  farm  at  a  fair  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Apple  GrBOWEBS'  Union. — There  need  be 
but  few  words  for  the  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  as  it  is  organized  on  practically 
identical  lines  as  the  Berry  Growers' 
Union.  It  is  beginning  its  third  year 
now,  and  from  the  start  has  handled  the 
larger  part  of  the  apples  produced  in 
the  district.  It  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  the  amount  of  fruit  handled.  The 
Berry  Growers  hav.e  approximately  200 
members,  the  Apple  Growers  about  180, 
though  more  are  joining  and  will  before 
the  season  opens. 

Although  the  apple  business  is  far  and 
away  more  important  than  the  berry  busi- 
ness in  the  district,  the  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  in  a  way,  takes  second  place  to 
the  other  through  having  no  occasion  to 
purchase  goods  for  the  community.  The 
membership  of  both  is  duplicated  in  large 
part,  and  as  the  interests  are  similar,  evi- 
dently there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  ultimately  unite  if  they 
care  to. 

There  is  a  funny  litle  proposition  about 
the  start  of  the  Apple  Growers'  Union. 
Gravensteins  have  always  been  a  good 
thing  around  Sebastopol,  but  up  until 
1911  they  were  sold  to  packers  like  most 
shipping  fruit  is  sold.  In  1910  there  was 
a  big  demand  for  apples  and  war  of  the 
packers,  so  that  prices  went  skyward;  so 
high,  in  fact,  that  rumors  went  that  the 
packers  had  dropped  quite  a  little  money. 
Rumors  also  went  that  the  packers  were 
kicking  themselves  and  had  decided  to 
make  up  from  the  1911  crop  what  they 
had  lost  in  1910. 

Co-operation  was  popular  through  the 
success  of  the  Berry  Growers'  Union, 
which  had  been  operating  for  two  years, 
and  leading  growers  hurriedly  got  to- 
gether and  organized,  bringing  in  a  big 
acreage  and  buying  up  so  much  of  the 
outside  apples  that  the  little  independ- 
ent fruit  left  was  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  That  first  year  the  apples  were 
sold  through  a  broker  for  a  definite  com- 


mission. It  was  a  good  year  and  every- 
thing went  nicely.  The  second  year  the 
union  acted  as  its  own  distributer,  sell- 
ing 70%  of  its  fruit- f.  o.  b.,  and,  despite 
the  poor  season  for  prices  everywhere, 
netted  enough  to  readily  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  profit  of  the  Gravenstein  apple. 

The  funny  thing  in  the  Apple  Union 
case  is  that  it  followed  a  very  profitable 


year  under  the  old  system,  while  most 
growers  nearly  have  to  be  starved  into 
co-operation.  Still,  those  Gold  Ridge  peo- 
ple know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it;  that's  why  the  two  unions  are  so  suc- 
cessful; that's  why  they  moved  to  the 
Gold  Ridge;  and  anybody  that  visits  the 
country  and  sees  the  beautiful,  well-kept 
homes  and  farms  will  say  so,  too. 


Apply  Ritrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


TRADE  MARK 


13%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  long 
look  scam  powerfully  grooved  and  soldered  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  it  with 
prices  * 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  Htandpipes  IB  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  Inch  of  wal  n  Hit  form  of  line  rain,  (over  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  <Iok  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 


MAIL  US  THIS 
COUPON 


No  Second  Payment 
for  4  Years 

Imagine  what  that  means. 
By  the    time    second  pay- 
ment  is    due    the    land  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

A  Big  Market  Close  at  Hand 

Whatever  you  want  to  raise  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  selling.  A 
large  and  growing  market  is  right 
at  your  door.  Transportation  facili- 
ties are  excellent  and  fine  roads  are 
everywhere.  Towns,  schools, 
churches  and  every  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 

if  you  are  really  interested  mail  us 
this  coupon  and  we  will  give  you 
every  desired  detail.  No  Mongolians 
nor  negroes  are  permitted  to  pur- 
chase. We  want  the  better  element 
of  settlers. 

Mail  this  Coupon  NOW. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 
412  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  want  to  better  your- 
self financially  mail  us  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will 
explain  how  you  can  do  so. 
We  will  tell  you  what  this 
land  has  produced  and  of  the 
many  successes  that  have 
been  made  on  it.  The  infor- 
mation we  will  send  you  will 
not  be  of  promise— w2  will  tell 
you  of  accomplishment. 
Land  on  the 

Kuhn 
California 
Project 

will  produce  anything.  At 

the  present  time  it  is  giving 
a  prolific  yield  of  citrus  and 
leciduous  fruits  and  field 
crops  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   Plentiful  water 
supply  guaranteed. 
Hogs,  cows  and 
chickens  thrive 
and  multiply. 


KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.. 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Kindly  send  me  full  particulars  about  the  Kuhn 
California  Farm  Prolect. 

NAME .  


ADDRESS 
16 
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samples  which  have  been  placed  before 
them  of  paper  twine  and  they  hope  that 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  growers 
will  make  trial  of  this  twine."  As  far  as 
that  goes  many  wool  growers  are  using 
it,  but  the  more  that  use  it,  the  better  the 
price  that  will  be  made  in  comparison 
with  the  poorly  prepared  wool. 


ERADICATE  CODLIN  MOTH. 

There  is  no  chance  to  eradicate  the 
codlin  moth  in  large  apple  districts  where 
it  has  become  established.  In  some  other 
fruit  sections,  Humboldt  county  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  found  only  in  spots  and 
there  might  yet  be  time  to  utterly  eradi- 
cate it.  as  is  being  attempted.  From  the 
Renmark  Pioneer,  South  Australia,  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  way 
they  tackled  a  few  trees  down  there  that 
were  found  infested. 

"The  fruit  was  gathered  and  boiled  in 
a  dip  tank,  the  trees  were  cut  down  to 
the  stumps  and  burned,  the  weeds  around 
the  trees  were  hoed  up  and  they  and  the 
stumps  sprayed  with  kerosene  and  fired. 
The  inspector  also  left  a  tin  of  vaporite 
with  Mr.  Richardson,  (the  owner)  who 
promised  to  spray  and  work  it  into  the 
earth  about  the  spot. 

Mr.  Taylor  afterwards  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  all  apple  trees  in  the  neigh- 
boring blocks,  but  without  discovering 
any  signs  of  the  moth.  He  accounts  for 
its  presence  in  Mr.  Richardson's  trees  by 
the  very  probable  theory  that  that  gentle- 
man must  have  unconsciously  brought 
some  grubs  with  him  in  his  belongings 
when  he  came  to  Renmark  from  his  Nuri- 
ootpa  property  last  August." 

The  owner  of  the  trees  gladly  permitted 
this  destruction  for  a  moderate  compen- 
sation, which  was  paid  by  fruit  growers 
voluntarily. 


The  Fresno  Republican  states  that 
strawberry  shipments  from  near  there  to 
San  Francisco  will  commence  this  week. 
The  berry  business  has  grown  so  much 
that  it  is  thought  fully  20  carloads  will 
be  sent  out  this  season.  Most  of  the  ber- 
ries will  be  shipped  through  the  co-op- 
erative marketing  association  formed  re- 
cently. 


It  is  stated  that  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  has  orders  now 
booked  for  all  the  almond  crop  that  they 
care  to  sell,  subject  to  approval  of  price. 


A  practical  booklet  on  \  V\\H'^ 
up-to-date  methods  and  \  '  ,\ 
principles  of  pruning  all  l_  "  :nrt  \ 
kinds  of  orchard  trees,  \\ VmlTW' W \ 
by  L.  H.  Day.  Horticul-  ftl  1 
tural  Expert. 

SENT  OIV  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchardist 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
KM  Peraltn  Street    -         Onklnnd.  Cal. 


Cow  fed  on  Alfalfa  gives  daily  average 
of  37  pounds  of  milk. 

Same  Cow  on  SPINELESS  CACTUS 
ration  gives  47  pounds  of  milk. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  happened  in  an  actual  test.  What  Luther  Burbank's 
Spineless  Cactus  will  do  as  a  forage  is  known  to  all  progressive  farmers  in  this 
section  of  the  country  and  this  knowledge  is  a  constant  source  of  increased 
profits.    YOU,  too,  should  profit  by  this  experience. 


There  is  a  wonderful  story  in  the  evolution 
of  the  thorny  cactus  to  the  Luther  Burbank 
Spineless  Cactus,  but  it's  no  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  story  of  increased  profits  that 
come  from  its  use  as  a  forage  for  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  for  our  Burbank  Spineless 
Cactus  Book  RP  and  learn  the  details  of  the 
practical  test  mentioned  above — also  a  num- 
ber of  others  equally  as  important. 

Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will  grow 
almost  any  place  where  vegetation  of  any 
character  will  grow— will  thrive  on  even 
three  or  four  inches  of  moisture  a  season- 
needs  little  or  no  attention. 

One  may  reasonably  expect  under  ordinarily 
favorable  conditions  to  obtain  a  yield  up  to 
100  tons  of  good  forage  per  acre  per  year. 


On  the  removal  of  the  slabs  from  the  cactus 
plant,  new  leaves  or  slabs  rapidly  appear  to 
take  the  place  of  the  cut  slabs  and  in  a  short 
time  there  is  as  much  feed  as  originally. 

To  know  about  Luther  Burbank's  wonder- 
ful Spineless  Cactus  is  to  better  your  con- 
dition on  the  farm.  The  demand  is  reaching 
tremendous  proportions  and  you  should  buy 
now.  Write  for  our  Burbank  Spineless  Cac- 
.  tus  Book  RP  today.  It  contains  Luther  Bur- 
bank's owu  story  of  the  development  of  the 
Spineless  Cactus  plant  and  gives  you  just  the 
practical  infor- 
mation that  you 
ought  to  have 
about  it. 


None  genuine  without  Seal 
Trade  Mark  Registered 


The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributor  of  the  Bur- 
bank Horticultural  productions  and  from  no  other  source  can  any 
one  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine  Luther  Burbank 
Creations.   Write  for  full  information  today. 

THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY 

Sole  Distributor  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 
Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


Thai  Seal  guarantees  a   genuine   Luther  Burbank 

Production 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CHOP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1 . .  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5..  150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 
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NORTHERN  HARDPAN. 


Talking  about  hardpan,  what  do  you 
tliink  of  this? 

At  Yakutsk  a  few  years  ago  a  mer- 
chant tired  of  drawing  water  from  the 
Lena  river,  determined  to  sink  a  well  in 
his  back  yard.  His  workmen  after  dig- 
ging down  a  few  feet  found  the  soil 
frozen  hard  as  a  rock.  Thinking  soon  to 
get  through  the  frozen  part,  the  owner 
ordered  the  work  to  be  continued.  When 
105  feet  had  been  reached  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  success,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg,  learning  of  the  attempt 
determined  to  find  out  the  depth  of  frozen 
ground  at  that  place,  so  they  set  men  at 


work  digging,  and  when  382  feet  had 
been  reached  with  no  indications  of  suc- 
cess the  work  was  stopped.  Subsequently 
a  special  scientist  descended  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  round  shaft,  and  after  a  care- 
ful examination  declared  that  the  city  of 
Yakutsk  stands  on  ground  perpetually 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  612  feet,  excepting  a 
few  feet  at  the  surface  which  thaws  out 
each  summer. 

Beneath  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  Mani- 
toba, just  north  of  the  United  States, 
are  frozen  strata  of  earth  that  never 
thaw.  Tt  is  likewise  a  known  fact,  that 
the  soil  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Alaska  is 
in  a  perpetually  frozen  condition,  to  a 
considerable  depth,  only  a  few  feet  down 
from  the  surface  thawing  out  each  sum- 
mer. 


Business  vs.  Sentiment 

We've  been  telling  you  from  time  to 
time  that  we  want  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  please  you — to  go  "out  of  our  way"  if 
necessary.  Don't  think  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  willingness  to  please  are 
mere  talk  or  that  they  are  prompted  by 
mere  sentiment. 

Pleasing  you  is  a  matter  of  business  with 
us.    It's  our  only  business. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


y 


BUY  A  FARM  THAT  PAYS  FOR  THE  WORK  YOU  PUT  ON  IT 

BOATS  STICK  THEIR  NOSES 

into  the  river  banks  and  take  away  a  can  of  cream,  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes, or  a  full  cargo  of  farm  produce  from  Rivergarden  Farms, 
lying  for  21  miles  along  the  Sacramento.  Besides  you  have  railroad 
transportation  and  the  best  markets  in  the  State. 

=  ALFALFA  ===== 

is  the  staple  crop,  growing  without  irrigation  and  cutting  six  times 
a  year,  besides  two  months  good  pasture.  At  Rivergarden  Farms 
there  will  be  the  richest  dairy  section  in  California.  The  time  to  get 
this  land  is  now.  The  tenants  of  the  former  owners  have  already 
bought  $100,000  worth. 

The  terms  are  very  easy.  The  crops  will  pay  for  the  land  in  a 
few  years.    Write  for  particulars  to 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 

Dept.  L  23  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2x/i>  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


N  a  m  e 
Town 

st->te.. 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.(10. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


California  Stump  Puller 


IS  — 


Powerful 
Durable 


Gets  All 
tire  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6in. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel 

Co.  of  California. 
444  Market  St., 

San  Francisco. 
1758    North  Broadway 
Los  Angeles, 
Branches: 
Fresno  and  Taft 


Note  The  Rivets 


It  is  a  known 
fact  that  riveted 
seams  are  the  best 
and  strongest  seams. 

"Western" 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted  in- 
stead of  lock-seamed    and  therefore 
gives  the  most  in  strength  and  wear. 
It  is  the  strongest  and  most  economi- 
cal irrigation  pipe  on  the  market. 
WRITE  US— NOW 
for  full  particulars  about  this  pipe. 
We'll  show  you  how  you  can 
save  money  and  get  better 
results    by   using  it. 

^Wcmake  Riveted  Water  Pipe,  Riveted 
Well  Casing,  Steel  Tank*  and 
Irrigation  Supplies 


Mlake$20000-Omore  pefYear 


Vnn  Pan  Mairn  Rid  MnnPV  Wilh  a  we"  machine  thai  makes  irrigating 
l  IOU  l>ail  inaKe  Dig  rlOney  wells  fast  and  at  a  low  cost.  Demandfor 
ich  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest, 
he  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 


ores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  pcrperfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
can  make  $l  an  hour  for  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  Y MENT proposition. 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO.,  Bo>  412  S  N  FR  >N  ISCO,  CAl. 
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Warrantmd  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombaulFs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Ko  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  otacr  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  ft  is  iuvaluabie. 

fcvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  pive  satistactiou.  l'riee  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drupjists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, cbarfFfs  paid,  wltn  full  directions  f  r 
fts  use.  CjTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0, 


Tamworth 
Duroc-  Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

W >  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  Jane 
deli  very. 

SW1NELAND  FARM 

Box  57.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of. the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  (M'EN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  908.  Sarrnniento.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND 
COMMENTS. 


[  By  Oi.'R  Associate  Editor.  | 
That  corner  of  our  mind  which  busies 
itself  with  stock  can't  help  directing  it- 
self to  the  organization  of  the  Swine 
Breeders  Association  at  Davis  recently, 
the  men  that  were  there,  _the  fine  start 
that  was  made,  the  important  facts  that 
were  brought  out  in  discussion,  the  op- 
portunity before  the  industry.  A  lot  on 
the  matter  appeared  in  these  columns 
last  week.  One  of  the  things  that  im- 
presses itself  on  one's  mind  is  the  extra 
price  that  was  obtained  for  those  grain 
fed  hogs  told  of  by  Prof.  Thompson.  The 
talk  of  Prof.  Thompson  opened  up  great 
possibilities  and  the  essential  point  is 
the  marketing  problem — that  good  prices 
be  given  for  a  good  product.  On  the  ordi- 
nary live  weight  prices,  all  hogs  on  about 
the  same  basis,  according  to  the  present 
system,  little  can  be  done.  Payments 
for  quality,  for  dressed  weight,  are  the 
basic  necessity  and  that  means  to  a  big 
extent  a  stockyard  method  of  trading, 
where  expert  sellers  will  sell  each  car 
of  hogs  on  its  merits.  Of  course,  as  one 
will  see  if  he  reads  the  account  of  this 
hog  marketing,  arrangements  can  easily 
be  made  to  sell  on  an  out  and  out  dressed 
weight  basis,  which  will  work  very  satis- 
factory to  all,  but  the  average  shipper 
will  continue  to  sell  on  live  weight.  The 
average  man  for  a  long  time  will  continue 
to  raise  only  common  hogs,  too,  so  honors 
are  even,  but  the  desired  consummation 
will  be  to  raise  the  kind  of  hogs  shipped 
from  the  farm,  and  market  them  on  their 
merits,  which  may  mean  through  a  stock- 
yard. 

This  idea  receives  strong  confirmation 
by  the  account  given  of  Mr.  Lively  of  the 
development  of  the  swine  industry  in  the 
Northwest,  where  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
of  Portland  was  the  prime  factor,  not 
only  in  getting  the  hogs  raised  properly, 
but  in  getting  them  raised  at  all,  or  at 
least  in  a  large  quantity.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
all  the  way  along  between  stockyards  and 
the  most  profitable  livestock  methods  on 
the  farm.  Either  alone  may  be  profitable, 
but  wise  farm  methods  are  most  profit- 
able when  the  stock  is  sold  through  stock- 
yards, and  stockyards  work  best  when 
the  stock  is  raised  properly. 

Panama  Pacific  Exposition-. — It  is  a 
most  apparent  fact  that  the  coming  ex- 
position is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
causing  the  organization  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  in  a  very  wide  activity  in  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  pure-bred 
stock.  It  was  pointed  out  and  may  well 
be  remembered  that  the  Exposition  of  it- 
self will  have  but  a  temporary  influence 
on  the  livestock  industry  of  the  State  un- 
less the  stockmen  arise  to  their  oppor- 
tunity. Then  it  will  have  a  strong  and 
enduring  influence.  Stockmen  will  come 
from,  all  parts  of  the  world.  Argentina, 
for  instance,  intends  to  spend  an  immense 
sum  in  connection  with  the  livestock 
show  at  the  exposition,  aside  entirely 
from  what  her  citizens  will  spend. 

The  people  that  will  come  should  be 
here  with  the  intention  of  finding  where 
the  best  stock  of  the  world  can  be  found. 
The  Exposition,  if  it  leaves  its  mark  on 
the  California  livestock  industry,  will 
leave  it  because  California  stock  stands 
high  in  awards.  Visitors  who  come  to 
look  and  buy  will  remember  the  place 
where  the  stock  was  bred  or  owned  rather 
than  where  it  was  shown.  The  finest 
show  possible,  unless  California  breeders 
make  an  excellent  showing,  will  have  lit- 
tle greater  influence  in  California  than  if 
that  same  show  was  held  in  New  Orleans. 

Every  award  also  that  comes  to  Cali- 
fornia will  be  of  value  to  all  breeders. 
If  only  three  Berkshire  breeders  make  a 
big  splash  and  the  excellence  of  their 
hogs    would    make   breeders    from  the 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W.  ROWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
MURE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  HARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  homes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imparted  M*re  H«mea  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  American  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank.  Port- 
land. Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank.  Marcellus.  Mich.    Bank  of  Tolo,  Davis.  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  .These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR.   SALEM— Two  firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER -STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion   ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


Itl  Prize  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha.  1911 


CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK 

cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk- 
raised  calves.     Increase  your  profit 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 

the  perfect  milk  substitute — the 
best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free  book,  "How 
to  Raise  Calves." 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card is  enough. 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

Incorporated 
PETALUM A,  CAL. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  Qur  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PB3BRLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2ft  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2V4  ft-  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

It.  V.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.'  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enougn. 

Blatchf  ord's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan.  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONICS  CO., 
427-429  Davla  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
Klve  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  nox  257,  BERKELEV,  CAL. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

■WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESSES 


The  Old  Reliable  Steel  Pitman 
Hay  Presses. 

Write  for  reduced  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second 
hand  water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor 
tunlty  prevails. 

WKISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
1M  Blrvrath  St.,  San  Fraaclae*. 


Orient  or  Latin  America  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  buy  stock  they  will,  while  here, 
visit  many  other  breeders  and  buy  good 
stock  where  they  see  it.  It  is  the  same 
with  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  angora 
goats,  pigeons,  poultry,  or  what  not.  All 
for  one,  one  for  all.  The  winner  will 
help  himself  most,  but  he  will  help  all 
others  no  matter  what  kind  of  stock  are 
kept.  The  more  prizes  California  takes, 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Petitions. — The  help  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  give  in  encouraging  the 
breeders  may  not  be  given  as  the  bill  ap- 
propriating $100,000  for  California  breed- 
ers exhibiting  stock,  may  get  lost  in  the 
shuffle  with  the  other  bills  which  will  not 
pass  nor  obtain  final  consideration.  If 
it  is  to  pass,  word  will  soon  have  to  be 
sent  to  senators  and  assemblymen  regard- 
ing it.  The  association  passed  a  vigorous 
resolution  calling  for  its  passage.  Yet 
even  if  it  fails  of  passage  there  is  still 
a  chance  of  help  from  the  counties.  They 
are  allowed  to  tax  themselves  for  the  ex- 
position and  Yolo,  or  Kings  or  any 
other  county  with  fine  livestock,  may  ob- 
tain fame  for  itself  by  making  it  possible 
for  its  best  stock  to  be  shown.  Better 
do  that  than  put  up  plums  and  peaches 
in  bottles.  Still,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments are  going  to  put  lots  of  life  in  their 
exhibits,  too. 

The  hog  men  of  the  State  are  also  after 
a  change  in  the  methods  of  awarding 
prizes  for  swine  at  the  State  Fair.  They 
want  five  awards  in  each  class  instead  of 
three,  as  in  this  way  many  young  breeders 
will  get  in  the  money  and  get  a  reputa- 
tion, who  otherwise  might  go  home  feel- 
ing that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  raise 
show  type  swine  and  take  them  to  Sacra- 
mento. 

Losses  ok  Livestock. — Leaving  the 
Swine  Breeders  Association,  another  little 
fact  that  has  come  up  is  the  great  losses 
that  have  come  to  stock  through  the 
country  at  large,  as  shown  in  a  report  of 
(he  Department  of  Agriculture  up  to  April 
1.  The  losses  of  swine  from  disease  were 
unusually  heavy,  being  110.1  per  thou- 
sand, as  compared  with  89.2  per  cent  the 
previous  year.  That  means  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  gross  receipts  cut  off  simply 
by  disease,  a  pretty  big  cut.  Nine-tenths 
of  this  loss  comes  from  cholera,  and 
California  is  making  great  progress  in 
fighting  disease,  and  for  this  reason 
has  been  suffering  less  loss  than  the 
country  at  large.  The  number  of  breed- 
ing sows,  by  the  way,  is  falling  off  by 
about  1  per  cent,  everything  being  esti- 
mated and  not  actual  returns.  Cattle 
are  said  to  be  a  little  better  than  in 
normal  condition  and  the  losses  are  very 
close  to  normal,  and  the  same  is  true  with 
sheep  and  horses. 

Sheep  Losses. — And  just  here  we  can't 
help  saying  that  the  losses  in  sheep  by 
April  1,  1913,  will  not  be  normal  or  any- 
thing like  it,  it  will  be  away  above  nor- 
mal. The  trouble,  though,  will  not  be 
disease  but  legislation.  Wool  is  near  a 
free  trade  price,  mutton  is  troubled  sym- 
pathetically and  the  prospects  are  not 
pleasant.  There  is  one  big  chance  that 
so  many  people  will  go  from  sheep  to 
cattle  that  wool  and  mutton  will  go  up 
again  and  prices  will  partially  recover. 
We  cannot  smile  at  the  immediate  pros- 
pects, we  can  only  say,  "Grin  and  bear 
it."  There  is  even  hope  for  the  sheep 
men  to  make  up  a  little  in  wool  prices  by 
good  packing  what  is  cut  off  by  the  tariff 
reduction.  At  least  it  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally admitted  that  a  difference  of  a  cent 
a  pound  might  be  secured  from  the  manu- 
facturer if  certain  slipshod  ways  of  hand- 
ling and  packing  that  let  dirt  and  vege- 
table fiber  in  could  be  overcome.  On 
this  point  a  Consular  Report  states  that 
the  International  Committee  on  Vege- 
table Fiber  in  Wool  "have  been  impressed 
by  the  remarkably  useful  and  attractive 


A  straight  from  the 
shoulder  message  to 
separator  buyers 

Beware  of  separator  salesmen  who  claim  that  their  machine  is 
"just  like  the  De  Laval"  or  "as  good  as  the  De  Laval." 
Such  claims  are  all  absolutely  false. 
Such  imitators  juggle  with  words. 

Instead  of  putting  into  their  machine  the  experience  and  the 

the  workmanship  and  the  material 
necessary  to  make  a  cream  separator 
anything  like  as  good  as  the  De  Laval, 
they  find  it  cheaper  and  easier  to 
"claim  everything"  and  make  a  bug- 
bear of  "price"  to  keep  the  buyer 
from  discovering  the  mechanical  short- 
comings of  their  machines. 

They  go  on  Barnum's  theory  that 
the  people  like  to  be  fooled  and  they 
don't  care  how  they  get  your  money 
just  so  long  as  they  get  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  separator 
business  should  be  burdened  with 
such  unfair  business  methods,  but, 
since  it  is,  it  behooves  every  pros- 
pective separator  buyer  to  use  care 
and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  he 
makes. 

Look  well  to  the  demonstrated  abality  of  the  concern  that  makes 
the  machine  to  build  a  good  separator.  Avoid  buying  a  machine 
whose  makers  have  had  little  separator  experience,  or  who  are  con- 
stantly changing  from  one  makeshift  type  to  another. 

Talk  with  separator  users  who  have  learned  by  experience. 

The  more  you  investigate,  the  more  you  will  find  that  there  is 
one  and  only  one  separator  that  stands  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 

It  was  the  pioneer  cream  separator  of  1878  and  it  has  been  first 
ever  since. 

You  will  find  that  more  machines  of  this  make  are  being  sold 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 

You  will  find  that  98%  of  the  world's  creameries  use  it  ex- 
clusively. 

You  will  find  that  every  user  of  this  machine  is  a  booster. 

You  will  find  that  its  makers  are  so  confident  of  its  superiority 
that  you  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it  alongside  any  other  mechine 
and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  which  machine  will  serve  you  best. 

This  machine  has  over  1,500,000  satisfied  users. 

It  will  serve  you  best,  save  you  most  and  last  longest. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  making  a  good  bargain  buy  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
S«  ATTLE 


An  Up-to-date 
dairy  barn 
means  bigger 
profits. 


Barn  Up-to-Date? 


Modern  dairying  demands  modern 
barn  equipment.  In  this  age  a  mod- 
ern barn  is  a  necessity.  It  saves 
money,  time,  work  and  worry.  Write 
us  to-day  and  learn  all  about 


500  Plans  of 
Up-to-date 
barns  sent  free 
of  charge. 


LOUDEN'S 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers 

We  will  tell  you  how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help  you  design 
improvements  and  give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans  of  up-to-date 
barns  all  over  the  country. 

Write  NOW  and  learn  what  is  possible  in  modern  barn  equipment. 


Western  Equipment  Co, 


70  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  ami 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anvwhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto.  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  Young 
boars  and  sows  for  sale  cheap.  Iowa 
stock.    G.  KIRSTEIN,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal.  

S.    B.    WRIGHT,    Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys.   


REGISTERED    O.    L    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PERCHERONS — Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURV1NE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holsteln 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


CARRITHEIt  S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Price  $50  to  $150.  R.  No.  3, 
Box  105,  Tulare,  Cal. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th    heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  importer  of 
Ramhoutllets     Hanford  ChI 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mcssdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  CaL 


CHRONIC  INDIGESTION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  11  years 
old.  Use  her  on  the  Rural  Route  three 
times  a  week,  give  her  plenty  of  oats,  hay, 
grain  and  a  little  alfalfa  hay  three  nights 
per  week  and  leave  salt  where  she  can 
get  at  it.  but  she  is  falling  off  and  her 
hair  does  not  lay  down  properly.  She 
eats  well  and  her  system  seems  to  be  in 
good  condition.  Have  had  her  teeth  at- 
tended to  so  she  chews  her  food  o.  k.  I 
would  like  to  keep  her  up  in  good  condi- 
tion. What  nourishment  does  she  lack? — 
Subscriber,  San  Joaquin  county. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.  TOWARD  J.  CREELY. 

This  condition  is  caused  by  the  ani- 
mal not  being  able  to  properly  masticate 
the  food.  I  am  inclined  to  advise  you  to 
have  your  dentist  examine  the  mouth 


320  ACRE 
DAIRY  RANCH 

Located  on  the  Merced  River  close 
to  shipping  point.  160  acres  level 
bottom  land,  practically  all  in  crop. 
Rich  sandy  loam  soil.  Plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation.  2000  cords 
standing  timber.  Entire  ranch 
fenced  and  cross  fenced.  Fully 
equipped  for  dairying.  Live  stock, 
including  eleven  horses  and  mules 
and  100  pure  bred  swine,  goes  with 
place,  also  all  farming  implements. 
An  exceptional  bargain. 

$52.00  An  Acre 


G.  F.  MORRELL,  Merced,  Cal. 


  SYSTEM   

Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  Irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  In  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


again,  or  you  can  carefully  examine  the 
feces  and  see  if  it  shows  whole  grain,  or 
long  pieces  of  hay.  Write  again  and  I 
will  give  you  a  recipe  for  chronic  indi- 
gestion. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


KIMBLE  'S  PURE-BRED  HOL- 
STEINS. 

In  line  with  others  who  are  building  up 
their  dairy  herds,  Robert  Kimble  of  Han- 
ford recently  brought  from  the  East  a 
fine  young  yearling  bull  with  which  to 
head  his  herd.  This  bull  was  bought 
from  Quentin  McAdam  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  should  make  a  fine  individual. 

Although  in  the  pure-bred  business  only 


two  years,  Mr.  Kimble  has  some  choice 
individuals,  among  them  being  Josie  De 
Kol  4th,  and  May  Butler  Gueana.  The 
last  named  being  an  A.  R.  O.  cow  with  a 
3G  lb.  record. 

These  two  cows  are  fine  specimens  of 
careful  breeding  and  out  of  May  Butler 
Gueana,  Mr.  Kimble  has  a  fine  young 
heifer  sired  by  Consuels  Juliana  Lad 
which  is  a  fine  looking  youngster.  Most 
of  Mr.  Kimble's  stock  was  purchased 
from  August  Knosbes  and  from  Jones  & 
Son  of  Wisconsin.  The  ranch  formerly 
occupied  by  this  herd  was  sold  and  a 
new  one  bought  nearby.  Mr.  Kimble  has 
put  up  new  buildings  and  will  later  on 
have  an  equipment  to  correspond  with 
the  class  of  stock  kept. — J.  C.  L. 


POMONA  S  PUMPS 

MAKE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

We  gladly  refer  to  any  man  who  has  ever  bought  a  Pomona 
Pump. 

Pomona  Deep  Well  Pumps  do  their  work  with  less  trouble, 
fewer  repairs  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  others. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  real  pump  satisfaction  is — install  a 
"Pomona." 

48  Page  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  52P 
Will  be  sent  FREE  on  request.   Write  today. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 
Pomona,  Cal. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  GATES  AND  VALVES  for  cement 
pipe  irrigation.  Special  Valve  booklet  "P, "  giving  prices  and 
valuable  information  on  irrigation  subjects  sent  free  to  inter- 
ested parties. 


Pure  Bred  Stock  From  the  East 


I  will  leave  by  May  15th  for  the  East  to  purchase  for  California 
breeders  several  carloads  of  pure-bred  stock,  consisting  of  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ilolstein,  and  Short-horn  cattle.  Also  Shropshire 
Sheep  and  Berkshire  hogs.  Anyone  interested  in  getting  pure-bred 
stock  from  the  East  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  write  or.  call 
on  me  before  I  leave. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

Room  521  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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DUROCS  IN  KINGS  COUNTY. 


J.  Frank  Smith  &  Son's  herd  of  Duroc 
Jerseys  located  near  Hanford  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  herds  of  that  breed  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
The  foundation  for  this  herd  was  brought 
from  the  East  three  years  ago  and  since 
that  time  has  been  built  up  by  the  use 
of  two  fine  individual  boars,  known  as 
Billy  Rosebud  Jr.  and  Nebraska  Sensa- 
tion. 

During  the  year  a  yearling  boar  called 
Colonel  Chief  was  brought  from  Iowa. 
This  boar  is  big  boned  and  well  put  up 


and  should  make  a  fine  showing  in  the 
future,  his  breeding  being  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  herd  at  present 
contains  about  65  head,  counting  young 
stock. 

To  illustrate  the  prolific  qualities  of  this 
breed  Mr.  Smith  showed  us  his  two-year- 
old  brood  sow,  Rose  Perfection.  This 
sow  has  had  three  litters  containing  33 
pigs,  30  of  which  were  raised  and  the  last 
litter  now  on  the  ranch  is  as  uniform  in 
bone  and  size  as  one  could  wish  for. 

Recent  sales  from  this  herd  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  16  month  old  boar  and  two  bred 


gilts  to  Linquist  Bros,  of  Turlock;one 
boar  to  W.  D.  Wimmer  of  Santa  Maria; 
one  bred  gilt  to  John  Kinkead  of  Bakers- 
field;  one  boar  to  Floribel  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.  of  Hardwick;  one  bred  gilt  to  Dr. 
Dixon  of  Hanford;  and  other  local  sales. 
—J.  C.  L. 


KERMAN  CREAMERY  PROGRESS. 


The  Kerman  Creamery,  located  at  Her- 
man, Fresno  county  has  changed  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Thornton  of  Minor  &  Thorn- 
ton the  well  known  Holstein  stock  breed- 
ers, of  Kearney  Park  now  being  in  charge. 


They  are  at  present  making  1,000  lbs. 
of  butter  a  day,  an  increase  almost  double 
of  that  formerly  turned  out.  A  daily 
test  is  being  given  their  customers  and 
seems  to  be  very  popular.  Under  the 
able  management  of  Mr.  Thornton,  and 
having  as  up-to-date  a  plant  as  there  is 
in  the  valley,  this  creamery  will  do  its 
share  of  business  from  now  on. — J.  C.  L. 


A  spineless  cactus  company  was  or- 
ganized at  Modesto  last  week,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $25,000.  The  company  will 
raise  both  the  forage  and  fruit  varieties 
of  the  Burbank  spineless  cactus. 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 


(|f  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTORS 

IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD  IT  IS  ONLY  IN  REMOTE  CASES  THAT  YOU  ARE  ABLE  TO  USE  A  ROUND  WHEEL  TRACTOR. 
FOR  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  THE  GROUND  MUST  BE  HARD  AND  LEVEL.  THE  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  WORKS  IN 
ANY  GROUND:  SOFT,  SANDY,  HILLY  OR  OTHERWISE. 

IT  PROVIDES  A  STEADY,  EVEN  MOTION  ALL  DAY  LONG,  ABSOLUTELY  DEPENDABLE  AND  EFFICIENT.  IT  ALLOWS 
YOU  TO  COVER  A  GREATER  ACREAGE  DAILY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  CAN  POSSIBLY  DO. 

BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES— 30  AND  60  H.  P. 


In  the  rest  of  your  year's  work, 
there  is  no  tractor  in  the  world 
which  will  give  you  as  complete  sat- 
isfaction and  save  you  as  much 
money  as  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 

It  is  the  railway  locomotive  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  It  runs  on  its 
own  steel  track.  It  never  sinks  in 
the  ground,  it  cannot  slip,  it  climbs 
hills,  runs  on  muddy  roads  and  it 
does  not  pack  the  soil.  All  because 
it  lays  its  own  track  down,  then  rolls 
over  it. 


Holt  Caterpillar  and  Holt  Combined  Harvester 


Most  traction  engine  manufactur- 
ers today  •  are  claiming  that  their 
tractors  are  the  "best  on  the  mar- 
ket," but  they  base  their  claims  on 
some  improvement  in  the  motor  or 
transmission. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
these  points  in  construction  will  give 
you  satisfaction.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  industry  for  any  manufacturer 
to  secure  a  good  motor,  etc. 

The  traction  advantages  are  now 
and  always  has  been  the  important 
consideration  to  you. 


OUR  1913  MODELS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  NEW  DROP  FORGED  STEEL  TRACK,  WITH  HIGH,  OPEN  SIDES,  THROUGH 
WHICH  ALL  DIRT  AND  FOREIGN  MATTER  WHICH  MIGHT  FALL  INTO  THE  TRACK,  IS  FORCED  OUT. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co, 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  literature  describing  the 
Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  machine  In  operation. 

Name   


Address   

I  farm  acres  of  land. 
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POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  llock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  Tiiey  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 

filumage  and  are  healthy.    No  inbreed- 
ng.     Write     for    further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  U. 
Black  Minorcas.  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  tree.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye.  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

CROL.EYS  POULTRY  CONDITION.  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-Ib.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5V6-lb.  can,  50c. 
2  4;-lb.  can,  25c. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  59", 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leon  a  Brophy,  1415  N.  St..  Fresno. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P.  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLVMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 
JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  I  I.  iiiIbk  Ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 

9.  C.  WHITE   LEU  HO  UN   BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
8.   C.   WHITE    i,£GHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.    It.   HEINRICH    POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
Sum  I.ul.  Obl.po  Couaty. 


Free  Book 

giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

T7ill  b.  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

cBox  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  FOR  THE 
POULTRY  YARDS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.1 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  heading 
is  laughing  at  me  and  saying  "ha-ha,  sea- 
sonable eh,  if  this  is  seasonable,  any  old 
thing  will  go  for  being  seasonable." 

But  then  aside  from  the  weather  condi- 
tions we  go  by  dates  and  call  things  sea- 
sonable more  by  the  month  and  date  than 
by  consulting  the  weather.  So  I  beat  on 
that  score  anyway,  but  my!  it  is  surely 
unseasonable  weather,  and  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  say  that  will  be  best  for 
the  month.  One  thing  is  sure,  those  that 
deferred  hatching  until  late  are  just 
about  right  for  May,  when  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  summer  it  will  be  on  hand  for 
the  May  chicks.  Early  chicks  have  need- 
ed a  lot  of  care  and  those  that  did  not 
get  it  did  not  grow  very  much. 

Motheri.kss  Chicks. — Yesterday  I  was 
out  gathering  up  the  poor  little  mother- 
less chicks  of  several  hens  that  had  tired 
of  their  families  and  left  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  weather.  I  put  two  lots 
together  and  with  two  laths  and  a  gunny 
sack  made  a  temporary  hover  for  the  lit- 
tle ones;  put  some  fine  hay  in  for  a  bed 
and  they  do  not  miss  the  warm  mother 
quite  so  bad.  Surely  these  cold  nights  the 
deserted  chicks  will  miss  a  good  warm 
feather  bed  if  nothing  is  done  for  them. 
But  the  cool  weather  has  its  good  side  too, 
for  the  hens  still  keep  laying  as  if  all 
others  things  rested  on  their  doing  so. 
Then  again,  those  who  delayed  hatching 
until  late  are  all  right,  for  the  chicks 
will  come  out  just  right  to  save  extra 
trouble,  weather  conditions  will  be  more 
settled  and  the  chicks  will  be  raised  much 
easier  than  those  that  were  hatched 
earlier. 

Green  Feed. — This  is  a  good  time  to 
make  late  plantings  of  lettuce,  rape  or 
any  other  green  feed,  that  will  come  in 
when  the  first  planted  is  getting  tough 
and  going  to  seed.  Plenty  of  green  feed 
makes  light  feed  bills  at  the  store  and 
leaves  that  much  more  profit.  It  is  strange 
what  a  big  difference  there  is  in  the  cost 
of  raising  a  bunch  of  chicks  where  all  the 
feed  must  be  bought  and  fed;  and  where 
chicks  run  out  on  a  patch  of  alfalfa,  let- 
tuce, or  other  green  feed;  the  fact  is  you 
can  hardly  get  them  to  eat  any  grain  feed 
at  all.  I  make  a  rule  of  shutting  mine  in 
at  night  so  that  I  can  feed  them  before 
they  go  on  range,  but  when  they  can  get 
out  they  do  so,  and  they  don't  give  a 
rap  for  feed. 

The  man  with  a  little  land  can  usu- 
ally have  something  green  on  hand,  but 
not  all  can  turn  the  chicks  out.  When 
they  must  be  confined  it  is  a  great  saving 
of  feed  to  either  cut  the  green  fodder  or 
have  some  contrivance  to  feed  it  in,  so 
that  it  is  kept  clean. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  a  few 
mangles  or  beets;  the  golden  tankard  or 
gate  post  are  as  good  as  any,  and  they 
come  in  for  fall  and  winter  feeding  when 
other  green  feed  is  scarce.  If  we  try, 
we  can  most  always  have  something 
ahead  for  the  flock  that  will  help  out 
the  feed  bill.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
saving  the  feed  bill,  but  of  keeping  the 
poultry  active  and  healthy;  for  unless 
they  are  kept  active,  disease  creeps  in 
and  bad  habits.  Feather  eating  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  idleness,  too  much 
standing  around  with  nothing  to  do,  a 
few  mangels  give  work  for  hours  and 
keep  the  hens  happy.  All  these  little 
things  must  be  thought  of  in  time,  be- 
cause the  farmer  is  no  kind  of  a  hand  to 
work  magic.  Getting  green  feed  has  to 
run  through  the  natural  course,  no  rub- 
bing of  Alladin's  lamp,  but,  honest  to 
goodness,  sowing  the  seed  and  cultivating 
the  ground. 

Kill  the  Vermin. — Another  thing  to 


look  after  about  this  time  is  the  insects. 
Look  out  for  the  chicks  running  with 
hens,  for  unless  you  do  there  will  be 
trouble  in  store.  In  the  evening  when  all 
is  quiet  is  a  good  time  to  look  after 
this  chore.  Take  a  good  dust  can  with 
buhach  powder  and  quietly  grab  the  hen, 
dust  her  thoroughly  rubbing  in  the  feath- 
ers, not  forgetting  to  put  some  powder 
over  the  tail  and  along  the  back,  then  put 
her  back  and  the  chicks  going  under  her 
for  the  night  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
powder  at  a  small  amount  of  labor.  I 
used  to  dust  each  chick  individually, 
but  recently  tried  this  way  and  find  it 
works  just  as  well  and  you  don't  have  to 
annoy  the  chicks.  If  we  never  break 
away  from  the  old  ways  of  doing  things 
we  never  learn  how  to  make  work  lighter, 
so  I  am  always  trying  some  new  scheme. 
Some  are  no  good  at  all  and  I  let  them  go, 
then  again  some  are  a  little  improvement 
on  the  old  and  I  use  them  and  tell  others. 

For  incubator  chicks  we  have  to  work 
some  other  scheme,  and  the  best  way  I 
have  found  is  to  make  a  long  feed  box 
in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the  end  pieces  being 
about  1%  inches  higher  than  the  feed 
trough.  Now  on  these  two  upright  ends 
nail  a  lath  or  thjn  stick,  that  has  been 
wrapped  with  a  woolen  cloth  scaked  in 
coal  oil.  When  the  cloth  dries  out  wet 
it  again,  then  when  the  chicks  put  their 
heads  under  to  feed  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  oiled  rag.    At  first  they  get 


but  a  touch  of  it,  but  constant  eating 
eventually  gets  the  chicks  oiled  enough 
so  that  head  lice  give  them  a  wide  birth. 
The  air  takes  away  most  of  the  sting 
that  might  hurt  the  chick.    If  preferred 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


CttlCKSAVERl 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  AIL  LEADING  DEALERS 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  .       Bone  Meal 
Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ait  out  dealer,  oi 
write  u«,  lending 
hit  name. 


Ask  us 
abont  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred.    May  and  June  deliveries  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
76%  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS    -:-  EGGS 

Don't  place  your  order  for  chicks  or  hatching  egg.  before 
you  hear  from  us. 


Oar  quality  of  stock  and  Ion-  prices  combined  are  sure  ta 
be  of  Tltal  Interest  to  yon. 

Write  today  for  our  descriptive  pamphlet;  It's  free. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company 


Box  1003. 


(Incorporated) 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
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a  little  grease  could  be  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  coal  oil,  which  would 

Broody  Hens. — The  cool  weather  has 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvant- 
ages; among  the  former,  hens  of  the  large 
breeds  have  kept  right  on  laying  and  for- 
gotten to  get  broody  as  much  as  usual. 
Broody  hens  are  quite  a  bother  unless 
one  has  a  cooler  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  as  they  can  be  made  at  such  a  small 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  everybody 
ought  to  have  one.  But  I  am  among  those 
that  have  not  got  around  to  one  yet,'  so  I 
change  the  hens  from  their  own  yard  to 
one  that  is  new  to  them  and  where  there 
are  no  nests  in  the  house.  As  they  can 
see  the  yard  they  belong  to,  and  the 
other  hens,  they  keep  pretty  busy  looking 
for  a  place  to  get  through.  About  three 
days  breaks  them  up,  and  then  they  find 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  are  soon 
back  among  the  layers.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  abuse  hens,  broodiness  is  a  natu- 
ral quality  of  certain  breeds  and  if  we 
take  it  in  time  the  hen  can  be  diverted 
from  her  purpose. 

Some  writers  say  hens  get  broody  when 
they  have  accumulated  sufficient  internal 
fat.  That  is  all  nonsense;  some  hens  do 
not  attempt  to  set  until  they  are  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  find  a  bit 
of  fat,  either  internal  or  external.  We 
might  as  well  say  people  that  get  fat  in- 
ternally have  fevers;  sitting  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  fever  than  anything  else, 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor. 
Petalntiia.  Cal. 


and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
patient  is  fat  or  lean. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  hen's  natural 
instincts.  When  nature  calls,  the  hens 
blood  responds  to  it  and  gets  to  fever 
heat  so  that  it  can  fufil  the  law  of  its 
nature.  What  is  the  use  of  beating 
around  the  bush  to  find  excuses  for  a 
natural  instinct.  In  some  of  the  small 
breeds  the  instinct  has  been  bred  out,  or 
partially  so,  and  by  presevering  we  can 
breed  it  out  of  the  heavy  breeds,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Sitting  a  Rest. — Whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  do  so  is  the  question.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake. 
When  a  hen  sits  three  weeks,  although 
she  does  not  eat  or  drink  very  much,  the 
whole  system  is  resting  up,  at  first  there 
is  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  comb 
darkens  and  the  hen  appears  to  be  losing 
strength.  That  is  because  of  the  change 
going  on  in  the  system,  but  notice  how 
soon  she  brightens  up  and  how  firm  the 
muscles  get  after  this  three  weeks  prob- 
ation. A  hen  that  is  taken  reasonable 
care  of  during  these  three  weeks  of  rest, 
will  be  better  prepared  to  keep  up  her 
end  in  an  egg  laying  contest  than  one 
that  keeps  on  laying  without  a  rest;  be- 
sides, such  hens  continue  to  be  profitable 
much  longer  than  the  allotted  term.  If 
I  were  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the 
chicks  I  would  not  bother  breaking  hens 
up,  but  let  everyone  sit  once  during  the 
season.  Anyway  I  always  aim  to  let  my 
prize  hens  sit  towards  the  close  of  the 
season  and  raise  their  family  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  faithfulness,  and  the  long- 
er they  stay  with  the  chicks  the  better 
they  please  me. 

But  there  is  one  way  to  stave  off  broodi- 
ness, or  rather  two  ways,  one  is  by  be- 
ing careful  in  the  feed,  never  giving  any 
corn,  corn  meal,  or  in  fact  any  of  the 
changing  the  hens  every  few  days  from 


corn  products,  and  by  letting  the  feed  be 
just  wheat,  fed  in  deep  litter  so  that 
they  must  work  to  get  it,  and  by  feeding 
a  great  portion  of  the  rations  in  the  form 
of  green  stuff.    The  next  method  is  by 


one  yard  to  another,  so  that  things  , 
unfamiliar  to  them.    This  is  more  trouble 
and  is  not  nearly  as  good  for  the  hen, 
but  is  just  as  effective,  as  hens  don't  get 
broody  unless  things  are  to  their  liking. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Htcka'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  booking;  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Hocks,  Bull  Orp.,  111k.  Mlnorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Invln  St.,  San  Francisco. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  •Berating 
costs  worked  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Here's  The  Gate  You've  Been  Wishing  For 

4-C  IRRIGATION  GATE 

(Patented) 

Made  in  8",  10",  12",  and  15"  Diameters. 
For  the  Small  Laterals  from  the  Main  Ditch. 

By  far  the  easiest  to"  install  or  remove, — adaptable  to  any  number  of  places. 
Does  away  with  all  trouble  from  washing  out. 

So  light  and  simple  of  operation  as  to  cut  in  half  the  labor  of  irrigating. 

And  LASTING,  because  made  from  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON,  the  purest, 
most  even  and  most  durable  iron  on  the  market,  and  having  the  further 
protection  of  a  heavy  coat  of  galvanizing. 

Other  types  for  larger  diameters  and  heavy  pressures. 


American  Ingot  Iron 
Corrugated  Water  Troughs 

Convenient     Handsome  Lasting' 

Readily  removable, — an  ideal  trough  for  temporary  locations. 

SIMPLEX  CIRCULAR  TROUGHS  (To  be  set  in  concrete  base) 
A  Yankee  idea  for  simplicity,  economy  and  effectiveness. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 
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se  a 
MarOk-BMVEN 
PUMP 

Electricity  is  clean,  quick  and  reliable. 
There's  no  trouble  or  worry  connected 
with  it  and  it  is  always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  The 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

With  Motor  Base 

are  specially  built  for  high  speed 
work.  They  are  all  equipped  with 
patent  ball  bearings. 

A  modern  up-to-date  pump  using 
modern  up-to-date  power. 

OUR  ADVISORY  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Free  to  You 

will  give  you  advice  at  to  the  be»t 
pumping  outfit  For  You. 

What  is  your  Irrigation  Problem  P 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalogue 

The  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co, 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
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NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT  CREEK. 

Would  you  like  to  own  a  country  home 
that  is  really  suburban  in  its  nearness  to 
the  city?  A  home  that  is  in  a  true  coun- 
try environment  and  but  a  short  ride 
from  town  by  electric  railway? 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  is  completely  equipped  with  all 
the  city  conveniences  such  as  graveled 
street,  curbs,  cement  walks,  water,  elec- 
tricity, sewers  and  parkings  which  are 
set  out  to  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees — 
everything  that  one  could  ask. 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  adjoins  the  thriving  little  town 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  Oakland  & 
Anitoch  Electric  Railway  passes  through 
the  tract.  Six  trains  each  way  daily  to 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  put  you  in 
close  touch  with  the  bay  cities.  The 
running  time  to  Oakalnd  is  about  40  min- 
utes and  to  San  Francisco  a  trifle  over 
an  hour. 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  is  located  on  beautiful  rolling 
land  overlooking  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  view  extends  over  the  San 
Ramon,  Ignacia,  and  Clayton  Valleys.  You 
can  see  from  Danville  on  the  south  Jo 
Suisun  Bay  on  the  north.  Majestic  Bit 
Diablo  is  in  full  view  and  can  be  seen 
from  its  foothills  to  the  peak. 

The  NEW  TOWNSITE  OF  WALNUT 
CREEK  offers  lots  from  $500  up.  All  lots 
are  large,  being  from  four  to  five  times 
the  area  of  the  ordinary  city  lot.  The 
terms  are  exceptionally  liberal.  For  in- 
stance, you  can  purchase  a  $500  lot  on 
payment  of  only  $7.07  cash  and  $7.07 
monthly  thereafter.  Immediate  posses- 
sion is  given  to  purchaser. 

LIVE  IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT 
DIABLO  COUNTRY.  Cut  down  the  high 
cost  of  living.  You  can  live  here  in  the 
most  beautiful  environment  and  raise 
chickens,  berries,  fruits,  nuts  and  vegeta- 
bles. You  do  not  have  to  give  up  your 
position  in  the  city,  as  you  can  commute 
daily.  Investigate  the  new  Townsite  of 
Walnut  Creek  Sunday. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Branch  offices,  1538  Broadway,  Oakland, 
Walnut  Creek,  Concord. 


SOMETHING   ABOUT  MOTOR- 
DRIVEN  PLANTS  FOR  IRRI- 
GATION USE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Wm.  H.  Kkitzkr.1 

The  use  of  electricity  in  pumping  is 
justified  wherever  that  use  makes  for  a 
betterment  of  economy  or  efficiency  in 
operation.  At  its  water  end  an  electric 
pump  is  essentially  the  same  as  a  steam 
or  air  pump,  the  difference  lies  in  the 
substitution  of  an  electric  motor  for  the 
steam  or  air  power  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  connection  between  the  motor  and 
the  pump  plunger  or  impeller  by  use  of 
gearing,  chain  drive,  flexible  coupling  or 
direct  connection.  The  important  ad- 
vantages which  pumps  offer  for  irriga- 
tion are:  Higher  mechanical  efficiencies, 
greater  economies  in  operation  and  main- 
tenance, greater  flexibility  in  moving 
from  one  well  to  another  after  the  power 
circuits  are  in,  and  saving  in  machinery 
space  required. 

Wherever  there  is  an  electric  current 
available  at  a  moderate  price  an  electric 
pump  of  good  design  and  properly  in- 
stalled will  give  an  efficiency  of  20  to  80%, 
depending  on  its  cize  and  conditions  of 
operation.  Then  the  power  loss  in  the 
transmission  lines  is  less  than  in  any 
other  system,  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  water  pumped  and  is  en- 
tirely absent  when  the  pump  is  not  in 
operation,  so  practically  no  electric 
energy  is  consumed,  and  when  the  pump 
is  worKing,  energy  is  supplied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  work  done.  As  for 
the  other  advantages,  they  are  self-evi- 
dent without  further  comment. 

Types. — Electric  power  can  be  conven- 
iently applied  to  four  types  of  pumps 
suitable  for  irrigation  work:  Low  and 
high  lift  centrifugal  pumps  of  the  hori- 
zontal type;  deep  well  turbine  centrifu- 
gal pumps;  low  or  high  lift  triplex 
pumps;  and  special  pumps  of  the  positive 
valve  type. 

Any  of  the  above  type  of  pumps  can 
be  operated  either  by  alternating  or  di- 
rect current  motors.  When  the  alternat- 
ing current  system  is  to  be  used,  the  con- 
stant speed  induction  motor  is  admirably 
adapted  for  most  of  the  pumping  plants. 
When  the  direct  current  system  is  se- 
lected the  driving  motor  for  the  pump 
should  preferably  be  compound  wound  to 
prevent  racing  of  the  motor  when  the 
pump  loses  its  water.  Shunt  wound 
motors,  if  of  sufficient  power,  also  give 
good  satisfaction  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Under  conditions  where  economy  of 
space  is  not  essential,  motors  may  be  belt- 
connected  to  pumps,  but  they  are  usually 
mounted  on  an  extension  of  the  pump 
base,  making  a  self-contained  and  com- 
pact unit. 

The  electrically  driven  centrifugal 
pump  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  the  most 
widely  used  form  in  irrigation  service. 
As  compared  with  other  types,  its  salient 
advantages  are  greater  commercial  effi- 
ciency and  less  first  cost,  with  less  weight 
of  material,  smaller  volume  of  space  oc- 
cupied, and  less  ground  space.  In  gen- 
eral, this  pump  is  best  adapted  for  con- 
ditions where  the  height  of  lift  is  mod- 
erate and  large  volumes  of  water  are  to 
be  moved,  and  where  the  water  to  be 
pumped  is  gritty  or  muddy. 

Efficiencies  of  from  25  to  80%  or  more 
are  obtainable  with  these  pumps,  but  they 
are  not  always  possible,  as  they  are  lim- 
ited more  by  the  ability  of  the  impeller 
to  resist  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal 
force  than  by  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  lifted. 

Excess  Power  Needed. — The  power  unit 


Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 

dealers  in  37  FIRST  STPEPT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADCD  Hloke.  Moftit  *  Towne,  1  rs  An?p|  s 
r/\rCI\   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Por'land.  Ore. 


VERTICAL  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP  DIRECT  CON- 
NECTED TO  VERTICAL 
ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 


DEEP  WELL  CEN- 
TRIFUGAL TUR- 
BINE DIRECT 
CONNECTED  TO 
VERTICAL  ELEC- 
TRIC MOTOR. 


should  always  be  in  excess  of  the  actual 
power  required  to  work  the  pump,  for 
the  reason  that  friction  is  the  greatest 
just  before  the  pump  is  placed  in  motion. 
Then  again,  pumps  must  not  be  located  at 
points  where  the  inlet  pipes  get  partly 
choked  up  with  sand  and  silt,  which  de- 
mands much  more  work  from  the  driving 
motor  to  effect  its  removal. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  motor  with  at 
least  40  to  50%  excess  power,  as  it  will 
not  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  subsequent 
operation  of  the  motor,  since  the  larger 
the  motor  the  higher  will  be  its  efficiency. 
Moreover,  since  motors  only  consume  cur- 
rent in  proportion  to  the  work  demanded 
of  them,  there  will  be  no  material  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such 
a  motor,  even  though  it  is  operated  con- 
siderably under  load.  The  friction  losses 
in  wear  of  gearing,  pump  valves,  etc., 
necessitates  the  selection  of  a  motor  with 
a  good  margin  of  capacity  in  excess  of 
that  actually  required  to  operate  the 
pump. 

The  buying  of  a  pump  is  a  matter  that 
the  average  purchaser  does  not  give  the 
thought  and  consideration  it  warrants. 
He  is  usually  so  intent  on  getting  a  pump 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  that  he  over- 
looks entirely  the  work  that  it  is  to  ac- 
complish, and  discovers  when  it  is  too 
late  that  it  is  not  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  purpose  intended.  No  harm  will  re- 
sult if  the  motor  selected  to  operate  a 
pump  is  at  least  10%  oversize,  but  never 
under  any  circumstances  should  a  motor 
be  purchased  too  small  for  the  work  it  is 
expected  to  do.  To  get  the  power  re- 
quired to  lift  any  iimount  of  water  we 
must  know  the  weight  of  the  water  to  be 
lifted,  the  height  it  is  to  be  lifted,  and 
the  time  required  to  raise  it. 

When  the  suction  lift  is  less  than  25 
feet,  a  horizontal  centrifugal  pump,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  preferred.  For  lifts 
greater  than  25  feet  and  not  exceeding 
150  feet,  the  vertical  type  of  centrifugal 
pump  or  a  cylinder  pump  has  been  gen- 
erally used,  but  now  as  the  deep-well 
turbine  pumps  are  coming  into  favor, 
they  are  rapidly  displacing  the  former 
where  a  higher  efficiency  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  preference  to  a 
lower  first  cost. 


HORIZONTAL    CENTRIFUGAL   PUMP  INSTALLATION. 


VERTICAL  CENTRIFUGAL  TUMP  INSTALLATION. 

C  =  Open  strainer.  D  =  Discharge  pipe.  E  =  Pipe  elbow.  E'  =  Suction  elbow. 
E"  =  Discharge  elbow.  F  =  Foot  valve.  I  =  Straight  increaser.  L  =  Flap  valve. 
P  =  Centrifugal  pump.  R=  Straight  reducer.  S  =  Suction  pipe.  V  =  Check 
valve. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Crop  Prospects. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the 
fruit  crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
made  by  a  gentleman  skilled  in  the  work 
of  sizing  up  growing  crops.  As  the  man 
has  no  axe  to  grind,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  figures  will  be  found  to 
be  approximately  correct.  His  estimates  on 
apricots  is  that  this  fruit  will  make  50% 
of  a  full  crop,  that  Moorparks  will  be 
light,  Blenheims  heavy  and  Hemskirks 


Professional  Directory 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and   Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOO  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  .TOMPKINS 

Established  1*7* 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG..  SUN  FRANCISCO.  CM.. 


fair.  Cherries  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Re- 
garding prunes,  he  says  it  is  too  early 
even  to  guess.  At  this  time  the  pros- 
pects are  for  better  than  50%  of  a  nor- 
mal yield,  as  the  fruit  has  set  better 
than  anticipated.  However,  the  lack  of 
rain  will  enter  into  the  question  very 
materially  before  the  crop  is  matured. 
Already  there  has  been  quite  a  heavy 
drop  occasioned  by  the  few  warm  days. 
In  some  localities  in  the  valley  he  an- 
ticipates that  many  trees  will  die  from 
lack  of  moisture. 

In  Santa  Cruz  county,  the  Watsonville 
Pajaronian  states  that  a  bumper  apricot 
crop  is  in  prospect.  Apples  and  cher- 
ries also  promise  well.  That  journal 
also  states  that  apricot  pits  have  recently 
sold  at  Hollister  for  $32.50  per  ton,  being 
a  raise  of  $12.50  over  the  price  a  year 
ago. 

The  grain  and  hay  crop  of  Butte 
county  are  reported  in  excellent  shape, 
and  promise  above  the  normal  yields.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
however,  the  prospects  for  hay  and 
grain  are  below  normal. 

The  growing  crop  of  sugar  beets 
around  Visalia  and  Tulare  is  reported  to 
be  in  fine  shape.  The  sugar  factory  at 
Visalia  has  had  some  improvements 
made  and  is  now  ready  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign. 

Grain  hay  will  in  all  probability  be 
very  .short  in  California  this  year.  One 
San  Francisco  buyer  states  that  hay  will 
have  to  come  from  outside  the  State  to 
help  supply  the  larger  markets.  The 
price  of  home-grown  hay  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  bringing  it  in  from 
the  outside.  Alfalfa  hay  will  doubtless 
be  as  large  a  crop  as  usual. 

Fruit  Items. 

Orange  groves  continue  to  sell  at  good 
prices  around  Riverside.  An  exchange 
from  that  town  tells  of  four  deals  made 
last  week  in  which  orange  groves  sold 
at  $1200  to  $1500  per  acre. 

At  Clovis  last  week  there  was  organ- 
ized the  Grape  and  Green  Fruit  Ship- 
pers' Association,  with  about  thirty-five 
members.  The  object  of  the  new  organ- 
ization is  to  put  the  shipping  of  ripe 
peaches  and  grapes  to  market  on  a  sound 
basis,  giving  the  shipper  a  cash  or  guar- 
anteed price  at  this  end,  and  the  Eastern 
buyer  a  sound,  ripe,  salable  fruit  at  his 
end.  S.  T.  Brown  was  elected  president 
and  A.  F.  Norrish  secretary. 

A  good  crop  of  table  and  wine  grapes 
is  expected  this  season  in  the  large  vine- 
yards of  the  west  side  of  San  Bernardino 
county. 

Neil  Duncan  of  Redlands  has  recently 
acquired  128  acres  of  the  Highland 
House  ranch  near  Beaumont.  The  part 
of  the  ranch  secured  by  Mr.  Duncan  con- 
tains all  of  the  famous  fruit  orchards 
and  home  buildings  and  is  a  fine  income 
property. 

The  new  dried  fruit  association  which 
is  trying  to  get  into  the  business  of 
handling  peaches,  particularly  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  signed  up  a  thousand 
acres  of  peaches  in  the  McKinley  district, 
near  Fresno,  last  week. 

Nurserymen  in  the  Porterville  section 
are  shipping  nearly  20,000  citrus  trees  to 
planters  daily.  Many  of  the  trees  are 
going  to  the  southern  counties,  as  most 
of  the  nursery  stock  there  was  destroyed 
during  the  January  freeze. 

Cut  worms  are  reported  doing  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  vineyards  in  Stanis- 
laus county. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

A  shipment  of  522  head  of  steers  was 
made  from  San  Benito  county  to  Colusa 
county  last  week.  The  steers  were  taken 
to  the  Moulton  irrigated  farms  to  be  fed 
till  fat,  as  feed  is  much  better  in  that 
locality. 

H.  A.  Doty  sold  his  40-acre  dairy  ranch 


Power  Revolution 


New  "C.  LB." 
70  H.  P.  Tractor 


WITH  ITS 

Frictionless  Self-Laying  Track 

Specifically:  the  introduction  of  the  Friction 
less  Self-Laying  Track,  by  increasing  the 
surface  area,  absolutely  eliminates  any  danger 
of  soil   packing   and  enables  the  tractor  to 
travel  on  any  ground. 

The  utilization  of  the  rocker  joint  and  extremely 
long  bearings  eliminates  grind  and  wear,  making  the 
tractor  the  most  economical  on  the  market. 
The  low  construction  makes  orchard  cultivating  prac 
tical — and  our  All  Steel  Parts  secure  unlimited  dura- 
bility. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  innovations  of 
which  this  new  tractor  boasts. 


Today  specialization  is  the 
keynote  of  modern  progress. 
Today  no  one  design  of  tractor 
could  or  does  embody  all  de- 
sirable features  or  fit  every 
condition. 

Today  farming  conditions  must 
be  analyzed  from  the  broad 
standpoint.andthe  vital  needs 
detected  and  met  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 
The  trained  experts  of 
the  C.  L.  Best  Co.  have 
for  years  been  spec- 
ializing on  Western 
Farming  Condi- 
tions.  The  new 
"C.  L.  B."  70 
H.  P.  Track 
Engine  is  the 
result  of  this 
specializing 


Thfi  C.L.BestTOH.P. 
Gas  Tractor  pre- 
sents the  only 

All  Steel  Tractor 

with 
Rocker  Joints 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  wide 

Face 
Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long 

Bearir  gs 


Do  they  meet  the  needs  of  your  farm?  If  so,  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.,  Sta.  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WANTED 


The  oldest  and  best  stocked  nursery  in  West  wants  more  Ioeal  salesmen.  Our 
terms  nre  the  most  liberal  offered.  Good  openings  for  both  experienced  and  inex- 
perienced men.  Connect  where  best  price  is  paid  for  your  services.  Better  write 
at  once. 

Desk  D,  THE  W00DBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodburn,  Oregon 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "ES^EST1 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Fiori  di  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Hennery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 


near  Modesto  last  week  to  Messrs.  Gafney 
and  Cullen,  of  Bodega  bay.  The  ranch 
will  be  stocked  with  pure-bred  Jerseys. 

It  is  stated  that  about  700  carloads  of 
beef  cattle  will  be  shipped  out  of  Lassen 
county  this  season. 

The  Cottonwood,  Shasta  county,  cream 
ery  company  was  incorporated  last  week 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  A  cream- 
ery is  to  be  built  at  that  place  and  agen- 
cies and  depots  established  in  other  parts 
of  the  county. 

The  large  Maillard  stock  ranch  of  Marin 
county  was  sold  last  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco parties  and  will  he  subdivided  into 
small  farms  and  summer  camp  sites.  The 
ranch  contains  6,000  acres  and  the  price 
paid  is  reported  to  be  $300,000. 

James  W.  McCord,  of  Hanford,  has  just 
purchased  an  imported  Shire  stallion 
which  he  will  breed  to  his  fine  Shire 
mares.  Mr.  McCord  has  now  one  of  the 
fine  stock  and  alfalfa  ranches  of  the 
State. 

A  meeting  of  foresters  of  the  Sierra 
foothills  was  held  at  Fresno  this  week 
to  perfect  plans  jto  allow  of  all  the  cattle 
and  sheep  possible  gracing  on  the  Gov- 


ernment reserves.  It  is  stated  that  27,000 
head  of  stock  can  be  carried  through  the 
summer  on  these  lands. 

At  an  auction  held  by  I.  Vieth  near 
Pixley,  Tulare  county,  last  week,  50  head 
of  cows  sold  for  an  average  of  $75  per 
head. 

Two  carloads  of  dairy  cows  were 
shipped  from  Kings  county  last  week  and 
sold  to  Patterson  colonists. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Vincent  received  at  her 
ranch  near  Gridley,  last  week,  125  head 
of  dairy  cows  and  heifers.  The  land 
where  the  cows  are  to  be  kept  is  partly 
seeded  to  alfalfa  and  a  model  dairy  is 
to  be  installed. 


>fS5yDEWEY,  STRONG  &  C0.>BgV 

QPAT^NTSQ 

V£3^9H  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  >fi^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 

AGENTS — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Au- 
tomatic Jack,  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack 
Company,  Box  O.  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 
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At 
Wholesale 

Prices 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitarv. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAI,. 


to  New  York 

B/  f/ieRail  and 

Ocean  Route 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GO 

The  Rail  Trip  to  New  Orleans — 

SI  XSET  EXPRESS — From  San 
Franclaco  Third  St.  Station,  4 
i*.  M.  daily,  via  Coaat  Line, 
through  southern  <"iilifornlu, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  l.ouiMiiinn 
to  New  Orleans.  Electric 
lighted.  Obaen  atloa —  Library 
—  Clubroom  Car.  Pullman 
sleepers,  Reclining  Chnir  Cars, 
Dining  4  nr.  All  claHMes  of 
tickets  honored. 

The  Ocean  Trip  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days,  New  Or- 
leans lo  Xfiv  York,  on  Gulf  and 
Ocean,  by  Stmt  hern  Pacific's 
commodlons  HM>oo-ton  steam* 

era.  Excellent  Service  through- 
out. Promenade  decks.  State- 
rooms Kingle  or  en  .suite,  with 
parlor  and  bath. 

Rates  same  as  All-Rail,  but  include 
liiTth  and  Heals  on  Steamer, 


1st  Class 
One  w  ay 

$77.75 


2nd  Class 
One  Way 

$65.75 


1st  Class 
Round  Trip 

$145.50 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Bdg.,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Bdg., 
Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets, 
Phone  Kearny  180. 
32  Powell  Street,  Phone  Sutter  980. 

OAKLAND: 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station, 
Phone  Oakland  1458. 


GAS  POWER 
JR.   MONARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
San  Lenndro,  Cal. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


The  Home  Ciicle, 


Our  Garden-  Before  and  After. 


There  is  something  in  the  air  of  spring 
which  creates  and  increases  optimism, 
;;nd  that  intangible  something  is  most 
ably  assisted  by  the  thrillingly  interest- 
ing and  amazingly  pictorial  literature 
sent  out  by  seed  houses  at  this  time. 

Even  the  most  hardened  of  us  are  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  to  buy  at 
least  a  few  packages  of  seed  and  acquire 
at  least  a  minimum  of  blistered  hands 
and  aching  backs  preparing  the  soil  there- 
for. 

Since  coming  to  California  it  has  been 
a  Chinese  puzzle  to  me  when  to  plant 
things.  I  have  planted  early  and  late  and 
could  see  only  small  difference  in  the 
kind  of  failure. 

Inquiries  of  my  neighbor  elicit  some- 
thing like  this:  "Well,  if  you  get  the  seed 
in  too  early  they  won't  do  any  good,  and 
then,  again,  if  they  are  too  late  they  don't 
grow."  Very  instructive,  and  the  last 
three  words  very  truthful. 

Last  year  when  we  felt  that  we  just 
must  plant  things,  we  got  all  the  old  tin 
cans  we  could  find,  melted  off  tops  and 
bottoms,  set  them  on  boards  and  filled 
them  with  rich  well  sifted  earth,  and 
planted  beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc. 
Also  transplanted  from  the  hot-bed  to- 
mato, pepper  and  egg-plant.  Some  of 
these  were  well  grown  before  being  set 
in  the  ground  and  the  cans  were  left 
around  them  until  well  established,  to 
guard  against  cut-worms.  Theoretically, 
berry  baskets  would  be  better,  but,  actu- 
ally, we  found  that  fewer  seeds  germi- 
nated in  these  than  in  the  cans,  and  more 
plants  died,  while  they  were  no  protec- 
tion in  the  ground  against  cut-worms. 

This  year  we  have  shelves  set  in  a  pro- 
tected place  with  burlap  curtains  to  cover 
them  at  night  and  have  great  numbers 
of  small  plants  from  the  hot-bed,  growing 
strong  and  stocky,  in  the  larger  space 
than  could  be  afforded  by  the  hot-bed. 

The  seeds  purchased  by  us  have  proven 
an  endless  surprise,  and  not  always  a 
pleasure.  Last  year,  with  visions  of  un- 
limited green  pepper  salads,  pickles  and 
plentv  of  canned  ones  for  winter  use,  we 
set  out  nearly  two  hundred  plants  and 
reaped  a  bountiful  harvest  of  the  hottest 
kind  of  hot  peppers.  A  package  of  the 
beautiful  Celestial  peppers  were  planted 
io  provide  beauty  in  the  garden  and  pep- 
per-sauce in  bottles,  and  grew  luxuriantly, 
but  the  only  Celestrial  peppers  in  the  lot 
were  six  plants  given  to  a  neighbor,  the 
rest  were  everything. 

The  senior  member  of  the  household  got 
a  quantity  of  Lazy  Wife  bean  seed  in 
memory  of  "how  they  grew  at  home,"  and 
about  3<V%  germinated  and  yielded  five 
distinct  types  of  things  in  pods. 

A  packet  of  a  certain  much  praised 
nmskmelon  gave  us  four  distinct  varie- 
ties, besides  some  vines  which  failed  to 
produce  anything  but  leaves — and  spite- 
ful remarks. 

An  ounce  of  carrot  seed  produced  more 
kinds,  colors,  shapes  and  qualities  of  car- 
rots than  any  of  us  knew  existed. 

One  paper  of  choice  watermelon  seeds 
failed  to  send  up  one  sprout.  A  paper  of 
another  much  vaunted  variety  gave  us  a 
generous  amount  of  showy  melons,  about 
as  sweet,  luscious,  and  attractive  as  a 
cow  pumpkin,  but  we  saved  a  lot  of  the 
seeds  and  shall  grow  watermelons  for  the 
cows  this  year. 

We  saved  seeds  of  those  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  pleased  us  most  and  did 
it  in  a  systematic  way,  which,  pursued 
year  by  year  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Melon  seeds,  for  instance,  were 
carefully  washed  and  poured  into  a  corn- 
popper  until  fully  dried,  then  put  away 
in  the  strong  envelopes  with  the  patent 


TEA 

By 

Parcel  Post 


Save  25c  to  T&c  per  lb.  We  prepay  postage. 

English  Breakfast  or  Black  Teas. 
"D4LMOY BLEND"  "LOMDON  BLEND" 

The  choicest  tea  the  world  produces.  Compare  this  with  what  you've  been  buying. 

75c  per  pound  50c  per  pound 

"SA-SA-MA" 
A  pure,  high  grade,  uncolored  Japan  tea. 
60c  per  pound 

Our  absolutely  air  light  tins  We  receive  our  shipment 

retain  the  fragrance.      WE  HAVE  NO  RETAIL  STORES.      direct  from  our  branches. 


THE   ASIATIC   PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Serve  It  Three  Times  A  Day 


You'll  never  tire  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  no  matter  how 
often  you  serve  it.  Always 
the  same,  year  in  and  year 
out,  it  is  the  one  beverage 
that  pleases  the  entire 
family.    And  it  is 

Very  Healthful 

being  highly  nutritious.  It 
is  good  for  the  young  and 
grown-ups  alike  and  is 
very  strengthening.  Next 
time  you  order  from  your 
grocer  see  that 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 

is  on  the  list.  Once  you  try  it  you'll  say  it  is  the 
best  tasting  beverr.ge  you  ever  drank.  Ghirardelli's 
is  the  one  and  only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  has 
been  the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  a  century. 

Thirty  cups  in  every  pound  can. 
Buy  it  by  the  three  pound  can— it  costs  less  that  way. 

D..  GH1RARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 

In  order  that  i/ou  mm  In  the  deliciousness  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  free  upon  request. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  nttlnga 
and  valves. 

THE  EICM'SIVE  PIPE  HOC  SB. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


Get  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

ENGINES,  WIRE  FENCE,  ETC. 
Old  Hickory  Snpply  Co. 

Dept.  3 

1661  Mission  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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fasteners,  such  as  mail-order  houses  use 
for  small  parcels.  Each  envelope  was 
plainly  marked,  e.  g.:  "Large  Ribbed 
Muskmelon,  16  pounds,  August  5,"  "27- 
Pound  Watermelon  from  Toni,  August 
30" — and  these  packages  were  put  away 
in  boxes  made  from  oil  cans,  with  wooden 
frames  at  the  top  and  close-fitting  board 
covers,  to  guard  against  mice. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  uninformed  or 
otherwise  interested  who  tell  you  "nitrate 
of  soda  will  stimulate  the  crop  one  year 
and  kill  the  soil  thereafter."  Those  plants 
which  are  now  growing  on  the  spots  well 
nitrated  last  year  are  noticeably,  stronger 
and  richer  in  color  than  those  less  for- 
tunately situated,  and  we  found  last  year 
that  nitrated  soil  held  moisture  longer 
than  that  untreated.  And  the  real  ex- 
cellence of  lettuce  is  unknown  to  one  who 
has  never  eaten  that  grown  with  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  nitrate.  We  used  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  to  a  three-gallon 
sprinkling  pot  of  water,  once  a  week. 


A-l  Grade  Second-IIand 

PIPE 


AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Gunrnnteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  haying.     They  will  Interest 

yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid    up  «6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Tomatoes  are  not  made  any  earlier  by  its 
use,  but  quantity  and  quality  are  both 
benefitted. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  saving  to 
plants,  feelings  and  cuss-words  to  have 
two  gardens  instead  of  one.  In  one  plant 
perennial  things,  asparagus,  artichokes, 
parsley,  etc.,  and  those  things  which 
should  go  in  the  ground  very  early — be- 
fore the  regular  plowing  and  planting. 
This,  of  course,  necessitates  spading,  but 
it  will  pay  in  the  end. 

Another  point  on  which  opinions  may 
differ — we  want  the  garden  as  close  to 
the  house  as  possible.  A  woman  told  me, 
not  long  ago,  that  she  had  her  garden  a 
half  mile  from  the  house,  "because  if  it's 
handy,  you  use  so  much  more  out  of  the 
garden  than  is  necessary." 

Maybe  so,  but  despite  failures  and 
plenty  of  them,  we  like  to  see  how  our 
efforts  are  succeeding — or  failing — to 
watch  for  the  visiting  cow,  and  to  run 
out  when  a  meal  is  almost  ready  and  get 
a  salad  which  we  have  just  happened  to 
think  that  we  want. — Josephine  D.  Lullo. 


ing  room,  it  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  have  a  so-called  "dinner  wagonv" 
an  illustration  of  which  is  given.  The 
dinner  wagon  can  be  made  by  anyone 
who  knows  how  to  handle  tools  at  all, 
and,  as  you  see,  is  in  reality  a  two  or 
three-story  table  on  wheels.  This  should 
stand  near  the  kitchen  stove,  and  on  it 


should  be  placed  everything  required  for 
the  meal.  It  can  be  wheeled  in  to  the 
dining  room  or  to  the  table,  and  then 
set  aside  until  required  to  move  every- 
thing from  the  dining  table  back  to  the 
kitchen.  Think  of  the  countless  steps 
saved  by  the  use  of  such  a  simple  little 
appliance  as  this." 


A  Dinner  Wagon. 


The  Utah  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
ment Station  has  issued  a  very  useful 
circular  on  "Labor  Saving  Devices  for  the 
Farm    Home,"    by    Leah    D.  Widtsoe. 


Total   $1 1,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 
Tsaias  W.  Hellman  Prpsident 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.     Vice  PrpsMent 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B   Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Ton-n  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAIU.TS. 


A   DI.NXKU  WAGON. 


Among  the  suggestions  offered  is  the  use 
of  the  handy  "dinner  wagon,"  figured  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  cir- 
cular says:  "In  homes  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  separate  kitchen  and  din- 


An  Independent  Irrigating  System 
Is  the  Best 

INDEPENDENT  irrigating  systems,  when  properly- 
operated,  prove  true  to  their  title — they  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  rain  or  other  uncertain  sources  of  supply. 
Almost  without  exception,  they  prove  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. If  you  are  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  by  sinking 
wells,  or  from  a  lake  or  stream,  you  should  start  today  to  lay  out  a 
good  irrigating  system.    Dependable  power  is  easy  to  obtain.  An 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

will  take  care  of  the  pumping  and  will  also  furnish  power  to  run  any 
farm  machine.  It  will  require  no  watching  except  to  keep  it  properly 
oiled.    It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  dependable  power  you  can  secure. 

I  H  C  engines  are  built  in  many  styles  —  vertical,  horizontal,  porta- 
ble, skidded,  air-cooled,  water-cooled;  in  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse 
power.   They  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate,  al- 
I  H  C  tractors  are  built  in  sizes  from  12  to  60-horse  power.  There 
are  also  spraying,  pumping,  hay  baling,  wood-sawing,  outfits,  etc. 

Get  our  interesting  irrigation  catalogue  from  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house  for  a  copy. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


cohol. 


© ©  ©  ©  © ' 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Paint  Keeps  Things 
Bright  and  Clean 

Porch  chairs  and  settees,  flower  pots,  screen  doors, 
window  screens,  kitchen  furniture,  cupboards, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  constant  ex- 
posure and  wear  and  soon  become  soiled  and  shabby. 

Paint  these  things  regularly  each  Spring  with 

LITTLE  GEM 
HOUSEHOLD  PAINTS 

They  will  always  look  bright,  clean  and  attractive. 
These  paints  are  OLD  MISSION  products  and 
made  expressly  for  household  uses — in  32  rich,  dur- 
able colors.  Put  up  in  small  cans  and  are  ready  for 
the  brush. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 
COLOR  CARDS 

He  carries  the  full  OLD  MISSION 
line.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  write 
us,  mentioning  his  name,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
promptly. 
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THE  MARKETS 


San  Francisco,  April  30,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  remains  quite  firm  here  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Eastern  market,  thougli 
there  is  little  business  locally  except  in 
a  small  jobbing  way,  all  large  supplies 
being  brought  from  the  North. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.60  @1.62y2 

Fortv-fold    1.65    ©1.67  V» 

Northern  Club    1.60    ©1.62  VG 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.62y2@l.S0 

BARLEY. 

The  week  opened  with  a  little  advance 
in  all  feed  grades,  which  are  pretty  firmly 
held  at  the  new  figures.  Considerable 
stock  has  been  brought  from  the  North 
of  late,  and  the  outlook  for  the  new  crop 
appears  less  favorable. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.45    ©1.47  Vi 

Common  Feed    1.40  ©1.48% 

OATS. 

There  is  hardly  any  movement  except 
in  white  oats,  quite  a  lot  of  which  have 
come  in  from  the  North.  With  a  light 
crop  in  prospect,  prices  are  firmly  held 
at  an  advance. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Trav    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

CORN. 

Eastern  grades  remain  firm  in  sym- 
pathy with  primary  markets,  though  local 
business  is  limited.  California  corn  is 
also  quiet  here,  but  offerings  are  rather 
light  and  find  a  fair  sale  at  the  prices 
quoted.  There  is  nothing  new  in  Egyp- 
tian or  Kaffir  corn. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  White    1.60  @1.65 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  still  neglected,  but  with 
only  moderate  offerings  quotations  are 
maintained  nominally  at  the  old  figures. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  ©1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  in  the  same 
rut  as  for  some  time  past,  white  beans 
being  the  only  varieties  to  receive  any 
attention  from  the  larger  buyers.  Both 
large  and  small  white,  however,  have 
been  in  fair  demand  for  shipment,  and 
prices  are  accordingly  higher.  Pink 
beans,  which  showed  a  little  firmness  last 
week,  have  dropped  back  to  the  old  fig- 
ures. In  other  lines  there  is  hardly  any 
business  except  in  a  small  jobbing  way, 
and  the  market  is  rather  easy,  though 
so  far  dealers  have  not  been  disposed  to 
force  business  by  lower  prices. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  ©3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  <S>5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  (W2.35 

Small  Whites    5.00  ©5.15 

Large  Whites    4.50  ©4.65 

Limas    5.35  ©5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.50  ©3.60 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  <ft>4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  ©4.20 

SEEDS. 

The  season  of  activity  in  this  line  is 
about  over,  the  local  movement  having 
been  rather  light.  Prices  on  alfalfa,  etc., 
are  now  largely  nominal,  and  some  lines 
are  easier,  millet  being  lower. 

Alfalfa    15    ©17  C 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Rrown  Mustard,  per  lb   Z%c 

Canary    6    ©  6V..C 

Hemp    3c 

Millet    2y2@  2%C 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  situation  shows  very  little 
change,  nothing  new  in  values  having 
developed  for  some  time,  though  the  mar- 
ket is  firm  in  sympathy  with  grain  con- 
ditions. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers-  Extras   4.60  5.20 

Superfine   3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  San  Francisco  for  the  last 
week  have  been  hardly  as  large  as  for 
the  previous  week,  and  while  offerings 
continue  to  clean  up  readily  here,  there 
is  no  great  activity.  Grain  hay,  though 
no  higher,  is  still  firmly  held  at  last 
quotations.  Dealers  predict  lower  prices 
as  soon  as  new  hay  is  ready  for  market, 
and  as  some  volunteer  hay  is  now  being 
cut.  the  new  offerings  are  expected  soon. 
The  little  stock  left  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  held  at  high  prices.  While  crop 
conditions  are  good  in  some  localities, 
the  general  outlook  is  poor,  and  there  are 
indications  that  considerable  hay  will 
have  to  be  brought  in  from  other  quar- 
ters, though  comparatively  reasonable 
prices  are  expected  on  such  stock.  Al- 
falfa is  a  little  lower  on  larger  arrivals. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19. 00-??  22.00 

do    No.  2    16.50@19.00 

Lower  grades    15.50©16.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00(S>21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00(5)18.50 

Alfalfa    12.50@15.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00©ll.no 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

A  general  advance  is  noted,  covering 
nearly  all  varieties.  The  demand  is  keep- 
ing up  on  a  comparatively  large  scale, 
and  the  increasing  firmness  in  the  grain 
market  has  caused  a  corresponding  con- 
dition in  feed. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $21.00<7i>23.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.50ffi>28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50©36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(f?35.00 

Middlings    33.00(534.00 

Rolled  Barlev    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36. 00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  onions  are  still  rather  larg? 
here,  several  varieties  being  offered.  The 
firs*,  npw  reds  have  come  in,  but  quota- 
tions have  not  yet  been  established.  Aus- 
tralian and  Bermuda  onions  are  held  at 
firm  prices,  but  move  only  in  a  limited 
way.  Garlic  is  unsettled,  with  good  old 
stock  scarce  and  higher.  Spring  garden 
truck  is  coming  in  more  freely,  and  prices 
in  general  are  working  toward  lower 
levels.  String  beans  are  appearing  in  fair 
ouantities.  and  prices  are  declining,  al- 
though still  fairly  high.  The  market  has 
been  fairly  flooded  with  asparagus,  and 
cannere  are  taking  the  surplus  at  much 
lower  prices,  while  rhubarb  is  somewhat 
higher.  Green  peas  continue  to  drop, 
with  very  heavy  offerings,  and  green  pep- 
pers are  very  much  lower.  Cabbage  has 
stiffened  up  a  little,  while  cauliflower  is 
lowpr. 

Onions-  River,  Yellow,  ctl .. .  85c@$1.00 

Oregon,  per  ctl  $  1.00(5)  LIB 

Australian    4.00©  4.50 

Bermuda,  crate    1.250  1.35 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   4.00(5)  4.50 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  50c 

Celery,  crate    2.00©  2.50 

Rhubarb,  box   '.   60©  1.25 

Artichokes,  doz   10(5)  25c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   15©  25c 

Lettuce,  crate    50c(5>  1.00 

Green  Peas,  lb   2M>©  3V2c 

Asparagus,  box    40c@  1.25 

String  Beam-,  lb   10©  20c 

POTATOES. 
No  change  is  noted  in  old  stock,  all 
lines  being  fairly  steady  at  the  old  quo- 
tations. New  potatoes,  however,  are  com- 
ing in  more  freely  all  the  time,  and  prices 
are  gradually  dropping  off,  while  the  de- 
mand is  increasing. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50©  65c 

Salinas,  ctl   75c@$1.10 

Oregon,  ctl   50©  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    3.00©  3.25 

New  Potatoes,  lb   lVi©  3c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  chickens  are  now  running 
about  even  with  requirements,  but  prices 
are  pretty  firmly  maintained,  especially 
on  young  stock.  Small  broilers  and  fry- 
ers are  especially  strong,  being  quoted  at 
a  further  advance,  while  hens,  which  are 
arriving  in  fair  quantities  from  the 
East,  are  easy. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   29    ©32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   32y2@33  c 


Fryers,  per  lb   27    ©29  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    ©20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    ©19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    ©12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    ©25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.25©  2.50 

Ueese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    (5)24  c 

do    live    22    ©23  c 

BUTTER. 

The  general  range  of  prices  has  been 
a  little  higher  than  for  the  previous 
week,  the  arrivals  having  been  rather 
light,  with  a  good  demand  for  shipment. 
With  larger  receipts  at  the  moment,  how- 
ever, quotations  stand  the  same  as  a 
week  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...26y.  26y2  26%  27     27  26y2 

Firsts   26     26     26     26     26  26 

EGGS. 

The  movement  for  the  last  week  bar 
been  slightly  downward,  with  arrivals 
rather  heavy,  though  there  is  still  a  large 
movement  into  storage,  keeping  extras 
steady  as  now  quoted.  Firsts  are  weak 
and  y.c.  lower,  while  pullets  remain  firm 
as  last  quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...20y.  20     20     19     19  19 

Firsts   18%  18l/2  18y2  1SV>  18  18 

Selected 

Pullets. ..17      17     17      17     17  17 
CHEESE. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  an  advance 
in  fancy  flats,  supplies  of  which  have 
been  less  excessive  than  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Y.  A.'s  are  firm  at  the  old 
figures,  while  Monterey  cheese  is  very- 
easy,  with  large  offerings. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  14  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese.... 14    ©15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  arrival  of  cherries,  supplies  of 
which  have  steadily  increased,  though 
they  are  not  yet  very  plentiful.  Prices, 
however,  have  been  dropping,  and  while 
a  few  of  the  best  Purple  Guignes  are  sell- 
ing up  to  $2  per  drawer,  ordinary  lots 
of  poorly  colored  fruit  move  slowly  at 
a  much  lower  figure.  With  larger  sup- 
i  lies  of  good  stock,  however,  a  better 
demand  is  expected.  All  lines  of  straw- 
berries are  much  lower,  with  a  rapid 
increase  of  offerings  both  from  nearby 
districts  and  from  Fresno  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  reduced  prices  have  brought 
out  a  strong  demand,  and  arrivals  are 
cleaning  up  well.  Stocks  of  apples  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  with  a  con- 
tinued fair  movement  prices  are  well 
maintained. 

Strawberries:  Fresno,  crate. $  1.50©  1.75 

Longworth.  drawer    40©  60c 

Other  varieties,  drawer.  . .       30(5)  50c 

Apples:  Red,  box    75c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier.  .    1.10©  1.35 

Cherries: 

Purple  Guigne,  drawer          1.00©  2.00 

White   75c@  1.00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  still  remain  about  stationary, 
but  the  market  in  general  is  getting  into 
better  shape,  with  a  gradual  increase  of 
demand  for  several  lines.  Packers  have 
marked  up  their  selling  prices  a  little, 
and  in  lines  of  which  any  quantity  Is 
held  by  the  growers  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  better  values  being  realized  hefore 
new  fruit  comes  in.  The  export  demand 
for  prunes,  which  has  already  taken  a 
large  part  of  the  holdover,  is  again  in 
evidence,  and  some  dealers  now  look  for 
a  close  clean-up.  Large  sizes  are  hard 
to  get.  Apricots  are  very  strong  and  re- 
ceive more  interest  owing  to  the  poor 
crop  outlook,  though  prices  stand  as  be- 
fore. The  raisin  market  remains  firm  as 
before,  the  demand  being  helped  consid- 
erably by  Raisin  Day  advertising  as  well 
as  by  the  success  of  the  growers'  com- 
pa.ny.  Apples  move  off  verv  slowly,  and 
with  considerable  stock  left  in  first  hands 
values  show  no  firmness.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "A  fairly 
active  demand  for  spot  California  prunes 
has  developed.  Numerous  orders  for  25 
to  50-box  lots  have  been  received  by  local 
distributers  from  interior  points  with  a 
request,  for  quick  shipment,  which  was 
taken  as  an  indication  that  stocks  at 
these  points  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  New 
York  buvers  are  also  more  in  evidence, 
though  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  any 
lots  of  consequence.  Many  of  their  or- 
ders are  for  5  and  10-box  lots,  but  they 
come  back  frequently,  showing  that  the 
consuming  demand  is  fairly  active.  Apri- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


\\  A  VIED 


FARMS  WANTED — List  your  property 
with  us.  Best  plan  ever  discovered  to 
bring  buyer  and  seller  together  cheaply 
and  quickly:  better  than  advertising  and 
Mi  COMMISSIONS.  Sen.l  for  selling  plan 
at  once.  MUTUAL  REALTY  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Dept.  1,  Soledad,  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
'J3  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

Sebastopol  apple  and  berry  lands,  Sono- 
ma county.  Send  for  booklet  telling  ad- 
vantages of  Investment  in  this  good  pro- 
ductive country  where  no  irrigation  Is  re- 
quired.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palto  Alto,  Cal. 

If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento. 
1004  K  Street. 


STOCK  RANCH 

Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful 
Arroyo  Seco  Canyon,  ten  miles  South  of 
Soledad  and  six  miles  southeast  of  Paraiso 
Springs,  see  map  of  California.  This 
ranch  contains  a  total  of  1500  acres;  900 
acres  of  farm  land  sowed  to  grain  and 
alfalfa,  and  600  acres  of  fine  grazing  land. 
On  the  ranch  are  60  mares,  30  yearlings 
and  two-year-old  colts,  20  head  milch 
cows,  175  head  tine  hogs,  one  large  Im- 
ported "Jack"  stands  16  V4  hands  high,  one 
pure-bred  Percheron  Imported  stallion. 
This  ranch  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  a 
complete  stock  of  farming  implements,  all 
in  tirst-class  condition;  has  a  house  of  8 
rooms  and  bath,  2  barns,  blacksmith  shop, 
granary,  wagon  sheds,  one  15  H.P..  one  6 
H.P.  and  one  2  H.P.  gasoline  engines, 
electric  lights,  and  one  15  H.P.  motor  and 
irrigating  pump,  telephone  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  farm.  A 
complete  ranch  watering  system  Installed 
at  a  cost  of  $1000;  also  a  vegetable  garden 
of  4  acres;  $1000  can  be  realized  from  oak 
wood  each  year.  Forty  horse  and  mule 
colts  are  due  this  spring. 

This  is  a  snap  for  $67,500. 

Write  me  immediately. 
KARL  T.  ROMIE,  Soledad,  Monterey,  Cal. 


TURKS   AND    M'llSKRY  STOCK. 


SQUASH  SEED — Mammoth  field  and 
Boston  Marrow;  American  Wonder  Pota- 
toes for  planting.  Bargain  prices.  Trlbble 
Nursery.  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


"LIPPIA" — the  Drought-Resistant  Lawn 
Plant — handsome  as  bluegrass  and  ten 
times  hardier — poor  soil,  hot  sun  no  draw- 
back— never  becomes  a  pest.  Write  for 
circular  to  JOHN  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TKEES,  trull  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhill.  California. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.    Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Write  for 

catalogue. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAY — We  will  have  a  good 
quality,  new.  crop,  ready  to  ship  about 
May  15th.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  C.  W. 
VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  L 


Dairy  route;  only  wagon  In  town;  18 
cows  and  necessary  equipment.  Address 
\V.  B.  Smith.  Lakeport.  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES  REBUILT  IN  OUR  SHOPS 
give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  new  ones.  Expert  me- 
chanics rebore  the  cylin- 
ders, make  new  pistons, 
and  rings,  and  refinish  all 
bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully 
tested  for  capacity  and  operation  and  sold 
with  a  rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  fur- 
nish any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  an 
engine  without  first  getting  our  proposi- 
tion. We  can  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
customers.  SPECIAL:  4-hp.  Samson,  $100; 
4%-hp.  Olds.  $115;  6-hp.  Peerless,  $125;  8- 
hp.  Samson.  $145;  10-hp.  Samson,  $170; 
20-hp.  Callahan,  $400,  25-hp.  Union,  $410. 
Information  cheerfully  furnished.  Write 
todav.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO.,  Engineers,  181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGBNCT,  IlfC, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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cots  or.  the  spot  are  firmer  and  receive 
more  attention  in  a  jobbing  way.  The 
demand  for  peaches  on  the  spot  is  still 
limited,  but  stocks  held  here  are  not  bur- 
densome, and  a  steady  feeling  prevails. 
The  approach  of  Raisin  Day,  April  30,  is 
being  heralded  by  a  liberal  display  of 
posters  and  publicity  literature,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  campaign  now  being  in- 
augurated by  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers will  result  in  a  largely  increased  con- 
suming movement  in  raisins  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  At  present  the  market 
is  quiet,  but  the  tone  is  firm." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3(3)  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:   4-size  basis   2Vi@  4c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3y2@  4y2c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auctions  for  oranges  and 
lemons  continue  to  demand  fruit  at  good 
prices.  Best  grades  of  frost-free  oranges 
are  bringing  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  box, 
while  poorer  grades  and  some  frosted  are 
selling  from  $3  down  to  $2  per  box.  Lem- 
ons are  selling  from  $5  to  $6  for  best 
grades,  with  good  demand.  Shipments 
from  southern  California  are  growing  a 
little  heavier  as  the  season  advances,  it 
being  estimated  that  about  1,500  cars  will 
be  sent  out  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Orange  trees  in  all  sections  are 
blossoming  unusually  freely,  but  as  many 
of  the  new  growth  spurs  are  very  small, 
either  much  of  the  fruit  will  drop  in  June 
or  it  will  mature  into  small  sizes. 

Florida  is  still  sending  oranges  to  mar- 
ket and  is  closing  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous seasons  in  its  history.  A  meeting 
of  practically  all  growers  of  that  State 
was  held  recently  and  perfected  an  or- 
ganization for  co-operative  packing,  sell- 
ing and  advertising  for  next  season. 

San  Francisco  prices  on  all  citrus  fruits 
are  steadily  held  at  the  former  level.  The 
demand  is  moderate  but  steady,  and  the 
arrivals  are  kept  fairly  well  cleaned  up. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels,  good  to  fancy  $  2.50^  4.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50(5)  6.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50 

Choice   5.00(a)  6.00 

Lemonettes    4.00@  4.50 

Limes    5.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Values  are  altogether  nominal,  as  there 
is  nothing  left  in  first  hands,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  done  as  yet  on  the  new 
crop. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17y.c 

I  X  L   16yc 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15V2c 

Drakes   12V2e 

Languedoc   11%C 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crow— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16^c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V,c 

No.  2    ioy>c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  shows  little  change, 
first-class  lots  being  scarce  and  firm,  with 
a  good  demand,  while  inferior  stock  is 
steady  and  quiet. 

Comb,  white   15    (5)16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    fi%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  practically  no  wax  coming  in 
at  present,  and  as  the  local  supply  is 
in  strong  hands,  values  are  well  main- 
tained, though  there  is  not  much  demand. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   29    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Some  activity  is  reported  of  late  in  the 
Oregon  market,  but  there  is  not  much 
business  here,  the  old  stock  being  well 
cleaned  up,  while  neither  buyers  nor  sell- 
ers appear  anxious  as  yet  for  business 
on  new  crop  stock. 

1912  crop   12M>@18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


The 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Is  The  "AMERICAN" 


LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.  NO  ROOD  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made — Easily  handled — best 
for  irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  -'How  to  Test  Pipe." 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO. 

354  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Live  Stock. 

Numerous  changes  are  noted,  both  in 
live  stock  and  dressed  meat,  the  change 
in  everything  but  dressed  steers  and  small 
veal  being  downward.  All  weights  of  live 
calves  are  lower,  and  sheep  and  lambs 
have  also  declined,  with  more  disposi- 
tion to  sell  among  stockmen.  Hogs,  also, 
are  coming  in  rather  freely  and  show  a 
decline. 

Steers:   No.  1    7%@  7%c 

No.  2    7    @  714c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6V>@  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  6V4c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2M>(5>  4V2c 

Calves:  Light   7    @  7yac 

Medium    6M>@  7  c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8    @  814c 

150  to  250  lbs   814®  81/-C 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  8>4c 

Prime  Wethers    5%@  6  c 

Ewes    4%@  5  c 

Lambs:  Suckling    6    @  614c 

DRESSRD  MEATS 

Steers    12  @12V2c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal    large    10    <W11  0 

Small    12V2@13il'C 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  @HV2c 

Ewes    10  <5>10V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    13  @13y2c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y2@13  c 

WOOL. 

While  a  little  business  has  been  done, 
local  buyers  are  taking  little  interest  in 
the  spring  clip,  and  values  are  almost  en- 
tirely nominal. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free.  .  9  (5)12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  have  not  changed,  but  the  de- 
mand is  picking  up  a  little,  and  some- 
what better  values  are  expected  before 
long. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  13V2c 

Kip    14  (5>15y.c 

Veal    17  <§>18y2c 

Calf    17  @18M..c 

Ov— 

Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

The  prices  realized  in  recent  sales  have 
not  been  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the 
stock,  mostly  of  lighter  and  medium 
weight,  lias  been  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  the  high 
price  of  feed,  which  is  causing  a  general 
lack  of  interest  among  city  buyers,  and 
on  many  animals  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  as  good  offers  here  as  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  fine  heavy  stock  is  coming  in 
this  week,  and  somewhat  better  prices 
are  expected. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

•    over   $3000350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  250(5)285 

Chunks.  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350...  1S0i®225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  125(5)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  Immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


THIS  FENCE  V 


Strong 
Durable 


Cheap 


IS 

Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  it  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 


822  E.  Main  St 


Eastern 
Excursions 

On  various  dates  during  May  and  later, 
from  Los  Angeles  and  all  other  points 
on  The  Salt  Lake  Route. 

ROUND  TRIP  FARES 

Return  Limit  Three  Months,  but  not  later  than  October  31st 


BOSTON   $110.50 

CHICAGO    72.50 

DENVER    55.00 

MONTREAL    108.50 

NEW  YORK   108.50 

MISSOURI  RIVER  POINTS . . . 


PORTLAND,  ME  $113.50 

SALT  LAKE   40.00 

ST.  LOUIS   70.00 

ST.  PAUL   75.70 

TORONTO    95.70 

  60.00 


and  several  other  destinations  at  greatly  reduced  fates. 
From  Beach  points  fares  are  70  cents  more. 

GO  ONE  WAY  AND  RETURN  ANOTHER 

if  desired,  without  extra  fare. 


Full  particulars  at  Ticket  Offices 

Salt  Lake  Route 

Los  Angeles  Office,  601  So.  Spring  Street 
San  Francisco.  680  Market  Street 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  Simplest  Spreader  Made  «^ 

No  Clutches    No  Chains 
No  Adjustments  fj0m 


hsytolA>adE$?£$naa 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Beater  on  Axle 


Tip  to  this  time  every  Fpreader  on  the 
market  has  been  constructed  along  the 
came  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is 
different.  It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle.  There  are  no  strains  and 
Etreaaes  on  the  sides  or  frame  and  no 
clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down, 
easy  to  load,  very  simple,  and  always 
ready  for  business.  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

Beater  on  Axle 

All  the  working  parts  on  the  John 
Deere  Spread- 
er are  mount- 
ed on  the  rear 
I  axle.  There 
I  are  no  inde- 
pendent studs 
or  shafts  to 
give  trouble, 
nor  chains  or 
seta  of  gears 
to  get  out  of  order.  All  strains  and 
Etresses  are  borne  by  the  main  axle  and 
are  not  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  box 
or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft— Few  Parts 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the 
John  Deere  Spreader 
is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  made.  One 
is  that  it  has  four  sets 
of  roller  bearings;  two 
_  „  „  .  in  the  front  wheels 
Holler  Berxing     and  two  on  the  main 

axle  and  beater.  They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about 
150  less  types  of  castings  than  the  sim- 
plest spreader  heretofore  made.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a  ma- 
chine has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear,  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with 
an  ordinary  spreader  arc  easiest  of  all. 
The  real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Sproari-T  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 


Out  of  Gear 


three  feet.  Thus,  the  hard  work  of  load- 
ing a  manure  spreader  is  done  away  with. 
Besides,  the  person  doing 
the  loading  can  see  inside 
the  spread- 
er  at  all 
times.  Each 
forkful  is 
placed  ex- 
actly where 
it  is  needed.  Easy  to  Load 

No  Adjustments 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust- 
ments are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore 
made.it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  make  from  ten 
to  twenty  adjustments 
before  the  machine 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader 
is  thrown  in  gear  by 
moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a 
Btop  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  No  clutch 
used. 

Positive  Non-Racing  Apron 
By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  de- 
vice inside  the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is 
positively  locked  against  racing  when 
spreading  up  hill  or  over  exceedingly 
rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
the  manure  is  always  spread  evenly. 
This  is  run  possible  on  any  other  ratchet 
feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  shot;  which  is  moved  from  the  seat. 
This  shoe  determines  the  number  of  teeth 
the  ratchets  engage  at  each  stroke.  The 
John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  variation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  Steel  Frame.  Like  the 
Modern  Railway  Bridge 

Both  the  side  sills 
in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  are  of  high 
carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels 
turned  to  the  inside. 
Into  these  hollows 
are  fitted  four  large* 
wooden  cross  sills. 
Being  bolted,  these 
crosssills  can  be  kept 
tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment 
of  frame  at  all  times. 


Built  Like  a  Steel 
Bridge 


Even  if  You,  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now,  Come  in  and  See  It. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


i 


Benicia  Jackson  Derrick  Fork 


This  fork  is  made  of  the  best  materials  and  is  in  every  way  a  little 
better  than  any  other;  in  some  ways  a  great  deal  better. 

Made  not  for  service  alone,  but  to  stand  actual  Abuse.  Made  for 
light  and  heavy  hay  and  with  special  long  tines  for  mountain  hay, 
when  required.  High  carbon  steel  tines.  High  grade  hickory. 
Low  price.   Order  yours  now. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

FactoryiaBenicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOU  CAN  INSTALL  A 

Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine 

PUMP  WITHOUT  DIGGING  A  PIT 

It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the 
market  and  the  simplest  in  construction ;  saves  you 
money,  time  and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider 
this  of  some  consequence  and  worth  the  while.  Write 
for  information  and  new  bulletin  showing  new  con- 
struction. We  can  furnish  this  pump  direct  connected 
to  motor  or  for  belt  drive.    Which  will  you  have? 

The  BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  are  the  oldest  anil  larK- 
tmi  builders  of  Centrifugal  anil  Turbine  Pumps  on  the  Pacific 
<  i.nst. 

OUR  JACKSON  CATALOG  No.  47  IS  FREE.     SEND  FOR  ONE. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Are  You  A  Real  Up-To-The-Minute 
Business  Farmer? 

or  are  you  sticking  to  the  traditions  of  your  fore- 
fathers and  using  muscle  instead  of  brain?  Brain 
in  farming  means  using  the  most  modern  and  eco- 
nomical implements  obtainable.  And  speaking  of 
economy,  don't  confuse  an  investment  with  an  ex- 
penditure. What  kind  of  power  do  you  use?  Let 
us  tell  you  about  the 

Ajax  Gas  Tractor 

You  feed  it  only  when  it's  working.  And  when  it 
does  eat  its  appetite  is  small.  Write  us  today  and 
we'll  tell  you  why  and  how  the  Ajax  is  the  most 
economical  power  obtainable.  It  is  fully  guaranteed. 


Write  Us  NOW 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  COMPANY 


37  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Vol.  LXXXV.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1913. 


Forty-Third  Year. 


Starting  a  New  Cherry  District. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

Go  into  any  part  of  the  State  where  cherries  are  successfully  and 
profitably  grown,  and  ask  why  more  planting  is  not  done,  and  one 
answer  will  nearly  always  be  given;  that  is,  that  there  is  practically 
no  available  land  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  cherries.  It  is  most 
rare  that  cherries  are  not  considered  the  most  profitable  crop,  provided 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  are  everything  that  they  well  could  be. 
Hardly  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  unless  it  be  pears  and  apples,  will 
produce  more  consistently  one  year  to  another,  and  hardly  any  other 
kind  of  fruit  meets  better  market  conditions.  It  is  the  first  fruit  shipped 
and  the  most  delicious;  the  canners  are  always  anxious  to  get  large 


field,  and  a  grain  field  only.  The  cream  had  been  skimmed  from  it  in 
two  respects.  First,  only  the  surface  had  been  touched,  and  it  is  to 
the  surface  that  the  cream  rises.  In  the  second  place,  the  Hush  of 
virgin  vigor  had  been  removed  by  such  long  tillage  of  a  single,  shallow- 
feeding  crop,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  in  fertility,  though  the  soil 
is  heavy  enough  to  be  enduring  and  quite  satisfactory  yields  continued 
to  be  secured. 

The  change  came  from  the  very  obvious  desire  to  find  out  what  was 
in  the  soil.  At  least  it  would  appear  the  very  obvious  thing  to  do  to 
find  out  how  much  soil  there  was,  though  except  where  a  well  was  dug 
or  something  of  that  sort,  nobody  ever  got  below  the  plow-sole,  which 
is  the  case  over  nearly  all  of  California  that  is  still  in  the  rut. 

Arthur  H.  Hewitt,  whose  folks  had  long  grain  farmed  a  lot  of  prop- 
erty here,  got  a  soil  auger  and  started  to  prospect.    The  surface  was 


Harvesting  Cherries  —  Scene  in  a  Big  Producing  Orchard  Near  Walnut  Greek,  Contra  Costa  County. 


quantities;  there  apparently  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  overproduc- 
tion, especially  since  there  is  no  great  possibility  of  any  great  increase 
of  acreage  and  no  danger  of  serious  competition  from  any  other  State. 
Thus  the  only  thing  required,  ordinarily,  is  to  find  the  spot  where  soil, 
moisture,  and  climate  are  satisfactory. 

That  all  the  land  available  has  not  been  planted  is  evident  from 
development  along  Little  Johns  creek,  just  west  of  Farmington,  San 
Joaquin  county,  where  in  the  last  four  years  a  new  fruit  district  has 
been  started  and  cherries  outmimber  all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the 
trees  have  made  a  fine,  healthy  growth  that  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  in 
the  State.  The  land  lies  alongside  of  a  dry  creek  bed  which  runs  water 
only  when  ihe  rains  are  heavy  in  winter,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  along  other  creek  beds  on  the  floor  of  the  great  valley,  especially 
where  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  other  locations  might'  not  be  found 
that  would  be  just  as  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  essential  thing, 
though,  is  to  be  sure  that  soil  and  moisture  are  entirely  satisfactory, 
for  the  cherry  is,  by  a  good  margin,  the  most  particular  tree  in  its 
likes  and  dislikes  of  any  grown  here. 

How  It  Came  About. — The  way  it  came  about  was  due  entirely  to 
this  very  thing — the  appreciation  that  the  soil  and  moisture  were  just 
what  they  should  be.  The  country  since  cultivation  started  had  been 
what  most  other  good  land  in  the  interior  valley  had  been — a  grain 


a  medium  to  heavy  loam,  almost  of  an  adobe  type,  except  that  there 
was  so  much  sand  that  it  acts  like  a  loam  rather  than  adobe.  This 
makes  a  strong,  fertile  soil  of  excellent  physical  condition.  It  went 
three  to  four  feet  down  and  merged  into  a  much  lighter  soil,  one  with 
lots  of  sand,  which  continued  down  to  the  water  that  naturally  ac- 
companied the  creek  bottom.  This  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  14  to  16 
feet.  Mr.  Hewitt  had  known  of  the  cherry  soil  in  the  Vaca  valley  and 
saw  that  this  corresponded  almost  entirely  with  that ;  therefore  he  was 
sure  that  it  would  be  many  times  more  valuable  for  cherries  than 
grain. 

Cherry  Needs. — This  is  exactly  what  cherries  need.  They  are  good 
growers,  but  very  particular  in  their  desires.  The  soil  on  top  should 
be  fertile  and  strong  and  heavy  enough,  without  being  too  heavy  for 
good  aeration.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  deep  enough  to  give 
lots  of  room  for  the  roots  to  feed  in.  The  subsoil  should  be  light  and 
give  the  drainage  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  successful  cherry 
growing,  and  the  moisture  below  near  enough  to  be  drawn  up  by  capil- 
lary attraction  to  give  the  trees  an  even  supply  of  moisture.  It  whs 
this  kind  of  soil  that  was  found.  There  was  a  rich,  deep  soil,  good 
drainage,  sufficient  moisture  at  all  times,  and  never  too  much  moisture. 
With  anything  lacking,  cherry  trees  would  not  be  very  profitable. 
(Continued  on  Page  5'fl.> 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  May  6,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.01 

33.79 

43  05 

56 

46 

Red  Bluff  .... 

.00 

17.40 

23.61 

88 

46 

Sacramento  

.CO 

7.38 

19.30 

86 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

11.82 

21.52 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

5.57 

16  20 

82 

36 

.00 

5.88 

9.13 

92 

40 

Independence... 

.00 

4.10 

8.97 

80 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

7.66 

19  82 

72 

36 

.00 

12.79 

15.27 

72 

48 

.00 

5  80 

9.70 

64 

48 

The  Week. 


It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  summer  has  really 
started.  It  seems  but  a  week  or  so  since  the  blos- 
soms disappeared,  and  yet  the  first  fruits  of  the 
summer  are  already  in  the  market.  It  is  sev- 
eral weeks  since  the  first  box  of  cherries  were 
shipped  overland  as  a  harbinger  of  California 
summer  and  of  Eastern  spring.  Now  the  first 
few  boxes  of  cherries,  owing  their  greatest  value 
to  their  rarity,  are  being  followed  by  regular 
.shipments,  and  our  first  tree  fruit  is  in  the  mar- 
ket as  a  regular  thing.  Soon  cherries  from  other 
districts  will  come,  then  apricots  from  Imperial 
valley,  then  apricots  elsewhere,  and  in  hardly 
any  time  the  rush  of  summer  shipping  will  be 
on.  From  the  ocean  also  conies  the  tokens  of 
summer.  The  annual  battle  between  the  cold  of 
the  ocean  and  the  warmth  of  the  air  from  the 
land  is  on.  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle  in  the 
form  of  summer  fogs  has  begun  to  drift  in  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  attempting  to  press  up  through 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez  into  the  interior,  only 
to  be  dissipated  by  the  sunshine  that  is  ripening 
the  fruits.  This  also  shows  us  that  the  cherries 
that  show  their  red  cheeks  in  the  fruit-stands 
are  in  their  proper  season.  Even  the  legislature 
has  decided  to  make  the  date  of  this  issue  the 
last  day  for  their  work.  The  State  can  now  get 
down  to  business. 

The  Coming  Year. 

The  significance  of  these  indications  is  apparent. 
Winter  is  gone;  our  future  can  be  predicted. 
Showers  may  fall,  but  no  heavy  rains  will  cover 
the  State  after  the  summer  fogs  have  really  begun 
in  earnest.  Nor  will  heavy  snows  fall  on  the 
Sierras;  the  moisture  that  we  have  is  practically 
all  that  can  be  expected  to  help  crops  until  sum- 
mer has  passed  and  the  next  winter,  if  it  can 
be  called  that,  comes  around.  In  general  aspects 
it  is  this  year  as  it  was  last:  the  rainfall  is  very 
short,  other  water  supplies  only  a  little  below 
normal.    How  to  make  the  most  of  the  moisture  j 


t 

on  hand  is  the  problem.  Taking  last  year  as  an 
example,  the  prospects  are  not  bad.  Although 
the  cry  at  first  was  "too  little  rain,"  we  had 
the  largesl  crop  of  deciduous  fruit  in  history,  and 
the  largest  butter  production,  therefore  produc- 
tion of  alfalfa.  This  year  the  frosts  will  prevent 
an  equal  fruit  crop,  but  even  with  our  less  moist- 
ure, last  year's  example  shows  that  good  care 
may  make  good  crops.  Little  moisture  means 
small  sizes  and  a  struggle  for  the  tree.  Thin- 
ning means  large  sizes  and  less  struggle  for  the 
trees  and  better  prices.  And  of  equal  importance 
with  the  thinning  is  the  cultivation.  The  same 
moisture  may  come  on  two  fields  side  by  side ;  one 
may  he  cultivated  well,  the  soil  kept  in  excellent 
physical  condition,  all -the  moisture  kept  for  the 
trees,  and  the  crop  will  be  large;  the  other  soil 
may  be  neglected  and  the  crop  will  be  small,  the 
quality  poor,  and  returns  small  also.  The  first 
great  thing  is  good  culture  to  conserve  moisture, 
and  that  holds  true  for  dry  and  irrigated  farm- 
ing. For  the  irrigator  there  is  the  necessity  for 
stopping  all  leaks  in  ditches,  preventing  losses 
from  leaks  and  unnecessary  evaporation,  getting 
the  water  deep  into  the  soil  and  well  distributed. 

Underground  Supplies. 

The  most  promising  source  of  moisture  for  quick 
returns  is  in  the  underground  supplies  that  can 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  under  nearly 
all  land  when  the  land  itself  is  perhaps  dry  and 
unproductive.  This  but  awaits  the  pump  which 
can  be  run  in  many  ways,  by  electricity,  crude 
oil  or  the  oil  products,  or  even  by  the  wind. 
"Whether  the  supplies  arc  large  or  small,  there 
are  pumps  and  sources  of  power'  that  are  most 
fitted  to  them.  No  supplies  need  be  too  small. 
California  soils  are  noted,  ^jfeth  all  arid  soils,  for 
the  amount  of  vegetation  that  small  supplies  of 
water  will  produce.  As  it  was  the  last  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back,  so  it  is  the  last  drop  of 
water  that  saves  the  crop,  and  a  little  moisture 
from  the  pump  that  can  be  added  to  what  comes 
in  the  small  precipitation,  or  from  the  gravity 
system  may  return  large  interest.  The  wells  stay 
where  they  are,  the  pump  and  power  machinery 
depreciates  but  little. 

Prepare  for  the  Silo. 

The  man  that  succeeds  is  the  one  that  thinks 
in  time  and  suits  his  action  to  his  thought.  In 
a  few  months  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  wish 
they  had  some  green  feed  to  carry  their  cattle 
along  and  they  will  think  how  good  a  silo  would 
l»e.  Tin  y  could  build  the  silo,  perhaps,  in  time, 
but  would  not  have  the  material  to  put  in  it. 
By  thinking  and  acting  now  they  would  have  the 
material.  With  hardly  an  exception,  the  owners 
of  silos  are  seeing  that  corn,  of  some  kind  makes 
the  silage  that  is  wanted  in  alfalfa  districts,  and 
the  present  is  the  time  to  put  in  the  corn.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  irrigation  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  yield  that  will  fill  a  silo,  and  that  irri- 
gation can  be  over  earlier  in  the  season  than 
would  irrigation  for  alfalfa.  And  if  there  is  even 
not  enough  moisture  for  Indian  corn,  the  sorgh- 
ums are  noted  for  the  small  amount  of  moisture 
that  they  require,  and  a  forage  sorghum  is  bttl 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  live  for  itself,  that  it 
may  live  again  as  beef,  butter  and  dairy  products. 
The  silo  can  be  put  up  later;  the  crop  should  go 
in  immediately.  Every  year  it  is  good;  this  year, 
with  the  shortage  of  food  for  the  cattle,  with  the 
high  prices  of  cattle  by  the  time  that  next  spring 
comes  around,  it  will  be  doubly  good. 

This  is  a  good  time,  by  the  way,  to  remind  the 
would-be  owner  of  a  silo  not  to  get  too  ambitious. 
It  is  a  California  trait  to  want  to  do  too  much, 
to  undertake  too  big  a  job,  and  this  is  more  disas- 


trous with  a  silo  than  with  almost  any  other 
thing.  Silage  is  fermented  stuff  and  does  not 
keep  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  has  to  be  fed 
within  a  couple  of  days.  Build  too  big  a  silo  and 
the  amount  exposed  to  the  air  is  too  great  and 
spoils,  the  cattle  do  not  like  it,  eat  still  less,  and 
give  the  rest  a  still  greater  chance  to  spoil.  It 
is  a  reversal  of  the  old  saying  about  the  winter 
apples.  "Eat  the  best  and  you  will  have  the  best 
all  the  time."  Here  let  the  cows  eat  too  little, 
and  they  will  eat  the  worst  all  the  time.  Moral: 
Gauge  the  size  of  the  structure  to  the  cattle.  Do 
not  get  too  ambitious.  Know  what  you  want  and 
build  that  and  that  only. 


Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

|  In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  told  how 
he  was  angling  for  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Rural  Finance  and 
caught  a  Tartar,  with  whom  he  has  more  trouble 
below. — Associate.] 

After  a  good  night's  sleep  we  gathered  courag-- 
enough  for  another  bout  with  the  scandalous  de- 
tainer of  the  farmer  who  beat  us  off  the  track  the 
preceding  evening.  We  found  him  in  the  smok- 
ing car  idly  tapping  his  pipe  upon  the  steel  ma- 
hogany and  evidently  awaiting  the  visit  of  the 
raven.  He  smiled  blandly  as  we  held  out  the 
pouch  and  match-box  and  said,  apologetically: 
"I'm  a  little  rough  in  my  talk  sometimes,  but  I 
don't  hold  no  grudge  agin'  them  as  I  smokes 
with." 

"Surely  you  do  not,"  we  replied,  "and  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  cherish  ill  will  against  a  man 
whom  you  knocked  all  about  the  car  as  you  did 
me  last  night-  besides,  I  hold  that  a  man  of  your 
force  and  sharpness  ought  to  take  part  in  the 
general  movement  to  uplift  the  farmers.  Every- 
body is  doing  it,  for  his  own  sake  if  not  for  the 
farmers,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind  toward  the 
farming  business  " 

"Well,  I  am  glad  there  is  going  to  be  an  up- 
lift," he  wedged  in.  "for  of  all  the  men  who  are 
stuck  on  themselves,  the  farmers  " 

"Hold  on  there,  my  friend,"  we  interrupted, 
"you  had  your  innings  yesterday,  and  it  is  my 
turn  to  bat  a  while.  I  allowed  you  to  go  on 
knocking  the  farmers  at  our  last  interview  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  how  much  of  that  bail 
stuff  yon  were  carrying.  Now  I  want  you  to  fol- 
low me. 

Farmers  Are  Just  Like  Other  Men. 

"In  your  shouting  yesterday  you  seemed  to 
claim  that  farmers  as  a  class  are  low  down  in 
many  ways  and  therefore  need  an  uplift.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
just  like  other  classes  of  men,  and  do  not  need 
uplifting  any  more  than  other  classes.  They  are 
in  this  country,  at  least,  far  above  the  laboring 
classes  in  intelligence,  capability,  and  property) 
they  are  as  a  class  above  the  average  of  small 
tradesmen,  journeymen,  mechanics,  able  seamen, 
and  the  like.  Every  community  in  the  country 
has  some  farmers  who  are  the  equals  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  men  in  these  communities — 
merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers, 
and  what  not.  Now  just  figure  a  little :  if  you 
have  a  class  whose  quality  averages  above  that 
of  all  the  common  people  in  the  community  who 
work  in  various  ways  for  others,  and  who  also 
occupy  as  many  leading  places  in  the  community 
as  any  other  eallinir.  vocation  or  profession  does 
— how  can  you  help  figuring  out  a  pretty  high 
standing,  social  and  industrial,  for  the  farmers! 
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It  is  simply  nonsense  to  talk  about  an  'uplift 
movement'  for  farmers.  They  need  it,  perhaps, 
in  the  same  way  that  tinsmiths,  grocers,  bankers 
and  preachers  do,  but  any  man  who  claims  that 
as  a  class  they  need  uplifting  more  than  other 
people  do.  reflects  on  his  own  intelligence  and 
common  sense." 

He  had  been  listening  intently,  and  at  this 
point  broke  in  :  ''Waal,  I  dunno  but  there's  truth 
in  that.  I  never  thought  of  it  jest  that  way  be- 
fore. In  the  place  where  I  grew  up,  I  remem- 
ber " 

"I  don't  want  you  to  remember  anything  just 
yet,"  we  said.  "You  follow  on  a  little  more.  I 
shall  want  you  to  remember  a  lot  of  things  you 
never  knew,  perhaps;  so  hang  on. 

Arguing  from  the  Particular  to  the  General. 

"It  is  laid  down  in  logic,  or  somewhere  else,  no 
matter  where,  that  any  man  who  draws  general 
conclusions  from  a  few  instances  is  more  or  less 
of  an  ass — argnmentatively  speaking.  Now  you 
took  an  old  skinflint  of  a  farmer  whom  you  hap- 
pened to  remember  and  made  him  represent 
farmers  as  a  class,  when  you  know  perfectly  well 
you  could  get  just  as  good  a  Scrouge  from  those 
following  any  other  calling.  In  fact,  every  class 
can  sIioav  individuals  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
avarice,  but  they  are  exceptions  everywhere,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  make  them  representative  at  all — 
so  there  is  no  use  of  talking  any  more  about  your 
Deacon  Smith  as  a  farming  type ;  he  was  simply 
a  freak. 

Why  a  Farmer  Has  a  Right  to  Be  a  Tight- Wad. 

"But  there  is  another  way  to  talk  about  the 
thrift  of  farmers — their  pinching,  if  you  like 
that  term  better — which  is  more  significant.  It 
also  has  a  bearing  on  your  claim  that  a  farmer 
is  a  skillful  money-lender  and  a  poor  borrower, 
for  in  that  claim  you  are  exactly  right. 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  farmer  escaped  from  a 
feudal  lord  and  started  in  business  for  himself, 
either  as  a  tenant  or  as  an  owner,  he  had  to  be- 
come a  capitalist.  He  had  to  buy,  or  work  for, 
rude  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  and  had  to  board  his  help, 
even  if  he  had  not  to  pay  them  until  the  crop  was 
in ;  that  is,  he  had  to  invest  something  for  a 
future  return,  which  constitutes  a  man  a  capital- 
ist, to  some  degree.  As  the  farmer  advanced  far- 
ther from  serfdom,  he  had  more  need  of  accumu- 
lations and  became  more  and  more  a  capitalist, 
and  he  also  gained  an  attitude  of  independence, 
and  in  time  people  noticed  it  and  it  became  a 
common  concession  that  the  life  of  the  farmer  is 
an  independent  life,  etc. 

"This  quality  of  mastery  in  the  occupation 
arose  from  two  facts :  first,  he  could  live  upon 
what  he  produced  by  eating  it — a  condition  exist- 
ing with  no  other  producer  except  a  hunter  or 
a  fisherman ;  second,  he  had  to  accumulate  money 
or  establish  credit,  and  by  that  fact  acquired  a 
reputation  for  mastery  and  independence  in  con- 
trast with  dependent  laborers  from  Avhom  he  had 
distinguished  himself. 

"Now  the  farmer  soon  found  as  he  accumu- 
lated money  that  he  was  liable  to  be  robbed;  he 
also  soon  discerned  that  it  was  not  good  sense  to 
pile  up  idle  money,  when  he  could  just  as  well 
make  his  money  work  for  him.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  farmer  became  at  first  a  small 
money-lender  and  there  dawned  on  public  view 
that  old  leather  wallet  with  its  foc'sle  stuffed 
with  bank-bills  and  its  stern  sheets  lined  with 
grimy  papers,  the  notes  which  he  had  taken  for 
moneys  loaned.  The  old  farmer's  wallet  was  the 
first  rural  bank,  or  at  least,  the  forerunner  of  it. 
Later  on,  as  their  accumulations  grew,  farmers 
began  to  figure  in  real  local  banks  as  purchasers 


of  bank  stock  or  as  organizers  of  new  banks.  If 
this  did  not  strike  his  fancy,  he  bought  more  land, 
and  this  increased  his  wealth  and  independence." 

"Yes,  you're  getting  that  about  right,"  broke 
in  our  companion.  "1  know  a  lot  of  farmers  who 
were  good  financiers  that  way  " 

"Never  mind  that,"  we  cried.  "I  am  preach- 
ing this  sermon,  and  I  don't  want  any  'aniens' 
till  I  come  to  'lastly.'  You  can  talk  then;  now 
smoke  some  more  and  shut  up.  I  don't  want  to 
be  interrupted  just  now."  He  quieted  down  obe- 
diently, and  we  went  on: 

"I  hope  you  can  see  that  the  farmer  had  to  be 
come  a  money-lender  as  a  part  of  his  business. 
Some  farmers  got  to  be  skinflints,  of  course,  just 
as  other  men  do,  but  it  is  not  true  of  farmers  as 
a  class — no  matter  how  rich  they  may  become. 
It  would  take  too  much  time  to  demonstrate  this, 
and  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficiently  well 
known  thai  every  community  has  always  had  its 
big-hearted  farmers,  men  who  could  drop  a  big 
tear  and  a  big  bank-bill  at  every  token  of  distress 
which  came  to  their  attention  and  who  rolled  out 
gold  for  patriotic  purposes  as  freely  as  their  corn- 
shellers  rattled  out  corn.  You  know  these  things 
just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  yet  you  try  to  dose  me 
with  silly  slanders  about  the  littleness  of  farmers 
as  a  class — slanders  which  you  do  not  believe 
yourself. " 

"In  course  I  do,"  he  said,  somewhat  petulantly, 
"so  what's  the  use  lecturing  me  so?" 

"I'm  giving  you  the  same  treatment  you  gave 
me  yesterday.  You've  got  to  take  your  medicine 
— here's  another  match." 


That  Millionaire  Nonsense. 

"Now  you've  got  to  listen,"  we  started  again, 
"to  something  about  that  idea  of  yours  that  the 
millionaires  will  do  the  farming  if  the  farmers 
don't  loosen  up.  It  seems  hardly  worth  talking 
about,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  people  with  the  same 
crazy  notion  you  have,  and  they  ought  to  be 
checked-  up.  for  they  are  deceiving  themselves. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  millionaires  in  farm- 
ing, the  way  supplies  of  food  products  now  are. 
and  it  needs  millionaires  to  handle  the  vast  areas 
of  vacant  idle  lands  in  the  West  and  idle  laud 
in  the  older  States  which  needs  reclamation;  but 
there  are  not  millionaires  enough  to  displace  the 
farmers  with  any  of  their  organized  systems  of 
production.  Besides,  millionaires,  as  a  rule,  like 
something  easier  and  something  they  know  more 
about.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  millionaires 
who  are  making  good  investments  in  farming 
lands  and  outfitting  large  areas  for  direct  pro- 
duction by  their  own  managers  and  superintend- 
ents, but  have  you  not  noticed  that  most  of  these 
careful  operators  have  an  anchor  out  to  windward 
in  the  form  of  a  plan  for  subdivision?  They  know 
what  they  are  about.  They  will  finance  improve- 
ments which  wili  bring  the  land  up  to  large  crops 
and  thereby  demonstrate  increased  value  which 
anyone  can  figure  out  for  himself  in  terms  of  crops 
and  values,  and  then  if  their  overhead  and  under- 
foot charges  run  too  high,  they  will  cut  up  the 
land,  advertise  for  real  farmers,  pocket  the  in- 
crement of  value,  making  two  millions  grow  in  the 
bank  where  one  grew  before,  and  buy  themselves 
a  lot  more  art  galleries,  steam  yachts,  etc.  It  is  a 
good  game  if  it  is  played  right,  and  some  Cali- 
fornians  have  a  good  lay-out  for  it. 

"These  millionaires  have  a  high  regard  for  sci- 
entific farming,  but  they  know  just  as  well  as 
anybody  that  you  cannot  get  all  that  is  necessary 
for  scientific  farming  out  of  books  and  bulletins. 
They  will  work  the  demonstrations  of  science  into 
their  big  farm  management  and  policy,  but  they 
know  that,  big  farming,  like  big  mining,  big 
finance  and  everything  else,  has  indispensable  les- 


sons to  learn  from  experience. 

"Did  you  catch  that,  joke  in  the  sleeping  car 
last  night?  You  remember  how  the  car  was 
yanked  backward  and  forward  until  everyone  was 
waked  up  and  some  nearly  had  their  nuts  cracked 
on  the  headboards  of  the  berths?  Well,  just  as 
the  yanking  was  at  its  worst  a  fellow  called  out 
from  his  berth  so  that  all  in  the  car  could  hear: 
'Say  there,  Avho  wants  to  bet  that  there  fellow 
did  not  learn  his  engineerin'  in  a  correspondence 
school?'  It  struck  me  that  you  ought  to  fit  that 
point  into  your  notion  of  millionaires  driving 
farmers  out  of  farming.  They  are  too  smart  to 
have  any  such  notion  themselves.  They  will 
make  millions  out  of  farming,  but  they  will  be 
on  the  outside  themselves  when  the  clean-up 
comes.  AH  the  good  such  talk  as  you  gave  me 
docs  is  to  give  men  who  do  not  know  anything 
about  farming  a  chance  to  show  their  ignorance 
and  ill  will.    How  does  that  strike  you?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  most  tired  to  death  of 
your  arguing  and  I  ain't  a-going  to  start  you  off 
again  by  talking  back  much,  but  I  must  say  I 
don't  see  what  all  that  talk  has  to  do  with  what 
you  said  you  were  up  to — learnin'  farmers  how 
to  borrow  money." 


More  Money  and  Where  It  Is  to  Come  From. 

"All  right,"  we  replied.  "You  are  not  more 
tired  of  listening  than  I  am  of  talking,  so  I  will 
let  you  off  just  as  easy  as  you  ask.  The  farming 
industry  needs  more  money  to  finance  the  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  which  are  necessary  to  in- 
creased output  from  the  land.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  specify  what  these  improvements  are: 
they  include  everything  from  the  soil  to  the  sale 
of  the  products.  Money  is  power,  and  the  newer 
farming  requires  a  lot  of  that  power.  It  seems  to 
In,'  an  acknowledged  fact  that  money  can  be  had 
in  Europe  for  agricultural  purposes  of  all  kinds 
at  about  one-half  the  interest  rates  current  in  this 
country — or,  at  least,  the  interest  rates  which  the 
farmers  can  secure.  This  one  item  of  knowledge 
is  enough  to  set  all  farmers  to  thinking  why  this 
is  the  case  and  to  awaken  curiosity,  at  least,  to 
know  why  American  farmers  cannot  have  as  good 
a  show  to  get  better  means  of  greater  production 
with  a  burden  of  interest  so  light  that  improve- 
ments would  pay  out.  They  know  that  they  can 
seldom  use  money  freely  with  a  profit  at  the  rates 
which  they  now  have  to  pay.  They  also  know 
that  to  do  farming  as  present  conditions  require, 
increased  capitalization  of  agriculture  is  impera- 
tive. They  know  that  increased  capitalization  has 
brought  European  agriculture  out  of  trouble 
which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  very  hard  if  not 
hopeless,  and  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
with  the  capitalization  has  come  a  mastery  of 
commercial  conditions  which  assures  the  producer 
a  fairer  share  of  the  selling  value  of  his  products. 
This  issue  has  awakened  the  whole  country :  states- 
men, educators,  financiers,  and  others  are  all  in- 
sistent that  the  American  farmer  shall  have  a 
fair  show  to  discharge  his  function  as  the  man 
who  feeds  all  men  and  shall  be  fairly  rewarded 
for  the  fundamental  work  which  belongs  to  his 
calling.  It  seems  to  be  a  lesson  from  Europe  that 
farmers  can  finance  themselves  by  proper  organ- 
ized efforts,  under  governmental  regulations 
which  say  to  other  classes  now  reaping  where  they 
have  not  sown,  the  agriculture  of  America  must 
not  be  longer  exploited  for  unearned  income  by 
commercial  and  financial  interests.  I  am  being 
sent  abroad  to  see  if  I  can  find  out  anything  about 
such  things." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  our  audience  kindly,  "let's  go 
to  lunch;  if  you  hold  forth  any  longer  you  won't 
have  strength  enough  left  to  crawl  up  the  gang- 
plank." 
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Plants,  Animals  and  Soils. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

We  might  call  this  talk  on  fertilization  "Na- 
ture's Plans  for  Animal  Life"  and  include  in 
that  everything  from  the  smallest  and  most  poor- 
ly developed  worm  to  man.  The  point  especially 
to  be  worked  out  is  the  method  by  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  greatly  served  by  the  pres- 
ence of  animal  life  j  how,  instead  of  being  a  bur- 
den on  plant  production  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  animal  life,  including  everything  from  the 
lowest  living  creatures,  through  domestic  animals 
to  mankind,  should  be  a  most  excellent  thing. 

•This  idea  is  most  thoroughly  and  excellently 
illustrated  in  the  old  farm  proverb  which  runs 
something  like  this :  No  stock,  no  manure ;  no 
manure,  no  grass;  no  grass,  no  stock.  Followed 
out  in  actual  practice — provided  actual  practice 
runs  as  the  Creator  evidently  designed  matters — 
it  means  that  unless  vegetation  is  used  to  sup- 
port animal  life,  fertility  is  not  well  preserved; 
that  plant  food  is  put  in  better  form  for  plants 
when  vegetation  is  sacrificed  to  make  human  or 
stock  food  than  when  vegetation  is  returned  to 
the  soil  direct.  This  is  our  whole  proposition: 
the  help  that  stock  or  any  other  form  of  animal 
life  is,  in  making  the  plant  foods  most  serviceable 
again  to  plants.  Thus  far  we  have  said  litle 
upon  this  subject,  as  former  discussions  have  dealt 
very  largely  with  the  chemical  elements  like  pot- 
ash, lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  their 
relation  to  plant  growth. 

The  Virtue  of  Animal  Substance. — The  steady 
progress  in  the  development  of  food  until  it  finally 
becomes  animal  substance  is  apparent  upon  the 
slightest  consideration  of  the  matter.  Animals 
cannot  feed  on  the  mineral  matter  in  the  soil, 
nor  take  their  food  from  the  air  as  plants  do, 
so  that  is  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of 
matter.  This  development  makes  it  easier  for 
the  plants,  as,  for  example,  we  know  that  plants 
grow  much  better  when  part  of  their  food  is  for- 
mer vegetable  matter.  While  some  may  possibly 
get  along  with  minerals  and  air  alone,  some  for- 
mer vegetation,  put  in  as  a  cover  crop,  etc., 
causes  much  quicker  growth.  Therefore  the  plants 
like  a  pretty  well-developed  food. 

The  next  stage  is  even  more  apparent;  that  is, 
the  advantages  to  the  food  after  animal  life  has 
worked  upon  it.  For  the  plants  we  see  barnyard 
manure  the  standard  fertilizer  all  over  the  world, 
a  great  improvement  over  the  cover  crop,  though 
barnyard  manure  is  mainly  roughage  that  the 
cattle  did  not  assimilate.  And  when  you  get 
higher  the  improvement  is  marked  even  more. 
Tankage,  once  actually  a  part  of  animal  matter, 
gives  a  much  heavier  growth  than  does  barnyard 
manure,  considering  only  the  actual  plant  food 
therein,  and  the  very  highest  form  of  plant  food 
in  existence  is  dried  blood,  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  animal  substance  possible. 

If  we  come  to  animal  appetite  we  see  the  same 
superiority  of  animal  food  to  vegetable  food;  that 
is.  in  regard  to  digestibility.  The  protein  of  beef, 
mutton,  chicken,  etc..  is  only  a  form  of  the  pro- 
tein in  wheat,  beans,  and  so  on;  and,  much  as 
health  agitators  agitate  as  to  the  advantages  of 
a  vegetable  diet,  few  people  prefer  a  dish  of 
beans  to  a  well-browned  steak.  The  food  in  milk 
was  once  alfalfa,  in  California  especially,  and 
though  they  say  alfalfa  could  be  a  human  food 
if  well  prepared,  everybody  is  willing  to  let  the 
dairy  cow  do  the  preparation.  This  is  only  to 
illustrate  the  improvements  in  substance  that  ani- 
mal life  makes,  there  being  plenty  of  ways  to  show 
how  plants  like  a  good  application  of  manure  or 
some  animal  substance  to  make  the  best  growth. 

The  Waste  of  Food.— A  little  thought  of  the 
kind  of  food  that  the  plants  manufacture  and  use. 
the  sources  thereof,  and  the  sources  and  uses  of 
animal  food  will  show  the  waste  of  simply  return- 
ing vegetable  matter  as  a  whole  to  the  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  animals,  in  theory,  could  take  all 
of  that  vegetable  matter  into  their  systems,  ab- 
sorb what  was  necessary,  get  full  use  of  it.  and 
return  as  much  to  the  sod  of  actual  plant  food 
as  was  in  the  vegetable  matter  at  the  start,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  more  acceptable  form  to 
the  second  generation  of  plants  than  if  the  vege- 
table matter  had  been  left  in  place  or  plowed 


under.  Actually,  of  course,  there  is  a  waste  of 
food,  just  as  there  is  a  waste  of  power  in  an  en- 
gine and  a  waste  of  everything;  but  even  in  the 
theory  of  the  thing  there  is  lots  of  waste  even 
in  putting  back  plants  for  plant  food. 

We  all  remember  when  we  were  children  in 
school  that  the  teacher  used  to  say  that  plants 
took  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  that  people 
in  breathing  used  up  material  and  sent  it  out  to 
the  air  again  as  that,  same  kind  of  carbon  dioxide: 
that  was  nature's  method  of  working.  It  is  just 
that  principle  that  shows  the  waste  of  using  all 
of  a  plant  as  fertilizer,  say  as  a  cover  crop,  and 
the  saving  in  using  the  plant  first  as  animal  food 
and  then  as  fertilizer. 

For  plants  have  two  sources  of  food,  the  soil 
and  the  air,  and  of  these  the  air  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  Leaving  out  the  moisture,  or  count- 
ing it  as  food  coming  from  the  air.  and  all  the 
material  in  a  plant  except  a  very  small  part  comes 
from  the  air.  It  is  that  kind  of  food  that  ani- 
mals make  the  most  use  of.  If  it  were  put  di- 
rectly back  on  the  soil,  it  would  do  but  little  di- 
rect good.  Meanwhile,  nearly  all  of  the  food  taken 
from  the  soil  can  be  used  by  an  animal  and  also 
used  for  the  plant,  and  there  would  also  be  enough 
air-made  food  left  to  put  plenty  of  "life"  in  the 
soil. 

Why  This  Is. — The  soil  foods,  for  instance,  are 
lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  al- 
though the  latter  comes  ultimately  from  the  air. 
The  air  foods  are  starches,  sugars,  fat,  and  such 
substances  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  animal 
use.  The  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  become  part 
of  the  brain,  muscle,  bone  and  tissue,  but  are  in- 
destructible, and  when  their  use  is  completed  by 
the  animal,  are  all  there,  though  they  may  be 
left  somewhere  where  no  plants  can  get  them. 
Very  little  of  the  potash  is  absorbed  to  be  a  part 
of  animal  tissue:  most  of  it  passes  out  by  the  time 
digestion  is  completed,  and  is  ready  for  the  soil 
immediately. 

The  nitrogen,  the  most  important  part  of  all, 
either  remains  in  the  excremenls  or  becomes  part 
of  the  animal  tissue.  As  such,  it  is  not  made 
into  carbon  dioxide,  or  sent  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere, as  are  the  fats,  sugars,  starches,  etc..  but 
when  the  body  is  through  with  it  comes  off  in 
the  hair,  skin,  hoof,  and  other  waste  products, 
and  can  again  be  used  by  the  plants  with  little, 
if  any.  more  waste  than  if  the  original  vegetable 
matter  were  put  back  without  having  performed 
any  service  to  man  or  animal.  Thus  nature,  in 
serving  her  animate  offspring,  is  not  robbing  her 
vegetable  offspring,  but  is  helping  both. 

Theory  of  Cover  Crop. — And  just  here  let  us  see 
how  this  corresponds  with  the  theory  of  the  cover 
crop.  In  that  the  whole  plant  is  plowed  in  and 
surely  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  soil  in 
putting  in  a  little  life.  For  the  theory  of  the 
thing  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  stock  tret  the  benefit  of  the  starch,  sugar 
and  fat  of  that  growth  and  give  what  was  left  to 
the  soil,  and  if  sufficient  manure  could  be  obtained 
to  put  plenty  of  life  in  the  soil,  that  would  be 
very  probably  the  case.  When  it  comes  to  labor 
and  many  other  considerations,  the  case  is  altered, 
and  more  would  be  lost  in  the  labor  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  feeding  it,  and  returning  the  re- 
mains to  the  soil  where  it  was  produced  than  the 
value  of  the  feed  used.  Many  other  such  consid- 
erations make  generalizations  like  all  the  above 
very  dangerous  if  a  person  goes  to  apply  them 
to  every  operation.  And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  is  a  big  economic  waste  in  the 
kind  of  culture  that  makes  it  profitable  to  grow 
s;mply  to  plow  under  again  a  fine  crop  of  cattle 
or  horse  feed.  It  may  ultimately  be  found  more 
profitable  to  engage  in  mixed  farming,  where 
several  crops  are  raised  and  enough  stock  kept 
to  provide  plenty  of  manure  for  the  soil  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  raising  something  simply 
to  plow  it  under. 

Alfalfa  for  Cover  Crop. — And  just  on  this  mat- 
ter the  proposition  of  raising  alfalfa  in  a  field 
by  itself  on  every  citrus  ranch  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  acre  of  alfalfa  to  ten  of  trees,  to  take  that 
alfalfa  and  apply  it  to  the  soil  direct  so  as  to  get 
I  plenty  of  humus  for  the  trees,  instead  of  growing 
I  cover  crops,  or  perhaps  in  addition  to  the  cover 


crops.  Well,  it  might  be  profitable,  but  there  is 
a  fearful  waste  somewhere. 

The  fertilizing  material  in  the  alfalfa  would 
be  worth  about  $10  per  ton  at  a  rough  estimate, 
with  the  benefit  from  the  ultimate  formation  of 
humus  added.  As  a  feed,  alfalfa  in  citrus  dis- 
tricts is  worth  a  good  deal  more,  and  we  will 
let  it  be  used  for  feed  and  fertilizer  also.  Under 
those  conditions  its  food  value  is  high  as  ever; 
no  loss  there.  Nearly  all  the  potash  is  retained 
in  manure  and  urine,  and  there  would  be  only  a 
moderate  waste  there  if  sufficient  facilities  were 
provided  to  prevent  loss  there.  A  good  percent- 
age of  the  phosphorous  compounds  might  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  even  those  would  sooner  or  later  all 
come  out  again  some  way.  Alfalfa  is  so  rich  in 
nitrogen  that  a  very  large  part  would  not  be 
digested  and  would  go  back  to  the  soil  in  the 
manure,  while  the  humus  needs  of  the  soil  would 
be  amply  provided  for  in  the  indigestible  fibre 
and  the  starches  and  other  undigested  food  com- 
pounds. In  other  words,  not  only  would  a  person 
get  food  value  of  the  alfalfa  as  feed  for  his  stock, 
but  he  would  have  nearly  as  much  fertilizing  ele- 
ments as  was  in  the  alfalfa  at  the  start,  and  it 
might  be  added,  the  material  would  be  in  much 
more  acceptable  form  to  the  soil  than  in  the  form 
of  wilted  alfalfa  stalks  plowed  under.  Inasmuch 
as  the  proposition  was  to  cut  and  haul  the  alfalfa 
to  the  orchard,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  would  not 
be  the  charge  in  labor  against  the  feeding  that 
there  would  be  in  feeding  a  cover  crop  that  might 
he  plowed  under  where  grown. 

It  might  also  be  fair  to  reverse  the  proposition 
and  say  that  a  stockman  who  had  a  surplus  of 
manure  from  alfalfa  hay  might  make  better  use 
of  that  manure  by  putting  it  on  orchard  or  grain 
land,  rather  than  alfalfa  ;  that  the  ideal  operation, 
in  theory,  is  in  favor  of  mixed  farming. 

GANG  DIBBLE  A  LABOR  SAVER. 


To  the  Editor:  Following  is  the  description 
of  an  invention  of  mine  for  planting  cuttings  such 
as  ivy,  lilac,  philidelphus,  in  fact  anything  that 
can  be  done  with  a  dibble,  and  more  especially 
where  large  quantities  are  to  be  planted.  For 
instance,  I  planted  with  a  gang  of  men,  54.000 
plants,  and  each  man  averaged  818  cuttings  a  day. 
This  included  making  the  cuttings  and  planting 
with  a  dibble.  This  work  was  too  slow  for  me, 
so  I  set  my  mind  to  work  and  the  result  was  a 
gang  dibble.  I  was  planting  a  border  nine  feet 
wide  and  about  2G00  feet  long,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  grow  English  ivy  to  displace  blue  grass. 
English  rye,  or  white  clover,  etc.,  or  in  other  words 
to  make  an  English  ivy  lawn,  the  54.000  sjoing  in 
at  a  cost  ol  about  one-third  cent  apiece. 

On  the  second  job  I  figured  I  planted  216.480 
cuttings.  This  job  I  did  with  my  gang  dibble, 
using  two  of  them  and  working  two  men  on  each 
dibble.  The  result  was  each  man  averaged  2.255 
cuttings  a  day,  making  and  planting  costing  about 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  apiece,  showing  the  difference 
between  the  single  dibble  and  the  gang  dibble. 
The  single  dibble  used  is  an  iron  flattened  out  to 
about  2Y2  in.  wide  and  about  12  in.  long.  The 


gang  dibble  is  made  by  using  a  piece  of  2  by  2- 
inch  pine  lumber,  9  feet  long,  with  6  dibbles  at- 
tached, having  a  handle  near  each  end,  and  at 
a  comfortable  height  for  a  man  to  handle  it  with 
ease,  and  two  men  with  this  gang  dibble  can 
make  enough  holes  to  keep  several  men  busy  put- 
ting the  cuttings  in  the  holes,  and  neither  the 
dibble  men  nor  the  planters  lose  any  time  getting 
the  kinks  out  of  their  backs.  The  result  is  every- 
body is  working  right  along. 

Stinol.  Henry  Breen. 

[From  the  above  illustration  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  dibble  is  carried  forward  broadside,  a  man 
on  either  end.  The  two  points  projecting  back- 
ward are  to  reach  the  row  just  left  to  make  the 
rows  evenly  spaced.  The  projections  at  the  side 
reach  to  the  edge  of  the  row  made  the  former  trip 
down  the  field.  The  teeth  are  about  8  inches  long 
and  1[U  inches  wide. — Editor.] 
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Elimination  of  Frosted  Fruit. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamsox,  Pomona.] 

This  has  always  been  a  troublesome  problem  in 
the  citrus  industry  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  outside  appearance 
of  the  frosted  and  the  unfrosted  fruit.  Some- 
times the  frosted  fruit  has  a  better  color  and  a 
brighter  skin,  so  that  even  the  expert  would  be 
in  doubt,  and  the  novice  completely  at  sea. 

The  only  way  is  to  weigh  the  individual  fruit 
in  some  way  which  will  make  due  allowance  for 
the  variation  in  size  of  the  fruits.  This  brings 
the  matter  at  once  to  the  comparison  of  volume 
and  weight  in  some  way  that  will  be  accurate  and 
at  the  same  time  quick  enough  to  be  commercially 
profitable. 

The  idea  of  immersing  the  fru.it  in  a  liquid  of 


to  handle  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  but  each  or- 
ange is  dropped  in  a  runway  of  its  own  so  that 
one  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  another, 
as  the  drop  must  be  clean  and  uniform,  so  that 
the  grade  will  be  constant.  The  rate  of  flow  of 
the  water  is  also  a  factor  in  the  grading  and 
must  be  uniform  from  one  side  of  the  machine 
to  the  other.  The  adjustments  are  all  made  with 
the  screens,  as  that  is  found  to  be  simple  and  easy. 
If  good  fruit  shows  among  the  culls  the  screens 
are  raised,  and  if  poor  fruit  is  found  where  it 
should  not  be,  there  is  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  screens  in  the  opposite  direction  until  the 
right  point  is  reached. 

The  machines  have  been  built  by  several  pack- 
ing-house machinery  people  and  some  have  been 
built  by  the  fruit  people  themselves.    They  have 
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F — Frosted  fruit. 


Frosted  Fruit  Separator 

H — Heavy  fruit.       S — Screen.         B — False  bottom.      P — Propeller. 


such  specific  gravity  that  the  good  fruit  would 
sink  and  the  frosted  fruit  float,  found  expression 
in  the  adoption  of  the  " alcohol  method,"  which 
worked  very  well  so  long  as  the  alcohol  could 
be  kept  at  the  right  density,  but  the  supply  of 
moisture  from  the  skin  of  the  fruit  soon  changed 
this  and  the  system  turned  out  to  be  expensive. 

Last  year  there  was  tried  kerosene  and  other 
light  petroleum  products  with  good  success  so  far 
as  the  separation  was  concerned,  but  there  was  a 
disastrous  decay  set  in  due  to  some  action  of  the 
oil  on  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

At  last,  however,  there  has  appeared  a  system 
that  seems  to  have  all  the  good  features  of  the 
other  methods  and  few  of  the  evils.  It  is  known 
as  the  ''water  method,"  and  is  at  once  simple 
and  effective. 

It  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  progressive  or- 
chardists  of  the  south,  Prank  Chase  of  Riverside, 
and  was  patented  by  him  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple in  such  a  way  that  no  monopoly  could  be 
maintained  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  This  generous  act  will  rank  among  the 
best  of  the  magnanimous  things  for  which  the 
citrus  men  are  noted.  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere 
is  to  be  found  such  freedom  from  jealousy  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  way  citrus  men  of  California 
reciprocate  in  the  matter  of  methods,  all  trying 
to  help  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

As  water  is  itself  of  such  density  that  oranges 
will  readily  float,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
modification  of  the  methods  itsed  in  the  alcohol 
and  oil  efforts,  which  consisted  simply  of  immer- 
sion in  a  suitable  vat,  skimming  off  the  floaters 
and  lifting  out  the  sinkers. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  will  help  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  method.  Dropping  the  fruit 
into  water,  it  will  soon  be  realized  that  the  heavy 
fruit  will  go  a  little  deeper  and  not  rise  quite  so 
rapidly  as  the  frosted  fruit.  Setting  the  water 
in  motion,  the  good  fruit  which  stays  down  long- 
<  st  will  be  carried  farther  along  than  the  light 
fruit  which  rises  sooner.  Interposing  a  screen 
at  the  right  height  will  catch  all  the  fruit  that 
does  not  rise  before  it  reaches  the  screen,  and 
can  be  led  by  the  force  of  the  current  to  a 
pocket,  from  which  it  can  be  taken  into  boxes 
for  sorting  and  packing.  The  frosted  fruit  which 
rise's  to  the  surface  too  soon  to  be  caught  by  the 
screen,  is  led  to  another  pocket  and  disposed  of 
as  culls. 

In  practice  the  machines  are  made  wide  enough 


been  of  most  use  in  the  frost-fighting  districts, 
where  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  good, 
fruit  with  a  slight  mixture  of  frozen  fruit  which 
can  by  this  means  be  eliminated  and  not  spoil 
the  value  of  the  frost-fighting  work. 


STARTING  A  NEW  CHERRY  DISTRICT. 


( Continued  From  P  ige  537. ) 

That  combination  is  not  easy  to  get,  either, 
which  is  one  reason  why  cherry  growing  is  not 
practiced  more  extensively. 

Further  belief  in  the  suitability  to  this  crop 
came  from  the  fact  that  around  the  ranch-houses 
in  similar  locations  cherry  trees,  with  other  fruits, 
had  long  been  grown  and  had  done  excellently. 

Results  have  verified  this  reasoning,  and  the 
four-year-old  orchards  for  thrift  and  uniformity 
of  growth  are  hard  to  beat.  There  was  a  fair 
setting  of  fruit  on  many  trees  the  middle  of  April 
when  the  writer  visited  the  place,  even  though 
the  trees  were  so  young,  and  enough  growth  had 
been  made  to  give  an  abundance  of  fruit  spurs 
for  1914  and  an  excellent  crop  at  that  time,  the 
weather  permitting.  The  trunks  of  the  black 
Tartarians  frequently  measured  six  inches  through 
and  were,  at  a  guess,  12  to  15  feet  high. 

Jt  might  also  be  said  that  apparently  reports 
of  frost  injury  have  been  overstated,  for  although 
the  yield  this  year  will  be  cut  off  a  good  deal  by 
the  frost,  there  was  yet  a  very  fair  setting  of 
fruit,  and  there  is  no  special  freedom  from  frost 
here,  although  a  fall  of  about  seven  feet  to  the 
mile  gives  a  moderate  air  drainage. 

Most  of  the  land  where  cherries  are  grown  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  although  he  is  caring 
for  two  of  the  largest  orchards,  including  the 
oldest  plantings. 

Varieties  and  Uses. — Varieties  are  more  or  less 
of  an  experiment  as  yet.  On  one  orchard  the  rows 
alternate  with  Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Black  Tar- 
tarian, with  the  Royal  Ann  rather  behind  in  favor. 
The  cherries  that  are  raised  will  be  very  largely 
shipped,  and  the  black  cherries  are  thought  to 
be  best,  so  that  probably  the  Royal  Anns  will 
be  worked  over  after  the  varieties  have  been  well 
tried. 

In  another  orchard  across  the  creek  there  is  a 
heavy  planting  of  early  varieties  with  others. 
Besides  the  three  varieties,  there  are  the  Chap- 
man, Burbank's  Early  Purple,  Early  Purple 
Guinge,  Lamberts,  and  Mazel.    The  district  is 


about  two  weeks  later  than  the  Vaca  valley,  and 
will  get  off  the  latest  cherries  at  about  the  same 
time,  with  the  earliest  apricots  that  come  into 
the  market.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  caring  for  125  acres 
of  cherries  of  A.  B.  Haslacher  and  30  acres  of 
Messrs.  Pickle  and  Winehell.  There  are  in  the 
care  of  the  owners  enough  other  acreage  to  bring 
the  total  up  over  200  acres  and  room  for  lots  more. 

This  district  is  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
big  valley,  and  the  temperature  is  moderated  by 
bay  influences.  Likewise,  it  is  off  the  direct  path 
of  the  winds  that  turn  southward  from  the  en- 
trance and  sweep  over  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
The  edge  of  these  currents,  however,  goes  over 
the  land,  but  the  sweep  of  the  wind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  disturb  trees  or  fruit. 

Being  in  the  big  valley  and  yet  near  the  open- 
ing, the  likelihood  of  rains  at  ripening  time  is 
less  than  it  is  in  the  coast  counties,  especially  the 
north  of  bay  counties.  Also,  the  air  is  drier  and 
the  cherry  slug,  for  this  reason,  has  never  done 
injury  to  the  trees.  Likewise,  the  hump-backed 
caterpillar  comes  so  late  that  it  does  little  in- 
jury, and  these  two  serious  cherry  pests  are  of 
only  minor  importance. 

Care. — The  trees  are  not  irrigated.  Some  young 
trees  that  have  not  established  their  root  sys- 
tems well  will  be  irrigated  from  wagons  this  year 
and  other  years  of  small  rainfall,  but  the  sub- 
irrigation  looks  after  the  trees  whose  roots  are 
down  into  the  ground.  Catch  crops  have  been 
grown  between  the  rows  of  young  peach  orchard, 
but  the  trees  have  not  made  nearly  the  growth  of 
trees  given  clean  cultivation,  and  clean  cidtivation 
has  been  practiced  on  the  cherries  right  along. 

Unless  showers  occur  to  start  the  weeds  or 
form  a  crust,  cultivation  is  not  practiced  during 
the  summer,  and  the  rainfall  in  the  winter  is 
permitted  to  bring  up  all  the  weeds  and  grass 
it  cares  to.  In  February  or  March,  or  as  the  sea- 
son permits,  Mr.  Hewitt  disks  this  growth  in.  A 
plow  has  not  been  used  since  the  trees  were 
planted. 

The  disk  "is  run  along  the  rows  and  across  them 
to  get  the  ground  well  loosened  and  the  grass 
under,  and  the  harrow  is  then  put  on.  Then  the 
orchard  is  disked  and  cross-disked  diagonally, 
and  harrowed  again.  Then  the  disk  is  run  one 
way  along  the  row  and  the  orchard  is  dragged 
to  smooth  down  and  pack  the  soil.  If  rains  start 
the  weeds  or  form  a  crust,  a  weed-cutter  is  put 
on  which  fluffs  up  the  surface  and  destroys  the 
capillary  tubes  that  would  draw  the  water  from 
the  soil  and  send  it  out  into  the  atmosphere.  This 
cultivation  is  about  five  inches  deep  and  is  very 
satisfactory  for  the  type  of  soil. 

Summary. — The  lesson  of  it  all  comes  very 
largely  in  the  fact  that  it  was  only  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  soil  that  changed  the  land  from  a 
grain  field  to  an  orchard,  or  rather  many  orchards, 
that  the  essential  thing  is  to  find  out  what  is 
below.  As  far  as  cherries  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  cherry  growing 
has  not  reached  its  limit.  Here  was  a  fine  loca- 
tion overlooked.  There  are  many  places  with  as 
favorable  a  climate,  there  are  lots  of  stream  beds 
where  good  soil  and  good  drainage  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  good  subirrigation.  A  grower 
ought  to  know  what  varieties  will  fit  into  the 
climate,  soil  and  markets.  "Be  sure  you're  right, 
then  go  head"  applies  to  farming,  and  the  basic 
thine  is  to  be  right. 


POLLINATION  OF  ALMONDS. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  3%  acres  set  out  to 
Drake's  Seedling  almonds.  Some  people  have  told 
me  that  I  must  plant  some  hardshell  variety  be- 
tween them,  otherwise  they  will  not  bear.  [ 
would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  this  matter. — 
Subscriber,  Red  Bluff. 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  plant  hardshell  almonds 
near  Drake's  Seedling  trees  in  order  to  have  them 
bear.  Some  varieties  of  almonds  will  set  few  nuts 
unless  they  are  cross-pollinated,  but  these  are  the 
papershell  varieties,  as  a  rule — the  Nonpareil, 
IXL,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra — and  for  these  the 
Drake's  Seedling  or  Texas  Prolific  is  planted  as 
a  pollenizer.  If  you  plant  other  nuts  it  might  be 
advisable  to  plant  the  first  and  last  named  and 
possibly  some  of  the  other  two ;  that  is,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  large  acreage.  The  highest- 
priced  nut  of  all  is  the  Nonpareil,  and  it  is  also 
a  good  bearer  when  in  a  a-ood  location  and  planted 
with  Drakes  or  Texas  Prolific. 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Bassett  Ranch 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

To  anyone  interested  in  good  stock,  a  visit  to 
M.  Bassett 's  breeding  establishment,  located  near 
llanford.  is  a  rare  treat,  and  one  not  often  en- 
joyed by  most.  Mr.  Bassett  has  for  some  20  years 
been  raising  Poland-China  hogs  and  good  grade 
draft  horses,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  al- 
ready familiar  with  this  ranch  and  the  methods 
carried  on  there,  we  are  giving  a  brief  review  of 
them. 

On  the  home  ranch  there  are  160  acres  of  fine 
land,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  in  trees  and  vines. 
Aside  from  this.  Mr.  Bassett  owns  considerable 
other  land  in  the  county,  but  his  home  ranch  is 
the  place  to  see  his  best  stock. 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Bassett  started  with  his 
Poland-Chinas,  about  twenty  years  ago.  but  did 
not  go  into  the  selling  of  pure-bred  breeders  until 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  a  constant  advertiser  and  exhibitor 
at  the  State  Fair,  and  for  this  reason  is  so  well 
known  among  those  interested  in  swine  that  he 
needs  no  introduction.  His  stock  have  always 
taken  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prizes  in 
their  respective  classes,  and  when  taken  to  the 
Seattle  Exposition  captured  all  of  the  firsts  with 
the  execution  of  two  boar  classes.  At  that  time 
he  exhibited  against  Eastern  as  well  as  Western 
breeders,  so  that  his  name  is  known  in  the  East 
also. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  his  ranch  there  were 
30  head  of  brood  sows  on  the  place  and  5  boars, 
and  in  talking  about  boars  these  5  fellows  appear 
to  be  the  highest  type  possible  of  attainment. 
On  this  ranch  one  finds  nothing  but  good-looking 
hogs,  so  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  any  individual 
stars. 

Mr.  Bassett 's  method  of  caring  for  this  stock 
is  quite  as  interesting  as  anything  on  the  ranch, 
inasmuch  as  simplicity  is  concerned,  for  while 
having  such  exceptionally  fine  stock,  no  frills  nor 
fancies  are  indulged  in  as  to  equipment. 

The  main  hog  lot  is  in  an  apricot  orchard,  this 
allowing  a  plentiful  supply  of  shade  and  also  pro- 
ducing fruit  in  goodly  quantities.  This  is  the  only 
fruit  tree  that  can  overcome  the  hardship  of  no 
cultivation  necessary  for  a  hog  lot  that  Mr.  Bas- 
sett has  found.  Tn  this  orchard  the  service  boars 
are  kept  fenced  off  in  individual  pens,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  the  policy  to  allow  liberal-sized 
boar  pens  to  give  the  boars  ample  room  for  exer- 
cise. Alfalfa  and  foxtail  are  seeded  all  over  the 
orchard,  giving  the  necessary  roughage.  Running 
water  goes  through  the  different  pens,  and  with 
some  corn  twice  a  day,  no  other  care  is  given  the 
hogs.  Next  to  this  orchard  is  an  open  field  where 
the  young  are  kept.  This  also  is  supplied  with 
running  water.  Most  of  the  brood  sows  are  kept 
on  pasture  by  themselves  some  distance  from  the 
house,  but  in  every  available  corner  where  run- 
ning water  and  shade  is  to  be  had  brood  sows 
are  also  kept.  While  good  common  care  is  given 
all  of  the  stock,  no  protection  is  given  other 
than  small  board  roofs  here  and  there  for  the 
brood  sows  and  service  boars,  all  others  being 
exposed  to  the  weather  at  all  times  except  for  a 
short  time  before  fitting  for  the  Fairs,  when  they 
are  taken  up  and  given  better  care. 

As  the  feeding  question  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  swine-growing,  it 
miqdit  be  well  to  state  that  these  hogs  are  fed  on 
alfalfa  pasture  and  corn  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  during  the  fall  and  winter  are  given  a  liberal 
supply  of  pumpkins,  this  beinsr  considered  by  Mr. 
Bassett  one  of  the  finest  roughages  for  growing 
pigs,  especially  the  crooked-neck  variety.  When 
fitting  for  the  Fairs,  ground  wheat  has  been  found 
superior  to  anything  else  for  this  hot  climate,  as 
it  is  not  nearly  so  heating  as  corn,  and  they  do 
not  consume  nearly  as  much  to  make  the  same 
weisrht  as  they  would  of  other  grains. 

The  idea  that  hogs  cannot  be  grown  profitably 
without  skim-milk  does  not  hold  good  here,  as  no 
slop  or  milk  is  fed  except  what  little  waste  there 
is  from  the  house. 

Tn  fact,  Mr.  Bassett  considers  that  for  breed- 
ing hogs  they  are  better  off  without  any  milk 
and  thinks  the  practice  of  giving  only  skim-milk 
and  alfalfa  a  poor  one,  but  with  the  addition  of 


some  grain  would  be  all  right.  This  year  he 
brought  a  fine  young  boar  from  the  East  which 
he  bought  at  the  Chicago  International. 

As  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Bassett  has  also  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  horse  business  and  several  times 
his  grade  mares  have  captured  first  prizes  at  the 
State  Fair  over  pure-breds,  but  in  this  line  he  is 
also  branching  out,  and  from  now  on  will  build 
up  the  pure-bred  horse  as  well  as  hogs. 

While  at  the  International  this  year,  he  pur- 
chased two  imported  Percheron  mares  and  a  reg- 
istered Percheron  stallion  as  the  foundation  for 
this  breeding  ranch.  These  young  mares  are 
three-year-olds  and  as  fine  specimens  of  the  draft 
horse  as  could  be  desired,  and  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  pair  of  mares  ever  brought  to  the  Coast. 

While  Mr.  Bassett  grants  that  the  auto-truck 
has  its  proper  place  in  commercial  lines,  he  also 
thinks  the  horse  necessary,  but  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  demad  for  better  horses  is  more 
constant  and  for  this  reason  considers  the  pure- 
bred horse  business  a  permanent  one. 

With  the  success  already  obtained  with  pure- 
bred hogs  and  grade  horses,  the  chances  are  great- 
ly in  favor  of  a  successful  pure-bred  horse  breed- 
ing establishment  on  this  ranch  as  well,  and.  like 
all  pioneers,  Mr.  Bassett  should  be  given  a  lot  of 
credit  for  his  endeavor  along  these  lines. 

CHOPPED  ALFALFA  vs.  ALFALFA  HAY. 

The  value  of  feeding  chopped  alfalfa  to  dairy 
stock  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  among 
dairymen  in  California,  but  like  any  new  idea, 
it  takes  time  to  be  universally  practised. 

During  the  past  winter  an  experiment  was  car- 
ried on  in  Tulare  county  by  W.  A.  Jenkins  in  or- 
der to  find  out  just  what  the  benefits  of  chopped 
alfalfa  were  over  ordinary  alfalfa  hay  which 
should  be  valuable  to  other  dairymen.  In  these 
tests  the  hay  was  weighed  in  gross  lots  and  fed  to 
the  same  stock,  making  all  conditions  practicallv 
the  same.  At  first  21.760  pounds  of  alfalfa  hav  was 
purchased  and  fed  to  26  head  of  milk  cows  and 
a  number  of  dry  stock  and  calves  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  hay  feeding.  With  this  amount  the 
above  number  were  kept  for  19  days,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1145  pounds  per  day.  After  deducting 
100  pounds  per  day,  the  amount  fed  to  dry  stock 
and  calves,  he  found  that  the  26  milk  cows  con- 
sumed 1045  pounds  per  day  or  40  pounds  per  day 
per  cow. 

The  cows  kept  were  mostly  grade  Jerseys  and 
were  given  the  same  amount  as  if  no  account  were 
being  kept  of  the  hay.  At  a  valuation  of  $15  per 
ton  (the  usual  value  of  hay  this  winter),  the  40 
pounds  had  a  commercial  value  of  30  cents ;  or  it 
might  be  said  that  that  was  the  cost  of  feeding 
one  cow  for  one  day  on  alfalfa  hay. 

After  15.800  pounds  of  the  above  was  fed,  al- 
falfa hay  was  fed,  but  this  time  the  hay  was  run 
through  an  ensilage  cutter.  From  this  lot  the 
same  stock  was  fed  21  days,  which  figured  out, 
after  allowing  for  dry  stock  and  calves,  made 
about  637  pounds  per  day  for  the  herd.  This  di- 
vided by  26  gives  about  24  pounds  per  cow  per. 
day,  which  at  a  valuation  of  $15  per  ton  makes 
the  cost  IS  cents  per  cow  per  day.  Added  to 
this,  however,  is  the  cost  of  cutting,  and  with 
this  the  cost  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cutter  used.  Mr.  Jenkins  used  a  12-inch  cutter 
and  distillate  engine  for  power,  and  figures  the 
following  cost  as  very  nominal:  Three  men  at 
20  cents  per  hour.  60  cents  ■  cost  of  distillate  for 
engine.  10  cents:  total  cost,  70  cents. 

With  this  sized  machine  1%  tons  of  hay  can 
be  chopped  in  an  hour's  time,  so  that  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  the  extra  cost  of  chopping  the 
24  pounds  is  less  than  1  cent. 

In  summing  up,  one  finds  from  the  above  that 
with  hay  selling  for  $15  per  ton,  Mr.  Jenkins 
saved  the  difference  between  30  cents  per  cow 
per  day  for  straight  hay  and  19  cents  per  cow  per 
day  for  chopped  hay,  which  was  11  cents.  For 
the  26  head  it  saved  $2.86,  and  for  a  month  it 
would  have  saved  $85.80. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  chopped  hay  was 
usually  chopped  about  12  hours  before  feeding 
and  thoroughly  wet  down  with  water.  In  this 
manner  it  supplied  moisture  to  the  stock  during 
the  cold  weather  when  it  is  hard  to  get  an  ani- 


mal to  consume  the  usual  amount  of  water. 
As  no  difference  in  butter-fat  was  noticeable. 

it  would  seem  that  chopping  alfalfa  is  a  very 
profitable  practice  for  the  alfalfa  dairyman. 


THE  GREAT  BACON  HOG. 

Because  the  Tamvvorths  are  a  new  breed  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  does  not  hear  as  much  about  them  as 
they  do  of  other  breeds;  however,  judging  from 
the  big  strides  they  have  made  in  such  a  short 
time  it  seems  as  though  their  future  should  be 
bright. 

We  recently  visited  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
this  breed  in  the  State  at  the  Kennedy  Bros,  ranch 
near  Amsterdam,  Merced  county,  and  after  such 
a  visit  one  is  apt  to  marvel  at  the  immense  size 
of  this  breed,  and  when  they  are  called  the  bacon 
hog  they  are  righty  named,  for  it  is  hard  to  find 
anything  in  "pigdom"  which  compares  to  the 
long  sides  found  on  this  hog. 

That  the  name  "bacon  hog"  is  no  misnomer  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  the  Western  Meat  com- 
pany offers  at  all  times  a  premium  on  this  hog  of 
Vi  cent  upward,  varying  according  to  the  general 
price  of  pork  at  the  San  Francisco  market. 

A  great  many,  in  looking  at  this  hog,  immedi- 
ately exclaim:  "That  looks  like  a  wild  hog,"  and 
this  is  in  truth  the  claim,  for  they  are  simply  a 
wild  English  hog  domesticated,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  long  rangy  body  and  long  snout. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  large  litters  and 
quick  growth  into  good  sized  animals,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  size  of  the  litters  on  the  Kennedy 
ranch,  they  are  strong  on  that  point. 

Of  course  they  are  not  as  good  a  lard  hog  as 
some  other  breeds,  and  this  is  not  claimed  for 
them,  but,  as  before  stated,  are  long  on  bacon. 

Judging  from  the  amount  of  bacon  shipped 
here  from  the  East  every  year,  and  the  continued 
cry  for  better  bacon  hogs  by  the  packers  here,  it 
would  seem  that  this  hog  has  come  to  stay. 

One  peculiar  point,  considering  they  are  but 
wild  hogs  tamed,  is  the  fact  that  they  make  gentle 
mothers  and  are  easily  handled,  their  only  bad 
traits  being  their  power  of  breaking  over  fences, 
and  rooting. 

While  the  Kennedy  Bros,  have  only  been  in 
the  breeding  business  two  years  they  have  a  herd 
of  125  head,  all  pure-breds  at  present.  There  are 
15  brood  sows  on  the  ranch  and  so  far  little  diffi- 
culty has  been  encountered  in  disposing  of  the  off- 
spring. 

One  feature  they  have  found  profitable  which 
might  help  other  breeders,  is  their  practice  of 
allowing  other  ranches  in  the  district  to  breed 
other  breeds  to  their  boars  free  of  charge.  In  this 
way  the  benefits  can  be  seen  on  the  rancher's  own 
place,  and  eventually  he  buys  a  pure-bred  boar  to 
improve  his  herd. 


SALT  FOR  SHEEP. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  sheep- 
raising  is  such  an  important  industry  as  in  Aus- 
tralia. Likewise,  Australian  climatic  conditions 
in  many  ways  closely  resemble  those  of  much  of 
California,  and  anything  good  on  sheep-raising 
there  is  worth  reading  here.  The  following,  taken 
from  the  Adelaide  Observer,  gives  some  good  sug- 
gestions on  the  use  of  salt. 

There  are  many  grass  stations,  especially  in 
the  southeast,  where  sheep  have  to  be  provided 
with  salt,  owing  to  a  marked  deficiency  of  that 
necessary  commodity  in  the  pasture.  The  north- 
ern pastoralist  is  not  troubled,  as  nature  has  gen- 
erously provided  him  with  an  abundant  variety 
of  edible  bushes  and  herbage  rich  in  salt. 

The  artificial  feeding  of  salt  to  sheep  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  being  the  outcome  of  mod- 
ern progress  and  modern  appreciation  of  scien- 
tific teaching.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  custom  is  almost 
as  old  as  our  knowledge  of  sheep,  and  I  recently 
came  across  some  interesting  information  on  the 
subject  in  an  old  magazine. 

Spain  gave  us  our  merino,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  assume  that  in  the  past  Spanish  knowledge  of 
sheep  husbandry  was  in  advance  of  that  obtain- 
able elsewhere.  The  first  thing  which  the  shep- 
herd in  Spain  used  to  do.  when  his  flocks  were 
brought  in  from  their  summer  pastures,  was  to 
give  them  as  much  salt  as  they  could  eat.  Every 
owner  allowed  2500  pounds  of  salt  to  each  thou- 
sand sheep,  and  this  amount  would  be  consumed! 
by  them  in  about  five  months. 
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The  Eradication  of  Morning  Glory. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  your  explanation 
in  your  issue  of  April  26.  to  Mr.  J.  L.  St. 
Markus,  for  a  remedy  to  kill  morning 
glory.  Would  you  kindly  republish  that 
article  of  November  25,  1911,  from  the 
Pacific  Rubal  Pbess,  as  many  sections 
in  California  today  are  so  infested  with 
morning  glory  that  growers  are  willing 
to  do  almost  anything  to  have  the  same 
eradicated.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron),  a  strong 
solution,  will  kill  the  morning  glory,  and 
only  makes  the  land  barren  for  three  or 
four  months. — E.  P.  P.,  Stockton. 

If  such  an  application  of  copperas  has 
been  tried  and  is  a  success  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  report  on  it.  Salt  and 
some  other  materials  have  been  used  to 
destroy  small  patches  of  this  weed,  and 
kerosene  especially  is  effective,  but  all 
applications  appear  to  do  as  much  harm 
as  good,  except  on  limited  areas,  and  the 
standard  method  is  to  use  a  weed  cutter 
every  few  days,  say  every  fifth  day  or 
once  a  week,  starving  out  the  plant  by 
cutting  off  the  shoots  that  are  formed 
before  they  can  reach  the  light.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  being  ab- 
solutely effective,  but  must  be  vigorously 
followed,  and  the  chance  never  given  for 
green  to  form  by  the  shoots  reaching 
sunlight.  Details  of  some  work  in  eradi- 
cation can  be  secured  from  a  University 
of  California  circular,  sent  free  on  re- 
quest to  the  University  at  Berkeley. 

From  this,  as  in  the  issue  in  November, 
1911,  we  take  some  of  the  important 
points. 

The  weed  is  a  perennial  with  strong, 
far-reaching  roots.  The  smallest  piece 
of  root  is  capable  of  growing  and  origin- 
ating a  new  plant.  Ordinary  cultivation 
has  no  apparent  effect  except  to  make  it 
grow  more  vigorously.  Very  thorough 
and  frequent  cultivation  with  a  good 
weed-cutter  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son will  keep  it  down  so  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  harm  to  the  crop.  With 
vines  and  small  crops,  however,  this  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  hand  hoeing. 

Why  Ordinary  Cultivation  Fails  to 
Kill  the  Plant. — There  are  two  causes 
for  these  failures.  The  first  is  that  when 
the  morning  glory  appears  above  the  sur- 
face it  produces  normal  green  leaves 
very  rapidly.  These  leaves  commence 
the  manufacture  of  starch  immediately, 
and  quickly  replenish  the  store  of  re- 
serve material  in  the  upper  roots.  The 
draft  on  the  lower  roots  is  thus  stopped, 
and  they  remain  well  nourished  and 
healthy.  The  only  way  to  exhaust  the 
roots,  therefore,  is  to  cut  off  the  new 
growth  before  it  appears  above  the  sur- 
face. The  second  cause  is  that,  owing 
to  the  .voluminous  root  system  of  the 
morning  glory,  the  amount  of  reserve 
starch  is  very  large.  New  growth  will 
continue  so  long  as  any  available  starch 
remains  and  it  takes  a  large  number  of 
renewals  of  growth  and  removals  of  ma- 
terial by  cutting  before  the  whole  root 
system  is  exhausted. 

As  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
starch  to  be  drawn  upon  it  can  be  said 
that  at  the  University  Farm  holes  were 
dug  over  land  covered  by  the  morning 
glory  and  roots  found  to  a  depth  of  14 
feet.  They  were  very  plentiful  to  six  and 
seven  feet  and  to  this  depth  contained 
from  2V>  to  5  tons  of  matter,  the  food 
in  which  would  have  to  be  practically 
exhausted  before  further  shoots  would 
cease  to  come.  By  running  the  weed-cut- 
ter every  five  days  from  the  first  of  June 
until  fall  over  a  badly  infested  piece  10 
acres  in  extent  only  half  a  dozen  shoots 
were  able  to  make  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face the  following  spring.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing 10  acre  piece  given  good  ordinary 


cultivation  the  morning  glory  came  up 
as  abundantly  as  ever. 

Conclusions. — These  are  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  publication: 

1.  The  weed-cutter  must  be  of  such  a 
form  that  no  part  of  the  ground  is  missed. 
The  form  used  was  a  straight  knife  4 
inches  wide  and  4%  feet  long.  This  was 
attached  to  a  riding  cultivator  drawn  by 
two  horses.  It  was  attached  perpendic- 
ularly to  the  direction  taken  by  the  cul- 
tivator. By  overlapping  about  6  inches 
on  each  passage  through  the  piece,  it  was 
easy,  with  steady  horses,  to  avoid  miss- 
ing any  spot.  On  rough  land  this  would 
be  more  difficult;  where  vines,  trees,  or 
other  crops  are  growing,  impossible. 

2.  Every  weed  cutting  should  take  place 
before  any  shoots  appear  above  the  sur- 
face. The  smallest  growth  of  green  leaves 
commences  to  renew  the  starch,  and 
therefore  diminishes  the  exhaustion  of 
the  starch  supply  of  the  roots,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  cutting.  Any  consider- 
able growth  of  leaves  replenishes  the 
starch  supply  completely. 

3.  The  weed  cutting  should  continue 
until  the  coolness  of  late  autumn  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  weed.  A  growth  in 
autumn  would  probably  furnish  partially 
exhausted  roots  with  sufficient  food  ma- 
terials to  preserve  them  during  the  win- 
ter and  to  promote  a  new  growth  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  How  early  in  the  season 
it  is  necessary  to  commence  thorough 
weed  cutting  was  not  determined  by  the 
experiment.  June  1st,  at  Davis,  after  the 
morning  glory  had  already  made  a  vig- 
orous growth,  is  evidently  not  too  late. 

4.  The  depth  at  which  the  weed  knife 
should  be  run  for  the  most  economical 
work  is  another  point  which  was  not  de- 
termined. In  the  experiment,  the  depth 
did  not  average  more  than  3  inches.  By 
running  the  knife  deeper,  say  5  to  6  in- 
ches, it  is  probable  that  the  time  between 
cuttings  could  be  lengthened  and  the 
number  of  cuttings  diminished  without 
any  inferiority  in  the  results. 

Cost  of  the  Operation. — The  cost  is 
easily  estimated  from  the  above  data, 
data.  From  June  1st  to  November  1st  is 
153  days,  which  represents  30  weed  cut- 
tings. The  10  acres  treated  required  2 
horses  and  1  man  one  day  for  each  weed 
cutting,  so  that  the  total  work  required 
30  days,  which,  at  $3  per  day  for  man 
and  team,  represents  $90,  or  $9  per  acre. 

Wherever  the  morinng  glory  can  be 
exterminated  in  a  piece  of  land  for  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $10  per  acre,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly economical,  and  it  would,  in  all  such 
cases,  pay  to  delay  the  planting  of  a  vine- 
yard merely  to  keep  the  morning  glory 
down  sufficiently  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
vines  and  without  hope  of  extermination. 

If  it  is  true  that  growers  will  do  any- 
thing to  eradicate  the  pest  the  above  will 
show  the  way.  It  is  of  moderate  expense 
and  very  feasible,  but  requires  more  than 
just  work,  it  requires  strict  and  careful 
attention. 


The  legislative  assembly  at  Sacramento 
this  week  passed  the  Carey  bill,  which 
will  be  placed  before  the  voters  at  the 
next  election  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  proposition  to  create  a  State 
fruit  commission,  this  commission  to 
have  supervision  of  all  fruit  packing,  that 
it  will  be  standard  sizes,  quality  and 
pack,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
inferior  fruit. 


California  vegetable  growing  is  on  a 
big  scale.  From  one  place  this  season  22 
carloads  of  rhubarb  and  from  another  34 
carloads  of  fresh  asparagus  went  East. 
One  association  cannery  packed  4,500,000 
pounds  of  berries  in  1912. — Consular  Re- 
port. 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 
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THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic— a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 

wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 

are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co 

244  California  St. 
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How  Shall  We  Co-operate? 


The  difficulty  of  financing  growers'  mar- 
keting organizations  probably  offers  a 
greater  problem  than  any  other  thing, 
except  possibly  those  difficulties  arising 
from  the  shortcomings  of  human  nature. 
Money  is  needed  to  build  or  lease  pack- 
ing houses,  to  secure  equipment,  to  hire 
a  capable  manager,  to  pay  various  wages 
and  the  other  expenses  that  are  neces- 
sary in  building  up  a  business.  Let  the 
money  be  provided  by  any  man  or  set  of 
men,  and  the  question  at  once  arises, 
How  much  shall  the  investors  have  to  say 
about  the  management  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  how  much  the  owners  of  the 
produce  to  be  handled?  How  much  in- 
terest shall  that  money  be  permitted  to 
earn,  and  how  shall  it  be  earned,  etc.? 

This  is  the  rock  that  has  split  many 
a  promising  growers'  organization,  and 
examples  could  be  quoted  in  California 
today  of  organizations  that  are  flourish- 
ing to  all  appearances,  financed  by  the 
growers,  but  earning  so  large  dividends 
for  the  men  that  put  up  the  money  in 
the  first  place  that  the  shippers  of  farm 
produce  feel  that  a  greater  advantage  is 
with  the  owners  than  with  the  shippers. 
Other  former  growers'  organizations  are 
no  longer  growers'  organizations,  but  sim- 
ply private  concerns  through  the  stock  of 
the  original  investors  coming  into  the 
hands  of  one  man  or  one  set  of  men. 
That  is  just  an  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties arising  in  the  method  of  financing 
a  growers',  organization. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  description  of  the 
methods  of  the  Farmers'  Union  appeared 
in  these  columns.  Although  the  method 
of  financing  the  local  and  State  market- 
ing unions  and  their  direction,  was  stated 
to  be  not  fully  as  perfect  in  theory  as 
the  method  of  financing  some  other  or- 
ganizations, the  method  of  control  is  such 
as  to  prevent  important  evils  from  devel- 
oping that  sometimes  develop  in  growers' 
organizations,  such  as  those  described 
above,  and  a  suggestion  that  another 
method  might  be  better  is  hardly  even  a 
criticism. 

Following  that  article  a  letter  request- 
ing a  little  more  light  on  those  sugges- 
tions has  been  received  from  William  Mc- 
Naught,  president  of  the  California  divi- 
sion of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  which  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  in  part  and  answering 
in  these  columns.    Mr.  McNaught  writes: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  wrote 
and  published  about  our  organization.  I 
think  you  handled  the  story  very  well,  in- 
deed. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you 
so  clearly  brought  out  those  two  impor- 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
nave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  I .*>th  St.,  Lou  Angeles,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Bent  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before-  buying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


tant  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  Union, 
namely,  that  it  ranks  so  high  as  an  ideal 
of  co-operation,  and  that  it  is  not  just 
a  dream  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  is  work- 
ing out  well  in  actual  practice. 

"Your  criticisms  as  to  our  local  pack- 
ing plants  not  being  financed  and  man- 
aged on  a  so  thoroughly  co-operative  plan 
as  are  some  other  co-operative  associ- 
ations in  the  State,  we  must  take  in 
kindly  spirit  and  try  some  day  to  profit 
by  them.  Your  calling  attention  to  this 
will  set  us  to  thinking  of  it  more,  and 
if  we  note  any  ill  effects  of  our  system, 
we  will  change  it.  Some  day  I  would 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  you — to  get 
clearly  in  my  mind  just  what  are  the 
imperfections  you  refer  to.  I  suppose 
one  of  them  is  that  interest  is  allowed 
on  the  money  put  up  for  the  original  in- 
vestment in  the  plant.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  well  avoid  that  at  the  start 
of  the  enterprise;  but  we  might  gradu- 
ally eliminate  that  weakness,  if  it  is  one, 
by  refunding  the  original  subscriptions 
out  of  the  savings  made  in  our  co-oper- 
ative packing.  Thereafter,  the  fruit 
itself  could  finance  itself;  and  the  in- 
vestment in  the  plant  would,  in  a  way, 
be  everybody's  and  nobody's. 

"Another  item  which  you  seem  to  in- 
dicate as  a  weakness  is  that  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  plant  the  subscribers  to 
its  building  have  control,  although  they 
are  allowed  only  one  vote  each.  The  Cali- 
fornia Cured  Fruit  Exchange  votes  ac- 
cording to  tonnage.  Do  you  mean  that 
you  think  their  plan  is  better  than  ours? 
We  could  gradually  change  to  that,  too, 
if  in  our  study  and  experience  we  found 
it  good  to  do  so.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, though,  that  we  have  a  class  of 
co-operatcrs  with  us  who  would  think 
the  vote  by  tonnage  less  truly  democratic 
than  the  way  we  have  now.  For  they 
might  argue,  or  feel,  that  this  tonnage 
vote  again  puts  most  of  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  richest  men, 
just  as  it  is  likely  to  happen  in  regu- 
lar joint  stock  companies;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  very  things  co-operation  seeks 
to  avoid,  and  to  prevent  which  our  non- 
profit co-operative  law  is  often  preferred 
as  a  method  of  farmers'  organizations. 
Vote  by  tonnage  would  quickly  put  the 
control  of  the  institution  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  rich,  just  as  in  a  joint  stock 
company.  On  that  plan  we  would  have 
one  man  here  who  could  outvote  the 
united  vote  of  some  twenty-five  small 
ranchers,  who  might  all  think  they 
should,  democratically,  have  an  equal 
voting  power  with  the  rich  man  in  the 
control  of  their  co-operative  plant. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this,  even  as  in  stock  company  versus 
non-profit,  for  in  a  case  of  a  vote  to  set 
the  selling  price,  or  to  choose  a  sales 
manager,  it  would  seem  but  justice  and 
business  caution  for  the  vote  to  be  by 
tonnage.  It  is  conceivable  that  ten  men 
with  two  tons  each  might  vote  to  set 
the  price  of  a  one-man  crop  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  at  an  absurdly  low  price,  or 
else  hold  them  ruinously  high  and  too 
long;  and  the  ten  might  do  it  for  selfish, 
silly,  or  ignorant  reasons.  But  these 
may  be  the  reasonable  risks  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

"Some  time  I  would  like  to  have  you 
write  me  on  these  points.  I  wish  to 
consider  all  adverse  criticism,  as  well  as 
all  praise,  that  comes  to  us,  and  by 
means  of  it  try  to  develop  closer  and 
closer  to  perfection  in  our  co-operation. 
If  you  can  find  time  to  write  me,  and 
care  enough  for  the  cause  of  co-operation 
to  take  the  pains,  I  wish  you  to  assist 
me  to  get  it  clearly  before  our  members 
what  defects  you  refer  to  when  you  write 
of  our  systems  of  organization  in  some 
unions  being  much  inferior  to  the  system 
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BLACK  AND  RED 

Are  there  any  on  your  trees  Mr. 
Orchardist,  or  do  you  know?  Both 
are  a  common  insistent,  and  des- 
tructive pest  and  have  to  be  guarded 
against  with  ceaseless  care. 


Use 


An  idea  of  an  orange  twig  when 
laden  with  the  Black  Scale. 


Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 


It  will  free  your  trees  from  both  or  either  of  these  scales,  will  insure  a 
healthy  orchard  and  a  big  and  clean  crop  of  fruit.  Yel-Ros  is  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  quick  and  sure  scale  destroyer.  It  is  the  cheapest 
effective  treatment.    Send  a  trial  order  today. 

Our  1913  Spraying  Calendar  Costs  25  Cents.    Send  for  It. 
Our  book  on  spraying  mill  be  sent  free  of  charge  lo  any  address. 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


350  California  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Red  Scale  on  an 
Oranire  Leaf. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

BROEDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  5S2-556  South  1  i  r —  ■  St.,  San  Joae  Cal. 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


TRADE  MARK 

C. 

311 


13    Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 

California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  Just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  Ions; 
loek  s.  :imi  powerfully  grooved  and  soldered  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  It  with 
prices. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 
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of  organization  used  in  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange.  Do  you  mean 
that  we  should  allow  no  interest,  and 
that  we  should  vote  by  tonnage,  and  not 
one  vote  to  the  man  as  now?  And  are 
there  some  other  advisable  changes  you 
could  briefly  mention?  I  desire  to  get 
at  the  viewpoint  of  an  impartial  observer 
who  has  examined  both  systems,  as  you 
have. 

"In  regard  to  the  paragraph  where  you 
mention  our  conception  of  union  as  not 
stopping  at  a  single  orop  or  the  products 
of  a  single  district;  that  is  our  ulti- 
mate aim;  but  remember  that  we  would 
plan,  along  with  this,  to  specialize  by 
having  expert  management  for  each  line 
•of  products.  Otherwise  the  very  extent 
of  our  plan  might  be  a  matter  of  ad- 
verse criticism,  as  a  scheme  made  un- 
wieldy by  its  bigness.  Our  plan  would 
he  to  specialize,  as  well  as  to  universal- 
ize in  union." 


COM  INTENTS  BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 

Although  it  might  seem  that  financing 
an  organization  that  needed  lots  of 
money  without  having  any  money,  or 
very  little,  was  like  making  bricks  with- 
out straw,  yet  the  thing  is  done  and  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the 
citrus-marketing  organization,  the  great- 
est institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
was  built  on  just  that  plant.  In  the 
letter  above,  the  Cured  Fruit  Exchange 
is  mentioned  because  it  was  described  in 
detail  two  months  ago,  in  the  issue  of 
February  1. 

The  method  of  organizing  may  be  on 
about  this  plan.  The  body  of  growers 
who  wish  to  form  the  local  association 
meet,  adopt  a  constitution,  and  organ- 
ize, electing  directors  and  other  officers, 
making  the  organization  responsible  in 
law.  The  necessary  funds  at  the  start 
come  from  initiation  fees,  dues,  etc., 
perhaps  five  or  ten  dollars  per  member, 
or  more. 

To  get  the  funds  to  go  farther,  to  ob- 
tain a  packing-house  and  hire  necessary 
salaried  men,  etc.,  the  directors  are  au- 
thorized to  borrow  money.  They  do  this 
on  their  personal  note,  though  the  asso- 
ciation is  legally  responsible  for  the 
money  also.  The  packing-house,  if  built 
or  purchased,  may  be  and  is  used  as  par- 
tial security  for  these  notes.  The  money 
is  thus  secured,  and  the  essential  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  this  money  is 
I  borrowed  and  pays  definite  interest,  leav- 
!  ing  any  extra  money  earned  the  prop- 
erty of  the  association;  it  gives  the  mem- 
bers, not  the  banks  or  investors,  the  di- 
rection of  the  business. 

This  expense  is  all  made  up  in  the 
earnings  of  the  association,  for  the  same 
funds  are  needed  to  pay  salaries,  hire 
packing-houses,  etc.,  no  matter  who  sells 
the  fruit — association,  private  individual, 
large  company,  or  some  other  institution. 

This  borrowed  money  is  finally  repaid 
by  the  earnings  of  the  association.  The 
:itrus  association  at  the  start  may  charge, 
say,  three  cents  a  box  over  expenses  to 
nembers  as  a  sinking  fund.     That  is 
lot  noticed,  as  an  efficient  marketing  or- 
ganization will  net  far  more  than  three 
ents  a  box  over  what  might  be  obtained 
)y  selling  to  a  packer,  and  two  growers 
hipping    an    equal    quantity    of  fruit 
hrough    two    different    packers  would 
asily  have  three  cents  a  box  difference 
n  their  returns.    In  a  few  years,  by  this 
nethod,  principal  and  interest  are  paid, 
nd  the  only  thing  left  is  to  attend  to 
perating    expenses.     Assessments  can 
hus  be  laid  on  tons  of  cured  fruit,  sacks 
f  nuts,  etc.,  depending  on  what  is  hand- 
ed. 

Operating  expenses  are  also  conducted 
I  n  credit.  An  assessment  is  made  at  the 
eginning  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of 
ie  crop  expected  until  returns  for  the 
rop  come  in.  After  the  season  is  com- 
leted,   any   excess — and   there  always 


should  be  an  excess  through  having  a 
margin  for  emergencies,  is  divided  pro 
rata  among  members  in  proportion  to 
fruit  handled.  Or  there  may  be  a  sur- 
plus carried  over  from  one  crop  to  finance 
the  next.  Differences  in  detail  are  not 
essential. 

The  one  basic  principle  in  the  minds 
of  the  best  authorities,  as  judged  by  the 
practice  of  the  thing,  is  that  credit  should 
start  the  organization,  finance  the  crop 
movement,  and  that  the  goods  to  be  hand- 
led and  not  shares  of  stock  or  other 
money  be  the  governing  factor. 

Aim  Acreage  Basis  — Or  money  can  be 
invested  at  the  start  to  save  all  this 
bother,  and  some  organizations  are 
financed  on  that  basis.  In  this  way  a 
share  of  stock  is  issued  for  every  acre 
represented.  The  money  needed  is  thus 
obtained  at  once,  and  yet  there  is  every 
incentive  to  handle  the  fruit  properly. 
No  one  cares  which  earns  the  money — 
the  fruit  or  the  shares  of  stock — it  comes 
to  about  the  same  thing.  It  only  should 
be  provided  that  stock  accompany  the 
land  absolutely,  that  new  members  take 
stock  from  the  treasury  in  proportion  to 
acreage,  that  retiring  members  sell  again 
their  stock  to  the  association.  In  certain 
ways  this  is  the  fairest  method  that 
could  be  devised,  as  each  one  has  a  prop- 
erty right  equal  to  his  investment.  The 
one  shortcoming  comes  in  the  fact  that 
all  acres  do  not  bear  alike,  and  a  better 
way  is  to  grant  shares  in  proportion  to 
the  crop,  varying  same,  perhaps,  as  the 
crops  vary  from  year  to  year. 

This  stock  system  is  theoretically  fairer 
than  to  allow  new  members  to  come  into 
an  association  which  they  have  not  la- 
bored to  build  up,  as  is  permitted  in 
citrus  associations  in  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  the  new  members  having  an 
equal  right  with  growers  of  equal-sized 
crops  of  fruit  who  have  paid  out  their 
two  and  three  cents  a  box  for  fruit  until 
the  debts  were  cleared.  Naturally,  cen- 
tral exchanges  are  financed  on  a  similar 
plan  by  the  associations  that  make  them 
up. 

Space  is  too  short  to  go  into  detail, 
but  the  above  will  indicate  in  general 
outline  how  some  of  our  best  great  grow- 
ers' selling  organizations  have  been 
built  up. 

Management. — In  regard  to  the  con- 
trol of  an  organization,  experience  indi- 
cates that  voting  should  be  done  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crop,  to  the  amount  of 
goods  handled.  Democracy  is  far  and 
away  the  best  thing  in  government,  but 
has  even  there  lots  of  disadvantages.  It 
has  more  disadvantages  in  a  marketing 
proposition,  though  it  has  some  advan- 
tages also.  The  business  of  an  associ- 
ation is  to  sell  goods,  possibly  to  buy 
ihem  also,  and  the  best  job  of  both  is 
done  when  the  man  with  most  at  stake 
has  most  to  say. 

In  theory  certainly,  in  practice  doubly 
so,  the  big  man  on  the  farm  should  have 
most  to  say  in  growers'  organizations. 
He  evidently  has  much  more  business 
experience  than  the  small  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  larger  interests,  and  his 
larger  interests  are  the  best  kind  of  an 
indication  that  he  is  a  better  business 
man  that  the  small  grower.  Likewise, 
since  it  is  money  for  the  goods  handled 
that  counts,  in  serving  his  own  interests 
he  is  best  serving  the  smaller  growers. 
Every  man,  every  association,  should 
have  a  share  in  direction  in  proportion 
to  the  interests  involved.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  great  success  of  all  kinds 
of  growers'  organizations  in  southern 
California  is  that  business  men  are  be- 
hind it. 

Of  course,  there  are  occasions  where 
two  or  three  big  growers  may  form  a 
clique  and  run  things  to  their  own  in- 
terests, but  as  a  general  thing  a  democ- 
racy of  produce  rather  than  of  men  is 
the  ideal  system. 


TEA 


San  Francisco  prices 
lor  16-oz.  full  weight 
packages 


By  Parcel  Post 

Postage  paid  by  us 
15-z. 

Parcel  Post  (  Ale 
prices  for  15  54c 
oz.  packages  1  70c 
Postage  paid  \  94c 


Flavors:     BasUt-breJ  Japan  :  Ctylon;  Formosa  Oolonti  ;  English 
Breakfast  (Black);  Family  Mixed  (black  and  green). 

The  cost  of  trie  sixteenth  ounce  is  subtracted  from  the  San  Francisco  prices  to  allow 
for  the  weight  of  the  wrapping.    The  postage  is  at  our  expense. 
Save  money.     Buy  direct  from  the  importer.    Get  quality. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  importing  superior  teas  for  our  fine  trade.  Goldberg. 
Bowen  &  Co.  s  name  on  the  package  as  the  importer  is  a  guaranty  of  purity  as  well  as 
quality.  To  create  a  nation-wide  distribution  we  offer  fine  teas  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
New  crop,  selected  teas,  parcel  post  packages,  15  ounces  of  tea,  postage  paid.     (Select  by 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  CO.,  San  Francisco 

Ask  (or  CataloSue 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 


PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 


8  bushels  per  day. 
15  bushels  per  day. 
40  bushels  per  day. 
90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  B..150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Our  soil  grows  good  roots  and  n 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Assortment  is  Complete. 


The  Sllva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

BOS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 

HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

15$  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sis..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

This  year's  yield  $1000  per  acre. 

How  much  did  your  orange  crop 
bring? 

PLANT  NOW— April,  May  and 
June  best  time  to  plant  for  a  crop 
by  November.     Plants   now  ready. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 

(The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1  AA  AAA  Sour  0ranoc 

IVU.VUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels — Valenclas  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
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It  is  yours  up  to  the  sky  if  you  will 
take  it. 

Do  you  know  that  every  ton  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  you  grow 
takes  from  25  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil? 

How  much  of  this  valuable  element 
do  you  replace? 

Many  of  your  neighbors  are  taking 
dollars  from  the  air  by  inoculating  their 
seed  with 

FARMOGERM 

This  is  a  practical  preparation  of 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied  to  the  seed  before  planting,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $2.00  per  acre. 
We  can  refer  you  to  many  users  who 
have  been  rewarded  with  200  PER 
CENT  CROPS.  It  is  a  permanent 
fertilizer  where  the  same  crop  is 
repeated. 

Home  Garden  Size  50  cts. 

Combination  culture  good  for  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  and  Beans. 

FOR  FIELD  SEEDS  SPECIFY 
CROP  TO  BE  GROWN 
Farmogerm  booklet  and  complete 
1913  Seed  Catalogue  free  if 
you  address  Dept.  O 

tst«bli»hed  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


.526-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


horse:  power 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  I.ennilro,  Cal. 


GOPHERS  AND  SQUIRRELS 
KILLED  INSTANTLY 

Ry  using  Swetmann's  System.  Made 
like  a  Roman  candle  and  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  handle.  Each  candle  gen- 
erates 8000  cubic  feet  of  poisonous 
gases.  10  candles  for  50  cents,  25 
for  $1.00,  sent  anywhere.  F.  O.  B. 
Petaluma;  or  75  for  $2.50,  express 
paid.    Manufactured  by 

ELWYN  SWETMANN 

Dept.  C,  Petaluma,  California. 


Fertilize  Right 

Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil — Alfalfa,  cover  crops, 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS.  Soil  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  BUIg.,  San  Francisco 


Dry  Farming  in  Nevada. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Professor  E.  A.  Howes.] 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  dry  farming  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
If  we  read  some  of  the  literature  publish- 
ed on  the  subject  and  if  we  are  prone  to 
accept  as  gospel  all  that  sounds  well,  we 
must  perforce  become  converts  to  the 
dry  farm  of  the  future  idea.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  three  feet  of  water  in  irrigation, 
or  if  we  come  from  lands  where  drainage 
is  the  big  problem,  we  are  very  apt  to 
decide  off  hand  that  the  dry  farm  pro- 
position in  Nevada  is  naught  but  a  de: 
lusion  and  a  snare.  It  is  just  a  little 
more  than  possible  that  the  days  to  come 
will  show  us  that,  as  usual,  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  extremes. 

The  significance  of  the  term  "dry 
farming"  is  not  generally  grasped,  be- 
cause the  significance  lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  rather  than  in  its  lit- 
eral interpretation.  We  may  as  well  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  dry  farming,  that  moisture  is 
ever  essential  to  germination  and  de- 
velopment. When  we  speak  of  dry  farm- 
ing, we  mean  a  process  rendered  neces- 
sary where  available  moisture  is  less 
than  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  under  ordinary  agricultural  condi- 
tions, where  the  region  is  called  semi- 
arid;  a  process  by  which  moisture  is  con- 
served, stored  up  against  the  day  when 
it  is  needed  to  foster  plant  life. 

The  most  important  feature  of  dry 
farming  is  the  prevention  of  evaporation 
and  consequent  loss  of  soil  moisture  and 
this  may  be  a  feature  in  agricultural 
methods  in  lands  where  the  people  would 
feel  insulted  if  one  accused  them  of  prac- 
tising dry  farming.  Why  does  the  farmer 
cultivate  corn?  Probably  he  tells  you  he 
cultivates  to  kill  the  weeds;  possibly  he 
will  say  also  that  he  cultivates  to  loosen 
up  the  soil  surface.  Both  statements  may 
be  quite  justifiable,  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  our  subject  we  shall  have  reference 
to  the  latter  claim,  viz:  that  the  farmer 
regularly  cultivates  to  provide  his  field 
with  a  soil  mulch,  practically  impervious 
to  evaporation  influences.  The  same 
principle  underlies  the  work  of  him  whom 


we  shall  fall  the  dry  farmer;  the  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree  and  method.  The 
difference  in  degree  is  governed  by  the 
amount  of  local  precipitation;  there  may 
be  enough  to  justify  the  hope  for  a  crop 
each  year,  or  there  may  be  sufficient  only 
for  alternate  years.  The  difference  in 
method  is  caused  by  difference  in  local 
facilities  and  in  local  opinion.  Be  that 
as  it  may;  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  are  attempting  dry  farming  in  Ne- 
vada without  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  local  conditions  and  without  much 
more  than  a  confused  idea  as  to  method. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  we  venture  to  of- 
fer a  very  few  pertinent  suggestions. 

In  Nevada  it  would  be  well  to  start  out 
with  the  idea  of  cropping  alternate  years, 
of  allowing  half  the  farm  to  lie  fallow 
each  year,  subject  to  sufficient  surface 
cultivation  to  destroy  the  weeds  and 
maintain  the  soil  mulch.  This  sort  of 
treatment  renders  feasible  both  spring 
and  fall  seeding  and  a  word  as  to  both  of 
these  methods  might  not  be  out  of  place. 
Spring  seeding  should,  as  a  rule  be  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  the 
weather  may  be  rather  cool,  but  we  want 
to  catch  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  pos- 
sible. Whether  or  not  you  believe  in 
early  spring  seeding,  you  must  believe 
in  early  cultivation,  so  be  sure  to  culti- 
vate as  early  as  you  can  get  on  the 
ground.  For  fall  seeding,  aim  to  have  all 
the  seed  in  the  ground  before  September 
1.  This  gives  time  for  a  good  fall  growth 
and  gives  hope  for  winter  frost  resistance. 
Many  failures  are  due  to  late  seeding  and 
consequent  freezing  of  young  and  deli- 
cate plants.  And,  last  but  not  least,  be 
sure  that  you  are  sowing  fall  varieties. 
To  some  this  warning  may  seem  super- 
fluous, but  it  is  not  out  of  place.  Last 
fall  one  man,  a  Nevadan,  sowed  a  large 
area  to  wheat;  in  response  to  a  query  by 
the  writer  as  to  whether  it  was  fall  wheat 
he  had  sown,  he  replied:  "The  Lord 
knows,  I  don't;  I  bought  it  in  Sacra- 
mento." We  laugh,  but  it  is  not  all  fun. 
This  man  had  carefully  prepared  a  large 
area  as  a  seed  bed  and  he  was  really  in- 
terested, it  is  fair  to  suppose,  in  getting 
a  good  crop,  and  yet,  like  many  others,  he 
took  a  gambler's  chance  and  sowed  seed 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^il-tll  oTd 

"Anchor"  Brand.  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "A'olcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
filled Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Enisle  Brand  Klori  dl  Z.olfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BOIinHAl  X,  FRANCES. 

Office:  624  California  St..  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  483G. 


1 1 1' Minify  >  our 
place  with  orna- 
mental trees  and 
plnnts  for  your 
own  satisfaction. 
It  will  add  to  the 
value,  as  well. 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

THE}  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS.  If 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
If  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  It,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees. 
Last  se.-ts..n  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  Tou  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPPP  Hlake.  Molflt  &  Towne,  Lok  Angelts 
ri\r  CIV  Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity: 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Mlsison  St.      San  Fernando  Ildg. 


Buy  your  Farm  NOW 
At  FAIRMEAD 


Where  there's  rich  sandy  loam  soil, 
easily  cultivated  and  especially 
adapted  to  irrigation. 

Where  there's  abundant  irrigation 
water  every  day  in  every  year. 

Over  8000  acres  sold  within  the  last 
year  In  small  tracts  to  practical 
farmers.  3000  acres  planted  to  al- 
falfa this  Spring.  Large  acreage 
jroing  into  olives,  peaches,  Smyrna 
figs,  etc. 

11,000  acres  remaining  for  you  to 
select  from.  You  can  still  buy  at 
the  opening  prices  and  hence  reap 
tlu'  benefit  of  ill,-  many  Improve- 
ments that  have  already  been  made. 
10.  20  and  40  acre  tracts  at  low 
prices  and  on  very  attractive  terms. 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address  and  receive  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  the  owners. 

Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

r>!»r>   Market    St..   Snn  Franelmo. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily. ' ' 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Ilnllding,  San  Francisco 
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about  which  he  knew  nothing.  There 
are  definite  fall  varieties  of  wheat  and 
definite  spring  varieties  of  wheat;  it  is 
true  we  may,  by  a  sort  of  naturalization 
process,  change  one  to  the  other,  but  the 
process  would  be  slow  in  Nevada  and  no 
farmer  of  that  State  can  afford  time  to 
experiment,  because  a  little  forethought 
renders  it  unnecessary.  We  are  experi- 
menting this  year  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  spring  varieties,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  farmer  who  sows 
a  good  strain  of  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat, 
sowing  it  early  in  the  fall,  is  acting  in  his 
own  good  interests. 

Careful  experiments  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  sowing  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches  gives  best  promise  for  good  re- 
sults. It  is  true  that  there  may  be  more 
moisture  further  down,  but  there  is  less 
ventilation  and  warmth,  two  factors  just 
as  necessary  as  moisture.  Moreover,  a 
good  rolling  or  packing  of  the  soil  above 
the  seed  just  sown  will  tend  to  bring  the 
required  moisture  upward.  The  rolling 
should  be  followed  at  once  by  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  surface  mulch  already  men- 
tioned; a  light  harrowing  will  serve  the 
purpose.  One  need  not  fear  to  cultivate 
after  the  grain  is  up;  some  of  the  plants 
will  be  torn  out,  but  the  benefit  to  the 
remaining  majority  will  more  than  count- 
erbalance this  loss. 

Pall  plowing  will  be  found  advisable, 
as  it  leaves  the  soil  in  a  condition  to  ab- 
sorb the  late  rains  and  the  winter  snow. 
Some  advise  subsoil  packing  for  the  fall, 
but  it  seems  rather  unnecessary.  We 
find  that  the  fall  and  winter  precipitation 
attends  to  that  part  of  the  game.  For 
spring  ploughing  the  case  is  different 
and  packing  is  essential.  A  dry  farmer 
some  distance  north  of  Reno,  ridges  up 
in  the  fall,  ploughing  across  the  path  of 
the  prevailing  winter  winds  and  by  this 
means  he  claims  to  hold  snow  that  would 
otherwise  drift  away.    He  has  a  large 


area  which  he  devotes  to  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  seed,  and  it  is  good  seed,  about 
the  best  we  have  examined  at  this  station. 
On  this  area  he  practises  what  we  have 
just  outlined;  he  back-furrows  every  three 
feet,  claiming  to  hold  the  snow  and  give 
the  field  all  or  more  of  the  moisture  it 
had  a  right  to  expect.  This  method  calls 
for  early  spring  cultivation  to  level  the 
field  and  to  hold  the  moisture. 

One  other  thought — what  the  dry  farm- 
er fails  to  secure  in  quantity  he  makes 
up  in  quality.  The  quality  of  dry  farm 
seed  cannot  be  surpassed,  because  the 
conditions  make  for  good  clean  seed  pro- 
duction. We  have  spoken  of  dry  farm 
alfalfa  seed;  we  might  continue  at  length 
to  tell  about  the  splendid  dry  farm  wheat 
— spring  and  fall — barley,  peas,  flax, 
millet,  etc.,  that  have  already  been  grown 
in  Nevada  with  a  precipitation  between 
12  and  15  inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  areas  in  Nevada  where 
dry  farming,  intelligently  practiced,  can 
be  carried  on  at  a  profit,  but  two  things 
are  essential  to  the  beginner, — he  must 
study  the  principles  of  dry  farming, 
and  he  should  visit  farms  now  in  opera- 
tion; and  in  the  second  place  he  should 
know  his  locality  and  soil.  There  is 
room  for  a  good  work  in  the  preparation 
of  a  chart  for  this  State  showing  possible 
dry  farm  areas,  and  the  preparation  is 
no  easy  task.  We  believe  there  are  areas 
where  a  sort  of  sub-irrigation  goes  on 
but  their  location  lies  in  the  future. 

Dry  farming  in  Nevada  is  a  good  pro- 
position in  which  to  make  haste  slowly. 
We  do  not  say  this  because  we  doubt  its 
practicability  in  certain  areas,  but  be- 
cause these  areas  are  as  yet  extremely 
indefinite.  Nevada  cannot  afford  failures 
in  dry  farming,  therefore,  we  advise 
caution.  Any  policy  which  induces  hap- 
hazard settlement  is  short  sighted  under 
the  most  charitable  analysis. 

University  of  Nevada.  Reno. 


The  "PEERLESS" 
BARLEY  CRUSHER 


From  experience  of  practical  and  successful  stock  and  cattle 
raisers,  it  has  long  since  been  learned  that  horses,  cows,  and  other 
domestic  animals  fed  on  grain  crushed  by  these  machines,  thrive 
much  better  and  require,  by  far,  less  feed  than  when  fed  whole  grain 
or  that  which  has  been  ground  by  the  ordinary  process. 

This  tool  is  made  in  California;  made  in  two  sizes;  requires  but 
little  power,  and  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  any  tool  on 


vour  farm. 


BEN1CIA  IRON  WORKS 


Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


Manufacturers 
451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTORS 

IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD  IT  IS  ONLY  IN  REMOTE  CASES  THAT  YOU  ARE  ABLE  TO  USE  A  ROUND  WHEEL  TRACTOR. 
FOR  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  THE  GROUND  MUST  BE  HARD  AND  LEVEL.  THE  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  WORKS  IN 
ANY  GROUND:  SOFT,  SANDY,  HILLY  OR  OTHERWISE. 

IT  PROVIDES  A  STEADY,  EVEN  MOTION  ALL  DAY  LONG,  ABSOLUTELY  DEPENDABLE  AND  EFFICIENT.  IT  ALLOWS 
YOU  TO  COVER  A  GREATER  ACREAGE  DAILY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  CAN  POSSIBLY  DO 

BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES— 30  AND  60  H.  P. 


In  the  rest  of  your  year's  work, 
there  is  no  tractor  in  the  world 
which  will  give  you  as  complete  sat- 
isfaction and  save  you  as  much 
money  as  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 

It  is  the  railway  locomotive  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  It  runs  on  its 
own  steel  track.  It  never  sinks  in 
the  ground,  it  cannot  slip,  it  climbs 
hills,  runs  on  muddy  roads  and  it 
does  not  pack  the  soil.  All  because 
it  lays  its  own  track  down,  then  rolls 
over  it. 


Holt  Caterpillar  and  Holt  Combined  Harvester 


Most  traction  engine  manufactur- 
ers today  are  claiming  that  their 
tractors  are  the  "best  on  the  mar- 
ket," but  they  base  their  claims  on 
some  improvement  in  the  motor  or 
transmission. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
these  points  in  construction  will  give 
you  satisfaction.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  industry  for  any  manufacturer 
to  secure  a  good  motor,  etc. 

The  traction  advantages  are  now 
and  always  has  been  the  important 
consideration  to  you. 


OUR  1913  MODELS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  NEW  DROP  FORGED  STEEL  TRACK,  WITH  HIGH,  OPEN  SIDES,  THROUGH 
WHICH  ALL  DIRT  AND  FOREIGN  MATTER  WHICH  MIGHT  FALL  INTO  THE  TRACK,  IS  FORCED  OUT. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co, 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton.  Cal. 
Please  send  me  literature  describing  the 
Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  machine  in  operation. 

Name   

Address   


I  farm . 


.acres  of  land. 
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Beef  Will  be  Lower. 


Australian  beef  will  make  prices  in 
California  in  the  future,  tariff  or  not,  and 
with  the  tariff  lacking,  as  it  evidently 
will  be  in  part  at  lrast  before  a  very  long 
time,  the  cut  probably  will  be  appreci- 
able. The  importation  has  begun  with 
the  tariff  on  and  rather  limited  shipping 
facilities.  In  expectation  of  the  tariff  be- 
ing largely  reduced  the  shipping  facil- 
ities are  being  largely  built  up.  With 
the  range  in  very  bad  shape,  the  season 
dry,  the  tariff  on  its  last  legs  and  the  at- 
tack from  the  Pacific  side  all  ready,  the 
prospects  are  not  as  pleasant  as  they 
might  be.  Still,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  market  should  remain  quite  satisfac- 
tory and  the  increase  in  population  all 
over  the  world,  and  a  decreasing  world's 
supply  of  meat  will  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  permanently  low 
prices  on  anything  like  low  prices  for 
meat. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  what  is  going  on 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Addreii  all    communications    PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
■  OSA.  SONOMA  CO  .  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


in  Australia  in  expectation  of  the  future. 
It  is  taken  from  the  London  Financial 
Times,  but  affects  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  it  does  England  and  perhaps  more 
than  it  does  Australia. 

The  Union  Steamship  Co.  has  an- 
nounced that  an  order  has  just  been 
placed  in  England  for  the  construction 
of  four  large  refrigerator  carriers,  which 
are  to  be  used  for  transporting  frozen 
meats  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco. 
The  head  of  Schweitzer  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  which  for  years  has  always 
dealt  independently,  is  now  in  Australia, 
and  at  Sydney  has  closed  a  contract  for 
all  of  the  available  refrigerating  space 
on  the  three  liners  of  the  Union  company 
now  operating  to  San  Francisco.  The 
steamship  owners  have  secured  guaran- 
tees from  Schweitzer  for  large  orders 
sufficient  to  test  the  refrigerating  capa- 
city of  the  present  fleet  of  steamships. 
Schweitzer  expects  to  bring  to  San  Fran- 
cisco millions  of  pounds  of  meats,  espe- 
cially mutton,  which  is  to  be  supplied  not 
only  to  local  customers,  but  also  to  many 
other  parts  of  California. 

Largk  Trade  Planned. — Expecting  at 
least  a  lowering  of  the  present  tariff  on 
meats  admitted  into  America,  the  Swift 
and  Armour  interests  are  now  preparing 
for  the  construction  of  a  huge  slaughter 
house  and  freezing  plant  at  Brizbane, 
Queensland,  from  which  they  will  ship  to 
the  States  thousands  of  frozen  sheep, 
hogs,  and  cattle  weekly.  The  American 
companies  will  also  handle  Australian 
butter,  which  at  the  present  has  been  de- 
barred from  the  American  market 
through  the  presence  of  boric  acid  as  a 
preservative.  Apparently  the  acid  will 
be  omitted  in  future,  and  freezing  alone 
depended  on  for  preserving. 

According  to  D.  E.  Quinn,  now  New 
South  Wales  Commissioner  for  the  United 
States,  hundreds  of  cattle  breeders  of 
Texas  and  other  Southern  and  Western 
States  have  signified  their  intention  of 
going  to  Northern  Australia  and  going 
into  the  cattle  business  upon  a  bigger 
scale  than  ever  before  attempted.  Already 
concessions  have  been  arranged  for  the 
taking  over  of  vast  portions  of  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles  of  virgin  territory, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  mil- 
lions of  sheep  and  cattle  annually. 

Australian  Government  Activity. — To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Meat  Trust 
taking  over  the  vast  production  of  meats 
and  butter  of  Australia,  and  charging 
the  consumer  high  prices  and  paying  the 
producer  low  prices,  the  Commonwealth 
is  arranging  to  take  charge  of  the  slaught- 
ering, freezing,  and  sale  of  these  products 
upon  a  national  scope,  and  keep  prices 
upon  an  even  basis. 

The  largest  killing,  freezing,  and  pack- 
ing plant  in  the  world  will  soon  be  in  the 
course  of  construction  at  one  of  the  sea- 
ports of  Northern  Australia,  in  which 
sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  will  be  handled 
for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Mr.  Quinn 
said  further: 

All  of  this  is  made  possible  on  account 
of  a  recent  ruling  issued  from  Washing- 
ton. The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  decided  that  the  inspec- 
tion stamp  placed  upon  meats  by  the  In- 
spectors of  Australia  may  be  admitted 
into  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this 
has  proved  quite  satisfactory,  for  we  have 
learned  that  the  American  meat  eaters 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  purchase  the 
meats  of  Australia.  Australia  is  feeding 
the  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines 
and  Hawii.  There  has  been  no  cry  of 
tainted  meats  from  this  supply,  at  that. 
The  Government  has  a  contract  with  the 
Oceanic  Line  to  use  its  entire  refrigerat- 
ing space  to  transport  meats  from  Sydney 
to  Honolulu  for  the  next  18  months. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A.  C.  IU  BY,  rorllau<l.  Ore. 


C.  w  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  homes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fall  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Homos  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  I  aited  *lale»  DurluK 

the  I.n»t  Year. 

References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Portland, 
Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank.  Maieellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR.   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion   ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


lit  Prize  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha.  1911 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


» 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


Aralla  De  Kol,  oae  year  28,065.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  alx  nioatha .  18,285.8  lb».  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 

It  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  FrancUco. 
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Cost  of  Raising  Horses. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  about 
10,000  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture upon  the  cost  of  raising  colts  on 
farms  to  the  age  of  three  years.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  found 
to  be  $104.06;  or,  if  we  deduct  the  value 
of  work  done  by  the  horse  before  he  has 
passed  his  third  year,  namely  $7.52,  the 
net  cost  is  $96.54;  this  is  70.9  per  cent 
of  the  selling  value  of  such  horses, 
$136.17. 

The  cost  varies  widely  by  States,  from 
an  average  of  $69.50  for  New  Mexico, 
$71.59  for  Wyoming,  and  $82.47  for  Texas 
to  $156.60  for  Rhode  Island,  $149.98  for 
Connecticut,  and  $141.80  for  Massachu- 
setts. 

Itemized,  the  cost  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Service  fee,  $12.95;  value  of  time 
lost  by  mare  in  foaling,  $10.06;  break- 
ing to  halter,  $2.22;  veterinary  service, 
$2.04;  care  and  shelter,  first  year  $4.98, 
second  year  $5.36,  third  year  $6.35;  cost 
of  grain  fed,  first  year  $4.98,  second 
year  $7.14,  third  year  9.56;  hay,  first 
year  $4.14,  second  year  $6.61,  third  year 
$8.48;  pasture,  first  year  $2.56,  second 
year  $5.41,  third  year  $6.21;  other  costs, 
$5.01;  total  $104.06. 

The  total  cost  for  all  feed  is  $56.30, 
being  $21.68  for  grain,  $19.23  for  hay, 
$14.18  for  pasture,  and  $1.21  for  other 
feeds.  The  total  cost  of  care  and  shelter 
is  $16.69.    Of  the  total  cost,  54  per  cent 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  so^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Dg, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1L.  Sores,  Bruises, or 
1110  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  ^„nl0annsd 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
B0(ly  a°  Liqni,nen°tS 


We  would  say  to 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailmenti  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  food  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor  sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


™pAcirti— 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  008.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


is  charged  to  feeds,  16  per  cent  to  care 
and  shelter,  and  30  per  cent  to  other 
items,  as  enumerated  above. 

As  more  than  half  the  cost  of  raising 
a  three-year-old  horse  on  the  farm  is 
chargeable  to  feeds,  it  is  readily  observed 
how  important  is  the  influence  of  vari- 
ation in  prices  of  feedstuffs  upon  such 
cost. 


G.  W.  CLARK  GETTING  HOL- 
STEINS. 


G.  W.  Clark  of  Hanford,  recently  pur- 
chased from  C.  K.  Knestric  of  Reedley,  a 
pure-bred  yearling  heifer  and  a  registered 
4  year  old  bull.  The  heifer  was  added 
to  Mr.  Clark's  pure-bred  herd  and  the 
bull  is  being  used  as  service  bull  for  his 
grade  herd. 

Like  others  in  the  pure-bred  business 
Mr.  Clark  is  finding  it  difficult  to  buy 
heifers  or  mature  cows  of  the  Holstein 
breed,  and  for  this  reason  is  having  to 
depend  upon  his  off-spring  for  the  up- 
building of  his  herd.  Counting  young 
stock  he  has  at  present  over  25  head  of 
pure-breds  and  expects  to  continue  to 
build  up  both  in  numbers  and  in  quality. 
Some  fine  grades  can  be  seen  on  this 
ranch  which  are  the  result  of  culling  out 
and  of  using  pure-bred  bulls. 

On  our  visit  to  Mr.  Clark's,  he  stated 
that  he  expects  to  exhibit  at  the  Hanford 
Fair  and  may  possibly  go  to  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento.  His  herd  bull,  which 
took  first  prize  at.  the  Hanford  Fair  last 
year,  Is  showing  up  well  and  will  no 
doubt  be  among  those  exhibited  at  the 
fairs.— J.  C.  L. 


STOCK  ON  FOREST  RESERVES. 


The  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
in  deciding  to  open  the  forests  to  stock- 
men whose  ranges  have  suffered  from  lack 
of  rain  should  do  much  good.  We  have 
received  from  a  correspondent  in  Kings 
county  the  following  regarding  the  situ- 
ation in  that  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley: 

"Just  saw  Chas.  Kimble.  He  showed 
me  a  telegram  from  the  District  Forester 
stating  that  they  have  approved  the  open- 
ing of  the  high  Sierras  to  sheep  and  that 
details  were  being  arranged  for  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  same.  Mr.  Kimble 
stated  that  conditions  here  are  very  bad 
for  both  the  cattle  and  sheep  men,  but 
worse  for  the  sheep  men,  as  with  the 
tariff  mess  no  market  is  available  for  the 
sheep  as  it  is  for  cattle. 

"There  are  applications  in  for  from 
300,000  to  400,000  sheep,  but  Mr.  Kimble 
does  not  know  how  many  can  be  handled. 
He  is  also  afraid  that  unless  some  im- 
mediate steps  are  taken,  sheep  men  will 
suffer  before  they  open  up  the  range. 

"Twelve  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  be- 
ing shipped  out  of  the  county  by  one  man 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  feed  this 
week." 


VOGEL  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS. 


The  Vogel  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins 
near  Fresno,  are  rapidly  being  built  up, 
several  head  of  heifers  having  been  pur- 
chased recently  from  Mrs.  Sherman  of 
Fresno.  There  are  65  head  of  pure-breds 
in  the  herd  at  the  present  time  some  of 
them  the  result  of  breeding  on  this  ranch. 
The  product  of  this  herd  all  goes  to  the 
Fresno  city  milk  trade,  thereby  realizing 
more  than  would  be  for  butter-fat  as  14c. 
per  gallon  is  the  summer  price  and  16c. 
per  gallon  during  the  winter  months. 

In  line  with  the  breeding  up  of  this 
herd,  Mr.  Vogel  recently  imported  4  heif- 
ers and  a  bull  from  Wisconsin. 

Recent  sales  from  this  ranch  are  7  bulls, 
6  going  to  the  Jersey  Farm  dairy  at 
Fresno. — J.  C.  L. 


Ask  Your 
Neighbor 


Wherever 
find  a  De  Lc 


DeLa^ 


you  nnd  a  Ue  Laval 
user  you  will  find  a  "booster." 

TheDe  Laval  satisfies,  pleases  and 
makes  money  for  its  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  owners. 

There  are  probably  quite  a  number  of  your 
neighbors  who  are  using  cream  separators  and 
in  most  communities  a  majority  of  these  machines 
are  De  Lavals. 

If  you  expect  to  buy  a  separator  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  see  what  some  of  these  De  Laval  users 
think  of  their  machines. 

If  the  evidence  of  your  neighbors  who  use  and  recom- 
mend the  De  Laval  is  not  enough  to  convince  you  of 
De  Laval  superiority,  have  the  local  De  Laval  agent  put 
one  in  on  trial  for  you  and  try  any  other  machine  you 
want  to  alongside  of  the  De  Laval. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  your  cream  right  now, 
this  spring.    It  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which 
important  dairy  questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should  have.    Mailed  free 
upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.    New  !9l3DeLaval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 


DeLaval  Dairy, 

Supply 
Company 


San  Francisco 

Seattle 
New  York 


SOONER  OR  IATER 
YOU  WILL  BUY  A 

De  Laval 


Are  easy  running,  well  balanced  (none  better),  durable,  and  of  larger 
capacity  than  any  other  pump  (of  same  rated  size)  on  the  market.  AH  parts 
Interchangeable,  removable  bushings,  deep  packing  boxes  guaranteed  not  to 
run  hot  In  bearings. 

We  build  them  from  \Yz"  to  7"  Inclusive. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

STERLING  IRON  WORKS,  Inc., 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from 

two  inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  in  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY.  ECON- 
OMY. Write  us  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Maxysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRRIGATING  PLANTS 


AND  WATER 
SUPPLY  OUTFITS 


simple:  oil.  engines 

Can  be  successfully  operated  by 
an  inexperienced  person  on  kero- 
sene or  distillate,  not  consuming  % 
pint  per  h.  p.  hour. 

This  is  the  Engine  you  have  been 
looking  for  and  you  can  buy  it  by 
paying  part  cash  and  the  remainder 
in  payments  to  suit. 


STARRETT  PUMPS 

for  deep  wells  up  to  1,000  ft.  lift. 
Also  small  pumps  for  domestic  pur- 
poses replacing  windmills.  Starrett 
Pumps  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  many  years.  They  excel  in 
efficiency  and  durability. 


 WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 


481-497  FIFTH  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Boars  ami 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm. 
Woodland.  Cal. 

ANOTHER  LITTER  from  Queen  Bertha 
-nd,  the  famous  Berkshire  Sow.  Three- 
nuinth-old  pigs  may  be  secured  if  or- 
dered at  once.  Dixon  Estate  Co.,  Wal- 
lace. Cal. 

REGISTERED  DURuC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  lo 
'entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouari 
Bryant.  Lemoore,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Young 
boars  and  sows  for  sale  cheap.  Iowa 
stock.    G.  KIRSTEIN,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.   B.   WRIGHT,   Santa   Rosa — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PERCHERONS — Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  In  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH.  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CARRITHER'S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull  calves 
for  sale.  Price  $50  to  $150.  R.  No.  3, 
Box  105,  Tulare.  Cal. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


CHAS.  N.  ODELL,  Waukeen  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys.  Correspondence  solicited. 
R.  No.  5.  Modesto.  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.    Kearney  Park 

P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman.  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal  — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy.  Belton.  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  IN  TULARE. 


A  more  recent  convert  to  the  pure  bred 
Jersey  is  Mr.  X.  Carrithers  whose  ranch 
is  located  southwest  of  Tulare.  Mr.  Car- 
rithers purchased  his  foundation  at  Geo. 
A.  Smith's  sale  about  a  year  ago  and 
since  then  has  added  to  it  with  the  same 
stock  by  buying  from  others  who  in  turn 
got  the  stock  at  Smith's  sale. 

Among  those  purchased  afterward  was 
the  bull  Gerties  Lad  which  was  bid  up 
to  over  $1600  at  the  sale,  being  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey  bull  on  the 
coast. 

The  value  of  good  foundation  stock 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Carrithers  was  fortunate  in 
securing  such  a  bull  to  head  his  herd. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  ranch  three 
fine  heifers  from  Gerties  Lad  and  one 
from  Gerties  Son  which  shows  the  su- 
perior quality  of  this  great  old  sire's  get. 

While  no  official  testing  has  been  done 
with  this  herd  since  Mr.  Carrithers 
bought  them  they  have  been  entered  in 
the  Tulare  Cow  Testing  Association  and 
have  made  a  good  showing. 

In  the  future  the  entire  herd  will  be 
officially  tested  as  this  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  essential  features  of  pure 
bred  records. 

A  good  deal  of  white  dent  corn  will  be 
planted  this  year  for  ensilage  and  a  silo 
built.  It  is  Mr.  Carrithers  aim  to  make 
this  herd  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State 
and  with  the  foundation  he  has  to  build 
upon  he  will  no  doubt  be  a  contender  for 
Jersey  laurels  in  the  future.  Some  of  this 
stock  will  be  seen  at  the  State  Fair  next 
fall  for  the  first  time. 


SILVER  NITRATE  FOR  SORE 
EYES  OF  LAMBS. 


I.  C.  Sisiman,  of  Fort  Klamath,  wrote 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  that 
many  of  his  lambs  have  eye  trouble  at 
birth.  The  eyes  are  sore,  and  in  some 
cases  have  become  covered  with  a  light- 
colored  scum.  Some  become  blind,  and 
one  now  two  weeks  old  has  an  inflamed 
growth  on  the  eyes.  The  same  condition 
existed  last  year.  The  ewes  are  in  good 
condition,  having  wintered  on  wild 
meadow  hay.  The  lambs  are  strong  and 
seem  to  grow  well. 

Dr.  B.  \V.  Hollis,  the  college  veterinar- 
ian, advises  him  to  drop  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  1  part  to  5,000 
of  water,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lambs  as  soon 
after  birth  as  they  can  be  found,  and  to 
repeat  daily  for  10  days.  This  proportion 
solution,  1  to  5,000,  may  be  secured  at 
the  drug  store.  He  does  not  advise  the 
preparation  of  the  solution  at  home. 

If,  in  some  instances,  the  eyes  become 
much  inflamed  due  to  this  treatment,  he 
recommends  its  discontinuance  at  the  end 
of  five  days,  substituting  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid. 


IRISH  BACON  TO  BE  KEPT 
AT  HOME. 


A  despatch  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  says 
that  a  syndicate  headed  by  a  couple  of 
Chicago  men  is  in  process  of  formation 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  go  far  to  revolutionize  the 
Irish  pork  industry  in  Great  Britain. 

The  men  in  question  are  George  J. 
Coleman  and  Edward  C.  McDonald,  who 
claim  to  have  quite  a  unique  experience 
in  the  business  gathered  in  the  Chicago 
stockyards  and  other  places  throughout 
the  American  continent.  The  scene  of 
their  operations  will  be  the  city  of  Gal- 
way,  where  they  propose  to  set  up  a  mod- 
ernly  equipped  factory,  which  will  be  c;.- 
pable  of  handling  anything  from  70,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JERSEY  CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


Electricity  is  Now  the  Cheapest  and 
Most  Convenient  Farm  Power 

One  example  alone— the  thousands  of  electrically  driven 
pumps  used  for  irrigating — proves  the  economy,  convenience 
and  popularity  of  electric  power. 

Be  in  the  front  rank  yourself— use  this  economical  power 
for  pumping,  spraying  and  all  farming  operations.  You  will 
find  that  electric  power  brings  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
money  to  you  as  it  has  to  hundreds  of  other  fruit  growers, 
stockmen  and  farmers.  Your  electric  company  can  supply 
current  for  any  of  the  types  o£ 


GE 


Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


You  will  prefer  no  other  form  of  power  when  you  realize 

jjsSj  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  G-E  Electric  Motors. 

=  You  can  start  or  stop  a  G-E  Electric  Motor  a  mile  away. 

-  Or  an  automatic  controlling  device  stops  it  when  its  task  is 
==  finished.   You  need  no  extra  help— a  G-E  Electric  Motor  re- 

quires  no  watching  and  can  be  operated  continuously  day  or 

=  night.    You  have  almost  no  expense  for  repairs  and  replace- 

=  ments — a  G-E  Electric  Motor  has  few  parts  and  no  compli- 

cated  valves  or  other  delicate  mechanism.    You  reduce  your 

=  insurance  cost  as  compared  with  an  engine — because  your 

1  fire  risk  is  less. 

SS  You  can  enjoy  many  other  comforts  with 

-  electric  service,  such  as  electric  lights— clcc- 
=  trie  utilities  for  cooking,  heating  and  ironing 
gss  —electric  fans  for  summer  heat. 
55  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  booklets 
=  about  electricity  on  the  farm— they  are  in- 
sssss  teresting  and  practical. 

1  j  The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 

=  request,  gladly  answer  all  Questions  re- 

E==  latins  to  the  use  of  electric  power  for 

z==  farm  and  market  garden  irrigation. 

=  Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

■  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  1 

=  Lot  Angelei     San  Francisco     Seattle     Portland     Spokane      Denvir      Salt  Lake  City  = 


HI 


Is  Dinner  fj 
Ready?"  * 

"It's  all  ready,  John.    Sit  right  down.    Dinner  doesn'l 
take  a  jiffy  now  that  I  have  this 

New  Per/ection. 

— T'.'J  f  A  MB  -.y  J  WAS.  !  «■ 

Oil  Cook- stove 

There's  no  coal  or  wood  to  fuss  with;  no  waiting  for  the  fire  to  "get 
started."     It's  so  quick  and  convenient, — and  yet  so  complete.    I  can 

bake,  broil,  or  roast  on  it  just  as 
well  as  on  a  coal  range. 
How  did  we  ever  get  along  with- 
out one  of  these  NEW  PER- 
FECTION COOK  STOVES?" 


For  Beit  Remits  We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 
OIL 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  cases 


For  Sale  By  Dealers  Everywhere 


STAHDARDOILCQMPANy 
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^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.  '  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

BUtchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 
Waukegan.  IIL 


l.fSWIS-SIIWAS-JO.NKS  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  equipment 


It*a  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  biggest 
profits.  A  modern,  sanitary  dairy  means  contented 
cows  and  more  milk;  lens  work  and  worry;  itsaveo 
both  time  and  money.  Write  us  today  for  full 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  is  used  by  the  TJ.  8. 
Government  and  by  all  big  and  successful 
dairymen. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Write  us  and  we  win  tell  you  how  our  Drafting 
Department  will  help  you  to  design  improve- 
ments; wo  will  also  give  you  the  free  use  of  500 
plans  of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

70  Fremont  Street 
5an  Francisco 


Tamworth 
Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SYVINELAND  FARM 

Box  57.  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


to  80,000  pigs  annually,  and  the  main 
object  will  he  cheap  and  rapid  produc 
tion,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably reducing  the  price. 

The  promoters  ol  the  scheme  have  been 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  understand  the 
economic  considerations  thai  prompt  the 
Irish  people  to  send  their  pork  and  bacon 
abroad,  while  they  annually  import  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  meat  from  the  United 
States  and  other  places. 

The  experiment  of  endeavoring  to  keep 
Irish  bacon  in  the  land  of  its  origin  and 
oust  the  foreign  product  will  be  watched 
with  some  anxiety  by  the  Irish  industrial 
revivalists. 


FLORIBEL  HERD  CHANGES 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  Floribel  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  have 
recently  installed  Mr.  W.  W.  Lamon  as 
manager  of  their  ranch  at  Hardwick, 
Kings  county.  Their  herd  of  pure-bred 
Holsteins  exhibited  at  the  Hanford  Fair 
last  year  is  doing  very  well  considering 
the  shortage  of  feed  prevalent  in  that 
section  this  year. 

The  heifer  Trixie  Arona  De  Kol  showed 
at  the  fair  last  year  is  developing  into  a 
fine  individual.  With  the  records  back 
of  them  and  careful  selection  this  herd 
should  make  a  fine  showing  and  prob- 
ably will,  under  the  new  management,  be 
built  up  to  a  very  high  standard.  Lack 
of  feed  has  in  the  past  been  the  main 
source  of  worry  on  this  ranch,  but  from 
now  on  the  wells  on  the  ranch  will  be  de- 
veloped and  new  alfalfa  put  in  yearly. 
This  year  a  big  acreage  was  put  into 
grain. — J.  C.  L. 


dition  and  is  a  constant  drawback  to  the 
advancement  of  the  industry. 

The  bee  men  want  skilled  inspectors 
in  the  counties  to  have  charge  of  disease 
control,  something  as  there  are  county 
honicultural  commissioners.  We  learn 
from  the  Western  Honey  Bee,  the  paper  of 
the  State  Association,  that  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Cook  procured  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  make 
the  State  Commissioner,  his  secretary 
and  the  dean  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  these 
inspectors,  which  would  put  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  inspectors  pretty  well  in 
the  Horticultural  Commissioner's  hands. 
The  bee  men  had  this  amendment  stricken 
out  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  will 
probably  consist  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Bee-keepers  Associ- 
ation, or  of  the  Consolidated  Honey  Pro- 
ducers of  California,  and  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner.  The  bee  men 
expect  the  bill  to  pass. 


An  examination  of  the  flocks  of  Butte 
county  and  vicinity  shows  a  total  freedom 
from  scabbies.  This  disease  is  next  to 
eradicated  all  over  the  State,  for  that 
matter,  but  J.  H.  Webster,  U.  S.  Veter- 
inary Inspector,  reports  that  he  is  un- 
able to  find  any  trace  of  it  in  that  part 
of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Both  range 
and  sheep  are  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 


DISEASES  OF  CALIFORNIA  BEES 


Beekeeping  is  a  very  important  indus- 
try in  California  and  the  organization  of 
various  clubs,  united  into  one  State  Bee- 
keepers Association  and  still  later  the 
formation  of  the  Consolidated  Honey  Pro- 
ducers of  California  by  the  latter  organiz- 
ation, all  help  to  put  the  industry  on  a 
firmer  footing.  The  Association  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  action  by  the  legis- 
lature that  will  permit  an  effective  cam- 
paign to  go  continually  on  against  bee 
diseases  that  are  setting  back  the  indus- 
try. Uncontrolled,  these  diseases  will  set 
back  the  industry  more  and  more.  Con- 
trolled, it  will  go  forward  far  beyond  its 
present  development. 

The  following  information,  which  was 
procured  by  the  California  State  -  Bee- 
keepers Association  from  the  various 
railroads,  the  various  county  associations 
and  from  the  leading  honey  producers  of 
the  State,  shows  the  importance  of  the 
industry  and  the  injury  that  controllable 
diseases  are  doing. 

The  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
State  of  California  is  588,000;  the  average 
yearly  production  is  70  pounds  to  the 
colony,  and  the  average  eastern  shipment 
is  500  cars.  The  total  average  yearly 
production  is  41,160,000  pounds,  which 
valued  at  6  cents  a  pound  is  $2,469,600. 

Owing  to  the  devastation  in  many  api- 
aries caused  by  brood  diseases  the  out- 
put is  falling  off,  but  if  properly  protected 
the  output  will  increase  to  double  in  a 
short  time.  The  percentage  of  loss  caused 
by  American  foul  brood  and  European 
foul  brood,  commonly  called  black  brood, 
during  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows: 
1909,  7  per  cent;  1910,  10  per  cent;  1911, 
14  per  cent;  1912,  20  per  cent.  In  many 
portions  of  the  State  vast  sections  are 
swept  by  black  brood  with  a  resulting  loss 
of  50  or  75  per  cent.  The  disease  is 
spreading  fast,  and  if  the  apiaries  are  not 
protected  by  law  it  will  wipe  out  the  in- 
dustry in  many  places.  Unfortunately, 
unscrupulous  men"  move  diseased  bees  in- 
to clean  districts,  thereby  scattering  the 
disease  broadcast.  The  loss  of  bees 
caused  by  brood  diseases  is  a  serious  con- 


Kings  county  hogs  are  sustaining  their 
reputation.  The  University  of  Nevada 
has  bought  a  number  of  the  hogs  of  W.  F. 
Bernstein,  the  order  resulting  from  visits 
of  Prof.  G.  H.  True  to  the  Kings  County 
Fair  in  1910  and  1911,  where  he  judged 
the  stock  exhibited. 


Fully  100,000  pounds  of  wool  have  al- 
ready been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  from 
McKittrick,  Kern  county,  and  shearing 
will  be  continued  until  the  last  of  the 
month,  by  which  time  the  clip  will 
amount  to  about  200,000  pounds. 


The  Noyo  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  has 
brought  its  sheep  over  to  the  coast  in 
Mendocino  county,  one  of  the  largest 
flocks  ever  brought  over  there  by  the  com- 
pany having  been  recently  shipped. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growtha,^ 
ringbone, 
spavin  or 
I  other  lame- 
I n  e  s  s .    3  5 
I  years  of  re- 
—    mar  ka  b  1  e 
$1  n  bottle,  6  for  *5.  At 
drug  stores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  ''Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
'.B.J.KendallCo.,Enoiit><«s.  r»lU,Vt- 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Re- 
frigeiating  Plants,  Irriga- 
tion. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  Bell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
uxnnn. 

I. AMD  FOR  SALE. 

Sebastopol  apple  and  berry  lands,  Sono- 
ma county.  Send  for  booklet  telling  ad- 
vantages of  investment  in  this  good  pro- 
ductive country  where  no  irrigation  is  re- 
quired.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palto  Alto,  Cal. 

If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

SQUASH  SEED— Mammoth  field  and 
Boston  Marrow;  American  Wonder  Pota- 
toes for  planting.  Bargain  prices.  Tribble 
Nursery,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

"LIPPIA" — the  Drought-Resistant  Lawn 
Plant — handsome  as  bluegrass  and  ten 
times  hardier — poor  soil,  hot  sun  no  draw- 
back— never  becomes  a  pest.  Write  for 
circular  to  JOHN  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental  Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY — Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

CASH  NURSERIES— Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


MII-<  lOi.l.A  \  KOI  - 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.    T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 


Dairyman  wants  management  of  good 
dairy  for  term  of  years  on  per  cent  or 
salary,  or  will  rent  good  dairy;  prefer  50 
cows  or  more.  References  exchanged. 
Box  25,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE— Scotch  Collie  pups,  from 
pedigreed  prize-winning  stock.  W.  B. 
EVANS,  Campbell,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — We  will  have  a  good 
quality,  new  crop,  ready  to  ship  about 
May  15th.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  C.  W. 
VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  vou.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco.  . 


j^Bk/+M*W}()lUU  A  A°/ 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

818-820  Front  St.,  San  FranclBco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOC  AND  POULTRY  FENCES  ttTALOGu! 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Warner  Fence— the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Some  special  features  :  perfect  galvanizing,  simplicity  of 
tie,  uncut  stay  or  picket  wire3,  no  hinge  joints  or  exposed  ends  at  junction  of 
stay  and  line  wires,  natural  resistance,  no  radical  twists  or  bending  of  wires. 
Write  now  for  interesting  catalogue. 


WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  72  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Feeding  for  Egg  Production  in 
Different  Breeds. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

There  has  not  been  as  much  attention 
paid  to  the  subject  of  feeding  different 
breeds  according  to  their  needs  as  there 
should  have  been.  Possibly  the  reason 
is  that  to  very  many  a  chicken  is  just 
a  chicken  and  nothing  more.  Breeders 
have  a  method  of  their  own,  as  a  rule, 
and  do  not  care  about  telling  others;  not 
from  selfish  motives  always,  but  because 
what  does  well  for  their  flock  may  not 
do  well  for  another  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Anyone  that  keeps  his  eyes  open  soon 
learns  that  the  active  non-setting  vari- 
eties will  stand  and  even  do  better  on 
a  ration  that  is  more  fat  producing  than 
will  the  heavy  breeds.  Possibly  up  to 
a  month  old  all  chicks  may  be  fed  alike, 
but  at  no  age,  except  when  getting  ready 
for-  the  table  will  it  pay  to  feed  all  hens 
alike.    And  I  think  that  is  one  great 

POULTRY. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, 'and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  are  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas.  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 
5Vi-lb.  can,  50c. 
2% -lb.  can,  25c. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery.  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leo*ia  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  145 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks.  ■  


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


reason  why  so  many  people  are  failing 
to  do  well  in  the  poultry  business. 

Study  the  Breed. — Study  up  the  breed 
you  keep.  That,  is  the  first  thing  to  do 
in  order  to  make  a  success,  and  until 
you  do  your  success  will  be  more  a  mat- 
ter of  chance  than  of  good  management. 
If  you  are  breeding  any  of  the  small, 
active  breeds,  and  you  have  land  that 
can  be  used  to  raise  feed,  grow  Kaffir 
corn.  The  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Campincs 
and  Buttercups  all  come  under  the  class 
of  small  breeds.  The  Minorca  is  what 
might  be  termed  a  medium  breed  be- 
tween the  two,  so  is  the  Rhode  Island 
Red.  and  these  will  stand  and  do  well 
on  some  corn  in  cold  weather.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Wy- 
andottes  and  others,  corn  should  be  a 
taboo  food,  except  in  cold  countries,  and 
of  them  we  are  not  speaking. 

W.  G.  Krum.  poultry  lecturer  at  Cor- 
nell University,  in  speaking  on  "Feeding 
for  Egg  Production"  at  the  recent  "Farm- 
ers' Week"  at  Cornell,  said  that  "the  hen 
is  an  egg  machine,  and  if  the  machinery 
is  to  be  kept  free  from  clogging  and 
there  are  to  be  no  wastes,  the  poultryman 
must  not  fe?d  waste  food. 

"The  ideal  ration,"  he  said,  "is  to  give 
such  feed  as  will  contain  one  part  pro- 
tein to  four  and  six-tenths  fat,  together 
with  enough  moisture  to  oil  the  machin- 
ery. 

"A  successful  poultryman  down  East, 
when  asked  what  he  fed  to  get  eggs,  said, 
'One  pail  mixed  feed  to  nine  pails  of 
common  sense.'  " 

And  that  is  correct,  for  no  matter  what 
we  feed,  if  we  do  not  mix  it  with  a 
good  supply  of  common  sense  it  will 
not  give  results. 

Concentrated  Foods. — A  long  list  of 
foods  and  food  values  is  not  much  use 
to  the  average  person  who  is  too  busy 
to  remember  all  the  complicated  figures. 
One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  if  we 
are  to  feed  no  waste,  the  feed  must  be 
more  concentrated.  This  saves  the  en- 
ergy of  the  hen  and  of  course  "keeps  the 
machine  from  clogging."  As  the  egg- 
shell is  94  per  cent  mineral  matter,  it  is 
necessary  to  serve  food  that  contains  a 
fair  amount  of  mineral  matter.  Any  of 
the  clovers,  alfalfa,  and  other  green  feed 
will  do,  and  also  oyster  shell  and  air- 
slacked  lime  will  help. 

Meat  in  some  form  must  be  fed  daily 
if  we  are  to  get  eggs,  unless  the  hens 
have  a  good  range,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  any  use  to  fuss  about  the  ration,  be- 
cause they  will  balance  it  themselves. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  when  it 
comes  to  egg  laying,  for  the  hens  that 
are  fed  the  largest  variety  will  lay  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  in  a  given  time, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  good 
laying  stock. 

The  following  record  is  given  by  Mr. 
Krum:  "Forty  pullets  fed  dry  mash 
showed  a  profit  of  $28.61,  while  another 
flock  of  forty  fed  on  wet  mash  showed 
a  profit  of  $21.25,  and  the  chicks  that 
came  from  the  dry-mash  lot  were  stronger 
and  brighter,  and  no  trouble  was  had  with 
the  digestion.  With  wet  mash,  the  di- 
gestion was  more  or  less  out  of  order,  and 
the  chicks  suffered.  Another  lot  of  forty 
v/ere  fed  whole  grain,  hand  scattered, 
and  they  showed  a  net  profit  of  $19.90. 
while  a  hopper-fed  flock  of  forty  showed 
a  profit  of  $15.  This  test,  while  not  as 
complete  as  it  might  have  been,  shows 
that  the  hens  that  were  fed  a  variety  of 
feed,  in  a  manner  that  forced  them  to 
take  it  slowly,  did  the  best.  Wet  mash 
is  usually  gobbled  up  in  a  hurry  and 
causes  indigestion." 

What    breed    the    pullets    were,  or 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aj k  oar  dealer,  or 
write  ua,  sendina 
hit  came. 


MP 


Ask  as 
about  the 


MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 


It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred.    May  and  June  deliveries  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

804)0  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


Jackson  Direct  Connected 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

EMBODY  ALL  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN  PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 


Patented. 

Jackaon  "1012"  Direct  Connected  rump. 


Thlx  in  the  result  of  yearn  of  xpeclul- 
izntlnn,  d<  -i  n  ii  i  ii  n  iind  tenting  along 
■dentins  linen. 

The  "1012"  Jueknon  Bulnnelng  Device 
In  a  valuable  feature  which  operates 
automatically  and  permltn  the  pump  to 
be  run  vtlth  practically  no  attention. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47,  which  describes  all  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  pump. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.        Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  znd  hand  In  name  only. 

Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  flttiags 

and  valves.  

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOC  SB. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Mala  and  Howard  Sis.  San  Francisco 


DrnillAnn  T  \  lUUC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
KlUWUUU  1  /\1K H.C5  J  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft,  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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whether  each  forty  were  of  the  same 
breed,  is  not.  said,  though  that  would 
surely  have  added  to  the  benefit  of  those 
trying  to  couy  the  feeding.  But  that  is 
generally  the  way — some  important  idea 
is  forgotten,  or  held  back,  and  that  makes 
the  rest  of  the  information  of  very  little 
use  to  others. 


S.  C.   WHITE   LEGHORN  BAB  V  CHICK*. 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS. 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 
J.   R.   HEINRICH    POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Oblttpo  County. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


▲  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4SS0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

T'ill  b*  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

^Box  E,    Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

HEN 


Mail  it  today  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  finest 

Developed  Alfalfa 
Land 

in  the  West.  This  land  is  in  the  fer- 
tile Sacramento  Valley  on  the 

Kuhn  California 


Project 


Towns,  schools  and  churches  are 
close  at  hand,  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  a  large  and  growing  market 
right  at  your  door,  fine  roads,  un- 
limited water  supply,  no  killing  frosts. 
10  years  to  pay  for  land. 

No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 

Fill  out  this  coupon  now  while  it  is 
be'fore  you. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co. 


412  Market  St. 


Sao  Francisco 


Common  Sexse. — The  man  who  fed  one 
pail  of  mixed  feed  to  nine  pails  of  com- 
mon sense  certainly  left  a  good  deal  for 
his  hearers  to  work  out.  Whether  he 
fed  grain  and  dry  mash,  meat  and  shell 
material  altogether,  or  had  paper  between 
would  be  a  puzzle  for  some  of  them,  for 
some  folks  are  so  used  to  hiring  their 
thinking  done  for  them  that  their  think- 
cap  gets  rusty.  Common  sense  is  just 
everyday  "gumption,"  and  "gumption" 
is  the  right  use  of  the  perceptive 
faculty.  If  children  were  taught  to  use 
all  the  senses,  and  to  use  them  quickly, 
too,  instead  of  so  much  cramming  with 
dead  men's  knowledge,  we  would  all  be 
better  supplied  with  that  rare  article 
"common  sense." 

And  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  it  can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  on  the  farm,  no  matter  what  depart- 
ment of  the  farm  you  are  in.  Poultry 
raising,  calls  for  a  large  quantity  of  it, 
and  the  poultryman  who  does  not  use  it 
soon  goes  to  the  wall  to  make  room  for 
others.  I  think  Californians  compare 
well  with  any  part  of  the  world,  but  none 
of  us  are  any  too  well  supplied,  so  it 
won't  hurt  us  to  grow  some,  and  it  can 
be  grown  just  like  other  things.  The 
first  place  to  use  it  in  the  feeding  problem 
is  in  discriminating  between  the  feeding 
of  pullets  and  old  hens,  no  matter  what 
breed.  The  pullet  can  use  more  feed,  to 
good  advantage,  than  the  two  or  three 
year  old  hen;  hence  hens  and  pullets 
should  never  be  fed  together,  for  one  gets 
too  much  and  the  other  too  little.  Hav- 
ing this  in  mind,  make  some  experiments 
and  find  out  for  yourselves. 

The  next  place  is  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  different  breeds.  If  you  keep 
only  one  breed  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
find  out  just  what  feed  they  do  best  on, 
and  having  found  out  by  your  own  experi- 
ments, stick  to  that  and  let  nothing 
switch  you  from  it,  except  in  a  small 
way,  as  another  experiment.  There  is  no 
progress  made  by  staying  in  a  rut,  but 
when  it's  good  rut,  better  stay  in  it  than 
be  bumping  over  the  rocks  in  some  other 
fellows  personal  road. 

Mrs.  Inquirer,  Modesta,  sends  us  a 
problem  to  solve  for  this  w^ek.  She  says, 
"I  set  the  Buffalo  incubator  and  it  ran 
just  right.  Temperature  all  through 
tested  well.  I  had  White  Leghorns,  Red 
Orpingtons,  and  Barred  Rock  eggs  in  it. 
All  the  eggs  hatched  well  except  the 
Barred  Rocks.  Only  about  one-third  of 
them  hatched,  a  number  of  them  never 
pipped,  and  some  were  so  long  in  coming 
out  that  they  were  ruptured  and  had  to  be 
killed.  Talking  with  people  who  run  in- 
cubators some  say  I  had  too  much  mois- 
ture; others  that  I  had  too  little.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  cause.  The  skin 
of  the  egg  stuck  tight  to  the  chick,  but 
so  many  never  pipped." 

Answer. — This  is  an  inquiry  that  I  like 
to  have  because  it  is  educational.  In  the 
first  place  this  mixing  of  eggs  is  always 
disastrous  to  one  variety.  The  strongest 
generally  come  out  best.  Leghorns'  eggs 
mature  quicker  in  the  incubator  than 
any  brown  eggs,  consequently  the  chicks 
always  come  out  ahead,  and  as  they  con- 
sume much  of  the  oxygen  in  the  incubator 
the  other  chicks  have  a  hard  time  to  get 
out  at  all.  In  this  case  probably  the 
Barred  Rock  eggs  were' not  quite  as  fresb, 
they  had  perhaps  been  held  over  a  few 
days  longer  than  the  Orpingtons  and  the 
Leghorns  and  so  they  found  a  warm  room 
but  one  lacking  in  oxygen,  which  a  chick 
must  have  to  enable  it  to  get  out  or  even 
pip  the  shell.  I  don't  think  the  mois- 
ture cut  any  figure  in  this  case;  when 
there  is  too  much  moisture  the  chicks 
have  a  glutinous  substance  sticking  to 
them,  and  when  there  is  not  enough  mois- 
ture the  skin  does  usually  stick  to  the 
chick  tight.  But,  as  the  other  chicks 
came  out  all  right  the  moisture  could  not 


be  to  blame,  or  they  would  have  suffered 
in  the  same  way.  The  best  way  is  to 
hatch  only  one  kind  of  eggs  at  one  time 
in  the  same  incubator,  but  people  will 
mix  them,  and  in  every  case  they  lose  out. 


>fl!ffV0EWEY,  STRONG  &  C0-><fSv 

g  :*PATENTSfl) 

XE^911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


An  Era  of  Big  Units 

This  is  the  day  of  big  units. 

Today  one   freight   car   carries  80,000  pounds. 


Today  one  single  copper  mine  has 


The  New  70  H.  P. 
C.  L  B."  Tractor 

With  its 

Frictionless  Self  Laying  Track 

represents  the  furthest  advance  yet  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  engines.  Built  entirely  of 
steel,  it  will  stand  up  to  any  sort  of  work,  while 
the  frictionless  self  laying  track,  with  its  ROCKER 
JOINT  eliminating  unnecessary  wear  and  grind,  makes 
this  tractor  the  most  economical  on  the  market.  The  big 
clearance  and  large  surface  area  permit  work  on  any 
■oil  without  danger  of  packing. 


engines  of  8,000  H.  P 
Today  one  steamship 
hurls  herself  through 
the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  power 

of  70,000  horses. 
Today  farming  in  the 
big  way  —  farming  by 
traction  power  is  in  its 
infancy.  • 
Tomorrow  the  farmer 
who  has  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  trac- 
tion  power,   will  be 
crushed  by  the  com- 
petition of  his  more 
progressive  neigh- 
bor. 


The  C.  L.  Best 
70  H.  P.  TRACTOR 
presents  the  only 

All  Sleel  Tractor 

with 
Rocker  Joints 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  Wide  Face 

Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long  Bearings 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  today.   Agents  wanted  all  over  the  Coast. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

Box  G  Oakland,  Califorina 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  standpipes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  Inch  of  wat...  in  the  fonn  of  fine  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Trice,  sample  postpaid,  ?2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 
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Fruit  Notes. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  the 
Associated  Raisin  corporation  is  buying 
raisins  of  the  1912  crop  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  $40,000  worth  of  the  fruit 
around  Fowler  is  said  to  have  been  pur- 
chased recently,  for  which  2%  cents  has 
been  paid. 

The  almond  crop  of  Butte  county  Is 
now  placed  at  between  25  and  35%  of  a 
normal  yield. 

The  Chico  prune  pool  that  was  organ- 
ized last  fall  and  which  controlled  1000 
tons,  was  dissolved  last  week.  About  650 
tons  of  the  fruit  had  been  sold  at  prices 
averaging  less  than  3  cents,  but  with 
about  a  half  crop  in  prospect  those  who 
did  not  sell  expect  better  prices. 

The  first  carload  shipment  of  cherries 
for  the  season  left  Sacramento  last  Sun- 
day for  the  East.  The  car  was  made  up 
of  cherries  from  the  Sacramento  river 
district  and  from  Placer  county. 

The  cannery  at  Oakdale  commenced 
putting  up  green  peas  last  week  and 
expects  to  have  an  unusually  heavy  run 
this  season. 

A  meeting  of  about  thirty  fruit  grow- 
ers was  held  at  Fresno  last  Saturday  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  "Dried  Fruit 
and  Raisin  Association.-'  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  H.  W.  Wrightson 
of  Fowler,  and  W.  R.  Nutting  of  Fresno 
explained  the  method  formulated  for  co- 
operative selling.  The  idea  is  that  to 
start  with,  the  proposed  association  would 
handle  principally  cured  peaches,  prunes, 
etc. 

Fruit  growers  of  Lake  county  suffered 
heavily  from  frosts  which  fell  there  on 
the  nights  of  April  27  and  29.  Pears  and 
prunes  were  the  fruits  hardest  hit. 


Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  first  of  1000  head  of  fat  range  cat- 
tle, consisting  of  144  head,  was  shipped 
from  Porterville  to  Los  Angeles  last  week. 
The  stock  came  from  the  range  and  were 
in  fine  condition,  averaging  over  1500 
pounds  per  head,  and  the  144  beeves  net- 
ted Gill  Bros,  nearly  $15,000. 

According  to  the  Tulare  Register,  one 
of  the  large  hog  ranches  of  the  West  is 
to  be  started  by  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Bryson  of 
Los  Angeles  on  his  16,000-acre  ranch  near 
Angiola.  The  ranch  is  to  be  fixed  up  in 
model  style  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  pork. 

From  Chicago  the  news  conies  that  a 
remarkable  demand  has  developed  in 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah  for  grade  milch 
cows.  Large  shipments  are  being  made 
from  the  central  States  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

Large  shipments  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
being  made  from  Kings  county.  They  are 
being  shipped  to  Imperial  county  to 
fatten. 

Bert  McKinsey  of  Manton  recently  pur- 
chased 700  head  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  will  ship 
them  to  northern  pastures,  which  are  in 
fine  shape. 

The  monthly  report  of  County  Live 
Stock  Inspector  Frank  Griffith,  of  Kings 
county,  shows  stock  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  One  or  two  cases  of  lumpy 
jaw  were  found  during  the  month,  one 
case  of  blackleg,  and  several  of  forage 
poisoning. 

J.  C.  Kelly,  of  Livermore,  sold  1000 
lambs  to  a  Berkeley  party  last  week  for 
$3.75  per  head. 

H.  A.  .lastro,  president  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  has  left 
Kern  county  for  Washington,  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  a  fair  tariff  on  hides  and 
wool.  Jastro  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  State. 

Cattle  raisers  in  the  Klamath  Falls 
district  are  buying  up  quantities  of  stock 


hogs  and  feeding  them  with  potatoes 
raised  there  last  season,  for  which  there 
was  no  market. 

A.  J.  Clipper  of  Los  Angeles  was  at 
Turlock  last  week  and  purchased  several 
cars  of  cattle  to  feed  them  on  his  Im- 
perial county  lands. 

The  dairy  bill,  which  was  backed  by 
the  dairymen  of  the  State,  passed  the 
senate  at  Sacramento  Monday  evening, 
and  now  is  before  the  Governor  for  his 
signature. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

The  crop  of  hay  and  grain  growing  in 
Butte  county  is  said  to  be  the  best  ever 
raised  there  and  will  be  heavier  than 
grown  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  states  that  capi- 
talists from  Dallas,  Texas,  will  plant  out 
quite  an  acreage  of  adobe  land  near 
Gridley  this  season  to  long  staple  cotton. 
They  will  bring  their  own  seed  and  lab- 
orers to  give  the  experiment  a  thorough 
tryout. 

The  barley  crop  of  Imperial  has  been 
greatly  damaged  this  season  by  the  aphis, 
a  species  of  plant  louse. 

A  dispatch  from  Exeter,  Tulare  county, 
states  that  400,000  pounds  of  Turkish  to- 
bacco is  being  prepared  for  shipment  to 
Durham,  S.  C,  to  be  worked  up  as  pipe 
and  cigarette  stock.  The  price  paid  for 
the  tobacco  is  given  at  55  to  65  cents 
per  pound  in  the  bale. 

The  fine  260-acre  alfalfa  and  stock 
ranch  belonging  to  H.  M.  Diepenbrock, 
which  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sacra- 
mento, was  sold  last  week  to  J.  N.  Hee- 
nan.  the  well-known  horseman  and  stock 
importer  of  Sacramento.  The  price  of 
the  property  is  reported  to  be  about 
$65,000. 

The  intake  gates  of  the  main  canals 
of  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation 
districts  are  to  be  raised  one  foot  by  add- 
ing twelve-inch  flash  boards  just  above 
the  La  Grange  dam.  This  added  height 
at  the  intakes  will  give  an  added  register 
to  the  gauges  at  the  point  of  distribu- 
tion. 

An  unusually  heavy  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
expected  to  be  harvested  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  this  season.  Barley  will  be 
a  fair  crop,  while  wheat  will  be  lighter 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  season  and  the 
further  fact  that  many  large  ranches  are 
being  subdivided. 

Judge  John  C.  Gray,  of  Oroville,  has 
received  a  consignment  of  Burbank's 
spineless  cactus  and  will  grow  it  on  his 
land  south  of  that  town. 

An  86-acre  alfalfa  ranch  near  Corona 
was  sold  last  week  to  B.  F.  Wood,  of 
Washington,  for  $40,000. 

The  Lindsay  Gazette  says  that  after 
an  investigation  it  believes  that  the  new 
acreage  set  out  to  alfalfa  near  that  town 
this  season  will  amount  to  fully  2000 
acres.  Dairying  will,  as  a  result,  largely 
increase  around  Lindsay  next  year. 

Land  Development. 

Last  week  5833  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  old  Chowchilla  ranch  in  Merced 
county  was  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Farm  Land 
Co.  to  the  Merced  Investment  Co.  The 
new  owners  will  subdivide  and  colonize. 

F.  G.  Wright  of  San  Francisco  and  F. 
X.  Pfaffinger  of  Los  Angeles  have  pur- 
chased 240  acres  of  citrus  land  near  Deer 
Creek,  Tulare  county.  The  new  owners 
expect  to  plant  SO  acres  to  oranges  at 
once. 

It  is  announced  that  T.  B.  and  R.  J. 
Gibson  have  sold  their  320-acre  tract  of 
land  southwest  of  Woodland  to  Dr.  A.  A. 
Stewart  of  Winona,  Minn.  The  new 
owner  expects  to  subdivide  and  sell  the 
land. 

The  Foster  ranch  of  320  acres  near 
Esparto  was  sold  last  week  to  D.  J.  Alt- 


man,  an  Oakland  dairyman.  This  ranch 
has  plenty  of  irrigation  water  and  160 
acres  planted  to  alfalfa. 

The  River  Garden  Farms  Co.  last  week 
added  to  its  holdings  over  6000  acres  of 
land  along  the  Sacramento  river  in  Yolo 
county.  This,  with  nearly  15,000  acres 
already  owned  by  the  company,  will  be 
colonized. 


Land  Developments. 

A  new  irrigation  district  to  cover  from 
20,000  to  50,000  acres  is  planned  for  the 
district  northwest  of  Germantown  and 
southwest  of  Orland.  The  water  is  to  be 
taken  from  Stony  creek,  under  filings 
made  by  H.  A.  Campbell  and  G.  R.  Free- 
man. 

An  irrigation  system  t)y  means  of  stor- 
age reservoirs  is  being  constructed  at 


Paisley,  Lake  county,  in  southern  Oregon. 
A  large  colony  of  Danish  farmers  is  to 
locate  on  the  land  when  the  irrigation 
project  is  completed. 

Hugh  Garnett  is  not  only  irrigating  his 
100-acre  alfalfa  field  from  water  pumped 
from  his  fine  wells  near  Willows,  but  has 
turned  the  water  onto  his  200-acre  wheat 
field  adjoining.  The  experiment  in  grain 
irrigation  is  being  watched  with  interest. 

John  Glen,  of  San  Francisco,  has  pur- 
chased from  J.  A.  Yoakum  960  acres  of 
land  lying  west  of  Gridley.  The  new 
owner  intends  putting  the  land  in  shape 
to  plant  rice  next  season. 

The  old  J.  G.  Fair  ranch  of  10,300  acres, 
lying  along  the  Sacramento  river  near 
Knights  Landing,  is  to  be  cut  up  into 
small  tracts  and  placed  upon  the  market 
very  shortly. 


POMONA  3i££  PUMPS 

MAKE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

We  gladly  refer  to  any  man  who  has  ever  bought  a  Pomona 
Pump. 

Pomona  Deep  Well  Pumps  do  their  work  with  less  trouble, 
fewer  repairs  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  others. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  real  pump  satisfaction  is — install  a 
"Pomona." 

48  Page  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  52P 
Will  be  sent  FREE  on  request.   Write  today. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 
Pomona,  Cal. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  GATES  AND  VALVES  for  cement 
pipe  irrigation.  Special  Valve  booklet  "P,"  giving  prices  and 
valuable  information  on  irrigation  subjects  sent  free  to  inter- 
ested parties. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  yor. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANTJT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  WITH 
RAISIN  SEEDS. 


I  Frank  Raback,  chemical  biologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
finished  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
utilization  of  waste  raisin  seeds  which 
are  available  in  large  quantities  in  this 
State.  He  does  not  undertake  to  demon 
strate  whether  any  of  the  by-products 
are  economically  possible  or  profitable, 
but  simply  shows  what  there  is  in  these 
seeds  if  anyone  wishes  to  go  after  it; 
and  this  is  of  course  a  good  thing  to 
know.  We  give  Mr.  Rabak's  conclusions. 
— Editor.] 

In  the  pages  of  Bulletin  276,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  it  has  been  shown  that 
four  important  commodities,  namely, 
syrup,  fixed  oil,  tannin  extract,  and  meal, 
are  capable  of  being  made  from  the  large 
quantities  of  grape  and  raisin  seeds 
which  result  from  the  seeding  of  raisins 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  grape 
juice  in  this  country. 

Commercially,  the  manufacture  of  the 
syrup  could  be  accomplished  with  com- 
parative ease  and  readiness.  Owing  to 
the  solubility  of  the  sugars  in  water,  the 
process  of  preparation  resolves  itself  in- 
to simple  extraction  and  concentration. 
Comparatively  small  quantities  of  water 
are  necessary  to  completely  dissolve  the 
sugary  matter  from  the  seeds.  The 
washing  could  possibly  be  most  readily 
accomplished  in  large  centrifuges,  while 
the  saturated  solution  requires  only  to  be 
evaporated  to  produce  the  syrup.  As 
the  most  convenient  form  of  concen- 
trating, vacuum  pans  would  be  the  most 
efficient  and  expedient. 

A  clear,  transparent  syrup,  with  the 
characteristic  delightful  taste  and  flavor 
of  the  raisin,  can  be  produced  from  the 
sticky  seeds.  Its  uses  are  many  and 
should  justify  its  production  from  this 
waste  material. 

The  fixed  oil  has  been  mentioned  as 
found  in  •  considerable  quantity  in  the 
seeds  of  raisins  and  also  in  the  seeds  of 
grapes  which  occur  as  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine  and  of  grape  juice. 
After  washing  off  the  sugary  matter  and 
drying  and  screening  the  seeds,  they 
need  only  to  be  ground  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fixed  oil.  Two  methods  of 
extraction  are  feasible — by  pressure  and 
by  solvents.  Hot  extraction  by  means  of 
hydraulic  presses  would  possibly  yield 
the  maximum  of  fixed  oil.  Cold  pressure, 
having  a  tendency  to  incompletely  ex- 
tract the  oil,  would  leave  more  fat  in 
the  press  cake.  Extraction  by  means  of 
solvents  such  as  benzine,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, or  low-boiling  gasoline,  or  pref- 
erably, carbon  tetrachlorid  or  trichlore- 
thane,  is  practiced  commercially  because 
of  the  more  complete  exhaustion  than  by 
pressure,  especially  of  materials  with  low 
oil  content.  The  use  of  carbon  tetra- 
chlorid and  trichlorethane  has  been  rec- 
ommended because  of  the  noninflammable, 
nonexplosive  properties  of  these  solvents, 
both  of  which  have  comparatively  low 
boiling  points  and  are  easily  recovered. 
They  are  also  capable  of  being  used  again 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  clear,  amber-colored  fixed  oil,  use- 
ful in  paint  and  soap  manufacture,  and 
possibly  in  other  industries,  is  capable 
of  being  produced  in  large  quantities 
from  waste  seeds. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  and 
the  extraction  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds, 
the  extraction  of  tannin  extract  has  been 
recommended.  The  production  of  tannin 
extract  is  practicable  only  in  the  case 
of  raisin  seeds,  since  wine  residues  are 
probably  largely  depleted  of  their  tan- 
nin content.  The  tannin,  being  soluble 
in  water,  can  be  extracted  in  a  practical 
way  by  boiling  the  meal  in  large  diges- 
tion vats,  the  solution  being  transferred 
to  vacuum  pans  for  concentration  to  a 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
rchards  Everywhere 


>uilds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
triments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 


compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


moist  extract.  If  a  dry  extract  is  pre- 
ferred, it  can  be  obtained  by  simply  al- 
lowing the  moist  extract  to  dry  in  the  air. 

The  large  quantity  of  tannin  extract 
which  can  be  produced  from  raisin-seed 
meal  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
tanning  of  leather  becomes  the  third  im- 
portant commercial  product  capable  of 
being  made  from  raisin  seeds. 

The  final  residue,  the  meal,  seemingly 
already  exhausted  of  all  its  constituents 
of  value,  still  possesses  useful  qualities. 
The  stock-feeding  value  of  the  meal  has 
been  discussed  and  a  comparison  made 
with  several  standard  stock  foods.  While 
possibly  it  is  not  equal  to  some  of  the 
standard  press  cakes  and  meals  on  the 
market,  yet  on  account  of  its  high  protein 
content  its  usefulness  as  part,  at  least, 
of  a  stock-feeding  ration  can  hardly  be 
denied. 


We  have  over 

290,000 

Satisfied 
Customers 


AN  ADVOCATE  OF  BLACK  CUR- 
RANTS. 


A  week  or  so  ago  an  inquirer  was  told 
that  black  currants  were  not  a  commer- 
cial success  in  California,  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  market  for  them 
was  very  limited.  Now  comes  an  advo- 
cate for  them  in  the-following  letter. 

To  the  Editor:  You  apparently,  like 
many  Americans,  do  not  like  black  cur- 
rants. No  one  thinks  the  black  currant 
is  an  excellent  fruit  for  making  into  jam, 
jelly  and  also  for  puddings.  In  England 
the  jam  is  largely  used  as  a  sauce  for 
jugged  hare,  tarts,  and  also  as  a  beverage 
is  case  of  sickness  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  the  jam.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  20  years  or  so  that  the  Americans 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  canned  apricot 
and  apricot  marmalade.  It  may  possibly 
be  an  acquired  taste  like  that  for  toma- 
toes as  I  well  remember  my  first  experi- 


To  Have  and 
To  Hold 


It  isn't  so  much  of  an  effort 
to  get  customers  as  it  is  to 
hold  them. 

The  efficiency  of  "Pacific 
Service"  gets  us  customers. 
Our  unfailing  courtesy,  nev- 
er-ending efforts  to  please 
and  maintaining  a  high 
efficiency  service  holds  them. 
Are  you  one  of  our  satisfied 
customers? 


"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service' 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ence  eating  the  tomato  in  Buenos  Ayres 
some  50  years  ago.  I  thought  they  might 
be  good  enough  for  hogs  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  eat  them.  Now  I  can  eat 
them  three  times  a  day  and  365  days  in 
the  year. — Samuel  Haigh,  San  Jose. 


This  is  a  good  argument  toward  the 
further  planting  of  black  currants  for 
home  use.  Ultimately  the  market  may  be 
nursed  up  so  that  this  fruit  may  be  very 
profitable,  but  as  yet  the  merits,  if  not 
appreciated,  don't  pay  any  bills. 
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At 
Wholesale 

Prices 


TEA 

By 

Parcel  Post 


We  prepay  postage.  Save  25c  to  75c  per  lb. 

English  Breaklast  or  Black  Teas. 

"DALMOY  BLEND"  "LONDON  BLEND" 

The  choices'  tea  the  world  produces.  Compare  this  with  what  you've  been  buying. 

75c  per  pound  50c  per  pound 

"SA-SA-MA" 
A  pure,  high  grade,  uncolored  Japan  tea. 
60c  per  pound 

Our  absolutely  air  tight  tins  We  receive  our  shipments 

retain  the  fragrance.      WE  HAVE  NO  RETAIL  STORES.      direct  from  our  branches. 


THE   ASIATIC    PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pleases  the  taste 
strengthens  and 
nourishes  the 
body 


Every  bit  of  the  food  value  of  the 
cocoa  bean  is  retained  in  this  stimulat- 
ing drink.   It  is  absolutely  pure  and  has  been 
the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  of  a 
century.  Discriminating  and  thrifty  housewives  always 


order 


We'll 
be  pleased 
to  send  you 
a  trial  can  free 
upon  request 


Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


because  of  its  pleasing  taste  and  healthful 
qualities.    There's  a  flavor  to  this  food  drink 
that  wins  instant  appreciation.  If  your  grocer  offers 
you  an  imitation  ground  chocolate  give  it  back 
and  insist  on  getting  Ghiraxdelli's.    It  is  the 
only  real,  genuine  ground  chocolate— the 
only  ground  chocolate  that  has  years  of 
honest  manufacture  behind  it.   Order  a 
can  today. 


D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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How  Toggles  Made  It  Rain. 

"Shall  I  play  on  the  piano?"  asked 
mother.  "No,"  answered  Mabel.  "Or 
tell  stories?"  "No."  "Would  you  like  me 
to  play  on  my  drum — just  softly?"  asked 
Toggles.  "No." 

It  sounded  a  bit  fretful;  but,  when 
it  is  a  hot  summer  day  and  when  a  little 
girl  is  only  six  years  old  and  just  getting 
over  the  measles,  and  has  to  stay  in  a 
dark  room  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes, 
there  is  some  excuse  for  fretfulness. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  mother,  "brother 
will  stay  here  with  you  while  I  get  your 
lunch.  After  that  maybe  a  nap  will 
come." 

Toggles  began  right  away  to  tell  Mabel 
all  the  interesting  things  he  could  think 
of,  but  by  the  time  mother  returned  he 
was  almost  at  the  very  last  one. 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  as  she  was 
being  propped  up  in  bed,  "I  know!  I'd 
like  to  have  it  rain." 

"Weill  little  daughter,"  said  mother, 
kissing  her,  "I'm  afraid  that  is  something 
brother  and  I  can't  arrange." 

She  motioned  that  Toggles  need  not 
stay  any  longer,  and  he  went  out  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  Not  a  cloud  in 
sight!  It  really  did  seem  too  bad,  when 
rain  was  the  only  thing  Mabel  asked  for. 

Mother  tiptoed  out  after  a  while  and 
nodded  that  Mabel  was  asleep. 

"I  think  it's  too  bad  it  won't  rain  for 
Mabel  when  she  wants  it  to,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  suppose" — 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  street 
sprinkler  came  around  the  corner,  and 
Toggles  leaped  up  so  suddenly  that  moth- 
er had  to  put  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

"Mother,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  know!" 

Then  he  told  his  plan. 

"May  I?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should- 
n't," said  mother  thoughtfully,  "but  I 
wouldn't  just.  yet.    I'll  tell  you  when." 

In  about  half  an  hour  she  came  out  to 
nod  to  him,  and  off  he  raced.  A  moment 
later,  inside  the  darkened  room,  Mabel 
lifted  her  head. 

"Mother,"  she  cried,  "it's  raining!" 

"It  founds  exactly  like  it,"  she  said. 

"And  isn't  it  a  lot  cooler,  mother?" 

"It  does  seem  so." 

Nearly  all  the  afternoon  the  sound  of 
the  falling  rain  continued.  The  next 
afternoon  there  was  another  "shower," 
and  the  next  day  another;  and  the  fourth 
day  Mabel  was  so  much  better  that  they 
let  her  come  out,  with  the  bandage  tight 
over  her  eyes,  and  hold  her  hands  in  the 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 

1 

is*} . 

'    —  ! 

■  1 

Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


falling  water  as  it  dripped  from  the  edge 
of  the  porch,  which  was  great  fun. 

Next  evening  Uncle  Ruyter  came  in  to 
see  the  little  sick  girl,  who  was  well 
enough  now  to  leave  off  her  bandage.  She 
was  telling  him  all  about  the  measles. 

"And  the  very  best,"  she  exclaimed, 
"were  the  rains!" 

"The  rains!"  he  said. 

"It  was  such  fun  to  hear  them  patter, 
patter  on  the  porch  roof." 

"Why"— 

But  he  stopped,  for  he  saw  that  mother 
was  making  signals  to  him. 

Toggles  skipped  out  of  the  room,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  back  Uncle 
Ruyter  exclaimed: 

"Hark!  Why,  I  declare,  it's  raining 
now!" 

They  all  listened,  and  there  was  the 
patter,  patter  on  the  porch  roof. 

"It's  done  that  'most  every  day,"  de- 
clared Mabel. 

Uncle  Ruyter  looked  straight  at  mother, 
who  was  smiling  oddly. 

"See  here,"  he  demanded,  "is  this 
magic?  It  hasn't  rained  for  a  week  at 
our  house." 

"Toggles  is  our  magician,"  said  mother. 

"Shall  I  tell,  mother?"  asked  Toggles, 
eagerly. 

"I  think  so,"  she  answered. 

"Well,"  explained  Toggles,  "it  isn't 
magic;  but  Mabel  wanted  to  hear  the 
rain,  and  I  turned  the  hose  so  the  water 
would  fall  on  top  of  the  porch.  Even 
mother  couldn't  tell  the  difference,"  he 
added,  "that's  what  you  hear  now.  It 
isn't  a  real  rain." 

But  it  answered  just  as  well  as  if  it 
were. — Frederick  Hall,  in  the  Continent. 


The  "Ten  Demandments. " 

For  gross  worldly  wisdom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  the  "Ten  Demand- 
ments" hanging  in  one  of  the  many  sal- 
mon canneries  at  Stevenson,  is  western 
Canada: 

1.  Don't  lie.  It  wastes  my  time  and 
yours.  I  am  sure  to  catch  you  in  the  end, 
and  that  is  the  wrong  end. 

2.  Watch  your  work,  not  the  clock.  A 
long  day's  work  makes  a  long  day  short, 
and  a  short  day's  work  makes  my  face 
long. 

3.  Give  more  than  I  expect  and  I  will 
give  you  more  than  you  expect.  I  can 
afford  to  increase  your  pay  if  you  can 
increase  my  profits. 

4.  You  owe  so  much  to  yourself  you 
cannot  afford  to  owe  anybody  else.  Keep 
out  of  debt  or  keep  out  of  my  shops. 

5.  Dishonesty  is  never  an  accident. 
Good  men,  like  good  women,  never  see 
temptation  when  they  meet  it. 

6.  Mind  your  own  business,  and  in  time 
you'll  have  a  business  of  your  own  to 
mind. 

7.  Don't  do  anything  here  which  hurts 
your  self  respect.  An  employe  who  is 
willing  to  steal  for  me  is  willing  to  steal 
from  me. 

8.  It  is  none  of  my  business  what  you 
do  at  night.  But  if  dissipation  affects 
what  you  do  the  next  day  and  you  do  half 
as  much  as  I  demand,  you'll  last  half  as 
long  as  you  hoped. 

9.  Don't  tell  me  what  I'd  like  to  hear, 
but  what  I  ought  to  hear.  I  don't  want 
a  valet  for  my  vanity,  but  one  for  my 
dollars. 

10.  Don't  kick  if  I  kick.  If  you're 
worth  while  correcting  you're  worth  while 
keeping. 


Latest  Form  of  It. 

We  have  all  been  warned  to  count  10  be- 
fore we  speak  when  we  are  tempted  to  be 
ruffled,  or  to  refrain  from  expressing  all 
we  feel  in  public,  but  a  new  story  about 
a  troubled  passenger  on  a  belated  train 
told  in  Harpers  Weekly  puts  these  things 
in    a    different    form.     The  impatient 


traveler  with  an  eye  on  his  watch  at 
last  realized  that  the  train  could  not 
reach  his  destination  in  time  for  his 
engagement.  He  began  to  state  his 
opinion  of  the  road  and  the  management. 
The  porter  said:  "There's  a  car  out  be- 
hind that  we  call  the  observation  car. 
Nobody  is  in  it  at  this  time  of  night,  sir, 
and  if  you  would  please  go  out  there  and 


make  the  observations  which  you  feel 
rising  in  your  midst  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter  for  everybody." 


Half  the  troubles  in  this  world  are  pre- 
ventable and  nearly  all  of  the  other  half 
never  happen.  Instead  of  wasting  time 
in  fret  and  worry  anticipating  trouble, 
prevent  it  by  putting  method  and  system 
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to  New  York 

BytheRml  and 

Ocean  Route 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GO 

The  Rail  Trip  to  New  Orleans — 

SUNSET  EXPRESS — From  San 
Francisco  Third  St.  Station,  4 
P.  M.  daily,  via  Coast  Line, 
through  southern  California, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  Louisiana 
to  New  Orleans.  Electric 
lighted.  Observation — Library 
—  Clubroom  Car.  Pullman 
sleepers,  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 
Dining  Car.  All  classes  of 
tickets  honored. 

The  Ocean  Trip  to  New  York- 
Five  delightful  days,  New  Or- 
leans to  New  York,  on  Gulf  and 
Ocean,  by  Southern  Pacific's 
commodious  10,600-ton  steam- 
ers. Excellent  Service  through- 
out. Promenade  decks.  State- 
rooms single  or  en  suite,  with 
parlor  and  bath. 

Rates  same  as  All-Rail,  but  Include 
Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamer. 


1st  Class 
One  Way 

$77.75 


2nd  Class 
One  Way 

$65.75 


1st  Class 
Round  Trip 

$145.50 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Bdg.,  Palace  Hotel,  Perry  Bdg., 
Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets, 
Phone  Kearny  180. 
32  Powell  Street,  Phone  Sutter  980. 

OAKLAND: 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station, 
Phone  Oakland  1458. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
►telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  £ 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  ^kjjl' 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  w3i^ 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  4^0l  ™ 
ment.  4CNr  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  lor  the 

Line  Construction  con-  ^  Booklet 
tains  all  the  >nf°r-.,^DX» 
mation  you  need  W 
to  install  your  ^  \k 
own  tele- 

'  Build 
Your 


phone 


Own  Line 


■Send  for  this  bulletin  ioday. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco. 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid    up        -        -  96,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  «5,OO0.0O0.00 


Total   911,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


into  your  work.  Don't  work  "just  to  get 
through,"  work  for  the  fun  of  working 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  work 
and  doing  it  just  a  little  better  than  any- 
body else. 


Health  Notes. 


Celery  is  a  good  nerve  tonic,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  helps  to  ward  off  rheumatism. 

Salt  used  once  a  day  is  an  excellent 
dentifrice,  tending  to  keep  off  tartar.  It 
is  said  to  retard  receding  gums. 

It  is  said  that  eating  salted  pop  corn 
as  soon  as  one  begins  to  feel  sick  will 
immediately  relieve  sea  or  car  sickness. 
It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  well  worth  try- 
ing. 

Everyone  should  practice  deep  breath- 
ing daily  in  the  open  air.  It  increases 
the  circulation,  purifies  the  blood,  aids 
digestion,  promotes  sleep,  and  quiets  the 
nervous  system. 

To  relieve  the  distressing  itching  of 
measles,  bathe  with  water  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  has  been  added.  Relief  is 
instantaneous. 

A  noted  physician  declares  that  iron, 
as  a  tonic,  should  never  be  taken  in  any 
other  form  than  its  natural  state  as  found 
in  the  peach. 

A  cold  often  comes  after  eating  a  heavy 
meal  and  also  from  sitting  in  a  close,  ill- 
ventilated  room.  Live  on  plain,  well- 
cooked,  well  chewed  food,  breathe  pure 
air,  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  one  need  never  have  a  cold. 

Fats  are  nerve  food  as  well  as  flesh 
builders.  Thin,  nervous  people  should 
eat  plenty  of  good  butter  and  rich  milk  or 
cream. 

Castor  oil  is  excellent  for  a  cold,  and 
a  simple  way  to  give  it  to  children  is  to 
make  a  pan  of  molasses  candy  and  add 
plenty  of  castor  oil  to  it,  just  before  re- 
moving from  the  fire.  The  taste  of  oil 
cannot  be  detected. 


Mouth  Breathing  in  Children. 


Mouth  breathing  is  an  indication  that 
something  is  wrong.  It  may  be  that  the 
nose  is  stopped  up  because  of  secretion, 
because  of  enlarged  tonsils,  or  because  of 
adenoids.  The  tonsils  may  become  so  en- 
larged that  they  produce  a  pressure  upon 
the  inner  ear  and  cause  deafness.  Ade- 
noids may,  and  do,  become  so  large  that 
the  space  back  of  the  nasal  passages  is 
completely  closed. 

A  mouth  breather  does  not  sleep  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  child.  He  usually  snores. 
His  voice  becomes  unsound  in  tone,  and 
clear  pronunciation  is  difficult.  In  time 
his  face  takes  on  a  dull,  apathetic  look, 
and  he  gets  a  name  of  being  stupid  in  his 
studies.  Unless  the  adenoids  are  removed 
he  is  handicapped  both  physically  and 
mentally. — Oregon  Agricultural  College. 


Smiles. 

"The  codfish,"  said  the  professor,  "lays 
considerably  more  than  a  million  eggs." 
"It  is  mighty  lucky  for  the  codfish  that 
she  doesn't  have  to  cackle  over  every  egg," 
said  the  student  who  came  from  the  farm. 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Molly,  the  new  cook,  had  a  habit  of 
keeping  her  mouth  ajar  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  The  habit  annoyed  her  mis- 
tress exceedingly,  and  one  morning  she 
lost  all  patience.  "Molly,  your  mouth  is 
open,"  said  the  mistress.  "Indeed,  ma'am, 
so  it  is,"  said  Molly,  grinning.  "I  opened 
it." — Youth's  Companion. 

The  curious  effect  that  may  be  produced 
by  a  very  small  transposition  of  words 
and  ideas  is  illustrated  by  this  slightly 
"mixed"  instruction  recently  given  by  an 
officer  at  drill  to  a  company  of  men: 
"When  I  give  you  the  command,  'Halt!' 
you  will  bring  the  foot  which  is  on  the 


ground  to  the  side  of  the  one  which  is  in 
the  air,  and  remain  motionless!" — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 

Teacher:  "What  does  the  word  'celi- 
bacy' mean?"  Class:  "The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  single."  Teacher:  "Correct. 
Now,  if  you  wanted  to  express  the  op- 
posite of  celibacy,  or  singleness,  what 


word  would  you  use?"  Bright  Pupil: 
"Pleurisy." — Exchange. 

A  month-old  Jersey  calf  was  nibbling  at 
the  grass  in  the  yard,  and  the  summer 
girl  eyed  it  doubtfully. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  turning  impulsively 
to  her  hostess,  "does  it  really  pay  to  keep 
as  small  a  cow  as  that?" 


I  Lavebeen  afinnjer 
lor  twen&rtive  years 

and  during  that  time    have  gained 
experience  which,  combined  with  my  inven- 
tive faculties,  have  enabled  me  to  produce  farm- 
ing machinery  which  saves  time,  labor  and  money. 
The  products  I  manufacture  are  the  result  of  long 
experiments  and  careful  observation. 

What  You  Can  Do  with 
The  Schmeiser  Port- 
able Automatic  Derrick 

In  moving  hay  from  stack  this  derrick  will  do  the  work  of  12  men.  Loose  c. 
baled  hay  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  moved,  dirt  can  be  hoisted  from 
excavations.    Can  also  be  used  for  raising  building  materials  and  lifting 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind.    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick  is 
portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon. 
This  derrick  is  capable  of  doing  a  wide  range  of  work,  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  operated  and  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 


WRITE  US  TODAY 


and  we  will  send  you  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive literature  explaining  just  what  this  derrick 
can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time  and  money.  Our  derrick  is 
being  used  all  over  the  Coast  because  shrewd  farmers  appreciate  its 
.many  advantages. 


THE 
SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California 

P.O.  Box  123 


Eastern 
Excursions 

On  various  dates  during  May  and  later, 
from  Los  Angeles  and  all  other  points 
on  The  Salt  Lake  Route. 

ROUND  TRIP  FARES 

Return  Limit  Three  Months,  but  not  later  than  October  31st 


BOSTON   $110.50 

CHICAGO    72.50 

DENVER    55.00 

MONTREAL   '.  108.50 

NEW  YORK   108.50 

MISSOURI  RIVER  POINTS .  . . 


PORTLAND,  ME  $113.50 

SALT  LAKE   40.00 

ST.  LOUIS   70.00 

ST.  PAUL   75.70 

TORONTO    95.70 

  60.00 


and  several  other  destinations  at  greatly  reduced  fares. 
From  Beach  points  fares  are  70  cents  more. 

GO  ONE  WAY  AND  RETURN  ANOTHER 

if  desired,  without  extra  fare. 


Full  particulars  at  Ticket  Offices 

Salt  Lake  Route 

Los  Angeles  Office,  601  So.  Spring  Street 
San  Francisco.  680  Market  Street 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  7,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

While  Eastern  crop  reports  are  favor- 
able, the  spot  grain  remains  very  firm 
here,  and  some  holders  are  asking  a  slight 
advance.  There  if  not  much  trading 
locally,  however,  all  large  buying  being 
done  in  the  north. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.60  @1.62y. 

Fortv-fold    1.65  @1.67% 

Northern  Club    1.60  @1.62% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.62%@1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  principal  activity  just  now  is  in 
a  speculative  way,  though  there  is  some 
demand  for  spot  feed  and  prices  are  firmly 
maintained,  with  poor  crop  prospects. 
There  is  no  quotable  advance,  but  some 
holders  refuse  to  sell  at  the  present  fig- 
ures. 

Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.47% 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.42% 

OATS. 

Business  is  rather  quiet  and  red  oats 
are  practically  nominal,  very  little  being 
offered  here.  White  oats  are  in  light  sup- 
ply, and  show  a  slight  advance. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Orav    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

y.  CORN. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  Eastern 
or  California  yellow,  which  are  quiet  but 
fairly  firm.  Egyptian  corn  is  rather 
scarce  and  held  at  a  slight  advance. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  White    1.60  @1.65 

Kaffir    1.50  (3)1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

The  firmer  quotations  still  hold  nom- 
inally, though  there  is  little  demand  and 
hardly  enough  business  is  being  done  to 
establish  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Nothing  of  much  interest  has  developed 
in  connection  with  the  bean  market  for 
some  time.  Business  in  most  descriptions 
remains  very  quiet,  with  some  divergence 
of  views  between  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  urgent  demand  any- 
where. While  supplies  of  most  lines  are 
fairly  large,  prices  have  so  far  shown  con- 
siderable steadiness,  with  very  little  de- 
cline in  anything.  Large  and  small 
whites  are  still  finding  a  little  demand, 
and  with  diminishing  supplies  prices  con- 
tinue to  move  upward.  Horse  beans  also 
have  been  marked  up  a  little  this  week. 
Limas  are  quiet  and  rather  easy,  but 
stocks  are  not  excessive  for  this  time  of 
year. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.25  ®3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  (5)3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  (5>5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    5.15  @5.35 

Large  Whites    4.65  @4.80 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Dpa    Nominal 

Pink    3.50  @3.60 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  business  has  settled  down  to 
a,  very  quiet  condition,  with  litle  demand 
for  anything,  and  prices  are  almost  en- 
tirely nominal  on  most  lines. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@2S.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3V,c 

Canary    6    @  6VjC 

Hemp   •  3c 

Millet   2%@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  firmly  maintained  at  the 
same  level  as  for  some  time  past,  the 
movement  showing  little  fluctuation. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  a  little  larger  than  last 


week,  though  the  market  situation  has 
not  changed  materially  in  any  way.  Busi- 
ness is  very  quiet,  being  limited  to  some 
extent  by  the  expectation  of  larger  sup- 
plies, but  prices  are- still  held  very  firmly. 
Some  old  hay  is  still  held  in  the  country, 
being  held  at  higher  prices  than  can  be 
realized  in  this  market.  Dealers  look  for 
a  drop  as  soon  as  the  new  hay  begins 
to  appear,  though  production  is  short  in 
many  districts.  Fancy  wheat  hay  in  light 
bales  is  hard  to  find,  and  sells  in  small 
lots  up  to  $26.50,  while  ordinary  wheat 
hay  is  very  scarce.  Little  alfalfa  is  com- 
ing in  just  now,  as  local  prices  are  below 
those  in  the  country,  though  the  new 
crop  is  expected  very  shortly. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00<5>22.00 

do    No.  2    16.50(5)19.00 

Lower  grades    15.50(5)16.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@18.50 

Alfalfa    12.50(5)14.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00(5*11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

All  descriptions  of  feed  are  firm,  fol- 
lowing the  tendency  of  the  grain  mar- 
ket, and  alfalfa  meal  is  a  little  higher. 
The  demand  continues  active. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00@24.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.50@28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50@36.50 

Cocoanut  Hake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  still  weak,  with  ample  sup- 
nlies  from  many  sources,  and  river  stock 
is  slightly  lower.  New  reds  so  far  find 
no  great  demand,  the  few  that  have  ar- 
rived selling  around  8%c  per  lb.  There 
is  considerable  old  garlic  lying  around, 
which  is  offered  at  about  2c,  while  fancy 
new  stock  sells  up  to  6c.  Asparagus  con- 
tinues to  come  in  freely,  and  the  quality 
has  been  rather  poor  for  the  last  few 
day;,  but  prices  are  better  than  a  week 
ago.  60c  being  about  the  bottom  price. 
Peas  have  been  rather  chean.  but  show 
a  little  advance  just  now  owing  to  a 
1-mmri  for  sbiiiment.  Small  lots  of  sum- 
mer squash  are  coming  in,  and  bring 
rather  stiff  prices,  while  string  beans  are 
offered  freely  at  lower  prices.  Celery  and 
cucumbers  are  a  little  higher,  and  rhu- 
barb is  steady  at  the  old  figures. 
Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl .. .  75c@$1.00 

Oregon,  per  ctl  $  1.00@  1.15 

Australian    4.00@  4.50 

Bermuda,  crate   

Garlic,  per  lb  

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c@  1.25 


1.00(5)  1.15 
2@  6c 


Cabbage,  per  ctl . 
Carrots,  per  sack. 
Cauliflower,  per  doz. 


40(5) 


50c 
75c 
50c 


Celery,  crate   2.25@  2.50 


Rhubarb,  box 


60@  1.25 


Artichokes,  crate    1.25®  1.75 


Green  Peppers, 
Lettuce,  crate  . 
Green  Peas.  lb. 


lb. 


  15@  25c 

  50c(5>  1.00 

  3@  5c 

Asparagus,  box    60c@  1.50 

String  Beans,  lb  


  10@  12  "2 

Summer  Squash,  box   1.00@  1.50 

POTATOES. 

Everything  in  this  line  remains  quiet 
and  rather  easy  than  otherwise,  offerings 
from  the  south  coast  district  being  lower, 
though  the  best  river  and  Oregon  stock 
is  held  at  a  little  advance.  Sweet  pota- 
toes are  scarce  and  firm.  New  potatoes 
are  lower,  with  gradually  increasing  sup- 
plies, though  the  new  river  crop  will  be 
shout  a  month  late,  and  the  early  offer- 
ings from  that  section  are  expected  to 
be  of  poor  quality. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  75c 

Salinas,  ctl   75@  90c 

Oregon,  ctl   50®  75c 

Sweet  Potatoes    3.00®  3.25 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1%@  2V-C 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Prices  are  still  well  maintained  for 
everything  in  the  chicken  line,  with  a 
good  demand  and  only  moderate  supplies, 
though  there  are  usually  plenty  of  East- 
ern hens  coming  in,  and  these  show  less 
firmness. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   29    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   3211>@33  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   27    @29  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 


Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.25@  Z.h'<> 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

do    live    22    @23  c 

BUTTER. 

Prime  firsts  were  quoted  for  a  few  days, 
but  have  again  been  dropped.  Prices 
fluctuate  only  within  narrow  limits,  sup- 
plies being  fairly  large,  though  an  outside 
demand  has  caused  a  feeling  of  firmness 
at  the  moment. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...26     26     26     26%  26^>  27 

Firsts   —     25%  25y2  25%  —  — 

Prime 

Firsts  ..25     25     25     25     26  26 
EGGS. 

Selected  pullets  are  a  little  lower  than 
last  week,  but  extras  and  firsts  show  no 
change  whatever,  being  steady  as  quoted. 
Arrivals  continue  large,  and  the  move- 
ment into  storage  keeps  up  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...19     19     19     19     19  19 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18 

Selected 

Pullets. ..17     16%  16%  16%  16%  16% 
CHEESE. 

Flats  and  Y.  A.'s  have  both  developed 
a  little  more  firmness,  with  only  moderate 
offerings,  and  Y.  A.'s  are  slightly  higher. 
Monterey  cheese  is  plentiful  and  easy  at 
the  old  prices. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  14%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese.... 14    @15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Apnles  are  still  moving  off  fairly  well, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  supplies 
of  other  fruit.  First-class  Newtown  Pip- 
nins  are  getting  rather  scarce  and  bring 
better  j. rices.  Strawberries  have  been  ar- 
riving in  large  quantities  the  last  few 
days,  mostly  from  nearby  districts  south 
of  the  city,  and  prices  for  all  grades  are 
on  a  comparatively  low  level,  bringing 
out  a  Hvelv  demand.  Further  declines 
•re  oxrected.  as  there  is  more  coming 
in  than  the  market  has  absorbed.  Cher- 
ries also  are  more  plentiful,  and  prices 
are  considerably  lower,  but  the  demand 
so  far  has  been  light. 

Strawberries:    Crate   85c@$1.00 

Longworth,  chest    5.00®  7.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   4.50®  6.00 

Apnles:  Red.  box    75c®  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier.  .    1.25®  1.50 

Cherries: 

Purple  Guigne.  drawer....    1.00®  1.50 

White    50c@  1.00 

Purple  Guigne.  per  lb.....        8@  12% 


ments  from  the  Coast  for  either  imme- 
diate or  delayed  shipment  from  buyers  in 
this  quarter.  However,  the  Coast  mar- 
ket appears  to  be  firm,  and  spot  quota- 
tions are  reflecting  the  influence  of  Coast 
advices,  though  there  was  no  quotable 
change  yesterday. 

"Apricots  for  forward  shipment  from 
the  Coast  is  reported,  and  the  tone  of  the 
f.  o.  b.  as  well  as  the  spot  market  is 
firmer,  though  there  has  been  no  quotable 
advance  in  asking  prices. 

"Peaeher  are  steady  under  limited  offer- 
ings of  spot  goods  from  the  Coast,  and  a 
quiet  but  steady  demand  for  the  fruit 
from  the  Eastern  distributers.  The  larg- 
est season  of  consumption  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  still  ahead,  and  based  on 
the  statistical  situation  here  and  in  Cali- 
fornia sellers  are  looking  for  a  material 
advance  in  prices  within  the  next  few 
weeks." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calirayrna    Nominal 

Prunes:   4-size  basis   2%@  4c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3%@  4%c 

Pears    4    @  7  r 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    ®  3%c 


Dried  Fruits. 

So  far  no  change  has  been  made  in 
country  quotations,  though  the  distribu- 
tive market  is  picking  up  and  there  is  a 
firmer  feeling  owing  both  to  a  better  spot 
demand  and  prospects  of  a  short  yield. 
The  greatest  improvement  is  in  prunes, 
which  still  find  some  demand  for  export, 
and  the  stock  remaining  in  the  country 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  Santa 
Clara  crop  outlook  is  said  to  be  poor,  esti- 
mates beine  far  below  last  year's  produc- 
tion. The  new  apricot  crop  is  known  to 
be  short  in  most  places,  and  with  the  old 
crop  well  cleaned  up  values  are  very  firm 
on  what  remains.  Some  packers  are 
quoting  future  peaches  on  the  same  basis 
as  last  year,  spot  goods  being  quiet  but 
fairly  firm.  Apples  receive  little  atten- 
tion, but  are  pretty  steadily  held.  Rais- 
ins are  moving  a  little  better  than  for- 
merlv,  though  there  is  no  very  heavv  de- 
mand. Eastern  inquiry  in  all  lines  is  in- 
creasing, with  apparently  small  stocks, 
though  there  is  some  divergence  of  views 
on  prices.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "There  is  a  fair  and 
growing  demand  for  California  fruits  on 
sma'l  orders  for  stock  required  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  consumption,  and 
this  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  sup- 
plies held  hv  retailers,  at  one  time  large, 
ore  cleaning  up.  More  orders  are  being 
sent  out  to  the  Coast  for  prompt  ship- 
ments, hut  buyers  and  sellers  are  apart 
in  their  views.  The  former  are  not  will- 
ing, except  in  emergency  cases,  to  pay  the 
prices  demanded  by  Coast  holders,  and 
these  purveyors  of  California  stock  de- 
cline to  make  concessions. 

"In  pnmfis  0n  the  spot  a  fair  jobbing 
businesr  is  being  done,  the  demand  being 
chiefly  for  the  large  and  small  sizes,  while 
the  intermediate  grades,  70s  to  90s,  are 
neglected. 

"California  raisins  on  the  spot  are  get- 
ting a  little  more  attention  in  a  small 
way,  but  there  is  little  for  forward  shi;i- 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  shipments  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  keeping  up  to  about  60  cars 
per  day,  and  lemons  about  10  cars.  The 
navel  crop  is  nearly  all  shipped,  and  this 
week  will  probably  be  the  last  of  this 
variety.  Prices  range  from  $2.65  to  $4.25 
at  Eastern  auctions.  Sweets  and  other 
varieties  are  in  good  demand,  with  prices 
around  $3  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Valencias  will 
soon  be  ready  for  shipment,  but  the  crop 
will  be  short.  Many  growers  are  pushing 
their  Valencia  trees  with  fertilizer  and 
water,  with  the  hope  that  the  fruit  that 
was  frozen  when  green  will  take  up  plenty 
of  juice  and  make  marketable  sizes. 

Lemons  are  scarce,  but  prices  are  good, 
being  from  $5  to  $6.25  per  box.  delivered. 

Growers  are  optimistic  concerning  the 
outlook  for  next  season's  crop,  as  trees 
are  blooming  heavily.  But  whether  the 
young  fruit  will  stick  on  and  mature  good 
sizes  is  a  problem  that  can  be  settled  only 
as  time  passes. 

Oranges  at  San  Francisco  are  firm  at 
a  slight  advance,  with  prices  slightly 
higher.  The  principal  new  feature  is  the 
offering  of  late  valencias.  Lemons  are 
scarce  and  very  firm,  with  some  fancy 
stock  selling  up  to  $7. 
Oranses.  ner  box — 

Valencia   $  4.00@  4.50 

Navels,  good  to  fancy   3.50®  4.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50®  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.50®  7.00 

Choice   5.00®  6.00 

Lemonettes    4.00@  4.50 

Limes    5.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  remain  nominal,  with  little  stock 
on  hand,  either  of  almonds  or  walnuts. 
Some  varieties  of  almonds  are  likely  to 
be  short,  though  the  real  extent  of  the 
loss  is  hard  to  ascertain  at  present. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L   16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes   12%c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%C 

No.  2    10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Local  business  is  rather  quiet,  though 
anything  of  fancy  grade  finds  a  fair  de- 
mand. Such  stock,  however,  is  scarce, 
with  little  coming  in,  and  the  lower 
grades  move  slowly. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  C 

Amber  H    @12  C 

Dark    9    @1°  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Local  supplies  are  light  and  firmly  held, 
though  there  is  not  much  movement  at 
the  moment. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   29    @30  c 
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HOPS. 

There  is  only  a  little  of  the  old  crop 
left,  and  buyers  are  not  taking  much  in- 
terest jast  now,  while  little  has  yet  been 
done  on  the  new  crop. 

1912  crop   121/s  @18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  for  good  finished  stock  remain 
firm  as  lart  quoted.  A  good  many  grass- 
fed  cattle  are  being  shipped  in,  however, 
and  such  stock  sells  somewhat  below  the 
regular  prices,  shorn  sheep  also  being 
about  %  to  %c  under  the  former  quota- 
tions. 

Steers:   No.  1    7%@  7%C 

No.  2    7    @  714c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6M>@  G%c 


SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESSES 


The  Old  Reliable  Steel  Pitman 
Hay  Presses. 

Write  for  reduced  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


No.  2    5%@  6%C 

(Grass  cattle,  i/>c  less.) 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7    @  7%C 

Medium    6%@  7  c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8    @  814c 

150  to  250  lbs   8i4@  8y.c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  8%c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....  5%®  6  c 

Ewes,  unshorn    4M>@  5  c 

(Shorn  sheep,  \'>@%c  less.) 

Lambs:  Suckling    6    @  614c 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers    12  @12y,c 

Heifers    11  @ll%c 

Veal,  large    1(1    C<7'11  c 

Small    12y>@13y>c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  @liy2c 

Ewes    10  @10%c 

Suckling  Lambs    13  @13%c 

Dressed  Hogs    121/2@13  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  are  still  largely  nominal,  as  the 
Eastern  market  is  quiet,  and  local  oper- 
ators show  some  hesitation  in  buying  the 
spring  clips,  only  a  few  sales  having  been 
so  far  made. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..  9  @12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

Values  have  shown  no  quotable  change 
for  some  time,  though  the  movement  is 
picking  up  a  little,  and  the  market  shows 
a  little  more  strength. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13V.C 

Kip    14  @15%C 

Veal    17  @18%c 

Calf    17  @18V2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    <g>25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10.   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

The  prices  brought  at  local  auction  sales 
are  still  rather  lower  than  have  been  ex- 
pected, much  of  the  stock  selling  at  $15 
to  $25  ^elow  normal  quotations.  In  view 
of  the  high  quality  of  some  of  the  offer- 
ings, this  is  rather  surprising,  but  is  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
horses  were  lacking  in  flesh,  while  the 
lighter  weights  have  been  in  rather  exces- 
sive supply.  The  high  price  of  feed  may 
be  partly  to  blame  for  the  small  interest 
taken  by  local  buyers  at  present. 
Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300(3)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   150@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  100@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $2000250 

1100  lbs   150(3)200 

1000  lbs   125(3175 

9O0  lbs   75(3125 


The  hop  crop  promises  a  bumper  yield 
for  the  coast  this  season.  In  the  various 
sections  of  California,  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia,  where  hops  are  grown,  the 
prospects  are  fine.  Considerable  of  the 
crop  has  already  been  sold  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  14  cents  up. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Co-operation  in  Agriculture.  By  G. 
Harold  Powell.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Price  $1.50,  net,  per  copy.  This  book  is 
just  published  and  contains  over  300  pages 
of  text,  besides  a  number  of  halftone  cuts; 
is  cloth  bound,  and  to  one  interested  in 
co-operative  farm  movements,  is  well 
worth  while.  The  author,  Mr.  Powell,  is 
the  manager  of  the  great  citrus  co-oper- 
ative marketing  organization  of  southern 
California  and  is  well  qualified  to  write 
such  a  work.  In  the  book  Mr.  Powell 
discusses  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
organization  and  management  of  the 
American  co-operative  associations  in  ag- 
riculture, how  to  organize  and  conduct 
fruit,  stock,  dairy,  irrigation  and  other 
kindred  societies.  He  also  discusses  mu- 
tual insurance,  telephones,  and  rural 
credit. 


about  300  pages,  published  also  by  the 
Macmillan  company;  price  50c.  net.  This 
book  discusses  the  American  class  of 
fowls  as  a  group,  and  goes  into  the  details 
of  producing  chickens  and  eggs  at  a  profit 
in  an  interesting  way  that  makes  it  very 
readable  and  profitable. 


How  to  Keei*  Hens  for  Profit,  by  C. 
S.   Valentine,  is  another  new  book  of 


The  Farmer  of  Tomorrow,  by  F.  I.  An- 
derson, is  still  another  new  farm  book 
published  by  the  above  company;  price 
$1.50  net.  In  this  work  the  author  has 
brought  together  in  one  volume  a  popular 
consideration  of  the  two  fundamental  fac- 
tors affecting  the  business  of  farming: 
first,  the  floor  space  of  the  American 
farmer  in  terms  of  land;  second,  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  itself  in  terms  of  soil 
fertility.  In  this  second  part  the  author 
attacks  the  accepted  theory  that  land 
'"wears  out."    He  .claims  that  soil  is  in- 


destructible, immutable,  that  it  may  be 
abused  but  not  destroyed,  and  claims  that 
the  latest  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Soils  backs  him  in  his 
theory.  As  a  startlingly  new  idea,  this 
one,  which  upsets  previous  teachings  and 
accepted  facts,  will  not  fail  to  be  read 
and  discussed  with  great  interest. 


A  word  regarding  "California  Vegeta- 
bles.'' The  publisher  is  having  troubles 
of  his  own.  After  weeks  and  weeks  of 
waiting  for  Professor  Wickson  to  complete 
the  work,  we  are  now  compelled  to  wait 
on  the  printers.  The  book  is  now  several 
months  overdue,  owing  to  no  fault  of  the 
mar  who  has  to  accept  the  complaints 
of  those  who  have  ordered  copies  in  ad- 
vance. However,  the  book  is  being  print- 
ed and  we  will  get  it  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


ALFALFA 

GROWS  UP  AND  DOWN 

IN  THE  SUB-IRRIGATED 
RIVER  SEDIMENT  OF 

RIVERGARDEN 
FARMS 

lying  21  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  north  of  Woodland — one  mile  wide — 35  feet 
deep — every  foot  of  it  good  crops  that  yield  big  re- 
turns to  the  farmer.  There  is  river  and  rail  trans- 
portation— low  freight  rates — the  best  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets  in  the  state,  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco — healthful  climate — attractive  terms. 

Write  us,  as  soon  as  you  have  read  this,  for  par- 
ticulars. 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 

Dept.  L,  23  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRRIGATION  with 


Gates  and 
Valves 


IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7th  edition,  just  off  the  press. 


1226  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  •  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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FARM  LAND 


That  Pays  the  Biggest  Dividends 

WEST  SACRAMENTO 

An  Area  of  11,500  Acres  of  River  Sediment 
Soil  Upon  Which  Crop  Failure  is  Impossible 

Intensive  farming:  is  the  new  way  in  agriculture.  It  is  the  scientific  way.  It 
doubles  and  trebles  the  producing  power  of  the  land — it  accomplishes  upon  ten 
acres  what  woidd  require  twenty  or  thirty  acres  in  the  ordinary  way  to  get  the 
same  results. 

Intensive  fanning  at  WEST  SACRAMENTO  lias  already  proven  its  possibilities 
in  a  demonstration  field  upon  which  more  than  80  different  crops  are  being  raised 
t his  season.  And  various  sections  of  WEST  SACRAMENTO  which  were  under 
cultivation  before  its  reclamation  have  been  among  the  most  productive  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Intensive  farming  evenly  distributes  the  work 
of  the  farmer  over  the  year.  It  solves  the 
labor  problem — because  the  intensive  farmer 
can  do  90  per  cent  of  his  own  work.  It  guar- 
antees certain  success  by  making  loss  through 
crop  failure  an  impossibility.  On  a  ten-acre 
farm,  for  example,  instead  of  planting  your  en- 
tire acreage  to  pears,  apples,  peaches  or  garden 
truck,  put  in  three  acres  of  pears  or  apples 
and  interplant  them  with  strawberries.  While 
the  fruit  trees  are  maturing  the  strawberries 
will  have  paid  you  a  big  profit.  Put  in  an- 
other acre  in  diverse  blackberries  and  logan- 
berries, which  should  produce  from  7  to  10 
tons  of  berries  the  second  year.  Plant  another 
acre  to  alfalfa.  This  will  give  you  nine  tons 
of  hay  a  year,  or  enough  for  400  days'  feed 
for  your  horses  and  cows.  Grow  perennial 
crops  on  the  remaining  five  acres.  Tomatoes, 
if  planted  two  feet  apart  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  between  the  rows  and  trained  on  stakes, 
will  yield  from  14  to  18  tons  per  acre.  And 
in  the  winter  months,  on  the  same  land,  you 
can  harvest  from  two  acres,  more  than  15 
tons  of  green  succulent  vetch  and  oats  or 


Canadian  field  peas  and  oats — enough  for  300 
rations  of  food.  Beans  grown  upon  another 
acre  should  produce  fully  35  sacks  and  two 
tons  of  bean  straw — an  ideal  ration  when 
balanced  with  alfalfa.  When  the  beans  are 
harvested  plant  Giant  Spurry  and  Rape — 
ready  to  cut  in  less  than  eight  weeks. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  produce  can  be 
taken  off  an  intensive  farm  during  the  year, 
and  especially  during  the  months  when  prices 
are  highest.  In  this  way  3  crops  are  actually 
on  the  same  beds  at  the  same  time.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  difference  in  their  vegetative 
growth — they  mature  one  after  another  in- 
stead of  at  the  same  time.  Thus  with  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil  all  crops  grow  rapidly 
and  the  highest  efficiency  is  constantly  being 
obtained  from  the  land  at  WEST  SACRA- 
MENTO. 

WEST  SACRAMENTO  is  just  across  the  river 
from  California's  capital.  Transportation, 
roads,  telephone  and  power  service — every- 
thing is  installed.  This  splendid  property  is 
the  best  land  "buy"  in  California  today.  De- 
scriptive booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


West  Sacramento 
Company 

FRED  T.  MOORE,  MANAGER 
l.iiinl  Bales  Department, 

208  Nicolaus  Building, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Write  Your  Name  and  Address  Here 
Send  It  to  Us  Today 

Fred  T.  Moore,  Mgx,  I, and  SnlcN  Dept., 
We*t  Sacramento  <*<>., 

^iis  Nleolana  Sacramento,  Cal.i 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  mail  me  your  booklet,  "Country  Life 
in  the  City,"  telling  all  about  your  plan  of  model  farms 

at  West  Sacramento. 

Name   

Address   

P.  O.  Box  P.R.P.  6-13 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


HOW  SILOS  HELP. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS.] 

The  two  most  important  needs  of  California  dairymen  today  are 
better  stock  and  better  feeding,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  our 
climate  and  soil  the  dairymen  of  the  future  will  benefit  greatly  by 
the  change  that  is  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  these  two  respects. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  necessities  are  gaining  favor 
the  more  rapidly,  as  they 
usually  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  they  should. 

When  speaking  to  the 
old-school  California  dai- 
ryman about  better  feed- 
ing,  he  will  usually  ask, 
"What  better  feed  can 
you  get  than  alfalfa?" 
and  while  it  is  readily  ad- 
mitted by  everyone  that 
alfalfa  is  the  best  single 
feed  grown,  it  is  this  same 
alfalfa  which  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  in  the  way 
of  retarding  the  progress 
of  better  feeding,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  cows 
will  make  money  out  of 
alfalfa  about  the  fastest 
of  any  single  feed  that  can 
be  grown  for  the  same 
money,  and  also  that  until 
more  progressive  men  en- 
tered the  industry,  not 
much  experimenting  was 
done  to  see  whether  al- 
falfa really  was  as  profita- 
ble fed  alone  as  it  would 
be  with  the  addition  of 
other  feeds. 

Believing  that  a  great 
many  Press  readers  were 
interested  in  the  best  feed- 
ing methods  for  our  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  the 
writer  visited  a  great 
many  dairymen  who  have 
b  e  e  n  doing  other  than 
straight  alfalfa  feeding,  to 
find  out  what  in  their 
opinion  was  the  one  most 

economical  feed  to  handle  in  connection  with  alfalfa  hay,  and  almost 
invariably  the  answer  would  be  corn  ensilage ;  and,  as  these  same 
dairymen  usually  had  results  to  back  up  their  statements,  we  are  giv- 
ing a  review  of  some  of  their  experiences. 

As  the  three  questions  which  seem  to  be  foremost  in  regard  to 
the  silo  for  California,  other  than  the  benefit  in  the  milk  bucket,  are : 
the  cost  of  building  and  filling,  the  growing  of  corn  to  fill  them, 
and  the  method  of  feeding,  we  are  giving  the  results  in  the  above' 
named  order  as  we  found  them. 

First,  as  to  their  cost.  A  great  many  who  have  only  given  the 
subject  a  passing  thought  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  costly  affairs,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea,  for  the  cost  is  very 
smaii  compared  with  other  dairy  equipment. 


A  Cornfield  Near  Stockton. 


Grand  Champion  Single  Ear  of  Corn.    Winner  of  $1000  Kellog  Trophy,  Fourth  National 
Corn  Exposition,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1911. 


Most  of  those  whom  we  visited  are  using  the  resaw  and  studded 
silos,  and  a  great  many  did  not  use  any  roof,  as  they  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  for  our  mild  winters.  Most  of  those  in  use  averaged 
about  120  tons,  this  requiring  a  silo  about  16  feet  in  diameter  and  30 
feet  high ;  but  one  has  to  be  governed  by  the  number  of  cows  kept  to 
determine  what  size  he  wishes. 

The  studding  is  usually  set  1  foot  apart  on  the  centers,  and  then 
a  course  of  redwood  resaw  is  put  onto  the  studding  inside.  This  is 
followed  by  a  course  of  building  paper  and  then  another  course  of 

resaw.  The  above  lumber 
bill  can  easily  be  figured 
by  anyone,  and  aside  from 
the  cement  for  a  founda- 
tion is  the  only  expense 
necessary  for  material.  As 
to  labor,  a  great  many 
built  their  own  with  the 
help  of  a  hired  man  or  a 
rough  carpenter. 

By  building  in  this 
way  the  cost,  aside  from 
labor,  runs  from  $85  up- 
ward, according  to  the  size 
and  to  the  cost  of  lumber 
in  different  sections. 

"Not  so  bad, "  you  say, 
"but  what  about  filling 
them?"  Now  if  there  is 
any  serious  objection  to 
the  silo  for  the  small 
dairyman,  this  is  no  doubt 
the  worst  one.  We  do  not 
mean  the  cost  of  filling, 
but  the  cost  of  machinery 
to  fill  with.  There  are 
several  ways,  however,  of 
overcoming  this :  first  by 
buying  a  cutter  for  one's 
own  use.  In  this  case  a 
smaller-sized  cutter  is  usu- 
ally  bought,  also  a  small 
portable  gasoline  engine 
which  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes  the  balance 
of  the  year.  The  cutting 
in  such  cases  is  done  by 
hand,  but  in  the  end  this 
method  makes  more  ex- 
pensive ensilage  than 
those  later  described.  The 
cost  of  the  a  hove  method 
brings  the  ensilage  up  to  about  $2  per  ton  in  the  silo,  counting  cost  of 
raising  the  corn,  labor  of  cutting,  hauling,  etc.  Another  method  some- 
times used  is  for 'a  man  who  has  a  complete  outfit  to  do  custom  work 
for  his  neighborhood,  and  where  any  amount  is  being  put  up,  this  may 
be  preferable  to  the  above  method. 

Still  another  way,  and  no  doubt  the  best  way,  is  one  that  is  being 
practiced  in  a  district  in  Tulare  county.  Here  there  are  several  dairy- 
men located  quite  close  to  each  other  who  all  have  silos,  and  consequently 
would  have  had  to  pay  out  considerable  for  individual  outfits.  Instead 
of  that,  however,  they  went  in  together  and  purchased  a  corn-cutter 
and  binder,  a  gasoline  engine,  and  an  ensilage  cutter.  The  total  expense 
ran  between  $1000  and  $1100,  but  being  divided  among  several,  it  cut 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  May  13,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

1.154 

34.10 

43.66 

64 

30 

Red  Bluff 

.36 

17.78 

24.00 

74 

48 

Sacramento  

.10 

7.51 

19.58 

74 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

.24 

11.56 

21.73 

64 

50 

San  Jose  

.04 

5.61 

16.34 

72 

42 

.00 

5.88 

9.33 

80 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

4.10 

9.17 

80 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

7.71 

19.96 

76 

42 

.00 

12.79 

15.39 

76 

50 

San  Diego  

.00 

o  81 

9  78 

76 

48 

The  Week. 


Our  fruit  season  has  fully  started,  as  we  stated 
a  week  ago.  That  the  season  has  started  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  dealers 
have  begun  to  name  prices  for  the  coming  crop  of. 
peaches,  possibly  also  for  other  kinds  of  dried 
fruits.  The  setting  of  the  fruit  and  moisture  and 
frost  conditions  are  evidently  such  that  they  can 
gauge  fairly  accurately  what  the  crop  will  be 
and  also  gauge  economic  conditions  so  as  to  tell 
what  the  trade  can  pay  and  what  the  outcome 
will  be  with  prices.  Now  the  interesting  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  they  are  blissfully  starting  off 
with  the  same  prices  that  they  had  last  year,  a 
year  that  there  was  a  record-breaking  crop.  The 
prices  were  those  that  only  a  very  large  crop  made 
quarter  satisfactory  to  the  grower.  This  year  the 
crop  is  evidently  going  to  be  very  much  shorter, 
economic  conditions  throughout  the  country  are 
excellent,  the  1912  crop,  large  as  it  was,  is  nicely 
cleaned  up,  but  the  trade  evidently  is  contented 
to  have  the  price  just  what  it  was  in  1912.  "We 
congratulate  the  growers  of  fruit  throughout  the 
State  that  there  is  practically  no  prospect  of  such 
prices  enduring,  that  everything  points  toward 
the  growers  naming  their  own  price,  not  only 
with  peaches,  but  with  practically  every  other 
dried  fruit,  a  price  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
growers, :  fair  to  the  middlemen  and  good  for  the 
consumer.  The  old  regime  has  passed,  the  era  of 
co-operation  has  come. 

Covering  the  whole  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
the  northern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
north  of  the  bay  counties  is  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange,  with  fifteen  constituent  associa- 
tions, making  a  body  of  growers  whose  action 
and  influence  together  will  be  irresistible.  Be- 
fore many  sales  are  made  at  the  old  prices  and 
before  much  fruit  is  delivered  by  growers  at  these 
prices  the  operations  of  the  Exchange  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  the  southern 
part  of  this  territory  lies  the  raisin  district,  where 
the  California  Raisin  Exchange  has  just  thor- 


oughly established  itself.  The  day  after  the  capi- 
tal stock  for  that  had  been  sufficiently  subscribed 
the  market  reports  of  the  daily  papers  casually 
stated  that  "the,  raisin  market  is  much  stronger 
since  the  Raisin  Exchange  capital  was  fully  sub- 
scribed," or  words  to  that  effect,  and  the  market 
has  had  an  upward  tendency  ever  since.  That  is 
what  growers'  co-operation  means.  Last  year  the 
two  apricot  associations  in  the  south  had  the  rec- 
ord of  a  disastrous  year  to  live  down  and  newly 
developed  organizations  to  work  with.  Tfiis  year 
they  have  their  marketing  systems  well  de- 
veloped and  a  successful  season  to  give  them 
prestige.  In  the  prune  district  the  Farmers' 
Union  is  strong.  Every  dried  fruit  in  the  State 
is  well  looked  after,  every  district  has  its  organi- 
zation. If  these  organizations  say  that  last  year's 
prices  are  to  rule,  we  will  say  so  also,  but  we  will 
let  them  make  price  prophecies  first. 


Out  in  Jiie  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOP.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  concluded 
his  car-seat  harangue  on  alleged  agricultural 
economics  and  below  notes  the  sailing  from  the 
port  of  New  York  of  the  greatest  bunch  of  argo- 
nauts which  ever  set  out  to  seek  the  golden  fleece 
of  rural  finance. — Associate.] 

"We  turn  now  from  a  maze  of  argumentation  to 
the  recital  of  a  few  growing  facts  concerning 
which  we  may  dream  somewhat  later.  "We  note, 
then,  the  gathering  in  New  York  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Inquiry  into  the  Prosperity  of  Europe 
and  its  departure  therefrom  upon  its  unique 
errand. 

First,  the  personnel  of  the  expedition.  There 
follows  the  names  of  those  who  go  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
including  those  who  had  gone  abroad  earlier  in 
anticipation  of  the  work  and  to  take  part  therein : 

Personnel  of  American  Commission. 

Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Fletcher  and 
.Miss  Fletcher.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  S.  Southgate,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  Riverdale,  Md. 

Col.  Harvie  Jordan,  Atlanta,  Go. 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congressman  Ralph  W.  Moss  and  Mrs.  M-ss, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sevellon  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Eula  B.  Tate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  E.  Birgfeld,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Suowden  Stabler,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LeRoy  Hodges,  Petersburg,  Va. 

D.  F.  Gore,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Cance,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Brooks  Wingard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Oliver.  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

John  G.  Ruge  and  Mrs.  Bnge,  Apalachieola,  Fla. 

Addison  G.  Foster,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Brooks,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

J.  C.  Caldwell,  Lakefield,  Minn. 

Charles  Otis  Gill,  Hartland,  Vt. 

E.  F.  Woodside,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

J.  Allen  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Robert  I.  Woodside  and  Mrs.  Woodside.  Green- 
ville. S.  C. 

C.  W.  Hillhouse,  Sylvester,  Ga. 

Miss  Louise  Vincent,  Athens,  Ga. 

Miss  Emma  Jordan,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  B.  Hatch,  Ypsilanta,  Mich. 

Clarence  Ousley  and  Mrs.  Ousley,  Forth  Worth, 
Texas. 

Lionel  Smith-Gordon.  Toronto.  Ontario. 


Dr.  Henry  Marshall  Tory,  Edmonton.  Alberta. 
Prof.  II.  A.  Morgan,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
M.  V.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Richards,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  Marshall  Tory,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
Mrs.  Julia  C.  Woodside,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
John  Sprunt  Hill,  Durham,  N.  C. 
J.  S.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Paris,  Texas. 
Robert  L.  Munce  and  Mrs.  Munce,  Cannons- 
burg,  Pa. 

Prof.  Hector  McPherson,  Corvallis,  Ore. 
W.  I.  Diffenderfer  and  Mrs.  Diffenderfer,  Leb- 
anon, Mo. 

John  Ilaslam  and  Mrs.  Haslam,  Regina,  Sas- 
katachewan. 

Horance  Haslam,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

Clarence  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Francis  W.  Wozencraft,  Austin,  Texas. 

J.  F.  Marsh,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Ralph  Metealf,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University. 

Walter  Webster,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  N.  Lauman,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  University  of  Nevada. 

R.  P.  Bass,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Edward  Chapman,  Old  Lynne,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Clara  H.  Waldo,  Oregon. 

H.  L.  Bridgman.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Charles  Carroll,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
J.  Clyde  Marquis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Fraser,  Macon,  Ga. 

F.  J.  H.  Von  Engelken,  Palatka,  Fla.  1 

John  L.  Kaul,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Dan  G.  Hughes.  Danville,  Ga. 

C.  C.  Mitchell.  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

James  G.  McSparran,  Furniss,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Austin,  Austin,  Texas. 

Robert  Van  Cortlandt,  New  York  City. 

James  K.  Thompson,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

W.  M.  Brown.  Ashland  county,  Ohio. 

John  Cunningham,  Gambier.  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Dexter  and  Mrs.  Dexter,  Houston,  Texas. 

S.  A.  Lindsay,  Tyler,  Texas. 

A.  E.  Tate,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Francolini,  New  York  City. 

P.  L.  A.  Ferguson.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

J.  E.  Farnsworth.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Sarah  McMillan.  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

Clark  G.  Black  and  Mrs.  Black.  Pomeroy.  Wash. 

H.  G.  Starkweather.  Milwaukee.  Ore. 

R.  W.  Dickenson,  Castlewood,  Va. 

C.  F.  Bailey,  Toronto.  Ontario. 

Frank  C.  Page,  North  Carolina. 

Alfred  B.  Moore.  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Robert  A.  Ware  and  Mrs.  Ware,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  C.  Chase,  Woodstock.  Va. 

W.  1'.  Fain.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Gordon  Jones,  Denver,  Colo. 

Lt.  Gov.  E.  L.  Dausherdrige.  Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lahman.  Vinita.  Okla. 

Albert  E.  Roberts,  New  York. 

Dr.  Lillian  W.  Johnson,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Miss  Ernestine  Noa,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

M.  E.  Thrailkill,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  B,  Hulit,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  W.  Barrett  and  Mrs.  Barrett.  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Robert  Glendinning  and  Mrs.  Glendinning,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Col.  H.  Weinstoek,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  and  Mrs.  Wickson,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

George  Woodruff,  Joliet,  111. 

J.  Howard  Eager,  Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  W.  Monnish.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Louise  Fletcher  Kemp,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  F.  Jackson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Arthur  J.  Morris,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Garland  P.  Miller.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A.  Bertig,  Paragould,  Ark. 

D.  P.  Hogan  and  Mrs.  Hogan,  Massena,  Iowa. 

Edward  Hart,  New  York  City. 

T.  B.  Thackston,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

B.  W.  Churchill,  Napa,  Cal. 
Francis  G.  Landon,  New  York. 
Col.  W.  S.  Witham,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Permanent  Organization. 

Aside  from  the  business  of  personal  prepara- 
tions for  a  voyage,  the  people  above  mentioned 
were  kept  active  on  the  day  of  their  assembling 
in  New  York  with  the  question  of  permanent  or- 
ganization and  future  work.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion was  unanimously  decided  upon  and  its  work 
thus  marked  out : 

The  scope  of  its  investigation  will  embrace  an 
examination  of  the  methods  employed  by  progres- 
sive agricultural  communities  in  finance,  in  pro- 
duction, and  in  marketing.  Special  note  will  be 
taken  of  the  application  of  the  co-operative  sys- 
tems to  finance  production  and  distribution ;  the 
parts  played  respectively  in  the  promotion  of  ag- 
riculture by  the  governments  and  by  voluntary 
organizations  of  the  agricultural  classes;  the  ef- 
fect of  co-operative  action  upon  social  conditions 
in  rural  communities,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  business  organization. of  the  food- 
producing  classes. 

Following  its  three  months'  investigation,  the 
commission  will  present  to  Congress,  to  the  House 
of  Governors,  to  the  various  State  Legislatures, 
and  to  the  governments  of  all  affiliated  countries, 
an  exhaustive  report  and  a  specific  legislative 
program  as  a  plan  of  action. 

The  commission  further  plans  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough educational  campaign  through  the  press,  and 
through  publications  interpreting  the  co-operative 
systems,  and  to  gather  authentic  data  as  a  per- 
manent library  bearing  on  co-operative  agricul- 
tural systems. 

The  permanent  organization  will  be  officered  for 
the  coming  year  as  follows :  Senator  D.  U. 
Fletcher  of  Florida,  chairman ;  Dr.  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield  of  Massachusetts,  H.  Weinstock  of 
California,  Thomas  S.  Southgate  of  Virginia,  vice- 
chairmen  ;  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens  of  Maryland, 
director  general;  Col.  Harvey  Jordan  of  Georgia, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Social  Attention. 

The  Commission  received  many  social  courtesies 
upon  its  assembling  in  New  York.  The  public  is 
evidently  minded  to  regard  it  very  attentively 
and  to  wish  it  well.  The  most  notable  favor 
shown  to  the  body  by  an  individual  was  a  very 
elaborate  banquet  the  evening  before  sailing,  at 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Breitung  were  host  and 
hostess,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  women  are  in- 
cluded in  the  body,  as  shown  by  the  list  which  we 
print  above,  added  many  graces  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Breitung  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  having  studied  the  subject  of 
credit  and  land  banks,  and  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion generally  in  France,  under  Ambassador  Her- 
rick  a  year  ago,  and  he  tendered  his  dinner  to 
speed  the  parting  Commission  accordingly. 

The  only  sadness  which  existed  was  invisible. 
It  was  the  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
it  might  be  the  last  square  meal  which  they  could 
properly  handle  for  lo  these  many  days. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Thinning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:   I  have  about  ten  acres  of  five- 
year-old  peaches  that  seem  to  be  setting  too  heav-  , 


ily.  Would  you  please  tell  me  through  your  valu- 
able paper  the  best  time  to  thin,  or  will  they 
thin  themselves? — H.  B.  G.,  Monteeito. 

The  peaches  will  not  thin  themselves,  and  some- 
body will  have  to  do  any  thinning  that  is  done. 
The  best  time  to  thin  is  after  the  fruit  that  has 
not  been  pollinated  has  dropped  or  showed  that 
it  will  not  develop ;  also  after  all  danger  of  frost 
injury  is  passed.  In  other  words,  wait  until  you 
are  fairly  sure  what  amount  of  fruit  nature  in- 
tends to  mature,  and  then  get  to  work.  The 
benefits  of  thinning  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated, 
as  the  trees  will  average  a  greater  tonnage  of 
food  when  well  thinned  than  when  left  over- 
loaded. The  tonnage  of  unthinned  peaches  may 
be  greater,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  pits  is 
subtracted,  the  weight  of  the  meat  will  very 
probably  be  greater  on  the  thinned  trees.  The 
quality  will  be  greatly  superior,  the  total  amount 
of  labor  used  much  less,  the  value  of  the  fruit 
much  greater,  and  the  injury  to  tree  and  soil 
much  less,  as  there  is  a  big  strain  on  a  tree  to 
mature  a  lot  of  peach  pits.  We  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  get  a  copy  of  "California  Fruits," 
by  Prof.  Wickson,  to  get  details  on  this  matter. 
Thi  nnmg  this  year  will  probably  also  be  more 
necessary  than  ordinary  years.  Everybody 
should  do  it. 

Nut  Literature — Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  the  most 
approved  mixture  for  whitewash  for  young  trees. 
Professor  Wickson  has  a  book  on  nut  trees,  etc., 
I  hear.  Let  me  know  about  that,  too. — P.  N.  A., 
Woodland. 

You  will  find  elsewhere  in  these  columns  a 
good  receipt  for  a  whitewash  for  young  trees, 
but  since  there  are  a  number  of  inquiries,  we  wiil 
give  another  receipt,  which,  however,  will  not 
have  the  protection  against  rodents  that  a  white- 
wash containing  spoiled  tallow  has.  The  follow- 
ing whitewash  is  very  good  for  every  purpose 
where  an  attractive  finish  and  great  durability  is 
desired:  To  25  pounds  of  lime,  whole,  slacking 
with  6  gallons  of  water,  add  6  pounds  of  common 
salt  and  ll/o  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Stir  and 
mix  well  and  allow  to  cool.  When  cool,  stir  in 
1  ounce  of  ultramarine  blue  (unnecessary  for  tree 
use).  Then  add  two  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkle 
and  stir  in  2  pounds  of  portland  cement.  If  two . 
coats  are  lo  be  applied,  add  another  gallon  of 
water.    Strain  for  work  on  smooth  surfaces. 

Professor  AVicksoirs  book.  "California  Fruits." 
contains  a  full  description  of  methods  of  culture 
of  all  California  fruits  and  nuts.  It  is  the  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  is  well  illustrated,  and 
contains  600  pages.  The  cost  is  $3,  postage  paid 
from  this  office.  There  is  a  fine  bulletin  of  tin; 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  on 
walnut  culture,  but  the  issue  is  exhausted. 


Non-Bearing  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please  tell  me 
throngh  the  columns  of  your  paper  what  to  do 
for  an  English  walnut  tree  that  does  not  bear, 
but  goes  all  to  leaves? — J.  E.  H,  Santa  Ana. 

Walnuts  are  often  very  slow  in  coming  into 
bearing,  and  if  the  tree  that  you  speak  of  is 
young,  possibly  that  is  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  bear,  especially  if  it  is  a  seedling.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  it  is  a  seedling  that  never  will  be 
much  good  as  a  producer,  and  the  only  thing  left 
is  to  bud  or  graft  it  over  to  a  prolific  standard 
variety.  If  you  find  a  budder  who  has  bud  wood 
left  he  might  be  able  to  bud  your  tree  now  or 
even  a  month  later,  otherwise  have  it  budded  in 
September  or  grafted  in  winter.  It  will  more 
than  pay  to  have  any  common  seedling  top  worked 
over  to  some  fine  heavy-bearing  variety,  whether 
in  grove  or  dooryard,  and  the  non-bearing  habit 


of  the  tree  you  speak  of  should  only  give  you 
a  good  excuse  for  doing  something  you  might 
well  do  with  any  seedling  anywhere. 

Cane  Borer  in  Roses. 

To  the  Editor :  The  enclosed  rose-shoot  wilted 
on  the  plant.  I  expect  from  the  work  of  a  tiny 
borer  that  has  girdled  it  a  few  times  just  under 
the  bark.  I  fear  that  to  make  a  success  of  rais- 
ing roses  for  cut  flowers  I  must  keep  these  little 
fellows  out  of  the  bushes.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  prevent  them?  A  similar  insect  works  on  ten- 
der blackberry  shoots,  but  does  no  especial  harm 
there. — J.  A.  B.,  Paradise,  Cal. 

This  should  not  prevent  you  from  making  a 
success  with  roses  if  you  could  succeed  in  the 
business  otherwise.  It  is  the  work  of  the  rasp- 
berry horntail,  or  cane-borer.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  canes  of  berries  and  roses  near  the  tips, 
and  the  larvae  eat  their  way  downward.  The 
insect  lives  in  the  wild  rose  also,  and  all  these 
around  a  place  should  be  cleaned  up.  Whenever 
you  see  signs  of  the  insects  in  the  wilting  of  the 
canes  or  shoots,  pinch  off  the  part  where  the  eggs 
are,  or  cut  off  the  canes.  A  thorough  job  will 
lessen  danger  the  following  year.  This  will  an- 
swer A.  F.  U.,  San  Jose. 

Frost  on  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  A  year  ago  last  February  I 
had  five  acres  set  out  in  English  walnuts  grafted 
on  one-j'ear-old  black  walnut  roots.  The  trees 
were  doing  nicely  this  year;  the  shoots  were  com- 
ing out,  also  the  leaves.  May  1,  2,  and  3  they 
had  heavy  frosts,  which  caused  the  leaves  to  turn 
black.  I  cut  off  the  parts  affected  and  wish  to 
enquire  how  much  damage  has  the  tree  suffered? 
Will  the  leaves  come  out  again  this  year,  and 
has  this  setback  damaged  the  trees  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  never  amount  to  much? 
Please  reply  or  answer  through  your  paper. — 
Subscriber,  San  Francisco. 

Without  knowing  more  about  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  injury 
has  done.  If  it  is  only  the  leaves  that  were 
killed,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  tree  will  pick 
up  very  strongly  again.  If  the  new  wood  has 
been  killed,  the  injury  will  be  considerable,  but 
yet  the  trees  may  fully  recover.  In  case  of  frost 
injury  on  any  tree,  it  is  always  wise  to  wait 
and  see  the  extent  of  the  injury  before  cutting 
back,  as  you  may  cut  off  too  much  and  you  may 
cut  off  too  little.  Trees  always  seem  to  do  bet- 
ter when  they  decide  themselves  just  how  much 
wood  the  frost  has  killed,  and  after  you  deter- 
mine what  their  decision  is,  you  can  and  should 
cut  off  dead  wood  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  frosts  of  this  spring  should  not  have  been 
serious  enough  to  cause  especial  injury  to  wal- 
nut trees  in  the  bay  counties  where  we  suppose 
your  grove  is  located.  However,  frosts  of  no 
great  intensity  often  play  havoc  with  walnut  trees 
that  have  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture,  and 
last  year  was  a  very  dry  year.  Without  more 
details  no  one  can  say  what  the  injury  has  been. 
You  will  have  to  wait  and  see  by  the  trees  them- 
selves, anyway ;  but  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  next 
time  in  cutting  back  after  frosts. 

Identification  of  Walnuts 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  considering  going  into 
the  walnut-growing  business  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  desire  to  obtain  information  on  how 
to  identify  the  various  varieties.  I  am  a  forester 
and  understand  professional  terms  as  applied  to 
trees.  I  have  your  book  and  find  it  excellent 
reading  about  California  fruits. — D.  G.  K.,  San 
Francisco. 

The  matter  of  walnut  varieties  is  taken  up  in 
detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  walnut  culture,  now  out  of  print.  You 
can  get  a  copy  to  read  at  any  public  library,  or 
you  could  call  at  our  office  and  look  over  ours. 
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Sulphuring  for  Vine  Mildew. 


[This  is  the  time  to  sulphur  vines  against  mil- 
dew. The  following  by  Prof.  Frederick  T.  Bio- 
letti,  Viticulturist  of  the  University  of  California, 
will  explain  in  detail  the  methods  that  should  be 
followed.  We  would  especially  call  attention  to 
the  benefit  of  using  a  sulphuring  machine.  A 
friend  of  ours,  after  hearing  Prof.  Bioletti  rec- 
ommend one  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  several  years 
ago,  when  they  were  first  introduced,  invested  in 
one,  and  told  us  that  he  saved  the  price  in  one 
year  in  the  cost  of  sulphur  and  the  labor  of  put- 
ting it  on,  besides  doing  a  job  that  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  shaker  method.] 

The  cidium  or  powderjr  mildew  of  the  vine  oc- 
curs in  every  grape-growing  region  of  Califor- 
nia. In  the  cooler  and  moister  regions  it  does 
serious  damage  nearly  every  year  unless  it  is 
controlled;  in  some  of  the  warmer  and  drier  re- 
gions it  is  only  rarely  harmful.  The  disease  can 
be  controlled  perfectly  in  nearly  all  cases  by  the 
proper  application  of  the  right  kind  of  sulphur. 
The  proper  application  requires  attention  to  the 
number  of  sulphurings,  the  season,  time  of  day 
and  weather  conditions,  and  to  the  amount  of 
sulphur  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  distribution. 

Number. — In  most  parts  of  California  three  sul- 
phurings arc  sufficient.  In  many,  one  or  two  af- 
ford perfect  protection  (dry  interior).  In  a  few, 
as  many  as  five  may  be  needed  (fog  belt  along 
the  coast). 

Season. — Where  only  one  application  is  made, 
the  vines  should  be  sulphured  while  in  blossom. 
Where  three  are  needed,  the  first  should  be  when 
the  shoots  average  about  twelve  inches  in  length: 
the  second  during  blossoming,  and  the  third  when 
the  berries  are  the  size  of  peas.  In  the  fog  belt, 
sulphuring  every  three  or  four  weeks  until  the 
grapes  commence  to  ripen  may  be  necessary. 

Time  of  Day. — Any  time  of  day  is  suitable,  pro- 
viding the  atmosphere  and  moisture  conditions 
are  favorable,  fn  a  heavy  wind  the  sulphur  can- 
not be  placed  where  needed ;  if  the  vines  are 
very  wet,  the  distribution  is  defective.  A  gentle 
breeze  is  an  aid,  and  a  slight  moisture  on  the 
leaves  is  no  objection. 

Weather.— The  wanner  the  air  the  more  effect- 
ively does  the  sulphur  work.  When  too  cold,  it 
does  little  good,  but  the  mildew  grows  little. 
When  too  hot  (shade  temperature  over  100°  F.) 
the  sulphur  may  burn  the  leaves  and  do  as  much 
harm  as  the  mildew.  At  these  high  temperatures 
the  air  is  usually  too  dry  for  the  mildew  to  grow, 
and  in  any  case  the  mildew  ought  to  be  eradicated 
earlier  in  the  season  than  these  temperatures 
usually  occur.  Rain  or  prolonged  cold  winds 
after  sulphuring,  without  an  intermediate  period 
of  warm  weather,  may  remove  the  sulphur  before 
it  has  done  its  work  and  the  sulphuring  must  be 
repeated. 

Amount  of  Sulphur. — There  is  practically  do 
possibility  of  using  too  little  sulphur,  providing 
we  use  the  right  kind  and  distribute  it  properly. 
The  amount  needed  will  depend  on  the  method 
of  application,  and  varies  from  five  or  ten  pounds 
per  acre  with  an  efficient  dust  blower  to  seven  or 
fifty  pounds  per  acre  with  an  ordinary  tin  sulphur 
shaker,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vines. 

Distribution. — The  sulphur  must  be  applied  so 
that  there  will  be  one  or  more  particles  of  sulphur 
on  every  square  eighth  of  an  inch  on  every  sur- 
face of  every  ieaf  of  every  vine  in  the  whole  vine- 
yard. This  can  be  done  easily  with  a  good  dust 
sprayer,  using  good  sulphur.  If  a  single  vine  is 
missed  it  may  grow  a  crop  of  mildew  that  will 
produce  spores  to  seed  the  whole  vineyard  later. 

Tests  of  Sulphur,  Duly  the  finest  of  sulphur  is 
of  value  for  this  purpose.  Its  purity  is  of  little 
importance.  Coarse  sulphur,  even  if  pure,  is 
valueless.  Any  sulphur  which  feels  gritty  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  should  be  rejected.  The  more 
bulky  the  sulphur,  the  finer  it  is,  whether  ground 
or  sublimed.  In  cases  of  doubt  samples  sent  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  will  be  ex- 
amined free. 

Cost. — Seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  sulphur  on 
the  average  will  cover  an  acre  of  vines  once  with 
the  most  efficient  dust  sprayer;  thirty  pounds  will 
be  needed  with  a  hand  shaker.  A  man  can  sul- 
phur one  acre  per  hour  on  the  average.   The  cost 


will  vary  from  about  50  cents  per  acre  to  $2.50 
or  higher,  according  to  the  number  of  sulphurings 
and  the  method  of  application.  The  finest  sul- 
phur and  the  best  machines  not  only  give  the  best 
results  but  give  them  more  cheaply. 

No  other  method  of  control  is  as  effective  or  as 
cheap  and  convenient  as  sulphuring.  Some  which 
are  recommended  are  useless. 


CLOVER  AND  COVER  CROP. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find  sample  of 
a  clover  which  grows  in  my  orchard  in  a  few 
spots.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  just  ordi- 
nary bur  clover  or  has  it  another  name,  or  is  it 
some  other  kind  of  clover?  I  cannot  get  any  kind 
of  vetches  to  catch,  though  I  have  inoculated  the 
soil.  I  thought  of  using  this  clover  instead  of 
the  vetches  to  plow  under.  Would  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  clover  have  the  desired  effect — that  of 
building  up  the  soil  in  my  cherry  orchard?  Can 
this  clover  be  purchased  from  local  seed  men,  and 
also  how  many  pounds  to  the  acre  for  a  cover 
crop? — H.  S.,  Sevastopol. 

We  forwarded  the  sample  to  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall, 
Botanist  at  the  University  of  California,  for  iden- 
tification, and  received  the  following  reply:  "The 
clover  submitted  is  the  genuine  bur  clover,  the 
seed  of  which  may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the 
larger  seed  houses.  The  seedsmen  recommend  the 
use  of  all  the  way  from  12  to  20  pounds  of  hulled 
seed  to  the  acre,  while  Prof.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  green  manure  plants  for  use 
in  California  orchards,  recommends  20  pounds. 
Your  correspondent  would  do  well  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Piper's  bulletin  on  'Orchard  Green 
Manure  Crops  in  California.'  It  was  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  190 
(price  10  cents)." 

For  the  other  matters  would  say  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  planting  vetch  if  the  bur  clover 
grows  well,  for  the  bur  clover  builds  up  the  soil 
and  gathers  nitrogen,  from  the  air  in  just  the 
way  that  the  vetch  does.  Each  soil  had  better 
have  the  cover  crop  that  is  best  fitted  for  it,  and 
the  bur  clover  generally  grows  best  on  a  different 
soil  than  the  vetch,  usually  a  heavier  soil.  If  the 
vetch  were  tried  on  a  lighter  soil  than  the  clover 
and  yet  did  not  grow,  even  after  being  inoculated 
with  the  proper  bacteria,  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime  and  that 
a  good  liming  with  air-slacked  or  hydrated  lime 
would  enable  it  to  catch  nicely  and  would  ;ilso 
do  lots  of  good  to  the  trees. 

If  you  can  get  a  mixture  of  clover  and  oats  to 
grow  nicely  it  will  build  up  the  soil  well,  though 
not  as  well  as  would  the  same  weight  of  clover 
or  vetch  alone.  Barley  or  rye  could  be  substitut- 
ed for  oats  and  a  mixture  of  vetch  and  rye  is  one 
of  the  most  common  combinations  for  cover  crops. 
Still,  clover  or  vetch  alone  is  mostly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Naturally,  the  time  to  sow  these  is  in  the 
fall  after  the  rains  have  started. 


WHITEWASH  AND  BORERS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  April 
26  an  inquiry  regarding  tree  protectors  and 
whitewash  for  young  trees  set  out  this  last  win- 
ter. You  recommend  whitewash.  Now  will 
whitewash,  if  properly  mixed,  protect  the  body 
of  the  tree  from  ground-squirrels  and  rabbits? 
What  is  the  proper  mixture  to  use?  Also,  when 
do  borers  work,  on  what  part  of  the  tree,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  My  orchard  contains  apple, 
pear,  and  prune  trees. — Fruit  Grower,  Napa. 

There  are  receipts  galore  for  whitewash.  Sup- 
posing that  you  do  not  want  the  government  re- 
ceipt, which  has  often  been  given  here,  and  is 


perhaps  too  elaborate  for  you,  we  would  sug- 
gest one  made  of  30  pounds  of  lime,  4  pounds 
of  tallow,  5  pounds  of  salt;  add  the  salt  to  the 
water  used  in  slaking  the  lime,  stir  in  the  tal- 
low while  the  slaking  is  in  progress  and  hot, 
and  then  add  water  to  thin  the  wash  so  that  it 
will  work  well  with  the  brush.  Where  there  is 
danger  of  squirrels  or  rabbits  being  attracted  to 
knawing  the  bark  by  salt,  the  salt  may  be  omit- 
ted and  the  durability  of  the  wash  can  be  in- 
creased simply  by  the  addition  of  tallow,  and 
for  the  repelling  of  rabbits  it  is  required  that 
this  grease  be  as  rank  and  odorous  as  possible. 
Tt  will  then  keep  squirrels  and  rabbits  away  all 
right.  This  whitewash  is  also  of  value  in  keep- 
ing away  the  flat-headed  apple-borer,  to  which 
you  refer.  The  effect  of  the  whitewash  comes  in 
preventing  sunburn,  which  gives  the  borer  an 
opportunity  to  get  beneath  the  bark.  It  might 
get  under,  anyway,  and  then  it  will  have  to  be 
dug  out.  It  can  be  detected  by  a  discoloration 
of  the  bark,  or  from  gum  and  waste  at  the  en- 
trance to  their  burrows.  They  work  largely  near 
the  ground.  The  most  damage  is  done  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  to  middle  summer.  A  prep- 
aration not  a  whitewash  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  trees  to  keep  out  borers  is  made  by  reduc- 
ing soft  soap  to  the  consistence  of  paint  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  in 
water.  This  can  be  applied  now.  also  in  July 
and  August. 

SLUGS  IN  GARDEN. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  advise  me  through  the 
Pkkss  how  I  can  get  rid  of  snails?  I  have  tried 
ashes,  paris  green,  end  lime,  but  neither  does  any 
good. — A.  A.  M.,  Napa. 

The  disgusting  looking  creatures  you  evidently 
speak  of  are  correctly  termed  slugs  rather  than 
snails,  which  carry  a  shell  around  with  them. 
When  barriers  of  lime,  ashes,  etc.,  are  ineffective, 
traps  consisting  of  pieces  of  board,  sacking  and 
similar  materials  placed  about  the  field  prove  in- 
viting to  the  slugs.  They  collect  here  and  by 
going  over  the  field  in  the  early  morning  they 
may  be  put  into  a  salt-water  solution  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  Arsenical  sprays  applied  with 
an  underspray  nozzle  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves  will  help  control  the  slugs.  Poison  bran 
mash,  consisting  of  16  pounds  of  coarse  bran,  2 
quarts  of  cheap  syrup,  and  enough  warm  water 
to  make  a  coarse  mash,  is  very  good  for  cutforms 
and  should  be  equally  effective  for  slugs.  It 
should  be  placed  iu  small  heaps  about  the  plants 
to  be  protected.  Cabbage  leaves  dipped  in  grease 
drippings  and  placed  about  the  fields  also  prove 
attractive  bait  for  the  slugs,  which  may  then  be 
collected  there.  If  a  person  has  a  taste  for  poul- 
try, the  keeping  of  a  few  ducks  may  solve  the 
slug  problem  without  further  bother. 


MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion on  the  machinery  used  in  making  different 
products  from  potatoes,  principally  starch,  glu- 
cose, and  alcohol,  and  where  it  can  be  purchased? 
What  is  the  process  for  canning  potatoes  and 
where  can  I  get  any  information  on  it  and  the 
machinery  used?  Can  you  tell  me  on  how  large 
a  scale  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  in  manufac- 
turing products  from  potatoes? — E.  L.,  Oakland. 

We  do  not  carry  data  on  such  technical  ques- 
tions that  have  more  to  do  with  the  manufacturer 
than  the  farmer.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
AVashington,  D.  C,  should  be  able  to  give  you  the 
information  you  desire,  and  we  would  refer  others 
seeking  information  on  technical  questions  that 
relate  to  manufacturing  and  such  matters  to  the 
same  source. 
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Pruning  Frosted  Trees. 


Frosts  such  as  occurred  in  the  citrus  districts 
last  Januar}'  are  so  very  unusual  that  growers 
whose  trees  were  hurt  hardly  know  how  to  treat 
them  now  that  growth  is  well  started  in  the 
spring,  so  we  wrote  to  several  persons  who  had 
the  facilities  for  observation  and  experience  with 
trees  to  make  their  conclusions  of  value.  Some 
of  the  replies  we  give  below.  It  was  understood 
that  anything  in  the  replies  would  be  considered 
as  opinions  rather  than  something  put  forward 
as  gospel  truth  by  the  correspondents.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  appears  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  going  slow  in  the  cutting,  whether  the 
injury  was  extensive  or  not.  In  case  of  doubt, 
don't. 

We  will  start  with  the  ideas  from  Earle  Mills, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Butte  county,  the 
most  northern  of  the  long-established  citrus  dis- 
tricts, even  though  frost  injury  was  not  as  bad 
there  as  in  districts  with  more  tender  trees.  Com- 
missioner Mills  writes: 

"From  your  letter  I  would  judge  you  desired 
an  opinion  relative  to  trees  which  were  badly 
frosted ;  that  is,  those  killed  back  to  the  crotch 
or  thereabouts.  Earlier  in  the  season  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  definitely  the  exact  point 
that  frost  injury  ceased.  Trees  that  six  weeks 
ago  were  trimmed  back  to  what  appeared  to  be 
the  live  wood,  have  died  below  the  cut.  Within 
the  last  three  weeks  new  growth  has  appeared  in 
such  quantity  that  one  may  now  cut  back  (if 
deemed  advisable)  with  a  definite  knowledge  of 
frost  injury. 

"Kemoval  of  dead  top  and  thinning  out  of 
sprouts  is  hardly  advisable  at  the  present  time, 
and  certainly  not  necessary  before  the  middle  of 
June.  Injury  resulting  from  retention  of  dead 
top  is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  protection 
the  trunk  would  receive  from  sun-scald ;  unless 
the  trunks  were  whitewashed  at  the  time  of  cut- 
ting off. 

"As  the  root  system  was  not  injured,  far  more 
sap  will  be  available  for  elaboration  than  the 
meager  top  will  utilize.  It  would  be  rather  a 
doubtful  policy  at  the  present  time  to  thin  out 
and  thus  curtail  elaboration  of  sap  in  order  that 
selected  sprouts  might  grow  somewhat  more  vig- 
orously. 

"We  shotild  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  trees 
as  severely  injured  as  I  mention  are  necessarily 
in  exposed  situations,  and  although  the  selection 
of  individual  sprouts  would  be  theoretically  jus- 
tified a  little  later  in  the  season,  that  compact 
top  might  effectually  resist  a  mild  frost  next  win- 
ter, whereas  isolated  sprouts  would  succumb." 

Better  Lose  the  Shears. 

In  Riverside  county  there  is  the  opportunity 
of  observation  of  a  wide  range  of  groves  from 
those  hardly  affected  at  all  to  those  quite  badly 
hurt.  In  practically  every  stage  of  injury.  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  R.  P.  Cundiff  comes  to  the 
same  general  opinion  that  the  pruning  had  better 
be  deferred  almost  to  the  extent  of  deciding  that 
it  would  be  better  to  lose  the  shears  for  a  full 
year.   His  conclusions  follow : 

"In  regard  to  the  pruning  of  frosted  orange 
trees,  I  will  say  that  there  are  so  many  matters 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  upon  this  ques- 
tion that  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  method  of  procedure.  The  severity 
of  damage  as  well  as  the  particular  form  of 
injury  to  the  tree  are  factors  which  we  believe 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  matter 
of  pruning. 

"In  cases  where  the  branches  were  severely 
killed  back  by  the  cold,  we  have  advised  no  prun- 
ing until  another  season,  for  the  following  reason  : 
The  dying  back  of  these  injured  limbs  has  been 
gradual,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  know  just  how  much  of  the 
injured  wood  to  remove. 

"I  have  noticed  in  some  instances  where  prun- 
ing of  such  affected  trees  has  been  done  early, 
that  the  frozen  branches  have  continued  to  die 
back  considerably  below  where  they  were  cut  off, 
thus  necessitating  a  later  pruning.  This  we  be- 
lieve has  acted  as  an  additional  shock  to  such 
trees. 

"In  the  Riverside  district  a  large  per  cent 
of  our  orange  trees  were  defoliated,  but  without 


any  serious  injury  to  the  wood.  These  trees  are 
putting  out  a  nice  growth  of  foliage  and  promise 
to  bear  a  partial  crop  of  fruit  this  season.  With 
such  trees  we  believe  the  pruning  should  be  de- 
ferred until  next  season,  as  such  trees  are  mak- 
ing a  hard  fight  to  build  up  their  wasted  energies. 
Any  cutting  back  or  pruning  of  such  trees  we 
believe  would  have  a  probable  tendency  to  check 
such  development. 

"In  summing  up  our  conclusions  as  to  pruning, 
will  say  that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  most 
cases  with  injured  orange  trees  it  will  be  best 
for  the  owners  of  such  groves  to  lose  their  prun- 
ing shears  and  not  be  able  to  find  them  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  In  some  instances  prun- 
ing, if  judiciously  done,  would  doubtless  be  an 
advantage,  but  we  believe  if  indulged  in  gener- 
ally by  the  owners  of  frosted  groves  during  the 
present  year,  more  injury  will  result  than  benefit." 

Santa  Barbara  Lucky. 

Santa  Barbara  seems  to  have  suffered  so  little 
injury  from  the  cold  spell  of  the  first  of  the  year 
that  Horticultural  Commissioner  Beers  has  had 
little  chance  to  decide  on  the  best  practice  to 
pursue  from  experiences  in  his  own  county.  Com- 
missioner Beers  states: 

"I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  frost  damaged 
very  few  of  our  trees.-  There  is  but  one  orchard 
that  was  seriously  injured,  and  that  was  severely 
pruned  back  because  it  was  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
cessive amount  of  wood  and  the  owner  felt  it  was 
a  good  time  to  prune  it  very  severely.  You  will 
see,  then,  that  our  experience  is  not  of  enough 
importance  to  make  our  judgment  valuable  in 
any  way  whatever." 

Short  But  Meaty. 

S.  A.  Pease,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  S;tn 
Bernardino  county,  does  not  go  much  into  detail, 
but  gives  several  concise  and  direct  suggestions 
as  to  the  bi-st  method  to  pursue.   He  states: 

"Replying  to  your  letter,  will  say  my  advice 
to  orchardists  is  to  wait  until  the  trees  have  had 
time  to  show  how  much  vitality  there  is  in  the 
individual  tree,  and  until  the  leaves  are  well 
started,  and  then  cut  back  to  good  strong  growth. 
In  cases  where  limbs  are  frozen  back,  good  judg- 
ment should  be  used  to  properly  balance  the  tree. 
If  a  tree  is  frozen  badly,  so  that  it  does  not  put 
out  a  strong  growth  anywhere,  better  dig  it  out 
and  replace  with  a  new  tree." 

In  Ventura  County. 

From  R.  S.  Vaile,  commissioner  of  Ventura 
county,  we  get  the  following: 

"I  have  very  little,  if  anything, .to  add  to  this 
much-discussed  subject.  I.  do  believe  that  the 
groves  should  be  given  every  cultural  advantage 
at  this  time  in  order  to  enable  them  to  hold  the 
new  growth  and  bloom  which  is  now  coming 
upon  them. 

"In  this  district  the  great  majority  of  our  trees, 
especially  oranges,  are  coming  out  in  beautiful 
new  foliage  and  are  for  the  most  part  heavy  with 
bloom,  so  that  no  pruning  has  been  done  upon 
them,  and  I  believe  that  all  pruning  done  will  be 
in  cutting  back  the  too  vigorous  growth. 

"I  do  not  think  that  a  branch  badly  cracked, 
even  though  it  may  put  out  some  shoots,  is  worth 
saving.  A  new  healthy  branch  from  lower  down 
would,  in  my  judgment,  overtake  it  and  produce 
a  better  tree.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is 
one  of  individual  trees.  Where  strong  growth 
may  be  gotten  without  cutting  back,  the  trees 
should  be  left  as  they  are ;  but  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  trying  to  make  a  split  or  badly  cracked  branch 
part  of  the  future  tree. 

"In  case  of  young  orange  trees  I  would  gladly 
sacrifice  a  foot,  or  even  more,  of  the  main  trunk 
in  order  to  cut  below  badly  checked  parts  of  the 
bark.  I  believe  that  a  sucker  anywhere  above 
the  bud  can  be  trained  in  a  short  time  into  a 
strong,  healthy  tree.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  even  though  the  trees  would  start  only  be- 
low the  bud,  it  would  pay  to  leave  them  in  and 
bud  on  to  the  new  shoot  rather  than  setting  in  new 
trees. 

"These  are  about  all  of  the  general  principles 
that  I  can  suggest,  but  as  I  have  already  said, 
more  of  the  work  seems  to  me  to  be  individual 
tree  work." 


MILDEW. 

To  the  Editor :  Enclosed  are  a  few  leaves  from 
some  of  my  apple  trees.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  them  and  what  is  the 
remedy.  They  seem  to  be  covered  with  a  white 
substance,  turn  dark  brown,  and  dry  up.  The 
trees  look  as  if  they  were  dying.  I  have  about 
100  Ben  Davis  trees  affected  this  way.  The  trees 
are  large,  and  all  the  foliage  is  affected.  I  never 
saw  anything  of  this  nature  until  this  spring. 
A  few  young  leaves  on  some  Baldwin  trees  look 
the  same  way.  The  trees  bore  heavily  last  year, 
so  have  no  apples  this  year.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  so  thought  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  my  trees. — Mrs.  C.  L.  H.,  Middletown,  Lake 
county. 

This  is  just  about  as  bad  an  attack  of  mildew 
as  one  ever  sees.  It  is  a  very  common  trouble 
on  apples,  but  is  worse  some  seasons  than  others. 
Usually  it  is  worst  in  moist  seasons  and  in  loca- 
tions where  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air 
than  in  locations  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  There 
is  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  method  of  control, 
but  the  following  mixture,  or  similar  mixtures, 
have  been  used  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  early 
in  the  season  : 

Caustic  soda  12  pounds 

Sulphur  50  pounds 

Water   200  gallons 

Bring  the  soda  to  a  boil  in  a  kettle  of  water, 
then  add  the  sulphur  slowly,  and  boil  with  fre- 
quent stirring  for  about  an  hour.  Strain  the 
mixture  into  the  spray  tank  and  make  up  to 
200  gallons.  Caustic  potash  may  be  used  instead 
of  soda.  It  may  perhaps  be  too  late  to  get  very 
good  results  with  the  spray  this  year.  In  the 
Pajaro  valley  a  more  elaborate  iron  sulphide  mix- 
ture is  used,  which  is  on  the  market  as  a  com- 
mercial preparation.  From  what  you  state,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  why  the  trees  do  not 
bear  this  year.  Possibly  they  are  just  resting  up 
from  last  year's  effort,  which  combined  with  the 
mildew  weakened  them  so  that  they  could  not 
set  a  crop. 

FERTILIZING  ALMONDS. 


To  the  Editor :  Kindly  state  what  elements  are 
taken  from  the  soil  by  almonds  and  the  best  mix- 
ture of  the  same  in  fertilizers  to  apply.  Same  for 
pears. — V.  C,  Orangevale. 

We  could  give  the  amount  of  plant  food  taken 
from  the  soil  by  almonds,  pears,  or  anything  else, 
and  yet  not  indicate  in  the  least  the  kind  of 
fertilization  that  would  be  most  beneficial  for 
the  trees.  The  matter  of  fertilization  depends 
with  nearly  all  crops,  99  per  cent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  various  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  1  per  cent  upon  what  the  crops  re- 
move, although  it  is  true  that  the  materials  re- 
moved by  the  crop  give  a  suggestion  of  value  in 
making  up  fertilizers.  A  five-ton  crop  of  pears 
will  take  out  about  5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  2 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  pounds  of  pot- 
ash. We  have  not  at  hand  what  almonds  remove, 
but  a  fair  crop  of  almonds  would  take  out  about 
the  same.  You  might  get  enough  nitrogen  in 
the  cover  crop  that  nature  brings  up  with  the  fall 
rains  to  make  fertilization  with  this  unnecessary, 
or  your  cover  crop  of  vetch  or  peas,  or  some  such 
legume  might  do  the  same  thing.  Also  your  soil 
might  be  so  rich  in  potash  that  further  fertiliza- 
tion for  a  long  time  would  be  unnecessary;  also 
phosphoric  acid.  It  js  all  a  matter  of  the  soil 
and  one  would  have  to  know  the  soil  and  the 
condition  of  the  trees  before  he  could  say  how 
much  plant  food  to  return  to  the  soil  and  in 
what  form  it  should  be  returned.  If  your  trees 
are  doing  excellent  work,  all  you  probably  need 
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to  do  is  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  green  stuil* 
to  plow  in  every  spring  and  that  the  orchard  is 
well  handled,  and  you  can  put  off  fertilization 
until  the  trees  show  signs  of  needing  something. 
Whenever  they  have  good  care  and  yet  do  not 
thrive  as  they  should,  fertilization  may  be  started. 
When  good  at  all.  a  much  heavier  dose  of  food 
than  the  crop  removes  is  very  likely  to  be  more 
than  repaid.  Try  some  sulphate  of  potash,  super- 
phosphate, or  steamed  bone,  since  your  type  of 


soil  probably  would  make  the  latter  a  better  car- 
rier of  phosphoric  acid  than  superphosphate: 
some  ammonia  sulphate,  tankage,  complete  fer- 
tilizer, or  various  other  combinations  which  a  fer- 
tilizer eompauy  will  suggest  when  they  know  your 
conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  composi- 
tion for  fertilizer  without  knowing  what  your 
soil  is  like  and  how  your  trees  are  acting.  With 
that  knowledge  we  can  suggest  plans  for  fertil- 
ization. 


Why  Silos  are  Good. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  present  is  the  time  to  plant  crops  for  en- 
silage, even  if  the  silos  themselves  will  be  built 
later,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
silos  demonstrates  the  growing  popularity  of  this 
aid  to  dairying.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  methods  of  handling  en- 
silage, and  as  a  supplement  to  this  we  run  over 
briefly  here  the  benefits  in  general  of  having  and 
using  a  silo  on  a  dairy  ranch. 

The  fundamental  benefit  comes  in  the  fact  that 
it  provides  green  food  for  the  cows.  All  cattle 
rejoice  in  soft  succulent  feeds;  that  is  one  reason 
that  all  kinds  of  stock  come  out  so  well  in  the 
spring.  It  might  also  be  fair  to  say  that  with 
a  good  silo  and  the  right  kinds  of  crops  there  is 
something  like  a  perpetual  spring  on  the  dairy. 
(We  speak  of  the  season,  not  the  kind  of  spring 
related  to  a  well.)  The  great  benefits  of  having 
a  continuous  supply  of  green  palatable  feed  for 
the  cattle  are  so  apparent  to  every  stockman  that 
the  extra  thrift  of  the  cattle  from  having  green 
feed  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

A  second  great  benefit  comes  in  the  better  com- 
bination of  food  materials  resulting  from  having 
a  fine  lot  of  ensilage.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
is  less  waste  with  a  combination  of  f^eds,  both 
in  the  amount  eaten  and  the  amount  digested. 
Ihan  in  a  single  feed,  no  matter  whether  fed 
dry  or  green,  and  ensilage  can  as  well  be  made 
of  other  material  than  alfalfa  as  not.  Besides 
this,  alfalfa  is  a  feed  chemically  out  of  propor- 
tion for  the  best  effect  on  cattle,  while  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  materials  from  which  ensilage  is 
made  are  of  such  a  radically  opposite  nature  that 
they  and  alfalfa  balance  each  other  in  ideal  fash- 
ion. Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  is  an  unbeat- 
able combination  for  palatability.  digestibility, 
cheapness  and  effectiveness,  both  chemically  and 
otherwise. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  silo  is  its  inexpensive- 
ness.  A  round  building  holds  more  than  any 
other  kind,  and  the  food  in  a  silo  goes  in  to  fill 
up  the  smallest  space  and  packs  tighter  than  any 
other  kind  of  storage,  outside  of  baling,  could 
possibly  give.  As  compared  with  a  barn,  a  silo 
is  a  fine  method  of  putting  away  food.  Of  course, 
dry  matter  can  usually  be  put  up  in  less  space 
than  green  ;  but  that  is  beside  the  case. 

A  very  important  feature,  one  that  any  dairy- 
man will  think  highly  of.  is  the  saving  of  labor. 
Every  dairyman  would  like  to  give  his  cows  green 
feed  continuously.  He  cannot  do  so  with  labor 
at  the  present  price,  except  in  rare  cases,  by  cut- 
ting and  feeding  green  corn,  sorghum,  alfalfa  or 
such  crops;  for  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  enough 
for  a  sm;dl  herd  every  morning  takes  up  too  much 
time.  By  raising,  cutting,  hauling  and  storing 
the  ensilaure  in  four  big  jobs  he  has  the  work  done 
and  there  is  no  bother  in  taking  the  ensilage  from 
the  silo  to  the  milking  stable  than  there  is  in  get- 
ting out  the  hay  from  the  barn.  In  short,  the 
routine  of  the  ranch  can  run  on  exactly  the  same 
as  if  alfalfa  hay  were  cut,  cured  and  fed,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  nearly  all  alfalfa  dairies 
where  the  cows  are  not  pastured,  and  which  is  the 
cheapest,  easiest  and  most  efficient  method  of  oper- 
ation possible,  saving  only  for  the  fact  that 
straight  alfalfa  hay  is  not  the  best  thing  for  the 
cows.  The  saving  of  labor  and  having  an  ideal 
combination  of  food  is  just  about  as  fine  a  propos- 
ition as  is  possible. 

Another  very  important  feature,  and  nearly 
all  the  features  of  silo  dairying  are  very  impor- 
tant and  attractive,  is  the  saving  of  feed— a  sav- 
ing different  from  and  in  addition  to  that  spoken 
above.    Pasturing  is  a  common  custom  where  the 


soil  will  permit,  but  all  dairymen  know  that  it 
will  cut  down  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land 
a  great  deal,  a  third  or  a  fourth  anyway.  By  the 
use  of  the  silo  the  alfalfa  gets  the  best  kind  of 
use,  produces  heavily  and  since  the  cows  have 
both  green  food  and  hay  of  a  type  that  is  most 
acceptable  to  them,  the  saving  from  all  quarters 
permits  the  land  to  carry  more  stock  by  a  nice 
margin  than  could  be  carried  in  any  other  fashion. 

Along  with  the  saving  of  feed  is  the  saving  of 
cattle.  Bloat  is  the  big  problem  whenever  alfalfa 
is  fed.  especially  green  alfalfa,  or  any  of  the 
clovers.  Fed  a  lot  of  corn  silage  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  alfalfa  hay,  the  danger  of  bloat  is 
about  as  far  removed  as  is  possible,  and  this  sav- 
ing to  the  dairyman  is  accomplished.  Even  the 
feeding  of  alfalfa  ensilage  is  better  than  green 
alfalfa  to  prevent  this  trouble.  If  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  had  trouble  with  bloat  on  al- 
falfa ensilage  we  would  be  glad  to  get  the  par- 
ticulars. It. is  a  matter  that  has  been  ignored 
and  practically  nothing  said  or  written  regarding 
it. 

One  of  the  last  things  to  be  said  on  this  subject 


corn.  In  one  part  of  the  State  the  pea  vines  from 
the  canneries  go  into  the  silos  and  the  way  that 
silos  can  be  made  to  help  out  are  many. 

Finally,  for  here  at  least,  the  silo  in  an  alfalfa 
region  gives  an  excellent  rest  to  the  land.  When 
a  piece  of  alfalfa  is  going  to  play  out  it  can  be 
plowed  up  in  the  fall  and  barley  or  oats  put  in. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  after  the  alfalfa  makes 
the  cereal  outdo  itself.  When  it  goes  off,  the 
corn  can  go  in  and  so  on,  until  the  holdover  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  due  to  the  alfalfa  has  about  passed 
and  the  soil  is  rested  and  ready  to  go  to  alfalfa 
production  again  with  renewed  vigor. 

A  silo  in  an  alfalfa  section  means  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  cows,  ease  of  operation 
and  moderate  expense  for  the  dairyman,  saving 
of  feed,  a  big  carrying  capacity  for  the  land,  and 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  soil. 


HOW  SILOS  HELP. 

(Continued  From  Page  561.) 


the  cost  per  man  to  a  very  reasonable  figure,  and 
in  return  they  have  an  outfit  with  which  they 
can  put  up  their  ensilage  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  ton,  counting  all  expense.  Like 
all  other  forms  of  co-operation,  this  is  the  most 
practical  way,  but  of  course  cannot  be  practiced 
unless  there  are  other  silos  in  one's  neighborhood 
to  co-operate  with. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  raising  of  something 
to  put  into  the  silo,  and  here  a  great  many  seem 
to  be  misinformed,  as  the  general  opinion  in  the 
past  has  been  that  corn  would  not  do  well  in 
most  places  in  California.  In  regard  to  this,  we 
will  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  the  Press 
recently  on  the  handling  of  corn  for  ensilage, 
and  will  simply  say  that  the  white  dent  corn, 
after  being  grown  in  this  climate  for  two  or 
more  years,  does  do  well,  producing  in  some 


Cutting  Corn  for  the  Silo. 


is  of  the  number  of  crops  that  can  be  put  in.  The 
silo  can  be  kept  in  use  all  the  year  round  and  in 
good  use.  If  desired,  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
can  be  put  in.  thus  preventing  trouble  from  the 
foxtail  which  is  one  of  the  pests  to  the  alfalfa 
dairyman,  but  is  a  most  excellent  thing  when 
handled  properly.  That  ensilage  can  be  fed  until 
the  last  cutting,  and  the  last  cutting  fed  until 
the  first  is  ready  again,  provided  a  person  man- 
ages right.  Both  cuttings  are  occasionally  used 
to  make  ensilage,  though  more  and  more  dairy- 
men are  coming  to  see  that  other  crops  than  al- 
falfa are  best  for  this  purpose. 

A  second  combination  can  be  made  with  corn 
and  barley,  or  sorghum  and  barley.  The  corn  is 
planted  in  the  spring,  when  frosts  are  over  and  is 
ready  toward  fall,  when  it  can  be  fed  at  once. 
The  feeding  can  be  continued  until  spring,  the 
land  meanwhile  being  irrigated  and  barley  plant- 
ed. The  barley  may  be  put  in  the  silo  when 
the  corn  is  used  up  and  the  process  repeated 
ad  infinitum,  but  on  different  land  at  a  time. 
Sorghum  makes  a  good  ensilage  when  prop- 
erly handled  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  right  kind  of  a  crop  for  the 
silo.  The  culture  of  corn  for  seed  and  for 
ensilage,  by'  the  way,  are  two  different  things 
and  the  reasons  against  growing  shelled  corn  in 
some  places  need  not  be  urged  against  ensilage 


places  as  high  as  20  tons  of  green  corn  for  the 
silo. 

The  main  thing  is  to  have  California-grown 
seed,  as  it  has  to  be  acclimated,  so  to  speak,  to 
do  well,  according  to  past  experience.  As  to 
the  method  of  feeding,  different  dairymen  use 
different  quantities  and  feed  in  different  ways, 
according  to  their  barn  equipment  and  the  kind 
of  stock  kept.  However,  almost  everyone  feeds 
at  milking  time  along  with  some  alfalfa  hay,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
When  fed  in  this  way.  from  30  to  40  pounds  per 
day  are  used,  along  with  what  hay  a  cow  would 
consume,  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal  and  her  capacity  as  a  butter  producer. 

The  experience  in  feeding  this  year,  following 
a  very  dry  year,  has  brought  out  what  to  some 
was  a  new  advantage.  In  several  places  we  vis- 
ited, alfalfa  hay  was  so  scarce  that  in  order  to 
stay  with  the  dairy  through  the  winter  a  good 
many  dairymen  who  depended  solely  upon  al- 
falfa were  compelled  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their 
herd,  and,  with  dry  weather,  prices  for  stock  fell 
off  considerably.  In  these  same  districts,  though, 
wherever  a  silo  was  owned,  we  found  that  the 
dairyman  had  been  able  to  bring  his  stock 
through  in  fine  shape,  and  in  one  case  where 
the  silo  had  only  been  in  use  the  one  season,  the 
dairvman  told  us  that  this  winter  his  cows  aver- 
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aged  $12  per  cow  per  month  with  a  good  many 
heifers  in  his  herd.  This  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  before  on  hay  with  ma- 
tured stock. 

All  those  we  visited  seemed  to  consider  that 
corn  ensilage  and  alfalfa  hay  were  the  most 
evenly  balanced  ration  obtainable,  and  that  it 
made  the  most  economical  feed  as  well. 

From  this  winter's  experience  it  would  seem 
that  if  there  was  any  one  thing  which  would  over- 
come the  hardships  of  dry  winters,  the  silo  is 
that  thing,  besides  the  extra  profits  realized  in 
creamery  checks. 

Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  for  the  silo 
in  California  today  is  the  number  that  are  being 
put  up  this  year  by  dairymen  who  endeavor  to 
get  the  utmost  profit  from  their  investment. 

HOG  FEEDING  PROBLEM. 


How  many  pounds  of  barley  per  hundred 
weight  of  hog  should  be  fed  where  the  hogs  get 
all  the  boiled  potatoes  they  can  eat?  Also,  would 
it  pay  to  substitute  ground  barley  for  rolled, 
where  rolled  is  $30,  and  ground  $36,  and  would 
cocoanut  meal  take  the  place  of  one-fourth  of 
the  barley  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  I  used 
all  barley? — H.  S.,  Sebastopol. 

ANSWER  BY  CHAS.  GOODMAN,  WILLIAMS. 

The  food  and  water  requirements  of  hogs  vary 
during  the  period  from  weaning  time  to  six  months 
of  age.  After  that  age  they  require  for  each 
100  lbs.  live  weight  2.6  lbs.  carbohydrates  and 
0.65  lbs.  protein.  The  water  required  at  six  months 
would  be  7Vo  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  live  weight. 
The  water  is  to  be  gradually  decreased  to  4  lbs. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  at  which  time 
the  hog  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  market.  It 
is  plain  to  see  that  during  this  feeding  period  of 
six  months  that  the  carbodydrate  requirement  is 
exactly  four  times  the  protein. 

Take  the  analysis  of  potatoes,  barley  and  cocoa- 
nut  meal,  and  we  have  the  following: 

Protein.  Carbohvdrates. 

Potatoes    2.10  17.30 

Barley  12.52  68.91 

Cocoanut  meal  .  .  19.51  41.12 


34.13  128.33 
Mix  the  above  of  equal  weight  each  and  feed 
3.25  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  Live  weight   mixed  with 
7J/o  lbs.  water.    The  water  is  to  be  gradually  de- 
creased as  stated  above. 

Barley  ground  fine  and  bolted  is  much  better 
for  hogs  than  rolled  barley,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  real  value  of  the  difference.  Substituting  '4 
cocoanut  meal  for  barley  would  be  better  than 
potatoes  and  barley,  but  would  still  leave  the 
ration  badly  out  of  balance. 


RUST  PREVENTION— MILK  FEVER. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  if  crude 
petroleum  is  a  suitable  oil  for  a  stump-puller  cable, 
and.  if  not,  what  is  the  best  mixture  for  prevent- 
ing rust  ?  Also,  do  cows  ever  have  milk  fever 
just  before  calving?  I  saw  what  looked  like  a 
ease  in  a  cow  that  had  been  milked  for  several 
davs  to  relieve  the  udder. — C.  A.  Bean,  Guerne- 
vifle. 

Crude  petroleum  will  prevent  rust  on  a  cable, 
chain,  or  such  material.  There  is  a  regular  prep- 
aration niiide  for  just  such  uses,  which  is  handled 
by  the  Western  Equipment  Co..  San  Francisco. 

It  would  be  a  most  peculiar  thing  for  a  cow- 
to  have  milk  fever  before  calving.  Milk  fever 
comes  after  the  cow  has  an  udder  full  of  milk 
and  is  milked  too  dry.  withdrawing  the  pressure 
of  the  milk  on  the  blood  vessels  in  the  udder. 
It  conies  only  with  heavy  milkers  and  just  when 
the  heavy  milking  starts  soon  after  calving.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  a  cow  would  have  enough 
milk  in  her  udder  before  calving  so  that  when 
it  was  withdrawn  the  same  trouble  would  arise 
as  occurs  in  normal  attacks  of  milk  fever.  It 
would  be  most  rare  that  such  cases  could  arise, 
and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  draw  off  enough 
milk  before  calving  to  cause  anything  like  this 
trouble.  Still,  it  might  possibly  be  done,  and  if 
we  are  wrong  we  stand  open  to  correction. 


Apples  and  Grass  for  Foothills. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  bought  160  acres  of 
land  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, at.  an  altitude  of  about  3500  ft.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  there  is  about  60  inches.  There  are 
a  few  apple  trees  on  the  place  that  produce  good 
fruit,  and  I  believe  it  is  first-class  apple  land. 
Now  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the  future  of 
the  apple  market.  If  you  think  it  good,  what 
varieties  would  you  advise  planting?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  Avhat  is  the  best  grass  to  sow 
there  for  pasture  on  land  that  has  been  logged 
off  after  I  pull  the  stumps  out. — Reader,  Concord. 

For  the  first  proposition,  the  future  of  the  apple 
market,  will  say  that  any  person  able  to  proph- 
esy correctly  the  future  of  any  market  can  quit 
work  and  just  roll  up  wealth.  It's  a  risky  busi- 
ness prophesying  future  conditions,  and  we  hesi- 
tate to  give  our  opinion.  It  is  known  that  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  new  acreage  coming 
into  bearing,  and  with  the  rather  unprofitable 
prices  obtained  this  last  season  there  appears  to 
be  at  least  a  big  risk  in  staking  one's  money  and 
time  on  new  plantings.  Still,  vastly  more  apples 
could  be  consumed,  the  method  of  distribution 
is  being  greatly  improved,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  everything  will  come  out  all  right. 
In  any  kind  of  business  the  man  with  the  right 
start  (in  the  apple  business,  good  apple  land), 
who  attends  to  his  business  properly,  is  quite 
sure  to  make  a  financial  success. 

In  regard  to  the  varieties,  we  wrote  to  J.  E. 
Hauler,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Eldorado 
county,  for  his  observations  (although  you  do 
not  say  what  county  your  land  is  in),  and  re- 
ceived the  following: 

"As  to  your  question  what  varieties  of  apples 
to  plant  at  an  elevation  of  3500  ft..  I  can  only 
recommend  what  I  personally  know  will  succeed 
at  that  altitude.  If  the  enquirer  wishes  to  grow 
apples  commercially,  he  should  plant  all  red  ap- 
ples, as  they  will  sell  better  than  the  uncolored, 
regardless  of  quality.  He  should  look  around 
his  vicinity  and  find  out  what  sorts  are  doin^r 
well,  if  any.  and  stick  to  them.  I  would  recom- 
mend Jonathan.  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  and  Stay- 
man  's  Winesap :  they  are  all  good  sellers  and 
good  keepers.  Where  the  ground  is  reasonably 
fertile.  Italian  rye  grass  does  well,  but  at  this 
altitude  where  you  can  irrigate,  red  clover  is  the 
best  of  all,  as  it  enriches  the  soil  more  than  any 
grass. ' ' 

We  also  asked  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  about  the  grasses  at  the  time 
of  sending  another  question,  and  received  this 
reply:  "The  grass  to  be  recommended  will  de- 
pend very  largely  on  the  local  conditions  which 
prevail  at  the  ranch.  The  statement  of  an  alti- 
tude of  3500  feet  does  not  carry  very  much  in- 
formation, since  so  much  depends  upon  latitude, 
slope,  exposure,  and  other  factors.  In  general, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing plants,  all  of'which  are  used  to  greater  or 
less  extent  at  middle  altitudes:  Red-top  (Agros- 
tis  alba1)  ;  orchard-grass  (Dactylis  glomerata)  ; 
red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  :  and  velvet-grass 
(Holcus  lanatusV  This  latter  plant  grows  luxuri- 
antly on  rather  moist  land,  but  is  rather  coarse 
except  when  cut  and  fed  before  fully  mature. 


POSSIBLE  FERTILIZERS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  sample  of  some  vege- 
tation which  grows  very  freely  on  my  land.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is  and  to  have 
your  opinion  on  its  usefulness.  Also,  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  redwood  sawdust  on  my  place 
and  am  considering  using  it  as  a  bedding  for 


the  horses.  I  desire  to  use  the  manure  on  the 
land  and  will  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion  ;js 
to  whether  the  sawdust  would  be  harmful  to  the 
land  when  applied  with  the  manure,  or  merely 
negative  in  its  action. — W.  J.  E.,  Sylvan  Dale, 
Mendocino  county. 

We  forwarded  the  plant  to  Professor  H.  M. 
Hall,  of  the  University  of  California,  for  identifi- 
cation, and  received  the  following  reply,  which 
will  be  sufficient  answer  to  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion : 

"The  plant  which  you  sent  is  the  Meadow  Ho- 
sackia  (Hosackia  torreyi).  These  plants  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  clovers,  to  which  they  are 
related,  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  pinnately 
compound ;  that  is.  they  bear  several  leaflets 
along  the  sides  of  the  leaf-stalk  instead  of  three 
leaflets  grouped  at  the  summit  of  the  leaf-stalk 
as  in  most  clovers.  The  plant  is  of  some  value 
as  a  forage  plant,  but  usually  does  not  occur 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  add  to  the  forage  re- 
sources  of  any  district.  Since  it  belongs  to  the 
pea  family,  it  is  capable  of  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  through  the  aid  of  certain  bacteria  liv- 
ing upon  its  roots.  Several  years  ago  there  was 
an  account  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  this 
plant  as  it  grows  in  Nevada,  with  items  as  to 
its  forage  value." 

This  indicates  that  the  plant  would  have  some 
value  for  forage,  also  a  value  as  a  green  manure. 
What  the  value  will  be  will  depend  upon  what 
else  you  can  get  as  a  forage  plant,  and  whether 
some  other  legume,  such  as  bur  clover,  would 
make  a  better  growth  in  winter  than  this.  In 
most  places  you  evidently  could  get  something 
better.  For  your  conditions  you  should  be  the 
best  judge. 

In  regard  to  the  sawdust,  we  could  hardly  ad- 
vise its  use.  It  might  be  possible  to  use  sawdust 
in  very  moderate  amounts  on  land  that  was 
greatly  deficient  in  humus  and  was  so  heavy  that 
it  needed  vegetable  matter  to  lighten  it,  but  even 
then  it  would  have  to  be  put  on  in  very  smail 
amounts.  In  your  district  the  benefit  would  be 
very  small  and  more  than  offset  by  the  probable 
injur}';  and  in  fact  in  any  place,  sawdust  could 
hardly  be  advised  as  a  fertilizer.  The  manure 
would  have  very  little  effect  in  hastening  the  de- 
cay of  this.  You  would  do  more  to  spoil  the 
manure  than  to  help  the  sawdust,  and  unless  bed- 
ding materials  are  scarce,  we  would  say  to  burn 
the  sawdust  and.  if  you  want  fertilizer,  use  the 
ashes. 


LIME  FOR  ORCHARDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  any  of  your  orchardists 
found  the  application  of  lime  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  their  orchards?  If  so.  what  form  has 
the  application  taken,  the  quantity  applied,  and 
the  time  of  application?  In  what  form  was  the 
lime,  slaked  or  quick? — A.  O.  Pike,  South  Austra- 
lia. 

Lime  has  not  been  very  extensively  used  in  Cali- 
fornia orchards,  but  some  orchardists  have  applied 
it  and  the  amount  used  is  becoming  much  greater 
every  year.  Whether  it  is  used  on  any  place  or 
not  depends  upon  the  need  for  it,  provided  the 
owner  realizes  the  need.  Probably  more  air- 
slacked  lime  is  used  than  another  form,  and  water- 
slacked  comes  next.  Off-hand,  would  say  that  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  was  the  average  amount  applied, 
with  the  amount  running  up  greatly  for  heavy 
soil.  The  application  has  generally  proved  very 
profitable.  On  the  average  orchard,  however,  it 
is  doubtful  if  lime  would  be  needed  as  yet. 
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The  Capital  Needed  for  Farming. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  46  years  old,  in 
good  health,  have  a  wife  and  no  children. 
I  have  $4,000.  Have  had  no  experience 
on  a  farm.  Would  you  advise  my  com- 
ing to  your  State  to  attempt  farming? 
I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  your  paper. 
— C.  A.  G.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  amount  named  would  not  go  far 
in  buying  a  farm,  building  a  house,  barn, 
etc.,  putting  down  a  well  and  equipping 
a  pumping  plant,  besides  buying  stock, 
and  getting  the  ranch  into  a  condition 
to  raise  a  crop.  However,  many  people 
have  made  successes  on  less  capital  to 
start  with  than  the  amount  named.  It 
depends  upon  the  man,  also  what  crops 
he  raises.  To  get  quick  returns  from  his 
investment  the  farm  must  be  planted 
to  such  crops  as  will  mature  quickly.  An 
alfalfa  and  dairy  ranch,  or  poultry,  or 
hogs,  or  vegetable  growing  will  give 
some  returns  the  first  year,  but  if  the 
subscriber  who  has  had  no  experience  in 
farming  would  come  to  California  and 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Miatson  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 

HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

16$  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Bend  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

Calllornla  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hemlntovny'*  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Fitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
nave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,         Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


secure  a  place  on  some  ranch  and  learn 
how  and  why,  before  he  invested  his 
money,  he  will  make  fewer  mistakes 
and  ultimately  a  bigger  success.  Fruit 
crowing,  berry  and  vegetable  raising, 
dairy,  hogs,  alfalfa  and  poultry,  are  all 
profitable  branches  of  agriculture  in 
California,  to  the  man  who  knows  how, 
and  the  future  outlook  is  very  pro- 
mising to  those  who  will  get  into  the 
game  right,  and  stick  to  it. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  well  to  advise 
a  person  to  go  into  poultry  raising  un- 
less he  had  a  special  desire  to  do  so 
while  other  profitable  branches  of  agri- 
culture are  open  before  him  and  the 
poultry  business  so  well  looked  after  as 
it  is,  but  the  following  article  by  Charles 
Weeks  of  Palo  Alto,  taken  from  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  will  show  how  one  man 
has  made  a  success  of  this  line  of  work, 
the  capital  required  and  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it.  I  f  possible,  we  will  give  some 
time  later  an  outline  of  the  capital  re- 
quired and  methods  best  suited  to  de- 
velop small  farms  of  other  sorts. 

This  question  depends  entirely  upon 
the  man  behind  the  capital.  I  have 
known  men  to  ,  start  in  the  poultry 
business  on  a  shoestring  and  attain 
success  in  a  few  years,  and  I  have  seen 
men  put  $30,000,  $50,000  and  even  $100.- 
000  into  the  venture  and  lose  all  inside 
of  three  years.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  invest  big  money  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness without  experience.  Other  enter- 
prises require  a  lifetime  experience  to 
make  them  successful,  so  why  should 
not  men  blunder  in  entering  the  poultry 
field. 

Capital  will  not  make  the  egg  farm 
successful.  It  takes  a  man  who  knows 
a  good  hen  and  knows  how  to  feed  that 
hen  to  get  the  best  egg  production. 
When  a  man  knows  how  to  tell  which 
hens  fill  the  egg  basket  and  knows  how 
to  produce  the  vigorous  pullets  and 
knows  how  to  feed  in  order  to  get  the 
most  eggs  in  the  shortest  time,  he  need 
not  fear  for  capital  invested  in  an  egg 
farm.  Of  course,  he  may  know  all 
these  things,  and  be  a  laz~  man  and 
make  a  failure.  A  man  must  have 
management  and  executive  ability. 

It  requires  four  or  five  acres  of  good, 
fertile  soil  with  a  pumping  plant  that, 
will  throw  at  least  300  or  400  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  as  the  foundation 
of  an  egg  farm  that  will  support  a 
family  and  have  a  bank  account  for  a 
rainy  day.  It  is  imperative  that  you 
start  on  'a  fertile  soil.  Fertile  soil 
can  be  had  in  California  for  $150  to 
$1,000  per  acre,  according  to  location. 
The  $150  land  without  a  market  outlet 
is  dear  at  any  price.  I  think  one  is 
perfectly  justified  in  paying  $300  to 
$600  per  acre  for  rich,  well  watered  scil 
for  a  poultry  ranch  if  the  location  has 
market  advantages.  My  own  ranch  is 
located  on  land  easily  valued  at  $1,000 
per  acre  and  I  realize  better  returns 
than  $150  land  where  the  public  could 
not  get  on  me. 

Supposing  we  buy  five  acres  at  $400 
per  acre  with  plenty  of  water  and  a 
fertile  soil  and  publicly  located.  This 
makes  $2,000  for  land  to  start  with. 
Then  a  cottage  to  live  in  will  cost 
from  $300  to  $2,000,  according  to  style. 
Suppose  we  say  $1,000  for  the  cottage. 
Then  you  would  want  to  start  with  at 
least  1,000  hens,  and  these  will  cost 
$1,000  to  get  the  kind  that  will  pay. 
You  can  buy  eggs  or  chicks  and  raise 
your  own  pullets,  but  counting  time, 
labor,  feed  and  all,  they  will  cost  just 
about  that  much  any  way  you  may 
figure  it.  But  before  you  get  the  chick- 
ens it  will  take  at  the  very  least  $1,000 
to  install  a  three  or  four  inch  centrifu- 
gal pump  with  motor  or  engine  to  run 


What's 


going 
on 

under 
Your 

Soil  ? 
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HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  to  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it  ? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "flat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   "We  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  In  st.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  NOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


May  17,  1913 
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HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 


-isf- 


A  Friend  to  the  Fannc; 


It  is  a  book  issued  an- 

nually  and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bids., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  l.o«  Angeles,  Cal. 


GOPHERS  AND  SQUIRRELS 
KILLED  INSTANTLY 

By  using  Swetmann's  System.  Made 
like  a  Roman  candle  and  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  handle.  Each  candle  gen- 
erates 8000  cubic  feet  of  poisonous 
gases.  10  candles  for  50  cents,  25 
for  $1.00,  sent  anywhere,  F.  O.  B. 
Petaluma;  or  75  for  $2.50,  express 
paid.     Manufactured  by 

ELWYN  SWETMANN 
Dept.  C,  Petaluma,  California. 


Fertilize  Right 

Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil— Alfalfa,  cover  crops. 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPPP  m«ke,  Moflit  &  Towne,  L,os  AngeUs 
i  rtr  CIV  Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


it  and  a  tank  to  supply  the  house  and 
poultry  with  water.  Then  $500  for  a 
laying  house  for  1,000  hens  and  you 
have  the  first  cost  of  starting  an  egg 
farm  that  will  make  a  decent  living.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  work  with 
less  than  2,000  laying  hens,  for  it  will 
take  that  many  to  make  a  comfortable 
living  and  have  an  emergency  fund  in 
the  bank.  On  five  acres  you  can  start 
out  with  1,000  hens  and  increase  to  4,000 
hens,  which  will  be  the  capacity  of  five 
acres  and  grow  the  green  feed.  Four 
thousand  hens  can  be  carried  on  five 
acres  in  California  if  houses  and  yards 
are  right.  With  a  system  of  double  yards 
and  plenty  of  water  the  ground  can  be 
kept  free  from  taint  and  disease. 

Supposing  we  say  $2,000  for  land, 
$1,000  for  cottage,  $1,000  for  pumping 
outfit,  $500  for  laying  house,  $1,000  for 
laying  hens,  and  $500  for  incidentals  in 
the  way  of  galvanized  slip  joint  pipe 
for  irrigation,  horse  and  wagon,  etc. 
This  does  not  allow  for  the  cost  of  a 
brooder  house  and  incubator  cellar 
with  incubators.  Thus  we  have  an 
outlay  of  $6,000  to  start  an  egg  farm 
that  will  support  a  family  and  allow  a 
little  to  increase  the  business  or  lay 
away. 

Now  you  can  buy  land  for  half  the 
price  here  calculated  and  cut  the  other 
items  in  half  and  get  through  for 
$3,000.  With  a  $3,000  investment  it 
will  be  hard  to  make  a  living  and  im- 
prove the  place  and  increase  the  stock. 
If  you  have  not  the  capital  to  fit  and 
stock  up  a  ranch  to  the  producing 
point  to  start  with,  then  there  is  one 
other  way,  and  that  is  to  buy  the 
ranch  on  easy  terms,  say  a  fourth 
down,  and  start  with  a  few  hens  and 
keep  these  going  while  working  away 
from  home  on  a  salary  and  thus  carry 
the  poultry  along  until  it  gets  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  We  have  known  some  who 
have  started  with  poultry  and  held  an 
outside  position  until  the  poultry  began 
to  pay.  This  means  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  both  man  and  wife,  but  it  pays 
better  than  the  prospect  of  being  a  wage 
earner  all  your  life.  And  right  here  let 
me  speak  a  word  for  the  good,  indus- 
trious wife  who  jumps  in  and  puts  her 
mind  and  energies  to  poultry  and  helps 
meet  the  problems  of  getting  established. 
Without  the  co-operation  of  a  sensible 
wife  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  start 
in  to  build  up  a  poultry  business  with 
little  capital. 

My  wife  and  I  started  the  poultry  ven- 
ture with  $1,275.  We  bought  10  acres, 
paid  $400  down  and  went  in  debt  $1,000, 
and  with  $875  we  built  a  place  to  live  in 
and  a  brooder  house.  Then  I  went  to 
work  at  the  carpenter  trade,  building 
poultry  houses  and  brooder  plants  on 
other  ranches,  and  earned  enough  to  buy 
hatching  eggs  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
the  help  of  my  good  wife  we  raised  our 
first  flock,  which  consisted  of  400  fim; 
pullets.  We  had  a  long,  hard  pull,  with 
hard  work  and  sacrifice,  but  we  slowly 
built  up  a  business  that  pays  well  for 
the  extra  effort. 

Today  we  have  a  beautiful  home, 
with  trees  for  shade,  well  tilled  garden 
and  greens  for  poultry,  with  3,000 
choice  laying  hens  that  have  been  se- 
lected for  egg  production,  and  they 
make  us  an  income  above  the  average 
salaried  positions. 

To  the  man  with  $500  or  $1,000  that 
dreams  of  the  poultry  business  I  would 
say,  as  to  all  others,  go  work  a  year  on 
a  large  egg  ranch  and  learn  the  busi- 
ness, and  spend  every  cent  of  your  hard 
earned  wages  carefully  without  making 
any  mistakes. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  independent, 
healthy  and  profitable  businesses  In 
the  world  if  entered  into  with  the 
same  caution  and  preparation  as  other 
vocations. 


Trees 

Mr.  Citrus  Grower? 

If  they  are  get  rid  of  them  for  they  are  a  serious  pest.  They 
are  the  dreaded  red  spiders — one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
citrus  grower.  They  suck  the  very  life  out  of  a  tree  and  if  let 
alone  will  make  the  healthiest  orchard  lose  its  vitality.  For 
a  safeguard  and  sure  exterminator 

Use  Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

it  not  only  kills  the  "insect"  itself  but  also  the  egg.  That  is  not  a  mere 
statement — it's  a  proved  fact.  Order  this  spray  at  once.  Don't  wait  until  you 
must  have  it — when  your  trees  are  laden  with  this  deadly  "insect."  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Yel-Ros  is  both  a  pre. 
ventive  and  a  cure  and  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Send  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar.   It  costs  25  cents  and  is  well  worth  it. 
A  hook  °n  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2x/->  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Name 
Town 
State... 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


Apply  Nitrate  of  Lime  as  a  Top  Dressing  Now 


-iff 

TRADE  MARK 

C. 


13%  Nitrogen        25—30%  Lime 

in  a  soluble  condition.  The  excellency  of  this  com- 
bination is  appreciated  by  progressive  growers — all 
over  the  world.  Nitrate  of  Lime  has  an  immediate 
and  lasting  effect. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Inc. 


311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


inn  aaa  Sour  °ran»c 

lVV.UVV  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valeric!  as  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.   1,   Pusmlena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
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A  Potato  Uplift  Movement 


To  the  Editor:  The  potato  industry  of 
the  United  States  while  a  very  consider- 
able one,  is  by  no  means  so  important  as 
the  extent  and  population  of  the  country 
would  seem  to  justify.  The  present  aver- 
age production  of  potatoes  per  acre  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  half  that 
of  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  When 
the  total  average  annual  crop  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  Germany  it  is  found 
that  we  produce  but  a  trifle  over  one 
bushel  for  every  five  produced  by  the 
German  farmer.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  American  farmer  should  inquire 
why  the  German  empire  with  an  area  of 
208,670  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
approximately  Go, 000,000  people  should 
produce  nearly  five  times  as  many  bush- 
els of  potatoes  as  the  United  States  with 
an  area  exclusive  of  Alaska  of  2,970,230 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
90,000,000  of  people. 

How  do  the  German  people  dispose  of 
such  quantities  of  potatoes?  This  is  a 
question  which  the  American  farmer  has 
as  yet  given  too  little  consideration,  but 
it  is  one  which  from  now  on  should 
seriously  engage  his  attention.  Briefly 
summed  up  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
German  potato  crop  is,  on  the  average, 
disposed  of  about  as  follows:  28%  is  used 
for  table  purposes.  40%  is  converted  into 
stock  foods,  12%  is  used  for  seed  pur- 
poses, and  the  remaining  4%  is  con- 
verted into  starch,  6%  alcohol,  and  10% 
decay.  Certain  quantities  are,  of  course, 
exported  to  other  countries  where  prices 
are  sufficiently  high  to  make  such  dis- 
posal more  profitable  than  for  industrial 
purposes. 

What  becomes  of  the  American  crop? 
The  disposition  of  the  American  crop  is  a 
comparatively  simple  proposition;  about 
87%  is  used  for  table  purposes;  12%  for 
seed  and  1%  or  less  is  devoted  to  starch 
manufacture  or  is  fed  to  stock.  Gener- 
ally speaking  that  which  is  not  used  for 
table  purposes  or  for  seed  represents  the 
culls,  and  diseased  stock. 

Under  existing  conditions  our  present 
potato  supply  is  a  fluctuating  one,  and  in 
consequence  the  prices  received  by  the 
producer  and  paid  by  the  consumer  vary 
widely.  In  a  normal  growing  season 
throughout  the  United  States  the  produc- 
tion is  ample  for  table  purposes  and 
prices  are  moderate.  In  an  unfavorable 
season  the  crop  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  market  demands  and  the  price  is  high. 
In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  a  short 
crop  simply  means  that  the  table  stock 
is  supplied  from  the  40%  which  is  ordi- 
narily converted  into  stock  food,  hence 
there  is  no  wide  variation  in  prices  as 
in  this  country  where  no  such  reserve 
supply  is  available. 

Can  potatoes  be  profitably  grown  in  this 
country  for  industrial  purposes?  How 
can  we  avoid  seasons  of  abundance  and 
seasons  of  scarcity  with  their  consequent 
price  fluctuations?  These  are  questions 
which  are  national  in  their  scope  and  of 
nation-wide  economic  importance.  They 
can  only  be  successfully  handled  through 
State  and  local  associations  acting  in  co- 
operation with  a  national  organization. 
To  meet  such  a  situation  "The  National 
Potato  Association  of  America"  has  re- 
cently been  organized.  The  present  of- 
ficers of  this  association  are  as  follows: 
President,  W.  A.  Martin,  Houlton,  Maine; 
Vice-President,  E.  H.  Grubb,  Carbondale, 
Colorado;  Secretary-Treasurer,  William 
Stuart,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution  are  to  bring  to- 
gether for  mutual  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  effort  all  agencies  interested  in 
the  production,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  potatoes,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  potato  industry  in  all 


its  phases. — Wm.  Stuart,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  IN 
ARIZONA. 


There  is  frequently  much  discussion 
regarding  the  best  variety  of  alfalfa  to 
grow,  and  in  the  varieties  spoken  of, 
Peruvian  alfalfa  is  always  considered 
one  of  the  best.  Of  this  variety  and  the 
method  of  handling  it,  the  Arizona  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  in  the  an- 
nual report  just  issued,  says: 

"The  Peruvian  type  of  alfalfa  seems 
eminently  suited  to  climatic  conditions 
in  Arizona.  It  holds  stand  well,  and  in 
yield  has  exceeded  all  other  types.  It  is 
somewhat  coarse  and  stemmy,  but  this 
defect  can  be  overcome  to  a  large  degree 
by  thick  stand  and  early  cutting.  Its 
rapid  growth  and  the  high  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  leaves  give  to  the  hay  a  food 
value  but  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
best  made  from  other  varieties  which 
are  not  so  productive." 

This  will  evidently  hold  more  true  for 
our  hotter  and  drier  sections  than  for  the 
sections  with  a  milder  climate.  The  pait 
relating  to  early  cutting  should  especially 
be  noted. 

Inasmuch  as  the  suckering  of  corn  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  California 
corn  culture,  the  following  from  the  re- 
port should  also  be  interesting.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  a  variety  on  which  breeding 
experiments  are  being  conducted,  but 
holds  quite  true  for  other  varieties,  both 
there  and  here. 

"This  sweet  corn  is  prone  to  give  rise 
to  a  large  number  of  suckers  at  the  base 
of  each  stalk.  Cultural  experiments  to 
determine  whether  these  should  be  re- 
moved have  given  negative  results,  in 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference 
in  total  yield,  size,  or  number  of  ears  on 
those  rows  which  had  the  suckers  re- 
moved and  those  which  were  allowed  to 
develop  normally." 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF 
ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 


According  to  briefs  and  testimony  pre- 
sented before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  hearings  on  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules,  the  principal  orange- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  are  the 
United  States,  Spain,  Italy,  Palestine, 
Japan,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The  Ameri- 
can orange  industry  is  located  in  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Arizona,  and  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  20,000,000  boxes. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  American  pro- 
duction comes  from  California,  the  num- 
ber of  boxes  shipped  in  the  1911-12  sea- 
son being  13,745,952  and  in  1910-11, 
15,695,450.  The  heavy  freeze  some  months 
ago  will  reduce  the  1912-13  yield  much 
more  than  50%;  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
estimate  the  full  damage  to  the  crop. 
The  total  acreage  runs  about  11,000.  The 
Florida  production  has  previously  run 
irom  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  boxes  an- 
nually, produced  on  an  estimated  acreage 
of  59,000,  but  the  crop  of  the  present 
season  is  expected  to  amount  to  6,000,000 
boxes  or  more  and  the  output  of  future 
years  will  doubtless  average  that  much 
or  more.  The  number  of  pounds  of  or- 
anges shipped  in  1911  from  the  principal 
foreign  producing  sections  is  given  as 
follows:  Spain,  869,725,553;  Italy,  282,- 
945,860;  Jaffa  (Palestine),  60,S90,130; 
Japan,  14,158,559;  Porto  Rico,  25,076,880; 
Cuba,  3,609,817.  California  has  furnished 
about  40%  of  the  total  orange  supply  of 
the  world. 

The  only  sections  of  the  world  produc- 
ing lemons  in  commercial  quantities  are 


southern  California  and  southern  Italy, 
especially  Sicily.  The  acreage  in  lemon 
trees  in  California  in  1912  was  31,478, 
and   the  production   is  given   as  about 


2,000,000  boxes  as  compared  with  Ameri- 
can importations  of  1,812,000  boxes.  In 
Italy  about  1,250,000,000  pounds  of 
lemons  are  produced  annually. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


7  This  Sea!  guarantees  a  genuine 
Luther  Burbank  Production 


Plant 

Luther  Burbank9 s 
Spineless  Cactus 

The  world's  most  productive  stock  feed 

"What  can  I  expect  in  quantity  if  I  plant 
Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is: 

100  tons  of  forage  per  acre  per  annum — without  irrigation. 
And  the  100  tons  per  acre  by  no  means  represents  the 
maximum.  We  have  understated  rather  than  overstated 
the  yield  that  comes  from  planting  this,  the  world's  most 
productive  stock  feed. 

One  acre  planted  to  alfalfa  will  produce  enough  feed  for  one  cow. 
The  same  ground  planted  to  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will  produce 
enough  feed  for  four  cows. 

Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  does  not  necessarily  require  rich  land. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  as  important  as  the  soil.  Cactus  will  stand 
as  much  white  alkali  as  any  forage  known  and  the  precipitation  of  rain 
can  be  as  infrequent  as  once  in  four  years.  The  best  cactus  culture  will 
come  from  a  precipitation  of  six  to  eight  inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  but  it 
will  thrive  on  from  three  to  five  inches  per  annum. 

Your  prosperity  and  your  progress  can  be  greatly  increased  by  in- 
vestigating Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  NOW.  It  is  a  question  of 
PROFITS  to  you  and  every  day  you  put  off  learning  about  this 

the  great  forage  for 

Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

you  postpone  your  own  progress.  Every  day  we  receive  letters  from 
all  over  the  world  asking  us  for  our  cactus  book.  You  should  have  it, 
too.  It  will  give  you  complete  information  about  Burbank's  Spineless 
Cactus.  It  also  contains  Luther  Burbank's  own  story  of  how  he  evolved 
the  thornless  cactus. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  Spineless  Cactus 
here,  but  we  prefer  that  you  get  the  complete  story  in  our  Spineless 
Cactus  Book.  It  is  an  absorbing  story  and  every  word  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  you  because  it  deals  with  practical  things  that  involve  farm 
econoiP'""  and  farm  profits.  Send  for  the  Burbank  Spineless  Cactus 
Book  R.P.  at  once. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributer  of  the  Burbank 
Horticultural  productions,  and  from  no  other  source  can  any  one  be 
positively  assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine  Luther  Burbank  Creations. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 

Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ,,£SuS  "d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Itrand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 
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Squirrels  in  Orchards. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  ground  squirrels? 
They  are  climbing  the  trees  and  eating 
the  peaches  now. — W.  J.  M.,  Penryn. 

Squirrels  require  different  treatment  in 
different  seasons.  When  it  is  dry  they 
can  be  poisoned,  but  when  the  grass  is 
green  and  there  is  much  other  food  they 
will  not  readily  take  poisoned  grain,  and 
some  method  of  suffocating  them  in  their 
holes  has  to  be  used.  To  kill  them  in 
their  holes  there  are  various  methods  ad- 
vised, from  wrapping  up  a  sack,  dipping 
it  in  crude  oil,  lighting  it  and  inserting 
it  in  the  hole,  to  the  more  scientific  plan 
of  using  carbon  bisulphide,  plain  or  in 
specially  prepared  cartridges.  The  latter 
is  the  most  effective  and  convenient.  If 
your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  such  car- 
tridges they  can  be  secured  from  the 
Newton  California  Fireworks  Co.,  Dept. 
D,  249  Front  street,  San  Francisco. 

If  you  are  unable  to  find  the  holes  of 
all  the  squirrels,  you  may  try  the  pois- 
oned grain,  for  which  a  good  formula  is 
as  follows: 

Whole  barley  or  wheat,  lbs   20 

Gloss  starch  paste,  pint   1 

Saccharine  (soluble),  drachm   1 

Strychnine  sulphate  ( pulverized ) ,  oz. .  1 
The  grain  is  placed  in  a  receptacle 
large  enough  to  permit  thorough  stirring. 
One  pint  of  water  is  then  brought  to  a 
boil,  and  sufficient  laundry  starch  (about 
two  tablespoonfuls  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  water)  is  slowly  added  to  form,  when 
well  cooked,  a  paste  about  the  consistence 
of  cream.  The  strychnine  (first  pow- 
dered, if  in  crystals)  and  the  saccharine 
are  now  added  to  the  hot  starch  paste  and 
the  mixture  well  stirred  until  dissoved. 
While  still  hot  this  is  poured  over  the 
grain,  mixed  well,  and  the  whole  put 
aside  for  several  hours  before  using. 


This  formula  is  recommended  because 
of  its  simplicity,  cheapness  and  effective- 
ness. Scatter  a  teaspoonful  or  two  along 
the  squirrel  trails,  on  the  soft  ground  at 
the  mouths  of  the  holes,  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees.  It  will  probably  be  found  most 
effective  if  placed  early  in  the  morning, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  seven 
o'clock,  or  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Or,  in  case  you  have  so  few  to  poison 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  this  prepara- 
tion, you  can  buy  poisoned  grain.  Still, 
for  this  time  of  year,  the  method  of  de- 
stroying them  in  their  holes  is  most 
effective. 


IMPROVED  CAROB  VARIETIES. 


This  winter  and  spring  one  or  two 
references  appeared  regarding  the  carob 
tree  as  a  possible  source  of  excellent 
stock  feed  where  moisture  supplies  are 
moderate,  as  it  is  used  in  Palestine, 
Italy  and  some  other  Meditteranean 
countries.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  monthly  report  ot  C.  W. 
Beers,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  will  be  of  value. 

A  number  of  thrifty  trees  grown  from 
seeds  imported  from  Italy  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Gould,  are  growing  in  Montecito. 
Pods  from  two  different  trees  were  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  where  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents showed  almost  thirty  per  cent  of 
sugar,  making  them  of  high  value  as  a 
forage  product.  This  office  has  just  been 
advised  by  telegraph  that  the  Washing- 
ton Department  can  deliver  to  us  im- 
ported budwood  of  six  varieties  of 
carobs  for  planting  wherever  the  grow- 
ing of  the  tree  will  be  found  advantage- 
ous. 


Benicia  Bunch  Rake 


Rear  View,  Showing  Lilt  of  Tines 

For  Heavy  Work. 

Designed  for  bunching  Windrows,  handling  Sagebrush,  and  all  sim- 
ilar classes  of  service. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  you  need  such  a  tool — BUT  you 
know  the  strength  and  workmanship  must  be  in  it  or  it  will  fail. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ALL. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTORS 

IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD  IT  IS  ONLY  IN  REMOTE  CASES  THAT  YOU  ARE  ABLE  TO  USE  A  ROUND  WHEEL  TRACTOR. 
FOR  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  THE  GROUND  MUST  BE  HARD  AND  LEVEL.  THE  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  WORKS  IN 
ANY  GROUND:  SOFT,  SANDY,  HILLY  OR  OTHERWISE. 

IT  PROVIDES  A  STEADY,  EVEN  MOTION  ALL  DAY  LONG,  ABSOLUTELY  DEPENDABLE  AND  EFFICIENT.  IT  ALLOWS 
YOU  TO  COVER  A  GREATER  ACREAGE  DAILY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  CAN  POSSIBLY  DO. 

BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES— 30  AND  60  H.  P. 


In  the  rest  of  your  year's  work, 
there  is  no  tractor  in  the  world 
which  will  give  you  as  complete  sat- 
isfaction and  save  you  as  much 
money  as  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 

It  is  the  railway  locomotive  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  It  runs  on  its 
own  steel  track.  It  never  sinks  in 
the  ground,  it  cannot  slip,  it  climbs 
hills,  runs  on  muddy  roads  and  it 
does  not  pack  the  soil.  All  because 
it  lays  its  own  track  down,  then  rolls 
over  it. 


Holt  Caterpillar  and  Holt  Combined  Harvester 


Most  traction  engine  manufactur- 
ers today  are  claiming  that  their 
tractors  are  the  "best  on  the  mar- 
ket," but  they  base  their'  claims  on 
some  improvement  in  the  motor  or 
transmission. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
these  points  in  construction  will  give 
you  satisfaction.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  industry  for  any  manufacturer 
to  secure  a  good  motor,  etc. 

The  traction  advantages  are  now 
and  always  has  been  the  important 
consideration  to  you. 


OUR  1913  MODELS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  NEW  DROP  FORGED  STEEL  TRACK,  WITH  HIGH,  OPEN  SIDES,  THROUGH 
WHICH  ALL  DIRT  AND  FOREIGN  MATTER  WHICH  MIGHT  FALL  INTO  THE  TRACK,  IS  FORCED  OUT. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co, 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  literature  describing  the 
Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  and  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  machine  in  operation. 

Name   


Address   

I  farm  acres  of  land. 
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Among  the  Breeders. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loo.mis.] 

To  anyone  interested  in  fine  stock,  a 
trip  to  the  Willow  Wood  Jersey  Farm, 
owned  by  C.  G.  McFarland,  near  Tulare 
will  be  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  McFarland  started  with  registered 
stock  about  six  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  has  built  up  a  herd  of  fine  producers 
and  has  at  present  one  of  the  finest 
herds  in  the  State. 

The  herd  is  strong  in  Golden  Lad, 
Brown  Bessie  and  Tennessee  blood  and 
has  until  recently  been  headed  by  the 
bull  Grand  Rioter  No.  57524.  This  bull 
is  a  fine  individual,  but  Mr.  McFarland 
has  a  son  by  him  and  out  of  a  cow  called 
Leekes  Fern  McPherson,  which  he  will 
use  from  now  on.  This  dam,  while  not 
being  an  officially  tested  cow,  has  an  un- 
official test  of  53%  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
day  with  a  test  of  4.4  and  a  weekly  record 
of  364  pounds  of  milk;  also  a  record  of 
13,940  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  containing 
681.79  pounds  of  fat.  From  the  record 
of  this  dam,  and  from  her  looks,  the 


War  rant  ad  to  Clva  Satisfaction. 

Gomhauft's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  *and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria*    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  ia  iuvaluabie. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chartreg  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  raTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  0, 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em 
press  and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sun' 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter 
ested  parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Rox  908.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
•   BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


young  bull  should  prove  to  be  something 
pretty  fine.  One  heifer  which  stands  out 
very  prominently  in  this  herd  is  Rioter's 
Glory  Gretchen  No.  270693,  sired  by 
Grand  Rioter  and  out  of  Philadelphia 
Glory's  Gertie.  This  heifer  as  a  two- 
year-old  produced  with  her  first  calf  33 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  day  with  a  test  of 
5.2.  She  is  also  of  a  fine  type  and  should 
develop  into  a  great  producer  as.  a  mature 
cow.  Heretofore  Mr.  McFarland  has 
tested  his  cows  persistently,  but  has  not 
done  any  official  work;  however,  he  will 
in  the  future  do  official  testing,  as  he  is 
satisfied  that  is  what  the  trade  demands. 

In  the  way  of  feeding,  a  silo  has  been 
in  use  for  several  years  and  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Ensilage  and  alfalfa 
hay  are  the  main  feeds,  although  some 
ground  barley  is  fed  during  the  winter 
months. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
heifers  and  cows  have  been  sold  in  past 
years,  there  are  but  32  head  of  pure- 
breds  on  the  ranch  at  present,  but  from 
now  on  the  herd  will  be  increased  a  good 
deal. 

Recent  sales  by  Mr.  McFarland  are  to 
O.  \V.  Newton  of  Lemoore,  a  bull  aged  18 
months,  to  Walter  Billings  of  Tulare,  a 
bull  aged  16  months,  and  to  Royal  Waltz 
of  Hanford,  a  bull  calf  and  two  two-year- 
old  heifers  and  a  heifer  calf. 

Although  in  the  past  Mr.  McFarland 
has  not  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  he 
expects  to  be  a  contender  at  that  place 
this  year  in  the  Jersey  classes. 


Two  milking  machine  outfits  are  being 
installed  in  Tulare  county  this  month  on 
the  Swab  ranch  and  the  W.  A.  Jenkins 
ranch. 

Mr.  Swab  is  replacing  four  B.  L.  K. 
machines,  which  have  been  out  of  service 
for  some  time,  with  four  new  ones  of  the 
same  make.  At  the  time  the  old  ma- 
chines were  discarded  the  dairy  was 
rented  to  Italians,  and  since  their  lease 
expired  Mr.  Swab  has  had  considerable 
labor  trouble. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  putting  in  two  of  the 
Hinman  milkers  with  which  he  expects 
to  do  his  own  milking.  If  these  machines 
prove  satisfactory  several  dairymen  in 
that  section  will  install  them,  as  labor 
troubles  are  bad  there. 


Among  the  progressive  Duroc  Jersey 
hog  men  in  Stanislaus  county  is  Ed.  John- 
stone of  Turlock.  Mr.  Johnstone's  ranch 
is  located  3%  miles  west  of  Turlock,  and 
like  a  great  many  other  ranches  in  that 
vicinity  has  a  good  deal  of  fruit  on  it. 
There  are  also  30  acres  of  alfalfa  on  the 
ranch,  which  product  is  consumed  by  the 
dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Johnstone  started  in  the  pure-bred 
hog  business  about  two  years  ago,  at 
which  time  he  purchased  his  herd  boar, 
Frankford  K  No.  51345,  from  W.  M.  Less- 
man  of  Wayne,  Nebraska.  This  boar  was 
shown  at  the  State  Fair  last  year  in  the 
aged  class,  where  he  received  third,  but 
as  he  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  most 
others  in  that  class  he  did  very  well. 
This  year  Mr.  Johnstone  expects  to  enter 
in  five  or  six  classes  and  will  naturally 
put  up  a  better  showing. 

There  are  at  present  about  60  head  on 
the  place,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  reports  that 
although  the  season  is  bad,  a  fairly  good 
demand  has  been  experienced  all  winter. 
For  a  young  breeder,  Mr.  Johnstone  has 
done  extra  well  and  has  hopes  of  being 
among  the  ribbon  winners  in  1915  at  San 
Francisco. 


The  Linquist  Bros,  of  Turlock  have 
moved  their  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  hogs 
from  their  former  location  close  to  town 
to  their  ranch  located  2%  miles  west  of 
Turlock.     As  they  have  on  their  new 


A.  C.  It  I  II V,  I'ortlnnd,  Ore. 


C.  W  ROWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  HARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  Durum 

the  Last  Year. 


References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore. 
Ore.     First  State  Savings  Rank,  Marcellus.  Mich. 


Merchants  Natl.  Rank,  Portland 
Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  Oakland,  California 


We  have  just  received  at  our  stables  in  Oak- 
land a  large  importation  of  prize  winning 
Percherons.  These  stallions  comprise  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  winners  at  the  recent  French 
shows,  every  animal  at  maturity  weighing  much 
over  a  ton,  and  they  are  strictly  stallions  of  the 
well  known  McLaughlin  type.  We  import  more, 
sell  more,  and  therefore  can  sell  cheaper  than 
anybody  else. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


Stables  :  At  Cor.  47th  and  Salem,  in  Emeryville,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

ttrsts.  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR,   SALEM — Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER -STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


1st  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha.  1911 


THIS  FENCE  V 


IS 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coU  spring  steel  wires. 
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U 
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Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  hilly  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Contracts 
Taken 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 


822  E.  Main  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


ranch  plenty  of  alfalfa  and  are  planting 
some  corn  this  year  they  will  be  able  to 
raise  more  hogs  than  heretofore. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  for  the  month 
among  the  Jersey  men  was  made  by  the 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 
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Rancho  Dos  Rios  to  E.  D.  Nairn  of  El  | 
Centro,  Imperial  county.  There  was  a 
total  of  17  cows  and  a  bull,  mostly  regis- 
tered stock,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Nairn  to  use  this  stock  for  foundation 
purposes.  Mr.  R.  Watson,  manager  for 
the  Rancho  Dos  Rios,  also  reports  that 
he  recently  bought  from  H.  N.  Locke  of 
Lockeford  the  bull  Biddy's  Valet  of 
Lockeford.  This  bull's  dam,  Golden  Biddy 
of  Lockeford,  was  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  at  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition,  and 
his  sister  was  the  Grand  Champion  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento  last  year. 
With  such  a  good  showing  back  of  him 
he  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
already  good  stock  on  this  ranch. 


G.  O.  Hillier,  the  well  known  Jersey 
breeder  of  Modesto,  Stanislaus  county, 
has  purchased  as  a  foundation  several 
head  of  Duroc  Jersey  swine  from  John 
Daggs  &  Son  of  Modesto.  Mr.  Hillier 
expects  to  go  into  the  hog  business  on  a 
larger  scale  than  he  has  been  in  the  past 
and  chose  the  Durocs  for  their  quick 
growth  and  prolific  tendencies. 


LUMPY  JAW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Jersey  heifer 
that  had  her  first  calf  in  December. 
About  the  fore  part  of  February  I  not- 
iced a  small  lump  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  on  her  right  lower  jaw  bone. 
I  rubbed  it  with  Gombaults  Caustic  Bal- 
sam once  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
after  I  first  discovered  it,  but  have  not 
treated  her  with  it  for  over  six  weeks.  It 
did  not  check  the  growth.  It  is  now 
the  size  of  a  medium  sized  potato.  It 
is  a  bone  enlargement  and  not  in  the 
muscles  or  flesh.  The  skin  covering  it 
seems  to  be  thick  and  not  as  pliable  as 
the  other  side  of  her  head.  If  you  have 
a  remedy  I  will  be  thankful. — Subscriber, 
Arroyo  Grande. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  .1.  CHEELY. 

This  is  Actinomycosis  (lumpy  jaw) 
and  is  due  to  ray  fungi  (actinomyces) 
which  are  found  originally  on  plants 
which  enter  the  body  in  various  ways. 
The  trouble  usually  appears  in  the  upper 
or  lower  jaws  of  cattle,  where  it  generally 
produces  tumors  of  bone  or  soft  tissues. 
For  treatment  give  1%  drachms  of  iodide 
of  potash  in  V2  pint  of  water  daily  for 
14  days.  Increase  to  2  drachms  for  14 
more  days,  and  then  gradually  decrease. 
Divide  the  tumor  and  insert  tincture  of 
iodine  for  4  days.  In  8  days  a  visible 
improvement  will  be  noticed. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


KIDNEY  TROUBLE  IN  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  remedy 
for  a  horse  that  stops  often  to  urinate 
while  working?  One  of  my  cows  has  a 
swelling  on  her  hind  leg  with  little  scabs 
on  it,  first  it  was  on  the  front  leg.  It  is 
as  big  as  your  hand.  Can  you  tell  what 
it  is,  and  how  to  cure  it? — J.  A.  D.,  Wal- 
nut Creek. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

The  horse  is  affected  by  an  irritation 
of  the  kidneys.  Give  one  quart  of  flax- 
seed tea  daily,  change  the  food  and  give 
one  drachm  of  C.  P.  Hydro-chloric  acid 
in  one  bucket  of  drinking  water. 

For  the  cow  use  the  following,  applied 
once  daily: 

Olive   oil   1  pint 

Turpentine   2  ounces 

Oil  cedar   2  ounces 

Lysol   1  ounce 

Mix  and  apply. 

san  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


.DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

FT^PATENTSf-?? 

^^91!  Crocker  BIdg.,  S.  F.  ^  ^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


Til  A  Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
11MJ  Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Is  The  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  on  1 1  .is  f  any  other  pipe  made — Easily .  handled — best 
for  irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO. 

356  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 
FENCES 


meet  every  need  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  cattlemen 
and  poultrymen.    They  are  made  from  the  best 
galvanized    steel   wire    obtainable.    They  have 
Strength,  durability,  flexibility,  are  neat  in  appearance  and  very  rigid. 

A  WARNER  FENCE  does  not  sag  but  stretches  evenly.  Can  be  used  on  uneven  ground, 
gulleys  and  ravines  as  well  as  on  level  ground. 

FcOnnffiiC j)l  W""ER  FENCES  are  money  savers  because  unnecessary  expense  has  been  elimi- 
bvUIIUIIIIval  nated  in  their  manufacture.  They  also  require  fewer  posts  than  any  other. 
PliarantaArl  We  guarantee  WARNER  FENCES  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  So  confident  are 
111191  dlllCCU  we  that  the  WARNER  is  the  BEST  fence  on  the  market  that  we  will  let  you  leLt  it 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  every  expectation  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.    Write  for  catalogue  now.  Address 


Warner  Fences 


Very 
Fully 


WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS 


70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


ike 
ENGINE 


Here's  an  engine  that  represents  the 
highest  development  of   horizontal  engine  p 
construction.  Every  adjustment  has  been  provided  '% 
"4sk  for;  every  unnecessary  part  has  been  eliminated; 

and  every  piece  of   material  used  in  its  manufacture  is  xgi;. 
•fi..  guaranteed.  The 

Z.  S.  Distillate  Engine 

starts  without  cranking.    Once  started  it  runs  'till 
you  shut  it  off.    A  child  can  operate  it  Write 
v.  |:  at  once  for  full  information.  Address 

California  Hydraulic  Engineer 

SEND  TO-DAY  sng  &  Supply  Company  § 

FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


THE  Yu3»  C'OKSTHUCTION  CO 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from 

two  inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worketl  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECON- 
OMY. Write  us  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GAS  POWER 
JR.   MONARCH    HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  salt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Market  Street,  San  Francises 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
Uli  e  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Peanuts  For  Pork. 


To  the  Editor:  The  "Farm  Journal" 
prints  the  enclosed  clipping  and  I  should 
like  to  get  your  opinion  on  it.  We  can 
raise  good  corn  here  by  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if 
peanuts  would  be  liable  to  grow  even 
better  in  this  locality. — M.  M.,  Cool,  El 
Dorado  county. 

Since  peanuts  will  grow  in  parts  of 
California  and  a  person  here  and  there 
may  have  half  an  acre  or  less  of  peanuts, 
this  Alk  on  methods  of  growing  in  Ok- 
lahoma will  be  interesting  and  may  be 
of  considerable  value.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  past  three  years  were  exceedingly 
dry,  accompanied  by  hot  winds  in  June 


and  July,  and  in  consequence  the  corn 
crop  was  practically  a  failure  in  most 
parts  of  Oklahoma  as  well  as  in  most 
other  porta  of  the  Southwest.  Farmers 
with  hogs  on  their  hands  were  put  to  a 
cevere  test  in  fitting  the  animals  for 
market  and  also  for  meat  for  home  con- 
sum  pt ion;  so  it  became  necessary  to  find 
some  crop  that  could  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  corn  and  enable  the  farmers 
to  market  their  swine  in  good  flesh,  and 
v/ith  as  much  profit  as  for  corn-fed  hogs. 

The  crop  finally  found,  after  much  ex- 
perimenting, and  one  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements in  cheapness  of  production 
and  amount  of  profit,  is  the  Spanish  pea- 
nut; and  so  satisfactory  has  this  crop 


proved  as  a  fattener,  that  the  farmer 
and  hog  raiser  no  longer  depends  on  his 
corn  crop  for  this  purpose,  as  peanuts 
are  much  more  easily  produced,  the  yield 
being  much  greater  and  the  profit  de- 
rived from  an  acre  almost  double  that 
received  from  an  acre  of  corn. 

The  peanut  Is  one  of  the  best  drought 
resisting  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
semi-arid  regions;  in  fact,  it  will  stop 
growing  and  wait  for  rain.  The  plant 
will  wilt  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  day 
but  will  be  fresh  and  green  the  next 
morning.  It  is  very  productive  and  will 
do  well  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
is  best  adapted  to  a  light,  sandy  loam 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  In  the  summer  of 
1911  the  writer  had  four  acres  of  pea- 
nuts, and  although  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell  for  forty-five  days,  the  plants  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  forty  bushels  an  acre 
were  harvested.  In  1912,  I  had  corn  and 
peanuts  growing  side  by  side  on  the 
same  kind  of  land  and  with  the  same 
cultivation,  and  gathered  seventy-five 
bushels  of  peanuts  and  twenty  bushels 
of  corn  an  acre. 

The  most  profitable  way  of  raising 
peanuts  is  to  cut  the  vines  for  hay  after 
the  nuts  are  filled  out  and  nearly  ma- 
tured, and  cure  like  clover  and  let  the 
hogs  harvest  the  nuts.  An  acre  of  pea- 
nuts in  this  way  will  produce  from  800 
to  1,000  pounds  of  fat  on  your  hogs, 
and  give  you  from  one  to  two  tons  of 
hay,  with  a  feeding  value  equal  to  al- 
falfa. 

Last  year  the  writer  had  a  small 
patch  of  peanuts,  a  little  less  than  an 
acre.  September  15th  the  vines  were 
cut  for  hay,  and  six  hogs,  averaging 
ninety  pounds  each,  were  turned  in  to 
harvest  the  nuts.  November  15th  the 
hogs  showed  a  gain  of  720  pounds,  or  a 
profit  of  $58,  at  the  price  hogs  were  then 
selling. 

Hogs  fed  on  peanuts  alone  will  not 
give  the  best  results,  as  the  flesh  will  be 
soft  and  watery,  and  they  require  a  week 
or  ten  days  feeding  on  grain  to  put  them 
in  the  best  shape  for  market.  Kaffir  and 
milo  are  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  great 
extent  here,  but  the  writer  last  year,  by 
actual  experience,  found  a  better  plan. 
In  another  small  patch  of  peanuts  cow- 
peas  were  drilled  between  the  rows  at 
the  last  cultivation  in  July.  These  peas 
matured  by  the  time  the  nuts  were  really 
for  the  hogs.  The  vines  were  not  cut  for 
hay  but  the  hogs  were  turned  in,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  animals  in  this  bunvh 
made  more  rapid  gains  than  those  fed 
on  peanuts  alone,  and  that  the  flesh  was 
solid  and  they  were  ready  for  market 
without  th°  finishing  on  grain.  The  hogs 
consumed  practically  all  the  vines  of  the 
peas  as  well  as  those  of  the  peanuts. 

Peanuts  are  also  profitably  raised  her.1 
as  a  money  crop,  as  they  produce  from 
50  to  100  bushels  an  acre,  and  sell  read- 
ily tor  from  seventy  cents  to  $1  a  bushel, 
besides  producing  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  of  hay  an  acre,  which  more  than 
pays  the  cost  of  production  and  harvest- 
ing. The  land  on  which  the  peanuts  are 
planted  should  receive  the  same  prepara- 
tion as  that  for  corn.  The  crop  is  planted 
from  April  15th  to  June  15th  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  nuts  dropped 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  in 
water  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  before  planting,  and  planted  in 
moif?t  soil.  One  bushel  used  in  this  man- 
ner will  plant  an  acre.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  here  by  planting  the  un- 
shellsd  nuts,  just  breaking  them  in  two. 

The  peanut  enriches  the  ground  in 
the  same  way  as  does  alfalfa,  clover  and 
like  legumes.  The  nodules  on  the  roots 
are  much  larger  than  those  on  clover, 
and  in  consequence  a  much  larger  quant- 
ity of  nitrogen  is  gathered  from  the  air. 

In  regard  to  using  this  practice  in 
California  in  general  and  up  in  the  foot- 


hills of  El  Dorado  county  in  particular, 
the  prospects  are  not  promising.  Where 
this  is  written  they  are  hard  up  for  pro- 
tein in  the  feed  and  here  in  California 
there  is  a  surplus  of  protein,  through 
the  vast  amount  of  alfalfa  grown  and 
fed.  Peanuts  would  provide  almost  the 
same  kind  of  food  as  alfalfa,  and  It 
would  probably  be  much  better  in  every 
way  to  grow  alfalfa  rather  than  peanuts 
as  a  hog  food.  If  one  wants  a  root  crop 
for  the  hogs  to  harvest  themselves  the 
chances  would  be  better  with  the  same 
acreage  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  which 
would  also  balance  off  better  with  al- 
falfa than  peanuts  would.  If  he  is  shy 
on  moisture  he  would  probably  do  much 
better  with  Egyptian  corn  or  Milo  maize, 
or  let  him  grow  a  saccharine  sorghum 
for  roughage  to  feed  to  his  cattle.  That 
for  the  hog  feed  part  of  it.  We  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  statement  of  the  yield 
of  peanuts  in  comparison  to  corn  on  corn 
land. 

The  peanuts  would  also  grow  better  on 
the  rich  alluvial  soils,  sandy  or  light 
loam,  of  the  interior  valley  than  up  in 
the  foothills  also.  While  they  do  grow 
excellently  the  cost  of  harvesting  is  ap- 
parently too  great  under  present  condi- 
tions to  make  them  commercially  pro- 
fitable. 


—  Tamwortk 
Duroc- Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 

4  First  Premiums 

2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  booking;  orders 
for  Spring  nigs  for  Mar  and  Jane 

delivery. 

5  WIN  EL  AND  FARM 
Box  57.  Yuba  City.  CaJL 


REGISTERED 
0.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Weaned  plR*.  10  to  12  weekn  old, 
both  Hexes;  sired  by  the  boars 
(  ri'sccnt  Carl  and  Cosmos,  and  out 
of  agred  and  tested  sows.  For  de- 
liwry  this  month  only,  $S  each; 
$1S  Cor  two)  921  for  three.  Crated 
and  registered  free. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

Mills,  Cal. 


The 

Simplest 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  B<x>k.  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  aWy  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have,  (failed  tree  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  UU  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY    SUPPLY  COMPANY 

165  Broadway.  H  EW  YORK       101  Drumm  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO        1016  Western  Ave.,  SEATTLE 


Pigs  in  Clover 

-Hogs  in  Alfalfa 


on  the  KuTin 
California 
Project 


Hog  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries on  rri       r*  i9 f 

the   iMinn  California  Project 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley.    This  section 
t  produces  unusually  large  yields  of  alfalfa, 

a  one-year-old  stand  of  which  will  support  from 
12  to  25   hogs  per  acre.     We    have  some 

Fine  Developed  Alfalfa  Land 


Kuhn  \ 
Irrigated 
Land  Co. 

412  Mailer 

San  Franciac 
Please  tell 
ab  out   H<  _ 
Alfalfa  Raising. 

Name_ 


for  sale.  No  better 
alfalfa  raising 
the  attached 


j  combination  than  hog  and 
'exists.    For  full  details  mail 
i  coupon. 


/ 


Address. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


L.EWIS-SIMAS-JONE9  CO., 
427-42B  HavU  St..  Saa  FVaaetaeo,  Cal. 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

ANOTHER  LITTER  from  Queen  Bertha 
2nd,  the  famous  Berkshire  Sow.  Three- 
month-old  pigs  may  be  secured  if  or- 
dered at  once.  Dixon  Estate  Co.,  Wal- 
lace, Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
h.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Proline,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant.  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Young 
boars  and  sows  for  sale  cheap.  Iowa 
stock.    G.  KIRSTEIN,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    O.     I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

PERCHERONS — Pure-bred,  registered,  2- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale;  or  will  ex- 
change for  draft  horses  or  stock  cattle. 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Aptos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CARRITHER'S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS, 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull 
calves,  $50  to  $150.    Route  3,  Tulare,  Cal. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cat 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


What  Is  Overstocking? 


A  good  deal  is  frequently  heard  on  the 
overstocking  of  a  range  in  this  country. 
That  this  is  a  great  evil  no  one  will  deny, 
financially,  and  when  considering  future 
decades.  Just  what  is  meant  by  over- 
stocking is  often  not  clear,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  taken  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  the  Government  publication  of 
that  State,  will  be  worth  reading.  New 
South  Wales  in  soil  and  climate  closely 
resembles  much  of  California  and  condi- 
tions there  are  similar  to  conditions  here. 
Likewise  these  are  conclusions  reached 
after  careful  and  scientific  observation 
(official,  not  personal).  This  account  is 
trimmed  a  good  deal.  In  many  places  one 
would  think  they  were  writing  of  Cali- 
fornia.   It  says: 

Much  has  been  written,  and  more 
spoken,  about  overstocking.  All  admit 
its  evil  consequences,  and  many  try  to 
make  amends.  Moreover,  there  appears 
to  be  in  many  places  a  vague  idea  of 
what  is  really  meant  by  overstocking". 
Many  graziers  think  that  if  the  stock 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  good 
condition,  the  land  is  not  being  over- 
stocked. Such  an  idea  is  misleading,  be- 
cause, by  running  all  the  stock  a  selection 
will  carry  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  a 
grazier  is  actually  overstocking,  and  the 
result  will  surely  be  decrease  in  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  future  years. 

Greatest  Capacity  Not  the  Best. — The 
problem  can  be  best  understood  by  con- 
sidering the  land  as  having  a  maximum 
carrying  capacity,  and  a  judicious  or 
optimum  carrying  capacity.  By  "maxi- 
mum carrying  capacity"  is  meant  the 
largest  number  of  stock  a  selection  will 
carry  without,  taking  into  account  the 
condition  of  selection  itself  for  future 
production,  whereas  by  "optimum  carry- 
ing capacity"  is  meant  the  largest  number 
of  stock  a  selection  will  carry  without  in- 
jury to  the  pastures,  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  future  grasses  and  the 
eventual  best  results  to  station-owner 
and  State. 

When  Is  Land  Overstocked? — It  is 
evident  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
stock  a  range  will  carry.  Observation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  pastures  themselves 
must  guide  the  owner.  If  the  grasses 
are  not  allowed  to  seed  at  least  once  in 
the  year,  or  if  any  spots  are  allowed  to  be 
completely  depastured,  and  the  grasses  to 
be  replaced  by  thistle  or  other  weedy 
herbage,  the  land  is  certainly  being  over- 
stocked. Few  seasons  are  needed  to  see 
the  consequences.  The  good  grasses  be- 
come less  and  less  in  number,  and  as  they 
become  replaced  by  the  weeds  the  stock 
leave  the  latter  and  eat  the  few  good 
grasses  that  are  left.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is  the  substitution  of  weeds  and 
noxious  grasses  for  good  pasture  plants. 
Once  such  deterioration  commences  it  in- 
creases, not  in  the  same  constant  propor- 
tion, but  in  a  proportion  multiplied  year 
by  year.  Miles  of  country  in  the  North- 
west are  now  covered  with  thistles  and 
other  similar  herbage. 

Again,  the  spread  of  barley  grass,  bar- 
ren fescue  (Festuca  bromoides),  soft 
bromes  (Bromus  molles),  and  other  use- 
less agricultural  grasses  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  remarkable.  Less  than 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  rarities  in 
many  places.  Now  they  have  taken  al- 
most complete  possession  of  the  pastures. 
But,  as  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 

 MISCELLANEOUS.  

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


test  indicates  that  present  conditions  In 
many  localities  are  more  favorable  for 
these  than  for  the  native  grasses,  it  fol- 
lows that,  unless  the  latter  are  nursed 
and  encouraged,  the  useless  introduced 
grasses  and  weeds  will  predominate 
where  at  one  time  the  natural  herbage 
thrived. 

|  The  writer  next  goes  to  show  how 
there  is  lost  in  a  period  of,  say,  45  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $280,000  per  year  by  put- 
ting on  45,000  sheep,  the  number  that  a 
range  can  take  care  for  a  year  or  two  in 
good  shape,  rather  than  30,000  sheep,  the 
number  that  it  could  care  for  indefinitely 
without  deterioration.  Probably  the  ratio 
of  two  to  three  is  considered  a  very  likely 
ratio  between  the  number  of  animals  that 
can  be  carried  for  a  year  and  the  number 
that  ought  to  be  carried.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect there,  it  should  be  equally  correct 
here. — Associate  Editor.] 

Notice  the  Difference. — Most  graziers 
are,  through  their  practical  experience, 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  good  grasses  on 
their  estates.  Many  owners  are  also 
quick  to  observe  if  a  good  grass  is  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  quantity,  and  its 
place  being  taken  by  a  less  desirable  fod- 
der plant.  One,  however,  often  hears  the 
remark,  "this  country  will  not  fatten 
like  it  used  to."  Such  a  statement  means 
that  the  good  grasses  are  being  replaced 
by  less  desirable  herbage — not  because  of 
adverse  climatic  conditions,  or  of  loss  of 
nutriment  in  the  soil,  but  because  the 
good  grasses  have  been  discouraged. 

Rebuilding  Pastures. — Assuming  that 
the  grazier  is  cognizant  of  the  grasses 
best  adapted  for  his  estate,  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  obtain  a  pasture  of  these 
grasses.  Of  course,  the  surest  method 
would  be  cultivation  and  seeding  to  the 
best;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  culti- 
vation on  a  big  selection  would  be  im- 
practicable and  too  expensive. 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  by  scattering 
good  native  grass  seed  over  the  area,  just 
after  rain  if  possible,  and  tramping  it  in 
with  sheep  or  other  stock.  The  black- 
soil  plains  are  particularly  adapted  to 
this  primitive  method  of  cultivation, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cracked  nature 
of  the  soil  allows  the  seed  to  be  buried 
with  very  little  difficulty.  The  owner  of 
Nyngle  Station  is  of  the  opinion  that 
native  grass  seed  may  remain  dormant 
in  the  soil  for  a  long  period,  but  when 
sufficient  rains  arrive  it  is  washed  to 
the  surface  and  then  germinates.  Many 
graziers  employ  this  method  of  scattering 
native  grass  seed  on  their  areas,  and 
often  with  very  beneficial  results. 

In  America  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  plowing  furrows  here  and 
there  over  the  selection.  The  wind-blown 
seed  is  then  deposited  on  the  cultivated 
ridges  and  germination  is  assured.  Many 
of  the  wind-swept  areas  in  the  interior 


of  New  South  Wales  might  be  it  ,.ied 
by  harrowing  or  scratching  the  surface, 
and  laying  down  to  native  grass  seed. 

Division  and  Resting  of  Pastures. — It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  main  success 
in  checking  deterioration  will  be  insured 
by  dividing  pastures  and  resting  them 
from  time  to  time. 

Much  of  the  black-soil  area  has,  through 
overstocking,  become  herbage  country. 
This  is  very  unsatisfactory,  for  while  'it 
may  provide  excellent  feed  in  the  winter 
months,  it  is  only  temporary  in  character. 
During  the  summer,  autumn,  and  well  in- 
to the  winter,  the  stock  have  to  subsist 
on  dried  herbage,  seeds,  and  dirt,  and  per- 
haps on  a  very  small  amount  of  dried 
grass  that  has  previously  escaped  being 
eaten  out.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  grass  and  herbage  that 
will  provide  feed,  right  throughout  the 
year. 

(Continued  on  Page  .583.! 


Cattlemen,  Attention! 

Herdsman  wants  position  with  pure-bred 
herd  of  beef  cattle;  have  had  Eastern  ex- 
perience in  fitting;  reference:  T.  R.  Mar- 
shall, professor  animal  industry  at  State 
Farm,  Davis,  Cal.;  J.  I.  Thomson,  of  swine 
depy  rtment. 

1VORVAL,  DAWDY, 
K.  F.  D.  No  1,  Napa,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  pure-bred  Guernsey  bulla 

from  N.  R.  dams. 

Superior  young  Hampshire  boars  ready 
for  service. 

Three  unusually  good  yearling  dairy 
heifers. 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH 

503  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  GEM 


Iceless  Cooler 

AH  metal,  all  sanitary,  all  clean  and 
perfect  in  operation.  Ventilation  in  this 
cooler  is  scientifically  applied  so  that  it 
is  a  true  iceless  cooler.  For  the  interior 
valleys  of  California  a  blessing  in  the 
home.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer 
write  us  for  circular  and  price. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  BABC0CK  TESTER 


will  detect  tbe 


Robber  Cows 


You  cannot  afford 
Easy  to  operate, 


and  show  how  much  you  should  receive  for  your  cream, 
to  be  without  one  if  you  want  to  stop  the  "leaks." 
Directions  with  each  outfit.    Prices  from  $5  upward. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Everything  for  handling 
IV!  Ilk    and    Its  Products 


56  and  58  Clay  St. 


San  Francisco 
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More  About  Feeding  For  Eggs. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

l.im  Angeles:  212  North  Los  Angeles  St.  Works:  West  Berkeley,  California. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jul. Her  Hatchery  Is  now  Look  laic  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Bay  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Mlnorcaa,  It.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  tending 

ha 


Ask  us 
about  the 


"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred.    May  and  June  deliveries  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18' per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL,  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

High  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 
— Water  sealed  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily  accessible — No  interference 
with  suction  or  discharge  flanges 
when  opening  up  pump. 

They  have  several  special  features 
which  Mill  appeal  to  pump  users. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  Xo.  47 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Last  week  we  found  from  very  good 
authority,  and  this  is  the  general  opinion 
of  all  poult rymen,  that  a  dry  mash  kept 
before  the  hens  all  the  time  is  the  best 
way  to  feed  mash;  also  that  it  gives  the 
most  profit  in  eggs.  Mind,  we  are  talk- 
ing of  market  eggs.  The  question  that 
will  come  to  meet  people  is,  "What  should 
the  mash  be  composed  of  to  give  best  re- 
sults?" 

And  this  is  where  1  differ  with  most 
authorities.  They  give  a  mash  composed 
of  the  same  ratio  of  starchy  foods,  and 
other  ingredients  to  all  fowls  alike  no 
matter  what  the  breed.  It  is  even  done 
in  the  egg  contests,  the  same  mash  fed 
just  in  the  same  way  to  Leghorn  and 
Brahmas,  this  as  a  contrast.  As  stated 
last  week,  and  all  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience knows  it  is  correct,  the  small 
breeds  will  do  well  on  a  ration  contain- 


P0ULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
From  the  largest  and  best  pure-bred  flock 
in  the  world.  All  turkeys  carefully  se- 
lected, and  combine  the  greatest  prize- 
winners and  the  best  blood  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  have  large  bone, 
long  deep  bodies,  full  breasts,  brilliant 
plumage  and  ore  healthy.  No  inbreed- 
ing. Write  for  further  information. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
Important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS— 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  O. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye.  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
Morns.  Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POW- 
DER— A  tonic  for  Poultry. 

25-lb.  Galvanized  Pails,  $2.00. 

5  Vi-lb.  can,  50c. 
2^-lb.  can,  25c. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas,    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leo-na  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY— Now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  eggs  and  hatched  chicks. 
Send  for  price  list.  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  S45 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  INFANT  CHICK 
FEED — The  first  feed  for  your  baby 
chicks. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.  


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 


ing  more  fattening  food  than  the  large 
breeds.  Now,  nearly  all  starchy  foods 
are  fattening,  even  oats  if  fed  without 
the  hull  are  very  fattening.  But  the  hull 
is  very  indigestible,  so  that  unless  soaked 
or  sprouted  they  had  better  not  be  fed 
at  all. 

Now  for  the  Mash. — To  mix  a  mash 
for  Leghorns,  Minorcas  or  any  of  the 
small  breeds,  corn  meal  and  corn  bran 
if  available,  can  be  used.  I  would  use 
one  part  corn  meal  and  the  same  of 
bran,  to  two  parts  of  wheat  bran  and 
two  parts  of  wheat  middlings  or  low 
grade  flour;  two  parts  of  ground  alfalfa, 
one  part  fish  meal,  one  part  good  beef 
scrap  and  one  part  protein,  or  soya  bean 
meal;  to  this  add,  say,  two  ounces  of  salt 
to  two  gallons  of  feed,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  start  a  flock  of  pullets  or  hens 
that  are  backward,  one  part  meat  meal 
and  one  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper  to  two 
gallons  of  feed.  But  remember  this  is  a 
very  stimulating  diet  and  "is  not  for 
breeders,  it  is  only  to  be  fed  to  hens 
whose  eggs  are  for  table  use. 

Mash  for  Large  Breeds. — For  a  mash 
intended  for  hens  of  the  large  breeds, 
such  as  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  etc.,  I  use 
three  parts  wheat  bran  to  one  part  oat 
chop,  one  part  ground  alfalfa,  half  part 
fish  meat  meal,  and  half  part  of  good  beef 
scrap;  to  this  I  add  a  small  portion  of  fine 
ground  bone  meal  and  some  fine  ground 
oyster  shell  and  a  little  salt. 

You  will  see  that  this  mash  is  com- 
posed of  vegetable  and  animal  protein, 
but  the  starchy  foods  are  absent  so  that 
no  matter  how  much  the  hens  eat  it  does 
not  conduce  to  fat.  All  the  ingredients 
go  towards  the  purpose  it  is  fed  for, 
namely,  egg  production  without  undue 
stimulation.  When  I  have  tried  using 
middlings  or  corn  meal,  in  every  in- 
stance it  has  resulted  in  the  hens  get- 
ting too  fat,  eggs  being  infertile,  and 
more  broody  hens  than  I  could  use.  By 
keeping  starchy  foods  away  from  them 
I  get  better  results  every  way.  Where 
hens  have  plenty  of  green  feed  the 
ground  alfalfa  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  where  there  is  skim  milk  the  meat 
products  can  also  be  dispensed  with. 
The  only  true  economy  is  in  feeding  that 
which  we  have  at  hand  at  small  cost, 
even  though  it  may  not  give  quite  as 
good  results.  But  when  we  have  to  buy, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  we  may  as  well 
buy  that  feed  which  will  give  the  best 
results  for  money  spent.  Years  ago  I 
tried  feeding  cotton  seed  oil  in  place  of 
beef  scrap,  but  while  it  was  perhaps  as 
good  in  some  ways  I  found  it  was  very 
constipating,  so  I  gave  it  up.  A  poor 
grade  of  beef  scrap  often  causes  diar- 
rheoa  and  even  worse  troubles,  so  it  is 
well  to  buy  only  a  grade  that  has  been 
tested. 

Composition  of  the  Egg. — The  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  dry  substance  of 
the  inside  of  the  egg  is: 

Protein  Fat 

%  % 

White  of  the  egg  S8.92  0.53 

Yolk    of    the    egg  20.62  64.43 

This  composition  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  get  eggs,  fatty 
foods  are  as  necessary  as  nitrogenous 
foods,  but  the  hen  makes  some  fat  from 
the  foods  supplied  her.  An  old  customer 
of  mine  wrote  me  once  that  he  had  found 
a  way  of  feeding  for  eggs  that  beat  every- 
thing he  ever  tried.  His  feed  consisted 
in  boiling  a  big  kettle  of  wheat  and  put- 
ting in  about  two  pounds  of  salt  pork. 
He  said  'he  was  convinced  that  hens 
needed  fat  or  grease  more  than  meat, 
for  besides  getting  more  eggs,  his  hens 
were  healthier  and  looked  better  every 
way  than  when  he  fed  meat.' 

This  boiled  wheat  took  the  place  of 


THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY 

Petaluma 

FOR  CHICKS 

Which  are  Cheaper  and  Better  than  all 
the  rest,  because  we  have  Better  Stock 
and  Better  Equipment  and  because  we  do 
give  you  Better  Service. 

Write  for  price  list  and  pamphlet,  mailed 
upon  request,  without  cost. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
CARL  D.  THOMAS,  Proprietor, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying;.  They  will  Interest 
you.  . 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting;  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 
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mash,  and  was  fed  once  a  day,  usually 
at  breakfast.  Of  course,  to  a  person  hav- 
ing a  big  flock  this  would  mean  extra 
work,  but  on  a  small  plant  it  could  very 
well  be  tried  out,  and  I  know  it  is  good. 

Trouht.e  with  Oats. — In  his  final  re- 
port for  the  egg  laying  contest,  Mr. 
Quinsenbury  said,  that  they  had  trouble 
feeding  oats  as  a  dry  grain,  so  had  de- 
cided to  omit  it  in  the  next  contest,  and 
only  feed  sprouted  oats  at  noon  time. 
The  fact  is  you  can  feed  sprouted  oats 
as  often  as  you  please  and  no  harm  will 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

S9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS. 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   Is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities 
J.   R.   HEINRICH    POULTRY  YARDS. 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
Sam  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  KelloKt?  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
v/ill  not  be  needed,  that  your 
^telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  * 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  ^N** 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  -<^B^ 
ment.  4C»V  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  for  the 

Line  Construction  con-  <  yfS  Booklet 
tains  all  the  infor-^»CX» 
mation  you  need 
to  install  your  ,  ^ 
own  tele-  .vWC- 
phone  CV» 

-at*  vui,d 

Sg/S"  Your 
Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 


88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


V  


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


1CHICKSAVER1 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


come  of  it;  on  the  contrary  the  hens  will 
lay  bettor  and  digest  their  food  better, 
for  sprouted  oats  are  to  poultry  what 
malted  foods  are  to  human  beings,  an 
easily  digested  food,  hence  requiring 
little  energy  on  the  part  of  the  hen  to 
transform  it  into  egg  making.  This  is 
the  real  idea  behind  the  saying  of  the 
lecturer  quoted  last  week,  "that  we  must 
not  feed  waste." 

All  food  that  takes  too  much  energy 
is  more  or  less  waste,  because  it  is  voided 
from  the  hen  before  the  elements  have 
become  absorbed.  It  is  not  what  a  hen 
eats,  but  what  she  digests  that  counts, 
so  this  should  be  the  aim,  to  serve  food 
that  will  digest  easily;  dry  mash  and 
sprouted  oats  are  among  the  latter  and 
when  they  are  given  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity there  will  always  be  eggs  on  hand. 
Still  it  won't  do  to  serve  all  this  class 
of  food. 

Work  for  the  Gizzard. — If  we  were  to 
serve  nothing  but  soft  feed,  or  feed  that 
is  easily  digested  the  gizzard  would  re- 
bel, or  to  be  more  exact  the  health  would 
suffer,  because  there  would  be  no  gas- 
tric juices.  It  takes  hard  grain  to  ex- 
cite the  gizzard  to  act,  and  if  there  is 
no  action  of  the  gizzard  there  will 
poon  be  poor  health.  Variety  includes 
both  hard  and  soft  feed,  not  merely  dif- 
ferent kinds.  That  is  why  the  day 
should  really  begin  with  a  little  hard 
grain,  it  starts  the  oil  that  makes  the 
machine  run  smoothly  all  day,  and  it 
is  a  poor  mechanic  that  waits  until  night 
to  grease  his  machine  when  he  expects 
to  run  it  all  day. 

A  New  Wrinkle  in-  Sprouting  Oats. — 
At  different  times  I  have  given  methods 
of  sprouting  oats,  but  as  the  season 
changes  the  method  best  suited  to  it 
should  he  used.  The  easiest  way  for 
warm  weather  is  to  soak  the  oats  over 
night  in  warm  water,  then  next  day  sow 
them  about  two  inches  thick  in  furrows 
er  rows,  cover  with  about  one  inch  of 
dirt  and  sprinkle  every  day.  When 
green  shoots  come  up  they  are  ready  to 
use,  and  when  you  dig  them  up  with  a 
spade  you  will  have  a  good  lump  of  dirt 
to  every  spadeful,  and  if  they  have  been 
watered  well  there  will  also  be  a  few 
worms  and  bugs,  all  of  which  the  chick- 
ens will  enjoy.  I  have  tried  about  every 
way  of  sprouting  oats,  except  buying  a 
sprouter,  but  I  think  next  winter  I  will 
get  one,  as  the  nights  are  too  cold  here 
to  sprout  outdoors  without  something 
by  way  of  protection. 

We  have  taken  up  considerable  space 
this  season  with  the  feed  question,  but  we 
need  to  make  the  most  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  when  prices  are  low,  so  if 
any  one  reaps  a  benefit  from  the  feed 
talks  that  is  space  well  used.  Prom 
present  indications  prices  will  not  be 
very  much  higher  this  summer;  we  are 
getting  19c.  here  at  present  and  feeding 
$2  wheat.  The  two  don't  seem  to  jibe, 
but  the  jobbers  make  the  prices  of  both, 
so  we  have  to  take  the  medicine  handed 
out  by  the  "powers  that  be,"  at  present. 
I  think  it's  a  mighty  good  thing  the 
editor  has  gone  on  the  errand  he  has,  for 
if  these  prices  stay  as  they  are,  one  low 
and  the  other  high,  we  may  all  of  us 
want  to  borrow  money  pretty  soon,  and 
not  be  able  to  get  it.  Washington  farm- 
ers have  been  in  that  fix  a  long  time 
now;  because  the  Farmers'  Union  got  so 
strong  up  there  the  banks  shut  down  and 
refused  to  loan  money  no  matter  how 
much  security  was  offered. 

California  is  not  that  bad,  but  no 
knowing  how  soon  we  may  get  the  same, 
so  let  everybody  wish  the  editor  "God 
speed"  on  his  errand.  He  appears  to  be 
getting  in  uncongenial  company.  Hope 
he  does  not  get  in  trouble  with 'the  suf- 
fragettes, but  then  they  will  know  he  is 
a  woman's  friend  or  he  would  not  live 
in  California,  so  they  won't  molest  him." 


84%  PURE 
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Dont  Blame  the  County 
}  for  Bad  Roads-' 
Help  to  make  them  good! 

YOUR  public  officials  are  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  and  labor 
available  for  the  highways.    And  you  can 
help  them.    Drainage  is  the  first  essential  to  good  roads. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


Guaranteed 


CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


solve  the  drainage  problem.  They  do  not  deteriorate  li.ee  culverts  of 
galvanized  steel,  because  they  are  the  purest  iron  made  and  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  elements  that  cause  corrosion.  They  are  not 
affected  by  extremes  of  weather — heat,  cold,  frost  and  ice.  Their  con- 
struction is  such  as  to  insure  tremendous  strength;  and  they  last  for  a 
generation  without  repairs.  The  trade-mark  on  every  section  is  your 
protection  against  substitutes. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  roadmaster.  We  will 
put  you  both  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Highway  Magazine  for  a  year, 
FREE.  This  will  bring  to  you  once  a  month  the  livest  magazine  pub- 
lished on  practical  road  building  and  maintenance.    Write  today. 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

542  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE* 

tSCHMEItSER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


iSCHMEKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS  —  CALIFORNIA  —  BOX 


^^The  Best 
f  Way  to  Handle 
/I    Loose  or  Baled  Hay 

/  This  derrick  is  used  by  all 
/   modern  farmers    and  will 
I   handle  loose  or  baled  hay  in 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It 
is  always  ready,  is  portable  and 
can  be  moved  about  as  easily  as 
a  farm  wagon.    Has  great  lifting 
capacity,  and  is  invaluable  for 
hoisting  machinery,  timbers  or 
heavy  loads   of   any  kind. 

Write  Us  Now 

and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  derrick — what 
it  can  do  and  how  it 
can  save  you 
money. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

''Vill  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

yBox  E,   Petaluma,  Cal.  4 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid    up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000.000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  l'*t  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henrv,   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St..  Naa  FrairiMt. 


.".is 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


May  17,  19i:j 


Professional  Directory 


SYMMES,  MEANS  & 
CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

V^rirultuml  InvCMtilfntlonN,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,   Drainage,   Alkull  Reclamation. 

HOLBROOK  B  DG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

(OVSULTIIVG   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  Sari  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed.  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Landa. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Centrnl  Flldg. 


1  .<>»  Angelea,  Cal. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis   of   Soila   for  Plant   Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  187* 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural    Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  \~aluea,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies.  Creameries.  Re- 
frigeiatlng  Plants,  Irriga- 
tion. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


big  money  inlKe 

OFF  SEASON 


There  3  a  big  demand  lor  Irrigation 
wrlls  throughout  California  and  the 

oulhwesl.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  loot  well  in  10  hours. 

"ill  to  through    gravH     ,„i„|  „r 
cl»y;  drills  ihn.HKfa  rock.  One  team 
'«  <»<-r  any  road.  Operated 
ame  team  or  by  gas  engine  If 
erred.     No  tower  or  ■tftkinfi 
rotates  Its  own  drill.  FRKK 
,  Catalog:  Eaay  Terms. 
Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 
Suite  512, 
1480   McAllister  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

With  the  Fruit  Men. 

About  500  tons  of  prunes  of  last  year's 
crop  are  being  held  near  Chico  for  better 
prices.  Prospects  for  a  prune  crop  in 
Butte  county  this  season  are  good.  Pears 
also  promise  a  heavy  yield,  and  peaches 
will  make  about  half  a  crop. 

The  fruit  crop  in  San  Joaquin  county 
Will  be  larger  than  was  thought  six  weeks 
ago.'  Prunes  and  plums  and  some  varie- 
ties of  peaches  will  make  full  crops. 
Apricots  and  other  fruits  will  be  light. 

The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  is  setting 
out  40  acres  to  oranges  on  land  located 
near  Oil  Junction.  As  this  location  is 
lower  down  in  the  valley  than  usual,  the 
planting  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

According  to  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Schell,  the  grape  crop  of  Fresno 
county  was  damaged  by  frost  on  May  1 
to  the  extent  of  10%.  He  estimates  the 
peach  crop  of  that  county  will  not  run 
over  40%  of  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  Corning  Olive  Growers  as  well  as 
the  Maywood  Cured  Fruit  Associations 
are  preparing  to  erect  new  buildings  at 
that  place  this  season. 

Peach  thinning  is  being  done  in  the 
orchards  around  Yuba  City.  The  trees 
are  carrying  a  heavy  crop  and  must  be 
lightened.  While  the  market  has  not 
opened  there  yet,  growers  are  anticipat- 
ing good  prices  for  ripe  fruit  this  season. 

Reports  from  Sutter  county  indicate 
good  crops,  this  season,  of  peaches,  prunes 
and  almonds.  Irrigating  the  land  is  bein^ 
done  wherever  possible. 

Citrus  trees  for  the  big  Mills  groves  in 
Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  are  being  re- 
ceived daily  from  the  south.  It  is  stated 
that  300  men  are  busy  setting  out  trees. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that  buy- 
ers from  canneries  were  in  the  field  offer- 
ing to  pay  $22.50  per  ton  for  orange 
cling  peaches,  $27.50  for  Tuscans  and  $30 
for  Phillips. 

The  first  shipment  of-  plums  for  the 
season  was  sent  from  Vacaville  last 
week. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shasta 
Cured  Fruit  Association  was  held  at  An- 
derson, May  7.  Reports  made  show  that 
all  but  three  cars  of  last  year's  prunes 
have  been  sold.  Also  a  carload  of  peaches 
was  all  that  was  left  over. 

Table  grape  growers  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  county  met  at  Fresno  last 
Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
organization  for  the  marketing  of  their 
fruit.  A  committee  on  permanent  organi- 
zation was  appointed  to  draw  up  plans, 
and  another  meeting  will  be  held  soon. 

The  first  apricots  of  the  season  were 
shipped  from  Coachella  valley  last  week. 
The  crop  is  reported  as  being  large  and 
the  fruit  fine.  The  onion  crop  of  the  val- 
ley is  also  good,  and  big  prices  are  being 
received  by  the  growers. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  spring  sheep  shearing  has  been 
completed  in  the  district  around  Corning, 
and  the  clip  has  been  heavy.  Much  of  the 
wool  has  been  sold  at  14  and  some  is 
being  held  for  18  cents. 

A  local  stock  company  has  been  formed 
to  take  over  and  run  the  Dirvin  cannery 
at  Healdsburg. 

From  the  Parrott  grant,  Butte  county, 
there  were  shipped  last  week  4300  head 
of  December  lambs.  The  stock  was  sent 
to  Chicago  and  brought  $4  per  head. 

The  spring  clip  of  wool  around  Chico 
is  reported  as  being  heavy.  Very  little 
of  it  has  been  sold,  but  fair  prices  are  ex- 
pected later  in  the  season. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Poultry  Association,  held 
on  May  8.  C.  Stader  was  elected  presi- 


dent and  Arthur  R.  Schroeder  secretary. 
The  second  annual  poultry  show  given  by 
the  association  will  be  held  at  San  Mateo 
December  4,  5  and  6. 

Stock  was  in  good  demand  at  the  Port- 
land Union  Stockyards  last  week.  Steers 
sold  as  high  as  $8.75,  heifers  $7.75,  hogs 
$9  and  spring  lambs  $9. 

E.  C.  Tatgenhorst  of  Ohio  has  recently 
purchased  land  at  East  Willows  and  is 
fixing  up  the  place  as  a  model  dairy.  He 
expects  to  stock  it  with  Guernsey  cows. 

Montgomery  Baggs  last  week  sold  100 
head  of  his  grade  Holsteln  dairy  cows 
from  his  ranch  near  Turlock  to  parties 
in  Modoc  county,  where  the  cows  have 
been  taken. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  on  May  1,  1913,  horses  brought 
on  an  average,  in  this  country,  $148  per 
head,  as  against  $146  a  year  ago,  and  $154 
per  head  in  1910. 

A  carload  of  thoroughbred  Holstein 
cows  has  been  received  at  Anderson,  to  be 
used  to  furnish  milk  for  the  new  cream- 
ery there.    The  cows  came  from  Tehama. 

T.  S.  Glide  and  J.  H.  Glide  are  each 
having  erected  on  their  ranches  near 
Davis,  large  silos  by  the  Delta  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  Sacramento.    We  expect  to 


FREE!  BOOK 

A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day.  Horticul- 
tural Expert. 

SENT  OIV  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchardlat 
who  Is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  &  LAUDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
MT.Mti  Peralta  Street    -         Oakland.  Cal. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  atralna  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
•  »r  Tree  Seedn. 

(ii  t  oar  catalogue  deacrlbInK  same  with 
i-ultural  dlrectlona  for  California. 

•I    pkta.    of    oar    In   fancy  Altera, 

aamed.  bent  on  the  American  market.  30c. 

V\  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  l,oi  Angeles 
Market   variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  few  doIlnrN 
apent  In  trcea  and 
plnnta  will  make 
your  home  more 
aaleable  —  If  It's 
for  aale;  more  liv- 
able—  if  yon  in- 
tend to  atay. 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

This  year's  yield  flOOO 
per  acre. 

How  much  did  your  or- 
ange crop  bring? 

PLANT  NOW  —  April, 
May  and  June  best  time 
to  plant  for  a  crop  by 
November.  Plants  now 
ready.   Write  for  information. 

J.   B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 
rnaadena,  Cal. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


Excusior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Nooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 

tor  OICIMOUS  PROP- 

■Pine  amd  munmo 
or  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100, 
F.  0.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CHOP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4 . .  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5.. 150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

*~    BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  01  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bullfctln  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Mariure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  yor. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


May  17,  1913 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


print  an  article  shortly  covering  the  de- 
tails of  their  construction,  cost,  etc. 

The  Hammond  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  reported  to  be  buying  land  in 
Butte  county.  Extensive  stock  ranges  are 
to  be  established  and  alfalfa  grown  on 
portions  of  it. 


Agricultural  News. 

Six  cars,  totaling  120,000  pounds  of 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Swedish  or  Portuguese  dairy- 
man to  take  dairy  in  Sacramento  valley  on 
shares;  sixty  cows.  Box  20,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  .per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Sebastopol  apple  and  berry  lands,  Sono- 
ma county.  Send  for  booklet  telling  ad- 
vantages of  investment  in  this  good  pro- 
ductive country  where  no  irrigation  is  re- 
quired.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palto  Alto,  Cal. 


If  you  want  cheap,  high-class  suburban 
acreage  joining  the  city  of  Sacramento  in 
tracts  of  from  1  to  10  acres,  write  today 
for  our  attractive  folder  and  details  of 
the  greatest  land  proposition  ever  offered 
in  California.  NORTH  SACRAMENTO 
LAND  CO.,  Owners  of  North  Sacramento, 
1004  K  Street. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


SQUASH  SEED — Mammoth  field  and 
Boston  Marrow;  American  Wonder  Pota- 
toes for  planting.  Bargain  prices.  Tribble 
Nursery,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COAXES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhlll,  California. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


CAPRI  FIGS  for  sale,  $12  per  thousand. 
CHRIS  HOEL,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAY — We  will  have  a  good 
quality,  new  crop,  ready  to  ship  about 
May  15th.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  C.  W. 
VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitarv. 

II  "IT 

Awarded   first   prize   wherever  ex- 
hibited.    If  not   for   sale   at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 

Turkish  tobacco,  raised  in  Tulare  county, 
were  shipped  to  South  Carolina  last  week. 

A  co-operative  sweet  potato  growers  as- 
sociation is  being  organized  in  Merced 
county,  where  most  of  the  "sweets"  of  the 
State  are  raised.  The  growers  propose  to 
market  their  crop  to  better  advantage  to 
themselves  and  to  consumers. 

The  manager  of  a  beer  anch  near 
Piano  was  arrested  last  week  for  bring- 
ing bees  into  Tulare  county  without 
county  inspection. 

The  north  winds  that  swept  over  Sut- 
ter county  for  a  week  recently  did  great 
damage  to  the  grain  crop.  It  is  now 
stated  that  barley  will  not  make  over  one- 
half  and  wheat  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 

Over  25,000  tomato  plants  have  already 
been  set  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  county,  this  season,  in  anticipation 
of  a  new  cannery  to  be  ready  to  handle 
this  season's  crop. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  rural 
telephone  development  in  the  United 
States,  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  and  leaders 
in  that  development,  reports  that  during 
1912  over  100,000  rural  telephones  were 
sold  by  it  to  farmers'  mutual  companies, 
or  direct  to  farmers  themselves,  making 
a  total  of  over  half  a  million  telephones 
in  four  years.  There  are  now  over  two 
million  farmers  using  the  telephone,  and 
the  number  will  increase  as  the  other 
three  millions  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
real  help  the  telephone  will  be. 


Land  Improvement. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  Frank  Cox 
ranch,  north  of  Patterson,  to  install  an 
irrigation  system  to  cover  the  land  com- 
prising 1800  acres.  This  land  lies  near 
the  San  Joaquin  river  and  has  for  years 
been  seeded  to  grain. 

Landowners  of  portions  of  San  Joaquin, 
Sacramento  and  Contra  Costa  counties 
are  talking  of  organizing  a  new  county 
by  taking  portions  of  those  above  named. 
The  lands  in  the  proposed  new  county  are 
all  in  what  is  known  as  the  delta  section 
and  the  residents  think  they  could  have 
better  roads  and  bridges  if  they  could 
control  the  expenditure  of  county  money 
along  those  lines. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  10,000 
acre  Rogers'  ranch  in  Lovelock  valley,  Ne- 
vada, is  to  be  subdivided  into  40-acre 
tracts  for  settlers.  An  irrigation  project 
to  cover  30,000  acres  is  nearly  completed 
for  that  valley. 

It  is  reported  that  about  300  capitalists 
of  Los  Angeles  have  organized  a  Tulare 
Lake  association  which  will  seek  to  gain 
possession  of  many  acres  in  the  lake  bed 
now  owned  by  corporations  and  individ- 
uals. It  is  claimed  that  the  filing  on  the 
lands  are  illegal  and  that  the  present 
owners  are  holding  the  lands  illegally, 
inasmuch  as  the  tracts  are  owned  un- 
der the  swamp  land  act,  and  that  the 
property  under  question  has  not  been 
permanently  reclaimed  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  a  new  filing. 

Sixteen  new  pumping  plants  for  irri- 
gation have  recently  been  installed  in  the 
Sanger  section. 

A  pipe  line  to  carry  water  to  irrigate 
700  acres  of  orchard  land  south  of 
Loomis,  is  to  be  built  this  season. 

The  Roberts  estate  has  installed  a 
pumping  plant,  capable  of  lifting  1500 
gallons  of  water  per  minute,  to  irrigate 
alfalfa  land  west  of  Maderia. 

Ira  Winters  is  installing  an  electric 
pumping  plant  to  irrigate  his  lands  on  the 
Lakeview  ranch,  near  Carson  City,  Ne- 
vada. 

The  last  lot  of  725  acres  of  the  old 
Webster  ranch  in  San  Jacinto  valley  was 
sold  last  week.  This  was  a  highly  im- 
proved alfalfa  ranch  and  is  to  be  sub- 
divided into  small  farms. 


The  old  Elliot  ranch  of  5,080  acres 
owned  by  Frankenheimer  Bros,  was  sold 
last  week  for  reclamation  and  colonizing. 
The  land  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  rivers. 


DISTILLATION  OF  EUCA- 
LYPTUS OIL. 


The  thrift  of  the  eucalyptus  in  Cali- 
fornia frequently  gives  rise  to  the  thought 
of  distilling  eucalyptus  oil,  and  now  and 
again  some  question  on  the  subject  comes 
in.  Australia  is  the  home  of  the  euca- 
lyptus, and  the  following  from  the  Ade- 
laide Observer  will  indicate  the  standing 
of  that  work  there: 

"Mr.  G.  Hall,  of  the  Commonwealth  Ex- 
cise Department,  has  been  inspecting  the 
eucalyptus  oil  distilleries.  There  are  63 
stills  on  the  island,  and  the  output  during 
the  past  12  months  has  amounted  to 
nearly  25  tons.  The  output  for  the  next 
12  months  will  show  a  considerable  in- 


crease, as  a  number  of  the  distillers  have 
recently  erected  larger  and  more  up-to- 
date  plants.  Under  the  old  method  of  dis- 
tilling, the  narrow  leaf  was  placed  in 
400-gallon  iron  tanks.  The  new  plan  is  to 
place  the  leaf  in  wooden  digestors,  and 
then  steam  the  oil  out  of  the  leaf  with 
steam  from  a  small  boiler.  The  wooden 
digestors  have  a  capacity  of  from  1000  to 
4000  gallons.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  new 
process  is  clearer,  and  not  discolored  by 
the  iron.  Local  distillers  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  Government  Pro- 
duce Department  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  regular  trade  on  the  London 
market,  under  the  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment. A  trial  shipment  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  and  the  returns  are  now  anxious- 
ly awaited.  In  the  event  of  the  Govern- 
ment opening  up  a  satisfactory  market 
for  island  oil,  a  large  area  of  land  now 
considered  worthless  will  be  specially 
cultivated  for  the  narrow  leaf." 


Here's  the  Right  Thing  at  Last 


4-C 

IRRIGATION 
GATE 

(Patented) 

For  the  Small  Laterals  from  the 
Main  Ditch. 

Made  in  8",  10",  12",  and 
15"  Diameters. 

(Other  types  for  larger  sizes.) 


By  far  the  easiest  to  install 
or  remove, — adaptable  to  any 
number  of  places. 

Does  away  with  all  trouble 
from  washing  out. 

So  light  and  simple  of  oper- 
ation as  to  cut  in  half  the  labor 
of  irrigating. 

And  LASTING,  because  made  from  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON, 
the  purest,  most  even  and  most  durable  iron  on  the  market,  and 
having  the  further  protection  of  a  heavy  coat  of  galvanizing. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  CULVERTS,  IRRIGATION  GATES, 
SIPHONS  AND  FLUMES. 

Los  Angeles  West  Berkeley 


FREE PO RT   GASOLINE   ENGINE  ment,  doing  away  witli  friction  and  pre- 

venting   bearings     from     heating.  Long 
Send  for  special  catalogue  packing  box.     Guaranteed  modern,  up  to 


date. 

LARGEST  LINE  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOG.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and 
distillate  engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  wind- 
mills, tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps  of  300  different  sizes  and  styles,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE, 
33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Home  Ci/c/e, 


Conky  Stiles. 

Eugene  Field,  the  Hoosier  poet  and 
writer,  has  been  dead  for  several  years, 
but  his  writings  will  live  for  generations. 
Following  is  one  of  his  short  stories  that 
we  came  across  recently,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  worth  repeating: 

As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  nobody  ever 
knew  how  Conky  Stiles  came  to  know 
as  much  about  the  Bible  as  he  did. 
Thirty  years  ago  people  as  a  class  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
than  folks  are  nowadays,  and  there 
wasn't  another  one  of  'em  in  the  whole 
Connecticut  valley,  from  the  Canada  line 
Co  the  Sound,  that  could  stand  up  'long- 
side  of  Conky  Stiles  and  quote  Scripture. 


to  New  York 

By  the  Rail  and 

Ocean  Route 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GO 
The  Rail  Trip  to  New  Orleans — 

SUNSET  EXPRESS — From  San 
Francisco  Third  St.  Station,  4 
P.  M.  daily,  via  Coa»t  Line, 
throueli  southern  California, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  Louisiana 
to  Mew  Orleans.  Electric 
lighted.  Observation — Library 
—  I'liibroom  Car.  Pullman 
sleepers.  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 
Dining  Car.  All  classes  of 
tickets  honored. 

The  Ocean  Trip  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days,  Jlew  Or- 
leans to  N'ew  York,  on  Gulf  and 
Ocean,  by  Southern  Pacific's 
commodious  10,<100-<on  steam- 
ers. Excellent  Service  through- 
out. Promenude  decks.  State- 
rooms single  or  en  suite,  with 
parlor  and  bath. 

Kates  same  as  All-Rail,  but  Include 
Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamer. 


1st  (  Inss 

One  Way 

$77.75 


2nd  Class 

One  Way 

$65.75 


1st  Class 
Round  Trip 

$145.50 

Southern  Paeific 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Bdg.,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Bdg., 
Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets, 
Phone  Kearny  180. 
32  Powell  Street,  Phone  Sutter  980. 

OAKLAND: 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street. 
Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station, 
Phone  Oakland  1458. 


Every  fanner  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Terry  Building,  San  Francisco 


Well,  he  knew  the  whole  thing  by  heart, 
from  Genesis,  chapter  I,  to  the  amen  at 
the  end  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John 
the  Divine.  That's  the  whole  business  in 
a  nutshell. 

His  name  wasn't  Conky;  we  called  him 
Conky  for  short.  His  real  name  was 
Silas  Stiles,  but  one  time  at  a  Sunday 
school  convention,  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  min- 
ister, ?poke  o'  him  as  a  "very  concordance 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  so  the  boys 
undertook  to  call  him  Concordance,  but 
bimeby  that  name  got  whittled  down  to 
Conky,  and  Conky  stuck  to  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  life;  not  a  had  name  for  him, 
neither  as  names  go;  heap  more  dignified 
than  Si! 

When  Conky  was  eight  years  old  he  got 
the  prize  at  our  Sunday  school  for  having 
committed  to  memory  the  most  Bible 
verses  in  the  year,  and  the  same  spring 
he  got  up  and  recited  every  line  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  without  having  to  be 
prompted  once.  By  the  time  he  was 
twelve  years  old  he  knew  the  whole 
BiMe  by  heart,  and  most  of  the  hymn- 
book,  too,  although,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Bible  was  his  specialty.  Yet  he  wasn't 
one  of  your  pale-faced  boys;  no,  sir,  not 
a  bit  of  it!  He  took  just  as  much  con- 
solation in  playin'  three-old-cat  and  barn 
ball  and  hochey  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
boys,  and  he  could  beat  us  all  fishin,' 
although,  perhaps,  that  was  because  he 
learnt  a  new  way  of  spittin'  on  his  bait 
from  his  uncle,  Lute  Mason,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  sport  in  those  days. 

Conky  was  always  hearty  and  cheery; 
we  all  felt  good  when  he  was  around. 
We  never  minded  that  way  he  had  of 
quotin'  things  from  the  Bible;  we'd  got 
used  to  it,  and  maybe  it  was  a  desirable 
influence.  At  any  rate,  we  all  liked 
Conky. 

But  perhaps  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  refer  to  his  way  of  quotin' 
the  Bible.  It  was  like  this:  Conky,  we'll 
say,  would  be  goin'  down  the  road  and 
I'd  come  out  of  the  house  and  holler, 
"Hello,  there  Conky;  where  be  you 
goin'?" 

Then  he'd  hay,  "John  xx,  3" — that 
would  be  all  he'd  say,  and  that  would 
be  enough,  for  it  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  was  goin'  a-fishin'. 

Conky  never  made  a  mistake;  his  quo- 
tations were  always  right.  He  always 
hit  the  chapter  and  the  verse  sure  pop 
the  first  time. 

The  habit  grew  on  him  as  he  grew 
older.  Associating  with  Conky  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  wasn't  much  different 
from  reading  the  Bible  for  a  couple  of 
days,  except  that  there  wasn't  any  man- 
ual labor  about  it.  I  guess  he'd  have 
been  a  minister  if  the  war  hadn't  come 
along  and  spoiled  it  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  there  was  a  war 
meetin'  in  the  town  hall,  and  Elijah  Cut- 
ler made  a  speech  urgin'  the  men  folks  to 
come  forward  and  contribute  their  serv- 
ices— their  lives,  if  need  be — to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  right.  We  were  all 
keyed  up  with  excitement,  for  next  to 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er,  1  guess  Elijah  Cutler  was  the  greatest 
orator  that  ever  lived.  While  we  were 
shiverin'  and  waitin'  for  somebody  to 
lead  off,  Conky  Stiles  rose  up  and  says. 
"I  Kings  xx,  20,"  says  he,  and  with  that 
he  put  on  his  cap  and  walked  out  of  the 
meetin'. 

"Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father 
and  mother,  and  then  I  will  follow  thee." 
That's  what  Conky  said,  or  as  good  as 
said,  and  that's  what  he  meant,  too. 

He  didn't  put  off  his  religion  when  he 
put  on  his  uniform.  Conky  Stiles,  soldier 
or  civilian,  was  always  a  livin'  walkin' 
encyclopody  of  the  Bible — a  human  com- 
pendium of  psalms  and  proverbs  and 
texts,  and  I  had  that  confidence  in  him 
that  I'd  have  bet  that  he  wrote  the  Bible 
himself  if  I  hadn't  known  better  and  to 
the  contrary. 


TEA 

By 

Parcel  Post 


In  1 -Pound 
Abso  utely 
Air-light 
lins 


We  Pay  Postage  You  Save  25c  (o  75c  per  lb. 

"Dalmoy  Blend"  T^'PXJ."  75c  per  lb. 
"London  Blend"  s«oodon  y  to  dalmoy  50c  per  lb. 
"Sa-Sa-Ma"  *'"™,fci5^,fc""","™J  60c  per  lb. 

Mail  trial  order  for  one  pound  with  remittance  to  Dept.  1 


THE   ASIATIC    PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GHIRARDELLPS 

Ground  Chocolate 

Both  food  and  drink.  Healthful  as  the 
former  because  it  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  nutriment.  Delightful  as  the  latter  because  of  its 
appealing  taste. 

Very  Economical 

A  good  taste  and  absolute  purity  are  not  the  only 
things  in  favor  of  Ghirardeili's  Ground  Chocolate. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  economical  drinks  obtainable. 
Order  a  can  from  your  grocer  to-day  and  serve  for 
to-morrow's  breakfast. 

Prooe  Us  deliciouaness  by  sending  for 
a  trial  can,   mailed  free  upon  request 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


We  were  with  McClellan  a  long  spell. 
There  was  a  heap  of  sickness  among  the 
boys,  for  we  weren't  used  to  the  climate 
and  soil,  and  most  of  us  pined  for  the 
comforts  of  home.  Lookin'  back  over  the 
thirty  years  that  lie  between  this  time 
and  that,  I  see  one  loomin'  up,  calm  and 
bright  and  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  fever 
and  sufferin',  privation  and  death.  I  see 
a  homely,  earnest  face,  radiant  with 
sympathy  and  love  and  hope,  and  I  hear 
Conky  Stiles'  voice  again  speakin'  com- 
fort and  cheer  all  about  him.  We  all 
loved  him;  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  General  McClellan  in  the  hearts  of 
everybody  in  the  regiment. 

They  sent  a  committee  down  from  out- 


town  one  Thanksgiving  to  bring  a  lot  of 
good  things  and  to  see  how  soon  we  were 
going  to  capture  Richmond.  Mr.  Hubbell, 
the  minister,  was  one  of  them;  Deacon 
Cooley  was  another. 

There  was  talk  at  one  time  that  Conky 
had  a  soft  spot  in  his  head  for  the 
deacon's  girl,  Tryphena,  but  I  always 
allow  that  he  paid  as  much  atention  to 
the  other  daughter,  Tryphosa,  as  he  did 
to  the  cider  sister,  and  I  guess  he  hadn't 
any  more  hankcrin'  for  one  than  he  had 
for  the  other,  for  when  the  committee 
come  to  go  home  Conky  says  to  Deacon 
Cooley,  "Well,  good-by,  deacon,"  says  he. 
"Romans  xvi,  12." 

We  had  to  look  it  up  in  the  Bible  be- 
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Twenty- 
Five 

Hundred 
Stoves  a 
Day! 


New  Per/Sction 
Oil  Couk- stove 

During  a  season  of  many  months  these  stoves  are  manufactured  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  hundred  a  day. 

This  big-scale  production  indicates  how  immensely  popular  this  stove 
has  become;  what  a  convenience  and  comfort  it  is  to  the  housewives 
of  the  country, — and  will  be  to  you. 

The  NEW  PERFECTION  does 
all  kinds  of  cooking.  It  burns 
oil — the  cheapest  fuel.  It  is  an 
ideal  summer  stove — many  use 
it  all  the  year  round. 


For  Best  Results  We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  cases 


OIL 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


Our  nearest  agency  ttill  give  you  further  information 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Yes  You  Can 

Don't  say  you  can't 
find  a  satisfactory 
power.  You  can  — 
investigate  "Pacific 
Service." 

You  can  always  rely 
on  this  powerful, 
even  steady  power. 

It  works  just  as  quickly  and  effectively 
under  the  pale  moonbeams  as  it  does 
under  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  And 
it  is  economical.   Why  not  use  it? 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


U 


445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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fore  we  knew  what  he  meant.  "Salute 
Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labor  in 
the  Lord" — that  was  Conky's  message  to 
the  Cooley  girls. 

He  wrote  a  letter  once  to  Mr.  Carter, 
who  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  he 
put  this  postscript  to  it:  "Romans 
xvi,  6."  You  see,  Mr.  Carter's  wife  had 
been  Conky's  Sunday-school  teacher,  a.id 
Conky  did  not  forget  to  "Greet  Mary, 
who  bestowed  much  labor  on  us." 

Down  at  Elnathan  Jones'  general  store 
the  other  day  I  heard  Elnathan  tell  how 
Conky  clerked  it  for  him  a  spell,  and 
how  one  day  he  says  to  Conky:  "Thai 
Baker  bill  has  been  runnin'  on  for  moro'n 
six  weeks.  We  can't  do  business  unless 
we  get  our  money.  Conky,  I  wish  you'd 
kind  o'  spur  Baker  up  a  little." 

So  Conky  sat  down  on  the  stool  at  the 
desk,  and  dropped  Mr.  Baker  a  short 
epistle  to  this  effect:  "Romans  i,  14; 
Psalms  xxi,  11;  Psalms  cxlii,  6."  Next 
day  who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  Baker, 
and  he  allowed  that  the  letter  had  gone 
straighter  to  his  conscience  than  any 
sermon  would  have  gone,  and  he  paid 
up  his  bill  and  bought  a  kit  of  salt 
mackerel  in  the  bargain,  so  Elnathan 
says. 

I  could  keep  on  tellin'  things  like  this 
day  in  and  night  out,  for  lots  of  just 
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such  stories  are  told  about  Conky  all 
over  Hampshire  county  now ;  some  of 
'em  doubtless  are  true,  and  some  of  'em 
doubtless  ain't.  There's  no  tellin';  but 
it  can't  be  denied  that  most  of  'em  have 
the  genuine  Conky  flavor. 

The  histories  don't  say  anything  about 
the  skirmish  we  had  with  the  rebels  at 
Churchill's  bridge  along  in  May  of  '64, 
but  we  boys  who  were  there  remember 
it  as  the  toughest  fight  in  all  our  expe- 
rience. They  were  just  desperate,  the 
rebels  were,  and — well,  we  were  mighty 
glad  when  night  came,  for  a  soldier  can 
retreat  in  the  dark  with  fewer  chances 
of  interruption.  Out  of  our  company  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  only  sixty  were 
left!  You  can  judge  from  that  of  what 
the  fighting  was  at  Churchill's  bridge. 
When  they  called  the  roll  next  day,  Conky 
Stiles  wasn't  there. 

Had  we  left  him  dead  at  the  bridge, 
or  was  he  wounded,  dying  the  more  awful 
death  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  neglect? 

"By  !"  said  Lew  Bassett,  "let's 

go  back  for  Conky!" 

That's  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  an 
oath  without  a  feelin'  of  regret. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  went  out  to 
reconnoiter.  Only  the  ruin  of  the  pre- 
vious day  remained  where  we  boys  had 
stood  and  stood  and  stood — only  to  be 
repulsed  at  last.  Bluecoats  and  gray- 
coats  lay  side  by  side,  and  over  against 
one  another  in  the  reconciling  peace  ot 
death.  Occasionally  a  maimed  body, 
containing  just  a  remnant  of  life,  was 
found,  and  one  of  these  crippled  bodies 
was  what  was  left  of  Conky. 

When  the  surgeon  saw  the  minie-hole 
here  in  his  thigh,  and  the  saber  gash 
here  in  his  temple,  he  shook  his  head, 
ind  we  knew  what  that  meant. 

Lew  Bassett,  a  man  who  had  never 
been  to  meetin'  in  all  his  life,  and  who 
could  swear  a  new  and  awful  way  every 
time — Lew  Basset  says:  "No,  Conky 
Stiles  ain't  goin'  to  die,  for  I  shan't  let 
him!"  and  he  bent  over  and  lifted  up 
Conky's  head,  and  held  it  so,  and  wiped 
away  the  trickles  of  blood,  and  his  big, 
hard  hands  had  the  tenderness  of  a  gen- 
tle, lovin'  woman's. 

We  heard  Conky's  voice  once,  and  only 
once,  again;  for  when,  just  at  the  last, 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  that  we  were 
there,  he  smiled,  feeble-like,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Book  triumphed  once  more 
within  him  and  he  says — it  seemed  almost 
like  a  whisper,  he  spoke  so  faint  and 
low — "Good-by,  boys.  Second  Timothy, 
iv,  7." 

And  then,  though  his  light  went  out, 
the  sublime  truth  of  his  last  words 
shone  from  his  white,  peaceful  face. 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  my  faith." 

Smiles. 


"Well,  Mariar,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
got  down  from  the  wagon  seat,  where  he 
had  been  patiently  waiting,  "did  you  see 
all  the  animals?"  "All  but  two,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "I  couldn't  seem  to  find  the 
carnivora  and  the  egress.  I  expect  they 
was  the  best  part  of  the  show,  too." — 
Washington  Times. 

"S-s-s-s-sus-say,  ma,"  stammered  Bobby, 
through  the  suds,  as  his  mother  scrubbed 
and  scrubbed  him,  "I  guess  you  want  to 
get  rid  o'  me,  don't  you?"  "Why,  no, 
Bobby  dear,"  replied  his  mother.  "What- 
ever put  such  an  idea  into  your  rnind?" 
"Oh,  nuthin',"  said  Bobby,  "only  it  seems 
to  me  you're  trying  to  rub  me  out." — 
Onward. 

A  train  was  rushing  along  through 
some  swamps  in  northern  Indiana.  The 
track  was  fringed  on  either  side  with 
"cat-tails,"  literally  thousands  of  their 
brown  heads  bobbing  around  in  the 
breeze.  A  small  boy  was  evidently  city- 
bred,  for  he  presently  exclaimed,  "Mam- 


ma, I  didn't  know  that  sausages  grew 
in  that  way." — Chicago  Herald. 

The  old  lady  from  the  country  and  her 
small  son  were  driving  to  town  when  a 
huge  motor  car  bore  down  upon  them. 
The  horse  began  to  prance,  whereupon 
the  old  lady  jumped  out,  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  The  chauffeur 
stopped  and  offered  to  help.  "That's  all 
right,"  said  the  boy,  composedly.  "I  can 
manage  the  horse.  You  just  lead  mother 
past." — Tit-Bits. 

A  Girton  undergraduate,  having  inad- 
vertently changed  umbrellas  with  a  fellow- 


student,  is  said  to  have  evolved  this  note: 

"Miss    presents  her  compliments  to 

Miss  ,  and  begs  to  say  that  she  has  an 

umbrella  which  isn't  mine.  Sc  if  you 
have  one  that  isn't  hers,  no  doubt 
they  are  the  ones." — Exchange. 

Lady  of  the  House — That  is  home-made 
beer.  I  made  it  myself.  It's  absolutely 
pure — nothing  in  it  but  malt  and  hops. 

Visitor — An'  water,  mum? 

Lady — Oh,  Yes!    I  forgot  the  water. 

■Visitor — No,  mum,  you  may  have  for- 
got the  malt  and  hops,  but  you  didn't 
forget  the  water. 
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San  Francisco,  May  14,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

As  for  some  time  past,  the  local  market 
is  very  dull,  but  supplies  are  limited,  and 
considerable  small  business  in  California 
and  Northern  Club  has  been  done  at 
higher  prices.  Other  grades  are  firm  at 
the  old  quotations. 

California  Club,  ctl  $  1.62>/>@1.65 

Forty-fold    1.65  @1.67V> 

Northern  Club    1.62M>@1.65 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  ©1.77*6 

Northern  Red    1.62%@1.80 

BARLEY. 

Speculative  business  has  quieted  down 
considerably,  the  spot  movement  being 
about  as  before.  Offerings  are  rather 
light  and  very  firmly  held,  and  supplies 
remaining  in  the  country  are  held  at 
about  the  same  figures  that  prevail  here. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40    @1?42  Vl> 

OATS. 

Red  seed  oats  are  nominal,  as  there 
has  been  very  little  demand  of  late. 
Otherwise  prices  stand  as  before,  though 
there  is  an  upward  tendency,  with  light 
offerings  and  a  very  fair  current  de- 
mand. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Urn  \     .  .    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

California  corn  is  rather  easy,  as  there 
is  more  coming  in  than  for  some  time 
and  the  demand  is  not  large.  Eastern 
yellow  is  lower,  white  being  nominal, 
with  none  here  at  the  moment. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

<affir    t.tM  tf/n.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  grain, 
both  supply  and  demand  being  light  and 
values  accordingly  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  in  general  shows  in- 
creasing easiness,  though  prices  have  not 
changed  greatly  and  local  dealers  are  dis- 
posed to  hold  out  for  fair  figures.  The 
general  demand,  however,  is  light,  and 
supplies  remaining  here  are  rather  large 
for  this  time  of  year,  the  movement  be 
ing  held  down  closely  to  consuming  re- 
quirements. Pinks  have  been  marked 
down  a  little  this  week,  this  being  the 
only  quotable  reduction.  White  beans 
still  show  much  more  strength  than  other 
varieties,  and  with  supplies  rapidly  de- 
creasing, prices  for  both  large  and  small 
varieties  show  a  further  advance. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  (53.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  (55.00 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites   5.35  @5.50 

Large  Whites   4.90  @5.10 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.40  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

ere  is  little  demand  for  anything  at 
.n  -nt,  prices  being  nominally  held  at 
n«    )ld  level. 

W  !ta    Nominal 

tr    mcorn  seed,  per  ton.  . .  .$27.00@28.00 

vn  Mustard,  per  lb   334c 

u-y    6    @  6M..C 

it  ip    3c 

M"  et    2y2@  2%c 

T|   othy   Nominal 

ow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

allies  have  stood  unaltered  for  several 
.    iths,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  im- 
ir   liate  prospect  of  change.    Buying  is 
Ti  her  closely  limited  to  current  needs. 

O  .  Family  Extras  $5.60  (56.00 

B  tiers'  Extras    4.60  ~  5.20 

f  perflne    3.90  @4.10 

'    egon  and  Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  again  increased  consid- 
erably over  the  previous  week,  and  in- 


clude some  new-crop  alfalfa  and  barley 
and  oat  hay.  Quotations  show  little 
change,  though  there  is  a  little  easier 
feeling  in  the  local  market,  and  business 
is  very  dull,  as  buyers  are  holding  off  in 
anticipation  of  heavier '  offerings  and  a 
general  decline.  There  is  said  to  be 
some  pressure  to  dispose  of  holdings  of 
old  hay  which  had  been  kept  for  emer- 
gency, but  in  general  values  are  pretty 
well  maintained.  As  supplies  increase, 
some  decline  is  fairly  certain,  but  it  is 
admitted  everywhere  that  the  production 
of  grain  hay  will  be  very  light,  and  the 
reduction  in  prices  should  not  be  very 
great.  The  output  of  alfalfa  will  be  large, 
and  this  will  probably  be  substituted  to 
a  large  extent  for  grain  hay. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat  $19.00(5)22.00 

do    No.  2    16.50@19.00 

Lower  grades    15.00@16.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@18.50 

Alfalfa    12.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00(511.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Everything  in  this  line  continues  to 
find  a  brisk  consuming  demand,  and  with 
moderate  offerings  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. Bran  shows  quite  a  sharp  ad- 
vance, and  rolled  barley  is  also  higher. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00(5)24.00 

Bran,   per  ton   28.00@29.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50@36.50 

focoannt  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

^racked  Corn    34.00(535.00 

Middlings    33.00(534.00 

Rolled  Barley   31.00(532.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00(536.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  still  rather  easy  in  value, 
with  increasing  supplies  from  several 
quarters.  More  new  reds  are  coming  in 
from  the  river,  selling  now  as  low  as 
lV-c  per  pound,  while  a  little  Nevada 
stock  is  held  at  $1.25.  Choice  garlic  is 
higher,  old  stock  being  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  The  asparagus  situation 
shows  little  change,  arrivals  being  still 
heavy,  with  fancy  stock  a  little  lower. 
Green  peas  have  been  in  free  simply,  but 
nrices  are  kept  at  a  satisfactory  level 
by  frequent  orders  for  shipment.  String 
beans  are  dropping  with  increased  sup 
plies,  some  of  the  arrivals  showing  poor 
quality.  Summer  squash  also  is  lower, 
and  cucumbers  show  some  reduction. 
Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl.  . .  85c@$1.00 

Oregon,  per  ctl  $  1.00@  1.10 

Australian    4.00(5  4.50 

Bermuda,  crate    1.00(5)  1.15 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40(5  50c 

Celerv.  crate   2.25(5  2.50 

Rhubarb,  box    50c@  1.25 

Artichokes,  crate    1.25(5  1.75 

Green  Peppers,  lb   15@  25c 

Lettuce,  crate    50c (5)  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack   2.50(5  3.00 

Asparagus,  box    60c@  1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   5@  8c 

Slimmer  Squash,  box   60c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
The  old  stock  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
about  cleaned  up.  Old  potatoes  are  grad- 
ually moving  off,  but  the  supply  held  over 
is  too  large  for  any  improvement*  of  prices. 
New  potatoes  are  held  at  about  the  for- 
mer prices,  as  the  supply  from  bay  dis- 
tricts is  short,  and  the  main  crop  is 
greatly  delayed. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  75c 

Salinas,  ctl   75@  90c 

Oregon,  ctl   50@  75c 

New  Potatoes,  ctl  $  1.65@  2.00 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Shipments  of  young  stock  from  nearby 
points  are  now  on  the  increase,  and  broil- 
ers and  fryers  are  lower.  Otherwise  val- 
ues for  chickens  remain  about  as  for  some 
time  past,  with  only  moderate  supplies 
from  the  East  and  an  active  local  de- 
mand.   Squabs  and  turkeys  are  lower. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   26    @28  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   26    @28  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    ©12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  '  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 


Turkeys,  dressed    22    @24  c 

do    live   21    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  continue  about  equal  to  cur- 
rent requirements,  and  there  is  little  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  all  offerings  from 
day  to  day.  Prices  fluctuate  within  nar- 
row limits,  being  now  firm  at  the  same 
level  as  a  week  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...27     27     26M>  26V-  26%  27 

Firsts   26     26     26     26  "  26  "  26 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  shown  no  change  whatever 
for  nearly  two  weeks.  Production  con- 
tinues large,  but  values  are  maintained 
by  the  movement  into  storage. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...19     19     19     19     19  19 

Firsts   18     18      18     18     18  18 

Selected 

Pullets...  16y2  16y2  16*4  16y2  16%  16y2 
CHEESE. 

Supplies  are  by  no  means  heavy,  and 
fancy  flats  show  another  advance  of  lc, 
while  Y.  A.'s  are  iy>c  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14    @15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Several  lots  of  southern  raspberries 
have  come  in  lately,  finding  ready  sale 
at  about  the  range  quoted.  Receipts  of 
strawberries  continue  to  increase,  bring- 
ing lower  prices,  and  the  consuming  de- 
mand is  large,  while  a  considerable  sur- 
plus is  taken  by  canners.  Cherries  are 
also  lower,  and  move  a  little  more  freely, 
but  the  arrivals  are  not  cleaning  up  very 
readily  at  present  prices.  Several  small 
lots  of  southern  apricots  have  appeared, 
bringing  rather  high  prices,  but  values 
are  not  very  well  established.  Apples 
stand  as  before,  with  only  a  limited  de- 
mand. 

Raspberries,  basket    12  V,  @  20c 

Strawberries: 

Longworth.  chest  $  4.00@  6.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   3.25@  4.00 

Apples:  Red,  box    75c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier..    1.25@  1.50 

Cherries: 

Purple  Guigne,  drawer   65@  90c 

White    35(5  50c 

Black    90c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  offered  by  local  packers  for  stock 
in  growers'  hands  show  no  change  as  yet. 
though  the  market  continues  to  shpw  a 
gradual  improvement.  Prunes  are  espe- 
cially strong,  with  some  inquiry  for  ex- 
port and  an  increasing  demand  for  East- 
ern shipment,  and  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect for  a  clean-up  of  the  stock  still  re- 
maining on  the  Const.  The  limited  crop 
in  prospect  for  this  year  should  find  a 
strong  demand  at  higher  prices,  and  while 
no  quotations  have  been  made  as  yet,  it 
is  expected  that  offers  will  be  out  in  a 
few  days.  Some  effort  to  contract  ahead 
in  other  lines  is  also  expected,  as  the 
canners  are  making  liberal  offers  for 
peaches  and  some  other  fruits,  and  there 
should  be  considerable  competition  among 
buyers.  Prices  on  old  stock  are  well 
maintained,  with  a  rather  better  demand 
for  the  summer  consuming  requirements, 
though  the  small  trade  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  take  on  large  stocks.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "If  the 
ulans  now  being  worked  out  are  carried 
to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  the  unset- 
tled and  at  the  same  time  demoralized 
market  conditions  that  have  been  the 
banc  of  the  raisin  industry  for  years  past 
will  be  replaced  by  steady,  profitable  con- 
ditions for  everyone  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. Tn  the  meantime  the  movement  in 
raisins  here  is  slow  and  on  the  hand-to- 
mouth  order,  but  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  steady  and  prices  are  held  closely 
up  to  quoted  figures.  The  cleaning-up 
process  continues  in  the  market  for  large- 
size  California  prunes  here  and  on  the 
Coast.  The  demand  for  stock  held  hsre 
Is  not  active,  but  sufficient  to  impart  a 
strong  tone  to  the  market  in  view  of  the 
restricted  supply.  Of  late  there  has  been 
an  active  export  demand  for  prunes  for 
prompt  shipment  from  California,  which 
has  helped  to  materially  strengthen  the 
views  of  Coast  holders.  According  to 
some  reports,  fully  200  cars  have  been 
bought  for  shipment  to  Europe  within  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  covering  all 
sizes,  though  40s  and  50s  seemed  to  be 
given  the  preference.  Apricots  are  strong 
and  fairly  active  for  immediate  delivery. 
Rumors  are  current  of  sales  on  the  spot 
of  7,000  boxes  from  one  holder  to  another 
at  full  quoted  prices,  but  they  are  not 
generally  credited,  as  the  supply  here  is 


SYSTEM 


Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
TOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
Investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  It  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


Notice  to  Stockholders. 


The  Regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  GRANGERS'  BUSI- 
NESS ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  240  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  Tenth  day  of  June,  1913,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M..  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  for  the  consideration  and 
transaction  of  any  other  business  that 
may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

F.  A.  SOMERS,  President. 
R.  H.  CHIL.DS,  Secretary. 

Dated  May  IT,  1913. 


so  light  that  it  is  thought  to  be  impos- 
sible that  any  one  factor  could  have  such 
a  quantity.  No  business  in  future  apri- 
cots for  shipment  to  domestic  markets 
is  reported,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
no  prices  on  1913  crop  have  yet  been 
made  to  the  domestic  trade.  Europe  is 
said  to  have  bought  quite  a  little  for  de- 
livery out  of  the  new  crop  on  the  basis 
of  10V>@llc  for  choice  Royals  f.  o.  I). 
Coast  shipping  poiut,  and  is  reported  to 
be  still  in  the  market.  Peaches,  being 
in  small  compass  on  the  spot,  are  firm, 
and  owing  to  the  unfavorable  outlook 
for  the  coming  crop,  the  Coast  market  is 
strong,  but  so  far  buyers  in  this  section 
have  manifested  little,  if  any,  interest  in 
futures  and  are  taking  spot  goods  only 
in  a  small  jobbing  way  at  the  quoted 
prices." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2%@  4« 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3M>@  4%c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  • 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  markets  remain  in  good 
condition  through  the  country.  Navels 
have  been  about  all  shipped  out  of  Call- 
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fornia,  and  sweets,  seedlings  and  St. 
Michaels  are  now  supplying  the  trade. 
A  few  early  valencias  are  now  being  sent 
East.  All  of  these  varieties  are  bring- 
ing good  prices.  On  the  New  York  auc- 
tion Monday,  May  13,  the  average  prices 
for  navels  were  from  $3.20  up  to  $5.80 
per  box.  Seedlings  from  $2.90  to  $3.65 
per  box.  Sweets,  $2.75  to  $3.60,  and  St. 
Mikes  from  $3.10  to  $4.40  per  box.  The 
various  other  auction  points  paid  about 
the  same  prices  as  New  York. 

Lemons  are  in  strong  demand,  and 
prices  range  from  $4  up  to  $6.50  per  box. 
This  season,  though  short,  the  crop  of 
California  fruit  is  extra  fine,  while  there 
is  considerable  fault  found  with  foreign 
lemons. 

Shipments  from  California  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  May  11,  were:  Oranges,  9,495 
cars;  lemons,  1,217  cars;  as  against  19,334 
cars  of  oranges  and  2.771  cars  of  lemons 
to  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  local  movement  of  citrus  fruits  is 
fair  for  this  time  of  year,  but  the  demand 
is  naturally  somewhat  curtailed  by  in- 
creased offerings  of  deciduous  fruits. 
Prices  are  well  maintained  on  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  but  lemons  and  limes  are 
a  little  lower. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia   $  4.00@  4.50 

Navels,  good  to  fancy   3.50(5)  4.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50®  5.00 

Lertfons:   Fancy    6.00®  6.50 

Choice   5.00®  6.00 

Lemonettes    3.50®  4.00 

Limes     5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  no  great  demand  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  with  supplies  closely  cleaned 
up,  prices  are  firmly  held.  The  European 
market  is  strong,  with  reports  of  dam- 
age to  almonds,  while  French  walnuts  are 
closely  cleaned  up. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17!/<>c 

I  X  L   16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Drakes   12V2c 

Languedoc    HM>c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16V>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2   10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  any 
grade  of  honey  in  the  local  market  just 
now,  though  there  is  no  large  supply  and 
prices  are  pretty  well  maintained.  Coun- 
try offerings  of  good  quality  are  light, 
and  new  stock  is  not  expected  to  appear 
in  any  quantity  for  about  a  month. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  stand  nominally  as  before,  as 
the  local  supply  is  limited  and  in  strong 
hands,  with  little  coming  in.  The  de- 
mand, however,  is  small. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   29    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Present  values  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  neither  buyers  nor  sellers 
seem  to  be  taking  much  interest  in  the 
small  supply  remaining  from  the  1912 
crop,  and  little  contracting  is  being  done 
as  yet  tor  this  year's  yield. 

1912  crop   12y2@18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  arrival  of  dressed  meat  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  poor  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia ranges  have  not  yet  caused  any 
marked  decline  in  prices,  though  there  is 
a  little  weakness  of  some  lines.  Supplies 
of  calves  and  young  lambs  are  increas- 
ing, causing  a  little  cut  in  prices,  and 
hogs  are  lower,  with  arrivals  running 
ahead  of  current  demands. 
Steers:  No.  1    7%®  7%c 

No.  2    7    @  714c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6V2@  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  6%c 

(Grass  cattle,  y>c  less.) 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6y2c 

Heavy     5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8  c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....    5^4®  5%c 


Ewes,  unshorn    4y>@  5  c 

(Shorn  sheep,  %@%c  less.) 

Lambs:  Suckling    5y2@  6  c 

uKEbSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers    11  @liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small  . .-   12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  @liy2c 

Ewes    10  @10y2c 

Suckling  Lambs    13  @13y2c 

Dressed  Hogs    12y2@13  c 

WOOL. 

While  some  buying  has  been  done  in 
the  country,  the  movement  is  not  heavy, 
as  there  is  little  demand  in  the  East. 
The  market  is  weak,  and  prices  on  most 
lines  remain  nominal. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    9    @12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 
HIDES. 

A  rather  weak  feeling  is  reported  in 
dry  and  wet  salted  hides,  as  well  as  in 
pelts,  with  buying  confined  closely  to  im- 
mediate needs,  though  values  are  not 
quotably  lower. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15y,c 

Veal    17  @18y2c 

Calf    17  @isyc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

Horses  of  light  and  medium  weight 
have  been  quite  numerous  in  the  local 
market  of  late,  and  with  a  rather  slow 
demand,  prices  are  not  very  well  main- 
tained, though  strictly  first-class  draft 
stock  should  bring  full'  quotations.  A 
ready  sale  is  expected  for  some  Shire 
and  Percheron  stock  that  is  coming  in 
this  week. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300®  350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   150®175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  80@105 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   75®  90 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200® 250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   750125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  have  received  this  week  a  copy  of 
a  new-old  book  from  the  H.  S.  Crocker 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  The  book  is  en- 
titled ''Injurious  Insects  of  the  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Field,  Conservatory,  Household, 
Storehouse,  Domestic  Animals,  etc.,  with 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Remedies 
for  Their  Extermination,"  by  Matthew 
Cooke,  former  chief  executive  horticul- 
tural officer  of  California.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1883  by  the  Sacramento  branch 
of  the  Crocker  company.  The  book  was 
supposed  to  be  entirely  out  of  print,  and 
for  years  inquiries  regarding  it  were 
turned  down.  Recently  a  number  of  the 
books  were  discovered  in  a  case,  in  which 
they  were  packed  over  twenty  years  ago. 
These  few  remaining  copies  are  offered 
by  the  Crocker  company  at  $3.50,  post- 
paid. 


A  dispatch  from  Rome  states  that  the 
American  agricultural  credit  men  were 
in  session  there  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
From  that  point  the  delegates  will  go 
through  Austria-Hungary  to  Germany, 
where  they  expect  to  spend  a  month  in- 
vestigating the  land  credit  systems  of 
that  nation.  Since  leaving  New  York, 
Professor  Wickson  has  had  no  commu- 
nication with  this  office,  but  we  expect 
a  letter  from  him  to  arrive  in  time  for 
next  week's  Rural  Press.  However,  if 
his  usual  article  fails  to  arrive  in  time, 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  this  jour- 
nal will  not  want  for  good  matter.  We 
have  in  hand  at  this  time  good  articles 
for  next  week,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  Among  them  is  one 
from  Col.  John  P.  Irish  on  the  delta 
lands;  another  from  E.  I.  Blochman  on 
the  weather  and  crops;  another  from 
Marston  Manson  on  the  desiccating  of 
vegetables;  another  from  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  on  citrus  frost  protection.  Read 
next  week's  Rur\l  Press. 


the  scarcity  of  feed  that  is  prevailing 
and  the  greater  shortage  during  the  fall 
should  cause  every  farmer  to  grow  every 
bit  of  feed  that  he  can.  Catch  crops,  even 
on  small  patches  of  ground,  should  be 
sown,  and  where  possible  silos  should 
be  built  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
these  crops.  Hay  is  scarce  and  high; 
beef  and  pork  are  also  hard  to  get.  This 
week  at  the  Portland  Stockyards  9c  per 
pound,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
beef  on  the  Coast,  was  given  in  order  to 
fill  the  demand.  Beef  stock  all  over  the 
Northwest  is  reported  very  short,  which 
means  that  prices  will  be  good  this  fall 
and  next  spring.  We  hope  to  print  other 
articles  soon  on  silos  and  their  contents. 


WHAT  IS  OVERSTOCKING? 


(Continued  From  Page  57 5 A 


To  restore  the  grasses  to  herbage  coun- 
try it  is  absolutely  essential  that  resting 
and  very  light  stocking  be  done.  If  a 
grazier  is  skeptical  about  the  result  of 
such  treatment,  let  him  carry  out  a  small 
experiment.  A  small  portion  of  his  es- 
tate may  be  fenced  off  and  rested  for  a 
couple  of  years.  More  certain  success  is 
assured  by  scattering  native  grass  seed. 
The  writer  has  seen  very  beneficial  re- 
sults from  this  method  of  treatment,  and 
if  the  process  is  continued  at  periodical 
intervals  a  good  stand  of  grass  is  secured 
over  a  very  large  area,  and  the  carrying 


capacity  increased  enormously. 

Most  graziers  divide  their  areas  into 
paddocks,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  far 
coo  large.  The  larger  the  paddocks  the 
greater  the  trampling,  and  the  more  the 
best  are  picked  out,  eaten  down,  and  not 
allowed  to  seed.  In  an  area  of  12,000 
acres,  say,  eight  paddocks  would  not  be 
too  many.  Once  a  good  stand  of  grass 
is  obtained  in  paddocks  of  limited  area, 
judicious  handling  of  such  paddocks  will 
produce  a  maintenance  of  the  pastures 
tor  an  indefinite  period. 

There  might  well  be  added  to  the  above 
aome  conclusions  reached  about  the  effect 
of  proper  stocking  in  New  South  Wales, 
given  in  another  article.  This  also  would 
apply  here  very  probably.  These  are: 
that  with  proper  stocking  (1)  there  is 
no  fear  of  good  native  grasses  disap- 
pearing; (2)  that  many  varieties  of  na- 
tive grasses  will  grow  together  and  hold 
their  own;  (3)  that  the  more  judi- 
cious the  stocking,  the  larger  the  "clump" 
habrt  of  the  grasses,  and  the  mors 
drouth  resisting  they  become;  (4)  and 
that  no  introduced  grasses  are  required 
to  produce  good  grazing  country.  For 
the  latter  and  wherever  "native"  grasses 
are  spoken  of,  established  grasses 
whether  native  or  not,  can  well  be  meant 
in  California  or  elsewhere. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  we  print  two  articles  relating  to 
silos  and  soiling  crops.    We  believe  that 


A  New  10  Horse  Power 
Double  Acting  Pump 
Head  for  Plunger  Pumps 


This  is  our  new  No.  10  Double  Plunder  Pump  Head.  It  combines 
efficiency,  strength  and  compactness;  starts  the  load  easily  Avithout 
any  jerk  or  jar ;  runs  easily,  with  no  noise  and  with  but  little  atten- 
tion. 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  pumps  for  deep 
wells — also  gates  and  valves  for  cement  pipe 
irrigation.   Let  us  know  your  difficulties. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

LARGEST  BUILDER  OF  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  IN  THE  WEST 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  Immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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Your  Annual  Profits 

depend  largely  upon  how  much  you  get  out 
of  each  acre,  whether  you  get  the  most  at  the 
least  cost.  Frequent  and  thorough  cultivation 
brings  profit.    The  way  to  cultivate  is  with  a 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

Goes  anywhere — under  trees,  alongside  of  fences.  Turns  as  short  as 
a  team  will.  Doesn't  pack  the  ground  and  the  "toehold"  wheel  gives  it 
a  tremendous  pull.  For  plowing,  hauling,  threshing,  baling;  in  fact  for 
any  kind  of  field  work  the  ToeHold  is  indispensible,  a  moderate  sized  farm 
will  keep  one  busy  all  the  time — every  hour  it  works  it  makes  money  for 
the  user. 

You  ought  to  see  how  simple  it  is.  The  ToeHold  is  a  real  California 
product  made  in  this  state — sold  within  easy  reach  anywhere  on  the  coast 
—  less  than  five  feet  high  and  weighs  but  8,200  pounds — for  strength,  easy 
running  and  low  upkeep  cost  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  for  the  names  of 
owners. 

Send  for  ToeHold  Data  Book  No.  421  now- it  will 
interest  you.    Get  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 
75  Fremont  St.,  2036  Bay  St., 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Spokane,    Portland,    Pocatello  or   LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office)  715 


KROGHS 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pomp 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


mm*** 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  bought  direct  from  the  forest 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep, 
110.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

It.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Power  Revolution 


New  "C.  LB." 
70  H.  P.  Tractor 

WITH  ITS 

Frictionless  Self-Laying  Track 

Specifically:  the  introduction  of  the  Friction- 
less  Self-Laying  Track,  by  increasing  the 
surface  area,  absolutely  eliminates  any  danger 
of  soil  packing   and  enables  the  tractor  to 
travel  on  any  ground. 

The  utilization  of  the  rocker  joint  and  extremely 
long  bearings  eliminates  grind  and  wear,  making  the 
tractor  the  most  economical  on  the  market. 
The  low  construction  makes  orchard  cultivating  prac 
tical — and  our  All  Steel  Parts  secure  unlimited  dura- 
bility. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  innovations  of 
which  this  new  tractor  boasts. 


Today  specialization  Is  the 
keynote  of  modern  progress. 
Today  no  one  design  of  tractor 
could  or  docs  embody  all  de- 
sirable features  or  fit  every 
condition. 

Today  farming  conditions  mus' 
be  analyzed  from  the  broad 
standpoint.andthe  vital  needj 
detected  and  met  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 
The  trained  experts  of 
the  C.  L.  Best  Co.  have 
for  years  been  spec- 
ializing on  Western 
Farming  Condi- 
tions.  The  new 
"C.  L.  B."  70 
H.  P.  Track 
Engine  is  the 
result  of  this 
specializing 


The  C.L.Best  70H.P. 
Gas  Tractor  pre- 
Bents  the  only 

All  Steel  Tractor 

with 
Rocker  Joints 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  wide 

Face 
Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long 

Bearit-  gs 


Do  they  meet  the  needs  of  your  farm?  If  so,  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.,  Sta.  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  long 
look  Kcnni  powerfully  grooved  unci  soldered  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  it  with 
prices. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Rot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  flttlmfa 
and  valves. 

t  11  k  exclusive:  pipe  hoi  sk. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sis.  San  Francisco 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing) 

I'laeed  on  3-l-lneh  Btandpipes  16  to  25  to  tile  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pound**  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  Inch  of  wat  'n  the  form  of  line  rain.  Cover  four  timet*  the  urea  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  ean't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

I'riee.  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  I>.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 


J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Duu,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machineiy  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
anv  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  ecjual  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  lHO.\  WORKS,  Sncrnmento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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A  Garden  in  the  Delta. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  JNO.  P.  IRISH.] 

Perhaps  the  people  in  our  cities  know  more  about  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  the  Yazoo  or  the  Mississippi,  than  about  the  Delta  of  California, 
where  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  fall  to  meet  the  tides 
and  where  silt  and  vegetation  have  built  250,000  acres  of  land  which  the 
high  tide  covered  before  it  was  reclaimed.  Years  ago  some  of  this  land 
was  reclaimed  by  levees  built  with  spade  and  wheelbarrow,  and  grain 
was  its  only  crop.  The  clam  shell  dredger  was  not  yet  invented  and 
nobler  uses  of  the  soil  were  not  revealed.  When  the  clam  shell  dredger 
arrived,  more  formidable  levees  were  possible,  and  methods  of  burning 
the  tules  and  the  buckskin  without  damage  to  the  peat  soil,  were  de- 
vised, and  attempts  were  made  to  diversify  the  crops.  In  this  respect 
many  advances  and  as  many  retreats  were  made.    For  sanitary  reasons, 


were  the  pioneers  who  risked  life  and  fortune  on  the  Delta  lands,  and 
who  came  to  be  known  as  "Tule  hogs,"  and  "Tide  hogs"  we  are  to 
this  day. 

Well,  I  had  been  a  tule  hog  for  some  years,  had  pioneered  on  an 
island,  slept  in  the  sand  on  a  levee  and  in  an  ark  with  two  feet  of  water 
under  my  bed,  before  it  occurred  to  me  to  go  to  my  Japanese  neighbors, 
study  their  ways  and  be  wise.  I  had  been  warned  of  malaria,  typhoid, 
the  ravages  of  bacillus  coli,  and  an  appalling  catalogue  of  ills.  But  all 
the  time  I  had  seen  the  clean  and  sober  Japanese  going  jocund  to  their 
work  on  the  peat  lands,  each  with  his  bottle  gourd  of  cold  tea  slung  to 
his  plow  handle,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  do  it  if  they  could. 
The  making  up  of  my  mind  was  followed  by  the  making  of  a  house,  the 
"Casa  Rio",  lifted  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with 
water  hot  and  cold,  supplied  by  wind  mill  and  tank,  and  with  electric 
lights  and  quite  a  lot.  of  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Around  this  house  was  space  for  a  garden.   The  soil  was  virgin  peat, 


Scene  on  the  Delta  Lands  near  Stockton. 


mainly,  people  would  not  live  on  the  islands,  and  do  the  necessary  work. 
In  petite  there  appeared  in  the  Delta,  the  same  problem  that  shook  a 
grim  fist  at  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  not  feared  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  though  reclamation  was  not  extensive  until  after  the  exclu- 
sion law  had  made  the  Chinese  a  negligible  factor  in  Delta  farming. 
The  Japanese,  with  their  daily  bath,  sobriety,  generous  diet  and  use  of 
tea  to  quench  thirst,  pioneered  the  way  to  profitable  occupation  of  the 
Delta.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  white  labor  refuses  to  follow  the  ex- 
cellent habits  of  the  Japanese,  as  a  means  of  securing  economic  efficiency. 

Some  definitions  are  necessary  at  this  point.  On  the  main  land  south 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  stretching  easterly  from  Antioch,  is  a  rolling 
sandy  plain.  Men  farmed  it.  In  a  wet  season  they  got  a  crop,  in  a  dry 
season  none,  but  in  both  seasons  they  got  a  nick  name,  for  they  were 
called  "Sand  lappers. " 

The  old  "Sand  lappers"  may  all  have  passed  away,  more's  the  pity, 
for  now  the  sandy  stretches,  over  which  they  wrought  patiently  and  lost 
bravely,  are  covered  by  the  finest  almond  orchards  in  the  State,  and 
there  in  the  spring  time  for  miles  roll  the  billows  of  creamy  bloom  over 
the  sand  where  the  brave  and  patient  sand  lappers  toiled  and  lost. 

Contemporary  with  the  "Sand  lappers"  and  their  near  neighbors 


with  some  sediment  mixture  and  several  feet  down  the  subsoil  of  vol- 
canic ash  with  which  in  its  active  age  Mt.  Diablo  covered  all  the  Delta 
country.  Tules  and  weeds  occupied  the  ground.  In  subduing  it  I  had  a' 
lesson  in  the  botany  of  the  Delta.  There  were  two  kinds  of  dock,  this- 
tles, two  sort  of  cockle  burrs,  grindelia,  clog  bane,  milk  weed,  smart 
weed,  Indian  lettuce,  broncho,  rye,  gramma,  fox  tail  and  devil  grass, 
rushes,  morning  glory  and  as  many  more  that  I  could  not  classify.  Most 
of  these  had  peculiar  horizontal  root  systems,  and  the  roots  had  rhi- 
zomes, and  each  joint  could  supply  a  new  plant  to  order.  I  dug  out 
some  of  these  horizontal  roots  that  were  fifteen  feet  long.  Making  my 
garden  was  warfare  against  the  army  of  the  autocthons  of  the  Delta. 
As  one  kind  retreated  others  would  appear  like  militar}'  reserves  in  a 
battle.  The  last  advance  upon  me  showed  a  subtle  strategy.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  memories  of  my  chilctyood,  of  many  a  stomach  ache  soothed 
and  many  a  cold  "broken  up,"  for  it  was  made  by  that  fine  old  aromatic 
herb  and  domestic  medicine,  pennyroyal.  But  it  had  to  go.  Such  are 
the  fortunes  of  war. 

Do  not  thinjk,  however,  that  these  weeds  were  unimportant  and 
taught  nothing.    I  had  seen  the  skillful  Japanese  farmers  before  they 
(Continued  on  Fage  5!) J.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  May  20,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.04 

34.11 

44.14 

62 

42 

Red  Bluff 

.34 

18.12 

24.14 

86 

to 

.06 

7.57 

19.73 

86 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

.13 

11.69 

21.88 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.06 

5.67 

16.49 

80 

40 

.02 

5.90 

9.42 

90 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

4.10 

9.29 

84 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo 

T 

7.71 

20,06 

84 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12.79 

15.46 

74 

52 

San  Diego  

T 

5  81 

9  87 

66 

56 

The  Week. 


There  will  be  no  "Out  in  the  World"  letter 
from  our  editor  this  week  (at  least,  if  it  does 
come,  it  will  be  here  only  in  barely  enough  time 
to  get  on  the  press),  for  the  editor  is  so  far  out 
in  the  world  that  the  weekly  statement  of  ideas 
suggested  by  the  trip  to  Europe  has  not  had  time 
to  reach  us.  The  others  were  written  before 
leaving  America,  and  it  takes  time  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  especially  if  one  crosses  to  Gibraltar  in- 
stead of  to  Liverpool,  and  time  for  a  letter  to 
get  back:  hence  the  break  in  the  series.  Future 
letters  truly  will  be  from  "Out  in  the  World." 
For  as  we  have  said  before,  since  Professor  Wick- 
son  took  up  the  editorship  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Pi: i  38,  in  1875,  he  has  had  charge  of  the  issuance 
of  every  issue  until  he  left  on  this  trip,  upon 
which  he  was  sent  by  the  Governor  and  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  and  the  next  letter  will  be  the 
first  from  beyond  the  limits  of  our  country. 
Through  the  work  on  the  Press  it  was  that  he 
was  brought  into  the  University  of  California,  in 
which  for  several  years  he  directed  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Experiment 
Station  until  last  fall.  It  is  something  for  every 
fanner  in  California  to  feel  proud  of — the  way 
that  agriculture  in  the  College  and  Experiment 
Station  has  taken  an  overwhelming  lead  in  the 
activities  of  the  University,  the  highest  point  in 
education  and  science  in  the  State,  or  in  the 
"West,  as  was  seen  on  the  day  the  Seniors  re- 
ceived their  sheepskins. 

Agriculture  Leads  All. 

Praise  of  the  farmer's  life  may  seem  idle  vapor- 
ings  from  the  newspaper  and  general  magazine 
office  (we  don't  include  farm  journal  ofitees),  but 
the  figures  confronting  the  Californian  when  look- 
ing at  the  activities  of  his  University  show  that 
this  is  sounder  truth  than  the  newspaper  back- 
ers of  the  farmer  dream  of.  Look  here!  In  the 
special  appropriations  from  the  Legislature  for 
University  work  for  the  biennial  period,  $400,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  regular  university  work 


and  $700,000  for  agricultural  work  in  all  its 
branches.  In  other  words,  for  the  total  work  of 
the  University  outside  of  agriculture,  there  was 
given  but  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  for 
agricultural  work.  And  while  we  are  about  it, 
we  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
California  is  in  attendance  the  second  largest  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  second  largest  uni- 
versity in  the  country  far  surpasses  the  work  of 
all  other  departments  put  together!  There  is  a 
fact  to  make  the  farmer  feel  that  he  is  really  the 
most  important  individual  in  California,  as  of 
course  he  is. 

For  the  other  special  appropriations,  $135,000 
was  given  for  buildings  and  equipment  at  the 
Farm  at  Davis,  and  $185,000  for  the  land  and 
buildings  for  the  great  new  School  of  Tropical 
Horticulture  at  Riverside.  Special  appropriations 
were  large  for  other  activities  of  the  university, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  $2,054,000  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  goes  in  some  way  or  other  to 
agriculture.  This  two  million  odd  dollars  is  in 
addition  to  $1,802,978  automatically  appropriated 
by  law  for  regular  university  work,  general  and 
agricultural. 

Other  branches  of  the  university  deal  very 
largely  with  education  exclusively,  agriculture  to 
both  education  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen.  General  work  touches  few  persons 
except  those  in  attendance ;  agriculture  is  the  one 
method  by  which  the  university  gets  in  actual 
contact  with  the  citizen,  and  impresses  him  with 
its  existence  and  value.  The  farmer,  with  some 
small  assistance  from  fisherman  and  miner,  car- 
ries the  public  on  his  shoulders,  and  it  is  but  fit- 
ting that  he  be  given  the  recognition  that  is  thus 
given.  It  is  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion that  has  developed  this  recognition.  The 
agricultural  industry  as  represented  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  only  now  coming  into  its 
own.  With  this  popular  and  this  financial  sup- 
port it  is  given  the  opportunity  to  do  greqt  things. 


A  Recognition  of  Merit. 

Every  year  at  Commencement,  recognition  of 
men  who  have  achieved  things  and  made  the 
world  more  fit  to  live  in  is  given.  Five  men 
thus  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  Berkeley  last  week,  and  in  the  five  a 
leading  agriculturist  was  found.  It  is  just  a 
funny  little  fact,  however,  that  in  the  record  of 
John  Swett  his  connection  with  agriculture  was 
overlooked.  Despite  the  prominence  which  agri- 
culture has  forced  itself  into,  those  who  are  not 
in  actual  touch  with  it  overlook  it  in  many  ways. 

This  is  the  record  given  in  stating  why  the  de- 
gree was  merited : 

John  Swett,  son  of  New  Hampshire,  a  product 
of  the  old  academies  which  glorified  its  hilltops. 
In  1847  first  a  teacher  in  a  district  school;  60 
years  ago  principal  of  a  San  Francisco  grammar 
school;  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  from 
1863  to  1868.  For  thirteen  years  principal  of 
the  Girls'  High  School  and  Normal  School  of  San 
Francisco ;  author  of  a  history  of  the  public-school 
system  of  California,  1876;  creator  and  modifier 
of  our  school  law;  more  than  any  man  who  lives 
or  has  lived,  responsible  for  what  is  best  in  our 
California  public  schools.  Teacher  and  friend  of 
teachers;  educational  statesman. 

The  good  sense  which  made  his  teaching  so 
effective,  his  ideas  so  worthy,  was  demonstrated 
when  he  left  the  city  for  the  Alhambra  valley, 
near  Martinez,  and'  established  a  farm  and  an 
industry  which  makes  his  name  known  agricul- 
turally and  commercially  throughout  the  State. 
Long  before  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  rec- 
ognized as  having  any  outstanding  value.  John 


Swett  saw  that  agricultural  education  was  far 
greater  than  law.  medicine,  or  those  branches 
which  many  youths  think  they  will  take  up  in 
order  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  his  son,  Frank 
Swett,  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  proving  subsequently  the 
value  of  scientific  agriculture  that  is  only  now 
being  generally  appreciated.  In  the  record  we 
print  above,  agriculture  should  be  included. 

In  the  list  of  those  similarly  honored  are  two 
lawyers,  a  clergyman-educator,  and  a  naturalist, 
the  latter,  John  Muir,  also  a  farmer,  a  neighbor 
and  friend  of  John  Swett,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  as  another  generation  passes  and  the  men 
starting  out  in  life  now  reach  the  age  when  hon- 
orary degrees  are  conferred,  that  farmers  and 
scientists  in  agriculture  will  take  a  leading  part, 
and  lawyers  and  men  connected  with  city  life 
only  will  be  those  who  "also  were  given  degrees." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

Not  only  is  there  active  interest  in  California 
regarding  the  anti-alien  land  law,  but  also  all 
over  the  country,  and,  it  is  said,  in  other  countries 
also.  As  usual,  when  a  person  wants  reliable  in- 
formation on  any  subject  relating  to  California 
agriculture,  he  writes  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss. 
and  so  it  is  no  surprise  to  receive  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  referred  to  you. 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  as  one  able 
to  give  me  desired  information  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese.  1  should  like  to  know  what  is  their 
influence  on  the  industry  in  your  community,  also 
your  personal  impressions  in  regard  to  them. 

William  F.  Si.ade, 
Assistant  in  History  and  Economics,  Bates  Col- 
lege, Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  letterhead  also  shows  that  Rev.  Slade  is 
president  of  Ihe  Maine  State  Christian  Endeavor 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  editor  is  so  far  from  Cali- 
fornia that  if  he  crossed  another  continent  he 
would  get  to  Japan  itself,  and  the  answer  will 
have  to  come  from  what  is  left  of  the  staff,  which 
may  not  think  just  what  the  editor  thinks. 

Racial  Impressions. — To  start  off  with  the  last 
part  of  the  question,  the  one  regarding  the  im- 
pressions of  the  Japanese,  would  emphasize 
strongly  the  fact  that  the  racial  characteristics 
of  this  or  any  other  people  is  not  a  fundamental 
point  when  it  comes  to  invading  a  white  man's 
country.  The  Japanese  in  many  ways  are  greatly 
to  be  admired,  but  we  can  say  that  it  is  the  al- 
most unanimous  sentiment  throughout  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
in  any  way  to  have  Orientals  in  a  white  man's 
country.  The  Legislature  was  practically  unani- 
mous on  the  anti-alien  land  bill,  which  was  born 
of  that  thought,  and  the  people  will  be  equally 
unanimous  if  enough  signers  can  be  found  to  put 
the  matter  up  to  a  referendum  vote.  While  the 
people  may  be  wrong,  the  mere  fact  of  such  over- 
whelming public  opinion  is  pretty  good  indication 
that  it  is  not  best  for  two  races  to  live  side  by 
side  in  the  country  of  one  of  them.  , 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  competent  race  and 
first-class  laborers.  An  outstanding  characteristic 
which  causes  distrust  here  is  their  tendency  to 
"look  out  for  number  one" — to  try  to  get  ahead 
and  to  get  an  advantage  in  every  way  possible. 
If  they  were  a  shiftless,  hand-to-mouth  people, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  to  their 
presence:  but  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do  try  to 
get  the  inside  track  on  nearly  everything  they 
touch  that  causes  much  of  the  belief  that  it  were 
better  for  the  country  not  to  have  them  here. 

For  instance,  they  will  work  for  nothing,  so  to 
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speak,  in  order  to  get  at  the  inside  of  an  industry, 
whether  it  be  berry-growing  or  what  not,  and 
by  working  for  nothing  they  drive  out  competi- 
tion ;  but  after  gaining  the  control  they  are  the 
champion  trust  operators  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting prices  or  wages  up  and  keeping  out  compe- 
tition. One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Japanese 
is  the  ability  to  organize  and  stick  together, 
which  makes  it  very  easy  for  the  large  employer 
to  get  Japanese  help  where  otherwise  he  would 
have  to  hire  and  watch  white  labor  individually 
rather  than  Japanese  collectively. 

This  same  organizing  facility,  by  the  way.  is 
one  reason  for  the  distrust  of  them.  After  the 
anti-alien  law  was  proposed,  for  example,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  against  it  by  Japanese  organ- 
izations galore,  from  every  industry  they  touch 
or  from  every  part  of  the  State.  They  are  so 
well  organized  we  distrust  them. 

No  Citizenship. — There  is  a  fairly  strong  senti- 
ment through  the  State,  also,  that  land  ownership 
should  be  by  citizens  only.  It  was  very  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  persons  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  legislation  was  aimed  at  the  Japanese 
that  kept  the  law  from  applying  to  all  aliens,  for 
since  opponents  of  the  proposed  law  tried  to  make 
a  Japanese  matter  out  of  it,  the  perpetual  Japan- 
ese talk  finally  made  it  only  a  Mongolian  or  Ori- 
ental proposition.  It  takes  time  to  do  things,  and 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Law  will  in 
a  few  years  be  made  to  apply  to  all  non-citizens. 

There  is  just  this  to  be  said  on  that  matter. 
Eastern  Asiatics  never  can  be  Americans  in  real- 
ity except  in  rare  cases.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that,  if  citizenship  were  permitted  by  law. 
nearly  all  the  Japanese  that  come  here  would 
soon  apply  for  citizenship,  but  it  would  be  a  mar- 
vel if  one  in  a  thousand  would  consider  his  citizen 
ship  anything  but  a  method  of  obtaining  a  lot 
of  privileges,  and  each  one  would  grow  in  loy- 
alty to  the  Mikado  the  oftener  he  voted.  At  least 
that  is  the  general  impression  here,  and  everyone 
thinks  nothing  else  but  that  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult for  a  Japanese  to  become  an  American  as 
for  a  Caucasian  to  become  a  Japanese.  A  Japan- 
ese would  laugh  at  the  latter  proposition.  There- 
fore, as  Jong  as  they  never  can  be  citizens,  and 
their  presence  is  unfortunate  for  public  welfare, 
we  can  fully  say  that  an  anti-alien  land  law  is  a 
good  thing,  and  that  it  should  apply  more  strong- 
ly to  people  who  legally  cannot  and  temperamen- 
tally would  not  be  citizens  than  to  aliens  who 
can  and  will  be  citizens. 

Influence. — The  influence  of  the  Japanese  has 
been  unfortunate,  to  come  down  to  details,  in 
that  it  has  driven  white  people  from  industries 
into  which  the  Japanese  have  come.  A  white  man 
will  not  work  side  by  side  with  an  Oriental  nor 
a  negro  if  he  can  help  it,  even  if  he  can  compete 
with  him ;  and,  as  we  have  said  said,  even  aside 
from  the  Oriental's  willingness  to  work  for  long 
hours  for  small  pay  when  he  can't  get  large  pay, 
the  Japanese,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
Chinese,  will  work  for  little  or  nothing  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  driving  out  competition. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  Chinese  only 
goes  into  a  business  for  the  sake  of  making  a  liv- 
ing, and  cares  nothing  about  competition  as  Ions 
as  he  gets  along,  wdiile  the  Japanese  thinks  of 
the  big  compensation  he  can  receive  when  the 
competition  is  killed. 

Japanese,  for  example,  will  pay  an  outlandish 
rental  for  a  farm,  losing  money,  possibly,  as  far 
as  the  year  is  concerned,  when  an  owner,  with 
little  care  for  neighbors  or  the  future,  thinks  only 
of  the  temporary  big  returns.  This  high  rental, 
since  no  one  likes  Orientals  for  neighbors  no 
more  than  they  like  negroes  for  neighbors  in 


the  Eastern  cities,  depresses  rentals  all  over  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  get  surrounding  farms 
for  less  rental  than  ever  and  have  the  lease  the 
second  time  as  much  below  a  fair  price  as  it  was 
first  above  it.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  towns, 
for  when  a  man  wants  to  sell  a  house  that  nobody 
will  bu>',  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  threaten  to  sell 
or  rent  it  to  Orientals,  and  his  neighbors  buy  him 
out  in  self-protection,  with  back-handed  blessings 
for  himself  and  the  Orientals.  The  same  thing 
occurs  with  negroes  as  the  lever  in  towns  to  a 
very  slight  degree,  though  the  fact  that  the  Ori- 
ental is  the  most  available  club  makes  it  usually 
unnecessary  to  use  the  negro  as  the  renter. 

There  can  be  other  illustrations  brought  up  to 
show  the  unfortunate  conditions  resulting  from 
having  a  non-assimilable  race  come  here.  The 
adions  of  the  Japanese  have  possibly  been  no  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  white  races  in  endeavoring 
to  gain  money,  but  it  is  a  bad  condition  all  around. 

It  is  said  by  a  few  large  growers  that  they 
have  to  hire  Orientals  because  white  men  will  not 
work.  Well,  white  labor  could  be  found,  per 
haps  less  productive  and  more  expensive  than  Ori- 
entals, but  at  least  it  is  admitted  that  the  hiring 
and  presence  of  Orientals  makes  white  labor  still 
more  unavailable  and  unreliable  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  Better  by  far  for  the  public  and 
the  State  to  have  many  white  families  on  a  tract 
in  an  industry  rather  than  many  Orientals,  who 
would  make  much  money  for  a  few  years  for  the 
land-owner,  only  to  get  such  a  hold  on  the  land 
or  industry  that  before  long  the  owner  becomes 
nearly  helpless,  the  prices  he  has  to  pay  higher 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  white  labor,  and 
ultimately  the  prices  to  the  public  for  the  prod- 
uct higher  than  at  the  start. 

The  Oriental,  including  the  Japanese,  has  lots 
of  admirable  characteristics  and  may  have  better 
ethics  than  Europeans  would  have  in  their  place 
— maybe  not — but  it  doesn't  do  to  have  two  races 
in  the  same  land  and  in  competition  ;  their  influ- 
ence therefore  is  unfortunate.  The  opposition  to 
the  mixing  of  races  in  the  South  is  well  founded, 
as  is  also  the  opposition  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  wherever  black  and 
white,  or  yellow  and  white  races  have  met  in  com- 
petition. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Scales  on  Citrus. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a 
recipe  for  the  treatment  of  white  and  black  scale 
on  citrus  trees,  or  refer  us  to  some  number  in 
the  Rural  Press? — E.  E.  P.,  San  Francisco. 

The  black  scale,  through  its  general  distribu- 
tion, is  the  most  serious  scale  on  citrus  trees  in 
the  State.  What  you  refer  to  as  the  white  scale 
is  probably  the  red  scale,  but  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain without  knowing  your  location  or  details. 
The  method  of  control  is  fumigation  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  fumes.  A  tent  is  put  over  each  Ire 
and  cyanide1  put  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  work 
is  done  at  night  and  is  usually  done  by  contract 
or  by  co-operative  organizations,  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner. The  amount  of  cyanide  to  use  is  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  tree  in  various  ways 
which  need  not  be  described  here,  but  with  which 
the  fumigating  outfit  will  be  thoroughly  familiar. 
We  would  advise  you  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner  of  the  county 
in  which  your  trees  are  located,  asking  him  who 
can  do  your  fumigating.  It  is  done,  by  the  way, 
in  the  fall.    There  is  an  interesting  discussion 


of  the  matter  in  the  Press  of  January  6,  1912. 
There  are  also  three  bulletins  on  scales  from  the 
University  of  California  and  a  bulletin  on  "Fumi- 
gation Scheduling"  by  Woglum,  is-sued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  visitor  called 
to  ask  about  the  control  of  the  cottony  cushion 
scale,  using  the  term  "white  scale."  The  only 
thing  to  do  when  this  appears  is  to  send  to  the 
State  Insectary  at  Sacramento  for  some  Vedalia 
cardenalis,  a  ladybird  that  cleans  out  this  scale 
completely  if  given  enough  time.  Although  this 
scale  once  threatened  to  destroy  the  citrus  indus- 
try of  the  State,  the  Vedalia  cleaned  it  out  so 
thoroughly  that  it  is  seldom  seen  and  never  a  pest 
unless  the  grower  neglects  to  get  some  Vedalia 
when  it  shows  up.  The  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner might  be  able  to  get  some  quicker  and 
easier  than  it  could  be  obtained  from  Sacramento, 
but  colonies  of  Vedalia  are  always  kept  at  the 
insectary  and  are  sent  out  immediately  on  request. 


Topping  Thompson's  Seedless  Vines. 

We  forwarded  a  question  regarding  topping  of 
Thompson's  Seedless  vines  to  Prof.  Frederic  T. 
Bioletti,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  have 
received  the  following  reply,  which  gives  a  great 
amount  of  very  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  small  space : 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  regarding  the 
topping  of  grapes,  I  would  say  that  the  experi- 
ence of  growers  of  Sultanina  or  Thompson's  Seed- 
less vines  in  general  is  that  topping  is  useful  if 
done  properly. 

Topping  of  vines  is  in  all  cases  more  or  less 
weakening.  The  more  foliage  that  is  removed, 
the  more  weakening  it  is.  Vines,  therefore,  which 
are  making  a  weak  growth  from  any  cause  what- 
ever can  only  be  injured  by  topping.  If  the  vines 
are  exceptionally  vigorous,  the  weakening  due  to 
topping  may  be  an  advantage  by  making  them 
more  fruitful.  As  Sultanina  vines  are  nearly  al- 
ways very  vigorous,  topping  is  usually  advisable. 
The  topping,  however,  must  be  done  with  discre- 
tion. Early  topping  in  May  is  much  more  effect- 
ive and  less  weakening  than  later  topping  in  June. 
Very  early  toppig  before  blossoming  helps  the 
setting  of  the  blossoms.  Topping  in  general  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  berries.  If  the  topping  is 
done  late  or  is  too  severe,  the  grapes  do  not  de- 
velop sugar  properly,  and  therefore  do  not  make 
good  raisins.  In  any  case,  topping  should  leave 
eight  or  ten  leaves  above  the  bunch.  If  the  top- 
ping is  done  early  the  cane  will  send  out  laterals 
which  will  develop  the  necessary  leaves.  Moderate 
topping  of  the  fruiting  shoots  then  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  recommended.  The  same  kind  of  top- 
ping would  also  be  applied  to  the  shoots  from 
the  replacing  spurs,  the  shoots  which  are  to  sup- 
ply the  fruit  canes  for  the  following  year.  This 
topping  must  also  be  done  early.  Its  object  is 
to  cause  the  production  of  strong  laterals  or  side 
growths  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  laterals 
will  furnish  excellent  fruit  buds  for  the  following 
year.  During  the  next  winter's  pruning  one  or 
two  buds  are  left  at  the  base  of  each  lateral  on 
the  fruit  canes. 

Black  Medic. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  name  the  en- 
closed also  explain  its  value  as  forage. — E.  S., 
Glen  Ellen. 

The  plant  is  black  medic.  It  has  been  very 
widely  distributed  over  the  State  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  new  burr 
clover,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  It  is  not 
very  freely  eaten  by  stock  and  is  apparently  in- 
ferior to  burr  clover  for  forage  purposes.  It  is  a 
good  plant  to  plow  under  for  green  manure. 
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Smudging  Costs. 


15,000-gallon  cement  reser  < 

Labor,  materials,  and  cleaning 

Piping   

Tools   

Hose  piping   
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Grove  r3 
No.  1.S15.00 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
T.  ft.  Woodbbidge,  Upland.] 

Now  that  the  blossoms  are  showering  out  on 
the  citrus  trees  and  summer  seems  really  in  sight, 
we  growers  are  chirking  up  with  the  regular, 
though  slightly  different,  summer  hopefulness. 
This  difference  lies  in  a  very  apparent  lessened 
confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  chances  concerning 
the  next  winter's  weather.  And  whereas,  last 
summer  the  greater  number  said,  "Oh,  well,  that 
was  an  unusual  winter,  such  as  comes  but  once 
in  twenty  years,  so  I  am  safe  in  taking  a  chance 
this  coming  winter,"  the  greater  number  this 
sunimer  are  studying  ways  and  means  and  costs 
of  smudging.  And  while  the  householder  cer- 
tainly has  his,  or  her,  side  of  the  smoke  argument, 
my  own  experience,  although  I  live  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  my  grove,  permits  me  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  fruit  and  tree  insurance  by 
smudging  is  only  good  business. 

In  comparing  notes  I  have  found  so  many 
and  so  large  variations  in  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  last  winter's  smudging,  largely  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  accurate  records  during  such 
a  time  of  stress,  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
T  might  be  able  to  contribute  something  toward 
the  solving  of  the  problems  from  my  own  cost- 
sheets,  with  a  few  conclusions  of  my  own  con- 
cerning what  they  teach.  If  they  prove  to  be 
of  any  general  interest,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  others  as  to  their  costs. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 
I  have  three  groves,  No.  2  and  No.  3  being  ad- 
joining and  containing  my  own  house,  the  house 
of  my  foreman,  the  barns,  oil  reservoir,  etc.  An- 
other grove,  No.  1,  is  situated  about  1%  miles 
north  of  the  other  groves,  making  a  long  uphill 
haul  for  the  oil  wagon.  I  have  owned  this  No.  1 
for  five  years,  during  which  time  it  has  barely 
been  touched  by  frost  till  this  year,  and  I  was 
laughed  out  of  giving  it  the  complete  protection 
I  had  at  first  planned.  So  that  the  few  pots  I 
finally  put  there,  coupled  with  an  incompetent 
fireman,  who  went  back  to  bed  while  the  ther- 
mometer dropped  seven  degrees,  made  such  firing 
as  was  done  of  little  effect,  with  total  loss  of  all 
fruit  and  some  damage  to  the  lemon  trees.  On 
account  of  the  distance  from  the  oil  reservoir 
and  from  headquarters  generally,  the  operating 
costs  for  this  grove  were  higher  than  for  the 
others. 

No.  2  contains  5  acres  of  lemons  and  5  acres 
of  navels  and  valencias.  No.  3  contains  5  acres 
of  navels  and  sweets.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  January  last  I  estimated  my  total  saved  crop 
to  be  worth  $500,  my  shipping  returns  for  or- 
anges alone  will  be  not  so  very  much  less  than 
last  year  and  will  have  repaid  me  considerably 
more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  total  smudging, 
even  should  I  charge  off  permanent  equipment. 
Aside  from  this,  I  am  getting  a  small  regular 
monthly  picking  of  lemons,  while  the  fact  that 
5  acres  of  lemon  trees,  instead  of  promising  idle- 
ness for  three  or  more  years,  are  in  a  normal  con- 
dition for~hext  year's  crop,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
return  for  all  the  expense  and  hard  work. 

The  frost  of  1911-1912  caused  me  to  lose  very 
little  fruit  and  did  no  tree  damage ;  but  like 
many  another  grower.  T  began  to  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  had  the  temperature  fallen 
a  few  degrees  lower  and  stayed  there  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  could  not 
rest  easy  till  I  had  established  some  insurance 
against  frost  damage.  After  procuring  all  the 
local  data  available  from  those  who  had  smudged 
in  previous  years  in  this  general  district.  I  con- 
cluded that  at  the  worst  I  would  be  obliged  to 
smudge  no  more  than  five  nights,  or  a  total  of  Team  work  in  field 
30  hours.  Hut  in  order  to  be  safe,  I  laid  in 
enough  oil  for  ten  firings,  with  a  total  of  an 
estimated  120  hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  No.  2 
lemon  grove  of  five  acres  was  fired  17  times  of 
from  3  to  15  continuous  hours  per  night,  with  a 
total  firing  of  121  hours.  In  the  middle  of  the 
big  freeze,  not  frost,  of  last  January,  my  first 
15,000  gallons  of  oil  gave  out  and  our  little  bunch 
of  five  oil  smudgers.  by  persistent  effort,  got  a 
special'train  which  delivered  something  fluid  and 
oily  which  we  managed  to  burn.  My  share  of 
this  shipment  was  15.000  gallons.    Tbe  first  oil 


burned  without  asphalt  residue,  whereas  this  last 
shipment  seemed  to  be  one-half  asphalt  ;  however, 


we  were  glad  to  get  anything  that  would  burn. 
The  loyal  actions  and  the  unselfishness  of  every- 
body during  that  historical  week,  including  my 
foreman,  who  never  seemed  to  sleep,  the  work- 
men who  cheerfully  responded  to  any  call,  the 
automobile  oil  delivery  man  who  worked  his  car 


SMUDGING  COSTS,  SEASON  1912-1913. 

EQUll'AlKNT. 

Pump  

Oil  wagon   $  79.29 

Oil  wagon  tank    58.30 


Sheet  No.  l. 


Eight  Adamson  torches   

Six  filling  buckets  

1800  pots   $760.50 

Wagon  haul   27.00 

Painting   '.   35.30 

Rack  for  assembling    1.25 


$  8.85 


137.79 
10.30 
6.45 


824.05 


grounds  $414.73 

  3.50 

  5.00 

  8.10 


431.33 


Gasoline  measures   $  1.05 

Oil  cans,  gasoline  in  the  field    3.90 

Lanterns    1.80 

Thermometers    9.50 

Thermometer  stands  and  reports    10.15 


26.40 


Total  equipment    $1,445.17 

SUPPLIES. 

200  gallons  gasoline    $  36.30 

30,776  gallons  smudge  oil    676.38 

Freight  and  haul  smudge  oil    194.88 

  907.56 


$2,352.73 


Ol'KRATlONS  IN  FIKI.I). 


Field  Work 


with  Pots. 


Fitting  and  placing.  Filling  with  oil. 
Labor.     Team.      Labor.  Team. 
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Grove 
No.  2. 


31. 7s 


5.42 


7.50 


17.04 


23.50 


18.25 


3.65 


9.01 


i:,.:.r, 


83.60 


22..-.X 


99.  J3 


8.75 


21.5s 


8.1? 


7.53 


Grove 

No.  3. 


l.-.t) ' 


3.67 


5.00 


37.41 


14.62 


30.  i  Ml 


I  15.00 
12.92 
40.54 
18.25 
3.65 
3.17 

t  31.78 
24.57 
106. IS 
99.43 
8.75 
21.58 
7.53 

i  15.00 
8.67 
52.03 
30.00 


93.53 


299.82 


105.70 


$61.78  $18.10 
Total  field   


$28.06      $138.05      $60.70      $1  47.68     $12.40    $21.58  $10.70 


499.0.' 


Total  expenditures   $2,841.78 


Depreciation  and  Interest: 

On  pots,  33%%    $274.68 

On  balance  of  equipment,  20%   124.22 


Sheet  No.  2. 


$  39S.90 


Supplies,  oil  and  gasoline,  5000  gals,  oil  on  hand  about. 

200  gallons  gasoline    $  36.30 

25,776  gallons  smudge  oil    730.26 


Labor  in  field 


766.56 

88.76 
410.29 


1,165.46 


499.05 


Total  operating  post  for  the  season  •   $1,664.51 

Depreciation,  interest  and  supplies  are  charged  to  the  separate  groves  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  oil  each  consumed. 

No.  1—5  acres  lemons,  10.5%  depreciation,  etc.,  $122.37;  field  work,  $94.49   336.90 

No.  2—5  acres  lemons,  45.2%  depreciation,  etc.,  $526.80;  field  work,  $205.33   732.13 

No.  2—5  acres  oranges.  20.8%  depreciation,  etc.,  $242.41.  field  work,  $94.49   336.90 

No.  3—5  acres  oranges.  23.S%  depreciation,  etc.,  $273.88;  field  work,  $105.70    379.58 

  $1,664.51 

Average  cost  per  aallon  of  oil  consumed.  $0,065.  Average  cost  per  acre,  per  hour  of  smudging,  $1.24. 
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continuously  for  I  don't  know  how  many  days 
and  nights,  and  who  apparently  ate  and  slept  in 
the  driver's  seat,  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  any 
of  us.  However,  that  is  "another  story." 

Referring  to  Sheet  No.  1. 

Pots. — These  are  the  California  Double  Stack 
pots.  They  were  placed  one  to  the  tree,  except 
in  No.  1  grove,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
inadequately  protected.  These  pots  fell  far  be- 
low their  rated  burning  time,  making  it  necessary, 
when  a  long  period  of  firing  seemed  ahead  of 
us,  to  light  every  other  row  at  first,  following 
with  the  other  rows  as  the  first  began  to  burn 
low .  This  undoubtedly  prevented  effective  smudg- 
ing, and  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  loss  in 
groves  using  this  pot.  Had  their  short  burning 
period  been  realized,  many  would  have  protected 
with  double  the  number  of  pots  and  would  have 
probably  saved  the  whole  instead  of  a  portion 
of  their  fruit.  These  pots  were  all  painted  be- 
fore being  put  into  the  field,  but  as  this  coating 
has  burned  off  they  are  again  being  painted  to 
keep  from  summer  rusting. 

Thermometers. — Six  growers  who  smudged  in 
this  neighborhood  employed  a  night  watchman 
who  recorded  the  temperatures  about  every  hour 
and  a  quarter,  calling  the  grower  when  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  a  certain  degree  agreed  upon.  I 
had  six  of  these  thermometers  in  as  many  obser- 
vation points.  Pew  of  us  will  ever  forget  the 
sickening,  rebellious  sensation  near  the  end  of  the 
smudging  season,  caused  by  the  watchman's  cry 
beneath  the  window  or  over  the  telephone:  "30 
in  the  lemons  and  ice  in  the  pan !" 

Gasoline. — I  tried  distillate,  but  found  it  not  as 
effective  as  the  gasoline,  and  finally  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  my  men  and  used  the  latter  exclu- 
sively. 

Operations. — Even  in  the  case  of  my  emloyees 
engaged  by  the  month,  all  night  work  was  paid 
for  extra,  and  all  labor  connected  with  smudging, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  was  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  per  hour.  This  rate  was  an  advance 
on  the  regular  daily  wage,  it  being  understood 
that  in  consideration  of  such  an  arrangement  I 
could  have  as  many  men  as  I  wished  and  at  any 
hour  necessary.  This  worked  to  our  mutual  sat- 
isfaction. My  own  team  did  all  the  work,  the 
time  being  figured  at  the  going  rate  here  for 
team  and  man. 

The  last  three  columns  in  the  table  represent 
the  cost  to  date  of  getting  ready  for  the  next 
year's  fight,  with  the  expense  of  moving  the  pots 
here  and  there  out  of  the  way  of  the  team  while 
plowing,  etc. 

The  balance  of  the  table  is  probably  self-explan- 
atory, and  several  deductions  are  possible  from 
the  figures  given.  For  instance,  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and.  sixth  columns  total  $346.43  and  represent  the 
total  field  work  in  labor  and  teaming.  This  is 
about  l1/*?  cents  per  gallon  of  oil  burned. 

Again,  many  are  considering  the  advantages  of 
piping  their* groves  for  delivering  the  oil  from 
the.  reservoir  to  every  third  or  fourth  row  one 
way.  and  to  every  sixth  or  eighth  row  the  other 
way  in  the  grove.  From  the  faucets  at  these  de- 
livery points  the  oil  is  taken  in  buckets  to  the 
pots  by  hand  labor.  The  labor  cost  of  filling  the 
pots  from  these  faucets  will  apparently  be  greater 
than  from  a  tank  wagon,  as  the  wagon  can  be 
taken  up  every  third  row  and  stopped  at  every 
cross-row  with  a  shorter  walk  for  tile  men.  As 
shown  in  column  five,  my  cost  for  delivering  in 
the  field  (even  with  one  grove  V/2  miles  distant) 
25,776  gallons  of  oil,  is  $60.70.  This  amount 
would  seem  to  be  very  much  less  than  the  yearly 
interest  and  depreciation  on  any  system  of  piping. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
to  the  entire  grove,  and  a  danger  which  might 
be  discovered  too  late  to  prevent,  through  leak- 
ing of  the  oil  from  a  deteriorated  pipe-line, 
whether  it  happened  in  five  years  or  in  fifteen 
years  after  its  installation.  Where  the  softness 
of  the  ground  during  the  rainy  season  prevents 
the  use  of  a  heavy  oil  wagon,  it  would  seem  a 
better  way  to  store  sufficient  oil  around  the  grove 
in  small  containers  before  the  rains.  The  cost 
would  be  much  less. 

Referring  to  Sheet  No.  2. 

In  this  I  have  summarized  some  of  the  costs 
for  guidance  for  next  year,  should  there  unfortu- 
nately be  need  of  mudging.    All  costs  are  taken 


from  my  regular  grove  books.  The  material, 
equipment  and  supply  items  are,  of  course,  accu- 
rate ;  the  labor  items,  which  are  taken  from  the 
daily  reports  turned  in  by  my  workmen,  are  ac- 
cnrate  to  within  a  half  hour  on  each  day's  sub- 
divisions of  labor. 

Conclusions.^-After  the  pots  are  lighted  at 
night,  one  who  is  merely  watching  has  plenty  of 
time  to  mull  over  the  matter  and  to  draw  cer- 
tain conclusions,  more  or  less  correct.  Every  per- 
son may  see  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  so 
that  it  is  with  much  meekness  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  beginner  that  I  offer  here  what  has  made 
an  impression  upon  me  during  this  last  winter. 

Two,  three,  or  four  small  fires  to  the  tree  are 
more  effective  than  one  larger  fire  to  two  trees, 
or  even  to  one  tree ;  with  a  steady  drift,  not  a 
blow,  of  the  wind  through  the  grove,  I  have  found 
cold  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  tree  farthest  from 
the  single  fire. 

Pots  should  be  of  as  few  parts  as  possible; 
should  have  few  joints,  especially  sliding  joints, 
which  make  later  cleaning  slow,  if  not  im- 
possible, or  destructive  of  the  pot ;  should  take 
up  the  minimum  of  room  in  the  grove,  so  that 
the  general  farm  work  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
ease  and  cheapness  of  rehandling  the  pots,  should 
it  be  necessary,  as  this  year,  to  keep  them  in  the 
field  late  in  the  spring;  they  must  be  cheap;  ca- 
pacity is  still  an  unsettled  question,  though  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  smallest  size  that  will 
surely  burn  one  whole  night,  with  extra  oil  in 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
L.  E.  Blochman,  Berkeley.] 

This  winter  season,  now  about  over,  has  been 
the  most  erratic  of  any  since  meteorological  re- 
cords have  been  kept;  and  in  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, and  San  Diego  these  date  back  to  184!). 
The  season  has  a  background  and  a  foreground  of 
abnormality. 

The  background  lies  in  the  unusually  cool  sum- 
mer preceding  it  and  also  in  Arizona's  very  light 
siuiimer  rains.  Time  and  again  the  latter  factor 
has  been  a  forerunner  of  short  rainfalls  in  our 
following  winter,  but  we  have  not  heeded  this 
fact  sufficiently  for  its  bearing  on  our  periodic 
rainfall  to  the  north.  Since  1851,  taking  the 
records  of  Sacramento,  this  season  has  had  the 
least  rain. 

The  foreground — as  we  call  it — of  this  season's 
abnormality  is  in  the  heavy  early  rainfall,  giving 
us  for  the  Central  and  Northern  part  of  the  State, 
the  heaviest  untimely  early  September  rains  of 
any  season  in  sixty-four  observed  ones.  One  only 
approximated  it;  the  season  of  1851-52 — a  short 
rainy  season,  but  not  as  dry  as  this.  Then  came 
the  serious  cold  spell  early  in  January  which  was 
the  coldest  weather  ever  experienced  in  this  State 
and  took  its  toll  in  millions  of  dollars  of  damages 
in  the  citrus  districts. 

Then,  as  a  freak  season,  it  poured  down  in  Feb- 
ruary for  two  and  three  days  south  of  the  Teha- 
chapi  and  remained  dry  to  the  north.  Subsequently 
also  in  March  it  rained  from  the  bay  northward 
with  very  little  rainfall  in  the  south.  Then  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  the  erratic  rainfall  reversed 
itself ;  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  bay  regions 
received  light  showers  while  Fresno  and  Bakers- 
field  received  an  inch,  and  it  also  rained  fairly  well 
from  Santa  Barbara  southward.  This  was  caused 
by  an  inter-mountain  storm  area.  The  usual  path 
of  the  storms  strikes  in  from  Washington,  Oregon, 
or  northern  California  and  the  storms  are  then  de- 
flected southerly,  decreasing  as  they  tend  south- 
erly. But  this  storm  area,  as  with  most  in  drier 
seasons,  struck  the  coast  too  far  to  the  north, 
continuing  apparently  in  the  summer  course,  for- 
getting that  winter  had  come,  and  California 
lands  are  athirsting. 

California  Climatology. — We  cannot  enter  into 
details  of  California  climatology,  but  let  these 
facts  be  told :  Our  entire  Pacific  Coast  has  what 
is  called  periodic  rainfall  while  on  the  Atlantic 
side  it  may  rain  at  any  time  of  the  year.  We, 
here  on  the  coast  are  dependent  on  the  moist  rain- 
bearing  currents  that  originate  on  the  South  East 
Asiatic  coast,  and  then  traverse  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  strike  in  off  the  south  Alaska  to  the  Aleutian 


a  nearby  cheaper  storage  can.  The  large  capacity 
pots  I  have  seen  have  a  faculty  of  distilling  and 
burning  off  the  lighter  oils  as  they  are  refilled, 
leaving  more  and  more  of  the  asphaltum  residue 
which  makes  the  later  lighter  more  difficult.  We 
ended  the  season  with  2  inches  of  asphalt  in  a 
3-in  pan,  though  we  have  found  we  can  burn  this 
out  by  taking  the  pot  to  pieces  and  at  a  cost  of 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  pot. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spill  the  oil 
in  the  grove  while  filling  pots.  My  foreman's 
orders  were  to  discharge  any  man  spilling  the  oil, 
and  though  this  made  the  filling  a  little  slower, 
I  have  not  had  to  take  out  of  the  field  a  ten-gallon 
can  of  the  oil-sprinkled  dirt. 

The  fires  should  be  massed  heavily  on  the  wind- 
ward side  or  sides  of  the  grove  unless  the  wind- 
ward neighbor  smudges  equally  consistently,  and 
even  if  such  a  plan  leaves  the  leeward  side  of 
the  grove  out  of  pots  for  a  few  rows.  Neighbor- 
ing groves  to  the  leeward  of  mine  show  good 
fruit  for  ten  rows  with  the  wind.  This  I  find  is 
true  everywhere. 

One  must  not  be  stingy  with  the  firing.  One 
missed  cold  night  will  undo  all  the  good  of  twenty 
previous  firings.  If  one  has  wavered  all  night  as 
to  the  necessity  for  firing,  he  can  prevent  much 
if  not  all  damage  by  firing  from  say  5  to  7  a.m. 
or  till  a  half-hour  after  sunrise.  Last  year  I  did 
not  believe,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  smoke  itself  is 
of  value.  With  this  rather  unpopular  statement, 
perhaps,  it  is  well  for  me  to  close  this  paper. 


Island  coast  in  summer,  giving  us  in  California  no 
rain.  But  during  winter  months  the  same  rain- 
bearing  currents  strike  in  approximately  1000 
miles  further  south,  placing  us  within  its  rain  in- 
fluence. And  why,  and  why  also  has  this  season 
given  us  only  partial  rains,  next  to  the  least  in 
over  sixty  years  of  observed  weather  conditions? 

There  are  two  prevailing  weather  factors  in  de- 
termining the  movements  and  precipitation  of 
rain  areas;  the  low  barometer  (pressure)  area 
and  the  high  barometer  area.  The  high,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  controls  and  governs  the  low. 
in  which  the  rain  circulates  in  whirls  or  in  wide 
cyclonic  areas.  A  very  high  barometer  is  a  cold 
body  of  air,  either  stationary  or  in  movement.  In 
normal  winters,  the  cold  from  Arctic  Alaska 
moves  southerly  quite  a  distance  and  therefore 
this  high  barometer  area  forces  the  (low)  rain- 
bearing  area  a  proportionate  distance  southward. 

When,  as  in  this  season,  Nome,  Tanana,  Eagle, 
under  the  Arctic  Circle  report  warm  open  winters, 
we  know  that  the  normal  cold  does  not  exist. 
Therefore,  only  occasionally  is  a  storm  area  de- 
flected southerly  just  when  a  temporary  cold  spell 
ensues.  And  therefore,  there  is  a  dearth  of  the 
usual  Washington  and  Oregon  low  barometer 
areas  so  prevalent  in  normal  winters.  Instead  we 
have  had  almost  permanent  high  barometers  areas 
over  Oregon  and  north  central  California  as  in 
summer. 

The  Southern  Storm. — During  the  third  week 
of  last  February,  this  high  barometer  area  was  so 
extensive  in  its  area  and  reached  so  far  to  the 
north  of  its  normal  course,  that  one  of  these  (Cy- 
clonic) l'ain-bearing  areas  coming  across  the  Pa- 
cific could  not  find  any  entrance  in  its  course,  and 
was  forced  to  pass  to  the  south  of  the  high  baro- 
meter area.  From  the  fringes  of  every  high  there 
is  a  somewhat  lower  barometrical  area,  so  that  this 
storm  first  entered  below  the  bay  region,  and  gave 
an  enormous  precipitation  between  Santa  Barbara 
and  a  little  above  San  Diego.  Normally  it  would 
have  entered  off  the  northwest  coast  and  moved 
slowly  southward  distributing  its  precipitation 
over  a  large  area;  but  forced  to  a  small  limited 
area,  it  gave  that  big  February  rain  for  Southern 
California,  lasting  more  or  less  for  three  days, 
and  giving  a  phenomenally  large  rain  in  a  dry 
season. 

This  peculiar  condition  of  heavier  rains  south 
when  the  storm  centers  range  so  far  to  the  north 
as  in  this  season,  is  evidenced  further  by  the  sea- 
son of  1850-51 ;  the  only  known  season  when  San 
Diego's  rainfall  exceeded  that  of  San  Francisco. 

The  rainfall  over  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  State  is  distressingly  short.  It  is  not  noticed 
at  present  as  much  as  its  effects  will  show  later  on. 
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In  Sacramento,  with  an  average  rain- 
fall of  19  V2  inches,  only  7y2  inches  fell 
this  season,  a  semi-arid  condition,  much 
less  than  in  the  dry  season  of  1897-98, 
and  less  even  than  in  the  dry  season  of 
1S7H-77,  and  just  about  equal  to  the  more 
serious  drouth  of  1864. 

Only  for  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  was 
better  distributed,  would  this  season  have 
been  equally  calamitous  for  the  central 
and  coast  parts  of  the  State.  In  south- 
ern California  the  one  single  rainstorm 
of  February,  referred  to  above,  saved  that 
part  of  the  State  from  drouth.  Springs 
and  wells  are  failing  everywhere;  they 
are  lower  than  ever  before.  For  instance, 
the  water-supply  from  the  run-off  of  Lake 
Chabot,  supplying  the  east  bay  cities,  was 
already  so  light  last  year  that  pumping 
water  from  the  flats  below  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to;  this  year  it  has  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  to  keep  up  the  need- 
ed supply.  Grain  and  hay  crops  are  very 
short  all  over  the  State,  unless  in  the 
very  few  localities  irrigated  and  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  valley  where  the  rains 
were  heavier. 

Chop  Management. — There  are  many 
places  already  where  the  cattle  are  now- 
eating  up  the  short  grain  fields,  being 
too  short  to  be  mowed  for  hay,  and  the 
grass  being  shorter  than  its  usual  size. 
But  alfalfa  is  redeeming  the  State  from 
i?s  hardships  of  the  drouths  of  1877  and 
1864.  The  first  alfalfa  cutting  is  now 
on  is  most  places,  and  though  lighter  than 
in  normal  seasons,  it  is  disproportionately 
better  than  adjacent  grain  fields. 

But — and  here  let  me  give  alfalfa  grow- 
ers a  bit  of  advice — the  snows  are  not 
overly  plentiful  in  the  Sierras,  and  the 
recent  early  hot  spell  is  melting  it  fast, 
so  irrigate  all  you  can  now.  Flood  your 
lands  thoroughly  while  the  irrigating 
ditches  are  yet  full,  so  that  if  they  get 
short  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
thorough  irrigation  will  keep  the  root 
thrifty,  even  if  the  plant  grows  but  little 
on  top. 

Now  as  to  the  trees,  they  will  be  hit 
hard  unless  irrigated  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  San  Jose,  for  instance,  has 
5%  inches  of  rain;  the  Livermore  val- 
ley proportionately  the  same:  one-third 
only  of  the  usual  average  and  scattered 
over  a  period  of  eight  months,  no  single 
rainfall  being  cumulative  enough  to  soak 
down  to  the  roots.  Stockton,  Fresno,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Cruz  districts  are 
nearly  all  likewise  short.  Even  wet  Lake 
county  and  the  Sonoma  valley  that  have 
good  grass  and  fair  grain,  are  very  short, 
of  their  normal  rainfall.  And  all  this 
following  last  year,  which  was  not  up  !o 
normal. 

Former  Sfasoxs — Are  we  getting  omin- 
ous of  our  rainfall?  Not  in  the  least. 
Five  times  in  the  history  of  the  State 
since  1849  have  there  been  two  light 
rainy  seasons  in  succession,  but  never 
a  third  one.  The  first  set  were  the  sea- 
son of  1850-51  and  1851-52;  the  second 
set  were  1862-63  and  1863-64;  the  next 
1869-70  and  1870-71;  next  1897-98  and 
189S-99;  and  lastly,  1911-12  with  our  pres 
ent  1913.  Full  normal  rainy  seasons  fol- 
lowed these  seasons.  The  first  drouthy 
set  was  bounded  by  two  excessively  wet 
seasons,  fore  and  aft;  so  also  the  single 
dry  season  of  1876-77. 

There  Is  a  recurrence  of  wet  and  dry 
seasons  on  this  coast  following  no  known 
rules.  Those  who  would  forecast  seasons 
by  sunspots  or  by  any  planetary  causes 
have  so  far  failed  in  their  prognostica- 
tions. As  we  have  referred  to,  we  know 
that  it  is  attributable  to  winter  climatic 
conditions  in  Alaska  and  northwestern 
British  America.  At  the  same  time  also, 
a  warmer  Eastern  winter  prevails  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  normal  cold  com- 
ing down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rock- 
ies as  in  usual  winters. 


The  cold,  however,  has  shifted,  being 
colder  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
north  of  Europe,  as  has  been  the  case 
this  year  and  last.  The  East  as  far  as 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  is  appar- 
ently m  the  season's  warmer  belt,  for 
the  icebergs  are  way  to  the  north  of  their 
usual  course.  Why  this  shifting  of  the 
Arctic  colds  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
Amundsen  may  study  into  the  matter; 
but  even  if  he  does,  would  he  be  able  to 
forecast  any  length  of  time  ahead?  We 
doubt.  To  us  a  cold  summer  and  a 
dearth  of  Arizona  rain  seem  factors  in 
the  case,  but  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently compared  and  noted  for  exact 
forecasting.  A  third  factor:  very  early 
heavy  rains  seems  to  indicate  some  ab- 
normal distribution  of  high  and  low  baro- 
metrical areas  which  seem  to  follow  into 
the  incoming  season.  And  yet  there  aro 
exceptions:  the  dry  season  of  1863-4  hfcd 
no  early  rains  whatever. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  climatology  has  so 
few  scientific  friends  that  we  shall  be 
a  long  while  groping  for  data  to  even 
theorize  on.  The  weather  bureau  is  do 
iug  what  it  can  in  daily  observations, 
in  tabulation,  and  in  its  various  investi- 
gations. But  the  accumulated  data  are 
limited  after  all:  this  is  only  the  second 
or  third  year  that  we  get  daily  wireless 
reports  from  Alaskan  stations,  and  we 
get  none  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
or  Lower  California  that  might  help  us 
in  sizing  up  normal  or  abnormal  baromet- 
rical changes  in  the  preceding  summer 
months.  Vessels  out  on  the  Pacific  are  in 
continual  wireless  communication  with 
us,  but  the  government  is  too  short- 
sighted to  pay  any  of  them  for  report- 
ing meteorological  data,  which  would  be 
of  great  value  if  systematically  kept  up, 
in  watching  movements  of  water  currents 
and,  through  the  barometer,  the  air  cur- 
rents. 

We  could  discuss  our  Pacific  Coast  cli- 
matology at  further  length,  but  we  have 
already  encroached  on  this  journal's 
space.  Again,  we  shall  have  a  recurrence 
of  wetter  and  of  average  seasons,  and: 
from  the  history  of  the  past,  it  may  be  a 
long  interval  before  we  get  a  dry  season 
anything  like  this. 


AUSTRALIAN  LEMON  CURING. 

From  an  exchange,  in  South  Australia 
the  following  about  a  lemon  curing  de- 
vice is  taken.  It  should  be  good,  if  true, 
and  if  the  method  of  operation  is  not  too 
expensive,  for  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  cure  the  fruit  in  such  a 
short  time  and  have  such  fine  keeping 
qualities  result.    The  clipping  says: 

Giving  evidence  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
mission in  Hobart  on  January  28,  W.  E. 
Shoobridge  gave  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars regarding  his  patent  for  lemon 
and  orange  curing.  He  said  the  fruit 
was  forced  through  a  chamber  by  a  big 
fan,  while  the  air  was  regulated  by  steam 
heaters.  The  floors  were  movable,  to  fa- 
cilitate handling.  He  had  first  experi- 
mented with  hops,  and  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful. He  could  cure  oranges  and 
lemons  in  24  hours.  A  plant  to  cure  200 
cases  a  day  could  be  erected  for  $40,000, 
and  double  the  quantity  for  $60,000.  A 
kiln  was  to  be  erected  at  Parramatta,  and 
patent  rights  were  likely  to  be  secured 
for  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
All  sorts  of  fruit  could  be  dried,  and  the 
process  gave  it  a  better  flavor.  Lemons 
so  treated  had  been  kept  for  nine  months 
in  splendid  order. 


A  carload  of  walnuts  was  received  at 
Los  Angeles  recently  which  came  from 
Grenoble,  France.  This  is  the  first  car 
shipment  that  has  come  to  California  for 
a  long  time,  and  was  made  possible  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  in  the  markets. 


What's 


on 

under 

Your 

Soil  ? 


HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  to  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "fiat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  arc  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  NOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Cheaper  Way  to  Harvest 

The  Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  will  bring  you  a  cheaper  and  better  harvest. 
Its  steady,  even  motion  allows  you  to  cover  a  greater  acreage  in  a  day's  work. 
/  /  Even  motion  saves  grain.   The  operation  of 

//  The  HOLT 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat  Off 

does  not  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  Caterpillar  track  allows  it  to  work  in  loose  or 
ashy  soil  or  in  the  hills.  As  your  plowing,  your  harrowing,  your  seeding  will  be  done  cheaper,  so 
will  your  harvest  be,  if  you  use  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 

Built  in  two  sizes— 60  H.  P.  and  30  H.  P.    It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.  Distillate 
costs  less  than  kerosene. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Fill  out  coupon  and  send  for 
catalogue.  Rp 


a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 


Koppel  Portable  Tracks 

They  are  in  every 
up-to-date  vineyard. 

Send  for  our  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  all  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 

Write  us  now. 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angeles  San  Franciieo 

120  South  Los  Angeles  St.  233  Rialto  Building 


►  KDPPEL. 
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A  GARDEN  IN  THE  DELTA. 


(Continued  From  Page  585-) 

leased  Delta  lands,  make  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  weeds,  their  foliage, 
flowers  and  root  systems,  and  had  learned 
that  rushes  proved  that  sediment  was  a 
constituent  of  the  soil,  and  that  devil 
grass  marked  fitness  of  the  ground  for 
celery;  the  Japanese  consulted  all  weeds, 
and  by  the  nature  study  were  guided  in 
the  location  of  their  crops. 

Out  of  the  weed  patch  rose  the  Garden 
in  the  Delta.  It  is  there  now,  a  joy  to 
agricultural  heart.  It  has  produced  pea- 
nuts, celery,  strawberries,  lettuce,  ra- 
dishes, peas,  string  beans,  and  that  prince 
of  shell  beans,  the  frijole  Romani  (do 
try  it  with  sweet  corn  in  succotash) 
cabbage,  rhubarb,  horse  radish,  chives, 
onions,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
casabas,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  zech- 
chinas,  Swiss  chard,  beets,  carrots,  par- 
snips, gumbo,  and  head  and  root  arti- 
chokes. Why  both  are  called  artichokes 
I  don't  know.  One  is  a  thistle,  and  we 
eat  the  blossom  bud.  In  the  Delta  gar- 
den is  a  French  sort  with  buds  nearly 
as  big  as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat.  The 
other  kind  is  a  sun  flower.  Its  proper 
name  is  girasole,  which  we  corrupt  into 
"Jerusalem"  artichoke.  Many  years  ago 
I  brought  into  this  State  a  variety  of  it 
it  called  the  "White  French",  which 
flourishes  in  the  Delta  garden. 

But  this  is  not  alone  a  kitchen  gar- 
den, I  planted  there  125  imported  tulip 
bulbs  and  from  them  harvested  700  new 
bulbs.  These  planted  again  gave  a  great 
glory  of  bloom  that  far  excelled  the 
beauty  of  the  imported.  It  is  the  same 
peat  soil  as  Holland.  Why  not  raise  our 
own  Dutch  bulbs?  There  also  carnations 
seem  to  have  found  a  perfect  home,  and 
sweetpeas  are  luxuriant  from  spring  till 
winter.  » 

I  planted  also  fruit  trees,  peach, 
almond,  cherry,  apricot,  Red  Hungarian 
plum,  Bartlett  pear,  fig  and  Japanese  per- 
simmon, the  fruit  of  the  gods.  Peach 
trees  set  out  in  February  1912,  the  size  of 
my  thumb,  are  now  the  size  of  my  arm, 
bloomed  in  less  than  a  year  and  have 
fruit  on  them.  There  also  are  sloe  trees, 
from  my  old  home  in  Iowa,  probably  the 
only  ones  in  California.  Loganberries 
complete  the  list  of  fruits,  and  cactus 
dahlias  that  of  flowers. 

Weeds  led  to  soil  study  and  to  a  degree 
of  respect  for  them,  for  they  have  as 
much  to  tell  the  tiller  of  the  soil  as  the 
Rosetta  stone  told  to  Champollion.  When 
the  strawberries  were  ripe  I  found  more 
nature  study  in  my  garden,  for  the  birds 
of  the  air  descended,  and  I  had  for  neigh- 
bors the  stately  blue  heron,  and  the  cen- 
tury living  crow,  the  mud  hen  that  walks 
in  the  water,  the  hawk,  fish  eagle  and 
gull,  the  shag  and  shite  poke,  the  black 
bird  that  divided  sweet  corn  with  me, 
but  they  took  no  toll  from  my  fruit.  Nor 
did  the  quail,  meadow  lark  and  yellow 
hammer,  nor  the  owls.  The  hedge  spar- 
row and  wild  canary  sang  to  me  without 
pay,  but  the  rascally  little  red  headed  lin- 
net gorged  him  on  my  strawberries  and 
had  to  be  screened  against. 

When  the  melons  ripened  a  night  ma- 
rauder found  them.  It  was  a  coon,  and  he 
was  kept  away  by  hanging  a  lighted  lan- 
tern amongst  the  vines.  In  further  fau- 
nal  study  I  found  that  in  the  Delta  we 
have  the  beaver,  otter  and  mink,  and  that 
trappers  get  many  pelts. 

Some  things  in  our  nomenclature 
should  be  changed.  In  the  pioneer  times 
potatoes  raised  in  the  Delta,  were  over- 
irrigated  and  were  soggy.  They  were 
quoted  in  the  market  reports  as  "river 
potatoes",  inferior  in  quality  and  price. 
Then  came  Mr.  Shima,  the  great  Japa- 
nese farmer  and  potato  expert,  by  the 
moderate  use  of  water  producing  a  dry 


and  mealy  potato.  But  they  are  still 
quoted  as  river  potatoes,  and  bring  an 
inferior  price.  They  should  be  quoted  as 
"Delta  potatoes". 

The  abundant  system  of  by-passes  for 
water  in  the  Delta  should  be  renamed. 
These  by-passes  are  called  "sloughs"  and 
we  have  Black,  Whiskey,  Connection, 
Steamboat,  Georgiana,  Potato,  Three 
Mile,  Seven  Mile,  Sand  Mound.  Sheep, 
Dutch,  Taylor,  Piper,  Washington  and 
other  sloughs.  In  the  Mississippi  Delta 
these  by-passes  are  called  "Bayous",  and 
the  Teche,  La  Fourche  and  other  bayou 
sections  in  Louisiana  are  celebrated  for 
their  products. 

A  slough  in  the  prairie  States,  is  a 
muddy  and  mirey  sub-water  way.  The 
so-called  sloughs  of  our  Delta  are  deep 
water  ways,  navigable  for  the  largest 
river  steamers. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  Delta  garden 
leads  to  a  study  of  botany,  ornithology, 
zoology,  geography  and  hydrography.  But 
nowhere  is  gardening,  or  indeed,  life  it- 
self, more  interesting  than  on  the  Delta 
of  California. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proDlems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
nave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1  AO  AAA  Sour  Orange 
1  vU.UVU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels — ValencI  as  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
P.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


GOPHERS  AND  SQUIRRELS 
KILLED  INSTANTLY 

By  using  Swetmann's  System.  Made 
like  a  Roman  candle  and  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  handle.  Each  candle  gen- 
erates 8000  cubic  feet  of  poisonous 
gases.  10  candles  for  50  cents,  25 
for  $1.00,  sent  anywhere,  F.  O.  B. 
Petaluma;  or  75  for  $2.50,  express 
paid.    Manufactured  by 

ELWYN  SWETMANN 

Dept.  C,  Petaluma,  California. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Enoalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

S45  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 
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Improved  Orchard  Cultivation. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
R.  E.  HOOBES,  San  Jose.] 

"Go  to  any  of  the  eleven  fruit  houses 
in  Newcastle  and  ask  them  about  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  1  ship.  They 
will  tell  you  it  is  in  the  highest  class," 
said  C,  V.  Freed,  when  1  marveled  at  his 
peculiar  method  of  cultivation.  "I  get 
as  much  fruit  as  anybody,  I  get  it  every 
year;  my  trees,  as  you  see,  are  vigorous, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  so  susceptible 
to  insects,  diseases,  and  unfavorable 
weather.  The  fruit  is  large  and  well 
colored,  I  get  the  best  prices  going." 

Mr.  Freed  operates  a  large  old  fruit 
ranch  in  the  hills  near  Newcastle  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierras.  If  any- 
thing in  the  world,  aside  from  matri- 
mony, were  calculated  to  make  life  full 
of  the  pure  joy  of  living,  it  would  be  to 
raise  fruit  among  those  beautiful  hills, 
from  which  on  one  side  we  could  see  the 
snowy  Sierras,  while  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, through  breaks  in  the  sky-line,  we 
caught  glimpses  of  that  great  level  em- 
pire called  the  Sacramento  valley. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Freed  was  horti- 
cultural commissioner  for  Placer  country. 
On  his  trips  of  inspection  he  took  notes 
on  the  conditions  of  soil,  cultivation  and 
other  things  that  might  influence  the 
crops;  and  later  noted  the  results  of 
those  conditions. 

From  these  careful  observations,  he 
worked  out  a  philosophy  of  cultivation 
unique  in  conception  and  highly  satis- 
factory in  results.  The  peculiarity  of  it 
lies  in  that  he  seeds  to  clover  the  space 
between  two  rows  of  trees  in  the  spring 
and  lets  it  grow  all  of  that  season  and 
the  next.  The  adjoining  spaces  on  each 
side  are  plowed  and  cultivated  as  usual, 
while  the  spaces  next  to  them  are  seeded 
to  clover.  Two  furrows  are  turned  on 
the  grassy  side  of  each  row  for  irriga- 
tion. Next  season  the  clover  is  plowed 
under,  cultivated  and  seeded  again. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  nu- 
merous. The  clover  root  nodules  enrich 
the  soil.  When  the  clover  tops  are 
plowed  under  in  the  winter  following  the 
second  season's  growth,  within  eight  days 
they  have  turned  to  humus  mold. 

The  roots  make  the  soil  friable.  Mr. 
Freed  used  to  cultivate  thoroughly,  but 
the  soil  never  would  fall  apart  loosely. 
It  was  always  cloddy  under  the  surface, 
and  when .  he  turned  a  little  irrigation 
water  into  the  upper  end  of  a  row,  a 
little  always  came  clear  through. 

Now  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  clover 
have  made  the  soil  so  fine  that  it  falls 
apart  in  plowing  and  absorbs  and  holds 
a  large  amount  of  moisture  for  the  use 
of  the  trees. 

Furthermore,  under  the  old  system,  Mr. 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS.  If 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so. they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  ret  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  It,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees. 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  In  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands,  Cal. 
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Freed  often  woke  up  in  the  morning  to 
find  some  of  his  dikes  overflowed  and 
ditches  washed  straight  down  the  hill- 
rides.  This  had  wasted  much  water  and 
soil  besides  the  labor  required  to  fill  the 
washouts  and  do  the  irrigation  over. 
Now  he  sleeps  easy,  for  if  the  ditches 
overflow,  the  water  seeps  gently  through 
the  grassy  spaces  and  no  ditches  are 
washed  out  down  the  hill. 

The  alternating  grassy  spaces  form  a 
solid  roadbed  for  the  sprayer  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  for  the  wagon  to  haul 
away  pruned-off  wood  and  for  hauling  the 
fruit  from  the  orchard. 

But  these  advantages  are  not  all.  Mr. 
Freed  reasons  thus:  "The  subsoil  no- 
toriously lacks  plant  food  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly worked  and  mixed  with  humus, 
air,  sunshine,  and  rain.  The  plant  food 
used  by  the  tree  is  largely  drawn  from 
the  t oi>  soil.  Therefore,  the  ground  needs 
periodical  exposure  to  the  elements  by 
plowing.  On  the  other  hand,  however 
much  food  there  is  in  the  top  soil,  it  is 
useful  only  so  far  as  there  are  rootlets 
to  take  it  up.  If  you  cut  off  the  rootlets 
every  spring  with  a  plow,  you  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  tree  to  use  it  until  new 
roots  have  been  developed  in  the  top  soil 
at  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  energy. 
Now,  if  on  one  side  of  the  tree  you  per- 
mit last  year's  roots  to  contine  their 
work  for  another  season,  you  may  plow 
the  ground  on  the  other  side,  cutting  off 
the  rootlets  as  a  necessary  loss. 

Thus  you  have  the  advantage  of  stir- 
ring the  ground  for  half  of  the  root  sys- 
tem of  each  tree  every  seasan,  yet  leav- 
ing the  roots  on  the  other  half  to  do  their 
work  another  year.  All  the  time  you  are 
growing  clover  to  enrich  the  soil  and  put 
it  into  better  condition  for  irrigation. 
You  are  getting  the  benefits  of  cultiva- 
tion as  well  as  having  a  system-  of  solid 
strips  on  which  to  drive  your  wagons. 
But  the  finest  thing  about  it  is  the  con- 
tinued vigor  of  the  trees,  and  the  high 
class  fruit  they  bear. 


HOW    THE    FERTILIZER  COM- 
PANY MAKES  THE  PROFIT. 


We  learn  the  worth  of  NaNO„ 
As  well  as  Tankage — Blood — Bones  of 

all  sorts — 
Of  "super",  and  the  wonders  worked  by 

P., 

And  miracles  that  spring  from  Stassfiirt 
Salts. 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  Fish-scrap,  K,0, 
And  Humus — that  preserves  the  soil's 
moisture, 

And  sometimes  condescend  to  sink  as  low- 
As  common,  nitrogenous  farm-manure. 

Though    Fertilizer    men    disdain  such 
things 

As  that  last-named  commodity — so  low! 
To  this  most  farmers  rush  on  moneyed 

wings, 

And  yet  they  scorn  Peruvian  Guano! 

Of  Sulphate,  or  else  Muriate  of  Potash, 
They  sometimes  buy  perhaps  a  ton  or 
two, 

But  when  it  comes  to  paying  up  in  cash 
They  say,  "You  promised  more  than 
it  could  do." 

They  say,  "The  Fertilizer  Companee 
Will  have  to  wait  till  we  sell  next  year's 
crop," 

And  then  the  R.  R.  say  they  want  their 
fee, 

And  on  us  for  Ten  Dollars'  Freight 
they  drop. 

And  so  each  year  repeats  the  tale  again; 

But  still,  'tis  satisfactory  to  see 
The  Fertilizer  Company  doth  gain 

In  spite  of  each  year's  long-deferred 
fee. 

A.  Oswald  Bryan-Turner. 


Seal 


An  idea  of  an  orange  twig  when 
laden  with  the  Black  Scale. 


caies 

BLACK  AND  RED 

Are  there  any  on  your  trees  Mr. 
Orchardist,  or  do  you  know?  Both 
are  a  common  insistent,  and  des- 
tructive pest  and  have  to  be  guarded 
against  with  ceaseless  care. 

Use 

Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 


It  will  free  your  trees  from  both  or  either  of  these  scales,  will  insure  a 
healthy  orchard  and  a  big  and  clean  crop  of  fruit.  Yel-Ros  is  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  quick  and  sure  scale  destroyer.  It  is  the  cheapest 
effective  treatment.    Send  a  trial  order  today. 

Our  1913  Spraying  Calendar  CoiU  25  Cents.    Send  for  It. 

Our  book  on  spraying  Kill  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 

Insecticide  Department   PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Red  Scale  on  an 
Orange  Leaf. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  ot  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

BROEDBL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO..  MM  B56  South  Flrnt  St..  San  Jose  Cal. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing  i 

Placed  on  3-4-lncli  standpipes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hour-,  they  will,  with  25  pound**  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  watr  .  :n  the  form  of  fine  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  imstpald,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  01  Agriculture,  Washington 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bullfcdn  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  yoc. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "EffiSSST* 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Engle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery!  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 
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Causes  of  Poverty 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thatvone 

BUTV 


it  is  being 
death  for 
nourishment. 


starved  to 
want  of 
The  soil 


around  its  roots  is  worn 
out— it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  you 

r  crop  of  better  qua. 


Write  to. day  (or  < 
inlor 


•  FREE  BOOKS  of  i 
ition  regarding  fertil 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  manufacture™  of  Fertilizer*  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 


8  bushels  per  day. 

.  15  bushels  per  day. 

.  40  bushels  per  day. 

,  90  bushels  per  day. 

.150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 


BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  sudden 
linguistic  eruption  upon  the  subject  of 
Workmen's  Insurance,  occupying  your 
columns  for  a  short  time.  I  thought 
best  to  wait  for  a  subsidence  of  the  out- 
burst before  continuing  on  my  subject 
of  co-operative  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
duct. 

I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  discus- 
sion on  accident  insurance,  believing  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  fully  cleared  up, 
but  at  present  I  will  discuss  only  far 
enough  to  clear  up  that  bearing  on  the 
subject  I  am  considering. 

Poverty,  according  to  Webster  is  "Any 
deficiency  of  resources  that  are  needed 
or  desired."  People  producing  wealth 
certainly  desire  it  or  they  wouldn't  make 
the  effort  to  produce  it.  Any  part  taken, 
under  any  pretext,  without  adequate  re- 
turn is  a  cause  of  poverty,  to  that  ex- 
tent. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
or  not  it  causes  the  victim  any  actual 
hardship.  To  be  a  cause  of  poverty,  all 
that  is  essential  is  that  a  non-producer 
absorb  the  product  of  a  producer  without 
return. 

But  three  factors  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  "resources  needed  or 
desired"  by  man.  They  are  labor,  which 
is  the  personal  effort  of  the  individual, 
material,  being  those  things  furnished 
by  nature;  and  capital,  being  that  part  of 
"resources  that  are  needed  or  desired," 
which  are  kept  back  to  assist  the  laborer 
in  lessening  the  amount  of  effort  re- 
quired to  produce  more  wealth. 

The  factors  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  or  resource  are  capable  of 
private  ownership,  and  such  ownership 
is  capable  of  transference  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another.  It  so  happens,  fre- 
quently, that  one  person  owns  the  labor, 
another  person  owns  the  material  fur- 
nished by  nature  and  a  third,  the  things 
needed  by  the  laborer  to  aid  in  produc- 
ing more  wealth. 

Now  comes  a  time  for  bargaining.  The 
owner  of  raw  material,  that  is  the  natural 
resources,  can  dictate  to  the  other  two, 
so  long  as  his  supplies  hold  out,  but  his 
supplies,  unless  he  himself  works,  de- 
pend upon  the  other  two.  Any  part  he 
gains,  which  relieves  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  resources  "needed  or 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  soil  grown  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  Silva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

AH  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
•r  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  onr  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkta.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

%  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market   variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


desired"  for  his  own  use  is  a  cause  of 
poverty.  The  amount  so  received  is 
called  rent,  and  he  at  once  capitalizes  his 
privilege  for  private  ownership  of  some- 
thing nobody  produced  is  only  a  privi- 
lege granted  by  society,  by  estimating  its 
value  by  the  number  of  dollars  it  will 
pay  interest  on  at  the  ordinary  rates  of 
interest. 

The  capitalist  draws  his  share  of  the 
"needed  or  desired,"  by  reason  of  the 
ownership  of  those  things  used  to  aid 
the  laborer  in  producing  wealth  with  less 
effort,  and  he  calls  his  share  either  in- 
terest or  dividends,  depending  on  whether 
he  gets  it  from  a  corporation  or  from 
loaning. 

But  it  matters  not,  how  it  comes,  or 
what  it  is  called,  it  is  a  cause  of  poverty 
if  the  producer  gets  nothing  in  place  of 
it  that  he  "needs  or  deserves." 

Prior  to  1862  the  owner  of  the  labor 
was  not  always  the  same  person  as  the 
laborer,  and  the  owner  capitalized  the 
ownership  of  the  labor  in  exactly  the 
way  as  the  land  owner  now  capitalizes 
his  ownership  of  natural  resource. 

The  effort  to  compensate  injured  em- 
ployees is  a  point  when  the  owners  of 
the  three  factors  to  production  are  now 
bargaining  over  the  division  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  any  amount  gained  or  lost  to 
the  owners  of  so  called  capital  will  be 
simply  reflected  in  terms  of  interest. 

W.  O.  Retherkord. 

Oakley,  Cal. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DREAMS. 

To  the  Editor:  Dreamers  are  all  right 
if  they  materialize  their  dreams  into 
something  tangible.  Every  great  pro- 
gress marked  in  the  world's  history  was 
born  in  the  dreams  of  some  great  thinker, 
who  wrought  his  dream  into  concrete 
lorm.  Dreams  are  but  the  visions  of 
great  souls  building  ships  and  railroads 
and  skyscrapers  and  threshing  machines 
and  all  things  going  into  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity. 

The  farmer  boy  following  his  sweat- 
ing horse  in  the  furrow  of  mellow  up- 
turned earth  dreams  and  dreams  until 
life's  horizon  lifts  and  broadens  for  him. 
No  available  statistics  are  at  hand,  but 
very  many  of  the  men  who  mark  the  out- 
posts of  the  world's  onward  progress 
dreamed  in  the  furrow.  Something  about 
the  contact  with  Mother  Earth,  the  in- 
timate association  with  her  moods  and 
her  brooding  heart  begets  stamina,  char- 
acter, stability  and  deep-rooted  purpose- 
fulness. 

So  when  some  foppish  young  city  chap 
with  tailored  suit,  polished  shoes  and 
manicured  nails  sneers  at  "the  country 
bumpkin"  don't  let  it  disturb  you,  for 
your  dreams  made  possible  his  bed  of 
ease  and  wrought  the  city,  the  soft- 
cushioned  automobiles  and  the  comforts 
he  enjoys.  Moreover,  you  are  worth  a 
dozen  of  him  in  doing  life's  work,  for 
your  bent  back,  your  wrinkled  and  un- 
kempt clothes,  your  horny  hands  and 
tanned  skin  result  from  doing  the  hard, 
the  humble,  but  the  absolutely  necessary 
work  to  keep  this  old  world  turning  in 
its  orbit. 

But  the  dreamer  drone  who  nods  in 
the  sun  and  lets  the  world  rush  by  him 
has  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
We  have  had  hundreds  of  that  sort  in  the 
Farmers'  Union,  who  sit  down  and 
dream  that  everything  will  come  to 
him  without  an  effort  on  his  part.  Then 
he  wakes  up  and  quits  because,  as  some 
one  has  expressed  it,  "they  ain't  doing 
airything."  Dream,  but  turn  your  dream 
into  something. 

C.  S.  Barrett, 
President  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America. 


SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HORSE  POWER 


JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


SPRAY  WITH 

HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD  ARSENATE 

EASY  TO  MIX 

STAYS  IN  SUSPENSION 

HONEST  PRICES 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 

16*  Arsenic  Oxide  guaranteed. 

Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by  Coast  Agent, 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

California  and  Battery  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


Fertilize  Right 

Lime,  Air-Slacked 

Good  for  Sour  or  Stiff  Soil— Alfalfa,  cover  crops, 

beans,  peas  and  crops  in  general. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soli  Chemist  and  Fertilizer  Dealer 

733  Merchants  Ex.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  semi-annual  convention  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  will  be  held  at 
San  Jose  from  July  22  to  24. 

Citrus  tree  planting  in  Tulare  county 
will  not  be  as  heavy  this  season  as  it 
has  been  for  several  just  past. 

A  correspondent  from  Sonoma  county, 
after  traveling  over  a  good  portion  of  it, 
sends  us  the  following  crop  estimate  of 
that  section:  Prunes,  60%  of  a  normal 
crop;  cherries,  about  10%  of  a  full  crop, 
caused  by  frost  and  cold  April  rains; 
apricots,  practically  no  crop  at  all;  ap- 
ples, 50%  of  a  full  crop,  damaged  by  April 
frost;  strawberries,  hurt  by  frost; 
peaches,  from  50  to  75%  of  a  normal 
yield.  Hay  and  grain  promise  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally heavy. 

Prospects  seem  to  be  good  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  open  and  run  the  fine 
uew  cannery  at  Tulare  this  season. 

W.  E.  Bprott,  of  the  Tulare  county 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  states  that  the 
chances  for  a  big  orange  crop  in  the 
PortervIUe  section  for  next  season  are 
now  better  than  ever  before. 


Land  Development. 

Residents  of  the  Paradise  district  in 
Butte  county  are  talking  of  organizing 
an  irrigation  district  to  get  the  watex 
from  the  west  branch  of  the  Feather  river. 

A  canal  80  feet  wide,  12  miles  long, 
and  deep  enough  to  float  large  freight, 
has  been  completed  by  the  Solano  Irri- 
gation Farms  Co.  The  canal  takes  waiter 
from  the  Sacramento  river  and  by  means 
of  big  pumps  will  be  lifted  into  great 
reservoirs  for  irrigation. 

At  Fairmead,  Merced  county,  many 
acres  are  being  sowed  to  alfalfa.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  also  being  checked 
preparatory  to  planting.  What  was  a 
year  ago  a  great  grain  field  Is  rapidly 
being  changed  to  alfalfa  fields  and  or- 
chards. 

Grain  sowing  is  just  being  completed 
in  Modoc  county,  the  spring  being  later 
than  usual,  Cattle  in  that  district  had 
to  be  fed  later  than  usual,  but  now  the 
pastures  are  in  fine  shape  with  plenty 
of  snow  in  the  mountains  to  insure  plenty 
of  good  feed  till  fall. 

The  700-acre  ranch  located  near  Cotton- 
wood. Shasta  county,  was  sold  last  week 
to  Tulare  county  men. 

Another  big  ranch  in  Shasta  county 
was  sold  last  week,  which  will  be  cut 
up  and  colonized.  The  Ehrman  ranch  of 
1682  acres,  located  near  the  mouth  of 
John  Creek  valley,  was  sold  to  I..  W. 
Nelson,  of  Durham,  for  about  $50,000. 

The  famous  J.  G.  Fair  ranch  of  10,300 
acres,  lying  along  the  river  28  miles 
north  of  Sacramento,  is  being  subdivided 
for  colonization  purposes. 

The  survey  of  the  20,000  acres  of  land 
to  comprise  a  now  irrigation  district  east 
of  the  Oakdali  irrigation  scheme  and 
north  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  is  to  be 
completed  in  a  few  days.  Some  of  the 
land  to  be  covered  in  this  new  district 
is"  said  to  be  fine  citrus  and  olive  land. 

A  13,000-acre  ranch  on  the  Millville 
plains  east  of  Redding  was  sold  last 
week  by  Sard  Wilcox  to  Red  Bluff  par- 
ties. The  land  is  to  be  brought  under 
irrigation  and  colonized. 


Bad  Frosts  in  Europe. 

Bad  frosts  and  cold  weather  generally 
are  reported  from  Europe  to  an  extent 
which  will  cut  down  the  crop  badly  this 
year.  The  following  from  a  consular  re- 
port is  but  typical  of  weather  from  many 
parts  of  Europe: 

"The  entire  fruit  crop  in  the  Marseille 
district   has  been   greatly  damaged  by 


severe  frosts  which  occurred  on  April 
13  and  14.  All  the  hills  of  Provence 
are  covered  with  snow,  which  is  most 
unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is 
reported  that  the  apricot,  cherry,  and 
almond  crops  have  been  practically  de- 
stroyed. Considerable  injury  has  also 
been  done  to  the  early  vegetable  crops, 
which  are  among  the  most  important, 
sources  of  wealth  in  this  region.  The 
vineyards  have  equally  suffered  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  growers  will  sustain 
enormous  losses." 


General  Agriculture. 

Large  additions  to  the  acreage  planted 
to  alfalfa  will  be  made  this  season  in 
the  district  around  Lake  Tulare.  Some 
of  the  land  seeded  will  need  to  be  diked 
against  high  water  in  future  years. 

Alfalfa  as  well  as  grain  promises  big 
crops  in  the  Chico  district  this  season. 

The  Turlock  Tribune  states  that  good 
crops  of  barley  and  oats  will  be  harvested 
in  the  Montpelier  section  of  Stanislaus 
county  this  season. 

Ten  different  varieties  of  alfalfa  brought 
from  Italy  are  being  tested  out  this  sea- 
son under  favorable  circumstances  on  the 
big  Spalding  ranch  near  Norman,  Glenn 
county. 

The  first  California  Land  Show  held  at 
San  Francisco  is  scheduled  for  October 
11th  to  25th.  At  this  time  will  also  be 
held  the  great  Portola  festival.  The  Land 
Show  will  be  housed  in  a  big  tent  at  the 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Market  streets.  Be- 
sides many  private  exhibits,  there  will 
be  special  horticultural  and  county  dis- 
plays. 

A  note  from  H.  Morris,  of  Hat  Creek, 
Shasta  county,  states  that  the  season 
there  has  been  backward,  that  late  show- 
ers have  helped  pastures  very  much.  Lit- 
tle hay  is  left  in  that  section,  as  many 
cattle  were  fed  there  the  past  winter. 
Stockmen  had  a  very  profitable  year,  the 
season  being  open.  The  creamery  at  that 
point  is  doing  a  fine  business.  Blight  is 
worse  than  usual  in  the  apple  orchards. 

Bianth  &  S"on  have  completed  a  6,000- 
foot  irrigating  flume  to  their  lands  near 
Broderlck.  Water  is  pumped  from  the 
Sacramento  river  to  their  large  alfalfa 
fields  and  six  cuttings  will  be  made  this 
season.  An  alfalfa  field  with  plenty  of 
water  is  a  valuable  asset  this  season. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Eight  hundred  head  of  spring  lambs 
were  shipped  from  Corning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  10th.  This  was  an  unusually 
large  shipment,  and  the  lambs  brought 
$2.25  per  head. 

There  was  landed  in  San  Francisco 
from  Australia,  last  week,  400,000  pounds 
of  frozen  beef.  If  this  venture  proves 
successful,  other  shipments  are  to  follow. 

Several  stockmen  from  Sutler  county 
have  recently  been  buying  large  numbers 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  shipping  them  to  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Feed  is  plentiful  in  the  north- 
ern part  and  scarce  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  State. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation is  gaining  in  membership  stead- 
ily, it  now  having  68  members.  Last 
week  the  association  shipped  several  lots 
of  eggs  and  poultry  to  Los  Angeles  for 
which  it  paid  19Vi  cents  per  dozen  for 
the  eggs. 

Dairymen  of  Kings  county  were  paid 
$138,000  for  butter-fat  delivered  to  the 
iiine  creameries  in  that  county  during 
April. 

Trainloads  of  cattle  are  being  shipped 
from  San  Benito  county  to  points  in 
northern  California  and  to  Nevada,  ow- 
ing to  scarcity  of  feed  at  home. 


A  carloc'i  of  fine  dairy  cows  was  re- 
ceived last  week  by  Bozzini  &  Scattini, 
dairymen  of  Gonzales.  The  milk  from 
the  cows  will  all  go  to  the  Alpine  Evap- 
orated Cream  Co.  at  that  place. 

The  official  Ayrshire  Record,  No.  19, 
states  that  the  Ayrshire  cow,  Lily  of 
Willowmoor,  owned  by  J.  W.  Clise,  has 
made  a  record  of  22.106  pounds  of  milk, 
making  1,046  pounds  of  butter,  during 
the  past  year. 

At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week  all  existing  Coast  records  were  brok- 
en on  prices  paid  for  beef.  On  Monday 
five  carloads  of  corn-fed  steers  were  sold 
in  open  market  at  $9  per  hundred.  Not 
only  did  these  steers  sell  for  big  money, 
but  prime-fed  bullocks  brought  $8.50  to 
$8.70:  cows,  $7.65;  ewes,  $6.25.  Hogs, 
however,  sold  lower  than  the  week  pre- 
vious, the  best  price  being  $8.65. 

May  15th  was  payday  at  the  Ferndale 
creameries.  Prices  for  the  past  month 
for  butter-fat  were  from  30  VI  to  30  VL- 
cents  per  pound. 

Charles  Odell,  of  Wood  Colony,  Stanis- 
laus county,  last  week  bought  the  famous 
Cole  herd  of  12  Jersey  cows,  and  has  add- 
ed them  to  his  line  dairy  stock. 

Hogs  are  being  shipped  to  the  market 
from  San  Jacinto  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  owners  are  getting  fancy  prices.  In 
some  instances  nearly  10  cents,  so  it  is 
stated. 

Payments  for  butter-fat  to  Tulare  coun- 
ty dairymen  fell  off  considerably  the  past 
month.  The  average  prices  ran  from  29% 
to  33  cents  per  pound. 


KELP  PROMISING  POTASH 
SOURCE. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  working  with  kelp  from  the 
California  coast  as  fertilizer,  especially 
as  a  source  of  potash,  and  the  results  in- 
dicate that  this  material  will  prove  to 
have  great  value.  Along  with  these,  ex- 
periments were  conducted  with  alunite,  a 
mineral  containing  potash.  The  potash 
in  this  was  made  more  available  by  burn- 
ing. 

The  report  on  the  work  says  in  part ; 

Cameron  and  his  associates  are  making 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  kelps  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  conclude  that  they 
are  at  present  the  most  promising  source 
of  potash  in  the  United  States.  That 
kelps  have  value  as  a  fertilizer  has  long 
been  known.  Seaweed  has  been  used 
locally  as  a  fertilizer  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  New  England,  and  in  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  stated  that  the  giant  kelps  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  essentially  different 
from  the  Atlantic  kelps  and  those  of 
Japan  in  that  the  potash  content  is 
higher  and  the  iodine  content  lower.  The 
dry  kelps  from  the  Pacific  coast  contain 
30%  or  more  potassium  chloride  as  an 
average  of  a  large  number  of  samples. 

The  effect  of  the  kelp  on  soil  was 
tested.  The  kelp  used  was  dry  and  pow- 
dered. It  contained  19.8%  of  potash.  It 
was  applied  to  soil  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  add  25,  50,  100,  200  and  500  pounds 
of  potash  per  acre.  This  experiment  was 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  ex- 
periments with  alunite,  and  the  fertiliz- 
ing action  of  the  two  substances  was 
compared  with  potassium  sulphate  and 
potassium  chloride. 

Each  of  the  potash  fertilizers  produced 
an  increased  growth  over  the  untreated 
soil.  The  kelp  produced  a  considerable 
increase  in  growth.  The  increase  varied 
with  the  different  amounts,  from  17  to 
43%.  The  average  increase  over  the  un- 
treated soil  was  31%.  The  increased 
growth  was  about  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  potassium  chloride,  and  was 
slightly  less  than  that  resulting  from 
the  use  of  potassium  sulphate.  It  should 
be  here  noted  that  the  potash  in  the  kelp 
is  in  the  form  of  the  chloride. 


In  a  second  experiment  kelp  again 
produced  considerable  increase  in  growth. 
The  effectiveness  in  producing  plant 
growth  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  potassium  sulphate  and  potassium 
chloride.  Kelp  gave  as  an  average  23%. 
increase  in  growth,  potassium  sulphate 
25%,  and  potassium  chloride  22%  in- 
crease. In  addition  to  the  amount  of 
potash  added  to  the  soil  by  the  kelp,  it 
contains  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  which  should  be  effective  in 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Swedish  or  Portuguese  dairy- 
man to  take  dairy  in  Sacramento  valley  on 
shares;  sixty  cows.  Box  20,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


I.A\D  FOR  SALE, 


FOR  SALE: — Lovely  home,  20  acres, 
cheap  for  cash.  ROBERT  CORBETT. 
Willits,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  acres  full- 
bearing  fruit  trees;  10  grain.  Implements, 
live  stock,  furnished  house,  everything 
goes.  Price,  J5.500.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress owner.  No  agents  wanted.  W. 
TIEK,  R.  2.  Box  15,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Sebastopol  apple  and  berry  lands,  Sono- 
ma county.  Send  for  booklet  telling  ad- 
vantages of  Investment  in  this  good  pro- 
ductive country  where  no  irrigation  is  re- 
quired.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palto  Alto.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND— Send  for  catalog." 
Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.. 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NIRSERY  STOCK. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhlll,  California. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY— Fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.  Burbank  standard  cactus 
a  specialty.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Write  for 
catalogue. 


CASH  NURSERIES— Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


CAPRI  FIGS  for  sale,  $12  per  thousand. 

CHRIS  HOEL.  Gridley,  Cal..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAY — We  will  have  a  good 
quality,  new  crop,  ready  to  ship  about 
May  15th.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  C.  W. 
VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal..  R.  D.  1. 


AGENTS — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Au- 
tomatic Jack.  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries, 
factories,  mills,  miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy 
sales,  big  profits.  Exclusive  county  rights 
if  you  write  QUICK.  Automatic  Jack 
Company.  Box  O,  Bloomfleld,  Indiana. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


SPRAY 

DEMING T*'     '  PUMPS 

An  Ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gaL 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded If  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  vour  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

60S  Market  St.,  San  Franclaea. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
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the  soil.  From  these  two  experiments  it 
seems  that  the  dried  kelp  and  ignited 
alunite  are  ahout  as  effective  potash  fer- 
tilizers as  the  salts,  potassium  sulphate 
and  potassium  chloride. 


STATUS  OF  THE  POTATO  MOTH. 


The  potato  tuber  moth,  known  scien- 
tifically as  Phthorimaea  opercuella,  for 
several  years  has  been  the  most  serious 
pest  of  the  potato  in  this  State  and  has 
been  spreading  until  it  is  found  in  parts 
of  Washington,  Texas,  Colorado  and 
North  Dakota.  It  is  found  likewise  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
out  with  a  mild  hint  that  a  quarantine 
on  potatoes  might  be  advisable  to  pre- 
vent its  spread.  What  is  more  to  the 
point,  it  is  stated  that  eradication  is 
quite  feasible  where  it  has  not  spread 
over  too  much  territory,  and  in  all  cases 
good  methods  of  control  should  be  prac- 
ticed. 

The  circular  referred  to  says  this  on 
the  subject:  "An  expert  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  has  estimated  in  the  fall  of 
1912  a  loss  by  two  growers  near  El  Monl  e. 
California,  of  $00,00  Oand  $70,000,  respec- 
tively, on  potatoes  that  year.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  say  how  many 
other  farms  would  show  a  proportionate 
loss. 

"The  remedies  which  can  be  used  are: 
first,  an  examination  to  determine  the 
presence  of  the  pest;  and,  second,  the  de- 
struction of  all  of  the  infested  potatoes, 
potato  plants,  and  all  related  weeds,  such 
as  bull  nettles,  horse  nettles,  volunteer 
potato  plants,  and  other  weeds  of  that 
kind.  A  destruction  of  these  weeds  would 
eliminate  localities  for  breeding  and  hi- 
bernation of  the  potato  tuber  moth.  Crop 
rotation  is  desirable  on  large  farms. 
Among  the  best  crops  suitable  for  this 
purpose  are  the  leguminous  crops,  such 
as  beans,  peas,  cowpeas,  alfalfa  and 
clover.  The  insects  do  no  injury  to 
them,  and  these  crops  act  as  soil  restor- 
ers. Sugar  beets,  celery,  and  cruciflers, 
such  as  cabbage,  are  also  good  as  alter- 
nates, and  grains  can  be  used  for  a  year 
or  two  over  an  infested  region  with  good 
effect.  It  might  have  the  ultimate  effect 
of  starving  the  insect  out  if  destruction 
of  the  insect  from  the  territory  which 
has  been  mentioned  could  be  enforced  by 
law,  through  co-operation  with  Federal 
and  State  boards  of  horticulture." 


ANTISEPTICS  IN  TREE 
SURGERY. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  removal  of  limbs 
from  the  trunk  or  main  branches  of  a 
tree,  or  in  dressing  injuries,  little  or  no 
attention  is  ever  paid  to  sterilizing  the 
wound  before  it  is  painted  over.  In  ani- 
mal surgery  antiseptics  are  generally  con- 
sidered of  much  value.  I  have  found  it 
so  in  tree  surgery  also,  both  in  grafting 
and  in  dressing  sawed  off  limbs.  The 
solution  I  use  is  a  1-2000  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  thoroughly  spong- 
ing the  wound  and  leaving  to  dry  before 
painting  over.  A  sawed  off  limb  scar  al- 
ways turns  black,  and  upon  cutting  into 
the  wood  tissue  it  will  be  found  that  the 
wood  is  more  or  less  dead  and  dissolved 
to  a  considerable  depth.  A  similar  sur- 
face treated  with  the  above  solution  will 
remain  bright  and  clean,  and  the  wood 
tissue  does  not  dissolve  and  die.  This 
is  easily  proven  by  experiment.  I  am 
not  versed  in  chemistry,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  the  action  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury on  the  living  wood  tissue  is  to  co- 
agulate the  albumen  and  seal  the  en- 
trance to  all  germs,  spores  or  ferments. 
A  coat  of  paint  will  not  do  this,  but  if 
applied  after  the  treatment  it  insures 
permanency  and  makes  a  perfect  cover- 
ing when  the  sap  is  up  is  a  more  favor- 
able time  to  remove  a  limb  than  when 
the  sap  is  down,  as  there  will  be  no  die- 


The  New  70  H.  P. 

"  C.  L.  B." 


AND  THE 

Frictionless  Self-Laying  Track 
with  Rocker  Joints 


which    makes   it   without    exception  the  best    and  most 
economical  tractor  on  the  market.    This  tractor  is  the  work  of 
specialists  and  its  self-laying  track  has  been  especially  designed 
with  Rocker  Joints  in  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  grind  and 
wear.    This  machine  can  never  be  a  constant  source  of  expense, 
while  its  special  track  renders  it  practical  for  all  sorts  of  work. 


The  Era  of  Gas  Power 

The  farming  industry  now  utilizes  more  gas-engine 
horse-power  than  all  other  industries  combined. 
During  the  year  1912,  5,000  farmers  were  con- 
vinced of   the   practicability  of   gas  tractors. 
Modern  improvements  and  economical  construction 
are  rendering  gas  tractors  fit  for  work  on  any  soil 
and  profitable  on  the  smallest  of  farms.  Sooner 
or  later  you  are  bound  to  have  one  if  you  are  to 
meet  the  competition  of  your  more  progress- 
ive neighbor.   The  new  70  H.  P.  "C.  L.  B." 
Tractor   represents   the    rrfost  perfect 
machine    known.     Better  investigate. 


The  C.  L.  Best  70  H.  P.  Gas  Tractor  presents  the  only 
AH  Steel  Tractor  with  Rocker  Joints 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  Wide  Face  Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long  Bearings 


C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO. 


STA.  G 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


back  about  the  wound  and  it  will  have 
better  circulation  of  sap  and  heal  over 
more  readily. — Albert  F.  Etter. 


PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  account 
tjiven  last  'year  by  Mr.  Shamel  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  bud  variation  in  bud  types  in  cit- 
rus trees,  the  necessity  and  value  of 
keeping  tree  records,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  a  careful  selection  of  bud 
wood — of  knowing  where  the  bud  wood 
conies  from  and  the  type  and  productivity 
of  the  parent  tree.  This  proposition  nat- 
urally applies  with  exactly  the  same  force 
to  deciduous  as  to  citrus  trees. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  been  dis- 
cussing this  subject  recently,  and  the 
following  summary  of  the  part  of  the 
prospective  grower  in  pedigreed  fruit 
growing  is  of  importance  at  this  time, 
as  soon  bud  wood  will  have  to  be  selected. 
It  is  by  W.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station. 

The  fact  of  drone  trees  must  be  ap- 
parent to  everyone  who  has  had  to  do 
with  orcharding.  I  am  told  that  there 
are  many  more  drones  in  citrus  orchards 
than  in  plantations  of  deciduous  trees. 
I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Shamel  has  yet 
proved,  nor  has  anyone  else,  that  drones 
can  be  prevented  by  breeding.  Until  we 
have  such  proof,  nurserymen  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged  to  lead  fruit-growers  to 
think  that  such  is  the  case.  I  am  in  a 
nursery  center,  and  I  think  I  know  near- 
ly every  phase  of  the  nursery  business 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  fruits  of  this 
climate.  If  fruit-growers  or  nurserymen 
are  to  breed  pedigreed  trees,  then  the 
propagation  of  trees  must  be  absolutely 
changed  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  fruit-grower  must  furnish  the 
buds  or  scions  to  the  nurseryman.  The 
latter  cannot  select  to  suit  the  notions  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  fruit-grower. 

2.  The  selected  buds  or  scions  must 
be  propagated  on  their  own  roots  as  cut- 
ings.  It  will  not  do  to  bud  or  graft 
them  on  variable  stocks  raised  from  seed 
taken  from  cider  mills  and  canning  fa~- 
tories,  as  most  seeds  now  are.  The  roots 
as  well  as  the  tops  must  be  passed 
through  the  sieve  of  selection. 

3.  Tree-growing  in  the  nursery  must 
become  a  local  business  where  the  fruit- 
grower can  see  that  his  buds  or  scions 
are  made  use  of  by  the  nurseryman. 


4.  Fruit-growers  must  expect  to  pay 
vastly  higher  prices  for  their  trees  than 
they  now  do,  since  the  selection  advocat- 
ed is  a  difficult  and  time-taking  task. 

5.  The  lruit-grower  must  be  trained 
to  select  his  buds  and  scions — a  difficult 
task,  since  trees  good  in  one  quality  are 
nearly  always  deficient  in  others,  so  that 
selecting  for  one  quality  will  not  do. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  practical 
difficulties  in  propagating  stock  -from  se- 
lected trees,  even  if  it  prove  to  be  true, 
which  I  greatly  doubt,  that  acquired  char- 
acters are  transmitted.  During  the  past 
few  years  1  have  given  this  matter  a 
very  great  deal  of  attention,  have  corre- 
sponded with  practically  all  of  our  hor- 
ticulturists, have  written  to  a  good  many 
men  abroad,  have  followed  the  recent 
teachings  of  Mendel  and  DeVries,  have 
studied  carefully  the  several  thousands  of 
varieties  of  fruits  on  our  own  planta- 
tions and  the  nursery  practices  in  west- 
ern New  York,  and  have  come  to  be 
pretty  certain  of  the  position  I  take  in 
the  matter  of  pedigreed  stock. 


THE  CITRUS  TARIFF 


To  California  Citrus  Growers: 

Congress  has  placed  in  jeopardy 
your  aggregate  investment  of  more 
than  $200,000,000.00. 

The  present  question  is  how  to 
conserve  this  investment  without 
loss.  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way.  I  want  every  citrus  grower 
and  all  others  interested,  to  com- 
municate with  me  at  once. 

I  have  a  proposal  to  make  each 
one  so  writing,  which — tariff  or  no 
tariff — will  save  and  conserve  the 
situation  and  make  your  investment 
earn  more  than  ever. 


WILLIAM  A.  WILLIAMS, 

404  Hibernian  Building, 
I. os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Misison  St.      San  Fernando  lids. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

This  year's  yield  $1000 
per  acre. 

How  much  did  your  or- 
anee  crop  bring? 

PLANT  NOW  —  April, 
May  end  June  best  time 
to  plf.nt  for  a  crop  by 
November.  Plants  now 
ready.   Write  for  information, 

J.    R.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 
l'nsadena.  Cal. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL,. 
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Field  Notes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
E.  A.  Howes,  of  the  University  of  Nevada.] 

Of  late,  stockmen  have  been  giving  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  claim  that  it  pays  to  add 
something  to  the  ration  of  hay  in  finishing  ani- 
mals for  market;  the  claim  that  the  profit  will 
lie  in  a  quicker  finish  of  better  quality.  Two 
classes  of  feed  immediately  suggest  themselves, 
grain  or  roots.  While  it  might  be  one  step  in 
advance  to  say  grain  and  roots,  we  feel  sure  that 
for  the  present  at  least  we  should  feel  satisfied 
if  we  can  induce  the  meat  producer  to  use  either. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  few  hints 
that  may  be  of  use  or  interest  to  the  rancher 
who  may  contemplate  growing  field  roots. 

The  growing  of  field  roots  is  long  past  the  ex- 
perimental stage;  it  may  be  comparatively  new 
in  Nevada,  but  in  the  countries  where  beef  and 
mutton  growing  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race,  we 
are  not  able  ascertain  when  the  earliest  turnip 
was  grown.  Lowland  Scotchmen,  recognized  as 
just  about  the  world's  best  exponents  of  mixed 
farming  with  stock  as  the  ultimate  product, 
would  about  as  soon  renounce  Bobbie  Burns  or  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  as  to  abandon  the  growing  of 
Swede  turnips.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Guelph, 
Canada,  is  a  settlement  known  as  the  Paisely 
Block,  a  portion  of  Lowland  Scotland  trans- 
planted to  Canada,  and  there  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  writer  to  study  methods  in  beef  production. 
These  people  feed  alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy  up 
to  a  certain  stage  in  the  game,  then  add  roots  to 
the  ration  and  finish  up  the  last  two  weeks  with 
the  addition  of  some  kind  of  grain.  No  person 
would  ever  accuse  these  people  of  being  careless 
in  the  matter  of  profit  and  loss ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  apt  to  know  just  what  has  happened 
to  the  last  penny  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
scheme  of  meat  production.  It  is  quite  true  that 
conditions  there  differ  materially  from  conditions 
in  Nevada,  but  there  are  two  bets  we  must  not 
overlook:  Nevada  can  grow  better  field  roots 
than  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  most  of  these 
older  stock  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
stockman  of  Nevada  or  elsewhere  can  afford  to 
ignore  results  obtained  in  regions  that  produce 
the  best  beef  and  mutton  in  the  world. 

By  field  roots  we  mean  different  varieties 
and  strains  of  field  mangels,  carrots,  and  turnips. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  the  roots  are 
pulled  in  the  fall  as  late  as  the  climate  will  allow. 
Being  biennials,  that  is  to  say  being  intended  by 
nature  to  reproduce  on  alternate  years,  the  roots 
are  simply  storehouses  of  food  material,  intended 
for  use  the  next  season  in  the  production  of  seed, 
but  fated  to  be  used  by  man  as  food  for  his  ani- 
mals. When  man  wishes  to  secure  seed  to  main- 
tain the  supply,  he  plants  the  roots  the  second 
spring  and  allows  them  to  "go  to  seed."  By 
selection  of  these  roots  for  this  purpose  and  by 
careful  grading  of  the  seed,  the  passing  of  years 
has  resulted  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
plants,  a  development  in  the  direction  of  maxi- 
mum storage  of  food  material  in  the  root.  By 
crossing  varieties  and  strains  new  types  have 
been  developed,  but  not  so  many  as  one  might 
surmise  from  perusing  a  farm  seed  catalogue. 

Mutiplication  of  Names.— The  would-be  grower 
of  roots,  when  he  picks  up  and  studies  a  seed 
catalogue  is  surprised  and  somewhat  confused 
to  find  the  great  array  of  pretentious  names  with 
which  he  is  confronted.  We  can  assure  him.  how- 
ever, that  the  frills  tacked  to  the  name  of  the 
mangel  or  turnip  do  not,  as  a  rule,  mean  anything 
more  than  seed  house  competition.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  well  known  type  of  mangel  known  as 
the  "Long  Red".  How  could  you  expect  any 
enterprising  seedsman  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
commonplace  name,  particularly  when  his  rival 
is  selling  the  same  thing  probably  procured  from 
the  same  house  in  Germany?  Therefore,  he  styles 
his  seed  as  that  of  the  Mammoth  Long  Red.  and 
the  next  year  his  rival  goes  farther  and  sells  the 
Prize  Mammoth  Long  Red,  until  some  day  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  some  firm  hand- 
ling a  Mammoth,  Improved.  Prize.  Unrivalled, 
Selected.  Perfection  Long  Red.  and  the  dealers 
themselves  will  see  the  joke.  There  is  no  harm 
in  this  funny  competition  so  long  as  one  knows 
the  dealer  from  whom  he  buys,  the  danger  lies 


not  in  name,  but  in  the  grade  of  seed  sold.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  certain  well  defined  types  of 
roots  and  the  buyer  should  know  about  them. 

Types. — In  mangels  the  standard  types  are 
Long  Red  (orYellow)  Intermediate,  Tankard  and 
Globe.  The  Long  Red  needs  little  explanation: 
it  has  been  the  "old  reliable"  for  years,  and 
its  name  explains  its  shape,  intermediate  is  a 
term  applied  to  a  root  neither  Long  nor  Globe,  but 
a  sort  of  half-long,  indeed,  the  latter  term  is 
sometimes  used.  The  Tankard  mangel  lias  many 
admirers,  is  a  large  yielder,  and,  being  but  shal- 
low rooted,  is  easily  harvested.  It  is  half  long, 
thick,  with  parallel  sides  and  is  a  selection  from 
the  well  known  Eckendorfcr  type — the  sides  be- 
ing perfectly  straight  instead  of  constructed  as 
in  the  ease" of  the  parent  type.  The  Globe  mangel, 
as  its  name  implies,  approaches  the  spherical  form. 
The  Long  Red  and  the  Tankard  are  the  biggest 
yielders  as  a  rule;  the  Long  Red  being  best  suited 
to  regions  subject  to  drouth,  while  in  other  places 
the  Tankard  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  owing 
to  ease  in  handling.  Besides  all  these,  there  is 
the  new  sugar  mangel  (not  sugar  beet),  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  field  mangel 
and  the  commercial  sugar  beet.  This  is  inter- 
mediate in  shape,  rose  in  color,  large  in  size,  and 
said  to  be  of  high  feeding  value. 

Carrots. — Field  Carrots  are  represented  by 
about  the  same  number  of  types  as  mangels. 
There  is  the  very  short  type  known  as  Ox-heart, 
a  cone  about  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  Next  comes 
the  popular  Short  Carrot,  popular  because  it  is 
of  fair  size  and  may  claim  ease  in  handling,  re- 
quiring little  thinning,  and  one  may  use  the  plough 
to  lift  the  entire  crop.  There  is  an  intermediate 
carrot  which  is  just  a  large  Short  Carrot.  Then 
there  is  the  Long  type,  chiefly  represented  by  the 
Belgian,  a  large,  warty,  crisp  root.  The  extreme 
in  Long  Carrots  is  furnished  by  the  Long  Orange 
or  Red  Surrey,  not  much  thicker  than  a  cigar  but 
of  almost  indefinite  length. 

In  turnips  we  must  consider  two  classes.  In 
the  Swedes  or  rutabagas  there  is  little  variation 
in  shape,  although  there  may  be  "bronze"  tops 
or  "purple"  tops.  The  smooth,  leathery,  blue- 
green  leaves,  the  narrow  neck,  the  almost  globu- 
lar, yellow-fleshed  root  is  fairly  characteristic  of 
the  Swede  throughout:  although  some  varieties 
are  larger  than  others,  there  is  perhaps  less 
risk  in  buying  in  this  class  than  in  any  other  class 
of  field  roots.  There  is,  in  the  second  place,  what 
is  commercially  known  as  the  Field  Turnip,  of 
the  large  white  flesh  kind,  and  this  lays  claim  to 
more  than  one  type.  There  is  the  fiat-round  type, 
such  as  the  Norfolk,  and  there  is  the  large  globu- 
lar shape.  The  extreme  type  is  found  in  the  Cow- 
horn  shape,  which  is  sometimes  bent  almost  like 
the  letter  U.  All  these  turnips  have  large  rough 
leaves  of  a  deep  green,  covered  with  prickly  hairs. 

Trueness  to  Type. — While  the  fact  that  the  field 
root  is  decorated  by  a  super-abundance  of  orna- 
mental epithets,  may  not  be  a  serious  considera- 
tion, it  is  of  importance  that  the  buyer  should  get 
the  type  he  desires.  Again,  taking  the  mangel 
for  illustration,  there  are  certain  soils,  such  as 
dry-farm  areas,  where  it  would  be  just  about  use- 
less to  attempt  to  handle  anything  but  the  Long 
Red,  where  a  Tankard  could  only  exist  at  the 
expense  of  abnormal  development.  On  the  other 
hand  we  all  know  of  fields  where  the  Long  Red 
grows  so  deeply  in  the  soil  that  it  is  extricated 
only  after  much  labor  and  repression  of  temper, 
accompanied  by  expressed  wishes  that  seed  of 
something  shorter  had  been  sown.  Most  types 
have  a  favorable  environment  somewhere,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  seed  should  produce  as  la- 
beled. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  field  root  seed  sold  does  not  produce  true  to 
type.  We  hear  many  plausible  explanations  of 
this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  every  year  certain 
dealers  are  able  to  sell  genuine  seed.  The  writer 
spent  two  seasons  in  a  study  of  this  class  of  seed 
sold  in  Canada.  In  1912  a  comprehensive  field 
test  of  281  samples  of  field  root  seeds  was  made  at 
Ottawa.  These  samples  were  purchased  from  re- 
tail dealers  during  the  spring  season,  warning 
bavin?  been  sent  wholesalers  that  such  a  test 
was  about  to  be  made.    Of  course,  a  very  large 


percentage  of  the  seed  was  genuine,  although 
quality  was  sometimes  lacking.  The  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  test  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  the  untrue 
seed  came  from  two  or  three  firms  and  these  also 
furnished  us  with  five  samples  that  practically  re- 
fused to  germinate.  For  this  reason,  we  claim 
that  the  main  thing  is  to  know  the  seller. 

It  should  be  added,  that  in  the  matter  of  qual- 
ity, European  seed  growers  may  be  to  blame.  In 
five  cases  seed  of  certain  varieties  was  purchased 
direct  from  Europe  and  in  every  case  it  was  bet- 
ter seed  than  that  of  the  same  varieties  imported 
by  wholesalers ;  the  plants  were  stronger,  besides 
being  uniform.  Canada  ranks  fairly  high  as  a 
grower  of  field  roots,  and  what  is  true  there  is 
probably  true  in  the  United  States. 

Culture. — Conditions  mav  vary  methods  of  cul- 
ture, but  a  general  outline  may  be  given.  Rows 
should  be  about  thirty  inches  apart  and  for  man- 
gels and  turnips  the  plants  should  be  at  least  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row;  carrots,  eight  inches.  Sow 
plenty  of  seed ;  cut  out  with  a  hoe  and  thin  to  one 
plant  in  a  place.  Cultivate  as  often  as  practic- 
able: if  irrigation  is  practised,  cultivate  after 
each  irrigation  when  land  is  workable.  Mangels 
must  be  harvested  and  pitted  before  frosts;  car- 
ruts  will  stand  more  cold,  and  Swedes  will  stand 
a  great  deal.  Field  turnips  mature  early  and 
are  sown  later  than  other  roots.  Cut  off  tops 
immediately  after  pulling,  and  do  not  cut  too 
close  to  crown.  If  you  know  a  reliable  local 
dealer  he  can  tell  you  which  of  the  many  varieties 
best  suits  vour  needs. 


FODDER  CROPS  AND  BEANS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  this  season  of  short  rains,  a 
shortage  of  feed  for  cattle,  horses  and  animals 
will  be  most  felt;  and  not  just  now  when  there  is 
a  little  grass  or  short  grain  left ;  but  later  on  when 
this  is  all  eaten  up.  It  behooves  the  farmer  wher- 
ever possible  to  grow  some  form  of  stock  feed 
wherever  possible.  A  little  good  irrigation  of  any 
field  just  now  will  grow  it. 

If  only  a  few  acres  can  be  irrigated,  so  as  to 
saturate  the  ground,  wait  a  few  days  after  irri- 
gation and  plow  this  irrigated  ground  and  smooth 
it  down.  It  will,  if  only  this  single  irrigation  is 
possible,  grow  corn — especially  some  quick  grow- 
ing yellow  variety.  But  better  than  all  are  the 
various  sorghums,  especially  Egyptian  corn,  which 
will  grow  with  far  less  moisture  than  the  ordi- 
nary sugar  and  field  corns. 

Unless  an  orchard  is  irrigated  very  little  crop- 
ping should  be  done  between  trees,  conserving 
all  the  moisture  that  there  is  for  the  trees — it  is 
little  enough  as  it  is. 

For  chicken  purposes  if  a  single  acre  or  so  is 
irrigated  it  may  yet  be  planted  to  wheat  or  bar- 
ley and  will  grow  very  rapidly  and  make  short 
but  nutritive  green  feed. 

Beans  may  yet  be  planted  if  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition.  All  through  May,  beans  are 
planted  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  especially 
the  small  white.  Lady  Washington,  large  whites, 
limas  and  pink  and  bayo  varieties. 

AVherevcr  possible  the  ground  this  year  for 
beans  should  be  irrigated  before  planting,  then 
plowed,  smoothed  down  and  planted,  even  if  it 
gets  to  be  a  little  late.  The  exception  is  on  moist 
seepage  land  which  if  previously  well  worked  will 
carry  its  moisture. 

There  is  this  thing  to  be  noted  by  all  bean  plant- 
ers, as  the  season  is  short  of  moisture  it  will  not 
carry  as  many  plants  per  acre  as  a  normal  season, 
consequently  the  planting  should  be  much  lighter. 
We  should  advocate  about  one-half  the  amount  of 
seed  usually  planted.  It  is  better  to  have  one 
good  plant  than  two  poor  ones. 

Beans,  it  ought  to  be  known,  make  a  fair  fodder 
after  being  threshed.  This  bean  straw  will  be  a 
good  roughage  for  the  stock — it  will  save  at  least 
half  the  hay  or  feed  bill.  Not  too  much  of  it  at  a 
time  should  be  given  however,  but  the  feed  can 
be  gradually  increased. 

The  small  white  and  the  Lady  Washington  bean 
make  the  best  bean  straw,  unless  it  be  the  bayo. 
which  is  not  however  grown,  except  south  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The  colored  bean  pods  however, 
are  worth  stacking  for  straw.  Where  fields  can 
bo  irrigated  and  the  land  adaptable  it  will  pay  to 
put  in  beans  yet,  both  for  the  value  of  the  bean 
crop  and  the  fodder  it  will  yield. 

L.  E.  Blochman. 
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Making  Cheese^ 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

The  question  of  potato  feeding  for  all  kinds  of 
livestock  has  been  one  that  a  good  many  of  our 
California  stockmen  have  been  seeking  informa- 
tion about  the  past  winter  while  other  feeds  were 
so  scarce  and  the  price  of  potatoes  so  low  that  it 
hardly  warranted  the  cost  of  digging  and  sacking 
for  table  use. 

In  past  copies  of  the  Press  this  year,  articles 
were  printed  showing  the  value  of  potatoes  for 
stock  food  as  found  in  Germany,  but  as  their  ex- 
perience was  taken  from  the  use  of  dried  potatoes, 
and  as  most  California  ranchers  would  perhaps 
not  care  to  go  to  great  expense  in  preparing  them 
in  that  way,  we  give  below  the  experience  of  a 
California  dairyman  who  used  raw  potatoes  as 
feed  this  year  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

The  ranch  in  question  is  that  owned  by  Hub- 
bard and  Carmicheal  Bros.,  located  about  three 
miles  from  Newman,  Stanilaus  county.  There 
are  400  acres  in  alfalfa  and  at  the  time  of  the 
potato  experiment  there  were  288  head  of  cows 
being  milked,  the  product  being  made  into  cheese. 

Perhaps  the  reader  can  get  a  clearer  view  of  the 
experiments  if  we  give  it  as  Mr.  F.  Kohr,  the 
manager,  gave  it  to  us,  so  we  quote  the  following: 

"We  have  had  four  silos  on  the  ranch  for  four 
years  with  a  capacity  of  250  tons  each.  In  the 
past  we  have  filled  these  silos  with  the  first  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  as  that  we  find  makes  the  best  cut- 
ting for  ensilage  and  also  does  away  with  a  good 
deal  of  foxtail  hay  feeding. 

"About  the  latter  part  of  December  last  winter 
our  silos  were  getting  low  and  also  our  hay  and 
with  prospects  as  I  saw  then,  I  concluded  that  I 
would  try  something  new  or  else  get  out  and 
rustic  more  hay.  One  year  in  the  past,  I  had  seen 
beef  stock  fed  potatoes  near  San  Jose,  so  I  decided 
to  buy  a  carload  and  experiment.  I  made  a  trip 
to  Stockton  and  purchased  a  carload  which  cost 
me,  laid  down  at  Newman,  $6  per  ton,  but  later 
on  I  did  considerably  better  on  prices,  as  I  pur- 
chased in  larger  quantities. 

"At  the  time  I  started  to  feed  the  potatoes  I 
was  turning  out  18  flats  of  cheese  a  day,  for  which 
I  was  receiving  $4  apiece.  As  I  had  an  ensilage 
cutter  lying  idle,  I  cut  all  the  potatoes  as  I  used 
them.  This  makes  them  more  easy  to  masticate, 
and  the  cows  eat  them  more  readily. 

"The  first  day  we  fed  sparingly  of  the  potatoes 
along  with  alfalfa  hay  in  order  to  get  the  cows 
accustomed  to  them.  The  second  day  we  in- 
creased some,  and  by  the  third  day  we  were  feed- 
ing 40  sacks  per  day  to  the  288  head.  This  was 
only  fed  once  a  day,  the  other  feed  being  some  al- 
falfa ensilage  and  hay  with  what  dry  pasture 
they  ran  on  in  the  day  time.  After  feeling  the 
first  three  days,  our  output  jumped  from  18  flats 
per  day  to  19  flats,  a  gain  of  one  flat,  and  by  the 
time  the  270  sacks  or  first  carload  had  been  fed, 
our  product  advanced  to  24  flats  a  day. 

".Seeing  that  we  were  getting  good  results,  I 
went  to  Stockton  and  bought  in  larger  quantities 
as  high  as  3000  to  4000  sacks  at  times,  and  was 
able  in  this  way  to  cut  the  cost  to  about  $22.50  per 
100  sacks  including  freight,  cost  of  handling  and 
cost  of  cutting. 

"After  we  got  our  second  shipment,  I  began  to 
feed  night  and  morning,  and  increased  to  50  sacks 
for  each  feeding.  With  this  increase  in  feed  our 
output  took  another  jump,  going  to  28  flats  a 
day,  and  here  T  did  still  more  experimenting  for 
J  bought  a  carload  of  dairy  chops  at  $22.50  per 
ton  and  added  400  pounds  a  day  of  this  to  the 
above  ration.  The  results  from  this  were  also 
very  good,  as  we  found  our  output  then  to  be  32 
flat's  a  day.  This  amount  of  cheese  was  produced 
right  along  thereafter  as  long  as  we  fed  the  po- 
tatoes and  seemed  to  be  the  limit  as  to  production. 

"When  our  new  hay  came  on  in  April  we  quit 
feeding  potatoes  and  fed  instead  freshly  cut  al- 
falfa and  alfalfa  hay,  but  our  output  went  from 
32  fiats  to  28  flats  a  day  right  away. 

"Besides  the  benefit  in  cheese,  and  the  saving 
of  feed  we  also  found  the  potatoes  added  consi- 
derable flesh  to  the  cows,  and  at  this  time  our 
stock  is  in  as  good  if  not  better  shape  than  they 
have  been  in  the  most  favorable  years  in  the  past. 

"Our  only  objection  to  the  potato  feeding  was 


From  Potatoes. 

due  to  the  bloating  which  followed  from  over- 
feeding at  times.  This  bloating  is  a  good  deal 
more  serious  than  alfalfa  bloat,  due  to  the  amount 
of  yeast  contained  in  the  potato.  This  yeast  seems 
to  continue  fermenting  even  after  one  sticks  a 
cow  and  this  reason  is  hard  to  overcome.  How- 
ever, with  careful  feeding  this  can  be  overcome. 

"As  to  methods  of  handling  this  feed  we  used 
our  ensilage  ear  to  haul  them  from  the  cutter 
to  the  manger.  At  first  we  used  a  five  gallon  pail 
full  for  three  cows,  but  later  we  used  a  scoop 
shovel  to  each  cow  in  stead.  After  putting  about 
five  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  into  the  manger  we  put 
one  full  scoop  of  potatoes  in  on  top,  this  making 
for  the  288  cows  about  100  sacks  per  day  as  before 
:  stated." 

Taking  Mr.  Kohr's  data  and  with  a  little  figur- 
ing one  finds  that  not  only  the  extra  cheese  was 
obtained,  but  that  a  big  saving  in  feed  was  also 
made.  As  ^most  dairymen  have  no  ensilage  to 
feed  in  connection  with  alfalfa  hay  we  are  sim- 
ply comparing  alfalfa  hay  straight  with  potato 
feed  and  although  this  gives  the  alfalfa  feeder 
some  advantage  it  still  leaves  a  large  enough  mar- 
gin to  be  convincing. 

First,  as  to  the  saving  of  feed,  let  us  see  what 
it  would  cost  the  ordinary  hay  feeder  to  feed  288 
cows  a  day  with  hay  valued  at  $15  per  ton  and 
hard  to  get  at  that. 

Feeding  40  pounds  of  hay  a  day  at  %c.  per 
lb.  would  cost  30c.  per  head  per  day,  or  for  the 
288  cows  $86.40. 

Now  with  the  potato  ration  as  above  stated 
but  10  lbs.  of  hay  per  cow  per  day  was  used,  at  a 
cost  of  7%C.  at  a  $15  basis  or  $21.40  for  entire 
herd.  To  this  was  added  100  sacks  of  potatoes,  at 
a  cost  of  $22.50.  labor  of  cutting  and  handling 
included,  and  400  lbs.  of  dairy  chop  at  $22.50  per 
ton,  which  item  would  cost  $4.50  per  day.  Total- 
ing this  up  we  find  that  the  total  cost  of  the  po- 
tato ration  was  $48.40.  By  subtracting  this  $48.40 
cost  of  potato  ration  from  $86.40.  or  cost  of  al- 
falfa hay  feeding,  we  have  as  a  net  gain  $38  in 
favor  of  potato  ration  per  day  for  the  288  cows. 
Quite  a  gain,  we  should  say,  and  well  worth  a 
little  experimenting,  but  this  is  not  all  for  as  we 
have  shown  the  product  also  increased. 

As  stated,  January  1st,  18  flats  were  being  made 
daily  which  brought  an  average  price  of  $4  or  $72 
for  the  total.  After  feeding  the  potatoes,  dairy 
chop  and  alfalfa  ration  the  output  ran  up  to  32 
flats,  thus  increasing  the  amount  14  flats,  which 
at  a  valuation  of  $4  would  make  $56.  Therefore, 
we  find  that  in  addition  to  the  $38  saving  in  feed, 
Mr.  Kohr  also  increased  his  revenue  $56  per  day, 
or  a  total  net  gain  of  $94  daily  in  favor  of  the 
potato  feed. 

With  just  a  little  more  figuring  we  find  that 
the  extra  revenue  per  cow  was  32c.  per  cow  per 
day  and  here  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  con- 
tinue wondering,  as  we  did,  why  potatoes  have 
been  left  in  the  ground  the  past  year  when  stock 
feed  was  so  scarce. 

The  advantage  of  this  experiment  is  that  an 
accurate  set  of  data  was  kept  to  know  exactly 
the  results  and  all  the  figures  given  are  not  guesses 
but  actual  realities. 


SILO  PRACTICES  IN  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

The  old  saying  that  "you  don't  miss  the  water 
until  the  well  runs  dry"  might  be  applied  to  con- 
ditions in  some  localities  of  this  State  where  the 
dairymen  depend  solely  upon  alfalfa  or  other  ir- 
rigated crops  for  feed. 

Judging  by  reports  from  different  stock  sec- 
tions, this  year  has  every  indication  of  being  a 
hard  one  on  the  dairymen,  and  a  great  many  are 
seeing  as  never  before  the  urgent  need  of  some 
othes  dry  weather  crop  to  fall  back  upon  than 
that  usually  raised. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  have  over- 
come these  obstacles  by  the  use  of  silos,  it  would 
seem  that  more  information  on  the  subject  might 
be  profitable,  so  we  are  giving  the  experience  of 
one  who  has  used  ensilage  for  feed  continuously 
since  1896. 

John  R.  Denman,  whose  ranch  in  located  near 


Penn  Grove,  Sonoma  county  is  the  man  we  have 
reference  to.  To  give  the  reader  as  wide  a  view 
of  his  experience  as  possible  we  will  start  with  the 
building  of  the  silo. 

When  Mr.  Denman  built  his  first  silo  they  were 
something  new  in  his  section,  so  he  learned  most 
from  his  own  experience. 

His  first  silo  was  put  on  a  concrete  foundation. 
After  the  plates  were  put  in  place  the  2x4 's  were 
set  12  inches  on  centers  and  at  the  space  left  for 
window's  2x6 's  were  used.  A  course  of  1x6  red- 
wood resaw  was  nailed  onto  this,  followed  by 
building  paper  and  then  another  course  of  resaw. 
but  while  building  his  last  one  (he  now  uses  four) 
be  used  a  little  different  method  of  nailing  on  his 
resaw,  and  one  which  saved  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
The  plan  was,  instead  of  nailing  one  piece  of 
resaw  clear  around  and  then  having  to  fit  in  a 
board  at  each  end  to  make  a  tight  fit,  to  start  the 
first  board  at  a  slight  angle  and  continue  thai 
way  all  around  the  side.  In  this  way  the  res;i\v 
formed  a  regular  cork-screw  appearance  and  only 
the  one  end  had  to  be  fitted.  This  was  continued 
clear  to  the  top  and  after  the  building  paper  was 
put  on,  the  second  course  of  resaw  was  run  just 
the  reverse  of  the  first  course,  making  it  overlap 
the  cracks  in  the  first  course  of  resaw. 

Another  feature  used  on  neighboring  silos 
where  after  several  years  use  they  began  to  leak 
was  to  simply  add  another  course  of  building  pa- 
per and  one  of  resaw  which  makes  them  as  good  as 
new.  After  the  sides  were  up  a  roof  was  put  on, 
this  being  necessary  where  so  much  rain  falls  as 
in  that  section. 

Mr.  Denman  has  a  large  cutter  and  engine  which 
he  uses  for  filling  his  own  silo  and  also  does  cus- 
tom work  for  neighboring  dairymen.  For  this 
reason  he  has  a  large  outfit,  hut  states  that  for 
.small  dairymen  the  cost  need  not  be  more  than 
$175  for  the  cutter,  and  with  a  10  or  12  horse- 
power engine  one  should  be  able  to  cut  about  5 
or  6  tons  per  hour.  As  a  great  many  find  the 
need  of  a  gasoline  engine  anyway,  the  extra  cost 
of  machinery  would  not  be  much  of  a  factor. 

As  to  harvesting  the  corn,  perhaps  dairymen 
in  that  section  handle  it  differently  than  in  most 
other  localities. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Denman  tried  to  cut  his 
corn  with  a  common  corn  cutter,  but  on  his  soil 
it  choked  up  with  dirt  badly  and  also  cut  the 
stalk  quite  a  ways  from  the  ground.  Now  in  this 
section  the  climate  is  naturally  too  cool  for  corn  to 
make  as  large  a  yield  as  it  would  in  the  warmer 
valleys,  so  every  bit  left  in  the  ground  is  sorely 
needed. 

For  this  reason  instead  of  using  a  corn  cutter, 
men  are  supplied  with  short  handled  hoes  which 
are  kept  sharp  with  a  file.  With  this  hoe  a  man 
goes  down  the  field  and  cuts  the  stalk  clear  to 
the  ground.  It  is  then  put  into  piles  and  from 
there  loaded  into  wagons  and  hauled  to  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  cost  of  this  method  for  35  acres  last  year 
was  20  days  work  at  $2  per  day  or  a  little  over  $1 
per  acre,  this  on  land  which  produces  from  7  to  10 
tons  of  corn  to  the  acre.  By  harvesting  in  this 
way  and  with  his  large  cutter,  Mr.  Denman  is  able 
to  put  his  ensilage  into  the  silo  for  about  85c.  a 
ton. 

When  asked  what  he  considers  the  proper  time 
to  cut  he  stated  that  he  had  found  it  advisable 
to  postpone  the  harvesting  until  the  corn  was  as 
ripe  as  it  could  be  and  still  pack  tightly  into  the 
silo  to  exclude  all  possibilitj'  of  air,  that  is,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  in  the  field,  but 
it  can  be  pretty  nearly  ripe  before  cutting  and 
still  make  good  ensilage.  He  considers  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  too  green  a  bad  one,  as  not  nearly 
so  much  nourishment  is  to  be  obtained  from  such 
ensilage  and  also  the  odor  is  very  strong,  where 
with  riper  corn  the  odor  is  very  sweet  and  agree- 
able. No  water  is  ever  used  in  the  cutting  of  the 
corn,  but  it  is  kept  well  tramped  down  on  the 
sides,  the  middle  naturally  settling  sufficient  after 
the  sides  are  taken  care  of. 

While  Mr.  Denman  fills  his  silo  in  a  hurry,  he 
considers  it  safe  to  spend  two  weeks  if  necessary 
in  filling  without  any  damaging  effects. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  one  could  keep  a  silo 
full  of  ensilage.  Mr.  Denman  does  not  know,  but 
he  has  in  favorable  years  held  them  over  for  3 
years  and  found  the  ensilage  in  fine  shape. 

While  in  his  locality  it  is  not  necessary,  he 
stated,  that  if  he  were  dairying  in  a  locality  where 
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SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and 
young  stock;  write  for  prices;  immedi- 
ate delivery;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Glorietta  Stock  Farm, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


ANOTHER  LITTER  from  Queen  Bertha 
2nd,  the  famous  Berkshire  Sow.  Three- 
month-old  pigs  may  be  secured  if  or- 
dered at  once.  Dixon  Estate  Co.,  Wal- 
lace, Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

E.  C.   RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cowa  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CARRITHEU'S  1 1  Kill  >  «  >K  KEG.  JERSEY'S, 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull 
calves,  $50  to  $150.    Route  3,  Tulare,  Cal. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis-; 
tered  Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  and  prize 
stock.    R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


feed  is  uncertain,  he  would  keep  at  least 
one  silo  full  on  hand  every  year,  and  in 
that  way  feel  sure  of  plenty  of  feed,  dry 
weather  or  wet.  By  having  two  silos,  one 
could  by  a  very  small  investment  keep 
from  100  to  200  tons  of  feed  ahead  for 
emergency  at  all  times,  and  it  would  seem 
no  better  practice  could  be  followed  in  a 
great  many  districts. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  feeding,  Mr.  Den- 
man  considers  a  ton  of  ensilage  worth 
equally  as  much  as  a  ton  of  hay,  as  in 
feeding  he  can  get  as  good  results  from 
one  ton  of  hay  and  one  ton  of  ensliage 
as  he  can  from  two  tons  of  hay. 

This  is  a  wild  hay,  and  very  nourish- 
ing, and  usually  sells  for  around  $10  per 
ton.  So  with  that  valuation  it  might  be 
said  that  the  ensilage  is  worth  $10  per 
ton. 

In  feeding,  it  is  the  practice  on  this 
ranch  to  feed  about  25  pounds  of  ensilage 
and  the  same  amount  of  hay,  and  during 
the  more  severe  weather  some  grain,  such 
as  barley.  One  year  30  tons  of  alfalfa 
was  fed  in  the  place  of  the  wild  hay, 
but  the  results  were  not  so  good,  due 
perhaps  to  the  stock  being  unaccustomed 
to  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that 
Mr.  Denman  would  not  be  without  a  silo 
as  long  as  he  runs  a  dairy,  and  believes 
they  are  to  a  dairyman  what  an  insur- 
ance policy  is  to  a  man's  life. 


SHYING  IN  HORSES 


Every  rancher,  no  matter  what  he 
raises,  is  sure  to  have  one  or  more  horses 
and  more  than  likely  he  is  troubled  some 
time  or  other  by  some  horse  that  he- 
drives  t-hying.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  and  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  lessen  it  is 
worth  knowing.  Our  readers  also  are  in- 
terested in  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  horses  after  the  sympo- 
sium that  we  have  been  having  on  halter 
pulling. 

In  regard  to  shying,  Farm  and  Home 
(England),  discusses  the  matter  quite 
thoroughly,  as  follows: 

The  principal  and  most  usual  cause  of 
the  habit  of  shying  in  horses  is  nervous- 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


Tarn  worth 

Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 

4  First  Premiums 

2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring  pis*  for  Mar  and  Jnne 
delivery. 

5  WIN  ELAND  FARM 

Box  57.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  prefereace  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  atockmea  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


ness  or  fear,  the  animal  shying  at  some 
object  or  other  because  it  is  afraid  of 
it,  even  although  it  can  plainly  see  it. 
Habitual  shyers  are  usually  either  of  a 
highly-strung  or  nervous  temperament. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  horsemen 
that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
shyers  are  mares.  The  habit  of  shying 
is  nothing  like  so  often  met  with  in 
geldings  as  among  mares,  and  entire 
horses  are  but  very  rarely  given  to  shy- 
ing. The  reason  why  this  is  so  is  obvi- 
ous when  it  is  remembered  that  most 
usually  the  cause  of  shying  is  nervous- 
ness or  fear.  Mares  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
a  more  excitable  or  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  more  often  of  a  timid  disposi- 
tion than  geldings,  while  entires  are  usu- 
ally very  high  couraged.    Hence  one  does 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  Improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
Xne  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  008.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


MAKE  MILK 


With  An 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 


ALL  LIVE,  UP-TO-DATE  DAIRYMEN  EITHER  HAVE  OR  ARE 
PREPARING  TO  INSTALL  SILOS. 

REASONS: 

1st.   Because  of  saving  in  feed. 

2nd.  It  makes  Work  easier  and  largely  increases  the  profits  of 
the  dairy. 

3rd.  The  Silo  furnishes  green  feed  when  it  is  impossible  to  get 
it  in  any  other  way,  and  a  full  silo  is  the  cheapest  and  best  insur- 
ance for  the  dairyman. 

4th.  Most  any  green  crop  can  be  cut  up  for  ensilage,  such  as 
corn,  alfalfa,  barley,  eowpeas,  foxtail,  or  sugar  beets. 

5th.  THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  is  constructed  to  meet 
all  climatic  conditions  of  the  coast,  and  if  used  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples will  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  EVERY  YEAR,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  redemption  of  the  dairy  industry  in  localities  that  are 
subject  to  lon.sr  dry  spells. 

Get  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  and  stop  the  leak  in  the  dairy 
profits. 

AVrite  for  full  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


HOC  AND  POULTRY  FENCES  SIME 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Warner  Fence— the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Some  special  features :  perfect  galvanizing,  simplicity  of 
tie,  uncut  stay  or  picket  wires,  no  hinge  joints  or  exposed  ends  at  junction  of 
stay  and  line  wires,  natural  resistance,  no  radical  twists  or  bending  of  wires. 
Write  now  for  interesting  catalogue. 


WESTERN  EQUIPMENTS.,  72  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Sareit,  But  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Eemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
g"d  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
neat  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circuits,. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WtLLIAMF  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Calves  Without  Milk\ 


Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—th?  best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
CalveB."'  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enougn. 


Blatchf  ord's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  lit. 


I.KW  In-MH  \-»-JO.M-JS  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


It's  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  biggest 
profits.  A  modern,  sanitary  dairy  moans  contented 
cows  and  more  milk;  less  work  and  worry;  itaavea 
both  time  and  money.  Write  us  today  for  full 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  is  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  by  all  big  and  successful 
dairymen. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Write  us  and  we  wiii  tell  you  how  our  Drafting 
Department  will  help  you  to  design  improve- 
ments; wo  will  also  give  you  the  free  use  of  600 
plans  of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

70  Fremont  Stmt 
San  Francisco 


^mV*M*7wTl\H  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Franclaco 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Re- 
frigerating Plants,  Irriga- 
tion. 


not  find  an  entire  shying  on  account  of 
nervousness  or  fear,  and  geldings  do  so 
much  less  frequently  than  mares. 

A  great  many — in  fact,  most — young 
horses  are  more  or  less  given  to  shying 
when  they  are  first  put  to  work,  owing 
lo  their  being  unfamiliar  with  many  ob- 
jects they  see,  and  consequently  afraid 
of  them.  When  they  are  taken  up  to 
be  broken  in,  young  horses  are  very 
commonly  inclined  to  be  somewhat  nerv- 
ous at  first,  and  this  naturally  renders 
them  very  liable  to  shy  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  but  as  a  rule  they  cease  the 
habit  of  shying  as  soon  as  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  sights  of  the  road, 
and  lose  th^ir  greenness  and  nervousness. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  shying  at  un- 
familiar sights  persists  long  after  the 
young  horse's  education  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  proves  itself  to  be  quite  in- 
curable; it  sometimes,  in  fact,  gradually 
becomes  worse.  Here  we  have  the  con- 
firmed shyer,  which  nothing  will  cure. 
The  habit,  aggravating — or  worse — as  it 
is,  is,  however,  the  horse's  misfortune, 
not  its  fault;  hence  it  should  be  kindly 
and  patiently  dealt  with. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to 
cure  it  by  careful  management  and  pa- 
tience before  it  gets  too  firmly  rooted, 
but  more  generally  it  is  impossible  to 
effect  a  cure  when  the  shying  persists 
after  the  horse  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  and  becomes  fully  used  to  the 
road,  and  mostly  it  is  in  these  cases 
"once  a  shyer,  always  a  shyer."  When 
once  the  habit  of  shying  has  become 
firmly  established,  and  when  due  to  nerv- 
ousness, the  chances  are  much  against 
the  horse  ever  being  broken  of  it.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  improved  if  the  animal 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  and  careful 
rider  or  driver,  who  knows  how  to  deal 
with  it,  and  takes  the  trouble  to  do  so. 
At  best,  however,  one  must  always  be  on 
the    alert    with    such  shyers. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  a 
good  many  cases  horses  which  shy  on 
account  of  nervousness  are  rendered 
worse  by  improper  or  injudicious  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  the  habit  is  often  estab- 
lished in  young  horses  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  gross  mismanagement.  It  is 
but  too  common  a  thing  for  the  rider 
or  driver  of  a  young  horse  to  force  it 
past  an  object  at  which  it  is  shying  by 
the  infliction  of  punishment  with  whip 
or  spur,  and  by  jobbing  it  in  the  mouth. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  do  this. 
After  this-  wrong-headed  practice  has 
been  repeated  a  couple  of  times  the  horse 
learns  to  remember  that  it  is  punished 
for  shying,  and  thus  whenever  it  shies 
it  expects  punishment  to  follow  imme- 
diately, which  naturally  greatly  increases 
its  fears  and  causes  it  to  swerve  all  the 
more  wildly  or  to  attempt  to  run  away. 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDER  FOR  HOGS 

A  very  good  feeder  for  hogs,  one  which 
they  will  have  to  keep  their  feet  out  of 
when  feeding,  can  be  made  as  follows: 

Make  a  flat-bottomed  trough  any  de- 
sired length,  18  inches  wide  and  3  or  4 
inches  deep.  Now  make  a  V-shaped 
feeder,  something  on  the  order  of  an 
elongated  hopper,  making  it  6  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  about  30  inches 
at  the  top.  Make  it  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  hogs  from  getting  into  it.  Set 
this  feeder  in  the  trough,  leaving  a  1  or 
2-inch  space  between  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  and  the  feeder,  to  allow  the  feed 
to  come  out.  The  hogs  will  lick  the  feed 
out  with  their  tongues,  and  there  being 
only  six  inches  to  feed  in,  they  cannot 
get  into  the  trough  with  their  feet.  It  is 
best  to  set  the  feeder  on  a  board  floor 
some  place  out  of  the  mud. 

If  necessary,  feed  may  be  kept  here  all 
the  time,  but  when  this  is  not  desired 
the  feed  may  be  poured  in  the  top  and 
the  hogs  will  not  get  as  much  in  the  way 


of  the  owner  or  of  each  other  as  if  they 
were  fed  in  an  open  trough.  The  sides 
of  the  hopper  can  be  made  to  slope  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the 


hogs.  Short  nosed  hogs  like  the  Berk- 
shires  will  require  a  hopper  with  nearly 
vertical  sides,  other  breeds  will  require 
a  less  vertical  slope. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


i 


No  Excuse  For  Any  Cow 
Owner  Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who 'sells  cream  or  makes 
butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is  no  excuse 
why  he  should  not  have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better  butter  than 
yon  can  make  with  any  gravity  setting  system, 
and  equally,  of  course,  more  and  better  cream 
if  you  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowedged  by  cream- 
erymen  and  the  best  posted  dairvmen  the  world 
over  to  be  the  "WORLD'S  STANDARD"  and 
the  one  and  only  separator  that  always  accom- 
plishes the  best  results  possible  and  always 
gives  the  best  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you  can't 
afford  to  b*uy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  not 
only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months  and  any 
other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter 
without  the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drnmm  Street 
SAN  FKANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


A  BABCOCK  TESTER 

will  detect  tbe 

Robber  Cows 


and  show  how  much  you  should  receive  for  your  cream.    You  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  one  if  you  want  to  stop  the  "leaks."     Easy  to  operate, 
Directions  with  each  outfit.    Prices  from  $5  upward. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Everything  for  handling 
\1  UK    and    its  Products 


56  and  58  Clay  St. 


San  Francisco 


GOO 
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Among  the  Breeders. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri'ral  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis. 

The  idea  of  keeping  9000  laying  hens 
would  of  itself  be  considered  by  most 
persons  sufficient  work  for  one  man  to 
manage,  but  to  pile  on  extra  work  by 
keeping  50  head  of  pure-bred  Jerseys 
would  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  most 
anyone.  Anyone  doubting  that  this  can 
and  is  being  done  should  visit  the  ranch 
of  T.  B.  Purvine,  located  about  seven 
miles  west  of  Petaluma.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Purvine  was  the  largest  poultry 
raiser  in  Sonoma  county,  and  is  still 
among  the  largest,  but  unlike  a  great 
many  in  that  district,  he  has  continued 
to  improve  his  dairy  cow's  and  stayed 
about  where  he  was  with  chickens  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Mr.  Purvine  has  a  420-acre  ranch, 
which  is  mostly  small  rolling  hills,  but 
also  has  some  bottom  land.  These  hills 
furnish  a  fine  supply  of  green  pasture 
for  about  six  months  during  the  year, 
which  greatly  aids  in  solving  the  feed- 
ing question  in  a  section  where  alfalfa 
does  not  do  well.  This  pasture  of  wild 
grasses  and  burr  clover  is  depended  upon 
from  about  October  1  until  April  1,  in 
connection  with  corn  ensilage. 

Mr.  Purvine  has  had  a  silo  for  a  great 
many  years  and  usually  plants  about  15 
acres  of  Yellow  Dent  corn  to  fill  it  with. 
He  uses  the  same  method  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  cutting  his  corn  as  that 
referred  to  on  another  page  of  this  week's 
issue. 

Mr.  Purvine  has  always  run  a  dairy  on 
his  present  ranch,  but  up  until  12  years 
ago  had  only  run  grade  stock.  At  that 
time  he  decided  that  better  stock  would 
bring  him  higher  yearly  returns,  so  he 
bought  pure-bred  Jerseys.  Since  that 
time  he  has  continually  built  up  his  herd 
by  the  use  of  good  bulls  until  at  present 
he  has  50  head  of  as  fine  a  lot  of  Jerseys 
as  one  would  care  to  see. 

While  his  herd  has  always  been  purely 
on  a  butter-fat  basis  and  his  herd  bulls 
were  required  to  carry  milk-bucket  re- 
sults back  of  them,  they  also  carried 
large  lists  of  show-ring  prizes,  and  for 
this  reason  his  herd  is  composed  of  not 
only  good  producers  but  mightly  fine 
lookers,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Purvine 
seems  to  have  struck  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cessful breeding,  for  when  one  purchases 
a  registered  animal  he  likes  to  have  a 
good  looker  as  well  as  a  producer.  While 
no  official  testing  has  been  done  in  the 
past  a  pretty  accurate  test  has  always 
been  kept  for  his  own  information  as  to 
the  ones  to  weed  out,  so  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  herd  have  made  as  high  as 
600  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year,  and  in  the 
future  Mr.  Purvine  expects  to  do  soni'? 
official  work. 

The  reason  this  herd  has  never  been 
shown  at  the  Fair  is  due  to  the  hard 
trip  on  the  cars  necessary  in  shipping 
from  Petaluma,  and  in  this  way  Mr. 
Purvine  has  been  greatly  handicapped, 
as  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  stock  exhibits 
at  the  Fair. 

To  come  back  to  the  breeding  of  this 
herd,  it  should  be  said  that  it  was 
headed  by  Raleigh's  King  Imp.  in  Dam, 
Convent  Lady,  but  after  being  in  use  for 
a  short  time  he  died,  so  Mr.  Purvine 
bought  a  half-brother  to  him  by  the  name 
of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  4th,  out  of 
Morny  Cannon's  Feather.  Both  of  these 
bulls  came  from  C.  I.  Hudson  of  New 
York,  the  owner  of  their  sire,  Son  of 
Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy. 

This  was  an  island  animal,  and  before 
being  brought  to  this  country  was  on  the 
different  show  circuits  there,  where  he 
won  a  great  many  prizes,  and  since  being 
brought  to  this  country  he  has  been  a 
persistent  winner  all  through  the  East- 


ern States.  It  is  said  that  he  is  consid- 
ered by  many  judges  as  the  greatest 
dairy  and  show  Jersey  bull  living.  The 
bull,  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  4th,  now  on  Mr. 
1'uivine's  ranch,  is  a  handsome  young 
fellow  and  is  considered  a  better  indi- 
vidual than  his  half  brother  was. 

Judging  from  the  young  stock  on  the 
ranch  out  of  the  first  of  these  two  bulls 
kept,  Mr.  Purvine  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  having  this  blood  in  his  herd. 
Particularly  does  this  blood  stand  out  in 
a  number  of  young  bulls  on  the  place. 

I'ntil  this  year  the  skim-milk  was  fed 
to  the  chickens,  but  from  now  on  this  by- 
product will  be  consumed  by  hogs. 

About  200  head  of  Shropshire  sheep 
are  also  kept. 


Tin:  nAcds  m;ui>  ok  di  hocs. 

Perhaps  no  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey  swine 
is  better  known  than  that  of  John  Daggs 
&  Son,  located  near  Modesto. 

While  Mr.  Daggs  has  only  been  in  the 
pure-bred  business  a  few  years,  he  has, 
tnrough  showing  at  the  fairs  and  adver- 
tising, placed  his  stock  where  there  is  a 
continual  demand  for  them. 

There  are  at  present  about  50  head  in 
this  herd,  Including  five  brood  sows  and 
two  service  boars.  The  older  of  the  two 
boars  is  Hoosier  Lad,  which  was  shown 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year,  while  the 
younger  one  is  called  Modesto  King  No. 
117719.  This  is  a  well  put  up  animal, 
and  when  shown  at  the  Fair  this  year 
should  come  out  strong.  Mr.  Daggs 
stated  to  a  Rural  Press  representative 
that  he  expects  to  enter  in  all  of  the 
Duroc  classes  this  year,  and  will  no  doubt 
receive  his  share  of  prizes  as  usual. 

This  stock  is  fed  almost  entirely  on 
buttermilk  and  alfalfa,  but  is  fed  some 
corn  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Daggs  states  that  he  considers  but- 
termilk one  of  the  finest  of  hog  feeds, 
also  that  local  butchers  always  pay  him 
a  premium  for  his  hogs  over  common 
rtock,  as  they  make  a  much  superior 
grade  of  pork. 


MINOR  A  THORNTONS  HOLSTEINS  AND 
IIEREKORDS. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  2000  head 
of  beef  cattle  and  100  head  of  pure-bred 
Holsteins  on  the  same  ranch;  in  fact,  we 
believe  Minor  &  Thornton's  ranch  near 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno  county,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  State  run  on  such 
a  large  scale. 

This  ranch  contains  6000  acres,  of 
which  about  700  are  seeded  to  alfalfa. 
At  one  time  this  whole  ranch  was  run 
to  beef  stock,  but  as  land  increased  in 
value  and  as  a  great  deal  of  the  ranch 
was  suitable  for  alfalfa,  it  was  decided 
to  use  part  of  it  as  a  dairy.  Holsteins 
were  selected,  as  they  were  considered 
the  most  desirable  for  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing, and  as  Mr.  Thornton  was  a  con- 
vert to  pure-breds,  that  kind  was  pur- 
chased along  with  grades. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Thornton  has 
built  up  this  herd  both  in  number  and 
in  quality,  until  he  has  at  present  close 
to  100  head,  among  which  there  are  many 
fine  individuals. 

The  herd  is  headed  at  present  by  Minnie 
Wayne  De  Kol's  Son,  a  four-year-old  bred 
on  the  ranch.  The  product  of  this  ranch 
is  sold  as  whole  milk  to  a  distributing 
agency  in  Fresno,  which  pays  them  14 
cents  per  gallon  in  the  summer  and  16 
cents  in  the  winter.  As  the  herd  av- 
erages about  3  gallons  per  day,  selling 
the  product  in  this  way  makes  each  cow's 
daily  output  a  good  deal  more  valuable 
than  if  sold  for  butter-fat.  This  herd  is 
regularly  tested  for  tuberculosis  every 
six  months. 

Unlike  some.  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  I 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


PERCHBRON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  HARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  homes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  .right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal, 

We  Have  Imported  More  Homes  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the  Last  Yenr. 

References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank.  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Portland, 
Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR,   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 


lit  Prate  Rsra  Lamb.  Omaha,  1911 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Aralla  De  Kol,  aae  rear  28,005.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Borke,  six  month* .  18,285.8  Iba.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  80N8, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


THESCHMEISER 
PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
M0 
PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,   in   the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.    Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for.  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

WRITF  US  TODAY    and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 
7*  I  MUM  I    [iterature    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.    It  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.    It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.    Write  us  NOW  for  full  details 
explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  and  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

M  Second  St., 

Davit,  California 


USTD 
IT  ALL 
MODERN 
FARMERS 
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Kendalls  Spavi  n  Curie 

TheOld  Reliable 
Horse  Remedy 


T 


i HOUSANDS 
of  farmers 
and  horsemen 
ha ve  saved  money 
by  using  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure 
for  Spavins,  Curb,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Bony 
Growths  and  Lameness  from  many  other 
causes.  These  men  know  that  Kendall's 
is  a  money  saver  and  a  horse  saver.  We 
can  prove  it  by  thousands  of 

Grateful  Letters  From  Users 

Read  the  letter  of  Dr.  MacLaeeer,  Parish.  N  Y.  We 
have  hundreds  of  othel  letters  to  prove 
everything  we  say  about  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.   Let  us  send  you  some 
other  letters.   But  in  the  meantim 
let  a  bottle  from  your  druggist 
Tear  this  advertisement  or* 
note  to  remind   vou   to  ge 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Price  »100  per  bottle  or  t 
bottles  for  »5.00.     tiet  our 
valuable  book  "Treatise  o 
the  Horse"— Free  at  youi 
druggist  or  write  to  us. 
DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enoaburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


REGISTERED 
0.  I.  C.  SWIHE 

Weaned  pigs,  10  to  12  weeks  old. 
both  sexes;  sired  by  the  boars 
Crescent  Carl  and  Cosmos,  and  out 
of  aged  and  tested  sows.  For  de- 
livery this  month  only,  $8  each; 
915  for  two;  f21  for  three.  Crated 
and  registered  free. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

Mills,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORT  HO  RIM  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

cow 


Mail  it  to  us  today  and  we  will 
explain  in  detail  just  what  the 

Kuhn  California 
Project 

has  to  offer.  This  fertile  tract 
will  produce  anything.  It  has 
towns,  schools,  churches,  fine 
roads  and  transportation  facil- 
ities and  an  unlimited  water 
supply. 

10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 
No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 

Price  of  land  is  low  and  the  terms  of 
payment  are  easy.  If  you  are  inter, 
ested  in 

Developed  Alfalfa  Land 

We  have  some  choice  tracts  for  sale. 
Mail  us  this  coupon  now  while  it  is 
before  you. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 
412  Marital  Street  San  Francisco 


It*.  $£s4  'kf//h  16 


sell  all  of  his  young  bulls  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  instead  turns  them  into  his 
beef  herd,  and  in  this  way  can  insure 
his  customers  only  the  best. 

Pure-bred  Hereford  bulls  are  used  on 
the  beef  side  of  the  ranch,  and  in  this 
way  that  part  of  the  ranch  yearly  be- 
comes more  profitable.  Part  of  the  Hol- 
stein  herd  was  shown  at  the  Fresno  fair 
last  year,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  en- 
tered this  year  at  the  same  place. 


REMOVING  WARTS  WITH  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID. 


To  the  Editor:  Several  years  ago  we 
had  a  mare  with  a  wart  as  large  as  one's 
fist  on  her  shoulder  and  another  of  the 
same  size  on  the  point  of  her  jaw.  These 
warts  continued  to  grow  in  size  and 
loathsomeness  until  they  attracted  flies 
and  got  full  of  maggots,  and  the  odor 
was  disgusting.  We  used  ever  remedy 
we  could  hear  of  without  doing  any  good 
whatever.  A  veterinary  surgeon  cut  out 
the  warts  with  a  piece  of  skin  as  large 
as  a  man's  hand,  but  before  the  wound 
was  healed  the  warts  were  coming  back, 
and  within  a  year  were  as  bad  as  ever. 
Finally  we  tried  sulphuric  acid.  The  re- 
sults were  favorable  from  the  very 
start.  The  warts  rapidly  shrunk  away 
and  finally  disappeared  entirely.  This 
was  four  years  ago  and  not  a  sign  of  a 
wart  has  ever  reappeared.  The  acid  is 
applied  to  the  crown  of  the  wart  with  a 
small  swab  or  similar  instrument,  and 
only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  wet  the 
crown  surface  of  the  wart.  It  should  be 
applied  about  three  times  a  week  until 
the  wart  is  well  reduced.  Don't  use  too 
much  acid,  and  don't  keep  up  the  appli- 
cation too  long.  This  cure  is  published 
as  the  record  of  a  very  severe  case  for 
the  benefit  of  anyone  who  cares  to  try 
out  the  remedy.  Albert  F.  Etter. 


HOG  INJURY  FROM  DIP. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  inform  me, 
through  your  veterinary  department,  as 
to  what  is  the  trouble  with,  and  the  cure 
for,  hogs  whose  ears  appear  to  be  very 
dry  and  are  curling  up  around  the  edges. 
Otherwise  the  hogs  appear  to  be  all  right, 
except  that  possibly  the  whole  skin  is  a 
little  drier  than  usual.  But  the  backs  of 
the  ears  seem  dry  and  cracked  like 
chapped  knuckles,  and  in  some  instances 
are  bleeding  a  little,  and,  as  I  said,  they 
seem  to  be  rolling  up  around  the  edges. 
They  are  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  are  being 
fed  grain  and  raisins.  The  only  thing 
to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  trouble  is 
that  I  dipped  them  in  a  solution  of  nico- 
tine to  kill  lice,  holding  them  in  two 
minutes  by  the  watch,  as  per  instructions 
on  the  can.  I  couldn't  see  that  the  op- 
eration killed  a  single  louse,  and  expect 
to  dip  again  in  a  few  days  with  a  coal 
tar  dip.— M.  C.  A.,  El  Cajon. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  condition  of  dry  skin  and  chapped 
ears  is  very  likely  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  dip.  The  condition  may  be  relieved 
by  rubbing  the  affected  parts  gently  with 
?ome  oleaginous  substance,  such  as  vase- 
line. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


SHR0PSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Electric  Service  on  the  Farm  n§ 

U    gives  you  Comfort  besides  Economy  ; 

=5           The  value  of  G-E  Motors  on  the  farm  has  been  proved.  |§= 

Hundreds  of  fruit  growers,  stockmen  and  farmers  now  realize  = 

that  irrigating  and  other  farm  work  done  by  electric  power  = 

=e       is  far  more  economical  than  that  performed  by  any  other  form  = 

"  of  power. 

-           But  besides  saving  time,  labor  and  money,  there  are  many  == 

■=       comforts  which  you  can  add  to  your  home  by  the  use  of  the  ^= 

=       same  electric  service  you  employ  for  one  of  the  many  types  of  = 

G-17  Electric  Motors  1 
JUl         For  Farm  Use 

-  You  can  have  the  convenience,  economy,  safety  and  pleas- 

"           ure  of  electric  lights— your  women  folks  can  cook,  wash,  iron  = 

and  clean  by  electricity — and  in  Summer  you  can  have  electric  - 

-  fans  and  operate  a  small  refrigerating  plant. 

G-E  Electric  Motors  cost  little  to  buy  and  little  to  run—  ^= 

they  are  so  simple  that  anybody  can  operate  one— so  strongly  - 

=       made  and  with  so  few  parts  that  repairs  and  replacements  ^= 

are  far  less  than  with  an  engine— so  reliable  that  you  are  sure  ^= 

^=       of  power  when  and  where  you  want  it— so  safe  that  there  is  -J 

=       no  fire  risk  and  no  added  insurance  as  with  engines.  ^= 

E==           Before  you  decide  on  any  form  of  power  for  farm  work,  be  = 

sure  to  get  and  read  our  interesting  - 

and  practical  booklets  on  Electricity  ^= 

on  the  Farm.    Write  for  them  today  = 

— they  are  free.  = 

The  General  Electric  Company 

will,  on  request,  gladly  answer  ^= 

all  questions  relating  to  the  use  ^= 

of  electric  power  for  farm  and  = 
market  garden  irrigation. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company.  = 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  ■ 


Lot  Angeles 

Denver 


Sao  Francisco 
Portland 


Spcka 


SeattN 


Boise  City 
Sail  Lake  Ciij  4072 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CC 

MARVSV1LLE  cal. 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from 

two  inches  up. 

§pecinl  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  in  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECON- 
OMY. Write  us  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Marysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  long 
lock  scam  powerfully  grooved  and  soldered  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  on  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  it  with 
\y  r  i  CCS 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  pure-bred  Guernsey  bulls 

from  N.  R.  dams. 

Superior  young  Hampshire  boars  ready 
for  service. 

Three  unusually  good  yearling  dairy 
heifers. 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH 

503  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Berkeley.  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Bent  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.     They  will  Interest 

reaGEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  nam* 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 
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Diseases  of  Poultry  and  How  to 
Prevent  Them. 


(.Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Under  natural  conditions,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve poultry  have  any  of  the  diseases 
that  trouble  our  domesticated  poultry. 
In  this  paper  I  am  going  to  try  to  show- 
why  this  is  so  and  how  best  we  can  pre- 
vent some  of  the  many  ailments  that 
attack  our  poultry  and  cause  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  work  for  those  that  care 
for  them  and  a  great  loss  besides. 

This  locality  is  about  one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  been  in  for  health.  Very 
few  chickens  that  have  ordinary  care  are 
ever  troubled  with  roup  or  any  conta- 
gious disease,  yet  sometimes  we  hear  of 
dead  fowls  and  even  sick  fowls,  but  In 
nearly  every  case  I  have  traced  the  cause 
to  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
Nearly  all  troubles  of  the  head,  throat 
and  lungs  are  called  roup.  But  a  cold 
in  the  head  is  no  more  roup  in  a  chicken 
than  it  is  catarrh  in  a  human  being; 
though  either  may,  by  neglect,  develop 
into  roup  or  catarrh. 

Tkf.at.mknt  of  Common  Colds. — When  a 
chicken  is  first  noticed  to  have  a  cold, 
it  may  be  known  by  the  symptoms,  which 
after  all  are  very  much  like  a  cold  In 
people.  First  there  is  a  sneezing  and 
watering  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  If  a 
fowl  with  a  cold  is  taken  at  that  stage 
and  separated  from  the  flock  it  may  easily 
be  cured,  and  further  trouble  prevented 
by  proper  sanitation. 

When  the  fowl  has  reached  the  stage 
where  it  has  to  open  the  beak  in  its 
effort  to  breathe  and  there  is  a  sticky 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  very 
often  one  or  both  eyes  swollen  and  shut, 
the  cold  has  merged  into  roup,  and  this 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.    C.    WHITE    L>EGHORIV  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  Is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities 
J.   R.   HEIIVRICH   POULTRY  YARDS. 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
Saa  Lois  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4X80  Flemlas  Ave..  Oaklaad.  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
jh%M  count  of  hatching, 
"v**"  raising,  and  care- 
'  ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

^/ill  b«  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

i  Box        Petaluma,  Cal.  J 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  1'it  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson   ...  1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.25 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaeta**. 


requires  prompt  attention  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  if  it  is  not  already  too 

late. 

If  taken  at  the  sneezing  stage,  a  warm 
mash  with  a  little  coal  oil  or  any  physic 
should  be  given  promptly  and  the  head 
dipped  in  some  disinfectant  such  as  Cre- 
oleum  or  Zenoleum  according  to  direc- 
tions on  can,  or  if  there  is  no  physic 
on  hand,  a  bromo-quinine  pill  may  be 
given  with  good  advantage. 

At  the  same  time  clean  up  and  spray 
the  house  the  sick  fowl  has  been  roost- 
ing in  and  give  a  little  physic  to  all 
the  fowls  that  run  with  the  sick  one. 
Something  that  has  a  pungent  odor  makes 
the  best  kind  of  a  spray  for  this  trouble. 
Very  often  you  can  get  rid  of  all  signs 
of  it  at  one  treatment,  but  the  fowls 
must  be  watched  so  that  if  another  case 
should  show  up  the  treatment  can  be 
prompt. 

Coal  Oil  Tbeatmf:.\t. — When  the  cold 
has  run  the  gauntlet  and  developed  into 
roup,  there  is  but  one  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  outside  the  hatchet,  and  that  is 
with  coal  oil.  This  may  be  termed  harsh 
treatment,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the 
kindest  way  because  the  surest  and 
quickest.  I  have  given  this  treatment 
myself  and  told  others  hundreds  of  times, 
and  never  knew  it  to  fail  when  kept  up. 

In  the  first  place,  give  the  fowls  a 
warm  mash,  and  mix  in  about  one  table- 
spoonful  of  coal  oil  for  each  bird  to  be 
treated,  give  this  at  night.  Next  morn- 
ing fill  the  water  vessels  half  full  of 
water  and  fill  up  with  coal  oil,  being 
careful  to  keep  all  other  water  away 
from  the  fowls;  when  they  drink  they 
will  reach  down  through  the  floating  oil 
to  the  water  and  the  coal  oil  cleanses  the 
head  and  nostrils  without  further  trouble. 

But  if  there  should  be  a  bad  case,  fill 
a  fruit  can  with  water  and  oil  as  in  the 
drinking  vessel  and  dip  the  fowl's  head 
in,  holding  it  under  until  it  gapes  for 
breath;  dip  several  times,  then  wipe  off 
the  superfluous  oil  and  put  the  fowl 
away  to  rest  up  in  quiet.  If  this  treat- 
ment is  kept  up  a  few  days,  the  very 
worst  cases  will  improve  under  it  and 
eventually  get  well,  but  such  birds  should 
never  be  used  to  breed  from,  for  the 
offspring  will  most  likely  be  easy  vic- 
tims to  cold  and  roup. 

The  prevention  lies  in  keeping  the 
fowls  from  cold  drafts  that  may  catch 
them  at  night  and  by  clean  quarters,  and 
especially  in  clean  drinking  vessels. 

Canker. — Canker  is  always  called  roup. 
I  do  not  know  why,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
that  many  cases  of  canker  come  from 
causes  that  do  not  produce  colds  or  roup. 
Male  birds  that  fight  through  wire  net- 
ting are  often  afflicted  with  canker  of 
the  mouth,  and  it  sometimes  spreads  to 
the  throat  and  windpipe.  If  neglected 
it  may  develop  into  diphtheritic  roup, 
which  is  very  dangerous.  Whenever  a 
fowl  is  noticed  with  small  sores  on  the 
under  part  of  the  beak  it  should  be 
looked  after,  for  it  Is  more  than  prob- 
able it  has  canker  of  the  mouth.  Swab- 
bing the  mouth  with  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen until  the  foaming  ceases  will  be  the 
safest  remedy  for  that;  perhaps  it  may 
have  to  be  repeated  several  times,  but 
it  will  cure  in  the  end. 

Immunity  fkom  Diseases  on  this  Coast 
that  Are  Common  in  the  East. — While 
we  may  say  that  we  are  not  troubled 
much  with  a  number  of  diseases  that 
affect  the  flocks  in  the  East,  there  is  one 
disease  that  appears  to  be  gaining  ground 
in  this  State,  especially  in  the  interior 
valleys.  That  is  tuberculosis.  The  last 
winter  I  had  several  inquiries  from  par- 
ties who  supposed  their  fowls  had  rheu- 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  or 
write  ue.  sending 
hit 


Ask  as 
about  the 


MC.  E.  F.M 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  savea  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 

BABV  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
76%  fertility  guaranteed, 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


If  you  are 
Dissatisfied 
So  are  we. 


Have  You  Any 
Fault  To  Find? 


If  you  have  any  fault  to  find 
with  "Pacific  Service"  let  us 
know  about  it.  That's  the 
only  fair  and  satisfactory 
manner  of  getting  the  diffi- 
culty adjusted. 

We  want  you  to  lind  "Pacific 
Service"  to  be  what  we  are 
trying  to  make  it — a  service 
that  is  prompt,  courteous 
and  efficient. 

' '  Pacific  Service  "  is  "  Perfect 
Service ' ' 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


matism,  but  in  my  opinion  they  had  tu- 
berculosis of  the  joints.  Up  North  I 
saw  a  whole  flock  of  fine  large  Barred 
Rocks  that  had  it,  and  the  owner  sent 
for  me  to  look  at  them.    They  said  the 


^■BVDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.^gM. 

QpATENTsGp 

X4a*^911  Crocker  Bid?.,  S.  F.  X&tf^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
100  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS— 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  "Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY— We  have  some 
fine  breeders  for  sale  now.  Write  for 
prices.    G.  L.  HawJey,  Madera,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  While 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leoia  Brophy,  1415  N.  St..  Fresno. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win.  A.  French,  645 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOKNS 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder. 
Box  P.  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.  

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.    T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
^telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manutacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  * 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  OfJr 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  .^B^ 
ment.  «lCf*  Seni 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  ^  A  lor  the 
Line  Construction  con-  -  Booklet 
tains  all  the  '"fo^^^OSU 
mation  you  need 
r  s 

n  tele-  .^CX- 


to  install  your  ^  ^ 
own  tele- 
phone  <»^J»*! 


Build 
Your 
Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fowls  had  rheumatism,  but  when  I  told 
them  what  I  thought  it  was,  they  killed 
several  to  find  out.  An  examination 
proved  that  I  was  correct,  and  rather 
than  run  any  risks  they  killed  and 
burned  the  whole  flock,  and  even  carried 
the  fowls  to  the  river  banks  to  burn 
them. 

Now  it  takes  grit  to  kill  a  lot  of  good- 
looking  fat  hens  and  burn  them,  but  it 
is  the  only  safe  and  sane  remedy  for 
this  terrible  thing.  After  burning  the 
carcasses,  the  ground  should  be  either 
well  spaded  up  or  plowed,  and  all  houses 
should  be  well  cleaned  and  sprayed  be- 
fore any  other  fowls  are  put  in.  It  is 
contagious  through  the  droppings,  hence 
wherever  the  afflicted  fowls  have  run 
must  be  well  purified. 

It  is  really  no  more  trouble  to  get  rid 
of  than  any  other  sickness,  and  anyone 
having  a  case  can  easily  stamp  it  out  by 
cleaning  up  and  burning  both  carcass 
and  droppings.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
spread  a  layer  of  straw  over  the  ground 
where  the  sick  fowls  have  been  kept, 
then  sprinkle  coal  oil  and  set  fire  to  it. 
Fire  kills  all  germs  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  turn  the  ground  under  by  spad- 
ing and  sow  some  green  feed  in  it. 

Not  knowing  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  we  can  prevent  it 
other  than  to  keep  runs  and  buildings 
in  as  clean  and  sanitary  condition  as 
possible.  As  for  attempting  to  cure,  I 
think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  handle 
the  birds. 

Liveh  Troubles.— Another  disease  that 
is  quite  common  is  liver  disease.  And 
most  of  these  troubles  are  brought  on  by 
a  too  starchy  diet.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion  that  prevails  among 
poultrymen,  who  claim  all  liver  troubles 
come  from  feeding  too  much  beef  scrap. 
An  excessive  use  of  beef  scrap  or  any 
other  animal  food  is  hard  on  the  liver, 
but  not  nearly  so  hard  as  too  much 
starchy  food.  Too  much  starch  forces 
the  liver  to  work  beyond  its  capacity, 
which  results  in  congestion.  Now  if  we 
could  always  catch  this  trouble  in  the 
state  of  congestion  we  might  save  a  lot 
of  other  trouble,  but  as  a  rule  the  fowl 
looks  better  than  ever  during  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  comb  is  bright,  and 
not  until  the  disease  has  made  some 
progress  does  the  pale  color  develop, 
which  is  the  first  indication  of  trouble 
to  be  noticed. 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  little 
watery  diarrhea.  If  this  stage  is  allowed 
to  pass,  inflammation  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver  is  very  likely  to  follow.  Very 
often  just  changing  the  feed  To  a  ration 
consisting  of  more  green  feed  and  whole 
grain  will  effect  a  cure;  or,  when  the 
fowls  are  noticed  to  be  moping  around 
and  the  comb  pale,  give  a  tablespoonful 
of  castor  oil  to  each  and  a  change  of 
diet,  for  a  few  days. 

All  fowls  can  be  kept  from  liver  troub- 
les by  following  a  sane  method  of  feed- 
ing. Fowls  that  exercise  and  have  even 
a  moderate  amount  of  coarse  feed  with 
some  green  feed  every  day  can  be  kept 
in  good  health.  Too  much  starch  means 
too  much  work  for  some  organs  and  too 
little  for  others.  What  we  want  is  exer- 
cise for  all  in  moderation.  Make  the 
fowls  work  their  muscles  to  get  some  of 
their  food  and  keep  down  all  excessive 
fat.  This  keeps  up  circulation  and  the 
blood  going  through  all  the  hen's  anat- 
omy, and  keeps  every  organ  in  proper 
working  order,  not  too  lazy  nor  over- 
worked. 

Next  week  we  will  take  up  the  dis- 
eases of  the  egg  organs. 

Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ninpn  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angelts 
r/vrCrv  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Alfalfa 


Here  is  a  trouble  proof  irrigation  valve  

one  that   is  quickly    placed    easy  to 

operate  and  cannot  become  clogged  or 

get  out  of  order. 


We  designed  this  Valve  especially 
for  irrigating  Alfalfa  fields  and 
other  places  requiring  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  and  it  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  wherever  used.  It  can 
be  fastened  to  the  most  convenient 
place  in  the  stand-pipe  and  when 
once  placed  cannot  become  clogged 
or  get  out  of  order. 

The  Standard  is  lower  than  in  our 
Circular  Valves  and  there  is  no  re- 
taining wire.  The  lid  is  raised  by 
a  thumb-screw  as  in  our  other 
Valves  (can  be  opened  wide  enough 
to  fill  trenches  where  flooding  is  not 
practical)  and  the  cross-bar  is  re- 
leased by  loosening  fhe  thumb-screw  slightly  and  pressing  down  on  one  end 
of  the  bar,  when  a  slight  side  movement  releases  the  cross-bar  and  lid,  open- 
ing the  pipe  to  its  full  capacity  A  slight  rocking  or  side  motion  is  permitted 
which  throws  the  water  away  from  the  person  operating  it.  The  opening  is 
faced  to  fit  the  distributing  pipe  which  can  be  placed  quickly  and  tightly, 
thus  avoiding  "wash." 


To  the  left  in  this  photo  is  a  concrete  stand-pipe  with  a  Pomona  Alfalfa 
Valve  in  position,  closed.  To  the  right,  the  Valve-Cap  and  Cross-Bar  have 
been  removed  and  the  place  taken  by  the  distributing  pipe,  which  fits  closely 
in  the  faced  opening,  allowing  no  leakage  at  the  joint. 

Write  Today  for 
New  Value  Catalog  "P" 

sent  free 

Our  1913  valve  booklet  contains  full  details  and  prices  of  our  complete  line 
of  circular  valves  and  pressure  gates  for  cement  pipe  irrigation.  It  also  con- 
tains some  valuable  information  in  regard  to  irrigation  matters,  water  tables, 
etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  request.  Write  today.  Ask 
for  valve  catalogue  "P." 

Pomona  Man'fg  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of 
the  celebrated 

Pomona 
Deep  Well 
F*ump 

which  is  the  standard  for  reliability 
and  efficiency.  If  you  are  interested 
in  pumping  water  from  a  deep  well 
or  know  of  some  one  who  is  inter- 
ested, wc  will  be  glad  to  send  our 
special  pump  catalogue  No.  52  P 
upon  request. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents: 

Peasc-Bundy-Taylor  Co., 
Porterville. 
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TEA 

By 

Parcel  Post 


At 
Wholesale 
Price  is 


The  Home  Chcle, 


The  Story  of  a  Hat. 


We  were  all  sitting  together  one  day 
talking  about  spring  fixings,  hats  in  par- 
ticular. The  most  wonderful  thing  in 
•the  world  had  happened:  each  one  of 
'the  four  daughters  of  the  Reverend  Rob- 
ert Hardy  was  to  have  a  perfectly  new 
summer  hat! 

If  you  had  perpetually  and  perennially 
worn  an  older  sister's  hat,  you  would  un- 
derstand. This  glorious  certainty  would 
never  have  been  but  for  father's  article 
•on  "Predestination." 

When  the  editor  of  the  Theological 
Review  sent  on  the  check,  father  took 
it  at  once  to  mother  and  announced  firm- 
ly to  what  purpose  it  should  be  devoted. 
Mother  was  pleased  as  could  be,  but  we 
girls  were  simply  weak  trying  to  grasp 
the  possibility. 

To  be  sure,  we  had  no  idea  what  "Pre- 
destination" meant,  and  had  tried  to  de- 
cide which  daughter  should  read  the  ar- 
ticle and  instruct  the  others.  We  told 
Pris  it  was  her  duty,  being  the  eldest, 
hut  Pris  said  she  was  getting  tired  of 
that  sort  of  thing  and  meant  to  strike. 

Honor  insisted  that  she  would  be  only 
too  glad,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
next  to  the  oldest  daughter  hadn't  any 
brains.  Even  with  the  best  intentions 
she  could  never  impart  the  meaning  to 
Vis,  and  we  knew  that  only  too  well. 

Luckily  I  had  done  the  last  stunt,  so 
it  had  to  be  Alice. 

We  had  just  returned  from  Farnum 
on  a  tour  of  investigation,  and  were  talk- 
ing it  over  with  mother  when  Pris  let 
a  bomb  drop  in  the  camp.  Now  Pris  is 
just  as  different  from  the  rest  of  us  as 
satin  is  from  satine.  She's  not  only  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  but  just  let 
her  beckon  and  the  world  tumbles  over 
itself  to  follow.  Talk  of  Helen  of  Troy! 
But  then  she  was  bad.  and  Pris  is  as  good 
as  gold. 

Pris  had  tried  on  a  certain  hat  in 
Farmnn  the  like  of  which  Drayton  had 
never  dreamed,  except  on  one  occasion. 
It  wasn't  exactly  daring — it  was  differ- 
ent! It  wasn't  conspicuous,  but  when 
Pris  had  that  hat  on,  you  couldn't  think 
■of  anything  else. 

When  Pris  told  us  her  intention,  we 
all  began  to  talk,  but  there  was  an  air 
about  her  that  made  us  realize  the  futil- 
ity of  argument. 

Now  the  hat  was  a  fine  white  chip 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  some  quills, 
and  rosettes  of  white  satin  ribbon.  It 
was  simple  as  could  be,  but  of  a  shape 
quite  unknown  to  Drayton.  It  had  un- 
usual curves  where  Drayton  headgear  was 
either  turned  severely  up  or  uncompro- 
misingly down.  When  Pris  put  on  that, 
hat,  there  was  no  one  else  to  be  seen. 

The  Sunday  before,  Lotty  Cheston  had 
appeared  in  church  wearing  a  hat  rather 
similar.  Lotty's  aunt  lives  here,  and 
members  of  the  family  are  apt  to  appear 
at  any  time  for  week-end  visits;  but  that 
wasn't  why  we  were  afraid  to  have  Pris 
have  one. 

"Is  it  becoming?"  asked  mother,  look- 
ing at  me. 

"She's  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world 
in  it."  I  owned. 

"Is  it  conspicuous  or  saucy — or — what 
is  the  objection,  girls?" 

"It's  too  pretty,"  said  Honor.  "It's  so 
elegant  and  unusual  it  will  set  everyone 
talking." 

"Yes,  mother,  old  Mrs.  Green  will  be 
sure  to  say  to  me,  'Milly,  ain't  that  hat 
like  that  frivolous  Cheston  girl's?  Don't 
they  get  such  fashions  from  Paris?'" 

"Yes.  mother."  broke  in  Alice.  "When 
I  wore  the  chain  grandma  left  me,  Dea- 
•con  Sumner  took  hold  of  it  and  'trusted' 
I  had  the  'ornymeuts'  of  a  'meek  and 


quiet  spirit.'  That's  what  you  get  by 
being  minister's  children." 

"Just  the  same  I  am  going  to  have  that 
hat  unless  mother  objects,"  said  Pris, 
with  the  iron  of  determination  in  her 
voice. 

"1  see  no  objection,"  said  mother,  qui- 
etly. We  all  gasped  and  just  looked  at 
her. 

"But,  mother,"  said  Honor  at  last, 
"we've  been  taught  to  think  of  other  peo- 
ple first.  It  seems  as  if  I  never  did  any- 
thing because  I'm  myself:  I'm  a  minis- 
ter's child  first." 

"I  don't  believe  you'll  regret  many  of 
those  things,"  said  mother,  "but  there  is 
a  limit.  You  are  really  a  human  being 
even  before  you're  a  minister's  child." 

Honor  gave  mother  a  grateful  look 
as  if  relieved  to  realize  the  fact. 

"I  think  it  just  the  right  moment  to 
tell  a  story,  a  true  one,  and  about  an- 
other hat,  when  I  was  a  little  girl."  At 
the  mention  of  a  story  we  all  brightened. 

"Once  when  I  was  about  nine,"  began 
mother,  "it  was  decided  that  I  was  to 
have  an  entirely  new  hat.  Perhaps  you 
have  some  idea  what  my  feelings  were." 

We  all  looked  at  one  another  and  nod- 
ded.   Didn't  we  know? 

"I  had  settled  what  it  should  be — a 
fine  white  straw,  trimmed  with  pale  blue 
ribbon  and  knots  of  big  field  daisies  with 
their  golden  hearts  and  curling  white 
fringes.  Mother  said  it  was  excellent 
taste  for  a  little  girl  and  I  should  have 
it.  We  had  planned  to  go  in  town  on 
a  certain  Saturday,  but  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Aunt  Sarah  arrived. 

"Now  Aunt  Sarah  was  an  excellent 
woman,  my  mother's  sister  and  devoted 
to  her.  She  was  also  fond  of  my  sisters, 
but  somehow  I  could  never  get  on  with 
Aunt  Sarah.  Instinct  told  me  that  this 
aunt  neither  understood  nor  liked  one  of 
her  nieces.  I'm  afraid  I  was  especially 
naughty  whenever  she  made  us  a  visit. 

"Of  course,  Aunt  Sarah  went  to  Boston, 
too,  and  I  had  a  presentiment  of  coming 
evil. 

"In  the  millinery  department  of  a  prin- 
cipal store  we  passed  by  a  table  loaded 
with  children's  hats  ornamented  with 
trimmings  made  of  straw.  I  loathed 
them  the  moment  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
curious  array.  Aunt  Sarah  paused  and 
glanced  over  the  table.  I  pulled  moth- 
er's hand  and  tried  to  urge  her  on. 

"  'Mary,'  said  Aunt  Sarah,  'this  is  just 
the  thing!  Already  trimmed  and  unusu- 
ally durable.' 

"  'Mother!  Mother!  I  don't  want  a 
hat  like  that,'  I  pleaded. 

"Mother  hesitated.  'We  had  decided 
upon  blue  ribbon  and  daisies,'  she  began. 

"'Nonsense!'  cried  Aunt  Sarah.  'How 
long  would  that  child  wear  such  a  deli- 
cate hat?    You  just  let  me  choose.' 

"Mother  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  I 
felt,  but  I  think  she  stood  in  some  awe 
of  her  sister.  At  any  rate  Aunt  Sarah 
had  her  way. 

"Girls,  if  you  could  have  seen  that  hat! 
It  was  a  coarse,  yellow  straw,  too  large 
for  my  little  head.  I  felt  as  if  a  wash 
basin  had  settled  down  upon  it.  It  was 
trimmed  with  ropes  of  straw  trimming 
gathered  into  a  huge  black  and  yellow 
rosette  at  the  back,  then  falling  in  two 
streamers,  each  terminated  by  a  large 
green  glass  bead.  It  was  further  orna- 
mented by  a  straw  bird  of  Paradise  with 
simply  malevolent  glass  eyes;  and  the 
tail  cruelly  scratched  my  tender  little 
neck. 

"The  very  sight  of  that  hat  was  hate- 
ful, and  to  wear  it  was  a  punishment. 
My  own  wishes  had  been  set  aside  ruth- 
lessly, and  a  promise  had  been  broken. 
T  shed  bitter  tears  over  that  hat. 

"One  Sunday  for  some  reason  that  hat 
was  left  on  the  parlor  sofa.  Now  we 
children  were  not  supposed  to  go  into 
that  sacred  room  by  ourselves,  but  I  man- 


In  1-Pound 
Absolutely 
Air-light 
lins 


IVe  Pay  Postage  You  Save  25c  to  75c  per  lb. 

"Dalmoy  Blend"  ^^S&T  75c  per  lb. 
"London  Blend"  s««<i  on'r  to  dalmoy  50c  per  lb. 
"Sa-Sa-Ma"  Ap•^,'hi5^p^.,T^t•l,,"l  60c  per  lb. 


Shipments 
Fresh 
from  the 
Gardens 


for  sample 


WE  HAYK  NO  RETAIL  STORES. 
:>r  mail  your  order  for  1  ll>.  with  r^mitta 


flay  to  Dept.  1. 


THE   ASIATIC    PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fifteen 

Hundred 

Thousand 

Clean 

Kitchens 


Like  this.  1,500.000 
homes  are  equipped 
with  the 


New  Per/£ctioit 


WICK.BLUE  FLAM  E 


Oil  Cook-stove 

and  wherever  there  is  a  NEW  PERFECTION  you  find  a  clean  kitchen 
and  a  contented  housewife. 

She  has  no  coal  or  wood  to  lug;  no  soot  or  ashes  to  dirty  up  the  house. 

The  NEW  PERFECTION  burns 

oil,  the  cleanest,  most  econom- 
ical fuel.  It  gives  any  desired 
heat;  cooks  anything  cookable. 
If  you  want  light  work  and  a 
clean  kitchen  ask  your  dealer  for 
a  Neip  Perfection  Coo£  Stove. 


For  Best  Remits  We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 
OIL 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  case* 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  nttlags 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE!  HOD  SB. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 


ILUJfl  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
rrtzSn  mission  would   be.    My  lumber   is   bought  direct   from   the  forest 


«  if     mission   would    De.    my    lumper   is    Dougni   aireci   irom  me 

H06o+-"cM2>  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood 
<         -t>    Picking  Boxes.  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.    A  tai 


Tanks, 
tank  6  ft. 

rSQ-rj  dlamoter,  Zy»  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2H  f»-  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

It.  P.  WILSON,  447  W.  Mala  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Tastes  Good 
Does  Yon  Good 


CHOm-AT 


The  Only 
Original 

Ghirardellfs  Ground  Chocolate  is 
the  best  tasting  and  the  most  health- 
ful morning,  noon  and  night  beverage 
you  ever  drank.   It  is  the  last  word  in 
chocolate  goodness. 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


To  prove  that 

Ghirardelli'o 

Ground  Chocolate 

is  a»  good  a*  we  *ay 
it  is,  send  for  a  trial 
can  —  free  upon  request. 


is  found  wherever  good  chocolate  is  served. 
Its  distinctive  flavor  and  absolute  purity 
account   for   its   great  popularity. 
It    is  one  of  the   few  beverages 
that   can    be   given  to  young 
children    without  ill  effects. 
Tell  your  grocer  to  send  ijou  a  three 
pound  can  today.     That's  the 
cheapest   way  to   buy  it. 


D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

San  Francisco 


aged  to  steal  in.  When  Sunday  came,  it 
was  found  that  Ihe  head  of  the  wonder- 
ful bird  was  missing.  It  was  laid  to 
the  cat,  who  had  committed  similarly  un- 
holy deeds.  The  bird  was  removed,  and 
I  wore  the  hat  with  a  lighter  heart. 

"Curiously  enough,  that  was  a  short- 
lived article  of  headgear.  So  many  things 
happened  to  it!  First  the  glass  beads 
disappeared,  then  the  straw  streamers 
began  to  ravel.  Finally  mother  removed 
them  and  put  on  a  band  and  some  rosettes 
of  golden  brown  velvet  ribbon  which  was 
a  comfort. 

"In  August  Aunt  Helen  was  married, 
and  in  church  I  wore  my  white  frock 
and  a  brand  new  hat — a  fine  white  chip 
trimmed  with  pale  blue  ribbon  and  field 
daisies.  The  other  hat  was  relegated  to 
everyday  use,  and  I  am  sure  found  its 
end  on  the  rubbish  heap  that  fall." 


to  New  York 

By  the  Rail  and 

Ocean  Route 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GO 

The  Rail  Trip  to  New  Orleans — 

SUNSET  EXPRESS — From  San 
Francisco  Third  St.  Station,  4 
P.  M.  dally,  via  Const  Line, 
through  southern  Cullfornlu, 
Arizona,  Texas  and  Louisiana 
to  New  Orleans.  Electric 
lighted.  Observation— Library 
—  Clubroom  Car.  Pullman 
sleepers,  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 
Dining  Car.  All  classes  of 
tickets  honored. 

The  Ocean  Trip  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days,  New  Or- 
leans to  New  York,  on  Gulf  and 
Ocean,  by  Southern  Pacific's 
commodious  10.<tOO-ton  steam- 
ers. Excellent  Service  through- 
out. Promenade  decks.  State- 
rooms single  or  en  suite,  with 
parlor  and  bath. 

Rntes  same  as  All-Rail,  but  Include 
Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamer. 

1st  Class  2nd  Class 

One  Wny  One  Way 

$77.75  $65.75 

1st  Class 
Round  Trip 

$145.50 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Bdg.,  Palace  Hotel,  Perry  Bdg., 
Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets, 
Phone  Kearny  180. 
32  Powell  Street,  Phone  Sutter  980. 

OAKLAND: 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station, 
Phone  Oakland  1458. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 


California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  Son  Francisco 


"Mother,"  said  Piis,  curiously,  "tell  us! 
What  happened  to  that  bird?" 

"I  never  told  my  own  mother  until  I 
was  much  older  than  any  of  you.  Well 
— I  btepped  on  it!  I  stepped  on  it  more 
than  once.  When  I  had  broken  it,  I 
carried  the  head  up  into  the  playroom 
and  dropped  it  down  between  the  mop- 
boaid  and  the  wall.  It  is  doubtless  there 
now,  as  they  plastered  the  room  next 
fall." 

"What  did  grandma  say?"  inquired 
Alice  with  wide  opened  eyes. 

"She  said,  'I  don't  know  as  I  can  blame 
you  one  bit,'  "  said  mother,  triumphantly. 

"O  mother,  you  are  such  a  dear,"  cried 
Pris,  jumping  up  to  kiss  her;  and  a  great 
burden  seemed  to  roll  from  us  all. 

"But.  mother,"  said  Honor,  "you  don't 
mean  we  are  never  to  care  what  people 
say?" 

"Not  much,"  said  mother,  frankly,  "if 
you're  quite  sure  you're  right.  We  must 
have  independence  of  soul  as  well  as  con- 
sideration for  others.  Take  Mrs.  Green. 
There  are  some  things  better  worth  re- 
membering than  her  words.  I  can't  for- 
get how  she  came  and  helped  nurse  when 
Milly  had  the  diphtheria." 

"And  Deacon  Sumn<  r's  given  me  many 
a  ride,  even  if  I  haven't  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,"  cried  Alice. 

"I  think  you  are  making  the  applica- 
tion all  right,"  said  dear  mother,  smiling, 
and  as  usual  having  the  last  and  best 
word. — Kate  Louise  Brown. 


Recovered  With  Interest. 

There  was  a  certain  poultry  fancier 
who  bought  some  buff  Orpingtons,  which 
were  delivered  very  early  in  the  morning 
by  a  careless  messenger,  who  left  the 
door  of  the  fowl-house  open.  The  new 
owner  found  that  his  purchase  had  dis- 
appeared. After  scouring  adjacent  farm- 
yards for  buff  Orpingtons,  he  went  off 
in  anger  to  talk  to  the  sender.  "That  ass 
you  sent  with  the  birds  left  the  door  open. 
Pretty  sort  of  messenger!  I've  been 
bunting  all  morning,  and  only  got  back 
eleven.'  To  this  the  seller  replied: 
"You've  not  done  so  bad.  I  only  sent  you 
six." 


It  Came  High. 

Seth  Woodbury  was  a  tight-fisted,  hard- 
hearted old  farmer.  His  brother  William 
dying,  the  neighbors  said,  from  lack  of 
proper  treatment,  Seth  hitched  up  and 
drove  into  town  to  have  a  notice,  about 
his  death  inserted  in  the  weekly  news- 
paper. 

"There  ain't  no  charges,  be  there?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  editor, 
"our  price  is  $2  an  inch." 

"Cracky!"  muttered  the  old  man,  "an' 
Bill  six  foot  two!" — Metropolitan. 


Peace  and  Good-Will. 

A  Southern  Missouri  man  was  being 
tried  on  a  charge  of  assault.  The  state 
brought  into  court  as  the  weapons  used 
a  rail,  an  axe,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  saw  and 
a  rifle.  The  defendant's  counsel  exhib- 
ited as  the  other  man's  weapons  a  scythe 
blade,  a  pitchfork,  a  pistol  and  a  hoe. 

The  jury's  verdict  is  said  to  have  been: 
"Resolved,  that  we,  the  jury,  would  have 
given  one  dollar  each  to  have  seen  the 
fight." — Exchange. 


"The  rain  it  falls  upon  the  just, 
And,  too.  upon  the  unjust  fellows; 

But  more  upon  the  just,  because 

The  unjust  have  the  just's  umbrellas." 

— Judge. 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


Buy  your  Farm  NOW 
At  FAIRMEAD 

Where  there's  rich  sandy  loam  soil, 
easily  cultivated  and  especially 
adapted  to  irrigation. 

Where  there's  abundant  irrigation 
water  every  day  in  every  year. 

Over  8000  acres  sold  within  the  last 
year  in  small  tracts  to  practical 
farmers.  3000  acres  planted  to  al- 
falfa this  Spring.  Large  acreage 
going  into  olives,  peaches,  Smyrna 
figs,  etc. 

11.000  acres  remaining  for  you  to 
select  from.  You  can  still  buy  at 
the  opening  prices  and  hence  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  many  improve- 
ments that  have  already  been  made. 
10,  20  and  40  acre  tracts  at  low 
prices  and  on  very  attractive  terms. 

Send  this  ad  today  with  your  name 
and  address  and  receive  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  the  owners. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


Notice  to  Stockholders. 


The  Regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  GRANGERS'  BUSI- 
NESS ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  240  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  Tenth  day  of  June,  1913,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  for  the  en-* 
suing  year,  and  for  the  consideration  and 
transaction  of  any  other  business  that 
may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

F.  A.  SOMERS,  President. 
R.  H.  CHILDS,  Secretary. 

Dated  May  17,  1913. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sam  Franclaco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid    op  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  05,000.000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  Li.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Aceonnta 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  May  21,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Considerable  wheat  is  being  brought 
down  from  the  North  all  the  time,  prices 
here  being  largely  governed  by  conditions 
in  other  markets.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand, and  the  general  situation  is  strong, 
all  varieties  being  quoted  somewhat 
higher. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.65  @1.67% 

Forty-fold    1.67%@1.75 

Northern  Club   '. .  1.65  "@1.67% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.77%@1.82% 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

There  Is  a  good  steady  demand  for  spot 
barley,  and  with  offerings  comparatively 
light,  values  are  very  firmly  held.  The 
May  option  is  quoted  at  $1.50,  and  there 
is  a  fair  buying  movement  at  that  figure. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.42% 

OATS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  prices,  but 
all  linos  are  firmly  held,  with  an  upward 
tendency  in  northern  white  oats,  and  the 
local  buying  movement  keens  up  fairly 
well. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

There  is  not  much  trading  here  at  pres- 
ent, hut  Eastern  varieties  show  a  little 
firmer  tendency  as  to  prices.  California 
stock  is  in  fair  supply  at  the  moment, 
with  no  great  demand. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  ©1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Offerings  of  northern  rye  are  rather 
firmly  held,  but  there  is  not  much  de- 
mand and  local  quotations  are  little  more 
than  nominal. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

The  general  situation  in  beans  has  not 
changed  in  several  weeks,  though  a  few 
minor  price  changes  are  noted,  in  line 
with  the  prevailing  tendency.  White 
beans  are  very  firm,  with  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  the  small  variety.  Supplies  held 
in  the  East  ar"  mostly  of  poor  quality, 
and  California  stocks  have  been  reduced 
tu  very  small  compass  by  the  steady  ship- 
ping demand  of  the  last  month.  Colored 
beans  in  general  remain  weak,  with  large 
Supplies  and  no  demand  worth  mention- 
ing, as  buyers  are  placing  no  orders  be- 
yond their  immediate  needs.  Most  vari- 
eties stand  about  as  before,  but  red  kid- 
neys are  a  little  lower.  It  is  too  early 
to  get  any  idea  of  new  crop  prospects. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3.45 

Blackeyes    3.15  ©3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  ®5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.35  ©2.50 

Small  Whites    5.50  ©5.60 

Large  Whites   4.90  ©5.10 

Limas    5.35  ©5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

PiPk    3.40  <fD3.50 

Red  Kidneys    3.90  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

Values  are  quoted  as  before,  but  are  lit- 
tle more  than  nominal  in  the  absence  of 
any  active  trading  on  most  descriptions. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomeorn  seed,  per  ton. .  .  .$27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%" 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  e 

Millet    2V2<d)  2%c 

Timothy     Nomina' 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  prices,  though 
the  market  is  firm  in  sympathy  with  ad- 
vancing grain  prices. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ^6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  (3)5.20 

Superfine    3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  have  been 
light,  but  the  demand  here  is  extremely 
email,  as  buyers  are  holding  off  as  much 
as  possible  in  anticipation  of  somewhat 
easier  prices  as  the  new  crop  is  marketed. 
Several  cars  of  the  new  hay  have  come 
in  during  the  week,  and  more  is  expected 
from  now  on.  Prices  are  quoted  a  little 
lower  on  several  varieties,  even  fancy 
wheat  being  easier.  Growers  who  have 
harvested  their  hay  show  no  disposition 
to  sell  in  a  hurry,  holding  their  hay,  for 
the  most  part,  at  prices  above  parity  with 
the  city  market,  though  dealers  report 
some  purchases  at  lower  figures.  Outside 
States  offer  seme  hay  for  shipment  to  this 
market,  but  no  such  shipments  are  ex- 
pected until  the  crop  is  harvested  and 
the  year's  shortage  better  known.  No 
great  amount  of  new  alfalfa  has  appeared 
here,  and  what  has  come  in  finds  ready 
sale. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $19.00@21.00 

do    No.  2    16.00@18.50 

Lower  grades    15.00@16.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00(3)21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@17.50 

Alfalfa    12.50®14.<)0 

Stock  Hay    9.00(3)11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
All  descriptions  of  feed  are  in  strong 
demand,  and  values  in  general  are  firm. 
Arrivals  of  bran  and  shorts  from  the 
north  are  running  light  and  bran  shows 
another  advance  of  $1  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00(3)24.00 

Bran,  per  ton   29.00@30.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50®36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    33.00(5)34.00 

Rolled  Barley   31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
New  red  onions  are  offered  in  large 
quantities  and  now  sell  at  very  easy 
prices.  Bermudas  show  a  wider  range, 
yellow  stock  being  lower  and  white 
higher,  while  Australian  and  old  river 
stock  are  unchanged.  Cucumbers  are  be- 
coming fairly  plentiful,  though  prices  are 
still  rather  high,  and  a  good  many  toma- 
toes are  arriving  from  Florida.  Summer 
squash  continues  to  decline,  as  arrivals 
are  steadily  increasing,  and  green  peas 
show  quite  a  sharp  drop.  String  beans 
are  plentiful  but  steady,  with  a  premium 
for  fine  lots,  and  rhubarb  is  a  little 
higher.  The  asparagus  market  keeps  up 
fairly  well  at  former  prices,  with  fancy 
lots  bringing  $1.50,  while  surplus  offer- 
ings usually  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
cannery  trade,  bringing  from  60c.  to  $1. 
Cabbage  has  advanced  sharply,  while 
Cauliflower  is  lower. 

Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl.  .  .  85c@$1.00 

New  Red,  sack    70@  85c 

Australian    4.00@  4.50 

Bermuda,  crate    85c@  1.75 

Garlic,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   2.00@  2.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Rhubarb,  box    75c@  1.25 

Artichokes,  crate    1.25@  1.50 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  35c 

T.ettuce.  crate    51c®  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack   1.75@  2.25 

Asparagus,  box    60c@  1.50 

String  Beans,  lb   5@  10c 

Summer  Sqinsh.  box   75@  90c 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  have  been  shaded  a  little 
at  the  inside  figure,  but  all  choice  offer- 
purs  are  firmly  held,  as  the  supply  is 
rather  light  for  this  season.  The  main 
croo  is  late,  and  values  for  old  stock  re- 
main about  the  same,  supplies  being 
ample  for  all  requirements. 

Kivrr  Whites,  ctl   50(3)  75c 

Salinas,  ctl   75@  90c 

Oregon,  ctl   50(3)  75c 

New  Potatoes,  ctl.  $  1.50@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Some  Eastern  hens  have  come  in,  bur 
arrivals  for  several  days  have  been  very 
♦ight,  and  with  little  coming  in  from 
nearby  points  the  market  was  almost 
bare  for  a  day  or  two.  Values  according- 
ly show  r°ncived  firmness,  and  prices  for 
fryers  and  large  broilers  are  somewhat 


higher,  while  practically  everything  ar- 
riving sells  readily  at  full  figures. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   28    @30  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   IS    @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  0 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.5U(o'  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    (5>24  c 

do    live   21    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Prices  show  very  little  fluctuation,  the 
first  grade  being  slightly  higher,  while 
extras  are  firm  at  the  old  level.  Arrivals 
are  fairly  large  and  some  stock  is  going 
into  storage. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...27     27>/j  27^,  27     27  27 
Firsts   26      26      86%  261/.  26%  26 VG 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  have  taken  quite  a  jump, 
after  a  long  period  of  bedrock  prices,  and 
are  now  firm  at  an  advance  of  4c  over  a 
week  ago.  Production  in  nearby  dis- 
tricts is  still  large,  but  southern  buyers 
are  coming  to  this  part  of  the  state  for 
supplies,  reducing  the  amount  available 
for  this  market. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...19      19%.  19%  20     21  23 
Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  19 

Pullets...  16     16i/j  16%  16  %  17%  19 
CHEESE. 

Local  flats  have  dropped  i^.c  from  the 
last  quotation,  but  are 'firm  at  this  level, 
while  Y.  A.'s  show  an  advance.  Monterey 
cheese  is  also  a  little  stronger,  though 
supplies  are  too  plentiful  for  any  marked 
advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  %C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  16Vic 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14Vi@15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

In  the  berry  line,  blackberries  and 
gooseberries  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
though  arrivals  are  not  .yet  very  large 
and  prices  are  high.  Raspberries  also 
bring  fair  prices,  though  supplies  are  in- 
creasing, and  strawberries  are  having  a 
large  sale  at  low  prices.  The  Purple 
Guigne  cherries  are  about  cleaned  up, 
and  prices  have  advanced  after  a  few- 
days  of  weakness,  black  Tartarians  being 
in  strong  demand.  Supplies  of  apricots 
are  increasing,  but  prices  are  still  rather 
high.  A  few  small  lots  of  figs  have  ap- 
peared from  Arizona.  Apples  find  little 
demand,  but  Newtowns  are  beginning  to 
clean  up  and  prices  show  some  improve- 
ment. 

Blackberries,  crate    $1.50 

Gooseberries,  drawer    75c 

Raspberries,  crate   $  1.50@  1.75 

Strawberries: 

Longworth,  chest    4.00@  5.50 

Other  varieties,  chest   3.00@  4.00 

Apples:  Red.  box    75c(B>  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins.  4-tier.  .  1.50@  1.75 
Cherries: 

White,  box    50©  60c 

Black,  box    75c@  1.15 

Apricots,  crate    1.75@  2.00 

do    box    1. 25  @  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

All  lines  of  dried  fruit  are  still  quoted 
at  the  old  prices,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased inquiry  for  some  descriptions, 
and  packers  look  for  little  or  no  change 
until  the  new  crop  comes  on  the  market. 
Buyers  are  taking  some  interest  in  the 
new  crop,  but  so  far  prices  have  not  been 
well  enough  established  to  quote.  Prunes 
continue  to  move  fairly  well,  and  a  good 
clean-up  of  the  old  stock  is  expected. 
Annies  also  have  been  moving  off  a  little 
better,  the  Eastern  market  showing  some 
improvement,  and  prices  for  shipment 
have  advanced  slightly.  Apricots  find 
some  demand,  and  with  old  stock  closely 
cl°'ined  un  and  prospects  of  continued 
shortage  prices  are  very  firm.  Peaches 
are  ouiet  but  steady,  practically  every- 
thing being  controlled  by  packers.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  raisins,  but  there  is  a 
feelinsr  that  prices  will  be  higher.  The 
New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"California  prunes  continue  to  gain 
market  strength  and  ouotations  on  spot 
supnlies  have  been  advanced  in  some 
sizes. 

"According  to  brokers  and  jobbers,  in- 
dications are  that  nresent  nrices  will  not 
onlv  be  maintained,  but  that  because  of 


the  fact  that  stocks  in  the  distributing 
markets  are  lighter  now  than  at  the  same 
time  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  new  crop  will  be  a  decided- 
ly short  one,  a  pronounced  enhancement 
.in  values  is  a  certainty.  The  carry-over 
from  the  last  crop  will  undoubtedly  clean 
up  by  the  time  the  new  one  is  available, 
the  prospects  for  which  are  about  140,- 
000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  200,000,- 
for  1912. 

"Spot  stocks  of  apricots  are  limited 
and  the  market  is  firm.  The  new  coast 
crop  is  getting  attention  because  there 
is  only  a  small  stock  of  standards  in  the 
supply  out  there.  Forecasts  are  that  the 
new  crop  will  not  much  exceed  in  quan- 
tity one-half  of  the  last  one  and  that 
higher  prices  will  surely  rule.  No  change 
is  reported  in  peaches,  the  market  con- 
tinuing steady  on  good  quality.  With  no 
new  development  in  the  spot  or  coast 
situation  because  of  increasing  inquiry, 
raisin  quotations  on  3  and  2-crown  Mus- 
catels advanced  \\  and  %c.  An  average 
crop  for  1913  is  expected,  but  new  ideas 
in  controlling  and  marketing  it,  give  the 
trade  reason  to  believe  that  prices  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  for  the  last 
crop. 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   2V^@  4c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches    3M>@  4^c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  southern 
California  are  going  East  at  the  rate  of 
about  60  cars  daily.  The  cars  are  loaded 
mostly  with  sweets  and  seedlings,  though 
there  are  some  of  the  navels  still  being 
shipped,  and  the  earliest  of  the  valencias 
are  moving.  Those  who  are  fortuniate 
enough  to  have  sweets  and  seedlings  are 
making  money,  as  prices  are  from  $4.25 
to  $4.60  delivered.  Navels  are  command- 
ing as  high  as  $4  f.  o.  b.,  and  valencias 
are  selling  at  about  $4  f.  o.  b. 

Lemons  are  going  East  as  fast  as  cured, 
and  prices  are  running  from  $6  to  $6.50 
per  box  delivered. 

Florida  is  closing  its  citrus  shipments 
after  a  very  successful  season.  Prices  for 
Florida  fruit  have  held  up  well  the  whole 
season,  and  shipments  of  oranges  have 
been  larger  than  ever  before,  the  ship- 
ments being  over  26.000  cars. 

The  San  Francisco  demand  for  oranges 
is  only  moderate,  though  arrivals  move 
off  fairly  well.  Navels  are  firmly  held  at 
last  quotations,  while  valencias  are 
higher.  Fancy  lemons  also  show  an  ad- 
vance, and  all  offerings  find  ready  sale. 
Oranees.  per  box — 

Valencia  $  4.50@  5.00 

Navels,  good  to  fancy   3.50®  4.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50(3)  5.00 

Lemons:   Fancy    6.00@  7.00 

Choice   5.00®  6.00 

LemonPttes   3. 50®  4.00 

Limes    5. 00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Supplies  of  all  lines  of  nuts  are  very 
light,  and  the  market  for  almonds  is 
firm,  in  view  of  the  poor  crop  outlook 
both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  demand  is 
limited,  but  fair  for  this  time  of  year. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17V>C 

I  X  L   16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes   12V>c 

Languedoc   11%C 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  cro>— 

Softshell  No.  1   16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

New  honey  has  not  yet  commenced  to 
arrive,  and  old  stock  is  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  Values  are  accordingly 
steady,  though  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  any  grade  at  present. 

Comb,  white   15    ®16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6Vj@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 
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BEESWAX. 
Prices  remain  as  for  some  time  past, 
though   there  is  very  little  business  at 
present.    Supplies   here   are   light  and 
closely  held,  with  nothing  coming  in.  ' 

Light   ....30    @31  c 

Dark   29    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Old  stock  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and 
so  far  little  has  been  done  on  the  new 
crop,  prospects  for  which  are  said  to  be 
good.  Values  are  little  more  than 
nominal. 

1912  crop   12V,  @18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  still  tend  downward,  though  the 
only  change  of  importance  is  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  hogs,  which  have  been  arriving 
faster  than  they  could  be  taken  care  of. 
Dressed  young  lambs  have  also  taken 
another  drop,  with  liberal  supplies,  and 
mutton  is  rather  easy. 

Steers-   No.  1    7y.@  7%c 

No.  2    7    @  7}4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   61/.®  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  6MtC 

(Grass  cattle,  %c  less.) 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  iy2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6M>c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7*4  c 

150  to  250  lbs   TlA@  7%C 

100  to  150  lbs   7    @  IV+c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....    51/4@  5%c 

Ewes,  unshorn    4M>@  4%c 

(Shorn  sheep,  3/2@%c  less.) 

Lambs:  Suckling    5V>@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12V>c 

Heifers    11  miVoC 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12yo@13V»c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  @liy,c 

Ewes    10  <®10V>c 

Suckling  Lambs    II14 (5>12i/oC 

Dressed  Hogs    12%@13  c 

WOOL. 

Eastern  prices  are  low  and  unsettled, 
and  local  buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off, 
awaiting  the  establishment  of  values. 
Only  a  little  of  the  spring  clip  has  been 
sold,  and  values  are  little  more  than 
nominal. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    9    (5)12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 
HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  little  change, 
but  the  market  is  rather  easy,  buyers 
being  inclined  to  hold  off  for  the  time 
being. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13V>c 

Kip    14  @15V»c 

Veal    17  mSVnC 

Calf   17  @18Vc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

Some  unusually  attractive  stock  rang- 
ing from  1200  to  1600  pounds  has  been 
offered  here  of  late,  and  sales  have  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  for  some 
time  past,  with  large  teaming  firms  show- 
ing considerable  interest.  The  prices  re- 
alized, as  a  rule,  were  well  up  to  appear- 
ing quotations. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300(5)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   150@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  80@105 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   75@  90 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


USE  FOR  INSECT-KILLED  TIMBER 


As  a  result  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Service  has 
recently  consummated  a  sale  of  500,000 
of  the  insect-killed  and  dying  poles  In 
thi*  case,  therefore,  the  question  of  pro- 
tection against  insects  and  fire,  as  well 
as  that  of  utilization,  has  been  i-olved  in 
a  very  profitable  manner. 

That  the  utilization  of  insect-killed 
timber  lias  become  a  serious  problem  in 


some  parts  of  California  is  not  generally 
known.  The  insects  work  so  quietly  and 
usually  in  so  inconspicuous  a  manner 
that  the  damage  which  they  cause  annu- 
ally is  usually  overlooked.  It  is  only 
when  large  bodies  of  timber  are  destroyed 
in  a  short  time  that  more  than  local  at- 
tention is  attracted. 

Such  an  attack  has  occurred  within 
the  past  few  years  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sierras  in  Lassen  county.  Here  a 
large  amount  of  lodgepolc  pine,  knowu 
locally  as  tamarack,  has  been  killed.  A 
prominent  entomologist  who  made  a 
study  of  the  area  states  that  while  the 
destruction  has  been  goins  on  at  a  con- 
stant annual  rate  of  loss  for  many  years, 
the  greatest  outbreak  has  developed  very 
suddenly.  More  than  half  of  the  timber 
has  been  killed  during  the  past  tbreo 
seasons.  In  some  places  the  attack  has 
been  so  severe  that  scarcely  any  trees 
over  10  inches  in  diameter  are  living. 

The  importance  of  cleaning  up  an  area 
of  this  kind  is  very  great,  first,  as  a 
means  of  insect  control ;  second,  because 
the  dead  trees  constitute  a  very  serious 
fire  menace.  The  felling  and  burning  o1 
the  dead  and  attacked  material  would 
be  very  expensive  and  at  the  time  very 
destructive. 

After  considerable  study,  the  problem 
was  solved  in  the  following  majnner: 
Strength  tests  on  lodgepoles  and  other 
pole  timbers  showed  that  when  they  are 
reduced  to  a  uniform  top  diameter  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  strength 
values  between  air-seasoned  lodgepole 
pine  and  Western  red  cedar,  the  stand- 
ard pole  timber  of  the  Pacific  Coast  r<  - 
gion.  In  stiffness  the  pine  poles  exceed 
the  cedar  by  about  25%.  It  was  further 
demonstrated  that  when  reduced  to  the 
same  size  at  the  ground-line  or  load  poini, 
the  air-seasoned  pine  exceeded  the  cedar 
in  strength  by  19%  at  the  elastic  limit 
and  12^  at  the  maximum. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  pine  poles, 
although  naturally  not  as  durable  as 
cedar,  could  be  given  a  life  of  approxi- 
mately twice  that  of  cedar  by  a  treatment 
with  creosote  or  dead  oil  of  coal  tar.  The 
cheapness  of  the  pine  makes  it  possible 
to  place  the  treated  poles  on  the  market 
i*t  a  figure  as  low  or  lower  than  that 
obtained  for  the  cedar. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  a  card  sent  out  by  Symmes  & 
Means  announcing  the  association  of  Mr. 
A.  E.  Chandler  with  the  firm,  which  will 
be  known  in  the  future  as  Symmes, 
Means  &  Chandler.  The  firm  has  opened 
spacious  and  well  appointed  offices  in  the 
Holbrook  Bldg.,  38  Sutter  street.  Per- 
haps no  firm  of  agricultural  engineers  in 
the  West  has  made  greater  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  than  has 
this  one.  When  L.  W.  Symmes  opened 
his  office  first  in  San  Francisco  he  had 
lots  of  friends,  good  backing,  but  very 
few  clients.  Since  then  the  business  has 
grown  very  fast,  and  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  1910  that  Thos.  H.  Means  resigned  a 
good  position  with  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  government  to  become  the 
second  member  of  the  firm,  and  now  by 
the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Chandler  the  firm 
is  further  strengthened,  as  the  new  mem- 
ber is  particularly  strong  as  a  water  right 
specialist.  During  the  past  two  years 
this  firm  has  handled  some  of  the  largest 
land  propositions  that  have  been  pulled 
off,  among  them  being  the  Solano  Irri- 
gated Farms  Company  and  the  Los 
Molinos  land  colonization.  Besides  Cali- 
fornia work,  the  firm  has  acted  in  ad- 
visory capacity  on  big  outside  proposi- 
tions, one  being  connected  with  one  of 
the  South  American  governments  and 
another  in  Louisiana.  The  firm  is  now 
well  balanced  as  to  qualifications,  and  as 
each  member  is  a  "live  wire"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  future  growth  and 
usefulness. 


this  form  of  stock  food,  and  has  lately 
shipped  cactus  to  South  America,  Spain 
and  Italy.    He  expects  to  travel  over  the 


State  this  summer  demonstrating  Bur- 
bank  cactus  as  a  commercial  food  for 
animals  and  poultry. 


John  Zurr,  the  cactus  expert  of  Santa 
Rosa,  is  planting  out  a  large  tract  to 
Burbank  cactus.  Mr.  Zurr  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  cultivation  of 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  011  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmis- 
sion. In  a  noisy  stock  exchange 
where  the  voice,  unaided,  cannot 
be  understood  across  the  room, 
there  are  hundreds  of  telephones 
which  carry  speech  half  way  across 
the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the 
spoken  words  into  silent  elec- 
trical impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  in- 
terconnecting lines  of  the  Bell 
System  are  indispensable  for  uni- 
versal telephone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


IRRIGATION  with 


4fT*^\  Gates  and 
n\3*  Valves 

IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7tn  edition,  Just  off  the  press. 


1226  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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Benicia  Jackson  Derrick  Fork 


This  fork  is  made  of  the  best  materials  and  is  in  every  way  a  littlft 
better  than  any  other ;  in  some  ways  a  great  deal  better. 

Made  not  for  service  alone,  but  to  stand  actual  Abuse.  Made  for 
light  and  heavy  hay  and  with  special  long  tines  for  mountain  hay, 
when  required.  High  carbon  steel  tines.  High  grade  hickory. 
Low  price.   Order  yours  now. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Arc  easy  running,  well  balanced  (none  better),  durnble,  and  of  larger 
capacity  tban  any  other  pump  (of  same  rated  sl«e)  on  the  market.  All  parti* 
Interchangeable,  removable  bushings,  deep  packing  boxes  guaranteed  not  to 
run  hot  In  bearings. 

We  build  them  from  XVz"  to  7"  Inclusive. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

STERLING  IRON  WORKS,  Inc., 

STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


FRBEPORT   GASOLINE  ENGINE 
Send  for  special  catalogue 


National  Centrifugal  Pump  has  ring- 
oiling  bearings.  It  is  fitted  with  one  in- 
side and  one  outside  bearing  between  the 
pulleys,  keeping  runner  in  perfect  align- 
ment, doing  away  with  friction  and  pre- 
venting bearings  from  heating.  Long 
packing  box.  Guaranteed  modern,  up  to 
date. 


LARGEST  LINE  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 

Fit  10  K  CATALOG.     This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 

understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and 
distillate  engines.  You  wili  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  wind- 
mills, tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps  of  300  different  sizes  and  styles,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE, 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  »20  Hirku  Strttt.  San  Francisco 


Jackson  Horizontally  Split 
Double  Suction  Pump 


SOME  POINTS  WORTHY 
OF  CONSIDERATION 

High  efficiency  —  Self  balancing  — 
Self  contained — Self  oiling  bearings 
— Water  sealed  stuffing  boxes.  Short 
distance  between  bearings — Interior 
readily  accessible — No  interference 
with  suction  or  discharge  flanges 
when  opening  up  pump. 

Tlicy  have  several  special  features 
which  trill  appeal  to  pump  users. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, inc. 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles:  212  North  Los  Angeles  St. 


Works  t  West  Berkeley,  California. 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are 
driven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control    by    patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service- 
able and  economical.   Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  rivet- 
ed pipe.    It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10   Ft.   6  in 


Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
"Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe,  Riveted 
Well  Casing,  Steel  Tank*  and  Irri- 
gation Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R.-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  r  


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surfaee  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IItVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irvrln  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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What  the  West  Sacramento  is  Doing. 

[BY  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

California  has  many  wonderful  land  development  ventures,  where 
property  formerly  of  but  little  value,  or  better  say,  that  has  been  put 
to  little  valuable  use,  has  been  changed  into  a  region  of  small,  rich 
farms,  but  we  have  seldom  been  as  interested  in  any  development  work 
as  we  were  in  that  of  the  West  Sacramento  Land  Company  in  Yolo 
county,  directly  across  the  river  from  Sacramento. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  is  of  great  interest  to  any 


One  of  the  [Most  Profitable  of  Sacramento  County  Crops. 

individual  who  believes  in  progress  and  why  it  is  important  to  the 
State.  One  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  about  the  richest  and  largest  area  ol 
land  in  California  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  neglected.  In  the 
second  place  this  great  piece  of  rich  land,  the  Yolo  basin,  is  in  the 
center  of  a  district  that  was  settled  by  the  first  Americans  coming  to 
California  and  in  the  center  of  the  development  that  followed  the  rush 
after  gold  in  the  early  fifties,  and  yet  was  neglected.  For  another  reason 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  land  in  California  for  location,  cli- 
matically and  commercially.  It  is  close  to  the  State  capital  city  and 
only  a  few  hours  ride  to  the  bay  cities  by  several  railroad  lines  or  by 
cheap  rapid  and  efficient  water  transportation.  Likewise  it  is  land  that 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  its  possibilities  for  diversified  farming. 
It  is  at  the  top  for  diversified  farming,  in  soil,  climate  and  markets. 
Combined  with  the  advantages  named  is  the  fact  that  in  its  condition 
up  to  a  short  time  ago  it  was  as  nearly  worthless  for  agricultural  or 
productive  purposes  as  any  land  could  be.  There  are  other  interesting 
things  about  this  in  its  natural  condition  that  cannot  be  expressed  so 
concisely. 

Physical  Outline. — The  reason  for  all  these  conditions  is  clear  after 
a  look  at  the  way  nature  left  it.  This  West  Sacramento  tract  is  a  part 
of  the  great  Yolo  basin  lying  along  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
river  and  extending  from  the  Montezuma  hills  in  southern  Solano 
county  up  northwest  of  Sacramento  and  covering  the  larger  part  of 
100,000  acres  As  the  Sacramento  river  with  its  tributaries  has  washed 
down  the  lavas,  granites  and  shales  of  the  Sierras  and  Coast  range, 
especially  the  former,  to  make  the  floor  of  the  valley,  it  has  first  filled 
up  the  east  side  of  the  valley  and  the  upper  part,  or  the  part  that 
lies  nearest  the  mountains.  The  Yolo  basin  is  part  of  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  river.  It  lies  first  on  the  west,  the  unfinished  side  of  the 
river,  and  second  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  most  of  the  sedi- 


ment has  had  a  chance  to  have  been  deposited.  It  therefore  lies  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  river  at  or  near  high  water,  and  at  flood  season 
every  year  is  inundated.  Then  as  the  water  becomes  less  in  the  river 
it  recedes  around  the  edges  and  the  grass  can  come  up.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  from  the  mountain  ranges  can  then  come  down  and  have 
green,  nutritious  feed  while  the  uplands  are  dry  and  bare,  yet  they 
cannot  come  too  far,  for  the  central  part  of  the  basin  and  that  near 
the  river  is  so  low  that  the  tides  alone  Can  thrive.  It  is  also  intersected 
by  bayous  and  lagoons  in  which  cattle  would  sink  and  be  lost.  It  is  the 
tule  area  that  has  been  reclaimed  in  this  venture. 

Soil. — The  soil  where  the  tules  grow  is  not,  however,  composed  of 
tule  roots  with  a  little  sediment  mixed  in,  as  are  the  famous  peat  lands  of 
tlic  delta  country.  The  soil  is  a  real  sediment  in  which  tules  grow. 
When  the  surface  layer  of  tule  roots  is  broken  up  and  allowed  to  decay 
it  makes  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  loam  soils  that  it  is  possible  to 
find.  The  tule  roots  make  an  abundance  of  humus,  about  10%,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a  rich  soil  with  a  great  deal  of 
humus,  but  not  enough  to  be  any  excess. 

Combined  with  the  good  humus  content  is  an  excellent  mineral 
composition.  It  is  so  far  from  the  mountains  that  rocks  and  gravel 
have  been  left  behind.  Sand  is  plentiful  near  the  river  bank,  but  not  a 
rock  nor  a  genuine  pebble  can  be  found  in  it.  Toward  the  edges,  far 
from  the  river,  it  is  so  far  from  flowing  water  that  only  the  finest  kind 
of  particles  have  settled,  and  the  soil  is  heavy.  Toward  the  river,  in 
the  regular  tule  district  there  is  a  good  mixture  of  sand,  20  to  30%, 
enough  to  make  a  good  loam. 

Analysis  of  many  samples  show  nitrogen,  0.317%  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
0.257%  ;  potash.  1.496%  ;  lime,  0.571%.  That  is  very  rich,  far  above 
normal  in  everything  but  lime.    The  lime  would  naturally  be  rather 


Hops  on  the  Bottom  Lands  in  Sacramento  County 

below  normal  in  the  top  soil  with  water  and  tule  on  it  all  the  time,  but 
as  the  rocks  from  which  the  soil  is  derived  are  rich  in  lime,  the  subsoil 
is  also  rich,  and  as  the  roots  go  down  they  find  enough  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet  for  ages  as  well  as  to  give  all  the  necessary  food.  On  drying 
out  and  weathering,  the  land  is  not  sour,  but  yet  it  may  be  made  even 
better  by  putting  on  some  lime. 

The  actual  demonstration  of  soil  type  and  possibilities  can  be  seen 
on  the  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  adjoining  the  river  on  each  side 
below  Sacramento,  which  is  of  exactly  the  same  type  and  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  though  the  problem  of  reclamation  is  not  just 
the  same. 

(Continued  on  Page  616.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.m.,  May  27,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.23 

84.37 

44.66 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.12 

18.24 

24.45 

94 

58 

.08 

7.65 

19.87 

92 

44 

San  Francisco  .. 

.24 

11.93 

22.02 

62 

48 

.56 

6.23 

16.63 

80 

46 

T 

5.90 

9.50 

98 

56 

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

.01 

4.11 

9.36 

88 

50 

.02 

7.73 

20.30 

74 

46 

T 

12.79 

15.53 

76 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

6.81 

9  94 

66 

56 

The  Week. 


The  comparative  peace  which  for  the  past  *ix 
months  or  so  has  been  resting  upon  the  activities 
of  the  State  Horticutural  Commission  has  been 
broken  and  again  turmoil  rages  around  the  head 
of  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  Commissioner.  One  by 
one,  the  former  heads  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  work  have  been  dropped,  or  found  it  neces- 
sary for  their  own  comfort  to  drop  out,  uutil  now. 
out  of  the  leading  men  in  the  different  lines  of 
work  under  the  State  Commission  at  the  start, 
only  one  or  two  are  left.  Deputy  Commissioner 
G.  E,  Merrill,  himself  a  Cook  appointee,  has  been 
notified  that  his  services  also  will  not  be  needed. 

Merrill  has  made  detailed  charges  against  Cook 
on  the  grounds  of  inefficiency  or  unsuitability  for 
the  place.  These  are,  that  "competent  men  have 
been  discharged,"  Bremner,  Carnes,  Amundsen 
and  Miss  Bird.  This  is  taken  to  show  Dr.  Cook's 
inability  to  direct  men.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
all  of  these  were  considered  capable  and  efficient 
under  former  administrations  and  were  dis- 
charged not  on  the  grounds  of  inefficiency,  but 
for  being  "temperamentally  unsuited"  to  the 
work. 

Next,  it  is  charged  that  Dr.  Cook  has  practiced 
"political  entomology,"  in  endeavoring  to  raise 
undue  alarm  over  the  danger  of  the  alfalfa  weevil 
and  the  fruit-fly,  both  of  which  must  be  kept  out 
of  California,  but  neither  of  which  are  the  men- 
ace that  the  Commissioner  would  have  us  believe. 
Merrill  does  not  mention  the  eel  worm,  whose 
presence  in  Nevada  potato  fields  was  used  to  cause 
big  agitation  here  until  it  was  discovered  in  places 
nearly  all  over  California. 

Thirdly,  it  is  claimed  to  have  been  a  "blunder- 
ing mistake"  to  take  the  preparation  of  the  crop 
report  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, a  field  man,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary,  an  office  man.   An  exami- 


nation of  the  last  crop  report  makes  this  seem 
true.  « 

Fourthly,  it  is  charged  that  the  Commissioner 
is  doing  wrong  in  making  most  of  his  new  appoint- 
ments from  the  Middle  West  and  ignoring  Cali- 
fornia trained  men  that  are  better  fitted  for  the 
positions  than  men  from  other  States  are  at  all 
likely  to  be. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  publications  of  the 
Commission  are  to  a  great  extent  nerther  scien- 
tific nor  practical,  specifically  referring  to  several 
bits  of  misinformation  in  a  recent  work  on  Cali- 
fornia Insects,  due  largely  to  being  too  hastily 
prepared. 

Merrill's  prepared  charges  rest  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Commissioner  has 
been  in  hot  water  most  of  the  time  since  his  ap- 
pointment, for  all  sorts  of  reasons.  Prof.  Wiekson 
just  a  year  ago  remarked  in  these  columns  that 
Dr.  Cook  henceforth  should  make  an  excellent 
official,  since  there  was  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
mistakes  a  man  could  make,  and  the  Doctor  (Pro- 
fessor was  the  term  used)  had  had  about  ex- 
hausted the  list.  It  seems  this  idea  was  likewise 
a  mistake.  Now,  we  are  informed,  the  opposi- 
tion that  developed  when  previous  difficulties 
arose  has  all  revived  and  the  showdown  will  soon 
come. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Dr.  Cook  is  personally  a 
very  estimable  old  gentleman  and  is  endeavoring 
to  administer  the  Commission  properly,  that  is, 
according  to  the  line  he  thinks  best.  The  fact 
that  so  many  capable  men  have  had  to  leave  the 
Commission  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
trouble  for  one  reason  or  another  apparently  is  a 
good  indication  that  there  is  a  "temperamental 
unfitness"  somewhere. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  could  occur. 
The  State  was  never  so  much  convinced  of  the 
value  of  Governmental  assistance  to  agriculture 
as  now.  Under  these  conditions  no  man  is  too  big 
for  Commissioner,  and  some  big  mistake  that  will 
come  to  public  notice  will  be  disastrous,  not  only 
in  the  matter  it  affects  immediately,  but  in  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  this  public  support  that  now  is  so 
promising.  The  quarantine  work  that  is  to  pro- 
tect our  agriculture  from  injury  by  new  pests 
deserves  every  support  that  can  be  given;  the 
search  for  parasites  should  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  possible,  and  the  many  other 
lines  of  work  of  the  Commission  conducted  to  give 
the  best  possible  service.  It  is  a  necessity  to  have 
the  office  conducted  with  as  great  efficiency  and 
as  little  friction  as  possible. 

A  Tuberculosis  Conference. 

Apropos  of  the  agitation  over  bovine  tubercu- 
losis that  has  developed  in  the  State  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation and  other  places  during  the  past  year,  the 
coming  visit  of  the  greatest  authority  on  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  the  United  States,  Veranus  A. 
Moore,  of  New  York,  has  aroused  great  interest. 
Dr.  Moore  has  been  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the 
test  by  those  favoring  and  those  opposing  it.  An- 
other big  authority,  Dr.  M.  D.  Ravenal,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
also  be  here  during  the  summer,  and  a  Conference 
on  Bovine  Tuberculosis  is  being  proposed.  The 
new  dairy  laws  give  much  attention  to  tuberculo- 
sis and  frequent  articles  come  out  apparently 
proving  or  disproving  some  point  almost  beyond 
dispute,  only  to  be  met  by  other  statements  ap- 
parently as  authoritative  that  seem  to  prove  the 
opposite.  From  the  standpoint  of  truth  and 
public  welfare,  everyone  should  put  preconceived 
ideas  aside,  and  if  the  presence  of  such  authori- 
ties can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  conference, 
great  good  could  result. 


Out  in  the  World. 


[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

(In  our  issue  of  May  17,  Professor  Wiekson 
gave  leading  facts  about  the  assembling  in  New 
York  of  the  American  Commission  on  Co-opera- 
tion for  Agricultural  Production  and  Rural  Fi- 
nance. He  now  endeavors  to  catch  some  of  the 
spirit  of  that  eventful  day. — Associate.) 

This  is  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  as  becomes 
a  discoverer,  we  are  standing  on  the  prow  of  the 
ship  peering  into  the  distance  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet,  looks  rather  blue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  standing  on  the 
prow,  except  for  the  purposes  of  this  composition, 
for  which  it  is  indispensable  to  maintain  that  atti- 
tude. If  we  remember  the  records  correctly,  Jason. 
Cabot,  Columbus  and  Drake  were  always  standing 
statuesquely  on  their  prows  when  they  hit  any- 
thing, and  far  be  it  from  us  to  be  untrue  to  such 
exemplars.  It  is  true  that  they  were  all  looking 
for  loads  of  gold  and  we  are  out  for  spirits,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  that  smashes  the  prow  precedent. 
How  can  we  conceive  of  Jack  London  being  any- 
where but  there  while  sounding  the  mysteries  of 
life  in  the  Arctic  or  of  the  atoll,  shading  his  orbs 
from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  or  pushing  them  out 
into  the  gloom  of  the  midnight,  according  to  the 
hour  dinged  off  by  his  alarm  clock,  for  discovery? 
Therefore  we,  too,  are  on  the  prow  as  it  were; 
while  as  it  is,  we  are  in  a  cozy  corner  of  the  gen- 
tleman's saloon,  which  is  less  chilly  and  wobbly 
than  the  prow. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  this  whole  figure  of 
a  voyage  of  discovery  is  rather  far  fetched,  and  we 
hasten  to  claim  that  it  is  not  original  with  us.  In 
his  excellent  speech  at  the  New  York  banquet  men- 
tioned in  our  last  issue,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, David  F.  Houston,  said  this : 

"We  are  really  returning  the  visit  of  Columbus. 
I  don't  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  there  are 
many  of  our  people  who  are  either  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  Europe  or  have  very  distorted  no- 
tions about  it.  We  thought  ourselves  the  light  of 
the  world,  but  we  are  now  coming  to  realize  that  we 
can  gef  a  little  light  from  other  countries." 

As  we  are  then  chartered  as  discoverers  in  the 
likeness  of  Columbus,  we  should  feel  the  thrill  of 
discovery  and  as  thrills  are  modernly  believed  to 
be  more  rational  and  profound  when  reached  by 
the  scientific  route  of  induction  and  not  by  impulse, 
we  evidently  need  training  in  the  art  of  discovery 
as  a  proper  basis  for  the  thrills  thereof.  Let  us. 
then,  rehearse  the  fact,  so  that  we  may  not  be  tyros 
when  we  enter  upon  the  actual  work  of  discovery 
abroad,  by  endeavoring  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
proceedings  of  which  we  gave  an  outline  last 
week — thus  the  better  to  understand  them. 


David  Lubin  as  a  World  Power. 

"Who  is  the  leader  of  your  California  delega- 
tion?" said  a  bright  Southern  lady  to  us  at  the 
New  York  meeting. 

"David  Lubin,  of  course,"  we  answered. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  "you  cannot  have 
Mr.  Lubin,  he  belongs  to  all  of  us." 

Thus  it  dawned  upon  us  that  David  Lubin  had 
become  a  world  power  and  no  longer  provincial. 
A  little  later  the  same  fact  received  more  clear 
demonstration  when  there  was  uncovered  at  one  . 
of  the  meetings  a  giant  loving-cup,  large  as  a 
coal-scuttle,  but  of  more  graceful  form,  silver 
without  and  gold  within,  bearing  this  inscription: 
To 

DAVID  LUBIN, 
American  Delegate  to  the  International 

Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome  Italy. 
From  the  American  Commission,  Assem- 
bled by  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress. 

In  recogniation  of  his  services  to  the 
American   People,    May.  1913. 
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The  token  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  as  fitly  expressive  of  their 
estimate  of  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Lubin  and 
will  be  presented  to  him  with  fitting  ceremonies 
after  arrival  in  Italy. 

The  Politics  of  It. 

The  present  national  movement  for  formation 
of  agricultural  co-operation  and  rural  credit  is 
full  to  the  chin  of  politics.  It  is  pushed  by  all 
parties  because  none  dare  leave  to  the  others  the 
credit  for  the  pushing.  This  fact  is  evidence  of 
the  voting  powers  of  farmers,  of  which  each  party 
is  trying  to  capture  more  than  the  others.  This 
fact  explains  why  it  is  now  going  so  fast  and 
why  so  many  non-agricultural  people  favor  it. 
It  was  discovered  by  Roosevelt,  inherited  by  Taft 
and  well  cared  for,  and  now  is  being  vigorously 
advanced  by  Wilson,  for  it  was  well  planked  in 
his  platform  as  it  was  in  the  platforms  on  which 
his  competitors  ran  last  November.  No  one  can 
blame  the  politicians  for  laying  strong  hold  on  a 
good  thing;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  rejoice 
that  things  for  which  agricultural  organizations  in 
this  country  have  been  contending  for  for  half  a 
century  has  at  last  arrived.  Still  there  is  a  hu- 
morous side  to  it  to  one  who  remembers  how  the 
politicians  used  to  hoodwink  the  farmers — honey- 
ing them  before  election  and  dosing  them  with 
vinegar  afterward.  Now  they  declare  on  their 
lives  they  will  not  do  this,  but  will  hang  on  right 
to  the  end.  For  instance,  at  the  New  York  ban- 
quet William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a 
telegram  regretting  his  absence,  in  these  words: 

"To  secure  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  better 
control  over  the  marketing  of  their  produce;  to 
provide  for  them  the  powerful  auxiliary  of  credit; 
to  increase  the  production  of  food,  and  to  under- 
take, through  lowering  the  cost  of  that  production, 
the  great  and  truly  Democratic  task  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  the  consumers  of  the  country  from 
the  high  cost  of  living,  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  able  men  enrolled  with  the 
American  Commission.  The  undertaking  in  which 
the  commission  is  engaged  has  always  had  and 
will  continue  to  have,  at  least  during  my  tenure 
of  office,  the  hearty  support  of  the  Department  of 
State." 

Some  of  the  New  York  journals  print  the  word 
democratic  with  a  small  "d,"  others  use  a  very 
large  "D, "  as  we  print  it  above — presuming  this 
to  be  the  authorized  version.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  in  its  leading  parts  the  outfit  is  Democratic 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  later  what  will  be 
claimed  for  it  along  that  political  line. 


The  Patriotism  of  It. 

Surely  politics  and  patriotism  ought  to  be 
synonymous  and  can  it  be  that  the  Democrats  are 
destined  to  lead  us  into  that  beatific  condition  of 
public  affairs.  Truly  their  professions  are  that 
way.  One  thing  is  clear  at  the  moment,  viz:  that 
the  farmers'  prosperity  is  recognized  as  the 
foundation  of  the  nation's  prosperity,  and  all  the 
people  are  expecting  to  reach  much  higher  levels 
of  comfort  and  happiness  through  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  along  lines  of  greater  business 
success.  This  view  was  forcibly  set  forth  by  Sen- 
ator Fletcher  of  Florida  at  the  banquet,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"No  proper  financial  system  should  make  the 
greatest  asset  of  a  nation,  its  real  estate,  contra- 
band as  security.  The  greatest  industry  of  the 
nation,  agriculture,  ought  not  to  be  the  least 
organized  to  take  care  of  its  interest  and  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  conditions  as  they  arise,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  its  well  being  and  promote 
its  prosperity.  The  older  countries,  obliged  to 
meet  difficulties,  which  surely  confront  us,  have 
solved  important  problems  to  the  wonderful  im- 
provement of  agricultural  and  rural  conditions 
here,  and  we  can  learn  from  their  experience  and 
apply  the  results  of  our  research  in  a  way  that 


will  bring  immense,  epoch-making  benefits  to  our 
country.  The  co-operative  principle  is  'one  for 
all  and  all  for  one.'  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  establish  a  wise  system  of  organization  on  a 
co-operative  basis  along  all  lines." 

Senators  Fletcher  of  Florida  and  Gore  of  Okla- 
homa are  members  of  the  United  States  branch 
of  the  commission  but  could  not  sail  with  it  be- 
cause President  Wilson  needs  them  in  his  tariff 
business  just  now,  as  he  seems  to  be  a  little  shy  of 
strength  in  the  Senate.  Our  emphatic  assurance 
to  these  senators  that  California  would  not  care 
if  they  went  aboard  ship  and  did  not  revise  the 
tariff  at  all,  did  not  shake  them  in  their  determin- 
ation to  save  the  country  in  that  way.  And  so  we 
go  loaded  with  patriotism,  leaving  behind  those 
who  are  loaded  with  patriotism  also,  and  as  we 
have  a  volunteer  choir  daily  rehearsing  Dixie  and 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  we  shall  probably 
startle  sleepy  Europe  with  our  aggressive  Amer- 
icanism. It  is  freely  stated  that  the  United  States 
never  sent  out  such  a  bunch  before  with  full 
diplomatic  accrediting,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  foreign  courts  will  do  with  it. 

The  Activity  of  It. 

The  self-consciousness  of  the  Commission  is 
fierce,  but  its  conscience  is  as  tender  as  a  wild 
flower.  It  knows  its  duty  and  proposes  to  do  it 
if  the  Atlantic  will  only  keep  quiet  enough.  In 
all  parts  of  the  ship  commissioners  can  be  seen 
interviewing  everyone  from  captain  to  deck-hand 
as  to  their  convictions  and  experiences  in  co- 
operation as  an  uplifting  force  and  as  favorable 
responses  are  clearly  appreciated,  the  ship's  crew 
are  dispensing  wonderful  sea  tales  in  this  line. 
Passengers  not  of  official  quality  are  also  cheering 
the  investigators  with  remarkable  experiences  in 
the  places  whence  they  came.  From  some  of  the 
conversations  which  we  have  chanced  to  overhear 
we  fear  that  some  of  the  enquirers'  note  books 
are  in  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  from  the 
heat  of  enthusiasm  which  they  enclose. 

But,  aside  from  individual  activities  of  this 
sort,  the  Commission  as  a  whole  is  surely  making 
a  most  conscientious  effort  to  do  its  full  duty. 
We  have  attended  five  meetings  in  a  single  day, 
and  are  not  sure  that  we  found  them  all.  The 
central  effort  is  to  organize  the  Commission  in 
such  a  way  that  those  interested  in  the  same 
branches  of  the  subject  shall  be  closely  associated 
without  interfering  with  the  right  of  each  one  to 
participate  in  other  branches  also.  This  gives  to 
each  branch  a  concentration  of  particular  interest 
in  its  leadership  and  a  following  of  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  about  all  phases.  To 
this  end  the  Commission  has  resolved  itself  into 
four  main  groups  as  follows : 

Branch  1  on  rural  co-operative  and  "non-co- 
operative finance; 

Branch  2  on  production  as  influenced  by  co- 
operative finance; 

Branch  3  on  distribution  as  influenced  by  co- 
operative finance ; 

Branch  4  on  official,  semi-official  and  voluntary 
bodies  for  promoting  organization  of  agriculture 
and  country  life. 

Each  of  these  groups  has  its  own  officers  and 
assistants  and  is  spending  long  days  in  discus- 
sions of  questions  to  which  answer  will  be  re- 
quested from  the  co-operating  Europeans.  By  the 
time  the  Commission  lands  in  Italy  all  this  inquis- 
itorial machinery  will  be  installed  and  well  oiled, 
and  unless  there  happen  to  be  some  local  ordi- 
nances against  the  third  degree  the  Europeans 
will  surely  have  to  come  through. 

Testing  the  Machinery. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  on  the  ship  that  people 
of  ordinary  strength  of  nerve  and  physical  func- 
tions can  survive  the  operation.  This  is  being 
done  by  placing  members  of  the  Commission  on 


the  stand  and  turning  the  official  inquisitors  loose 
upon  them.  It  is  proving  to  be  an  excellent  exer- 
cise in  ascertaining  how  much  a  person  really  does 
not  know  about  subjects  which  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  him.  For  instance,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  many  ways  producers  can  co-operate 
without  being  guilty  of  "pure  co-operation"  at 
all.  But  it  is  an  excellent  educational  exercise 
and  the  European  co-operators  will  doubtless 
emerge  from  the  ordeal  which  awaits  them,  wiser 
and  better  men  if  they  do  desperately  consign  the 
whole  process  to  perdition  and  call  upon  the  cata- 
combs to  conceal  them  from  this  twentieth  century 
inquisition. 

What  Californians  Are  Doing. 

The  California  delegation  is  outweighed  only 
by  that  from  Texas,  of  which  one  delegate  is  so 
large  that  he  had  to  perch  upon  the  arms  of  his 
chair  at  meals  until  the  steward  found  a  recep- 
tacle for  him  of  adequate  basic  dimensions.  But 
what  the  Californians  lose  in  weight  they  atone 
for  by  activity.  Col.  Weinstock  is  in  almost  con- 
tinuous session  as  vice-president,  for  the  executive 
officers  constitute  the  motive  power  of  the  Com- 
mission. Clarence  Smith,  delegate  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  Branch  1,  as  noted  above.  Mr. 
Churchill  of  Napa,  delegate  appointed  by  Con- 
gressman Kahn,  is  the  social  leader  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  and  does  not  hesitate,  as  duty 
calls  him,  to  bestow  attention  upon  other  than 
California  ladies.  This  writer  is  the  California 
representative  upon  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
association  organized  in  New  York.  President 
Jordan  of  Stanford,  included  in  the  list  of  dele- 
gates previously  published,  is  not  on  this  ship  and 
is  supposed  to  be  already  in  Europe  preparing  to 
suitably  welcome  the  arrival  of  this  outfit  of 
American  argonauts. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Rabbits  and  Muskmelons. 

To  the  Editor:  1  am  troubled  a  great  deal  by 
rabbits  eating  off  the  muskmelon  vines  as  soon 
as  they  appear  above  the  ground.  Is  there  any 
poison  I  can  use  to  protect  them?  Can  I  spray 
the  small  plants  with  any  chemical  to  keep  the 
rabbits  away?  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
seed  of  the  feijoa? — R.  J.  R.,  Fair  Oaks. 

Your  only  protection  will  be  by  rabbit-proof 
fences.  Paris  green  or  lead  arsenate  would  poi- 
son the  rabbits  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  vines  grow  so  rapidly  that  there  would  soon 
be  an  abundance  of  new  shoots  on  which  there 
would  be  no  poison.  You  might  try  poisoned 
grain  as  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Press. 
That  is  your  only  chance  outside  of  good  fences. 

Root  Examination  Needed. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  you  some  cuttings 
of  a  pear  tree  that  I  am  afraid  has  blight,  so  if 
you  will  kindly  inform  me,  either  through  your 
paper  or  by  mail,  what  the  trouble  is,  you  will 
confer  a  favor  upon  a  subscriber. — F.  M.  S.,  Gil- 
roy. 

This  is  not  pear  blight,  nor  apparently  any  defi- 
nite disease  or  injury  from  insect  pest.  There 
is  every  reason,  when  trouble  develops  without 
apparent  cause  on  leaves  or  branches,  that  it  is 
due  to  bad  soil  or  weather  conditions.  In  your 
case  would  say  that  the  probability  is  that  the 
soil  is  too  dry,  or  the  woolly  aphis  is  playing  hob 
wyith  the  roots,  or  that  there  is  crown  gall,  the 
latter  probability  being  small.  Dig  down  around 
the  roots  and  after  investigation  we  will  very 
likely  be  able  to  tell  you  more,  or  better  say,  you 
will  evidently  find  the  reason  yourself. 
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Frost  Fighting  Activity. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Ada.mson,  Pomona.] 

The  large  attendance  at  the  demonstration  of 
frost-fighting  devices  at  Pomona  on  Saturday, 
May  17th,  is  a  good  indication  of  the  deep  in- 
terest taken  in  the  problem  of  protection  from 
frost  damage. 

The  demonstration  was  scheduled  for  the  even- 
ing, to  escape  the  time  of  strong  winds  during 
the  day.  as  there  is  not  to  be  found  the  best 
chance  for  observation  .during  winds.  The  after- 
noon was  taken  up  with  a  meeting  of  growers, 
held  in  the  packing-house  of  the  Pomona  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  The  attendance  was  not  only 
large,  but  was  representative  of  a  good  part  of 
the  citrus  belt,  as  growers  were  there  from  many 
different  districts. 

The  meeting  was  designed  to  be  somewhat  in- 
formal, so  as  to  bring  out  individual  opinion  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  work  of  frost-fighting. 

F.  P.  Firey  acted  as  chairman,  and  after  a 
short  address  of  welcome,  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  considerable  discussion.  The  best  methods  of 
handling  oil  in  the  orchard  was  the  principal  sub- 
ject. It  was  proposed  to  have  some  future  work 
done  along  the  line  of  pipe-lines  to  supply  oil  to 
the  individual  heaters,  in  a  small  continuous 
stream.  This  brought  out  some  criticism  as  to 
the  ability  to  carry  enough  oil  through  pipes  of 
small  size,  but  E.  L.  Koethen,  of  Riverside,  gave 
a  little  history  of  a  somewhat  similar  installation 
in  Riverside  several  years  ago.  which  worked 
well  so  far  as  oil-supply  went,  but  was  faulty  as 
to  burners. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  devel- 
oped in  the  matter  of  the  best  kind  of  oil  to  use. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  light  oils  were  the 
best,  but  the  fact  developed  that  there  was  a 
decided  limit  to  the  production  of  light  oil. 

A  committee  of  five  had  been  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  details  of  the  demonstration,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  members,  four  members 
from  outside  points  were  added  to  those  named 
from  Pomona.  This  committee  of  nine  had  full 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  heater  demonstra- 
tion, and  issued  the  following  rules,  and  after  it 
was  over  made. a  report  which  is  given  below: 

RULES. 

1.  Each  demonstrator  will  be  required  to  burn 
two  grades  of  oil.  No  other  oil  will  be  allowed 
in  enclosure.  One  grade  will  be  28  gravity,  less 
than  ti'/c  pitch.  The  other  to  be  standard  18  grav- 
ity fuel  oil  purchased  from  the  Pomona  Valley 
Ice  Company. 

2.  Each  demonstrator  will  be  allowed  to  use 
not  to  exceed  six  pots.  One-half  filled  with  each 
kind  of  oil.   Pots  to  be  filled  full. 

3.  Heaters  to  be  lighted  at  6  p.m. 

4.  Will  iillow  regulation  of  heaters  every  two 
hours;  otherwise  demonstrators  and  others  must 
stay  out  of  enclosure.  Five  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  regulation  of  heaters. 

■").  All  heaters  will  burn  until  out  and  be 
weighed  to  determine  residuum. 

Ten  types  of  pots  were  entered,  one  of  which 
withdrew  (luring  the  evening.    One  other  had  only 


one  heater,  and  one  was  disqualified  for  infrac- 
tion of  rules. 

The  results  seem  to  show  that  the  question  of 
oil  is  a  matter  for  the  grower  to  settle  on  the 
basis  of  economy  of  operation,  comparison  being 
made  of  the  final  residue  and  time  of  burning. 
com.\uttef:  in  charge. 

J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona;  .1.  W.  Mashmeyer,  Po- 
mona: F.  E.  Adams.  Pomona;  E.  T.  Keiser,  Po- 
mona: H.  E.  Walcott,  Pomona;  F.  K.  Adams. 
Xarod ;  F.  H.  Roberts,  Corona ;  Everitt  Henry, 
Upland  ;  B.  K.  Marvin.  Riverside. 

There  was  no  effort  to  assume  the  role  of  judges, 
that  being  left  to  the  interested  ones  in  attend- 
ance. The  rules  worked  out  well,  as  the  enclos- 
ure was  kept  free  from  the  crowd,  and  there  was 
no  confusion  caused  from  the  frequent  tampering 
with  the  heaters,  by  the  crowd  or  by  the  demon- 
strators. 

Some  little  stir  was  on  in  the  morning  among 
the  agents  for  the  various  heaters  over  the  way  in 
which  one  of  their  number  had  overstepped  the 
rules  and  opened  his  heater  to  try  for  a  cleaner 
burning  out  of  residue.  The  matter  was  settled 
by  the  committee  ruling  out  the  heaters  which  had 
been  tampered  with. 

One  of  the  principal  points  brought  out  by  the 
day's  work  was  that  while  light  oils,  with  a  low 
content  of  asphaltum,  are  desirable  in  many  ways, 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  burn  the  heavy  grades 
if  the  heater  is  made  to  have  draft  enough  to 
burn  out  the  residue.  The  smoke  with  the  heavy 
oil  is  rather  less  than  with  the  light  oil.  and  the 
heat  developed  is  greater,  but  more  care  is  needed 
to  secure  good  results. 

MILDEW  ON  APPLE— POMACE  AS  FER- 
TILIZER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  few  leaves 
taken  from  some  apple  trees  which  were  set  out 
this  year:  they  seemed  to  be  doing  extra  well 
until  the  last  few  days,  when  I  noticed  about  20 
of  the  trees  affected  in  this  manner.  I  have  them 
whitewashed  and  covered  with  the  perforated  cov- 
ers, too.  Will  you  kindly  ascertain  for  me  what 
the  trouble  is,  also  what  spray  to  use,  and  propor- 
tion for  500  trees  ?  I  have  taken  out  a  few  borers, 
but  only  a  very  few.  Also  please  advise  me  if 
there  is  any  value  in  grape  pomace  as  a  fertil- 
izer for  apple,  prune,  and  pear  trees..  The  straw- 
berry plants  are  doing  fine. — T.  J.  C,  Healdsburg. 

The  leaves  seem  to  have  been  attacked  by  pow- 
dery mildew,  though  we  could  feel  more  certain 
if  you  had  sent  down  some  twigs.  If  the  new 
shoots  are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  that  will 
evidently  be  the  trouble.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  the  north  of  bay  counties  this  year. 
You  will  find  directions  for  a  sulphide  spray  in 
the  Press  of  May  17,  though  it  is  probably  tie. 
late  in  the  season  to  get  very  good  results  from 
it.  For  500  small  trees,  you  would  need  about  50 
or  60  gallons. 

There  is  a  good  value  to  grape  pomace  as  a 
fertilizer  for  fruit  trees.    Grape  pomace  contains 


(fresh)  about  12.6  pounds  of  potash  per  ton,  2.80 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  19.1  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  having  a  total  value,  based  on  the  price 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  of  about  $3.75,  and  fer- 
mented or  pressed  pomace  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  lost  or  gained.  These  plant  foods 
are  not  in  as  available  form  for  plant  use  as  the 
same  amount  in  commercial  fertilizers,  but  there  is 
in  addition  a  good  value  from  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance as  a  maker  of  humus  and  to  put  life  in 
the  soil,  so  that  the  total  fertilizing  value  is 
probably  quite  a  little  more  than  the  above  fig- 
ure. If  you  intend  to  use  the  pomace  fresh,  yon 
had  better  mix  a  good  deal  of  lime  with  it  to 
neutralize  any  acidity  that  would  develop,  but 
probably  the  best  way  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  is 
to  feed  it  to  the  hogs  with  other  food  and  put 
the  manure  in  the  orchard.  Then  you  will  get 
a  double  use  of  it. 


THE  DESICCATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

Marsdex  Mansox.]  .     j  . 

California  is  so  far  removed  from  great  centers 
of  population,  which  require  large  amounts  of  im- 
ported foods,  that  we  have  need  for  all  processes 
of  conserving  and  condensing  our  excessive  pro- 
duction. Canning  has  grown  into  a  valuable  in- 
dustry with  us  and  our  products  are  being  used 
in  all  civilized  countries.  But  we  still  import 
German  desiccated  vegetables;  one  California  firm 
alone  handling  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
per  year. 

In  outfitting  for  mountain  or  Alaskan  trips,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  use  these  to  save  cost  of 
transportation.  In  many  cases  these  desiccated 
vegetables  are  tasteless  or  have  lost  their  flavor 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  heavy  losses  in  the  po- 
tato crop  in  this  State  and  Oregon  again  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  making  this  great  food 
available  in  tropical  and  severely  cold  climates  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  done. 

Some  years  since,  with  the  help  of  very  capable 
and  efficient  assistants.  I  tested  out  several  meth- 
ods of  desiccating  on  a  large  number  of  our  vege- 
tables. The  result  is  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment on  existing  processes  and  gives  superior 
desiccated  products  in  which  the  flavor  is  unim- 
paired, the  tenderness  preserved  and  the  products 
readily  cooked  without  any  waste  whatever  in 
quite  a  number  of  ways. 

Samples  of  the  desiccated  tomatoes  and  pota- 
toes have  been  kept  unimpaired  in  the  open  air 
for  several  years.  In  closed  tins  or  boxes  lined 
with  paraffined  paper  they  keep  for  years  without 
the  slightest  deterioration,  regardless  of  tempera- 
ture. The  vegetables  to  which  the  process  is 
readily  applicable  are:  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  parsnips.  Hubbard  squash,  rutabagas, 
turnips,  salsify,  red  onions,  green  peas  and  beans 
of  all  kinds;  but  these  latter  are  available  dry 
and  hence  are  not  desirable  desiccated. 

Those  to  which  the  process  has  not  been  found 
applicable  are:  Carrots,  summer  squash,  yellow 
onions,  beets  and  white  turnips. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wide  scope  of  vegetables 
to  which,  the  improved  process  is  applicable  will 
permit  keeping  the  manufacturing  plant  in  con- 
tinuous operation  throughout  the  year  and  not  be 
idle  as  are  the  plants  putting  up  our  great  prod- 
ucts, as  canned  tomatoes  and  asparagus. 

The  demand  for  desiccated  vegetables  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  the  armies  and  navies  of  both  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  require  them  for  both 
tropical  and  cold  temperatures.  Travelers  and 
miners  use  large  quantities  of  the  German  prod- 
ucts, despite  their  lack  of  flavor  and  high  cost. 

With  well-prepared  products  under  the  im- 
proved process,  the  use  will  extend  to  the  home, 
where  economy  of  time  in  cooking  without  waste 
is  essential. 

Preparing  and  desiccating  the  plants  are  not 
costly,  and  their  simplicity  of  principle  and  oper- 
ation admits  of  being  put  up  near  or  in  the  areas 
of  production;  thus  doing  away  with  the  cost  of 
sacks,  boxes,  etc.  The  concentration  of  the  prod- 
uct to  the  lightest  bulk  and  weight  saves  from 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  present  cost  of  packing 
and  transportation. 


Weight  of  Weight  of  2S  Weight 
fuel  oil  in  gravity  oil  in  after 
No.  of      heater.         heater.        burning.  Hours  burned. 


Name  of 

heater. 

Space. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

11). 

oz. 

Li? 

hted. 

Went  out. 

h.  m 

0 

20 

6 

6 

p.m. 

4 

20 

a.m. 

10  20 

Canco 

0 

21 

8 

2 

55 

a.m. 

8  55 

Canco 

•  0 

24 

6 

1 

14 

4 

45 

a.m. 

10  45 

1 

38 

4 

10 

8 

30 

a.m. 

14  30 

Citrus 

3 

44 

8 

4 

2 

8 

55 

a.m. 

14  55 

3 

45 

4 

20 

8 

5 

50 

a.m. 

11  50 

4 

37 

6 

8 

4 

45 

a.m. 

10  45 

Schue  .... 

4 

45 

27 

8 

10 

55 

p.m. 

4  55 

Hylo 

4 

45 

17 

4 

45 

a.m. 

10  45 

Guiberson 

5 

42 

4 

;i 

6 

1 

25 

a.m. 

7  25 

Guiberson 

5 

39 

12 

7 

4 

11 

05 

p.m. 

5  5 

Coe   

6 

30 

8 

4 

1 

25 

a.m. 

7  25 

Coe   

6 

32 

8 

5 

8 

4 

10 

a.m. 

10  10 

Hamilton  . 

10 

36 

14 

2 

2 

30 

a.m. 

8  30 

Hamilton 

10 

25 

4 

8 

1 

45 

a.m. 

7  45 

Note.— 

■No  regulation 

being  made  after  12 

p.m.. 

several 

of 

the 

heaters 

that 

were 

filled  with 

the  fuel 

had  considerable  residue  left.    The  Citrus  and  Coe  heaters  that  contained  the  28  gravity  oil  were  not  regulated 

after  lighting. 
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Confidence  in  Tomatoes. 


{Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
P.  E.  Hodges,  Santa  Rosa.] 

Two  hundred  acres  of  tomatoes  on  one  farm 
■would  seem  to  be  inviting  disaster  in  the  form  of 
disease,  insects,  frost,  or  bad  markets;  yet  such 
is  the  confidence  of  F.  H.  Williams  of  Alameda 
^county  in  their  profitableness,  after  years  of  ex- 
perience, that  of  the  400-acre  ranch  he  is  now 
working,  200  acres  are  in  tomatoes. 

Marketing  the  crop  has  especially  engaged  Mr. 
Williams'  attention.  Unlike  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  made  early  contracts  last  year  for  the 
sale  of  their  tomatoes  at  $8  per  ton,  he  relied  on 
his  own  judgment  and  sold  the  crop  when  ripe  at 
$15  per  ton. 

About  90%  are  sold  locally  to  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  for  canned  goods,  and 
to  the  Pacific  Preserving  Co.  for  ketchup,  chow- 
chow,  pickles,  etc.  The  other  10%  are  sold  on 
the  San  Francisco  market,  last  year  at  50  cents 
to  $1  per  box.  The  fruits  and  other  vegetables 
which  he  sells  in  the  city  give  him  occasion  to  be 
on  the  markets  personally  almost  every  day,  keep- 
ing himself  posted  on  the  condition  of  his  pro- 
duce on  arrival  as  well  as  the  general  condition  of 
the  market. 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Williams  the  last  of 
April,  a  dozen  of  his  Portuguese  men  were  just 
finishing  the  planting.  Every  plant  had  a  piece 
of  newspaper  wrapped  around  it  with  the  roots 
and  top  sticking  out.  He  explained  that  fourteen 
years  ago  a  little  black  beetle  appeared  in  the 
fields  in  hordes.  Especially  on  hot  days  the 
ground  seemed  to  be  alive  with  them  and  they  ate 
off  the  plants  clean.  All  means  failed  to  check 
the  pests,  and  for  a  few  seasons  the  whole  tomato 
industry  in  that  section  was  threatened  with  en- 
tire destruction. 

Then,  in  the  face  of  much  ridicule,  Mr.  Williams 
put  some  girls  and  men  at  work  wrapping  six-inch 
squares  of  newspaper  around  his  tomato  plants 
before  setting  them  out. 

When  the  insects  came  to  these,  they  wen1 
fooled,  and  just  kept  on  traveling  to  the  laughing 
neighbors'  fields  and  cleaned  them  out. 

From  that  time  till  now.  although  the  pest  is 
not  so  serious,  almost  everyone  uses  the  news- 
paper protection.  One  who  set  five  acres  this 
spring  without  newspapers,  lost  all  of  them  in 
two  weeks.  Because  of  other  dangers  to  the 
plants,  Mr.  Williams  raises  twice  as  many  as  are 
needed  to  plant  the  200  acres.  Till  the  last  of 
April  there  is  likely  to  be  frost.  During  midday 
many  young  plants  die  from  sunburn.  Cutworms, 
while  not  numerous  are  very  wise,  and  sometimes 
make  their  nests  within  the  paper  wrap,  eating 
off  the  young  plant.  A  few  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  old  vines  were  lost  by  cutworms  boring 
into  the  stalks ;  but  this  happened  only  once. 

"The  tomato  has 'more  discouragements  than 
any  other  plant  I  know  of,"  said  he,  showing  me 
the  cold-frames  where  about  500,000  plants  are 
raised  per  year.  "I  need  only  a  few  more  than 
200,000  for  the  first  planting,  but  I  need  a  lot  for 
emergencies.  We  often  have  to  go  over  the  fields 
three  times  to  replant  those  that  have  died.  One 
vear  I  used  as  manv  the  last  two  times  as  I  did 
the  first." 

There  are  seventeen  frames,  40x6  feet,  2  feet 
high  along  one  side  and  14  inches  high  on  the 
other.  There  are  twelve  frames  60x6,  giving  a 
total  space  of  8400  square  feet.  This  is  all  cov- 
ered with  three  thicknesses  of  heavy  muslin  or 
drilling  cloth,  which  may  be  rolled  up  on  a  stick 
to  which  it  is  tacked. 

The  soil  in  these  beds  is  prepared  by  mixing 
it  with  rotted  manure.  No  hotbeds  are  used. 
Planting  is  done  at  intervals  from  January  15 
till  March.  Trophy  is  used  almost  entirely, 
though  a  few  Earliana  and  Stone  are  planted  for 
early  and  late  markets. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  planting  time  the 
muslin  is  rolled  from  over  the  plants  for  an  hour 
when  the  sun  is  not  too  hot.  The  time  is  increased 
daily  until  they  can  stand  the  sun  all  day.  Tem- 
pering to  the  cold  at  night  is  done  the  same  way. 
Should  a  frosty  night  occur  while  the  plants  are 
exposed,  woe  is  to  the  manager.  One  night  late 
in  April  this  year,  Mr.  Williams  thought  one 


thickness  of  cloth  would  protect  them,  only  to 
find  several  thousand  blackened  next  morning. 

At  planting  time,  they  are  taken  out  in  boxes 
to  the  wrapping  shed  where  the  newspapers  are 
put  on.  I  timed  a  Japanese  when  he  did  not  know 
it.  He  was  moving  like  clockwork,  wrapping  ten 
plants  every  two  minutes.  A  Chinaman  cut  the 
paper  for  five  men  to  wrap  with. 

Out  in  the  field  where  a  dozen  men  were  finish- 
ing the  planting,  one  was  kept  busy  supplying  the 
others  with  plants  and  water.  The  equipment  of 
each  man  consisted  of  a  small  hoe  with  a  handle 
two  feet  long,  a  box  with  a  basket  handle  in  which 
to  carry  the  plants,  and  a  bucketful  of  water.  The 
land  had  been  marked  and  crossed  in  shallow 
trenches  intersecting  seven  feet  apart  for  the  can- 
nery tomatoes  and  six  feet  apart  for  those  to  be 
sold  on  the  market. 

At  each  intersection  a  man  would  dig  a  hole 
with  his  hoe,  place  the  plant,  rake  some  dirt  in, 
pour  on  a  dipperful  of  water,  and  cover  with  dry 
dirt.   No  shade  is  put  over  them. 

Cultivation  consists  in  going  over  the  field  once 
with  a  team  and  weed  cutter,  a  long  knife  fastened 
to  a  pair  of  wheels  so  that  it  cuts  horizontally 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  After  the 
horse  cultivation,  each  plant  is  hoed  by  hand  and 
hilled  up.  The  plants  spread  out  and  the  fruit 
rests  on  the  ground.  This  is  all  right  in  Alameda 
county,  for  the  ground  is  dry  and  does  not  get  hot 
enough  to  scald  the  tomatoes. 

At  ripening,  the  canning  and  preserving  toma- 
toes^ which  comprise  90%  of  those  grown  on  Mr. 
Williams'  farm,  are  picked  loosely  into  handy  lug 
boxes  weighing  about  fourty  pounds,  and  are 
hauled  directly  to  the  factory.  The  first  to  ripen 
are  the  most  desirable  for  canning  and  for 
ketchup,  on  account  of  their  superior  color. 

Market  tomatoes  are  carefully  selected  for  uni- 
formity of  size,  shape,  and  ripeness.  They  are 
packed  tightly  in  regular  boxes  and  shipped  to 
commission  men  in  San  Francisco. 

Late  in  November  frost  gets  the  vines,  and  the 
season  is  over,  for  the  frosted  fruit  would  spoil 
if  canned.  Then  within  a  few  weeks,  buyers  are 
scouring  the  country  to  contract  next  season's 
crop.  For  three  or  four  years  the  canneries  and 
ketchup  factories  have  used  all  they  could  get 
either  by  contracting  ahead  or  buying  when  ripe. 
Last  season  their  stock  was  cleaned  out  before  the 
end  of  April,  and  most  of  those  who  would  con- 
tract this  year's  crop  had  done  so  before  the  end 
of  January. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PLANT  THRIFT 


To  the  Editor:  Peas  and  sweet  peas  do  not 
grow  continuously  in  the  same  ground.  I  know 
this  practically  in  my  experience,  but  in  no  book 
have  I  ever  found  why  they  do  not  grow.  Please 
give  me  a  scientific  reason  for  this. 

When  the  Cycas  revoluta  (sago  palm)  shows 
signs  of  weakness,  driving  nails  into  the  stem 
is  said  to  give  courage  to  the  tree.  Is  this  true? 
I  have  heard  this  from  several  persons  and  am 
anxious  to  put  it  into  practice.  My  plant  is  in 
an  urn  which  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  roots. 
Do  you  think  it  well  for  it  to  be  put  out  in  the 
ground?— H.  O.,  San  Carlos. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  why  some 
classes  of  plants  cannot  be  grown  continuously 
in  the  same  piece  of  ground.  One  is  the  deple- 
tion of  available  food  of  some  certain  type,  the 
other  the  formation  of  injurious  compounds  by 
the  plants,  or  the  gradual  increase  of  fungoid, 
bacterial  or  animate  pests  in  the  soil,  which  final- 
ly  become  abundant  enough  to  seriously  hinder 
growth.  For  the  first  of  these  it  is  generally 
known  that  different  plants  have  their  own  meth- 
od of  feeding;  they  take  the  plant  foods,  as  nitro- 
gen, lime,  potash,  phosphates,  etc.,  in  different 
proportion.  More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  the  root  acids  that  extract  these  foods  are 
of  different  types  and  strength.  Thus  before 
many  seasons  it  may  happen  that  most  of  the 
plant  food  of  one  or  more  kinds  may  be  nearly 


exhausted  as  far  as  that  kind  of  plant  is  con- 
cerned that  has  grown  there  continually,  while 
there  would  be  plenty  of  easily  available  food 
for  plants  with  a  different  kind  of  root  system 
and  different  root  acids,  etc.  This  is  one  reason 
why  rotation  of  crops  is  so  good ;  it  gives  a  com- 
bination of  root  acids  and  root  systems  to  the 
soil  during  a  term  of  years,  and  it  also  gives 
the  soil  a  rest  from  one  certain  kind  of  attack 
for  a  season  at  least.  Of  course,  some  plants  are 
more  susceptible  to  injury  than  others  by  stay- 
ing long  in  one  location,  and  some  plants  can  be 
grown  year  after  year  in  the  same  place  with  little 
trouble  from  lack  of  plant  food  or  from  the  ac 
cumulation  of  injurious  products  in  the  soil.  The 
latter  is  a  very  important  point.  The  waste  prod- 
ucts of  nearly  every  form  of  life,  animal  or  vege- 
table, seem  very  nearly  always  to  be  poisonous 
or  injurious  to  such  kind  of  life.  With  plants, 
especially  of  low  order  of  development,  these 
waste  products  are  largely  the  acids  or  other 
material  sent  out  from  the  roots,  if  they  have 
roots.  A  rotation  permits  such  material  to  be 
dissipated  by  the  time  the  crop  is  planted  a  sec- 
ond time.  Naturally,  some  kinds  of  vegetation 
are  more  subject  to  injury  in  this  way  than  oth- 
ers. As  a  general  thing,  even  more  important 
than  the  two  preceding  factors  is  the  increase 
in  pests  or  diseases.  There  are  lots  of  these,  a 
large  part  of  which  might  be  of  such  minor  im- 
portance that  their  existence  can  be  practically 
ignored.  Many  such  pests,  which  include  forms 
of  animal  life  much  less  developed  than  insects, 
and  fungi,  bacteria,  etc.,  attack  only  certain 
kinds  of  plants.  Thus  when  the  land  is  given 
over  to  crops  unsuitable  to  them,  they  perish 
from  lack  of  support.  Contrarywise,  when  the 
same  crop  grows  on  a  piece  of  land  year  after 
year  they  can  increase  in  number  until  finally 
they  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  seriously  affect 
growth.  These  are  the  three  reasons  why  some 
kinds  of  plants  do  not  thrive  if  grown  continu- 
ously in  the  same  place  and  will  probably  pro- 
vide you  with  the  explanation  you  desire.  Off- 
hand, we  would  say  that  the  trouble  with  the 
peas  comes  in  the  accumulation  of  pests  in  the 
soil,  but  just  now  we  would  not  state  what  these 
are.  Nitrogen-gathering  plants,  like  peas,  clovers, 
etc..  occasionally  gather  too  much  nitrogen  for 
their  own  thrift  when  grown  in  one  location  year 
after  year,  and  need  a  rotation  to  overcome  some 
of  this  surplus  fertility,  but  that  is  not  usually 
the  case,  with  peas  as  you  inquire  about. 

Rarely  it  happens  that  the  supplying  of  iron 
to  trees  by  driving  in  nails  is  a  benefit,  and  al- 
most never  would  only  one  or  two  do  any  harm. 
Still,  the  probability  is  overwhelmingly  against 
the  mere  lack  of  iron  that  could  be  supplied  by 
driving  in  nails.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  in  bad 
soil  or  moisture  conditions,  the  partial  exhaustion 
of  plant  food,  the  filling  of  a  pot  with  roots  (with 
potted  plants),  or  some  such  cause. 

BEAN  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
bean  blight?  Would  the  Bordeaux  spray  used 
for  potato  blight  help? — A.  C.  K.,  Fallon. 

More  details  will  have  to  be  given  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  not  familiar  with  any  blight  of  the 
bean.  There  is  a  mildew  which  occurs  in  moist 
weather  which  can  be  controlled  by  sprinkling 
with  dry  sulphur;  also  a  rust,  which  seldom  does 
any  damage  on  plants  on  good  soil  and  given 
good  growing  conditions;  also  a  bean  spot,  which 
causes  large,  scabby,  dead  spots  upon  the  pods. 
It  is  not  often  serious  in  this  State  and  may  be 
controlled  by  selecting  clean  seed  and  spraying 
the  plants  with  bordeaux  mixture.  This  last  is 
probably  what  your  trouble  is. 
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Raisin  Handling  in  Spain. 


California  is  the  greatest  raisin  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Nevertheless  Spanish 
raisins  have  great  importance  to  us  on 
account  of  Spain  growing  about  the  same 
kind  of  a  raisin  as  we  do  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  competing  with  us.  The  meth- 
ods of  handling  are  therefore  of  interest 
as  showing  us  what  we  have  to  compete 
with  in  addition  to  the  natural  interest 
one  naturally  has  for  a  person  or  coun- 
try in  the  same  kind  of  occupation  as  we 
are.  This  account  is  taken  from  a  con- 
sular report,  made  by  Consul  Claude  I. 
Dawson,  Valencia.  Spain.  He  states: 

"The  Valencia  raisin  enjoys  a  wide  rep- 
utation in  the  European  markets  as  a 
splendid  fruit  for  use  in  pastries,  pud- 
dings, and  in  cooking  generally,  while 
the  raisin  of  the  Malaga  district  (which 
is  the  classical  raisin  country)  is  used 
more  extensively  as  a  table  delicacy.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  Valencia  dis- 
trict, however — notably  around  Alicante 
and  Murcia  and  sometimes  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  large  shipping  port  of  Denia — 
the  method  of  curing  is  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  same  that  is  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  Malaga  district,  i.  e.,  solar 
heat  is  used,  with  no  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  fruit,  the  sun's  energy  being 
tempered  by  a  medium  dry  wind  so  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  proper  degree  of 
evaporation  without  extracting  too  much 
moisture. 

"The  common  method  of  curing  the  Val- 
encia raisin,  however,  is  by  the  alkaline 
scalding  of  the  fresh  grape  immediately 
after  it  is  cut  from  the  vine,  and  subse- 
quent exposure  to  the  heat — solar  when 
the  sun's  rays  are  strong  enough  and 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
artificial  when  the  process  cannot  be 
completed  by  the  first  method.  Scalding 
promotes  desiccation  and  imparts  to  the 
cured  raisin  a  pungent  taste,  which  is 
very  acceptable  to  the  consumer.  The  two 
methods  of  curing  give  rise  to  the  com- 
mercial nomenclature  of  pasas  de  col 
(sun-cured  raisins)  and  pasas  de  legia 
(scalded  raisins).  Whatever  the  process 
used  the  fresh  grape  loses  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  moisture,  so  that  100  pounds  of 
grapes  will  yield  20  to  25  pounds  of 
raisins. 

Gatheking  axd  Scalding  Grapes.  The 
grape  best  suited  for  curing,  and  prac- 
tically the  only  one  cultivated  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  is  the  famous  Muscat 
variety.  At  maturity  early  in. August — 
in  some  districts  not  until  early  in  Sep- 
tember— the  grape  takes  on  a  yellowish 
tinge  which  under  the  scalding  process 
turns  to  a  dark  color  through  the  action 
of  the  alkali  on  the  vegetable  coloring 
matter.  The  bunches  are  cut  from  the 
vine  with  ordinary  scissors  and  carried 
at  once  to  the  scalding  vat  in  flexible 
woven  baskets  made  of  esparto  grass 
lined  with  cloth  as  protection  from  bruis- 
ing. From  these  baskets  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  large  sieves  which  are  im- 
mersed in  a  boiling  alkali  mixture  called 
legia  (lye)  until  the  grape  shows  an  al- 
most imperceptible  cracking  of  the  skin, 
the  operation  consuming  15  to  20  sec- 
onds. 

"This  lye  treatment  calls  for  some  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  duration 
of  the  immersion  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit.  To  avoid  serious  loss 
small  quantities  of  grapes  are  experi- 
mented with  before  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
is  scalded. 

"The  legia,  or  lye,  is  prepared  accord- 
ing to  two  different  formulas.  One  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  commercial  soda 
registering  3  degrees  to  4  degrees  Baume, 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly used,  is  made  from  the  ashes  of 
dead  grapevine  shoots  and  mountain 
wood  mixed  with  rough  lime,  the  concoc- 


tion requiring  much  skill. 

"A  second-grade  legia  forms  the  basis 
of  the  preparation  for  scalding  the 
grapes.  It  is  poured  into  a  large  vat  (cal- 
dera)  containing  boiling  water.  If  the 
resulting  mixture  is  too  weak  it  is 
strengthened  with  the  "ftor  de  legia,"  and 
if  too  strong  it  is  diluted  with  water. 
When  the  solution  is  thought  to  be  of 
the  proper  consistency  it  is  tested  with 
small  quantities  of  fresh  grapes,  and  if  it 
is  found  satisfactory  the  scalding  is  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  manner  described. 

"Drying  Processes.  Desiccation  follows 
the  scalding  process,  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  being  obtained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  raisins  cured  entirely  by 
solar  heat,  i.  e.,  by  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  days — which  is  usually  sufficient — 
the  bunches  being  occasionally  turned 
over  to  allow  even  drying.  At  night  the 
fruit  is  protected  from  the  dew  and  pos- 
sible rain  by  canvas  sheets,  which  also 
serve  to  retain  the  heat  absorbed  during 
the  day  and  thus  allow  evaporation  to 
continue  without  interruption. 

"When  dampness  or  a  cloudy  sky  pre- 
vents curing  by  the  sun's  rays  resort  is 
had  to  artificial  heat.  For  this  purpose 
stoves  are  used  to  heat  a  room  or  a  large 
oven  to  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  or 
40  degrees  C,  and  the  grapes  spread  on 
"canizas"  are  placed  therein.  They  receive 
the  same  care  and  treatment  as  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  except  that  the  can- 
vas covering  is  not  required  and  the 
"canizas"  are  moved  to  different  posi- 
tions in  the  room  so  as  to  insure  that 
every  bunch  shall  receive  the  extremes 
of  heat.  Increasing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
weather  has  of  late  years  tended  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  artificial  methods,  so  that 
at  present,  especially  in  the  Denia  raisin 
country,  a  large  number  of  stoves  and 
ovens  are  in  use;  and  although  the  pro- 
cess requires  8  to  10  days,  as  against  3 
to  4  days  by  the  solar  method,  growers 
are  more  and  more  resorting  to  it. 

"SuLPiii  RiziNG  and  its  Effects.  A  de- 
velopment of  the  artificial  curing  of  rais- 
ins (and  probably  itself  a  big  incentive 
to  the  more  extended  use  of  that  method) 
is  the  chemical  mode  of  decolorization  or 
bleaching  and  preservation  by  the  sul- 
phur treatment.  When  this  process  is 
rationally  employed  there  is  no  detriment 
to  the  health  of  the  consumer,  while  the 
keeping  quality  and  appearance  of  the 
raisin  are  greatly  enhanced.  A  receptacle 
containing  burning  sulphur  is  inserted 
in  the  pipe  or  tube  which  conducts  heat 
from  the  stove  to  the  room  or  oven,  and 
in  this  manner  the  sulphur  fumes  are 
forced  into  the  room  with  the  air  and 
circulate  among  the  grapes  undergoing 
desiccation.  The  chemical  action  of  the 
sulphur  tends  to  heal  the  cracks  in  the 
skin  produced  by  the  alkali  bath,  disin- 
fects the  fruit,  and  destroys  any  micro- 
organisms resulting  from  possible  fer- 
mentation of  the  raisins,  without  extract- 
ing an  excess  of  humidity;  and  by  its  ac- 
tion on  the  vegetable  coloring  matter  in 
the  grape  leaves  the  raisin  with  a  beau- 
tiful golden  hue  and  emphasizes  the 
sweet  aromatic  taste  and  odor  character- 
istic of  the  muscat  grape.  Subsequent  ex- 
posure of  the  fruit  to  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days  eliminates  all  trace  of  the  sul- 
phurous agent,  leaving  no  perceptible 
taste  or  smell. 

"Prices  and  Profits.  The  prices  ob- 
tained for  Valencia  raisins  by  the  grower 
vary  considerably,  first  according  to  a  sys- 
tem of  grading  in  bulk  when  purchased 
by  the  packer  in  the  field,  and  second, 
according  to  the  advancement  of  the  sea- 
son. 

"The  opening  price  for  ordinary  fruit 
on  the  stalk  generally  ranges  from  $4.50 
to  $4.75  for  110  pounds  or  from  4.09  cents 


Don't 

Mine  Your  Soil 

But  Make  Your 

Soil  A  Mine 


Hard  Rock  Facts  Which  Can't 
Be  Drilled  Or  Blasted 


There's  a  "pay  streak"  in  every  piece  of  soil.  And 
unlike  that  of  a  mine,  its  paying  qualities  do  not 
depend  on  the  ability  to  tap  its  start  and  drain  its 
end.  The  harder  and  more  intelligently  you  work 
a  mining  pay  streak — the  more  you  take  out  of  it 
and  the  less  you  put  into  it,  the  better  it  pays  and 
the  smaller  it  grows — that's  good  mining. 

Are  you  mining  your  soil  by  taking  all  it  has  to  give 
and  putting  nothing  back  in  return?  Are  you  work- 
ing its  "pay  streak"  to  the  played-out  point?  Soil, 
no  matter  how  good,  can't  last  forever  unless  it  is 
nourished.  And  the  only  way  to  nourish  and  pre- 
serve your  soil's  giving  qualities  is  to  use  a  scien- 
tifically prepared  fertilizer. 

If  you  have  been,  or  think  you  have  been,  mining 
your  soil  by  not  using  the  proper  kind  of  fertilizer, 
send  us  a  trial  order  for 


Hawfereo  Fertilizers 


These  products  of  scientific  research  and  experiment 
will  make  your  soil  a  veritable  mine  with  an  ever- 
lasting "pay  streak."  There's  a  Hawfereo  Fertil- 
izer for  every  purpose,  and  we  guarantee  each  one 
to  contain  the  superlative  in  producing  qualities. 


Write  us  to-day  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need.  Don't  put  it  oft — 
NOW  is  the  time. 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 
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to  4.31  cents  per  pound.  The  grades 
quoted  in  a  trade  paper  in  the  Denia 
raisin  district  are  (1)  ordinary  on  tho 
stalk,  (2)  good  on  the  stalk,  (3)  superior 
on  the  stalk,  (4)  very  selected,  (5)  or- 
dinary selected,  (6)  good  selected,  (7) 
superior  selected,  (8)  flower.  The  quota- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  season  range 
from  the  figures  already  stated  to  as 
high  as  $9  for  110  pounds  or  at  the  rale 
of  8.18  cents  a  pound  for  the  "flor"  or 
best  quality  of  fruit. 

"Under  the  impulse  of  such  prices  and 
the  approaching  holiday  season  (the 
raisin  season  opens  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September),  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  is  thrown  on  the  market. 
As  the  season  advances  and  the  importers 
in  the  principal  price-governing  markets 
(London  and  Liverpool)  become  well 
stocked,  prices  decline  and  the  trade  is 
inactive;  but  the  supplies  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  growers  are  also  correspond- 
ingly low. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  a  farmer 
selling  his  raisin  crop  above  $3.15  per 
220  pounds  as  an  average  was  earning  a 
profit;  or,  otherwise  stated,  it  cost  the 
grower  that  sum  to  cultivate,  harvest,  and 
cure  that  quantity  of  raisins.  At  present 
the  dividing  line  between  profit  and  loss 
is  $3.60  for  220  pounds  of  fruit.  This 
gives  an  approximate  cost  per  pound  to 
the  producer  of  1.63  cents. 

"Packing  the  Raisins — Grades.  After 
the  grapes  have  undergone  the  scalding- 
drying  and  sulphurizing  process  the  re- 
sulting raisins— still  on  the  stalk — are 
brought  to  warehouses  and  again  aerated 
on  canizas  for  two  or  three  days  at  nor- 
mal temperature.  These  warehouses  ?ire 
large,  high-roofed  buildings  of  masonry 
with  numerous  spacious  doorways  and 
windows.  They  are  owned  or  leased  by 
the  packers,  who  usually  are  shippers  as 
well. 

"The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
raisins  for  the  market  is  removing  the 
central  stalk,  an  operation  as  yet  almost 


SPRAY 


OEMING 


WITH  THE 
The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gal. 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  In  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

508  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

This  year's  yield  *10OO 
per  acre. 

How  much  did  your  or- 
ange crop  bring? 

PLANT  NOW  —  April, 
May  and  June  best  time 
to  plant  for  a  crop  by 
November.  Plants  now 
ready.  Write  for  information. 

J.   B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 
Pnsndcna,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


universally  performed  by  hand.  Recently 
a  machine  was  invented  for  the  purpose 
by  a  native  of  the  Denia  district,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  put  to  practical  use. 
After  being  picked  the  raisins  are  spread 
on  sorting  tables  and  graded,  and  for  the 
select  classes  the  stalk  and  all  but  the 
best  fruit  are  removed.  The  grading  and 
picking  are  performed  by  women  who 
receive  from  1.40  to  1.60  pesetas  for  50 
kilos,  or  about  23  to  26  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  quantity  cleaned  by  each 
worker  varies  from  66  to  220  pounds  per 
day. 

"Sanitary  Conditions  —  Wages.  The 
packing  of  the  fruit  is  carried  on  under 
good  sanitary  conditions  without  the  en- 
forcement of  special  precautions.  The 
floors,  mats,  baskets,  and  utensils  are 
used  exclusively  for  the  industry.  The 
operatives,  all  women,  present  a  clean 
and  neat  appearance,  and  while  at  work 
usually  wear  oversleeves.  Men  operatives 
do  not  handle  the  fruit  at  any  stage  of 
the  industry. 

"Packers  receive  27  cents  a  day  of  12 
hours,  the  output  of  an  experienced  hand 
being  approximately  30  boxes  of  6%  kilos 
each  (equal  to  412.5  pounds  of  raisins), 
or  their  equivalent  in  larger  or  smaller 
packages.  As  the  season  advances  and  tha 
day  grows  perceptably  shorter  the  wage 
is  reduced  to  1.25  and  finally  to  1  peseta 
(22yz  and  18  cents,  respectively)  per 
day.  Male  employes  do  the  heavy  work, 
such  as  transferring  baskets  of  fruit  to 
the  women  packers,  nailing  boxes  to- 
gether, and  loading  on  carts.  The  foreman 
receives  72  cents  a  day  and  the  clerk  54 
cents;  the  ordinary  workman  gets  45 
cents  for  a  day  of  12  hours,  subject  to 
reduction  to  36  cents  as  the  day  grows 
shorter. 

"In  the  packing  of  smaller  sized  boxes  it 
is  sometimes  found  expedient  to  pay  by 
piecework  on  a  wage  scale  of  7.2  cents  to 
14.4  cents  per  110  pounds  of  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  and  size  of  package. 

"The  cost  of  all  labor  expended  in 
packing  fruit  ready  for  shipment,  includ- 
ing picking  and  grading,  is  estimated  at 
36  cents  per  English  hundredweight  of 
112  pounds. 

"Procedure  in  Packing  Fruit.  The 
procedure  of  packing  the  fruit  is  very 
simple.  The  shooks  are  nailed  together 
by  male  employees  and  placed  before  the 
women,  who  work  on  grass  mats  in  a 
kneeling  posture.  The  fruit,  already 
graded  and  weighed  into  baskets,  is 
brought  and  poured  into  the  square 
boxes  previously  lined  with  the  usual 
camisa  and  is  pressed  down  with  the 
hands.  The  full  box  is  carried  to  the 
carpenter's  table,  where  a  woman  maker 
stencils  the  shipper's  trade-mark,  and 
the  carpenter  nails  down  the  lid  and 
transfers  it  to  the  shipping  platform. 

"More  attention  is  given  to  quarter 
and  eighth  square  boxes  than  to  the 
half  box.  These  are  "faced,"  the  process 
consisting  of  placing  the  best-appearing 
raisins  in  the  lot  neatly  and  compactly 
at  the  top  of  the  box  so  as  to  set  the  en- 
tire lot  off  to  advantage  when  exposed  to 
view  in  the  market.  For  this  purpose 
packers  use  a  wooden  hand  press — a 
plank  cut  to  the  size  of  the  box,  with  a 
handle  on  the  upper  surface. 

"Layer  boxes  are  used  for  selected 
grades  of  raisins,  consequently  they  re- 
ceive more  care  in  packing  and  more 
elaborate  and  attractive  finish.  All  sizes 
of  layer  boxes  are  "faced"  in  the  manner 
described.  In  the  half  box  each  of  the 
first  three  layers,  and  in  the  quarter  box 
the  first  layer,  are  separately  packed  in  a 
paper  lining,  camisa,  and  the  top  layer  in 
every  case  with  a  combined  camisa  and 
cromo  (chromo),  with  extended  fringe 
or  lace  edges  which  are  folded  over.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  vignettes  (vine- 
tas),  photogravures,  etc.  The  boxes  are 
then  sealed,  stenciled,  and  carted  off  to 
be  shipped." 


Are 
These 
Fellows 
on  Your 
Trees 

Mr.  Citrus  Grower? 

If  they  are  get  rid  of  them  for  they  are  a  serious  pest.  They 
are  the  dreaded  red  spiders — one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
citrus  grower.  They  suck  the  very  life  out  of  a  tree  and  if  let 
alone  will  make  the  healthiest  orchard  lose  its  vitality.  For 
a  safeguard  and  sure  exterminator 

Use  Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

it  not  only  kills  the  "insect"  itself  but  alto  the  egg.  That  is  not  a  mere 
statement — it's  a  proved  fact.  Order  this  spray  at  once.  Don't  wait  until  you 
must  have  it — when  your  trees  are  laden  with  this  deadly  "insect."  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Yel-Ros  is  both  a  pre* 
ventive  and  a  cure  and  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Send  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar.   It  cost*  25  cents  and  is  well  worth  it. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Excclsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  deciduous  prop 
•  piik  amd  training 
q ft  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Hooks, 
F.  0.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

ZUUR-JENKINS,  Prop. 

Burbank  Standard  Cactus  our  Specialty; 
all  leading  and  improved  varieties  guaran- 
teed true  to  name. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "SHuSSS?* 

"Anchor"  Brand.  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Sonfre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 
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WHAT  THE  WEST  SACRA- 
MENTO IS  DOING. 


(Continued  From  Page  009.) 


Land  as  Impboved. — That  is  about  the 
land  as  nature  prepared  it.  One  reason 
it  was  not  reclaimed  was  the  great  size 
and  extent  of  the  property.  The  basin 
was  also  considered  necessary  as  a  kind 
of  safety  valve  in  flood  times  for  land 
protected  by  levees  and  for  Sacramento. 
While  the  river  is  enclosed  by  levees,  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  in  time  of  floods 
that  all  the  water  should  be  carried  in 
the  channel.  There  were  openings  into 
» the  Yolo  basin, — ■  so  that  the  water  would 
have  a  chance  to  flow  over  these  80,000 
acres  or  so  in  the  basin,  to  later  recede  at 
leisure. 

The  West  Sacramento  project  is  pro- 
tected by  improved  ievees  along  the  river. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  a  by-pass  to  take 
off  surplus  water  from  the  river,  and  be- 
sides there  remains  the  vast  area  of  the 
rest  of  the  basin  to  continue  its  storage 
of  surplus  water.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  being 
widened  so  that  the  floQd  water  can 
reach  the  bay  much  quicker  than  ever  be- 
fore and  without  backing  up  so  much. 

The  dredges,  by  the  way,  that  are  used 
on  the  levees  are  remarkable.  The  suc- 
tion dredge  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  is  the  only  dredge,  in 
California  at  least,  that  is  operated  by 
electricity.  The  company  also  had  a 
clam-shell  dredge  built,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  now  the  Government  is  having 
two  others  like  it  built,  a  compliment  to 
its  efficiency. 

It  may  sound  overdrawn  to  talk  again 
about  "the  largest  in  the  world."  but  if 
the  two  drainage  pumps  are  equaled  any- 
where or  approached  in  size,  they  are 
wonders.  They  were  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  are  47  inches  in  diameter,  op- 


SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  ol  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

8  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
named,  best  on  the  American  market*  50c. 

Va  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angele* 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


GOPHERS  AND  SQUIRRELS 
KILLED  INSTANTLY 

By  using  Swetmann's  System.  Made 
like  a  Roman  candle  and  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  handle.  Each  candle  gen- 
erates 8000  cubic  feet  of  poisonous 
gases.  10  candles  for  50  cents,  25 
for  $1.00,  sent  anywhere,  F.  O.  B. 
Petaluma;  or  75  for  $2.50,  express 
paid.    Manufactured  by 

ELWYN  SWETMANN 

Dept.  C,  Petaluma,  California. 


100,000 


Sour  Orange 
Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW.  Prop. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


erated  by  electricity,  with  motors  of  350 
horse-power.  There  is  also  a  third  motor 
of  equal  capacity  in  reserve.  They  have 
a  capacity  of  100,000  gallons  per  minute, 
and  if  worked  continuously  at  this  ca- 
pacity would  supply  enough  water  to 
irrigate  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Natu- 
rally, they  will  need  to  be  operated  to- 
gether at  capacity  only  at  short  intervals, 
if  at  all. 

TrXct  Operation. — The  work  of  these 
pumps  in  the  operation  of  the  tract,  once 
it  is  fully  developed,  is  most  interesting. 
Their  main  use  will  be  to  adjust  the  level 
of  the  water-table  in  the  soil.  Being  so 
nearly  level  with  the  river,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  water  in  the  soil  would,  if  not 
interfered  with,  be  close  to,  if  not  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  To  these 
pumps,  which  face  on  the  by-pass,  a  drain- 
age canal  has  been  dug,  which,  with  its 
branches,  extends  over  a  large  part  of 
the  tract.  There  is  under  the  whole 
tract  a  water-bearing  strata  from  which 
the  pump  draws.  By  operating  the  pumps 
the  water-table  is  thus  drawn  down,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  water-table  can  thus 
be  drawn  down  to  give  four  to  six  feet 
of  soil,  as  desired  for  plant  growth.  Thus 
the  roots  can  get  double  the  amount  of 
plant  food  and  make  double  the  develop- 
ment that  would  be  possible  if  mere 
drainage  that  might  be  accomplished  with 
tiles  were  only  practiced.  Furthermore, 
the  system  can  be  used  to  provide  water. 
Or,  better,  say  by  stopping  the  pumps  in 
case  of  lack  of  rain,  nature  will  provide 
water,  as  the  nearness  to  the  river  and 
the  underlying  strata  of  water  will  make 
the  water-table  come  up  to  moisten  the 
earth,  only  to  be  pulled  down  by  the 
pumps  before  roots  or  plant  life  has  been 
Injured. 

A  New  City. — Every  stage  of  opera- 
tions of  this  tract  carries  with  it  such 
interesting  features  as  that  of  the 
dredges,  pumps  and  drainage.  The  part 
of  the  tract  opposite  Sacramento  is  laid 
out  as  a  city.  The  firm  of  Hobart  & 
Cheney,  architects,  was  engaged  to  lay 
out  this  city  from  the  standpoint  of  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  and  artistically  designed 
community,  also  to  have  the  most  ex- 
peditious conduct  of  business,  to  give  the 
pleasantest  community  life,  and  to  make, 
in  brief,  as  attractive  and  convenient  a 
place  to  live  as  is  possible.  That,  of 
course,  is  hardly  agriculture. 

Through  the  tract  is  a  concrete  boule- 
vard, very  largely  constructed  now,  prob- 
ably the  only  one  of  any  size  in  California 
through  a  country  district.  A  number 
of  test  stretches  of  road  were  first  estab- 
lished in  the  upper  end  to  find  the  best 
combination  of  rock,  sand  and  cement  be- 
fore work  on  the  boulevard  in  its  en- 
tirety was  begun.  This  boulevard  will 
be  mainly  for  automobiles,  as  concrete  is 
too  hard  on  horses.  Contrarywise, 
macadam  roads  adjoin  the  concrete,  and 
as  autos  are  too  hard  on  macadam  roads, 
these  are  protected  from  the  autos  by  the 
concrete,  and  the  autoists  get  good 
speeding  and  the  teams  have  as  good 
roads  to  travel  over  as  the  best  roads 
■were  before  automobiles  were  invented. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  tract  is 
Lake  Washington,  a  natural  lake  three 
miles  long,  which  has  been  made  part  of 
the  drainage  canal,  and  deepened  and  the 
sides  straightened.  The  movement  of  the 
water  in  the  canal  and  the  depth  of  the 
lake  keep  the  water  pure  and  sweet  and 
make  a  most  excellent  place  for  boating, 
swimming  and  fishing. 

The  Rot/oh  Work. — There  has  been 
some  rough  work  in  the  development  of 
the  tract.  Close  to  the  river  the  land  has 
been  built  higher  than  the  tules  by  over- 
flow and  was  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  cottonwood.  After  these  were  cut 
away,  four  stump-pullers  were  operated 
constantly  until  recently,  when  two  could 
be  taken  off.  clearing  the  land.    A  part 


mm 


Trade  Mark 


Registered 


This  Seal  Protects  You 

This  seal  guarantees  you  an  original  Luther  Bur- 
bank  production — none  genuine  without  it. 

And  this  means  a  great  deal  to  you — it  means 
that  you  are  protected— that  when  you  buy 
Spineless  Cactus  from  the  Luther  Burbank  Co., 
you  get 

Luther  Burbank's 
Spineless  Cadtus 

There  is  no  experimenting  with  Luther  Burbank's  Spineless 

Cactus. 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  forage  for  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

It  will  grow  on  any  soil  where  any  forage  can  be  grown. 

It  will  grow  in  any  climate  where  the  ground  does  not  freeze 
over  an  inch. 

It  will  produce  100  tons  per  acre  without  irrigation.  It  is  the 
world's  most  productive  stock  feed. 

Alfalfa  fed  cows  producing  37  pounds  of  milk  daily  gave 
pounds  daily  on  a  Spineless  Cactus  ration. 
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You  should  have  full  information  about  Luther  Burbank's  Spineless 
Cactus.  Write  for  book  RP  .  It  tells  you  in  detail  how  to  grow, 
when  and  where  to  plant  spineless  Cactus,  the  money  that  you  will 
make  and  the  money  that  you  will  aave  by  growing  this  most  ex- 
traordinary forage — also  Luther  Burbank's  own  story  of  his  sixteen 
years  of  effort  to  change  the  thorny  cactus  to  the  Spineless  Cactua. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributer  of  the  Burbank 
Horticultural  productions  and  from  no  other  source  can  any  one  be 
assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine  Luther  Burbank  Creations.  Look 
for  this  seal  on  what  you  buy.   IT  IS  YOUR  PROTECTION. 


Send  for  Spineless  Cactus  Book 


today. 

Exposition 
Building 


Caldwell  Fruit  Fitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  I  .  5th  St.,         Los  Angelen,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

S45  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     I.OS  ANGELES 
503  MlsUon  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


FREE!  BOOK 


A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day,  Horticul- 
tural Expert. 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchnrdist 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
3536  Peralta  Street    -        Oakland,  Cal. 


SHAWCO 
HAY  TOOLS 


MILWAUKEE  MOWERS 
AND  RAKES. 

Lightest  running. 

Latest  improvements. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES. 

We  build  them  for  Western  trade. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


of  the  land,  however,  was  only  partly 
cleared  and  has  been  left  as  a  park. 

In  the  tules,  big  wheel  tractors  with 
rollers  or  caterpillar  engines  crushed 
down  the  ten  foot  growth  or  so  of  tules. 
After  these  dried  they  were  burned  over. 
Then  pairs  of  Fowler  engines  broke  up 
the  tules.  These  are  the  most  powerful 
tractors  used,  and  remain  in  place,  first 
one  and  then  the  other  pulling  great 
plows  to  itself  by  cables,  then  moving  on 
a  few  feet  as  the  plows  were  making  their 
way  back  to  the  other  engine.  Only  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  these  engines  are  used 
in  California.  They  were  used  here  on 
account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  break- 
ing up  tule  ground. 

The  other  great  mechanical  agencies 
for  the  aid  of  man  in  subduing  nature 
can  be  seen  busy  and  effective.  Cater- 
pillars are  busy  putting  the  plowed  land 
in  which  the  tule  roots  have  been  given 
a  chance  to  decay  into  shape  for  beans  or 
orchard  planting,  working  in  the  sand 
on  the  levee  or  hauling  loads  for  con- 
struction work  here  and  there,  and  big 
wheel  tractors  doing  their  work. 

The  uses  of  such  land  need  hardly  be 
mentioned,  as  they  can  be  seen  on  lands 
nearby.  The  finest,  most  productive  and 
most  profitable  Bartlett  pear  orchards  in 
the  world  are  found  in  exactly  this  kind 
of  land  along  the  river,  above  and  below. 
Close  to  the  levees  are  frequently  found 
unrivaled  cherry  orchards. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  rapid, 
cheap  transportation  by  water  to  San 
Francisco  make  this  a  wonderfully  fins 
truck  gardening  district.  Nearly  all  of 
the  cleared  land  was  leased  last  fall  for 
beans,  which  are  just  going  in  now.  If 
it  had  been  reserved  and  the  dry  season 
foreseen  and  barley  planted  instead,  and 
that  sold  for  hay,  it  would  have  paid 
amazing  dividends  if  it  had  grown  like 
that  on  the  nursery  and  experimental 
grounds  started  in  December,  and  the  sea- 
son would  still  be  ample  for  beans,  too. 
Some  alfalfa  planted  this  spring  is  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  growth,  as  alfalfa  do°s 
on  such  land,  never  needing  irrigation 
and  the  land  needing  no  leveling.  The 
soil  right  after  reclamation  has  poor  bac- 
terial action  and  this  alfalfa  will  do  very 
much  better  in  future  years. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  excel- 
lent pear  and  cherry  district,  a  district 
fitted  for  truck  farming  and  numerous 
other  crops,  and  very  desirable,  through 
the  productivity  of  alfalfa  and  corn  and 
for  the  convenience  of  transportation  to 
the  bay  cities,  for  dairying.  Everything 
points  to  being  a  district  of  diversified 
profitable  farms.  The  whole  series  of 
steps  from  the  development  from  abso- 
lute unproductivity  to  the  possibility  of 
the  highest  productivity  are  of  absorbing 
interest  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
State. 

There  are  11,500  acres  in  this  tract, 
and  the  reclamation  is  such  a  success 
that  a  much  larger  acreage  below  the 
Netherlands  is  being  reclaimed  in  just 
the  same  way  by  the  same  people,  but 
under  a  different  incorporation.  The  final 
condition  of  the  Yolo  basin  when  reclama- 
tion is  complete  will  be  that  the  rich 
lands  extending  several  miles  back  from 
the  river  will  be  reclaimed  by  levees. 
The  outer  part  will  still  be  overflowed  bv 
high  waters,  but  drainage  canals  will  run 
through  it  and  the  water  will  run  off  as 
quickly  as  the  river  recedes,  leaving  a 
long  summer  season  for  the  growth  of 
rice  or  some  profitable  summer  crop. 
Thus  from  the  lands  of  the  Solano  Irri- 
gated Farms  Company  near  Suisun  bay, 
up  to  Sacramento,  the  land  near  to  the 
river  will  be  in  use  all  the  year  long  and 
the  land  in  the  outer  part  of  the  basin 
will  be  enriched  every  year  by  the  sedi- 
ment deposited  in  the  overflow  and  pro- 
ducing profitable  crops  at  times  when  the 
season  is  most  favorable  for  growth. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


{ 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


} 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profit  able 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
our  fertilizer!  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


PROFITS 

ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2Yz  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town. 
State... 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


LAY 
PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOOR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 

AND  CARS 


SAVE 
TIME 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried,  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.    Write  NOW.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angelas:  120  -outh  Los  Angeles  Street  San  Francltco:  233  Rialto  Bldg. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Ball-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  stajidpipes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  wat- _  n  the  form  of  fine  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 
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Veterinary  Questions  and  Answers. 


PLANT  CORN  NOW 

and  prepare  for  an 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 


ALL  LIVE,  UP-TO-DATE  DAIRYMEN  EITHER  HAVE  OR  ARE 
PREPARING  TO  INSTALL  SILOS. 

REASONS: 

1st.   Because  of  saving  in  feed. 

2nd.  It  makes  work  easier  and  largely  increases  the  profits  of 
the  dairy. 

3rd.  The  Silo  furnishes  green  feed  when  it  is  impossible  to  get 
it  in  any  other  wa)r,  and  a  full  silo  is  the  cheapest  and  best  insur- 
ance for  the  dairyman. 

4th.  Most  any  green  crop  can  be  cut  up  for  ensilage,  such  as 
corn,  alfalfa,  barley,  eowpeas,  foxlaii,  or  sugar  beets. 

5th.  THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  is  construei.-d  to  meet 
all  climatic  conditions  of  the  coast,  and  if  used  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples will  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  EVERY  YEAR,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  redemption  of  the  dairy  industry  in  localities  that  are 
subject  to  long  dry  spells. 

Get  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  and  stop  the  leak  in  the  dairy 
profits. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Ensilage  Cutlers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  l« 
Dairy  &  Crear 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 

'HllicreBt  I.nd"— First  PrUe  Rnm  at  year-Olds 

State  Fair.  1911.  •>  


BREEDING  OLD  COW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  about 
ten  years  old,  has  been  milking  about 
five  months,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get 
her  bred.  What  is  the  best  medicine  to 
give  her  and  is  there  any  tonic  that  1 
can  feed  her  to  tone  her  up?  Also,  how 
often  does  a  cow  at  that  age  show  signs 
of  wanting  to  be  bred? — C.  D.,  Hughson. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely. 

You  do  not  state  whether  the  cow  re- 
fuses to  take  the  bull,  or  if  she  fails  to 
conceive  after  breeding.  We  presume, 
however,  that,  the  former  condition  (ab- 
sence of  estrum)  prevails.  This  condition 
is  generally  due  to  ovarian  cysts  or  atro- 
phy of  the  ovaries.  In  an  old  cow  neither 
of  these  conditions  can  be  successfully 
treated. 

In  the  normal  cow  estrum  (heat)  oc- 
curs with  considerable  regularity  about 
every  three  weeks. 

veterinary  dentist  needed. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  old  horse  which 
has  always  been  fat  and  quite  full  of 
life  until  right  lately.  Now  he  is  getting 
thin  and  looks  bad.  He  eats  his  food  all 
right. 

I  had  his  teeth  fixed  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  man  said  they  were  bad  and  he  fixed 
them  as  well  as  he  could.  The  horse  don't 
have  much  work  to  do  and  nothing  that 
is  very  hard.  I  feed  a  mash  three  times  a 
day  when  at  work  and  twice  when  not, 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  runs  in  pasture. 
(The  mash  is  3  pints  of  bran,  3  pints  of 
midds,  3  pints  of  alfalfa  meal  moistened 
with  water),  and  oat  hay  at  night.  Is 
that  enough?  It  used  to  keep  him  fat.  He 
seems  lately  to  have  some  trouble  in 
passing  water.  What  can  I  give  him  that 


NATURAL  f-IAND _ACTION 
V  y^1"- "  -'  .     ■  ===d 


All  Progressive 
Dairymen 

SHOI  LD  EUBAD  THE  FOLLOWING. 

I  have  used  the  Hinman  Milking 
Machine  eight  months.  It  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  is  a  great 
labor  saver. 

The  cows  take  to  it  more  kindly 
than  to  hand  milking.  In  no  in- 
stance whatever  have  we  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  injury  to  a 
cow,  nor  have  we  noted  any  falling 
off  of  milk  or  drying  up  due  to  its 
use. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  man 
the  machine  is  certainly  a  great 
help. 

CARROLL  FOWLER, 
May  1,  1913.  Ceres,  Cal. 

California  Agents: 

C  F.  I)  WIKI.I.S   &  SOX, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown  and 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 

LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


may  be  put  in  the  mash?  I  don't  think 
his  trouble  is  due  all  to  old  age,  for  it 
didn't  come  on  gradually.  Also  please  tell 
me  if  the  poultry  quotations  in  the  Press 
are  for  live  or  dressed  birds. — T.  A.  G., 
Mendocino. 

Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely. 

This  is  an  excessively  long  molar  pro- 
jecting into  a  cavity  and  the  projecting 
molar  should  be  cut  off  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  The  horse  will  begin  to  pick 
up  and  grow  fat  almost  as  soon  as  the 
condition  is  relieved.  Most  horse  owners 
will  permit  every  person  with  a  float  to 
ruin  a  horse's  mouth  without  inquiring 
whether  the  dentist  possesses  proper 
qualifications  (State  License  and  Diplo- 
ma.) 

Gran.  Sal  Nitre,  a  tablespoonful  daily 
in  water  is  good  to  stimulate  the  kidneys. 

Quotations  for  poultry  in  the  Press  are 
on  the  live  weight  basis.  They  correspond 
to  the  quotations  by  the  dozen  in  other 
papers,  but  are  more  definite  on  account 
of  being  put  this  way. 

IMPACTION   OR  RABIES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  had  five  milch 
cows  running  on  alfalfa  which  is  not 
watered  and  is  getting  somewhat  dry. 
Three  of  those  cows  have  died,  and  we 
can't  just  decide  where  the  trouble  is. 
They  quit  eating  from  four  to  six  days 
before  they  die.  A  few  hours  before 
death  occurs  they  are  in  intense  pain, 
can't  see,  run  around  in  a  circle  and 
bump  into  any  thing  in  their  path.  I  had 
a  good  veterinary  in  attendance  and  we 
performed  a  post  mortem  on  two  of  them. 
The  second  stomach  (reticulum)  was 
terribly  packed,  food  in  it  absolutely 
dry.  The  liver  was  soft,  you  could  stick 
your  finger  right  into  it.  There  was  a 
slight  inflammation  in  the  intestines.  The 
last  cow  that  died  did  not  have  the  im- 
paction so  pronounced.  Now,  from  what 
I  have  said,  do  you  think  it  was  the  im- 
paction that  caused  the  trouble?  Dairy- 
man, Dixon. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely. 

The  second  page  of  your  letter,  in 
which  you  might  further  describe  the 
symptoms  in  the  cows,  was  not  enclosed 
in  the  envelope.  Your  letter,  therefore, 
ended  abruptly.  However,  as  far  as  the 
description  of  the  symptoms  were  given 
by  you  it  might  appear  that  the  affection 
was  due  to  impaction  of  the  second 
stomach  (reticulum),  judging  from  the 
condition  of  same,  and  the  nature  of  the 
feed.  If  this  was  the  cause  the  adminis- 
tration of  cathartics  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  signs  of  sickness  would 
have  been  advisable.  One  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  Glauber  or  Epsom  salts 
in  solution  is  an  excellent  cathartic  for 
cows.  The  cows  should  also  be  given 
some  succulent  feed. 

Rabies  is  now  prevalent  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  Quite  a  few  cows  have 
been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  and  have  died 
from  this  affection.  The  State  Veteri- 
narian reports  a  number  of  such  cases  in 
and  around  Sacramento.  Cows  usually  die 
within  three  to  ten  days  after  first  symp- 
toms appear.  The  fact  that  your  cows 
showed  symptoms  of  nervous  derange- 
ment (running  around  in  a  circle,  etc.,) 
and  the  length  of  time  they  were  sick, 
are  suspicious. 

UNTHRIFTY   MARE,  POULTRY  BREEDS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  the 
PacIfic  Rural  Press  of  May  3rd,  I  asked 
advice  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  mare 
used  on  rural  rpute.  As  advised,  I  exam- 
ined her  teeth  and  feces  and  find  her 
teeth  O.  K.,  as  I  had  a  good  dentist  treat 
them  a  short  time  ago.  There  is  no  coarse 
tood  digested  improperly.  What  prescrip- 


tion do  you  recommend?  I  was  advised 
to  give  condition  powders,  but  her  con- 
dition in  regard  to  rough  hair  is  the 
same.  Also  do  you  advise  feeding  on  the 
road  when  a  horse  leaves  the  stable  at 
10  a.  m.,  traveling  continually  for  thirty 


miles,  returning  5:30  p.  m.,  being  fed  at 
7  a.  m.? 

I  noted  the  article  in  answer  to  a  sub- 
scriber from  Tennessee  in  the  issue  of 
May  17,  on  "The  Capital  Needed  for 
Farming."  Would  you  object  stating  what 
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SWINE. 


ANOTHER  LITTER  from  Queen  Bertha 
2nd,  the  famous  Berkshire  Sow.  Three- 
month-old  pigs  may  be  secured  if  or- 
dered at  once.  Dixon  Estate  Co.,  Wal- 
lace, Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


E.  C.   RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.     I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


CARRITHER'S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS, 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull 
calves,  $50  to  $150.    Route  3,  Tulare,  Cal. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal, 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkihson,  Perris,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O   Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  and  prize 
stock.    R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal.  


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


kind  of  fowls  the  party  keeps  which  are 
mentioned  as  "choice  laying  hens?"  I  am 
thinking  of  a  similar  venture. — I  think 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  a  very  relia- 
ble and  instructive  journal  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  —  Subscriber,  San  Joaquin 
County. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  all  condition  pow- 
ders, because  a  great  majority  of  them 
contain  resin  and  antimony.  While  a 
slight  amount  may  be  beneficial,  con- 
tinued use  results  in  affection  of  the  kid- 
neys by  over-stimulation.  Give  the  fol- 
lowing for  indigestion: 

"Bismuth  Subintrate,  1  ounce, 
Powdered  Pepsine,  1  ounce, 
Soda  Bi  Carbonate,  12  ounces, 
Carbonate  Iron,  2  ounces. 
"Mix  and  give  a  heaping  teaspoon  twice 
daily.  By  all  means  feed  your  horse  three 
times  daily  and  water  as  often  as  you 
can.  It  is  unnecessary  to  warn  you  that 
the  horse  must  not  be  overheated  when 
you  give  the  noonday  feed. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

We  would  willingly  state  what  variety 
of  fowls  Mr.  Weeks  keeps  if  we  knew, 
but  his  address  is  given  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to  and  he  will  surely  be  glad  to  in- 
form you  if  you. write  and  enclose  postal  or 
self  addressed  envelope.  We  will  say, 
however,  that  on  the  far  larger  number  of 
poultry  -establishments  like  those  de- 
scribed, which  are  operated  with  small 
runs  and  on  an  egg  basis,  white  Leghorns 
are  the  breed  kept  and  it  is  doubtful  if  you 
could  make  a  better  selection  than  these 
or  some  other  Leghorns  or  related  breeds. 
If  you  have  a  general  small  farm  and 
table  fowls  are  desired,  you  may  of 
course  be  better  suited  with  fowls  of 
other  breeds.  While  on  purely  an  egg 
basis,  Leghorns  or  other  light  breeds  evi- 
dently would  be  necessary  for  the  best 
success,  a  very  essential  thing  is  to  get 
the  right  fowls  in  the  breed.  That  means 
training  in  judging  in  what  fowls  are 
doing  their  duty  and  in  getting  your 
chickens  from  the  right  place. 


TO  PICKLE  BEEF. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  how  to  pickle 
beef  and  veal  so  that  it  can  be  kept  for 
several  months. — H.  W.  H.,  Perris. 

We  sent,  this  query  over  to  the  Univer- 
sity, where  it  was  answered  by  Prof. 
M.  E.  Jaffa  as  follows,  taken  from  "The 
Modern  Packing  House"  by  Wilder: 

"The  following  formula  will  be  found 
to  turn  beef  out  in  very  nice  shape  and 
with  a  good  color.  This  is  for  plate  beef, 
rump  butts,  briskets,  clods  and  all  trim- 
mings of  a  similar  character:  To  1,500 
gallons  of  100  degree  strength  pickle  add 
98  pounds  saltpetre.  It  will  be  found  nec- 
essary to  dissolve  the  saltpetre  before 
putting  it  into  the  pickle." 

We  presume  that  by  100  degree  pickle 
is  meant  a  solution  of  salt  and  water  as 
can  be  prepared  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. If  less  pickle  is  to  be  made,  a 
little  arithmetic  will  show  how  much 
saltpetre  should  be  added. 


SPRAY  FOR  FLIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  use  as  a  spray  to  kill  the  flies  in  my 
stable?  In  the  early  morning  the  ceiling 
and  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  the 
pests  partly  dormant  but  not  enough  so 
that  they  can  be  swept  down  and  killed. 
What  spray  can  I  use  that  will  destroy 
them? — G.  B.  L.,  Los  Angeles. 

As  far  as  killing  the  flies  by  a  contact 
spray  is  concerned,  we  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  feasible  way  of  doing  this. 
You  can,  however,  spray  the  sides  and 
ceiling  of  the  barn  with  a  spray  of  epsom 
salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  using  about 
a  cupful  to  the  gallon,  which  will  pre- 


vent them  from  gathering  there.  And 
since  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  flies 
can  be  kept  from  gathering  around  by 
destroying  their  breeding  places,  if  those 
are  under  one's  control,  by  having  all 
manure  and  litter  removed  before  the 
flies  have  a  chance  to  develop. 


FERTILIZATION  OF  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  noticed  in  your 
paper  how  clearly  and  exactly  you  an- 
swer the  different  queries,  I  would  ap- 
preciate very  much  if  you  could  give  me 
a  little  information  as  to  the  following. 
I  have  20  acres  of  alfalfa  land  which  is 
very  heavy  soil,  not  the  sandy  kind.  I 
manured  it  well  this  fall  and  it  is  com- 
ing up  splendidly,  but  what  I  wish  to 
know  is  which  is  considered  the  best 
fertilizer  to  produce  heavy  crops,  gyp- 
sum or  lime? — C.  D.  N.,  Hughson. 

The  best  advice  we  would  give  you 
would  be  to  try  some  gypsum,  hydrated 
and  air  slaked  lime  on  different  plots. 
If  your  soil  is  fertile  and  giving  good 
satisfaction,  possibly  neither  would  be 
necessary  until  there  was  some  falling 
off  in  fertility.  Gypsum  as  a  rule  gives 
greater  stimulation  than  lime  to  the  soil, 
but  a  person  gets  much  more  lime  for 
his  money  in  buying  lime  than  gypsum, 
which  is  composed  of  lime,  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  Also  gypsum  is  greatly 
inferior  to  lime  when  the  soil  has  any 
tendency  to  acidity.  Both  will  have  a 
decidedly  good  influence  in  loosening  up 
heavy  soil  like  yours,  which  would  be 
the  best  we  cannot  say.  Our  inclination 
is  somewhat  in  favor  of  hydrated  or  air 
slaked  lime  instead  of  gypsum,  as  it 
lasts  longer  and  actually  adds  more  plant 
food  by  a  good  margin  than  gypsum,  but 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try  all  three 
leaving  untreated  alfalfa  for  comparison. 


Under  most  conditions,  however,  gypsum 
will  give  better  results  on  alfalfa  we  be- 
lieve for  the  money  expended,  lor  the 
first  year  at  least,  than  other  lime.  We 
would  be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  of  your 
success,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
had  experience  with  both  lime  and  gyp- 
sum on  heavy  alfalfa  soil,  we  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  they  came  out. 


RYE  FOR  HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  rye  for  hay,  and  how  should  it  best 
be  handled?  Would  it  be  well  to  cut  it 
up  and  blow  it  into  the  barn,  and  would 
it  do  all  right  for  silage?— M.  B.,  Stanis- 
laus county. 

Rye,  on  account  of  its  woody  stems  had 
better  be  cut  earlier  than  it  generally  is 
cut,  as  it  first  comes  into  the  dough  or 
milk.  After  that  it  is  handled  as  is 
other  hay.  Cutting  it  up  would  be  a 
benefit  on  account  of  the  woodiness  of 
the  stems,  it  would  probably  be  more  of  a 
help  than  to  other  grain  hay.  It  could 
be  put  into  the  silo,  but  would  of  course 
have  to  be  cut  pretty  green  and  would 
have  to  be  run  through  a  cutter  and  blow- 
er. Putting  it  in  whole  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  In  the  silo,  the  fermenta- 
tion would  largely  overcome  the  woodi- 
ness of  the  stems.  It  would  also  as  a 
silage  balance  up  nicely  with  alfalfa  and 
the  best  way  to  do  would  be  to  mix  it  with 
alfalfa  when  putting  it  in. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

breeders  and  importers 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save 
its  cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
there  is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in 
easier  running,  greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior 
and  worn-out  separators  of  various  makes 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval 
exchange  allowance  and  traded  in  their 
machines  on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
modern  De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10  to 
25  years  ago,  including  closer  skimming, 
easier  running,  better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  exchange  their 
old  De  Laval  for  an  up-to-date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL 
AGENT.  He  will  tell  you  how  much  he 
can  allow  on  your  old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some 
other  make,  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you 
don't  know  a  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval 
office  giving  make,  number  and  size  of  your  present  machine, 
and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drunim  Street 
SAN  FKANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 
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Live  Stock  on  Piacines  Ranch. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Perhaps  no  other  large  ranch  in  San  Benito 
county  has  been  better  known  in  the  past  than 
the  Paicines  Ranch,  located  about  13  miles  from 
Hollister,  due  to  the  fact  that  for  30  years  it  was 
the  home  of  high  quality  pure-bred  Short-horns. 
Under  the  ownership  of  A.  P>.  Grogan,  of  Sau 
Francisco,  the  ranch  was  highly  improved  with 
good  buildings  and  fine  fences  and  with  a  10,000- 
acre  Part  eh  one  can  appreciate  Avhat  the  cost  must 
have  been  in  putting  such  a  place  under  first- 
class  improvements. 

For  several  years  after  Mr.  Grogan 's  death  the 
ranch  was  run  under  various  managements  until 
bought  by  the  present  owners,  who  are  known  as 
the  Paicines  Ranch  Co.,  Dr.  H.  J.  Macomber,  ranch 
manager. 

When  this  company  took  charge,  seven  years 
ago.  their  idea  was  to  make  it  into  a  strictly 
pure-bred  stock  ranch  and  selected  Short-horn 
cattle  and  Percheron  and  Belgian  horses  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  ranch  itself,  there  are 
1200  acres  of  meadow  lands  lying  along  the  San 
Benito  river.  300  acres  of  that  being  planted  to 
alfalfa,  and  the  rest  being  in  natural  grasses.  The 
balance  of  the  ranch  is  mostly  hilly  land  with  a 
great  many  oaks  for  shade  scattered  all  over.  On 
this  hilly  land  there  are  two  orchards  planted  to 
peaches,  prunes,  and  apricots,  with  a  total  of  300 
acres,  and  also  about  1000  acres  of  grain  are 
put  in  yearly.  The  balance  of  the  acreage  is  in 
wild  grasses  such  as  alfileria,  burr  clover,  etc., 
which  makes  an  excellent  range  the  year  round. 

Some  beets,  carrots  and  corn  are  usually  plant- 
ed every  year  on  the  meadow  land  for  stock  feed- 
ing, but  no  silos  are  used,  as  a  shortage  of  range 
is  rarely  encountered.  In  fact,  this  year,  when 
most  stockmen  are  having  to  sell  a  great  deal  of 
stock  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  feed,  this 
ranch  is  carrying  the  usual  amount. 

Horses.- -In  regard  to  the  horses  on  the  ranch, 
as  before  stated,  Percherons  and  Belgians  were 
selected  and  only  those  of  highest  quality  were 
purchased,  no  expense  being  spared,  some  of  the 
stallions  having  a  long  list  of  prizes  awarded  to 
them  in  European  countries.  Young  brood  mares 
were  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  and 
since  that  time  new  stallions  have  been  brought 
out  at  different  times. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  150  head 
of  horses  on  the  place,  of  which  50  head  were 
pure-breds. 

The  brood  mares  are  used  for  general  farm 
work  except  when  heavy  with  foal,  at  which  time 
they  are  turned  out  on  pasture. 

The  young  pure-bred  stallions  are  taken  up  at 
about  eight  or  nine  months  of  age  and  put  into 
the  stables,  where  they  are  daily  exercised. 

There  are  at  present  three  service  stallions  and 
four  younger  ones.  Of  the  younger  ones,  a  large 
black  two-year-old,  Premier,  deserves  especial 
mention,  as  he  was  a  great  winner  at  the  Sacra- 
mento State  Fair  last  year,  taking  everything  in 
his  class  up  to  Grand  Champion.  As  he  was  bred 
and  raised  on  this  ranch,  it  shows  that  California 
can  raise  high-class  draft  horses  with  the  proper 
foundation  stock. 

One  pacing  stallion  is  kept  to  breed  saddle 
horses  to,  and  on  a  recent  trip  to  Kentucky  Dr. 
Macomber  purchased  a  few  head  of  high  school 
saddle  horses.  The  object  is  to  eventually  keep 
about  the  same  number  of  horses  as  at  present, 
but  instead  of  having  part  grades  to  keep  only 
pure-breds. 

A  visit  to  the  horse  barns  is  in  itself  worth  a 
trip  to  this  ranch,  as  some  fine  individuals  can 

be  seen. 

The  Short-horns. — Having  been  a  cattle  ranch 
for  a  great  many  years,  the  work  of  building  up 
that  end  was  easier  to  get  at,  as  the  stock  bought 
with  the  ranch  had  been  carefully  selected,  the 
foundation  having  been  imported  from  Scotland 
by  Mr.  Grogan  many  years  before. 

After  acquiring  the  ranch,  the  new  company 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  purchasing  new 
bulls  and  cows,  the  practice  being  to  breed  the 


original  stock  to  the  new  bulls,  and  as  fast  as 
young  stock  came  on  to  sell  off  the  older  cows. 
In  this  way  the  ranch  has  been  restocked,  until 
now  there  isn't  a  cow  on  the  place  over  three 
years  old.  At  present  there  are  1200  head  of  cat- 
tle on  the  place  containing  300  head  of  pure-breds, 
and  with  the  continual  use  of  good  bulls  the  grade 
stock  has  been  built  up  to  a  high  standard,  and 
one  can  readily  see  the  advantage  of  having  used 
pure-bred  bulls  when  comparing  this  stock  with 
the  ordinary  scrub  stock  on  so  many  ranches. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  in  seeing  about  100 
head  of  cows  and  steers  brought  in  which  were 
being  sold  to  a  buyer,  who  stated  he  would  rather 
have  such  stock  at  a  good  deal  higher  figure  than 
ordinary  stock  at  a  cheap  figure,  as  he  could  by 
stall  feeding  put  a  great  deal  of  flesh  on  such 
stock  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Pure-bred  Handling.— While  the  grade  stock  is 
inn  on  the  range,  the  pure-breds  are  kept  on  the 
meadow  land.  This  meadow  land  is  cross-fenced 
into  fields  and  from  30  to  40  head  of  cows  turned 
in.  Located  near  each  such  field  is  a  small  pas- 
ture with  a  small  barn  in  which  a  service  bull 
is  kept.  Each  day  a  man  turns  the  bull  into  the 
field  and  after  breeding  is  put  back  into  his  own 
pasture.  In  this  way  records  as  to  date  bred, 
etc..  are  kept,  and  the  stock  run  in  a  natural  way 
on  the  pasture. 

In  connection  with  this  wild  pasture,  the  al- 
falfa hay  is  fed  when  needed,  and  with  this  com- 
bination the  bottom  land  is  almost  ideal  for  a 
breeding  ranch. 


As  with  the  horses,  the  object  with  the  cattle 
is  to  eventually  have  all  pure-breds,  the  plan  as 
outlined  at  present  being  to  replace  from  time  to 
time  grade  range  stock  with  pure-breds  until  all 
of  the  grades  are  worked  out.  The  registration 
on  that  part  of  the  stock  will  not  be  kept  up,  but 
pure-bred  bulls  will  be  used,  the  object  being  to 
so  build  up  the  beef  stock  that  quicker  growth 
and  therefore  better  prices  can  be  realized  from 
the  output  of  butcher  stock.  Tn  connection  with 
this  a  herd  of  registered  stock  will  be  kept  on 
the  meadow  land,  the  same  as  at  present,  and  the 
increase  from  these  will  lie  disposed  of  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  As  with  the  horses,  no  expense  was 
spared  in  securing  the  pure-bred  cattle  on  the 
ranch,  and  for  this  reason  a  great  foundation  herd 
has  been  gathered  which  will  add  greatly  to  Cali- 
fornia's nure-bred  livestock  in  the  future. 

This  year  a  few  Hampshire  sheep  were  brought 
out  from  the  J.  B.  Haggin  ranch  in  Kentucky. 
While  no  large  amount,  of  sheep  will  be  kept,  it 
is  the  aim  to  raise  just  enough  Avell-bred  sheep 
to  keep  the  fence  corners,  creeks,  etc.,  cleaned 
free  from  weeds. 

This  year  a  magnificent  new  dwelling  house  is 
being  built  which  when  finished  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  West,  having;  a  large  swimming 
pool  and  other  modern  conveniences  included  un- 
der the  one  roof.  When  this  as  well  as  other  con- 
templated improvements  are  finished,  together 
with  only  pure-bred  stock  all  over  the  ranch,  there 
will  be  few  breeding  establishments  in  the  United 
States  which  can  compare  to  this  one,  and  by  the 
1015  Fair  no  doubt  a  great  many  distant  breed- 
ers will  leave  the  ranch  with  the  impression  that 
the  Paicines  Ranch  Co.  is  really  doing  big  things 
in  a  big  way. 


Starting  in  the  Dairy  Business 
With  Small  Capital. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.  1 

In  a  recent  copy  of  the  PRESS  an  enquirer  from 
Tennessee  wished  to  know  what  could  be  done 
with  $4,000  in  an  attempt  at  making  a  living  on 
a  California  farm  with  that  amount  of  capital  for 
a  start. 

While,  of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  man,  his  business  judgment,  and  various  other 
things,  we  give  in  the  following  the  story  of  how 
one  man  has  not  only  made  a  living,  but  has  also 
greatly  increased  his  holdings  with  less  than  $1,500 
capital  in  the  dairy  business,  and  that,  too,  in 
only  five  years. 

The  above  results  have  been  obtained  by  Charles 
N.  Odell,  located  near  Modesto,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty. While  Mr.  Odell  Avas  raised  on  an  Eastern 
farm,  his  interests  had  always  been  more  along 
beef  lines,  his  father  having  been  a  breeder  of 
pure-bred  beef  cattle.  When  he  landed  in  Stan- 
islaus county  lie  had  between  $1,000  and  $1,500, 
and  after  looking  over  the  field  pretty  thoroughly, 
decided  that  dairying  would  be  the  most  profita- 
ble :  so  he  purchased  20  acres  of  alfalfa  land  at 
$100  per  acre.  This  was  bought  by  paying  part 
cash  ami  leaving  the  balance  in  the  shape  of  a 
mortgage.  After  putting  up  a  small  house  and 
getting  the  land  into  shape,  he  began  to  figure 
on  some  cows.  With  no  capital  he  went  to  the 
creamery,  and  after  explaining  the  situation  he 
was  able  to  borrow  money  with  which  he  bought 
10  grade  cows  and  started  to  milk.  Believing  in 
giving  his  stock  plenty  of  feed  and  care,  he  was 
able  to  make  as  high  as  $120  per  month  some 
months  from  the  10  cows. 

With  the  first  10  cows  the  results  were  so  good 
that  from  time  to  time  more  stock  was  added  as 
fast  as  the  money  was  available  which  was  not 
needed  for  other  purposes  such  as  payments  on 
land,  household  expenses,  etc. 

Mr.  Odell 's  main  idea  was  to  carry  every  head 
of  stock  on  his  20  acres  possible  in  order  to  feed 
up  his  hay  instead  of  having  to  sell  part  of  it, 
thereby  losing  the  fertilizing  value  of  it  ;  and  since 
getting  fairly  started  he  has  never  sold  a  ton  of 
hay,  but  on  the  contrary  has  bought  as  high  as 
115  tons  in  one  year  to  be  fed  on  his  place. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  know 


just  what  can  be  realized  from  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay  fed  to  cows,  it  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Odell 
figures  hay  fed  to  an  average  good  cow,  including 
fertilizer,  butter-fat.  etc..  worth  at  least  $16  per 
ton  and  would  not  consider  selling  any  for  less. 

Being  progressive  in  his  line.  Mr.  Odell.  after 
two  or  three  years  with  the  grade  stock,  decided 
to  add  a  few  head  of  pure-breds ;  so  from  time  to 
time  he  purchased  in  different  places  whatever 
Jersey  stock  he  could  afford,  the  main  idea  being 
to  increase  the  butter-fat  receipts,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  at  present,  fine  individuals  such  as 
Pedro's  .Marigold  Quienne  with  an  official  record 
of  405  pounds  of  fat  as  a  three-year-old,  and 
Plucky 's  Maid  with  an  unofficial  record  of  53 
pounds  the  first  month  fresh  and  226  pounds  for 
the  first  five  months. 

While  in  the  past  good  grades  have  been  milked 
as  well  as  the  pure-breds,  from  now  on  only  pure 
breds  will  be  kept.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  large  production  of  some  of  this  grade  stock, 
and  as  Mr.  Odell  is  a  member  of  the  Stanislaus 
Cow  Testing  Association,  he  knows  exactly  what 
they  have  done.  One  of  these  grades  made  39S 
pounds  of  fat  last  year  and  was  dry  five  weeks. 
Another  which  had  been  registered  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Club,  therefore  considered  a  grade  at  pres- 
ent, gave  345  pounds  of  fat  in  11  months. 

Not  only  good  producing  cows  have  been 
bought,  but  also  good  bulls  with  authenticated 
records  back  of  them,  the  present  herd  bull  being 
Peerless  Laddie,  sired  by  Interesta  Plaisiar  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Lillian  of  Raymond  which  is  a 
grand  looking  animal. 

From  now  on  all  cows  not  giving  300  pounds  of 
fat  a  year  will  be  sold,  and  this  year  a  great  deal 
of  official  testing  will  be  done,  with  the  idea  of 
putting  several  head  on  the  Register  of  Merit  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

In  the  past,  straight  alfalfa  has  been  fed,  but 
from  now  on  for  cows  averaging  from  1  to  l^t 
pounds,  a  ration  of  6  pounds  of  barley,  4  pounds 
of  cocoanut  oil  cake,  and  2  pounds  of  bran  will 
be  fed  to  each  cow,  together  with  whatever  alfalfa 
hay  they  will  consume. 

While  perhaps  the  reader  may  think  we  have 
strayed  away  from  the  question  at  first  mentioned, 
it  is  necessarv  to  know  what  is  on  the  ranch  at 
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present  to  find  out  what  has  been  made  from  the 
first  investment.  At  present  there  are  20  head  of 
grades  with  a  value  of  $75  per  head,  and  22  head 
of  pure-breds  at  a  valuation  of  $150  per  head ; 
also,  in  the  past  year,  another  20-acre  piece  of 
alfalfa  land  has  been  purchased.  In  adding  up 
a  total  of  the  assets,  we  find  that  the  stock  is 
worth  about  $4,800. 

Since  Mr.  Odell  purchased  his  land  it  has  in- 
creased in  value  from  $100  per  acre  to  $350,  the 
price  he  recently  paid  for  his  last  20  acres. 

With  40  acres  of  land  at  such  a  valuation,  we 
have  a  total  for  land  value  of  $14,000.  This  with 
the  $4,800  invested  in  stock  makes  a  total  of 
$18,800.  As  the  above  total  includes  the  rise  in 
value  of  the  land,  perhaps  some  will  object  to 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  California  dairy- 
men in  regard  to  going  into  the  pure-bred  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  that  the  only  way  to  make  it 
pay  is  in  the  sale  of  young  stock  at  fancy  prices 
in  connection  with  the  butter-fat  receipts. 

In  fact,  many  dairymen  running  grade  stock 
will  tell  one  that  "This  idea  of  keeping  pure-breds 
to  simply  increase  the  creamery  check  sounds  all 
right,  but  if  it  wasn't  for  selling  the  calves  at 
fancy  prices  this  or  that  breeder  would  soon  go 
out  of  the  business,  as  from  a  purely  butter-fat 
basis  they  won't  pay." 

While  the  above  is  a  question  that  each  man  lias 
to  work  out  to  his  own  satisfaction,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  at  least  one  dairyman  in 
the  State  has  made  his  pure-breds  pay  from  a 
purely  butter-fat  standpoint. 

This  man  is  T.  B.  Roy,  of  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
county,  anil  the  fact  that  he  has  made  his  herd 
pay  for  over  30  years  on  a  ranch  where  practically 
no  alfalfa  has  ever  been  grown,  would  seem  to 
show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  better  stock 
does  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Roy  went  to  Marin  county  in  the  early  '70s 
and  at  that  time  rented  land  and  started  dairy- 
ing. In  those  days  most  of  the  land  in  his  vicin- 
ity was  held  by  one  or  two  men,  but  later  was 
partly  subdivided,  at  which  time  he  purchased  a 
part  of  his  present  ranch.  This  land  is  about 
50  per  cent  hill  land  and  the  balance  valley  land, 
so  that  there  was  really  only  about  half  of  the 
ranch  which  could  be  used  for  field  crops,  the 
hill  land  being  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  used 
entirely  for  pasture. 

After  purchasing  the  land  he  continued  dairy- 
ing and  the  making  of  his  butter-fat  into  butter 
for  a  number  of  years  with  grade  stock,  and  from 
his  statements  we  judge  that  the  word  "scrub" 
was  a  very  fitting  one  for  the  grade  cow  of  that 
day. 

As  there  was  more  or  less  interest  manifested 
in  better  stock  in  his  neighborhood,  and  particu- 
larly in  Jerseys,  in  1882  Mr.  Roy  decided  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  better  stock,  and  while  attend- 
ing an  auction  sale  purchased  a  bull,  mature  cow 
and  a  heifer,  all  of  which  were  registered  Jerseys. 
To  show  what  can  be  done  Avith  one  cow  and  a 
heifer,  it  should  be  said  that  these  two  animals 
were  the  only  pure-bred  females  which  were  ever 
brought  onto  the  ranch,  and  that  all  of  the  results 
since  that  time  are  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
good  qualities  in  these  two  foundation  cows.  At 
the  time  of  this  purchase  neighbors  laughed  at, 
him  and  told  him  he  must  have  lots  of  money  to 
speud  $180  for  one  cow,  the  price  he  had  paid. 
The  fact  is  he  was  no  better  able  to  buy  them 
than  his  neighbors,  but  he  felt  the  need  of  better 
stock. 

At  that  time  every  dairyman  made  his  own  but- 
ter, which  was  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, and  hero,  too,  Mr.  Roy  found  that  he  could 
improve  upon  conditions,  as  by  using  more  sani- 
tary methods  in  his  buttermaking  than  his  neigh- 
bors thought  necessary,  he  was  able  to  always  sell 
his  butter  from  3  to  5  cents  more  per  pound,  and 
in  fact  still  gets  that  much  of  a  bonus  for  his 
product  the  year  around.  To  show  that  his  prod- 
uct is  appreciated,  he  has  only  had  two  buyers 
to  handle  his  butter  in  25  years,  and  they  have 
paid  him  his  price  for  the  butter  laid  down  at 


allowing  the  above  amount  as  earnings  from 
dairying,  but  for  those  who  consider  it  in  that 
light,  one  can  deduct  all  of  that  increase  and  still 
have  left  over  $1,000  per  year  savings  besides 
having  a  good  living  for  the  five  years. 

While  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  everyone 
will  make  the  success  that  Mr.  Odell  has  in  dairy- 
ing, we  give  it  believing  that  dairying  in  Cali- 
fornia holds  out  many  advantages  to  men  who 
have  a  small  amount  of  capital  and  an  ambition 
to  crawl  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

To  conclude,  it  should  be  said  that  good  soil 
and  plenty  of  water  have  been  a  big  factor  on 
this  ranch,  and  that  if  these  conditions  had  not 
been  so  good,  perhaps  different  returns  would 
have  resulted. 


the  depot  in  San  Geronimo. 

To  go  back  to  the  stock,  however,  it  Avas  soon 
found  that  the  $180  cow  was  making  more  money 
than  several  of  the  others,  so  he  began  to  register 
his  young  stock  in  the  American  Jersey  ('attic 
Club  as  fast  as  he  raised  them,  and  this  practice 
lias  always  been  continued,  Avith  the  result  that 
his  present  herd  are  all  in  good  standing  and 
have  their  papers  back  of  them. 

AVhen  buying  bulls  he  was  ahvays  particular  to 
purchase  one  Avith  A.  J.  C.  Club  papers  back  of 
him,  and  an  animal,  besides  being  a  good  looker, 
had  to  have  good  records  before  he  Avas  put  at 
the  head  of  the  herd. 

Mr.  Roy's  idea  of  Avhat  a  dairy  cow  should  be 
Avas  that  she  must  be  good-sized  and  have  a  strong 
constitution,  and  consequently  he  has  always  bred 
for  those  points,  but  he  considers  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  avoid  is  the  breeding  of  heif- 
ers AA'hen  they  are  too  young,  thereby  stunting 
them.  His  practice  is  to  have  bis  heifers  come  in 
when  they  are  L'1^  years  or  older,  and  anyone  see- 
ing his  herd  will  surely  agree  that  for  size  and 
constitution  they  are  much  above  the  average 
California  Jersey,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
early  breeding  does  atfect  the  size,  as  some  indi- 
viduals Avhich  are  in  the  herd  that  were  bred 
younger  shoAV  a  great  difference  in  size.  While 
the  above  points  were  always  in  view,  the  milk- 
bucket  Avas  considered  of  more  importance,  espe- 
cially with  the  heifers.  As  most  agree,  all  pure- 
bred stock  are  not  necessarity  good  producers;  so 
Mr.  Roy  has  ahvays  tested  his  heifers  before  de- 
ciding Avhether  they  Avere  to  be  kept  on  the  ranch 
or  not. 

Buttermaking  has  ahvays  been  practiced,  as  be- 
fore stated.  Mr.  Roy  has  been  able  to  keep  pretty 
closely  in  touch  Avith  the  production,  which_  a 
great  many  of  our  California  dairymen  are  not 
doing. 

Through  culling  out  and  breeding  up  Avith  bet- 
ter bulls,  Mr.  Roy  Avas  able  to  bring  his  average 
up  to  365  pounds  of  butter  one  year  for  the 
entire  herd.  As  a  great  many  Avere  heifers  at 
the  time,  and  as  there  were  also  several  grade 
coavs  in  the  herd,  one  can  readily  see  that  he  has 
an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  producers.  As  stated 
at  first,  this  herd  has  been  run  strictly  as  fat- 
producers,  Mr.  Roy  ahvays  having  sold  his  young 
bulls  and  heifers  at  ordinary  scrub  stock  prices, 
and  it  Avas  for  this  reason  that  no  official  testing 
Avas  ever  done.  Perhaps  some  may  consider  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost  by  selling  the 
young  stock  too  cheap,  but  Mr.  Roy  has  only  kept 
the  stock  for  tAvo  reasons :  first,  for  the  extra 
butter-fat.  and  second,  for  the  love  of  a  pure- 
bred animal. 

.As  a  rule,  Avhere  this  class  of  stock  is  kept,  it 
is  thought  necessary  noAvadays  to  be  in  an  alfalfa 
community,  but  Mr.  Roy  continues  with  a  very 
little  alfalfa;  not  that  he  does  not  consider  it 
good,  but  because  he  has  only  what  he  buys.' 

The  eows  are  pastured  on  the  hills  in  the  spring 
for  about  three  months,  and  by  that  time  the  oat 
hay  is  usually  ready  to  begin  on.  This  and  some 
alfalfa  are  fed  the  balance  of  the  year,  along  with 
some  mill  feeds,  Mr.  Roy  having  found  cocoanut 
oil  cake  very  good  in  addition  to  the  other  feeds. 
About  four  acres  of  corn  are  planted  every  year, 
of  the  White  Mexican  variety.  This  is  cut  green 
every  day  as  used  and  fed  liberally  to  the  stock, 
and  takes  the  place  of  other  green  feed  in  the 


fall.  The  coavs  are  allowed  to  eat  all  of  this  that 
they  care  for  once  a  day,  and  fine  results  are  ob- 
tained. The  White  Mexican  is  used,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  the  coavs  eat  it  better  if  it  hap- 
pens to  get  a  little  too  ripe  than  they  will  sorghum 
or  kaffir  corn. 

Mr.  Roy  has  increased  his  holdings  from  time 
to  time  until  he  has  at  present  over  700  acres,  all 
of  Avhich  is  used  for  dairy  purposes,  there  being 
at  present  110  head  of  stock  on  the  place,  of 
which  about  90  are  registered. 

The  herd  is  strong  in  the  following  Avell-knoAvn 
Jersey  blood:  Situate.  St.  Lambert,  Stoke  Poyis, 
and  Golden  Lad,  the  present  herd  bull  being  Com- 
bination Affidavit  70479,  sired  by  Mays  Hansome 
Lad  and  out  of  Justa  B.  He  Avas  purchased  from 
H.  C.  Taylor,  Orfordville,  Wisconsin,  and  is  a 
fine-looking  individual. 

Pure-bred.  Berkshire  hogs  have  also  been  kept 
on  the  ranch  for  a  good  many  years  as  a  by- 
product, and  have  proved  very  profitable  as  con- 
sumers of  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk. 

As  Mr.  Roy  is  past  his  seventA^-third  birthd  iv, 
I  he  has  turned  the  ranch  over  to  his  son,  avIio,  with 
his  practical  experience  coupled  Avith  a  university 
training  at  Berkeley  several  years  ago,  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  improve  the  herd. 

In  closing,  Ave  might  state  that  we  believe  Mr. 
Roy's  name  will  long  be  remembered  in  Marin 
county  as  one  Avho  kept  and  loA'ed  good  stoclc, 
and,  Avhat  is  more  important  to  most,  made  it 
pay  from  the  butter-fat  receipts  alone — something 
very  feAv  have  accomplished  in  the  past. 


FLEAS  ON  HENS. 


To  the  Editor:  Today  I  am  sending  to  you  a 
small  parcel  containing  some  insects.  There  seems 
to  be  two  kinds  of  them.  The  largest  size  Avere 
found  with  their  heads  imbedded  in  the  flesh  of 
a  hen  just  above  her  eyes,  and  were  so  persistent 
in  clinging  to  their  prey  that  they  had  to  be  re- 
moved Avith  a  knife  blade.  The  smaller  insects 
moved  rapidly  over  the  body  of  the  fowl  and 
did  some  hopping  after  being  placed  in  the  vial. 
Please  tell  me  Avhat  each  variety  is,  and  the  best 
way  to  exterminate  them. — J.  F.  W,  Malaga. 

We  took  the  vial  over  to  Prof.  WoodAvorth  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  stated  that  all 
the  insects  Avere  fleas,  only  that  and  nothing  more. 
There  were  also  in  the  vial  some  eggs  and  larva 
which  were  laid  and  deA'eloped  since  you  caught 
the  insects.  It  is  a  neAv  thing,  however,  for  fleas 
to  hang  on  as  you  describe.  The  difference  in  size 
might  be  due  to  the  difference  in  sexes,  as  the 
females  are  larger  than  the  males ;  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  insects  eating  Avould  be  larger  than  those 
without  a  big  dinner  in  them.  Plenty  of  ashes, 
a  moist  mulch  for  the  hens  to  dust  in,  a  dusting 
Avith  buhach,  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  premises, 
and  a  good  application  of  oil  to  the  houses  will 
surely  make  life  miserable  for  all  insect  pests 
and  comfortable  for  the  hens. 


SMOKING  OUT  BEES. 


To  the  Editor :  AVhat  is  the  best  Avay  to  smoke 
out  bees  that  have  made  their  hive  under  the  roof 
of  a  bungaloAv?  We  have  tried  burning  sulphur, 
but  without  effect.  There  is  no  Avay  to  get  in 
Avhere  they  are. — C,  Marin  county. 

In  certain  situations  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  kill  a  colony  of  bees.  Sulphur  is  probably  the 
best  substance  you  could  use  to  burn,  and  if  you 
cannot  get  the  fumes  to  the  bees  in  any  other 
way,  possibly  you  can  borrow  a  bee-smoker  from 
some  beekeeper  in  the  neighborhood  and  bloAv 
the  fumes  in  through  a  hole  in  the  Avail.  You 
might  do  even  better  with  a  smoker  used  in 
gopher  eradication  which  can  be  obtained  from 
any  large  hardware  establishment  that  deals  ex- 
tensively in  agricultural  apparatus.  If  you  can't 
kill  them  by  blowing  sulphur  fumes  into  the 
space  where  they  are,  you  had  better  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job. 
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MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING    ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRIC I  LTDBAX   K\ G I NEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsli  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  anil   Laboratory   Extinilnution  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands, 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  Of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Bids.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis   of  Soils   for  Plant   Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products.  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  FranclMco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural    Investigations  as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses. Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Re- 
frigerating Plants,  Irriga- 
tion. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES,  PLANTS., 

We  have  more  than 
doubled  our  stoek  of 
ornamentals  —  espe- 
cially those  varieties 
needing;  little  water. 
Strong;,  hardy,  well 
rooted  stock.  WRITE 
FOR  Ol  R  CATALOG. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Sutter  Farmer  states  that  wine- 
grape  growers  in  that  section  are  being 
offered  $10  and  $12  for  their  grapes  on 
five-year  contracts.  Some  buyers  are 
said  to  be  paying  $15  for  Thompson's 
Seedless  grapes  for  shipping  or  drying. 
It  is  thought  prices  will  be  higher  by 
harvest  time. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sutter  Cured 
Fruit  Association  was  held  at  Yuba  City 
last  week,  at  which  time  it  was  decided 
to  build  a  big  warehouse  and  install  a 
raisin-stemming  outfit  this  season. 

The  last  prunes,  amounting  to  275 
tons,  which  were  in  the  Chico  1912  pool 
were  sold  last  week  on  a  3-cent  basis. 

A  dispatch  from  Selma  states  that  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  has  purchased 
about  1000  tons  of  1912  raisins  held  in 
that  vicinity.  The  fruit  is  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  warehouse  and  seeding  plant 
of  the  company  at  that  place,  to  be  ready 
to  be  moved  at  once  when  the  market 
is  right.  A  uniform  price  of  2%  cents 
was  paid  to  growers. 

Plum  shipments  from  Kings  county 
will  commence  about  June  15th. 

Marion  Barnett  reports  a  fine  crop  of 
almonds  on  his  40-acre  orchard  near  Oak- 
dale.  The  land  is  remote  from  irriga- 
tion, but  is  successfully  handled  on  the 
dry-farming  basis. 

Reports  from  Yuba  City  state  that 
peaches  will  be  a  good  crop  and  that  al- 
ready offers  are  being  made  of  $30  per 
ton  for  Phillips  and  Tuscan  cling  peacnes. 
Around  Fresno  the  prices  paid  are  said 
to  be  $25  for  Phillips  and  $30  for  Tus- 
cans. 

A  dispatch  from  ChicO  says  that  the 
Everfresh  Products  Co.,  an  Oregon  con 
cern  that  has  a  patent  on  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  drying  process,  will,  during  the 
early  fall,  start  a  factory  in  that  city 
for  the  working  up  of  products  of  that 
section.  The  cost  of  installing  the  fac- 
tory will  be  $25,000,  and  the  company 
will  ask  the  growers  of  the  neighborhood 
to  subscribe  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  stock  after  the  factory  is  built. 

On  Raisin  Day,  April  30,  a  firm  of  Sa- 
linas merchants  sold  over  three  tons  of 
raisins  at  5  cents  per  pound,  and  say 
they  could  have  sold  more  had  they  had 
them  in  stock. 

The  Valencia  oi*ange  crop  of  Exeter  is 
now  being  packed  and  shipped.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  usual,  and 
should  bring  fancy  prices. 

The  Fowler  Fruit  Co.  has  been  buying 
1912  raisins,  paying  4c  for  Thompsons. 
3%c  for  Muscats,  and  3c  for  Sultanas. 

Lindsay  may  soon  have  an  olive  pick- 
ling factory.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
the  growers  there  last  week  to  build  a 
plant  by  a  Los  Angeles  concern,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  money  Was  raised 
locally. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
Kerman  has  sold  its  crop  of  peaches  lo 
the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association. 
Prices  paid  were  $27.50  for  Tuscan 
clings,  $25  for  Phillips,  and  $20  for  Or- 
ange. 

The  Eldorado  county  Bartlett  Pear  Show 
will  be  held  at  Placerville,  August  28. 
29,  and  30.  Prizes  aggregating  $1000  will 
be  given,  and  pear,  peach,  and  plum- 
growers  from  every  section  of  the  State 
are  invited  to  send  their  best  fruit  to 
enter  into  competition.  Parties  wanting 
further  information  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  association  at  Placer- 
ville. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Corning  Olive  Grower 1 
&  Producers  Exchange,  Inc.,  it  was  decid- 
ed that  a  time  limit  be  placed  on  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  who  may  hav^ 
shipping  fruit  to  be  handled  through  the 


Exchange,  as  follows:  Shipping  apricots, 
June  5;  shipping  peaches,  July  1.  This 
action  was  deemed  necessary  to  enable 
the  Exchange  to  properly  prepare  to 
handle  the  fruit.  Prospective  members, 
having  shipping  fruit,  will  have  to  take 
chances  if  they  delay  signing  up  until 
after  the  dates  mentioned.  Each  mem- 
ber was  requested  and  urged  to  report  a 
close  estimate  on  all  his  products  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Exchange,  to 
be  held  on  June  2,  and  all  growers  were 
cordially  invited  to  attend  said  meeting. 

Prunes  are  commanding  better  prices 
as  the  crop  nears  harvest.  At  Healds- 
burg  it  is  stated  that  offers  are  being 
made  of  4%c.  Buyers  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  are  said  to  be  offering  4%c 
for  new  crop  and  3%c  for  1912  prunes. 

Apricots  are  being  shipped  from  the 
Imperial  valley.  About  100  cars  will  be 
sent  out  for  the  fresh  fruit  trade.  " 

The  almond  crop  in  the  section  around 
Banning  is  reported  to  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

C.  F.  Baker,  of  the  Pomona  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Cook  to  the  position 
so  long  held  by  George  Compere,  as  State 
collector  of  beneficial  insects. 


Drouth  and  Frost  Bad. 

The  combination  of  frosts  and  drouth 
has  been  pretty  bad  in  many  places.  A 
correspondent  from  San  Joaquin  county 
writes:  "I  have  found  things  in  worse 
condition  throughout  the  county  than 
I  expected.  1  counted  on  finding  better 
crop  conditions  as  I  got  nearer  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills,  but  it  is  just  the  same 
old  story.  Thousands  of  acres  of  grain 
are  being  pastured,  the  hay  being  too 
short  to  pick  up  with  a  rake.  To  add  to 
all  of  this,  the  frost  practically  cleaned 
out  the  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and 
prunes,  and  did  some  damage  to  the 
grapes." 

Pajaro  valley  suffered  considerably  from 
frost  this  spring,  with  the  result  that  a 
great  many  of  the  apple  orchards  of  that 
district  have  Buffered.  Some  growers 
claim  as  much  as  50  per  cent  damage  as 
a  whole,  while  other?  place  the  loss  at 
from  30  to  60  per  cent. 

The  sugar  beet  and  potato  crop  near 
Salinas  will  be  shorter  in  the  Salinas 
district  of  Monterey  county  this  year  than 
for  some  years  past,  due  to  the  dry 
wealher  of  the  past  winter.  It  is  thought 
that  the  small  acreage  will  materially  af- 
fect prices  of  potatoes  in  that  section  this 
year.  The  grain  and  hay  crops  are  also 
reported  almost  a  failure  on  most  ranches 
in  this  valley,  a  great  many  farmers  not 
having  sufficient  hay  lor  their  own  stock, 

Changes  at  the  Agricultural 
College. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley,  an- 
nounces promotions  in  professorships  as 
follows:  W.  T.  Clarke,  former  associate 
professor  of  horticulture,  is  to  be  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  extension  and  super- 
intendent of  Farmers'  Institutes;  E.  E. 
Babcock  is  advanced  from  associate  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  education  to  pro- 
fessor of  genetics;  F.  T.  Bioletti.  from 
associate  to  full  professorship  in  viticul- 
ture and  entomology;  J.  S.  Burd,  to  full 
professorship  in  agricultural  chemistry: 
and  C.  B.  Lipman  is  made  professor  of 
soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology.  Al- 
though not  officially  announced,  we  are 
told  that  Prof.  G.  H.  True,  head  of  the 
agricultural  college  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  is  to  take  F.  H.  Marshall's  place 
at  the  State  Farm  this  year.  If  this  is 
true  the  stockmen  of  California  will  ex- 
tend him  a  warm  welcome.  Another  pro- 
motion to  a  professorship  at  the  college 


is  that  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  with  the  hog  cholera 
serum. 

Among  other  appointments  to  take 
effect  with  the  next  college  year  are:  B. 
H.  Crochcron,  to  be  assistant  professor 
of  agriculture  extension;  David  N.  Mor- 
gan, to  be  assistant  to  Director  Thomas 
F.  Hunt  of  the  experiment  station;  D. 
B.  Pratt,  assistant  professor  of  pomology; 
Dr.  Walter  Jennings  Taylor,  assistant  pro- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umn s. 


WAKTED 

CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED — Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE.  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

POSITIONS  WAKTUD 


POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced 
man  as  foreman  on  stock  or  grain  ranch, 
either  on  salary  or  commission  basis;  ref- 
erences furnished.  Address  Box  16,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  posi- 
tion on  grain,  alfalfa  and  stock  ranch; 
well  experienced  with  every  detail;  refer- 
ence; will  consider  salary  or  commission 

on  profits.    Box  14,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore- 
man on  ranch.  An  expert  at  leveling  land, 
raising  alfalfa,  handling  water  and  gas- 
engines;  good  milker,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  care  of  milk  and  cream;  also 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Will  give  $100  for  any  cow  that  will  die 
under  my  care  from  bloat.  Will  consider 
nothing  less  than  $50  per  month.  Address 
Box  12,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


I.A.\D  FOR  BALK. 


155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  throe  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  hardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  %  mile  to  school  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO..  807  J  St., 'Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  dairy  ranch,  con- 
sisting of  100  acres,  one-half  bottom  land, 
160  acres  alfalfa,  good  stand;  >,2  mile  from 
station;  good  improvements,  fully  equipped. 
All  tools  and  implements,  machinery,  etc., 
included;  3  barns.  Best  buy  in  San  Joa- 
quin county.  For  price,  terms,  and  full 
particulars,  address  L.  M.  CUTTING  &  CO., 
15  N.  Hunter  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  AND  BERRT 
LANDS.  Sonoma  county.  Send  for  booklet 
telling  advantages  of  investment  in  this 
good  productive  country  where  no  irriga- 
tion is  required.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  acres  full- 
bearing  fruit  trees;  10  grain.  Implements, 
live  stock,  furnished  house,  everything 
goes.  Price.  $5,500.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress owner.  No  agents  wanted.  W. 
TIEK,  R,  2.  Box  15,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND— Send  for  catalog. 
Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO., 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California, 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  SebastopoL 
Cal. 


CAPRI  FIGS  for  sale.  $12  per  thousand'. 
CHRIS  HOEL.  Gridley.  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALFALFA  HAY-^Second;  cutting  will- 
soon  be  ready  to  ship,  5f  you  are  in  need' 
of  good  hay,  write  for  prices.  C.  W.  Van- 
note,  Gridley.  Cal.    R.  D.  1. 


REFUSE  LIME — 300  tons  for  fertilizing,, 
in  carlots.  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale.. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50<& 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  COi,  181-188  Second 
St.,  San.  Francisco. 
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fessor  of  veterinary  science;  Ira  J.  Con- 
dit,  instructor  in  citriculture;  L.  J.  Nick- 
els, instructor  in  insect  industries  at  the 
university  farm;  R.  E.  Campbell,  assist- 
ant in  entomology;  Miss  Lillian  D.  Clarke, 
assistant  in  agricultural  extension;  Dr. 
Wilson  Gee,  assistant  in  genetics;  H.  J. 
Guise,  poultry  foreman  at  the  uni versify 
farm;  H.  L.  Hurst,  buttermaker  at  the 
university  farm;  O.  W.  Israelson,  assist- 
ant in  irrigation;  \V.  F.  Oglesby,  assist- 
ant in  viticulture  at  the  university  farm; 
Miss  Flora  B.  Starn,  assistant  matron  of 
the  university  farm  dormitory  and  trained 


SCHHEISERPOKMBIE 
AUTOMTOIRRICK 


No  modern  farm  should  be  with- 
out it.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm 
wagon.  Can  also  be  used  for 
hoisting  dirt,  raising  building 
materials  or  heavy  loads  of  any 

description. 

If  You  Write  Us 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
Box  123 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellosrer  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
(telephone  will  eive  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  £ 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  •wKC' 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  ™ 
ment.  .iCjw  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  ^'V*  tor  the 
Line  Construction  con-  ,  yfS  Booklet 
tains  all  the  inf°r'^»CcC» 
mation  you  need 
to  install  your  ^  » 
own  tele-  .tCX* 
phone 


Build 
Your 
Own  Line 


Send  for  thin  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


nurse;  and  E.  E.  Voorhies,  assistant  in 
animal  husbandry. 

Included  in  the  list  of  promotions  not 
announced  previously  are:  W.  V.  Cruess, 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  zymology;  F. 
L.  Griffin,  assistant  professor  of  agricul- 
tural education;  F.  M.  Hayes,  assistant 
professor  of  veterinary  science;  T.  Fran- 
cis Hunt,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Farmer's  Institute;  C.  H.  McCharles,  as- 
sistant professor  of  nutrition;  B.  A.  Mad- 
son,  assistant  professor  of  agronomy;  C. 
L.  Roadhouse,  assistant  professor  of  vet- 
erinary science;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bunnell,  li- 
brarian of  the  department  of  agriculture; 
G.  A.  Coleman,  instructor  in  entomology 
and  curator  of  the  agricultural  museum; 
George  P.  Gray,  instructor  in  insecticides 
and  chemist  in  the  insecticide  laboratory; 
J.  F.  Mitchell,  instructor  in  veterinary 
science;  S.  S.  Rogers,  instructor  in  plant 
pathology;  Miss  M.  E.  Stover,  instructor 
in  nutrition;  C.  J.  Wight,  instructor  in 
botany;  F.  H.  Wilson,  instructor  in  soil 
technology;  E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  instructor 
in  entomology;  Miss  C.  J.  Hill,  assistant 
in  dairy  testing;  Miss  Katherine  D.  Jones, 
assistant  in  landscape  gardening;  Miss 
E.  H.  Smith,  plant  pathologist. 


Land  Development. 

In  the  district  around  Bloomington, 
San  Bernardino  county,  several  large 
holdings  have  been  subdivided  and  sold 
in  small  tracts.  The  land  is  mostly 
adapted  to  citrus  fruits. 

Stoddard  Jess,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  hav- 
ing several  artesian  wells  bored  on  his 
land  in  Kings  county.  One  well  2000  feet 
deep  was  brought  in  last  week  with  a 
fine  flow  of  water. 

An  irrigation  district  is  being  formed 
to  comprise  50,000  acres  of  land  lying  be- 
tween Honcut  and  Palermo,  Butte  county. 

The  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Co.  is  get- 
ting a  large  tract  of  land  in  readiness  to 
irrigate  and  plant  to  beans  and  alfalfa. 

The  2:iG0-acre  ranch  belonging  to  the 
Fresno  Copper  Co.,  located  about  four 
miles  north  of  Clovis,  was  sold  last  week 
to  a  local  syndicate  which,  it  is  stated, 
will  sell  it  in  small  tracts. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  published  a  news 
item  to  the  effect  that  the  great  Vina 
ranch,  owned  by  the  Stanford  University, 
was  to  be  sold  to  a  syndicate  and  di- 
vided into  small  farms.  We  have  since 
learned  that  the  information  was  incor- 
rect. While  we,  in  common  with  most 
Californians,  like  to  see  the  way  opened 
for  greater  population,  yet  in  this  in- 
stance we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
great  ranch  is  to  be  kept  intact  as  a 
revenue  producer  as  well  as  a  model 
ranch  for  the  good  of  the  work  being 
done  by  Stanford  University. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

An  item  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Republican 
states  that  poultrymen  are  feeling  more 
hopeful  of  a  prosperous  season  now  that 
prices  of  eggs  have  gone  up  to  20  cents 
per  dozen.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
poultrymen  have  quit  on  account  of  low 
prices,  fewer  eggs  are  being  produced, 
and  as  there  are  less  in  cold  storage  than 
usual,  the  chances  are  that  prices  will 
be  good  this  summer  and  next  winter. 

Heavy  shipments  of  cattle  have  been 
made  from  the  Porterville  district  to  the 
Sacramento  valley  the  past  few  weeks. 

A  train  of  40  cars  of  cattle  were  shipped 
by  Miller  &  Lux  from  Los  Banos  recently 
to  their  ranches  in  Nevada.  This  was 
the  fourth  large  shipment  made  by  this 
firm  during  the  preceding  30  days. 

Five  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  Mon- 
terey county,  and  as  many  more  from 
Gilroy,  have  been  shipped  to  Mendocino 
to  be  pastured  this  summer.  The  Heb- 
brons  were  in  charge  of  the  shipments. 

The  manager  of  the  Modesto  creamery 
states  that  his  concern  is  now  making 


6000  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  Most  of 
the  butter  is  put  up  in  2-lb.  squares  for 
the  San  Francisco  market. 

Corcoran  is  getting  on  the  map  as  a 
poultry  center.  One  ranch  there  now  has 
5500  laying  hens  and  5000  young  chick- 
ens. Another  ranch  has  3000  chicks 
hatched  and  will  increase  the  number  to 
12,000. 

Prices  for  butter-fat  dropped  about  10c 
per  pound  at  the  Tulare  county  cream- 
eries during  the  past  month.  Even  now 
from  1  to  2c  per  pound  is  being  paid 
more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Another  steamer  arrived  from  Austra- 
lia last  week  bringing  a  large  consign- 
ment of  frozen  beef,  veal  and  mutton.  A 
representative  of  the  Shippers  who  ac- 
companied the  cargo  stated  that  his  com- 
pany was  also  preparing  to  send  large 
quantities  of  butter  to  this  Coast. 

Large  shipments  of  cattle  are  being 
made  from  San  Luis  Obispo  county  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  feed.  Some  30,000 
head  will  be  sent  out  this  season. 

W.  M.  Birch,  agricultural  inspector  for 
the  Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
recently  purchased  a  dozen  thoroughbred 
Berkshire  hogs  from  Harold  Armstrong 
and  A.  H.  Brinton  of  Yolo  county. 

A  report  from  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards  for  last  week  states  that  the 
cattle  market  was  steady  to  firm  during 
the  whole  week.  Steers  topped  the  mar- 
ket at  $9,  best  cows  brought  $7.75,  calves 
$9,  bulls  $6.50,  hogs  $8.35,  lambs  $7.25, 
and  wethers  $6. 


General  Agriculture. 

Ira  Conger  has  planted  1000  cuttings 
of  spineless  cactus  on  land  that  he  is 
subdividing  near  Mendota. 

A.  G.  Kohnhurst,  the  treasurer  of  the 


Western  Cantaloupe  Exchange,  estimates 
the  Imperial  valley  melon  crop  at  3000 
cars  this  season.  The  crop  will  be  about 
a  week  later  than  usual,  owing  to  cool 
weather.  The  total  acreage  planted  to> 
melons  in  that  valley  is  stated  to  be  6674. 

A  dispatch  from  Oakdale  states  that 
A.  B.  Haslacher,  of  the  milling  company 
there,  estimates  the  grain  crop  in  east- 
ern Stanislaus  county  at  40%  of  last 
year's  yield.  West  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river  the  crop  is  practically  a  failure. 

An  alfalfa-meal  mill  is  nearing  comple- 
tion at  Porterville.  It  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  ten  tons  per  day. 

A  consignment  of  three  tons  of  Bur- 
bank's  spineless  cactus  was  received  at 
Thermalito  last  week  and  is  being  plant- 
ed on  the  land  of  the  Cactus  Nursery  & 
Model  Ranch  Company. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  H.  H.  How- 
ard, president  of  the  California  Ramie 
Fiber  Co.,  several  farmers  of  Yolo  coun- 
ty have  agreed  to  plant  ramie  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  Can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  forColor  Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Calltarola 


lb 


Gophers 
Squirrels 


NEWTON'S  GOPHER   AND  SQUIRREL  KILLER  No.  6 

ellectively  exterminates  Gophers.  Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Moles,  Sage  Rats,  Badgers,  Weasels,  R.ihbtts. 
Field  Mice,  Skunks,  Foxes,  Snakes 

Or  any  varmints  in  holes  or  caves  where  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  fumigating. 

IT  GETS  THEM  EVERY  TIME.  Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  pro- 
duces 4,000  cubic  feet  of  carbonbisulphide  gas,  which  is  sure  death  to  any 
animal  forced  to  breathe  it.  It  burns  quietly  without  disturbing  the  ground, 
and  forces  the  poisonous  gas  into  every  part  of  the  enclosure  before  the  animal 
Is  aware  of  its  presence. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  TO  HANDLE — Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge  in  the 
hand  until  it  is  burned  out  without  the  slightest  danger. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT — It  is  the  most  inexpensive,  the  surest,  the  most 
effective,  safest  and  easiest.    Sent  by  freight  or  express,  not  by  parcel  post. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO.  Dept.  D  %Z  ^SLSS^l 

S5.00  per  gross,  in  gross  lots,  and  45c  per  dozen  in  less  than  gross  lots. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

8  bushels  per  day. 
.  15  bushels  per  day. 
.  40  bushels  per  day. 
.  90  bushels  per  day. 
.150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  ox  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192,  Barnyard 
Manure."  When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  yoiz. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Sudan  Grass  Promising  Forage  Crop. 


The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  describing  Sudan  Grass, 
a  relative  of  the  sorghums  and  a  species 
of  Johnson  grass,  that  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  forage  crops  of  grasses, 
of  course  omitting,  alfalfa,  that  is  grown 
in  the  western  and  semi-arid  States 
where  irrigation  is  practiced. 

It  is  a  native  of  northern  Africa  and 
was  discovered  as  a  result  of  a  search 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for 
some  variety  of  Johnson  grass  that  would 
not  throw  out  root  stocks  as  Johnson 
grass  does.  Thus  it  is  purely  an  annual, 
lives  its  life  and  dies,  makes  a  very  vig- 
orous growth  and  provides  a  fair  quality 
of  roughage.  It  requires  about  the  same 
soil  and  care  as  the  sorghums,  like 
Egyptian  corn,  but  will  stand  a  cooler 
climate.  There  is  also  a  second  variety 
called  Tunis  grass,  which  is  spoken  of 
below. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  bulletin  will 
give  the  essential  points  regarding  this 
Sudan  grass  that  are  interesting  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Trials  at  numerous  places  have  demon- 
strated that  Sudan  grass  promises  high 
value  for  hay,  especially  in  the  semi-arid 
regions  where  no  perennial  grass  has 
thus  far  been  found  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
that  it  is  there  destined  to  become  the 
leading  grass  for  hay  production.  Under 
more  humid  conditions  Sudan  grass  has 
also  succeeded  admirably  and  it  will  prob- 
ably replace  the  foxtail  millets  to  a  large 
extent,  as  it  produces  better  hay  and 
usually  larger  yields.  Tunis  grass  has 
not  as  yet  been  widely  tested,  owing  to 
lack  of  seed.  It  is  slower  in  starting 
growth  and  less  tall  than  Sudan  grass. 
As  it  shatters  its  seed  very  readily  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  only  limited  usefulness 


FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull* 

from  N.  R.  dams. 

Superior  young  Hniiipalilre  boars  ready 
for  service. 

Three  unusually  good  yearling  dairy 
heifers. 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH 

503  First  National  Dank  Building, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 
FRONT 

lJ.  Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 

-—-^  tion  and  Drainage. 

The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  908.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
Klve  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  237,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


unless  this  character  can  be  changed. 

Individual  plants  of  Sudan  grass  under 
more  favorable  conditions  will  attain  a 
height  of  8  to  10  feet  and  may  possess 
20  or  more  stalks  to  a  plant.  The  stems 
seldom  become  larger  than  a  lead  pencil, 
even  in  the  largest  plants.  Broadcasted 
or  drilled,  the  height  averages  3  to  4  feet, 
and  the  stems  are  much  finer.  The  stems 
are  mostly  unbranched,  strictly  erect,  and 
decidedly  leafy,  very  much  more  so  than 
Johnson  grass.  The  sugar  content  is 
small,  but  enough  to  give  a  decided  sweet- 
ish taste.  The  flower  cluster  is  loose  and  j 
open,  pyramidal  in  form,  and  6  to  12 
inches  long.  There  is  practically  no  shat- 
tering of  the  seed  at  maturity. 

SBEDHra  BtjdaS  Grass. — Sudan  grass 
may  be  sown  broadcast,  drilled,  or  in 
cultivated  rows.  Where  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture,  broadcasting  or  drilling  is 
preferable;  otherwise  the  grass  is  likely 
to  be  coarse.  In  seeding  this  way  3 
pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre  should  be  used. 

Under  conditions  of  light  rainfall  Su- 
dan grass  is  probably  best  sown  in  culti- 
vated rows,  though  excellent  results  have 
been  secured  in  dry  regions  from  broad- 
casting. In  rows  36  inches  wide,  4 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  are  sufficient, 
even  with  rather  thick  seeding,  which  is 
recommended  when  grown  for  hay.  For 
seed  production  much  thinner  seeding 
has  given  excellent  results. 

It  is  sometimes  practicable  in  humid 
regions  to  sow  in  18-inch  rows  and  cul- 
tivate. This  is  especially  desirable  where 
the  land  is  very  weedy.  The  grass 
grown  under  such  conditions  does  not 
become  too  coarse,  and.  furthermore,  the 
dense  shade  kills  out  the  weeds.  Five 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  should  be 
used  when  thus  sown. 

California  Results. — The  only  place 
reported  from  in  California  is  the  Chico 
Plant  Introduction  Station,  from  which 
Roland  McKee  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  behavior  last  year. 

Two  rows  of  Sudan  grass,  one  75  feet 
long  and  the  other  150  feet  long,  were  | 
grown  at  Chico  in  1912.  It  was  grown 
on  good  loam  soil  and  given  irrigation. 
A  fine  growth  was  made,  and  without 
question  this  is  the  most  promising  grass 
for  growing  under  irrigation  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  that  has  yet  been  tried. 
The  number  of  cutting  of  hay  that  it  is 
possible  to  secure  was  not  determined,  as 
with  both  the  plantings  a  seed  crop  was 
allowed  to  mature,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  three  good  cuttings  of  hay  can 
be  made.  One  of  the  plantings  was  al- 
lowed to  produce  a  seed  crop  from  the 
first  growth.  This  was  harvested  late, 
but  still  a  good  hay  crop  was  produced 
after  that  date.  The  other  planting  was 
cut  for  hay  shortly  after  it  came  into 
bloom.  A  good  crop  of  hay  was  secured 
and  after  that  date  a  seed  crop  was  ma- 
tured. 

The  following  data  give  some  idea  of 
the  growth  of  this  crop: 

May  2 — Row  1.  75  feet  long:  sown. 

July  9— In  full  bloom  and  48  to  72  in- 
ches high. 

July  15— Cut  for  hay. 

August  29 — Second  growth  60  to  90 
inches  high. 

November  1 — A  good  crop  of  seed  was 
ripe. 

May  13— Row  2,  150  feet  long;  sown. 

July  9— In  first  bloom,  and  36  to  40 
inches  high. 

August  20 — First  seed  ripe. 

August  28 — 70  to  80  inches  high. 

Sept.  14 — Cut  for  seed;  18  pounds  se- 
cured. Yield  about  40  bushels  per  acre 
figured  on  basis  of  4-foot  rows  and  30 
pounds  of  seed  per  bushel. 

November  1 — Second  growth  3  to  4  feet 
high. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  homes  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address: 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davia,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Homes  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the  I.a«t  Year. 

References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Portland. 
Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus.  Mich.     Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis.  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— Six 

tirsts.  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR.   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 
seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 

I*  Prize  R.m  Lamb.  Omaha.  191 1     INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 

five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO— Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


An  Up-to-date 
dairy  barn 
means  bigger 
profits. 


Barn  Up-to-Date? 


Modern  dairying  demands  modern 
barn  equipment.  In  this  age  a  mod- 
ern barn  is  a  necessity.  It  saves 
money,  time,  work  and  worry.  Write 
us  to-day  and  learn  all  about 


500  Plans  of 
U  p-to-date 
barns  sent  free 
of  charge. 


LOUDEN'S 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers 

We  will  tell  you  how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help  you  design 
improvements  and  give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans  of  up-to-date 
barns  all  over  the  country. 

Write  NOW  and  learn  what  is  possible  in  modern  barn  equipment. 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


70  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THIS  FENCE  V 


e.»« 


Strong 
Durable 


Cheap 


IS 

Because  it  1b  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  folly  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Contracts 
Taken 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 


822  E.  Main  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  0R0W  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  120  market  Street,  Sao  Francisco 
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Fffect  of  Condition  on  Milk  Test. 


As  a  general  statement  it  is  true, 
though  there  exceptions,  that  the  nature 
of  the  feed  of  a  dairy  cow  has  little  in- 
fluence on  the  richness  of  the  milk.  In 
opposition  to  this  it  has  been  found  that 
the  condition  of  a  cow,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  loss  of  weight  or  gain  of  weight 
has  much  bearing  oh  the  amount  of  fat 
in  milk. 

In  definite  terms,  a  fat  cow  that  is 
losing  some  of  that  fat  will  put  much  of 
it  in  the  milk  and  give  a  milk  that  is 
much  richer  than  normal,  or  what  she 
would  give  if  she  were  just  keeping  her 
weight.  Likewise  a  cow  that  is  putting 
on  fat  may  give  milk  less  rich  than  when 
she  is  of  stationary  weight.  An  illustra- 
tion ot  these  two  tendencies  is  given  in 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  investiga- 
tions, a  Holstein  heifer  calved  in  as  fat 
condition,  as  it  was  possible  to  get  her 
by  continuous  feeding  from  birth.  An- 
other heifer  of  practically  the  same  age 
and  breeding,  was  fed  from  birth  until 
she  came  in  milk  on  a  ration  of  skim- 
milk  and  hay  without  any  grain  what- 
ever. As  a  consequence,  she  was  decid- 
edly thin  at  calf  birth.  The  milk  of  the 
heifer  in  good  condition  tested  over  4 
per  cent  at  the  start  while  the  milk  from 
the  one  in  thin  condition  tested  about  3 


per  cent.  The  fat  heifer  declined  in 
weight  for  several  weeks  and  during  this 
time  continued  to  show  a  high  per  cent  of 
fat.  When  her  weight  became  stationary, 
her  per  cent  of  fat  declined  until  it  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  other.  The 
thin  heifer  made  no  decline  in  weight 
and  showed  no  decline  in  the  fat  in  her 
milk.  Later  she  began  to  gain  in  live 
weight,  she  having  been  put  on  a  liberal 
grain  ration  immediately  after  calving. 
Her  per  cent  of  fat  increased  slightly 
until  the  two  became  practically  together. 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  some  of  the 
seven  day  records  or  other  short  time 
records  in  breed  associations  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  getting  the  cows  more  than 
normally  fat  before  calving,  thus  making 
their  milk  richer  for  a  time  than  it  would 
be  naturally.  It  is  also  clear  that  such 
rich  milk  is  given  only  for  a  short  time 
and  that  long  term  tests,  notably  yearly 
tests  have  to  be  accurate  and  are  not  in- 
fluenced materially  by  such  methods. 

This  same  proposition  of  the  cow  giv- 
ing up  her  own  fat  in  the  milk  can  be 
carried  much '  farther,  and  cows  in  nor- 
mal flesh,  but  suffering  some  temporary 
indisposition  that  breaks  down  the  tissue 
a  little  also  makes  for  richer  milk  as  a 
part  of  the  fat  from  the  body  goes  off 
in  milk.  Thus  the  milk  when  the  cow  is 
at  all  fevered  from  a  wound  or  other 


The  fertile  Sacramento  Valley  is  admittedly  one 
of  the  finest  dairy  countries  in  the  world.  Here 
green  feed  is  raised  the  year  'round  and  milk  is 
produced  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Dairying  on  the 

Kuhn  California  Project 

is  an  assured  success  from  the  very  start.  There  are  enough 
creameries  close  at  hand  to  make  competition  keen  for 
all  the  cream  produced  and  to  insure  the  highest  prices  to 
the   dairyman.    We  allow  purchasers 

10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 
No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 

Surely  one  couldn't  ask  for  more  liberal  inducements  than 
these.  Under  our  easy  payment  plan  you  can  start  with  very 
small  capital.  Some  unusually  choice  tracts  of  developed 
alfalfa  land  for  sale. 

Mail  Us  the  Attached  Coupon 

And  we  will  give  you  full  information  about  the  "cream  of  dairy  lands." 
The  Kuhn  California  Project  has  town,  schools,  churches,  fine  roads,  an 
unlimited  water  supply  and  a  mild  and  pleasing  climate.  It  is  indeed  a 
land  of  opportunity  for  the  ambitious  and  practical  dairyman.  No  Asiatics 
or  Negroes  allowed  to  purchase  property.    Mail  coupon  NOW. 


KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 


cause  is  in  heat  is  much  more  likely  to 
test  above  normal  than  not.  Thus  dairy- 
men who  have  the  milk  tested  when  the 
cows  are  at  all  off  normal  are  likely  to 
be  misled  and  should  have  the  milk  of 
such  cows  retested.  Milk  also  of  cows  in 
run  down  condition,  if  these  are  building 
up,  will  neither  be  as  rich  nor  as  abun- 
dant probably  as  the  milk  of  the  same 
cows  when  they  had  attained  full  bodily 
strength. 

Another  illustration  of  the  way  that  a 
cow  will  draw  upon  her  own  body  for  her 
offspring,  that  is,  for  the  milk  is  given 
below. 

A  mature  Jersey  cow  was  fed  a  liberal 
ration  for, two  months  before  calving  in 
order  to  get  her  unusually  fat.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  birth  of  the  calf  she  was 
put  on  a  ration  that  was  sufficient  only 
to  maintain  her  body  weight,  according 
to  the  maintenance  values  as  usually 
estimated.  She  was  fed  for  30  days 
on  a  ration  of  3%  pounds  grain  and  7 
pounds  hay  a  day  which  was  estimated 
body  maintenance.  At  the  beginning  she 
produced  21  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Dur- 
ing the  30  days  the  decline  in  milk  was 
very  slight.  Indeed — at  the  end  of  the 
30-day  period  she  was  producing  19V. 
pounds  a  day.  During  the  time  she  lost 
115  pounds  in  live  weight.  In  the  be- 
ginning she  was  smooth  and  excessively 
fat  for  a  Jersey  cow,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  30  days  she  was  decidedly  thin  and 
emaciated.  Beginning  with  the  28th  day 
it  was  observed  that  she  was  becoming 
weak  and  she  staggered  as  she  walked. 
On  the  29th  day  she  could  scarcely  get 
up  when  down,  yet  she  produced  19% 
pounds  of  milk.  It  was  not  considered 
safe  to  continue  the  test  any  longer  and 
her  ration  was  increased  to  a  normal 
amount.  During  the  30  days  this  cow 
produced  milk  continuously  without  any 
feed  whatever  to  supply  the  nutrients.  It 
is  evident  that  the  solids  in  the  milk  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  body  and  the 
decline  of  115  pounds  in  weight  shows 
this  was  the  case.  During  the  30  days, 
43  pounds  of  fat  and  52  pounds  of  other 
solids  were  produced  in  the  milk.  The 
average  per  cent  of  fat  during  the  30  days 
was  6.9;  the  normal  test  for  this  cow  is 
slightly  under  5  per  cent.  Within  48 
hours  after  her  feed  was  increased,  at 
the  end  of  the  30  days  period  the  per 
cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  declined  about  2 
per  cent. 

An  experiment  like  that  seems  cruel, 
but  it  shows  the  natural  generosity  of 
the  cows  to  give  of  themselves  for  their 
owners,  or  according  to  nature  for  their 
offspring.  No  dairyman  of  course,  would 
break  a  cow  down  to  get  more  fat.  Such 
generosity  should  rewarded  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  generosity  makes  good  feed- 
ing and  care  more  pleasant. 


A  CURE  FOR  CRIBBING. 


Everybody  has  been  interested  in  the 
recent  "cures"  for  halter,  pulling  that 
have  been  given  in  these  columns  by  our 
correspondents.  Ways  of  curing  bad  hab- 
its in  horses  are  valuable  and  here  is  the 
way  a  correspondent  in  the  Breeders  Ga- 
zette cured  two  horses  of  cribbing.  He 
put  either  axle  grease  or  machine  oil 
wherever  the  horses  rested  the  teeth  or 
chin.  When  the  grease  got  rubbed  off 
he  put  more  on  so  that  they  always 
found  it  there.  They  soon  got  tired  of 
trying,  and  finally  quit.  This  is  not  an 
expensive  cure  and  is  worth  a  trial.  It 
did  not  take  over  two  months  for  either 
horse. 


WDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO^i 

^PATENTSj 

^911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  ^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  B00V 

Gombault's  a*, 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 


Felons, 
a,  Boils 
ns  and 


Exterior  Cane 

Humane 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
no  equal  a: 
a  Liniment 


Body 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persisient, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sorts  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tex— "One  bottle  Caudle  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbiils."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  I  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggist!,  or  >«nt 
by  ni  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute— xh.'-.  best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.  '  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford'a 
Calf  Meal 

Factory 
Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONBS  CO., 
427-429  n«vl.  St..  San  Franrlaoo,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Diseases  of  the  Egg  Organs. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

SUSAU  SWAYSGOOD.] 

In  all  flocks  of  poultry  there  is  at 
one  time  or  other  a  need  for  knowledge 
on  the  common  ailments  of  the  egg  or- 
gans. The  most  active  breeds  sometimes 
have  these  ailments,  so  no  one  breed 
has  a  monopoly  on  them,  though  they  are 
more  common  with  sluggish  hens,  or 
hens  that  are  fed  corn  in  abundance. 

Egg  bound  is  the  commonest  of  these 
troubles,  and  very  often  the  poultryman 
pays  no  attention  to  the  hen  and  from 
egg  bound  it  passes  into  another  stage 
and  peritonitis  follows  and  the  hen  dies. 

Pullets  that  are  overfat  before  com- 
mencing to  lay  are  good  subjects  for  egg 
bound:  as  also  are  overfat  and  sluggish 
hens.  In  some  cases  where  a  hen  goes 
on  the  nest  to  lay  and  strains  heavily, 
it  brings  on  heart  trouble  and  the  hen 
dies.  So  in  all  cases  where  hens  are 
confined  and  do  not  get  sufficient  exer- 
cise it  is  well  to  watch  for  any  symp- 
toms of  egg  bound.  Generally  a  little 
help  may  be  given  and  things  will  ad- 
just themselves,  especially  with  pullets. 

Symptoms. — The  hen  moves  about  from 
place  to  place,  without  any  apparent  ob- 
ject in  view,  going  to  and  from  the  nest 

POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas.  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd.  Petaluma. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — We  have  some 
fine  breeders  for  sale  now.  Write  for 
prices.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.    Mrs.  S. 

Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  §45 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor,   Llvermore,    Cal.  —  Bun*,  White 

Orpington.  

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

J  AS.    M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4S«0  Fleming  Au.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


without  dropping  an  egg.  The  tail  is 
carried  low,  as  they  are  when  it  is  rain- 
ing. If  a  hen  is  caught  at  this  stage 
the  trouble  can  generally  be  helped. 
Take  the  hen  in  your  hands  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  muscles  around 
the  vent  and  you  will  notice  that  she  is 
trying  to  expel  something. 

Treatment. — Pass  your  little  finger, 
well  oiled  or  greased  with  mutton  tallow, 
into  the  passage,  this  to  be  sure  that  the 
egg  is  whole,  as  sometimes  a  broken  egg 
lies  near  the  passage.  Get  a  bowl  of 
hot  water  and  hold  the  fowl  with  her 
vent  in  the  steam  arising  from  the  water. 
This  should  relax  the  parts,  but  if  it 
does  not  do  so,  inject  a  tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil  in  the  vent  and  also  give  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours  until  the 
egg  is  passed  and  all  fever  leaves  the  hen. 
Feed  soft  food  for  a  few  days  until  the 
hen  recovers,  and  then  reduce  the  diet. 

Inflammation. — Inflammation  is  a  very 
serious  disease  and  seldom  ends  well  for 
either  hen  or  owner.  Inflammation  of  the 
egg  passage  is  a  very  serious  condition 
and  it  is  seldom  that  the  hen  gets  over 
it.  This  condition  is  always  attended 
with  a  constant  desire  to  strain,  as  if  an 
egg  was  being  passed.  As  the  bird  moves 
around,  if  you  notice,  you  will  see  that 
the  wings  droop  a  little  as  though  the 
muscles  were  relaxed;  the  feathers  ap- 
pear ruffled  and  stand  out  from  the  body 
like  the  hair  on  a  person's  head  that  is 
badly  frightened.  The  vent  is  hot,  red 
and  in  motion,  and  as  the  inflammation 
spreads — the  fowl  becomes  quieter,  the 
comb  pale,  and  the  end  is  death.  And 
all  of  this  might  have  been  avoided  by 
a  little  watchfulness  and  care  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  trouble.  Sometimes 
an  overly  large  egg  causes  the  trouble 
and  being  retained  causes  irritation  and 
finally  inflammation. 

If  the  trouble  is  cause  from  an  overfat 
condition,  the  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 
diet;  when  hens  lay  many  double  yolked 
eggs  it  is  an  indication  that  they  are  too 
fat,  and  this  warning  should  be  heeded 
at  once  to  prevent  further  trouble. 

If  a  broken  egg  is  the  cause,  it  must 
be  removed,  for  until  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, there  is  no  hope  of  curing  it. 
Frequent  doses  of  olive  oil  will  help,  and 
the  finger,  well  oiled,  should  be  passed 
into  the  passage,  and  if  the  egg  is  in 
reach  removed;  if  it  is  too  far  up 
the  passage  for  the  finger  take  a  pair 
of  small  pinchers.  After  every  bit 
has  been  removed  syringe  out  the 
passage  with  a  mild  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  and  warm  water.  Give  small  doses 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  water  for 
a  day  or  two  and  feed  soft  food,  keeping 
the  hen  quiet.  Generally  speaking,  all 
these  troubles  can  be  helped  with  pa- 
tience and  olive  oil.  The  oil  is  healing 
and  soothing  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
helping  remove  the  cause. 

Soft  Shelled  Eggs. — This  is  not  what 
can  be  called  a  disease,  and  yet  it  causes 
a  loss  to  the  poultryman,  and  there  is 
always  a  cause  that  should  be  looked  up 
so  that  we  can  prevent  the  loss.  Some- 
times soft  shelled  eggs  are  due  to  worms 
in  the  intestines.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  egg  is  stimulated  along  the  passage' 
and  beyond  the  proper  stage  of  shell 
through  the  excitation.  Again,  when 
hens  are  too  fat  internally,  they  often 
lay  soft  shelled  eggs.  The  remedy  of 
course,  lies  in  reducing  the  diet,  or  at 
least  the  fat  producing  part  of  it,  mak- 
ing the  hen  exercise  for  what  she  gets 
and  supplying  plenty  of  grit,  oyster  shell 
and  bone.  Generally  hens  that  have  ac- 
cess to  plenty  of  bone,  will  correct  this 
trouble  in  a  short  time  after  the  fat  is 
reduced. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

0> 


Vs 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer, 
write  tu,  tending 
hu  name. 


Ask  as 
abont  the 


"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hlcka'  Jubilee  Hatchery  la  new  booking  orders  for  Chlcka.  We  manatee 
satisfaction. 

Bar  from  the  one  that  does  hi.  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Hock.,  BnS  Grp.,  Blk,  Mlnorcaa,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 


Low  Rates  East 

via  Round  Trip 

Southern 
Pacific 

Limited  Trains, 
Also  Fast  Express 
Trains  With  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Excellent 
Dining  Car  Service 
on  All  Trains. 

Stopovers 
Both  Going 
and  Returning. 


SALE  DATES 

Jane  1.  2,  3,  4.  5,  <l,  10,  11.  13, 

14.   15.   17,   IS,  Xt,  22.  23,  25. 

20,  27.  2S. 
July  1.  2.  3.  4,  5,  8,  0,  10,  11, 

IB,  lti.  17.  22.  23.  24.  30,  31. 
August   1.  2.  7,  s.  0.  10,  13,  14, 

ISO.  21,  22.  20.  27.  tS. 
Sept.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tickets  will 
Final  return  limit  three  months  from 
ber  31,  1913. 


Baltimore 

•  107.50 

Boston 

110.5O 

Chicago 

72.50 

Clnclnnntl 

84.50 

July  22,  23.  and  24 

only. 

Colorado  Springs 

55.00 

Dallas 

02.50 

Denver 

55.00 

Duluth 

83.30 

<  .<•!  1 1  «l>urg 

103.80 

June  25,  26.  and  27 

only. 

Houston 

02.50 

Knnsns  City 

00.00 

Memphis 

70.00 

Mlnuenpoli* 

75.70 

Montreal 

10S.50 

Nciv  Orleans 

70.0O 

York 

lc».-.o 

Philadelphia 

iciv.-.ii 

IllK'IXM' 

i  HS.r.o 

Rochester 

90.40 

July  1.  2.  and  3  only. 

St.  I.ouls 

70.00 

St.  Paul 

75.70 

Toronto 

95.70 

Washington 

1II7..-.II 

nnd  other  points. 

be  sold  to  Bnltimore  July  28  and  29. 
date  of  sale,  but  not  later  than  Octo- 


Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Bdg.    Palace  Hotel    Ferry  Station    Tel.  Kearny  3160 
Thiid  and  Townsend  Streets  Station     Phone  Kearny  180 
Oakland:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station  Tel.  Lakeside  1420       First  St.  Station  Tel.  Oakland  7960 


r»  f i  v«/ fl fl  n  T  A  lUlYC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
Rr""  \M\rV  X  rtll  n.J  I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  bought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2  M.  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2  hi  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

It.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  aur  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  th»  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  a*e«s  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  *  n.rn  m,,.,t ...  CaL. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 

Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

■*7ill  b*  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

iBg*  E»    Petaluma, Cal. ^ 


TOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


ChlCKSAVERI 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


But  there  is  still  another  cause  of  soft 
shelled  eggs,  and  that  is  fright.  I  have 
noticed  at  odd  times  when  strangers,  or 
children  have  been  around  my  yards 
wearing  gay  colors,  that  my  hens  have 
dropped  soft  eggs  the  next  day,  this  is 
perhaps  because  they  are  just  used  to  me 
and  no  one  else.  Being  kept  quiet  they 
are  scared  easily. 

Plenty  of  green  feed,  or  scalded  alfalfa 
even  will  help  to  correct  the  tendency 
to  lay  soft  shelled  eggs,  but  if  one  has  a 
valuable  hen  that  does  not  put  a  good 
shell  on  her  eggs  give  five  fluid  drops  of 
ergot  in  a  quart  of  water  and  allow  do 
other  drink.  This,  however,  must  only 
be  given  on  alternate  days  and  not  con- 
tinued over  one  week. 

Peritonitis. — This  trouble  is  usually 
from  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel,  or 
from  tuberculosis,  and  as  a  very  high 
fever  runs  with  this  disease  the  birds 
can  rarely  be  saved.  In*  fact,  death  oc- 
curs before  the  trouble  is  noticed  very 
often. 

Beeak  Down. — This  is  really  not  to  be 
called  a  disease,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
healthy  condition  for  a  fowl  to  be  in. 
The  bagginess  is  very  often  caused  by 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  abdomen,  and 
is  generally  the  result  of  a  corn  diet  in 
the  heavy  'breeds,  though  I  have  seen 
Leghorns  with  it,  but  not  very  many.  A 
hen  that  has  once  acquired  this  condition 
had  better  be  disposed  of  for  table  pur- 
poses as  they  are  an  eye  sore  among  a 
flock  of  nice  fowls.  The  best  way  is  to 
avoid  having  such  things  among  your 
birds  by  rational  feeding. 

Dropsy. — This  is  another  disease  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
causes  it,  except  it  may  be  from  poor  cir- 
culation. The  hen  is  usually  very  pale, 
and  if  killed  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a 
sort  of  sack,  besides  what  appears  to 
come  from  the  tissues. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  old  hens  that 
are  unfit  for  breeders  that  are  afflicted 
with  these  things,  and  the  best  thing  is 
to  dispose  of  them  if  not  past  the  stage 
when  they  are  fit  to  eat.  If  kept  too 
long,  and  dropsy  is  well  developed,  the 
hen  should  be  killed  and  buried,  as  it  is 
unfit  for  human  food. 


Here  is  an  item  that  I  read  in  the 
paper,  which  is  worth  noticing.  It  was 
headed  "If  a  Hen  Could  Crow". 

"An  industry  twice  as  big  as  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  is  the  egg  business  of 
this  country,  and  from  Pittsburg,  home 
of  steel,  the  banks  announce  that  they 
will  not  lend  more  than  ten  cents  a 
dozen  on  egg  certificates  from  cold  stor- 
age warehouses.  Even  at  this  low  rate, 
the  amount  of  such  loans  can  amount  to 
$30,000,000.  In  a  few  weeks  3,600,000,000 
eggs  will  be  placed  in  cold  storage.  More 
than  10,000,000  are  being  shipped  daily 
into  New  York.  Figures  too  big  to  com- 
prehend, but  picture  the  hen  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  steel  magnates  of 
the  country." 

Surely  in  the  face  of  such  figures  we 
need  not  consider  we  are  in  a  small  busi- 
ness, and  if  the  hen  can't  crow,  we  who 
feed  and  care  for  her  must  give  a  good 
lusty  crow  for  her.  The  Petaluma  poult- 
rymen  have  started  the  ball  rolling  by 
crowing  about  the  superiority  of  the  Pet- 
aluma egg  as  a  cold  storage  product.  I 
believe  they  are  right  about  it  too,  and 
as  they  demand  a  better  price  for  their 
product  they  ought  to  get  it.  Sonoma 
county  has  a  climate  of  its  own  and  eggs 
do  keep  well  anywhere  in  that  county. 

The  year  of  the  earthquake  I  stored  eggs 
in  salt  and  bran  all  summer  long  and 
kept  them  out  in  a  grove  of  redwood 
trees,  and  in  the  fall  sent  them  to  a  com- 
mission man  at  San  Francisco,  and  re- 
ceived eighteen  eefltg  a  fjogpi}  fpr  all  T 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.  Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

TO  make  room  for  young  stock  we  offer  4000  two-year-old  hens  in  full  laying 
for  $16  to  $18  per  dozen.    1000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


THE 


Life 


OF  YOUR 


Pump 


— and  by  that  we  mean  not  only  the  length  of  time  it  will  remain  actually 
in  service,  but  the  real  wide-awake,  jubilant,  hustling,  bustling,  get-up-and- 
get,  keep-everlastingly-at-it-  spirit  which  it  displays — 

determines  the  cost— and  the  value 

Of  course  there  are  other  important  features  such  as  cost  of  up-keep  and 
repairs,  and  these  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  play  a  mighty  important 
part  in  the  development  of  your  bank  account — for  it  often  happens  that 
the  seemingly  cheapest  article,  when  first  bought,  is  a  regular  "eat-her-old- 
head-off"  in  performance. 

Investigate  the  Cost  —  Beforehand 

That's  not  an  impossible  task  with  the  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump.  For  over 
twelve  years  now  we  have  been  building  deep  well  pumps  out  here  at  Pomona 
— the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  district  in  the  world — and  we  have  dem- 
onstrated our  ability  to  build  a  pump  that  will  perform  even  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances.  Being  right  here  on  the  ground,  we  know  most  inti- 
mately the  troubles  that  you  have  to  contend  with — and  in  case  of  accident 
to  any  part  (which  raiely  happens,  but  when  it  does — it  does)  you  can  secure 
repairs  quickly.  You  know  what  that  means  in  the  middle  of  the  pumping 
season. 


THE  SMOOTH  RUNNING 

Pomona 
Deep  Well 
Pump 

— merits  your  fullest  investigation. 
It  has  a  record  of  proven  efficiency 
and  reliability  that  we  are  all-fired 
proud  of,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  look 
into  carefully  before  making  a  pur- 
chase. 


Our  Big  48-Page  Pump  Catalogue— Free 

— contains  detailed  information  as  to  the  method  of  manufacture  and  operation 
of  the  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump.  It  also  holds  some  interesting  data  on  Irriga- 
tion and  water  tables.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  if  you  ask  for  It.  Simply  say 
"send  me  your  pump  catalogue  No.  52  P." 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

If  you  live  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  see  our  agents — 

PEASE-BUNDY-TAYLOR  COMPANY,  Porterville. 

FOR  CEMENT  PIPE  IRRIGATION  we  make  a  complete  line  of  gates  and 
valves.  Our  special  valve  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  if  you  men- 
tion this  publication. 


sent.  Now  I  would  not  risk  that  in  any 
other  place  I  ever  lived  in,  that  is  in 
summer  weather. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  baying.  They  villi  interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  condncting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pine  Co; 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street, 
Capital   Paid    up  96,000,000.06' 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.0* 
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Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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The  Home  Chcle. 


Why  Kathy  Married. 


Aunt  Mary  Todhunter  smiled  and 
nodded,  and  called  a  cheerful  invitation 
to  stop  and  rest  a  while,  to  a  pretty 
woman  going  leisurely  past  the  cottage. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  while 
Aunt  Mary  and  her  guest  gossiped  over 
the  village  news,  1  listened  and  watched 
the  visitor. 

She  must  have  been  about  forty  years 
old.  but  her  complexion  was  as  clear  as 
a  young  girl's,  and  she  had  masses  of  the 
most  beautiful  auburn  hair  I  have  ever 
teeen.  When  she  was  gone  I  grew  quite 
enthusiastic  about  her.  "Tell  me  about 
her,  Aiint  Mary,  I  said.  "She's  the  most 
attractive  woman  I've  ever  met  here." 

"A'n't  she,  though?"  Aunt  Mary  an- 
swered. "I  feel  sometimes  as  though  I'd 
like  to  eat  her,  she's  so  peachy-lookin'." 

"Is  she  married?"  I  asked. 

Aunt  Mary  laughed  softly.  "  'Bout  six 
months,"  she  answered.  "Come  'round 
to  the  back  porch,  an'  I'll  tell  you  'bout 
it  while  we  shell  the  peas  for  dinner." 

When  the  peas  were  rattling  into  the 
big  pan  Aunt  Mary  began,  "I  guess 
Kathy  Greenwood — that  was  her  name 
afore  she  was  married — was  'bout  the 
most  pop'lar  girl  here'bouts.  She  wa'n't 
pretty  j  Kathy's  hair  used  to  be  real  red), 
but  she  was  allays  so  pleasant  an'  funny 
that  ev'rybody  liked  her.  An'  the  boys! 
my,  there  was  allays  a  string  of  'em  tag- 
gin'  'round  after  her  to  picnics  an'  so- 
ciables. They  used  to  say  she  had  to 
stand  'em  up  in  a  row  an'  say,  'My  mother 
told  me  to  take  this  one'  to  decide  which 
one  should  go  home  with  her.  I  guess 
that's  a  little  zaggerated,  but  anyways 
the  boys  was  allays  good-natured,  an 
Kathy  never  seemed  to  favor  one  more'n 
another. 

"Well,  I  dunno  how  it  happened,  but 
somebody  said  that  John  Lucas  said  he'd 
bet  he'd  marry  Kathy  Greenwood.  I 
never  really  b'lieved  that  John  said  it, 
though  he  wouldn't  never  tell  whether  he 
had  or  not.  Luella  King  was  awful  sweet 
on  John  herself,  an'  I  always  mistrusted 
that  she  was  the  one  that  started  the  re- 
port, jest  to  make  trouble  between  John 
an'  Kathy.  She  told  Kathy  'bout  it  her- 
self, an'  from  that  time  on  Kathy  was 
ter'ble  polite  an'  distant  to  John.  But  he 
had  plenty  o'  spunk,  an'  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him  jest  the  same.  I  guess  Kathy 
didn't  leave  him  in  no  kind  o'  doubt  as 
to  what  her  feelin's  was  on  that  subject. 
He  waited  six  months,  an'  then,  bless  you, 
he  asked  her  again.  But  Kathy's  feelin's 
or  her  pride  hadn't  changed,  an'  'twan't 
very  long  after  that  till  he  went  West,  an' 
'bout  a  year  later  we  heard  he  was  mar- 
ried.   So  Luella  King  was  left,  after  all. 

"I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  if  Kathy 
wasn't  sorry  she'd  sent  John  away. 

"Jest  ten  years  after  he'd  went  away 
John  come  back,  a  widower,  with  two 
little  twin  girls,  an'  a  nice  sum  in  the 
bank.  I  can  tell  you  they  was  more 
women  tolks  in  this  village  than  Luella 
King  that  took  a  powerful  sight  o'  in- 
t'rest  in  them  'pore  little  motherless 
twins.'  "  Aunt  Mary  laughed  .over  the 
recollection.  "It  didn't  do  no  good,  for 
John  didn't  have  eyes  for  no  one  but 
Kathy,  an'  she  had  eyes  for  ev'ry  one 
but  John;  an'  the  long  an'  short  of  it  was 
that  John  proposed,  an'  Kathy  refused 
him  flat.  I  was  all  out  o'  patience  with 
her.  'Kathy  Greenwood,'  says  I,  'what  do 
you  mean  by  refusin'  a  man  like  John 
Lucas?' 

"  'Aunt  Mary  Todhunter,'  says  she,  'I 
couldn't  be  stepmother  to  anybody's  chil- 
dren.' 

"  'They  need  a  stepmother,  Kathy,'  says 
I :  'a  good  one." 


"Kathy's  eyes  twinkled,  but  she  said, 
real  sober,  'There's  plenty  to  say,  "Barkis 
is  willin',"  Aunt  Mary.'  An'  I  couldn't 
scold  her  after  that. 

"Kathy  went  on  her  way  serenely,  an' 
was  jest  as  pleasant  an'  friendly  as  could 
be  whenever  she  met  John,  an  he  jest 
settled  down  to  takin'  care  o'  his  girls, 
an'  the  other  women  gradually  lost  hope 
— all  but  Luella. 

"Well.  John's  little  girls  grew  up  in 
the  course  o'  time,  an'  had  beaux.  An' 
bein'  twins,  they  had  to  be  married  the 
same  day,  which  they  did  'bout  six 
months  ago.  Kathy  was  invited,  an',  will 
you  b'lieve  it,  John  proposed  to  her  that 
very  night,  after  the  weddin'  ceremony 
was  over,  an' — " 

"She  accepted  him."  I  said. 

"Yes,  she  did,  right  then  an'  there," 
Aunt  Mary  answered,  "though  I  couldn't 
see  for  the  life  o'  me  but  what  she  was 
the  children's  stepma  jest  the  same.  They 
was  married  two  weeks  later,  for  John 
thought  they'd  waited  long  enough. 

"O'  course,  ev'rybody  wondered,  an' 
ev'rybody  talked  'bout  'em,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  bother  Kathy  an'  John  at  all. 
They  was  perfectly  calm  an'  perfectly 
happy. 

"I  was  in  to  Kathy's  one  day  not  long 
ago  when  Luella  King  come  in.  I  jest 
thought  to  myself  she  was  achin'  to  say 
somethin'  mean  to  Kathy,  an'  sure 
enough,  pretty  soon  she  brought  the  talk 
'round  to  Kathy's  marriage.  'How  could 
you  bring  yourself  to  do  it,  Kathy,'  says 
she,  'after  waitin'  all  these  years?' 

"  'Well,'  Kathy  says,  right  slow  and 
sweet,  'I  thought  I'd  rather  have  "be- 
loved consort"  than  "spinster"  engraved 
on  my  tombstone.' 

"Luella  she  never  said  a  word,  but  she 
rose  right  up,  an'  walked  out  o'  the  house, 
an'  she  ain't  spoke  to  Kathy  since. 

"  'But  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you.  Aunt 
Mary,'  Kathy  said  when  Luella  was  gone. 
(Kathy  allays  was  honest  as  the  day  is 
long.)  'I  dont  mind  tellin'  you  that  I'm 
so  happy  I  wish  I'd  said  yes  twenty  years 
ago.'  " 

"But  is  she  honest tenough  to  tell  John?" 
I  asked,  as  Aunt  Mary  stopped. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  "she  is." — Alice 
Gay  Judd. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  YOU 


Health. 


Avoiding  Eye-strai.v  —  Eye-strain  is 
said  to  be  largely  a  defect  of  civilization. 
To  counteract  it,  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  their  eyes  at  long  range, 
and  older  persons  should  so  train  them- 
selves. A  teacher  who  has  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  eye-strain  among  her 
pupils  attributes  it  to  her  practice  of  hav- 
ing the  scholars  drop  their  work  at  the 
end  of  each  hour  and  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow. There  is  a  contest  over  who  sees 
the  farthest.  This  rests  and  trains  the 
eyes,  and  teaches  observation.  A  woman 
who  does  fine  sewing  for  her  living  found 
her  eyes  strained  and  weak.  She  was  ad- 
vised to  drop  her  sewing  every  half-hour 
and  look  for  a  minute  into  space.  Relief 
was  quick,  and  the  eye-strain  disappeared. 
Near-sighted  persons  who  hold  their  book 
or  work  close  will  ease  eye-strain  and 
lengthen  their  vision  if  they  frequently 
remove  their  glasses  and  look  at  some 
object  on  their  farthest  horizon.  The  long- 
distance training  will  not,  however,  re- 
lieve eye-strain  that  comes  from  astig- 
matism, reckless  disregard  of  the  eyes,  or 
from  glasses  that  do  not  suit  the  sight. 

Change  of  Foon. — A  free  use  of  pal- 
atable fruit  is  essential.  We  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  a  real  appetite  and 
mere  superficial  taste.  The  taste  of  sugar, 
Tor  instance,  may  be  agreeable  when  there 
is  no  real  need  or  appetite  for  it.  It  is 
well  now  and  then  10  omit  by  turns  the 
use  of  every  article  of  food,  even  bread, 
thus  preventing  the  system  from  becom- 


TEA 

By 

Parcel  Post 


At 
^Wholesale 

Prices 


In  1-Pound 
Absolutely 
Air-Tight 
lins 


We  Pay  Postage  You  Save  25c  to  75c  per  lb. 

"Dalmoy  Blend"  T^l°!^'  75c  per  lb. 
"London  Blend"  s«ond  oni?  to  dalmoy  50c  per  lb. 
"Sa-Sa-Ma"  Ap°"'.l't»T«'™cl,l,r,d  60c  per  lb. 

WE  HAVE  NO  RETAIL  STOKES. 


Shipments 
Fresh 
from  the 
Gardens 


Send  le  for  sample  or  mail  your  or<W  for  1  lb.  with  remittance  to-day  to  Dept.  1. 


THE   ASIATIC   PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Expense 

Stops 

When 

Your 

Cooking 

Stops 


That  is  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the 


New  Per/Sction 
f™ '  ^ « *  *j'  *  ^  * «' » *™ 

Oil  Cook- stove 

When  you  are  through  cooking  you  simply  turn  out  the  flame.  There 
is  no  waste  of  fuel.  And  yet  you  can  have  full  heat  again  when  it's 
wanted,  by  merely  striking  a  match. 

The  NEW  PERFECTION  COOK  STOVE  is  much  neater  and 

cleaner  than  an  ordinary  range; 
no  dirty  fuel ;  no  ashes.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  New  Perfec- 
tion Stove.  It  bakes,  broils,  roasts 
or  toasts. 


For  Best  Result*  We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 
OIL 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  cases 


.STAKDAHDOILCDMPAHy 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pnmp 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Iceless  Cooler 

All  metal,  all  sanitary,  all  clean  and 
perfect  in  operation.  Ventilation  in  this 
cooler  is  scientifically  applied  so  that  it 
is  a  true  iceless  cooler.  For  the  interior 
valleys  of  California  a  blessing  in  the 
home.  If  not  for  sale  by  your  dealer 
write  us  for  circular  and  price. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming.  ;  i  -  ' 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Ilullding,  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 

I 

l§?Jj  J 

.t*m  — ;  

Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor.  Exeter,  Cal. 


ing  tied  to  any  injurious  routine,  tt 
would  not  be  amiss  to  make  an  occasional 
meal  of  some  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable  in 
its  season,  when  best  relished. 

The  Teeth. — Many  are  caieful  to  clean 
their  teeth  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
but  really  the  time  ot  all  others  when  it 
is  most  important  to  care  for  the  teeth 
is  just  before  retiring,  as  the  greatest  de- 
cay takes  place  between  the  last  meal  at 
night  and  the  first  one  in  the  morning. 
The  debris  remaining  on  the  teeth  and 
under  the  gums  begins  to  ferment  in  that 
soft,  warm  place,  (he  mouth;  acid  is 
formed,  and  disintegration  of  the  enamel 
takes  place.  The  morning  hour  certainly 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  few 
moments  necessary  to  clean  the  teeth 
after  each  meal  is  well  spent  if  one  re- 
gards health  and  beauty. 

Backache. — Backache  that  is  due  to 
liver  troubles  may  be  relieved  by  toning 
up  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  gen- 
erally. Butchers'  meat  should  be  eaten 
only  in  very  limited  quantities,  if  it  is 
eaten  at  all.  Alcohol,  especially  beer  and 
stout,  must  he  excluded  from  the  diet. 
On  the  other  hand,  tomatoes,  fresh  vege- 
tables, fruit,  milk  and  soda,  and  cereals 
are  suitable  items  of  food,  while  liberal 
quantities  of  hot  lemon-water  would  be 
better  fluid  to  drink  than  tea,  coffee  or 
cocoa.  A  little  extra  care  in  regard  to 
diet — the  daily  diet — would  very  quickly 
remove  the  pain  or  ache  that  has  its 
origin  in  a  sluggish  liver. — Farm  and 
Home. 


Safe  Way  of  Removing  Stains. 


Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Sealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  «AN  FRANCISCO 
PAPPP  Blake,  Mortit  A  Towne,  i  os  Anpel  s 
rnrL,l\  Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Knowing  how  to  remove  ordinary  stains 
by  ordinary  methods  is  a  valuable  asset. 
Much  time  and  energy  might  be  saved  if 
these  directions  were  remembered: 

Iodine. — Alcohol  or  potassium  or  so 
dium  hydroxide. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate. — Cold  or  tepid 
water,  then  boiling  water,  Javelle  water 
or  oxalic  acid. 

Vaseline  stains. — Hot  water  will  set 
stains.  Soak  first  in  kerosene,  then  use 
soap  and  water. 

Perspiration. — Wet  in  strong  soapsuds 
and  place  in  the  sun.  Use  Javelle  water 
if  material  is  colored. 

Vegetable  or  fruit  stains. — When  fresh, 
boiling  water  poured  through  the 
stretched  cloth  until  the  stain  disap- 
pears. 

Indelible  ink. — Bleaching  powder  solu- 
tion. Then  wash  out  with  ammonium 
chloride. — Kansas  Industrialist. 

Fresh  tea  and  coffee. — Cold  or  tepid 
water,  then  boiling  water  poured  through. 
If  old,  Javelle  water  or  oxalic  acid. 

For  dry  paint  or  varnish,  use  olive  oil 
or  fresh  lard  to  soften,  then  treat  as  the 
grease  stain. 

Tar,  wagon  grease  and  machine  oil. — 
Soften  with  lard,  then  use  soap  and  warm 
water;  or  wet  the  spot  with  turpentine 
and  scrape  off,  sponging  again  with  tur- 
pentine. 

Mildew  is  a  plant  which  grows  on  a 
material,  and  if  left  for  a  time  cannot  be 
removed.  At  first,  lemon  juice  and  salt 
may  be  used,  or  oxalic  acid  or  acetic  acid 
and  the  material  placed  in  the  sun. 

Black  ink — Organic  acids,  as  ascetic, 
oxalic,  etc.,  or  inorganic  acids,  as  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric,  used  in  a  10%  solu- 
tion. When  fresh  it  may  sometimes  be 
removed  by  cold  or  tepid  water. 

Iron  rust. — A  10%  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  dropped  on  over  hot  water. 
Then  put  into  hot  water  and  rinse  well 
in  cold  water.  Salt  and  lemon  juice 
paste,  and  lay  material  in  sun,  is  another 
method. 

Grass  stains. — An  old-fashioned  method 
is  to  let  molasses  stand  on  the  stain  for  a 
time  and  the  acid  of  the  molasses  will  re- 
move the  stain.    Ammonia  or  kerosene  is 


good.  If  goods  are  unwashable,  use  alco- 
hol, rubbing  toward  the  center. 


"Wot  cheer,  Alf  ?  Yer  lookin'  sick.  Wot 


is  it?"  "Work!  Nuffink  but  work,  work, 
work,  from  mornin'  till  night."  "Ow 
long  'ave  yer  been  at  it?"  "Start  to- 
morrer." — Punch. 


Serve  It  Three  Times  A  Day 


You'll  never  tire  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  no  matter  how 
often  you  serve  it.  Always 
the  same,  year  in  and  year 
out,  it  is  the  one  beverage 
that  pleases  the  entire 
family.    And  it  is 

Very  Healthful 

being  highly  nutritious.  It 
is  good  for  the  young  and 
grown-ups  alike  and  is 
very  strengthening.  Next 
time  you  order  from  your 
grocer  see  that 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 

is  on  the  list.  Once  you  try  it  you'll  say  it  is  the 
best  tasting  beverr.ge  you  ever  drank.  Ghirardelli's 
is  the  one  and  only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  has 
been  the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  a  century. 

Thirty  cups  in  every  pound  can. 
Buy  it  by  the  three  pound  can — it  costs  less  that  way. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
San  Francisco 

In  order  that  you  may  try  the  deliclouanesa  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  free  upon  request. 


Dependable  Power 

There's  never  a  doubt 
when  you  use  "Pacific 
Service."  It  is  always 
there,  day  or  night, 
ready  in  a  second  to 
do  your  instant  wish. 
"Pacific  Service" 
embodies  the  latest 
thought  in  reliable,  economical  power. 
Why  not  install  it  and  have  your  power 
question  economically  and  satisfactorily 
settled. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

 j  445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

u 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  May  28,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  demand  keeps  up  well  in  a  jobbing 
way,  though  the  larger  buyers  are  getting 
in  supplies  from  the  North  and  there  is 
little  important  business  here.  Outside 
markets  are  firm,  and  prices  still  tend 
upward,  with  a  slight  advance  on  most 
varieties. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.67%  @L70 

Kortv-fold    1.70  @1.72% 

Northern  Club    1.67%@1.70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.77% ©1.82% 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

Trading  in  the  May  option  closed  at 
$1.49,  in  line  with  the  spot  figures.  Choice 
feed  can  hardly  be  had  under  $1.47%, 
and  the  market  is  fairly  firm,  with  a 
steady  demand  in  the  jobbing  trade. 

Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.47%@1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

Oats  show  increasing  firmness,  with 
discouraging  crop  prospects,  although 
prices  are  not  quotably  higher.  Black  is 
still  nominal,  with  hardly  any  on  hand 
here.  Some  trashy  stuff  is  offered  at 
extreme  prices,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
offerings  from  the  country  would  bring 
much  over  $1.60. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

An  easier  feeling  is  noted  in  both 
Eastern  and  California  yellow,  and  last 
week's  top  figures  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
There  is  no  great  quantity  offered  here, 
but  the  demand  is  limited.  Kaffir  and 
Egyptian  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
with  no  stock  on  hand. 

Cat.  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55  ©1.60 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  nominal,  with  a 
few  small  lots  held  at  the  old  prices,  but 
no  movement. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Bayos  have  been  marked  down  a  little, 
and  colored  descriptions  in  general  re- 
main very  weak,  with  a  rather  heavy  ac- 
cumulation remaining  here  and  no  very 
urgent  demand.  White  beans  are  firmly 
held  at  the  recent  advance,  and  while 
the  movement  is  hardly  as  active  as  it 
was,  there  is  still  considerable  inquiry 
from  the  East.  About  an  average  acre- 
age is  being  seeded  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  while  the  south  coast  district  has 
had  insufficient  rain,  except  in  the  main 
lima  district,  where  the  crop  outlook  ap- 
pears fair. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.35 

Blackeyes    3.15  (5)3.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.35  ©2.50 

Small  Whites    5.50  @5.60 

Large  Whites    4.90  @5.10 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.40  (5)3.50 

Red  Kidneys    3.90  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  prices, 
and  the  movement  Is  confined  to  narrow 
limits  in  all  lines. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@2S.OO 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  C 

Millet    2%@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  firmly  held,  but  so  far  there 
has  been  no  advance.  I^ocal  business  is 
running  about  as  usual. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  (3)6.00 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.60  @5.20 

Superfine                              3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington.  . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

More  hay  has  come  in  during  the  last 
week  than  for  some  time  previous,  much 
of  the  arrivals  being  new  alfalfa.  This, 
though  offered  in  large  quantities,  moves 
off  readily,  as  old  stocks  everywhere  had 
been  well  cleaned  up.  A  price  of  $10  to 
$12  for  loose  alfalfa  is  reported  at  Stock- 
ton. Little  new  grain  hay  has  appeared 
as  yet,  though  a  few  cars  of  volunteer 
hay  are  offered.  The  local  market  is 
rather  easy,  and  will  probably  remain  so 
until  new-crop  prices  are  established. 
Loose  grain  hay  in  the  interior  is  held 
around  $18,  though  dealers  are  buying 
nothing  at  that  price.  There  is  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
new  hay,  some  districts  having  good  crops 
while  other  important  producing  sections 
will  hardly  have  enough  for  home  use. 
Considerable  damage  will  probably  be 
done  by  this  week's  rain,  as  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  hay  cut  in  the  fields.  There 
is  a  heavy  movement  of  new  alfalfa  to 
districts  where  crops  are  short,  which 
are  taking  in  large  quantities  to  cover 
present  and  future  feed  requirements. 
No    1   Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $1 9.00(3)20.50 

do    No.  2    16.00(5)18.50 

Lower  grades    15.00@16.00 

Tame  Oats  •   16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.0C517.50 

Alfalfa    12.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00(5)11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  80c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 
Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of 


the 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  are  a  little 
larger,  and  there  has  been  a  sudden  rush 
of  California  stock,  causing  a  sharp  drop 
in  prices.  All  lines  of  young  stock,  as 
well  as  small  and  extra  hens,  are  lower 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  move  the  stock  as  it  ar- 
ived.  Other  lines  remain  about  as  be- 
fore. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb  24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   26    @28  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    fir  19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    (5)12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    (5)25  r 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00(5)  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50(5)  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    (5*24  c 

do   live   21    (5)22  c 

BUTTER. 

While  arrivals  are  fairly  large,  the 
week  opened  strong  at  an  advance,  with 
some  demand  for  shipment.  Arrivals  are 
in  excess  of  current  needs,  however,  and 
values  quickly  dropped  back  to  %c  above 
last  week's  quotations. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Extras 
Firsts 


.  .  .28 


28 
27 


28 
27 


28V.  27'/.  27V. 
27%  26%  26V 


whole  grain,  rolled  barley  has  been  com- 
ing in  rapidly  of  late,  and  a  slight  easi- 
ness has  developed  in  prices,  though  this 
is  not  expected  to  last.  All  descriptions 
are  in  good  demand,  and  values  in  gen- 
eral are  firmly  held. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00-5>24.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50@36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.50@31.50 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  movement  of  Imported  onions  is 
about  over,  while  new  red  stock  from 
the  river  is  offered  in  large  quantities, 
causing  a  break  in  prices.  Old  yellow 
stock  is  gradually  moving  off,  and  prices 
are  steady  at  the  old  level.  Receipts  of 
several  lines  of  summer  vegetables  am 
much  larger  than  before,  causing  consid 
erable  reduction  of  prices.  Asparagus 
finds  hardly  as  strong  demand  as  for 
some  time  past,  and  with  continued  heavy 
offerings  prices  are  much  lower.  Some 
strictly  fancy  stock  brings  as  high  as  $1. 
but  the  canners  are  picking  up  all  they 
want  at  50c  or  less.  String  beans  and 
summer  squash  from  the  South  have  also 
been  in  excessive  supply  and  cheap,  but 
lighter  receipts  are  expected  for  the  next 
few  days.  Green  peas  have  been  marked 
down  a  little,  and  all  but  the  finest  rhu- 
barb is  lower.  Cucumbers  are  appearing 
in  larger  quantities  all  the  time,  and 
show  a  further  decline.  Cauliflower  has 
advanced  a  little  from  the  low  price  of 
last  week.  A  little  Southern  okra  has 
appeared  and  finds  a  ready  demand  as 
quoted. 

Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl.  . .  85c@$1.00 

New  Red.  sack    50@  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Rhubarb,  box    50c@  1.25 

Artichokes,  crate    1.25®  1.50 

Green  Peppers,  lb   20@  35c 

Green  Peas,  sack   1.50@  2.00 

Asparagus,  box    25c(5)  1.00 

String  Beans,  lb   2®  5c 

Summer  Squash,  box   40®  60c 

Okra,  box     25@  30c 

POTATOES. 

A  few  slight  changes  appear  in  old 
potatoes,  the  best  river  stock  being  held 
higher  than  Oregon,  while  offerings  from 
the  south  coast  are  lower.  New  potatoes 
show  a  wider  range,  some  fancy  stock 
being  higher,  while  general  offerings  are 
easy. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  85c 

Salinas,  ctl   60@  85c 

Oregon,  ctl   50(g)  75c 

New  Potatoes,  ctl  $  1.00@  2.25 


EGGS. 

Arrivals  of  eggs  are  decreasing,  and 
the  market  shows  more  fluctuation  than 
for  some  time  past,  with  the  general  tend- 
ency upward.  After  a  slight  decline,  ex- 
tras have  been  put  back  to_23c,  while  firsts 
and  pullets  are  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    .  .  21      22     22     23     23  23 
Firsts   19     19     19V.  19%  21  21V 

...Pulletsl8%  18%  18%  19%  19%  20 
CHEESE. 

There  is  little  change  this  week,  flats 
being  firm  and  Monterey  cheese  steady 
at  the  old  figures,  while  Y.  A.'s  have  again 
been  marked  up. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14%@15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Strawberries  continue  very  plentiful, 
and  Longworths  are  lower,  though  some 
other  lines  are  fairly  firm  and  some  of 
(he  Banner  variety  have  sold  up  to  $5.50. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  are  a  little 
lower  with  large-  supplies,  and  gooseber- 
ries also  show  a  slight  weakening.  A 
few  currants  have  been  sold  around  $1.50 
per  drawer,  but  are  still  rather  scarce. 
Considerable  rain  damage  to  cherries  is 
reported,  and  higher  prices  are  expected 
for  first-class  stock,  but  so  far  values 
have  tended  downward,  only  the  best 
Royal  Anns  bringing  as  high  as  $1  per 
box.  Apricots  are  a  little  lower,  but  still 
rather  scarce,  and  few  of  the  arrivals 
are  verv  attractive.  Peaches  have  been 
coming  in  all  week,  and  move  off  readily 
as  quoted.  A  few  Arizona  figs  appear 
nearly  evcrv  day.  selling  around  $4  pel 
box.  Anples  receive  little  attention,  but 
bring  about  the  same  prices  as  before. 
Blackberries,  crate   $  1.25@  1.50 


lected  most  of  the  season,  find  a  fair  de- 
mand, and  most  of  the  stock  is  now  con- 
trolled by  packers.  Prunes  are  still  in 
fair  demand,  and  packers  are  buying  to 
some  extent  in  the  country,  though  grow- 
ers are  reluctant  to  sell.  The  larger  sizes 
are  almost  entirely  cleaned  up.  Pack- 
ers are  counting  on  a  world's  output  about 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  with  rather 
light  output  of  the  larger  sizes,  while 
for  small  sizes  prices  are  not  expected 
to  go  above  those  of  last  year.  The  Santa 
Clara  crop  is  very  poor,  but  in  other  parts 
of  California,  as  well  as  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  a  fair  crop  is  expected.  The 
raisin  market  stands  about  as  before,  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Associated  Com- 
pany and  the  packers  having  been  broken 
off.  The  Associated  is  said  to  have 
shipped  its  first  carload  for  export.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"An  increasing  demand  for  California 
prunes  on  the  spot  is  noted,  but  it  is 
mainly  for  small  lots  to  cover  present 
needs  of  consumption  and  preference  is 
given  to  sizes  above  70s.  The  market  on 
40s,  50s  and  60s  is  strong,  and  prices  have 
an  upward  tendency.  Local  buyers  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  ship- 
ments from  the  Coast,  but  holders  there 
are  firm  in  their  views,  being  supported 
by  a  demand  from  Europe.  The  uncertain 
outlook  for  fruit  crops  of  all  descriptions 
on  the  other  side,  as  a  result  of  unfa- 
vorable weather  conditions  during  the 
spring  months,  is  creating  a  better  in- 
quiry from  the  other  side  for  all  kinds- 
of  California  dried  fruits,  and  especially 
for  apricots.  The  prospects  of  a  short 
crop  of  the  latter  on  the  Coast,  and  the 
close  clean-up  of  last  season's  product  in 
both  first  and  second  hands,  impart  a 
firm  tone  to  the  market,  and  the  trend 
of  prices  is  upward.  One  of  the  leading 
packers  notified  his  New  York  agents  that 
he  was  holding  1913  apricots  for  Septem- 
ber shipment  at  13c  for  choice.  13%c  for 
extra  choice,  and  14c  for  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  There  are  considered  extreme  fig- 
ures, however,  as,  according  to  late  ad- 
vices, there  were  sellers  of  Royals  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  cent  under  these  fig- 
ures. Peaches  on  the  spot  are  getting  a 
little  more  attention  in  a  small  way.  buy- 
ers beine  inclined  to  anticipate  wants  be- 
cause of  the  light  offerings  here  and  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  on  the  Coast.  The 
market  for  raisins  of  all  descriptions  on 
the  snot  or  for  future  delivery  remains 
steady,  hut  there  is  comparative »  little- 
demand,  the  prospect  of  a  combination 
between  producing  and  packing  interests 
being  without  influence  as  yet  to  stimu- 
late buying  of  futures  or  of  spot  goods." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   3®  4r 

Apricots,  new  crop   12  c 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis,  spot...  3  c 

do-  1913  crop    3%@  4  c 

Peaches    3V>@  4%c 

Pears    *    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox 

Thompson's  Seedless  

Seedless  Sultanas    3 


2%c 
5  « 

@  3%c 


6(5) 


8c 
1.75 


4.00<5>  4.50 
3.00@  4.50 


Gooseberries,  lb  

Raspberries,  crate    1.25@ 

Strawberries: 

Longwoith.  chest   

Other  varieties,  chest.. 
Apples:  Red.  box    75c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    1.25@  1.75 

Cherries: 

White,  box   

Rlack,  box   

Royal  Ann    75c (5)  1.00 

Apricots,  crate    1.25@  1.75 

do    box    75c  @  1.00 

Peaches,  c-ate    1-75 


40@ 
60@ 


50c 
75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Local  packers  have  been  looking  over 
crop  conditions  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  general  report  is  that  the  output,  will 
be  comparatively  short  in  nearly  all  lines. 
In  view  of  this  condition,  the  trade  every- 
where is  taking  more  interest  in  the 
market,  and  while  some  peaches  may  be 
held  over,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
other  lines  will  be  well  sold  out.  Apri- 
cots are  almost  out  of  the  market,  and 
packers  are  offering  12c  for  new  crop, 
with  some  business  reported  at  this  fig- 
ure, though  growers  are  in  no  hurry  to 
sell.  No  sales  of  new  peaches  by  grow- 
ers are  reported,  and  values  are  still  un- 
certain.   Apples,  which  have  been  neg- 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  ab- 
sorbing all  the  oranges  being  sent  them 
from  California  at  good  prices,  so  that 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  fruit  to 
ship  are  receiving  good  returns.  At  New 
York  on  Monday.  May  26th.  auction  prices 
were,  for  navels,  from  $2.75  to  $5.25  per 
box:  for  bloods.  $2.60  to  $3:  for  seed- 
lings. $2,85  to  $2.25:  for  valencies,  $3.25 
to  $5.95.  New  York  prices  were  a  trifle 
higher  than  other  auction  points,  but  in 
all  of  them  prices  are  very  good. 

Navels  are  about  all  shipped,  and 
sweets  and  seedlings  are  going  out  rapid- 
ly. Valencies  are  also  being  shipped,  but 
as  the  sizes  are  small  and  the  crop  very 
light,  growers  are  not  anxious  to  rush 
them  on  the  market  at  this  time.  Prices 
in  southern  California  are  around  $4  and 
$4.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.,  for  best  valencias. 

The  lemon  market  is  very  strong,  with 
but  little  fruit  going  out;  prices  are 
around  $6  and  $6.50  per  box,  delivered. 

Shipments  from  southern  California 
for  the  season,  up  to  May  25th.  were 
10.156  cars  of  oranges  and  1,341  cars  of 
lemons,  as  against  21,280  cars  of  oranges 
and  3,178  cars  of  lemons  to  the  same  date 
last  season. 

While  no  good  estimate  can  be  made  at 
this  time  as  to  next  year's  crop,  yet 
growers  say  that  if  the  June  drop  is  not 
more  than  average,  they  will  have  a  good 
yield. 

While  the  increasing  supplies  of  sum- 
mer fruit  tend  to  curtail  interest  In  clt- 
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rus  goods,  the  demand  at  San  Francisco 
is  keeping  up  on  about  the  same  scale 
as  for  some  weeks  past.  Orange  prices 
show  a  wider  range,  according  to  quality, 
fancy  navels  and  valencias  both  being 
higher.  Only  a  few  lemons  can  be  sold 
at  the  top  figure,  and  limes  are  a  little 
lower. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia,  choice  to  fancy.. $  4.00(g)  5.50 

Navels,  good  to  fancy   2.50@  4.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:   Fancy    6.00(g)  7.00 

Choice   5.00(g)  6.00 

Lemonettes    3.50@  4.00 

Limes    4.50(g)  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  remains  nominal,  the 
Coast  trade  having  to  use  imported  goods 
to  meet  current  needs,  while  values  on 
the  new  crop  have  not  been  established. 
All  indications  are  for  high  prices. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17V>c 

IXL   16%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes   12  Vic 

Languedoc   ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  (g)16V>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V»c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence at  present,  the  old  stock  being 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  while  the  new 
crop  is  not  yet  coming  in.  Values  are 
unchanged. 

Comb,  white  .4  15    @16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6M>@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    (g>6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Beeswax  is  quiet  and  nominal,  with 
little  demand  and  all  supplies  closely  held. 

Light   30    <g>31  c 

Dark   .'  29    @30  c 

HOPS. 

Favorable  crop  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  several  California  districts. 
Values  stand  nominally  as  before,  with 
no  trading  of  any  consequence. 

1912  crop   12%@18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Most  of  the  cattle  now  coming  in  are 
grass-fed,  and  values  have  accordingly 
been  marked  down  a  little.  Otherwise 
prices  remain  about  as  before,  hogs  being 
rather  easy  at  the  recent  decline. 

Grass-fed  Cattle- 
Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%c 

No.  2   6%<g>  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    6    @  6%c 

No.  2   514 (g)  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4V2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7Vi@  7M.,C 

100  to  150  lbs   7    (g)  7V4c 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  5  c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5y>(§>  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y2c 

Heifers    11  <g)liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    <g)ll  c 

Small    12y2@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  @liy2c 

Ewes    10  @10M»c 

Suckling  Lambs    liy2@12y2c 

Dressed  Hogs    12V2@13  c 

WOOL. 

While  some  sales  have  been  made 
around  the  prices  quoted,  the  market  is 
really  too  dull  for  any  values  to  be  very 
well  established,  and  buyers  are  holding 
off  as  much  as  possible  until  the  tariff 
question  is  finally  settled. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    9    @12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 
HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  no  change,  be- 
ing extremely  dull,  with  prices  nominal. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 
Kip    14  @15y2c 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
1  lie  Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Is  The  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made — Easily  handled — best 
for  irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO. 

356  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Veal   17  <g>18y2c 

Calf    17  @18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25(g)  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

HORSES. 

Strictly  first-class  all-purpose  horses  are 
in  good  demand,  the  local  retail  market 
having  been  quite  active  for  the  past 
week.  Ordinary  stock,  however,  is  quiet, 
and  prices  in  general  show  a  downward 
tendency. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300(g)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  150@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  80@105 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   75(g)  90 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

1100  lbs   150(g>200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  new  "Making  the  Farm  Pay"  has 
just  come  to  our  desk.  It  is  written  by 
C.  C.  Bowsfleld,  and  he  knows  about  what 
he  writes.  Every  phase  of  farm  life  is 
considered.  Intensive  and  extensive  farm- 
ing are  ably  handled.  The  author  con- 
tends for  the  smaller  and  better-tilled 
farm,  for  business  brains  in  agriculture, 
for  more  money,  better  crops,  and  less" 
burdensome  conditions.  The  book  con- 
tains about  300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  is 
published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  443  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  and  the  price  is  $1 
per  copy,  net. 


In  this  issue  we  print  the  regular 
weekly  letter  from  our  editor,  who  is 
"Out  in  the  World."  This  letter  caught 
the  mail  at  Gibraltar  and  was  sent  off 
from  the  steamer  that  carried  the  writer 
from  New  York  to  Italy.  Dispatches  from 
Europe  state  that  the  Commission,  of 
which  Prof.  Wickson  is  a  member,  arrived 
safely  at  Rome,  transacted  business,  there, 
and  we  suppose  it  is  now  on  German  soil. 


GAS  POWER 
JR.  MONARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Tractor  Durability 
is  Important 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  are 
tractors  built  in  six  months. 

Benjamin  Holt  invented  the  CATERPILLAR  tractor.  For 
nine  years  he  has  been  perfecting  it,  until  today  it  stands 
unequaled  by  any  tractor  built. 

It  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  working  successfully  in  loose, 
soft,  sandy  or  wet  soil,  in  the  hills  and  even  in  swamps. 

The  HOLT 

Reg.  U  S  Pat  Off 

has  no  wheels  to  slip;  it  lays  its  own  track,  rolls  over  it  and  picks  it  up 
again. 

Its  traction  surface  is  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  wheel  engines. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  traction  engine  conduction. 

Nowadays  anyone  can  buy  a  good  motor,  transmission,  etc..  in  the  open 
market.  We  hava  both,  but  we  consider  traction  advantages  of  first  im- 
portance. 

When  you  buy  a  tractor  investigate  this  feature  first,  then  investigate  the 
experience  back  of  the  engine  and  the  reliability  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  Holt  CATER  PILLER  Gas  Tractor  is  builtin  two  sizes,  60  and30H.P. 

It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.  Distillate  costs  less  than 
kerosene. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  send  for  our  catalogue   RP  today. 

Name   


Address   

City  or  Town. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

JEL 


i 


i 

I 


Ship  your  POULTRY,  EGGS,  HONEY,  DRIED  FRUIT,  RAIS- 
INS, NUTS,  DRESSED  CALVES,  and  Produce  of  all  kinds  to  the 
old  Reliable  firm  of  W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  211,  213,  215  Clay  St., 
#San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Highest  market  prices  and  Immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Liberal 
advance  made  on  all  shipments.  Consignments  and  correspondence  solicited. 
Write  us  before  shipping  elsewhere. 
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Benicia  Jackson  Derrick  Fork 


This  fork  is  made  of  the  best  materials  and  is  in  every  way  a  littta 
better  than  any  other;  in  some  ways  a  great  deal  better. 

Made  not  for  service  alone,  but  to  stand  actusi  Abuse.  Made  for 
light  and  heavy  hay  and  with  special  long  tines  for  mountain  hay, 
when  required.  High  carbon  steel  tines.  High  grade  hickory. 
Low  price.   Order  yours  now. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Bran  nan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREEPORT   GASOLINE  ENGINE 
Send  for  special  catalogue 


National  Centrifugal  Pump  has  ring- 
oiling  bearings.  It  is  fitted  with  one  in- 
side and  one  outside  bearing  between  the 
pulleys,  keeping  runner  in  perfect  align- 
ment, doing  away  with  friction  and  pre- 
venting bearings  from  heating.  Long 
packing  box.  Guaranteed  modern,  up  to 
date. 


LARGEST  LINE  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOG.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and 
distillate  engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  wind- 
mills, tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps  of  300  different  sizes  and  styles,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE, 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


We've  made  surface  pipe  for  years  and  have  learned  from  the  user  just 
how  it  should  be  made.  We  have  built  and  equipped  a  modern  factory  with 
latest  and  most  powerful  machines.  We  make  one-piece  pipe  with  10  ft.  long 
look  m  Mm  powerfully  grooved  and  soldered  full  length.  (No  long  riveted 
seam  to  leak.)  Smooth  collars  and  sleeves  which  fit.  The  most  satisfactory 
pipe  or.  the  market.  Our  booklet  B  will  tell  you  more.  Send  for  It  with 
prices. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fitting-" 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOD  SB. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


An  Era  of  Big  Units 

This  is  the  day  of  big  units. 

Today  one   freight   car   carries  80,000  pounds. 
Today  one  single  copper  mine  has  engines  of  8,000  H.  P 

Today  one  steamship 
hurls  herself  through 
the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  power 
.  of  70,000  horses. 
Today  farming  in  the 
big  way  —  farming  by 
traction  power  is  in  its 
infancy. 

Tomorrow  the  farmer 
who  has  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  trac- 
tion  power,   will  be 
crushed  by  the  com- 
petition of  his  more 
progressive  neigh- 
bor. 


The  New  70  H.  P. 
C.  L  B."  Tractor 

With  its 

Frictionless  Self  Laying  Track 

represents  the  furthest  advance  yet  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  engines.    Built  entirely  of 
steel,  it  will  stand  up  to  any  sort  of  work,  while 

irMVTCti?n'"*  ,eIf  laying  tritck.  with  its  ROCKER 
JOINT  eliminating  unnecessary  wear  and  grind,  makes 
this  tractor  the  most  economical  on  the  market.  The  big 
clearance  and  large  surface  area  permit  work  on  any 
soil  without  danger  of  packing. 


V2s 


The  0.  L.  Best 
70  H.  P.  TRACTOR 
presents  the  only 
All  Steel  Tractor 
with 
Rocker  Joists 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  Wide  Pace 

Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long  Bearings 


Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  today.    Agents  wanted  all  over  the  Coast. 

C.  L  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

Oakland,  Califorina 


Box  G 


YOU  CAN  INSTALL  A 

Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine 

PUMP  WITHOUT  DIGGING  A  PIT 

It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the 
market  and  the  simplest  in  construction ;  saves  you 
money,  time  and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider 
this  of  some  consequence  and  worth  the  while.  Write 
for  information  and  new  bulletin  showing  new  con- 
struction. We  can  furnish  this  pump  direct  connected 
to  motor  or  for  belt  drive.    Which  will  you  have? 

The  BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  nre  the  oldest  ami  larg- 
est builders  of  Centrifugal  and  Turbine  Tumps  on  the  Pacific 
Const. 

OUR  JACKSON  CATALOG  No.  4  7  TS  FREE.     SEND  FOR  ONE. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Peep  Well 
Vertical 
Mothr  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Works : 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Fann- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 
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ORANGES  AT  SEVILLE. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  E.  J.  NEWCOMER.] 

The  city  of  Seville,  in  southern  Spain,  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  oranges,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  A  Califor- 
nian,  however,  will  probably  suffer  disappointment  when  he  first  makes 
their  acquaintance,  for  beside  our  fine  Washington  Navels  they  look 
small  and  unattractive.  But  the  flavor  of  a  ripe  Seville  orange  can 
hardly  be  excelled  anywhere,  though  the  almost  universal  presence  of 
smut  on  the  rind,  and  of  seeds  inside,  may  detract  from  it  somewhat. 
Of  the  oranges  grown  ex- 

tensively  in  the  province    AWVWVWVW *+*\ 

of  Seville,  there  are  only 
two  varieties  to  be  distin- 
guished :  the  sweet  or- 
ange and  the  bitter  or- 
ange. The  former  is  some- 
times called  the  Chinese 
orange.  The  bitter  orange 
is  used  for  making  mar- 
malade and  candied  or- 
ange peel,  while  the  sweet 
is  marketed  for  table  use. 

The  orange  groves  about 
Seville  are  mostly  small, 
not  over  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  in  extent,  though 
occasionally  there  are 
larger  ones.  The  trees 
are  generally  planted  in 
rows  about  20  to  25  feet 
apart.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, especially  where  the 
trees  are  on  a  hillside  or 
irregular  patch  of  ground, 
they  are  scattered  about 
indiscriminately.  The  usu- 
al method  of  propagation 
is  from  the  seed,  and  the 
trees  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  rather  close  together, 
in  a  sort  of  nursery,  some- 
times until  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old.  They 
often  reach  a  height  of  10 
or  12  feet  in  these  crowd- 
ed nurseries,  and  after  be- 
ing planted  out  always  re- 
main rather  tall  and  spin- 
dling. The  trees  are  trans- 
planted in  winter,  and 
their  age  at  transplanting 
is,  oftener  than  not,  deter- 
mined by  the  opportunity 

the  owner  has  of  selling  them.  The  roots  are  cut  back  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  trees,  and  in  one  nursery  that  I  visited,  the  owner  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  prune  back  the  tops.  He  said  the  trees  grew 
all  right,  and  evidently  they  do,  after  a  fashion. 

The  orange  groves  of  Seville  are  given  very  little  care,  compared 
with  that  bestowed  upon  California  groves.  Cultivation  is  often  car- 
ried on  by  hand,  and  frequently  grass  and  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  between  the  trees.  This  growth  takes  the  form  of  a  cover  crop  in 
some  groves,  but  there  is  no  scientific  use  of  this  as  a  fertilizer.  In 
fact,  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  anv  form  is  not  at  all  general.    The  trees 
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are  not  pruned  a  great  deal,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  rather  tall  and 
into  irregular  shapes.  Irrigation  is,  of  course,  necessary,  as  the  Spanish 
summers  are  very  warm  and  practically  rainless.  The  water  frequently 
has  to  be  drawn  from  wells  by  horse-power,  or  occasionally  by  pumps, 
and  is  distributed  through  the  grove  by  means  of  permanent  main  con- 
duits built  of  masonry,  and  temporary  ditches  dug  in  the  soil.  Frost 
rarely  does  any  harm,  and  no  preparations  for  protection  against  it 
are  necessary. 

"While  the  Sevillian  orange  trees  have  fewer  insect  pests  than  those 
of  California,  there  is  one  small  reddish  scale  insect  which  the  Span- 
iards call  piojo  rojo,  or  polroi,  that  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  so  uni- 
versally present  that  I  did 
not  see  a  single  grove 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seville 
whose  trees  had  green, 
healthy  -  looking  leaves. 
Like  our  red  scale,  this 
little  insect  infests  both 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  I 
have  seen  the  latter  liter- 
ally covered  with  it.  The 
pest  could  undoubtedly  be 
controlled  by  fumigation, 
and  this  method  of  con- 
trol is  known  in  Spain, 
but  there  are  no  organ- 
ized companies  for  doing 
the  work,  and  the  individ- 
ual grower  cannot  afford 
an  outfit.  One  exporting 
company  in  Seville  rec- 
ommends the  growers  t<> 
spray  their  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  copper  sulphate, 
soap,  and  water,  and  it 
has  printed  circulars  giv- 
ing the  exact  formula  and 
full  directions.  But  I  was 
told  by  the  director  of 
the  Seville  Experiment 
Station  that  this  mixture 
was  not  effective.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  busi- 
ness of  combatting  scale 
insects  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy in  this  part  of 
Spain.  The  Spaniard,  as 
a  rule,  has  not  yet  come 
to  realize  the  value  of 
having  scale -free  trees, 
and  prefers  to  do  noth- 
ing, being  confident  that 
in  a  few  years  the  scale 
will  disappear.  Even  if 
it  does,  the  money  loss  in  the  meantime  will  be  enormous. 

Another  insect  worth  mentioning  as  of  particular  interest  to  Cali- 
fornians  just  now,  is  the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly.  This  insect  occurs 
commonly  in  Spain,  and  I  was  told  that  its  chief  damage  was  done  to 
Sevillian  oranges  in  the  month  of  October.  It  appears  to  be  very  scarce 
during  the  winter,  when  most  of  the  oranges  are  picked,  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  far  less  importance  in  the  province  of  Seville  than  about  Ma- 
laga and  Valencia.  Many  Sevillian  growers  do  not  even  know  there 
is  such  a  pest. 

(Continued  on  Page  637.) 
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The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Jun.  3,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

34.37 

15,15 

60 

-14 

Red  Bluff 

.10 

18.34 

24.63 

96 

56 

Sacramento  

.26 

7.!tl 

19.97 

90 

52 

San  Francisco  .. 

.02 

11.95 

22.13 

78 

50 

.11 

6.31 

16.73 

88 

48 

.32 

6.22 

9.62 

90 

52 

Independence... 

.02 

4.13 

9.48 

8C 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.24 

7.97 

20.45 

90 

46 

.04 

12.83 

15.57 

72 

52 

San  Diego  

.08 

5.99 

10  01 

68 

54 

The  Week. 


The  open  season  for  cactus  has  come.  Appar- 
ently it  has  been  here  for  quite  a  time,  but  the 
real,  genuine  cactus  season,  that  is,  for  the  sales- 
man to  get  in  his  main  work,  is  in  the  summer. 
That  is  just  the  opposite  proposition  to  other 
crops  in  California,  for  they  have  to  be  planted 
after  the  rains  start,  before  they  quit,  or  some 
time  between,  but,  for  a  contrast,  they  tell  us 
that  the  cactus,  when  it  goes  into  the  ground, 
wants  moderately  dry  soil,  instead  of  wet  or  quite 
moist,  it  wants  hot  weather  instead  of  cool,  and 
summer  instead  of  winter.  It  was  heralded  when 
Burbank  first  made  public  the  development  of  the 
plant  that  it  would  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
and  if  its  achievements  are  in  line  with  its  re- 
quirements it  surely  ought  to  raise  Cain  with  tin- 
present  farm  methods  as  they  relate  to  stock.  But 
that  is  not  what  started  us  off  on  this  tack,  rather 
it  was  a  cry  for  help  from  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  the  cactus  all  growing  and  the  cows,  horses, 
hogs  and  chickens  to  feed  it  to,  and  now  he  wants 
to  know  how  he  is  going  to  go  about  feeding  what 
he  has.  We  have  had  lots  of  talk  about  growing 
it,  how  it  would  grow  and  how  it  would  produce, 
the  difference  in  varieties,  etc.,  but  now  comes  the 
demand  for  help  after  we  have  got  it.  Don't  tell 
us  how  it  ought  to  be  harvested  and  how  it  o.ught 
to  be  fed,  but  any  readers  who  have  practiced 
feeding  it  on  a  commercial  scale,  or  have  got  their 
chickens,  their  cows  or  their  hogs  to  think  it  was 
the  greatest  thing  ever,  will  please  tell  us  just 
the  way  they  handle  it.  The  first  few  years  were 
devoted  to  making  cactus  produce  more  cactus, 
so  that  could  be  planted  and  produce  still  more 
cactus.  Now  it  is  all  over  the  State,  and  the  next 
step  is  to  know,  not  what  to  do.  but  how  to  do 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  it  should  be.  Who 
will  speak  up? 

Things  Changing. 

The  cactus  will  very  probably  be  a  small-farm 
proposition  in  large  part,  and  whether  it  makes 
any  radical  change  in  conditions  or  not,  condi- 
tions are  going  to  change  and  are  changing  in  the 
stock  lines  which  cactus  is  supposed  to  affect.  It 


is  noted  as  a  far-reaching  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  years  Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota,  has 
shipped  beef  cattle  to  the  stockyards.  Once  this 
was  one  of  the  largest  stock  shipping  points  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  large  herds  broke  up, 
it  went  down:  when  irrigation  came  and  the 
country  was  cut  up  into  small  farms  the  stock 
shipments  ceased  altogether.  A  week  ago  they 
started  again,  but  on  a  new  basis.  Instead  of 
grass-finished  steers  in  the  fall,  four  cars  of  top 
quality  corn-finished  bullocks  went  out,  bringing 
$8.10  and  $8.40  per  hundred.  California  is  also 
losing  her  large  ranges,  the  better  the  land  the 
more  likelihood  of  its  going  from  range  to  irri- 
gated farm.  It  is  more  productive  land  than  that 
around  Belle  Fourche,  and  therefore  can  produce 
still  more  beef  than  that  district,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  send  out  1000  cars  a  year  in  five  years 
time.  The  importance  of  the  small  farming  opera- 
tions and  their  safety  is  also  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  tariff  agitation  on  the  wool  and  mut- 
ton business.  Sheep  on  the  small  place  mean  mut- 
ton to  the  fore,  on  the  range,  wool.  The  tariff  is 
hitting  the  range  man  an  awful  crack,  but  by  the 
way  Shropshire  breeders  are  sending  East  for 
new,  good  blood,  they  are  not  hurt. 

Out  in  Jhe  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  indicated 
some  of  the  spiritual  phases  of  the  assembling  of 
the  American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Co- 
operation and  Rural  Finance  in  New  York  and 
its  efforts  to  find  itself  aboard  ship  after  sailing 
for  Italy.  In  this  issue  he  refers  rather  more 
definitely  to  these  unique  nautical  transactions. 
— Associate.] 

This  floating  college  of  agriculture  and  econom- 
ics is  surely  getting  itsl^fc  into  good  trim  for  its 
foi  mal  opening  in  mid-Atlantic.  It  has  admitted 
four  classes  of  students,  as  designated  in  our  last 
writing.  It  has  a  full  outfit  of  teachers  and  more 
janitors,  in  the  form  of  stewards  and  steward- 
esses, than  any  landlubber's  university  we  ever 
heard  of.  All  these  janitors  have  plenty  of  time 
to  perform  educational  duties,  because  the  attitude 
of  the  Atlantic  gives  them  no  field  for  their  proper 
functions.  At  this  writing  we  are  about  2.000 
miles  southeast  of  New  York  and  have  been  six 
days  getting  here.  During  all  this  time  and  dis- 
tance the  ocean  has  been  as  smooth  as  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  in  June  and  has  shown  the  color  of 
Tahoe-blue  continuously.  When  we  recall  the 
hardships  of  Columbus  in  getting  across  theso 
waters  westward  and  contrast  the  anger  of  his 
crew  with  the  joy  of  the  deck  steward  and  his 
assistants  as  they  ply  the  passengers  with  tea  dur- 
ing the  long  stretches  of  the  dreamy  afternoons, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
gladder  thing  to  discover  Europe  than  America, 
and  rejoice  that  we  are  called  to  the  business  of 
discovery  in  the  twentieth  and  not  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  course,  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Atlantic  favors  rehearsing  the  acts  which  we  are 
preparing  for  the  agitation  of  Europe:  if  it  were 
not  so  we  would  be  more  agitated  ourselves.  As 
it  is.  we  compare  ourselves  not  with  Columbus, 
but  with  Diogenes — paddling  his  tub  across  a 
niillpond  to  test  the  honesty  of  the  fisherman  sit- 
ting upon  the  farther  shore. 

No  Co-operative  Loan  Outfits  Discovered. 

In  the  effort  of  this  Commission  to  ascertain 
what  we  have  at  home  before  seeking  things 
abroad,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  co-operative 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
to  farmers  are  reported  in  operation  by  any  of 
the  delegates.    We  have  no  societies  which  ac- 


cumulate savings  by  their  own  members  for  mak- 
ing loans  to  other  members — that  is,  we  have 
none  of  these  in  agricultural  lines  except  a  few 
in  connection  with  Jewish  farming  colonies  near 
New  York.  These  are  the  affairs  which  have  ac- 
complished so  much  in  Europe,  and  we  are  to 
see  them  and  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  adapta- 
bility to  American  conditions.  It  has  been 
shown  at  our  meetings  that  certain  combinations 
of  philanthropic  motive  and  business  methods 
are  relieving  clerks  and  mechanics  from  the  loan 
sharks  in  Eastern  cities  by  making  small  loans  to 
some  people  and  receiving  small  savings  from 
others  to  be  used  in  such  loans— thus  making  one 
hand  wash  the  other,  as  it  were,  co-operatively 
yet  not  truly  so,  because  profits  are  not  distrib- 
uted to  members,  but  go  to  stockholders  in  reg- 
ular banking  fashion,  and  interest  is  high  enough 
to  produce  profits.  These  concerns  are,  however, 
not  working  in  farming  districts,  and  though 
commendable  as  compared  with  loan  sharks,  they 
do  not  give  as  low  interest  as  the  no-profit  co- 
operative banks  which  we  expect  to  find  in  oper- 
ation among  European  farmers. 

A  Near-Agricultural  Bank. 

Failing  to  find  any  co-operative  agricultural 
banks  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  this  Com- 
mission knows,  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Commission,  J.  C. 
Caldwell,  of  Lakefield,  Minnesota,  who  has  mani- 
fested much  genius  and  enthusiasm  in  the  organ- 
ization of  his  village  and  country  neighbors  into 
all  sorts  of  co-operative  efforts:  churches,  stores, 
elevators,  coal  yards,  lumber  yards,  etc. — whether 
the  village  blacksmith  and  doctor  have  escaped 
his  net  was  not  stated.  He  is  a  banker,  and  a 
local  national  bank  is  the  center  of  his  system. 
This  bank  he  endeavors  to  operate  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  by  inducing  as  many  farm- 
ers as  possible  to  buy  the  bank  stock ;  enough 
of  them  owning  ten  shares  each  to  be  eligible  as 
directors,  the  others  owning  fewer  shares ;  and  in 
fact  he  has  all  of  the  stock  distributed  among 
the  farmers  of  the  region.  The  bank  is,  of  course, 
operated  under  the  laws  for  national  banks,  but 
favors  are  extended  to  farmers  rather  than  to 
commercial  borrowers,  and  the  local  estimate  of 
agricultural  security  is  at  a  high  pitch.  This 
seems  to  give  an  uplift  to  farming  sentiment,  and 
by  various  co-operative  trading,  both  in  purchase 
of  supply  and  sale  of  products,  which  the  bank 
supports,  the  farmers  seem  to  be  getting  about 
all  there  is  in  life,  both  in  his  heart  and  pocket. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  the  work  of  an  agricul- 
tural bank  such  as  we  expect  to  see  in  Europe, 
but  of  an  American  national  bank  agricultural- 
ized,  and  it  affords  opportunity  for  concentrating 
banking  benefits  upon  farmers,  not  only  in  the 
attitude  of  the  bank  toward  the  local  farming  in- 
terests, but  by  distributing  the  ownership  of  the 
stock  among  farmers  and  by  returning  to  them 
the  profits  which  their  investments  earn,  the 
whole  thing  becomes  agricultural  finance,  in  a 
way.  We  mention  this  because  we  are  aware 
that  California  has  national  banks  owned  largely 
or  wholly  by  farmers.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  of  them  has  manifested  such  deep  and  wide 
agricultural  sympathies  and  activities  as  has  the 
bank  which  Mr.  Caldwell  seems  to  be  running 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  and  which  has 
achieved  such  strength  and  popularity  that  he 
has  to  protect  his  position  against  outside  capital- 
ists who  are  trying  to  buy  in  by  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  widely  distributed  stock  of  the  bank 
by  bad  stories  and  good  offers  for  it. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  Scotchman  of  the  optimistic 
and  altruistic  type,  of  good  weight,  moon-faced, 
blue-eyed,  and  placid,  with  nothing  of  the  "hoot 
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mon"  in  his  makeup  and  yet  canny  and  persist- 
ent. He  evidently  is,  in  his  own  personality,  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  success  of  his  endeavors,  and 
no  amount  of  theory  and  exhortation  would  come 
through  without  it.  He  scorns  the  technicalities 
of  the  economists  who  endeavor  to  classify  his 
work  as  partly  pure  and  partly  unpure  co-opera- 
tion. His  idea  of  co-operation  in  agriculture  is 
getting  farmers  together  on  a  financial  basis,  and 
if  they  will  not  come  one  way,  try  them  on  an- 
other. The  result  is  that  he  catches  them  going 
and  coming,  and  he  exalts  his  mission  like  an 
apostle.  The  Commission  generally  accepts  him 
as  one. 

California  in  a  Class  by  Herself. 

In  Branch  3,  dealing  with  distribution,  which 
is  defined  to  be  buying  and  selling  farm  supplies 
and  products,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain what  co-operative  efforts  exist  in  the  United 
States  to  do  these  things.  A  resolution  was  passed 
calling  upon  all  interested  in  Branch  3  to  hand 
to  the  chairman  lists  of  such  co-operative  con- 
cerns known  to  them.  We  put  in  a  list  of  ten 
such  things  in  California,  just  to  start  the  dis- 
cussion, and  it  appeared  afterward  that  ours  was 
the  only  list  which  the  chairman  received  :  other 
delegates  did  not  seem  to  be  sure  enough  of  their 
possessions  to  inventory  them.  It  also  appeared 
afterward  that  California  surprised  no  one  by 
being  alone.  This  State  has  come  to  be  a  syno- 
nym for  achievement  in  this  line.  It  also  appeared 
that  California  is  counted  so  different  in  people 
and  in  products  that  all  other  States  and  prov- 
inces are  more  anxious  to  hear  of  little  things 
done  elsewhere,  considering  them  to  be  more  in 
their  class  and  therefore  more  instructive.  They 
know  of  California  fruit-packing,  shipping,  and 
selling  organizations  from  the  ample  accounts 
published  in  Government  reports  and  popular 
magazine,  and  admire  the  results,  but  seem  to 
have  little  expectation  of  being  able  to  do  things 
our  ways.  This  being  their  attitude,  we  simply 
pointed  with  pride,  indicated  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  accepted  their  ready  verdict  that  Cali- 
fornia stands  in  a  class  by  herself  in  these  mat- 
ters, simply  advising  them  that  California  can 
show  failures  as  unique  and  great  as  her  suc- 
cesses, and  that  if  anyone  wishes  to  thoroughly 
understand  them  all,  a  full  year's  local  study 
and  observation  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  full 
wisdom  can  be  had. 

California  Co-operations  Impure. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  character  of  Califor- 
nia's co-operative  undertakings.  Professor  John 
P.  Coulter,  one  of  a  group  of  neo-economists  hard 
;it  work  on  the  affairs  of  the  Commission,  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  California  organizations  for  pro- 
moting production  and  distribution  of  products, 
by  citing  their  work  and  placing  it  as  an  exem- 
plar upon  which  several  other  States  have  under- 
taken organized  effort.  He  took  the  position  that 
these  organizations  are  not  "pure  co-operation" 
because  they  give  members  votes  according  to 
shares  or  acreage,  and  because  they  distribute 
profits  to  stock-owners  and  do  not  refund  them 
to  shippers  pro  rata  according  to  the  business 
which  they  bring  the  association.  Pure  co-oper- 
ations do  this;  also  each  member  has  one  vote, 
no  matter  what  his  interest  may  be,  and  capital 
receives  interest  but  no  share  in  the  profits.  We 
have  no  space  to  state  the  facts  more  accu- 
rately now,  nor  to  discuss  them.  It  is,  however, 
true,  we  believe,  that  if  California  had  under- 
taken co-operation  of  a  purer  or  more  ideally 
altruistic  type,  we  could  not  have  reached  any- 
thing like  the  accomplishment  now  realized,  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  as  they  are. 


Government  Aid  to  Development. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  small  things  which  other 
States  have  done  and  in  which  the  body  of  the 
delegates  manifested  most  interest,  we  were  forci- 
bly reminded  of  our  own  State  efforts  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  as  we  are  not  sent  out  for  such 
historical  studies,  we  simply  tuck  them  up  our 
sleeve.  The  only  other  and  different  thing  was 
the  use  of  State  funds  for  developing  local  pro- 
ducing enterprises  and  selling  the  products  there- 
of by  the  Government  promoter.  This  was  report- 
ed by  the  delegates  from  the  great  new  lands  of 
the  Canadian  provinces,  and  though  these  oper- 
ations apparently  have  no  possibility  of  applica- 
bility to  the  States  of  the  Union,  a  brief  state- 
ment should  be  made  concerning  them.  It  seems 
that  the  provincial  government  will  finance  a  co- 
operative farmers'  enterprise  like  a  creamery  or 
grain  elevator  whenever  the  farmers  in  an  ac- 
cepted locality  subscribe  and  pay  in  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  such  establishment.  Thus  the 
Government  furnishes  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
required  capital  and  takes  this  amount  of  the 
stock  of  it.  The  government  sells  the  product  and 
makes  advances  to  the  producers  if  the  sale  is 
delayed.  It  will  also  turn  over  the  affair  to  those 
who  supplied  the  first  fifteen  per  cent  as  soon  as 
they  can  pay  back  the  government  investment, 
and  it  desires  them  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  are 
able.  The  government  charges  the  enterprise  six 
per  cent  on  its  investment  and  turns  over  all  the 
rest  of  the  proceeds  of  the  produce  sales,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  producers  pro  rata.  The  gov- 
ernment also  has  established  demonstration  farms 
and  bought  improved  stock  for  them.  This  stock 
is  sold  to  farmers  from  these  farms  on  easy  terms, 
ft  also  sends  out  improved  stock  on  demonstra- 
tion trains,  selling  from  the  trains  to  farmers  in 
the  districts  visited.  This,  of  course,  is  pretty 
affectionate  paternalism  and  might  seem  to  be  at 
enmity  with  the  upbuilding  of  private  enterprises, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  provinces 
are  very  new  and  very  large  and  very  anxious  for 
development  and  are  willing  to  pay  bonuses  for 
it.  No  such  attitude  was  reported  from  any  of 
our  State  governments. 

What  Shall  the  Commission  Do? 

This  is  a  question  which  receives  much  discus- 
sion in  all  conversational  knots  on  the  decks,  and 
we  are  are  going  day  and  night  at  about  thirteen 
'knots  per  hour,  and  we  see  no  more  end  to  the 
discussion  than  we  do  to  the  ocean  around  us.  The 
hundred  more  or  less  official  components  of  the 
Commission  have  just  as  many  different  views  and 
visions,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  follow  them 
without  getting  hopelessly  cross-eyed.  It  seems, 
however,  clear  enough  that  no  final  agreement 
will  ever  be  reached,  for  no  matter  what  the  offi- 
cial report  contains  or  excludes,  there  will  be  a 
hundred  people  continuously  reporting  to  the 
public  ear  during  all  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 
There  is,  however,  a  concrete  point  to  the  cur- 
rent discussion,  and  the  question  is:  "Shall  this 
Commission  report  for  the  full  regeneration  of 
rural  life  or  shall  it  report  on  rural  finance,  from 
the  improvement  of  which  all  blessings  may  be 
expected  to  flow?"  Of  course,  the  deep-seers  hold 
that  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  country  is 
men  and  women,  not  money ;  therefore,  our  ulti- 
mate purpose  should  be  to  make  better  men  and 
women,  not  to  make  cheaper  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  materialists  argue  that  the  best  way  to 
awaken  higher  conceptions  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility in  man  is  to  give  him  a  check-book ;  there- 
fore, improve  manhood  by  giving  the  individual 
a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  his  interest  and  taxes, 
and  you  have  him  redeemed,  for  this  world  at 


least.  This  is  the  issue,  and  we  count  it  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  of  ideas.  It  is  insoluble.  We 
have  no  more  use  for  it  in  these  letters  than  we 
have  for  reverted  phosphate  in  a  health  drink. 

The  U.  S.  Commission  Factor. 

Like  every  other  red-cheeked  pippin,  this  Amer- 
ican Commission  has  a  core,  because  it  is  assem- 
bled around  another  organization  known  as  the 
United  States  Commission,  which  we  incidentally 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  letter,  but  which  should 
be  more  definitely  noted.  This  U.  S.  Commission 
consists  of  seven  persons,  whose  names  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  May  17.  This  Commission  has  rather 
more  definite  instructions  as  to  what  it  must  do 
than  has  the  larger  body  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
For  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  its  creation 
says  this  is  its  purpose:  "To  investigate  and 
study  in  European  countries  co-operative  land- 
mortgage  banks,  co-operative  rural  credit  unions, 
and  similar  organizations  and  institutions  devot- 
ing their  attention  to  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions." 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  Commission 
hold  that  under  these  instructions  they  are  ex- 
pected to  report  definite  plans  by  which  the 
farmer  may  place  himself  in  position  to  get  money 
for  extension  purposes  at  as  low  rate  as  corpora- 
tions for  banking,  transportation,  manufacturing, 
get  it  for  the  extension  of  their  business.  They 
hold  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  United  States, 
from  President  Wilson  down  to  Constable  Jones, 
will  be  disappointed  to  madness  and  will  hold 
this  Commission  in  execration.  It  will  not  do  to 
report  great  ideas  for  uplifting  manhood  and  citi- 
zenship. The  needs  of  agriculture  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  money  and  how  to  get  it  in 
cheapness  and  abundance  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  progress.  Some  discerning  reader  may 
argue  that  the  politicians,  having  promised  much, 
are  disposed  to  make  this  Commission  the  goat  to 
graze  upon  an  insoluble  problem.  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  the  goat  is  going  to 
bite  hard  at  it,  even  if  it  should  be  a  stick  of 
dynamite.  We  may  expect,  then,  that  the  core 
will  have  seeds  in  it,  even  if  the  pericarp  does 
prove  to  be  a  juicy  pulp  of  generalities. 

Sunday  on  a  Ship  with  a  Mission. 

This  ship  has  a  mission  as  well  as  a  Commission, 
and  is  therefore  very  heavily  laden  in  the  state- 
rooms as  well  as  in  the  hold.  Incidentally,  the 
latter  is  full  of  improved  American  agricultural 
implements  for  the  awakening  nations  of  south- 
eastern Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  so  that  we  may 
claim  that  the  hold  is  literally  full  of  missionaries 
also — these  last  especially  fitted  to  turn  the  earth 
upside  down,  but  we  will  not  press  that  point; 
that  is  the  job  of  the  camels,  perhaps.  What  we 
have  especially  in  mind  is  the  fact  that,  although 
no  one  knows  what  day  of  the  week  it  is,  unless 
he  is  keeping  record  of  the  ship's  run,  everybody 
knows  when  Sunday  comes  because  of  the  length 
and  frequency  of  worshipful  exercises.  This  is 
in  good  part  due  to  the  presence  of  a  pilgrimage 
of  priests  bound  for  Rome,  on  a  mission  or  to 
give  account  of  one,  we  know  not  which.  Masses 
begin  at  5:30  a.m.  and  for  them  a  suitable  outfit 
is  shored  up  in  the  main  cabin.  They  continue 
until  the  official  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  held  in  the  main  saloon,  beginning  at  10:30 
under  command  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  British  shipping  laws,  we  presume. 
In  the  afternoon,  services  are  held  by  various 
bands  of  dissenters  from  established  usages,  and 
at  9  p.m.  the  American  Commission  holds  religious 
services  of  its  own. 
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Native  Walnuts  in  the  South. 


[By  Professor  R.  E.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
California. J 

[The  great  development  of  the  walnut  industry 
in  California  is  indicated  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  bulletin  "Walnut  Culture  and  Walnut 
Blight. "  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been 
exhausted.  To  fulfill  the  demand  for  information 
on  the  subject,  we  have  published  at  intervals 
extracts  from  this  bulletin,  the  last,  which  was 
upon  the  native  black  walnut  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  appearing  in  the  issue  of  April  12. 
The  characteristics  of  the  southern  black  walnut 
are  now  described.  This  is  an  important  subject, 
as  black  walnut  roots  are  recognized  as  being  es- 


One  Year  Old  Black  Walnut  Seedling  —  Southern  Ca 

Northern  California 

sential  for  the  most  profitable  walnut  culture. — 
Editor.] 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  black  walnut 
trees,  apparently  indigenous,  are  found  growing 
over  a  considerable  area,  and,  contrary  to  t la- 
case  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  very  few 
such  trees  have  been  planted  along  roadsides  or 
for  ornament.  The  southernmost  point  at  which 
the  tree,  to  our  knowledge,  is  found  growing  is  in 
the  Santiago  canyon  east  of  the  city  of  Orange. 
From  this  point  north  it  occurs  sparingly  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Santa  Ana  canyon,  abundantly  in 
Brea  canyon  along  the  road  between  Fullerton 
and  Pomona,  and  scattered  through  various  can- 
yons in  the  Puente  hills  west  of  this  road.  It  is 
quite  abundant  in  the  San  Jose  hills  west  of  Po- 
mona, especially  in  the  so-called  Walnut  wash, 
which  extends  down  toward  Covina.  The  species 
is  scattered  sparingly  along  the  southern  base  of 
the  high  mountains  from  Cajon  pass  above  San 
Bernardino  to  Garvanza,  near  Los  Angeles.  In 
the  Santa  Monica  mountains  the  tree  is  abundant, 
especially  on  the  northern  slopes,  near  Lanker- 


shim,  near  the  north  opening  of  the  Cajuenga  pass, 
and  in  all  canyons  through  this  range  on  both 
sides  to  its  northern  extremity  near  Hueneme. 
The  tree  is  abundant  along  both  branches  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  between  Burbank  and 
Ventura  and  in  the  intervening  country.  That  is 
to  say,  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatsworth. 
Simi,  and  Moorpark,  in  the  hills  north  of  the  lat- 
ter places,  in  the  next  valley  north  near  Newhall 
and  on  down  the  valley  through  Camulos,  Fill- 
more and  Santa  Paula,  and  in  the  foothills  to  the 
north  of  this  valley  (Santa  Clara  valley  of  the 
south).  Going  farther  north,  the  tree  is  not  seen 
near  the  railroad,  but  is  abundant  in  the  foothills 
up  in  the  Ojai  valley  back  of  Ventura  and  scat- 


lifornia  on  the  Left  (I);   Eastern  in  the  Centre  (2); 
on  the  Right    3  . 

tered  along  the  foothill  range  back  of  Ventura  and 
Carpinteria,  north  of  which  point  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara the  species  begins  to  grow  scarce.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Beers  states  that  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  has  pointed 
out  to  him  trees  which  were  undoubtedly  growing 
wild  in  the  canyons  back  of  Mr.  Cooper's  ranch 
some  twenty  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  From 
this  point  north  we  know  of  no  authenticated  rec- 
ord of  native-growing  black  walnut  trees  until 
we  reach  those  at  Walnut  Creek  near  Mount 
Diablo,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  We  have  investigated  various  reports 
of  indigeneous  trees  in  this  stretch  of  country,  but 
thus  far  have  found  evidence  of  all  such  having 
been  planted  since  the  American  occupation. 

The  southern  California  trees  are  considerably 
different  in  aspect  from  those  of  the  north,  al- 
though individual  specimens  of  each  may  be  found 
which  resemble  each  other  quite  closely.  The 
southern  tree  is  much  more  shrubby,  frequently 
branching  directly  from  the  ground,  and  tending 
to  break  up  into  a  much  branched,  broad,  low- 
spreading  head  even   when   a   single  trunk  is 


formed.  It  is  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  a 
dwarf  or  slow-growing  tree,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  influenced  to  develop  in  this  way  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  able  to  and  frequently  does  grow  upon 
dry,  exposed  hillsides  rather  than  in  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil,  to  which  the  original  groves  of  the 
northern  California  type  are  confined.  In  a  simi- 
lar situation,  the  southern  California  tree  grows 
rapidly  and  vigorously,  forming  particularly  a 
very  thick  trunk,  but  with  a  round,  bushy  top 
rather  than  with  a  single,  erect,  continuous  cen- 
tral exis.  Along  the  road  between  Ventura  and 
Xordhoff  and  in  the  hills  about  the  latter  vicinity, 
trees  of  extremely  great  trunk  diameter  may  be 
seen,  but  the  tops  are  very  broad,  low  and  bushy. 
Professor  Jepson  has  well  characterized  this  form 
as  "elephantine"  in  comparison  to  the  erect, 
arboreous  habit  of  the  northern  type. 

The  nut  of  the  southern  type  varies  consider 
ably  in  size  on  different  trees,  but  in  general  it  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  northern  type. 

Relationship  Between  Southern  and  Northern 
California  Types  of  Black  Walnut. — Assuming 
that  the  southern  California  type  of  black  walnut 
is  indigenous  to  the  region  where  it  is  found, 
which  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whence  came  these  three,  isolated, 
original  groups  of  the  northern  tree?  It  is  most 
natural  to  agree  with  Dr.  Jepson  that  these  north- 
ern trees  were  planted  by  the  Indians  many  years 
ago,  either  intentionally  or  by  chance,  with  nuts 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  south  for  food 
and  exchange.  Each  of  the  three  localities  is 
known  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  abundant  In- 
dian population,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that 
walnuts  and  other  nuts  were  carried  about  by 
the  Indians  for  such  purposes. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  light  upon  this  rpies- 
tion.  we  commenced  several  years  ago  planting 
both  southern  and  northern  California  walnuts 
side  by  side  in  nurseries  both  in  the  south  and 
in  the  north.  When  so  grown  the  resulting  trees 
have  shown  very  marked  and  constant  differences 
from  one  another  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
lype  as  shown  in  the  nursery  have  remained  con- 
stant both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north. 

Seedlings  of  the  southern  type  are  much  more 
branching  and  bushy  than  those  of  the  northern, 
sending  out  large  lateral  branches  and  secondary 
stems  close  to  the  ground,  while  the  northern 
seedlings  grow  erect  with  one  stem  and  a  few 
large  laterals.  Tn  this  way  the  southern  seedlings 
are  broad,  bushy  and  covered  with  foliage  clear 
to  the  ground,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
type. 

The  leaves  of  the  southern  tree  are  somewhat 
smaller,  more  finely  divided  and  with  more  sharp- 
ly pointed  leaflets  than  those  of  the  northern. 
They  are  also  a  little  lighter  in  color  and  the  bark 
is  of  a  brighter  green.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced differences  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  south- 
ern seedlings  come  out  much  earlier  in  the  spring 
and  continue  to  hold  their  foliage  and  grow  much 
later  in  the  fall  than  the  northern,  whether  they 
are  planted  in  the  south  or  in  the  north.  This  is 
A  most  decided  difference  and  holds  true  constant- 
ly, the  rows  of  southern  seedlings  being  always 
in  full  leaf  in  the  spring  while  the  northern  are 
still  bare,  and  showing  the  same  condition  in  the 
fall  for  several  weeks  after  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia seedlings  have  dropped  all  their  leaves. 
This  characteristic  is  one  upon  which  environ- 
ment, in  the  first  generation  at  least,  has  no  ap 
parent  effect.  In  the  germination  of  the  nuts 
the  two  forms  also  show  a  difference.  Nuts  of 
the  southern  California  type  are  much  quicker 
to  germinate  in  the  spring  and  when  planted  in 
the  same  conditions  invariably  sprout  much  earl- 
ier than  the  northern  nuts,  whether  they  be  plant- 
ed in  the  north  or  south. 

Another  decided  difference  lies  in  the  relative 
effect  upon  trees  of  the  two  forms  of  various  con- 
ditions such  as  dryness,  heat,  etc.  An  apparently 
physiological  disease  called  the  "yellows"  or 
"frizzles."  affects  the  northern  California  type 
very  badly  in  some  instances,  but  we  have  never 
known  a  southern  California  seedling  to  show 
this  disease,  even  though  grown  in  rows  adjoin- 
ing badly  affected  northern  California  trees.  An- 
other disease,  nursery  root  rot,  invariably  picks 
out  the  southern  California  black  seedlings,  never 
affecting  those  of  the  northern  type  in  the  same 
nursery. 
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Protection  From  Grasshoppers. 


To  the  Editor:  In  anticipation  of  some  trouble 
with  the  grasshoppers,  I  have  been  wondering 
what  would  be  the  best  protection  for  young 
olive  trees  that  are  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high. 
I  have  been  thinking  something  of  burlap  sacks, 
tying  cheese  cloth  over  the  trees,  and  also  of  slip- 
ping paper  bags  over  them  and  tying  them  at  the 
bottom.  It  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  the  last 
method  might  exclude  too  much  air  from  the 
trees,  but  it  might  be  possible-  to  perforate  these 
bags  in  three  or  four  places,  which  would  admit 
some  air.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  obtain  any 
suggestions  from  you  on  this  topic. — H.  S.  J., 
Oroville. 

As  a  protection  against  grasshoppers,  we  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  cheese 
cloth  in  place  of  the  other  materials  you  name.  It 
will  probably  be  much  cheaper,  easier  to  put  on 
and  better  for  the  trees,  as  it  will  let  in  the  light 
better,  which  is  thing  you  have  to  consider  even 
more  than  the  air,  enough  of  which  would  get  in 
under  any  conditions.  Since  grasshoppers  have 
been  bad  in  many  places  this  year,  and  being  a 
dry  year,  one  in  which  the}'  will  have  to  hunt  for 
food  and  so  invade  more  orchards  and  fields  than 
usual  it  may  be  wise  to  give  again  the  recipe  for 
poisoned  bran  which  is  used  to  destroy  them. 
This  is  made  by  mixing  together  about  40  pounds 
of  bran,  2  pounds  of  cheap  molasses  and  5  pounds 
of  arsenic,  together  with  as  much  water  as  is 
necessary  to  make  it  hold  together.  This  mixture 
is  put  near  the  trees  to  be  protected  and  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  grasshoppers  up  until  the  time  it 
gets  its  deadly  work  in. 

The  above  amounts  of  material  will  be  enough 
to  fill  a  good-sized  tub.  It  will  be  found  easier  to 
mix  only  half  of  the  given  amounts  at  a  time. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  bait,  con- 
siderable care  must  be  taken  in  mixing  it.  A  good 
way  is  to  mix  the  arsenic  and  bran  in  a  barrel  with 
a  shovel,  or  in  a  mortar-bed  with  a  hoe ;  then  di- 
lute the  molasses  with  water  and  work  it  in  as  in 
mixing  mortar.  In  any  case,  mix  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  material  stand  from 
12  to  24  hours,  then  re-mix  it,  so  as  to  allow  the 
arsenic  to  soak  well  into  the  bran.  Place  a  table- 
spoonful  of  poisoned  bait  in  a  pile  on  the  ground ; 
or,  perhaps  better,  on  a  shingle  at  the  base  of  each 
tree  or  vine.  If  the  grasshoppers  are  coming  into 
the  orchard  from  one  side  only,  poison  need  only 
be  placed  along  the  first  six  or  eight  rows  of  trees, 
and  place  a  series  of  piles  of  poison,  about  a  foot 
apart,  along  the  threatened  side.  As  soon  as  the 
poison  is  dry  it  should  be  moistened,  as  the  grass- 
hoppers will  not  eat  much  of  it  when  it  is  dry. 
When  properly  mixed,  the  bait  is  preferred  to  the 
foliage  of  fruit  trees.  The  placing  of  the  poison 
on  a  board  is  recommended  in  order  that  it  may 
be  gathered  up  after  the  danger  from  grasshop- 
pers is  over.  Sexnous  results  to  stock  may  accrue 
if  the  poison  is  left  in  the  field  and  cattle  allowed 
to  get  hold  of  it. 


PRUNING  BERRIES  AND  PLUMS. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  some  Logan  and  Mam- 
moth blackberry  vines  and  have  been  told  that 
they  should  be  suekered  until  they  are  almost 
through  fruiting.  Is  that,  proper?  I  also  have 
some  young  prune  trees  and  would  like  to  know 
if  they  should  be  summer  pruned.  If  so,  when  is 
the  best  time  to  prune  them?  They  are  one  year 
old.  About  how  many  shoots  should  be  left  on  a 
tree?  I  have  been  told  the  dark  of  the  moon  in 
June  was  the  time  to  summer  prune.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that? — Subscriber,  St.  Helena. 

"We  would  remove  runners  from  strawberry 
vines  until  they  had  about  finished  bearing,  but 
Ave  would  not  remove  suckers  from  the  bush  or 


running  berries  in  the  early  season,  nor  is  this 
the  usual  practice  in  California,  though  sometimes 
done  elsewhere.  It  is  better  to  let  the  canes  make 
a  good  strong  growth  and  get  well  established 
for  the  following  season.  With  the  blackberries, 
however,  you  may  find  it  an  advantage  to  pinch 
back  the  end  of  the  new  canes  to  make  them 
branch,  but  the  Mammoth,  of  all  berries,  will  at- 
tend well  to  the  branching  without  this  trouble 
and  with  only  the  fall  pruning.  If  anybody  has 
had  any  experience  in  suckering  the  first  half  of 
the  season  and  is  sure  that  it  is  an  advantage,  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  about  it,  but  believe  that 
such  experience  is  with  strawberries,  not  bush 
berries. 

Summer  pruning  is  not  advisable  on  plum  or 
prune  varieties.  You  can,  however,  very  well 
rub  off  or  pinch  back  a  few  small  shoots,  but  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  summer  pruning. 
Keep  the  shape  of  an  ideal  tree  in  mind,  know 
where  you  want  your  leaders  to  develop,  and  then 
rub  off  any  strong  growing  shoots  that  bid  fair 
to  interfere  with  them.  The  number  of  shoots  to 
leave  will  depend  on  your  ideal  of  a  tree.  A  prune 
tree  has  a  good  many  leaders,  and  you  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  number  by  looking  at  well  shaped  old 
trees.  Would  rub  off  only  shoots  that  promised  to 
make  the  tree  too  thick,  and  leave  a  good  deal  of 
work  for  the  shears  tg  do  in  the  fall.  Would  also 
do  any  removing  of  the  shoots  as  soon  as  con- 
venient and  not  wait  for  the  moon  while  the  tree 
is  Avasting  a  lot  of  effort  forming  them.  If  the 
earliest  time  that  the  job  could  be  done  well  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  that  would 
be  the  best  time,  but  that  is  the  only  connection 
between  the  two  that  could  ever  develop,  accord- 
ing to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief.  Would  rule 
Ihe  moon  out  of  farming  operations,  especially 
summer  pruning. 


BORERS  IN  OLIVE  TWIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
olive  trees  in  this  locality  that  haAre  something 
wrong  with  them.  They  make  a  growth  of  five  or 
six  inches  and  the  center  twig  dies  back,  then  it 
sprouts  out  at  the  sides  and  makes  another  growth 
in  the  same  way.  This  makes  a  thick  bush  in- 
stead of  the  tree  coming  up  as  it  should.  Will 
send  sample  and  you  may  be  able  to  inform  me 
what  the  trouble  is,  through  your  columns. — C.  E. 
A.,  Oroville. 

The  dying  back  is  caused  by  a  beetle  which 
bores  into  the  twigs.  The  twigs  above  the  point 
where  the  beetle  enters  dies  and  then,  of  course, 
buds  come  out  from  healthy  wood  below.  No 
treatment  has  been  devised  against  it.  though  its 
breeding  ground  is  limited  if  all  dead  wood  and 
brush  and  litter  is  cleaned  up  and  twigs  are  cut 
off  below  the  point  of  injury  whenever  the  work 
of  the  insect  is  seen. 


CONTROL  OF  MELON  APHIS. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  year  my  cucumber  vines 
were  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  by  a 
small  green  fly  that  sucked  on  the  under  part  of 
the  leaves.  The  leaves  turned  yellow  and  died.  I 
sprayed  with  arsenic  of  lead,  turned  up  the  vines 
and  got  well  under  the  leaves.  It  did  little  good, 
and  I  sprayed  with  tobacco  solution.  That  Avas 
better,  but  did  not  kill  them  all.   Can  you  tell  me 

what  spray  I  should  use? — W.  J.  D.,  Beaumont. 

Probably  the  insect  you  refer  to  is  the  melon 
aphis,  which  is  not  a  real  fly.  As  it  sucks  the 
juices  of  the  plant  instead  of  eating  off  the  sur- 
face, arsenical  poisons  such  as  you  applied,  are 
practically  Avithout  effect.  Sprays  that  will  kill 
on  contact,  like  the  tobacco,  will  help,  but  it  is 


hard  to  get  all  over  the  vins,  so  that  all  the  in- 
sects are  not  killed,  and  those  left  propagate  so 
rapidly  that  they  soon  do  a  lot  of  damage  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  to  their  growth.  You  might 
try  to  get  some  ladybird  beetles  from  the  State 
Insectary  next  spring  (it  is  too  late  now),  as 
these  devour  the  aphis,  and  in  the  Imperial  valley^ 
and  elsewhere  are.  highly  thought  of.  No  method 
of  checking  the  pests  after  they  have  become  well 
established  has  given  Arery  good  satisfaction.  A 
method  of  root  pruning  for  aphis  was  described 
in  the  issue  of  May  4,  1912,  and  if  anybody  has 
had  success  with  it  we  Avould  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 


ORANGES  IN  SEVILLE. 


(Continued  From  Page  633.) 

The  packing  and  shipping  of  oranges  in  Se- 
ville is  a  much  simpler  process  than  in  Califor- 
nia. The  fruit  is  picked  by  men  with  bags  slung 
from  their  shoulders  and  using  long  ladders.  It 
is  then  usually  loaded  into  railroad  cars  in  bulk 
and  sent  to  the  city  of  Seville.  Here  the  cars 
are  run  directly  onto  a  large  stone  pier  which 
lines  the  river  Guadalquiver,  to  which  steamers 
from  other  countries  moor.  The  sorting  and  pack- 
ing is  done  on  the  pier.  The  shipping  boxes  are 
also  made  here.  The  oranges  are  loaded  from 
the  cars  into  small  baskets,  which  are  carried  by 
hand,  and  the  fruit  dumped  into  piles.  Here  the 
small,  deformed,  and  decayed  fruit  is  sorted  out 
and  thrown  aside,  and  the  rest  divided  into  about 
two  grades.  In  the  case  of  sweet  oranges,  the 
scale  is  brushed  off,  if  too  numerous,  but  the 
bitter  oranges  are  shipped  without  brushing.  A 
strip  of  tissue  paper  about  three  inches  wide  and 
perhaps  ten  inches  long  is  used  to  wrap  the  fruit, 
and  the  girls  who  do  this  Avork  acquire  great 
dexterity  in  putting  it  around  the  orange  and 
twisting  the  ends.  They  sacrifice  thorough  work 
to  speed,  however,  and  the  wrapper  frequently 
falls  off  when  the  orange  is  thrown  into  the  box. 
This  Avrapper  does  not  entirely  cover  the  fruit, 
but  it  serves  to  keep  the  oranges  separated  some- 
what, and  to  take  up  any  moisture  that  may  be 
present.  The  filling  of  each  box  is  supervised 
by  a  Avoman  who  sees  that  the  box  is  properly 
packed  and  who  puts  in  papers  to  cover  the  top. 

The  boxes  used  in  Seville  are  larger  than  Cali- 
fornia boxes,  their  dimensions  being  about  12  by 
16  by  36  inches,  and  their  average  capacity  is 
600  oranges.  The  materials  for  these  boxes  are 
brought  to  the  pier  already  cut,  and  the  boxes 
are  put  together  here.  Each  box  has  a  parti- 
tion across  the  middle,  which,  instead  of  being 
like  the  end  pieces,  has  its  top  rounded  up  from 
the  sides,  so  that  at  its  middle  it  projects  about 
six  inches  above  them.  This  causes  the  top, 
when  put  on,  to  have  a  bulge  like  an  old-fashioned 
trunk.  Each  box  is  provided  Avith  a  strong  bind- 
ing strip  of  green  willow  or  similar  wood  around 
the  middle  and  at  each  end,  the  strips  being 
long  enough  so  that  when  the  lid  is  put  on  they 
can  be  bent  over  it  and  nailed  doAvn.  Since  the 
boxes  are  packed  very  full,  and  the  top  is  bulged, 
these  strips  are  necessary  to  hold  it  in  place. 

Practically  all  Seville  oranges,  particularly  the 
bitter  ones,  are  shipped  to  London  by  water,  al- 
though some  are  sent  to  France.  AVhen  the  boxes 
are  packed  they  are  loaded  directly  into  the  ocean 
steamers  which  come  up  the  river.  In  stowing 
the  boxes,  they  must  be  set  on  end  because  of  the 
bulged  top,  and  this  bulge  assures  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  between  the  boxes  in  the  ship's  hold. 

All  the  culls  and  small  oranges  which  have  a 
sound  skin  are  sorted  from  the  rotten  fruit,  and 
the  skin  is  removed  and  dried.  The  work  of  re- 
moving the  peel  is  done  by  girls,  one  girl  cut- 
ting the  peel  into  four  quarters  and  removing  one 
quarter  with  her  knife,  and  another  girl  taking 
the  orange  and  pulling  off  the  other  three-quar- 
ters with  her  fingers.  These  quartered  peels  are 
then  spread  out  on  huge  tarpaulins  laid  in  the 
sun.  They  are  gathered  up  at  night  and  spread 
out  again  in  the  morning  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  when  they  are  sacked  and  shipped.  This 
peel  is  used  chiefly  for  making  candied  orange 
peel.  The  pulp  of  the  oranges  thus  used,  and  the 
entirely  useless  fruit,  is  gathered  up  and  carted 
away  by  peasants,  who  use  it  to  feed  their  hogs. 
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Co-Operative  Finance. 


To  the  Editor:  Under  the  heading 
"How  shall  we  co-operate?"  in  your  is- 
sue of  May  10th,  the  Associate  Editor 
and  Mr.  McNaught  refer  to  some  of  the 
problems  met  with,  in  efforts  to  co-oper- 
ate. They  point  out  that  experience  de- 
monstrates money — that  is  the  financing 
of  the  venture — to  be  the  most  serious 
problem  that  remains  to  be  solved. 

I  believe  that  co-operation  in  raising 
the  funds  necessary  for  conducting  the 
proposed  venture  is  quite  as  important 
as  co-operation  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness after  it  is  financed.  . 

Mr.  LUbln  suggested  in  these  columns 
sometime  ago  the  bonding  of  the  fixed 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  nation  for 
say  fifty  per  cent  of  its  value  and  bor- 
rowing on  these  bonds  the  funds  needed 
by  the  farmers.  To  my  mind  this  sug- 
gests a  solution  to  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  venture  of  co-operative  market- 
ing. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity: 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
503  Mlslson  St.      San  Fernando  Bag. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES,  PLANTS. 

We  have  more  than 
doubled  our  stock  of 
ornamental*  —  espe- 
cially those  varieties 
needing  little  water. 
Strong,  hardy,  well 
rooted  stock.  WHITE 
FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

545  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Though  not  exactly  pertinent  to  this 
subject,  I  would  like  to  add  the  sugges- 
tion that  such  bonds  be  issued  in  denom- 
inations capable  of  being  purchased  by 
persons  having  as  little  as  one  dollar  to 
invest.  Our  greatest  need  at  present  is 
for  securities  that  are  safe  investments 
and  that  the  investor  can  get  without 
paying  a  commission  to  some  fiscal  agent. 
The  farmer  needs  the  money  and  has  the 
security,  the  people  have  the  money  and 
want  the  investment.  A  little  intelli- 
gent action  would  make  them  mutually 
helpful. 

The  money  could  be  used  in  leasing, 
buying  or  building  all  property  neces- 
sary to  handling  the  agricultural  product 
between  the  farmer  and  the  market. 

Building  of  a  few  new  establishments 
by  the  association  would  induce  owners 
(o  sell  or  lease  on  favorable  terms  every- 
thing needed  for  marketing  so  that  the 
actual  amount  of  money  required  to  be- 
gin with  would  be  comparatively  small, 
thus  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  market- 
ing the  bonds. 

Then,  too,  the  city  dwellers  are  eager 
to  buy  farm  products  direct.  They  are 
co-operating  to  this  end  by  establishing 
free  markets  in  many  cities.  This  is  the 
man  and  the  mule  stage.  Soon  they  will 
find,  especially  the  larger  ones,  that  they 
must  provide  for  the  farmer  living  be- 
yond this  distance  who  is  still  served  by 
the  middle  man.  Soon  they  will  be  build- 
ing up-to-date  warehouses  and  cold  stor- 
age plants  which  will  relieve  the  mar- 
keting association  to  that  extent.  The 
city  dweller  and  the  farmer  co-operating 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  distributing  the 
produce.  W.  O.  Retherford. 

Oakley,  Cal. 


LABOR  INCOME  ON  T^E  FARM. 


One  measure  of  a  farmer's  success  is 
the  amount  of  money  which  he  has  left 
to  pay  him  for  his  own  labor  after  he 
has  met  all  other  expenses  of  running 
his  farm,  including  interest  in  his  in- 
vestment. The  legitimate  running  ex- 
penses of  the  farm  do  include  personal, 
living  or  household  expenses.  This  sum 
received  by  the  farmer  for  his  own  la- 
bor for  the  year  is  his  labor  income. 

Some  farmers  are  making  labor  in- 
comes about  as  large  as  their  hired  men 
and  some  are  making  good  yearly  sala- 
ries. Others  are  receiving  little  or  noth- 
ing for  their  labor.  Their  farm  income 
is  largely  or  entirely  from  the  interest 
on  their  investment. 

Farmers  who  are  not  making  labor  in- 
comes equal  to  the  wages  of  a  good  hired 
man  would  be  better  off  financially  if 
they  would  sell  their  farms,  put  their 
money  out  at  interest  and  work  for 
wages. 

An  example  will  make  this  plain.  As- 
sume that  a  farmer  has  a  farm  income  of 
$1500,  and  that  his  farm  investment  is 
$20,000.  Interest  on  this  at  six  per  cent, 
is  $1200.  The  difference  between  this 
amount  and  $1500  or  $300,  represents 
his  labor  income.  If  his  net  income  is 
only  $1200,  then  he  has  no  labor  income 
and  is  working  for  nothing. 

Farmers  should  keep  sufficient  records 
of  their  business  to  enable  them  to  de- 
termine their  labor  income.  This  means 
taking  an  inventory  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  year  and  keeping  a  record 
of  the  expenses  and  receipts. 

If  a  farmer  isn't  making  ordinary 
wages,  in  addition  to  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest on  his  investment,  he  ought  to 
know  it  and  then  take  steps  to  learn  why 
and  to  correct  the  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand  some  farmers  are 
making  more  than  good  interest  on  their 
investment  and  wages  for  the  time  which 


Don't 


Mine  Your  Soil 

But  Make  Your 

Soil  A  Mine 


Hard  Rock  Facts  Which  Can't 
Be  Drilled  Or  Blasted 


There's  a  "pay  streak"  in  every  piece  of  soil.  And 
unlike  that  of  a  mine,  its  paying  qualities  do  not 
depend  on  the  ability  to  tap  its  start  and  drain  its 
end.  The  harder  and  more  intelligently  you  work 
a  mining  pay  streak — the  more  you  take  out  of  it 
and  the  less  you  put  into  it,  the  better  it  pays  and 
the  smaller  it  grows — that's  good  mining. 

Are  you  mining  your  soil  by  taking  all  it  has  to  give 
and  putting  nothing  back  in  return?  Are  you  work- 
ing its  "pay  streak"  to  the  played-out  point?  Soil, 
no  matter  how  good,  can 't  last  forever  unless  it  is 
nourished.  And  the  only  way  to  nourish  and  pre- 
serve your  soil's  giving  qualities  is  to  use  a  scien- 
tifically prepared  fertilizer. 

If  you  have  been,  or  think  you  have  been,  mining 
your  soil  by  not  using  the  proper  kind  of  fertilizer, 
send  us  a  trial  order  for 


Hawfereo  Fertilizers 


These  products  of  scientific  research  and  experiment 
will  make  your  soil  a  veritable  mine  with  an  ever- 
lasting "pay  streak."  There's  a  Hawfereo  Fertil- 
izer for  every  purpose,  and  we  guarantee  each  one 
to  contain  the  superlative  in  producing  qualities. 

Write  us  to-day  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need.  Don't  put  it  ofi — 
NOW  is  the  time. 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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they  put  in.  If  they  are  not  making  as 
much  money  as  they  would  like  to  it  may 
be  because  their  investment  is  too  small 
and  the  time  they  actually  work  too 
limited. — D.  W.  Frear,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College.    Fort  Collins. 


WITH  THE  FRUIT  MEN. 


The  new  Tulare  cannery  is  being  put 
in  shape  to  handle  fruit  and  vegetables 
this  season.  Peaches  will  be  the  main 
fruit  put  up. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that  sev- 
eral fruit-packers  have  sold  dried  peaches 
short  at  4VoC.  As  the  crop  will  be  less 
than  normal,  and  as  the  price  is  now  5c 
or  better,  these  sellers  may  have  trouble 
to  secure  fruit  at  prices  to  make  their 
sales  profitable. 

In  an  interview  given  out  recently  by 
T.  C.  Tucker,  of  the  Almond  Exchange, 
he  stated  that  the  almond  crop  will  be 
about  1,750  tons,  valued  at  $500,000,  while 
last  year's  crop  produced  3,000  tons,  val- 
ued at  $800,000. 

Perhaps  never  before  was  the  fruit  crop 
prospect  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  so 
hard  to  estimate.  Orchards  that  have 
been  irrigated,  and  that  were  not  hurt  by 
the  frost,  will  have  big  crops,  while 
others  that  frost  visited  or  that  have  no 
irrigation  facilities  will  have  practically 
no  fruit.  In  some  instances  the  trees 
will  not  live  through  the  year.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  may  be  said  that  prunes  will 
not  make  over  50%  of  a  crop,  apricots 
very  light,  peaches  also  very  small  yield. 
Cherries  spotted.  Prices  promise  to  be 
better  than  last  year. 

Earl  Mills,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Butte  county,  estimates  the  orange 
crop  of  that  section  for  next  year  will 
not  go  over  50%  of  last  season. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that  the 
Associated  Raisin  Company  has  secured 
4564  contracts,  covering  99,417  acres  of 
raisin  grapes,  which  will  cover  about  89% 
of  the  growing  crop. 

The  recently  organized  Sebastopol 
Evaporated  Apple  Association  elected 
officers  last  week  as  follows:  C.  E.  Hotle, 
president;  J.  P.  McDonnell,  secretary; 
Henry  Elphick,  treasurer.  Mr.  Hotle  was 
also  elected  a  delegate  to  attend  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  with  which  the 
local  organization  is  affiliated. 

In  a  circular  sent  to  its  members,  dated 
June  2,  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change says  that  growers  should  receive 
from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound  for  their 
1913  crop  of  dried  peaches.  The  Exchange 
contends  that  as  the  crop  is  only  half 
that  of  last  year  that  these  prices  are 
reasonable  and  should  move  the  whole 
crop  before  the  holidays. 


Merc's  the 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT. 


On  the  large  tract  of  land  lying  south 
of  Red  Bluff,  recently  acquired  by  Los 
Angeles  men,  there  will  be  started  a 
model  demonstration  farm  and  an  irriga- 
tion system.  This  tract  of  land  is  to  be 
subdivided  and  colonized. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  tracts  are  being 
set  out  to  oranges  in  the  district  around 
Orland.  The  big  Mills  citrus  planting  and 
the  small  frost  damage  done  there  last 
winter  has  caused  orange  growers  to  look 
on  that  district  favorably. 

A  large  acreage  is  being  set  out  to 
spineless  cactus  on  the  Osterloh  place, 
near  Haywards.  Also  in  the  Livermore 
valley  25  acres  is  being  planted  to  cactus 
on  the  Pleasant  View  tract  near  that 
town. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  units  of 
land  of  the  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Com- 
pany will  be  placed  upon  the  market  in  a 
few  days.  Land  in  any  amount  may  be 
purchased. 

A  Gravenstein  apple  orchard  of  six 
acres  near  Sebastopol  was  sold  last  week. 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 


compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal   on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


K 


0PPEL  Portable  Tracks 
and  Cars 


For  Quickness  and  Economy  In  Drying  Fruit 

Send  for  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET    'f  19  'M8t  °^  tne  Press-    'l  deals  with  the  modem 

    and  economical  way  of  handling  fruit.    You'll  find 

it  to  be  extremely  interesting.    No  charge.  Address 

O R E N STE I N- A RTH U R   KOPPEL  CO. 
Los  Angelas:  1 20  South  Los  Angeles  St.  San  Francisco:  233  Rialto  Bids. 


*  KOPPEL* 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Havanna  Double  Grip 
FRICTION  CLUTCH  PULLEY 

is  the  best  for  your  engine  for  the  following  reasons: 
Busiest  to  attach. 
Easiest  to  adjust. 
Easiest  to  operate. 
No  slipping  under  a  full  load. 
Nothing  to  wear  out. 

Oil  working  parts  protected  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
tearing  the  belt  if  it  should  slip  off  the  pulley. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS,  481-97  5th  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  Challnnge  Gas  Engines 
Manufacturers  of  Irrigating  Machinery. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  ROHM  FKISS,  420  Market  Street.  San  Fmtlsto 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
^telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  ^ 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  _vVC* 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest- 
ment.  ,»C5&  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  ^\**  for  the 
Line  Construction  con-  ,  yfS  Booklet 
tains  all  the  infor-  -»CS»> 
mation  you  need 
to  install  your  ^  \» 
own  tele- 
phone  fV» 

o  T,onp 

V**  Own  Lloe 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Has  a  record  of  drill  ing  130 
feat  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  sheaves. 
wuTim  sun  »•  HiTiu  un  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Bay  from  us.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
8EIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  HAIFRS.,  PORTLAND,  OBEOON 
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Plums  and  Prunes  in  the  Sacramento 

Valley. 


"Prunes  is  prunes"  is  an  ancient 
aphorism  overdue  on  the  scrap-heap.  For 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
leathery,  tasteless  boarding-house  filler 
and  the  succulent,  luscious  viand  set 
forth  to  tickle  epicurean  palates  in  fa- 
mous hostelries,  as  there  is  between  $4 
per  week  and  $100.  To  California  be- 
longs the  credit  of  transplanting  the 
prune  from  the  joke  to  the  jewel  field. 
For  only  here  is  found  the  glory-hued, 
aromatic,  rich,  juicy,  perfected  product. 
Side  by  side  the  native  offering  brings  a 
premium  over  the  choicest  fruit  France 
and  Italy  can  display.  Climate,  soil  and 
scientific  culture  has  brought  this  about, 
for  the  original  stocks  are  mostly  from 
Europe. 

How  best  can  we  grow  the  choice,  pro- 
fitable plum  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
where  this  fruit  is  attaining  great  popu- 
larity? There  the  curculio  and  black 
knot,  which  eat  up  profits  in  the  East, 
are  practically  unknown  and  the  loss 
from  mildew,  fungi  and  cracking  of  the 
fruit  due  to  direct  coast  influences  is 
avoided. 

Careful  selection  of  nursery  stock  is 
the  first  and  highest  essential.  It  would 
be  well  if  every  community  or  section 
adopted  the  system  of  ranchers  on  the 
Kuhn  California  Project,  in  Glenn  and 
Colusa  counties  and  had  an  expert  buy 
stocks  in  large  quantities  and  deliver  so 
that    the  cost  is  materially  reduced  and 


SPRAY 


DEMING 


WITH  THE 

The  World's 
Best 


PUMPS 


An  ideal  high  pressure  power  sprayer, 
with  utility  engine,  agitator,  200-gaL 
solution  tank,  hose,  nozzles.  Complete, 
ready  for  operation. 

GUARANTEED 

best  in  design,  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Purchase  price  cheerfully  re- 
funded If  not  satisfactory  or  found  as 
represented. 

SAVE 

on  your  first  cost  and  half  your  mar- 
keting expense  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  a  DEMING. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

BOS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Oar  noil  grown  good  rootn  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Oar  Assortment  is  Complete. 


The  Silva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


1  All  AAA  Sour  0ranflc 

1 V V,VUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  ValencI  as  —Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  I'asadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


certainty  in  quality  assured. 

The  myrobolan,  is  the  accepted  plum 
stock  for  most  sections  of  California, 
but  in  the  rich  alluvial  well-drained  soil 
of  the  upper  valley,  the  peach  or  almond 
are  preferable.  The  French  prune  and 
the  Felenburg  do  especially  well  in  the 
warm  soils,  when  grafted  on  the  tops  of 
old  almond  trees  or  worked  on  young 
almond  stocks. 

A  prolific,  hardy,  luscious,  top-price 
shipping  plum  which  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  valley  is  the  Wickson,  a  Bur- 
bank  triflora — simoni,  a  hybrid  of  do- 
mestic and  Asiatic,  and  now  the  leading 
shipping  plum. 

The  tendency  is  toward  wider  plant- 
ing. Not  nearer  than  20  feet,  and  in  the 
rich  valley  land  22  to  24  feet  is  better. 
The  plum  will  grow  from  8  to  10  feet 
from  bud  or  graft  in  a  season  and  will 
sprawl  over  everything  unless  pruned. 
Neglected  trees  stream  out  and  expose 
the  bark  to  sunburn  to  which  it  is  very 
sensitive,  breaking  the  tree  to  pieces  as 
the  fruit  gets  weight,  and  even  if  sup- 
ported by  props,  breaking  off  at  the  bear- 
ing of  the  prop.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
of  plum  pruning  can  be  formulated  as 
soil,  stock,  etc.,  differ  and  only  observa- 
tion and  experience  will  determine;  but 
cutting  back  well  in  winter  and  pinch- 
ing in  summer  are  useful  in  securing 
lower  branching  and  low-growing  fruit 
spurs. 

A  table  very  carefully  prepared  by 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Wickson  shows  the 
plums  and  prunes  proved  and  approved 
by  successful  growers.  Those  which  are 
suited  to  the  Sacramento  valley  are 
shown  to  be: 

Prune  d'Agen,  which  heads  the  list  in 
sugar,  23  per  cent  in  the  fresh  juice, 
very  prolific,  medium-sized,  violet  pur- 
ple, excellent  for  drying. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop;  very  large,  light 
yellow,  flesh  firm,  juicy  rich,  a  standard 
late  variety  for  canning. 

Imperial  Epineuse;  uniformly  large, 
reddish  or  light  purple,  thin  skin,  sweet 
and  fine  flavor,  high  sugar,  but  somewhat 
irregular  in  bearing.  Do  not  confuse 
with  an  inferior  Imperial. 

Clyman;  (California  Seedling)  Large, 
oblong,  reddish  mottled  purple,  flesh  firm, 
dry  and  sweet;  prolific;  the  leading  early 
plum  for  shipment. 

Tragedy;  Medium,  dark  purple,  yellow- 
ish green  flesh,  sweet,  freestone.  Very 
valuable  for  shipping  from  this  early 
region. 

Wickson ;  Very  symmetrical  rich  claret 
color,  amber  tint  flesh,  very  juicy  and 
translucent,  small  pit.  Most  popular 
shipping  plum  in  the  State.  Wonderful 
keeping  qualities. 

Formosa;  A  new  Burbank,  very  large, 
profuse  reliable  bearer,  no  disease  ever 
found  on  it,  fruit  six  inches  or  more  in 
circumference,  clean,  rich  red,  flesh  firm, 
yellow,  with  delicious  apricot  flavor, 
nearly  freestone. 

In  no  other  department  of  horticulture 
has  such  rapid  and  gratifying  advance 
been  made  as  in  plums  and  prunes,  and 
this  State  is  in  the  lead  with  "the  others 
nowhere". 

As  a  fresh  fruit  is  has  developed  from 
two  pieces  of  skin  with  a  sour  streak 
between  to  a  big  luscious,  delicious,  glori- 
ously colored,  meaty  fruit,  to  many  dis- 
criminating tastes  the  most  perfect  pro- 
duct of  the  pomologists  science.  It  is 
second  in  value  in  California  as  a  ship- 
per, and  with  the  wide  planting  now  go- 
ing on,  particularly  in  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento region,  it  bids  fair  to  assume  the 
royal  place  in  the  products  of  the  world's 
greatest  fruit  land. 


Seal 


es 


BLACK  AND  RED 

Are  there  any  on  your  trees  Mr. 
Orchardist,  or  do  you  know?  Both 
are  a  common  insistent,  and  des- 
tructive pest  and  have  to  be  guarded 
against  with  ceaseless  care. 


u 


se 


An  idea  of  an  oranee  twig  when 
laden  with  the  Black  Scale. 


Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 


It  will  free  your  trees  from  both  or  either  of  these  scales,  will  insure  a 
healthy  orchard  and  a  big  and  clean  crop  of  fruit.  Yel-Ros  is  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  quick  and  sure  scale  destroyer.  It  is  the  cheapest 
effective  treatment.    Send  a  trial  order  today. 

Our  1913  Spraying  Calendar  Costs  25  Cents.   Send  for  It. 

Our  book  on  spraying  mill  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 

Insecticide  Department    PAUL  R.  JONES.  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Red  Scale  on  an 
Orange  Leaf. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ$  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
tor  otcnuous  PROP- 
■  pimc  amd  tra1mihg 
or  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Hooks, 
F.  0.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks. ..  .$1.50 
Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

ZUUR-JENKINS,  Prop. 

Burbank  Standard  Cactus  our  Specialty; 
all  leading  and  improved  varieties  guaran- 
teed true  to  name. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bali-Bearing) 

I'l  l'  «  'l  on  3-4-inch  standplpes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hourH,  they  will,  with  25  pound*)  premsure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  Inch  of  In  the  form  of  tine  rain.    Cover  four  times  the  area  of 

any  other  sprinkler,  can't  dog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

I'm-  '  .  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  BratlNtreet  or  any  Bank  In  Jacksonville 
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Facts  About  Cactus. 


To  the  Editor:  To  express  and  to  ex- 
plain myself  in  proper  English  is  quite 
hard  for  me,  not  being  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  American  language, 
therefore  I  hope  the  readers  of  this  art- 
icle will  kindly  excuse  me  for  not  using 
the  most  suitable  language. 

I  have  devoted  my  time  for  the  past 
five  years  to  the  propagating  and  culti- 
vation of  Luther  Burbank's  most  won- 
derful product,  and  I  am  glad  I  can  say 
that  it  is  what  he  has  represented  it  to 
be,  and  even  more  than  that,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  this  cactus  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  stock  foods  known 
in  a  very  short  time. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Burbank  several 
years,  and  when  in  Europe  his  name 
came  to  me  almost  every  day.  There  is 
no  man  living  today  who  is  doing  more 
for  others'  benefit  in  the  line  of  horti- 
culture and  agriculture  than  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  and  his  name  will  be  known  all 
over  the  world  and  remembered  forever. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  there 
are  several  varieties  of  cactus  and  think 
they  are  all  the  same,  but  this  is  not  so. 

PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  It,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees. 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  Tou  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

SEEDS 

THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

All  Fancy  strains  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
or  Tree  Seeds. 

Get  our  catalogue  describing  same  with 
cultural  directions  for  California. 

6  pkts.  of  our  Famous  fancy  Asters, 
■amed,  best  on  the  American  market,  50c. 

V4  lb.  Lettuce,  our  fancy  Los  Angeles 
Market  variety,  25c. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO., 
425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
save  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  "til  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Formerly  conducting  business  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


Some  varieties  are  adapted  for  certain 
purposes.  Some  of  them  will  stand  cold- 
er climates,  more  or  less;  some  of  them 
will  like  moist  soil,  and  some  soil  more 
or  less  dry.  Therefore,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable for  the  buyer  to  mention  for  what 
intention  he  wants  to  grow  the  cactus 
and  to  say  what  the  locality  is  and  what 
his  soil  conditions  call  for. 

By  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  can 
prove  that  cactus  planted  on  heavy  adobe, 
well  drained,  will  produce  in  three  years 
after  planting  by  proper  care  and  cultiv- 
ation from  50  to  150  tons  of  green  feed 
per  acre,  which  can  be  harvested  for 
far  less  than  any  crop  known  today,  and 
the  beautiful  part  of  this  is  it  can  be  fed 
the  whole  year  round.  Still  when  the 
plants  are  in  growing  condition  they 
should  not  be  cut,  as  at  that  certain 
season  they  are  forming  the  coming  crop. 
It  might  sound  an  exaggeration  to  you  if  I 
make  a  statement  that  on  a  piece  25  by 
50  feet  on  my  land  I  produced  a  year 
ago  from  one  year  old  plants  over  9% 
tons  of  feed  in  one  season,  which  I  sold 
to  stockmen  in  this  locality  as  a  trial  for 
their  stock. 

One  party  stated  that  he  started  feed- 
ing his  22  cows  an  average  of  20  pounds 
a  day;  that  five  days  after  the  first  feed- 
ing his  cows  increased  in  milk  flow,  pro- 
ducing better  quality  milk  and  better 
cream  and  he  was  more  than  satisfied. 

About  three  years  ago  I  personally  fed 
it  to  poultry  on  my  uncle's  farm  for 
about  two  months.  The  first  two  weeks 
the  poultry  did  not  seem  to  care  for  it. 
However,  the  third  and  fourth  week  they 
were  eating  it  rapidly,  and  I  can  say 
today  they  will  leave  any  green  feed 
alone  if  fed  on  cactus.  Any  new  feed  to 
animals  is  not  accepted  by  them  right 
away,  but  they  have  to  be  taught  how 
to  eat  it. 

Coming  back  to  the  cactus  varieties, 
they  are  very  different  in  color  and  in 
shape.  Some  of  them  have  green  and 
some  blue  leaves.  Some  contain  more 
sugar  than  others.  Irrigation  does  not 
make  them  produce  more,  only  larger 
leaves  containing,  of  course,  a  greater 
percentage  of  water. 

Cultivation  is  my  principle  in  raising 
cactus.  Some  cactus  have  more  spines 
than  others,  all  depending  upon  variety. 
As  a  rule  all  fruiting  varieties  are  more 
or  less  spiny,  but  all  stock  cactus  of 
standard  varieties  are  absolutely  spine- 
less. The  fruiting  varieties  are  certainly 
getting  a  bigger  name  every  day. 

The  fruits  on  some  of  them  get  ripe  as 
early  as  August,  while  some  of  them 
don't  ripen  until  spring.  The  fruit  is 
very  easy  to  handle  and  can  be  sold  for 
the  same  price  as  fancy  fruits.  In  a 
very  short  time  there  will  be  a  regular 
market  for  it  and  canneries  will  buy  it 
just  like  other  fruit.  They  are  very 
different  in  colors  and  very  different  in 
shape.  The  flavor  is  different  in  each 
kind,  and  it  took  the  plant  wizard  a  long 
time  to  find  the  proper  crossings. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  working  in  his  field  all  day  long 
studying  and  watching  the  growth  of 
each  plant,  making  notes  to  keep  track 
of  all  his  work.  This  time  is  not  to  be 
paid  for.  Many  and  many  cactus  plants 
were  destroyed  by  Mr.  Burbank  before 
he  found  the  right  cactus,  and  still  he  is 
working  at  it  all  the  time  to  produce 
a  cactus  that  will  live  in  colder  climates. 

Should  any  person  have  some  land 
not  adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  still  be 
suitable  for  cultivation  I  do  recommend 
it  highly  to  plant  it  in  cactus,  and  you 
will  never  feel  sorry. 

John  Zuue. 

Santa  Rosa. 


Power  Revolution 
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New  "C.  LB." 
70  H.  P.  Tractor 


Today  specialization  Is  the 
keynote  of  modern  progress. 
Today  no  one  design  of  tractor 
could  or  does  embody  all  de- 
sirable features  or  fit  every 
condition. 

Today  farming  conditions  must 
be  analyzed  from  the  broad 
standpoint,and  the  vital  needs 
detected  and  met  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 
The  trained  experts  of 
the  C.  L.  Best  Co.  have 
for  years  been  spec- 
ializing on  Western 
Farming  Condi- 
tions.  The  new 
'C.  L.  B."  70 


WITH  ITS 

Frictionless  Self-Laying  Track 

Specifically:  the  introduction  of  the  Friction- 
less  Self-Laying  Track,  by  increasing  the 
surface  area,  absolutely  eliminates  any  danger 
of  soil   packing   and  enables  the  tractor  to 
travel  on  any  ground. 

The  utilization  of  the  rocker  joint  and  extremely 
long  bearings  eliminates  grind  and  wear,  making  the 
tractor  the  most  economical  on  the  market. 
The  low  construction  makes  orchard  cultivating  prac- 
tical— and  our  All  Steel  Parts  secure  unlimited  dura 
bility.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  innovations  of 
which  this  new  tractor  boasts. 
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H.  P.  Track 
Engine  is  the 
result  of  this 
specializing 


The  C.L.BestTOH.P. 
Gas  Tractor  pro- 
Bents  the  only 

All  Steel  Tractor 

with 
Rocker  Joints 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  wide 

Face 
Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long 

Bearir  gs 


Do  they  meet  the  needs  of  your  farm?  If  so,  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.,  Sta.  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Sixteen 
years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand  the 
hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

BROEDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO..  552-550  South  First  St.,  San  Jose  Cal. 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 


PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5.. 150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  '"KEfS  S?d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Hennery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 
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Ifyowre  interested 
in  Irrigation  send  for 
theseTwo  Catalogues 

HI 


ONE 


illy  de 


and 


illustrates  the  cheap- 


est power 


obta 


able — The  Muncie 
Engine.  Runs  on 
California  Fuel 
Oil. 

THE  OTHER 

catalogue  explains 
the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
—  the  pumps  that 
give  more  water 
with  less  power. 
Write  for  these 
two  catalogues, 
now.  Address 

California  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 
6  s  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Plumas  County  Notes. 

Quincy,  Plumas  county,  is  in  the  rich 
American  valley.  Time  was  when  this 
region  depended  on  the  mines;  now  its 
resources  are  agriculture  and  lumber. 
The  lumber  industries  are  only  starting, 
while  the  agricultural  interests  are  cen- 
tering on  stock-raising,  both  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  being  produced.  The  valley 
contains  about  6,500  acres  of  rich  tilla- 
ble land,  with  good  ranges  to  back  them 


up.  A  creamery  has  been  put  into  oper- 
ation at  Quincy,  the  stock  being  held  by 
citizens  of  the  town  and  by  some  of  the 
farmers.  Not  enough  cows  are  as  yet 
kept  by  the  farmers  to  put  it  on  a  sound 
financial  footing,  but  as  fast  as  possible 
this  is  being  overcome,  as  the  stockmen 
realize  good  prices  for  their  cream  and 
are  adding  to  their  herds. 

The  valley  produces  a  superior  quality 
of  potatoes,  and  it  has  been  demonstrat- 


Shawco  Haying  Tools 


Shaw  Bunch  Rakes  are  built  for 
Western  trade.  The  greatest  tool 
made  for  heavy  hay  and  sage- 
brush. 

Our  own  manufacture. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES 


This  king  of  Buck  Rakes  is  also 

our  own  manufacture. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

r 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKE 


LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESSES 


Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on 
Lightning  Steel  Pitman  Hay 
Presses.  Our  prices  will  surprise 
you. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


lIcnirtoSK^ervf 
EarliertortaAet 

4SOVTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 


GITRytf  LANDS 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

oivthe 


Vheanefhe 
FROST 
NEVER 
TOUCHES 

€he  Jruit. 


The  Largest  Citrus  Fruit  Orchard 

In  The  World 


Men  who  for  years  have  been  the  leading  citrus  fruit 
growers  in  Southern  California  are  now  planting  in  the 
heart  of  the  Kuhn  California  Project  10,000  acres  in 
oranges  and  lemons.  When  an  undertaking  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  one  is  started  by  men  who  have  un- 
limited capital  at  their  command  and  a  storehouse  of 
experience  to  draw  from,  it  shows  unbounded  confi- 


dence in  the  outcome  of  the  venture  and  at  the  same 
time  proves  that  the  Kuhn  California  Project  has  the 
finest  soil  in  the  Golden  State  for  the  growing  of  citrus 
fruits.  On  this  tract  everything  that  goes  to  make  an 
ideal  citrus  fruit  locality  is  assured.  Soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  guaranteed. 


No  Second  Payment  for  4  fears — 10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 

Surely  these  terms  are  liberal  enough.  They  enable  purchasers  to  start  on  the  road  to  independence  with 
small  capital.  The  land  begins  paying  for  itself  from  the  very  start.  On  the  Kuhn  California  Project  there 
are  towns,  schools,  churches,  excellent  transportation  facilities  and  a  large  and  growing  market.  Fine  roads 
and  boulevards.    No  negroes  or  Asiatics  allowed  to  purchase. 

Mail  Us  the  Attached  CoUDOn    and  we  will  give  you  full  details  about  this  land.    There  is  no  doubt  connected  with 

 —         orange  and  lemon  growing  on  this  project.   We  can  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 

that  success  is  assured.   Tear  off  coupon  now. 


ed  that  nowhere  could  finer  celery  be 
produced.  For  the  best  interests  of  the 
town  and  the  farms,  better  drainage 
should  be  provided.  Climate  and  scenery 
raake  this  a  splendid  summer  resort,  and 
if  taken  advantage  of  would  result  in 
thousands  of  extra  dollars  for  town  and 
country. 

The  finest  of  timothy  and  clover  Is 
raised,  and  some  alfalfa.  Only  two  crops 
are  cut  from  the  alfalfa,  but  the  slow 
growth  produces  such  quality  that  we 
were  assured  it  was  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  four  crops  raised  where  the 
growth  was  more  rapid. 

Most  of  the  cattle  raised  here  are  Short- 
horns. Some  Holsteins  on  the  Thomp- 
son ranch  looked  fine,  and  Mr.  .Taskey  is 
preparing  to  put  in  a  herd  of  thorough- 
bred Jerseys.  One  of  the  finest  places 
we  visited  was  the  ranch  of  J.  E.  Finlay- 
son,  who  has  about  100  head  of  grade 
Short-horns  and  some  very  fine  horses. 
He  is  making  a  success  of  alfalfa. — J. 
D.  T. 


San  Joaquin  County  Crop  Prospects. 

A  letter  from  William  Garden.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  dated  at  Stock- 
ton, May  23rd,  gives  the  following  dala 
on  crop  prospects  in  the  heart  of  the 
delta  section. 

Almonds,  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Apricots,  with  few  exceptions,  a  failuiv. 
Cherries  about  one-quarter  of  a  crop 
(now  shipping).  Peaches,  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  Plums,  a  full  crop. 
Prunes,  a  fine  setting;  too  early  to  tell 
about  the  crop.  Pears  and  apples,  a 
good  oro-). 

The  Alberta  peaches  are  showing  up 
well,  and  some  orchards  have  a  full  crop, 
while  others  have  not  over  25^.  Muirs, 
the  same  way. 

Cherry  harvest  is  now  in  progress; 
the  quality  is  good,  and  prices  yesterday 
7%C  per  pound. 

Many  vineyards  are  showing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  fine  crop,  while  others 
are  very  backward;  more  so  is  this  the 
case  where  there  is  no  irrigation.  Some 
contracts  have  already  been  made  by  the 
shippers  with  the  growers  at  $25  per  ton. 


Napa  County  Prospects. 

The  fruit  crop  for  Napa  county  this 
year  will  be  very  short,  the  prune  crop 
being  estimated  at  about  one-third  of  a 
crop  on  May  30th.  Apricots,  peaches,  and 
apples  are  very  poor,  even  worse  than 
prunes.  Cherries  are  also  very  light. 
Pears  appear  very  promising  at  present 
and  are  expected  to  be  nearer  a  normal 
crop  than  any  other  fruit.  Prunes  have 
gone  up  in  price  from  2>/iC  to  3>4c,  a 
good  many  having  been  sold  at  the  last- 
named  figure.  This,  of  course,  is  for  last 
year's  crop.  The  wine  grapes  will  be 
shorter  than  usual  this  year,  due  to  the 
late  frost,  which  greatly  damaged  them 
in  most  places.  The  hay  crop  is  gener- 
ally pretty  good  in  most  places,  and 
growing  feed  in  the  mountains,  while 
not  up  to  normal,  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  in  most  counties. 


Season  Good  in  Modoc  County. 

A  letter  from  C.  R.  Brown,  of  Lookout, 
tells  of  fine  prospects  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  State.  He  says  that  most 
of  the  hay  was  used  in  feeding  stock 
last  winter.  Feed  on  the  range  is  unusu- 
ally good,  and  the  prospect  for  alfalfa 
hay  never  better.  The  new  cheese  fac- 
tory there,  which  began  operations  May 
12th,  is  now  handling  2,000  pounds  of 
milk  daily.  Another  factory  has  been 
built  at  Adin,  12  miles  from  Lookout, 
which  is  receiving  about  the  same  amount 
of  milk.  About  100  head  of  grade  Hol- 
stein  cows  and  several  registered  Hol- 
stein  bulls  have  been  brought  in  from 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 
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JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 


4 


is  the  most 
pump    of  this 


efficien  t 
type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  in  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pump 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping'  economy. 

The  JACKSON  is  a  pump 
of  the  highest  service 
giving  quality;  it's  just 
the  pump  you  need  on 
your  farm. 


Ilulletin 
quest. 


No.  47   on  re- 


Deep  Well 
Vertica  1 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 

357-3«l  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


JR. 


HORSE  POWER 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 


Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH   HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  DPP  Blake,  Moflit  &  Towne,  Los  Angel  s 
rrVrCIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


and  dairying  will  be  the  leading  indus- 
try from  now  on. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

On  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards 
last  week,  cattle  were  lower  than  the 
week  before,  while  hogs  were  a  little 
higher.  Steers  brought  $8.25  to  $8.75, 
bulls  $6.50,  cows  $7.25,  hogs  $8.40  to  $8.60, 
lambs  $7.25,  and  wethers  $6.50. 

The  Anderson  co-operative  creamery 
charter  has  been  filed  and  contract  let 
for  construction  of  the  building.  A  num- 
ber of  Shasta  county  ranchers  have 
agreed  to  furnish  milk.  Among  the  list 
is  the  name  of  C.  C.  Moore,  president  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  who  owns 
a  ranch  there,  and  on  it  has  a  fine  dairy 
herd  of  100  cows. 

Big  stock  sales  have  taken  place  in  the 
Livermore  valley  recently,  and  most  of 
them  at  good  prices.  One  lot  of  steers 
brought  $76  a  head.  The  Tesla  Cattle 
Company  sold  three  cars  of  steers  at  7 
cents  per  pound,  Charles  Beauchamp  sold 
100  head  of  beef  cattle,  John  Martin  65 
head,  and  J.  J.  Moy  16  head,  all  at  good 
prices.  Peter  Moy  sold  over  4000  head  of 
sheep,  and  many  head  are  being  moved  to 
the  Tahoe  forest  reserve. 

The  Western  Creameries  Company  is 
establishing  a  big  dairy  plant  at  Tempe, 
Arizona.  This  week  50  head  of  grade  Hol- 
steins  were  shipped  from  Stanislaus 
county  on  their  account. 

Five  cars  of  fine  beef  cattle  were 
shipped  from  Porterville  last  week  to  the 
San  Francisco  market,  by  Louis  Gill.  The 
shipment  was  valued  at  $10,000. 

A  train  load  of  sheep  was  sent  from 
Hanford  last  week  to  Doyle,  Lassen 
county.  The  sheep  belong  to  Joe  Solweyn 
and  they  numbered  4S00  head. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  rice  fields  around  Richvale,  Butte 
county,  are  reported  to  be  in  fine  shape. 
The  hay  crop  in  that  district  is  also  said 
to  be  extra  good,  alfalfa  cutting  over  two 
tons  to  the  acre. 

A  dispatch  from  Amarillo,  Texas,  dated 
May  26,  states  that  a  column  of  grass- 
hoppers 5  miles  wide  and  18  miles  long 
is  reported  in  northeastern  New  Mexico, 
and  traveling  northward. 

Governor  Johnson  has  approved  the  law 
appropriating  $100,000  and  enlarging  the 
commission  from  three  to  seven  members, 
to  have  charge  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  drainage  district. 


McNab  &  Smith,  San  Francisco  dray- 
men, are  reported  to  have  purchased  the 
surplus  hay  of  the  Ukiah  valley  at  $17.50 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Ukiah.  The  hay  crop  is 
very  good  in  that  section. 


Watermelons  will  be  a  s':crt  crD;>  in 
the  Dinuba  district  this  year.  About  700 
acres  were  planted  and  a  5C'/,  stand  was 
secured.  Prices  are  expected  to  be  high 
in  consequence. 


$75  Cash 

FOR  GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

This  Contest  Is  Open  to  Everyone. 
No  Restrictions  of  Any  Kind. 

In  order  to  secure  good  pictures  of  its  Derrick  for  the  next  issue  of  its  cata- 
logue, the  SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  of  Davis,  California, 
wishes  all  camera  owners  to  enter  this  contest  and  send  as  many  views  in  as 
they  wish.  The  pictures  must  be  of  some  haying  or  farm  scene  showing  one 
or  more  of  the  popular  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks,  either  in  use 
or  idle,  and  should  not  include  family  groups  or  persons  other  than  the  haying 
crew,  and  no  person  or  thing  should  obstruct  a  perfect  view  of  the  derrick. 

The  only  condition  or  stipulation  is  that  you  send  in  the  film  or  plate  and  one 
print  therefrom,  postage  paid,  to  the  SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY, DAVIS,  CAIFORLNIA,  and  that  the  negative  and  the  print  shall  be  and 
become  the  property  of  said  Company. 

THE  COMPANY  OFFERS  PRIZES  AS  FOLLOWS: 


For  the  best  picture,  a  prize  of 
For  second  choice 
For  third  choice 
For  fourth  choice 
For  fifth  choice 


$25.00  CASH 
$20  00  CASH 
$15.00  CASH 
$10  00  CASH 
$5  00  CASH 


EVERYBODY  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE,  as  the  Company  will  send  prepaid  to  each 
contestant  one  of  its  beautiful  1914  art  calendars. 

Content  closes  August  15th,  1913. 

SEND  PHOTOGRAPHS  TO 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  N«m  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pomp 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 

<]f  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Modern  Dairy  Ranch  Buildings. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Now  that  the  up-to-date  dairymen  of  the  State 
have  greatly  improved  their  stock,  as  well  as 
their  bank  accounts,  one  finds  more  interest  man- 
ifested in  dairy  equipment  such  as  barns,  silos, 
hog-houses,  etc.,  and  in  this  respect  a  lesson  might 
be  learned  by  anyone  visiting  the  ranch  of 
P.  M.  Lansdale,  located  about  three  miles  north 
of  Merced  on  the  new  State  highway. 

There  are  GOO  acres  in  this  ranch,  which  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Crocker-Huffman  Com- 
pany and  used  principally  for  feeding  and  fat- 
tening beef  stock,  but  for  years  a  dairy  was  also 
maintained  on  the  place.  At  present  there  are 
250  acres  of  this  in  alfalfa,  50  acres  in  corn,  25 
acres  in  Mission  figs,  and  the  balance  in  oats  and 
barley;  but  new  leveling  will  be  done  every  year 
and  the  land  eventually  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa 
except  what  is  planted  to  corn. 

When  the  present  owner  purchased  the  place, 
about  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  dwelling  house, 
horse-barn,  hay-barn,  and  dairy  buildings,  includ- 
ing an  old  silo  which  was  made  of  wood  with  a 
concrete  lining.  Situated  as  it  was  with  a  half- 
mile  frontage  on  the  proposed  State  highway, 
Mr.  LansdaJe  decided  to  make  it  a  show  place, 
with  modern  buildings  and  pure-bred  Holstein 
cattle;  so  he  made  plans  for  up-to-date  buildings, 
which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  mostly  com- 
pleted. In  building  the  cow-barn  and  silo,  no 
expense  was  spared,  and  by  the  aid  of  concrete 
no  more  sanitary  or  labor-saving  barn  could  be 
wished  for.  The  barn  itself  is  158  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  being  built  on  the  gable-roof  plan, 
with  a  capacity  of  96  cows,  divided  into  four 
strings  of  24  each,  there  being  two  such  strings 
on  each  side  of  the  barn. 

To  explain  details  a  little  belter,  the  side  wall 
is  made  of  reinforced  concrete  to  a  height  of 
about  four  feet,  and  is  carried  from  there  on  up 
to  the  roof  with  2  by  4  studding,  a  course  of  1 
by  6  sheeting  and  then  a  course  of  shingles.  Open- 
ings were  left  along  the  side  wall  above  the  ce- 
ment for  windows,  which  can  be  closed  or  opened 
easily,  allowing  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation, 
also  a  large  door  in  the  center  of  the  barn. 

The  floor  is  also  made  of  concrete,  being  di- 
vided as  follows:  First  a  space  of  5  feet  2  inches 
between  the  wall  and  gutter,  then  a  gutter  14 
inches  wide  separating  the  back  space  from  the 
cows'  standing  space,  which  is  5  feet  2  inches 
wide.  A  space  2  feet  and  9  inches  was  allowed 
for  the  manger,  which  has  an  oval  concrete  bot- 
tom with  high  back  wall.  Next  to  this  is  the 
center  space,  which  is  10  feet  and  4  inches 
wide,  wbich  allows  liberal  room  for  feed  ears, 
etc.  Naturally,  both  sides  are  made  the  same 
way,  so  we  shall  give  details  for  only  one  side. 
One  small  thing  included  was  to  put  an  iron  band 
around  the  corners  of  the  manger  which  stands 
upright  and  otherwise  would  get  knocked  off  by 
the  feed  cars. 

The  floor  has  a  gradual  slope  downward  from 
each  end  toward  the  middle,  and  from  there  is 
run  out  into  a  cement-lined  cesspool  which  is 
near  the  building.  By  having  the  entire  floor 
slope,  it  makes  the  gutter  of  an  uniform  depth. 

A  water  pipe  line  is  run  clear  through  with 
taps  and  faucets  every  26  feet  for  flushing  pur- 
poses, also  an  electric  lighting  system  with  drops 
about  every  30  feet  on  each  side. 

Instead  of  lumber  stanchions,  the  Livden  sys- 
tem of  steel  stanchions  was  installed,  making  the 
mangers  very  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary. 

A  complete  system  of  overhead  manure  carrier 
track  comes  in  from  the  separator  house  and 
goes  in  both  sides  with  a  track  extended  on  out 
into  the  back  corral,  where  all  manure  is  carried. 
This  carrier  also  furnishes  means  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  milk  to  the  separator  house. 

The  roof  is  shingled,  and  surfaced  lumber  was 
used  inside  and  outside,  which  will  be  painted 
with  white  lead  and  oil.  The  corrals  are  located 
at  the  north  end  of  the  barn,  and  all  stock  goes 
in  and  out  through  that  end. 

Some  distance  from  the  barn,  on  the  south  end, 
the  old  silo  is  located  with  a  capacity  of  400 
tons,  and  a  new  reinforced  concrete  silo  has  been 


built  on  the  same  end,  only  closer  to  the  building, 
with  a  capacity  of  325  tons.  Built  on  top  of 
the  new  silo  is  a  reinforced  concrete  water  tank, 
which  will  supply  water  for  all  of  the  dairy  build- 
ings and  will  also  give  a  good  force  for  hosing. 
Corn  will  be  used  for  the  ensilage,  along  with 
chopped  alfalfa  and  pasture,  a  large  barn  being 
available-  in  which  to  store  a  large  amount  of 
the  chopped  alfalfa. 

The  old  separator  house  will  continue  in  use, 
as  it  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  being  equipped  with 
steam  separator,  sterilizing  facilities,  etc.  A  no- 
ticeable feature  is  a  small  pump  which  pumps 
the  skim-milk  out  to  the  hog  lots. 

Electric  lights  are  installed  wherever  neces- 
sary at  each  end  of  the  barn,  and  an  electric 
switch  placed  at  each  entrance  of  the  barn. 

While  at  present  only  a  few  pure-bred  cows 
are  kept,  registered  Holstein  bulls  are  being  used, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ranch  is  in  shape,  two  car- 
loads of  pure-bred  cows  will  be  brought  from 
the  East,  and  from  that  time  only  pure-breds  will 
be  kept,  until  eventually  there  will  be  200  head 
of  milk  cows. 

As  a  start  in  the  pure-breds,  a  bull  known  as 
Johanna  McKinley  Segis  2nd  was  recently  pur- 
chased from  McAllister  at  Chino,  California.  Two 
other  service  bulls  are  now  being  used. 

A  more  radical  feature  than  the  barns  to  Cali- 
fornians  is  found  in  the  building  of  the  hog- 
houses  on  the  ranch.  These  hog-houses  and  pens 
are  located  some  distance  north  of  the  cow-barn 
alongside  of  a  large  irrigation  ditch.  They  are 
built  out  of  1  by  12  lumber  and  are  7  feet  wide 
and  16  feet  long,  with  a  shed  roof  running  from 
7  feet  in  the  front  to  5  feet  in  the  rear,  this  roof 
being  covered  with  tar  paper.  The  floor  space  is 
divided  by  a  partition  3V?  feet  high,  allowing  a 
space  7  by  8  for  each  sow.  In  this  way  two 
brood  sows  and  litters  may  be  housed  in  the  one 
house.  The  floors  are  made  to  slide  out  for 
cleaning  purposes,  this  being  provided  for  by  a 
hinged  door  near  the  bottom  which  extends  from 
one  end  to  the  other  on  the  back  side.  This  is 
also  used  for  the  hog  entrance  from  the  pen  into 
the  house.  On  each  end  is  located  a  hinged  door 
which  after  being  sawed  in  two  makes  a  top 
and  bottom  door,  the  top  ones  being  left  opeu 
for  ventilation.  Tn  front  are  small  paned  win- 
dows which  allow  light  and  sunshine  into  the 
houses  and  may  also  be  opened  for  ventilation. 

All  of  these  houses  will  be  painted  gray  to 
correspond  with  the  dairy  barn,  the  cost  being 
about  $25  per  house. 

The  pens  leading  from  the  back  of  these  houses 
are  20  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long,  about  9  feet 
being  allowed  in  front  for  feeding.  One  tree 
has  been  planted  in  each  pen  to  furnish  shade 
during  the  summer  months. 

As  these  houses  are  put  in  rows,  when  another 
string  is  added  a  lane  16  feet  wide  will  be  left, 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  a  wagon  drive. 
Water  will  be  piped  to  every  pen  for  drinking 
purposes.  Other  hogs  than  the  brood  sows  will 
be  run  on  pasture  and  a  concrete  wallow  built 
for  them.  With  the  alfalfa  pasture,  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  will  be  fed,  the  buttermilk  being 
purchased  from  a  nearby  creamery.  Pure-bred 
Poland-China  boars  will  be  used,  and  from  80 
to  100  grade  brood  sows  kept,  with  the  intention 
of  turning  out  about  1000  head  of  hogs  per  year. 

As  to  improvements  in  other  lines,  25  acres 
of  Mission  fig  trees  were  planted  this  year,  and 
the  same  acreage  will  be  put  out  next  year,  with 
the  intention  of  later  on  grafting  over  to  Smyrna 
or  White  Adriatics. 

A  great  many  shade  trees  have  been  planted 
all  over  the  ranch,  both  as  borders  and  as  shade 
for  the  stock. 

Having  had  so  much  stock  on  it  for  years,  the 
soil,  which  is  naturally  rich,  is  in  fine  condition, 
and  as  there  will  be  more  feed  than  the  dairy 
stock  will  consume,  some  feeders  will  be  pur- 
chased every  year  and  fattened. 

With  such  rich  land,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  situated  on  the  State  highway  close  to  Mer- 
ced as  it  is,  the  conditions  for  a  breeding  estab- 
lishment are  almost  ideal,  and  when  a  good  herd 
of  pure-bred  Holsteins  are  added,  together  with 


the  new  buildings,  the  idea  of  having  a  show 
place  should  be  accomplished. 

While  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
and  will  in  the  future  be  spent  on  this  ranch,  the 
dairy  barn  and  hog  houses  are  practical  and  many 
of  their  advantages  could  be  incorporated  on 
an  ordinary  dairy  at  very  little  extra  expense. 

MORE  PORK  FROM  THE  WELL  BRED  HOG. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Most  California  farmers  have  found  through 
experience  that  a  well  bred  hog  gains  flesh  more 
rapidly  on  a  given  amount  of  feed  than  a  scrub, 
but  very  few  take  the  trouble  to  experiment  at 
home  in  order  to  fintl  out  the  true  worth  of  the 
former  kind. 

An  experiment  along  this  line  was  recently 
finished  a1  St.  Joseph's  Agricultural  Institute, 
near  Rutherford,  Napa  county. 

This  is  a  Catholic  institution  run  in  the  nature 
of  a  training  school  for  young  boys,  the  object 
being  to  give,  them  practical  agricultural  train- 
ing on  the  1000  acres  of  land  in  the  farm. 

Diversified  farming  is  carried  on,,  there  being 
some  vineyard,  orchard,  dairy,  grain  and  hogs, 
so  that  the  students  can  get  information  along 
any  desired  line  of  farming. 

From  200  to  250  hogs  are  usually  kept  which 
have  in  the  past  been  grade  Poland-China  sows, 
these  having  recently  been  bred  to  registered 
Berkshire  boars.  As  the  hogs  are  all  sold  to  the 
butcher  it  was  decided  to  find  out  which  would  be 
more  profitable,  the  purebred  or  the  scrub,  also 
to  see  whether  it  would  pay  to  raise  the  runts  or 
whether  they  should  be  killed  at  the  start. 

With  this  aim  in  view  three  pigs  were  picked 
out.  all  six  weeks  old.  One  was  a  purebred 
Berkshire,  one  a  grade  Poland-China,  and  one  a 
scrub,  weighing  respectively  44,  26  and  17  pounds. 

These  were  kept  in  separate  pens  fed  the  same 
amounts,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  ration  being 
part  oats,  ground  corn,  barley,  alfalfa  hay,  skim- 
med milk  and  a  small  amount  of  green  oat  hay 
daily. 

They  were  started  on  this  ration  December  15. 
and  May  12  they  were  weighed,  at  which  time  it 
was  found  that  the  purebred  Berkshire  weighed 
twice  as  much  as  the  grade  Poland-China  and 
that  the  grade  weighed  twice  as  much  as  the  scrub. 

This  experiment  was  not  made  to  test  the 
breeds  or  else  only  purebred  stock  would  have 
been  used,  but,  as  before  stated,  to  find  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  poor  stock. 

When  one  remembers  that  they  were  exactly 
the  same  age  and  had  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  ration,  the  results,  as  can  be  seen,  are  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  registered  stock. 

The  lesson  of  the  scrub  not  only  proved  that  he 
was  very  inferior,  but  when  his  feed  bill  was 
charged  up  to  him.  it  was  found  that  he  was  in 
debt  for  his  keep,  as  he  would  not  weigh  out 
enough  pork  to  pay  for  himself.  Thus  we  have 
two  lessons,  first  if  one  is  to  keep  hogs  he  had 
better  have  purebred,  even  for  pork  production, 
and  second,  that  the  practice  of  allowing  the 
scrub  to  live  at  all  is  not  only  a  poor  one  but  also 
a  losing  one,  and  it  would  seem  that  instead  of 
saying,  "Oh,  well.  I'll  let  him  live  as  his  feed 
doesn't  amount  to  much,  anyway,"  the  farmer 
should  say,  "No  star  boarders  on  this  ranch," 
and  then  proceed  to  use  the  ax. 

FEEDING  BROOD  SOWS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Bpral  Phkss  by 
Ciias  Gcodman,  Williams.] 

We  have  just  completed  a  very  satisfactory 
experiment  in  feeding  brood  sows  during  the 
period  of  gestation. 

When  bred,  the  sows  were  in  good  fair  condi- 
tion ;  not  fat  by  any  means.  They  had  the  run  of 
a  green  barley  field,  and  in  order  to  reach  that 
field  from  their  sleeping  quarters  they  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  through  a  lane  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  And  if  they  did  not  voluntarily 
go  to  the  pasture  each  day  they  were  driven  there. 
This  required  them  to  take  abundant  exercise, 
which  is  most  essential  at  this  time. 

We  fed  twice  daily,  morning  and  night,  about 
a  quart  of  rolled  barley  and  about  five  quarts 
of  slop,  composed  of  wheat,  bran,  and  wheat  mid- 
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dlings,  equal  parts  by  measurement,  to  which  was 
added  an  amount  of  meat  meal  equal  to  about  5% 
of  the  whole.  This  slop  was  mixed  with  warm 
water  during  cold  weather  and  a  small  amount  of 
salt  added. 

There  were  seven  head  in  the  bunch  that  far- 
rowed 52  pigs  and  out  of  the  lot  only  two  were 
farrowed  dead,  and  both  were  from  a  young 
sow  that  farrowed  ten. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

In  a  conversation  held  recently  with  one  who 
has  been  a  large  user  of  both  horse  and  auto 
trucks  for  city  work  in  San  Francisco,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  which  was  the  more  economical 
to  operate.  His  reply  was  that  from  his  experi- 
ence he  found  some  cases  where  the  auto  truck 
was  the  cheapest,  such  as  for  long  hauls  of  from 
three  to  five  miles,  but  for  use  in  congested  dis- 
tricts the  horse  was  far  more  economical,  and 
as  almost  every  city  was  becoming  more  con- 
gested every  year,  the  need  of  draft  horses  would 
continue  unless  some  radical  change  for  the  bet- 
ter were  made  in  the  truck's  construction.  A 
great  many  reasons  are  given  as  the  cause  of 
the  auto  truck's  use,  but  simmered  down  to  the 
big  issue  we  find  that  most  have  tried  the  truck 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable 
drafters. 

Now  it  seems  peculiar  that  a  State  as  large 
as  California,  and  with  an  increasing  interest  in 
better  stock,  is  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
good  horses ;  especially  so,  it  would  seem,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  horse  is  found  on  every 
ranch,  big  or  little,  and  is  perhaps  valued  higher 
than  any  other  class  of  farm  animal  in  the  State. 

To  go  a  little  further,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  shortage  of  good  drafters.  Certainly 
it  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  poor  class  of  stal- 
lions bred  to,  for  we  have  several  importers  who 
bring  in  a  large  number  every  year  which  are 
sold  mainly  to  be  used  on  farmers'  horses. 

With  such  sires  a  great  many  wonder  why  they 
don't  get  the  large-boned,  heavy  drafter  so  de- 
sirable for  city  trade,  but  as  a  breeder  recently 
told  the  writer:  "The  dairyman,  cattleman,  or 
hogman  does  not  depend  solely  upon  his  sire,  but 
also  uses  selection  among  his  females  in  order 
to  build  up  his  class  of  stock,  but  when  it  comes 
to  his  horses  he  simply  considers  the  sire  and 
lets  Providence  take  care  of  the  size  of  his  colt." 

Now  this  may  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  but  it 
surely  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  on  most  of  our 
California  farms  the  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  horse  that  it  should  be,  and  farm- 
ers here  are  losing  money  each  year  in  that  way, 
for  it  is  no  harder  to  raise  a  good-sized  draft 
colt  than  it  is  a  scrub-sized  one,  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  sell  such  an  animal,  buyers 
are  always  willing  to  pajr  a  much  superior  price. 

While  it  may  hurt  our  Western  pride  some,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  much  can  be  learned 
from  the  Eastern  States'  experience  in  horses  as 
well  as  most  other  stock,  for  the  Eastern  farmer 
long  ago  realized  the  importance  of  raising  better 
bred  horses,  with  the  result  that  today  most  of 
the  Middle  West  farmers  have  horses  which  they 
not  only  proudly  show  you,  but  which  they  also 
realize  better  money  from. 

While  talking  with  a  well  known  draft-horse 
breeder,  this  subject  came  up,  and  he  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  prospects  for  well  bred  and 
especially  pure-bred  drafters  were  better  today 
than  for  any  other  class  of  farm  animal,  and 
gave  as  his  reasons:  first,  the  under-supply  of 
such  stock  for  the  city  trade ;  second,  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  more  horses  since  the  State  is 
being  subdivided  into  small  acreages  so  fast ;  and 
lastly,  for  pure-breds  that  at  present  our  supply 
is  entirely  from  foreign  countries,  which  is  not 
only  much  more  costly,  but  entirely  unnecessary, 
providing  men  who  really  know  a  horse  would 


We  have  continued  this  ration  since  farrowing 
with  the  best  results,  the  only  change  being  in 
the  amount  fed.  As  the  pigs  grow,  the  mother 
will  require  more  nourishment. 

[This  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  benefits  of 
proper  feed  and  care  when  one  considers  the 
average  number  of  pigs  to  the  litter  and  the  num- 
ber raised,  for  Mr.  Goodman  has  good  luck  in 
raising  his  pigs,  too. — Editor.] 


pay  the  price  and  get  really  well  bred  brood 
mares. 

He  emphasized  "pay  the  price"  and  stated  that 
unless  one  was  willing  to  pay  a  good  price,  he 
could  not  expect  to  lay  a  foundation  for  really 
good  stock. 

In  this  respect  he  told  of  having  made  several 
trips  to  England  to  purchase  stock  and  found  the 
feeling  there  to  be  that  the  average  American 
buyer  went  after  bargain  sales  and  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  quality  for  cheapness.  He  also  stated 
that  good  draft  horses  were  worth  as  much  in 
London  as  they  are  in  San  Francisco,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  shipped  here  and  sold  at  Cali- 
fornia prices,  as  the  transportation  charges  alone 
amount  to  about  $200  a  head  to  import. 

Some  may  perhaps  consider  that  the  high  cost 
of  good  brood  mares  eliminates  them  from  the 
business,  and  no  doubt  it  would  for  a  man  of 
moderate  means  to  try  and  go  into  the  business  on 
a  large  scale,  but  this  is  not  advisable  or  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  farmer.  For  him,  one  good 
team  of  well  bred  brood  mares  will  do  .a  larger 
amount  of  work  which  will  offset  extra  feed  bills, 
and  in  a  few  years,  from  such  a  beginning,  he 
will  have  a  good  bunch  of  horses  to  turn  off  every 
year  at  prices  almost  double  that  of  his  scrub 
stock,  with  the  advantage  of  ready  buyers  any 
time  he  cares  to  sell. 

As  an  instance  of  the  financial  returns  from 
a  good  brood  mare,  we  recently  visited  a  man 
who  had  raised  from  one  $650  mare  over  $2000 
worth  of  colts,  besides  having  worked  the  mare 
right  along  in  the  cultivation  of  his  orchard. 
Surely  such  results  are  not  obtained  from  scrub 
horses. 

That  the  market  is  waiting  for  such  stock  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  several  who  have  been 
in  the  importing  business  for  some  time  are  now 
beginning  to  buy  brood  mares  as  well  as  stal- 
lions, and  are  laying  the  foundation  for  pure-bred 
establishments. 

Perhaps  one  reason  farmers  as  a  whole  have 
been  backward  in  the  raising  of  better  stock  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  is  due  to  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  gas-engine  machinery  of  different  kinds, 
but  if  we  are  to  take  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  the  fear 
from  that  source  need  no  longer  be  considered,  as 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  good  horses, 
although  inferior  stock  is  harder  to  handle  on 
the  market  every  year. 

It  seems  strange  that  as  necessary  an  animal 
as  the  horse  should  have  been  knocked  around 
by  everyone,  from  the  auto -truck  salesman  to 
even  the  farmer  himself,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  having  proved  his  superiority  for  certain 
purposes  once,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  go 
through  the  mill  again,  and  it  seems  up  to  the 
farmer  to  supply  i;he  city  demand  in  order  to 
head  off  the  cry  for  different  modes  of  hauling. 


SCREENED  BEANS  FOR  HOGS. 


A  hog  feed  not  generally  known  of  but  which 
is  fine  for  young  growing  stock,  is  being  used  by 
the  Balfour  Guthrie  Co.  on  their  stock  ranch  in 
Napa  county. 

This  feed  is  bean  screenings,  being  the  cracked 
and  cull  beans  after  the  good  ones  are  taken  out. 
These  screenings  come  sacked  and  cost  $6  per 
ton  laid  down  in  Napa. 

Two  large  vats  with  a  steam  pipe  running  into 
them  from  the  separator  boiler  are  used  for  the 
cooking  of  the  beans.  These  are  poured  from  the 
sacks  into  these  vats  and  water  is  added.  After 
they  have  cooked  a  sufficient  time  they  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  cool  usually  one  cooking  be- 


ing sufficient  for  two  or  more  feedings.  They  are 
then  mixed  with  the  skim  milk  and  fed  in  that 
way,  about  15  pounds  of  the  cooked  beans  being 
fed  to  each  hog  daily. 

Aside  from  this  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  graze 
on  a  small  pasture  near  by  and  extra  quick  gains 
are  obtained  in  that  way. 

They  are  fed  this  ration  until  just  before  sell- 
ing for  pork,  when  they  are  fed  some  corn. 

This  company  has  a  nice  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins  which  they  started  with  last  year,  and 
expect  to  eventually  keep  nothing  but  purebred 
stock,  and  with  their  large  land  holdings  they  will 
no  doubt  have  an  ideal  breeding  establishment  in 
the  future. 


CORNS  ON  HORSES. 

[By  R.  E.  Mitchell,  Student,  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College.] 

Corns  or  Bruised  Sole.— This  expression  is  ap- 
plied to  nearly  all  bruises  of  the  rear  half  of  the 
horse's  hoof.  There  is  a  rupture  of  the  blood 
vessels  from  injury  (pressure  from  an  improperly 
fitted  shoe,  or  permitting  the  shoe  to  remain  on 
for  more  than  five  weeks).  Corns  are  apparent 
to  the  eye  as  yellowish,  reddish,  or  bluish-red  dis- 
coloration of  the  horn  of  the  sole  and  white  line. 
The  horn  tubes  are  penetrated  by  blood  from  the 
ruptured  blood  vessel.  The  discoloration  may  be 
so  slight  that  if  the  foot  be  improperly  pared,  the 
corn  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  We  have  corns 
of  the  wall,  sole  and  bars.  Corns  affect  princi- 
pally the  inner  half  of  the  hoof,  and  the  fore  feet 
are  almost  exclusively  •  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 

First — Because  the  fore  feet  support  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  weight. 

Second— Because  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  is 
placed  upon  the  ground  during  progress,  thus  re- 
ceiving much  more  concussion  than  the  heels  of 
the  hind  feet. 

Different  Kinds  of  Corns.— The  various  kinds  of 
corns  are : 

Dry  Corns. — This  corn  is  dry  and  seldom  causes 
lameness. 

Suppurating  Corns.— This  corn  forms  consider- 
able pus,  causing  severe  lameness. 

Chronic  Corns.— This  corn  is  either  soft,  moist 
or  lardy  and  there  is  an  intermittent  lameness, 
aggravated  by  improper  shoeing. 

Causes  of  Corns.— Some  feet  are  predisposed  to 
corns,  viz.,  narrow,  deformed  hoofs,  deformity  of 
the  limbs,  badly  trimmed,  wide,  flat  feet,  exces- 
sively weakening  the  sole  bars  and  frog,  permit- 
ting the  toe  to  grow  too  long,  shortening  one  quar- 
ter too  much,  so  that  the  foot  is  unbalanced,  shoe- 
ing a  heavy  horse  with  too  light  a  shoe,  thus  per- 
mitting the  shoe  to  spring  down  on  the  heel ;  per- 
mitting the  feet  to  become  too  dry  and  brittle, 
thus  reducing  the  elastic  properties  of  the  horn; 
nailing  the  shoe  too  far  back,  thus  preventing  the 
natural  spread  of  the  hoof  when  placed  upon  the 
ground.  Applying  the  shoe  too  hot  while  being 
fitted:  insufficient  concavity  of  the  shoe  in  flat 
feet.  Horses  which  have  never  been  shod  rarely 
have  corns,  thus  proving  that  corns  are  due  to 
errors  in  shoeing. 

Treatment.— First  removal  of  the  cause  by  par- 
ing the  hoof  to  the  proper  angle-'  shorten  the  toe 
and  cut  down  the  quarters  if  too  high.  Put  on  a 
level  shoe.  If  calks  must  be  used,  use  both  toe 
and  heel  calks,  never  toe  without  heel,  or  heel 
calks  without  toe.  unless  for  a  special  purpose.  A 
leather  sole  should  always  be  used  under  the  shoe, 
and  place  a  dressing  over  the  sole  of  the  following 
mixture : 

Pine  tar  8  oz. 

Venice  turpentine  1  0z. 

Spirits  camphor   l  oz 

-    Compound  tincture  benzoin  2  oz. 

Mix  and  smear  plentifully  over  the  sole,  after 
which  apply  oakum  and  the  leather  pad. 

When  there  is  a  suppurating  corn,  the  shoe 
should  be  left  off  for  several  days  and  drainage 
for  the  pus  established.  Poultices  of  flaxseed 
should  be  applied  in  which  has  been  placed  about 
two  ounces  of  creolin.  When  the  lameness  has 
been  removed,  the  horse  should  be  carefully  shod, 
using  a  bar  shoe  with  a  leather  sole,  and  the  above 
dressing.  The  after-care  of  the  hoof  consists  in 
keeping  it  cool,  moderately  moist  and  pliant. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  J.  C.  Loomis.) 

H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  the  purebred  Per- 
cheron  breeder  of  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz 
County,  has  purchased  during  the  past 
few  months  a  new  ranch  located  in  San 
Benito  county.  There  are  4,000  acres  in 
the  new  place  and  all  of  the  cattle  for- 
merly kept  by  ^r.  Liliencrantz  on  rented 
land  below  Salinas,  as  well  as  his  horses 
formerly  kept  at  Aptos,  have  been  moved 
onto  it.  It  is  thought  that  this  place  will 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  cattle 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  good  feed. 
The  home  place  near  Aptos  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale. 

Geo.  Dunne,  the  well  known  stockman 
of  Hollister,  shipped  1,200  head  of  cattle 
to  Mendocino  county  last  week.  This  is 
the  second  shipment  this  month,  as  he 
recently  shipped  600  head  at  one  time. 
It  is  said  that  feeding  conditions  are 
much  better  in  Mendocino  county  than 
they  are  south  of  San  Francisco. 

H.  M.  BarngrOVer,  fornleiiy  of  the 
firm  of  Anders-Ait  &  Barngrover  of  San 
Josei  ha*  been    investing    his  surplus 


NATURAL  HAND  ACTION 


All  Progressive 
Dairymen 

SHOULD  READ  THE  FOLLOWING. 

I  have  used  the  Hinman  MilkinK 
Machine  eight  months.  It  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  is  a  great 
labor  saver. 

The  cows  take  to  it  more  kindly 
than  to  hand  milking.  In  no  in- 
stance whatever  have  we  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  Injury  to  a 
cow,  nor  have  we  noted  any  falling 
off  of  milk  or  drying  up  due  to  its 
use. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  man 
the  machine  is  certainly  a  great 
help. 

CARROLL  FOWLER. 


May  1,  1913. 


Ceres,  Cal. 


California  Affeatai 

C  I\  DANUCLLS  &  SON, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


.^Pk^^PROTEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


money  in  the  stock  industry  the  past  few 
months.  During  the  winter  he  purchased 
a  600  acre  stock  ranch  in  Plumas  county, 
which  he  intends  stocking  up  with  well 
bred  cattle  and  horses,  and  during  the 
past  month  has  made  plans  for  a  dairy 
outfit  near  Tracy. 

Stock  in  Dky  Districts. 

While  this  is  an  exceptionally  dry  year 
in  most  every  section  of  the  state,  about 
the  dryest  district  the  writer  has  been 
through  is  in  Monterey  county. 

In  talking  with  a,  cattleman  near  Sa- 
linas last  week  we  were  told  that  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  head  of  cattle  had 
been  shipped  out  of  the  county  so  far 
this  season. 

These  were  mostly  steers,  everyone 
holding  onto  their  cows  and  heifers  as 
long  as  possible.  A  great  deal  of  this 
stock  is  being  shipped  to  Imperial  Val- 
ley to  be  pastured  on  alfalfa  and  barley, 
and  some  of  the  finer  bred  are  being 
shipped  to  Nevada  points  for  fattening. 

Special  "dry  weather"  rates  are  being 
allowed  by  the  railroads  in  order  that 
cattlemen  may  move  their  stock  more 
economically,  one  whole  train  load  being 
made  up  in  one  day  at  Kings  City  on  that 
account. 

We  were  also  informed  that  there  was 
no  surplus  of  stock  this  year  for  normal 
weather  conditions,  so  that  the  selling 
which  is  being  done  will  have  its  effect 
for  two  or  three  years  more,  as  the  stock 
will  be  hard  to  replace  at  reasonable 
figures. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's  sell- 
ing is  in  the  fact  that  while  large  num- 
bers are  being  sold,  good  prices  have 
been  obtained  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
buyers  are  in  the  field  at  all  times. 

This  in  the  fact  of  a  predicted  cut  in 
beef  and  mutton,  owing  to  the  Australian 
meat  being  received,  would  seem  to  mean 
that  the  buyers  have  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  market. 

One  fine  lot  of  stock  near  Hollister, 
San  Benito  county,  is  reported  to  have 
sold  for  seven  cents  on  the  hoof  but  they 
were  of  course  in  prime  condition. 

In  talking  with  another  cattleman  who 
has  been  traveling  considerably  the  past 
few  weeks,  he  stated  that  conditions  in 
Nevada  this  year  were  as  good  if  not  bet- 
ter than  usual,  and  that  stockmen  in  that 
district  should  go  through  the  summer 
and  fall  in  fine  shape. 

MOee  Jkksky  in  Stanislaus  County. 

Jersey  cattle  seem  to  be  gaining  favor 
rapidly  in  Stanislaus  county,  a  compar- 
atively new  breeder  being  L.  J.  Dobler, 
located  near  Turlock. 

While  Mr.  Dobler  has  had  for  a  number 
of  years  a  few  purebred  Jerseys,  it  has 
only  been  a  short  time  since  he  has  de- 
termined to  deal  in  them  exclusively. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  18 
head  of  purebreds  on  the  ranch,  two  of 
which  have  been  put  on  official  test  in 
the  Stanislaus  Cow  Testing  Association. 
The  herd  bull  has  been  Turlock  Signal, 
a  4-year-old.  sired  by  Mary  Maiden's 
Grandson.  This  animal  has  good  records 
back  of  him  and  he  has  some  favorable 
looking  daughters  among  the  present 
herd. 

Another  young  bull,  Gertie's  Gold  Nug- 
get, purchased  at  one  of  the  Geo.  Smith's 
sales,  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  fine  in- 
dividual. 

The  future  policy  of  this  breeder  will 
be  to  put  everything  on  official  test,  and 
only  bulls  with  butterfat  records  back  of 
them  are  being  purchased. 

As  there  is  only  40  acres  in  his  ranch, 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  carry  a  large 
herd,  the  idea  being  to  keep  about  20 
head  milking. 

Mr.  Dobler,  having  built  up  his  herd 
with  small  capital,  is  a  practical  dairy- 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an  improved 
DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator 
buyers  who  do  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE 
LAVAL  machine  before  buying  purchase 
the  DE  LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other 
separator.  The  1%  who  do  not  buy  the 
DE  LAVAL  are  those  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  something  other 
than  real  genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who  wishes 
it  may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE 
LAVAL  machine  at  his  own  home  with- 
out advance  payment  or  any  obligation 
whatsoever.  Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest 
town  or  write  direct  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that 
every  cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  If  you  mention 
this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write 
to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


1«5  Broadway 
NEW  YOHK 


KM  Druinm  Street 
SAX  FRANCIS!  <> 


101C  WfHttrn  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


A  BABC0CK  TESTER 


will  detect  the 


Robber  Cows 


and  show  how  much  you  should  receive  for  your  cream.    You  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  one  if  you  want  to  stop  the  "leaks."    Easy  to  operate, 
Directions  with  each  outfit.    Prices  from  $5  upward. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Everything  for  handling 
rVfllk    and    lis  Products 


56  and  58  Clay  St. 


San  Francisco 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke 


Aralla  De  Kol,  ue  year  28,005.9  Urn.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  nix  moatha .  18,285.8  Iba.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


PATENTSf 

911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CARRITHER'S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS, 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull 
calves,  $50  to  $150.    Route  3,  Tulare,  Cal. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS— Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  and  prize 
stock.    R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto.  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


man  and  will  no  doubt  eventually  have' 
a  fine  herd. 

Henry  Wheatley,  of  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm  of  Napa,  contemplates  importing 
several  head  of  stallions  and  mares  from 
England  in  the  next  few  months  to  show 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year.  These  will 
be  added  in  order  to  fill  out  the  different 
Shire  classes.  His  stallion,  Harboro  Com- 
bination, is  rounding  into  a  great  ani- 
mal, all  of  the  brood  mares  having 
been  bred  to  him  this  year.  This  horse 
has  fine  breeding  back  of  him,  being 
sired  by  Cattlegate  Combination,  and  his 
dam  was  Moors  Ragant.  His  sire,  grand- 
sire  and  great-grandsire  were  all  great 
winners  in  London.  He  was  purchased 
with  the  intention  of  using  his  offspring 
at  the  1915  Exposition,  and  Mr.  Wheatley 
was  certainly  fortunate  in  securing  such 
a  good  animal. 

Another  likely  looking  young  stallion 
is  one  called  Salvador  Forest  King.  This 
is  only  a  yearling,  being  imported  in  the 
dam  Lady  Redlynch,  and  sired  by  Duns- 
moore  Royal  Friar.  As  a  yearling  he  is 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  draft  horse  as 
one  could  ask  for,  having  exceptionally 
good  legs  and  feet.  His  dam  has  been 
bred  to  Harboro  Combination  and  should 
bring  a  fine  colt  for  the  1915  fair. 

Among  the  younger  colts  on  the  ranch, 
one  in  particular  deserves  special  men- 
tion. This  colt's  mother  is  Wellington 
Princess,  who  has  won  a  great  many 
English  prizes  and  is  well  bred.  The 
sire  to  the  colt  is  Childwick  Champion, 
who  last  year  was  the  sire  of  more  high- 
priced  horses  than  any  stallion  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Wheatley  is  expecting  this  colt 
to  develop  into  a  grand  individual. 

The  breeding  end  will  receive  more  at- 
tention from  now  on,  there  being  kept  at 
present  10  well-bred  brood  mares. 


Holsteins  seem  to  be  gaining  in  favor 
in  Napa  county,  especially  the  purebred 
kind,  another  new  herd  being  started  by 
William  Watt,  manager  for  one  of  the 
local  creameries  at  Napa.  As  a  founda- 
tion herd  eight  young  cows  were  pur- 
chased from  the  old  Hotaling  herd  and 
two  young  bulls  were  purchased  from 
Charles  J.  Welch,  of  Los  Bauos.  Mr. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Re- 
frigerating Plants,  Irriga- 
tion. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  Can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  for  Color-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St.,  Sid  Francisco,  California 


Watt,  besides  managing  the  creamery, 
has  a  ranch  about  two  miles  from  town 
which  is  run  as  a  dairy,  50  cows  being 


Tamworth 

Duroc-Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring  pigs  for  May  and  Jane 
delivery. 

SVV1NEL AND  FARM 

Box  57.  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Millwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


milked  at  the  present  time,  most  of  which 
are  grades.  More  stock  will  be  purchased 
as  fast  as  possible,  the  intention  being  to 
keep  nothing  but  registered  Holsteins. 


FAIRMEAD 
For  Farmers 

On  main  S.  P.  R.  R.  five 
hours  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Rich  sandy  loam — ■ 
unlimited  water  at  all 
times — where  alfalfa,  ber- 
ries, fruits  and  vegetables 
pay  big.  10-20-40  acre 
tracts  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  8000  acres 
sold  within  last  10  months 
to  California  farmers. 
Send  this  ad  with  your 
name  and  address  and  re- 
ceive full  particulars  free. 

Co-0perative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


Make  Big  Profits  From  Every  Cow 

BY  USING  AN 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

Most  all  farmers  and  dairymen  have  come  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  SILO  means  spring  pasture  the  year  round. 

That  it  prevents  waste  of  feed. 

That  it  saves  labor  and  increases  the  production  of  milk  or  beef. 

That  two  cows  can  be  kept  where  one  was  kept  before,  as  it 
doubles  the  capacity  of  the  ranch. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  built  to  meet  all  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  Buy  an  IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO  now  and  fill  it  with  alfalfa  or  any  other  green  crop 
available  and  feed  it  this  winter  when  no  other  green  feed  can  be 
obtained. 

SOONER  OR  LATER  you  will  buy  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 
SILO. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


Splendid  Stock  Ranch 
To  Lease  or  For  Sale, 

2000  acres,  fine  range,  abundance  of  water.  Will  keep  about  400 
head  of  cattle.  Well  watered,  quite  accessible  and  convenient. 
Write  quickly  for  terms  and  description  of  this  fine  property.  Sev- 
eral other  good  bargains  for  sale. 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 
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Stock  Poisoning  in  Dry  Years. 


It  is  well  known  that  poisonous  plants 
cause  much  more  injury  to  stock  when 
food  is  scarce  than  any  other  time  in  dry 
years,  the  scarcity  of  good  range  natur- 
ally makes  the  losses  greater  than  in 
good  years.  A  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  this  to  say 
on  the  subject: 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
heaviest  losses  of  live  stock  from  poi- 
sonous plants  occur  in  seasons  when  feed 
is  short,  but  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween such  losses  and  the  food  supply 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  at  its 
full  value.  If  it  were  understood  and 
acted  upon  intelligently  there  would  be 
much  less  complaint  of  harm  done  by  poi- 
sonous plants. 

Stock  seldom  eat  poisonous  plants  when 
good  feed  is  available.  This  is,  in  gen- 
eral, true  even  for  the  loco  weeds,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  some  ani- 
mals have  a  loco  habit  and  will  eat  these 
weeds  in  preference  to  anything  else. 
This  habit,  however,  is  usually  acquired 
during  a  season  of  short  feed,  when  the 
loco  weeds  are  the  most  attractive  form 
of  vegetation.  It  the  stock  can  be  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  the  habit  during 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Qomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  iuvaluabie. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  patlstaotion.  Trice  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drucuists.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press,  cnarcrrs  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  we.  t^rsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co  . Cleveland,  0. 


FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  pure-bred  Guernsey  bulla 

from  N.  R.  dams. 

Superior  young  Hampshire  boars  ready 

for  service. 

Three  unusually  srood  yenrling  dairy 
helfera. 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH 

503  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Berkeley,  (  til. 


Ill 

PACIFIC  SILO 

a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent   as   the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPE3N  IJOOIt 

FROXT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
te          tion  and  Drainage. 

The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA   CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  DOS.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


this  period  of  scarcity,  there  will  be  very 
few  locoed  animals. 

Larkspur  poisoning  is  most  likely  to 
occur  either  during  the  season  of  short 
feed  or  on  an  overgrazed  area;  in  either 
case  the  larkspur  is  the  most  conspicious 
form  of  vegetation  to  attract  the  animals 
and  is  eaten  in  lieu  of  anything  better. 

The  roots  of  water  hemlock  (Cicuta) 
are  picked  up  when  there  is  little  else  to 
eat  and  with  disastrous  results. 

Successive  bands  of  sheep  are  driven 
over  the  same  trail  until  everything  suit- 
able for  food  disappears,  and  then  there 
follow  cases  of  poisoning  from  wild 
cherry.  On  some  trails  there  is  almost 
continuous  hedge  of  wild  cherry,  and  the 
leaves  are  eaten  as  high  as  the  sheep 
can  reach.  We  may  assume  that  in  such 
cases  the  first  to  pass  over  the  trail  are 
not  poisoned,  because  there  is  something 
else  to  eat,  and  the  last  are  not  poisoned, 
because  at  that  time  even  the  poisonous 
plants  have  been  consumed. 

Sheep  are  sometimes  bedded  in  the 
same  place  for  several  successive  days. 
Under  such  circumstance  everything  near 
the  bedding  ground  is  eaten,  and  if  there 
are  any  poisonous  plants  some  of  the 
sheep  are  pretty  sure  to  get  them.  One 
of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  season  of  1912 
was  brought  about  in  this  way.  For  five 
nights  a  band  was  bedded  in  the  same 
place,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  200  head. 
A  band  in  the  same  neighborhood  wan- 
dering without  a  herder  suffered  no  loss. 

If  sheep  are  poisoned  by  milkweeds, 
and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  fairly  con- 
clusive that  they  are,  it  is  only  when 
there  is  little  else  to  eat,  for  sheep  do  not 
eat  milkweeds  under  normal  conditions. 

In  the  Carolinas,  cattle  are  poisoned 
by  "stagger  grass"  only  in  the  spring. 
This  lily  then  grows  luxuriantly,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  little  or  no  grass,  and 
the  cattle  eat  it  in  default  of  something 
better. 

Conclusion's.- — The  plants  here  referred 
to  have  been  mentioned  only  as  definite 
examples  of  a  general  truth.  Stock  sel- 
dom eat  poisonous  plants  by  choice,  but 
only  when  induced  or  compelled  by  the 
scarcity  of  other  food.  It,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  those 
using  stock  ranges  that  their  losses  may 
be  very  largely  reduced  it  they  will  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  take  a  few  obvious 
precautions. 

(1)  Stock  should  not  be  turned  out 
upon  the  range  where  there  is  little  to 
eat  except  poisonous  plants.  This  is  es- 
pecially dangerous  when  the  stock  have 
been  on  dry  feed. 

(2)  In  a  region  where  certain  areas 
are  definitely  known  to  be  infested  with 
poisonous  plants,  stock  should  be  kept 
away.  This  is  especially  necessary  when 
the  general  range  is  short,  either  be- 
cause grass  has  not  started  to  grow  or 
because  it  has  been  overgrazed.  When 
the  range  is  well  covered  with  good 
grasses,  herding  away  from  poisonous 
areas  is  ordinarily  unnecessary. 

(3)  When  stock  are  trailed  from  one 
place  to  another,  they  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  driven  through  a  country 
with  plenty  of  good  feed.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drive  them  through  a  locality 
supposed  to  be  infested  with  poisonous 
plants,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  stock  are  not  hungry  when  going 
through  this  region.  It  is  much  better 
to  make  such  a  drive  in  the  afternoon 
rather  than  in  the  morning.  Special  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  over  a  trail  that  has  been 
used  by  many  others  for  all  good  feed 
will  have  disappeared  and  the  stock  will 
eat  whatever  is  left.  Sheep  should  not 
be  bedded  for  several  successive  nights 
in  the  same  place. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


"Hlllerest   Lad" — First   Prlie  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1011. 


A,  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

percheron,  belgian,  english 
shire:,  clydesdale,  hackneys  and 
coach  stallions  and  mares. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  Arms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  Is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davit,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Hortten  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During; 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Portland, 
Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR.   SALEM — Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


1  st  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha.  1911 


HOC  AND  POULTRY  FENCES  SrSME 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Warner  Fence— the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Some  special  features  :  perfect  galvanizing,  simplicity  of 
tie,  uncut  stay  or  picket  wires,  no  hinge  joints  or  exposed  ends  at  junction  of 
stay  and  line  wires,  natural  resistance,  no  radical  twists  or  bending  of  wires. 
Write  now  for  interesting  catalogue. 
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WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  72  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  nttlaga 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pi^s  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry' it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Alfalfa  as  Hog  Food. 


If  you  tried  to  tell  a  Missourian  or 
Iowan  of  the  old  school  that  alfalfa  alone 
makes  a  better  hog  than  corn  alone,  he'd 
laugh  you  to  scorn.  Uncle  Sam  says  so, 
and  in  his  usual  calm,  dispassionate  way, 
proves  it.  Any  man  who  would  rear  hogs 
to  best  advantage  should  have  alfalfa. 
Experiments  prove  that  pigs  make  better 
growth  when  the  dam  is  fed  considerable 
alfalfa,  the  milk  flow  being  strong  and 
nutritious.  And  a  valuable  fact  is  estab- 
lished that  sows  fed  alfalfa  during  preg- 
nancy, will  not  devour  their  young,  its 
mineral  elements  seeming  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  the  sow,  while  contributing 
to  the  fetal  development  of  the  sow.  The 
leading  swine  raisers  on  the  Kuhn  Cali- 
fornia project  holdings  in  Glenn  and 
Colusa  counties,  where  the  management 
is  conducting  things  on  an  observant  and 
scientific  basis,  are  agreed  that  all  brood 
sows  should  be  wintered  on  alfalfa  of  a 
late  cutting,  with  milk  (skim  from  the 
dairy)  and  only  a  little  grain,  until  the 
last  two  weeks  of  gestation.  This  is 
found  to  keep  them  in  a  normal,  non- 
feverish  state,  and  yet  furnish  protein  to 
build  the  bodies  of  the  forthcoming  pigs. 

The  Government  has  found  that  twelve 
pounds  of  alfalfa  makes  one  pound  of 
pork,  when  fed  with  Kaffir  corn,  or  corn 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 


24Llttell  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  1911. 
Gentlemen:  I  have 
used your Spavin  Cure 
for  twenty-five  years 
with  excellent  results. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
dollar**  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  ior  Spavin,  King: bone,  Splint,  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  house- 
hold remedy.  At  druggists,  $1  a  bottle.  Get  free, 
book, "A  Treatiseon  the  Horse,"  or  write  to—  12 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  equipment 


It*s  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  biggest 
profits.  A  modem,  sanitary  dairy  meanscontented 
cows  and  more  milk;  lees  work  and  worry;  itsavea 
both  time  and  money.  Write  us  today  for  full 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  is  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  by  all  big  and  successful 
dairymen. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Write  us  and  we  wiK  tell  you  how  our  Drafting 
Department  will  help  you  to  design  improve- 
ments; we  will  also  give  you  the  free  use  of  500 
plans  of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

70  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  nh  rn  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
arlve  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


meal.  Also  that  five  pounds  of  Indian 
corn  will  produce  one  pound  of  pork. 
Corn  comes  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
bushel,  alfalfa  at  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton. 
Figure  it  and  you  will  see  that  alfalfa  is 
the  better  food  by  just  one-half.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  from  Nebraska  Bulletin  No. 
99,  will  interest  alfalfa  farmers: 

MATURE  HOGS  ON  ALFALFA  WITHOUT  GRAIN. 

Lot  4.      Lot  5.      Lot  28. 
Time  of      June  17-  Aug.  20-  July  27- 
experiment.   Aug.  26.  Oct.  22.  Oct.  20. 
Number  of  hogs.  . .  14  10  18 

Number  of  days.  . .  70  63  95 

Av.  last  weight,  lbs.168  221  240 
Average  gain,  lbs.  34  27  50 

Av.  gain  daily,  lbs.    0.5         0.43  0.53 

The  argument  is  not  here  advanced  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  alfalfa 
alone,  for  a  mixed  ration  of  barley  or 
Kaffir,  soy,  skim-milk  or  peas  would  add 
many  pounds.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
base  of  the  most  successful  hog  raising, 
as  to  being  prolific,  costing  less  in  food 
and  care,  bringing  more  in  the  market, 
lies  in  alfalfa.  You  can  raise  a  good  hog 
on  alfalfa  alone,  though  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  feed  some  grain. 

California  should  beat  the  world  in  an- 
other decade.  The  hog  loves  to  wallow, 
but  slime  and  swamp  and  miasma  of  bot- 
toms and  dirty  pools,  kill  him  as  they 
do  a  human.  There  is  abundant  water  in 
our  valley,  but  you  can't  mix  it  with  the 
soil  there  to  make  the  slimy  wallow  that 
the  fellow  that  comes  from  Missouri  or 
Illinois  or  Indiana  remembers.  It's  clean 
mud.  And  where  eight  or  ten  tons  of 
alfalfa  can  be  raised  to  the  acre,  1670 
pounds  of  pork  per  acre  can  be  raised. 
Sounds  big,  but  farmers  have  proved  it 
in  numerous  instances.  If  one-tenth  cf 
the  alfalfa  land  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
were  put  to  hog-raising,  or  218,700  acres, 
365,229,000  pounds  of  the  luscious  grunter 
could  be  raised  yearly,  a  million  pounds, 
and  then  some,  every  day  in  the  year. 
And  is  that  day  chimerical  or  remote? 
With  pork  dallying  anywhere  from  12  to 
25  cents  in  the  butcher  shops,  and  rang- 
ing around  8  cents  on  the  hoof,  with  the 
marvelous  fecundity  of  the  beast  and  the 
comparatively  low  cost  of  production, 
ranchers  are  finding  it  profitable  to  go 
into  such  a  business. 


ALFALFA  SILAGE  AND  BLOAT. 

Recently  we  remarked  that,  although 
the  matter  was  very  seldom  discussed,  al- 
falfa silage  had  little  if  any  tendency  to 
bloat  cattle.  Hoards  Dairyman  was 
asked  whether  it  did  cause  bloat,  and 
holds  the  same  opinion  we  do,  as  follows. 

"So  far  as  we  know  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  alfalfa  silage  causing  ani- 
mals bloat.  We  believe  it  would  be  well, 
however,  to  feed  some  dry  roughage  with 
it.  Succulent  feed  may  form  the  entire 
roughage  portion  of  the  ration  but  it  is 
far  better  if  some  dry  roughage  is  fed 
in  connection  with  it,  at  least  five  pounds 
— better  ten  pounds.  We  believe  it  is 
more  important  to  feed  dry  roughage 
with  alfalfa  silage  than  with  corn  silage, 
for  there  is  a  tendency  of  alfalfa  silage 
to  be  somewhat  soft  and  mushy." 

As  far  as  feeding  dry  roughage  with 
silage  goes  alfalfa  hay  is  the  most  con- 
venient thing  that  there  could  be,  and 
the  most  efficient  use  of  silage  of  any 
sort  is  when  it  is  fed  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  give  the  cows  what  succulency  they 
need,  not  as  the  foundation  part  of  the 
ration.  In  most  cases  let  alfalfa  hay,  or 
whatever  hay  is  available,  be  the  founda- 
tion feed  and  the  silage  for  a  relish.  Of 
course,  all  this  depends  upon  how  a  dairy- 
man is  fixed  and  what  feeds  he  has,  but 
it  will  evidently  hold  true  is  most  cases 
in  alfalfa  districts  at  least. 


Start  and  Stop  your  Pump  a  Mile  away  = 


When  you  want  to  flow  a  field  or  orchard  at  the  other  end  of 
your  property  just  close  the  switch  of  a  G-E  Electric  Motor  that 
drives  your  pump.  Pumping  will  start  instantly  and  continue 
until  the  switch  is  opened.  This  switch  can  be  located  right 
at  your  house,  even  though  it  be  miles  away  from  the  pump. 

No  trips  to  distant  points,  no  extra  help  and  no  uncer- 
tainty about  water — if  you  use  one  of  the  many  types  of 


GE 


Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


The  simple  and  strong  construction  of  G-E  Motors  re- 
duces the  cost  for  repairs  and  wear  almost  to  nothing.  The 
operating  expense  is  low,  too — and  there  is  no  added  insurance 
or  fire  risk. 

You  can  pump  day  and  night  without  interruption,  and  can 
start  or  stop  the  flow  conveniently  simply  by  operating  the  switch. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  value  of  electricity  in  the  house.  Elec- 
tric lights  make  evenings  more  enjoyable  and  early  morning's 
work  easier  —  there  are  the  women  folks'  duties,  thesewing,  the 
washing,  the  ironing,  the  cooking — 
which  the  simplicity  and  reliability  of 
electric  servicerob  of  all  their  drudgery. 

Write  today  forour  free  illustrated 
booklets  about  farming  with  electric- 
ity— you  will  find  them  both  interest- 
ing and  practical. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  use of  electric  power  for  farm 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  fVrite 
to  the  nearest  office  of  this  company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Lot  Angeles 


Denyer 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Spokane 


Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


Boise  City 


M  ake$2000°-°more  perYear 


Yfiii  Pan  MoLra  Rid"  MnnPv  Wilh  a  we"  machine  thai  makes  irrigating 

i  oil  i,an  mane  Dig  rioney  weiisfa5Iandalal0WC0St.  Demand  for 

uch  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 


Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  pcrperfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
can  make  $1  an  hour  for  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EAS  Y  PA  YMENT proposition. 
LISLE-  M'F'G.  CO..  Box  412  SAN  FR4NCISC0,  CAL. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 


THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM. 


W.  H.  Browning,  Prop. 


Woodland,  Cal. 
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Fowl  Diseases  and  Prevention. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 
As  I  have  had  two  cases  of  trouble  with 
the  crop  this  season  it  appeared  a  good 
time  to  speak  of  it  and  see  what  we  can 
learn  by  the  experience.  Some  short 
time  ago  I  spoke  of  having  a  case  of  sour 
crop.  Well,  that  hen  has  been  perfectly 
well  since  then.  But  Sunday  as  we  were 
picking  out  some  hens  to  send  to  a  cus- 
tomer at  Merced,  I  noticed  one  with  a 
full  crop. 

As  it  was  too  early  in  the  day  for  that 
to  be  natural  I  caught  her  by  the  leg  and 
put  her  in  a  box  for  future  inspection. 
About  noon  I  gave  her  some  water  and 
just  let  her  go  thinking  perhaps,  she 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  fast.  Mon- 
day I  got  her  out  of  the  box,  and  found 
her  crop  just  as  full  as  ever  and  as  hard 
as  it  could  possibly  be  and  not  burst.  I 
poured  about  half  a  pint  of  warm  water 
Into  the  crop  through  a  syringe,  then 
set  to  work  to  separate  that  mass  of  stuff 
so  that  the  hen  could  vomit  it,  but  it 
was  an  awful  big  task,  both  for  me  and 
the  hen. 

After  working  with  my  fingers  as  care- 
fully as  I  could,  I  turned  the  hen  with 
her  head  down,  and  worked  the  stuff 
along  the  food  passage,  quite  a  lot  of  it 


POULTRY. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  have  won  more  prizes,  cups  and 
specials  during  this  season  at  the  big 
important  shows  than  all  their  competi- 
tors. They  have  the  typical  shape  and 
rich  red  color.  Eggs,  chicks  and  breed- 
ing stock  all  the  year  round.  Exhibition 
or  utility  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  HATCHING  EGGS — 
Day  old  chicks  and  stock  from  best 
quality.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Send  for  illustrated  price  list — 
it's  free.  The  Manor  Farm,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


WESTERN  HATCHERY — Fred  Dye,  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd.  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 


BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — We  have  some 
fine  breeders  for  sale  now.  Write  for 
prices.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs, 
$2.50  a  setting,  April  and  May.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.     White  Hatchery.  Petaluma. 


CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER — 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  H5 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.  

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   T.  D.  Morris.  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


haiWlWam:   BARRED  and  BUFF 

H*™*      PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


came,  but  still  there  was  lots  more  so  1 
let  the  hen  rest  a  little,  for  she  certainly 
had  the  hardest  task.  It  took  three 
separate  operations  to  clear  that  crop, 
and  such  a  mess  of  rubbish  I  never  saw. 

Oat  fibre  seemed  to  be  the  real  cause 
as  there  was  very  little  grain  in  the 
crop,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  hulls  of 
oats  had  been  netted  into  a  compact 
ball.  Now,  I  never  feed  oats  except 
sprouted  oats,  and  so  I  knew  that  the 
hen  could  not  have  gotten  so  much  fibre 
from  what  oats  is  served.  But  the  last 
time  I  bought  feed  I  had  included  in  the 
bill  a  sack  of  what  is  called  "oat  midds." 

Of  course,  I  knew  what  it  was,  namely 
the  refuse  from  the  cereals,  or  breakfast 
foods,  but  the  dealer  tells  me  they  sell 
a  great  deal  of  it  so  I  thought  that  if  it 
was  good  for  others  it  was  good  for  me. 
But  I  will  not  risk  it  again,  because  it 
has  proven  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
indigestible  food. 

Still  I  never  would  have  supposed  a 
hen  could  have  accumulated  so  much 
rope  out  of  a  breakfast  food,  but  the 
stuff  was  there  to  prove  she  had  done 
so.  The  hen.  after  having  the  crop  cleaned, 
was  given  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil 
and  a  little  cooked  mush,  put  by  herself 
in  a  box  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  I 
expect  she  will  be  all  right. 

OPENING  the  Crop. — If  I  have  another 
case  like  that  I  shall  open  the  crop  and 
empty  the  contents  at  one  operation, 
which  I  think  will  be  easier  on  both  hen 
and  operator.  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn  says, 
"In  opening  the  crop  it  is  better  to  have 
someone  to  hold  the  bird  for  you,  so 
you  can  have  both  hands  free  to  work. 
Pluck  enough  feathers  from  the  breast 
to  give  bare  skin  half  an  inch  wide  by- 
two  inches  long.  Then  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  through  the  skin,  lengthwise 
of  the  bird,  an  opening  one  inch  long 
directly  over  the  swollen  crop.  Cut  only 
the  skin,  leaving  the  crop  untouched 
until  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow  from 
the  first  incision.  Then  cut  through  the 
crop  a  line  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long. 
Half  an  inch  may  seem  short,  but  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  long  the 
opening  will  be  by  the  time  you  get 
through.  In  removing  substance  from 
the  crop,  be  careful  to  let  as  little  as 
possible  sli p  between  the  skin  and  crop. 
In  the  opening  begin  with  toothpicks, 
sugar  tongs,  or  any  small  tool  that  is 
handy,  to  remove  the  contents.  If  filled 
with  grass  or  hay.  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  mass  with  scissors  before  any 
start  can  be  made.  When  the  crop  is 
empty,  push  your  little  finger  in  to  feel 
if  anything  is  stopping  up  the  opening. 

If  you  find  the  opening  clear,  sew  up 
the  cut  with  fine  needle  and  white  silk 
thread,  take  two  single  stitches  in  the 
cut  in  the  crop,  leaving  the  ends  long 
enough  to  hang  out  of  the  wound  one 
inch.  Then,  in  the  same  way,  take  three 
stitches  in  the  skin,  being  careful  not  to 
get  the  crop  in  with  it.  After  the  opera- 
tion, feed  lightly  on  well  cooked  mash, 
feed  no  grain  for  a  week." 

Some  cases  that  are  not  too  bad  can 
be  relieved  by  just  keeping  in  a  box  or 
coop  without  food  for  a  day  or  two  and 
giving  some  sharp  grit,  or  broken  crock- 
ery. 

Inflammation  ok  the  Crop. — This 
trouble  is  much  more  serious  than  pack- 
ed crop,  and  is  generally  caused  by  the 
fowls  having  eaten  something  that  ir- 
ritates or  poisons  the  crop.  Such  things 
as  paint  skin,  pieces  of  unslaked  lime, 
rough  on  rats,  too  much  pepper,  in  fact 
there  are  dozens  of  irritating  substances 
thrown  out  on  the  average  home  that 
the  chickens  will  pick  at,  if  running 
loose,  that  may  cause  this  very  serious 
trouble.    Paint  skins  are  very  dangerous 


and  should  always  be  burned  to  make 
sure  they  will  cause  no  trouble.  When 
ever  you  see  a  hen  restless,  moving 
around  without  any  apparent  aim  and 
making  jerky  motions  of  swallowing,  it 
is  time  to  investigate.    The  crop  may  be 


entirely  empty,  the  bird  having  taken  no 
food  for  several  hours,  and  if  the  breath- 
ing is  jerky  it  is  a  case  of  inflammation 
of  the  crop. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  anything  in 
the  crop,  it  will  be  best  to  dilute  the  con- 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

—   1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  ot 
write  ui,  KDdias 
his  name. 


Aalc  am 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 
EGGS  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 
We  are  closing  out  the  remainder  of  our  2-year-old  hens  at  $9  per  dozen. 
Kino  September  hatched  pullets,  in  full  laying,  at  $12  per  dozen. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 
Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $12  to  $16  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


Low  Rates  East 


via 

Southern 
Pacific 

Limited  Trains, 
Also  Fast  Express 
Trains  With  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Excellent 
Dining  Car  Service 
on  All  Trains. 

Stopovers 
Both  Going 
and  Returning. 

SALE  DATES 

.Inn.-    1.  2.  3,  4.  5.  0,   10,   11,  13, 

14,  16,  17.  18,  21,  22,  23,  25. 

lili.   -7.  I'H. 

Julv  1,  2.  3,  4.  5,  8,  9,  10,  11, 

15.  1U.  17.  22,  23,  24,  30,  31. 
August  1,  2,  7,  8.  0.  10,  13,  J  I. 

SO,  21,  22,  2«,  27,  28. 
Sept.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  0,  10,  11. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tickets  will 
Flnnl  return  limit  three  months  from 
ber  31,  1013. 


Round  Trip 

Baltimore 

9107.50 

Boston 

110.50 

Chicago 

72.50 

Clnelnnntl 

S  »..-,.! 

July  22,  23.  and  24 

only. 

Colorado  Springs 

55.00 

Dallas 

92Jt» 

Denver 

55.00 

Duluth 

83.30 

Gettysburg 

103.80 

June  25,  26,  and  27 

only. 

Houston 

02.50 

Kansas  City 

00.00 

Memphis 

70.00 

Minneapolis 

75.70 

Montreal 

108.50 

New  Orleans 

70.00 

>e»>  York 

108.50 

Philadelphia 

108.50 

Quebec 

110.50 

Rochester 

116.40 

July  1,  2,  and  3  only. 

St.  Louis 

70.00 

St.  Paul 

75.70 

Toronto 

95.70 

Washington 

107.50 

and  other  points. 

be  sold  to  Bultlmore  July  28  and  29. 
date  of  sale,  but  not  later  than  Octo- 


Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Bdg.    Palace  Hotel    Ferry  Station    Tel.  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station     Phone  Kearny  180 
Oakland:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station  Tel.  Lakeside  1420       First  St.  Station  Tel.  Oakland  7960 
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tents  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  warm 
water,  then  empty  as  in  packed  crop  by 
holding  the  head  down.    If  the  trouble 


IRRIGATION 

f  Gates  1 


AND 


Valves 

■OF  PROVEN  WORTH 


There  is  a  vast  amount  of  differ- 
ence between  Pomona  Gates  and 
Valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation 
and  those  of  other  manufacture. 
Our  valves  are  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  irrigation  appliances  and 
we  not  only  have  the  "know  how" 
but  the  equipment  necessary  to 
turn  out  appliances  that  will  prove 
the  most  satisfactory  under  all 
conditions.  Pomona  valves  will 
save  you  money  and  give  you  the 
most  in  years  of  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. Don't  depend  upon  hearsay, 
but  investigate  for  yourself. 

POMONA 
CIRCULAR 
VALVES 


The  Ponoma  Circular  Valve  re- 
quires no  special  tools  or  wrenches 
to  operate;  is  easily  adjusted  and 
can  be  regulated  to  allow  the  flow 
of  any  quantity  of  water  by  merely 
turning  the  thumb  screw.  All  parts 
are  non-corrosive.  No  cross  bars 
to  obstruct  flow  of  water.  Lid  can 
be  quickly  removed  for  instant  use. 
Very  durable.  Simple  construction. 
Low  in  cost. 


Write  for  Catalogue  "P" 

Our  J013  valve  catalogue  "P"  In 
now  ready  for  delivery.  It  elves 
full  Information  In  regard  to  our 
complete  line  of  gate*  and  valve*), 
together  With  price*.  Also  some 
valuable  data  on  irrigation  with 
water  tables,  etc.  Write  for  a 
copy  today. 

POMONA 

Manufacturing  Company 

POMONA,  CAL. 

"We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  deep 
well  pump  on  the  market — the  Po- 
mona. If  you  are  interested  in 
lifting  water  from  a  deep  well,  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 
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Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
•System  of  Feeding. 

Will  b*  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

^Box        Petaluma,  Cal.  j 


has  been  caused  by  unslaked  lime  give 
vinegar  and  water,  not  over  strong  at 
first,  if  vinegar  is  not  on  hand  give  sour 
milk.  For  rough  on  rats  give  magnesia 
followed  by  turpentine  mixed  in  cream 
and  after  a  short  rest  give  mucilaginous 
drinks,  such  as  flaxseed  tea.  A  dose  of 
castor  oil  is  also  good,  and  rest  and  quiet 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

Enlarged  Crop. — This,  while  not  pro- 
perly speaking  a  disease,  is  unsightly  to 
look  at,  and  no  doubt  inconvenient  to  the 
fowls.  In  a  case  of  enlarged  crop  there 
is  always  a  weakness  of  the  muscles 
that  should  propel  the  food  along  to  the 
gizzard.  Very  often  the  enlargment  is 
caused  from  impacted  crops  being  al- 
lowed to  correct  themselves,  and  each 
time  the  skin  stretches  a  little  more,  un- 
til it  assumes  an  unsightly  appearance. 
The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  oper- 
ate on  the  crop  as  if  for  impacted  crop, 
and  cut  off  the  low,  or  pendent  corner, 
sewing  up  as  before.  Keep  the  bird  on 
a  low  diet  and  be  careful  about  over- 
feeding. 

Legs  and  Feet. — Now  a  few  remarks 
about  these  important  members  of  the 
fowl's  anatomy,  and  then  we  will  quit 
talking  about  diseases. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  poultry  are  scarce- 
ly ever  give  a  thought,  unless  the  birds 
are  of  exhibition  stock,  and  yet  they  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  well  being, 
and  I  might  say,  the  well  doing  of  the 
flock: 

Leg  weakness  is  generally  attributed 
to  inbreeding  or  some  weak  spot  in  the 
parent  stock,  which  may  be  true  or  not; 
more  often  it  is  caused  by  wrong  feed- 
ing. When  a  chick  is  noticed  with  a 
wobbling  gait,  keep  all  corn  away  from 
it.  The  weight  of  the  body  should  never 
be  increased  faster  than  the  bones  can 
carry  it.  Feed  a  little  bone  meal  in  all 
mash  feed,  and  give  plenty  of  green  feed, 
such  as  lawn  clippings,  alfalfa,  etc. 

Broken  Shanks. — When  a  chick  gets 
its  shank  broken  it  is  easy  to  fix,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  kill  such  a  chick, 
unless  it  is  a  cockerel,  that  would  event- 
ually find  its  way  to  the  table.  If  a  small 
chick,  just  put  the  two  breaks  together, 
make  splints  of  tooth  picks  or  even  good 
stiff  pasteboard  will  do,  put  a  bandage  of 
cotton  around  the  leg,  then  the  splints, 
and  last  a  bandage  of  cotton  cloth  or 
muslin  and  sew  the  ends  together  so 
that  it  will  keep  in  place  and  keep  the 
bird  quiet. 

Cramp.- — Sometimes  young  brooder 
chicks  get  cramp  through  being  over- 
heated and  not  having  exercise  enough. 
The  prevention  will  work  the  cure — , 
reduce  the  heat  and  give  plenty  of  short 
litter  for  exercise. 

Scaly  Leg. — This  is  something  no  self- 
respecting  poultryman  will  ever  have 
among  his  flock,  for  it  is  caused  purely 
by  filth,  and  as  it  is  contageous  only  one 
fowl  need  get  it  to  spread  it  through 
the  flock.  People  should  be  careful  when 
buying  from  places  where  the  fowls  are 
not  given  proper  care,  because  if  they 
happen  to  get  one  with  scaly  leg,  the 
rest  will  be  sure  to  take  it.  Even  a 
mother  hen  will  give  it  to  her  brood,  so 
it  needs  watching. 

Treatment. — Now,  I  always  advise 
washing  the  legs  in  strong  soap  suds 
first,  because  whatever  else  you  do  the 
skin  is  softened  and  will  take  anything 
in  better.  Scrub  the  legs  with  soap  and 
water  and  a  small  brush,  then  wipe  dry 
and  apply  coal  oil,  let  that  dry,  then  rub 
in  a  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur.  About 
three  treatments  will  fix  it,  and  your 
fowls  will  look  respectable.  But  mind: 
you  must  treat  the  whole  flock  to  the 
same  or  your  labor  will  be  thrown  away, 
and  wash  again  after  the  scales  come  off. 


ported  to  be  in  good  shape.    A  number       Grain    is   reported   to   be  filling, 

of  baling  outfits  are  at  work,  and  hay  is    nicely  in  the  district  around  Hamilton 

being  shipped  to  market.  City  and  a  good  crop  is  anticipated. 


The  hay  crop  of  Glenn  county  is  re- 


The  "PEERLESS" 
BARLEY  CRUSHER 


From  experience  of  practical  and  successful  stock  and  cattle 
raisers,  it  has  long  since  been  learned  that  horses,  cows,  and  other 
domestic  animals  fed  on  grain  crushed  by  these  machines,  thrive 
much  better  and  require,  by  far,  less  feed  than  when  fed  whole  grain 
or  that  which  has  been  ground  by  the  ordinary  process. 

This  tool  is  made  in  California ;  made  in  two  sizes ;  requires  but 
little  power,  and  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  any  tool  on 
your  farm. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Caf. 


California  Stump  Puller 


—  IS  — 

Powerful 

Durable 

Reliable 

Gets  All 
(be  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St,  San  Francisco. 


LEAKLESS  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Made  with  long  lock  seam,  powerfully  grooved  and 
made  doubly  strong  by  soldering  full  length.  Can't 
break  or  leak.  No  rivet  heads  or  rough  seams  to 
prevent  easy  handling.  Slides  smoothly  without 
trouble.    Send  for  Catalog  B. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 
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Marriage  Customs  of  Long  Ago. 

Many  of  our  marriage  customs  are 
relics  of  bygone  days,  and  originated  in 
the  social  and  religious  requirements  of 
these  times.  Marriage  by  capture  was  a 
very  common  means  of  securing  a  bride, 
and  although  the  halo  of  romance  and 
adventure  surrounding  the  stealthy  mid- 
night flight  and  secret  ceremony  caused 
many  who  in  reality  had  no  cause  for 
secrecy  to  adopt  this  plan,  yet  there  was 
often  much  hard  fighting,  as  well  as 
careful  watching  and  guarding  to  be 
done  before  the  fugitive  pair  were  safe- 
ly united  as  man  and  wife.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  bridegroom  always  endeav- 
ored to  engage  the  services  of  the  most 
loyal,  valiant,  and  strong  of  his  acquaint- 
ances as  best  man. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  and  hur- 
ried flight  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
spend  the  first  month  after  the  cere- 
mony in  seclusion,  unknown  to  all  re- 
latives and  friends,  in  order  to  give  the 
parents  time  to  cool  their  wrath,  and 
feel  more  kindly  disposed  to  the  truants. 
This  was  the  honeymoon— a  very  dif- 
ferent marriage  trip  from  our  present- 
ly holiday  of  peaceful  bliss. 

The  throwing  of  shoes  after  the  bridal 
party  is  a  custom  of  very  ancient  date. 
As  far  back  as  Scripture  times  we  learn 
that  the  passing  of  a  shoe  from  one 
party  to  another  was  symbolic  of  the 
transference  of  authority;  so  the  father, 
by  throwing  a  shoe  after  the  bride,  sig- 
nified that  henceforward  he  renounced 
his  authority  over  her.  Sometimes  in  the 
fight  at  the  capture  of  the  bride,  old 
shoes  were  thrown  about  when  no  more 
suitable  missiles  were  at  hand. 

The  custom  of  giving  presents  to  the 
bride  dates  back  to  the  primeval  times, 
when  it  took  the  form  of  toll;  her  maid- 
ens and  girl  friends  surrounded  her 
dwelling  and  would  not  allow  the  bride- 
groom to  enter  to  claim  his  bride,  until 
he  had  paid  toll  in  the  form  of  presents 
to  each  of  them. 

In  Scotland,  when  the  contracting 
parties  were  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
the  guests  helped  to  furnish  their  humble 
abode  by  giving  them  presents  of  house- 
hold goods  and  chattels.  A  cart  went 
around  the  week  before  the  wedding  and 
collected  all  the  bulky  articles,  which 
were  then  arranged  in  the  house  by  the 
young  man  and  his  mother  or  sister. 

The  Penny  Wedding  was  another 
means  of  helping  the  young  folks  to  start 
life,  free  of  debt,  and  with  a  small 
surplus  on  hand.  In  some  instances  it 
was  merely  a  subscription  of  a  few  pen- 
nies from  each  guest  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  festivities,  for  the  marriage  feast 
was  a  most  important  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  it  was  considered  an  indig- 
nity to  the  bride  not  to  give  her  a  grand 
send  oft  and  a  right  royal  "wedding 
spree." 

When  the  entertainment  was  arranged 
on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  the  date  of 
the  wedding  was  announced  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  and  in  all  the  taverns  for 
miles  around;  guests  were  solicited  to  at- 
tend for  the  benefit  of  the  young  couple, 
and  a  programme  of  sports,  games  of 
skill  for  prizes,  and  other  amusements, 
was  drawn  up  and  pubished  weeks  before 
the  event  took  place.  A  barn  or  hall 
was  secured  to  accommodate  the  party, 
often  numbering  from  100  to  200,  and  a 
jovial  time  they  had,  feasting,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  singing  till  daybreak.  The 
fiddler  or  piper  was  paid  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  guests,  and  any- 
one giving  an  extra  copper  or  two  during 
the  night  was  allowed  to  choose  the  tune. 

A  very  amusing  old  custom  was  the 
feet-washing.    On  the  eve  of  the  mar- 


riage all  intimate  friends  and  relations 
assembled  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  and 
partook  of  refreshments  and  liberal  po- 
tations of  the  "mountain  dew."  A  large 
tub,  filled  with  warm  water,  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.  In  a 
merry,  good-natured  frolic  the  bride's 
shoes  and  stockings  were  pulled  off  and 
her  feet  plumped  into  the  tub;  around 
this  the  young  folks  scrambled,  eager  to 
assist  in  the  washing,  and  see  who  would 
be  the  first  to  find  the  ring,  which  had 
been  dropped  in  from  the  finger  of  a 
married  woman;  first  to  catch  the  ring 
was  the  first  to  be  wed,  according  to  an 
old  belief.  The  mirth  of  the  evening 
was  finished  off  with  more  refreshment, 
songs,  and  light-hearted  jokes  and  fun. 
This  custom  was  the  survival  of  an  old 
Scandinavian  ceremony  of  religious  pur- 
ification, called  the  Bride's  Bath. 

It  was  considered  unlucky  for  a  newly 
made  wife  to  go  direct  to  her  new  home 
after  the  ceremony;  she  must  first  break 
bread  in  her  father's  house.  In  case 
she  should  stumble  and  fall  when  cross- 
ing the  threshold  of  her  new  abode,  and 
so  bring  misfortune  to  her  husband,  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  bridegroom  to  lift 
his  bride  right  into  the  house.  His 
mother  then  came  forward  and  broke  a 
cake  of  bread  over  the  head  of  the  young 
wife,  thus  giving  her  a  welcome,  and 
signifying  that  want  should  never  in- 
vade their  dwelling.  The  bridecake  was 
not  the  elaborate  triumph  of  the  confec- 
tioners' art  with  which  we  are  today  ac- 
quainted; it  was  merely  a  flat,  round 
cake,  resembling  a  bannock,  or  a  form  of 
Scotch  shortbread.  The  young  girls  and 
maidens  of  the  party  gathered  up  the 
scattered  fragments  and  carefully  pre- 
served them  to  place  under  their  pillows, 
as  a  charm  to  enable  them  to  see  the 
face  of  their  future  husband  in  their 
dreams. 

As  at  present,  so  in  these  olden  times, 
May  was  considered  an  unlucky  month 
for  weddings.  The  reason  for  this  can 
be  traced  to  the  old  heathen  custom  of 
celebrating  their  greatest  festivals  on 
May  Day;  so  unseemly  were  some  of 
the  practices  of  these  observances  that 
the  Christian  Church  prohibited  the 
whole  of  that  month  for  formal  and 
proper  unions. 

The  understood  law  that  the  younger 
should  not  be  preferred  to  the  elder 
was  not  confined  to  Patriarchal  times,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Rachel;  it  held 
good  for  many  generations,  and  even  yet 
there  is  a  relic  of  it  in  the  practice  at 
country  weddings  of  pulling  off  the  shoes 
of  the  elder  and  causing  him,  or  her,  to 
trip  in  stockinged  feet  the  first  dance  of 
the  marriage  festivities  of  the  younger. 

But  old  national  customs  die  hard, 
and  in  remote  country  districts  and  High- 
lands of  Scotland  many  of  these  old  prac- 
tices, besides  other  equally  quaint  and 
interesting,  are  still  in  vogue  at  wed- 
dings. 


To  Preserve  Beauty. 

Housework  does  not  have  a  tendency 
to  make  a  woman  lovelier — in  a  physical 
sense. 

Woman  is  sometimes  beautiful  in  spite 
of  household  drudgery — not  because  of 
it;  and  the  housewife  who  takes  upon 
herself  the  care  of  her  own  home  must 
constantly  guard  against  the  injuries  that 
her  daily  tasks  may  inflict  on  figure, 
carriage,  face  and  hands. 

"Keep  smiling,"  and  "step  blithely" 
are  the  two  mottoes  tacked  up  in  the 
sunny  kitchen  of  one  little  woman  who 
has  managed  to  retain  youth  and  pretti- 
ness  after  12  years  of  housework  for  a 
husband  and  four  children. 

The  moment  the  step  becomes  dragging 
and  discouraged  and  the  face  falls  into 
patient,  weary  lines,  housework  has  be- 
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New  Per/ectiort 
Oil  Cook-stove 


For  Best  Remits   We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  cases 


Bakes 
Broils 
Roasts 
Toasts 

Does  all  kinds  of 
cooking  just  as 
well  as  a  regular 
coal  range. 

No  Odor. 

No  Tainting  of  the 
food. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Our  nearest  agency  Ttill 
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WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  It  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AJIES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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gun  to  do  its  deadly  work  of  making  a 
drudge  of  its  votary,  and  the  best  way 
to  remain  young  and  fresh  and  charm- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  this  daily  routine, 
is  to  rise  above  one's  work  by  relegating 
the  household  duties  to  the  secondary 
place  that  is  theirs;  by  filling  the  mind 
with  fine  thoughts,  by  constant  good  read- 
ing and  with  happy  thoughts  by  frequent 
indulgences  in  little  pleasures  and  di- 
versions— even  at  the  expense  of  neglect- 
ed work. 

"She's  a  perfect  housekeeper,"  used  to 
be  the  final  measure  of  praise  that  could 
be  meted  out  to  a  woman.  "She  has 
kept  her  husband"  is  nowadays  the  su- 
preme compliment. 

"What  is  it  to  me,"  says  one  woman, 
"if  the  closets  haven't  been  cleaned  all 
summer?  What  is  a  little  dust  compared 
to  the  pleasure  Dad  and  I  have  had  in  our 
motor  boat?  And  what  if  I  haven't  put 
up  six  dozen  jars  of  jelly  and  preserves — 
the  children  and  I  have  had  hours  and 
hours  of  glorious  happiness  out  in  the 
open  air." 

Now  housework  moderately  indulged 
in,  never  hurt  any  woman;  but  the 
trouble  is,  few  women  indulge  in  it 
moderately.  Either  they  disdain  it  en- 
tirely and  get  too  little  exercise  to  keep 
themselves  from  growing  fat — or  billious 
— or  nervous;  or  they  go  in  for  it  with  a 
strenuousness  out  of  proportion  to  their 
strength  and  muscular  development. 

Carrying  coal  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  woman's  work. 
Standing  all  day  at  an  ironing  table  will 
wear  out  and  finally  make  crooked 
the  straightest  young  back.  Scalding 
hot  dish  water  will  ruin  the  prettiest 
pair  of  hands,  and  ever  anxious  concen- 
tration on  making,  brewing  and  clean 
ing  for  10  hours  a  day  will  after  a  bit 
bring  a  pucker  between  the  most  charm- 
ing brows. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 


NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


"Every  autumn,"  asserts  a  busy  phy- 
sician in  an  inland  town  where  the  ma- 
jority of  women  do  their  own  work.  "I 
have  at  least  a  dozen  cases  or  more  or 
less  serious  injuries  brought  about  by 
putting  up  window  curtains.  There  is  no 
household  task  that  is  so  inimical  to 
woman  as  the  task  that  requires  reaching. 
No  amount  of  lifting  can  compare  with 
overhead  reaching  in  dangerous  possi- 
bilities, and  the  woman  who  hangs  win- 
dow draperiers  or  pictures,  wipes  off 
picture  mouldings  just  out  of  reach 
when  standing  naturally,  runs  the  risk 
of  doing  herself  lifelong  injury." 


Homely  Hints. 

When  leaving  wood  pails  and  tubs  for 
some  time,  lay  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
in  bottom  and  around  sides,  filling  them 
a  third  full  of  water.  The  paper  will 
hold  the  moisture  after  water  has  dried 
out. 

If  a  shirt  front  or  any  other  article  has 
been  scorched  by  ironing,  lay  it  where 
the  bright  sunshine  will  fall  directly  on 
it;  the  brown  spot  will  disappear. 

Onions,  when  cut,  quickly  absorb  im- 
purities, therefore,  they  act  as  disin- 
fectants. This  should  be  remembered — 
the  impurities  they  take  up  make  them 
unfit  for  food,  so  a  cut  onion  should  he 
used  at  once  or  thrown  away,  never 
saved  for  tomorrow. 

If  you  heat  the  knife  slightly  you  can 
cut  hot  bread  as  smoothly  as  cold. 

A  little  vinegar  cooked  with  coarse 
meat  will  make  it  tender,  or  dip  meat  in 
vinegar  before  cooking.  A  small  piece 
of  apple  cooked  in  a  meat  pie  or  stew 
makes  the  meat  tender. 


Nature's  Disinfectant. 

Sunlight  is  undoubtedly  the  best  all- 
around  disinfectant  that  we  possess. 
Light,  especially  the  light  of  the  sun, 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  nearly  all 
forms  of  germs.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  are  killed  by  a  not  very  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  heat  of 
the  solar  rays  might  be  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  bacteria,  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  careful  experiment  that  the 
rays  of  light  themselves  have  a  power  of 
destroying  germs  quite  apart  from  any 
heating  effect  which  may  be  produced. 
This  powerful  action  of  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  destroying  germs  is  of  enormous 
practical  importance  in  nature.  Every-- 
where,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  in  the 
air,  in  lakes,  in  rivers,  and  in  the  sea, 
and  on  the  land,  all  day  long  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  destroying  germs,  and  the 
action  is  fairly  rapid. 


A  perspicacious  young  man,  passing 
where  an  old  colored  man  was  busy  set- 
ting fire  to  the  dead  grass  in  a  meadow, 
accosted  him  thus: 

"Don't  do  that,  Uncle  Eb,  don't  do 
thai ! " 

"Why  so,  sah,  why  so?" 

"You  will  make  that  meadow  as  black 
as  you  are." 

"Never  mind  dat,  sah,  never  mind  dat! 
Dat  grass  will  all  grow  out  an'  be  as 
green  as  you  is!" 


"We  had  a  fine  sunrise  this  morning," 
said  one  New  Yorker  to  another.  "Did 
you  see  it?"  "Sunrise?"  said  the  second 
man,  "why,  I'm  always  in  bed  before  sun- 
rise."— New  York  Ledger. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls. 
Accredited  to  Eastern  and  California  Col- 
leges. Grammar  and  primary  grades  also. 
Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Aug.  19,  1913. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L.,  Principal. 


Health  Rules  for  Children. 

The  following  brief  presentation  of 
simple  health  rules  was  made  by  the 
Hawthorne  Club,  a  group  of  tenement 
house  children  in  Boston: — Do  not  put 
pins  in  your  mouth.  Do  not  hold  money 
in  your  mouth.  Do  not  put  your  fingers 
in  your  mouth.  Do  not  put  pencils  in 
your  mouth  or  wet  them  with  your  lips. 
Do  not  wet  your  fingers  in  your  mouth 
when  turning  the  leaves  of  books. 
Never  spit  on  your  slate  or  on  the  floor 
or  on  the  sidewalk.  Do  not  pick  your 
nose  or  wipe  it  with  your  hand  or  sleeve. 
Keep  your  face  and  hands  and  finger 
nails  clean.  Do  not  sit  with  wet  feet  or 
damp  clothing.     Do  not  swap  parts  of 


apples,  sweets,  chewing  gum,  halt  > 
food,  whistles,  or  anything  that  is  to  be 
put  into  the  mouth.  Never  cough  or 
sneeze  into  a  person's  face.  Turn  your 
face  to  one  side  and  hold  a  handkerchief 
to  your  mouth.  Breathe  only  fresh  air, 
day  and  night,  simply  avoid  draughts. 
Breathe,  sit,  stand,  and  walk  correctly. 
Go  to  bed  early,  rise  early,  take  plenty 
of  physical  culture,  helping  father  and 
mother  before  and  after  school  with  the 
house  work. 


Old  Lady — "Can  you  tell  me,  if  you 
plaze,  where  I'll  get  the  Blackrock  tram?" 

Dublin  Car  Driver — "Begorr,  ma'am,  if 
you  don't  watch  yourself,  you'll  get  it  in 
your  back  in  about  half  a  minute." 


Every  bit  of  the  food  value  of  the 
cocoa  bean  is  retained  in  this  stimulat- 
ing drink.   It  is  absolutely  pure  and  has  been 
the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  of 
century.  Discriminating  and  thrifty  housewives  always 
order  v  w 

Ghirardelli's 


Ground  Chocolate 


We'll 
be  pleased 
to  send  you 
a  trial  can  free 
upon  request 


because  of  its  pleasing  taste  and  healthful 
qualities.    There's  a  flavor  to  this  food  drink 
that  wins  instant  appreciation.  If  your  grocer  offers 
you  an  imitation  ground  chocolate  give  it  back 
and  insist  on  getting  Ghirardelii's.    It  is  the 
only  real,  genuine  ground  chocolate  the 
only  ground  chocolate  that  has  years  of 
honest  manufacture  behind  it.   Order  a 
can  today.  k 


D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

San  Francisco 


FREEPORT    GASOLINE  ENGINE 
Send  for  special  catalogue 


National  Centrifugal  Pump  has  ring- 
oiling  bearings.  It  is  fitted  with  one  in- 
side and  one  outside  bearing  between  the 
pulleys,  keeping  runner  in  perfect  align- 
ment, doing  away  with  friction  and  pre- 
venting bearings  from  heating.  Long 
packing  box.  Guaranteed  modern,  up  to 
date. 


LARGEST  LINE  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOG.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and 
distillate  engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  wind- 
mills, tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps  of  300  different  sizes  and  styles,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE, 
33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  4,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  no  large  demand  here  at  pres- 
ent, though  stocks  are  light  and  values 
are  firmly  held.  In  some  parts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  the  crop  is  turning  out  a 
little  bftter  than  was  expected,  though 
the  yield  will  be  very  light  in  many 
places. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.67y.@1.70 

Forty-fold    1.70  ©1.78% 

Northern  Club    1.67VG@1.70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.77%@1.82y. 

Northern  Red    1.65  "@1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  has  developed  a 
rather  easier  tendency,  both  for  spot  and 
future  delivery,  some  choice  feed  being 
sold  slightly  below  the  last  quotation. 
New  barley  is  firmly  held  in  the  country, 
though  the  quality  is  said  to  be  rather 
poor. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1550 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

Red  oats  are  a  little  stronger,  but  not 
quntftb)y  higher  in  price.  White  oats  re- 
main firm,  but  tiiprc  is  not  much  move- 
ment in  any  line' 

Red  Feed  $1.65  ©1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70  ©1.78 

CORN. 

Values  remain  about  the  same,  and  the 
local  market  shows  little  feature,  both 
demand  and  supply  being  light.  The 
Eastern  market  is  fairly  firm,  with  a 
lively  shipping  demand. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.60  ©1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55  ©1.60 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  01.56 

Egyptian    1.70  ©1.75 

RYE. 

Rye  is  nominal  at  the  old  quotations, 
with  light  offerings  and  hardly  enough 
business  to  establish  values  definitely. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  ©1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market,  which  has  dragged 
for  a  long  time,  begins  to  show  a  little 
more  steadiness.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  really  strong  demand  for  anything 
but  white  beans,  but  a  little  more  in- 
quiry is  coming  out,  and  holders  are 
taking  a  firmer  stand  in  regard  to  prices. 
Pinks  are  still  rather  weak,  though  prices 
have  not  been  reduced,  and  red  kidneys 
are  a  little  firmer.  The  upward  move- 
ment of  white  beans  continues,  with  a 
sharp  advance  in  small  whites,  as  stocks 
are  getting  very  low.  Blackeyes  also  are 
beginning  to  move  off  well,  and  have 
been  marked  up,  and  bayos  s-how  a  slight 
advance.  Limas  are  quiet  locally,  and  a 
good  many  Manchurian  beans  have  been 
r.old  in  their  place. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.30  ©8.35 

Blackeyes    3.30  ©3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    5.50  ©5.85 

Large  Whites    4.90  ©5.10 

Limas    5.35  ©5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.40  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys    3.90  ©4.00 

Mexican  Red    4.00  ©4.20 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  business  in  general  is  very 
quiet  at  present,  and  prices  on  most 
varieties  are  little  more  than  nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton. . .  .$27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    ©  6V.-C 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2«/£@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  firm  at  the  same  level 
as  for  several  months  past,  with  trade 
of  about  the  ordinary  proportions  for  this 
season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers"  Extras    4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Local  offerings  run  about  the  same  In 
quantity  as  last  week,  with  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  first-cutting  alfalfa, 
which  is  offered  freely  from  the  river  dis- 
trict. The  movement  in  this  line,  how- 
ever, is  good,  and  arrivals  clean  up  quite 
readily,  with  prices  as  for  some  time 
past.  Grain  hay  is  reported  extremely 
quiet  locally,  with  purchases  only  for  im- 
mediate needs,  as  buyers  are  waiting  for 
values  to  become  more  definitely  estab- 
lished. Values  are  accordingly  some- 
what lower.  Larger  arrivals  of  new 
grain  hay  are  expected,  though  little  has 
appeared  so  far.  The  quality  is  reported 
satisfactory.  At  Fresno  offers  are  re- 
ported of  $17  for  baled  hay  loose  in  the 
field,  or  $20  baled.  Alfalfa  is  now  about 
the  cheapest  feed  available,  and  with  a 
heavy  country  demand,  is  rapidly  being 
shipped  from  producing  sections.  Con- 
tinued activity  is  expected  in  this  line. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.50@20.00 

do  No.  2    15.50@18.00 

Lower  grades    15.00@15.50 

Tame  Oats    15.50@20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    12.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Nothing  new  has  developed  in  this  mar- 
ket, the  demand  being  fairly  active  in 
all  lines,  and  offerings  at  current  prices 
are  adequate  for  all  immediate  needs. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00^24.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30. 00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50O36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(3)35.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.50@31.50 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green  corn  has  been  coming  in  most 
of  the  week,  and  with  increasing  arriv- 
als has  dropped  from  about  75c  to  the 
present  range,  being  still  rather  easy. 
PmaH  lots  of  tomatoes,  eggplant,  etc.,  are 
arriving  from  distant  points,  but  are  not 
yet  much  of  a  feature  in  the  market. 
Old  yellow  onions  are  about  cleaned  up, 
and  new  reds  are  a  little  higher,  while 
some  Australian  stock  is  still  offered  at 
$4  to  $5.  Asparagus  has  been  consider- 
ably higher,  and  is  still  doing  better  than 
n  week  ago.  though  rather  easy  on  large 
receipts  of  inferior  stock.  Green  peppers 
are  lower,  while  a  few  choice  cucumbers 
from  the  Sacramento  valley  bring  an  ad- 
vance. Attractive  lots  of  green  peas  also 
bring  an  advance,  and  string  beans,  sum- 
mer squash  and  rhubarb  are  all  higher, 
with  an  active  demand. 
Onions:  River,  Yellow,  ctl. . .  85c@$1.00 

New  Red.  sack    60©  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.00©  1.75 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Rhubarb,  box    90c@  1.26 

Artichokes,  crate    1.25@  1.50 

Green  Peppers,  lb   15@  25c 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.50©  2.25 

Asparagus,  box    40c@  1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   5®  8c 

Summer  Squash,  box   85c@  1.00 

Okra,  box   25@  30c 

Green  Corn,  doz   20@  40c 

POTATOES. 
Old  potatoes  are  lower,  with  very  little 
demand  and  ample  supplies.  Offerings  of 
new  potatoes  from  several  districts  are 
increasing  considerably,  but  with  a  very 
fair  demand  prices  are  a  little  higher  for 
the  present. 

Old  River  Whites,  ctl   50©  75c 

New  Potatoes,  ctl  $  2.00@  2.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  is  in  very  poor  shape. 
Quite  a  lot  of  both  local  and  Eastern 
chickens  was  held  over  from  last  week, 
and  with  continued  large  arrivals,  sup- 
plies are  accumulating  and  prices  drop- 
ping. Large  young  stock  still  finds  a 
good  demand,  but  other  lines  are  quiet, 
and  broilers,  fryers,  and  small  hens  show 
a  further  decline. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    ©23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22    ©23  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    ©24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    ©19  c 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   is    ©19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @i5  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    <g/iz  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    ©25  0 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00©  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  dressed    22    ©24  c 

do    live   21    ©22  c 

BUTTER. 

Considerable  butter  is  still  going  into 
storage,  but  all  offerings  find  a  readv  de- 
mand, and  prices  are  firmly  held  at  about 
the  same  level  as  last  week,  firsts  being 
back  to  27c. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .  ..27VL>  27>/»  27  27'..  27V,  271'. 
Firsts   26%  27     26 V2  27  "  27  "  27  " 

EGGS. 

Values  fluctuate  somewhat  from  day 
to  day,  but  show  a  gradual  advance,  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  top 
grade.  Extras  are  lc  higher  than  a  week 
ago,  and  selected  pullets  have  gained  2c. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...23     22%  22%  23     23V«  24 

Firsts   21>/>  21 V2  21  \l  21 V,  22  *  22 

Selected 

Pullet?...  20     20     20     20     21  22 
CHEESE. 

Y.  A.'s  show  another  advance  of  VL>c 
and  are  firm  at  the  new  figure,  while  flats 
are  steady  at  the  old  quotation.  Monte- 
rey cheese  shows  a  little  wider  range, 
supplies  being  ample  for  current  needs. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14VjC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17%C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14    ©15  c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

A  number  of  new  items  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  list  this  week,  as  a  good  many 
loganberries  are  coming  in,  and  currants 
have  been  offered  for  several  days,  though 
both  lines  are  still  rather  scarce  and 
high.  Figs  also  are  arriving  with  some 
regularity  from  both  Arizona  and  some 
California  points,  and  several  varieties  of 
plums  are  in  the  market.  The  latter  have 
so  far  been  rather  green,  and  move  off 
slowly  A  few  npw  apples  have  also  come 
in,  fancy  Astrachans  selling  as  high  as 
$1.25,  while  ordinary  green  stock  ranges 
from  60c  to  $1.  Old  apples  receive  lit- 
tle attention.  The  market  has  been  full 
of  rain-damaged  cherries  most  of  the 
week,  causing  a  drop  in  prices  all  around, 
and  the  damaged  stock  is  forced  out  at 
low  figures.  Apricots  are  a  little  lower, 
but  fairly  steady,  with  light  offerings, 
while  most  of  the  peaches  offered  are 
unripe  and  easy  at  a  sharp  decline. 
Gooseberries  are  a  little  lower,  but  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  are  still  rather 
scarce,  and  sell  readily  at  fair  prices. 
A  good  many  strawberries  have  arrived 
in  poor  condition,  and  such  stock  is  easy, 
though  first-class  offerings  bring  a  slight 
advance.  A  few  cantaloupes  have  ap- 
peared, and  larger  arrivals  are  expected. 

Loganberries,  chest   $8.00@10.00 

Blackberries,  crate    1.50@  1.75 

Gooseberries,  lb   4@  8c 

Raspberries.  crat»    1.50@  2.00 

Currants,  drawer    90c@  1.25 

Strawberries: 

Longworth.  chest    4.00@  6.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   3.00®  4.00 

Apples:  Red,  box    75c@  1.00 

Newtown  Pippins    1.50®  2.00 

Cherries: 

White,  box    40®  45c 

Black,  box    45®  55c. 

Royal  Ann    50®  75c 

Apricots,  crate    1.00®  1.50 

do    box    60c@  1.00 

Peaches,  box    85c@  1.25 

Plums,  crate    L00@  1.50 

Figs,  box    1.75©  2.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Since  last  week  little  new  has  de- 
veloped in  the  dried  fruit  market,  prices 
remaining  as  before  on  everything  but 
apples.  The  latter  have  been  subject  to 
more  inquiry  than  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  offers  for  stock  remaining  in  the 
country  have  been  advanced  lc.  There 
now  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
clean-up  in  this  line.  Prunes  still  find 
more  or  less  demand,  but  packers  show 
no  unusual  anxiety  to  buy,  except  in  the 
larger  sizes,  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get.  There  is  some  demand  for 
spot  apricots,  which  are  very  scarce  and 
stiffening  in  price,  though  peaches  move 
off  very  slowly.  Owing  to  the  light 
peach  crop  in  the  East,  it  is  predicted 
that  the  demand  for  this  fruit  for  can- 
ning and  green  shipment  will  be  unusu- 
ally heavy,  leaving  little  for  drying,  and 


prices  should  accordingly  be  high.  Some 
authorities  in  the  country  are  looking 
for  a  price  of  6  to  7c,  but  local  packers 
are  not  now  willing  to  offer  more  for 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANT  Bin 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED— Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

POSITIONS  \\A.vri;u 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore- 
man on  ranch.  An  expert  at  leveling  land, 
raising  alfalfa,  handling  water  and  gas 
engines;  good  milker,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  care  of  milk  and  cream;  also 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Will  give  $100  for  any  cow  that  will  die 
under  my  care  from  bloat.  Will  consider 
nothing  less  than  $50  per  month.  Address- 
Box  12,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced 
man  as  foreman  on  stock  or  grain  ranch, 
either  on  salary  or  commission  basis;  ref- 
erences furnished.  Address  Box  16,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Experienced  New  York  State  cheese  and 
butter  maker  desires  position  in  the  West. 
Box  42,  Hamlet,  N.  Y. 


I.AXD  FOR  SALE. 


155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  three  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  hardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  %  mile  to  school  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  Irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO.,  807  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  dairy  ranch,  con- 
sisting of  400  acres,  one-half  bottom  land, 
160  acres  alfalfa,  good  stand;  %  mile  from 
station;  good  improvements,  fully  equipped. 
All  tools  and  implements,  machinery,  etc., 
included;  3  barns.  Best  buy  In  San  Joa- 
quin county.  For  price,  terms,  and  full 
particulars,  address  L.  M.  CUTTING  &  CO., 
15  N.  Hunter  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade  for  California 
stock  ranch — 100  acres,  irrigated,  6-room 
house,  barn,  etc.;  hog  fences,  living  water 
in  pastures,  family  orchard,  lights,  phone, 
daily  mail,  one  mile  from  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  For  terms,  address  H.  S. 
PARRISH,  Merrill,  Oregon. 


SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  AND  BERRY 
LANDS.  Sonoma  county.  Send  for  booklet 
telling  advantages  of  investment  in  this 
good  productive  country  where  no  irriga- 
tion is  required.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE. 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  acres  full- 
bearing  fruit  trees;  10  grain.  Implements, 
live  stock,  furnished  house,  everything 
goes.  Price,  $5,500.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress owner.  No  agents  wanted.  W. 
TIEK.  R.  2.  Box  15,  Vacavtlle,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND— Send  for  catalog. 

Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.. 
Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


TREKS   AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhlll.  California. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


CAPRI  FIGS  for  sale.  $12  per  thousand. 
CHRIS  HOEL.  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO..  181-189  Second 
St..  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Second  cutting  will 
soon  be  ready  to  ship.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  good  hay,  write  for  prices.  C.  W.  Van- 
note,  Gridley,  Cal.    R.  D.  1. 


REFUSE  LIME — 300  tons  for  fertilizing, 
in  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 
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future  than  for  spot  peaches,  and  values 
are  very  uncertain.  Raisin  business  is 
still  limited,  but  a  larger  movement  is 
expected  before  long.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "California 
prunes  on  the  spot  are  fairly  active,  al- 
though the  demand  is  for  small  lots  and 
the  buying  is  confined  to  sizes  including 
60s  and  larger.  On  these  the  market  is 
strong,  with  a  rising  tendency,  and  even 
the  intermediate  and  smaller  counts, 
while  slow  of  sale;  are  firmer.  In  future, 
California  prunes  there  is  little  demand 
Irom  this  end  at  present.  Advices  from 
Europe  are  to  the  effect  that  an  active 
business  is  being  done  there  in  spot  Cali- 
fornia prunes  and  that  inquiries  and  or- 
ders directed  to  the  Coast  are  large,  in- 
dicating confidence  on  the  part  of  foreign 
distributers  in  the  situation.  The  re- 
ported damage  to  the  French  crop  is  act- 
ing as  a  stimulus  in  the  buying  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  California  fruit,  but  the 
indications  that  Servia  and  Bosnia  will 
have  a  fair  yield  restrict  European  de- 
mand for  the  smaller  sizes. 

"The  market  for  apricots  continues  to 
harden  on  reports  from  the  Coast.  The 
crop  situation  there  is  said  to  be  poorer 
than  for  many  years  past,  and  there  is 
practically  no  carry-over  from  1912.  The- 
demand  for  future  shipments  from  Eu- 
rope is  said  to  be  heavy  and  continuous, 
but  the  local  trade  seems  to  be  still  hold- 
ing off,  though  the  trend  of  spot  prices 
under  a  steady  jobbing  demand  is  up- 
ward. 

"A  little  more  demand  is  noted  for  spot 
peaches,  and  there  is  some  inquiry  from 
the  local  trade  for  forward  shipments. 
The  market  is  firm  and  advices  from  the 
Coast  predict  higher  prices  as  a  result 
of  unfavorable  crop  conditions. 

"No  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the  Cali- 
fornia raisin  situation.  Locally  trade  in 
spot  goods  is  seasonably  slow,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  demand  for  forward  ship- 
ments. The  trade  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  the  termination  of  the  negotiations 
pending  between  packers  and  the  Associ- 
ated Company  looking  to  the  handling  of 
the  carry-over  of  1912  and  the  coming 
crop  on  a  commercial  basis." 


Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4    @  5  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   12  c 

Figs:  White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna    Nominal 

Prunes:  4-size  basis,  spot...  3  c 

do    1913  crop    3V2@  4  c 

Peaches    3M>@  4y2c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  markets  continue  in  good 
condition,  and  as  sweets  and  seedlings 
will  be  about  all  disposed  of  in  ten  days, 
the  price  of  valencias  is  expected  to  ad- 
vance. During  the  past  week  shipments 
of  oranges  fell  off  some,  and  will  prob- 
ably not  show  an  increase  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Monday, 
June  2,  navels  averaged  $2.50  and  up  to 
$4.50  per  box;  bloods  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $3;  seedlings,  $2.75  and  $3.10;  St. 
Mikes.  $2.30  to  $3.60;  valencias  averaged 
from  $2.60  to  $5.90  per  box.  Other  auc- 
tion points  averaged  about  the  same  as 
New  York. 

Lemons  are  still  commanding  good 
prices.  At  St.  Louis  the  auction  price 
was  $5.80,  at  Pittsburgh  $5,  and  at  Bos- 
ton $5.60. 

Citrus  shipments  up  to  June  1,  for  the 
season,  were:  Oranges,  10,484  cars,  and 
lemons.  1,411  cars;  as  against  22,003  of 
oranges  and  3,406  cars  of  lemons  to  the 
same  date  last  season. 

The  movement  of  citrus  fruits  in  San 
Francisco  is  moderate,  but  keeps  up  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  for  some  time 
past,  supplies  being  light  but  sufficient  for 
current  needs.  Mexican  limes  are  again 
scarce  and  higher,  and  lemonettes  show 
a  corresponding  advance,  other  lines  be- 
ing steady  as  last  quoted. 

According  to  the  bulletin  sent  out  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributers  at  Sac- 
ramento, the  shipments  of  fruit  to  the 
East  from  California  began  earlier  this 
vear  than  last.  Up  to  June  2  there  had 
been  shipped  138  cars  as  against  37  cars 
to  the  same  date  last  season.  Last,  year 
only  cherries  had  been  sent  East  in  car 
lots  to  June  2,  while  this  season  there 
were  sent  110  cars  of  cherries,  21  %  cars 
of  apricots,  one-half  car  of  peaches,  and 
6%  cars  of  plums. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia,  choice  to  fancy.. $  4.00(g)  5.50 

Navels,  good  to  fancy   2.50@  4.50 


Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:   Fancy    6.00@  7.00 

Choice   0.00@  6.00 

Lemonettes    4.00@  5.50 

Limes    6.50@  7.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  nut  mar- 
ket as  yet,  spot  values  being  entirely 
nominal.  While  high  prices  are  expected 
for  almonds,  owing  to  the  general  short- 
age of  the  crop,  a  very  fair  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia walnuts  is  expected. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17y.c 

I  X  L   16Vic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15V2c 

Drakes   12y2c 

Languedoc    11  %c 

Hardshells  ,   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2   10%c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

The  first  of  the  new  comb  honey  is  ex- 
pected in  this  market  next  week.  Prices 
have  not  yet  been  established  here,  but 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  offerings  of 
first-class  quality,  which  are  pretty  close- 
ly cleaned  up.  Reports  from  some  of 
the  honey-producing  districts  indicate  a 
short  output,  but  little  is  known  here  as 
to  the  general  outlook. 

Comb,  white   15    (5)16  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6y»@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    <g>6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  market  is  very  quiet,  but  prices 
are  steadily  held,  as  little  is  offered  in 
the  country  and  local  stocks  are  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   29    <S>30  c 

HOPS. 

With  old  stock  well  cleaned  up,  there 
has  been  no  very  large  movement  yet, 
though  a  good-sized  contract  for  new- 
crop  is  reported  at  13y2c. 

1912  crop   12y..@18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  change  in  live  stock  is  a 
slight  decline  in  young  lambs,  but  all 
lines  of  dressed  sheep  and  lambs  have 


been    marked    down    sharply.  Dressed 

Fteers  are  also  lower. 
Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%c 

No.  2   6%@  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  6    @  6V4c 

No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y,@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%C 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavv   7    @  7%c 

150  to  250  lbs   71/i®  7i/.c 

100  to  150  lbs   7    @  7>4c 

Prime  Wethers    4 %@  5  c 

Ewes    3%@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5Vi@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers    11%@>12  c 

Heifers    11  @ll%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y>@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10%@11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9yc 

Suckling  Lambs    11  @liy2e 

Dressed  Hogs    12M»@13  c 

WOOL. 


A  good  many  samples  of  spring  wool 
have  come  in,  but  so  far  only  a  few  sales 
have  been  made,  as  there  is  no  outside 
demand  of  any  consequence  and  buyers 
are  holding  off.  Values  are  accordingly 
little  more  than  nominal. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    9    (5)12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 
HIDES. 

The  hide  market  has  not  changed  for 
some  time,  but  values  are  rather  easy,  as 


there  is  very  little  demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y,c 

Kip                                     14  @15y.c 

Veal                                   17  @18y2c 

Calf                                   17  @18%c 

HORSES. 


Conditions  in  the  local  horse  market 


have  been  disappointing.  While  strictly 
first-class  heavy  drafters  and  chunks  that 
are  ready  to  go  to  work  find  a  fair  de- 
mand at  good  prices,  there  is  hardly  any 
demand  for  other  classes  of  stock,  and 
prices  have  fallen  off  considerably.  While 
reports  of  activity  and  good  prices  come 
from  other  markets,  little  more  activity 
is  expected  here,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  doubtful,  owing 
to  the  extreme  prices  of  feed. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700   lbs.  and 


over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.-.  75@100 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs   .$200@250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs  125(5)175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  re- 


markable growth  in  California  in  the 
market  for  irrigating  machinery,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  of  this  industry  is 
very  favorable.  This  condition  of  affairs 
has  induced  the  Commercial  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco  to  equip  its  big  new 
plant  with  the  latest  improved  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  all 
kinds  of  irrigating  machinery.  They 
manufacture  deep-well  and  centrifugal 
pumps,  check  valves,  etc.,  and  handle  two 
of  the  best  lines  of  gas-engines,  the  Chal- 
lenge gas-engine  and  the  Simple  oil- 
engine. 


We  believe  that  we  can  promise  that 
the  revised  edition  of  "California  Vegeta- 
bles" will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  latter  part  of  next  week.  The  last 
of  the  proofs  have  been  read,  and  the 
presswork  is  to  be  finished  today,  then 
the  book  goes  to  the  bindery.  We  will 
send  to  those  who  have  ordered  them  just 
as  quick  as  we  can  get  them  out  of  the 
binder's  hands.  Those  who  have  been 
holding  back  their  orders  may  send  them 
now  and  rest  assured  they  will  get  the 
book  within  a  few  days. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WOOL,  HIDES  AND  PELTS  WANTED. 

Ship  us  your  Wool,  Mohair,  Pelts,  Dry  and  Salted  Hides  and  Tallow.  We  can 
handle  any  size  shipment  that  you  can  send  us.  Liberal  advances  made  on  con- 
signments.   Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  309,  311  and  313  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Established  1876.    References:  Anglo  London  &  P.  A.  Bank. 
Write  us  what  you  have  before  selling  elsewhere. 


There  are  two 
kinds  of 

SERVICE — 

the  good 
and  the  bad. 


er  vice 


Bad  service  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  alluring  induce- 
ments— promises  made  in 
print  which  the  makers  have 
no  intention  of  fulfilling. 

Good  service  is  that  which 
"makes  good"  on  every 
promise  made.  And  when 
we  say  that ' '  Pacific  Service ' ' 
is  a  good  service  we  mean 
and  can  prove  that  it  will 
come  up  to  yonr  every  ex- 
pectation. 

Why  not  investigate  it  ? 

"Pacific  Service"  is 

"Perfect  Service" 


IRRIGATION  with 


Gates  and 
Valves 


IS  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE 

We  invented  the  original  irrigation  system,  many 
years  ago.  Constant  improvement  by  thorough 
experts  has  made  the  "KT"  system  of  Gates  and 
Valves  the  most  perfect  in  use  today;  appliances 
that  are  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  those 
first  produced. 

Let  us  overcome  your  irrigation  difficulties  and 
plan  your  system.    Our  expert  advice  is  free. 

Stop  wasting  money  on  imperfect  methods.  In- 
stall an  Irrigation  System  that  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  That's  the  "KT".  Cut  this  out,  mail  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward  our  Booklet  on  Modern  Irri- 
gation Methods,  7tn  edition,  just  off  the  press. 


1226  E.  28th  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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WEST  SACRAMENTO  St3E£5 

A  Dominion  ol  Garden  Farms  Just  Across  the 
River  from  California's  Capital 


MAIL  US  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Fred  T.  Moore,  Manager,  Land  Sales  Department,  Nicolaus 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. : 
Dear  Sir: — Kindly  mail  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet.  "Country  Life  in  the  City,"  and  give  me  complete 
information  as  to  prices,  etc.  It  is  understood  this  will 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name   

Address   

City   P.  O.  Box  

P.R.P.  6-13 


PLACE  WEST  SACRAMENTO  side  by  side  with  any  big  land 
subdivision  ever  offered,  compare  it  from  any  angle,  take  it 
point  by  point  and  it  shows  more,  gives  more  for  the  money 
than  any  land  offering  ever  placed  before  shrewd,  thinking  men — 
men  who  investigate,  compare  and  prove  value  before  they  finally 
agree  to  buy.  From  the  investor's  viewpoint  there  is  nothing  in 
California  or  the  West  that  compares  with  it.  There  is  no  other 
subdivision  property  similarly  situated — just  across  the  river  from 
a  big  city.  There  is  none  other  that  promises  so  much  for  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Sacramento  is  the  best  example  of  what  may  be  expected  at 
WEST  SACRAMENTO.  The  business  section  of  the  Capital  City 
was  for  a  great  part  bnilded  upon  tule  lands — it  is,  in  fact,  a  rec- 
lamation district  itself.  So  extraordinary  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  Sacramento  that  long  ago  its  growth  would  have  taken 
it  across  the  river.  But  because  of  possible  floods  on  the  opposite 
side  and  the  absence  of  transportation  the  city  was  forced  to  ex- 
pand to  the  east  and  south. 

Now  that  the  land  across  the  river  at  WEST  SACRAMENTO 

has  been  reclaimed — protected,  drained  and  made  available  for 
fanning  and  other  purposes — nothing  can  check  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment that  is  sure  to  follow — a  development  that  invariably 
results  under  the  conditions  that  now  exist  here. 

So  many  and  so  unusual  are  the  advantages  at  WEST  SACRA- 
MENTO that  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
sharing  in  the  opening  sale  of  the  property.  Prices  are  absolutely 
at  a  minimum  now.  In  the  short  time  this  property  has  been  on 
sale  it  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  value.  The  present  prices 
are  less  than  half  the  price  paid  every  day  for  acreage  on  the  Sac- 
ramento side  of  the  river. 

WEST  SACRAMENTO  links  the  country  with  the  city  by  com- 
bining convenient  location  with  modern  conveniences.  Successful 
farming  pays  big  profits.  Big  profits  also  come  to  the  men  who 
buy  good  farm  land  as  an  investment.  Both  the  farmer  and  the 
investor  who  buy  land  now  al  WEST  SACRAMENTO  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  dollars.  Those  who  share  in  the  biggest  dividends  are 
the  men  who  buy  when  prices  are  lowest. 

Developments  are  advancing  at  WEST  SACRAMENTO  as  rap- 
idly as  men  and  money  can  aid  them.  The  completion  of  the  roads, 
the  railways  and  the  early  settlement  of  the  property — all  these 
are  factors  that  will  compel  a  certain  increase  in  the  value  in  any 
land  you  buy  now  at  WEST  SACRAMENTO.  An  advance  in  price 
is  necessarily  scheduled  at  an  early  date.  Profit  and  prosperity 
are  yours  if  you  act  promptly.  Arrange  today  to  visit  the  prop- 
erty. We  want  your  co-operation.  We  know  it  will  pay  you.  We 
will  make  it  pay.  WEST  SACRAMENTO  and  all  California  bid 
you  welcome. 
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COMPANY 

FRED  T.  MOORE 
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Sacramento,  California 
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HOG  CHOLERA. 

[Br  THE  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

For  the  first  time  in  history  pork  production  has  been  put  on  a 
sound  financial  footing,  the  rancher  can  rest  assured  that  by  attending 
to  his  business  properly,  feeding  and  caring  for  his  hogs  as  they  ought 
to  be  cared  for,  he  can  come  out  with  the  profits  that  he  should  have. 
This  is  not  theory,  nor  a  description  of  future  conditions,  it  is  a  state- 
ment based  on  actual  conditions,  proved  by  developments  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  reason  for  it  all  is  that  swine  plague,  or  hog  cholera, 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  conquered  to  stay  conquered. 

Swine  plague  was  the  thing  that  was  the  one  big  discouragement  to 
the  hog  owner.  He  could  long  figure  out  what  it  would  cost  to  raise  a 
hog  to  a  marketing  age  and  that  there  was  a  fine  profit  between  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  selling  price,  but  along  might  come  the  cholera, 
and  all  calculations  would  go  wrong.   Other  diseases  and  troubles  could 


Hog  Pens  at  the  Serum  Station. 

be  avoided  by  good  care  and  clean  surroundings,  and  the  hog  has 
troubles  enough  anyhow,  but  no  matter  how  clean  and  well  kept  hogs 
might  be  or  how  thrifty,  along  might  come  the  plague  and  away  would 
go  both  the  profits  and  most  of  the  cost  of  production  with  it.  Thrifty 
hogs  might  be  more  resistant  to  the  disease  than  poorly  kept  animals, 
but  the  cholera  woidd  develop,  apparently  spontaneously,  in  the  poor 
herds,  or  be  introduced,  and  then  spread  to  herds  with  the  best  of  care. 

This  disease  just  about  offset  profits  in  the  State  at  large,  and  the 
proposition  was  about  like  this :  In  every  business  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  certain  margin  of  profit,  which  in  the  hog  business  might  be  20% 
of  the  cost  of  production,  perhaps  very  much  more,  and  often  much  less. 
With  that  margin  of  profit  the  hog  business  would  more  than  pay,  but 
with  the  hog  cholera  hovering  above,  ever  ready  to  swoop  down  and 
clean  out  capital  and  profits,  the  business  was  on  very  shaky  ground. 
In  definite  figures,  this  condition  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1886  there 
were  in  California  1,000,000  hogs,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports,  and  in  1900  only  598,336  head,  less  than  three  fifths 
as  many.  Even  now,  with  our  amazing  increase  in  irrigation  and  al- 
falfa production,  the  estimate  amounts  to  little  over  800,000. 


Serum  Routs  Disease. — The  solution  of  the  whole  problem  has  been 
found,  not  in  theory,  but  by  hundreds  of  hog  men  between  the  Mexican 
and  Oregon  borders,  in  practice.  The  serum  has  been  so  extensively 
used  that  its  use  is  now  a  standard  practice  among  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  hog  owners  that  the  remainder  cannot  fail  to  follow  the  same 
methods. 

The  way  the  disease  and  the  serum  operate  is  like  this.  Cholera, 
like  diseases  galore,  is  caused  bv  a  germ  of  some  kind.   When  the  germ 


Injecting  Hog  Cholera  Serum. 

comes  in  and  gets  started  the  disease  runs  riot,  without  the  germ  the 
disease  is  non-existent,  just  as  smallpox  only  comes  when  smallpox 
germs  are  brought  around  by  a  person  having  the  disease  or  carrying 
it  on  his  clothes.  The  cholera  germ  is  so  small  they  cannot  find  it  even 
with  the  most  powerful  microscope,  and  it  will  pass  through  a  porcelain 
filter,  making  it  unbelievably  small,  nevertheless  it  is  a  germ  just  the 
same,  for  all  the  way  it  acts. 

Along  comes  the  germ  on  the  rampage  and  down  and  out  go  the 
hogs  unless  they  are  immune  to  it,  as  a  man  recovered  from  smallpox 
is  immune  to  smallpox  for  a  year  or  so. 

Immunity  is  like  the  saying,  "some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  It  is  just  that 
way  with  hogs  and  cholera.  Some  are  born  immune,  some,  after  great 
trouble,  achieve  immunity,  and  some  have  immunity  to  the  disease 
thrust  upon  them,  which  is  the  way  that  the  serum  gets  in  its  licks. 
Once  the  immunity  comes,  the  hog  is  saved  and  the  one  great  and  hitherto 
unconquerable  enemy  that  formerly  Aviped  out  hog  and  profit  is  over- 
come. 

(Continued  on  Page  670.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rvkal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  Week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Jun.  10,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.12 

84.47 

45  44 

64 

46 

Red  Bluff 

T 

18.34 

24.77 

92 

&0 

Sacramento.  

.11 

8.02 

20  01 

80 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

11.95 

22.20 

60 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

6.34 

16.77 

76 

42 

T 

6.22 

368 

94 

50 

Independence... 

.02 

4.15 

9.53 

78 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

7.97 

20.51 

66 

46 

.00 

12.83 

15.60 

72 

52 

San  Diego  

T 

5.99 

10  01 

66 

58 

The  Week. 


At  the  head  of  that  very  interesting'  and  in- 
structive article  by  Colonel  Irish  found  in  an- 
other column  will  be  found  the  words,  "Written 
to",  instead  of  the  usual  "Written  for."  This 
is  because  we  did  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  at- 
titude in  the  slightest  extent  of  appearing  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  the  Japanese  is'  essential  to 
the  agricultural  or  any  other  kind  of  welfare  of 
California.  Race  prejudice  is  the  poorest  kind 
of  reason  for  opposing  any  people;  we  want  to 
look  matters  in  the  face ;  to  see,  as  Colonel  Irish 
has.  the  merits  of  these  or  of  any  people,  and 
esteem  them  as  highly.  The  American  would  be 
a  far  better  man  if  he  would  adapt  himself  to 
conditions;  if  he  would  recognize  efficiency  and 
train  himself  to  the  same  efficiency.  For  illus- 
tration, take  the  story  of  "A  Garden  in  the 
Delta,"  written  by  Colonel  Irish  several  weeks 
ago.  The  "tide  hogs"  had  better  have  figured 
out  how  best  to  live,  and  failing  in  doing  so 
themselves,  had  better  learned  from  the  Japan- 
ese, not  turned  over  the  country  to  them  with- 
out competition.  For  the  most  desperate  and 
shameful  condition  in  which  Californians  and 
Americans  can  find  themselves  is  to  be  unable 
to  make  their  own  living;  to  need  some  one  to 
till  their  fields,  to  raise  their  vegetables,  to  do 
their  housework,  to  carry  them  on  their  shoulders 
over  all  hard  places.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
all  arguments  for  the  Japanese,  outside  of  a  few 
ignorant  sentimentalists  in  the  East,  is  just  this: 
that  we  need  the  Japanese  to  do  our  work  for 
us,  to  till  our  fields,  pick  our  fruits,  raise  our 
vegetables,  our  berries,  our  potatoes,  asparagus 
and  celery,  to  live  in  climates  and  conditions 
where  we  cannot  live.  Great  Scott !  AVhat  are 
we  coming  to  if  that  is  the  case? 

No  people  yet  has  survived  who  needed  the 
support  of  others  to  live.  These  who  have  sup- 
ported them  have  been  made  capable,  strong,  effi- 
cient; have  shaken  off  the  burden,  and  the  pam- 
pered hothouse  weaklings  have  fallen  to  a  mer- 
ited fate.  All  our  American  tendencies  are  that 
way  now.    Every  machine  that  will  save  hard 


work  is  heralded  as  a  beneficent  discovery.  Our 
youths  are  hunting  easy  jobs  and  lots  of  pleasure, 
and  we  are  relying  to  a  disgraceful  extent  on 
the  foreigner  to  do  our  hard  work  and  our  nec- 
essary work.  To  him  it  is  left  to  toil,  to  econom- 
ize, and  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  lie  it  is  that 
is  going  to  share  the  country  with  those  Amer- 
icans who  are  making  progress  by  skillful  use  of 
brain  and  brawn.  Whenever  we  import  Japan- 
ese to  raise  our  vegetables,  to  pull  our  beets,  to 
grow  our  fruits,  we  make  ourselves  to  that  extent 
inefficient;  we  crowd  ourselves  out.  Better  starve 
or  let  the  land  deteriorate  by  our  wasteful  grain- 
farming  than  have  the  Japanese  feed  us  on  the 
delicious  fruits  which  soil  and  climate  can  pro- 
duce. But  we  will  not  starve.  We  will  raise 
our  own  fruit,  develop  our  own  land — provided 
we  have  to — and  we  will  not  do  it  if  we  have  to 
compete  with  a  yellow  race  who  never  will  be 
Americans,  never  can  be,  and  never  want  to  be. 
If  half  of  the  Americans  insist  upon  immigrants 
carrying  them  on  their  shoulders,  let  it  be  those 
immigrants  whose  children  also  will  be  Americans, 
Sturdy,  efficient,  clean,  and  white,  with  whom  our 
children  will  marry  and  associate.  Read  the  story 
in  Collier's  of  a  week  or  so  ago  of  the  way  that 
the  Japanese  have  run  the  Americans  out  of 
Florin :  read  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  the  blissful  description  by  a  Japanese 
of  how  agricultural  California  is  helpless  without 
the  Japanese,  and  how  those  Japanese  are  not 
prospering  as  Americans,  but  solely  and  entirely 
as  subjects  of  the  Mikado.  We  apologize  to  Col- 
onel Irish  for  using  his  very  courteous  and  valu- 
able descriptions  of  conditions  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
agreeing with  him ;  we  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  discussing  at  such  length  a  matter  on  whieli 
05  per  cent  and  over  are  in  accord  with  us;  but 
we  should  learn  to  carry  our  own  burdens,  to 
do  our  own  work,  to  save  our  country  for  our 
children.  It  will  be  a  great  help  in  doing  so  1o 
recognize,  as  Colonel  Irish  has,  the  reasons  for 
Oriental  efficiency. 

Australian  Influences. 

Recent  tariff  talk  brings  to  mind  Australia  and 
Australian  beef  and  mutton.  Apparently  Aus- 
tralian beef  and  mutton  has  not  hurt  California 
prices,  in  spite  of  newspaper  hilarity  at  the  im- 
ports, but  Australia  may  take  a  lick  at  California 
dairying  if  that  tariff  goes  oft",  for  it  can  almost 
get  in  at  the  winter  season  under  present  condi- 
tions. Still,  the  firm  condition  of  the  dairying  in- 
dustry is  shown  by  prices.  Butter  prices  are  not 
made  by  dry  weather,  they  are  made  by  country- 
wide conditions,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
prospering  agriculturally.  In  spite  of  good  crops 
elsewhere  and  possible  Australian  butter  in  the 
winter,  butter  here  will  not  down.  Butter  is  go- 
ing up,  not  down ;  dealers  are  storing,  and  have 
been  unable  to  get  much  to  store,  either.  Appar- 
ently, all  we  can  produce  the  market  will  take 
and  ask  for  more.  You  can't  get  away  from  it — 
the  dairy  cow  and  the  alfalfa  patch  are  winners. 

Out  in  the  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wiekson  outlined 
certain  conclusions  of  the  American  Commission 
about  America,  which  were  reached  by  applying 
to  its  own  members  the  process  of  torture  which 
it  has  been  preparing  for  Europeans.  At  this 
distance  there  might  seem  to  be  a  chance  of  the 
perishing  of  the  Commission  by  its  own  weapons, 
but  the  writer  disclosed  no  apprehension  of  such 
danger  and  tried  to  tell  some  of  the  things  which 
Americans  know  about  Americans.  It  will  be 
seen  below  that  the  work  in  Europe  has  actually 


begun,  and  something  more  interesting  may  now 
be  expected. — Associate.] 

This  expedition  pulled  ashore  at  Genoa  instead 
of  Naples,  as  originally  planned,  so  that  it  could 
reach  Rome  by  rail  in  time  for  the  King  of  Italy's 
reception,  which  it  could  not  do  by  continuing 
the  sea  trip  to  Naples  at  an  average  speed  of 
thirteen  knots  an  hour. 

Thus  by  an  unforeseen  interference  with  its 
original  plan,  striking  support  has  been  given  to 
the  conception,  noted  in  our  issue  of  May  31,  of 
the  Columbian  significance  of  the  voyage,  for  it 
thus  ended  at  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Ohris- 
toforo  Colombo— the  commissioners  falling,  as  it 
were,  on  their  knees  in  the  dust  around  the 
shrine  of  his  alleged  nativity.  We  write  figura- 
tively, of  course,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
distinguished  American  discoverers  were  more 
busily  engaged  in  rescuing  their  baggage  from 
being  preyed  upon  by  the  descendants  of  Colum- 
bus than  in  adoration  of  their  world-beating  pro- 
genitor. This  is,  however,  incidental  and  does 
not  vitiate  the  grand  design. 


Playgrounds  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  these  records  of 
the  voyage  we  shall  diligently  censor  out  all 
trivialities  such  as  ordinary  travelers  are  apt  to 
indulge  in.  We  are  pursuing  lofty  purposes: 
scenery  must  be  disregarded,  seasickness  must  be 
stilled,  the  charms  of  all  the  freaky  people  we 
meet  must  be  callously  concealed  lest  our  read- 
ers be  distracted  from  the  noble  ends  which  shall 
be  held  constantly  in  view.  Fortunately  for  this 
resolution,  during  the  first  half  of  the  voyage 
there  was  nothing  to  see.  If  one  can  imagino 
himself  at  a  point  in  the  horizontal  base  of  half 
a  colossal  eggshell  which  canopies  him,  blinking 
at  an  electric  light  circling  over  him,  he  can  real- 
ize the  rarity  of  scenery.  For  nine  days  and 
nights  introspection  was  the  sole  recourse  of  the 
Commission,  as  our  sketches  have  abundantly  in- 
dicated, and  then  there  crept  under  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  shell  the  sky-line  of  a  mountain,  then 
the  outline  of  a  ridge,  and  finally  the  shore-line 
of  an  island.  Birds  circled  about  and  perched 
upon  the  ship's  rigging;  quaint  small  boats  with 
canopies  put  out  from  the  beaches.  Attended  by 
this  escort  from  sky  and  wave,  the  great  ship, 
carrying  a  cargo  of  12,000  tons  in  the  hold  and 
about  1000  passengers  on  four  decks  of  cabins, 
floated  quietly  into  sight  of  a  beautiful  seaside 
city  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Fun- 
chal  of  the  island  of  Madeira.  Looking  ashore, 
one  saw  terraced  hillsides  covered  with  verdure, 
through  which  glistening  white  buildings  covered 
with  red-tiled  roofs  peered  not  too  impertinently. 
The  hills  for  elevation  and  outline  were  not  un- 
like those  which  curtain  Berkeley  and  Oakland, 
but  their  slopes  rose  directly  from  deep  water 
and  not  from  wide  plains:  thus  ship  and  shore 
were  parts  of  a  single  picture  of  great  charm 
and  beauty.  A  few  hours  ashore,  gliding  up 
the  lower  slopes,  on  streets  pebble-paved,  in  can- 
opied sleds  drawn  by  swift-stepping  oxen,  rising 
to  still  greater  heights  by  funicular  railway,  and 
tobogganing  back  to  the  beach  in  wicker-work 
sleds  held  from  destruction  by  athletic  natives 
who  ran  panting  beside  them,  constituted  a  most 
novel  diversion  in  which  all  indulged.  Such  ex- 
periences, combined  with  shopping  and  vainly  try- 
ing to  fill  the  hands  of  those  begging  for  coins — 
hands  evidently  born  cup-shaped,  for  the  tiny 
toddlers  have  them  and  weep  copiously  if  they 
are  not  filled— filled  the  three  hours  at  Funchal 
with  entertainment.  The  striking  observation  of 
Californians  was  the  similarity  of  plants  and 
trees  to  those  grown  in  the  gardens  and  parks 
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of  our  own  State.  To  say  that  Funchal  in  April 
has  the  outdoor  delights  of  California  in  the  same 
month  will  carry  a  world  of  significance  to  our 
readers.  In  making  suburban  gardens  on  hill- 
sides, Funchal  is  perhaps  a  prophecy  of  what  a 
few  more  generations  of  increasing  population 
may  bring  to  California's  hillside  situations.  We 
never  dreamed  of  such  an  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  good  engineering  embodied  in  dry  stone  walls 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  hillsides  of  Funchal.  Gi- 
braltar has  a  large  amount  of  stonework  in  garden 
terracing,  but  it  is  stone  laid  in  mortar  or  as 
concrete,  while  Funchal  perches  gardens  on  re- 
taining walls  20  to  30  feet  high  without  a  par- 
ticle of  adhesive  and  hardening  substance,  with 
beautifully  uniform  face  and  slight  inward  slope. 
Though  many  of  these  are  apparently  of  consid- 
erable age,  we  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of 
bulging  or  tailing  in  the  several  miles  of  differ- 
ent elevations  through  which  we  followed  them. 
In  some  cases  the  area  of  the  wall  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  gardens  they  supported,  and  evi- 
dently one  quality  upon  which  they  can  be  count- 
ed economical  must  be  that  of  durability.  The 
system  of  irrigation  by  which  these  terraces  are 
watered  is  also  one  which  we  could  use,  consist- 
ing of  small  reservoirs  on  different  levels  for  dis- 
tribution, all  of  them  filled  from  time  to  time  from 
larger  storage  above,  chiefly,  it  seemed,  from 
catchment  water  from  ample  watersheds  on  which, 
apparently,  the  rainfall  was  considerable.  In 
Gibraltar,  where  the  catchment  area  is  small,  cer- 
tain slopes  are  covered  with  cement  from  which 
water  is  conducted  to  cisterns,  an  interesting  trap 
to  catch  the  last  drop  of  water  without  waiting  to 
get  a  part  of  it  from  the  rock  strata  into  which  it 
would  otherwise  percolate.  These  catchment  sys- 
tems are  apparently  supplementary  to  the  large 
distillery  of  sea  water  for  domestic  and  warlike 
purposes  in  the  garrison  city. 

But.  these  references  are  anticipatory  for  the 
sake  of  running  the  water  together.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  morning  after  leaving  the  Ma- 
deira islands  that  land  arose  again  on  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  it  was  mountains  in  Morocco,  north- 
east corner  of  Africa,  around  which  we  steamed 
until  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  appeared.  We  do  not 
intend  to  indulge  in  comment  on  this  famous 
gate-post  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  closely  re- 
sembles popular  pictures  of  it  in  everything  but 
the  absence  of  the  insurance  advertisement.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  playgrounds  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, though  designed  by  God  for  a  sublimity  of 
nature  and  by  man  for  Avar — for  which  purpose 
it  is  always  said  to  be  honeycombed.  After  trav- 
ersing its  devious  underground  conduits  to  weari- 
ness and  finding  nothing  melifluous  whatever,  we 
concluded  that  the  term  rat-holed  would  be  more 
suggestful  of  its  condition.  But  the  holes  in  the 
rock  and  the  slight  pomp  of  war  at  its  base  do 
not  interfere  at  all  with  its  function  as  a  gath- 
ering place  for  all  kinds  of  people,  and  the  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  five  races  of  men  which  one 
gets  in  its  shops  is  far  more  entertaining  and 
impressive  than  the  picture  we  used  to  pore  over 
on  the  front  page  of  our  old  geography.  One- 
half  of  the  throng  in  its  narrow  streets  consists 
of  strangers  eagerly  trying  to  do  something,  and 
the  other  half  of  residents  strenuously  trying  to 
do  somebody.  It  is  a  great  game  all  around,  and 
is  played  to  the  limit.  As,  however,  we  are  tour- 
ing neither  for  health  nor  personal  profit,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  these  phases 
of  human  activity.  It  is  more  serious  business 
which  has  title  to  place  in  these  letters. 


From  Genoa  to  Rome. 

We  have  already  anticipated  the  event  of  land- 


ing at  Genoa  and  stated  the  reason  for  it.  A 
daylight  railway  ride  was  expected,  but  running 
a  special  train  on  a  single-track  road  in  the  face 
of  regular  traffic  seemed  too  much  for  local  train 
dispatchers,  and  so  the  Commission  was  held  in 
Genoa  until  evening  to  make  a  night  run  of  eleven 
hours  to  "Rome.  We  spent  part  of  the  time  in 
meditation  in  front  of  the  boyhood  home  of  Co- 
lumbus; disturbed  therein  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  the  street  is  only  about  ten  feet  wide  and 
that  it  is  as  full  of  Genoese  as  were  the  alleys 
in  old  Chinatown  of  celestials.  We  found  it  hard 
to  attain  ecstatic  ardor  while  catching  a  grind 
on  the  toe's  and  a  bump  in  the  rear  about  once 
each  minute,  alternately.  Still  we  made  out  from 
the  tablets  that  the  house  was  occupied  by  Co- 
lumbus during  his  boyhood,  which  still  left  the 
location  of  his  nativity  in  doubt.  Later  we  heard 
that  he  was  born  in  another  house,  which  was 
thoughtful  of  him.  because  it  has  endowed  the 
cab-drivers  of  all  coming  time  with  an  alternate 
proposition  or  a  follow-up  contrivance  so  dear  to 
modern  promoters.  Thinking  long  about  the  en- 
vironment of  young  Columbus,  under  the  diffi- 
culties aforesaid,  we  concluded  that  necessity 
must  have  been  the  mother  of  discovery  before 
she  gave  birth  to  invention,  for  if  having  to  liv? 
in  such  a  place  would  not  fill  a  boy  with  a  desire 
for  a  new  world,  such  a  kid  would  not  be  worth 
raising.  As  Columbus  was  not  of  that  sort,  we 
edged  ourselves  to  the  wall  of  the  opposite  house, 
flattened  ourselves  upon  it,  and  day-dreamed 
about  the  boy  who  had  real  dreams  so  long  ago 
under  the  low  ceiling  of  one  of  those  upper  rooms, 
about  a  new  world  whose  ceilings  should  be  sky- 
high  and  whose  alleys  should  be  boulevards  alonji' 
which  boys  could  run  and  shout  without  setting 
all  the  old  crones  in  the  neighborhood  to  cuffing 
them.  While  we  have  gazed  of  late  on  monu- 
ments of  Columbus  fidl  of  prophetic  vision  and 
on  paintings  of  him  expounding  to  doubting 
savants  his  philosophy  of  discovery,  we  have 
more  keenly  realized  that  it  was  the  narrowness 
of  his  bringing  up  which  awakened  in  him  the 
joys  of  contrast  and  the  greatness  of  the  new 
world  was  offspring  of  the  littleness  of  the  old 
world.  And  in  attributing  to  him  such  an  im- 
pulse as  this,  we  are  but  deducing  from  the  com- 
mon experience  of  mankind  the  belief  that  yearn- 
ing for  escape  is  the'  ancestor  of  attainment — 
but  this  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  connection 
as  travelers'  gossip  would  be,  and  we  must  fly 
from  Genoa  with  the  closing  reflection  that  the 
lesson  for  intending  cooperators,  from  this  aspect 
of  the  impulse  of  Columbus,  is  that,  like  him, 
they  must  take  their  motif  for  achievement  from 
their  suffering,  with  the  assurance  that  they  may 
fly  from  ills  they  know  to  blessings  of  which  they 
wot  not:  but  that  may  be  the  theme  of  some  later 
paragraph,  if  we  become  surer  of  the  truth  of 
the  suggestion. 


By  Special  Train  to  Rome. 

The  ride  to  Rome  from  Geona  was  a  foretaste 
of  the  particular  honors  paid  the  Commission  by 
the  Italian  Government,  of  which  more  will  ap- 
pear later.  The  railways  of  Italy  are  government 
affairs,  and  an  attitude  dictated  by  the  throne 
stiffens  or  bends  the  back  of  every  functionary 
down  to  the  platform  porters.  The  whole  party 
was  carried  in  a  special  train  in  which  each  in- 
dividual was  given  the  space  usually  occupied  by 
three  first-class  passengers,  the  excess  space  filled 
with  pillows,  and  thus  the  Commission  rode  to 
Rome,  pillowed,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  a 
beneficent  paternal  government  which  its  child- 
ren cannot  praise  too  much — judging  from  what 
we  heard  people  say  about  it.    The  naming  of  a 


principal  thoroughfare  in  Geona  "Twentieth  of 
September  street"  seems  to  reflect  the  gratitude 
of  all  Italy  for  its  present  political  and  industrial 
condition,  as  does  also  the  grand  monumental 
building  covering  a  city  block  in  Rome  to  the 
memory  of  Victor  Emanuel  I,  while  statues  of 
and  to  Garibaldi  rise  on  every  hand.  Thus  Ave 
may  say  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  in  its  royal  ride  to  Rome,  Avere, 
like  those  of  the  Italian  people,  over  its  perma- 
nent lodgment  in  the  arms  of  an  up-to-date,  en- 
lightened monarchy.  This  statement  pulls  a  few 
feathers  from  the  American  eagle,  but  the  bird 
will  have  to  stand  it.  We  are  beginning  to  do 
some  rather  paternal  things  ourselves. 

Of  this  ride  to  Rome  we  can  say  much  more, 
for  it  occurred  at  night,  as  already  stated,  and 
in  the  morning  light  of  our  arrival  we  Avere 
Avhirled  through  a  strange  succession  of  crumbling 
Avails  of  buildings  and  aqueducts  contrasting 
sharply  Avith  freshly  painted  modern  farm  struc- 
tures until  we  passed  through  a  breach  in  the 
old  city  Avail  into  a  maze  of  tracks  and  other 
railway  appurtenances  leading  to  the  central  rail- 
Avay  station  of  Rome.  Here  early  in  a  misty 
morning,  the  Commission  Avas  cordially  received 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  and  conveyed  to  a  first-class  hotel 
in  neAV  Rome,  which  has  an  inclination  to  perch 
higher  on  the  sevren  hills  and  to  look  down  in 
conscious  superiority  upon  the  banks  of  the  turgid 
Tiber  Avhere  old  Rome  of  2000  years  ago  is  still 
being  awakened  from  her  long  sleep  by  the  proc- 
ess of  excavation.  Rome  probably  leads  the  world 
in  the  close  association  of  things  both  new  and 
old.  Our  next  delight  will  be  to  tell  of  the  activ- 
ities and  diversions  of  the  American  Commission 
in  the  Eternal  City. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Water  Rights. 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  has  filed  on  ten 
inches  of  Avater  on  a  small  stream  that  does  not 
floAv  ten  inches.  How  far  above  his  land  can  he 
lay  claim  to  the  water,  and  can  he  demand  the 
full  flow  of  the  stream  when  it  does  not  at  this 
season  of  this  year  give  ten  inches?  I  am  1% 
miles  above  him;  can  I  use  the  water  that  flows 
through  my  place,  or  can  he  stop  me  from  using 
it? — Subscriber,  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

Irrigation  laAv  in  California  is  in  rather  in- 
volved shape.  Your  exact  rights  in  the  case 
could  only  be  knoAvTn  after  having  all  details.  It 
can.  however,  be  said  that  if  your  neighbor  has 
an  actual  water  right,  it  extends  as  far  up  the 
stream  as  the  stream  does;  in  other  words,  no 
one  above  a  man  that  has  a  water  right  can  use 
the  water  that  should  belong  to  him.  If  the 
stream  does  not  flow  ten  inches,  your  neighbor 
cannot  obtain  a  right  to  ten  inches,  but  after  fil- 
ing on  ten  inches  he  can  obtain  a  right  to  as 
much  of  it  as  the  stream  does  contain,  provided 
the  right  he  secures  is  prior  to  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers Avho  may  Avant  to  get  Avater  from  the  same 
stream.  Even  so,  there  are  lots  of  streams  in 
California  upon  Avhich  many  times  the  amount  of 
water  that  ever  flowed  in  them  has  been  filed 
upon  and  yet  persons  making  later  filings  have 
secured  Avater  rights.  The  right  to  Avater  depends 
upon  more  than  the  mere  filing  upon  it.  The 
lens'th  of  time  since  the  filing  was  made,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  final  rights  being  developed,  and 
above  all,  the  actual  use  of  the  water  on  land, 
all  enter  into  a  case.  If  you  let  us  know  these 
points  in  the  case  of  the  neighbor,  we  will  put 
your  ease  up  to  some  irrigation  authority. 
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The  Races  in  the  Delta. 


[Written  to  the  Pacific  Bubal  Press  by 
By  John  P.  Irish.] 

The  California  Delta  is  a  museum  of  races. 
Many  lines  of  passenger  launches  traverse  the 
bayous  around  the  reclaimed  islands,  and  run 
from  Sacramento  to  Stockton  and  to  Antioch,  Rio 
Vista  and  other  river  ports.  Upon  one  of  these 
fine,  high-deck  launches  one  of  the  fine  river  trips 
of  the  world  may  be  had.  Riding  above  the 
levees  the  fertile  lands  may  be  seen  far  stretch- 
ing, bearing  a  great  variety  of  crops.  The  grace- 
ful willows  shade  the  berms  and  in  their  season  the 
bloom  of  the  grindelia,  aster,  wild  rose,  tiger 
lily  and  other  wild  flowers  fringe  the  water's 
edge.  The  people  of  our  cities  who  seek  novelty 
and  change  can  find  both  in  a  launch  trip  from 
Stockton  to  Sacramento.  In  the  harvest  season 
the  go-downs  on  the  levees  are  filled  with  the  fruit 
of  the  earth,  and  there  is  a  procession  of  barges 
and  steamers  taking  it  away  to  market. 

In  this  harvest  time,  too,  the  swift  launches  of 
the  produce  buyers  race  up  and  down  the  streams, 
and  the  scene  is  a  combination  of  natural  grace 
and  beauty  and  the  activity  of  man. 

The  passenger  launch  is  the  meeting  place  of 
the  races.  The  Italians,  being  mono-farmers  and 
not  efficient  as  general  field  farmers,  are  not 
numerous  in  that  company.  The  Portuguese,  the 
best  Southern  European  land  people  in  the  State, 
and  in  every  way  admirable  and  orderly  as  citi- 
zens, are  a  small  percentage  of  your  fellow  trav- 
elers, for  Portugal  is  a  small  nation  and  the  over- 
flow of  its  population  is  not  large.  The  Chinese, 
more  numerous  than  either,  are  still  a  passing 
race  in  the  Delta.  They  are  excellent  tillers  of 
the  soil,  but  our  policy  of  exclusion,  expulsion 
and  persecution  has  reduced  their  number  far  be- 
low the  needs  of  the  State.  As  their  labor  was  in 
exclusive  and  non-competitive  fields,  none  took 
the  places  from  which  the  law  expelled  them,  un- 
til the  resulting  economic  vacuum  drew  in  the 
Japanese. 

Among  your  fellow  passengers  you  next  recog- 
nize swarthy,  long  legged  and  long  backed  men, 
bearded,  and  some  in  turbans  and  some  in  caps. 
These  are  Afghans  and  East  Indians.  Those  in 
hats  and  caps  are  Mahometans.  The  turbaned 
are  Sikhs.  Jains  and  Hindoos,  for  the  great  penin- 
sula is  the  fountain  of  religions  as  well  as  races. 
You  are  in  the  presence  of  an  economic  law  at 
work.  The  Japanese  are  less  in  number  every 
year,  and  these  tall  and  less  efficient  men  are 
drawn  into  the  vacuum  in  their  turn. 

You  have  inspected  all  the  others,  have  noted 
in  some  their  various  degrees  of  need  of  soap  and 
water,  their  slovenly  dress,  and  among  the  East 
Indians  their  drunkenness.  Even  those  forbidden 
alcohol  by  the  Koran  drink  excessively  of  a 
whiskey  that  would  split  the  seven  heads  of 
Vishnu,  though  poured  down  only  one  of  his 
seven  mouths.  They  are  not  efficient  laborers, 
their  diet  is  poor,  and  yet  necessity  compels  their 
payment  in  a  wage  that  is  above  the  average  of 
farm  labor  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  company  are  a  few  Koreans,  very  bright 
and  intelligent  men,  but  so  few  they  are  a  negli- 
gible factor.  The  most  numerous  of  your  fellow 
passengers  are  the  Japanese,  easily  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  They  are  farm  laborers  too,  but 
you  notice  their  clean  and  trim  condition,  good 
and  neat  American  clothing,  well  shod  feet,  and 
unmistakable  air  of  self-respect. 

You  are  ready  now  to  ask,  "Why  this  mixed 
company  of  strange  races,  and  why  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Japanese?" 

You  may  ask  the  same  question  in  regions  be- 
yond the  Delta,  in  the  raisin  plantations  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  sugar  beet  fields  all 
over  the  State. 

In  adapting  a  labor  system  to  a  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  a  locality,  fixed 
physical  conditions  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  resources  of  California  invite  capital  into 
profitable  productions  from  the  soil  that  require  a 
co-ordination  of  labor.  In  the  Delta  are  22.001) 
acres  of  asparagus.  There  are  grown  two-thirds 
of  the  onion  crop  of  the  State  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  celery.  Indispensable  primary  pro- 
cesses in  the  production  of  these  crops  must  be 


performed  in  a  constant  stooping  or  squat  posi- 
tion, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  raisin  and  sugar 
beet  production. 

To  this  form  of  labor  the  short  legged'and  short 
backed  Japanese  are  adapted,  as  were  the  Chinese 
before  them.  Much  of  this  labor  has  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  temperature  of  100°  to  110°. 

When  it  is  performed  the  product  it  has  created, 
in  all  its  movement  forward  to  the  consumer 
furnishes  work  and  wages  to  white  labor,  which 
would  have  neither  if  the  Japanese  did  not  do  the 
primary  work  indispensable  to  the  production. 
It  has  grown  into  a  legend,  passed  on  by  those 
who  have  not  observed  at  all,  or  superficially, 
that  the  Japanese  drive  out  white  labor  because 
it  will  not  work  with  them.  This  false  legend 
had  its  origin  in  possession  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
labor  fields  in  these  productions  at  the  primary 
point  where  by  reason  of  fixed  physical  conditions 
white  men  never  did  work,  and  would  not  if 
there  were  not  a  Japanese  in  this  hemisphere.  In 
fields  adapted  to  both,  whites  and  Japanese  do 
work  together  on  terms  of  mutual  respect.  Mr. 
Geo.  Shima.  the  expert  potato  grower,  outside 
the  cereals  the  most  extensive  farmer  in  the  State, 
employs  in  his  splendid  organization  hundreds  of 
men,  of  whom  one-fourth  are  white  men.  Ask 
them  for  an  opinion  of  their  great  Japanese  em- 
ployer and  fellow  workmen. 

Equally  lacking  in  foundation  is  the  legend 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  here 
against  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Association,  in  its  annual 
convention  in  Marysville  unanimously  adopted 
a  memorial  to  the  President  and  Congress  de- 
manding a  relaxation  of  the  law  so  as  to  admit  a 
limited  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
That  convention  represented  every  orchard  and 
vineyard  in  the  State. 

Another  legend,  related  to  the  first  above 
named,  is  that  the  Japanese  being  a  subtle,  crafty 
people,  full  of  guile,  at  first  work  for  nothing 
until  their  presence  has  expelled  white  labor  and 
then  demand  excessive  wages.  The  record  is  chal- 
lenged for  a  case  in  which  this  has  occurred.  The 
rise  in  Japanese  wages  has  been  responsive  to  the 
need  of  their  labor  in  a  purely  non-competitive 
field,  until  now  theirs  is  the  highest  farm  wage 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  it  they  return  the 
best  equivalent. 

Another  legend  is  that  they  have  shown  their 
excessive  guile  in  first  leasing  farm  land  at  an 
outlandishly  high  rent,  even  though  they  lose 
money,  and  then  when  their  presence  has  repelled 
everybody  else,  they  get  the  same  land  at  a  rent 
ruinously  low.  to  the  injury  of  the  owner. 

Ua vimr  knowledge,  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion all  over  the  State,  it  requires  patience,  yes 
Christian  patience,  to  deal  with  such  a  statement. 
The  principal  Japanese  leaseholds  are  in  the  Delta. 
They  are  there  for  physical  reasons  which  cannot 
be  changed.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Japanese  to 
have  a  leasing  monopoly  in  California,  it  is  there. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  Leases  to  the  Japanese 
began  at  $6  per  acre.  They  have  risen  to  $8,  $12, 
$15.  and  now  to  $20.  $26,  and  in  some  instances 
to  $30  per  acre,  which  is  the  maximum  limit  that 
(.'licht  to  be  paid. 

There  is  not  space  left  to  speak  of  them  as 
neighbors,  of  their  kindness  to  animals,  their  uni- 
form cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  their  exceed- 
ing personal  cleanliness,  their  sobriety,  their  re- 
spect for  law  and  their  integrity  in  keeping  con- 
tracts, their  patience  in  adversity,  their  exem- 
plary politeness  and  good  manners.  These  are 
the  attributes  of  the  common  laborers. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  observed  facts, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  presence  of 
the  Japanese  here  is  a  distinct  industrial,  social 
and  economic  benefit  to  California. 

Go  and  take  that  launch  trip.  Leave  Stockton 
by  the  Lauritzen  line  at  6:45  a.  m.  and  land  in 
Sacramento  at  7  r>.  m..  and  you  will  say  with 
Sheba 's  queen,  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

SANTA  CLARA  PRUNE  CONDITIONS. 


Weather  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  the  prune  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the 
past  two  months,  and  estimates  of  the  size  and 


quality  of  the  crop  are  growing  steadily,  accord- 
ing to  J.  Luther  Bowers,  of  Morgan  Hill,  who 
favored  us  with  a  call  this  week.  Mr.  Bowers 
has  long  been  a  leading  grower  in  the  valley. 
The  dry  season  has  had  its  effect,  but  has  been 
very  largely  offset  by  the  moisture  in  the  air, 
giving  the  trees  a  chance  to  make  full  use  of  the 
moisture  in  the  ground.  Conditions  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  1898,  when  Mr.  Bowers  was  farm- 
ing at  Saratoga  and  got  one  of  the  best  crops  he 
ever  obtained  from  his  orchard  and  large  sizes 
with  them.  The  winter  was  drier  than  last  winter 
and  also  followed  a  dry  year,  but  the  early  sum- 
mer was  so  cloudy  that  the  prunes  grew  finely  and 
came  out  as  stated  above.  The  prunes  in  the  val- 
ley are  much  larger  than  usual  at  this  time. 

Striking  examples  of  the  benefits  of  good  till- 
age can  be  found  through  the  valley,  especially 
when  plowing  Avas  done  in  time.  Some  orchard- 
ists  were  doubtful  of  the  future  in  the  middle  of 
winter  and  plowed  in  January,  and  occasionally 
earlier.  Others  expected  late  rains  and  put  off 
plowing  until  too  late.  The  result  is  that  when 
a  person  is  on  a  hill  he  can  iook  down  and  see 
one  orchard  green  and  fresh,  and  another,  per- 
haps adjoining  it.  that  is  yellowish  and  unthrifty. 
The  first  is  found  to  be  early  plowed,  the  latter 
late  plowed. 

A  good  many  sales  are  being  made  on  a  3%c. 
basis  price  in  parts  of  the  valley.  There  is  a 
belief  that  priees  will  later  be  better  than  that, 
but  a  good  percentage  of  the  growers  feel  that 
they  had  better  sell  at  that  figure  than  hold  for  a 
higher  price,  and  money  is  so  tight  that  it  looks 
good.  - 

KILLING  FLEAS  IN  BASEMENT. 


To  the  Editor :  We  find  in  our  basement  a  large 
number  of  small  fleas,  which  infest  the  clothing 
when  anyone  enters,  but  can  be  brushed  off  and 
don't  bite.  Can  you  tell  us.  in  your  columns,  just 
what  you  think  is  the  best  manner  of  destroying 
these  pests.  We  kept  a  small  dog  there  last  win- 
ter, but  until  two  weeks  ago  we  had  no  sign  of 
fleas. — Subscriber,  Los  Gatos.  .  m  «  j 

Fleas  breed  best  in  dust,  and  a  very  srood  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  make  a  thorough  cleaning 
up  of  all  dust  and  dirt  in  a  basement  or  barn,  or 
wherever  they  may  be.  A  good  wetting  down,  in 
cracks  and  everywhere  after  the  cleaning  up  will 
pack  the  dust,  and  if  you  do  this  several  times 
without  giving  the  dirt  a  chance  to  dry  out  any 
more  than  is  necessary,  it  will  be  a  great  help  in 
overcoming  these  insects.  If  your  basement  is 
pretty  tight,  or  can  be  made  so,  spread  around  a 
good  deal  of  flaked  napthalene  and  close  up  the 
basement  tight  for  24  hours  or  as  much  longer  as 
is  possible.  An  application  of  quicklime,  carbolic 
acid,  a  cresol  dip  or  some  such  material  to  the 
cracks  or  places  where  the  fleas  develop  will  also 
be  a  great  help  to  preventing  their  further  in- 
crease. 

BING  CHERRY  IN  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  the  Bing  cherry  a  success 
here,  and  would  you  advise  planting  it  for  a  com- 
mercial orchard? — Grower,  Healdsburg. 

According  to  Wickson  in  "'California  Fruits," 
the  Bing  is  an  approved  variety  for  the  upper 
coastal  region,  in  which  your  location  would  fall, 
but  is  not  as  highly  approved  for  that  region  as 
the  Black  Republican.  Mezel,  Royan  Ann  or  Black 
Tartarian.  In  cherries  and  nearly  every  fruit, 
several  varieties  are  desirable  so  as  to  lengthen 
out  the  picking  and  marketing  season,  but  this 
is  more  true  of  cherries  than  almost  anything  else ; 
so  even  if  the  Bing  would  be  the  best  variety, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  out  a  complete  or- 
chard of  it.  To  determine  what  to  plant,  pros- 
pect a  bit  on  the  marketing  side  and  find  out 
what  the  people  who  will  handle  your  fruit  think, 
and  that  holds  true  everywhere.  In  your  locality, 
see  Horticultural  Commissioner  Galloway,  who 
should  be  able  to  give  you  more  sound  advice  cul- 
turally and  otherwise  than  anybody  you  could  get. 
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Berry  Pests  and  Pointers. 


To  the  Editor:  Yon  will  find  enclosed  a  sam- 
ple of  a  stem  from  a  Mammoth  blackberry.  Wiil 
yon  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  disease  and  what 
can  be  done  for  it?  It  kills  all  the  old  wood  in 
the  tops  of  the  vines  before  they  mature  the  fruit. 
Loganberries  are  affected  by  it,  but  will  last  sev- 
eral years  longer  than  the  Mammoth.  Will  the 
root-gall  on  loganberry  affect  young  apple  trees 
where  they  are  planted  between  the  rows  vf 
trees?  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  young 
plants  that  are  free  from  disease?  Is  there  a 
good  market  for  the  Himalaya  berry?  Could 
you  recommend  planting  several  acres  in  place 
of  loganberries? — Subscriber,  Paradise. 

This  is  not  a  disease,  but  an  injury  by  an  insect 
boring  its  way  down  into  the  stem,  which  natur- 
ally plays  havoc  with  the  wood  above  it.  It  is 
quite  surely  the  raspberry  horn-tail,  or  the  cane- 
borer,  which  was  spoken  of  several  weeks  ago 
in  these  columns.  Owing  to  the  number  of  in- 
quiries about  it,  and  the  general  amount  of  dam- 
age being  done,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into 
detail  about  it.  The  adults  are  wasplike  insects 
about  a  half  inch  long  and  very  active.  They 
come  out  of  the  canes  in  spring  and  the  females 
soon  lay  eggs  in  the  tender  tips  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  proper  time  to  get  after  them  is 
then,  as  the  locations  of  the  eggs  can  easily  be 
seen  and  destroyed  by  squeezing. 

The  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the  larvae  eat  their 
way  up  toward  the  tip,  which  causes  it  to  wither 
and  die.  It  is  this  injury  that  causes  much  no- 
tice. As  the  tip  dies,  the  larvae  turn  and  go  down 
into  the  canes,  as  in  the  sample  sent,  also  injuring 
them  greatly,  though  possibly  not  killing  them 
for  some  time.  These  larvae  increase  in  size  and 
transform  in  the  fall  into  pupae,  and  next  spring 
come  out  ready  to  mate  and  lay  eggs  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  trouble.  The  only  way  to  at- 
tack them  is  to  pinch  the  spots  where  the  eggs 
were  laid :  then  those  that  escape  and  cause  the 
tips  to  wilt  shoidd  be  destroyed  by  cutting  off 
the  tips  below  the  point  of  injury  or  cutting  off 
the  eanes  when  they  show  damage.  Likewise, 
the  insects  work  on  the  wild  rose,  and  cutting 
all  those  out  around  a  place  will  prevent  enough 
adults  from  developing  to  permit  little  damage 
to  be  done,  always  provided  the  berries  are  well 
looked  after. 

The  root-gall  on  loganberries  will  not  affect 
apple  trees  near  which  they  are  grown.  We  can- 
not in  these  columns  make  any  discrimination  be- 
tween nurserymen  or  dealers  of  any  kind,  but 
believe  that  any  reputable,  well  established  dealer 
can  provide  good  goods.  Every  county,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  has  inspectors  to  examine 
plants  coming  into  the  county.  Butte  county  has 
very  efficient  inspection,  which  should  prevent  any 
diseased  plants  from  coming  to  you,  and  you  will 
not  be  liable  for  charges  on  plants  which  they 
hold  up.  Inspection  against  the  borer  is  unnec- 
essary, and  you  can  easily  get  vines  free  from 
root-gall. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  the  Himalaya  berry, 
though  very  few  are  yet  sold.  The  price  runs 
usually  a  little  better  than  for  the  Mammoths  sold 
at  the  same  time.  The  Himalaya  is,  however, 
largely  a  yard  berry,  not  one  which  professional 
producers  have  found  very  profitable  owing  to 
cultural  difficulties,  including  cost  of  picking  and 
the  method  of  growth  of  the  variety.  If  you 
find  that  you  can  afford  to  raise  them  for  the 
same  price  as  Mammoths,  you  will  evidently  find 
it  profitable  to  set  out  an  acre  or  so  (you  are  the 
best  judge  of  that),  but  ordinarily  it  is  not  con- 


sidered a  very  promising  variety  for  the  commer- 
cial grower. 

CONTROL  OF  SQUASH  BUGS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  troubled  with  pumpkin 
bugs.  Please  tell  us  what  to  do  for  them.— A.  K., 
San  Jose. 

Probably  the  best  way  we  could  answer  this 
query  would  be  to  start  by  quoting  A.  F.  Rufert, 
Fowler,  who  in  the  Press  of  June  22,  1912,  an- 
swered a  similar  inquiry.  He  states:  "I  have 
raised  pumpkins  for  the  last  nine  years  and  al- 
ways get  a  good  crop,  though  some  seasons  the 
bugs  are  bad  at  the  start  of  the  season.  When 
the  bugs  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  field 
they  can  be  easily  disposed  of  by  hand  picking 
and  dropping  into  a  bucket  containing  about  two 
inches  of  water  with  about  one-fourth  inch  of 
kerosene  on  top  to  kill  the  bugs.  The  bugs  will 
be  found  to  be  in  colonies,  some  hills  having  a 
couple  of  dozen  bugs  and  then  several  hills  none 
at  all.  The  picking  should  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  bugs  are  apt  to  fly  in  the  warm  part  of 
the  day  and  scatter  where  already  picked.  Two 
persons  can  pick  over  an  acre  in  one  and  a  half 
hours,  and  two  pickings  are  usually  sufficient  for 
a  season,  as  after  the  vines  begin  to  run  over  the 
ground  pretty  well  the  bugs  will  not  be  able  to 
hurt  them  much.  A  pair  of  thin  old  gloves  will 
help  to  keep  off  one 's  hands  some  of  the  perfume 
from  the  bugs." 

That  is  as  definite  as  coidd  be  desired,  and  a 
point  of  special  importance  is  that  the  sooner  the 
work  starts  the  fewer  bugs  to  pick.  Cleaning  up 
of  all  old  vines  in  the  fall  and  removing  litter  in 
which  the  mature  bugs  hide  for  the  winter  will 
permit  less  eggs  to  be  laid  in  the  spring  and  there 
will  be  fewer  bugs  to  pick  as  a  result. 


IRRIGATING  YOUNG  ALMONDS. 

To  the  Editor :  Last  March  I  planted  in  a  soil, 
part  of  which  is  dry  bog  and  part  chocolate  loam, 
almonds  of  three  varieties.  Drake's  on  peach 
root,  Nonpareils  on  almond  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  on 
almond  root.  I  dynamited  the  holes  and  ran 
about  200  gallons  of  water  into  each  hole  before 
planting.  About  95%  of  the  trees  have  started 
growth,  but  the  Drake's  have  made  much  more 
growth  than  the  other  varieties  on  almond  roots, 
which  seem  to  be  in  a  somewhat  dormant  state, 
the  leaves  of  some  being  slightly  wilted.  All  the 
trees  were  watered  since  planting.  I  have  been 
told  I  made  a  mistake  by  throwing  water  in  the 
dynamited  holes.  What  is  your  opinion?  When 
the  holes  were  watered  the  ground  was  very  dry 
and  the  water  disappeared  in  a  few  minutes. — 
M.  M.  R.,  Planada. 

If  the  ground  was  very  dry  and  the  water  dis- 
appeared in  a  few  minutes,  the  probability  would 
be  that  you  used  too  little  water  rather  than  too 
much,  at  least  that  is  our  opinion.  Dry  soil  of 
fine  texture  can  suck  up  an  awful  lot  of  moisture, 
which  can  be  drawn  off  so  far,  or  so  widely  dis- 
tributed, that  there  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots.  With  ground  so 
dry  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  injurious 
gases  from  the  dynamite  affecting  the  roots.  Why 
the  Drakes  did  better  than  the  others  cannot  be 
said  off-hand,  provided  each  received  identical 
treatment.  The  Drake's  Seedling,  for  one  thing, 
is  a  strong  grower  and  a  stronger  tree  than  the 
others,  which  might  be  an  explanation.  Another 
is  that  the  peach  roots,  for  such  heavy  soil,  are 
better  than  almond  roots,  which  like  a  very  light 
soil,  and  may  have  taken  better  with  the  small 
amount  of  moisture  available.    This  is  under  the 
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supposition  that  your  soil  was  very  dry.  You,  by 
examination,  can  tell  best  about  that.  This  has 
been  a  fine  season  to  irrigate  wherever  irrigation 
has  been  possible. 

SUMMER  BUDDING. 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  259  of  the  issue  of 
March  1,  under  the  head  "Grafting,"  you  advise 
a  correspondent  to  bud'  pears  and  cherries  in 
July.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
buds  must  be  dormant  when  used  for  budding, 
which  I  understand  is  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  start.    Am  I  wrong? — K.,  Pasadena. 

You  may  not  be  wrong,  but  you  are  only  half 
right.  The  budding  you  are  familiar  with  is  the 
common  and  standard  kind,  but  not  the  only  kind, 
as  summer  budding  is  frequently  practiced  in 
California  and  is  becoming  more  popular  every 
year.  Most  of  what  we  could  say  on  the  subject 
would  be  a  rehash  of  Prof.  Wickson's  account  of 
budding,  in  "California  Fruits,"  and  would  ad- 
vise you  to  send  for  a  copy,  or  hunt  up  one  at  the 
public  library.  We  quote  from  this  book  briefly, 
to  give  a  hint  of  the  method  of  getting  buds  for 
summer  work,  as  follows : 

"June  Buds. — For  multiplying  varieties  very 
fast,  buds  are  kept  dormant  in  a  cool  place ;  or, 
by  pinching  off  the  top  shoots  of  the  current  year 
are  forced  to  mature  buds  very  early.  These  buds 
are  put  into  seedling  stock  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible.  After  budding,  the  top  of  the  stock 
is  girdled  with  a  knife  or  cord,  or  partly  cut 
away,  and  growth  .is  forced  on  the  bud  so  as  to 
give  a  small  tree  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer. 
This  method  of  propagation  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity in  this  State,  especially  in  the  foot-hill  dis- 
tricts, where  small  trees  are  preferred  for  trans- 
planting. 

BEETLES  ON  APRICOTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  some  beetles.  They  are  eating  all  the 
leaves  of  the  apricots.  What  are  they,  and  what 
shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them?— Z.  W.  W.,  Ontario. 

These  copper-colored  beetles,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  a  honey  bee,  or  a  little  larger,  have 
the  scientific  name  Serica  fimbriata.  They  are 
a  native  insect  and  are  found  in  the  big  valley 
as  well  as  in  the  canyons  of  southern  California. 
They  come  from  the  ground  some  time  in  May 
and  feed  voraciously  for  a  short  time  on  many 
varieties  of  native  vegetation,  and  also  quite  often 
on  apricot  leaves  and  other  cultivated  crops,  then 
disappear  about  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  They 
go  so  quickly  that  nothing  ever  is  done  against 
them.  If  paris  green  or  some  other  arsenate  were 
used  at  once,  it  would  very  probably  control 
them,  but  usually  they  can  be  expected  to  do  just 
about  so  much  damage  and  no  more.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  control  them. 

IRRIGATION  OF  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  when 
is  the  proper  time  to  irrigate  potatoes,  before  they 
bloom  or  after  they  bloom,  and  do  they  require 
much  water? — Subscriber,  Arboga. 

It  should  never  be  necessary  to  irrigate  potatoes 
after  the  bloom  appears.  Potatoes  do  not  need 
much  water,  and  there  is  danger  of  giving  them 
too  much.  Whatever  water  is  given  has  also  to 
be  very  evenly  distributed  and  should  be  put  on 
early.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  see  that  there 
is  no  check  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  for  once 
the  growth  is  at  all  checked  by  drouth,  and  irriga- 
tion is  done,  a  new  lot  of  potatoes  start  and  new 
and  old  growth  of  tubers  are  worthless.  Give 
what  irrigation  is  needed  early  and  make  cultiva- 
tion do  the  rest. 
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The  Design  of  Small  Septic  Tanks. 


[Contributed  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
F.  W.  Kerns,  San  Francisco.] 

I  Early  this  spring  several  articles  on 
septic  tanks  and  the  disposal  of  water 
from  the  house  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns. In  response  for  a  demand  for  de- 
tailed information  on  the  latest  ideas 
regarding  this,  the  following  has  been 
prepared. — Editor.] 

A  small  septic  tank  that  will  give  sat- 
isfaction for  several  years  may  be  built 
of  redwood,  provided  that  special  pains 
are  taken  to  make  it  waterproof.  A  much 
more  satisfactory  and  a  permanent  job 
will  result  if  it  be  built  of  concrete.  The 
concrete  walls  and  floor  may  be  made  as 
thin  as  four  inches,  but  the  cost  will  be 
little  more,  and  a  better  job  can  be  had 
if  they  are  made  six  inches,  as  the  con- 
crete can  be  tapped  better  and  made 
more  impervious;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  where  re-enforcement  is  used.  Re- 
enforcement  costs  but  little  and  will  pre- 
vent shrinkage  or  settlement  cracks.  The  j 
sand  and  rock  or  gravel  should  be  graded 
to  secure  as  dense  a  mixture  as  possible 
and  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part 


hours  is  now  considered  sufficiently  long 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  settle- 
ment and  septic  action,  without  carry- 
ing the  latter  so  far  as  to  interfere  too 
seriously  with  the  subsequent  treatment 
necessary.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  keep  sewage  in  the  tank  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  sludge 
should  be  cleaned  out  when  it  has  about 
half  filled  the  tank,  about  three-quarters 
of  the  volume  below  the  sewage  level 
should  correspond  to  an  eight  hour  stor- 
age period.  This  will  give  a  longer  stor- 
age period  just  after  the  tank  is  cleaned, 
and  a  shorter  period  just  before  cleaning. 
As  the  amount  of  sewage  varies  daily, 
has  a  maximum  during  the  day,  and  de- 
creases to  nothing  during  the  night,  the 
storage  period  will  necessarily  vary,  so 
it  is  useless  to  determine  the  volume  of 
the  tank  to  be  used  for  storage  of  the 
liquid  too  closely. 

The  amount  of  sewage  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  twenty  five 
gallons  per  person  per  day;  this  is  such 
a  wide  variation  that  the  average  flow 
from  any  particular  premises  can  best 
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of  cement  to  six  of  aggregate;  a  volume 
of  hydrated  lime  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  volume  of  cement  used  will  increase 
the  density.  The  inside  forms  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete  will 
stand,  and  the  inside  surface  of  the  tank 
plastered  with  cement  mortar,  made  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  one  and  one  half 
parts  of  sand. 

A  cover  for  the  tank  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  (though  desirable)  except  in 
localities  where  wind  would  disturb  the 
surface  enough  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  matte,  which  is  the  natural  cover 
that  begins  to  form  after  the  tank  has 
been  in  operation  a  week  or  two;  it  is 
composed  of  hair  and  similar  materials 
that  do  not  decompose,  together  with 
small  particles  of  sludge.  It  is  a  leathery 
substance  and  may  attain  a  depth  of  sev- 
eral inches  and  become  a  source  of 
trouble,  unless  sufficient  surface  area  is 
allowed  in  the  tank;  this  should  be  at 
least  one  square  foot  per  person. 

If  the  tank  is  below  the  ground  surface, 
a  cover  may  be  made  of  boards  laid  across 
the  top  and  earth  thrown  on  these  until 
the  original  ground  level  is  restored,  so 
that,  except  for  the  vent  pipe,  no  obstruc- 
tion is  offered,  even  to  a  plow.  A  vent 
pipe  should  always  be  inserted  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  gases,  which 
rise  in  considerable  quantities.  If  an 
enlargement  be  made  in  the  vent  pipe  and 
this  filled  with  iron  shavings  loosely 
placed,  they  will  combine  with  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  lessen  the  disagreeable 
odor  therefrom. 

The  length  of  the  tank  should  be  at 
least  three  times  its  width  or  depth,  to 
allow  sufficient  length  of  path  for  the 
settlement  of  sludge.  As  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  material  in  sewage  that  is 
capable  of  settlement  will  do  so  in  about 
an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  retention 
of  sewage  in  the  tank  for  a  period  of  eight 


be  estimated  by  the  owner.  The  amount 
of  sludge  deposited  from  domestic  sewage 
also  varies  widely,  but  it  is  safe  to  allow 
the  deposition  of  two  cubic  feet  per  per- 
son per  year.  As  the  space  allowed  for 
sludge  is  usually  made  of  such  size  that 
the  unpleasant  job  of  cleaning  is  attended 
to  but  once  in  six  months  or  a  year,  there 
is  also  considerable  leeway  allowed  as 
to  this  space.  Sufficient  volume  should 
be  allowed  above  the  level  of  the  outlet 
to  prevent  any  overflow  from  a  sudden 
rush  of  sewage.  As  the  outlet  is  large 
compared  with  the  discharge  pipe  from 
sinks,  basins,  etc.,  there  is  not  much 
danger  from  overflow  unless  several  con- 
nections happen  to  discharge  at  once. 

The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  should  both 
be  placed  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
down  from  the  sewage  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank;  this  introduces  the 
sewage  with  as  little  disturbance  as  pos- 
sible to  the  sludge  and  matte,  and  allows 
only  the  clearest  of  the  liquid  to  be  dis- 
charged. As  the  discharge  of  sewage 
is  distributed  throughout  the  day,  the 
flow  of  the  effluent  will  be  intermedi- 
ate between  that  desirable  for  an  inter- 
mittent filter,  and  the  flow  desirable  for 
a  trickling  filter.  Both  forms  of  filter 
are  used,  (  though  the  latter  gives  the 
best  results),  hence  any  form  of  siphon 
or  floating  weir  is  unnecessary.  A  float- 
ing weir  draws  the  liquid  from  the  sur- 
face, carrying  out  sludge,  floating  ma- 
terial and  particles  of  matte,  and  is  apt 
to  become  clogged.  Baffles  are  of  little 
value  in  large  tanks,  but  in  small  tank^, 
it  is  well  to  place  a  baffle  just  in  front  of 
the  inlet  pipe  to  prevent  objectionable 
currents,  though  the  baffle  will  increase 
the  tendency  of  the  sludge  to  collect  in 
this  end  of  the  tank. 

The  time  for  cleaning  out  the  tank  will 
be  indicated  by  the  larger  amounts  of 
sludge  carried  out  in  the  effluent.  The 
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HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  to  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soil? 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "fiat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  NOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAIV  FRANCISCO 
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liquid  should  first  be  removed,  by  pump- 
ing or  other  means;  it  may  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  effluent, 
into  the  filter  or  tile  drains.  The  water 
content  having  thus  been  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  the  remainder  may  be 
stirred  up  and  pumped  out,  or  drawn  out 
through  a  valve  if  one  can  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  so  it  is  acces- 
sible. Thoroughly  rotted  sludge  has  the 
color  and  texture  of  dark  loam,  and  has 
only  a  slight  musty  odor.  As  some  fresh 
sludge  will  always  have  to  be  removed, 
considerable  odor  will  always  be  present 
when  the  tank  is  cleaned.  If  placed  on 
absorbent  soil  in  dry,  warm  weather  ,the 
sludge  will  dry  out  in  a  few  days  and 
can  be  plowed  under,  though  it  has  little 
value  as  fertilizer. 

If  further  purification  is  necessary  to 
protect  a  water  supply,  the  effluent  should 
be  passed  through  a  filter.  This  is  simply 
a  watertight  box,  best  made  of  concrete, 
and  filled  with  coke,  broken  brick  or 
similar  material,  the  finer  material  being 
placed  at  the  top.  It  should  not  be  cov- 
ered, but  aerated  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. The  effluent  should  be  spread  over 
as  much  of  the  surface  as  possible;  this 
can  be  done  by  allowing  it  to  overflow 
the  sides  of  two  or  three  small  troughs 
placed  horizontally  above  the  surface  of 
the  filter.  The  effluent  from  the  filter 
may  be  disposed  of  in  any  of  the  ways 
suggested  for  the  disposal  of  the  effluent 
from  the  tank.  At  least  five  cubic  feet 
of  coke  should  be  allowed  per  person. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the 
proper  proportions  for  a  tank  and  filter 
to  serve  a  family  of  ten  persons  with  an 
estimated  flow  of  sixty  gallons  per  per- 
son per  day. 

The  Imhoff  Tank. — An  improved  form 
of  tank,  utilizing  fully  the  advantages  of 
septic  action  and  removing  most  of  the 
objections  to  the  ordinary  septic  tank, 
has  been  developed  recently  in  Germany 
by  Dr.  Imhoff.  This  tank  is  in  the  form 
of  a  well,  having  a  minimum  depth  of 
about  fifteen  feet,  so  its  cost  makes  it 
suitable  only  where  the  installation  of  a 
larger  plant  is  necessary.  The  tank  con- 
sists of  two  parts;  an  upper  chamber 
in  which  the  sewage  is  retained  only  long 
enough  for  the  sludge  to  settle  out,  and 
from  which  it  passes  before  it  becomes 
septic;  and  a  lower  chamber  into  which 
the  sludge  drops  through  a  slot.  The 
upper  chamber  is  separated  from  the 
lower  by  an  overlap  that  prevents  gases 
from  rising  back  through  the  slot.  In 
the  lower  chamber,  a  thorough  rotting 
of  the  sludge  takes  place  under  consider- 
able pressure,  producing  a  greater  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  sludge  than  the 
septic  tank.  On  account  of  its  small 
water  content  and  the  entrained  gases, 
sludge  from  the  Imhoff  tank  occupies  a 
small  volume,  and  drains  and  dries 
quickly  without  offense.  Only  the  com- 
pletely rotted  sludge  is  drawn  off,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank;  this  may  be  done 
at  any  time  by  means  of  a  pipe  that  ex- 
tends from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the 
surface,  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
water  pressure  to  force  the  sludge  up- 
ward through  the  pipe.  It  is  claimed 
that  very  little  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
generated  in  this  form  of  tank  and  that 
the  gases  produced  are  inodorous.  An 
engineer  should  be  employed  to  design 
an  Imhoff  tank;  all  designs  are  submitted 
to  Dr.  Imhoff  for  his  approval. 

Both  the  septic  and  Imhoff  tanks  have 
been  patented  in  this  country;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  Imhoff  patent, 
but  there  is  considerable  as  to  the  septic 
patent.  Several  suits  have  been  brought 
for  infringement  of  the  septic  patent, 
but  a  final  decision  has  not  yet  been 
rendered. 


all  of  the  large  exhibit  buildings  for  the 
1915  fair  will  be  under  construction  or 
contract  by  July  1.  In  the  agricultural 
section,  the  new  chief,  Mr.  Dennison, 
states  that  the  finest  collection  of  orchids 
ever  brought  together  will  be  shown. 
Over  500  varieties  will  be  brought  from 
the  Philippines  and  the  Orient.  Compre- 
hensive displays  will  also  be  made  by 
Luther  Burbank,  Albert.  F.  Etter  and 
Carl  Purdy,  covering  the  latest  creations 
in  fruits  and  flowers. 


LUBRICATION  OF  FARM 
MACHINERY. 


The  publicity  part  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  announces  that  practically 


One  of  the  little  things  that  is  lack- 
ing on  a  majority  of  farm  implements  is 
a  good  and  convenient  system  of  lubrica- 
tion. The  common  oil  cup  with  open  top 
or  loose  cap  is  sure  to  get  filled  with  dirt 
and  grit  which  cut  out  the  bearings, 
largely  increasing  the  power  required  to 
operate  the  machine  and  greatly  reduc- 
ing its  period  of  usefulness. 

The  hard  oil  cup,  which  holds  enough 
oil  to  last  a  week  or  more,  is  always 
tight  and  can  be  screwed  down  a  little 
each  day,  thus  insuring  a  clean  bearing 
and  a  regular  supply  of  grease.  Many 
of  the  common  implements  could  be 
vastly  improved  by  replacing  the  com- 
mon oil  holes  with  hard  oil  cups. 

The  oil  holes  can  be  easily  reamed  out 
and  threaded  to  the  proper  standard  and 
the  hard  oil  cups  screwed  into  them. 
The  amount  of  work  and  expense  re- 
quired will  be  returned  many  fold  in 
the  saving  of  horse  flesh  and  in  the  in- 
creased life  of  the  machinery. 


CATERPILLARS  ON  APRICOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Young  shoots  of  three 
year  old  apricots  have  been  eaten  oy  a 
small  half  inch  long  caterpillar.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  how  to  stop 
it  for  next  spring? — A.  N.,  Cupertino. 

With  only  that  description  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  identify  the  caterpillar  or  to 
say  much  about  its  control.  If  it  is  the 
tent  caterpillar  the  best  Ihing  to  do  is 
to  cut  off  the  nests  or  "tents".  If  it  is 
a  leaf  eating  caterpillar  of  some  other 
sort,  some  arsenical  spray  will  very  prob- 
ably do  the  business.  Would  advise  you 
to  call  upon  Earl  Morris,  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner,  offices  at  the  court 
house  in  San  Jose,  or  have  him  come 
and  see  the  trees.  He  would  be  bettor 
able  to  identify  the  insect  and  tell  of  its 
control  than  anybody  else.  Nearly  all 
such  identifications  by  letter  are  very 
difficult  unless  there  are  very  distinct 
diseases  or  certain  distinct  insect  pests 
which  cannot  be  contused  with  ethers. 


INJURY  TO  BLACK  WALNUT 
SEEDLING. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  separate  cover 
1  am  sending  you  a  black  walnut  seed- 
ling which  stopped  growing  this  spring. 
Could  you  tell  me  why  it  died?--C.  A.  M., 
San  Francisco. 

The  seedling  had  e  top  about  eight 
inches  long  and  a  root  about  three  feet 
long,  which  was  perfectly  natural  for  a 
black  walnut.  Only  the  tip  was  dead 
and  there  was  sap  in  the  remainder  and 
apparently  no  injury  by  disease  or  in- 
sect, though  probably  it  would  not  have 
budded  out.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
give  reasons  for  such  troubles  of  any  kind 
of  fruit  tree,  large  or  small,  without 
knowing  the  surroundings  and  conditions 
of  growth  though  occasionally  the  cause 
of  death  or  unthrifty  -condition  is  indi- 
cated though  not  apparent  on  superficial 
examination.  Possibly  the  tree  died 
through  drying  out  of  soil,  perhaps  from 
mechanical  injury  to  the  tip,  but  the 
owner  in  all  such  cases  is  better  quali- 
fied to  tell  the  cause  of  growth  than 
somebody  from  a  distance  who  cannot 
know  conditions. 


Tractor  Durability 
is  Important 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  are 
tractors  built  in  six  months. 

Benjamin  Holt  invented  the  CATERPILLAR  tractor.  For 
nine  years  he  has  been  perfecting  it,  until  today  it  stands 
unequaled  by  any  tractor  built. 

It  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  working  successfully  in  loose, 
soft,  sandy  or  wet  soil,  in  the  hills  and  even  in  swamps. 

The  HOLT 

Reg.  U  S  Pat  Off 

has  no  wheels  to  slip;  it  lays  its  own  track,  rolls  over  it  and  picks  it  up 
again. 

Its  traction  surface  is  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  wheel  engines. 
This  is  the  important  point  in  traction  engine  construction. 

Nowadays  anyone  can  buy  a  good  motor,  transmission,  etc..  in  the  open 
market.  We  have  both,  but  we  consider  traction  advantages  of  first  im- 
portance. 

When  you  buy  a  tractor  investigate  this  feature  first,  then  investigate  the 
experience  back  of  the  engine  and  the  reliability  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  Holt  CATER  PILLER  Gas  Tractor  is  built  in  two  sizes,  60  and  30  H  P. 
It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.   Distillate  costs  less  than 
kerosene. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  send  for  our  catalogue   RP  today. 

Name   


Address 


City  or  Town. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


STOCKTON, 
CAL. 


JACKSON  DIRECT  CONNECTED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

THE   RESULT  OF   YEARS   OF   SCIENTIFIC   ENGINEERING  PRACTICE 

Such  efficient  conditions  are  obtained 
only  where  the  pumping  unit  installed 
is  economical  in  operation  and  made 
by  specialists  having  the  benefit  of 
years  of  study  and  experience. 
Write  our  engineering  department  for 
details  of  design  and  economic  features. 
You  will  profit  by  their  experience  and 
save  time  and  money. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  47  today. 


Patented. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  212 


3.-.7-301  Market  St.. 
Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 
WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 

is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
terial and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 

1%  to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


The  Havana  Double 
Grip  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  it  is 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 
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Treatment  of  Frosted  Trees. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  B.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  treat- 
ment of  frosted  trees  depends  largely 
on  how  badly  they  were  frosted.  Trees 
that  are  frozen  back  very  seriously  should 
of  course  be  cut  back  to  a  point  where  the 
wood  is  not  injured,  the  cut  being  treated 
with  wax  if  it  is  a  large  one,  and  with 
paint  if  it  is  a  matter  of  one  of  the  minor 
limbs. 

Results  have  amply  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice  given  by  the  staff  of  ex- 
perts who  were  with  Dr.  Webber  on  the 
trip  through  the  citrus  belt,  a  short  time 
after  the  freeze.  The  word  then  was  to 
let  the  trees  alone  until  there  was  enough 
growth  to  show  how  far  the  injury  ex- 
tended back  toward  the  trunk.  The 
writer  has  lately  passed  two  groves  of 
lemons,  one  of  which  was  pruned  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  freeze,  while  the 
other  was  left  to  its  own  devices  until  the 
middle  of  April.  The  one  that  had  beci 
pruned  early  showed  serious  die-back 
from  the  point  of  cutting,  and  the  leaves 
were  small  and  few,  while  the  other  was 
putting  out  healthy  leaves,  and  showed 
plainly  where  to  cut,  without  danger  of 
wasting  either  labor  or  good  wood.  Both 
of  these  groves  looked  about  alike  before 
the  freeze,  and  were  hurt  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, being  side  by  side,  on  the  same  class 
of  soil. 

Some  trees  I  have  seen  which  were  in- 
jured so  badly  that  all  the  limbs  had  to 
be  cut  off.  In  this  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  whitewash  the  trunks  to  prevent 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity: 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     MIS  ANGELES 
BOS  MUUoa  St.      Sam  Fernando  Bdg. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES,  PLANTS. 

We  have  more  than 
donbled  our  mock  of 
ornanipntulM  —  enpe- 
clally  i  hose  varieties 
needing  little  water. 
Strong,  hardy,  well 
rooted  wtoek.  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


sunburn.  I  have  noticed  some  trees 
where  the  cut  was  made  to  the  point  of 
growth  irrespective  of  the  condition  of 
the  wood  below  the  cut.  If  a  limb  has 
the  bark  seriously  split  it  will  never 
grow  healthy  branches,  however  well  it 
may  be  treated. 

There  are  such  wide  differences  in  the 
amount  of  damage  done  citrus  trees  that 
no  set  rule  can  apply  to  all  cases.  The 


Fk 


I.    Vigorous  Lemon  Tree. 


tree  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  an  orange  tree 
that  two  months  ago  was  almost  entirely 
defoliated,  yet  there  is  no  dead  wood, 
and  growth  is  vigorous,  and  it  would  be 


Fk;.  2.    Tkkk  Pkl-ned  Too  Soon. 

useless  to  do  any  trimming.  Fig.  2,  is  a 
lemon  tree  which  was  pruned  soon  after 
the  freeze  to  where  the  owner  thought 
the  damage  extended.  Notice  that  there 
is  little  growth  above  the  crotch,  and  the 
tree  will  have  to  be  re-cut  to  a  point 
where  the  trunk  is  large,  and  is  a  case 
where  the  end  will  require  waxing  to  pre- 
vent splitting. 

A  slight  digression  might  not  be  amiss 
here  to  state  that  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  these  trees  there  are  orchards  where 
the  fruit  is  being  picked  practically  free 
from  frost  as  a  result  of  orchard  heating. 

Care  of  frosted  trees  apart  from  the  mat 
ter  of  pruning  would  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  good  consistent  orchard  work.  If  the 
trees  have  lost  a  large  part  of  the  top, 
it  would  foolish  to  expect  them  to  bear, 
and  as  foolish  to  dose  them  with  fruiting 
fertilizer.  The  top  being  in  the  minority 
will  most  likely  put  on  plenty  of  sucker 
growth  in  the  effort  to  cover  the  naked 
stems  and  these  suckers  will  need  car- 
ing for  leaving  enough  to  digest  the  food 
sent  up  by  the  roots,  but  not  enough  to 


Are 
These 
Fellows 
on  Your 
Trees 

Mr.  Citrus  Grower? 

If  they  are  get  rid  of  them  for  they  are  a  serious  pest.  They 
are  the  dreaded  red  spiders — one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
citrus  grower.  They  suck  the  very  life  out  of  a  tree  and  if  let 
alone  will  make  the  healthiest  orchard  lose  its  vitality.  For 
a  safeguard  and  sure  exterminator 

Use  Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

it  not  only  kills  the  "insect"  itself  but  also  the  egg.  That  is  not  a  mere 
statement — it's  a  proved  fact.  Order  this  spray  at  once.  Don't  wait  until  you 
must  have  it — when  your  trees  are  laden  with  this  deadly  "insect."  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Yel-Ros  is  both  a  pre. 
ventive  and  a  cure  and  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Send  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar.   It  coiU  25  cents  and  is  well  worth  it. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


350  California  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  SrEELjfy  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
ior  otaouous  PROP 

'  PING  AMD  TRAINING 

OR  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Hooks, 
F.  O.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 


ZUUR-JENKINS,  Prop. 


Burbank  Standard  Cactus  our  Specialty; 
all  leading  and  improved  varieties  guaran- 
teed true  to  name. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  fttandpipes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
I  our*,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  diHtrihute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  wat:_-  -n  the  form  of  fine  rain.  Cover  four  timet*  the  area  of 
any  other  Sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  Nample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

.  J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jackson  iilr 
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cause  any  overcrowding  of  the  new 
branches  to  be  formed. 

Suckers  to  be  formed  into  branches  for 
permanent  use  should  not  be  cut  back 
until  the  bark  has  hardened  or  ripened 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  a 
bunch  of  small  suckers  does  not  grow 
from  the  cut.  Never  let  two  limbs  branch 
from  the  same  point  as  it  makes  a  weak 
place  that  it  will  be  very  likely  to  split 
later  on  in  the  life  of  the  tree.    If  the 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 -is  

A  Friend  to  the  Fanner 

It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

007  Alaska  Commercial  Bids., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day,  Horticul- 
tural Expert, 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 
To  Any  Orchnrdist 
who  is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 

UNION  BLIND  <&   LADDER  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
3530  Pernlin  Street    -        Oakland,  Cal. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  prorjlems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
«ave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  E.  5th  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Mala  Stv  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1AA  AAA  Sour  0ranflc 

IVUjVUv  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels — Valencias  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


trees  are  very  much  reduced  in  size  it  J 
will  be  a  wise  move  to  use  some  of  the 
excess  water  in  growing  two  cover  crops 
a  year,  to  build  up  depleted  humus  and 
nitrogen. 

The  last  but  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  things  to  be  urged  for  the  good  of  the 
frosted  grove  would  be  to  see  that  it  don't 
get  a  return  dose  next  winter,  by  getting 
in  line  for  frost  protection.  If  you  only 
have  frost  once  in  twenty  years  you  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  one  chance,  and  if 
the  chance  is  more  frequent  you  surely 
cannot  take  the  chance. 


Care  of  Frosted  Trees. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  B.  Neff.] 

The  freeze  of  last  January  has  pro- 
duced a  condition  in  citrus  trees  which 
requires  close  attention  if  full  and  pro- 
fitable production  is  to  be  attained.  Va- 
rious degrees  of  damage  will  need  dif- 
ferent treatment,  but  the  trees  which 
were  slightly  frozen  back  and  largely  de- 
foliated will  need  the  closest  attention. 
Where  the  damage  has  been  so  great  as  to 
kill  branches  back  to  the  trunk  a  new 
head  can  be  formed,  and  where  the  dam- 
age has  reached  below  the  head,  but 
not  below  the  bud,  a  single  stem  should 
be  selected  and  the  new  tree  formed 
from  that.  The  defoliated  trees  will  send 
out  numberless  small  branches,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  must  be  taken  out, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  mass  of  twigs 
too  small  to  produce  fruit  of  a  protitabla 
size. 

This  mass  of  twigs  will  have  a  small 
foliage  and  will  bloom  profusely,  but  be- 
cause of  weakness  will  drop  most  of  the 
young  fruit  and  that  which  is  left  will 
be  small  when  matured.  A  large  amount 
of  pruning  will  be  required  to  get 
branches  which  will  be  sufficiently  vig- 
orous to  produce  marketable  oranges,  and 
to  get  a  growth  of  large  leaves  which  are 
needed  to  manufacture  material  to  make 
the  oranges. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  thin  out  the 
small  twigs  on  each  branch,  but  by  going 
back  along  the  large  branches  two  or 
three  feet,  smaller  branches  may  be  found 
which  can  be  removed  and  in  this  way 
openings  be  made  which  will  not  be  too 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  give  light 
and  air  to  make  strong  growth  on  the  re- 
maining branches.  Strong  growth  and 
large  leaves  are  necessary  to  produce  pro- 
fitable crops  of  good  oranges  and  the 
pruning  must  be  done  with  that  in  view. 
If  the  trees  are  too  close  together,  or  the 
soil  is  not  fertile  enough  to  support  all 
the  growth  on  the  trees  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  vigorous  growth  of  strong 
branches  and  large  leaves  a  more  severe 
pruning  must  be  done. 

The  pruning  in  all  cases  to  correspond 
with  the  fertility  and  number  of  trees  to 
the  acre.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  so 
as  to  have  openings  in  the  outside  like 
large  corrugations  and  not  of  the  close 
conical  form. 


JUNE  BEETLES  ON  ROSES. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  jar  I  am  sending 
you  will  find  some  big  grubs  which  are 
in  the  ground  around  my  young  fruit 
trees.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these 
are  cutworms  or  not,  and  how  to  kill 
them. — E.  G.,  Cohasset,  Butte  county. 

Geo.  A.  Coleman  of  the  entomological 
department  of  the  University  of  California 
identified  these  as  the  grubs  of  the  June 
beetle.  They  develop  slowly  and  although 
they  eat  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and 
other  plants  they  cannot  do  as  much 
damage  as  smaller  grubs  that  would  de- 
velop rapidly  and  therefore  feed  much 
more  voraciously.  So  little  damage  is 
done  that  no  methods  of  control  are 
ordinarily  needed  or  advised. 


PROFITS 


ORCHARD 
CANNING 

One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2V2  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town. 
State... 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


Why  bother  with  wagons  with  which 
a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 


Koppel  Portable  Tracks 


They  are  in  every 
up-to-date  vineyard. 


Send  for  our  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  all  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 

Write  us  now. 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 


San  Francisco 

233  Rialto  Building 


kDPPEL 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CHOP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5.. 150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

"  BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

G.  L.  Hulquist,  who  is  representing 
Eastern  owners,  set  out  250  acres  of 
peaches  and  walnuts  the  past  season  near 
Butte  City.  The  land  is  divided  into  10 
and  20-acre  tracts,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  owners  will  remove  from  the 
East  and  occupy  them. 

The  first  car  of  apricots  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  for  the  season  was  shipped 
from  Famosa  last  week.  The  fruit  is 
moving  out  rapidly  from  many  points 
this  week. 

C.  W.  Beers,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Santa  Barbara  county,  states  that  con- 
siderable citrus  planting  is  being  done 
there  this  season.  Already  five  carloads 
of  nursery  stock  has  been  received  and 
set  out.  Irrigation  from  wells  is  being 
rapidly  extended.  In  the  northern  por 
tion  of  that  county  apricots  are  reported 
a  banner  crop,  cherries  above  normal,  ap- 
ples have  made  a  heavy  setting,  and 
peaches  and  pears  will  be  above  an  aver- 
age. Most  of  the  grain  is  being  cut  for 
hay. 


Professional  Directory 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

AnnlyalH  of  Soils   for  Plant  Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.    Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL, 

CHEMISTS 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  Soil 

Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Satter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert, 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  Rldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Agricultural  Investigations  as  to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.    Speaks  Spanish. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Re- 
frlgeiatlng  Plants,  Irriga- 
tion. 


From  Escondido,  San  Diego  county, 
the  report  comes  of  big  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  grapes  in- 
cluded. 

Fruit  crops  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  coun- 
ties promise  big  yields  this  season.  •  An 
estimate  from  Yuba  places  peaches  at 
70%  of  last  year's  yield  of  500  tons;  pears, 
70%  cf  last  year's  crop  of  1300  tons; 
plums,  60%  of  last  season.  Sutter  coun- 
ty, almonds  half  crop,  apricots  10%,  cher- 
ries 75%,  table  grapes  heavy,  cling 
peaches  100%,  Muirs  75%,  plums  10%. 
Prunes,  a  good  crop. 

A  move  is  on  foot  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  horticultural  commissions- 
for  San  Francisco  county,  the  officer  to 
also  have  Jurisdiction  in  Marin  and  San 
Mateo  counties.  One  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  the  office  will  be  to  inspect  im- 
portations of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  this 
port. 

Heavy  citrus  plantings  are  being  made 
around  Delano,  Kern  county,  this  season. 
By  July  1st,  26,000  young  citrus  stock, 
besides  21,000  olive  seedlings,  will  be 
planted  there. 

Reports  from  Fresno  state  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  1913  crop  of  raisins  has 
been  contracted  for  by  the  Raisin  Cor- 
poration. Only  two  firms  have  offered  to 
sell  raisins  and  they  have  but  few  to  de- 
liver. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  on  June  9th, 
states  that  prune  prices  are  ranging  from 
S%  to  5Vtc  base  price,  owing  to  sizes. 
The  domestic  trade  does  not  want  prunes 
lower  than  60s,  while  foreign  trade  has 
taken  as  small  as  90s.  In  the.  bulletin 
Mr.  Dargitz  insists  that  peaches  should 
bring  from  6  to  7  cents  dried,  and  that 
if  growers  will  hold  out  they  will  secure 
those  figures. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 


Land  Development. 

A  census  just  completed  shows  that 
292  people  have  moved  onto  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fairmead.  Merced  county, 
within  the  past  six  months. 

Last  week  Francis  Cuttle  sold  the  last 
of.  his  orange  groves  at  Riverside,  con- 
sisting of  60  acres  of  valencias  and  50 
acres  of  navels,  to  Los  Angeles  people. 
Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Cuttle  bought  637 
acres  of  land  there,  which  he  developed 
and  has  since  sold. 

L.  A.  Turpen  last  week  sold  his  640 
acre  ranch  near  Montpelier.  Stanislaus 
county,  to  John  Harder  for  $35  per  acre. 
The  land  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  orange 
culture  and  the  new  owner  proposes  to 
set  it  to  citrus  trees  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

An  Oroville  paper  says  that  southern 
California  citrus  growers  are  endeavor 
ing  to  secure  1000  acres  of  good  land 
with  water  rights  near  that  town,  which 
they  propose  to  set  out  to  oranges. 

J.  W.  Forgeus  last  week  purchased 
4,000  acres  of  fine  fruit  land  in  the 
Capay  valley,  near  Rumsey,  which  he  will 
subdivide  and  colonize  in  small  tracts. 

The  new  irrigation  system  of  the  Mon- 
tague Irrigation  Co.  was  tried  out  for 
the  first  time  last  week.  Siskiyou  county 
is  keeping  up  with  the  balance  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  new  enterprises, 
and  this  new  water  system,  capable  of 
furnishing  1,080,000  gallons  per  hour,  is 
but  one  of  them. 

New  wells  near  Davis  are  supplying 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  At  a 
depth  of  a  little  over  100  feet,  water  in 
abundance  is  found. 


LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Walnuts  Will  Be  Small. 

J.  B.  Neff,  of  Anaheim,  tells  us  that 
from  his  observation  he  believes  the  grow- 
ing crop  of  English  walnuts  will  be  about 
as  large  in  quantity   as  last  year,  but. 


that  the  nuts  will  be  smaller  than  they 
ordinarily  are.  The  blight  has  been  less 
active  than  usual,  but  many  groves  are 
affected  by  the  aphis,  a  little  bug  that 
infests  the  leaf  on  the  under  side  and 
hard  to  get  at  to  spray. 


Fruit  Crop  Prospects. 

Conditions  at  this  time  around  Dixon, 
Solano  county,  are  not  very  promising, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  only  a  fair  crop 
of  prunes  will  be  harvested,  and  the  al- 
mond crop  is  very  poor. 

In  Yolo  county.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Hecke  stated  lhat  it  was  the  hard- 
est year  to  foretell  fruit  crops  of  any 
year  since  he  had  been  in  California. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  trees  are  fairly  well  filled  with  fruit 
in  unirrigated  sections,  it  is  problemat- 
ical whether  there  is  enough  moisture  to 
mature  the  fruit.  In  orchards  where  ir- 
rigation was  carried  on,  very  good  crops 
are  expected,  in  view  of  the  year,  and 
these  orchards  will  bring  up  the  aver- 
age production  to  about  the  following 
figures:  Prunes,  60%  of  last  year's  crop; 
peaches,  about  75%;  pears,  75  to  80%; 
apricots,  40%,  The  present  outlook  for 
grapes  is  that  they  will  be  a  bigger  crop 
than  last  year. 

A?  before  stated,  moisture  conditions 
are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  what  the  crop  will  turn  out  to  be. 


Peach  Crop  Light  in  United  States. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  there 
has  been  made  public  a  statement  of  the 
shipment  of  peaches  that  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  principal  peach  produc- 
ing sections  of  the  South  during  the  com- 
ing season.  The  figures  are  such  that 
California  shippers  may  look  forward  to 
a  season  of  high  prices  and  good  profits 
on  everything  that  they  forward.  Geor- 
gia will  ship  this  year  about  1900  cars,  as 
against  7300  cars  last  year.  The  pro- 
ducing districts  of  Arkansas  and  Texas 
will  send  proportionately  a  diminished 
supplv.  Nowhere  is  the  crop  as  good 
as  last  season. 


Crop  Conditions  in  Fresno  County. 

A  direct  representative  of  the  Rukai. 
Pbkss.  after  making  an  investigation  of 
crop  conditions  in  Fresno  county,  sends 
us  the  following  estimate: 

Peaches,  dried,  normal;  canning  85% 
of  a  normal  crop,  while  last  season  this 
county  had  a  crop  estimated  at  115%. 
Raisins:  Muscatels  100%,  Thompsons  90. 
Sultanas  85,  Malagas  90;  as  against  a 
100%  crop  last  season.  Apricots  will 
make  20%,  as  against  25%  in  1912. 
Prunes  are  estimated  at  90%,  while  last 
year  they  went  a  full  100%. 


The  Grain  Crop  in  Yolo. 

The  barley  grain  crop  is  now  being 
harvested  in  Yolo  and  Solano  counties 
and  is  averaging  a  good  deal  better  than 
had  been  expected.  The  irrigated  land 
is  turning  out  very  good,  T.  J.  Gibson 
having  a  large  acreage  near  Woodland 
which  he  considers  will  go  40  sacks  to 
the  acre.  While  of  course  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  crop,  it  is  thought  that 
the  irrigated  grain  will  bring  the  total 
average  up  to  about  50%  of  a  full  crop. 
Conditions  as  a  whole  in  Yolo  county 
seem  to  be  in  better  shape  than  a  good 
many  other  districts.  Barley  is  going 
from  10  to  15  sacks  around  Dixon. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Evans,  of  Modesto,  purchased 
last  week  from  the  E.  O.  McClure  estate 
100  head  of  Holstein  cattle  for  the  sum 
of  $10,000.  This  is  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  cattle  in  Stanislaus  county. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  has  been  appointed 
one  of  a  committee  of  three,  by  C.  F. 
Curtis,  president  of  the  American  Shrop- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything; 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Several  carloads  of  good 
grain  hay.  Send  description  and  price. 
Box  144,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED — Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


POSITIONS  WAM'KU 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore- 
man on  ranch.  An  expert  at  leveling  land, 
raising  alfalfa,  handling  water  and  ga6 
engines;  good  milker,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  care  of  milk  and  cream;  also 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Will  give  $100  for  any  cow  that  will  die 
under  my  care  from  bloat.  Will  consider 
nothing  less  than  $50  per  month.  Address 
Box  12,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore- 
man on  ranch.  An  expert  at  leveling  land, 
raising  alfalfa,  handling  water  and  gas 
engines;  good  milker,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  care  of  milk  and  cream:  also 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Will  give  $100  for  any  cow  that  will  die 
under  my  care  from  bloat.  Will  consider 
nothing  less  than  $50  per  month.  Address 
Box  12,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Experienced  New  York  State  cheese  and 
butter  maker  desires  position  in  the  West. 
Box  4  2,  Hamlet,  N.  T. 


LAND  FOR  SAUL 


155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  three  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  hardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  %  mile  to  school  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO.,  807  J  St..  Sacramento. 


SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  AND  BERRY 
LANDS.  Sonoma  county.  Send  for  booklet 
telling  advantages  of  investment  in  this 
good  productive  country  where  no  irriga- 
tion is  required.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  acres  full- 
bearing  fruit  trees;  10  grain.  Implements, 
live  stock,  furnished  house,  everything 
goes.  Price,  $5,500.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress owner.  No  agents  wanted.  W. 
TIEK,  R.  2.  Box  15.  Vacaville,  Cal. 


LAND    AND    WATER— $100    per  acre. 

Complete  irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acre  tracts;  terms:  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St.. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND— Send  for  catalog. 
Properties  in  all  counties.  Valuable,  re- 
liable information.  C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.. 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


CAPRI  FIGS — For  Sale,  Capri  Figs  for 
fertilizing  Smyrna  Fig  Trees.  I  have  some 
of  the  most  famous  varieties,  such  as  the 
Milco  and  Markarian,  also  Roeding.  The  fig 
wasps  will  begin  coming  out  on  the  15th 
of  this  month  and  lust  until  the  1st  of 
July.  Be  sure  and  place  your  order  early, 
so  that  you  can  give  your  trees  three  ap- 
plications, which  will  secure  you  a  good 
crop.  My  price  will  be  $7.50  per  M,  in 
less  than  one  thousand  lots,  $10  per  M. 
Address  MARKARIAN  FIG  GARDEN, 
R.  R.  No.  10,  Box  26,  Fresno,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhill,  California. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


CAPRI  FIGS  for  sale,  $12  per  thousand. 
CHRIS  HOEL,  Grldley,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


mSCELLANEOFS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin.  It  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco.  


ALFALFA  HAY — Second  cutting  will 
soon  be  ready  to  ship.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  good  hay,  write  for  prices.  C.  W.  Van- 
note,  Gridley,  Cal.    R.  D.  L  

REFUSE  LIME — 300  tons  for  fertilizing, 
in  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 
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shire  Association,  to  represent  the  Shrop- 
shire interests  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Mr.  Carruthers  left  last  week 
for  a  few  weeks'  trip  through  the  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  States.  He  expects  to 
bring  back  several  carloads  of  stock. 

The  official  tester  of  the  Stanislaus 
Cow  Testing  Association  has  completed 
the  May  test  for  more  than  300  cows.  Of 
this  number,  1C  cows  made  more  than 
45  pounds  of  butter  during  the  month 
The  highest  score  was  made  by  a  Jersey 
cow  and  was  66.6  pounds. 

J.  J.  Young  has  perhaps  the  best  bunch 
of  dairy  cows  in  Colusa  county  on  his 
farm  near  Princeton.  His  17  Holsteins 
produced  butter-fat  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  February  which  brought  him 
$102.  Last  year  Mr.  Young  raised  15 
head  of  hogs,  which  at  four  months  made 
an  average  weight  of  143%  pounds. 

The  Dowling  brothers,  who  recently 
bought  a  tract  of  land  near  Willows,  have 
shipped  in  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
a  carload  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows 
and  a  good  registered  bull.  They  expact 
to  add  more  cows  to  the  herd. 

Thirty-one  cars  of  cattle  were  shipped 
from  Porterville  to  Elko,  Nevada,  last 
week.  This  stock  came  from  the  range 
near  there  and  was  sent  to  Nevada  to  bo 
fed  this  summer. 

The  report  from  the  Portland  Union 
Stockyards  of  June  6th  states  that,  owing 
to  high  water  around  Portland  and  heavy 
receipts  from  California,  the  market  has 
lost  several  points  during  the  week.  Av 
erage  sales  of  steers  are  reported  to  be 
about  $7.50,  bulls  $6,  cows  $6.40,  hogs 
$8.50,  and  sheep  $5  to  $7. 


General  Agriculture. 

Up  until  the  past  two  weeks  it  was 
thought  that  California  would  produce  a 
full  hop  crop  this  season,  but  for  some 
reason  the  burrs  on  some  vines  have 
come  out  too  early,  which  may  cause  a 
25%  loss  in  the  yield. 

A  dispatch  from  Arbuckle,  Colusa 
county,  states  that  the  barley  crop  will 
be  larger  there  than  last  year,  but  below 
that  of  normal  years.  The  tule  farmers 
expect  a  yield  of  from  20  to  30  sacks  per 
acre. 

The  seedless  tomato  has  been  again  dis- 
covered, this  time  in  Kings  county.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  contain  a  solid  pulp  of 
a  rather  sweetish  flavor. 

Harvesting  of  grain  is  now  going  on 
in  Yolo  county,  and  while  the  crop  will 
be  short,  yet  the  yield,  especially  on  the 
lower  ground,  will  be  better  than  was 
hoped. 

The  hay  crop  in  the  Richvale  district, 
Butte  county,  will  be  very  heavy  this 
season.  A  dispatch  from  there,  dated 
June  6th,  states  that  fully  4000  cars  will 
be  shipped  from  that  district  this  year. 

A  large  meeting  of  lima  bean  growers 
was  held  at  Oxnard,  Ventura  county,  last 
week,  to  reorganize  Ihe  old  bean  associ-N 
ation  upon  a  new  basis.  A  large  number 
of  growers  signed  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion. 

The  honey  production  in  Tulare  county 
io  only  about  one-fourth  the  normal  this 
season.    Many  orders  cannot  be  filled. 

A  bumper  crop  of  wheat  and  barley 
as  well  as  an  immense  amount  of  alfalfa 
hay  is  reported  from  the  Tulare  Lake  dis- 
trict, around  Corcoran,  Kings  county.  The 
present  planting  includes  70,000  acres. 
The  wheat  yield  is  15  to  18  bags  per 
acre,  with  a  total  of  400,000  bags  of  bar- 
ley or  25,000  tons  and  300,000  bags  of 
wheat  or  20,000  tons.  The  grain  is  of 
especially  heavy  growth  and  is  of  high 
quality.  A  doubling  of  acreage  is  con- 
templated for  next  year.  This  district 
is  the  territory  formerly  covered  by  Tu- 
lare lake  and  is  known  as  tule  lands,  a 
very  boggy  soil. 


The 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Is  The  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made— Easily  handled— best 
for  irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO. 

356  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 
FENCES 


Warner  Fences 


meet  every  need  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  cattlemen 
and  poultrymen.    They  are  made  from  the  best 
galvanized    steel   wire    obtainable.    They  have 
Strength,  durability,  flexibility,  are  neat  in  appearance  and  very  rigid. 

A  WARNER  FtNCE  does  not  sag  but  stretches  evenly.  Can  be  used  on  uneven  ground, 
gulleys  and  ravines  as  well  as  on  level  ground. 

ECOnOfPiCfll  FENCES  are  money  savers  because  unnecessary  expense  has  been  elimi- 

klfWIIUIIIIwcll  nated  in  their  manufacture.  They  also  require  fewer  posts  than  any  other. 
Pllllu  ftliarantoerf  We  guarantee  WARNER  FENCES  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  So  confident  are 
r  UIIJ  QUdl  dllWCU  we  tnat  the  WARNER  is  the  BEST  fence  on  the  market  that  we  will  let  you  tect  it 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  every  expectation  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.    Write  for  catalogue  now.  Addres9 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.  PACK°sAST 


Very 


70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


WATER  vs.  STOCK  IN  FORESTS. 


In  line  with  the  talk  this  spring  and 
every  year,  in  fact,  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  National  Forests  for  range 
purposes,  is  the  reminder  from  the  U.  IS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  stock  has 
to  be  kept  off  a  good  slice  of  the  Forests 
to  permit  water  for  domestic  purposes 
in  various  municipalities  to  be  uncon- 
taminated. 

Secretary  Houston,  for  instance,  has  just 
approved  an  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  town  of 
Safford,  Arizona,  by  which  the  Forest 
Service  aiid  the  town  will  co-operate  to 
conserve  Safford's  water  supply,  which 
comes  principally  from  the  Crook  Na- 
tional Forest. 

This  is  the  latest  one  of  many  such 
agreements.  According  to  the  figures  of 
the  Forest  Service,  there  are  nearly  1200 
cities  and  towns  in  the  West  which  de- 
rive their  water  supply  from  lands  within 
the  National  Forests.  Where  these  cities 
desire  it,  the  Government  joins  hands 
with  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  permanent  and  pure  water 
supply. 

The  Government  claims  that  stock  rais- 
ing, or  any  other  occupancy  of  the  land, 
which  ordinarily  would  be  encouraged, 
would  be  inadvisable  on  a  watershed 
which  forms  a  source  of  drinking  water. 
The  Forest  Service  recognizes  that  water 
is  as  necessary  a  commodity  for  wooded 
hillsides  to  supply  as  are  sawlogs  or  mine 
props.  A  watershed  area  may  offer  an 
opportunity  to  furnish  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  largest  number  through  sup- 
plying an  unpolluted  source  of  water 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Contracts  like  that  just  made  with 
Safford  provide  that  the  land  may  not  be 
used  without  approval  by  the  town,  ex- 
sept  for  the  protection  and  care  of  the 
forests.    The  Government  agrees  to  ex- 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR 
AND  GRADER 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER,  PERFORATOR,  AND  GRADER  is 

built  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  requirements  of  prune  growers  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the 
machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.  Made  in  varios  sizes 
for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery, 
including  trucks  and  cars.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "BKESJS"1 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Flori  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 


tend  and  improve  the  forests  by  seeding, 
planting  and  forest  management  so  far 
as  the  funds  for  that  purpose  are  avail- 
able. The  city,  for  its  part,  assists  by 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  additional 
guards  necessary  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment, and  contracts  to  bear  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  any  improvement 
work  which  it  considers  immediately  de- 
sirable. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The   only   fertilizer   made   that   is  free 
of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Evans  Ave.  and  Keith  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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History  of  a  Holstein  Herd. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

The  Bubal  Press  recently  printed  a  story  of 
how  a  California  dairyman  had  made  money  on 
$1000  capital  with  Jerseys,  .and  we  give  in  the  fol- 
lowing a  resume  of  how  one  of  our  purebred  Hol- 
stein breeders  has  greatly  increased  his  capital  in  | 
a  short  time.  Six  years  ago  J.  W.  Benoit  was 
dairying  on  a  rented  ranch  near  Modesto  with 
16  head  of  grade  stock,  and  like  many  others  at 
that  time  found  that  dairying  on  rented  land  with 
scrub  stock  meant  lots  of  work  and  a  small  yearly 
net  income,  so  decided  to  sell  the  grades  and  buy 
purebreds.  From  the  16  head  of  grades  he  re- 
alized $150  less  than  the  cost  of  five  head  of  pure- 
breds which  he  purchased  for  his  foundation,  and 
these  were  old  cows  from  10  years  up,  but  they 
were  among  the  best  cows  in  the  State  at  that 
time,  having  been  bred  by  Mrs.  Jane  Stanford 
and  afterward  sold  to  L.  A.  Hall. 

One  of  these  cows,  Hermana  A.,  was  champion 
and  grand  champion  at  the  California  State  Fair 
1907,  and  another,  Daimasella,  had  a  115-pound 
a  day  test  by  the  Stanford  University. 


Acme  Pontiac,  Herd 

Running  on  a  small  capital,  he  continued  to 
rent,  and  with  a  few  head  of  well-bred  grade  stock 
and  his  purebreds,  things  began  to  come  a  little 
easier,  and  as  he  was  fortunate  in  getting  mostly 
heifer  calves,  the  purebred  part  of  the  herd  built 
up  very  rapidly.  After  the  fourth  year.  Mr. 
Benoit  decided  to  buy  his  own  land,  so  purchased 
40  acres  of  fine  alfalfa  land  located  about  four 
miles  west  of  Modesto,  which  at  present  is  all 
seeded  and  as  fine  a  stand  as  one  could  wish  for. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  35  head  of 
the  purebreds  on  the  ranch,  besides  a  few  grades, 
but  the  grades  will  be  sold  this  year. 

Mr.  Benoit  early  saw  the  benefits  of  testing 
and  weighing  his  milk,  and  in  this  way  knows  his 
cows'  strength  from  a  milk-bucket  standpoint, 
and  next  fall  he  expects  to  put  several  of  his  cows 
in  official  test,  believing  they  will  make  some  fine 
records. 

Along  with  good  dams,  Mr.  Benoit  made  it  a 
point  to  get  good  sires,  the  first  bull  being  Solano 
Captain  of  Riverside,  his  dam  having  a  record  of 
19  pounds  of  fat  in  7  days  and  his  present  herd 
bull  being  Acme  Pontiac.  who  is  a  half  brother  to 
to  the  world's  champion  cow,  Pontiac  Lass,  who 
has  a  record  of  44.51  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days, 
owned  by  Stevens  Bros,  of  New  York. 

Like  most  everyone  else,  the  hired  help  problem 
arose  as  the  herd  increased  and  was  found  very 
unsatisfactory,  as  Mr.  Benoit  found  that  when  he 
milked,  some  of  his  cows  gave  1%  pounds  a  day 
and  his  hired  man  was  only  able  to  get  a  pound  a 
day  from  the  same  cows.  After  this  experience, 
he  did  his  own  milking  until  about  a  year  ago, 
when  he  decided  to  try  the  milking  machines. 

Two  Hinman  milkers  were  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$230  complete,  with  gasoline  engine  included, 
which  are  still  used  and  have  proven  very  satis- 
factory as  well  as  a  money  saver.    From  his  ex- 


perience. Mr.  Benoit  considers  that  two  machines 
to  the  man  is  the  correct  number,  and  gives  as  his 
reasons  the  fact  that  with  two  machines  working, 
a  man  can  do  the  stripping  as  soon  as  a  machine  is 
finished,  and  by  the  time  the  first  machine  is 
changed  and  that  cow  stripped,  the  second  ma- 
chine is  ready  to  be  changed,  and  so  on  for  the 
entire  string,  the  object  being  to  do  the  stripping 
before  the  cow  is  compelled  to  wait  long,  which  is 
apt  to  make  her  hold  up  the  last  part  of  her  milk. 

Where  three  or  four  machines  are  used  by  one 
man  this  cannot  be  done,  as  there  is  enough  strip- 
ping alone  to  keep  one  man  busy  behind  four 
machines. 

With  the  machines  considerable  money  is  saved 
in  wages,  as  a  milker  would  cost  $60  per  month, 
counting  board  and  lodging,  and  the  machine 
costs  5  cents  per  day  for  gasoline,  the  yearly  ex- 
pense for  upkeep  being  very  small.  By  having 
the  machines  only,  one  man  is  hired  during  hay- 
ing season,  Mr.  Benoit  doing  all  of  his  work  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  'It  might  also  be  said  thai 
with  the  machines  as  much  milk  is  produced  as 
when  milked  by  the  owner. 


Bull  of  J.  W.  Benoit. 

While  Ilolsteins  have  been  the  chief  factor, 
registered  O.  I.  C.  swine  are  also  bred  to  run 
in  connection  in  the  place  of  scrub  hogs. 

Having  owned  a  part  interest  in  a  stallion,  only 
good  mares  were  kept  for  the  farm  work,  with 
the  result  that  several  fine  young  colts  are  raised 
yearly,  which  greatly  increases  the  gross  revenue. 
This  is  a  practice  that  more  dairymen  should  take 
advantage  of,  as  good-sized  and  well-bred  horses 
always  bring  a  good  price  and  make  a  very  profit- 
able by-product. 

From  Mr.  Benoit 's  experience,  he  considers  it 
advisable  for  those  expecting  to  go  into  the  breed- 
ing business  to  be  more  careful  as  to  the  quality 
and  not  so  strong  numerically,  if  it  comes  to  a 
choice  of  the  two  issues,  as  with  only  a  few  extra 
good  cows  so  much  culling  does  not  have  to  be 
done,  and  in  the  long  run  more  high-grade  stock 
will  be  had. 

While  the  real  increase  in  valuation  is  not  given 
here  in  dollars  and  cents,  anyone  familiar  with 
the  price  of  purebred  Ilolsteins  in  California  and 
with  the  price  of  alfalfa  land  in  Stanislaus  county 
can  soon  figure  out  what  35  head  of  such  stock  and 
40  acres  of  such  land  is  worth  and  compared  with 
what  16  grade  cows  would  bring  six  years  ago, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Benoit  has  with  good 
stock  greatly  increased  his  financial  circum- 
stances. 


STAVE  SILOS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  inform  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  who  and  where  are  the  man- 
ufacturers of  stave  silos  in  California,  if  there 
are  any. — Subscriber,  Santa  Rosa. 

As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  are  no  manu- 
facturers of  stave  silos  in  California.  Stave 
silos  may  be  all  right  in  more  humid  climates, 


but  in  California  wood  dries  out  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  silage  sound  in  a 
stave  silo.  Several  have  been  built  and  used 
in  California,  but  we  have  not  found  one  that 
gave  very  much  satisfaction,  and  have  seen  a 
number  that  didn't,  and  some  right  close  to  San 
Francisco  bay,  too,  where  they  would  surely  be 
better  than  in  your  location  or  in  the  interior. 
Would  say  that  it  would  be  better  by  far  to  build 
a  silo  of  two  by  four  uprights  lined  with  two 
layers  of  resaw  and  building  paper  between  if 
you  want  cheapness,  or  erect  a  concrete  silo  or 
one  of  cement  blocks  and  get  something  that  will 
endure  and  be  done  with  it,  but  don't  try  a  stave 
silo  in  our  dry  atmosphere. 


METHODS  OF  HOG  FEEDING 


To  the  Editor:  I  intend  feeding  my  hogs  un- 
threshed  barley,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
much  of  this  to  feed  per  100  head  of  hogs.  In 
connection  with  the  barley,  I  will  either  soil  al- 
falfa or  feed  alfalfa  hay.  How  do  you  estimate 
the  latter  two?  Could  the  barley  and  alfalfa  be 
fed  in  racks  once  per  day  or  should  the  racks  be 
filled  twice  per  day?  I  understand  that  when 
hogs  are  on  alfalfa  pasture  one  pound  of  corn 
per  day  for  every  100  pounds  of  hogs  is  sufficient 
grain  feed.  I  have  been  feeding  corn  on  this  basis, 
but  as  my  alfalfa  is  not  fenced  have  been  Boiling 
it.  Would  this  basis  he  all  right  by  this  method? 
— M.  M.,  St.  Helena. 

Answer  by  Chas.  Goodman,  Williams,  Cal. 

According  to  Prof.  Dietrich,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  swine  feeding,  the  food  and  water 
requirements  of  hogs  vary  with  age.  Not  know- 
ing the  age  of  the  hogs,  we  will  have  to  assume 
considerable. 

It  seems  next  to  impossible  to  say  how  much 
unthreshed  barley  hogs  of  any  age  should  be  fed, 
as  there  is  no  way.  so  far  as  we  know,  to  come  at 
the  amount  of  grain  the  hog  would  get  in  feeding. 
We  would  feed  all  the  unthreshed  barley  the  hogs 
would  eat  up  reasonably  clean  and  let  them  run 
on  the  alfalfa,  or  if  feeding  alfalfa  hay  we  would 
give  them  all  of  that  they  would  clean  up  reason- 
ably well.  The  barley  and  alfalfa  will  make  a 
fairly  well  balanced  ration.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  the  hay  cut  one-fourth  inch  and  mixed 
with  wheat  middlings  and  fed  wet. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  unlhreshed  barley  or 
alfalfa  hay  would  be  in  sacks  with  a  box  beneath 
each  to  catch  the  waste.  However,  any  method 
that  avoids  the  waste  will  serve  the  purpose.  We 
would  keep  the  feed  in  the  sacks  all  the  time  if 
the  waste-  was  not  too  great. 

One  pound  of  corn  per  one  hundred  pounds  hog 
weight  is  not  sufficient  for  best  results.  Hogs  six 
months  old.  or  older,  require  2.6  pounds  carbo- 
hydrates daily  per  hundred  pound  live  weight. 
One  pound  of  corn  would  furnish  only  70%  of 
this,  which  would  leave  you  short  almost  two 
pounds,  which  the  alfalfa  would  not  balance.  Two 
pounds  of  corn  would  be  much  nearer  the  correct 
amount. 

In  feeding  hogs  during  the  growing  period  the 
greater  the  variety  of  feed  the  better.  Hogs  will 
not  do  their  best  on  any  one  feed. 


NO  CHOLERA  FROM  TANKAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  Cholera  be  given  to  hogs 
from  tanka*e?  The  disease  has  appeared  among 
my  hogs  without  apparent  reason,  as  there  are 
no  other  hogs  that  have  been  near,  nor  is  there 
running  water  on  the  place  that  could  have 
brought  it.— Rancher,  Napa  county. 

Cholera  cannot  be  brought  into  a  herd  by  tank- 
age. Tankage  such  as  is  used  as  hog  food  is  not 
made  from  diseased  meat,  but  from  portions  of 
the  carcass  which  cannot  be  made  into  anything 
more  valuable,  while  the  carcasses  of  diseased 
animals  are  made  into  fertilizing  tankage.  Fur- 
thermore, such  waste  is  exposed  to  cooking  in 
closed  tanks  at  high  pressure  and  at  very  high 
temperatures,  so  that  all  germs  are  killed.  Tne 
cholera  germ  can  easily  be  carried  on  the  shoes 
or  clothes  of  a  man  who  has  been  around  an 
affected  herd,  and  was  very  probably  introduced 
in  that  way.  Sometimes  also  it  breaks  out  in  an 
entirely  mysterious  way,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  tankage  being  the  cause. 
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What  Kind  of  a  Record? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Apparently,  dairymen  are  always  having  issues 
raised  which  demand  much  thought  and  study, 
the  heading  of  this  article  being  only  one  of  many. 

This  study  of  records  seems  to  be  one  which 
buyers  of  pure-bred  stock  do  not  always  agree 
upon,  and  as  in  many  cases  ihe  pedigree  of  an 
animal  is  almost  solely  relied  upon  for  future 
results,  it  would  seem  very  necessary  to  find  the 
advantages  of  one  over  the  other,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  high  producers,  one 
is  sure  to  run  across  weekly  records  which  are 
indeed  wonderful;  then  he  will  also  find  large 
monthly  records ;  and  lastly,  the  yearly  records. 

The  object  of  running  these  tests  is  to  show 
how  much  fat  a  cow  has  produced  in  a  given 
time,  so  that  her  children  or  grandchildren  can 
be  easier  classified  as  to  their  butter-fat  possi- 
bilities, the  idea  being  that  an  offspring  from  a 
high  producer  is  very  apt  to  be  a  good  producer 
or  sire,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  question,  then,  is  which  to  rely  most  upon: 
the  7-day,  30-day,  or  yearly  record:  for  very  few 
cows  are  able  to  be  supreme  in  all  of  the  tests. 

Usually  we  find  the  7-day  record  averages  much 
more  fat  per  day  than  the  30-day  cow.  The 
monthly  records  made  have  a  greater  daily  aver- 
age production  than  the  yearly  records,  but  where 
cows  are  put  on  either  of  the  shorter  tests  they 
seldom  finish  the  year  with  as  much  fat  as  a 
good  long-distance  cow. 

As  an  evidence  of  this,  we  find  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  records  during  May  a  three-year-old  cow 
with  a  record  of  672.98  pounds  of  fat,  which  is 
a  world's  record  for  a  year.  Her  7-day  record 
was  a  little  over  23  pounds,  which  in  itself  was 
a  good  record,  but  alongside  of  her  was  a  7-day 
record  which  beat  her  badly. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  the  comparison  for 
yearly  results  were,  we  found  that  the  one  with 
the  high  weekly  record,  after  having  made  her 
test,  was  continued  on  for  a  year's  record,  at 
which  time  she  had  produced  450  pounds  of  fat. 

As  it  happened  these  were  both  world 's-record 
cows,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  a 
cow  that  gives  222  pounds  of  fat  more  than  an- 
other would  be  much  more  valuable  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  we  were  informed  by  a  breeder 
well  up  in  prices  that  the  7-day  cow  would  no 
doubt  sell  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  yearly 
one,  especially  if  both  were  sold  in  the  East. 

Enquiring  still  farther,  we  asked  this  breeder 
what  he  considered  the  best  test  and  why,  his 
reasons  given  being  as  follows:  "After  much 
study  and  knowing  the  business  from  a  breeder's 
as  well  as  a  dairyman's  standpoint,  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  see  why  any  intelligent  stockman 
should  rely  upon  any  but  yearly  records. 

"Take  these  7-day  records,  for  instance.  In 
order  to  make  the  Register  of  Merit  as  a  ma- 
ture cow  in  the  Holstein  Association,  a  cow  has 
to  produce  12  pounds  of  fat  in  a  week.  Now  any- 
one who  understands  the  feeding  and  care  of 
stock  can  take  most  any  cow  with  a  shell  of  a 
body  and  by  careful  feeding  and  handling  for  a 
while  force  the  animal  to  give  a  larger  amount  of 
fat  for  a  week,  but  she  can't  hold  out  long  at 
that  pace. 

"This  also  holds  good  for  a  monthly  record, 
although  the  chances  are  for  a  better  cow  at  this 
period,  as  it  naturally  takes  a  better  cow  to  hold 
out  in  her  flow  of  milk  for  a  month  than  for  a 
week. 

"Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yearly  record. 
In  order  to  make  a  good  yearly  record,  a  cow  has 
to  be  a  steady  high  producer,  and  for  butter-fat 
purposes  the  dairyman  is  wanting  an  animal 
which  figures  up  by  the  year  rather  than  by  the 
day.  week  or  month. 

"By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  cows 
with  only  short  tests  are  inferior,  for  such  is  not 
the  case ;  but  I  can 't  understand  why  a  yearly 
test  should  not  be  preferred  to  the  shorter  ones." 

Judging  by  the  demand  for  officially  tested, 
long-distance  stock  in  California,  it  would  seem 
that  the  breeder  who  today  neglects  to  join  the 


procession  will  in  future  years  find  that  he  has  lost 
a  bet.  Assuming  that  this  breeder's  views  are 
correct,  the  dairymen  purchasing  bulls  without 
yearly  records  is  not  getting  nearly  as  much  for 
his  money  as  he  would  if  he  gave  the  subject  a 
little  more  consideration.  That  the  dairymen  are 
awakening  to  this  issue  is  shown  by  a  man  in 
Tulare  county  who  has  for  years  been  breeding 
up  his  grades  with  bulls  which  have  yearly  tests 
back  of  them.  At  present  he  is  wanting  a  new 
bull,  but  is  delaying  to  purchase  until  such  a  time 
as  he  can  get  one  with  an  official  yearly  test. 

When  all  dairymen  find  the  advantage  of  a 
yearly  test,  the  shorter  one  will  no  doubt  be  lost 
sight  of. 

A  NEW  FEED  FOR  WESTERN  CATTLEMEN 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  been  kept  fairly  well 
posted  during  the  past  few  months  on  matters  per- 
taining to  silos,  growing  corn  and  the  feeding  oc 
ensilage. 

In  past  articles  we  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  silo  would  help  solve  a  good  many  dairy 
feeding  problems,  as  with  such  poor  prospects  for 
feed  in  sight  it  seemed  that  the  silo  would  do  more 
toward  solving  the  question  than  any  other  one 
thing. 

When  it  comes  to  feeding  problems  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  class  of  farmers  are  more 
interested  than  the  beef  and  sheep  men,  but  with 
them  the  silo  has  never  received  much  attention 
here  in  the  west,  as  most  everyone  had  a  moun- 
tain range  which  he  could  rely  upon.  As  these 
ranges  are  yearly  being  cut  up  and  as  land  in  the 
valleys  formerly  used  for  pasture  is  increasing  in 
value,  a  good  many  are  beginnig  to  look  into  dif- 
ferent feeding  methods. 

Perhaps  two  of  the  first  silos  to  be  erected  with 
a  view  to  feeding  the  ensilage  to  cattle  and  sheep 
are  being  put  up  by  the  Delta  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Sacramento  for  Thornton  S.  Glide  and 
J.  II.  Glide  on  their  ranches  located  near  Davis 
and  Dixon  in  Yolo  and  Solano  counties. 

These  silos  are  made  with  solid  concrete  blocks 
so  shaped  that  steel  reinforcing  is  woven  through 
the  entire  structure.  They  are  16  feet  in  diameter 
and  15  feet  high  with  a  capacity  of  220  tons  of 
ensilage. 

The  difference  of  these  from  any  so  far  erected 
in  the  State  is  that  all  other  concrete  silos  are 
made  with  forms.  Several  advantages  are  claimed 
for  the  blocks,  among  them  being  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  the  reinforcing  rods  and  a  more 
finished  appearance.  The  continuous  door  system 
is  used,  so  that  instead  of  having  to  lift  the  en- 
silage up  in  order  to  get  it  out  through  the  open- 
ing it  can  be  on  a  level  with  the  opening  all  of  the 
time  saving  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

As  this  is  the  first  silo  experience  that  the  Glides 
have  had,  they  are  going  mostly  upon  results  that 
they  have  seen  from  Eastern  cattle  breeders,  and 
if  these  prove  successful  and  economical,  two 
more  will  be  built  next  year.  Thornton  Glide,  in 
speaking  of  the  silo,  states  that  he  has  for  several 
years  been  watching  the  large  increase  of  them  in 
the  East,  one  instance  being  on  the  Hanna  breed- 
ing farm.  On  that  farm  one  was  tried  and  found 
so  satisfactory  that  the  number  has  been  increased 
until  at  present  Mr.  Hanna  has  nine  of  them,  and 
told  Mr.  Glide  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  silo  he 
could  not  continue  with  beef  stock  on  high-priced 
land. 

While  only  corn  will  be  used  in  T.  S.  Glide's 
silo.  J  .H.  Glide  intends  to  use  corn  for  the  fall 
filling  and  first  cutting  alfalfa  hay  for  spring 
filling.  In  this  way  he  figures  on  being  able  to 
have  a  good  succulent  feed  all  the  year. 

The  cost  of  building  these  silos  is  a  little  more 
than  for  the  lumber  kind,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
cheaper  for  storage  than  a  hay  barn,  as  where  a 
good  hay  barn  would  cost  $8  to  $10  per  ton  for 
storage,  this  silo  will  only  cost  $4  per  ton,  and 
built  as  they  are,  they  should  stand  for  a  life  time. 

If  the  silo  is  a  success  for  cattlemen  in  the  East 
as  well  as  dairymen,  the  same  thing  should  hold 
good  here,  and  as  has  been  shown  in  the  past. 


dairymen  of  California  report  the  greater 
success. 

An  experienced  stock  handler  both  for  Eastern 
and  Western  conditions  stated  that  it  was  only  a 
short  time  until  the  silo  would  be  almost  uni- 
versally used  all  over  the  West  by  everyone  hav- 
ing cattle  of  any  kind.  He  also  stated  that  he 
had  fed  sheep  ensilage  in  the  East  with  good  re- 
sults, but  found  that  for  sheep-feeding  only  a 
very  good  quality  should  be  used.  For  cattle,  he 
stated  that  they  had  found  corn  ensilage  to  be 
not  only  one  of  the  finest  feeds,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  economical  to  handle,  as  much  feed  can 
be  raised  per  acre  and  it  can  be  very  cheaply 
stored. 

Some  cattlemen  may  consider  the  silo  unfitted 
for  our  average  cattle  ranch  on  account  of  not 
being  able  to  grow  corn  to  fill  it  with,  but  as 
this  has  proven  an  erroneous  idea  in  valley  lands, 
so  we  believe  it  is  in  most  of  our  cattle  districts. 
It  is  true  that  corn  has  never  been  very  seriously 
considered  as  a  standard  farm  crop  in  this  State, 
as  it  has  in  some  of  the  Middle  Western  States, 
but  the  acreage  is  yearly  increased,  and  wherever 
Western-grown  seed  has  been  used  the  planter 
was  usually  surprised  in  his  yield  and  quality. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  we  visited  a  stock  ranch 
in  Amador  county,  last  fall,  which  was  mostly 
hillside  land.  The  owner  being  a  new  man  in 
this  district,  enquired  about  corn  possibilities,  but 
was  told  it  was  useless  to  experiment,  as  it  would 
not  do  well.  As  no  good  reasons  were  advanced 
other  than  the  plain  statement  that  it  wouldn't 
grow,  this  rancher  decided  he  would  try  some 
anyway,  as  he  had  plenty  of  land  and  a  mining 
ditch  ran  around  the  side  of  his  hill  which  would 
furnish  him  with  water.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  corn  was  just  being  husked,  and  it  was  about 
as  nice  corn  as  one  could  wish  for;  besides  this, 
and  what  is  more  important  to  the  prospective 
silo  builder,  the  stalks  were  big  around  and  of 
good  height,  and  would  no  doubt  have  yielded 
from  10  to  15  tons  of  green  ensilage  to  the  acre. 
As  it  was,  the  corn  was  fed  to  hogs,  and  we 
presume  that  other  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
stalks  pastured  by  cattle,  it  was  mostly  waste, 
when  it  could  with  the  aid  of  a  silo  have  been 
made  into  feed  considered  by  many  to  be  worth 
from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  at  the  present  price  of 
hay  and  meat. 

Authorities  claim  that  a  743-pound  animal  can 
be  wintered  on  a  ration  of  44  pounds  of  corn 
silage  a  day,  and  with  no  other  feed,  such  as 
corn,  barley  or  pasture,  gain  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  a  day.  This,  of  course,  is  when  only  win- 
ter feeding  is  done  with  no  attempt  to  fatten. 

Assuming,  then,  that  44  pounds  is  sufficient 
feed  for  an  animal,  a  hundred  head  would  con- 
sume 4400  pounds  a  day.  With  a  220-ton  silo 
there,  as  Mr.  Glide  is  building,  he  should  have 
enough  feed  for  100  head  100  days.  In  order  to 
fill  a  silo  of  this  capacity  with  corn  yielding  10 
tons  per  acre — a  very  conservative  figure — it 
would  require  22  acres  of  corn. 

As  almost  every  cattleman  has  a  good  many 
times  22  acres  suitable  for  corn,  there  seems  very 
little  reason  why  he  should  not  erect  one  or  more 
silos. 

If  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  thought  un- 
necessary to  use  ensilage,  the  silo  may  be  filled 
and  left  that  way  for  several  years  as  a  safe- 
guard against  drouth  years. 

GOOD  SIRES  BRING  PROSPERITY. 


The  way  that  good  sires,  both  bulls  and  boars, 
bring  prosperity  to  a  community  is  illustrated 
in  reports  from  the  Portland  Union  Stockyards 
of  stock  conditions  in  the  Northwest.  This  insti- 
tution in  its  efforts  to  build  up  a  business,  began 
with  the  introduction  of  pure-bred  sires  and  sows 
among  farmers,  selling  them  at  cost  price.  In 
one  case,  from  a  purchase  of  two  sows,  there  was 
an  output  of  81  head  at  the  end  of  14  months. 
Many  cases  are  reported  where  several  hundred 
dollars  have  been  received  from  the  pig  crop  from 
an  originally  small  investment. 

The  Stockyards  Company,  in  a  statement  re- 
cently sent  out,  says  this  about  the  results  of  the 
introduction  of  good  stock: 

"Bankers  who  thoroughly  supported  this  move- 
ment and  financed  same  in  many  instances,  say 
that  in  no  case  have  they  lost  a  dollar  in  the 
transaction,  and  that  the  tremendous  impetus 
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Make  Big  Profits  From  Every  Cow 


BY  USING  AN 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Si 


Most  all  farmers  and  dairymen  have  come  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  SILO  means  spring  pasture  the  year  round. 

That  it  prevents  waste  of  feed. 

That  it  saves  labor  and  increases  the  production  of  milk  or  beef. 

That  two  cows  can  be  kept  where  one  was  kept  before,  as  it 
doubles  the  capacity  of  the  ranch. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  built  to  meet  all  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  Buy  an  IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO  now  and  fill  it  with  alfalfa  or  any  other  green  crop 
available  and  feed  it  this  winter  when  no  other  green  feed  can  be 
obtained. 

SOONER  OR  LATER  you  will  buy  an  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 
SILO. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS.  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 

registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 

calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holsteln 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 


CARRITHER'S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS, 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull 
calves,  $50  to  $150.    Route  3,  Tulare,  Cal. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th    heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains, 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
p.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAM WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3.  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 

Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  and  prize 
stock.    R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


given  to  the  hog  industry  by  their  far- 
sighted  methods  has  increased  their  de- 
posits many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
receipts  of  hogs  at  the  Portland  Union 
Stockyards  has  increased  over  100%  this 
year  as  compared  to  a  like  four  months 
last  year.  Many  of  the  bankers  who 
supported  the  hog  movement  are  now 
realizing  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  cattle  in  the  country,  and 
to  offset  this  shortage  of  cattle  they  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  quality  by 
securing  high-class  specimens  of  pure- 
bred sires  which  are  turned  over  to  the 
livestock  men  on  the  same  basis  which 
the  hogs  were  furnished. 

"It  is  a  very  well  known  fact  that  a 
calf  got  by  a  pure  bred  sire  is  worth  $10 
more  at  the  age  of  one  year  than  a  scrub 
of  the  same  age.  When  we  realize  that 
we  may  count  on  from  40  to  50  calves 
from  each  hull  yearly,  it  is  very  evident 
that  a  pure-bred  sire  costing  $250  is  a 
splendid  investment." 


HOG  CHOLERA. 

( Continued  From  Page  G57.) 


Reasons  fob  Immunity. — Immunity  to 
disease  is  a  queer  thing  and  not  under- 
stood. Some  material  or  method  of  work- 
ing in  the  animal's  system  makes  it 
capable  of  fighting  or  ignoring  diseases 
of  certain  kinds.  It  may  be  smallpox  or 
yellow  fever  in  man,  or  almost  any  of  the 
other  diseases  that  man  by  his  unwise 
living  has  brought  upon  himself.  In  hogs, 
it  is  in  the  cholera  especially  that  im- 
munity is  noted.  For  generations  cholera 
may  never  have  come  near  a  family  of 
hogs.  When  it  comes  they  are  swept  out 
of  existence,  except  perhaps  an  individual 
or  so  in  a  herd  which  naturally  is  im- 
mune and  totally  unaffected  by  the 
trouble.  That  corresponds  to  being  born 
great.  The  next  is  achieving  greatness, 
or,  in  this  case,  immunity. 

That  is  as  terrible  an  affair  as  achiev- 
ing greatness,  it  comes  after  great  trouble 
and  only  with  creatures  of  special  capa- 
bilities. In  cholera,  it  comes  by  getting 
the  disease  and  getting  over  it,  a  rather 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  hard  on  the 
hog.  Having  the  immunity  thrust  upon 
one's  self  is  a  mighty  uncomfortable 
thing  for  the  hog  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is 
a  pretty  sure  proposition  and  it  saves  the 
herd  for  the  owner. 

Immunity  is  stolen  from  another  hog, 
which  is  an  uncomfortable  thing  for  that 
hog,  too.  For  it  occurred  to  investigators 
that  perhaps  they  could  take  the  blood 
out  of  the  hog  that  was  immune  and  put 
it  into  the  hog  that  was  not  immune  and 
that  immunity  would  be  given  him,  too. 
It  is  not  the  blood  that  goes  in,  but  a 
portion  of  the  blood,  and  it  does  give 
immunity. 

The  start  thus  is  with  the  immune  hog 
that  has  the  disease  so  beaten  that  it 
can't  hurt  him.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  immune  hog  was  born  immune  or 
how  he  got  that  way,  but  naturally  the 
surest  way  is  to  take  a  hog  that  had  im- 
munity thrust  upon  him.  They  want  that 
immunity  just  as  strong  as  they  can  get 
it.  for  if  he  has  only  enough  for  himself, 
the  little  that  can  be  taken  out  without 
killing  him  won't  go  very  far  in  the  other 
hog,  or  hogs,  so  they  make  him  hyper- 
immune, or  over-immune. 

The  Porcine  Philanthropist.  —  The 
hog  that  is  going  to  make  many  other 
hogs  immune  can  fight  disease,  so  they 
stick  some  in  his  veins.  His  system  rises 
up  and  fights  and  makes  a  lot  more  im- 
munity, and  when  the  battle  is  over  is 
very  strong.  Then  the  operators  stick 
in  more  disease  and  his  system  battles 
again,  and  they  keep  it  up  until  the  main 
purpose  of  that  hog's  life  is  to  rout  the 
cholera  that  insists  upon  coming  after 


him,  and  he  is  a  regular  walking  drug 
store. 

Then  come  his  keepers  and  draw  off 
all  the  blood  that  hs  can  spare,  strain  off 
the  unnecessary  part,  and  in  the  remain- 
der have  a  lot  of  stuff  that  can  put  to  rout 
the  cholera  in  a  whole  family  of  pigs. 
That  is  the  serum.  It  is  stuck  in  their 
veins,  and  when  the  cholera  comes  along 
it  calls  to  mind  its  battles  in  the  old  hog's 
veins,  and  says  "Scoot,"  and  the  cholera 
gets  out  of  the  way.  In  a  little  pig  a 
small  amount  of  serum  is  enough,  in  a 
medium  sized  pig  a  medium  dose  is 
necessary,  and  in  an  old  boar  or  sow  a 
whole  lot  is  needed.  Thus,  people  who 
send  for  serum  don't  send  by  the  number 
of  hogs,  but  by  the  weight  of  hogs. 

Meanwhile  the  hog  that  routed  the 
cholera  is  put  back  to  recuperate  from 
the  bleeding  and  to  develop  a  lot  more 
blood,  and  when  he  is  in  first-class  trim 
again  and  can  put  to  rout  regiments  of 
cholera  germs,  he  is  again  hung  up  and 
made  to  give  all  the  blood  he  can  spare. 
His  whole  life  is  devoted  to  either  fight- 
ing cholera  in  his  veins  or  recovering 
from  the  bleeding  that  removed  that 
blood,  and  finally  when  his  tail  disap- 
pears, for  it  is  from  his  tail  that  the 
bleeding  comes,  and  a  little  is  cut  off 
each  time  the  process  is  carried  out,  the 
whole  lot  of  blood  he  carries  is  let  run 
off,  and  he  goes  to  the  funeral  pyre.  "And 
his  blood  goes  traveling  on." 

California  Facts. — We  are  not  going 
into  detail  about  how  to  get  or  use  the 
serum  or  a  lot  of  that  routine  stuff.  The 
University  of  California  has  bulletins 
and  circulars  on  the  subject  which  will 
explain  everything  and  can  be  had  on 
request. 

The  legislature  appropriated  enough 
money  to  equip  a  hog  serum  plant  at 
Berkeley,  and  the  process  we  described 
is  there  going  on  to  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  and  of  a  big  herd  of  hogs.  The 
cost  of  the  serum  is  merely  the  cost  of 
the  operation,  and  the  more  serum  that  is 
wanted  the  more  hogs  are  used  and  the 


more  men  hired  to  do  the  work.  It  costs 
about  20  cents  to  get  the  serum  to  give 
temporary  immunity  to  a  suckling  pig, 
and  SO  cents  to  get  serum  for  a  200-pound 
hog. 

There  is  also  a  method  of  operation 
whereby  serum  and  disease  can  be  put 
into  a  hog  at  the  same  time,  which  will 
give  him  nearly  a  permanent  immunity 
against  the  disease.  The  cost  is  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  the 
serum  alone,  but  that  we  will  leave  to 
the  operator  to  look  after. 

We  said  before  that  hog  raisers  were 
appreciating  and  using  the  serum  and 
that  it  was  now  an  established  method  of 
operation,  though  not,  of  course,  with  all 
hog  men  by  a  great  deal,  for  if  it  were 
there  would  be  no  use  talking  about  it 
here. 

Well,  over  at  the  offices  of  the  serum 
plant  they  have  a  large  wall  map,  with 
pins  stuck  in  every  place  to  which  the 
serum  has  been  sent.  In  every  county, 
we  should  judge,  in  which  a  hog  was  kept 
was  one  or  more  pins.  Some  counties 
where  there  are  lots  of  hogs,  and  plenty 
of  cholera,  too,  like — well,  we  had  better 
not  name  counties  that  don't  deserve 
praise — there  were  perhaps  only  three  or 
four  pins. 

They  say  that  down  in  Imperial  county 
they  are  a  live  bunch.  That  county  was 
stuck  so  full  of  pins  that  there  was  only 
a  rim  around  the  edge  that  was  bare. 
Every  town  was  hidden  and  the  station 
had  so  much  work  to  do  that  they  were 
away  behind  with  their  pins,  about  200 
pins  altogether,  if  our  memory  is  good, 
and  a  lot  of  those  pins  were  to  go  to  Im- 
perial county.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  cholera  was  bad  there,  but  only  that 
the  hog  men  are  alive,  and  as  far  as  can 
be  known  every  large  hog  man  whose 
herd  had  the  cholera  had  the  serum  for  it. 
Los  Angeles  was  another  county  where 
the  pins  were  thick. 

State  Averages. — The  extent  of  the  use 
of  the  serum  can  be  calculated  by  a  few 
figures.   There  are  something  over  800,000 
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head  of  swine  in  California,  and  up  to 
December  31,  1912,  serum  had  been  pro- 
vided for  86,000  head,  about  one  in  ten. 
Not  every  herd  in  California,  by  a  big 


NATURAL  HAND  AC TJOH 


All  Progressive 
Dairymen 

SHOULD  READ  THE  FOLLOWING. 

I  have  used  the  Hinman  Milking 
Machine  eight  months.  It  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  is  a  great 
labor  saver. 

The  cows  take  to  it  more  kindly 
than  to  hand  milking.  In  no  in- 
stance whatever  have  we  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  injury  to  a 
cow,  nor  have  we  noted  any  falling 
off  of  milk  or  drying  up  due  to  its 
use. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  man 
the  machine  Is  certainly  a  great 
help. 

CARROLL  FOWLER, 


May  1,  1913. 


Ceres,  Cal. 


California  and  Oregon  Agents: 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  O.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


Breeding  superior  in 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


milk 


and 


LINWOOD  FARM 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

320  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


GAS  POWER 
JR.   MONARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


GET  YOUR  CANADIAN  HOME 
FROM  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC: 

20  years  to  pay;  cash  loan  of  $2,000  to 
improve  your  farm — can  be  paid  off  in 
20  years;  6  per  cent  interest;  good,  rich 
land  in  Western  Canada — for  every  kind 
of  farming — from  $11  to  $30  an  acre; 
this  offer  only  to  farmers  or  men  who 
will  actually  occupy  or  improve  the 
land;  we  supply  best  live  stock  and 
poultry  at  actual  cost — give  you  the 
benefit  of  expert  work  on  our  demon- 
stration farms — equip  you  with  a  ready- 
made  farm  if  you  don't  want  to  wait 
for  a  crop;  all  these  lands  on  or  near 
railways — near  established  towns;  FREE 
BOOKLETS  on  Manitoba.  Alberta,  or 
Saskatchewan.  Address  CANADIAN  PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY.  LAND  BRANCH,  Rooms 
403-404  Hooker  and  Lent  Bldg.,  503  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco. 


margin,  has  the  cholera  or  has  been  at- 
tacked by  it.  A  roubh  estimate  might 
make  one  herd  in  five,  which  leaves  half 
the  herds  that  needed  the  serum  using  it. 
The  Experiment  Station  estimates  the 
cost  to  the  hog  men  of  $30,000  for  the 
serum,  and  the  saving  of  hogs  by  it  at 
$100,000.  An  extra  cost  of  veterinary 
charges  would  have  to  be  added  in  cases, 
but  this  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
serum  costs. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  serum  is  next 
in  importance.  Of  the  well  hogs  treated, 
91%  were  saved,  the  lost  9%  evidently 
comprising  hogs  affected  but  not  yet 
showing  symptoms,  also  hogs  into  which 
the  serum  was  not  properly  injected. 
But  there  were  also  31%  of  the  hogs,  sick 
when  the  serum  was  used,  which  re- 
covered. 

Inasmuch'  as  the  first  time  a  person 
does  a  thing  he  cannot  do  as  good  a  job 
as  when  he  is  skilled  at.the  work,  it  is 
clear  that  hog  men  who  are  familiar  with 
the  serum  will  next  time  get  it  when  they 
need  it,  without  the  loss  they  experienced 
this  time  through  delay,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  use  it  quicker,  better  and  with 
less  loss  of  hogs. 

As  the  use  has  spread  in  Imperial  val- 
ley and  in  several  other  counties  after  it 
was  seen  how  effective  it  was,  so  it  quite 
surely  will  spread  in  other  counties;  the 
serum  will  be  a  standard  article  for  use 
whenever  its  use  is  needed,  and  the  single 
greatest  enemy  of  pork  production  in 
California,  the  only  disease  which  pre- 
viously could  not  be  overcome  by  good 
care,  the  trouble  that  previously  threat- 
ened to  wipe  out  all  profits,  will  have  been 
routed. 


VETERINARY  NOTES. 


All  sick  animals  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  contact  with  healthy  ones, 
at  least  until  the  nature  of  the  disease 
is  "known.  They  should  be  fed  and  wa- 
tered from  separate  vessels. 

The  outside  wall  of  a  horse's  hoof 
should  never  be  touched  with  a  rasp  or 
file,  as  the  covering  (Periople)  provided 
by  nature  is  removed,  thus  permitting 
the  penetration  and  absorption  of  filth 
that  causes  the  hoof  to  become  contract- 
ed and  brittle,  producing  a  predisposition 
to  quartercracks. 

Overfeeding  and  irregular  feeding  is 
the  cause  of  more  sickness  among  horses 
than  any  other  known  cause.  The  stomach 
of  the  horse  is  so  exceedingly  small  com- 
pared to  his  size  that  he  should  be  fed 
and  watered  at  least  three  times  per  day, 
the  capacity  of  the  horse's  stomach  be- 
ing 18  pints.  The  capacity  of  a  cow's 
stomach  is  52  gallons. 

The  old  familiar  saying:  "If  a  horse 
has  a  broken  leg,  remove  the  shoe  and 
examine  the  foot  anyhow,"  should  cer- 
tainly be  acted  on  to  the  extent  that 
every  lame  horse  should  have  the  shoe 
removed  and  the  foot  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. 

Manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate inside  the  stable,  as  the  inhal- 
ation of  noxious  odors  in  many  instances 
causes  an  irritation  of  the  air  passages 
and  renders  them  liable  to  coughs  and 
colds. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Tinct. 
Iodine,  Turpentine  and  Sulphuric  Ether, 
applied  once  daily  for  several  days,  will 
stop  the  growth  of  new  splints. 

The  horse  should  be  shod  at  least  once 
every  40  days  whether  the  shoes  are 
worn  or  not,  as  the  hoofs  overgrow  the 
shoes,  this  being  the  cause  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  feet  and  corns. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  Colic  are  over- 
loading the  stomach,  dirty  alimentary 
matters,  retention  and  hardening  of  ex- 
crementatious  matters,  calculi  and  con- 
cretions, intestinal  worms,  prolonged  fast, 
unusual  movements  (rolling  on  the  back 


when  cast),  rentention  of  urine  and  bolt- 
ing the  whole  grain  from  gluttony  or 
hunger,  etc.  De.  F.  A.  Obme. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


HOG-FEEDING  CORRECTION. 


Mistakes  from  a  slip  of  the  pen  as 
well  as  from  a  slip  of  the  tongue  will 
occur  now  and  then  in  every  paper.  In 
the  issue  of  June  7  it  was  down  in  type 
that  bean  screenings  for  hog  feeding  cost 
about  $6  per  ton.  If  the  figure  2  had  not 
been  omitted  before  it,  the  cost  when 
prepared  for  the  hog  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately correct,  as  anyone  familiar 
with  the  product  would  quickly  see.  The 
Press  is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in 
its  statements,  but  errors  in  transcribing 
or  setting  up  can  usually  be  quickly  rec- 
ognized. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Young  has  just  returned  from 


Bokhra,  central  Asia,  and  has  brought 
with  him  a  herd  of  19  full-blooded  kara- 
kul sheep  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
learned  that  he  will  put  10  of  these  ani- 
mals on  his  ranch  at  Belen,  Texas,  and 
9  on  his  ranch  at  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
Karakul  sheep  produce  a  fine  valuable 
i'ul  instead  of  wool,  even  when  crossed 
with  certain  grades  of  sheep,  according  to 
Dr.  Young,  who  also  says  that  the  climate 
and  grasses  of  this  district  of  Mexico  are 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  karakuls. 


Over  60  cars  of  cattle  were  received 
at  Klamath  Falls  last  week  from  Califor- 
nia points,  and  some  from  Portland.  Pas- 
ture is  exceptionally  good  in  that  section 
this  season. 


It  is  stated  that  15,000  head  of  sheep 
are  being  moved  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  to  the  Siskiyou  ranges  for  sum- 
mer pasture. 


DE  LAVAL 

The  Best  Constructed 
Cream  Separator 

EVERY  year  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  over  all  other  cream 
separators  becomes  greater.    Every  year  the  De  Laval  offers 
separator  buyers  a  better  machine  than  the  year  before. 

Note  the  improved  features  of  the  latest  De  Laval  machines  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  below,  representing  the  very  latest  and 
best  in  cream  separator  design  and  construction. 


SIMPLE  CREAM  SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


SIGHT  FEED  LUBRICATOR 
<50LE  OIL  SUPPLY) 


CENTER  balanc:d  bowl 


SPLIT-WING  TUBULAR 
OR  FEEDING  SHAFT 


ONE  PIECE  DETACHED  SPINDLE 


SEAMLESS  ANTI-SPLASH 
SANITARY  SUPPLY  CAN 


SANITARY  FAUCET 


EXTRA  HEAVY  TINWARE 


REVERSIBLE  FLOAT 


IMPROVED  ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
SEPARATING  DISCS 


HEAVY  PART  OF  BOWL 
BELOW  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 


HIGH  BEARING  CASE  PROTECTING 
GEARS  FROM  MILK  AND  WATER 


HELICAL  TOOTH  SPUR,  PINION 
AND  WORM  WHEEL  GEARS 


BRONZE  REVERSIBLE  WORM  WHEEL 
FRAME  JOINING  SCREW 
OPEN.  SANITARY  BASE 


SIMPLE  ONE  PIECE  SPRING  SPINDLE 
BEARING  WITH  DUST  COVER 


AUTOMATIC  SPRAY  OILING  OF 
ALL  GEARS  AND  BEARINGS 


SIMPLE  LOWER  BEARING  AND  FRICTIONLESS 
STEEL  CARRYING  POINTS 


OVER  FLOW  FOR  USED  OIL 


ADJUSTABLE  PAIL  SHELF 
DRAIN  COCK  FOR  DRIP  SHELF 


The  new  De  Laval  catalog  just  out  explains  in  detail  the  ad- 
vantages of  De  Laval  design  and  construction  and  why  the  De  Laval 
is  superior  to  all  other  ci'eam  separators.  It  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request  to  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drnmra  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


•ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stoekton,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


L Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.  | 

While  dairying  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  Santa  Cruz  county  for  a  good 
many  years,  none  of  the  dairy  herds  have 
been  carried  into  the  purebred  standard 
until  recent  years. 

The  Holstein  herd  owned  by  Judge  C. 
H.  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
maintained  on  Linwood  Farm,  his  foot- 
hill ranch,  is  one  which  has  been  built 
up  rapidly  in  the  past  three  years,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  the  largest  and  per- 
haps the  only  purebred  dairy  herd  along 
the  coast  since  the  McKenzie  herd  of 
Guernseys  was  moved  away. 

Located  as  it  is  in  the  hills  adjoining 
Santa  Cruz,  the  feeding  problem  is  dif- 
ferent than  in  our  large  valleys,  there 
being  but  60  acres  out  of  325  that  is  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  the  balance  being 
used  for  pasture. 

Rye,  barley  and  corn  are  the  principal 
crops  grown  on  the  small  level  patches, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  put  through  the 
silo  and  fed  in  that  way.  and  it  might  be 
well  to  state  that  the  feeding  value  of 
the  three  crops  is  considered:  first,  corn 
ensilage;  second,  barley;  and,  last,  rye. 
This  is  fed  in  connection  with  alfalfa 
hay  and  some  alfalfa  meal  and  molasses. 
Several  acres  will  be  seeded  to  alfalfa, 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Hlx  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Addrcti  all   communication!   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merluos—  Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Kama  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  (Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A,  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO  ,  CAL. 


and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid  buy- 
ing so  much  feed. 

When  it  was  decided  to  run  this  ranch 
as  a  dairy,  modern  buildings  were  put  up, 
under  the  management  of  D.  C.  Stanion, 
and  a  number  of  registered  Holsteins 
were  purchased.  Among  these  were  17 
head  from  the  Pierce  herd  near  Stockton 
and  a  few  from  Imperial  valley.  With 
this  foundation  the  herd  has  increased  to 
52  head,  most  of  which  are  cows  and 
heifers.  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  herd  is  the  fact  that  they  are  high 
testers,  the  herd  averaging  more  than  4% 
fat,  and  in  line  with  this,  a  young  bull 
was  purchased,  called  Dutchland  Henger- 
veld  Sir  Gladi  74364,  a  three-year-old  next 
July. 

This  animal  was  sired  by  Dutchland 
Sir  Pietertze  Hengerveld  48G96,  who  has 
four  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  His  dam  was 
Detry  Belle  59825,  with  an  official  test  of 
22  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  The 
bull  has  four  sisters  with  an  average  test 
of  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  with 
an  average  test  of  4. 

With  this  sire  and  a  really  high  aver- 
age test  among  the  mature  cows,  a  high 
test  should  be  realized  from  the  heifers 
bred  on  this  ranch. 

Some  official  testing  is  being  done  along 
with  this  herd,  with  the  result  that  sev- 
eral fine  records  have  been  established. 

As  a  certified  dairy  was  to  be  run,  the 
buildings  were  built  exceptionally  well, 
largely  on  account  of  the  attention  to  be 
given  the  handling  of  the  milk. 

The  milk  house  adjoins  the  cow  barn 
and  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  shin- 
gles. Inside  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
covered  with  tongue  and  groove  lumber, 
which  is  painted  enamel  white. 

A  partition  divides  the  building  into 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  milk  cooler,  bot- 
tler, separator  and  part  of  the  sterilizing 
vat.  The  other  room  contains  a  boiler, 
bottle  cleaner,  washing  tubs  and  the 
ether  half  of  the  sterilizer.  The  milk  is 
poured  in  from  the  outside  and  strained 
into  a  vat,  then  run  over  a  water  cooler. 
From  there  it  is  put  into  bottles  and 
hermetically  sealed. 

This  is  the  morning's  milk,  the  after- 
noon milk  being  run  through  the  separ- 
ator and  sold  for  butterfat. 

As  only  the  morning's  milk  is  used  for 
milk  supply  and  as  good  cold  spring  water 
is  piped  from  the  mountains  no  icing  is 
necessary,  which  greatly  cuts  the  ex- 
pense for  certified  milk. 

This  separator  house  is  one  that  could 
profitably  be  used  by  any  dairyman  and 
could  be  more  cheaply  constructed  by 
using  rough  lumber  outside  instead  of 
shingles. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  certified  milk  is 
sold,»all  cows  are  tuberculin  tested  every 
six  months. 

With  the  limited  feed  on  the  place  the 
present  size  of  the  herd  will  be  continued, 
a  higher  standard  of  stock  being  the 
main  thing  in  view  from  now  on. 


A.  W.  Morris  and  Son's  Holsteins  are 
holding  their  own,  the  3  year  old  heifer 
Tilly  Alcartra  having  just  completed  her 
yearly  test  with  672.98  pounds  of  fat 
from  21,421.3  pounds  of  milk. 

This  is  a  world's  record  for  junior  3 
year  olds  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  a  very  remarkable  rec- 
ord for  a  young  cow,  and  the  owners  be- 
lieve she  will  be  a  great  long  distance 
cow  at  maturity. 

Among  others  in  the  herd  which  are 
doing  well  under  the  official  test  are 
Aralia  De  Kol  3rd  who  has  made  297.89 
pounds  of  fat  in  163  days,  last  month 
having  made  52.6  pounds  of  butter.  De 
Kol  of  Valley  Mead  2nd  as  a  3  year  old 
has  made  605.6  pounds  of  fat  in  295  days. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 


"Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1011. 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  \V  BOWERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PERCHERON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  imported  horses  than  all 
other  Arms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  Importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West.  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  In 
the  business. 

Addrest : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davii,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Than  Any  Other  Firm  In  the  United  States  During 

the  Last  Year. 

References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton.  Ore.  Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Portland, 
Ore.    First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich.    Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis.  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE   FAIR.   SALEM— Two  firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion  ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 


Ill  Prize  Ram  Lamb.  Omaha,  1911 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


H; 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  flttlags 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SR. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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This  heifer  is  out  of  De  Kol  Valley  Mead, 
champion  at  Sacramento  Fair  in  1904. 

The  cow  Sadie  De  Kol  Acme,  winner  of 
the  heifer  fat.  contest  at  Sacramento  last 
year  as  a  four  year  old  is  expected  to  make 
better  than  700  pounds  of  fat  this  year, 
having  made  to  date  624.98  pounds  fat 
in  303  days. 

Ninety  head  of  this  herd  are  now  in 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ng.soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1L  A  Sores,  Bruises, r.r 
I IID  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  Sun" 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 


Body 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottU  Caustlo  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'ibills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  ft  t  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
bfna  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  908.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  ■tockmen  becaoae  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


the  Advanced  Registry,  80  of  these  having 
average  records  of  20  pounds  of  butter 
in  7  days,  this  too  with  75%  of  them  un- 
der mature  age. 

Eight  of  the  2  year  old  heifers  on  test 
have  finished  the  year  with  an  average  of 
471  pounds  of  fat. 

Thirteen  cows  of  mature  age  finishing 
their  yearly  test,  averaged  650  pounds  of 
fat.  With  this  showing  California  can 
surely  boast  of  some  class  in  the  Holstein 
breed. 


Thornton  S.  Glide  the  well  known  Short- 
horn cattle  and  sheep  breeder  of  Yolo 
county  has  started  to  fit  his  stock  for  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this  fall.  Ed 
Hale  is  in  charge  of  the  stock,  and  a 
strong  string  will  be  put  up. 


T.  B.  Gibson,  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle and  Poland-China  hogs,  has  recently 
brought  a  young  Poland-China  boar  from 
the  East  which  he  will  use  for  a  herd 
boar  from  now  on.  As  a  youngster  he  is 
a  good  looking  individual  and  should 
greatly  benefit  the  herd. 

The  Bull  Ring  Leader  No.  353597  pur- 
chased at  the  Royal,  at  Kansas  City  last 
year  is  coming  along  nicely  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  great  sire.  That  he  is  a 
great  show  bull  is  shown  by  his  long  list 
of  first  prizes  through  the  Middle  West, 
among  them  being  the  1912  Kansas  City 
Royal. 

This  bull  is  by  Ring  Master,  by  March 
Knight  who  was  champion  of  England. 
His  dam  was  Gloster  Queen  2nd.  Mr. 
Gibson  states  that  he  will  not  be  at 
Sacramento  this  year  to  exhibit  as  he 
could  not  obtain  a  suitable  herdsman. 

Running  a  purebred  dairy,  hog  and 
poultry  ranch  on  15  acres  of  alfalfa  is  a 
novelty  in  California,  but  that  is  what 
A.  H.  Brinton  of  Woodland  is  doing. 
Berkshire  hogs  are  being  raised,  the 
foundation  having  been  purchased  from 
the  Murphy  herd  several  years  ago. 

Jersey  cattle  are  milked,  the  herd  bull 
being  a  young  bull  called  Gerties  Wood- 
land Son,  sired  by  Gerties  Son.  This 
animal  was  purchased  at  Smith's  last 
auction  sale  and  is  a  good  looking  in- 
dividual. As  the  ranch  is  small  only  a 
few  cows  can  be  kept,  there  being  at 
present  12  head  of  registered  Jerseys  and 
4  Berkshire  brood  sows. 


Yolo  county  is  to  have  a  county  Fair 
at  Woodland  during  August  of  this  year. 
A  fair  in  such  a  prominent  breeding  cen- 
ter as  Woodland  should  bring  out  a  fine 
bunch  of  stock  and  prove  a  great  success 
financially. 

With  the  numerous  county  fairs  and 
the  State  Fair  to  be  held  this  fall  breeders 
of  good  stock  will  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of 
good  consistent  advertising. 

Thess  fairs  are  a  fine  thing  as  it 
stimulates  interest  in  better  stock,  a 
thing  California  farmers  are  needing  at 
this  time. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  first  lot  of  hogs 
ever  sold  by  California  breeders  to  the 
Government  for  shipment  to  the  Philip- 
pines were  some  recently  purchased  by 
W.  M.  Birch,  agricultural  inspector  for 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Formerly  this  class  of  stock  was  bought 
mostly  in  Australia,  but  Mr.  Birch  stated 
that  no  doubt  California  would  hereafter 
be  patronized. 

As  the  Government  has  no  stock  ship- 
ping facilities  in  San  Francisco  they  were 
shipped  to  Seattle  and  taken  from  there 
in  one  of  the  transports." 

Situated  as  they  are,  California  breeders 
should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  island 
and  Japanese  trade  is  open  to  them,  and 
then  go  after  it. 

If  such  a  market  is  opened  there  will 
never  be  any  fear  as  to  future  prospects 
from  a  breeders'  standpoint. 


A  CAPACITY  COMBINATION 


A  big  job  that  has  to  be  done  quickly  needs  an 
outfit  that  you  can  depend  on.    Look  into  the 

Rumely  Line  of  Separators 

32  in.  to.  40  in. 

They  are  machines  you  can't  choke — they  beat  the  grain 
out  of  the  head  in  the  cylinders — they  stack  nothing  but 
the  straw. 

The  capacity,  large  grate  surface  and  durability  of  these  separators 
make  them  the  logical  machine  for  every  big  job. 
To  run  these  separators  at  lowest  cost — use  a 


QlfP&LL 


30  to  60  h.  p. 

—  the  tractor  that  uses  kerosene — it  will  furnish  the  cheapest, 
steadiest  and  handiest  power.  It's  easy  to  handle  and  useful  every 
day  in  the  year  for  any  kind  of  belt  or  field  work. 

Send  for  Separator  Cataiog—^umely-Advance  or  Gaar-Scott  and 
OilPull  Data-Book,  /Vo.  353.    Ask  as  the  name  of  our  nearest  deafer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 


SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAI..: 
75  Fremont  St. 


T  OS  ANGELES, 
»!.•{«  Bay  > 
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WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
it  is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Invln  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LEAKLESS  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Made  with  long  lock  seam,  powerfully  grooved  and 
made  doubly  strong  by  soldering  full  length.  Can't 
break  or  leak.  No  rivet  heads  or  rough  seams  to 
prevent  easy  handling.  Slides  smoothly  without 
trouble.    Send  for  Catalog  B. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacivmeito,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newiy  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  DPP  Blake,  MofHt  &  Towne,  Los  Angel. s 
r/\r  CI\  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 
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Organization  of  Girls'  Poultry  Clubs. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysoood.] 

This  is  the  title  of  Circular  208,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  And  it  shows  that 
the  Government  is  alive  to  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  girls  and  boys  on 
the  farm  they  must  be  trained  to  do  some 
of  the  things  men  and  women  do,  and 
also  be  interested  in  associating  together 
for  mutual  benefit. 

The  old  days  of  isolation,  except  in  rare 
instances,  are  about  over,  at  least  in  Cali- 
fornia. All  through  life  I  have  noticed 
that  few  people  are  able  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  any  thing  very  far  removed 
from  things  they  were  acquainted  with  in 
childhood.  Hence,  the  wisdom  of  getting 
children  interested  in  all  lines  of  farm 
work  and  social  helpfulness. 

The  title  page  of  this  circular  shows  a 
girl  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years,  testing 
eggs;  and  in  the  introduction  we  are 
told  that  the  loss,  due  to  the  improper 
handling  of  eggs  throughout  the  country 
is  enormous,  extending  into  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  It  is  an  equally  estab- 
lished fact  that  strictly  fresh  eggs  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  those  commonly 
designated  as  store  eggs,  and  if  the 
farmer,  who  is  the  largest  producer  of 
this  well  known  perishable  commodity 
•would  take  more  care  in  selecting,  grad- 
ing and  marketing  this  product,  he  would 
receive  a  higher  price  for  his  eggs. 

"The  object  of  forming  girls'  poultry 
clubs  is  to  give  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry and  the  marketing  of  a  first  class, 
uniform  product,  to  teach  better  methods 
of  caring  for  the  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
to  show  the  increased  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  well  bred  poultry  where  proper 
methods  of  management  are  pursued." 

Now.  for  the  benefits  of  the  girls,  I  am 
■going  to  quote  the  method  of  organizing, 
as  advised  by  Harry  M.  Lamon,  the 
writer  of  the  Government  circular,  and 
■afterwards  those  who  wish  can  send  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  circular,  which  will  give  the  girls 
fuller  information. 

Organization. — Throughout    the  year 


POULTRY. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas.  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — We  have  some 
fine  breeders  for  sale  now.  Write  for 
prices.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CROLEYS  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  §45 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio.  Cat 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.  

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 

CROLEY  S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


meetings  should  be  held  to  discuss  the 
different  problems  of  poultry  manage- 
ment, and  at  such  meetings  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, will  have  in  attendance,  when- 
ever possible,  one  of  its  specialists  on 
poultry  to  assist  in  solving  such  questions 
or  problems  as  might  arise  and  to  give 
whatever  help  and  information  he  can  "to 
the  members  on  such  subjects  as  selection 
of  stock,  candling  demonstrations,  etc. 
He  will  also  assist  in  securing  first  class 
markets  for  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

Each  county  club  should  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion once  a  year,  preferably  in  connection 
with  the  county  fair,  at  which  place  a  pair 
of  the  best  chickens  grown  by  each  mem- 
ber should  be  placed  on  exhibition  and 
entered  to  compete  in  the  regular  classes 
for  premiums  offered  by  the  fair  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  special  prizes  of- 
fered for  members  of  the  girls'  poultry 
clubs.  An  exhibit  of  the  best  dozen  eggs 
should  also  be  made. 

"It  will  be  well  to  have  a  president,  one 
or  more  vice  presidents,  and  a  secretary. 
A  simple  constitution  and  by-laws  should 
be  adopted.  It  will  be  found  profitable 
to  divide  the  county  organization  into 
townships,  schools  or  school  districts,  and 
have  local  meetings  at  schoolhouses  or  at 
different  girls'  homes  occasionally.  Each 
club  should  adopt  the  following  general 
l  egulations. 

1.  Girls  joining  the  club  must  be  be- 
tween 10  and  IS  years  of  age  on  January 
of  any  given  year.  Special  classes  may 
be  organized  for  older  girls. 

2.  No  girl  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
prize  unless  she  becomes  a  member  of  the 
club,  and  sets  at  least  one  setting  of  15 
eggs. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  club  must  agree 
to  study  the  •  instructions  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Each  girl  must  plan  to  do  her  own 
work  and  keep  strict  account  of  all  ex- 
penses, such  as  feed,  labor  (for  which 
10  cents  an  hour  should  bo  charged),  sale 
of  stock,  etc. 

"Prizes  and  Awards. — The  award  of 
prizes  on  fowls  and  eggs  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  rules  set  forth  in  the 
"American  Standard  of  Perfection"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

"It  will  be  found  best  to  distribute  the 
prizes  as  widely  as  possible.  Honor  and 
recognition  sometimes  count  for  more 
than  money.  Badges,  certificates,  and 
diplomas  given  to  the  club  members  are 
often  more  appreciated  than  money  and 
expensive  premiums.  When  liberal 
amounts  are  offered  it  will  be  well  to 
give  them  in  every  township  or  school 
district,  and  offer  premiums  to  the  club 
that  will  make  the  highest  records  with 
five  or  ten  in  a  team,  dividing  this  pre- 
mium into  several  different  awards,  de- 
pending upon  the  rank." 

Among  the  very  valuable  suggestions 
to  members  we  may  quote  the  following 
because,  they  apply  equally  to  the  young 
and  old  fry  in  poultry  raising. 

"To  rid  the  poultry  house  of  mites, 
spray  the  pen,  roosts,  and  the  dropping 
boards  with  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum 
at  least  once  a  week  from  the  time  warm 
weather  sets  in  in  the  spring  until  cold 
weather  comes  in  the  fall.  Those  having 
lime  and  sulphur  compound  could  use  it 
to  advantage  in  spraying  for  lice  and 
mites  in  the  poultry  house. 

"Market  all  cockerels,  except  those  in- 
tended for  breeding  purposes,  as  soon  as 
they  reach  broiler  size,  for  they  will  pay 
a  larger  profit  at  that  time  than  if  held 
till  fall  when  the  market  becomes  over- 
crowded. 

"It  is  urged  that  members  of  the  clubs 


shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  following 
rules  in  handling  their  poultry  and  eggs. 

1.  Keep  the  nests  clean;  provide  one 
nest  for  every  four  hens. 

2.  Gather  the  eggs  twice  daily. 


3.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  dry  room 
or  cellar. 

4.  Market  the  eggs  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

5.  Sell,  kill,  or  confine  all  male  birds 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

<r    1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal        'Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  or 
write  uj,  leacrins 
his  Dame. 


Aalc  as 
about  the 

"C.  E.  Fa" 

POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 
EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
75%  fertility  guaranteed. 
We  are  closing  out  the  remainder  of  our  2-year-old  hens  at  $9  per  dozen. 
1000  September  hatched  pullets,  in  full  laying,  at  $12  per  dozen. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL.  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 
Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


Low  Rates  Bast 

Round  Trip 


via 

Southern 
Pacific 

Limited  Trains, 
Also  Fast  Express 
Trains  With  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Excellent 
Dining  Car  Service 
on  All  Trains. 

Stopovers 
Both  Going 
and  Returning. 

SALE  DATES 

June  1.  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  10,  11,  13, 

14.  15.  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  25. 
20,  27,  28. 

July  1,  2,  3.  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11, 

15,  10,  17,  22,  23,  24,  30,  31. 
August  1,  2,  7,  8,  0,  10,  13,  14, 

20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  28. 
Sept.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  0,  10,  11. 

la  addition  to  the  above,  tickets  will 
Final  return  limit  three  months  from 
ber  31,  1013. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Bdg.    Palace  Hotel    Ferry  Station    Tel.  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station     Phone  Kearny  180 
Oakland:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station  Tel.  Lakeside  1420       First  St.  Station  Tel.  Oakland  7960 


Raltlmore 

9107.50 

Boston 

110.50 

Chicago 

72.50 

Cincinnati 

84.50 

July  22,  23,  and  2 

4  only. 

Colorado  Springs 

55.00 

Dallas 

02.50 

Denver 

55.00 

Duluth 

83.30 

Gettysburg 

103.80 

June  25,  26,  and  2' 

only. 

Houston 

U2.50 

Kansas  City 

00.00 

Memphis 

70.00 

Minneapolis 

75.70 

Montreal 

108.50 

.New  Orleans 

70.00 

>'e«"  York 

106.54 

Philadelphia 

108.50 

Quebec 

1 10.50 

Rochester 

!)0.40 

July  1,  2,  and  3  only. 

St.  Louis 

70.00 

St.  Paul 

75.70 

Toronto 

05.70 

Washington 

107.50 

and  other  points. 

be  sold  to  Baltimore  July  28  and  20. 
date  of  sale,  but  not  later  than  Octo- 
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as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over." 
The  circular  further  states  that  the 


FOR  BEST 

RESULTS 

USE 


ICttlCKSAVtK. 


Western  Feed  Company 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 
San  Francisco 

SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

X7UI  b.  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

vBox  S,    Petaluma,  Cal.  , 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PUMPS 


ENGINES 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  better! 
I  than  this  Miller  Automatically  Water! 
1  Balanced.  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling  I 
I  line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on  I 
I  the  present  market  is  as  good.  Our  catalog! 
I  will  convince  you.  Write  for  it.  You  might  I 
I  as  well  get  something  that  will  last  and  I 
I  cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  something  I 
|  cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than  | 
inferior.  We  are  pleasing  others,  Why  Not  you? 
|  Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Millwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


work  of  organizing  girls'  poultry  clubs  is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  co-operation  with  the  Farm- 
ers' Co-operative  Demonstration  Work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Considerable  red  tape,  you  will  notice 
and  whether  we  Californians  have  even 
a  loose  end  of  it,  is  more  than  I  know. 
However,  anybody  interested  can  find  out. 
I  have  given  you  the  salient  points  of 
what  is  being  done  somewhere  in  the 
country  for  our  girls,  and  I  am  mighty 
glad  for  the  girls'  sake.  Surely  this  old 
world  is  progressing,  when  governments 
begin  to  recognize  the  girls  as  factors  in 
the  progress.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  everything  was  accredited  to  the 
male  side  of  the  family  and  girls  were 
simply  nil. 

And  farmers  should  encourage  the  girls 
in  this  work  because,  while  ostensibly 
the  objects  of  these  clubs  are  for  raising 
more  and  better  poultry  and  eggs  they 
will  train  the  girls  in  business  methods, 
in  self  control,  in  parliamentary  usages, 
and  in  many  other  things  that  the  aver- 
age -girl  lacks  in  her  home  training. 

I  have  seen  women  shake  in  their  shoes 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  when  they  have  gotten 
up  to  speak  in  a  lodge,  after  wrestling 
with  themselves  to  reach  that  point  where 
they  should  stand  on  their  feet  to  speak. 
The  reason  for  this  timidity  is  always 
attributed  to  the  wrong  thing,  some  say 
they  are  nervous,  others  that  it  is  be- 
cause women  were  not  intended  to  do 
such  things,  etc.  I  always  say  "rats", 
women  are  no  particular  specie,  and  when 
they  have  the  "nerve",  which  means  train- 
ing, they  can,  and  should  do  whatever 
comes  before  them  to  do,  and  do  it  the 
best  they  know  how.  What's  more  if  they 
don't  know  how,  let  them  use  their  brains 
and  learn  how.  The  days  of  the  cling- 
ing vines  are  over,  what  the  world  needs 
now  is  wide  awake  men  and  women  that 
forget  which  sex  is  called  the  "weaker" 
to  join  hands  in  helping  push  the  wheels 
of  progress. 

Fear  is  only  ignorance  in  chains,  and 
women  are  only  afraid  because  for  cen- 
turies they  have  been  kept  back  from  de- 
veloping the  attributes  of  courage.  Speak- 
ing in  public  requires  practice  and  the 
girls  poultry  clubs  and  all  organizations 
where  girls  and  women  can  speak,  will 
give  them  confidence  and  ability  to  meet 
any  such  emergency.  Practice  makes  per- 
fect, and  it  is  practice  that  the  stay  at 
home  girl  and  woman  lacks.  Practice 
with  the  poultry,  and  then  don't  be  afraid 
to  take  tongue  practice  and  tell  others 
about  what  you  are  doing.  One  is  just 
as  necessary  as  the  other,  for  if  you  keep 
all  you  learn  to  yourself  the  world  will 
be  little  the  better  for  your  journey 
through  it. 

Keeping  what  we  know  to  ourselves  is 
pure  selfishness,  it  does  not  make  either 
the  one  who  happens  to  know  it  any 
wiser,  nor  those  they  come  in  contact 
with. 

Everything  we  have  is  intended  for 
common  welfare,  and  some  time  man  will 
attain  that  stature  where  he  recognizes 
this  truth,  then  will  be  the  heaven  on 
earth  that  we  ought  to  have. 

This  is  perhaps  outside  of  chicken  talk, 
but  land  o'  living,  if  one  can't  have  a 
little  rope  outside  the  chicken  pens,  I 
don't  want  to  write  to  you  people.  All 
work  and  no  play,  you  know,  "makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  and  it  is  the  same  with 
chicken  talk,  one  needs  a  little  change 
sometimes.  And  these  talks,  rambling 
though  they  be,  may  be  like  "sermons  in 
stones  and  running  brooks." 
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Patent 
Pressure 
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 are  a  vital  necessity  where 

water  is  delivered  through  one  ser- 
vice pipe  to  different  levels. 

FOR  CEMENT  PIPE 
IRRIGATION 

The  Pomona  Patent  Pressure  Gate  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  gate  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  simple  in  construction — cheap 
in  price — and  as  durable  as  solid  iron. 
Locks  absolutely  water  tight  when  closed, 
and  can  be  easily,  quickly  and  perfectly 
regulated.  Has  no  rubber  or  wooden 
facing  to  rot  or  wear  out. 

WRITE  FOR  VALVE  CATALOG  "C" 

— -giving  full  descriptions  and  prices  of 
our  gates  and  valves,  together  with  valu- 
able information  on  irrigation,  water 
tables,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  upon  request. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  Gates  and 
Valves  for  Cement  Pipe  Irrigation — also 
The  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump  for  raising 
water  from  deep  wells.  Write  us  about 
your  Needs. 


Pomona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 
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another  twitch  stops 
it.  It  is  the  best  power 
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because  it  is  reliable,  clean,  quick,  economi- 
cal. It  never  disappoints.  Wherever  used 
it  always  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 
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Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  U  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Bay  from  the  one  that  does  Ms  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Ball  Grp.,  Blk.  Minorca*,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  tor  Circular. 
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The  Home  Chcle, 


What  Happened  to  Flossie  Turner. 

Flossie"s  father  and  mother  were  be- 
coming very  anxious  about  her.  She  was 
in  the  best  of  health,  brought  home  good 
reports  from  school,  and  always  seemed 
happy.  Yet  they  had  many  a  long  and 
serious  talk  concerning  her,  for  their  lit- 
tle daughter  had  one  great  fault:  she 
was  not  perfectly  truthful. 

Now,  Flossie  never  meant  to  tell  an 
untruth.  Indeed,  she  would  have  blushed 
at  the  thought  of  uttering  a  deliberate 
falsehood;  yet  the  habit  of  exaggeration 
was  so  strong  with  her  that,  whenever 
she  began  to  tell  anything,  her  father 
said  it  puzzled  him  to  tell  "which  was 
fact  and  which  was  Flossie." 

This  afternoon  she  came  home  from 
school  with  two  of  her  companions,  and 
they  were  talking  over  their  plans  for 
the  coming  summer. 

"Well,"  said  Flossie  at  last,  "we  don't 
know  that  we  shall  go  anywhere;  but  it 
is  very  probable.  My  aunt  and  uncle 
from  Maine  will  be  here  in  July  on  their 
way  to  California;  and  we  will  perhaps 
decide  to  go  with  them." 

"Oh,  how  delightful!"  exclaimed  Katie 
Brown.  "I've  always  wanted  to  go  to 
California.  Do  you  really  think,  Flossie, 
that  you  will  go?" 

"Why,  it's  not  fully  decided,"  Flossie 
replied,  smoothing  out  a  fold  in  her  little 
silk  apron;  "but  I  overheard  papa  and 
mamma  talking  about  it  this  noon.  If 
we  go,  we  shall  probably  stay  a  year,  at 
least;  for  the  winter  is  really  the  most 
delightful  time,  you  know.  And  I  could 
go  on  with  my  studies  out  there,  for  we 
would  be  in  some  large  city  for  the 
winter." 

"O  Flossie  Turner!"  exclaimed  Clara 
Trimble,  "you  are  certainly  the  most  for- 
tunate girl!  Here  we  plan  to  go  for  a 
few  weeks  to  some  farm  not  forty  miles 
from  home,  while  you  are  to  have  such  a 
lovely  trip  and  see  such  delightful 
things." 

Then  the  clatter  drifted  down  the  long 
hall  and  finally  ceased,  as  the  girls  de- 
parted: and  Flossie  returned  to  the  sit- 
ting-room just  as  her  father  and  mother 
entered  it  from  the  side  veranda. 

Dr.  Turner  drew  his  little  daughter  to 
bim,  and  said  soberly: 

"Flossie  dear,  come  to  the  window  a 
moment:  I  want  to  examine  your  mouth. 
Your  mother  and  I  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of  it;  and  I  fear  it  is  possibly  a  se- 
rious matter,  and  may  require  a  surgical 
operation." 

Somewhat  frightened,  Flossie  stood  and 
waited  while  the  doctor  drew  aside  the 
shades,  and  then,  parting  the  pretty  red 
lips,  carefully  examined  the  little  mouth 
inside  and  out.  Turning  to  his  wife,  he 
said: 

"No.  Elizabeth;  I  don't  find  any  ab- 
normal conditions  here.  Everything  seems 
perfectly  healthy  and  sound." 

Flossie  ventured  to  smile  a  little  at 
that  and  asked  a  trifle  anxiously: 

"Why,  papa,  what  made  you  think  that 
anything  was  the  matter  with  my 
mouth?" 

"Well,  daughter,"  he  replied  gently,  sit- 
ting down  and  drawing  her  lovingly  to 
his  side,  "your  mamma  and  I  were  sitting 
on  the  veranda  just  outside  the  window, 
and  heard  all  about  that  wonderful  trip 
we  are  to  take  this  summer.  Won't  you 
tell  me.  dear,  just  what  you  heard  us  say 
about  it?" 

Looking  down,  with  flushing  cheeks. 
Flossie  said  slowly: 

"Why.  when  mamma  read  Aunt  Flora's 
letter — she  said — she  wished  it  was  pos- 
sible—for us  to  go  with  them — and  you — 
you  said,  if  we  went — you  should  want  to 
stay  at  least  a  year,  and — and — and — that 


— that — that — it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of!" 

"Truly,  daughter;  and  I  wondered  what 
sort  of  a  mouth  my  little  girl  has  when 
such  a  simple  thing  grew  to  be  so  big  a 
story  in  the  telling.  If  the  mouth  should 
grow  as  big  as  the  story,  dear,  what  a  sad 
thing  it  would  be!" 

Flossie  soberly  returned  her  father's 
kiss,  and  went  thoughtfully  into  the 
library,  where,  taking  her  ancient  his- 
tory, she  settled  herself  in  a  big  easy- 
chair  by  the  window  to  study.  But,  for 
some  reason,  Peter  the  Great  failed  to 
interest  her;  and,  laying  her  head  back 
comfortably,  she  thought  how  frightened 
she  was  when  her  father  had  said  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  her 
mouth,  and  of  what  he  had  said  to  her 
afterward.  Suddenly  she  heard  the 
school-bell  ring;  and,  hastily  gathering 
together  her  books,  she  ran  lightly  down 
the  steps,  and  started  for  school. 

A  little  knot  of  boys  and  girls  were 
discussing  the  lessons  for  the  day  as  she 
entered  the  room,  and  Frank  Clarke  said: 

"Flossie  Turner,  did  you  work  that  fifth 
problem  in  algebra?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  learn  that  history  lesson?" 
"Yes." 

"That  long  list  of  kings?" 

"Yes,"  laughingly  answered  Flossie. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed:  "I'd  just  like  to 
ask  how  late  you  studied!" 

"Oh,"  Flossie  replied,  with  a  little  sigh, 
"it  was  'most  midnight  when  I  finished!" 

The  minute  she  uttered  the  words  she 
felt  the  strangest  sensation  in  her  face, 
as  though  her  mouth  had  widened  out 
almost  from  ear  to  ear.  Hastily  putting 
up  her  handkerchief,  and  hoping  no  one 
noticed  it,  she  said  in  a  strange  voice, 
"No,  it  wasn't  later  than  eleven  o'clock." 

She  felt  the  corners  of  her  mouth  come 
back  into  place  a  little,  and  waited;  but 
no,  she  would  never  dare  to  take  down 
her  handkerchief  yet.  And,  summoning 
all  her  courage,  with  a  great  effort,  she 
added,  to  the  amazement  of  everybody: 

"Indeed,  Fred,  I  believe  it  was  only 
half-past  nine";  and  then,  feeling  the  lit- 
tle mouth  was  quite  natural  again,  she 
took  away  the  protecting  handkerchief, 
and  added,  "I  was  thinking  it  was  later." 
Unfortunate  words!  Again  the  rosy 
mouth  grew  larger;  and  the  scholars 
looked  at  her  curiously,  as  she  added: 
"I  mean  it  seemed  later  than  that."  To 
her  great  relief  the  bell  tapped,  and  they 
passed  to  their  classes.  When  Flossie 
proved  to  be  the  only  one  who  could 
solve  the  fifth  problem,  her  teacher,  after 
commending  her  clear  and  logical  solu- 
tion, asked: 

"Did  you  receive  any  assistance  in  the 
work?" 

Flossie  looked  up  brightly  and  laugh- 
ingly replied: 

"There  was  no  one  there  to  help  me  but 
my  father." 

Alas!  Not  too  much,  but  too  little,  had 
been  said  this  time;  and  she  suddenly 
felt  her  mouth  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  she  thought  she  must  look 
like  one  of  the  fishes  one  sees  in  the 
market,  with  her  little  round  mouth. 
Hastily  raising  the  friendly  handkerchief, 
she  said,  as  bravely  as  possible: 

"My  father  saw  I  was  bothered — and — 
and — asked  me  one  or  two  questions 
which — made  me  see." 

"Ah,  yes!"  continued  the  teacher:  "it 
was  not,  then,  worked  entirely  without 
assistance?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Flossie,  more  relieved  at 
having  told  the  truth  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life  before. 

Oh.  what  a  trying  day  it  was!  Almost 
everything  she  said  had  to  be  altered  be- 
fore she  was  through  with  it,  for  each 
had  either  more  or  less  than  the  exact 
truth.  After  supper  she  drew  a  long  sigh 
of  relief,  and  sat  down  on  the  veranda 
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Bteps  to  rest  and  think  it  all  over,  so 
thankful  there  was  nothing  further  to 
dread  that  day. 

But  a  group  of  merry  hoys  and  girls 
gathered  one  by  one  upon  the  steps;  and 
Flossie  forgot,  in  the  midst  of  the  jokes 
and  merriment,  the  many  mortifications 
and  trials  of  the  day. 

Suddenly  Clara  Trimble  said: 

"O  Flossie,  Elliot  was  telling  us  at  sup- 
per about  your  adventure  with  that 
snake;  and  he  thinks  you're  a  trump!" 

"What  was  that,  Flossie?"  exclaimed 
the  young  people  in  one  breath.  "There 
are  no  snakes  in  our  woods,  are  there?" 

"Well.  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Flossie, 
"whether  there  are  any  now  or  not;  but 
there  was  one." 

"You  were  walking  with  your  father-, 
weren't  you,  when  you  saw  it?"  asked 
Clara. 

■"Yes,"  said  Flossie,  with  a  sudden  recol- 
lection of  how  little  truth  there  had  really 
been  in  the  story  she  told  Elliot  yester- 
day, and  nervously  hoping  nothing  more 
would  be  said  about  it. 

"Oh,  what  was  it?  Do  tell  us!  I  am 
so  afraid  of  snakes!"  exclaimed  Fannie 
Clarke,  glancing  apprehensively  about 
her  and  gathering  her  dress  about  her 
feet. 

"It's  not  worth  telling,  I  am  sure.  Let's 
talk  of  something  else,"  begged  Flossie, 
thankful  for  the  gathering  dusk  that  hid 
her  flushing  face.  How  could  she  confess 
that  it  was  only  a  harmless  little  garter- 
snake  that  had  slipped  quickly  away 
through  the  grass!  But  Clara,  proud  of 
her  friend's  courage,  launched  upon  a  re- 
cital of  how  big  the  snake  was  and  how 
brave  Flossie  had  been,  never  screaming, 
although  it  had  coiled  itself  right  up  in 
front  of  her.  "Didn't  it,  Flossie?"  A 
moment  Flossie  hesitated.  The  darkness 
would  protect  her.  She  could  not  deny 
while  everybody  was  full  of  admiration 
of  her  courage,  and  she  gave  a  timid 
"Yes."  Ah!  how  quickly  she  felt  the  re- 
sults, as  her  mouth  grew  larger  and 
larger,  until  she  was  sure  it  must  reach 
her  ears! 

"Oh  you  brave  girl!  You  are  a  regular 
Joan  of  Arc,"  exclaimed  Fannie,  raptud- 
ously.    "Then  did  your  father  kill  it?" 

"Yes,"  assented  poor  Flossie;  and  with 
the  word  the  corners  of  her  mouth  went 
'way  behind  her  ears  What  could  she 
do?  She  could  not  take  it  all  back  now! 
Oh,  if  they  would  only  talk  of  something 
else! 

"What  kind  of  a  snake  was  it,  Flossie?" 
persisted  Clara — "not  a  rattlesnake,  was 
it?" 

"No,"  answered  Flossie;  but  he  voice 
sounded  so  strange  she  had  not  courage 
to  add  another  word. 

"Elliot  said  your  father  thought  it  was 
a — I  forget,  Flossie.    What  was  it?" 

"A  mocassin,"  said  Flossie,  faintly;  and 
with  that  what  a  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened! The  corners  of  her  mouth  had 
come  together  at  the  back.  She  felt  the 
top  of  her  head  waver;  and  then  over  it 
went  with  a  dreadful  crash,  down  the 
steps  and  onto  the  stone  walk  below! 
She  sprang  up  with  a  little  scream,  only 
to  see  her  father's  laughing  face,  as  he 
said: 

"Well,  little  girl,  and  so  the  history  fell 
down  with  a  bang,  and  spoiled  your  nap." 

But,  with  both  hands  in  her  fluffy 
bangs,  Flossie  looked  at  him  wildly. 

"O  papa,  my  head!    Where  is  it?" 

"Why,  daughter,  it  seems  to  be  about 
where  it  ought  to  be,  unless,  indeed,  you 
should  come  and  lay  it  on  your  father's 
shoulder." 

Then,  nestled  in  his  comforting  em- 
brace, she  told  him  all  her  dreadful 
dream,  which,  after  all,  turned  out  to  be 
a  blessed  dream;  for.  whenever  in  future 
Flossie  began  to  tell  more  or  less  than 
the  exact  truth,  the  remembrance  of  that 
nap  came  with  a  queer  feeling  about  the 


corners  of  the  rosy  mouth.  And  with 
brave  honesty  she  stated  the  exact  facts, 
until  it  became  at  last  as  much  a  habit, 
to  be  perfectly  honest  as  it  once  had  been 
to  exaggerate. — Mary  A.  Miller,  in  Presby- 
terian Banner. 


Facts  About  Tea  for  Housewives. 


was  the  reply;  "I'm  an  old  man  now,  an' 
mebbe  it's  all  I'm  fit  for."  The  Judge 
had  no  reply  ready. 


Have  you  ever  realized  that  tea  is  an 
article  used  in  every  household  and  very 
few  of  the  housewives  know  what  they 
are  drinking? 

Tea,  here,  today  is  a  pure  article,  be- 
cause before  it  can  pass  the  customs  into 
the  United  States,  it  must  pass  a  rigid 
inspection  by  tea  experts  appointed  by 
the  government.  So  far,  so  good;  but 
the  fault  is  that  the  government  stand- 
ards are  too  low  and  many  teas  are  ad- 
mitted that  are  trashy,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  being  carried  into  the  ware- 
house, they  are  insipid  and  worthless  as 
a  refreshing  beverage. 

Next,  the  teas  pass  through  so  many 
hands,  all  of  whom  make  some  profit  and 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  retail  store, 
they  are  from  six  months  to  two  years  old, 
and  as  teas  deteriorate  very  quickly,  by 
that  time  they  are  naturally  stale,  poor 
and  insipid.  How  long  the  retail  store 
carries  them  before  they  are  sold  to  the 
housewife  is  a  big  problem. 

Next,  they  are  generally  sold  to  the 
retail  stores  in  bulk,  40  to  80  pounds  to 
the  chest.  This  chest  is  opened,  and  in 
nine  stores  out  of  ten  the  teas  are  sold 
out  of  the  chest,  which  is  invariably  left 
standing  open,  and  as  it  will  absorb  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  all  the 
smells  in  the  store,  can  you  wonder  that 
it  is  almost  unfit  to  drink?  Even  when 
the  dealer  dumps  the  tea  into  his  counter- 
bin,  it  being  not  air-tight,  it  does  not 
prevent  tea  from  spoiling. 

Next,  a  good  many  teas  are  packed  in 
paper  cartons,  a  very  poor  container,  even 
when  wax-lined,  for  the  air  penetrates 
in  a  little  while  and  spoils  it.  Some  are 
packed  in  a  lead  package,  which  is  a  little 
better  than  paper.  Others  are  packed  in 
ordinary  tins;  but  the  covers  permit  the 
air  to  penetrate,  so  they  are  little  better 
than  paper. 

You  have  often  opened  a  tin  of  tea 
put  up  in  the  ordinary  tin  and  undoubt- 
edly have  found  the  tea  spoiled,  as  it  has 
absorbed  the  smell  of  the  wood  the  case 
is  made  of. 

Next,  it  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which 
the  retail  store  makes  a  large  profit,  and 
the  housewife  helps  to  pay  his  expenses 
through  her  tea  cup,  and  does  not  even 
get  a  decent  beverage. 

Summing  this  all  up,  the  consequences 
are  that  the  housewives  buy  a  very  stale 
article — which  if  originally  a  low  grade 
or  even  a  good  tea,  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties have  disappeared  and  they  are 
paying  a  very  heavy  tax  for  a  spoiled 
article. 

Good  tea,  packed  in  absolutely  air- 
tight tins,  can  now  be  easily  obtained  by 
parcels  post,  under  almost  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Such  teas  are  not 
cheap  intrinsically;  but  to  the  economical 
housewife  they  are  the  cheapest,  for  one 
pound  of  good  fresh  tea  will  make  over 
three  hundred  cups  of  delicious  tea,  for 
it  always  keeps  fresh  and  if  the  house- 
wife always  carefully  closes  the  lid  tightly 
the  last  cup  made  will  be  as  delicious  as 
the  first  cup.  Why  not  buy  good  fresh 
teas? 


Mr.  Balfour  could  enjoy  a  story  against 
himself.  Sir  Henry  Lucy  tells  this  one: 
During  his  stay  in  Dublin  he  met  a  Cat- 
holic priest  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
National  party,  and  asked  if  in  his 
opinion  the  Irish  people  were  as  bitter 
against  him  as  they  were  represented  to 
be.  "Since  you  have  asked  me,  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  priest.  "If 
our  flocks  hated  sin  half  as  cordially  as 
they  hate  you,  there  would  be  no  use  for 
priests  in  Ireland." 


To  wash  water  bottles  and  vinegar 
cruets  that  are  discolored,  put  borax  and 
ammonia  in  warm  water,  fill  the  bottles 
with  the  mixture,  and  allow  them  to 
stand  a  day  or  so.  Shake  them  vigor- 
ously and  stand  them  upside  down  to 
dry.  A  little  ammonia  in  the  rinsing 
water  will  help  to  clear  them. 


"It  takes  my  wife  three  days  to  go  to 
a  picnic." 

"How  is  that?" 

"She  takes  a  day  to  get  ready,  a  day  to 
go,  and  a  day  to  get  over  it." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Rosamond,  who  has  made  considerable 
advance  in  her  arithmetic  lessons  re- 
cently, caught  sight  of  one  of  the  pointed- 
to-a-foot  figures  much  used  in  fashion  ad- 
vertisements. "Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  "that 
lady  looks  like  an  improper  fraction!" 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Boarding    and    day    school    for  girls. 
Accredited  to  Eastern  and  California  Col- 
leges.   Grammar  and  primary  grades  also. 
Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Aug.  19,  1913. 
MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L.,  Principal. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICS  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Not  long  ago  an  old  man  was  called 
into  the  witness-box  at  an  Irish  Court, 
and,  being  old  and  just  a  little  blind,  he 
went  too  far,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
and,  instead  of  going  up  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  box,  mounted  those  that  led 
to  the  bench.  Said  the  Judge,  good-hu- 
moredly,  "Is  it  a  Judge  you  want  to  be, 
my  good  man?"    "Ah,  sure,  your  honor," 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  Vst  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1-60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburu   2.50 

Weeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.26 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.2S 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.80 
Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
43*  Market  St..  8aa  Fraa  «■!•«•. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
'telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piei'e  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  * 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  ^kNv> 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  d«r 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  * 
ment.  jW*'  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  ^  A  lor  the 
Line  Construction  con-  ,  yjS  Booklet 
tains  all  the  inl0r-^VK'' 
mation  you  need  ^ 
to  install  your  £  V 
own  tele-  .^Jt- 


phone 


3* 


Build 
Your 
Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 

N I invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 
Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  Can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  forColor-Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

116  Ntw  MonUomem  St.  Sa  Francisco.  California 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  11,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  is  not  affected  by 
Eastern  fluctuations,  but  a  slight  upward 
movement  in  the  North,  due  to  gradu- 
ally diminishing  supplies,  has  brought  a 
corresponding  advance  here.  Buyers  are 
operating  on  a  small  scale,  however,  and 
the  market  is  not  especially  firm  at  the 
new  figures. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.70  @>1.72Vi 

Forty-fold    1.72%@1.75 

Northern  Club    1.70  @1.72% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.77%@1.82'/o 

Northern  Red    1.65  ~@1.82% 

BARLEY. 

Trading  is  quiet,  neither  buyers  nor 
sellers  showing  any  great  anxiety  for 
business.  Offerings  of  new  grain  are  in- 
creasing, however,  and  while  choice  feed 
is  fairly  steady,  ordinary  lots  are  quoted 
a  little  lower.  Much  of  the  new  stock 
op  far  has  been  of  rather  poor  quality. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.45 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  firm  as  last  quoted, 
■with  a  fair  demand.  There  is  little  trad- 
ing in  red  feed,  and  while  some  Texas 
red  seed  is  offered  at  $1.85,  there  is  no 
business  worth  mentioning  at  this  figure. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Orav    Nominal 

White  ,  , , . .  1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

Prices  on  all  lines  stand  about  as  be- 
fore, and  there  is  some  movement  of 
both  local  and  Eastern  grades,  but  neither 
demand  nor  supply  are  very  large. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  (3)1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Somewhat  lower  prices  are  quoted  on 
Northern  stock,  which  is  about  all  that 
is  offered  here  now,  but  there  is  not 
enough  business  to  establish  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.35  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Pink  beans  are  still  in  rather  large 
supply,  and  red  kidneys  also  are  easy, 
with  no  very  strong  demand.  Local 
prices  for  limas  have  shown  little  change 
for  some  time,  though  reports  from  the 
growing  district  indicate  that  compara- 
tively little  of  last  year's  crop  remains, 
and  an  advance  is  reported  in  some 
quarters.  A  fair  crop  of  limas  is  ex- 
pected this  year,  and  an  increase  of  acre- 
age is  reported  in  some  sections.  Other 
descriptions  are  moving  off  in  better 
shape  than  for  some  time  past,  and  most 
lines  are  a  little  firmer  as  to  values, 
whites  being  the  strongest  on  the  list, 
with  little  stock  remaining.  Practically 
all  country  offerings  have  been  cleaned 
up.  and  the  new  crop  is  being  planted  in 
the  river  districts. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites   5.40  @5.50 

Large  Whites    4.75  @4.90 

Limas    5.35  ®5.45 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.40  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys    3.90  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

All  lines  of  seeds  are  quiet,  and  buy- 
ers show  little  interest.  Alfalfa  is  not 
moving  sufficiently  to  establish  values 
very  definitely,  though  it  is  nominally 
valued  at  12%  to  1 4c. 

Alfalfa    }2%@  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  movement  of  flour  in  this  market 
remains  about  steady,  and  prices  have 
shown  no  change  for  some  time. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.60  @5.20 

Superfine                              3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Prices  show  no  further  change,  and 
dealers'  reports  indicate  a  little  stronger 
feeling.  Local  arrivals  are  about  as  be- 
fore, consisting  largely  of  first-cutting  al- 
falfa, which  still  moves  off  rapidly  for 
the  dairy  trade.  There  is  apparently  a 
movement  now  among  consumers  to  put 
in  a  stock  of  alfalfa  for  the  season, 
though  in  some  quarters  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  stability  of  prices,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  movement  of  cattle  out 
of  the  State  and  the  fact  that  every- 
thing available  has  been  utilized.  Con- 
siderable grain  acreage  has  also  been  cut 
for  hay.  which  may  affect  the  market 
later  on.  Only  a  little  new  grain  hay 
has  arrived  here  so  far,  and  as  much  of 
it  is  of  good  quality,  it  sells  off  readily 
at  good  prices.  Country  prices  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  before,  everything  be- 
ing firmly  held  in  both  nearby  and  Sacra- 
mento districts.  Dealers  predict  a  dull 
market  here,  but  look  for  a  comparatively 
strong  demand  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.50@20.00 

do  No.  2    15.50@18.00 

Lower  grades    15.00®  15.50 

Tame  Oats    15.50®20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00(3-17.00 

Alfalfa    12.50(5)13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00(5>11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35 @  80c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
All  kinds  of  feed  are  in  active  demand, 
and  values  on  most  lines  are  firmly  held. 
Middlings   are   scarce,    and    have  been 
sharply  advanced. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00(324.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00(5)30.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50@36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(3)35.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.50@31.50 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  summer  vegetables  are  In- 
creasing right  along,  and  prices  show  a 
general  downward  tendency.  Green  corn 
is  now  coming  in  from  several  districts, 
the  first  from  Alameda  appearing  this 
week  and  selling  now  around  $4  per  sack. 
Tomatoes  from  the  Merced  district  are 
also  offered  in  fair  quantities,  and  stock 
that  is  at  all  well  ripened  sells  readily. 
Cucumbers  and  green  peppers  have 
dropped  sharply,  and  ordinary  string 
beans  are  lower,  though  some  fancy 
stock  sells  at  10c  or  over.  Summer  squash 
also  is  plentiful  and  easy,  while  rhubarb 
is  fairly  steady.  Asparagus  is  in  ample 
supply,  but  arrivals  clean  up  fairly  well, 
and  ordinary  stock  sells  a  little  better 
than  last  week,  though  only  fancy  lots 
will  bring  over  $1  per  box.  Old  yellow 
onions  are  no  longer  much  of  a  feature 
in  the  market,  and  new  reds  are  moving 
off  in  better  shape,  with  a  slight  advance 
in  prices. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack   70@  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb   4(3)  5" 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50c@$1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

raulifiowcr.  per  doz   40(5)  50c 

Rhubarb,  box    85c@  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  lb   10®  15c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3(5)  4c 

Asparagus,  box    50c(5>  1.50 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  box   50®  75c 

Okra.  box    25(5)  40c 

Green  Corn,  doz   15(5)  40c 

Tomatoes,  box    1.50@  1.75 

POTATOES. 
Old  stock  is  still  fairly  plentiful,  and 
moves  slowly  as  last  quoted.  New  pota- 
toes also  are  cheaper,  river  stock  being 
more  plentiful  and  weak,  though  garnets 
and  early  rose  are  firmly  held  as  quoted. 

Old  Whites,  ctl   50@  75c 

New  River  Whites   $  1.25@  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.25(5)  1.75 

Garnet   '   1.90@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  stock  is  still  arriving  freely, 
while  shipments  from  nearby  points  are 


very  heavy,  causing  a  general  feeling  of 
easiness,  with  some  decline  in  prices. 
Good  fryers  are  fairly  firm,  with  a  slight 
advance,  but  broilers  are  lower.  Large 
hens  also  have  dropped  sharply,  as  they 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  arrivals 
from  both  Eastern  and  local  points.  The 
supply  of  squabs  is  excessive,  causing  a 
drop  in  prices. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    ©12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    '3)25  r 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   i  B04i    t  no 

nnpks.  doz    i  oow  6. no 

Turkeys,  live    21    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  shown  no  change  whatever 
for  the  last  week,  and  with  an  active 
movement  both  for  local  and  outside  use, 
as  well  as  for  storage,  continued  firm- 
ness is  expected.  Some  small  lots  of 
strictly  fancy  stock  have  been  selling  at 
a  slight  premium  over  the  general  quota- 
tions. 

Thu.  Fri.  Rat.  Mon.  Tti.  Won". 
Extras  ...27%  27%  27'/.  27%  27V>  27'/. 
Firsts   27     27     27     27     27  "  27  " 

EGGS. 

After  standing  at  24%c  for  several 
days,  extra  eggs  have  dropped  back  to 
23c,  being  only  steady  at  present  fig- 
ures. The  drop  is  attributed  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  buying  in  this  part  of  the  State 
by  the  Southern  dealers,  as  well  as  a 
curtailment  of  storing  on  account  of  las': 
week's  advance. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mnn.  Tij.  Wed. 
Extras   ...24'.'.  24';.  24';.  23V.  23  23 

Firsts   22     22     22     22     22  22 

Selected 

Pullets. .,22     22     22%  21%  21%  21% 
CHEESE. 

Flats  remain  firm  as  last  quoted,  while 
Y.  A.'s  have  dropped  the  %c  gained  last 
week.  Monterey  cheese  is  moving  off 
well,  and  brings  a  little  advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@15%c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Supplies  of  strawberries  have  been  run- 
ning light  for  several  days,  causing  a 
sharp  advance  in  prices,  which  has  in 
turn  curtailed  the  demand.  Supplies  of 
other  berries  have  increased  considerably, 
with  a  corresponding  easing  off  of  prices, 
thousrh  most  lines  are  readily  cleaned  up. 
Gooseberries,  however,  move  rather  slow- 
lv.  and  currants  have  been  in  oversupply. 
Cherries  are  lower  than  last  week,  but 
higher  than  a  few  days  ago,  as  the  rush 
of  fruit  from  nearbv  points  has  subsided, 
and  there  is  not  much  defective  stock 
coming  in.  Apricots  have  become  rather 
plentiful,  and  prices  have  been  sharply 
reduced,  while  npaches  are  fairly  steady, 
attractive  fruit  finding  ready  sale.  Plums 
are  moving  off  well  at  the  lower  prices, 
and  fiss  are  in  lighter  supnly  than  at 
the  first  of  the  week.  A  good  many  can- 
taloupes are  now  appearing,  and  find  a 
verv  fair  demand.  Old  apples  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  but  find  only  moderate 
demand,  while  choice  new  apples  in  stand- 
ard boys  find  a  ready  market  at  $1.50. 
with  occasional  lots  bringing  more. 

Shipments  of  deciduous  fruit  from  Cal- 
ifornia are  much  larger  than  this  time 
last  year,  when  the  average  for  the  first 
week  in  June  was  about  four  cars  per 
day.  This  season  the  shipments  have 
been  considerably  over  ten  cars  per  day. 
Naturally,  cherries  lead,  but  apricots, 
peaches  and  plums  are  going  out  in  in- 
creasing amounts.  Total  shipments  from 
California  to  June  10th  were  287  cars, 
as  against  85  cars  to  the  same  date  last 
year. 

Lnennlierries,  chest   $  5. 00®  7.09 

Blackberries,  chest   10.00^13.00 

Oooseherries,  drawer    40*3)  60c 

Raspberries,  chest    14.00@20.00 

Currants,  chest    8.00@  9.00 

St  ra  wherries: 

Longworth,   chest    6.00(5)10.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   4.00®  6.00 

Apples:  New.  box    1.00(5)  1.50 

Newtown  Pippins    1.50@  2.00 

Cherries: 

White,  box    25-3)  30c 

Black,  box    35(5)  40c 

Royal  Ann    50<5>  60^ 

Apricots,  crate    75c<5>  1.00 

do    lug  box    1.00(5)  1.25 

Peaches,  box    75c<5>  1.25 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.25 


Fi?s.  bo*    1.25®  2.00 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate   3.00@  5.00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Evaporated  apples,  which  were  hard  to 
sell  a  month  or  two  ago,  now  show  con- 
siderable firmness,  and  have  again  been 
marked  up  %c.  The  outside  demand  has 
picked  up  in  good  shape,  and  there  is 
comparatively  little  left  in  the  State, 
supplies  in  first  hands  being  almost  en- 
tirely cleaned  up.  Packers  report  a  rather 
easier  feeling  in  spot  prunes,  which  have 
been  rather  firm  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  3c  is  quoted  as  about  the  best  local 
packers  will  offer  for  the  stock  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  In  view  of  the  firm- 
ness of  new  crop  prunes,  however,  a 
good  many  holders  expect  to  get  better 
prices,  and  there  are  some  reports  of 
higher  figures  being  paid  in  the  coun- 
try. Packers  are  out  with  the  offers 
quoted  for  new  crop  white  figs,  though 
values  have  not  been  established  for 
black  figs.  Peaches  are  finding  a  littla 
more  Eastern  demand,  and  both  spot  and 
future  ionds  are  firm,  with  a  strong  de- 
mand for  the  green  fruit  from  canners 
and  shippers.  Apricots  continue  firm,  but 
rather  quiet.  There  is  no  very  large 
movement  of  raisins,  but  values  are  very 
steadily  maintained.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "The  de- 
mand for  dried  fruits  on  the  spot  Is  in- 
creasing, and  is  now  fairly  active,  though 
purchases  as  a  rule  are  made  with  close 
reference  to  actual  requirements.  With 
stocks  of  the  chief  varieties  getting  into 
small  compass  here  and  offerings  from 
the  Coast  for  immediate  or  early  ship- 
ment small,  the  market  is  strong,  with 
an  upward  tendency.  It  is  reported  that 
sales  of  some  3,000  boxes  of  peaches  have 
been  made  within  the  past  day  or  two  at 
full  prices,  though  the  transactions  cov- 
ering this  business  were  individually 
small.  The  Coast  market  for  spot 
peaches  is  reported  to  be  advancing  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop  and  the  rather  higher  prices 
offered  by  canners,  whose  wants,  if  cov- 
ered, wou'd  leave  comparatively  little  for 
drying.  On  the  spot  here  the  trend  of 
prices  is  upward,  and  little  is  now  to  be 
had  at  the  inside  quotations.  Apricots 
for  shipment  out  of  the  new  crop  are  de- 
cidedly strong.  The  export  demand  has 
been  active  and  continues  in  spite  of  the 
higher  prices.  California  prunes  are 
strong  and  tending  up  both  here  and  on 
the  Coast.  Some  packers  have  withdrawn 
offerings  of  old  crop  for  prompt  or  for- 
ward shipment.  On  1913  crop  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  about  the  lowest  prices 
quoted  are  6%c  four-size  basis  for  30s, 
5%c  for  40s  and  4%c  for  60s,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  Raisins  remain  quiet,  but  the 
market  has  a  firm  undertone." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4%@  5%c 

Apricots,  new  crop   12  c 

Figs:   White,  new  crop   2%@  3  c 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna.  new  crop    3%c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis,  spot...  3  c 

do    1913  crop   3%@  4  c 

Peaches    3%@  4%c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  In  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  at  the  Eastern  auctions  continue 
good  for  California  oranges,  and  the  de- 
mand is  such  that  growers  are  sending 
the  fruit  East  faster  than  is  thought  ad- 
visable, as  there  is  not  enough  fruit  In 
tne  State  to  keep  up  the  supply  till  the 
end  of  the  season. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Monday, 
June  9th,  valencias  averaged  from  $5.10 
down  to  $2.50  per  box.  Navels  brought 
$3.30  and  $4.65.  Seedlings  sold  for  $2.10 
and  $2.65.  and  St.  Mikes  brought  $3.05 
per  box.  The  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia,  and  other  auctions 
paid  tally  as  much  as  New  York  for  or- 
anges. 

Lemons  are  holding  even  at  the  high 
prices  they  have  commanded  for  some 
weeks,  prices  being  from  $4.35  up  to 
$6.20  on  the  Eastern  auctions.  Most  of 
the  California  lemons,  however,  are  sent 
to  the  Central  States,  and  as  much  as 
$7.50  is  said  to  be  paid  for  first-class 
stock  at  those  points.  It  is  stated  that 
there  will  he  only  about  750  cars  of 
lemons  shipped  from  now  till  the  season 
ends  from  California.  Regarding  oranges, 
practically  all  varieties  excepting  valen- 
cias have  been  sent  out. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
un  to  June  8th  were  10.829  cars,  and  lem- 
ons 1488  cars,  as  against  22.746  of  or- 
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You  can  bake,  broil,  roast  and  toast  on  it  just  as  well  as  on  a  regular 
coal  range.    Cool  in  summer;  usable  all  the  year  'round. 
No  dirty  fuel;  no  ashes.   Convenient;  quick.    Burns  oil — the  cleanest 
cheapest  fuel. 

Ask  for  the  NEW  PERFECTION.    Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


Stahpakdoil  company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


anges  and  3653  of  lemons  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 

Oranges  are  moving  only  in  a  mod- 
erate way  at  San  Francisco,  but  supplies 
are  not  heavy  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained, navels  being  higher.  Some  Flor- 
ida grapefruit  is  selling  at  $8  per  box. 
Mexican  limes  are  about  cleaned  up,  and 
both  lemons  and  lemonettes  are  scarce 
and  higher. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia,  choice  to  fancy.. $  4.00(g)  5.50 


Navels,  good  to  fancy....  3.00(g)  4.50 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:   Fancy    6.00@  7.50 

Choice    5.50(5)  6.00 

Lemonettes    5.00@  6.00 

Limes    7.00(g)  8.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  few  walnuts  are  coming  in,  but  sup- 
plies of  any  kind  are  hard  to  get,  coun- 
try offerings  being  entirely  cleaned  up. 
According  to  recent  reports,  the  shortage 
of  almonds  is  more  serious  than  was  real- 
ized, and  high  prices  are  expected  for 
the  new  crop.  Present  values  are  little 
more  than  nominal,  owing  to  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  supplies. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   171/_>c 

I  X  L   16%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15%c 

Drakes   12M>c 

Languedoc    llVL>c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16M>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15i/,c 

No.  2    10M..C 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

A  little  new  comb  honey  has  come  in 
this  week,  water  while  comb  bringing  an 
advance.  Old  stock  of  the  better  grades 
is  closely  cleaned  up,  and  good  prices 
are  expected  for  the  next  few  weeks  at 


least. 

Comb,  white,  new   15  @17  c 

Amber  11  @12  c 

Dark                                          9  @10  c 

Extracted,  white                        8  @10  c 

Amber    7  c 

Off  Grades                             5  @6  c 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  not  much  demand,  but  prices 
are  fairly  well  maintained  on  good  stock, 
outside  offerings  being  limited.  Some 
dark  wax,  however,  is  selling  a  little 
under  the  old  quotation. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

While  several  California  districts  ap- 
pear in  good  condition,  the  Oregon  crop 
is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year. 
There  is  not  much  trading  in  this  mar- 
ket at  present,  and  all  transactions  are 
covered  by  the  rang<3  quoted. 

1912  crop   12Vo@18  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  scarcity  of 
feed,  values  here  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained.  Most  of  the  stock  has  been 
shipped  out  of  the  drought-affected  dis- 
tricts, summer  feed  being  found  in  other 
places.  The  local  market  remains  about 
as  before  on  both  live  stock  and  dressed 


meats. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    7    @  7%<S 

No.  2    6%<g>  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6    @  6V4c 

No.  2    5V2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2M>@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    <5>  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    <g>  7  Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   7i4@  7M,c 

100  to  150  lbs   7    @  714c 

Prime  Wethers    4%<5>  5  c 

Ewes    3%@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5V>@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11%@12  c 

Heifers    11  <5>liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12%@13%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2(g>ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9V2c 

Suckling  Lambs    11  @HV2e 

Dressed  Hogs    12V>@13  c 

WOOL. 


Pending  the  settlement  of  the  tariff 
question,  local  buyers  are  taking  little 
interest  in  clips  offered  in  the  country, 
and  only  a  limited  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  in  the  spring  clip.  Sales 


have  been  made  duirng  the  spring  at  the 
prices  quoted,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  standard  of  actual  values  at  pres- 
ent. 

Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    9    @12  c 
Northern,  year's  staple...  14    @16  c 
HIDES. 

The  market  remains  very  quiet  in  all 
descriptions  of  hides,  and  prices  have  not 


changed  for  some  time. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15y2c 

Veal    17  @18y2c 

Calf    17  @18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1.75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.35@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40(g)  60c 

Lambs   35(g)  70c 

HORSES. 

While  there  is  always  a  demand  from 


the  local  drayage  firms  for  good  horses 
of  the  heavier  types,  buyers  in  general 
are  taking  little  interest,  and  the  market 
remains  comparatively  quiet.  The  long 
period  of  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
feed  is  apparently  proving  discouraging 
to  many  users  of  horses,  and  no  great 
demand  is  expected  here  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 


over   $300^350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225f5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190(g)215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135(5)175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.:  75@100 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60(g)  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150(5)200 

1000  lbs  125(6)175 

900  lbs   75(5)125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Association  will  be  held  at 
Portland  next  week,  and  this  scribe  wishes 
he  could  join  the  crowd  from  this  State 
which  leaves  the  Oakland  pier  Saturday 
at  9  p.m.  But  running  two  papers,  with 
the  editor-in-chief  having  the  time  of  his 
life  over  6.000  miles  away,  means  that 
some  one  must  stay  at  the  firebox  and 
keep  steam  up.  The  meetings  at  Port- 
land will  be  full  of  interest,  and  with 
the  kind  of  fellows  who  will  be  there, 
we  know  there  won't  be  a  dull  minute 
from  the  time  of  starting  till  returning. 
The  nurserymen  as  a  class  are  a  "live 
bunch,"  and  we  trust  that  San  Francisco 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
them  In  1915. 


If  a  tall,  brown,  good-looking  young 
man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  rides 
up  to  your  home  or  corral  on  a  motor- 
cycle, and  tells  you  that  he  came  ex- 
pressly to  see  your  stock  and  find  out 
how  you  were  doing  things,  don't  sic  the 
dog  on  him.  The  young  man  is  our  Mr. 
Loomis,  who  is  sent  out  by  this  office 
to  get  news  and  articles  for  the  Rural 
Press  from  first  hands.  The  stock  and 
dairy  interests  combined  make  the  big- 
gest agricultural  item  in  the  State,  and 
we  want  to  give  all  the  latest  pertaining 
to  these  industries.  Mr.  Loomis  has  been 
traveling  over  California  for  this  jour- 
nal for  the  past  two  years,  and  he  de- 
lights in  telling  about  your  stock  and 
dairy  work;  so  again  we  say,  don't  sic 
the  dog  on  him.  Rather,  help  him  to 
the  facts  about  your  stock  and  your  local- 
ity. We  want  them  for  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  your  work. 


The  California  Business  Farmer,  the 
"little  brother"  published  at  Stockton,  is 
getting  to  the  front  in  great  shape  these 
days.  In  fact,  the  youngster  is  rather 
getting  in  the  way  of  this  journal  and 
we  will  have  to  put  the  soft  pedal  on 
its  editor  or  there  will  be  lively  times 
ahead.  Seriously  speaking,  the  new  paper 
is  doing  remarkably  well,  and  in  its 
chosen  field  is  making  good.  The  Busi- 
ness Farmer  is  catering  to  the  men  on 
the  smaller  ranches  who  have  come  to 
California  recently  and  who  want  the 
a  b  c  of  our  agriculture  in  their  farm 
journal.  After  a  time  we  expect  to  gradu- 
ate a  class  of  them  into  the  post-graduate 
department  presided  over  by  the  Rural 
Press.  The  editorial  matter  prepared  for 
the  Business  Farmer  is  entirely  different 
than  for  this  paper,  and  if  you  want  to 
read  a  lively  farm  journal  of  that  class 
send  it  your  subscription. 

Owing  to  the  great  influx  of  colonists 
in  che  provinces  of  Alberta,  Manitoba, 
and  Saskatchewan,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  been  compelled  to  establish 
offices  at  Rooms  403-404  Hooker  &  Lent 
building,  503  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  offices  are  in  charge  of 
capable  and  experienced  men,  who  will 
cheerfully  answer  all  questions  in  a 
courteous  manner.  Thousands  of  people 
from  the  States  have  gone  to  Canada  in 
recent  years,  and  most  of  them  have 
made  .  money  producing  grain  or  raising 
stock. 

Reports  from  Sutter  county  state  that 
owing  to  the  rain  of  last  week  and  a 
favorable  spring,  grain  will  make  nearly 
an  average  crop.  Hay  will  also  be  a  good 
crop  and  big  prices  are  being  secured.  In 
Solano  county  grain  is  estimated  at  one- 
fourth  a  normal  yield.  Owing  to  high 
price  of  hay  many  of  the  grain  fields  will 
be  cut  for  feed  and  the  prospect  is  for  a 
larger  crop  than  usual  in  that  section  on 
that  account. 


SYSTEM 

Gates  and  Valves 

Are  you  sending  irrigation  water 
through  dirt  ditches.  If  so,  half  of  it 
is  seeping  down  through  the  sand,  and 
YOUR  MONEY  IS  GOING  WITH  IT. 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  scien- 
tific irragation  system.  Our  Gates  and 
Valves  are  the  product  of  many  years' 
investigation,  study  and  improvement — 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Install  our  economical  irrigation  sys- 
tem as  others  are  doing — and  do  it  be- 
fore you  lose  in  the  race  for  dollars 
through  wasteful  methods  and  keen 
competition.  The 


BROOMS-BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

We  have  just  received  1000  dozen  first-class  brooms  from  one  of  the  best 
brom  factories  in  the  State,  made  by  white  labor,  which  we  offer  you  at  re- 
duced prices,  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $3.50  per  dozen.  Send  us  an  order  for 
one  or  more  dozen  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mark  and  con- 
sign all  shipments  direct  to 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  200,  211  and  213  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Established  1876.  References:  Anglo  London  &  P.  A.  Bank.  Write  us 
what  you  have  before  selling  elsewhere. 
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Benicia  Bunch  Rake 


Rear  View,  Showing  Lilt  of  Tines 

For  Heavy  Work. 

Designed  for  bunching  Windrows,  handling  Sagebrush,  and  all  sim- 
ilar classes  of  service. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  you  need  such  a  tool — BUT  you 
know  the  strength  and  workmanship  must  be  in  it  or  it  will  fail. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ALL. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Shawco  Haying  Tools 


Shaw  Bunch  Rakes  are  built  for 
Western  trade.  The  greatest  tool 
made  for  heavy  hay  and  sage- 
brush. 

Our  own  manufacture. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES 

This  king  of  Buck  Rakes  is  also 

our  own  manufacture. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKE 


LIGHTinING  HAY  PRESSES 


Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on 
Lightning  Steel  Pitman  Hay 
Presses.  Our  prices  will  surprise 
you. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


FltEEPORT   GASOLINE  ENGINE 
Send  for  npeolnl  catalogue 


National  Centrifugal  Pump  has  ring- 
oiling  bearings.  It  is  fitted  with  one  In- 
side and  one  outside  bearing  between  the 
pulleys,  keeping  runner  in  perfect  align- 
ment, doing  away  with  friction  and  pre- 
venting bearings  from  heating.  Long 
packing  box.  Guaranteed  modern,  up  to 
date. 


LARGEST  LINE  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 

FREE  CATALOG.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and 
distillate  engines.  You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  wind- 
mills, tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps  of  300  different  sizes  and  styles,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE, 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THEr- 

iSCHMEItfER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


rThe  Best 
Way  to  Handle 
Loose  or  Baled  Hay 


>ll 


iSCHMEKER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

DAVIS  — CALIFORNIA —  BOX  Q23 


This  derrick  is  used  by  all 
modern   farmers    and  wi 
handle  loose  or  baled  hay  in 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It 
is  always  ready,  is  portable  and 
can  be  moved  about  as  easily  as 
a  farm  wagon.    Has  great  lifting 
capacity,  and  is  invaluable  for 
hoisting  machinery,  timbers  or 
heavy  loads   of   any  kind. 

Write  Us  Now 

and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  derrick — what 
it  can  do  and  how  it 
can  save  you 
money. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  N.«  Vertical 
Water  Balaared  Puma 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angelei 
at  206  N.  Lo»  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Best  Pipe 
on  the  Market 

That's  a  pretty  big 
claim  but  we  can  prove 
it.    Just  write  us  to-day 
and  we'll  send  you  the  rea- 
sons why  this  pipe  is  the 
strongest  and  most  econom- 
ical one  on  the  market. 

"Western" 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted 
instead  of  lock-seamed.    The  rivets 
give    strength,    and    greatly  reduce 
.J«     the  possibility  of  leakage.    Once  you 
have  used  "Western"  Pipe  you'll 


dcr  how 


Pipe 

you  ever  did  without  it 
us  now  and  we'll  explain  in  detail. 

Well  Casing, 


won- 
but  write 


Sfel 


We  make  Riveted  Pipe.  Riveted 
Tanks  anJ  Irrigation  Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
of  California 

Market  St.,  S»n  Frincisco  1758  North  Brasdway.  Lai  AsfcJat 

Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


■  /-  - 
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NEW  TREES  FROM  OLD. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  B.  S.  BROWN.] 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  rejuvenate  old  orchards  that  have  for 
various  reasons  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  may  be  that  the  trees  were 
planted  Loo  close  together  and  the  growth,  failing  to  find  room  for 
lateral  development,  has  been  skyward;  or  perhaps  the  trees  by  neglect 
of  pruning  and  cultivating,  have 
become  diseased  and  their  vitality 
weakened,  or  even  old  age  alom; 
may  have  marked  them  for  the 
axe,  because  apparently  they 
have  passed  beyond  the  limit  of 
profitable  returns.  Time  an:l 
again  has  come  the  question,  wh  i1 
can  be  done  with  such  orchards  ? 
Had  they  best  be  cut  out,  or  can 
they  again  be  brought  into  profit- 
able bearing  .' 

So  many  conditions  enter  into 
the  above  question  that  it  won  id 
be  impossible  to  suggest  a  rem- 
edy for  any  specific  cause  with- 
out knowing  the  full  history  of 
the  orchard  in  question.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples that  if  judiciously  applied 
will  aid  materially  in  rejuvenat- 
ing old.  oi'  unprofitable  orchards, 
In  the  first  place,  orchards  thai 
have  been  neglected  should  be 
given  a   good  pruning  and  then 


Fig.  2. — Renewing  a  Tree  by 
Severe  Heading  Back. 


similar  way,  giving  the  first  one  a  chance  to  develop.  Such  an  oper- 
ation, of  course,  entails  an  extra  expense  and  more  watchful  care  in 
pruning.  A  heavily  pruned  tree  will  throw  out  numerous  water- 
sprouts,  and  these  should  be  gone  over  once  or  twice  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  those  which  will  not  develop  into  good  branches  removed  ; 
or  if  too  numerous  they  should  be  thinned  out.  All  this  requires  a 
nicety  of  judgment  and  care  which  with  the  present  labor  conditions 
is  not  always  easy  to  attain. 

An  interesting  case  of  an  old  almond  tree  is  shown  in  Pig.  2.  This 
tree  stood  in  an  old  orchard  that  had  been  planted  for  over  forty 
years.  Many  of  its  neighbors  had  died,  and  this  one  was  very  weak. 
By  resorting  to  the  heroic  treatment  indicated  in  the  photograph,  the 
tree  survived  and  now  bids  fair  to  bear  profitable  crops  for  man}'  years. 
This  tree  was  cut  back  by  tin  writer  in  1910,  and  in  1911  the  growth 
shown  had  developed.  In  1912  a  fair  crop  of  almonds  resulted,  and 
this  year  the  crop  will  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a  five-year-old  tree. 

In  some  cases  trees  have  become  unprofitable,  due  apparently  to 
old  age  alone.  Under  such  conditions  the  entire  orchard  can  be  headed 
back  in  the  manner  just  described.  This  will  not  always  produce  the 
desired  results,  and  whether  or  not  will  warrant  the  extra  expense  will 
defend  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  the  general  health 


Fig.  1. — Two  Years  Growth  on  an  Almond  Orchard  After  Heading  Back. 


Southern  California  Black  Walnut.  (See  Page  687.) 


cultivated  thoroughly.  If  the  trouble  is  caused  by  trees  being  too 
close  together,  then  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  heavily  top 
pruning  every  alternate  row.  The  top  of  the  tree  is  literally  cut  off 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  new  growth  allowed  to  come 
out.  This,  of  course,  destroys  the  crop  for  the  year,  but  if  a  good 
growth  is  made  during  the  summer,  they  will  produce  some  fruit  the 
second  year,  and  the  third  year  ought  to  be  in  good  bearing  condition. 
Fig.  1  shows  an  orchard  near  Chico  that  has  been  treated  in  this 
manner. 

This  will  give  the  unpruned  row  a  better  chance  to  develop  and 
will  often  produce  as  much  fruit  as  both  rows  would  do  otherwise. 
When  the  pruned  row  has  renewed  its  growth  and  again  come  into 
good  bearing  condition,  then  the  other  one  can  be  headed  back  in  a 


of  the  trees  Many  old  trees  are  weal;  and  when  severely  pruned  will 
immediately  take  on  new  vigor.  Old  trees  that  have  made  but  three 
or  four  inches  growth  during  the  year  have  not  infrequently  made 
six  or  eight  feet  the  first  year  after  being  headed  back. 

Sometimes  working  over  old  trees  to  different  kinds  of  fruit  has 
resulted  in  turning  the  balance  to  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
trees  may  be  in  a  good,  vigorous,  and  apparently  healthy  condition, 
yet  for  some  reason  fail  to  bear.  Such  may  be  top-worked  over  to 
some  other  fruit,  and  not  infrequently  whole  orchards  have  been  treated 
in  this  manner.  In  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  many  of  the  IXL 
variety  of  almonds  have  been  worked  over  to  plums  and  prunes. 

(Continued  on  Page  687.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.m.,  Jun.  17,  1913. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.16 

34.55 

45  77 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff   

.00 

18.37 

24.91 

90 

56 

Sacramento  

.00 

8.03 

20  09 

86 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

.00 

11.95 

22.27 

66 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

6.35 

16.79 

78 

42 

.00 

6.22 

9.68 

94 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

4.45 

9.53 

88 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

7.99 

20.51 

78 

44 

.00 

12.84 

15.64 

76 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

5.90 

10  01 

63 

56 

The  Week. 


Last  week  there  appeared  in  our  live  stock  de- 
partment a  statement  of  opinion  and  observation 
regarding  stave  silos  and  the  California  climate. 
California  has  a  hard  enough  climate  on  all 
wooden  silos,  at  the  best  of  it,  and  the  stave  silos 
have  suffered  more  than  the  resaw  kind.  Like 
everything  else,  however,  there  are  stave  silos  and 
stave  silos.  Rather,  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
there  are  stave  silos  and  there  will  be  other  and 
different  stave  silos,  for  while  nearly  all  the  stave 
silos  previously  built  here  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  few  fairly  satisfactory  ones  have 
been  so  only  through  the  best  of  care,  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  improvement.  We  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  plans  for  a  new 
type  of  stave  silo  especially  prepared  by  the  De 
Laval  Company  for  California  conditions.  None 
have  been  erected  as  yet,  though  several  have  beeu 
ordered.  When  the  first  one  goes  up,  we  believe 
that  a  satisfactory  silo  will  be  prepared  for  Cali- 
fornia, for  it  is  such  a  radical  departure  from  the 
ordinary  method  of  construction,  not  only  in  the 
formation  of  the  staves,  but  in  the  doors  and  sev-: 
eral  other  parts  that  it  can  nearly  be  considered  a 
fourth  or  fifth  type,  the  others  being  the  ordinary 
"water-tank"  silo,  the  resaw  silo,  the  solid  con- 
crete and  concrete  block  silo.  This  is  a  very  in- 
volved subject  all  the  way  through,  and  in  the 
near  future  we  will  have  an  account  of  the  reasous 
why  all  types  of  silos  have  advantages  and  all  ad- 
vantages. The  silo  is  a  coming  feature  in  Cali- 
fornia dairying,  ami  it  was  never  coming  faster 
than  at  present.  The  more  facts  we  can  have,  the 
better. 

Australian  Beef. 

San  Francisco  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  rancher 
in  many  ways.  An  example  in  live  stock  lines  is 
in  the  shipments  of  Australian  beef,  which  very 
naturally  arrives  in  San  Francisco  rather  than 
any  other  part  of  California,  and  might  be  said, 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  beef  possibly  might  have 
made  a  big  difference  to  the  stockmen,  but  prices 
apparently  have  been  unaffected.    There  was  an 


hurrah  in  the  papers  for  a  day  or  so  about  cheaper 
beef,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  expensive 
beef  after  all,  and  this  is  how  it  happened,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Charles  Keene,  State  Veterinarian: 
"This  frozen  meat,  when  it  is  thawed  out,  becomes 
soft  and  the  juice  runs  out.  causing  it  to  shrink. 
When  it  is  cooked  it  shrinks  still  more  until  the 
net  weight  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  time  it 
is  ready  for  the  table.  This  shrinkage  will  more 
than  offset  the  higher  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
get  refrigerated  meat.  Of  course,  the  refrigerated 
meat  also  shrinks  to  some  extent  in  cooking,  but 
it  is  scarcely  noticeable."  The  ultimate  consumer, 
looking  at  that  statement,  will  groan  and  say : 
"Is  there  no  escape  from  the  high  cost  of  living?" 
The  stockman  will  feel  that  fate  is  fairly  kind 
after  all.  Now  if  they  would  have  just  as  much 
trouble  in  selling  Australian  wool  here  as  Aus- 
tralian beef,  the  stockman  would  be  fixed  all  the 
way  along. 

Fruits  Better  Fixed. 

The  situation  in  the  raisin  industry  is  interest- 
ing in  more  ways  than  one.  The  raisin  growers 
were  helped  by  organizations  and  were  injured  by 
organizations,  and  got  so  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any.  It  was  blood-sweating  work  to 
get  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company 
started,  and  it  was  only  started  in  a  very  round- 
about way.  Then  after  it  was  started  it  was  nip 
and  tuck  to  see  whether  the  necessary  amount  of 
capital  could  be  subscribed  or  not.  Then  when  it 
was  subscribed  everybody,  except  possibly  the 
packers,  felt  so  happy  that  they  talked,  not  of  the 
.$750,000  that  was  required  and  subscribed,  nor  of 
the  $1,000,000  capitalization  permitted,  but  of 
$1,500,000  capital  stock,  and  in  addition  the  peach 
men  got  enthusiastic  and  started  a  peach  associa- 
tion, too.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  so  we  can  tell  better  about  the  success 
after  the  season  is  over.  But  the  growers  had 
things  their  own  way  once  before,  when  they  were 
without  capital  and  working  under  voluntary  ami 
non-enforcible  agreements.  Now  they  have  the 
money,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  crop  con- 
tracted for,  the  unsigned  growers  all  boosting' 
prices  and  the  packers  where  they  want  them,  also 
arrangements  for  marketing  the  crop  are  far 
along.  The  packers  have  been  quoting  peaches 
low,  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  gave 
a  little  light  on  conditions  and  the  low  quotations 
were  not  made  any  more.  We  will  wait  and  see 
where  they  go  to.  but  they  are  sure  to  be  better 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.  Thus  co-operation 
among  producers  is  helping  two  of  the  greatest 
crops  of  California  to  be  where  they  should  be. 


Out  in^he  World. 

[BY  THE  EDITOR.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  sketched 
the  experiences  of  the  American  Commission  from 
the  first  sighting  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  arrival  in  Rome.  Below  he  en- 
deavors to  hit  the  high  places  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  three  days  sojourn  in  that  city. — 
Associate.] 

The  center  of  the  Commission's  interest  in 
Rome  was  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, established  by  the  King  of  Italy  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  David  Lubin  of  California,  as  our  read- 
ers already  know.  This  institution  is  housed  in  a 
fine  building,  built  for  it  by  the  King,  which  con- 
tains large  assembly  rooms,  private  offices  for  the 
delegates  from  the  forty  odd  participating  na- 
tions, reception  rooms,  libraries,  clerks'  rooms, 
and.  in  fact,  all  necessary  apartments  for  delib- 
erative and  social  assemblies,  for  the,  compilation 


and  publication  of  the  wisdom  of  various  kinds, 
which  is  making  the  Institute  a  recognized  power 
in  the  agricultural  world.  It  seems  to  be  an  open 
question  as  to  which  will  prove  the  greater  power 
in  the  pending  battle  for  the  world's  peace — the 
Carnegie  establishment  at  the  Hague  or  the  Lubin 
establishment  at  Rome,  and  it  adds  to  our  interest 
in  the  contest  to  know  that  America  will  win  in 
either  case.  Evidently  it  is  a  case  of  the  New 
World  teaching  the  Old  World  how  to  behave,  and 
just  now  it  looks  as  though  the  world  is  more 
likely  to  be  moved  through  its  stomach  than 
through  its  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  the  yearning 
for  food  is  stronger  than  the  commands  of  eon- 
science.  The  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture stands  for  fair  treatment  of  food  producers, 
in  production,  distribution  and  finance,  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  working  through  this 
agency,  and  when  they  attain  that  end  the  world 
will  be  at  peace.  This  is  no  discovery  of  ours.  It 
was  frankly  stated  by  various  ambassadors  at  the 
meetings  in  Rome  and  acknowledged  to  be  a 
world  secret — which  seems  to  be  the  proper  term 
for  a  thing  which  is  shouted  by  diplomats  at  ban- 
quets, but  spoken  only  in  whispers  in  their  cabi- 
nets. Diplomats  are  funny:  it  bothers  us  a  little 
to  get  onto  their  curves. 

We  mention  this  to  show  how  profound  a  thing 
this  Commission  becomes  in  the  eye  of  diplomacy. 
The  United  States,  a  first-class  power,  in  some- 
ways  at  least,  sends  out,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the 
largest  delegation  it  ever  accredited  for  any  pur- 
pose to  the  foreign  powers,  commands  its  am- 
bassadors to  wait  upon  it  and  exalts  the  purposes 
for  which  it  has  been  created.  The  attitude  is 
taken  very  seriously  by  the  powers,  and  govern- 
ments are  receiving  the  expression  of  it  with  all 
the  social  pomp  and  circumstances  of  which  they 
are  masters. 


Mr.  Lubin  Makes  a  Good  Turn.  - 

On  the  first  morning  after  arrival  in  Rome,  the 
Commission  assembled  in  the  beautiful  audience 
room  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
and  organized  for  its  work.  The  hero  of  the 
occasion  was  David  Lubin  of  California,  the 
father  of  the  Institute  and  the  projector  of  the 
American  Commission.  Mr.  Lubin  gave  himself 
no  place  upon  the  day's  program,  but  was  quickly 
brought  into  the  foreground  of  it  by  the  Commis- 
sion itself.  Certain  parties  who  had  been  guard- 
ing that  colossal  loving  cup  of  which  we  wrote  in 
a  previous  letter,  nervously  scanning  the  horizon 
for  pirates  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  natu- 
rally desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  defending  it  from  brigands  and  was  in  haste  to 
be  rid  of  it  at  the  first  decent  moment.  The  pre- 
sentation was  therefore  made,  and  Mr.  Lubin 
was  overcome  by  emotion  at  being  thus  signally 
honored  by  his  countrymen.  In  spite  of  such 
natural  feelings,  however.  Mr.  Lubin  began  in- 
formal remarks  which  soon  developed  into  a 
thrilling  denial  of  personal  interest  or  ambition 
in  his  Avork.  He  had  worked  to  set  up  a  sign  for 
the  nations  that  agriculture  was  the  foundation  of 
the  world's  existence  and  greatness  and  that 
when  the  world  worked  together  for  the  just 
rights  of  agriculture  the  world  would  be  at  peace. 
The  agency  which  promised  most  to  bring  the 
world  to  consciousness  of  this  fact  was  not  his 
personality,  and  therefore  his  countrymen  should 
not  bring  honors  to  him.  Such  honors  belonged 
to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  es- 
tablished by  the  nations  on  the  initiative  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  Calling  to  the  president  of  the  In- 
stitute, who  was  an  interested  observer  of  the 
American  proceedings.  Mr.  Lubin  presented  to 
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him,  for  the  Institute,  the  great  loving-cup  and  its 
emotional  contents,  to  remain  in  its  archives  for- 
ever as  evidence  of  the  early  and  unique  method 
of  the  American  approach  to  it  as  a  source  of 
world  wisdom.  The  president  accepted  the  gift 
from  Mr.  Lubin  with  appreciative  tribute  to  the 
giver  as  an  unselfish  worker  for  the  world's  good, 
and  the  Americans  were  content  because  they 
found  that  the  man  whom  they  wished  to  honor 
with  a  gift  won  new  honors  by  refusing  to  accept 
it  for  himself.   The  incident  was  very  dramatic. 

The  Institute  Points  the  Way. 

One  interesting  and  valuable  phase  of  the  wel- 
come which  the  Institute  extended  to  the  Com- 
mission consisted  of  addresses  from  representa- 
tives of  nearly  all  European  countries,  describing 
in  brief  what  each  of  them  had  done  to  finance 
agriculture  and  to  promote  co-operation  among 
farmers,  and  assuring  the  Commission  that  they 
were  cordially  invited  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
the  various  governments  and  peoples.  These  ad- 
dresses were  in  different  languages  and  were 
clearly  translated.  We  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
produce Ihem  in  detail  :  all  students  of  the  sub- 
ject can  secure  the  full  text  of  them  in  the  govern- 
ment reports,  which  will  be  issued  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Commission.  The  general  fact  is  that 
co-operation  of  farmers  to  accumulate  capital  and 
several  kinds  of  institutions  to  work  for  these 
purposes  have  existed  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
proceeding  very  slowly  and  obscurely  until  they 
blossomed  out  into  greatness  and  public  recogni- 
tion during  the  last  quarter  of  a,  century.  They 
have  been  ministered  to  by  the  enactment  of  laws, 
by  grants  of  public  funds,  by  donation  of  private 
money,  and  they  have  long  been  recognized  as 
favors  to  which  food  producers  were  entitled  and 
as  contributory  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
State.  The  present  attitude  of  governments  to- 
ward them  is  more  distinctly  and  emphatically 
favorable  because,  in  the  increase  of  general  en- 
lightenment, it  is  more  clearly  perceived  that  they 
minister  to  the  content  of  the  working  classes  and 
calm  their  restlessness  by  disclosing  a  peaceful 
way  to  struggle  for  greater  prosperity.  This  no- 
tion may  crop  out  again  later,  unless  something 
should  knock  it  out  of  us. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  declarations  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  several  governments  at 
the  welcome  meeting  aforesaid,  may  be  under- 
taken in  this  way : 

In  Germany  the  co-operative  movement  for  agri- 
cultural advancement  began  with  Frederick  the 
Great.  It  is  now  the  most  important  basic  factor 
in  German  agriculture.  It  invokes  the  principle 
of  Christian  brotherly  love,  and  it  has  freed  the 
farmers  from  slavery  to  self-seeking  capitalists. 

In  France  systems  of  agricultural  credit  have 
reached  immense  sums  of  money;  they  rest  upon 
personal  confidence  in  the  borrower  and  his  desire 
1(i  discharge  his  obligation.  In  loans  covering 
.$16,000,000  practically  not  a  centime  has  been  lost. 

In  Austria  loans  to  organized  farmers  by  sav- 
ings banks  and  by  neighborhood  farmers'  co- 
operative banks  are  the  foundation  of  a  growing 
prosperity,  and  co-operative  buying  of  farm  tools 
and  supplies  is  placing  improved  materials  in  the 
hands  of  producers  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  Russia  credit  extended  to  agriculturists 
shows  practically  no  losses  by  non  payment,  and 
is  therefore  in  good  repute. 

In  Italy  agriculture  is  being  extended  wonder- 
fully by  co-operative  banks  of  various  kinds,  while 
co-operative  buying  and  selling,  co-operative  man- 
ufacture of  farmers  supplies,  etc.,  are  largely  car- 
ried on.  Through  the  whole  length  of  Italy  this 
work  is  going  on  and  is  most  beneficent  in  its  re- 
sults. 


In  Spain  agricultural  credit  based  upon  mutu- 
ality and  co-operation  began  many  years  ago,  and 
has  recently  shown  great  development.  The  gov- 
ernment is  now  planning  to  federate  all  co-operat- 
ive institutions  and  to  use  this  agency  to  bring 
farmers  upon  abandoned  lands  by  colony  estab- 
lishment. The  government  encourages  co-operat- 
ive institutions  by  furnishing  one-half  the  capital 
required  for  their  establishment. 

Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium  reported  great 
things  doing  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  in- 
terests through  co-operative  enterprises  favored 
and  assisted  by  the  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Great  Britain  had  done  little  to  promote  co- 
operation in  agriculture  except  through  govern- 
ment agencies  for  increasing  knowledge  of  value 
in  promoting  production.  In  Ireland  actual  co- 
operation among  farmers  was  beginning  to  show- 
good  results. 

Thus,  at  the  meetings  in  Rome,  representatives 
of  the  European  nations  briefly  outlined  what 
there  was  for  the  Commission  to  study  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  all  extended  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  the  investigators  to  see  for  themselves 
whether  there  might  he  anything  which  could  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  agricultural  progress 
in  the  Western  hemisphere.  All  the  nations  rep- 
resented in  the  greetings  to  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  very  cordial  in  their  utterances, 
and  many  of  them  gave  with  considerable  detail 
the  plans  which  had  been  laid  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  visitors  in  the  countries 
covered  by  their  itinerary. 


A  Suggestion  to  the  Discoverers. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  France,  Mr. 
TIerrick.  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  quite  a  dis- 
coverer along  lines  of  agricultural  credit  and  co- 
operation, met  his  countrymen  in  Rome  and 
helped  them  notably  in  their  effort  to  find  them- 
selves abroad.  He  suggested  that  there  are  sev- 
eral things  rather  new  to  Americans  which  they 
should  carefully  look  into.  One  is  the  principle 
of  "amortization,"  by  which  a  long-term  loan 
could  be  made  to  pay  off  the  principal  as  well  as 
pay  the  interest.  Loans  are  made  in  Europe  cov- 
ering decades  of  time,  and  in  that  way  the  annual 
payment  on  the  principal  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
a  burden  upon  the  borrower.  Another  principle 
applied  in  Europe  was  the  creation  of  debentures, 
which  are  handled  by  co-operative  banks  in  such 
a  way  that  long-term  loans  are  an  acceptable  in- 
vestment to  both  large  and  small  investors  at  a 
relatively  low  rate  of  interest.  Another  principle 
was  provision  of  "open  account"  credit  so  that 
a  farmer  could  have  his  security  recognized  as 
valid  to  a  certain  amount,  of  which  he  could  draw 
what  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  and  pay  interest 
only  on  the  amount  actually  used  during  the  time 
he  found  it  necessary  to  use  it.  Instead  of  being 
carried  by  a  store-keeper,  a  local  note-shaver,  or  a 
local  bank  charging  a  high  rate  of  interest,  the 
farmer  could  have  from  the  co-operative  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member,  such  money  as  he 
needs,  with  a  minimum  discount  and  expenses  and 
at  a  low  rate.  Another  subject  to  be  observed  is 
the  development  of  individual  initiative  and  self- 
confidence  by  the  encouragement  of  desire  for  im- 
provement and  furnishing  the  capital  necessary  to 
achieve  such  improvement.  In  this  development 
the  governments  act  as  umpires  to  see  that  the 
game  is  fairly  played  and  all  must  play  their 
parts.  Farmers  must  initiate,  understand  and  in- 
augurate enterprises,  and  to  this  end  they  receive 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  .of  governments, 
institutions  and  philanthropic  individuals.  This 
relation,  as  the  farmers  grasp  the  significance  of 


it  and  proceed  upon  it,  may  lead  to  a  higher  type 
of  national  civilization  than  the  world  has  yet 
known.  This  will  be  the  result  of  an  evolution 
of  individualism  among  the  agricultural  classes 
which  has  not  hitherto  existed  among  them. 

A  Question  of  Individualization. 

It  was  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Her- 
rick  made,  as  we  remember  his  remarks,  which  we 
do  not  attempt  to  quote  accurately.  As  we  heard 
him,  and  many  times  since,  a  question  has  arisen 
in  our  mind  as  to  how  far  such  a  view  of  the  ex- 
istence of  individualism  among  farmers  would 
apply  to  American  conditions.  Perhaps  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  as  a  warning  that  the  upbuild- 
ing of  individualism  among  European  peasantry* 
until  the  people  gain  self-confidence  and  initiative 
enough  to  act  together  intelligently  for  their  own 
good,  was  not  at  all  the  avenue  along  which 
American  farmers  must  be  led  to  co-operation. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  American  prob- 
lem is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Europe.  Ameri- 
can farmers,  in  parts  of  the  country  known  to  as, 
have  too  much  individualism  rather  than  lack  of 
enough  of  it.  They  are  born  and  bred  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  and  to  carve  out  their 
own  fortunes.  They  have  never  been  a  dependent 
class.  They  do  not,  therefore,  need  to  rise  to  in- 
dividualism. Their  problem  is  how  to  abandon 
the  individualism  which  has  characterized  thf. 
pioneers  and  the  development  of  industries  in  a 
new  country — not  wholly,  but  sufficiently  to  co- 
operate intelligently  and  effectively.  The  Eu- 
ropean co-operators  have  done  wonders  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  countries'  prosperity  under 
the  patronage  and  actual  leadership  of  the  higher- 
ups.  The  American  farmer  has  no  higher-up 
class,  and  acts  independently  in  farming,  in  poli- 
tics, in  religion,  and  has  acted  independently  also 
in  selling  his  products,  and  in  borrowing  money  on 
his  own  individual  responsibility.  In  these  latter 
directions  he  has  never  to  any  extent  used  the 
power  of  organization,  and  has  therefore  been  sub- 
ject to  unfair  exactions  from  owners  and  man- 
agers of  capital.  Apparently  he  has  something 
to  learn  from  two  things  which  appeared  clearly 
in  the  discussions  in  the  meetings  at  Rome:  first, 
the  preference  among  capitalists  for  loans  on  ag- 
ricultural security  because  they  consider  it  most 
secure;  second,  the  success  of  organized  farmers 
in  securing  longer  terms  of  credit  and  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  managers  of  money  would  give 
until  forced  to  do  so  in  competition  with  the  co- 
operative credit  institutions.  This  is  the  desirable 
thing,  and  it  may  appear  to  be  clear,  after  further 
investigation,  that  the  attitude  toward  individual- 
ism must  be  to  a  proper  degree  repressive,  while 
in  Europe  it  must  needs  be  promotive. 

The  Flight  from  Rome. 

But  we  are  becoming  very  serious  as  a  result 
of  constant  attendance  upon  1he  discussions  in 
Rome.  Thus  engaged,  the  Commission  could  do 
very  little  with  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which 
surrounded  it.  Rome  of  the  Caesars  and  Rome  of 
the  Renaissance  for  once  surrounded  a  group  of 
visitors  so  engrossed  in  present-day  problems  that 
they  had  no  thought  of  what  people  usually  do  in 
Rome.  Social  favors  were  showered  on  the  Com- 
mission by  modern  Romans,  but  all  the  conversa- 
tion at  banquets  and  receptions  was  of  farming 
problems,  until  it  became  almost  an  obsession.  To 
•  scape  from  such  a  result  of  continued  academic 
discussions,  the  Commissioners  welcomed  the  de- 
parture from  the  city  to  the  country.  They  had 
heard  so  much  about  co-operation  that  they  longed 
to  see  a  co-operator.  If  such  are  found  they  will 
be  introduced  to  the  reader  in  our  next  letter. 
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Did  It  Pay  to  Fight  Frost? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Aoamson,  Pomona.] 

There  is  beginning  to  filter  into  the  public  mind 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question 
of  frost  fighting.  When  the  campaign  was  on, 
the  work  hard  and  the  fighters  weary,  when  the 
smoke  was  thick  and  the  residents  of  the  town 
thought  only  of  that,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
belittle  the  efforts  that  were  made.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  fighters  even  lost  a  little  of  their 
courage  during  the  time  when  the  shipments  of 
frosted  fruit  held  the  market  down  to  bedrock. 

In  some  cases  it  even  went  below  bedrock,  and 
there  was  more  than  one  case  of  "red  ink."  But 
in  the  last  two  months  the  returns  from  fruit 
picked  from  fired  orchards  has  made  things  look 
different,  and  there  are  no  more  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  paid. 

The  outlay  in  the  Pomona  district  was  about 
as  follows:  $40,000  for  equipment,  which  will  show 
a  depreciation  of  about  20%,  or  $8000;  oil  burned, 
about  $30,000*;  and  labor  and  other  expense,  about 
$5000.  The  labor  item  is  guesswork,  as  most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  growers. 

This  would  make  a  total  charge  of  $43,000  for 
the  protection  of  over  2000  acres,  some  well  fired 
and  some  not  so  well,  but  all  fired. 

There  have  been  returns  of  cash  to  June  1  of 
$269,294;  there  are  still  unsold  more  than  20  cars 
of  navels  and  60  cars  of  valencias,  besides  some 
miscellaneous  varieties.  There  were  sold  the  last 
week  of  May,  22  cars,  which  brought  a  total  of 
over  $33,000  f.o.b..  and  should  these  prices  keep 
up,  the  income  for  fruit  to  the  members  of  the 
Pomona  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  will  be  not  far 
from  $400,000. 

This  money  comes  from  fruit  that  would  have 
been  absolutely  useless  had  it  not  been  for  the 
big  battle  that  the  growers  waged  against  the 
frost.  Practically  all  attempts  to  sell  unfired 
fruit  brought  disaster,  and  no  fruit  except  that 
from  protected  orchards  was  able  to  participate 
in  the  best  market  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
season. 

This  would  seem  to  show  a  net  gain  to  the  com- 
munity of  at  least  $350,000,  but  the  whole  story 
is  not  told  in  figures  prefixed  by  the  dollar  mark. 
The  beautiful  groves  never  looked  better,  and 
are  no  doubt  in  much  better  shape  to  set  the 
coming  crop  than  trees  that  were  defoliated,  even 
if  the  branches  were  not  hurt.  Besides  that,  the 
street  trees  are  in  fine  condition,  which  would 
seem  to  the  unprejudiced  to  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  smudged  curtains  and  injured  feel- 
ings of  the  housewives  of  the  town. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  therefore  I  will  refrain 
from  drawing  any  attention  to  the  ills  of  other 
places  naturally  more  favored,  but  the  business 
men  of  some  of  these  places  are,  to  say  the  least, 
amused  at  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  good  people 
of  Pomona  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  work  of  the 
frost  fighters. 

The  business  men  of  the  town  realize  the  value 
of  the  work  done,  as  is  shown  by  the  remark  of 
one  of  them,  when  asked  about  business  condi- 
tions. He  said  that  he  "could  notice  a  change 
for  the  better  as  soon  as  the  Exchange  began  to 
shin  the  good  fruit." 

Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out  to  make 
the  equipment  and  the  organization  perfect,  but 
looking  at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  it  cer- 
tainly did  pay. 

WATER-TABLE  UNDER  CITRUS  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  state  in  your  question 
column  what  is  the  closest  to  the  surface  the  un- 
derground water-level  may  be  in  first-class  citrus 
land.  If  sour  root  be  used,  can  it  be  closer? — 
E.  B.,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Relating 
to  a  question  of  somewhat  the  same  bearing,  Prof. 
Wickson  a  year  ago  in  these  columns  stated  that 
as  close  as  he  knew  the  water-table  to  be  under 
good  citrus  trees  was  about  six  feet,  which  does 
not  indicate  that  under  certain  conditions  it  might 
not  he  closer.  Tives  might  possibly  be  grown 
with  the  water-table  down  only  five  feet,  pro- 


vided it  stayed  there  without  variation,  while  a 
water-table  at  seven  feet  that  would  occasionally 
rise  to  six  feet  might  make  successful  citrus  pro- 
duction impossible.  Likewise  the  soil  could  be 
more  shallow  if  light  than  heavy,  as  less  would 
be  drawn  up  by  capillarity  and  there  would  be 
more  air  for  the  roots.  The  orange  is  a  shallow 
rooted  tree,  but  we  would  be  inclined  to  play 
safe  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  water-table 
being  too  close  to  the  surface.  The  sour  rool 
could  stand  water  troubles  better  than  the  sweet 
root,  but  we  would  not  impose  on  it.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  information  or  advice  to  add  on 
the  matter  it  would  be  welcome. 


DRYING  OF  ALMONDS. 


IRRIGATION  OF  CEREALS  PAYS. 


Irrigation  of  alfalfa  and  fruit  trees  is  common 
in  California,  irrigation  of  cereals  unusual.  A 
demonstration  of  the  great  profit  from  irrigation 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
barley  field  of  T.  B.  Gibson,  the  noted  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Woodland.  The  rainfall  has  been  so 
poor  that  this  barley,  if  not  irrigated  probably 
would  have  been  worth  very  little.  As  it  is  the 
field  is  estimated  to  make  40  sacks,  or  2  1/5  tons 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  some  pieces  of  almond  trees  and 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 
The  trees  are  three'  years  old,  made  a  five-foot 
growth  last  year,  and  they  came  out  this  spring 
the  same  as  the  rest ;  but  when  the  leaves  were 
half  grown  they  turned  yellow  and  curled  up  and 
fell  off.  started  out  new  leaves  and  then  died.  I 
cut  back  to  good  wood,  but  it  did  no  good.  My 
neighbor  says  his  are  dying  from  the  bottom.  I 
have  lost  five  and  my  neighbor  the  same  out  of 
a  total  of  1400  trees.  We  will  consider  it  a 
favor  if  you  can  tell  what  is  the  matter. — Sub- 
scriber. Paradise. 

No  disease  or  evidence  of  injury  from  insect 
pest  is  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  branch 
with  leaves  on  and  the  bark  generally  is  very 
healthy  looking.  We  would  say  to  everybody 
that  whenever  there  is  trouble  in  the  top  of  a 
tree  without  apparent  cause,  1he  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  dig  into  the  ground.  We  would  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  trouble  here  is  either  crown- 
gall  or  lack  of  moisture.  The  affected  trees  may 
possibly  be  on  a  streak  of  sand  and  therefore 
dried  but  earlier  than  the  others.  If  it  is  crown- 
gall,  you  will  find  the  gall  near  the  crown  or  a 
little  way  along  the  roots.  If  it  is  lack  of  moist- 
ure, you  had  better  try  to  irrigate  some,  if  only 


to  the  acre.  If  without  irrigation,  a  yield  of  10 
sacks  had  been  secured,  which  is  improbable  the 
crop  on  this  field  would  have  been  worth  $3,425. 
At  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  the  esti- 
mate of  40  sacks  to  the  acre  would  have  made  it 
worth  $13,700.    The  cost  of  irrigation  was  $250. 

This  land  is  naturally  very  fertile  or  it  would 
not  have  produced  so  well.  It  was  naturally  fer- 
tile, but  the  fertility  was  vastly  increased  by  the 
growing  of  alfalfa,  this  being  the  first  crop  since 
the  alfalfa  was  broken  up.  A  person  can  afford 
to  grow  barley  on  land  like  that  even  if  he  losjs 
a  year  of  alfalfa.  He  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
irrigation  water,  if  one  irrigation  will  make  a 
difference  like  that. 


POLLEN  FOR  NAVEL  ORANGES. 

To  the  Editor:  The  following  was  taken  from 
"Citrus  Fruits  and  Their  Culture."  by  II.  II. 
Hume.  "The  flowers  of  the  navel  orange  are  en- 
tirely lacking  in  pollen,  or  only  poorly  supplied." 
If  this  is  true,  what  variety  of  orange  would  you 
plant  in  a  navel  grove  to  supply  pollen  at  the 
proper  time? — W.  S..  Piano. 

We  would  not  plant  any  other  orange  near  the 
navel  for  the  sake  of  supplying  it  with  pollen. 
Pollen  is  only  needed  to  make  seeds,  and  by  the 
same  process  to  make  the  fruit  set,  and  navels  do 
not  make  seeds,  except  rarely,  nor  do  1hey  need 
pollen  to  make  the  fruit  set.  If  you  want  to  grow 
another  variety  for  its  own  sake  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  be  near  your  navels,  but  it  will  not  do  any  good, 
either,  as  far  as  anyone  believes. 


from  a  tank  wagon,  to  enable  healthy  trees  to 
come  through  the  season. 


WILD  CURRANT  AND  PITTOSPORUM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  sample  of  wild 
currant  and  one  of  pittosporum.  and  would  like 
to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  each  and  what 
to  do  to  remedy  the  trouble.  .  I  have  also  found 
on  rose  bushes  these  little  red  beetles  which  I  am 
sending,  which  make  countless  holes  in  the  buds. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  what  they 
are  and  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them.  Are  the 
ordinary  snails  one  finds  in  the  garden  of  the 
edible  variety. ? — F.  B.  N„  Oakland. 

The  currant  is  being  weakened  by  the  rose  or 
some  similar  scale.  You  can  overcome  this  by 
spraying  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  one 
pound  to  five  gallons  of  water.  On  the  pitto- 
sporum, the  black  scale  causes  the  trouble,  and  ap- 
plications of  this  spray  three  weeks  apart  should 
clean  things  up.  The  insects  are  the  rose  snout 
beetle,  which  can  be  destroyed  by  arsenical  sprays, 
lead  arsenic  rather  than  paris  green  so  close  to 
the  bay.  The  yellow  creatures  often  called  snails, 
but  in  reality  slugs,  certainly  are  not  edible  for 
anything  but  ducks.  The  small  snails  with  shells 
on  their  backs,  rarely  found  in  gardens,  may  pos- 
sibly be  edible,  but  the  genuine  edible  snails,  as  we 
understand  it,  are  a  larger  variety.  Anyway,  our 
stomach,  or  should  it  be  stomachs,  are  too  delicate 
to  tackle  the  California  variety. 
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Oak  Root  Fungus — Fertilizers. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let  me  know 
what  caused  the  leaves  on  some  of  my  French  and 
Sugar  prune  trees  to  turn  yellow?  They  started 
two  weeks  ago.  Some  trees  have  done  so  since 
they  were  planted  three  years  ago.  The  others 
made  fairly  good  growth  before  that.  There  is 
ample  moisture  in  the  soil  and  the  balance  of  the 
trees  are  nice  and  green  (no  borers).  Trees  were 
raised  near  Gilroy  and  the  grafts  were  taken 
from  large  trees.  My  land  was  cleared  at  least 
15  years  ago.  Is  there  something  lacking  in  the 
soil  where  oak  trees  may  have  stood,  or  were  the 
trees  already  diseased?  Is  there  any  fertilizer  to 
give  them  the  healthy  green  color?  Can  it  be 
applied  now  with  good  results,  or  when  should  it 
be  put  on,  and  how  much  should  be  used?  No  one 
here  seems  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
I  will  be  thankful  if  you  can  also  advise  me  of 
the  cause  of  my  Washington  navel  leaves  being 
diseased.  Will  the  same  fertilizer  help  some  of 
my  pale  pear  trees?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
on  the  market  to  make  small  trees  grow  more? 
My  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.  The  Et- 
lersburg  strawberries  are  fine  and  make  the 
largest  plants  we  have  seen. 

P.  S.— My  trees  are  on  Myrabolan  root.  Healthy 
trees  averaged  three  feet  of  growth  this  year, 
others  about  one  foot.  Hope  we  can  save  them. 
Most  of  my  soil  is  dark  red.  Trees  are  affected 
the  same  in  better  soil. — M.  J.  P.,  Morgan  Hill. 

There  is  no  sign  of  disease  on  the  leaves,  and 
by  what  you  say,  the  trouble  is  evidently  with  tin1 
tree  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  leaves,  anyway. 
As  long  as  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  soil 
and  it  occurs  on  two  types  of  soil,  most  of  the 
trees  being  healthy  and  making  good  growth,  evi- 
dently a  deficiency  in  plant  food  is  not  the  cause. 
About  the  only  thing  that  appears  possible  is  the 
oak-root  fungus,  and  a  little  investigation  will 
show  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  This  dis- 
ease occurs  where  old  oaks  have  stood,  but  only 
when  those  oaks  had  the  disease,  too.  It  could 
easily  have  lived  fifteen  years  in  the  soil,  only 
most  any  fruit  trees  planted  on  such  land  would 
have  been  affected  very  quickly,  in  a  year  after 
planting,  at  least,  and  most  likelv  much  sooner. 
The  disease  slowly  spreads  from  on  tree  to  an- 
other, making  a  round  affected  area.  If  the  newly 
affected  trees  are  not  close  to  the  old  ones  and 
trees  next  those  affected  for  two  or  three  years 
are  perfectly  healthy,  it  probably  is  not  this  dis- 
ease. You  can  also  find  out  by  digging  down  and 
exposing  the  roots.  You  can  frequently  find  black 
strands  near  the  bark  and  entering  it.  The  soil 
sticks  to  the  bark' and  the  bark  is  swollen.  Under 
it  are  white,  fan  shaped  spots  of  fungus  growth. 

There  is  so  little  chance  of  cure  that  the  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  on  Plant  Diseases  recommends  no 
treatment  for  diseased  trees.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  dig  them  up.  take  every  bit  of  wood  large 
enough  to  notice  out  of  the  ground  and  let  the 
fungus  eat  up  the  rest  and  die.  A  trench  can  be 
dug  around  affected  areas  to  prevent  the  fungus 
from  spreading  to  other  trees  and  the  affected, 
soil  kept  moist  to  make  the  fungus  eat  up  all  the 
wood  left.  Such  work  has,  however,  been  done 
very  seldom,  unless  as  an  experiment.  The  most 
common  way  is  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

This  trouble  could  affect  the  orange,  which  is 
quite  susceptible  to  it.  It  could  hardly  affect  the 
pear,  which  is  considered  immune.  The  black 
walnut  and  fig  are  also  practically  immune  and 
can  be  planted  on  affected  soil  if  necessary. 
Other  troubles  might  cause  these  symptoms  on 
the  orange  also,  but  they  need  not  be  spoken  of 
here. 

There  is  just  a  chance  that  crown  gall  is  the 
trouble  with  your  prune  trees.  You  can  soon  see 
by  digging  down  around  the  crown  and  seeing'  if 


there  is  a  big  swelling  there,  which  can  be  cut 
out  and  the  wound  disinfected,  which  process  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  This  would  not  be  the 
trouble  with  your  pear  or  orange  trees,  which  are 
probably  suffering  from  some  adverse  soil  con- 
ditions. There  is  also  the  chance  of  sour  sap. 
If  it  is  none  of  these  things,  we  give  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  would  suggest  that  you  get  a  plant 
pathologist  from  the  University  of  California  to 
come  down  and  examine  the  trees  in  person  and 
hope  to  know  results. 

There  is  no  fertilizing  that  will  overcome  or 
even  help  oak  root  fungus  or  crown  gall,  though  it 
might  prevent  serious  weakness  and  physiological 
troubles.  The  first  fertilizer  to  recommend  is 
barnyard  manure  to  give  life  to  the  soil.  Another 
practice  for  every  orchard  where  it  can  be  done 
is  the  growing  of  a  cover  crop  in  winter,  either 
with  the  natural  wild  weeds  and  grasses  or  vetch 
or  burr  clover;  both  of  these  to  supply  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil.  The  barnyard  manure  under 
any  conditions  might  well  have  some  superphos- 
phate mixed  with  it,  and  especially  in  your  case, 
seeing  that  your  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphates. 
Believe  you  had  better  wait  until  spring  before 
putting  on  commercial  fertilizers,  and  put  them 
on  right  after  plowing,  or  if  you  plow  early,  just 
before  the  buds  start  out. 

For  your  young  trees,  put  on  a  mixture  which 
any  fertilizer  company  can  provide  of  "nursery 
stock,"  averaging  possibly  8%  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  3%  organic  nitrogen  and  1%  from 
nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia  and  2%  potash  from 
the  sulphate.  More  or  less  variation  will  not  hurt 
from  these  figures.  The  amount  to  put  on  will 
depend  on  the  composition.  Anywhere  from  250 
to  1000  pounds  will  be  a  small  enough  dose,  some 
fruit  men  putting  on  very  much  more.  Such  fer- 
tilizer will  be  good  for  both  pear  and  orange 
trees,  but  always  we  would  go  strong  on  manure 
and  cover  crop  and  on  phosphates,  which  with 
your  type  of  soil  possibly  would  be  better  in 
organic  form  than  as  superphosphate,  except  that 
superphosphate  which  you  mix  with  the  manure. 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  results  in  hunt  for 
disease  and  from  fertilizer. 


LOSS  OF  TOMATO  BLOOM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  put  out  some  tomato 
plants  and  they  are  very  strong  and  healthy  and 
full  of  blossoms,  but  I  notice  there  is  something 
cutting  the  blossoms  off  and  just  about  to  ruin 
my  plants.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  prevent  this. — W.  W.  D.,  Arboga. 

The  trouble  with  your  tomato  plants  is  that 
life  is  too  easy  for  them,  that  they  have  so  much 
moisture  and  plant  food  that  they  can  grow  com- 
fortably and  rapidly  without  thought  of  the 
future.  So,  because  they  do  not  have  to  think  of 
making-  fruit,  the  blossoms  drop  off.  This  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  with  tomatoes,  espe- 
cially in  home  gardens  where  the  owners  have 
not  the  experience  or  information  on  the  subject 
that  they  might  have,  and  give  the  tomatoes  too 
much  water.  Many  other  plants  act  the  same 
way  and  will  not  set  fruit  while  they  can  grow 
easily,  and  only  begin  to  produce  when  they  have 
made  a  great  growth  or  when  moisture  begins  to 
get  a  little  short.  If  you  irrigate  the  tomatoes, 
stop,  and  put  no  more  water  on  until  the  plant 
begins  to  set  fruit  as  if  it  meant  business,  or  gives 
some  sign  that  water  would  be  appreciated.  If 
the  ground  is  naturally  moist  you  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  plants  make  more  growth  and  the 
weather  gets  drier  and  hotter,  and  the  plants  will 


then  set  fruit.  If  we  have  misunderstood  condi- 
tions and  some  insect  is  actually  injuring  the 
plants  we  will  need  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject before  we  could  say  what  the  trouble  is. 


FERTILIZING  FOR  DOUBLE  CROPPING. 

To  the  Editor :  On  some  rich  bottom  land  here 
I  have  been  growing  two  crops  a  year,  sometimes 
barley  and  beans,  and  sometimes  barley  and  po- 
tatoes, and  the  crops  now  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be.  I  want  to  keep  on  raising  two  crops 
a  year  and  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers to  use. — A.  P.,  Lodi. 

Of  the  four  leading  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  and  lime,  the  beans  should 
provide  enough  to  keep  the  land  supplied  fairly 
well  with  the  first  named,  and  only  the  other 
three,  or  the  first  two  of  them,  will  probably  be 
lacking.  However,  possibly  also  you  are  using 
up  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  too  rapidly 
by  not  plowing  in  enough  stubble  or  bean  straw, 
and  if  so  you  will  need  a  liberal  application  of 
barnyard  manure  once  in  a  while.  You  can  tell 
whether  that  is  needed  by  noticing  how  much 
"life"  there  appears  to  be  in  the  soil.  It  seems 
very  certain  that  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
being  depicted  with  this  heavy  cropping,  and  you 
should  fertilize  part  of  the  land  with  superphos- 
phate, part  with  sulphate  of  potash,  and  part  with 
both  to  find  the  best  combination.  Any  fertilizer 
company  will  fix  up  the  proper  amounts  and 
combinations  if  you  will  tell  them  your  circum- 
stances and  the  amount  of  land  you  have.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  also  to  try  some  lime 
on  a  small  plot,  unless  by  testing  with  litmus  or 
acid  you  find  that  your  land  is  sweet  enough 
without  that.  Fertilizing  with  the  other  two  ma- 
terials named  quite  surely  will  be  profitable  and 
cheaper  than  if  you  had  to  buy  the  nitrogen  the 
beans  gather  from  the  air. 


BLACK  SCALE  ON  OLIVE. 


To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  of 
the  name  of  the  scale  as  per  samples  enclosed, 
which  I  find  are  occurring  in  large  numbers  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  my  olive  trees 
here  at  Los  Altos?  Also  what  is  the  most  effectual 
treatment  for  their  removal  ?  Is  there  any  spray 
which  can  be  applied  at  this  time,  just  as  the 
blossoms  are  falling? — R.  W.  L.,  Los  Altos. 

This  is  the  black  scale,  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed scale  of  serious  importance  in  California. 
Such  scale  can  nearly  always  be  identified  after 
it  has  reached  a  fair  size  by  a  very  distinct 
and  well  shaped  letter  "H"  on  the  back.  It  is 
necessary  to  fumigate  citrus  trees  to  control  this 
scale,  but  this  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  on 
ether  trees.  If  it  is  necessary  to  check  it,  spray- 
ing with  distillate  emulsion  will  kill  partly 
grown  insects.  It  will  not  kill  the  big  scale  such 
as  you  see  now,  which  answers  the  last  part  of 
your  question.  It  is  doubtful  if  spraying  ever 
need  be  done  on  olives.  In  the  first  place,  the 
scale  apparently  does  little  injury  to  olives  except 
when  very  numerous.  It  would  also  be  hard  to 
make  a  thorough  job  in  spraying  olive  trees. 
Likewise  there  are  insects  that  hold  it  in  check  so 
that  it  seldom  gets  very  bad  on  this  fruit,  though 
the  same  number  would  do  much  harm  to  some 
citrus  trees.  As  long  as  there  is  scale  present  at 
.ill  times,  as  in  the  coast  valleys,  these  insects  are 
present  also  and  keep  the  scale  from  multiplying 
injuriously.  Until  it  does  get  bad  there  is  no 
need  for  worry  and  the  leaves  you  sent,  for  ex- 
ample, appear  very  clean  and  healthy.  This  scale 
lives  on  a  wide  variety  of  plants,  but  is  adapted 
especially  to  the  olive,  getting  its  name,  Saissetia, 
oleae,  from  it. 
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[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

E.  A.  Howes.  University  of  Nevada.  | 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer 
that  some  hints  in  detail  as  to  methods 
of  securing  good  seed  on  the  farm,  would 
be  welcomed  by  Nevada  ranchers.  The 
farmers  of  Nevada  are  showing  commend- 
able interest  in  the  securing  of  good  seed 
from  outside  sources  and  the  next  step 
is  the  production  of  good  seed  at  home. 

If  you  set  out  to  build  up  a  good  herd 
you  do  not  use  nondescript  stock  as  found- 
ation; within  the  limits  of  your  opportun- 
ities you  start  with  good  material.  It  is 
just  as  reasonable  that  one  should  start 
with  good  foundation  stock  in  the  case  of 
seed.  At  the  expense  of  a  little  time  and 
trouble  find  out  where  you  can  get  good 
seed  of  the  variety  you  wish  and  true  to 
that  variety.  At  the  station  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  buy  our  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc., 
from  men  of  good  repute  in  the  seed 
world,  generally  members  of  some  Seed 
Growers'  Association.  We  preferred  to 
buy  grain  from  such  men  when  we  could 
get  showier  stuff  from  others,  because 
we  knew  we  were  getting  pure  grain. 

For  instance  we  purchased  some  barley 
that  was  decidedly  bad  in  color;  a  farmer 
who  saw  it,  considerately  offered  us  some 
that  he  had,  purchased  in  Nevada,  that 
was  of  splendid  color.  A  test  showed  that 
our  barley — which  we  were  confident  was 
pure  as  to  variety — weighed  four  and  one- 
half  pounds  more  per  bushel,  while  our 
friend's  barley  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
two  types.  It  pays  to  start  with  seed  of 
which  you  know  the  derivation. 

Son.  Preparation. — It  is  scarcely  the 
object  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the  soil 
preparation,  and  yet  we  cannot  pass  on 
without  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the  seed 
bed.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  plough  in 
the  fall,  early  enough  to  start  the  growth 
of  all  volunteer  crops,  grain  or  weeds. 
When  this  is  ploughed  under  in  the 
spring,  or  well  worked  over  with  a  disc 
harrow,  followed  by  some  sort  of  level- 
ing contrivance,  the  ground  should  be  in 
a  sufficiently  mellow  condition.  If  one  is 
not  in  a  position  to  sow  the  seed  at  once, 
he  should  be  careful,  when  he  does  sow. 
that  some  grain,  weed,  or  alfalfa  has  not 
already  secured  a  spring  start  on  the 
grain  he  is  about  to  sow.  In  such  a  case 
disc  or  harrow  again. 

Do  not  sow  too  thickly.  We  have  been 
criticized  for  the  thinness  of  the  seeding 
necessary,  in  case  of  the  grain  we  have 
sent  out  for  cooperative  experiments,  to 
make  grain  and  space  fit.  We  claim 
that  as  a  rule  seeding  for  grain  produc- 
tion is  generally  too  thick  to  secure  best 
results.  Just  before  sitting  down  to  write 
this  article  a  report  was  handed  us  which 
bears  on  this  topic.  A  certain  well  known 
station  in  the  east,  after  a  five  year  test 
of  seedings,  ranging  from  one-tenth  of  a 
bushel  to  eight  bushels  per  acre,  finds 
that  in  the  case  of  oats,  (the  only  one 
reported)  one  and  three-fifth  bushels  per 
acre  gave  the  highest  yield.  We  have 
been  recommending  two  bushels  per  acre, 
but  many  of  our  friends  have  warned  us 
that  we  were  too  parsimonious  in  this 
matter.  However,  for  the  present  we 
shall  stand  pat  as  to  what  we  have  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  oats. 

If  you  irrigate,  and  if  you  want  the 
most  seed  of  the  best  quality,  use  just 
enough  water  for  normal  growth,  for 
proper  filling  to  maturity,  and  no  more. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  farmers  use  too 
much  water  on  their  fields.  There  is  a 
happy  medium,  because  too  little  water 
may  produce  good  seed  though  too  little 
of  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  often 
one  should  irrrigate  because  soils  and  and 
seasons  vary;  each  must  work  out  his 
own  salvation  in  this  matter,  and  he 


should  begin  by  trying  to  get  along  with 
less.  He  may  be  allowed  three  feet  of 
water  by  law,  but  it  is  no  more  necessary 
that  he  use  it  all  than  it  is  necessary  that 
he  leave  a  clean  board  every  time  he  rises 
from  the  dining  table — also  in  neither 
case  can  he  hope  for  the  best  results. 

Methods  ok  Selection.' — Before  we  can 
go  farther  with  our  discussion  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  take  up  a  certain  principle 
involved  in  seed  selection.  We  have  one 
crop  growing,  let  us  say  it  is  now  fully 
headed,  almost  ripe,  and  that  we  are  up 
against  the  proposition  of  securing  the 
best  seed  possible  from  the  crop.  Of 
course  this  presupposes  that  the  grower 
realizes  the  value  of  seed  selection.  The 
seed  will  be  sown  next  year  to  produce 
other  plants;  the  seed  will  produce  these 
other  plants  according  to  the  value  of  the 
plants  from  which  this  seed  was  obtained. 
This  involves  a  selection  or  setting  aside 
of  the  best.    How  is  this  to  be  done? 

There  are  three  methods  of  seed  selec- 
tion all  looking  to  improvement  of  variety 
and  strain.  These  are:  Selection  of  seeds, 
selection  of  heads,  and  selection  of  plants. 
The  first  method  is  the  most  general,  be- 
cause when  the  farmer  or  dealer  runs  the 
grain  through  the  fanning  mill,  separat- 
ing the  small  or  light  seed  from  the  plump 
and  heavy,  he  is  practicing  this  method, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  he  is  doing  a 
good  thing.  Once  a  certain  would-be 
philanthropist  visited  the  country  schools 
and  set  the  child  against  the  father.  He 
had  the  boy  take  a  certain  amount  of 
grain,  intended  by  his  father  for  seed, 
and  from  this  select  only  the  plump  ker- 
nels of  good  color.  The  boy  sowed  these 
in  a  plot  of  his  own  and  later  gloated  over 
the  fact  that  he  a  better  crop  than  his 
father.  The  good  work  was  carried  on 
for  three  years,  the  selection  of  the  second 
year  being  made  from  the  product  of  the 
selected  seed  of  the  first  year.  In  three 
years  the  boys  of  those  schools  had  de- 
monstrated that  there  was  a  decided  vir- 
tue i  i  seed  selection.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  case  before  we  are  through. 

The  second  method,  head  selection,  is 
not  common  now.  The  farmer  goes 
through  the  standing  crop  and  breaks  off 
the  best  looking  heads  of  grain,  saves 
these  for  separate  threshing  and  uses 
the  product  for  seed  the  next  year.  This 
also  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Plant  Selection. — The  third  method  is 
growing  in  favor.  The  farmer  goes 
through  the  standing  crop  and  selects 
(marks,  or  possibly  pulls  at  the  time)  the 
best  plants,  those  having  the  greatest 
number  of  stools  bearing  the  best  heads 
which  are  of  best  type,  i.  e..  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  best  filled  spikelets — 
we  have  not  space  for  details  as  to  types, 
but  these  may  be  found  in  any  book  or 
publication  on  farm  crops.  For  that  mat- 
ter good  common  observation  would  tell 
us  which  type  of  head  produced  the  most 
for  us.  The  selected  plants,  made  into 
bundles,  are  threshed  separately  and  the 
product  used  for  seed — the  balance  of  the 
crop  being  available  for  seed  purposes  of 
some  kind. 

This  third  method,  plant  selection,  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  the  logical 
one.  The  plant  is  the  unit,  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  head  and  seed  are  not  fully 
representative  of  individual  characteris- 
tics. For  this  reason  the  schoolboy's 
work  was  slow  and  labor  was  wasted, 
it  was  a  good  work,  but  it  was  the 
result  of  misapplied  energy.  The  boy 
picked  out  a  large  seed,  let  us  say  of 
wheat.  He  picked  it  out  because  it  was 
large,  and  that  was  the  whole  recom- 
mendation. He  did  not  know  what  sort 
of  a  plant  individual  produced  that  part- 
tular  seed;  it  might  have  been  a  plant 
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HERE'S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


In  farming,  like  in  anything  else,  you've  got  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  things  to  find  trouble  or  to  get  good 
results  A  good  solid  foundation  is  necessary  in 
everything. 

It's  what's  under  your  soil  that's  responsible  for 
what's  on  top  of  it.  Now  what  is  under  your  soilf 
Is  there  a  good  fertilizer  beneath  it? 

A  good  fertilizer  is  to  soil  what  an  yeast  cake  is  to 
bread  dough.  It  expands  it — makes  it  rise — there  is 
nothing  dead  or  "flat"  about  it. 

Now  to  the  point.   We  want  you  to  try 

Hawfcrco  Fertilizers 

Give  your  soil  a  good  dose  of  whatever  kind  is 
needed — (there's  a  Hawferco  for  every  purpose)  and 
then  watch  the  "raise."  Note  the  size  and  quality 
of  your  crop — count  more  dollars  than  you  ever  did 
before. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  for  the  fertilizer 
you  need  and  we'll  tell  you  WHY  HAWFERCO 
is  the  BEST  on  the  market. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  scientifically  prepared  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  what  soil  needs  to  make  it 
do  its  very  best.  Hawferco  Fertilizers  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Write  US  NOW  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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with  a  few  heads,  with  weak  and  scattered 
spikelets  on  the  head.  Indeed  its  size  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  few  seeds 
were  produced  by  that  plant  and  these 
few  seeds  were  consequently  larger.  He 
did  not  know,  when  he  selected  this  seed, 
but  what  he  was  being  instrumental  in 
perpetuating  a  comparatively  a  poor  type 
of  plant. 

Degrees  of  Success. — That  this  method 
of  selection  will  eventually  win  out,  that 
the  margin  of  success  is  wider  than  the 
margin  of  failure,  has  been  abundantly 
proved,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  when  it 
comes  to  advice  in  the  matter  of  sowing 
the  largest  seed;  but  we  must  maintain 
that  better  results  may  be  achieved  in  less 
time  by  plant  selection.  The  head  select- 
ion, the  second  method,  is  a  step  forward, 
but  here  the  same  line  of  argument  holds 
good — the  large  head  does  not  indicate 
the  best  plant,  and  the  plant  is  the  in- 
dividual. 

If  you  select  an  animal  you  study  all 
his  parts,  you  also  study  his  pedigree  if 
you  are  alive  to  your  best  interests;  you 
do  not  select  him  because  of  some  one 
outstanding  strong  point.  Our  position 
can  be  shown  in  a  nutshell  when  we  say 
that  we  would  prefer  to  sow  comparatively 
poor  looking  seed,  if  we  were  sure  it  came 
from  good  stock,  than  to  sow  big  seed 
that  came  of  nondescript  descent. 

After  the  selected  bundles  have  been 
threshed,  the  seed  should  be  cleaned  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place.  Next  spring  sow 
this  seed  in  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
breeding  plot.  From  this  plot  select  a 
few  more  bundles  for  next  year's  breed- 
ing plot,  and  save  all  the  rest  of  the  seed 
for  field  sowing.  Each  year  have  a  breed- 
ing plot  from  which  to  select  the  best 
plants.  You  will  soon  have  sale  for  your 
seed  from  the  field  crop. 

In  some  places  farmers  who  go  to  this 
trouble  to  improve  their  own  seed  organ- 
ize a  seed  growers'  association;  they 
ask  and  receive  high  prices  for  their 
seed,  and  they  are  as  much  justified  in 
this  as  the  Holstein  breeder  is  justified 
in  asking  considerably  more  for  a  pure- 
bred than  for  a  scrub.  Follow  the  in- 
teresting method  of  plant  selection  just 
outlined  and  you  will  not  find  your  seed 
"run  out";  you  will  not  have  to  "change 
seed". 


WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  WAL- 
NUT. 


The  great  growth  lhat  hybrid  walnuts 
make  has  been  spoken  of  before  in  these 
columns.  One  such  tree,  a  paradox,  which 
has  English  walnut  for  the  male  and 
Black  walnut  for  the  female  parent,  is 
growing  at  Yuba  City,  Sutter  county,  and 
is  stated  to  be  the  largest  walnut  tree  in 
California.  Recently  measurements  were 
taken  of  this,  of  which  the  Sutter  County 
Farmer  states: 

Yuba  City  has  the  distinction  of  having 
within  its  limits  the  largest  walnut  tree 
in  California,  and  in  all  probability  in  the 
world.  The  tree  is  on  B  street,  in  the 
yard  of  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lyman,  and  attracts 
the  attention  of  all  visitors  to  our  town. 
It  is  known  as  a  Paradox  walnut,  a  cross 
between  the  northern  California  black 
walnut  and  the  English  walnut. 

Measurements  and  photographs  were  re- 
cently taken  by  Peter  Bisset  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  four 
feet  from  the  ground  is  fifteen  feet  four 
inches,  while  the  greatest  spread  of 
branches  js  one  hundred  and  eight  feet. 
The  height  was  recently  obtained  by  W. 
F.  Peck,  the  well  known  civil  engineer, 
who  finds  the  height  to  the  square  of  the 
top  to  be  ninety-nine  and  six-tenths  feet. 
The  extreme  height  to  the  tip  of  the  top- 
most limb  would  be  three  or  four  feet 
more. 

In  his  recent  bulletin  on  walnut  cul- 


ture, published  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith  says,  in  re- 
ferring to  Paradox  walnut  trees:  "Most 
notable  is  that  called  the  Yuba  City  tree, 
which  stands  in  the  town  of  the  above 
name  just  across  the  street  to  the  north 
of  the  court  house.  This  tree  is  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  walnut  tree  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  all  probability,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Its  great  size  is  accounted 
for  by  its  age,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
planted  at  least  forty  years  ago  along 
with  several  neighboring  black  walnuts  of 
the  northern  California  type.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  walnuts  will  be  well  repaid  by 
a  visit  to  Yuba  City  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  this  grand  tree.  It  is  conspicuous 
long  before  reaching  the  town,  rearing  its 
enormous  head  above  every  other  object 
in  the  whole  vicinity.  The  tree  bears  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nuts  every  year, 
but  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  insignificant 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree." 


FIELD  NOTES  ON  INDIAN 
VALLEY. 


Indian  Valley  is  reached  from  Keddie, 
on  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  through 
the  Feather  River  canyon.  A  good  wagon- 
road  leads  to  Crescent  Mills,  10  miles 
from  Keddie.  Taylorsville,  six  miles 
from  Crescent  Mills,  is  the  oldest  town 
in  the  valley.  Indian  Valley  contains 
about  IS, 000  acres  of  tillable  land.  It  is 
very  fertile  and  has  never  had  a  fail- 
ure of  crops,  so  say  the  old  inhabitants. 
Alfalfa,  timothy,  and  clover,  oats,  wheat 
and  potatoes  are  raised.  Beef  or  dairy 
cattle  are  found  on  every  ranch.  Some 
attention  is  being  given  to  hogs  by  a  few 
ranchers.  A  creamery  is  established  at 
Taylorsville  and  is  given  good  support 
from  the  dairymen  and  is  a  paying  prop- 
osition. Peck  and  Gott  have  50  milk  cows, 
75  head  of  young  stock,  and  are  giving 
attention  to  the  raising  of  mules.  Thomas 
Hay,  a  new  man  in  the  valley,  has  pur- 
chased 347  acres  and  is  giving  attention 
to  the  raising  of  Herefords.  He  has  130 
head  of  cattle.  R.  R.  Parks,  with  a  ranch 
of  500  acres,  will  put  in  a  fine  herd  of 
pure-bred  Jersey  cows  this  fall,  and  his 
cream  will  go  to  the  Taylorsville  cream- 
ery. 

Another  ranch  visited,  the  largest  in 
the  valley,  the  owner's  name  withheld  by 
request,  contains  1000  acres  (700  under 
cultivation),  devoted  to  cattle,  Percheron 
horses,  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  and 
wheat.  This  gentleman  told  me  his  ranch 
produced  $14,000  gross  per  year. 

William  Johnson  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  ranch- 
ers of  the  valley.  He  was  away  from 
home,  so  I  missed  seeing  him.  His  ranch 
contains  over  500  acres,  400  tillable.  He 
carries  over  200  head  of  cattle,  raises 
timothy  and  clover,  and  last  year  threshed 
over  6000  bushels  of  oats. 

Around  Greenville,  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  The  Perrys  are  the  largest  ranch- 
ers there,  and  are  now  handling  more  cat- 
tle than  anyone  in  the  valley. 

Altogether,  though  not  nearly  up  to 
its  possibilities,  Indian  valley  is  one  of 
the  finest  sections  we  have  yet  visited, 
and  is  growing.  J.  D.  T. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantltes,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

S4S  S.  Mala  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE 

 TO  

Citrus  Growers 

and  to  all  who  send  us  their  name  and  address  we  will  mail  our 
Citrus  Booklet,  which  gives  information  that  we  do  not  have  space 
to  put  in  an  "ad."   

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

processed  for  the  purpose,  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  for  the 
control  of 

RED  SPIDER 
SCALE  and  FUNGUS  TROUBLES 

Take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others  and  fight  shy  of  Sprays 
containing  oils  and  other  substances  detrimental  to  the  health,  de- 
velopment and  productive  power  of  your  trees. 


REX 


develops  a  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Bark,  vitalizes 
and  increases  the  Productive  Power  of  the  Tree, 
betters  the  Quality  of  the  Fruit. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CITRUS  BOOKLET 

California  Rex  Spray  Co, 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR 
AND  GRADER 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER,  PERFORATOR,  AND  GRADER  is 

built  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  requirements  of  prune  growers  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the 
machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.  Made  in  varios  sizes 
for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery, 
including  trucks  and  cars.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "BSSSSSf 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur;  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 
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The  Orange  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Remarkable  Wild  Orange  Boom  in  Porto  Rico — I. 


Seal 


es 


BLACK  AND  RED 

Are  there  any  on  your  trees  Mr. 
Orchardist,  or  do  you  know?  Both 
are  a  common  insistent,  and  des- 
tructive pest  and  have  to  be  guarded 
against  with  ceaseless  care. 


u 


se 


An  idea  of  an  orange  twig  when 
laden  with  the  Black  Scale. 


Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 


It  will  free  your  trees  from  both  or  either  of  these  scales,  will  insure  a 
healthy  orchard  and  a  big  and  clean  crop  of  fruit.  Yel-Ros  is  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  quick  and  sure  scale  destroyer.  It  is  the  cheapest 
effective  treatment.    Send  a  trial  order  today. 

Our  19 13  Spraying  Calendar  Costs  25  Cents.    Send  for  It. 

Our  bdok  on  spraying  Tt>ill  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Red  Scale  on  an 
Orange  Leaf. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  STEELjfy  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
ion  oeam/ous  prop- 
■fine  una  TRMnuto 
OK  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Hooks, 
F.  0.  B.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 

ZUUR-JLNKINS,  Prop. 

Burbank  Standard  Cactus  our  Specialty; 
all  leading  and  improved  varieties  guaran- 
teed true  to  name. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Lewis  R.  Freeman,  Pasadena.] 

One  encounters  the  orange  in  Dominica, 
Antigua,  Trinidad  and  nearly  all  t lie 
other  islands  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  but 
the  four  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles — 
Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico — are  the  only  ones  that  need  ever  be 
reckoned  with  in  supplying  the  American 
market,  of  these,  Porto  Rico  is  the  only 
one  where  the  citrus  industry  has  made 
any  kind  of  showing :  the  only  island,  in 
fact,  which — for  a  number  of  decades  at 
least — the  California  growers  need  re- 
gard with  any  concern.  Jamaica's  avail- 
able orange  land  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  island,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  the  fruit  is  inclined 
to  be  spongy  and  of  a  poor  shipping  qual- 
ity. Cuba  has  occasional  visitations  of 
frost— probably  the  heritage  of  her  par- 
ent, Florida — and  though  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  push  the  citrus  in- 
dustry systematically  at  several  sections 
on  the  north  coast,  little  of  a  tangible 
nature  has  yet  been  accomplished.  There 
are  several  places  in  Santo  Domingo 
where  they  raise  good  wild  oranges,  but 
this  is  no  criterion  of  what  may  be  done 
with  the  cultivated  tree. 

The  citrus  industry  of  Porto  Rico — 
though  backward  even  there — is  incom- 
parably more  advanced  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  devote  most  of  this,  and 
a  succeeding  article  to  a  consideration 
of  the  history,  the  possibilities  and  the 
limitations  of  the  orange  as  grown  on 
that  island.  Here  I  shall  endeavor  to 
trace  something  of  the  rise  and  collapse 
of  the  wild  orange  boom  of  a  decade  ago 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  result  of  a  scheme 
which,  originating  among  some  New 
York  brokers,  it  was  believed  in  certain 
quarters  would  sweep  the  California  and 
Florida  industries  off  the  map  in  a  de- 
cade. Here  is  the  story  as  I  pieced  it 
together  from  fragments  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Porto  Rico — a  strange,  amusing 
and  hitherto  unwritten  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  orange. 


A  year  or  two  after  the  annexation  of 
Porto  Rico  a  party  of  prominent  New 
Yorkers  were  making  a  coaching  trip 
trip  across  the  island  when  a  breakdown 
compelled  them  to  spend  a  night  in  the 
country  between  Caguas  and  San  Juan. 
Luck  dumped  them  out  opposite  the  plant- 
ation of  a  wealthy  old  coffee  planter  of 
the  district,  at  whose  comfortable  home 
place  they  were  all  put  up  for  the  night. 
It  was  here  the  trouble  germinated,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed. 

The  old  planter  who,  it  appears,  was 
something  of  a  bon  vivant,  had  a  garden 
and  orchard  as  well  stocked  as  his  cellar, 
and  in  addition  to  regaling  his  unex- 
pected but  doubly-welcome  guests  on  some 
of  the  choicest  old  vintages  of  Oporto  and 
Jerez,  had  brought  on  at  the  end  of  the 
dinner  some  specially  selected  oranges, 
from  trees  he  himself  had  transplanted, 
when  they  were  small,  from  their  original 
habitat  in  the  higher  mountains.  These, 
he  very  truthfully  told  the  strangers, 
were  wild  Porto  Rican  oranges,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  probably  not 
very  different  from  the  very  excellent 
wild  oranges  one  buys  through  the  car 
windows  there  today. 

But  in  eating  wild  fruit  it  is  the  "wild" 
appetite  that  imparts  half  the  zest,  and 
the  New  Yorkers  had  been  riding  with 
the  wind  fanning  their  faces — and  their 
appetites — all  day  long;  besides  an  old 
rubber  boot  ought  to  have  slid  unresist- 
ingly down  the  throat  that  had  been  lub- 


ricated for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
sixty-year-old  port  and  sherry  that  figured 
in  the  version  of  the  story  that  was  told 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  the  guests  slapped 
their  hosts  and  each  other  on  the  back, 
and  swore  by  all  that  was  holy  that  never 
since  the  morning  stars  chanted  their 
first  glad  paean  of  praise  had  fruit  of 
such  exquisite  flavor  been  permitted  to 
tickle  the  human  palate. 

The  next  morning — whether  from  port 
and  sherry,  politeness  or  real  love  of  the 
fruit  was  not  explained  to  me — they  all 
reiterated  their  statements  of  the  night 
before,  and  accepted  with  the  profoundest 
of  thanks  a  hamper  of  oranges  to  take 
with  them  to  San  Juan.  Several  boxes 
of  the  fruit  came  down  to  them  before 
they  left  the  island  and,  finally,  a  care- 
fully packed  barrel  to  take  on  to  the 
friends  at  home. 

Just  to  what  extent  these  pioneer  or- 
anges were  allowed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  their  merits  alone  I  could  not 
learn,  and  it  is  rather  an  important  point. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  at  the 
initial  presentation  in  New  York  the  way 
was  carefully  prepared  for  them.  In  any 
case,  they  "caught  on,"  and  immediately 
a  good  sized  section  of  epicurean  New 
York  set  up  a  cry  for  wild  Porto  Rican 
oranges.  Thereupon  several  responsible 
parties,  with  true  Yankee  business  in- 
rtinet.  wrote  to  their  friend,  the  coffee 
planter,  and  told  him  to  send  on  all  the 
good  wild  oranges  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
It  was  a  business  proposition,  they  said, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  pay  him  very 
high  prices  if  all  went  well. 

The  old  planter  was  game,  and,  being 
from  his  early  training  in  coffee,  tho- 
rough and  methodical,  he  had  the  oranges 
picked  under  the  direction  of  his  own 
foreman,  and  brought  down  the  moun- 
tains on  niuleback  packed  in  specially 
constructed  frames  of  split  cane. 

These  were  packed  with  care  at  the 
plantation,  transported  over  the  smooth 
military  road  to  San  Juan  in  bullock 
carts  filled  with  straw  to  take  up  the 
jar,  and,  under  the  eye  of  the  shrewd  old 
planter  himself,  stowed  snugly  away  in 
the  driest,  best-ventilated  and  coolest 
hold  of  the  steamer.  Subsequently  they 
were  just  as  carefully  handled  at  the 
New  York  end  of  the  line,  and  found  to 
be  in  prime  condition;  as  a  result  of 
which  the  worthy  Porto  Rican  represent- 
ative received  a  check  for  his  two  weeks' 
work  that  is  the  wonder  of  the  island  to 
this  day. 

The  rest  of  the  story  comes  over  in  the 
present  decade,  and  is  history,  inasmuch 
as  anyone  on  the  island  can  tell  it  to  you; 
whereas  what  I  have  set  down  so  far,  as 
may  be  inferred,  conies  strictly  from  the 
inside. 

In  the  thickly  populated  interior  of 
Porto  Rico  there  is  not  a  great  number 
of  the  people  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  in  spite  of  which  they  have  a  way 
of  passing  around  intelligence  by  word  of 
month  in  a  manner,  and  at  a  rate,  that 
is  truly  marvelous.    As  soon  as  the  word 

flew  around  that  the  Senor  Don  A  , 

the  coffee  planter,  had  been  realizing  at 
the  rate  of  $5  each  in  American  money 
for  a  lot  of  small  boxes  and  barrels  of 
"chinos" — the  local  slang  name  for  wild 
oranges — which  his  men  had  gathered  in 
the  mountains,  everyone  in  the  islands, 
from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  from  Mayaguez 
to  Humaco,  held  his  breath  for  a  while, 
and  then,  as  if  the  Klondyke  had  suddenly 
yawned  before  him,  sprang  forth  to  make 
his  fortune.  Men,  women  and  children 
sought  the  mountains,  these  latter  day 
argonauts  driving  before  them  whole 
herds  of  donkeys,  mules,  horses  and  bul- 
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locks,  each  laden  with  empty  sacks, 
shooks,  boxes  and  barrels.  And  on  horse- 
back, muleback  and  bullock-back,  and  on 
the  backs  of  men,  women  and  children 
came  down  the  precious  fruit  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  nothing  but  the  Atlantic 
stretched  between  it  and  $5  a  barrel. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  harvests  on 
record.  They  harvested  that  years'  crop 
by  picking  it  from  the  trees,  and  the 
crops  of  the  year  or  two  immediately  pre- 
ceeding  by  picking  them  from  the  ground; 
while  the  crops  of  the  next  year  or  two 
to  come  found  representation  in  the  blos- 
soms and  shoots  that  were  knocked  off 
with  the  rest.  The  ruling  price  was  too 
high  to  allow  anything  to  be  missed. 

The  shipment  could  have  hardiy  been 
characterized  as  a  uniform  one.  This  was 
due  principally  to  the  haste  in  harvesting 
and  the  fact  that  with  the  $5-a-bairel 
story  had  not  been  circulated  a  de- 
scription   of    the    careful    manner  in 

which    Senor   A          had   selected  and 

packed  the  fruit  for  his  famous  ship- 
ment. There  were  oranges  to  be  seen 
side  by  side,  one  hard  and  green  from 
immaturity,  the  other  mushy  and  green 
from  over-maturity;  and,  again,  in  dose 
juxtaposition,  might  be  seen  fruit  brown 
and  spongy  from  scale  and  brown  and 
brittle  from  age. 

Another  defect  that  would  not  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  an  old  packing-house 
manager  was  that  the  fruit  was  not  all 
of  the  same  shape.  This  had  mostly  been 
brought  about  up  on  the  mountains  in 
preparing  for  transit  to  the  beach.  Only 
the  most  slipshod  of  the  prospective  ship- 
pers intended  to  send  on  their  fruit  just 
as  they  scooped  it  into  the  boxes  or  bar- 
rels up  among  the  hills;  as  a  rule  it  laic! 
too  closely  at  this  stage,  and  most  of 
them  wanted  to  fluff  it  up  a  bit  and  mix  it 
with  cocoa  husks  as  packing,  so  that  they 
wouldn't  have  to  be  sacrificing  so  much 
of  their  valuable  clean-up  for  $5.  For 
this  reason  it  did  not  greatly  matter  how 
many  oranges  were  put  into  a  box  at 
picking,  and,  as  close  packing  much  facili- 
tated transportation,  tamping,  probably 
by  tramping,  was  often  resorted  to,  an 
operation  to  which  the  plastic  fruit  of 
the  crop  of  the  year  before  lent  itself 
very  readily.  The  result  of  this,  of 
course, — when  it  wasn't  marmalade — was 
a  stack  of  multi-colored  polygons  of  every 
shape  known  to  the  dreams  of  a  geomet- 
rical lunatic. 

All  these  things  didn't  hurt  the  hopes 
of  the  exporters  a  single  bit,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  misshapen  oranges,  I  was 
assured  on  good  authority  that  one 
genius  came  forward  with  a  plan  to  turn 
them  out  regularly  in  that  form  and  sell 
them  to  steamship  companies  at  an  ad- 
vanced price — say  $7.50  per  barrel—  be- 
cause they  could  be  served  in  rough 
weather  and  not  roll  off  the  table.  I 
never  learned  what  Jjecame  of  this  man: 
but  if  he  has  not  emigrated  to  the  States 
and  obtained  it  already,  he  should  be  the 
first  Porto  Rican  to  be  crowned  with  the 
honor  of  Yankee  citizenship. 

The  town  of  Aguadillo,  on  the  north- 
west coast,  was  the  envy  of  the  whole 
island  because  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  able  to  get  its  fruit  to  tidewater. 
This  lucky  city  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  a  precipitous  mountain- 
side and  the  sea.  High  up  on  the  moun- 
tainside is  a  very  extensive  and  extremely 
heavy-bearing  grove  of  wild  oranges, 
from  the  edge  of  which  at  several  points 
natural  "chutes"  of  gravel  descend  right 
to  the  beach.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  box  the  fruit  strongly  at  the  edge 
of  the  orange  grove,  push  it  over  and  Jet 
it  slide  down  to  the  bottom  and  bring  up 
gently  against  the  rocks  on  the  beach. 
Then  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
take  the  boxes  off  to  the  coastal  steamer 
in  lighters  and  tranship  to  the  New  York 
boat  at  San  Juan. 


This  saved  all  the  bother  and  expense 
of  carrying  out  and  lepacking,  as  well  as 
giving  cheap  water  transit  all  the  way 
to  New  York.  As  there  was  over  1000 
feet  of  drop  from  the  orange  grove  down 
to  the  beach,  there  was  necessarily  some 
loss  of  fruit  through  a  persistent  ten- 
dency of  the  boxes  and  barrels  to  proceed 
in  long,  graceful  hundred-foot  leaps  in- 
stead of  sliding  smoothly  in  the  gravel 
chutes.  After  enough  of  the  boxes  had 
gone  to  smash  to  fill  all  the  hollows  and 
crannies  in  the  rocks,  the  fruit  began  to 
find  its  way  back  into  the  chutes  again, 
and  by  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the 
whole  mountainside  was  flowing  with  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  which  the  New  Yorkers 
on  the  Evening  of  Senor  A  's  memor- 
able dinner  had  declared  was  the  rarest 
that  ever  tickled  the  palate  of  man. 

Running  down  the  table  of  Porto  Rican 
exports  to  the  year  of  1901,  which  as 
nearly  as  I  can  determine,  was  the  sea- 
son in  which  the  events  I  have  lately 
detailed  occurred,  I  find  the  heading 
"Fruits  and  Nuts"  checked  up  with  a 
total  -of  but  $105,000.  Evidently,  neither 
oranges,  nor  even  fruit  in  the  aggregate, 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  re- 
corded separately.  Of  the  lump  sum,  I 
should  say  that  the  greater  part  was  rep- 
resented by  cocoanuts;  grape  fruit  prob- 
ably made  up  a  substantial  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  pineapples  a  good  share  as 
well.  If  $20,000  worth  of  oranges  reached 
New  York  that  year  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised.  Most  of  this  fruit  went  soft 
and  ran  through  the  crates,  and  this,  of 
course,  hurried  on  the  good  fruit  into  like 
condition. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  boom  in  the 
Porto  Rican  wild  oranges,  but  the  traffic 
in  that  fruit  has  gone  on  intermittently 
ever  since.  For  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  attempt  at  grading  and  pack- 
ing, an  innovation  which  has  been  re- 
warded by  some  increase  in  price.  The 
latter,  however,  has  never  been  high  since 
the  first  year,  nor  are  the  prospects  good 
of  its  ever  rising  to  a  point  greatly  to  en- 
courage those  engaged  in  the  industry, 
traffic,  or  whatever  the  shipping  of  wild 
oranges  should  be  called. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Porto  Rican 
wild  orange  is  about  like  the  western 
cow  pony:  a  sweet  little  thing,  very  good 
in  its  place;  but  of  too  tough  a  hide,  too 
little  size  and  too  great  a  lack  of  general 
refinement  of  strain  to  permit  it  to  com- 
pete in  exhibition  company  with  any  hope 
of  being  loaded  with  blue  ribbons.  It 
may  have  met  with  a  few  weeks  of  popu- 
larity among  a  lot  of  faddists,  but  ship- 
ping it  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  to  the 
regular  market  is  about  equal  to  sending 
on  sugar  cane  in  the  place  of  sugar.  Nor 
is  this  slipshod  traffic  one  that  does  any 
credit  to  an  island  that  has  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  equipped  sugar  "central" 
in  the  world,  and  which  is  putting  miles 
of  tobacco  under  cover  to  produce  a  per- 
fect wrapper.  It  has  already  been  proved 
that  they  can  raise  far  too  good  oranges 
by  cultivation  in  Porto  Rico  for  it  to  be 
really  worth  while  to  ship  inferior  fruit 
from  the  forests. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  first  train  of  32  cars  left  Imperial 
valley  last  week,  loaded  with  cantaloupes 
for  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is  estimated 
that  3500  carloads  of  cantaloupes  will  be 
shipped  trom  the  Imperial  valley,  averag- 
ing 10-0  cars  per  day.  The  crop  is  figured 
at  more  than  50,000.000  melons  and  is 
valued  at  $2,500,000.  Under  cultivation 
in  cantaloupes  are  6700  acres  in  the  Im- 
perial valley. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
has  contracted  with  three  packing  firms 
to  handle  the  1913  raisin  crop.  The  firms 
are  Malaga  Packing  Co.,  North  Ontario 
Packing  Co.,  and  the  Kings  County  Raisin 
Association.  The  Associated  has  control 
of  practically  the  whole  crop,  which  will 
amount  to  about  80,000  tons  of  raisins, 
and  will  involve  a  business  of  nearly 
$10,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  Pacilic 
Coast  Seeded  Raisin  Co.  will  allow  the 
use  of  its  plant  by  the  Associated  this 
season. 

The  fortieth  anniversay  of  the  bring- 
ing to  the  State  of  the  two  original  navel 
orange  trees  by  Luther  C.  Tibbet,  from 
Bahia,  Brazil,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Riv- 
erside next  September. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  abundance  of  irrigation  water 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  this  season, 
that  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking 
better  than  at  this  lime  last  season.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  the  paper 
says  that  wine  grapes  will  be  a  normal 
crop,  raisins  an  average  yield,  peaches 
c'ose  to  normal,  apricots  below  average, 
and  table  grapes  will  be  good  in  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

Prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  oranges 
around  Porterville  are  said  to  be  growing 
better  as  the  season  advances. 

The  first  carload  of  precooled  berries 
from  the  Sebastopol  pre-ccoling  plant  left 
that  place  last  week  and  was  shipped  by 
express  to  Denver.  The  new  cooling 
plant  at  Sebastopol  was  completed  last 
week,  and  from  now  on  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  several  cars  of  berries  will 
be  sent  from  it  to  Eastern  market  poinis 
every  day. 

Shipments  of  deciduous  fruit  from  Cali 
fornia  up  to  June  16th,  for  the  season 
were  450  cars,  as  against  159  cars  this 
time  a  year  ago.  Cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  plums  as  well  as  one-fourth 
of  a  car  of  pears  comprised  the  fruit 
shipments. 


Notes  of  the  Peach  Crop. 

It  is  stated  that  the  canneries  have 
bought  more  ripe  peaches  already  this 
season  than  for  many  years,  which  may 
cause  a  shortage  in  the  amount  dried. 

The  first  shipment  of  ripe  peaches  from 
the  Suisun  valley  to  Chicago,  for  the  sea- 
son, was  made  last  week.  As  the  ship- 
ment was  early,  good  prices  are  ex- 
pected. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  says  that 
prices  for  peaches  in  that  locality  are 
expected  to  start  at  $30,  $35,  and  $37.50 
per  ton.  No  sales  had  yet  been  made, 
but  buyers  were  in  the  field  looking  over 
the  crop.  Regarding  grapes,  the  above 
named  paper  says  that  while  no  sales 
have  been  made,  buyers  are  talking  $16 
to  $20  per  ton.  Contracts  are  being  made 
at  $10  to  $12  per  ton  for  wine  grapes. 

The  Merced  Sun  says  that  canners  have 
been  buying  up  about  all  the  peaches  in 
that  section,  paying  from  $20  to  $22.50 
for  orange  clings,  $25  to  $27.50  for  Tus- 
cans, and  $30  for  Phillips.  Apricots  have 
been  contracted  for  at  $40  per  ton.  The 
fruit  crop  will  be  good  in  that  section. 

The  Fresno  Republican  of  June  15lh 
says  that  canneries  in  that  district  are 
very  short  of  peaches,  and  as  the  bulk 


of  the  1913  crop  has  been  bought,  buy- 
ers are  now  in  the  field  for  freestones  to 
fill  orders,  which  it  says  they  are  short 
nearly  5000  tons,  and  that  3000  tons  of 
Lovells  will  be  bought  for  canning  pur- 
poses. 

The  1913  Barley  Crop. 

Estimates  of  the  California  barley  crop 
this  season  vary  considerably.  It  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  the  yield 
would  be  short,  and  most  estimates 
placed  it  at  325,000  tons,  as  against  a 
normal  yield  of  482,000  tons.  On  June 
1st,  the  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  issued  a 
bulletin  covering  Pacific  Coast  conditions 
and  crop  estimates.  In  this  they  place 
the  crop  at  425,000  tons,  and  since  then 
we  are  told  that  they  have  raised  the 
estimate  to  450,000  tons.  As  the  estimate 
last  year  by  this  firm  was  very  close,  the 
inclination  is  to  accept  their  figures.  With 
a  450,000-ton  crop  and  a  carry-over  of 
107,000  tons,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  usual  amount,  the  State  ought  io 
have  barley  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
of  trade.  The  estimate  of  the  barley 
crop  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  by 
Ihe  Horst  company  is  300.000  tons,  as 
against  an  average  of  about  185,000  tons. 

In  many  parts  of  California  the  crop 
will  be  very  short,  but  in  others  the  esti- 
mated yield  is  being  exceeded  by  thresh- 
ing returns.  Around  Dixon  it  is  stated 
that  one  field  of  80  acres  averaged  33 
sacks  per  acre. 


Land  Improvement. 

A  dispatch  from  Colusa  states  that  in 
one  year  the  amount  of  water  pumped 
from  the  Sacramento  river  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Colusa  has  increased  from  38,000 
gallons  a  minute  to  150,000,  making  a 
change  from  wheat,  barley  and  hay  farm- 
ing to  orchards  and  alfalfa-growing. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  week  in  Tracy, 
and  attended  by  more  than  200  land- 
owners, a  vote  of  almost  five  to  one  was 
cast  in  favor  of  organizing  what  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Tracy  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  which  will  contain  63,000  acres. 
A  system  of  pumps  is  proposed  to  be  in- 
stalled and  the  water  lifted  from  the 
river  lo  three  different  levels.  Four 
pumps  will  be  installed  at  each  of  these 
three  points  and  the  water  turned  into 
the  ditches  for  distribution  over  the  irri- 
gated sections  of  the  district.  The  sys- 
tem of  pumping  the  water  is  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  that  now  in  use  by  the 
Patterson  irrigation  district,  which  dis- 
trict secures  its  irrigation  water  from 
the  San  Joaquin  river. 

The  proposed  new  irrigation  district 
will  comprise  63,000  acres  of  fine,  level 
and  fertile  soil.  The  district  will  extend 
from  Bethany  on  the  north,  through  San 
Joaquin  county  and  as  far  as  Grayson  on 
the  south,  in  Stanislaus  county.  This  will 
practically  bring  the  Patterson  district 
and  the  proposed  Tracy  district  together 
at  Grayson. 

The  Valencia  Heights  orchard  of  150 
acres  near  Porterville,  is  to  be  cut  up 
into  small  tracts  and  sold.  This  land 
has  been  set  out  to  oranges  and  decidu- 
ous trees  during  the  past  three  years. 

Peter  Haack  has  purchased  800  acres  of 
land  northwest  of  Alpaugh,  which  he  will 
develop  soon.  Pumping  plants  will  be 
installed  and  part  of  the  land  will  be 
seeded  to  alfalfa. 

A  meeting  of  property-owners  on  the 
west  side  of  Fresno  county  was  held  re- 
cently, at  which  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
ceed immedintely  to  organize  an  irriga- 
tion district,  to  cover  a  strip  of  land  50 
miles  long  by  25  miles  wide,  starting 
northeast  of  Coalinga  and  extending  each 
side  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway.  The 


$75  Cash 

FOR  GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

This  Contest  Is  Open  to  Everyone. 
No  Restrictions  of  Any  Kind. 

In  order  to  secure  good  pictures  of  its  Derrick  for  the  next  issue  of  its  cata- 
logue, the  SCHHBISBB  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  of  Davis,  California, 
wishes  all  camera  owners  to  enter  this  contest  and  send  as  many  views  in  as 
they  wish.  The  pictures  must  be  of  some  haying  or  farm  scene  showing  one 
or  more  of  the  popular  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks,  either  in  use 
or  idle,  and  should  not  include  family  groups  or  persons  other  than  the  haying 
crew,  and  no  person  or  thing  should  obstruct  a  perfect  view  of  the  derrick. 

The  only  condition  or  stipulation  is  that  you  send  in  the  film  or  plate  and  one 
print  therefrom,  postage  paid,  to  the  SCHMEISER  MANUFACTUK I  \ < .  COM- 
PANY, DAVIS,  CAIIOHI.NIA,  and  that  the  negative  and  the  print  shall  be  and 

become  the  property  of  said  Company. 

THE  COMPAN  Y  OFFEKS  PHIZES  AS  FOLLOW  * : 


For  the  best  picture,  a  prize  of 
For  sicond  choice 
For  third  choice 
For  fourth  choice 
For  fif.h  choice 


$25.00  CASH 
$20  00  CASH 
$15.00  CASH 
$10  00  CASH 
$5.00  CASH 


EVERYBODY  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE,  as  the  Company  will  send  prepaid  to  each 
contestant  one  of  its  beautiful  1914  art  calendars. 
Contest  closes  August  15th,  1913. 

BEND  PHOTOGRAPHS  TO 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5..  150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  G  CARTER  CO. 

San  Francisco 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

\\  ITER   IS  WEALTH 

No  place  is  this  more  true  than  on  the 
fain,.     Irrigation  economically  and  In- 
telligently performed  produces  dollars 
where  cents  previously  grew. 
For  economical,  efficient  and  contlnu- 
our  work  in  the  Irrigation  System,  on 
the    Orchard    and    Farm    the  Jackaon 
pumps  have  met  the  severest  tests. 
Tliry     hflTe     several     mp«m*Iii1  fenturcN 
whleb  will  iippcnl  to  pump  iiMera. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  47. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361    Market   St.,  Sun  FrnneiNco.  Cut. 
I  n**  AnuclcH:     1 -'  \ortli  Lom  Angelepi  St. 
Workfll   Weal   Berkeley.  Cnlifornln. 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN 
ISHED  WITH  MAGNETO  &  GUARANTEED  5YRS 


PUMPS  FOR 
,rMILLER  PUMPS^j  ALL  HEADS 
L  ARE  UNEQUALEDlANO  DUTY. 


?4  10 


AN  ENGINE 
IMP  S> 

T  JV$' 

SAME  ASA  HORS  E  OR  COW 
THE  POOR  ONE5  COST  LESS 
DO  LESS- DIE  SOONER- 
BUY  WITH  YOUR  EYES  OPEN^pgw 
WRITE  FOROUR  HANDSOME^acWIK 
CATALOG -DON'T  WAIT  ^^PfemtHloflB 
UNTIL  YOURCROP^at^SGUAIUinilD 

IS  DEAO^^0#»"^      NORMAN  B.  MILUK  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
5Q3     MARK  FT  STRFET 


Caldwell  Fruit  Fitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers! Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
lavr  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager. 
3214  I :.  Sth  St.,         Lob  Angelra,  Cal. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES,  PLANTS. 

We  have  more  than 
doubled  our  atock  of 
orunmentnln  —  eape- 
cinlly  thoHc  varieties 
needing  little  water. 
Strong,  hardy,  well 
rooted  atock.  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 
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water  is  to  be  pumped  by  electricity  from 
wells  and  stored  in  reservoirs. 


Prices  on  Agricultural  Products. 

A  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sent  out  Juna  7th  states  that  the 
average  of  prices  received  by  producers 
of  the  United  States  for  staple  crops  in- 
creased about  4.3%  from  May  1  to  June 
1,  which  compares  with  an  increase  of 
1.2r/,  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and 
an  average  increase  of  3.4%  during  May 
of  the  past  five  years.  On  June  1  prices 
of  staple  crops  averaged  about  28%  lower 
than  on  like  date  of  1912,  5.1%  lower 
than  in  1911,  9.2%  lower  than  1910,  and 
17.3%  lower  than  1909,  on  like  date.  The 
average  prices  for  meat  animals  decreased 
about  3  7%  from  April  15  to  May  15, 
which  compares  with  an  increase  of  1.5% 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  On  May 
15  prices  of  meat  animals  averaged  about 
10.7%  higher  than  on  like  date  a  year 
ago,  27.7%  higher  than  two  years  ago. 
and  4%  lower  thai;  three  years  ago. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

The  growers  of  Turkish  tobacco  in 
Fresno  county  are  talking  of  forming  a. 
selling  organization,  planned  along  the 
lines  of  the  Associated  Raisin  Company. 

State  Insectarian  Smith  has  received 
from  Massachusetts  a  green  beetle,  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  which  he  will  breed  in 
large  quantity  for  distribution  in  citrus 
orchards  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
caterpillars. 

Cutworms  are  reported  to  be  doing 
damage  in  the  San  Joaquin  county  vine- 
yards. The  arsenic-molasses-bran  mix- 
ture is  recommended  as  the  most  effective 
check  for  these  worms. 

A  dispatch  from  Dinuba  states  that 
the  Melon  Growers'  Association  of  that 
place  has  contracted  with  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Driver  to  a"ct  as  selling  agent  for  this 
season's  crop  of  cantaloupes.  The  crop 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  shipping  will 
commence  in  about  two  weeks,  and  prices 
promise  to  be  above  the  average. 

That  the  lake  bottom  lands  will  make 
a  yield  this  year  of  from  20  to  28  sacks 
to  the  acre  is  the  statement  made  by 
growers,  says  the  Visalia  Delta.  There 
are  over  10,000  acres  of  lake  bottom  lands 
that  have  been  put  out  to  grain  this  year 
and  the  crop  to  be  harvested  will  be 
larger  than  ever. 

Potatoes  are  cheap  in  Missouri.  On 
Monday  last,  carloads  of  last  year's  pota- 
toes sold  at  Kansas  City  for  10  cents 
per  bushel.  The  sale  was  held  to  clean 
up  the  hold-over  crop. 

The  work  of  getting  out  the  list  of 
prizes  for  best  exhibits  at  the  Eldorado 
County  Bartlett  Pear  Show,  has  been 
completed.  At  the  exhibition  of  fruits 
to  be  held  from  August  28th  to  30th,  at 
Placerville,  prizes  amounting  to  $1000 
will  be  given.  Most  of  this  money  will 
be  given  on  pears  of  the  different  vari- 
eties, but  peaches  and  prunes  will  also 
come  in  for  some  of  the  money,  and 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
invited  to  enter  fruit  in  competition. 


Changes  at  the  University. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia last  week  elected  Prof.  Gordon  H. 
True,  former  director  of  the  Nevada  Ex- 
periment Station,  as  professor  of  ani- 
mal industry,  to  do  work  at  both  the 
farm  and  the  university.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bar- 
rett, of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
confirmed  as  plant  pathologist  at  the 
citrus  experiment  station,  and  J.  W.  Nel- 
son as  assistant  professor  of  soil  tech- 
nology. Last  week  Dr.  J.  W.  Gilmore 
arrived  from  Hawaii  to  join  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  as  professor  of  agron- 
omy. Dr.  Gilmore  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  Hawaii  to  come 
to  California. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes. 

At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week,  receipts  of  stock  were  light  and 
prices  lower  than  the  previous  week. 
Best  steers  brought  only  $8,  and  average 
sales  were  about  $7.25;  cows  averaged 
$6.75,  calves  $8.50,  hogs  highest  $8,  and 
averaged  $8.20,  lambs  $6.50,  wethers  $5.25, 
ewes  $5. 

The  local  Forest  Supervisor  has  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  permit  all  the  stock  into  the 
Sierra  reserve  as  is  possible. 

The  Shire  Horse  Society  of  England  has 
decided  to  offer  ten  gold  challenge  cups, 
valued  at  $250  each.  Two  of  these  cups 
will  be  annually  awarded  at  representa 
five  American  shows  each  year  for  five 
years.  The  offer  for  1913  will  be  made 
through  the  Chicago  International  Live 
Stock  Show,  and  the  first  cup  will  be 
awarded  best  registered  Shire  stallion 
and  the  second  cup  to  the  best  registered 
Shire  mare.  Horses  entered  for  these 
cups  must  be  registered  or  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  American  Shire  stud- 
book. 

So  many  cattle  are  being  Shipped  out 
of  the  Southern  States  to  be  used  as 
stockers  in  the  Middle  West,  that  the 
IT.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  sends 
out  press  notices  advising  against  the 
practice.  The  high  prices  paid  for  the 
slock  means  that  the  Southern  people  are 
selling  and  next  year  that  territory  will 
be  very  short  of  all  kinds  of  cattle. 


RANCHING  IN  HONEY  LAKE 
VALLEY. 

Honey  Lake  valley  has  an  area  of 
380,000  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  lies  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Lassen  county. 
California.  A  small  portion  of  its  lower 
end  extending  into  Washoe  county,  Ne- 
vada. Although  settlers  have  been  in 
here  for  50  years,  it  is  practically  a  new 
country,  thousands  of  acres  of  its  produc- 
tive soil  being  yet  untouched.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  it  was  nearly  shut 
off  from  the  outside  world  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  which  form  a  wall 
between  it  and  the  lower  valleys  to  the 
south  and  west.  Those  valleys  are  nearly 
at  sea-level,  while  the  floor  of  Honey  Lake 
valley  is  3940  feet  above.  Conditions 
have  recently  changed.  Two  railroads 
now  make  access  to  the  valley  easy.  The 
new  Southern  Pacific  has  reached  Susan- 
ville,  the  county  seat,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  and  is  being  pushed  rapidly 
forward  toward  the  west.  Reasonable 
freight  and  passenger  rates  make,  it  pos- 
sible to  ship  in  and  out,  and  to  come  and 
go  without  loss  of  time,  and  so  it  has 
come  about  that  Honey  Lake  valley  is 
just  at  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  era  of  development  and  prosperity. 

The  climate  of  Honey  Lake  valley  is 
not.  as  warm  as  that  of  the  coast  val- 
leys, nor  as  severe  as  that  of  the  East- 
ern or  Northern  States.  There  is  winter 
in  the  valley  from  the  first  of  December 
to  the  last  of  February,  and  the  thermom- 
eter drops  below  zero,  but  extremely  cold 
weather  usually  lasts  only  from  10  to  15 
days.  There  is  little  or  no  rain  in  sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  never  any  fog.  The 
summer  days  grow  hot,  but  not  as  un- 
comfortable as  in  the  lower  valleys. 

Every  variety  of  soil  can  be  found  in 
the  valley,  from  adobe  to  sand,  from  fine 
clay  to  peat,  thus  permitting  the  perfect 
development  of  every  tree  or  plant  known 
to  this  climate. 

Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop.  It  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  sand  where  the  sage- 
brush flourishes.  It  grows  on  the  adobe; 
it  grows  anywhere  it  is  planted.  Water 
has  to  be  supplied  to  the  sand  lands,  but 
we  saw  fields  of  the  finest  kind  of  alfalfa 
on  adobe  land  that  had  not  had  a  drop 
of  water,  except  the  rains,  for  seven  years. 
And  from  the  alfalfa  is  produced  a  su- 


perior quality  of  seed.  From  $40  to  $100 
worth  of  seed  per  acre  is  not  uncommon- 
ly received  for  the  teed  crops.  Only  two 
crops  are  usually  cut,  when  used  for  hay. 
The  yield  runs  from  five  to  six  tons,  and 
the  feeding  value  is  very  high.  H.  H. 
Holmes,  the  alfalfa  seed  king,  whose 
ranch  is  near  Standish,  on  adobe  land 
that  had  not  been  watered  for  four  years, 
produced  1000  lb.  of  seed  per  acre,  last 
year  and  was  paid  1  V±  cents  above  the 
market  price.  He  said:  "If  my  land  had 
cost  me  $600  per  acre,  it  would  pay  8% 
interest  on  the  investment." 

But  alfalfa  is  not  all.  Wheat  yie'ds 
from  40  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  pota- 
toes have  brought,  when  prices  were  high, 
as  much  as  $200  per  acre;  while  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  rye,  timothy  and  clover  all  do 
finely. 

As  to  fruits,  cherries  grow  exception- 
ally well,  as  do  strawberries,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  and  all  the  smaller  fruits. 
B.  F.  Gibson,  who  owns  3000  acres,  and 
is  a  progressive  rancher  of  the  right 
type,  has  produced  as  fine  melons  as  can 
be  grown  anywhere,  and  has  Concord  and 
other  grapes  on  his  place  which  he  de- 
clares are  the  equal  of  any  ever  grown 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  And  the 
greatest  of  all  the  fruits — apples — grow 
to  perfection  in  this  magnificent  country. 

As  cattle  was  one  of  the  first  consider- 
ations in  this  country,  they  should  have 
been  mentioned  first,  perhaps,  but  like 
all  the  other  conditions,  the  status  of  cat- 
tle is  changing.  The  ranges  are  gone 
or  are  soing.  The  ranchers  are  slow  to 
meet  the  changes,  but  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  fewer  cattle  of  superior  qual- 
ity, well  fed  on  the  alfalfa  possible  for 
them  to  produce,  brings  as  good  if  not 
better  returns;  so  some  attention  is  al- 
ready being  given  to  pure-bred  stock. 
Some  good  and  a  few  pure-bred  bulls  have 
been  brought  in,  and  the  tendency  is  up- 
ward all  along  the  line.  Not  as  much 
attention  is  given  to  dairying  as  there 
should  be.  There  were  three  creameries 
in  the  valley,  but  only  one  is  running 
now. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  breed- 
ing of  fine  horses  and  mules,  there  being 
a  number  of  fine  pure-bred  registered  stal- 
lions. J.  H.  Elledge's  fine  imported  Eng- 
lish Shire,  and  B.  F.  Gibson's  Percheron 
are  notable  examples.  Horses  bring  from 
$175  to  $200  and  even  more.  Mr.  Elledge 
has  a  Spanish  jack  and  the  mules  in  the 
corral  gave  proof  of  his  excellence.  We 
never  saw  finer  ones — and  the  gentlest 
creatures  possible. 

One  goes  from  Susanville  down  the 
roads  toward  Honey  lake  with  its  64,000 
acres  of  water,  and  everywhere  there  are 
to  be  seen  green  patches  of  alfalfa  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  sage- 
brush which  wants  only  the  grubbing  hoe, 
the  plow  and  the  water,  when  they  too 
will  be  fields  of  waving  grain. 

We  wish  we  had  time  to  speak  of  the 
big  ranches  like  the  Ramsey  ranch, 
where  a  thousand  acres  of  alfalfa  is  grow- 
ing; the  Lawson's,  the  Gibson's,  the 
Mapes'.  and  all  the  others;  but  what  we 
must  say,  and  which  is  more  important, 
is  that  men  are  making  a  fine  living  here 
on  40  acres  and  doing  nothing  yet  but 
raising  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  seed.  The  small 
farmer  has  a  chance  here.  That  is  the 
important  thing,  and  if  there  is  one  last 
word  to  add,  it  is  lhat  an  experiment 
station  should  be  established,  that  all 
the  possibilities  of  this  great  valley  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  here 


and  those  who  would  come  if  they  only 
knew.  J.  D.  Tribby. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
803  Mlsison  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


TREES 

PEDIGREED  AND  TRUE 

Our  noil  grown  good  roots  and  a 
hardy  tree,  while  out  foot-hill  dis- 
trict Is  free  from  every  disease  or 
pest. 

Write  us  now  concerning 
your  next  season's  planting. 

Our  Assortment  Is  Complete. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.  BOX  177 


NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  if 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  will 
spoil  a,  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it,  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees. 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc.,  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  whole 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made. 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands.  Cal. 


1 AA  AAA  Sour  0ranffc 

lUU.UUv  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels — Valenclas  — Tangerines 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tnlare  Co.,  Cal. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
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Mechanical  vs.  Hand  Labor  on 

the  Dairy. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loom  is.] 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State  is  located  in  the  large  interior  valleys, 
and  as  almost  always  these  valleys  are  very  warm 
during  the  summer  months,  the  labor  problem  is 
(piite  often  a  serious  one. 

This  is  more  noticeable  during  the  summer 
months,  also  on  account  of  the  haying  season  and 
the  large  amount  of  development  work  in  other 
than  land  Improvement  which  makes  a  large  de- 
mand for  unskilled  workers. 

To  call  a  milker  an  unskilled  workman  is  not 
perhaps  classifying  him  properly,  as  it  certainly 
is  a  trade,  if  done  properly,  but  at  any  rate  the 
milker  often  prefers  doing  other  kinds  of  work 
during  the  hot  weather  months  than  to  set  in  a 
warm  barn,  between  two  equally  as  warm  animals, 
for  several  hours  a  day  milking. 

On  dairies  where  one  string  or  less  is  milked, 
the  dairyman  can  often  do  his  own  milking  but 
it  is  hard  work  and  is  very  confining,  and  besides 
it  often  diverts  one's  time  from  managing  the 
business  in  other  respects. 

"We  may  say.  then,  that  the  milking  question  is 
one  of  the  big  drawbacks  to  dairying,  and  to  solve 
it  means  to  put  the  industry  not  only  on  a  much 
sounder  footing,  but  also  a  more  pleasant  one. 

Along  this  line,  we  have  had  a  great  many 
dairymen  ask,  during  the  past  few  months,  about 
the  milking  machine,  and  we  will  give,  in  the  fol- 
lowing, all  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
practical  dairymen  who  have  given  the  machines 
a  thorough  try-out  for  one  year  or  more. 

Readers  will  perhaps  remember  having  read  in 
this  journal  last  fall  an  account  of  past  experience 
in  the  State  with  milking  machines,  but  for  those 
not  familiar  with  the  subject  it  might  be  well  to 
state  that  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was 
what  might  be  called  a  boom  in  the  mechanical 
milker.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  they  would 
revolutionize  the  dairy  industry,  and  they  were 
installed  in  many  dairies  all  over  California. 

That  they  were  mechanically  wrong  is  the  im- 
pression held  by  many,  who  after  a  few  months 
trial  discarded  them,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
handling  of  them  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
idea,  as  one  man  whom  the  writer  mentioned  last 
fall  had  used  them  continuously  for  over  five 
years. 

Most  dairymen  who  had  used  them  discarded 
them,  believing  that  they  dried  the  cows  up,  and 
in  many  cases  spoiled  them  as  milkers.  About 
two  years  ago  Ihere  was  a  new  flurry  in  the  ma- 
chines, and  this  time  they  seemed  to  have  made 
good,  whether  due  to  more  careful  handling  or  to 
new  devices,  we  do  not  know,  but  consider  that 
the  improved  machines  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

This  later  introduction  Avas  taken  hold  of  mostly 
by  dairymen  in  our  newer  sections,  who  were  not 
prejudiced  against  the  machines  through  knowing 
the  past  experience's  in  this  State,  for  it  is  true 
that  the  worst  prospect  a  machine  salesman  has 
is  he  who  never  has  used  them,  but  has  heard 
through  some  neighbor  that  they  "will  spoil  your 
cows. ' ' 

As  before  stated,  however,  the  later  models 
were  introduced  in  newer  sections,  one  of  the  first 
of  these  being  near  Modesto  in  Stanislaus  county. 
Anyone  familiar  with  conditions  in  that  locality 
knows  that  today  the  milking  machine  has  come 
into  its  own  there,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, all  those  who  are  using  them,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  used,  are  not  only  continuing  to  use 
them,  but  also  always  ready  to  highly  recommend 
their  use  to  others. 

As  a  great  many  of  those  in  iise  are  on  dairies 
where  only  registered  stock  is  kept,  which  are 
valued  at  fancy  prices,  it  would  seem  that  the 
machines  are  not.  hurting  the  cows  in  any  way, 
for  surely  no  breeder  would  spoil  a  cow  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  in  some  hobby. 

AVhile  in  this  section  most  of  those  in  use  are 
in  dairies  which  maintain  from  20  cows  upward, 
and- therefore  greatly  cheapen  the  milking  costs. 


the  man  with  a  smaller  number  may  also  be  bene- 
fited, as  can  be  seen  from  one  man's  experience  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  This  is  George  M.  Whit- 
more,  whose  dairy  is  located  about  three  miles 
northwest  of  Corning. 

Mr.  Whitmore  was  for  a  great  many  j'ears  a 
tradesman,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
farming,  but  as  his  health  was  poor,  five  years 
ago  he  purchased  60  acres  of  land  which  is  his 
present  home.  The  first  two  years  were  spent  in 
preparing  and  planting  alfalfa,  and  for  some  time 
this  was  sold  as  hay,  but  it  was  thought  more 
could  be  realized  from  feeding  it  to  dairy  cows, 
so  a  few  were  purchased.  Since  that  time  all  the 
heifers  have  been  raised,  until  at  present  he  is 
milking  ten  cows. 

A  year  ago  he  found  that  his  milking  was  not 
only  a  drudgery,  but  also  kept  him  from  doing 
as  much  work  in  the  fields  as  he  wanted  to,  so  he 
got  some  literature  on  milking  machines.  Saving 
formerly  been  a  machinist,  he  considered  them  all 
right  mechanically,  so  ordered  two  on  30  days 
trial.  These  cost  him  close  to  $100  laid  down  at 
Corning,  the  llinman  milker  having  been  selected. 

A  \V-2  horse-power  gasoline  engine  was  pur- 
chased for  power,  which  cost  $.")5.  As  he  installed 
them  himself,  the  other  costs  were  very  small. 

lie  states  that  no  trouble  was  experienced  in 
getting  the  cows  accustomed  to  the  machines,  and 
from  the  first  they  did  satisfactory  work,  although 
lie  hail  never  seen  one  in  operation  before.  Now. 
after  nearly  a  year's  operation*  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say : 

"Last  year  we  were  milking  the  same  number 
as  we  are  now  and  feeding  straight  alfalfa  the 
same  as  at  present.  Some  time  before  their  use 
we  sold  our  fat  to  a  local  creamery,  but  they  went 
out  of  business,  so  we  began  shipping  to  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis. 

"When  we  were  milking  by  hand  our  test  was 
very  low.  in  fact,  with  OUT  class  of  stock  it 
was  hardly  paying  to  dairy,  but  after  using  the 
machines  awhile  the  quantity  and  quality  were 
both  greatly  increased,  until  now  a  very  good 
average  test  and  flow  is  obtained.  As  all  other 
conditions  except  the  mode  of  milking  were  the 
same.  I  naturally  give  the  machines  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit. 

"As  to  whether  it  hurts  the  cows,  I  have  never 
had  a  cow  harmed  in  any  way  by  the  machines, 
but  am  told  that  many  hand  milkers  often  do 
spoil  cows. 

"While  milking  nine  cows,  I  used  to  milk  and 
separate  with  the  two  machines  in  45  minutes,  but 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  allow  a  little  longer,  so  now 
I  allow  an  hour  for  that  work. 

The  cost  of  operating  is  so  small  it  is  hardly 
noticeable,  as  a  gallon  of  distillate  runs  the  ma- 
chines a  week,  and  there  is  no  other  expense,  ex- 
cepl  teat  cups,  which  are  a  very  small  factor." 

Wbile  most  users  strip  behind  the  machines. 
Mr.  Whitmore  does  not,  and  has  this  to  say  on  the 
subject : 

At  first  I,  like  most  others,  was  afraid  of  the  re- 
sults, so  was  very  careful  to  see  that  each  cow  was 
milked  dry.  and,  in  fact.  I  still  am. 

"When  T  see  that  the  cow  is  about  milked,  I 
thoroughly  knead  the  udder  with  my  hands,  and 
by  so  doing  find  that  the  machine  does  its  work 
thoroughly,  and  although  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  st rip  behind  the  machine,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  any  more  milk. 

"As  to  whether  T  like  them  or  not,  you  may  say 
that  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  machines  I  would  not 
stay  in  the  dairy  business,  and  although  I  am  only 
milking  a  few  now.  I  expect  to  keep  more  all 
the  time -and  the  machines  Will  always  be  used 
in  the  place  of  hand  milkers." 

Tn  concluding,  it  should  be  said  that  one  favor- 
able point  with  1he  machines  is  that  after  a  cow 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  machine  she  will  give 
down  just  as  much  to  one  operator  as  she  will  to 
another  so  that  any  loss  in  this  manner  is  over- 
come. 

As  to  their  simplicity,  once  the  principle  is  un- 
derstood they  do  not  require  any  great  mechan- 


ical ingenuity  to  run  them  and  are  much  simpler 
than  most  other  farm  machinery  such  as  mowers, 
binders,  etc. 

Last,  but  uot  least  of  the  good  things  to  be  said 
of  them  is  the  more  sanitary  way  they  do  their 
work  than  a  hand  milker,  some  creamery  men 
claiming  that  fat  from  machine  milked  dairies 
is  of  a  much  better  quality. 


METHODS  OF  MANURE  DISPOSAL. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
give  me  such  information  as  you  can  regarding 
the  construction  of  an  underground  manure  pit 
for  liquid  and  solid  manure.  I  would  also  like 
to  have  you  advise  me  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
advantage  in  keeping  the  two  in  one  pit,  or 
whether  bj  keeping  the  solid  manure  under  a 
shed  and  out  of  the  way,  it  will  be  worth  as  much 
as  a  fertilizer  as  if  kept  in  the  same  pit  with  the 
liquid.  I  intend  to  use  the  liquid  manure  when  I 
irrigate:  that  is,  to  pump  same  into  the  ditch  and 
run  it  on  the  land  with  the  water,  spreading  the 
solid  mith  a  manure  spreader  in  the  fall.  Do  you 
consider  this  method  of  spreading  the  liquid  as 
valuable  as  spreading  it  with  a  sprinkling  car  on 
the  land?  My  idea  is  to  save  all  the  hauling  and 
unnecessary  labor  attached  thereto,  by  spreading 
it  in  this  manner.  Also  advise  me  the  best  method 
vein  know  of  to  load  the  manure  spreader  from 
the  pit  with  the  solid  manure.  I  am  desirous  of 
getting  all  the  information  I  can  concerning  the 
above,  and  would  therefore  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  suggestion  you  may  have,  or  the  experience  of 
others,  in  the  construction  of  such  a  vat,  its  cost, 
etc. — C.  G.  K.,  Stanislaus  county. 

A  manure  pit  requires  no  great  specifications, 
as  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  hole  lined  with  some 
material  to  make  it  impervious,  that  is,  concrete. 
The  size  of  the  pit  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  cows  you  have.  One  of  Brown  &  Aaron's,  west 
of  Yuba  City,  is  operated  about  as  you  intend  to 
run  yours,  and  gives  great  satisfaction.  It  is  8 
by  8  by  8  feet  in  size.  It  is  off  from  the  milking 
stable  about  30  feet,  and  all  the  stable  washings 
run  into  it.  both  solids  and  all.  The  pit  is  con- 
crete lined,  but  not  covered.  When  it  gets  pretty 
full  a  pump,  which  is  operated  by  electricity,  is 
started  going  and  sends  the  material  over  to  the 
irrigating  ditch,  the  water  being  conveyed  to 
those  checks  of  alfalfa  which  appear  to  need  the 
fertilization.    The  system  gives  good  satisfaction 

Possibly  the  distribution  is  not  made  as  evenly 
as  by  a  manure  spreader  or  a  tank,  but  the  saving 
of  labor  would  more  than  offset  loss.  Likewise 
the  soil  is  quite  heavy  and  very  little,  if  any, 
water  would  be  lost  by  seepage.  In  a  very  light 
soil  a  good  deal  of  water  and  the  fertility  in  it 
might  possibly  be  lost  in  seepage  from  the  ditches, 
which  possibly  would  make  the  extra  labor  of 
using  a  manure  spreader  and  tank  wagon  profit- 
able.   However,  we  doubt  it. 

There  is.  of  course.,  a  great  deal  of  water  used 
in  washing  the  manure  from  stable  to  pit.  and 
this  amount  of  water  makes  it  possible  for  the 
pump  to  handle  the  solid  matter  in  the  pit.  As 
we  remember,  a  long-handled  stirrer  is  used  when 
the  pump  is  going  to  mix  this  solid  matter  with 
the  water  so  that  the  pump  would  remove  all. 
Tin's  makes  the  manure  spreader  unnecessary. 

If  the  solid  matter  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
barn  before  the  liquid  is  washed  down  to  the  pit, 
it  can  be  removed  to  the  fields  at  once.  Manure 
carriers  can  be  used  to  take  it  out  to  the  manure 
spreader,  or  it  can  be  wheeled  up  an  inclined  path 
and  dumped  into  a  wagon,  or  to  an  elevated  re- 
tainer, from  which  the  manure  spreader  can  be 
loaded  with  little  effort.  By  that  method  the  flies 
have  not  the  material  handy  long  enough  to  breed, 
which  is  the  case  where  the  manure  is  kept  until 
the  fall.  If  the  manure  is  evenly  and  thinly  dis- 
tributed over  the  fields  in  summer  it  will  dry  out 
so  quickly  that  no  great  amount  of  fertility  will 
be  lost  and  it  will  not  injure  vegetation.  If  it  is 
distributed  in  the  irrigation  water,  less  fertility 
will  be  lost,  if  we  figure  it  out  properly,  than  by 
any  other  way.  and  that  looks  just  about  the  best 
proposition  possible. 

Any  expert  concrete  worker  will  give  the  right 
mixture  for  the  pit  lining.  About  one  to  six  is  a 
good  mixture  for  the  concrete,  being  faced,  as 
soon  as  the  forms  can  be  taken  away,  with  a 
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plaster  of  about -one  to  two.  If  you  have  the 
solids  go  in  the  pit  with  the  liquid  manure,  as  in 
the  ease  we  described  above,  you  will  have  to 
leave  the  top  open  so  that  the  mixture  can  be 
stirred  when  the  pump  is  going',  or  have  a  re- 
movable cover.    Still,  when  a  large  amount  of 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Hog  cholera  was  considered  at  one  time  in  this 
State  as  a  strictly  Eastern  disease,  but  every 
year  one  continues  to  hear  more  of  it,  and  to 
hud  a  larger  number  of  hog-growers  losing  large 
numbers  each  season,  with  the  result  that  more 
attention  is  being  directed  toward  preventives. 

While  it  is  true  that  hog  cholera  serum  is  highly 
recommended  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
close  study,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  unanimous 
that  the  more  sanitary  conditions  are  in  the  hogs' 
quarters,  the  less  disease  will  be  experienced. 

To  illustrate,  a  farmer,  in  speaking  of  cholera 
recently,  said:  "I  have  raised  and  still  am  rais- 
ing a  great  many  stock  hogs  for  the  market,  but 
so  far  have  never  had  any  disease,  although  I 
have  never  vaccinated  against  it. 

"One  particular  instance  was  when  I  was  rais- 
ing and  fattening  about  300  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  valley.  I  was  very  careful  to  keep  every- 
thing clean  in  their  quarters  and,  although  I  had 
wallows  for  them,  I  always  had  long  wooden 
troughs  full  of  good  fresh  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. My  neighbors  also  raised  hogs,  but  did 
not  furnish  any  drinking  water  other  than  that 
in  stagnant  ponds.  I  found  by  having  fresh 
water  that  they  would  climb  out  of  the  muddy 
water  and  walk  some  distance  to  the  fresh  water 
for  their  drink,  and  I  consider  this  point  very 
essential. 

"Shortly  after  starting  in  that  district,  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  some  300  or  400  hogs  came  over  and 
told  me  that  he  had  the  cholera  among  his  hogs 
and  that  I  had  better  move  before  it  spread.  As 
I  had  no  place  to  move  into,  I  told  him  I  would 
stay,  as  T  wasn't  much  afraid,  anyway. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  though,  he  and 
others  lost  all  of  theirs,  but  I  carried  mine 
through  without  any  trouble,  and  I  have  always 
felt  that  mv  watering  svstem  was  what  saved 
me." 

While  visiting  the  ranch  of  the  J.  S.  Gibson 
Company  near  Williams,  the  writer  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  methods  used  to  raise 
large  numbers  of  hogs  in  a  district  where  hog 
cholera  has  been  one  of  the  more  common  obsta- 
cles to  hog-raising.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  about  300  pigs  which  were  being  raised  for 
the  market.  They  varied  in  age  from  6  weeks  to 
10  weeks,  and  had  just  been  vaccinated,  this  being 
the  custom  every  year.  They  are  fed  on  skim- 
milk  and  middlings  and  allowed  an  alfalfa  pas- 
ture to  run  on.  A  large  feeding  shed  was  built 
with  shingled  roof  and  open  sides.  A  board  floor 
was  laid,  but  the  owners  believe  that  a  cement 
floor  would  be  much  better.  The  floor  space  is 
divided  into  different  sections  by  a  regular  fence 
about  four  feet  high,  with  gates.  A  square  bot- 
tom board  trough  is  used  for  feeding.  This  is 
lined  inside  with  galvanized  iron  and  divided  bv 
a  board  running  through  the  center  and  about 
12  inches  high.  This  does  not  go  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the 
hogs'  feet  out  of  the  trough.  A  similar  trough 
is  used  for  the  larger  hogs,  only  that  it  is  made 
a  little  larger.  The  advantage  of  having  the  roof 
and  floor  is  that  during  wet  weather  the  feeding 
can  be  done  under  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
mud  scraped  up  every  day:  also  that  with  the 
gates  the  feed  can  all  be  distributed  before  the 
pigs  are  allowed  into  the  feeding  enclosure,  and 
in  this  way  they  have  an  equal  chance  for  their 
share. 

The  inside  and  outside  of  these  buildings  had 
just  been  thoroughly  whitewashed,  and  we  were 
told  that  they  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
whenever  it  became  necessary. 


water  is  used  the  odor  and  loss  of  nitrogen  is 
much  less  than  with  a  strong  mixture. 

Finally,  Ave  second  the  request  for  experiences 
of  other  dairymen.  The  most  progress  can  be 
made  when  the  man  who  has  a  good  system  of 
operating  his  place  shares  his  method  with  others. 


The  housing  for  the  brood  sows  is  equally  as 
sanitary  and  is  also  under  one  roof. 

The  floor  plan  of  this  building  is  quite  different 
from  most  and  has  many  good  features.  It  is 
wide  enough  for  a  pen  on  each  side,  and  has  a 
good  wide  runway  through  the  center  which  is 
perhaps  10  or  12  feet  wide.  This  runway  or  feel- 
ing space  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  barn.  The 
floor  is  made  of  concrete  with  a  slight  drain  to 
one  side,  where  a  gutter  is  used  to  carry  off 
liquid  matter.  Each  pen  has  a  gate  hinged  from 
the  top,  and  a  smaller  sliding  gate  at  the  other 
front  side,  the  latter  being  used  to  let  the  pigs 
out  into  the  center  for  their  feed.  The  troughs 
before  mentioned  are  set  in  the  runway,  and  by 
having  the  two-sized  openings,  the  small  pigs  can 
be  let  out  first  and  fed  separately,  thereby  insur- 
ing against  the  underfeeding  of  the  pigs  so  apt 
to  happen  when  they  are  turned  into  the  feeding 
pen  with  the  sows. 

One  might  think  that  a  couple  hundred  small 
pigs  would  have  a  hard  time  finding  their  own 
pen  after  feeding,  but  it  seems  this  is  not  true, 
as  they  will  all  find  their  own  mother. 

Doors  also  lead  from  each  pen  to  outside  pens, 
where  in  good  weather  they  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise. 

The  feed-mixing  is  done  at  one  end  of  the  run- 
way under  the  same  roof,  but  partitioned  off  by 
a  gate.  Having  a  concrete  floor,  it  is  easily  hosed 
off  with  water,  and  fresh  water  is  piped  to  all 
of  the  pens  for  drinking  purposes. 

All  of  the  woodwork  and  floors  are  given  a 
thorough  coating  of  whitewash  whenever  they 
get  a  little  dirty,  but  as  there  are  no  dirt-floors 
to  form  mud,  and  as  the  roof  protects  it  from 
winter  rains,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  keep  clean. 

Some  may  consider  the  erection  of  such  build- 
ings unnecessary,  but  that  it  pays  on  this  place 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  where  others  lose  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  annually  from  the  cholera, 
Mr.  Gibson  is  able  to  turn  off  a  good-sized  bunch 
without  much  fear  of  disease,  and  while  vaccinat- 
ing as  he  does  may  be  one  reason  for  this,  as  he 
told  the  writer:  "There  isn't  much  chance  of 
disease  if  one  has  sanitary  quarters  and  provides 
good,  pure  water  and  feed.  This  I  consider  one 
of  the  chief  preventives,  as  an  animal  of  any  kind 
with  dirty  surroundings  is  not  only  subject  to 
diseases,  but  will  not  make  nearly  as  rapid  a 
growth." 


HOGS  AND  FLEAS. 


[Some  time  ago  there  was  quite  a  little  said  in 
these  columns  about  hogs  and  fleas.  In  the  com- 
munication given  below,  things  are  turned  about 
so  that  hogs,  instead  of  causing  fleas,  were  actu- 
ally used  as  flea  exterminators,  and  were  better 
hogs  on  that  account.  Such  accounts  are  always 
very  valuable. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor:  Some  fourteen  years  ago  I 
moved  to  this  ranch.  I  found  life  a  perfect  bur- 
den on  account  of  fleas,  although  there  wasn't  a 
h.og  on  the  place.  Later  I  bought  hogs,  and  the 
lice  were  so  bad  that  I  lost  a  great  many  of  my 
hogs,  although  I  tried  various  dips.  I  finally 
tried  crude  oil  for  the  vermin  on  the  hogs.  Dug 
a  hole  about  eight  feet  long,  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  and  about  as  wide.  Let  it  run  half  full  of 
water,  then  poured  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  crude 
oil  on  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  hogs  have  once 
been  driven  into  such  a  dip  they  need  no  urging. 
The  oil  seems  to  cover  every  hair,  and  now  if 
they  see  a  vessel  with  oil  in  it  they  immediately 
tip  it  over  and  commence  to  wallow  in  it  on  the 
ground.  After  dipping,  I  let  the  hogs  remain 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  stables,  and  I  haven't  seen 


a  flea  since  I  began  using  the  crude  oil.  I  believe, 
also,  that  the  oil  is  a  preventive  of  cholera,  as  I 
have  had  my  hogs  in  perfect  health  since  I  began 
its  use  for  vermin.  D.  W.  S. 

Idlewild  Farm,  California. 


FEEDING  HOGS  FROM  SACKS. 


[Written  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Chas.  Goodman,  Williams.] 

[In  the  issue  of  June  14,  Mr.  Goodman,  who 
answers  many  of  our  queries  on  hog  matters  and 
gives  us  lots  of  sound,  practical  information  on 
the  subject,  referred  to  a  method  of  feeding  hogs 
from  sacks.  It  occurred  to  us  that  many  of  our 
readers  would  not  be  familiar  with  this,  and  there- 
fore we  wrote,  asking  for  a  description  of  the 
methods  used  on  the  place.  In  return,  we  re- 
ceived the  following  very  valuable  statement. — 
Editor.] 

The  best  sack  for  feeding  alfalfa  hay  or  un- 
threshed  grain  that  we  know  anything  of,  is  such 
as  is  used  by  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  a  double  sack  three  feet  high  with  a  diam- 
eter of  three  feet  at  the  top  and  one  foot  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  made  of  1x3  or  lx4-inch  lumber  and 
spaced  sufficient  to  let  the  hog  reach  in  and  pull 
out  the  feed.  It  can  be  made  long  enough  to 
accommodate  any  number  of  hogs  that  one  may 
have  or  it  can  be  made  small,  say  about  four  feet 
long,  which  will  make  it  very  convenient  to  move 
about.  These  sacks  should  have  a  trough,  about 
one  foot  wide  and  five  or  six  inches  deep,  under 
both  sides  to  catch  the  waste. 

In  feeding  alfalfa  hay,  the  hogs  will  not  clean 
up  the  stems  well,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  leaves ; 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  food  value  of 
alfalfa  hay  is  in  the  leaves.  If  the  straw  that  the 
hogs  reject  is  thrown  to  horses  or  cattle  that  run 
on  dry  pasture,  they  will  clean  it  all  up  nicely. 

The  hog  is  an  extravagant  fellow,  if  he  has  his 
way,  and  feeders  should  try  to  prevent  as  much 
waste  as  possible.  We  let  the  chickens  run  with 
the  hogs,  and  they  keep  the  grain  waste  fairly 
well  looked  after.  Some  one  might  say  that  this 
will  not  do,  as  the  hogs  would  eat  the  chickens. 
Right  here  we  will  say  that  no  well-bred  or  de- 
cently fed  hog  will  ever  have  any  desire  to  eat 
chickens. 


JERSEYS  ON  THE  GLENN  RANCH 

[By  J.  C.  Loomis.] 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  the  Dr. 
Glenn  ranch  at  Jacinto,  Glenn  county,  that  almost 
everyone  familiar  with  California's  history  knows 
of  it,  as  it  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  grain 
ranches  in  the  State  and  also  produced  the  first 
cultivated  grain,  not  only  in  California,  but  in  the 
West.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  its  reputation  as  a 
grain  ranch  that  it  is  not  better  known  as  a 
breeding  farm,  for  Charles  Leonard  has  been  rais- 
ing pure-bred  Jerseys  on  the  ranch  for  over  20 
years.  The  foundation  was  purchased  from  Peter 
Shields,  of  Sacramento,  and  continually  built  up 
by  the  use  of  fine  pure-bred  bulls,  the  object  being 
to  keep  nothing  but  pure-bred  stock.  All  stock 
was  registered  as  soon  as  eligible  until  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, while  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  left  them  in  others' 
care,  with  the  result  that  no  dates  were  kept  of 
the  offspring  and.  consequently  they  could  not  lie 
registered.  These  unregistered  Jerseys  were  after- 
ward sold  and  a  good  many  added  at  the  George 
A.  Smith  sale  at  Corcoran.  At  that  time  several 
cows  were  purchased  which  were  bred  to  the  two 
noted  bulls.  Gertie's  Son  and  Gertie's  Lad,  and  as 
a  result  some  fine  young  individuals  are  now  on 
the  ranch. 

The  herd  bull  is  Melia's  Fox,  containing  blood 
of  Imp.  Sergeant  Fox,  champion  Flying  Fox, 
Golden  Lad,  Golden  Fern,  and  Marquise  Melia. 
He  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  Sacramento  State 
Fair  one  year  and  is  sire  to  many  fine  young  heif- 
ers on  the  ranch  at  present. 

A  good  many  of  the  mature  cows  have  been 
officially  tested  in  the  past  and  easily  made  the 
Register  of  Merit.  As  this  herd  has  always  been 
built  up  regardless  of  the  cost,  and  as  they  will 
be  greatly  increased  in  numbers  in  the  future, 
California  should  be  greatly  benefited  by  its  pres- 
ence. 
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Veterinary  Questions  and  Answers. 


IDEAL 

GREEN  FEED 

SILOS 


AN  "IDEAL"  ON  YOUR  RANCH  MEANS  BETTER  FEED, 
CHEAPER  FEED,  MORE  MILK,  LARGER  PROFITS. 

The  most  prosperous  and  successful  dairymen  agree  thai  one 
of  the  first,  and  certainly  the  most  profitable,  investments  that  B 
cow  owner  should  make,  is  the  erection  of  a  good  silo. 

Leading  dairymen  also  testify  that  the  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 
SILO  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

The  materials  and  construction  throughout  of  the  IDEAL 
GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  of  the  very  best,  and  everyone  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  silo  this  year  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  get  our  specifications  and  prices  before  contracting  for  the 
erection  of  a  silo. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Ensilage  Cutlers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  lor  tin- 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


I  Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  CHEiXY,  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  two-year- 
old  heifer,  which,  twe  weeks  before  she 
was  due  to  freshen,  had  a  large  udder 
slightly  caked.  Upon  pressing  the  teat 
a  discharge  of  blood  issues  from  each 
teat.  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  the 
cause  and  also  treatment  for  same.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  caused  from  a  bruise. 

Blacks,  Yolo  county.  Dairyman. 

This  is  infectious  mastitis.  It  may 
be  due  to  a  bruise  or  blow  or  infection 
introduced  through  the  milk  duct.  The 
first  is  most  likely.  Apply  camphorated 
oil  externally  and  inject  into  the  affected 
udder  some  hydrogen  dioxide  |  peroxide 
of  hydrogen. — Editor.].  After  ten  min- 
utes, milk  out  again.  Repeat  once  daily. 
The  Western  Laboratories,  Oakland,  man- 
ufacture a  vaccine  which  works  wonders 
in  such  cases. 


FLY  REPEIJ.ANT. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  put  on  our  cow  to  prevent  flies  from 
worrying  her?  She  is  drying  up,  and 
the  few  flies  of  the  first  of  the  season 
have  developed  into  a  swarm.  It  is  the 
horned  variety,  and  when  we  kill  one 
on  her  it  is  filled  with  blood. 

Hughson.  A.  C.  B. 

Nitro  benzine,  5  ounces. 
Carbolic  acid,  3  ounces. 
Kerosene  oil,  3  ounces. 
Sol.  formaldehyde,  1  ounce. 
Fish  oil,  1%  quarts. 
Mix,  and  just  touch  the  hair  with  the 
mixture. 


SCOURS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  recom- 
mend a  treatment  for  a  horse  troubled 
with  scours.  He  is  on  dry  feed,  but  the 
trouble  continues.  R.  G.  R. 

Fair  Oaks. 

Fix  the  teeth.  Give  very  little  water 
mornings  and  while  worked,  but  give 
plenty  at  night.  Feed  dry  rolled  oats, 
oat  hay,  one  handful  of  whole  flaxseed 
at  night,  and  the  following  powder: 

Bismuth  subgalate,  4  ounces. 

Iron  sulphate,  dessicated,  8  ounces. 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  8  ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
each  morning. 

RICKETS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  shoats 
about   four  months  old  that  have  been 


sick  for  about  three  weeks.  Their  com- 
plaint has  been  pronounced  by  different 
ones  as  cholera,  kidney  worms,  and  rick- 
fts.  They  seem  to  have  trouble  in  con- 
trolling their  hind  legs  first  and  then 
lose  control  of  their  hind  parts  and  will 
sit  at  the  trough  to  eat  after  they  can- 
not stand  on  their  hind  feet.  Their  ap- 
petite appears  to  be  good,  as  they  are 
ready  to  eat  three  times  a  day.  Their 
feed  consists  almost  entirely  of  sour  milk. 
If  you  can  tell  me  what  their  complaint 
is  and  suggest  a  remedy,  I  will  be  very 
thankful.  J.  G.  W. 

Salida. 

Change  their  feed  entirely,  and  if  pos- 
sible change  their  pens.  Give  plenty  of 
salt  and  the  following  prescription: 

Soda  sulphite,  S  ounces. 

Iron  carbonate,  4  ounces. 

Pulv.  Columba  bark,  2  ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  twice 
daily. 


TI  RERCl'I.OSIS  OR  WIRE  l.N.JfKY. 

To  the  Editor:  1  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  about  a  Jersey  cow  that  has 
been  ailing  for  some  time.  She  had  her 
second  calf  last  November  and  will  be 
fresh  early  in  October.  About  two  weeks 
ago  she  began  breathing  very  rapidly, 
just  as  though  she  had  been  run  and 
exhausted.  She  breathes  that  way  all  the 
time:  iu  the  mornings,  too.  She  has 
been  losing  flesh  slowly  ever  since  we 
first  noticed  her  breathing.  She  has  no 
bowel  trouble  and  eats  heartily  and  di- 
gests her  food.  She  failed  over  half  in 
her  milk  and  does  not  gain  any  back,  but 
for  taste  and  color  the  milk  is  as  good 
as  ever.  She  has  no  fever  and  her  heart 
seems  all  right.  We  had  a  veterinary 
and  he  was  not  sure  of  the  exact  ail- 
ment, so  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  in  regard  to  what  you  think 
the  trouble  is  and  what  is  best  to  do 
for  her.    She  is  on  good  pasture. 

Porterville.  J.  W. 

Have  the  veterinarian  make  the  tuber- 
culosis test.  I  suspect  bovine  tubercu- 
losis or  a  piece  of  wire  piercing  through 
the  stomach,  diaphragm  and  into  the 
lung. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
.\  Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

*~^mil  Concrete   Silos,  Sanitary 

3Jr/  Dairies.     Creameries,  Re- 

^■M&r  frieiiating  Plants,  Irrlga- 

^^^^^  tlon. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office :  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  Just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


Pigs  in  Clover  ^j&ffiSt 

"Hogs  in  Alfalfa 


back  East -tut  its 

on  the  Kuhn 
California 
Project 


Hog  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 


Kuhn  California  Project 


Kuhn  , 
Irrigated 
Land  Co. 

4l2Marlce 

San  FranciscoN 
Please  tell 
about  He 
Alfalfa  Raisins. 

Name  

Address- 


tries  on 
the 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley.   This  section 
^  produces  unusually  large  yields  of  alfalfa, 

a  one-year-old  stand  of  which  will  support  from 
12  to  25   hogs  per  acre.     We    have  some 


Fine  Developed  Alfalfa  Land 


for sale.  Nobetter 
alfalfa  raising 
the  attached 


i combination  than  hog  and 
1  exists.   For  full  details  mail 
[  coupon. 


/ 


What  Kind  of  a 
Dairy  Barn  Have 
YOU? 

:  it  modern  and  sanitary,  with  up-to-the- 
minute  equipment  or  is  it  dilapidated  and 
jnclean  ? 

modern,  sanitary  barn  means  more 
and  better  quality  milk,  more  comfort,  more 
satisfaction— more  money  in  the  bank.  Let 
'Lus  give  you  full  particulars  about 

Louden  s  Steel  Stalls 
Stanchions,  Feed 
rand  Litter  Carriers 

Write  us  NOW.  We  will  also  tell  yo 
how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help 
you  in  designing  improvements  a 
give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans 
of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 

Western  Equipment 
Company 

70  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 
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DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  in  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  in  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son. R.  No.  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195.  

GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  ,San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

CARRITHER'S  HERD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS, 
headed  by  Gertie's  Lad  70050.  Bull 
calves,  $50  to  $150.    Route  3,  Tulare,  Cal. 


H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal.— Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
F.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  H.gh-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

E.  C.   RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.    C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  and  prize 
stock.    R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

We  Have  For  Sale  After 
June  15th 

20  Registered  Cows 
15  Registered  Heifers 
80  Grade  Heifers 


Riverside  Sadie  de  Kol  Burke 

Milk  in  one  year,  28,826.4  pounds. 
Only  cow  averaging  100  pounds 
a  day  for  6  months. 


Aralia  de  Kol  (12%  Years) 

Milk  in  one  year,  28,090  pounds. 
First  cow  to  exceed  28,000  pounds. 


All  registered  cows  and  heifers  are  bred  to  our  herd  bulls,  whicli  combine  the  best  blood  of  the  Holstein  breed. 
Each  of  these  bulls  have  betn  winners  in  the  show  ring,  and  their  calves  are  the  most  promising  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  This  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  get  heifers  from  these  sires,  as  they  are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  all  being 
kept  until  they  have  been  officially  tested.  In  many  instances  the  calves  dropped  from  this  service  will  be  worth 
the  purchase  price  of  the  cow,  and  we  will  pay  half  the  purchase  price  for  each  heifer  calf.  Buy  these  and  start 
right. 

The  eighty  grade  Holstein  heifers  are  by  registered  sires,  and  have  been  selected  from  choice  cows  for  a  high- 
grade  dairy  herd,  and  on  account  of  the  dry  season  are  offered  for  sale.  Fifty  of  these,  from  18  months  to  2  years, 
are  bred  to  a  registered  bull,  and  the  balance  are  yearlings  and  not  bred.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  high- 
class  dairy  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Also  have  for  sale  fifty  young  registered  bulls  from  3  to  14  months,  many  of  which  are  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with 
exceptionally  good  records. 

Come  and  look  them  over  or  write  for  further  information  and  price. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


POTATOES  TO  FATTEN  PIGS. 


An  experiment  to  test  the  feeding  value 
of  raw  or  steamed  potatoes  as  supple- 
mentary feed  with  a  grain  ration,  has 
been  carried  on  by  Robt.  Withycomb  at 
the  Eastern  Oregon  Experiment  Station, 
with  interesting  results,  which  will  be 
of  special  value  this  year  on  account  of 
the  superabundant  potato  crop. 

The  hogs  in  the  experiment  were  di- 
vided into  eight  lots  and  records  of  the 
different  feed  ration  given  each  and  the 
proportionate  gain  made  were  kept  care- 
fully. Each  hog  in  lots  1  and  2  ate  an 
average  of  170.18  pounds  of  barley  and 
509.53  pounds  of  raw  potatoes,  making  a 
gain  in  weight  of  60.70  pounds.  Those 
in  lots  3  and  4  ate  110.30  pounds  of  barley 
and  663.75  pounds  steamed  potatoes,  and 
made  a  gain  of  70.60  pounds  while  those 
in  lots  5  and  6  ate  188.60  pounds  barley 
and  564.80  pounds  steamed  potatoes  and 
made  a  gain  of  78.10  pounds.  Lots  7  and 
8  ate  300.10  pounds  barley  without  po- 
tatoes and  made  a  gain  of  69.5  pounds. 

The  last  two  lots,  fed  barley  alone,  were 
used  as  a  check  on  the  others  to  show 
more  definitely  the  proportionate  value 
of  the  potatoes.  At  the  present  market 
value  of  7c  a  pound  live  weight,  the  hogs 
fed  barley  made  a  $4.87  gain,  which 
makes  the  barley  feeding  value  $1.62 
to  the  hundred. 

Lots  1  and  2  fed  barley  and  raw  pota- 
toes at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
a  pound  of  barley;  made  a  $4.25  gain, 
which  gives  the  raw  potatoes  a  feeding 
value  of  29c  to  the  hundred.  Lots  3  and 
4  receiving  6  times  as  much  steamed  po- 
tatoes as  barley,  made  a  $4.94  gain,  giv- 
ing the  steamed  potatoes  a  feeding  value 
of  47c  to  the  hundred.  Lots  5  and  6  fed 
three  times  as  much  steamed  potatoes  as 
barley,  made  a  $5.47  gain  making  the 
feeding  value  of  the  potatoes  42c  to  the 
hundred. 

It  is  noticeable  that  those  fed  six  times 
as  much  potatoes  as  grain  did  not  make 
quite  the  gain  made  by  the  other,  but  it 
required  85.25  pounds  less  barley  to  make 
this  gain,  so  the  difference  in  feeding 
value  is  accounted  for. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  steam 
potatoes  are  worth  13c  more  to  the  hun- 
dred than  raw  for  feeding,  as  shown  in 
the  comparison  of  the  gains  of  animals 
fed  the  3  to  1  ration. 

If  these  experiments  were  made  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  alfalfa 
which  would  have  been  fed  with  the  po- 
tatoes would  have  made  the  potatoes 
even  more  valuable  than  they  proved  in 
Oregon. 


Better  Cream  — 
More  Money 

A  PERFECTION  COOLER 

will  prevent  your  cream  from 
souring  and  improve  its 
flavor.  Made  of  copper, 
heavily  tinned,  and  will  not 
rust.  Has  more  cooling  sur- 
face than  any  other  cooler  of 
same  dimensions.  No  ice 
necessary.  Several  sizes,  also 
other  styles.  Furnished  com- 
plete as  shown. 

If  you  want  the  hest,  buy 
a  Perfection. 

Pacific  Dairy  Machinery  Co. 


DAIRY  OUTFITTE 


RS  | 


56  and  58  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


Tamworth 
Duroe- Jersey 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

at  the 

California  State  Fair 

We  are  booking  orders 
for  Spring;  pigs  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

SWJNEL4ND  FARM 
Box  57,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  It  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  908.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


All  Progressive 
Dairymen 

SHOULD  READ  THE  FOLLOWING. 

I  have  used  the  Hinman  Milking 
Machine  eight  months.  It  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  is  a  great 
labor  saver. 

The  cows  take  to  it  more  kindly 
than  to  hand  milking.  In  no  in- 
stance whatever  have  we  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  injury  to  a 
cow,  nor  have  we  noted  any  falling 
off  of  milk  or  drying  up  due  to  its 
use. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  man 
the  machine  is  certainly  a  great 
help. 

CARROLL  FOWLER, 


May  1,  1913. 


Ceres,  Cal. 


California  and  Oregon  Agents: 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

326  Sharon  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Sign  of  a 
Good  Dairy  Farmer 


There  are  more  than  a  million  such  signs  on  the  best  farms  the 
country  over.  They  are  almost  invariably  a  badge  of  prosperity 
and  practical  progressiveness.  They  arc  a  most  impressive  object 
lesson  to  the  farmer  who  hasn't  one.  They  point  the  sure  way  to 
better  things  in  dairying. 

Where  1  here's  a  De  Laval  user  without  a  De  Laval  User's  Sign 
a  new  enameled  sign  will  be  gladly  sent  him  free  of  all  cost. 

Where  there's  a  dairy  farmer — big  or  little — without  a  De  Laval 
Separator  the  De  Laval  User's  Sign — that  badge  of  prosperity  and 
progressiveness — will  come  to  him  with  his  separator. 

Why  not  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  now?  Try  one  anyway, 
through  the  local  agent,  and  satisfy  yourself.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  save  you  much.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
make  so  important  and  self-paying  an  investment  than  right  now — 
and  the  "sign  of  a  good  dairy  farmer"  goes  with  it. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

1R5  Broadway  101  Drunnii  Street  1010  WeNiern  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE! 


LEAKLESS  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Made  with  long  lock  seam,  powerfully  grooved  and 
made  doubly  strong  by  soldering  full  length.  Can't 
break  or  leak.  No  rivet  heads  or  rough  seams  to 
prevent  easy  handling.  Slides  smoothly  without 
trouble.    Send  for  Catalog  B. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF«S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WOKKS,  Satraiueuto.  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  C4I.IFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Developing 

The  saying,  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
the  tree  inclines,"  applies  to  dairying 
as  much  as  to  anything  else,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  raising  of  the  heifer. 
No  matter  what  the  breeding  of  a  heifer 
calf  may  be,  she  can  be  developed  to  full 
capacity  by  proper  handling,  made  into 
just  a  common  cow  as  compared  with 
others  of  equal  possibilities,  or  left  awi>y 
below  standard. 

A  dairyman  from  Lemoore  wrote  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  for  advice  on  raising 
heifers  for  California  condition,  and  al- 
though a  paper  published  in  the  East 
is  likely  to  look  at  California  conditions 
from  a  rather  queer  angle,  the  authori- 
tative position  that  Hoard's  Dairyman 
holds  in  dairying  cannot  help  but  make 
the  reply  of  value:    It  runs: 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  that 
have  an  influence  upon  the  value  of  a 
cow  as  a  producer  before  she  reaches 
maturity,  as  well  as  during  the  time  she 
is  actually  producing  milk.  The  breed- 
ing tor  generations  back  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  example,  is  an  all-important  fac- 
tor in  determining  her  value  as  a  dairy- 
cow.  Granting  that  the  animal  is  so 
bred  as  to  insure  a  pronounced  dairy 
temperament,  the  factor  of  development 
should  receive  attention  if  maximum  pro- 
duction is  to  be  expected. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  capacity 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  dairy 
cow,  and  in  order  to  develop  this  char- 
acteristic the  calf  must  be  kept  growing 
from  the  very  beginning.  A  stunted  calf 
will  never  recover  from  the  handicap. 
The  calf  should  be  induced  to  begin  eat- 
ing grain  and  hay  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  and  there  should  always  be  an 
abundance  of  the  hay  accessible.  Roughage 
develops  capacity  in  the  digestive  organs 
— an  item  of  importance — as  the  amount 
of  feed  that  a  cow  will  consume  depends 
largely  upon  the  development  of  these 
organs.  Heifers  should  not  be  bred  too 
young,  the  age  depending  upon  the  breed 
to  which  they  below  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  Holstein 
heifers  should  not  be  bred  to  freshen 
before  they  are  24  months  old,  as  a  rule, 
and  a  great  many  would  do  better  if 
given  2fi  or  28  months.  Heifers  should 
be  in  goed  condition  at  time  of  freshen- 
ing, although  not  fat  from  an  excessive 
carbohydrate  ration.  After  freshening, 
they  should  be  worked  up  to  full  feed 
very  gradually,  receiving  all  the  rough- 
age they  care  to  consume  without  waste; 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  fed  in  connection 
with  silage  or  roots  being  a  very  good 
combination.  The  grain  should  be  light 
in  character  to  begin  with  and  gradu 
ally  changed  to  a  mixture  of  grains  that, 
will  supplement  the  roughage;  300  pounds 
ground  oats,  300  pounds  ground  corn,  100 
pounds  wheat  bran  and  100  pounds  glu- 
ten feed  being  a  good  combination  to  go 
with  the  roughage  mentioned  above.  The 
grain  can  be  increased  a  fraction  of  a 
pound  a  day  so  long  as  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  milk  flow,  but  as  soon  as 
there  is  no  response  to  the  increase  it 
must  be  cut  down  until  there  is  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  milk  flow  and  then  the 
increase  may  be  begun  again.  When  on 
full  feed  they  will  be  consuming  about 
one  pound  of  grain  to  every  3'L>  pounds 
of  milk  produced.  In  the  absence  of 
silage  or  roots,  dried  beet  pulp  may  be 
used,  but  if  none  of  these  are  available 
or  are  too  high  in  price,  oil  meal  can 
be  used  in  the  grain  mixture  to  advan- 
tage. In  the  absence  of  silage  and  roots, 
the  cows  will  consume  a  large  quantity 
of  alfalfa.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
chaff  and  moistein  a  portion  of  it  when 
fed  under  these  conditions. 

The  heifer  should  be  milked   up  to 


the  Heifer. 

within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  time  she 
is  to  freshen  with  her  second  calf,  which 
should  be  about  a  year  from  the  time  of 
her  first  freshening.  The  method  of  feed- 
ing to  pursue  while  the  heifer  is  dry 
will  depend  upon  her  condition.  If  she 
is  thin  in  flesh  she  should  be  fed  a  ration 
of  grain  sufficient  to  put  her  in  good, 
strong  condition  before  freshening.  The 
grain  fed  to  a  dry  cow  is  usually  a  good 
investment,  as  it  prepares  her  for  the 
strain  of  parturition  so  that  she  soon  re- 
covers and  is  ready  lor  good  hard  work 
at  the  pail. 

Some  think  it  valuable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  heifer  to  milk  her  three  times 
a  day  during  the  greater  part  of  her  first 
lactation  period.  Heifers  handled  in  this 
way  often  make  remarkably  well  devel- 
oped cows  when  they  freshen  the  second 
time. 

It  is  also  advocated  by  some  that  a 
more  pronounced  dairy  temperament  is 
produced  in  a  cow  by  breeding  her  so 
that  she  will  freshen  early.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  cows  treated  in  this  manner 
a  longer  period  between  their  first  and 
second  calves,  usually  18  months,  so  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther development.  Cows  are  usually  finer 
boned  when  handled  in  this  way  and 
very  often  under  size. 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  BUTTER. 


The  making  of  good  butter  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  importance  to  everyone  con- 
cerned, from  dairyment  to  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Good  butter  may  mean  having 
a  premium  over  the  regular  market  price, 
or  poor  butter  may  mean  a  penalty  in- 
stead of  a  premium.  The  method  of 
telling  just  what  good  butter  is,  is  thus 
described  by  G.  A.  Gilbert  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College: 

Nearly  everyone  thinks  he  can  judge 
a  sample  of  butter,  and  it  is  true  that 
all  are  able  to  compare  butter  from  an 
individual  standpoint.  However,  to  judge 
butter  for  the  commercial  taste  requires 


considerable  experience.  The  standard 
used  exclusively  in  this  country  for  scor- 
ing butter  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Flavor    45 

Body    25 

Color    15 

Salt    10 

Style    5 


Flavor  is  valued  at  nearly  half  the  total. 
A  judge  must  have  a  keen  and  sensitive 
taste  aud  must  also  know  the  flavor  that 
is  demanded  in  the  market.  Some  of 
the  common  faults  in  flavor  are  desig- 
nated as  "flat,"  "fishy,"  "rancid,"  "weedy," 
old  cream,  acid,  and  "stable."  Flavor  is 
due  to  the  previous  methods  of  handling 
the  cream. 

Body  refers  to  the  texture  or  grain  of 
the  butter.  It  should  be  firm  and  waxy. 
Criticisms  of  body  are  "greasy,"  "tal- 
lowy," "cloudy,"  "brisky,"  "salvy."  Text- 
ure is  determined  by  the  methods  of 
manufacture.  That  is,  by  the  churning, 
washing,  working,  and  salting. 

The  color  should  be  bright  and  even. 
The  most  common  fault  in  the  color  of 
butter  is  "'mottled"  or  wavy  butter.  Most 
consumers  can  detect  small  differences  of 
the  salt  content  of  butter.  This  is  liable 
to  be  confused  with  flavor. 

The  amount  of  salt  should  be  suited  to 
the  market  and  is  not  critcized  in  the 
judging  as  much  as  its  condition  in  the 
butter.  It  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved 
and  entirely  distributed. 

Style  refers  to  the  clean  and  neatly 
finished  appearance  of  the  butter  and  its 
package. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  en  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  HOY  Hean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Situation. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  our  decreasing  meat  supply  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  come 
out  with  some  definite  figures  regarding 
this  shortage.    This  says: 

In  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  over  30  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  country,  while  the 
population  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  meat  have  increased.  According  to 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  beef  cattle  in  the  country  on 
January  1,  1907,  numbered  51,566,000,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
number  was  only  36,030,000. 

More  than  half  of  the  meat  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  slaughtered  under 
Government  inspection.  A  decrease  of 
over  13  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  number 
of  animals  killed  under  this  inspection  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
This  appears  from  the  following  figures: 
Cattle,  158,289;  calves,  59,475;  hogs, 
1,263,667;  sheep,  603,742;  total,  2,085,173. 

The  year  1912  was  a  year  of  high  prices 
for  all  classes  of  food  animals,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  greatly  increased  average 
price  of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  the  repre- 
sentative market  of  the  country.  Thus, 
the  average  price  of  cattle  (native  steers) 
for  1912  was  $7.95,  as  against  $6.50  for 
1911,  or  an  increase  of  22.31  per  cent, 
while  the  advance  in  range  steers  was 
still  greater,  being  31.58  per  cent.  The 
average  price  of  hogs  in  1912  at  the  same 
market  was  $7.55,  as  against  $6.70  for 
1911,  which  is  an  increase  of  12.69  per 
cent.  Similarly  the  average  prices  of 
sheep  and  lambs  rose  from  $3.95  and  $5.90, 
respectively  in  1911  to  $4.55  and  $7.10, 
respectively  in  1912,  which  is  an  increase 
of  15.19  per  cent  for  sheep  and  20.34  per 
cent  for  lambs. 

Unfortunately,  when  prices  of  live  stock 
rule  high,  as  was  the  case  in  1910,  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  for  farmers  to  rush 
everything  salable  to  market,  including 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  Bold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satfsiaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press,  charges  paid,  witti  full  directions  for 
its  use.  fJiTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  glvem  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  atockmen  because  they 
give  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O,  BOX  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL, 


immature  animals  and,  worst  of  all,  breed- 
ing animals.  This  inevitably  brings  about 
a  future  shortage,  and  so  the  country  suf- 
fers from  alternate  periods  of  comparative 
and  real  stringency,  while  producers  often 
lose  heavily  through  the  instability  of 
prices. 

No  Exports. — With  cur  diminished  pro- 
duction in  the  face  of  a  heavy  demand  and 
high  prices  of  the  home  market,  we  no 
longer  have  a  surplus  for  export,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  our  export  trade  in 
meat  animals  and  products  has  declined 
heavily.  Our  once  great  trade  with  Eng- 
land in  cattle  and  fresh  beef  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  only  considerable  items 
now  shipped  to  foreign  markets  are  pre- 
pared hog  products  such  as  bacon,  hams, 
and  lard.  England  is  now  drawing  its 
imported  beef  supply  mostly  from  Argen- 
tina, and  its  supply  of  mutton  and  lamb 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well 
as  Argentina.  The  Australian  colonies 
are  sheep  rather  than  cattle  countries 
and  export  probably  more  than  four  times 
as  much  mutton  and  lamb  (  by  weight) 
as  beef.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Argen- 
tina showed  a  decrease  at  the  last  census 
(1911)  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
one  (1908). 

Imports. — For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory the  exports  of  animals  and  animal 
products  of  all  kinds  in  1912  fell  below 
the  imports  in  value.  However,  the  im- 
ports are  very  large  only  in  two  items, 
both  of  them  raw  products — hides  and 
wool.  The  former  were  admitted  free  of 
duty,  while  the  large  importations  of  wool 
were  made  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
duty.  The  import  trade  in  hides  and 
rkins  has  assumed  enormous  proportions, 
the  total  value  of  the  shipments  in  1912 
being  considerably  over  $100,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  ani- 
mal origin  in  1912  was  $203,444,633.  Com- 
pared with  the  previous  this  is  an  in- 
crease, in  round  figures  of  no  less  than 
$60,500,000.  The  greatest  single  increase 
occurred  in  cattle  hides,  which  almost 
doubled,  while  all  other  classes  of  hides 
and  skins  showed  substantial  advances. 
The  second  largest  increase  was  in  wool, 
the  quantity  imported  in  1912  being  238,- 
118,350  pounds,  valued  at  $42,210,377,  as 
against  155,922,510  pounds,  valued  at  $25,- 
479,422,  in  1911. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  majority  cf 
the  imported  cattle  hides  come  from  Ar- 
gentina. Europe  supplies  a  good  many,  as. 
well  as  most  of  the  calf  skins.  East  Indies 
is  the  largest  contributor  of  goat  skins, 
while  most  of  the  sheep  pelts  are  from 
England.  The  latter  country  also  sends 
us  most  of  the  imports  of  the  fine  wools. 
The  inferior  grades — the  carpet  wools — 
originate  in  Russia  and  China. 

There  was  a  largely  increased  importa- 
tion of  cattle  in  1912,  the  number  being 
325,717  as  against  252,413  in  1911,  and 
211,230  in  1910.  These  animals  were 
nearly  all  brought  over  the  Mexican 
border  for  feeding  purposes.  They  help 
a  little,  though  not  very  much,  in  our 
beef  supply. 

The  importations  of  cheese  continue  to 
be  large,  the  quantity  in  1912  being  48,- 
928,875  pounds,  valued  at  $9,368,573. 
This  cheese  comes  mostly  from  Italy  and 
Switzerland. 

Exports. — The  domestic  exports  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  products  in  1912  were 
valued  at  $185,434,196.  This  is  the  small- 
est total  since  the  trade  became  estab- 
lished on  a  large  scale  subsequent  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  principal  items  were: 
Lard,  552,648,777  pounds,  valued  at  $58,- 
586,150;  bacon,  192,021,658  pounds,  valued 
at  $23,483,949;  hams  and  shoulders,  176,- 
058,810  pounds,  valued  at  $22,235,899. 
Each  one  of  these  was  many  millions  of 
pounds  less  than  in  1911. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 


-Six 


PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,  SACRAMENTO- 
firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE    FAIR.    SALEM — Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR,  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion   ram   first  and  second,   champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 


1st  Prize  Ram  Lamb,  Omaha,  1911 


BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


"Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prize  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


C.  W  BOVVERS,  Sacramento. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

THE  LARGEST  HORSE  IMPORTERS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PEBCHEHON,  BELGIAN,  ENGLISH 
SHIRE,  CLYDESDALE,  HACKNEYS  AND 
COACH   STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

We  sell  more  Imported  horses  than  all 
other  firms  on  the  Coast  because  we  are 
direct  importers  and  give  a  four-year 
guarantee  which  is  good  right  at  home. 
We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  hea/y  draft  stallions  and 
mares,  both  American  bred  and  imported, 
to  be  found  any  place  in  the  West.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  high-class 
stallion  or  mare,  don't  fail  to  give  us  a 
call,  as  we  can  sell  you  more  genuine  horse 
for  the  money  than  any  other  importer  in 
the  business. 

Address : 
RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 

We  Have  Imported  More  Horses  Tlian  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  United  States  During 

the  Last  Year. 


References:  Am.  Natl.  Bank,  Pendleton,  Ore. 
Ore.     First  State  Savings  Bank,  Marcellus,  Mich. 


Merchants  Natl.  Bank,  Portland, 
Bank  of  Yolo,  Davis,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Ho*  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prlees  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  flttlBga 
and  valve*. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOC  SR. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Seasonable  Hints  for  the  Poultry 

Yard. 


( Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Ask  the  average  poultryman  if  his 
chickens  have  lice  or  mites,  and  he  feels 
insulted;  why,  I  really  don't  know,  but 
he  does  and  if  it  stirs  his  amibtion  to  in- 
vestigate the  mite  and  lice  question,  why, 
it  does  good  to  enquire.  From  early 
spring  until  late  fall  the  houses  should 
never  be  neglected  for  one  week.  Any 
poultryman  that  does  let  his  houses,  or 
coops  go  more  than  one  week  without  us- 
ing some  kind  of  insect  destroyer  need 
not  feel  offended  if  the  question  is  asked, 
nor  should  he  be  too  prompt  to  deny  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  mite. 

For  it  sure  that  one  week  is  long 
enough,  if  things  are  left  undisturbed,  to 
raise  a  crop  of  mites.  Fact  is  the  mite 
crop  is  lots  easier  to  raise  than  a  weed 
crop  or  any  other  kind  of  a  crop.  So  we 
must  keep  everlastingly  after  them,  not 
only  the  houses,  but  the  home  made 
brooders,  boxes  and  wherever  chickens 
sleep  or  hover.  Coal  oil  alone  is  good, 
but  to  make  doubly  sure  mix  it  with  one- 
fourth  crude  carbolic  acid  or  creosote.  No 
mite  can  resist  that,  and  if  the  under 
sides  of  perches,  ends  and  just  around 
the  sides  of  the  house  is  kept  well  oiled, 
say  twice  a  week,  no  one  need  be  afraid 
to  speak  up  in  meeting  and  say  he  has  no 
mites. 

When  the  poultry  houses  have  earth 
floors,  the  droppings  must  be  kept  cleaned 
up  at  least  three  times  a  week,  or  mites 
will  start  to  hatch  in  the  droppings.  As 
a  preventive,  spray  the  floors  once  a 
week  with  lye  water,  and  around  the  door- 
sills  and  any  loose  place  where  there  is 
wood.  It  does  not  take  long  when  one  is 
doing  up  the  chores  to  spray  a  few  houses. 

In  home  made  fireless  brooders  don't 
forget  to  look  under  the  cloth  around 
the  frame,  and  even  on  the  cloth  for  they 
will  breed  in  all  kinds  of  places  and 
unless  you  are  used  to  looking  for  such 
things  you  will  never  give  them  credit  for 
half  the  ingenuity  they  display  in  finding 
new  homes. 


POULTRY. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

BARRED  ROCKS  ONLY — We  have  some 
fine  breeders  for  sale  now.  Write  for 
prices.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chlx  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 

low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  M5 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.   

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


Save  Bi'tcher's  Bills. — This  is  the 
month  when  the  male  birds  should  be 
separated  from  the  hens,  unless  needed 
for  breeding,  and  unless  they  are  good 
stock  they  had  better  be  fattened  up  for 
table  purposes.  I  have  found  that  by 
putting  old  roosters  in  a  box,  singly,  and 
feeding  a  soft  mash  for  about  two  weeks 
with  green  feed  once  a  day  and  a  little 
meat  for  a  relish  that  the  meat  is  very 
good  and  wholesome.  Of  course  you  can 
cook  them  any  way,  but  they  are  better 
when  stewed  very  slowly  for  several 
hours  and  then  made  into  chicken  pot 
pie  with  a  pint,  of  good  rich  milk  or 
cream  added  before  serving.  The  milk  or 
cream  takes  away  whaj  strong  taste  there 
happens  to  be  and  gives  a  delicious  gravy. 
A  farmer  can't  afford  to  sell  a  cockerel  or 
older  rooster  for  a  song  and  then  turn 
around  and  pay  a  long  price  for  some  old 
cow  or  bull  beef. 

Just  a  short  time  back  there  was  a  big 
hubbub  about  cheaper  meat  and  we  were 
going  to  have  frozen  meat  from  Australia; 
but  we  are  still  paying  the  same  prices, 
and  now  they  see  another  source  of  supply 
in  sight:  the  Argentine  Republic  is  freez- 
ing rabbits  and  shipping  to  France  and 
looking  towards  the  United  States.  Well, 
let  them  look,  we  can  raise  plenty  of  good 
wholesome  poultry  and  do  without  "frozen 
bunny"  if  they  will  give  us  as  fair  a 
show  as  they  do  the  outsiders.  It  does 
beat  the  Dutch  that  with  such  high  prices 
for  meat  the  prices  on  table  poultry  and 
eggs  are  held  so  low  that  hundreds  are 
selling  off  their  stock  and  going  out  of 
the  business. 

Now  with  the  male  birds  out  of  the 
pens  the  eggs  will  keep  much  better,  the 
hens  will  get  rested  up  so  that  by  the 
time  prices  move  upward  the  supply  will 
be  increased.  We  are  having  very  muggy 
weather  in  the  south,  some  days  no  sun- 
shine at  all  and  while  it  is  all  right  for 
growing,  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  should 
be  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  eggs  are 
better  sold  at  least  twice  a  week  in  such 
weather.  It  pays  to  get  them  to  the  con- 
sumer while  the  new  taste  is  on  them, 
as  It  creates  a  taste  for  more  of  the  kind, 
and  with  that  taste  in  good  demand  the 
price  is  bound  to  improve. 

I  read  in  a  local  paper  the  other  day 
that  times  were  so  prosperous  with  farm- 
ers that  they  were  getting  money  in  by 
the  bushels.  I  am  going  to  buy  me  a 
bushel  basket  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
rush.  I  believe  in  being  ready  for  all 
good  things  that  come  my  way,  but  so  far 
a  very  small  purse  has  been  sufficient  for 
the  prosperity  that  has  struck  my  path- 
way. 

Raise  Goon  Stock. — But  just  the  same 
I  keep  on  raising  the  best  chickens  on 
earth  so  as  to  have  some  to  sell  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  I  believe 
that  demand  will  increase  every  year  for 
a  long  time.  Those  poultry  men  who  are 
failing  to  make  a  living  are  the  ones  who 
are  feeding  a  lot  of  dead-head  chickens 
that  are  not  worth  anything  either  dead 
or  alive.  They  make  anybody  poor  that 
feeds  them,  so  it  runs  with  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  why  expect  anything  else 
with  chickens.  This  is  the  time  to  cull 
out  the  dead-heads,  don't  feed  them 
through  the  molt  another  year,  but  put 
them  into  close  quarters  and  feed  a  few 
bushels  of  prosperity  corn  to  them,  then 
sell  for  table  use. 

With  the  non-producing  hens  and 
roosters  out  of  the  flock,  the  feed  bills 
will  be  lighter  for  the  grown  fowls  and 
you  can  afford  to  feed  a  little  extra  to  the 
growing  stock.  Don't  forget  that  a  grow- 
ing chick  must  have  the  food  to  build 
the  frame  as  well  as  support  life,  and  if 


the  flock  are  on  a  poor,  bare  range  the 
food  must  be  served  to  them. 

The  laying  qualities  of  a  hen  are  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  way  she  is 
raised.    No  hen  can  make  a  record  in 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 

CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


laying  unless  she  has  had  the  capacity 
to  lay  built  in  her  bone  and  flesh  with 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food,  pure  air, 
and  clear  good  drinking  water. 
At  the  Missouri  National  Egg  Laying 


...    KF.DWOOD  TANKS 

pmJJJJJJB  I    sell    to    the  consumer. 

KfiBBlH  Box     shook     and  Boxes, 

rH-2t&fSM  Trays,    Lumber,  Mlllwork, 

^llJrS&S  Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 

;  |39  Wacm      tanks.  Spraying 

^•fcfcfcifcl*^  tanks.  Independent. 
It    F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 

Aik   oui  dealer,  at 
write  m.  trading 
hit 


Ask  na 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 
EGGS  $6  per  hundred  In  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
76%  fertility  guaranteed. 
We  are  closing  out  the  remainder  of  our  2-year-old  hens  at  $9  per  dozen. 
1000  September  hatched  pullets,  In  full  laying,  at  $12  per  dozen. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 
Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


/ 


F  you  have  a 

deep  well  problem 

— get  on  the  train  and 
come  to  Pomona 

-^The  home  of  deep  wells  and  greater  efficiency. 
We  can  help  you  solve  your  problems  in  the  most 
economical  way. 

The  '"Pomona"  is  the  best  pump  made  for  deep  well 
pumping.  Twelve  successful  years  of  manufacture  and 
many,  many  satisfied  customers  prove  this — and  w<> 
want  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  fact  to  you. 

Whether  you  buy  a  "Pomona"  pump  or  not,  you  will 
gain  much  by  a  visit  here — for  Pomona  is  the  center 
of  the  largest  deep  well  district  in  the  world. 

Our  4N-patte  Illustrated  Cata- 
loKue  number  ■"■-'-<  «  ill  be  sent 
free  upon  request  to  any  address. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Co. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents i 

PEASE-BUNDY-TAYLOR  CO.,  PORTERVILLE. 
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BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4»«0  Fiemlag  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
-System  of  Feeding. 

T7U1  b*  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

^  Box  <£,   Petaluma,  Cal.  4 


GET  YOUR  CANADIAN  HOME 
FROM  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC: 

20  yeard  to  pay;  cash  loan  of  $2,000  to 
improve  your  farm — can  be  paid  off  in 
20  years;  6  per  cent  interest;  good,  rich 
land  in  Western  Canada — for  every  kind 
of  farming — from  $11  to  $30  an  acre; 
this  offer  only  to  farmers  or  men  who 
will  actually  occupy  or  improve  the 
land;  we  supply  best  live  stock  and 
poultry  at  actual  cost — give  you  the 
benefit  of  expert  work  on  our  demon- 
stration farms — equip  you  with  a  ready- 
made  farm  if  you  don't  want  to  wait 
for  a  crop;  all  these  lands  on  or  near 
railways — near  established  towns;  FREE 
BOOKLETS  on  Manitoba,  Alberta,  or 
Saskatchewan.  Address  CANADIAN  PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY,  LAND  BRANCH,  Rooms 
403-404  Hooker  nnil  Lent  BItlg.,  503  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco. 


CUE! 

Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  yourfoodandsaveatleast,335/j(7o 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugar  at  $4.75  per  100  lbs.  25  lbs.  for  81 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY — NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HORSE  POWER 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
JR.  MONARCH   HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 

^PATENTS?  * 

911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.F. 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 


contest,  the  wonder  is  the  English  pen  of 
White  Leghorns.  These  hens,  after  a 
stormy  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  com- 
menced to  lay  in  about  three  days  from 
the  time  they  arrived  at  Mountain  Grove, 
and  are  now  129  eggs  in  advance  of  the 
next  highest  pen.  Now,  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  69  pens  of  American 
birds,  all  bred  by  good  poultrymen  and 
sent  out  as  birds  fit  to  compete  with  the 
world,  we  want  to  know  how  it  comes 
that  these  English  hens  can  beat  ours. 

At  least  that  is  what  the  poultrymen 
are  asking.  Personally,  I  need  not  ask, 
because  I  know.  And  what  I  know  is  this: 
that  by  a  proper  selection  for  several 
generations,  and  by  feeding  for  strength 
and  endurance,  rather  than  for  flesh  these 
English  hens  have  been  raised  to  that  de- 
gree of  constitutional  efficiency  that  their 
systems  can  bear  the  strain  of  egg  pro- 
duction without  running  them  down. 

Difference  in  Feed. — The  oats  raised  in 
England  are  what  we  might  call  "fat 
oats,"  that  is,  the  kernel  is  round  and 
plump  and  the  fibrous  husk  is  small  in 
comparison  while  cats  grown  in  the 
United  States  are  more  fibre  and  small 
kernel.  Climate  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oat  growing,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
has  some  influence  on  this  pen  of  Eng- 
lish birds.  They  have  been  well  bred, 
well  fed,  and  well  cared  for  before  start- 
ing on  this  trip,  and  now  the  climate  is 
stimulating  them  to  do  their  best. 

Nothing  to  Worry  About. — Poultrymen 
on  this  side  have  no  cause  to  worry,  or 
get  a  craze  for  some  of  these  English 
stock,  because  the  next  generation  if  fed 
and  raised  on  our  feed  will  not  be  one 
bit  ahead  of  our  own  native  stock.  All 
there  is  to  do  is  improve  our  own  by  se- 
lection and  all  other  means  in  our  power 
and  feed  the  growing  chicks  so  that  when 
they  arrive  at.  maturity  they  will  have  a 
full  capacity  and  endurance. 

The  man  who  raised  those  birds  never 
fed  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  in  a  regular, 
systematic  way;  he  never  over-crowded 
his  growing  chicks,  in  putting  fifty  where 
there  ought  only  to  be  twenty-five;  he 
never  left  the  drinking  vessels  to  get 
warm  and  dirty  so  the  chicks  must 
either  go  thirsty  or  drink  filth;  he  never 
threw  down  a  mess  of  corn  and  said  it's 
"Hobson's  choice",  that  or  nothing;  no 
sir;  he  did  none  of  these,  and  many  other 
things  that  lots  of  poultrymen  do,  that  are 
now  getting  "  a  bee  in  their  bonnet"  about 
these  "Wonderful  White  Leghorns  from 
over  the  herring  pond". 

It  never  pays  to  get  excited  over  these 
things  until  we  have  been  to  confession, 
and  fessed  up  to  all  our  own  shortcomings 
just  to  see  where  we  stand  and  who  or 
what  is  to  blame  for  the  mistakes  we  have 
made. 

In  England,  chicks  are  fed  every  two 
hours,  and  they  are  fed  a  great  deal  of  oat 
grits,  which  is  the  meat  of  the  oat  without 
the  husk,  so  we  can  easily  see  where  these 
hens  get  their  endurance  from.  I  feed 
rolled  oats,  paying  a  dollar  for  24  pounds 
and  yet  I  think  it  cheaper  than  chick  feed 
at  3%  cents,  because  I  know  it  will  pay 
a  good  dividend  in  eggs  when  the  chicks 
arrive  at  maturity.  Of  course  I  feed  some 
chick  feed  and  plenty  of  lettuce  as  the 
chicks  need  variety.  I  think  with  plenty 
of  lettuce  we  can  run  the  English  oats  a 
race,  I  wish  people  would  grow  more  let- 
tuce both  for  the  chicks  and  the  children 
and  incidentally  for  themselves.  It  is 
good  all  around,  nothing  better  for  chicks, 
turkeys  and  humans. 


The  sugar  beet  crop  in  Yolo  county  is 
reported  to  be  in  fine  shape,  and  the  yield 
promises  to  be  heavier  than  last  year. 
The  Alameda  factory  and  the  Hamilton 
company  each  will  use  part  of  the  crop, 
and  harvesting  will  commence  about  Au- 
gust 1st. 


The  beet  sugar  factory  at  Chino  is  put- 
ting dust-screens  at  its  beet  dumps.  By 
the  use  of  them  the  dirt  that  clings  to 
the  beets  when  pulled  is  sifted  out  and 
caught  in  a  hopper.    The  dust  is  then 


weighed  and  charged  against  that  1 
beets.    The   Chino   factory  will  receive 
beets  this  year  from  12,000  acres  and  is 
preparing  to  slice  200,000  tons.  Harvest- 
ing will  commence  in  July. 


How  electricity  saves 
the  Farmer  money 

This  twenty-horse-power  electric  motor,  photographed  on  the 
Melone  Co.'s  Ranch,  Napa,  California,  not  only  pumps  water  to 
irrigate  forty  acres  of  alfalfa  but,  between  times,  runs  an  ensilage 
cutter,  a  rock  crusher  and  a  barley  crusher.  Being  bolted  to  a 
wagon,  it  is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

The  ranch  manager  says,  "We  crush  barley  for  sixty  cents  a  ton 
where  it  cost  $1.75  before  we  installed  a 

G-F  Electric  Motor 
JLu         For  Ranch  Use 

Your  daily  tasks  can  be  lightened  n  hundred  fold  when  you  realize  what 
a  G-E  Electric  Motor  means  in  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

If  you  want  to  saw  wood,  or  churn,  or  thresh,  or  cut  ensilage,  or  prind 
feed,  or  clip  horses,  or  shear  sheep,  you  will  find  G-E  Electric  Motors  are 
faithful  servants  that  work  twenty  four  hours  a  day. 

And  the  expense  for  wear  and  tear  and  replacements  is  practically  nothintr. 
A  G-E  Electric  Motor  has  few  parts  and  no  delicate  mechanism.  It  is  sturdily 
built — and.  if  desired,  it  can  be  switched  on  and  oil  a  mile  or  more  away,  when 
installed  with  remoTC  control  equipment. 

Think  also  how  domestic  tasks— your  wife's 
sewing,  washing,  ironing  and  cooking — can  be 
lightened  by  the  use  of  electricity.  And  how  the 
gray  mornings  and  long  evenings  can  be  flooded 
with  light  if  you  have  electric  service. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklets 
about  ranching  with  electricity — they  are  free. 

The  Genera/  Electric  Company  ni'll,  on 
request^  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  electric  penver  for  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Boise 
Salt  Lake  City 


fit 


A  smile  is 

a  bettor  business 

asset  than  a 

frown. 


We  Try  To  Please 
You  . 

In  our  efforts  to  make  you 
thoroughly  satisfied  with 
"Pacific  Service"  we  go 
further  than  the  mere  sup- 
plying you  with  quality 
power,  fuel  and  lighting  ma- 
terial. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  every 
business  transaction  with  us 
a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 
If  at  any  time  you  feel  that 
you  are  not  receiving  the 
attention  and  courtesy  which 
are  your  due,  let  us  know. 

"Pacific  Service"  is 

"Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Chcle, 


A  Severe  Experiment. 


It  was  an  ill-tempered  day,  with  a 
fine,  penetrating  mist  and  a  raw  east 
wind.  Every  one  who  came  into  the 
store  shivered  as  the  warm  air  struck 
them,  and  the  east  wind  seemed  to  have 
possession  of  all  their  tempers. 

Caleb  Wilson,  the  proprietor  of  the 
store,  was  at  best  a  gnarly  old  gentle- 
man with  an  uncertain  disposition,  which 
was  growing  more  uncertain  as  the  day 
progressed  and  his  trials  accumulated. 
Mrs.  Jones  could  get  everything  she 
priced  "a  mite  cheaper  over  to  Har- 
mon's." Mrs.  Austin,  his  best  customer 
and  butter-maker,  brought  in  doubtful 
butter;  and  he  dared  not  tell  her  so,  but 
meekly  took  it  at  his  highest  price.  Mrs. 
Sampson  returned  a  dress  because  she 
found  a  "damaged  spot  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  piece."  So  it  had  gone  all 
•day. 

Just  at  nightfall  Bruce,  his  only  son, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  came  in,  and  stood  by 
the  showcase,  talking  to  a  mate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  marking 
goods  behind  a  stack  of  muslins. 

"I  feel  awful  bad  about  their  changing 
our  arithmetics,"  the  boy  was  saying. 
"Pa  just  can't  afford  to  get  me  one,  I 
know." 

"Yes,  'tis  bad  for  some  of  you  fellows," 
Bruce  answered  in  a  lofty  tone.  "Of 
course,  with  me  it  is  different.  Father 
can  get  whatever  I  want." 

The  old  man's  face  grew  grimmer,  and 
his  thin  lips  set  in  a  displeased  line. 

"So.  so,  young  man."  he  muttered,  "you 
are  crowing  pretty  loud."  Bruce  went 
on:  "I  tell  you  I  am  glad  my  father's 
rich.  I'd  'most  rather  die  than  go  dressed 
as  some  of  the  fellows  have  to,  and  dig 
into  all  kinds  of  work." 

"Guess  you  could  work  if  you  had  to," 
the  boy  replied,  rather  tartly. 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  have  to,"  Bruce  re- 
torted with  a  laugh. 

"You  don't,  sonny?  Well,  we'll  see," 
Mr.  Wilson  muttered  again,  peering 
round  the  muslins  at  the  spruce,  rather 
supercilious-looking  boy.  Then  his  gaze 
wandered  down  the  length  of  the  long, 
well-filled  store.  It  was  the  largest  in 
the  county;  rind  the  honest,  energetic  old 
man  had  the  patronage  of  the  entire 
countryside,  in  spite  of  his  surly  ways. 
He  gazed  long  down  into  the  dim  inte- 
rior, until  his  clerks  commenced  lighting 
up. 

"I  am  tired  of  keeping  store,  any- 
way," he  said,  half  aloud.  Then,  roused 
sharply,  "Never  mind  lighting  up,"  he 
called  to  the  two  young  men.  "Come 
here."  He  moved  to  the  desk,  and  they 
followed  him.  "I  shan't  need  you  any 
more.  Here's  a  month's  wages  that  will 
last  you  while  vou  are  hunting  another 
job."  he  said,  showing  the  money  toward 
them. 

"Why."  they  both  began  in  astonish- 
ment, "have  we  done  anything?" 

"No,  no,  boys;  you  are  all  right.  I 
will  give  you  good  recommends.  Hope 
you  will  have  luck  getting  a  place." 

He  turned  from  them  and  commenced 
to  pile  up  the  books  on  his  desk.  They 
stood  SB  instant  in  blank  amazement. 
"Shan't  we  come  back  for  the  evening?" 
one  of  them  ventured.  "No,  no;  you  can 
go  now,"  he  answered  impatiently. 

"Why,  father,  what  does  this  mean?" 
■questioned  Bruce,  who  had  been  an  inter- 
ested auditor  to  these  proceedings.  His 
father,  vouchsafing  no  answer,  went 
around  carefully,  closing  the  great  shut- 
ters, setting  the  burglar-trap  shotgun, 
and  double  bolting  the  doors.  He  put  the 
front  doorkey  in  his  pocket. 

"Bring   the   account   books   from  the 


desk,"  he  said  to  Bruce.  The  boy  obeyed. 
Then  he  extinguished  the  light,  and  they 
groped  their  way  in  the  darkness  to  the 
back  door.  "Take  the  books  to  the 
house,  then  come  with  me,"  was  the  next, 
command. 

He  carried  them  to  the  big  white  house 
just  across  the  alley.  Then  down  the 
lung  village  street  they  went  rapidly, 
with  coat  collars  turned  up  in  slight  pro- 
tection against  the  driving  mist.  Finally, 
they  stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  river 
just  above  the  dam.  The  tall  rains  had 
swollen  it  into  quite  a  torrent.  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  the  two  big  store  keys  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  them  to  Bruce. 
"Throw  them  in."  he  said. 

"Into  the  water?"  the  boy  gasped.  He 
was  very  white;  but,  knowing  his  father, 
he  said  no  more,  only  obeyed. 

"Now,  young  man," — Mr.  Wilson  faced 
him  with  a  keen  gaze  on  the  boy's  star- 
tled countenance, — "that  store  will  stay 
shut  until  I  see  fit  it  should  be  opened. 
It  may  be  five  years.  It  may  be  fifty. 
Meantime,  I  calculate  I've  got  about  in- 
come enough  from  other  things  to  keep 
us  off  the  town.  So,  after  this,  if  you 
get  anything  better  than  blue  jeans,  you'll 
flax  around  for  it." 

Such  a  mystery  had  never  befallen  the 
people.  The  whole  country  went  wild 
over  it.  But  the  blank,  wooden  front  of 
the  big  store  and  Mr.  Wilson's  grim  face 
were  alike  imperturbable.  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  the  two  married  daughters,  after  vain 
questioning  and  many  tears,  dropped  it 
meekly.  Bruce,  who  alone  held  the  key 
of  the  problem,  was  naturally  silent;  but 
a  bitter  desire  to  shame  his  father  grew 
in  his  heart. 

"Guess  when  he  sees  me  in  rags,  he'll 
find  some  way  to  fix  it  up.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  work  he  expects  me  to  do, 
anyway,"  he  thought,  sullenly. 

As  the  months  went  by.  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  care,  his  clothes  grew  shabbier 
and  shabbier.  His  shoes  were  actually 
ragged,  but  his  father  seemed  not  to  no- 
tice it.  Bruce  had  always  been  unpopu- 
lar among  the  boys  for  his  "bossy  way" 
and  his  "airs."  So  in  his  adversity  he 
had  no  friends  to  turn  to.  The.  mysteri- 
ous closing  of  the  store  and  the  pinched 
way  in  which  the  family  appeared,  to  live 
was  "good  enough  for  him"  in  their  eyes, 
and  the  boy's  school  life  was  sometimes 
almost  a  purgatory. 

"  'Most  die  if  you  had  to  go  like  some 
of  us  fellows,  wouldn't  you?"  jeered  one 
of  them  one  day. 

"You'll  have  to  stay  home  in  a  blanket 
pretty  soon."  chimed  in  another. 

"Mr.  Jenkins  wants  a  boy  up  in  hir 
tan  yard.  Better  try  for  the  place,"  sug- 
gested a  third. 

"When  you  see  me  in  Jenkins's  tan- 
yard,  you'll  know  it,"  shouted  Bruce, 
boiling  with  passion.  "My  father's  got 
money  enough — " 

"Oh,  bother  money,  Bruce  Wilson!" 
broke  in  one  of  the  other  older  boys. 
"You  make  me  sick! —  You  weren't  any 
good  with  it,  and  you  ain't  any  good 
without  it.  There's  one  thing  money 
can't  buy  and  you  haven't  got,  and  that's 
sense." 

He  slunk  away  from  the  laughter  of 
the  boys,  with  black  rage  in  his  heart. 
•'  'Twas  all  his  father.  He'd  make  him 
sorry,"  was  the  whole  thought  of  his  life. 
Daily  the  neat,  gentlemanly  boy  grew 
more  careless  and  worthless. 

"He  looks  and  acts  like  a  tramp,"  his 
sister  said  one  day  to  his  mother.  "Can't 
father  fix  him  up  some?  It  might  give 
him  a  little  self-respect." 

Mr.  Wilson,  coming  in,  heard  her.  "No. 
he  can't."  he  answered.  "A  self-respect 
made  out  of  clothes  isn't  going  to  stand 
by  a  fellow.  I'll  own  that  I'm  disap- 
pointed in  the  boy.  I  thought  he  was 
worth  saving:  but.  I  guess  he  ain't,  f 
guess  he  ain't."    His  voice  quivered,  and 
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THE   ASIATIC   PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tastes  Good 
Does  Yon  Good 


The  Only 
Original 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
the  best  tasting  and  the  most  health- 
ful morning,  noon  and  night  beverage 
you  ever  drank.   It  is  the  last  word  in 
chocolate  goodness. 

Ghirardellfs 

Ground  Chocolate 


is  found  wherever  good  chocolate  is  served. 
Its  distinctive  flavor  and  absolute  purity 
account   for   its   great  popularity. 
It    is   one  of  the   few  beverages 
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Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  three 
pound  can  today.     That's  the 
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Ghirardelll'i 
Ground  Chocolate 

U  a»  good  aa  we  aay 
it  it,  send  for  a  trial 
can — free  upon  request. 


D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

San  Francisco 


he  turned  to  the  window. 

I  think  just  that  hreak  in  his  father's 
voice  went  a  long  way  toward  savins; 
Bruce  Wilson,  for  lie  was  in  the  next 
'•oom  and  heard  it  all. 

"Why,  I  believe  he  cares  for  me.  He 
honestly  cares,  and  isn't  doing  it  for 
meanness,"  he  thought,  with  a  softening 
throb  in  his  heart.  He  lay  on  the  loungo 
a  long  time  with  his  head  buried  in  the 
pillows.  When  he  got  up,  there  was  a 
look  of  grim  determination  on  his  face, 
very  much  like  his  lather's. 

That  night  he  announced  at  the  tea- 
table:    "I've  been  up  to  see  Mr.  Jenkins. 


He  will  give  me  my  board  and  fifty  cents 
a  week  while  school  lasts.  In  vacation 
he  will  give  me  two  dollars." 

Mrs.  Wilson  dropped  her  fork  in  dis- 
may. "Why,  Bruce,  that's  the  dirtiest, 
awfullest-s-melling  place;  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins has  the  name  of  being  a  dreadful 
housekeeper." 

"Yes,  it's  a  pretty  tough  place;  but 
'twas  all  the  job  I  could  get.  I'll  have 
to  ask  vou.  father,  to  advance  me  money 
enough  for  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a 
wamus.  You  know  you  promised  me  blue 
jeans."  Mr.  Wilson,  without  a  word, 
handed  him  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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Monday  morning  Bruce  commenced 
work.  The  horrible  smells  sickened  him. 
Mrs.  Jenkin's  cooking  spoiled  even  his 
appetite;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
his  father  in  him,  alter  all,  so  he  went 
on  without,  a  thought  of  giving  it  up. 

"Yes,  I  am  'Jenkins  boy';  and  I  ex- 
pect I  do  smell  some  of  the  tanyard,"  he 
remarked,  cheerfully,  to  the  beys.  "And 
if  any  of  you  fellows  object,  I'll  fight  it 
out  with  you." 

Somehow,  though,  "Jenkins's  boy"  grew 
in  popularity  with  the  "fellows."  in  spite 
of  his  hands,  and  sometimes  even  his 
rather  objectionable  smell. 

All  the  long  summer  he  lived  and 
worked  at  the  tanyard.  Mrs.  Wilson 
missed  him  sorely,  and  shed  many  tears 
in  secret;  while  Mr.  Wilson  contracted  a 
habit  of  strolling  up  to  the  yard,  and 
from  behind  the  safe  shelter  of  the  big 
piles  of  bark  watching  the  boy  with  an 
anxious  countenance. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  working  too  hard  this 
hot  weather,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "It 
seems,  sort  of  unnatural,  anyway,  to  have 
the  only  boy  we've  got  boarding  away 
from  home." 

"Everything  has  been  unnatural  for 
'most  a  year  back,  ever  since  you  took 
that  notion  to  shut  up  the  store,"  she  an- 
swered tearfully. 

"Well,  we'll  see,  we'll  see.  I  ain't  ov<-r 
the  notion  yet,"  was  the  discouraging  re- 
joinder. 

In  the  fall  Bruce  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  rival  store  of  the  village,  which 
was  doing  a  flourishing  business  now  its 
formidable  opponent  was  out  of  the  way. 
His  terms  this  time  were  his  board  and 
ten  dollars  per  month.  The  winter 
dragged  slowly  and  lonesomely  along  for 
the  old  couple.  Still  Mr.  Wilson  bided 
his  time. 

One  morning  in  the  spring  every  bill- 
board in  town  and  every  fence  the  coun- 
try over  held  big  posters  announcing,  in 
large,  impressive  letters: 

I,  Caleb  Wilson,  having  rested  until  I 
a7n  tired. 

Will. open  my  store  as  suddenly  as  I 
closed  it. 

Old  goods  sold  at  cost.    New  ones,  soma 
over. 

Hoping  my  friends  will  be  as  glad  to  see 
me  as  I  am  to  see  them,  I  am, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Caleb  Wilson. 

"Ah!  This  is  like  living  again!"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  felt  the  old,  fa- 
miliar floor  under  his  feet,  and  the  old 
familiar  piles  of  goods  confronted  him. 
He  drew  long  breaths  of  delight  as  he 
bustled  about,  directing  his  help  in  the 
"redding  up  " 

It  was  growing  a  little  late  when  he 
put  jn  his  hat  and  went  slowly  down  the 
street.  Rather  hesitatingly  he  opened  the 
door  and  went  into  the  other  store.  Bruce 
was  alone;  the  proprietor  had  gone  to 
tea.  Some  way  he  looked  unfamiliar  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  had  grown  so,  and  the 
boyish  look  had  left  his  face.  It  seemed, 
as  he  looked  at  him,  that  he  had  lost 
his  boy  forever.  He  could  have  gath- 
ered him  to  his  heart  in  a  strange  excess 
of  tenderness.  The  sudden  tears  welled 
to  his  unaccustomed  eyes.  He  walked 
briskly  up  to  the  boy. 

"Well,  Bruce,  does  your  board  suit 
you?"  he  interrogated,  brusequely. 

"Fairly,"  answered  Bruce,  with  a  smile. 

"Good  as  mother's?" 

"Well,  no;  it  don't  seem  so  to  me. 
Maybe  I  am  prejudiced." 

"Get  pretty  good  clothes?" 

Bruce  looked  down  at  the  plain  home- 
spun. "Better  than  blue  jeans,"  he  an- 
swered, laconically. 

"Well,  you've  flaxed  around  for  them, 
haven't  you?" 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  Mr.  Wilson 
commerced  again: 


"I  never  could  abide  that  man  Harmon 
getting  ahead  of  me.  So,  Bruce,  if  you 
will  come  over  and  work  in  my  store, 
I'll  give  you  your  board  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  this  year,  and  I'll  send  you 
to  college  next  year.  But  you'll  have  to 
keep  on  flaxing."  He  came  nearer  to  the 
boy  and  said,  in  a  iow  voice,  almost  ap- 
pealing^-: "Say,  Bruce,  you  have  got 
more  sense,  haven't  you?  And  you've  got 
over  the  notion  that  good  clothes  and  a 
rich  old  father  will  make  a  man?  Say, 
sonny,  you  don't  think  I  was  too  hard  on 
you.  do  you?" 

"Well,"  the  boy  said,  rather  hesitat- 
ingly, "you  did  jump  on  a  fellow  pretty 
heavy;  but — I  guess  it  was  worth  it." 

Then  his  heart  fairly  leaped  from  his 
mouth,  for  his  father,  his  hard,  unyield- 
ing old  father,  suddenly  leaned  over  and 
kissed  him  full  on  his  mouth,  as  he  was 
kissed  when  he  was  a  little  child.— Jean- 
nette  Scott  Benton. 


Facts  About  Tea  and  Coffee  Not  Gen- 
erally Known. 


One  pound  of  good  tea  makes  about  350 
cups  One  pound  of  good  coffee  makes 
only  60  cups.  Therefore,  tea  at  $1  per 
pound  is  more  economical  than  coffee  at 
30  cents  per  pound. 

Much  coffee  is  bad  for  the  nerves  and 
stomach,  and  many  people  have  to  dis- 
continue drinking  it  and  take  a  cereal 
substitute.  If  they  drank  good  tea  in- 
stead, it  would  not  only  be  healthier,  but 
far  more  enjoyable,  refreshing,  and  invig- 
orating. 

Good  teas  are  now  cured,  sorted,  and 
packed  entirely  by  machinery,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  hand 
methods. 

The  people  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land drink  tea  at  all  meals  and  some- 
times between  meals,  but  they  do  not  suf- 
fer from  nerves  or  stomach  troubles  on 
that  account.  They  usually  drink  it  fair- 
ly strong,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
milk.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  New 
Zealand  is  over  seven  pounds  per  capita 
a  year,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it 
is  only  a  little  over  one  pound  per  capita. 

Russia  is  a  great  tea-drinking  country 
and  the  consumption  is  increasing  every 
year.  The  Russians  pay  high  prices  for 
their  teas  and  generally  drink  them  with 
a,  little  lemon  in  preference  to  milk. 

Tea  is  very  susceptible  to  moisture  and 
foreign  odors,  and  is  easily  spoiled  by 
not  being  kept  in  an  absolutely  air-tight 
tin.  Cardboard  and  paper  packages  and 
even  lead  packages  should  always  be 
avoided,  as  foreign  odors  and  flavors  eas- 
ily penetrate  them  and  permeate  the  tea, 
and  in  any  case  the  tea  becomes  stale  on 
the  retail  store  shelves. 

It  is  possible  now  for  the  consumer  to 
buy  the  best  teas  freshly  packed  in  per- 
fectly air-tight  tins,  direct  from  the  im- 
porters through  the  mail,  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  teas  are  delivered  to  you 
by  the  United  States  parcel  post.  The 
housewives  should  take  advantage  of  the 
mail  and  parcel  post  and  buy  good  teas. 


An  Unromantic  Man. 

"Don't  you  long  for  the  old  swimming 
hole  now?" 

"Can't  say  I  do.  I  don't  believe  the 
muddy  old  creek  could  compare  with  a 
modern  bathroom." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Among  Those  Present. 

"Your  house  is  the  scene  of  some  of 
society's  most  brilliant  events." 

"That's  right,"  replied  Mr.  Crumrox. 
"My  wife  gives  a  lot  of  parties  that  I'd 
never  stand  a  chance  of  being  invited  to 
if  I  wasn't  married  to  her." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Poor  Crop. 


"How's  your  garden  coming  along  this 
year?" 

"My  cutworms  and  caterpillars  are  do- 
ing fairly  well,  but  my  potato  bugs  are 
not  flourishing." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Slap  Back. 

"You  arc  getting  very  bald,  sir,"  said 
the  barber. 

"You  yourself,"  retorted  the  customer, 
"are  not  free  from  a  number  of  defects 
that  I  could  mention  if  I  cared  to  be- 
come personai." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


"How  did  you  like  the  actor  who  played 
the  king?" 

"Ever  since  I  saw  him  I've  been  in 
favor  of  a  republic." — Pliegende  Blaetter. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Boarding    and    day    school     for  girls. 
Accredited  to  Eastern  and  California  Col- 
leges.   Grammar  and  primary  grades  also. 
Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Aug.  19,  1913. 
MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.L.,  Principal. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  S«b  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid    up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000.000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.0« 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  L'3t  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1. 10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1. 00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

^eeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.2R 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.2S 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 
Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St.,  8aa  Fraaetea*. 


FAIRMEAD 
For  Farmers 

On  main  S.  P.  K.  R.  five 
hours  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Rich  sandy  loam- 
unlimited  water  at  all 
times — where  alfalfa,  ber- 
ries, fruits  and  vegetables 
pay  big.  10-20-40  acre 
tracts  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  8000  acres 
sold  within  last  10  months 
to  California  farmers. 
Send  this  ad  with  your 
name  and  address  and  re- 
ceive full  particulars  free. 

Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


I    DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Kellogg  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
'telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kellogg  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  * 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  ^hKv* 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  .^8^^ 
ment.  aCS*  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  ^ A  for  the 
Line  Construction  con-  ,  Booklet 
tains  all  the  iriior- s^SS* 
mation  you  need  V 
to  install  your  £  \k 
own  tele- 


phone 


Build 
Your 
Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

ss  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  fanner  when  in  the  city- 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


'Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building  San  Franclaco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  18,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Spot  supplies  in  the  North  are  moving 
off  well,  California  millers  being  among 
the  largest  buyers,  though  there  is  also 
some  Oriental  business.  Business  here, 
however,  is  dull,  and  last  week's  advance 
in  club  has  not  been  maintained.  Favor- 
able crop  conditions  are  reported  in  the 
North,  which  now  produces  much  of  the 
wheat  used  here. 

California  Club,  ritl  $1.67V-.@1.70 

Forty-fold    1.72'Z@1.75 

Northern  Club    1.67V»@1.70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.77V1>@1.82V' 

Northern  Red    1.65  ~@1.82V< 

BARLEY. 

Offerings  of  new  barley  are  increasing 
a  little,  and  prices  for  all  grades  of  feed 
have  been  marked  down.  Values,  how- 
ever, are  a  little  unsettled,  as  most  hold 
ers  are  asking  more  than  quotations, 
while  buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  former 
level.  Some  good-sized  lots  of  Texas  red 
oats  have  arrived,  but  there  is  no  very 
Jarge  movement  jn  any  line, 

fed. Feed  $1.65  @i.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

Both  local  and  Eastern  yellow  are 
quoted  a  little  lower,  though  Eastern 
stock  is  quite  firm  at  the  present  figures. 
A  good  deal  of  California  corn  is  now 
coming  into  the  market,  finding  a  fair 
demand. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.55  @i.6o 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50    <7N  55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  dull  and  practically 
nominal,  as  there  is  hardly  enough  busi- 
ness here  to  set  a  definite  standard  of 
values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.35  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Local  quotations  on  lima  beans  now  re- 
flect the  firmer  situation  in  producing 
districts.  Stock  there  is  said  to  be  al- 
most entirely  sold  out,  the  remainder 
from  last  year's  crop  being  mainly  in 
dealer's  hands,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  heavy  supply  anywhere.  A  scarcity  is 
reported  in  the  East,  with  an  active  de- 
mand from  jobbers  everywhere.  Pros- 
pects for  the  new  crop  are  good,  but  all 
markets  are  likely  to  run  short  before 
all  their  former  firmness,  and  now  other 
values  remain  about  as  before,  but  the 
general  situation  is  better  than  for  some 
time  past.  The  white  varieties  maintain 
all  their  former  firmness,  and  how  other 
descriptions  are  moving  off  in  good  shape, 
with  some  prospect  of  an  early  advance. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeves    3.15  ©3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.40  (5)5.50 

Large  Whites    4.75  @4.90 

Limas    5.50  @5.G0 

Pea    Nominal 

p>nk    3.40  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys    3.90  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    4.00  @4.20 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  demand  of  much  impor- 
tance for  anything  in  this  line,  and  few 
large  offerings  have  come  out  lately. 
Values  are  steadily  maintained  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Alfalfa    12%@  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6V-C 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2VJ<a>2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  have  been  very  steady  for  some 
time  past,  and  trading  is  on  about  the 
usual  scale  for  this  season. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras                    4.60  @5.20 

Superfine                             3.90  @4.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  locally  have  been  a  little  larger 
for  the  last  week,  the  increase  consisting 
largely  of  alfalfa,  though  there  is  also 
a  good  deal  of  grain  hay  coming  from 
the  Sacramento  valley  district.  A  con- 
tinued increase  in  arrivals  is  expected, 
and  while  the  demand  here  has  so  far 
been  limited,  it  is  expected  that  the  con- 
suming trade  will  soon  begin  to  buy  for 
the  season's  requirements.  Current  arriv- 
als of  grain  hay  are  of  good  quality.  Lo- 
cal values  are  unchanged,  with  growers 
holding  firmly,  and  some  consumers  in 
the  country  are  paying  higher  prices  than 
can  be  obtained  from  dealers.  Straw  is 
scarce  and  higher,  with  a  fair  demand. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.50  0  20.00 

do  No.  2    15.50lffilS.00 

Lower  grades    15.00015.50 

Tame  Oats    15.50020.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00017.00 

Alfalfa    12.50013.50 

Stock  Hay    9.OO011.no 

Straw,  per  bale    45 @  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  general  demand  for  feedstuffs  con- 
tinues active,  and  most  descriptions  are 
firm  at  the  old  quotations.  Bran,  how- 
ever, is  a  little  lower,  with  increased  of- 
ferings, and  rolled  btrley  has  eased  off 
in  sympathy  with  the  whole  grain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00024.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Oilcake  Meal    35.50(8)36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00035.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00036.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

New  red  onions  from  the  delta  are  in 
free  supply,  and  considerably  lower,  al- 
! hough  there  is  not  much  other  stock  in 
the  market.  Garlic  also  is  lower,  and 
practically  all  summer  vegetables  show 
a  downward  tendency,  offerings  being  lib- 
eral in  all  lines  and  excessive  in  a  good 
many.  Prices  for  green  corn  are  still 
fair,  but  gradually  dropping  with  in- 
creased shipments,  and  tomatoes  have 
fallen  sharply,  with  offerings  from  both 
Southern  and  valley  points.  Eggplant  is 
coming  in  with  fair  regularity,  finding  a 
readv  market  as  quoted.  Good  lots  of 
green  peas  are  doing  a  little  better,  while 
string  beans  and  summer  squash  are 
cheap,  with  larger  supplies  than  can  be 
readily  disposed  of.  Asparagus  shows  a 
narrower  range,  with  higher  prices  far 
ordinary  stock,  though  the  demand  is 
hardly  so  active  at  the  advance.  Cab- 
bage is  considerably  lower. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack   50@  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   $%@  4'i 

Cur-umbers,  per  box   40@  90c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Rhubarb,  box    75c@  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  lb   10@  20c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4@  4 1  i» 

Asparagus,  box   75c@$1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  box   40@  65c 

Green  Corn,  sack    3.50@  4.25 

Okra,  box    25@  40c 

Tomatoes,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Eggplant,  lb   10@  15c 

POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  from  various  districts  are 
beginning  to  pile  up  in  the  local  market, 
as  river  stock  does  not  find  much  demand 
for  shipment.  All  lines  of  new  potatoes 
have  declined  sharply,  while  old  stock  is 
quoted  at  a  narrower  range. 

Old  River  Whites,  ctl   55@  65c 

New  River  Whites   $  1.000  1.50 

Early  Rose    1.00@  1.50 

Garnet    1.60@  1.75 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  prices,  but 
the  market  continues  very  weak  all  round. 
Large  shipments  are  still  coming  in  from 
both  local  and  Eastern  points,  and  the 
supplies  are  moved  off  with  difficulty. 
This  is  especially  true  of  hens,  California 
stock  bringing  very  poor  prices,  though 
broilers  and  fryers  find  a  fair  demand. 
Large  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 


Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    4*12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz-.  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    21    @22  Jc 

BUTTER. 

Values  are  firmly  held  at  the  same 
level  as  for  two  weeks  past,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  in  satisfactory  shape  all  round, 
with  a  good  demand  both  for  the  local 
trade  and  for  shipment,  and  the  move- 
ment into  storage  is  very  moderate. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...271o  27'.'.  27V,  27  U,  27  U,  271-. 

Firsts   27     27     27     27  "  27  "  27  " 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  gone  up  to  24  '^c  again,  with 
a  firm  market  and  prospects  of  further 
advance.  Arrivals  are  falling  off,  with 
comparatively  light  receipts  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  demand  for  low-grade 
stock  is  being  met  with  Eastern  eggs. 
The  daily  arrivals  clean  up  fairly  well 
under  an  active  local  demand. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...2311.  24     24     24     24 V»  24'. 

Firsts   22     22     22     22     22%  22^ 

Selected 

Pullets. ..211/,  2114  21V  21V-  22  22C. 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  a  little  firmer  than  last  week, 
both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s  showing  a  gain 
of  &e, 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17%C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@15i/jc 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

While  summer  fiuits  are  increasing 
both  in  variety  and  amount  offered,  prices 
on  most  lines  are  maintained  with  some 
steadiness.  Strawberries  are  held  at  last 
week's  prices,  and  currants,  though  cheap- 
er, are  moving  off  well.  Blackberries  are 
considerably  lower,  while  loganberries  and 
gooseberries  remain  at  the  old  quotations. 
Raspberries  show  a  wide  range,  accord- 
ing to  source  and  quality,  Santa  Clara 
stock  bringing  the  top  figure,  while  sup- 
plies from  north  of  the  bay  are  cheaper. 
Watermelons  have  been  offered  for  several 
days  and  have  had  a  good  demand.  Can- 
taloupes also  sell  readily,  though  they 
are  cheaper,  with  largely  increased  offer- 
ings. Both  new  and  old  apples  are  held 
as  last  quoted,  the  latter  being  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  Supplies  of  cherries  are  very 
moderate,  and  choice  lots  bring  an  ad- 
vance. Apricots,  though  more  plentiful 
than  last  week,  find  a  lively  demand  at 
former  prices,  and  while  some  lots  of 
peaches  are  cheaper,  first-class  stock  is 
held  about  as  before.  Plums  are  higher, 
with  a  larger  variety  offered,  and  most 
s*ock  of  attractive  ouality.  Figs  are  in 
good  demand  at  satisfactory  prices,  al- 
though offerings  are  increasing. 

Loganberries,  chest   ,..$  5.00@  7.00 

Blackberries,  chest    6.000  8.00 

Gooseberries,  drawer    40@  60c 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00@15.00 

Currants,  chest    6.00@  7.50 

Strawberries: 

Longworth,   chest    6.00@10.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   4.00@  6.00 

Apples:  New,  box    1.00@  1.50 

Newtown  Pippins    1.50@  2.00 

Cherries: 

White,  box    25@  30c 

Black,  box    35@  50c 

Royal  Ann    400  75e 

Apricots,  crate    75c@  1.00 

do    lug  box    1.00@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    65c@  1.25 

Plums,  crate    1.00@  1.50 

Figs:    Black,  drawer    1.500  2.50 

White    1.000  1.25 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate....  2.50@  4.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb   5@  6c 


Dried  Fruits. 

All  prices  remain  as  last  quoted,  and 
the  general  feeling  is  very  firm,  though 
the  activity  observed  last  week  is  said 
to  have  given  place  to  a  quieter  market. 
There  has  been  a  very  fair  movement  in 
most  lines,  however,  taking  most  of  the 
holdover  of  fruits  out  of  growers'  hands 
and  leaving  but  moderate  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  packers.  The  dron  in  demand 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  financial  con- 
ditions, though  bear  interests  may  make 
this  an  excuse  in  the  effort  to  depress 
prices.  Old  evaporated  apples  remain 
firm,  the  remaining  su'inlv.  estimated  at 
about  400  tons,  being  mostly  in  the  hands 


of  the  trade.  Old  peaches  show  less  firm- 
ness than  most  other  lines,  though  hold- 
ings have  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  new  crop  is 
very  firm,  with  reported  offers  of  5c.  jn 
some  districts.  The  raisin  situation  is 
gaining  strength  on  reports  of  the  com- 
pletion of  arrangements  with  several 
packers  by  the  Associated  company,  and 
the  movement  is  gradually  increasing. 
So  far  business  in  new  crop  goods  of  all 
kinds  has  been  moderate,  and  there  may 
be  some  delay  iu  moving  the  crop,  as 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  the  job- 
bing trade  everywhere  to  buy  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  avoiding  the  accumulation 
of  large  stocks.  The  New  York  Journar 
of  Commerce  says.  "The  movement,  in  all 
lines  of  California  dried  fruits  is  regulat- 
ed by  passing  requirements  of  consump- 
tion. In  some  kinds  business  has  quick- 
ened of  late,  but  the  demand  does  not 
exceed  jobbing  limits.  There  is  more  ac- 
tivity in  prunes  than  anything  else,  but 
no  important  sales  are  reported,  the  de- 
mand being  chiefly  for  the  larger  sizes, 
which  are  short.  Stocks  on  the  spot  are 
reported  to  be  getting  into  small  compass 
on  every  size  above  and  including  60s,  and 
the  market  closed  strong  with  an  upward 
tendency  on  these  counts.  The  market 
for  peaches  is  easy.  Thought  quite  a  good 
deal  of  business  has  been  done  recently, 
there  is  reported  to  be  still  a  consider- 
able carry-over  of  old  stock  in  Eastern 
markets.  Some  packers  are  offering  1913 
fruit  at  4%c  for  standard,  5c  for  choice, 
5ilc  for  extra  choice,  and  5V.c  for  fancy 
in  50-pound  boxes  f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  Au- 
gust-September shipment,  which  prices 
are  said  to  be  below  a  parity  with  grow- 
ers' present  ideas  of  values  on  the  new 
crop.  Apricots  are  quiet  but  firm,  both 
here  and  on  the  Coast.  There  is  little  in- 
terest shown  in  spot  raisins  and  still  less 
in  forward  shipments.  Prices  on  goods 
in  all  positions  are  nominal." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4J4@  5Vje 

Apricots,  new  crop   12  c 

Figs:   White,  new  crop   3  e 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna,  new  crop    8%c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis,  spot...  3  c 

do    1913  crop    3V4@  4  c 

Peaches    3Vi@  4Vic 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    <g>  3VaC 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  in  the  East  for  California  or- 
anges are  holding  up  well,  in  spite  of 
heavy  shipments  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Oranges  have  been  going  East  at 
the  rate  of  60  cars  per  day,  most  of  them 
being  loaded  with  valencias. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  June  16th, 
the  auction  showed  averages  of  $7.65  down 
to  $2.55  per  box  for  valencias;  bloods, 
$3.80;  seedlings,  $3.70;  St.  Mikes,  $3.10 
to  $4.05.  The  other  auction  points  were 
not  as  high,  but  prices  in  all  of  them 
were  good. 

Lemons  are  selling  at  good  prices  in 
the  East,  first-class  stock  bringing  as 
high  as  $7.50  per  box,  and  poorer  grades 
selling  down  to  as  low  as  $5.25. 

Crop  prospects  in  southern  California 
continue  good,  and  unless  the  June  drop 
is  heavier  than  anticipated,  there  will  be 
a  good  yield  for  the  coming  season. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  to  June  15th 
were  11,189  cars,  as  against  23,694  cars 
to  the  same  date  last  season.  Lemon  ship- 
ments were  1563  cars,  as  against  3899 
cars  last  year. 

Navel  oranges  are  quoted  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  a  little  lower  than  last 
week,  but  valencias  are  higher,  finding 
a  very  fair  demand.  Grapefruit  and 
iemons  are  firm  at  the  old  quotations, 
while  Mexican  limes  are  lower. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Valencia,  choice  to  fancy.. $  4.50@  5.50 

Navels,  good  to  fancy   2.50@  4.00 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.50@  5.00 

Lemcns:   Fancy    6.00@  7.50 

Choice    5.50@  6.00 

Lemonettes    5.00@  6.00 

Limes    6.00@  7.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  remains  quiet,  with 
prices  largely  nominal,  supplies  every- 
where being  extremely  light.  Aside  from 
the  generally  recognized  shortage  of  al- 
monds, little  has  been  heard  regarding 
the  new  crop. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17%c 

I  X  L   16MiC 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra   15i/2c 

Drakes   12M>c 

Languedoc   H%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16V>c 

Hardshell  No.  1...  15  @15V>c 

No.  2   10M..C 

Budded   17  c 

HONEY. 

Several  small  shipments  of  new  comb 
and  extracted  honey  are  coming  in,  being 
mostly  of  good  quality,  and  as  old  stock 
of  desirable  grade  was  well  cleaned  up, 
the  new  offerings  find  a  ready  market  at 
the  prices  quoted  for  some  time  past. 


Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6  c 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  not  much  demand,  but  only 
a  few  limited  lots  are  held  by  local  deal- 
ers, and  with  no  pressure  to  sell,  prices 
are  well  maintained  on  the  lighter  grades. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

Remaining  supplies  of  old  hops  are 
light,  with  little  strictly  first-class  stock, 
and  16c.  is  about  the  top  price  offered. 
Not  much  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the 
coming  crop,  as  the  output  is  uncertain. 
A  shortage  is  expected  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  but  this  may  be  offset  by  produc- 
tion in  the  coast  valleys.  The  prevailing 
price  on  new  crop  is  14c. 

1912  crop   12M.@16  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Owners  of  beef  stock  have  shown  a 
little  more  disposition  to  sell  of  late,  and 
most  classes  of  grass-fed  cattle  are  %c 
lower,  while  calves  are  down  about  ^c. 
Dressed  steers,  however,  are  firm. 


Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    6:J4@  7  c 

No.  2    6%@  6:'/tc 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5V4@  5V.C 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  *4y2c 

Calves:  Light   6%c 

Medium    6  c 

Heavy    5    @  S'/jC 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7ytc 

150  to  250  lbs   7yt@  7^c 

100  to  150  lbs   7    @  714  c 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  5  c 

Ewes    31/2 @  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5%@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers    12  (giWAc 

Heifers   11  (o)liy2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12y.@13y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2@ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y_.c 

Suckling  Lambs    11  @liy2e 

Dressed  Hogs    12  Vic 

WOOL. 


The  market  is  still  quiet.  Some  sales 
have  been  made  at  the  appearing  quota- 
tions, but  buyers  are  taking  little  interest 
at  present,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
new  offerings  would  bring  full  quotations 


just  now. 
Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..  8  @11  c 
Northern,  year's  staple....  13  @14  c 
Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18    @19  c 

do  short    13    @14  c 

HIDES. 


The  hide  market  remains  very  dull,  al- 
though wet  and  dry  hides  are  held  at 
about  the  same  prices  as  before.  Sheep- 
skins, however,  are  lower,  especially  long- 


wool  pelts. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  C 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12    @13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12    @13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  @15V2c 

Veal    17  @18y2c 

Calf    17  @18y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:   Large    $2.25 

Medium    1-75 

Small   75c 

Colts    25@  50c 

Dry    75c@  2.00 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   70c@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  45®  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  35®  50c 


Lambs    30®  65c 

HORSES. 

A  good  lot  of  Nevada  horses  of  medium 
to  heavy  weight  is  coming  in  this  week, 
and  is  expected  to  find  a  fair  market  lo- 
cally, as  this  class  of  stock  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  receives  much  interest. 
For  the  past  week  there  have  been  no 
large  sales,  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
buyers  has  been  limited,  though  first-class 
horses  in  condition  to  go  to  work  are  sold 
with  little  difficulty.  Dealers  are  buying 
lather  lightly  in  the  country,  and  prices 
in  general  are  low. 
Heavy  drafters,   1700  lbs.  and 


over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  12£0..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60®  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs  125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  HERDS. 

The  year  so  far  in  California  has  been 
unusual  from  a  climatic  standpoint. 
Frosts  and  a  dry  winter  have  hurt  crops, 
but  as  the  season  advances  we  find  that 
more  agricultural  products  will  be  har- 
vested than  was  thought  possible  ten 
weeks  ago.  Some  localities  will  have 
little  grain  or  stock  feed,  others  will  have 
partial  failures  in  fruit,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  State  will  produce  more  than 
enough  to  feed  itself  for  another  year. 
Perhaps  irrigation  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  help  tide  over  a  dry 
season.  With  good  alfalfa  crops  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  stock  and  dairymen 
will  work  out  a  successful  year. 

At  no  time  in  its  history  has  so  much 
good  stock  been  brought  to  the  State, 
which  means  that  in  a  very  short  time 
California  will  not  only  have  plenty  of 
pure-bred  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs 
to  supply  all  needs,  but  that  our  breed- 
ers will  be  able  to  supply  countries  be- 
yond the  seas  with  what  they  need  and 
for  which  they  must  now  go  to  the  East 
to  secure. 

Every  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock  should 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will 
have  fine  pedigreed  animals  to  sell.  He 
must  get  his  name  before  the  people  who 
will  be  in  the  market  to  buy  what  he 
has  raised.  The  most  profitable  end  of 
the  stock  game  is  selling  pure-bred  ani- 
mals for  breeding  purposes.  To  have 
buyers  ready  when  ycur  stock  is  ready 
for  the  market  means  that  some  adver- 
tising must  be  done  while  the  stock  is 
being  bred  and  raised. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Rural 
Press  has  added  thousands  of  names  to 
its  subscription  list,  men  who  pay  $2 
per  year  for  this  journal.  Such  men  buy 
the  best  when  they  go  into  the  market. 

From  many  letters  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  advertisers  during  the 
past  year,  we  know  that  the  Rural  Press 
has  brought  them  very  satisfactory  cus- 
tomers. The  paper  will  do  the  same  for 
many  more,  and  if  you  are  one  of  those 
breeders  who  expect  to  have  stock  for 
sale  soon,  we  suggest  that  you  get  your 
announcement  in  our  Breeders'  Directory 
column  and  keep  it  there.  This  depart- 
ment is  a  very  effective  and  inexpensive 
advertising  medium.  Send  us  your  an- 
nouncement; it  will  be  no  trouble  for  us 
to  tell  you  what  it  will  cost  before  in- 
serting in  these  columns. 

Among  those  who  will  in  the  future  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  their  attention  to 
the  Duroc-.Tersey  hog  is  V.  E.  Breece,  of 
Willows,  Glenn  county.  Mr.  Breece  im- 
ported several  fine  individuals  from  the 
East  a  year  ago,  but  states  that  he  has 
been  so  busy  putting  his  land  into  shape 
along  with  his  dairy  work  that  he  hasn't 
had  time  to  give  the  proper  attention  to 
his  hogs.  He  is  another  example  of  an 
Eastern  man  seeing  the  opportunity  for 
the  pure-bred  hog  in  this  State. 

United  States  Government  engineers 
have  received  orders  to  begin  work  at  once 
on  the  Sacramento  river  improvement. 
The  first  work  will  be  done  from  Rio 
Vista  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
entire  improvement,  when  completed,  is 
to  cost  $33,000,000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore- 
man on  ranch.  An  expert  at  leveling  land, 
raising  alfalfa,  handling  water  and  gas 
engines;  good  milker,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  care  of  milk  and  cream;  also 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Will  give  $100  for  any  cow  that  will  die 
under  my  care  from  bloat.  Will  consider 
nothing  less  than  $50  per  month.  Address 
Box  12,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


WANTEIl 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED— Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — Man  to  join  me  in  raising 
alfalfa  in  Glenn  county.  I  have  160  acres 
of  good  land,  want  man  to  do  work  and 
share  in  profits.  Box  28,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED — Several  carloads  of  good 
grain  hay.  Send  description  and  price. 
Box  144,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  507, 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  will  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


PAY  YOU  to  place  your  orders  NOW  for 
sheep  manure  or  other  fertilizers  for  fall 
delivery.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Second  cutting  will 
soon  be  ready  to  ship.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  good  hay,  write  for  prices.  C.  W.  Van- 
note,  Gridley,  Cal.    R.  D.  1. 


REFUSE  LIME — 300  tons  for  fertilizing, 
in  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — One  35-hp.  Samson  gas  en- 
gine. In  service  one  season.  Address 
Hunt  Brothers  Company,  112  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  three  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  hardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  %  mile  to  school  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO.,  807  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


114  acres,  2  miles  from  Suisun,  Solano 
county,  49  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Both 
rail  and  water  transportation.  Well  im- 
proved, beautiful  trees.  $15,000,  including 
all  cows,  horses,  hogs,  chickens,  and  hay 
in  barn.  70  acres  level  bottom  land,  bal- 
ance rolling.  PAUL  GOODLOE,  519  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  AND  BERRY 
LANDS,  Sonoma  county.  Send  for  booklet 
telling  advantages  of  investment  in  this 
good  productive  country  where  no  irriga- 
tion is  required.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  acres  full- 
bearing  fruit  trees;  10  grain.  Implements, 
live  stock,  furnished  house,  everything 
goes.  Price,  $5,500.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress owner.  No  agents  wanted.  W. 
TIEK,  R.  2.  Box  15,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


LAND  AND  WATER — $100  per  acre. 
Complete  irrigation;  Sacramento  valley, 
level;  10  to  100-acre  tracts;  terms;  direct 
from  owners.  WATT  &  CO.,  621  Jay  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


CAPRI  FIGS — For  Sale,  Capri  Figs  for 
fertilizing  Smyrna  Fig  Trees.  I  have  some 
of  the  most  famous  varieties,  such  as  the 
Milco  and  Markarian,  also  Roeding.  The  fig 
wasps  will  begin  coming  out  on  the  15th 
of  this  month  and  last  until  the  1st  of 
July.  Be  sure  and  place  your  order  early, 
so  that  you  can  give  your  trees  three  ap- 
plications, which  will  secure  you  a  good 
crop.  My  price  will  be  $7.50  per  M,  in 
less  than  one  thousand  lots,  $10  per  M. 
Address  MARKARIAN  FIG  GARDEN, 
R.  R.  No.  10,  Box  26,  Fresno,  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  Morganhill,  California. 


CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 


CAPRI  FIGS  for  sale,  $12  per  thousand. 
CHRIS  HOEL,  Gridley,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


PAINTS  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Buv  your  paints,  oils,  etc.,  direct  from  the 
Manufacturer.  Send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue — mailed  free  on  request. 

GAKRKTT  M.  GOLDBERG  &  CO., 
Offices  and  Factory,  7th  and  Folsom  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


Thirtlf  We  have  just  sold  large  Plymouth  Rock  young  roosters  at  thirty  cents  a 
11111 LJ  pound.  Ship  us  all  the  Plymouth  Rock  young  roosters  weighing  one  and  one- 
half,  two,  two  and  one-half,  three  and  four  pounds  that  you  or  your  friends 
b6ntS  llave-  Young  turkeys  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds  would  also  bring 
  thirty  cents  a  pound.    Large  Plymouth  Rock  hens  are  selling  from  eighteen  to 

A twenty  cents  a  pound.    We  can  use  all  the  chickens  of  all  kinds  that  you  can 
send  us.    We  can  also  use  from  one  to  twenty-five  carloads  of  hay. 
n-     j        Five  hundred  dozen  brooms  on  hand  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.,  20!>,  211  and  213  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1876.    References:  Anglo  London  &  P.  A.  Bank. 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  MEANS 

PLENTY  OF  MONEY 


This  is  a  small  section  of  the  great  Concrete-lined  Main  Canal  of 

Patterson  Irrigated  Farms 

which  is  ever  full  of  water,  making  a  stream  of  gold  for  Patterson 
farmers.  Water  is  always  sufficient,  and  never  fails  here.  Alfalfa 
growing  and  dairying  are  very  profitable. 

Land  sold  on  easy  terms. 

Visit  us,  or  address  Department  A, 

PATTERSON  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

PATTERSON.  STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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Benicia  Bunch  Rake 


Rear  View,  Showing  Lilt  ol  Tines 

For  Heavy  Work. 

Designed  for  bunching  Windrows,  handling  Sagebrush,  and  all  sim- 
ilar classes  of  service. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  you  need  such  a  tool — BUT  you 
know  the  strength  and  workmanship  must  be  in  it  or  it  will  fail. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ALL. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cat.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Shawco  Haying  Tools 


Shaw  Bunch  Rakes  are  built  for 
Western  trade.  The  greatest  tool 
made  for  heavy  hay  and  sage- 
brush. 

Our  own  manufacture. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES 

This  king  of  Buck  Rakes  is  also 

our  own  manufacture. 

Write  fo*-  description  and  prices. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKL 


LIGHTJNING  HAY  PRESSES 


Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on 
Lightning  Steel  Pitman  Hay 
Presses.  Our  prices  will  surprise 
you. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL 
ENGINE 


American 
Centrifugal  Pump 

Our  special  improved  run- 
ner which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American 
Pump  is  guaranteed 
to   save  the 
thrifty 
farmer 
power 


The  Muncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
is  today  running  on 
California  fuel  oil. 
See  one  working  in  your 
own  locality. 

The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


WHY  does  our  A-I  Surface  Irrigation  pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  Is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  it  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  with  prices  and  valuable  information. 

AMES-IBVIN  CO.,  8th  and  Irnin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  nit  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  420  Mtrktl  Slrttl.  Sal  Francises 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
same  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Bnlsnoen1  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Low  Rates  East 


Round  Trip 


Baltimore 
BontOB 
ChlcriKO 
Cincinnati 

July  22,  23 
Colorado  Springs 

Dalian 

DfDvi'r 
Dnlnth 


and 


$107 
110 


84 

only. 


83 
103c 


|  Gettysburg 

(  June  25.  26,  and  27  ortly. 


via 

Southern 
Pacific 

Limited  Trains, 
Also  Fast  Express 
Trains  With  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Excellent 
Dining  Car  Service 
on  All  Trains. 

Stopovers 
Both  Going 
and  Returning. 

SALE  DATES 

June  1.  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  10,  11,  13, 

14,  15,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  25. 
26,  27,  28. 

July  t,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11, 

15,  16,  17.  22.  23,  24,  30,  31. 
August  1.  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14, 

20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  28. 
Sept.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tickets  will 
Final  return  limit  three  months  from 
ber  31,  1913. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Bdg.    Palace  Hotel    Ferry  Station    Tel.  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station     Phone  Kearny  180 
Oakland:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station  Tel.  Lakeside  1120       First  St.  Station  Tel.  Oakland  7960 


Houston 

Kansas  City 

Memphis 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 

New  Orleans 

[few  York 

Philadelphia 

Queuec 

Rochester 

July  1,  2,  and  3  only. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Toronto 

Washington 

nud  other  points. 


62 
60. 
70, 
75 
108. 

70, 
108 
108 
116 
96 

70 

95 
107, 


be  sold  to  Baltimore  July  28  and  29. 
date  of  sale,  but  not  later  than  Octo- 
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Forty-Third  Year. 


Community  Agriculture  in  Italy. 

[Part  of  "Out  in  the  World"  Series,  by  the  Editor.] 

[In  our  last  issue  Professor  Wickson  told  of  the  assembling  of  the 
American  Commission  at  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in 
Rome,  and  of  transactions  connected  therewith.  Below  will  be  found 
observations  gathered  during  the  first  few  days  of  rural  travel  in  search 
of  co-operation  actually  in  operation  and  its  results.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  ar.d  instructive  description  of  European  agriculture  that  we 
have  ever  seen. — Associate.] 

As  the  American  Commission  reversed  the  course  of  Columbus  in  its 
voyage  of  discovery,  as  already  amply  suggested,  so  it  also  reversed  tho 
course  of  sundry  fierce  invaders  who  produced  the  dark  ages.  It  went 
out  from  Rome  for  the  invasion  of  central  Europe,  just  as  Julius  Caesar 
did  when  the  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Roman  Em- 


handles  his  land  by  subdivisions  of  different  sizes,  each  farmed  by  a 
family  of  tenants — the  size  of  the  holding  determined  by  the  working 
force  of  the  family.  The  landlord  furnishes  everything  but  labor,  and 
the  income  from  the  crops  is  divided  equally  between  the  landlord  and 
the  working:  family,  settlements  being  made  usually  once  a  year.  The 
tenants  do  not  expect  to  become  proprietors:  in  fact,  the  experts  who 
expounded  the  situation  seemed  surprised  that  such  possibility  should 
be  mentioned.  They  were  also  surprised  when  asked  if  the  men  who 
actually  did  the  farming  could  borrow  money  from  the  credit  banks, 
because  they  could  not  understand  what  such  people  needed  money  for: 
it  was  the  landlord  who  was  apt  to  need  money,  because  he  had  to  fur- 
nish everything:  if  the  tenant  needed  cash,  he  could  get  an  advance 
from  the  landlord.  Very  much  was  said  about  the  wonderful  growth 
of  co-operative  credit  banks  and  co-operative  supply  houses,  but  it  all 
seemed  to  be  co-operation  among  the  higher-ups  and  not  among  small 
land-owners  farming  their  own  lands  as  the  small  farmers  of  the  United 


Caterpillar  Clearing  Sagebrush  Land. 


pire.  There  is.  however,  this  distinct  contrast  between  times  ancient 
and  modern :  over  2000  years  ago  Caesar  set  forth  to  get  gold  from  the 
hoardings  of  savage  people,  while  today  our  expedition  seeks  gold 
from  the  wisdom  of  enlightened  nations  inhabiting  the  same  territory. 
Caesar  fought  his  way  to  conquest  through  ambush,  treachery,  and  blood. 
The  American  Commission  proceeds  through  strewn  flowers,  banquets, 
and  champagne,  and  listens  not  to  the  war  cries  of  the  hostile  savages, 
but  to  the  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  with  such  variations  of 
it  as  European  brass  bands  are  alone  capable  of.  Such  a  contrast  is 
suggestive  of  reflections,  but  we  must  deny  ourselves  indulgence. 

A  Land  of  Profit-Sharing. 

In  scouring  northern  Italy  for  co-operators  and  rural  financiers,  the 
American  Commission  made  its  first  stand  at  Florence.  It  plumped 
down  with  all  its  modernity  into  the  midst  of  palaces  and  cathedrals 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  old,  and  was  interested  to  find 
that  the  only  people  who  lived  in  the  past  were  the  guides  and  he 
tourists.  The  present  generation  of  Florentines  is  up  to  date,  and  though 
ever  ready  tc  turn  a  penny  on  the  past,  that  is  about  the  only  reflec- 
tion they  make  upon  it.  The  Commission  assembled  in  a  gorgeous  hall 
which  dates  back  to  the  high  old  times  of  the  Medici,  but  the  local 
rural  financiers  who  appeared  before  it  were  only  eloquent  of  New  Itah 
and  its  foundation  upon  the  prosperity  of  co-operating  agriculturists 
In  Tuscany  the  greatest  agricultural  thing  is  the  landlord,  and  he 


States  usually  do.  It,  therefore,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  scheme  to  enable 
people  to  own  their  own  homes,  but  rather  a  scheme  1o  help  large  own- 
ers to  finance  a  community  of  tenant  families  and  to  increase  their 

[Continued  nr>  Page  70K.* 

PIONEERING  WITH  A  TRACTOR 

An  admirable  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  machinery  for  ranch 
work  is  given  herewith,  showing  sagebrush  land  before,  after,  and  mean- 
while. This  is  a  60-hp.  Holt  Caterpillar  gas  tractor  pulling  a  Holt 
sagebri:sh  plow  on  the  land  of  the  Golconda  Cattle  Co.,  Nevada.  The 
brush  is  about  four  feet  high.  Previously  an  attempt  was  made  to 
clear  the  land  with  a  10  by  10  drag,  20  feet  long,  and  hauled  by  20  head 
of  horses.  The  land  had  to  be  gone  over  at  least  four  times  before  plow- 
ing, and  even  then  much  of  the  brush  was  left  on  the  ground  and  plowed 
under  to  interfere  with  cultivation  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  new  sagebrush  plow  practically  cleared  15  acres  a  day  at  one 
operation,  and  because  the  grubbers  are  so  constructed  that  they  re- 
semble a  shovel  plow,  the  land  was  also  plowed  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  at  the  same  time  it  was  being  cleared.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  about  $1  per  acre,  which  everyone  will  recognize  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  method  of  clearing  sagebrush  land.  After  the  brush 
has  been  grubbed  by  the  plow,  there  is  a  rake  similar  to  a  hay-rake  in 
the  rear,  which  catches  the  brush  and  piles  it  neatly.   It  is  then  burned. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.m.,  Jun.  24,  1918. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.88 

85.43 

45.98 

66 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.32 

18.69 

24.99 

88 

54 

Sacramento  

T 

8.03 

20  09 

90 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

.02 

11.97 

22.27 

72 

54 

.00 

6.35 

16.79 

84 

46 

.00 

6.22 

9.68 

96 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

4.45 

9.53 

92 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

7.99 

20.51 

90 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12.84 

15.64 

86 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

5.90 

10  01 

78 

58 

The  Week. 

For  several  years,  at  the  close  of  a  volume,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  tell  how  wonderfully  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  was  prospering  as  compared 
with  previous  volumes.  There  is  no  telling  when 
this  will  have  to  quit,  hut  with  this  issue  we  again 
break  a  record.  The  volume  ending  with  the  last 
issue  of  December,  1912,  was  the  largest  ever— 
this  beats  it  out  by  48  pages,  two  full  issues  of 
our  summer  size,  having  the  grand  total  for  the 
26  issues  of  728  pages.  The  prosperity  indicated 
is  carried  all  along  the  line — more  subscribers, 
more  advertisers,  more  interest,  better  results. 
Never  have  things  looked  brighter  for  the  Press, 
and  all  signs  point  to  the  issue  of  the  last  of  De- 
cember surpassing  this  as  this  has  surpassed,  at 
least  in  size,  the  amount  of  reading  and  advertis- 
ing and  number  of  readers,  those  preceding  it. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  index  on  the 
back  cover  of  this  issue,  as  on  every  issue  at  the 
end  of  each  volume.  The  Rural  Press  is  considered 
the  paper  of  authority  where  things  that  should 
be  known  can  be  found.  This  index  is  used  to 
point  to  any  subject  discussed  in  the  volume,  so 
keep  all  copies  of  the  paper  in  their  proper  order 
and  when  in  doubt  about  anything,  look  it  up  in 
the  index  of  a  couple  of  volumes  back  and  find  it, 
or  if  you  don't  find  it,  write  in. 

A  distinct  loss  to  California  horticulture  is  to 
be  sustained  by  the  departure  of  Alexander  C. 
McAdie,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  for  Harvard  late 
this  summer.  The  Weather  Bureau  operates  for 
the  benefit  of  shipping  and  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. Professor  McAdie  has  made  it  of  outstanding 
value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  so 
that  in  the  public  mind  throughout  rural  Califor- 
nia at  least,  the  Weather  Bureau  was  considered 
inseparable  in  activities  from  farming  interests, 
other  things  being  of  secondary  importance.  Pro- 
fessor McAdie  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
work  in  frost  investigation  and  frost-fighting,  tie 
has  made  patents  covering  nearly  all  of  the  basic 
points  in  frost  foretelling  and  fighting  and  kept 
those  patents  wholly  for  the  service  of  the  fruit- 


grower. Largely  through  his  work,  frost-fighting 
has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  on  a  good  foun- 
dation, and  California  can  perhaps  spare  him  bet- 
ter than  it  could  a  few  years  ago.  The  work  he 
will  pursue  at  Harvard  will  also  be  such  that 
it  may  result  in  greater  public  good  than  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  done  here.  Here's  hoping 
that  it  does  as  much  good  as  that  he  has  done 
thus  far! 


Again  we  rush  to  disagree  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  might  seem  to  be  drawn  in  our 
reading  columns,  this  time  to  that  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, the  wool  tariff,  referred  to  in  one  of  our 
leading  livestock  articles.  The  wool  trust,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  possibly  has  been  far  from 
angelic  in  its  operations  with  the  wool-grower, 
the  buyers  most  certainly  worked  with  private 
agreements,  as  buyers  of  any  kind  will  when 
they  get  together,  and  quite  certainly  the  benefits 
of  the  wool  tariff  have  not  all  been  to  the  grower. 
Schedule  K  has  been  deserving  of  most  of  the 
cracks  taken  at  it.  But  to  infer  that  things 
will  be  as  good  without  the  tariff  as  with  it,  or 
that  Australia  cannot  hurt  the  American  sheep- 
man, is  going  on  theory  without  considering  facts. 
If  you  can  lay  down  Australian  wool  in  Boston 
for  several  cents  a  pound  less  than  American 
wool  of  equal  quality,  tariff  not  paid,  it  is  too 
apparent  for  words  that  somebody  is  going  to  get 
hurt  when  that  tariff  is  taken  off  and  the  price 
of  American  wool  will  be  as  low  as  Australian — 
and  that  somebody  is  the  sheepman.  The  price 
of  American  wool  all  the  time  has  been  based 
principally  on  the  price  the  manufacturer  would 
have  to  pay  for  Australian  wool  even  though  the 
buyer  has  got  in  what  deadly  licks  he  could,  too. 
The  wool-grower  may  be  eased  up  in  some  ways 
by  free  wool,  the  world's  supply  may  be  dimin- 
ishing so  that  free  wool  will  not  be  quite  disas- 
trous, but  in  justice  to  the  wool-grower  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  public  policy,  the  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  should  come  by  degrees  and 
not  all  in  one  fell  swoop. 

We  were  too  late  last  week  to  mention  that  the 
State  Dairy  Association  bills,  after  triumphantly 
passing  both  Houses,  were  lost  in  the  avalanche 
that  was  hurled  at  Governor  Johnson  to  look 
over  and  digest  in  the  thirty  days  following  the 
close  of  the  Legislature.  We  don't  feel  badly 
about  it.  First,  the  main  purpose  of  the  bills 
was  to  prevent  radical  city  legislation  by  people 
who  knew  little  of  dairying.  The  great  support 
given  the  bills  will  prevent  any  of  that,  so  the 
dairymen  got  what  they  were  after  and  can  feel 
happy,  one  and  all.  For  another'  thing,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  regulation  in  the  bills.  We 
have  all  the  regualtion  we  need;  we  are  pro- 
ducing good,  clean  cream  and  milk,  and  are  rap- 
idly improving.  This  partial  success  of  the  bills 
will  stop  over-regulation  and  let  improvement 
take  its  course. 


COMMUNITY  AGRICULTURE  IN  ITALY. 

(Continued  From  Page  63S.) 

products.  The  only  equivalent  for  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  actual  farmer  is  the  fact  that  these 
farming  families  hold  the  land  for  decades  and 
for  generations,  the  present  tenant  farming  the 
land  on  shares,  just  as  his  father,  grandfather, 
etc.,  had  done  before  him. 

It  was  clearly  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  that  owners  of  farming  lands  had 
benefited  themselves  most  notably  by  many  forms 
of  co-operation  in  borrowing,  buying,  selling,  in- 
surance of  live  stock,  insurance  of  crops  against 
t  hailstorms,  etc.,  etc.    The  business  of  such  co- 


operative enterprises  had  increased,  say,  a  thou- 
sandfold during  the  last  two  decades.  By  such 
efforts  the  landlords  had  protected  themselves 
against  land  sharks,  loan  sharks,  trade  sharks, 
and  other  such  greedy  fish,  and  by  getting  money 
at  low  rates  of  interest  and  farm  supplies  at  but 
little  more  than  manufacturers'  prices,  they  had 
brought  themselves  into  condition  for  land  im-# 
provement  and  crop  increase,  the  benefits  trick- 
liny:  down  to  the  actual  farmers  by  the  scheme 
of  profit-sharing.  There  are.  of  course,  land- 
owners or  landlords  of  various  degrees,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  community  were  so  much  im- 
proved by  the  new  order  of  things  that  nobility, 
priesthood,  and  all  others  except  the  old-time 
money-lender  and  storekeeper,  perhaps,  pro- 
claimed the  beneficence  of  co-operation  and  urged 
government  favor  to  it,  and  were  themselves  will- 
ing to  work  zealously  for  it  without  compensa- 
tion, because  it  seemed  grandly  philanthropic  and 
promotive  of  peace,  content  and  prosperity  among 
the  people.  Grand  as  all  this  is.  and  splendidly 
adapted  as  it  seems  to  be  to  the  preservation  of 
ancestral  rights  in  the  land  and  to  increasing 
the  comforts  of  those  who  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  expect  to  own  the  land,  but  merely  have 
the  traditional  riprht  to  labor  upon  it.  we  can 
see  little  which  is  applicable  to  American  con- 
ditions except  the  demonstration  of  the  general 
principle  that  people  can  change  the  whole  finan- 
cial face  of  their  environment  by  acting  together 
in  ways  which  their  local  conditions  must  deter- 
mine. 

Co-operative  Leasing  of  Land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  evidence  that  this  gen- 
eral principle  of  co-operation  has  demonstrated 
itself  to  be  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  local 
conditions  in  Italy.  Quite  in  contrast  with  the 
family  leaseholds  of  Tuscany  on  the  basis  of  profit 
sharing,  are  the  co-operative  leasing  of  lands  on 
a  more  independent  basis  in  some  other  parts  of 
Italy,  where  the  title  of  much  of  the  land  is 
vested  in  municipalities,  charitable  institutions, 
the  church,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  old  land-owning 
aristocracy.  In  such  cases  large  areas  are  open 
to  lease  on  what  we  call  "cash  rents."  Groups 
of  actual  farmers  make  such  leases  co-operatively, 
just  as  middlemen  lease  them  for  sub-letting  to 
individuals.  With  the  latter  we  have  nothing 
particular  to  do,  except  to  say  that  middlemen 
in  Italy  act  like  middlemen  everywhere,  and  peo- 
ple like  to  escape  from  their  exactions.  They  do 
it  by  co-operative  leasing,  which  is  done  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  farming  on  the  community  plan 
and  pro-rating  profits;  second,  by  sub-letting  to 
members  of  the  co-operation,  each  of  whom  farms 
as  he  likes  and  pays  rent  to  the  co-operative  or- 
ganization. At  one  of  the  meetings  an  expert 
gave  this  conclusion  from  his  observation  :  "Com- 
munity farming  is  better  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view :  independent  farming  produces  bet- 
ter social  conditions."  This  is  what  anyone  could 
easily  prophesy.  Community  farming  is  done  un- 
der expert  supervision  and  all  community  mem- 
bers have  to  choose  crops  and  grow  them  accord- 
ing to  the  best  known  methods — a  pooling  of  wis- 
dom in  direction,  a  standardization  of  all  the 
operations.  Independent  farming  of  subdivisions 
promotes  social  peace  and  amity  because  every 
man  and  his  wife  do  as  they  like,  so  long  as 
they  pay  the  rent.  You  choose  which  you  like 
according  as  you  may  prefer  a  heavy  purse  or 
light  heart.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  foreign 
to  this  discussion.  The  pertinent  thing  is  that 
both  ways  of  getting  land  without  the  interven- 
tion of  middlemen  is  made  possible  and  profita- 
ble because  such  groups  of  lessors  organize  in  a 
way  to  get  collective  credit  and  buy  stoak,  sup- 
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plies  and  tools  at  much  less  than  ordinary  deal- 
ers' prices,  and  have  all  the  time  needed  to  pay 
i'or  them,  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  their  associates,  who 
lend  their  endorsement  and  become  responsible 
for  their  debts  on  the  basis  of  what  the  econom- 
ists call  "true  co-operation."  There  are  several 
kinds  of  such  co-operations :  for  credit,  for  buying, 
for  selling,  etc.,  and  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, of  such  little  local  co-operations  having 
banks,  stores,  etc.,  are  federated  in  central  or- 
ganizations which  cover  the  nation  in  which  they 
are  situated.  We  have  no  time  to  mention  such 
local  and  federated  organizations  specifically.  It 
would  require  a  professor  of  modern  languages 
to  correctly  transcribe  their  names  from  our 
notebooks  and  from  the  printed  statements 
which  they  have  prepared  for  us.  All  we  can  do 
at  the  moment  is  to  try  to  get  the  correct  rela- 
tions and  significance  of  things,  and  when  one 
is  whirled  from  place  to  place  where  the  places 
are  almost  within  gunshot  of  each  other,  and 
where  you  have  to  stand  up  and  look  pleasant 
while  cordial  addresses  of  welcome  are  being 
fired  at  you  in  a  foreign  tongue  about  once  an 
hour,  and  you  are  expected  to  eat  and  drink 
about  three  banquets  a  day,  the  reader  can  easily 
see  why  specifications  and  detailed  drawings  are 
beyond  our  power.  All  that  we  can  do  currently 
is  in  an  impressionistic  way.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  distinctly  clear.  The  prosperity  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Italy  is  conditioned  on  co-oper- 
ation in  finance  and  trade.  Statesmen  are  keen 
about  it,  and  the  government  is  determined  to 
fit  laws  to  its  needs :  philanthropists  are  moved 
almost  to  tears  when  describing  its  achievements 
to  you,  and  landowners  rejoice  at  the  progress 
which  it  is  making  in  transforming  their  white- 
elephant  estate  into  profitable  income  properties. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  we  are  continually  get- 
ting the  higher-up  point  of  view  of  it  all.  There 
is  still  a  doubt  whether  the  lower-downs,  who  are 
being  so  actively  promoted,  regard  it  all  as  the 
heaven-ou-earth  which  these  kind  moving-picture 
artists  are  showing  us.  They  doff  their  hats  and 
smile  as  the  imposing  procession  of  "Americanos" 
threads  its  way  through  their  lanes  and  alleys — ■ 
many  of  them  regarding  it  probably  as  some  sort 
of  a  religious  pilgrimage,  as  the  village  priest  is 
often  the  guide,  while  the  local  prefect  or  count 
maintains  a  worshipful  attitude  of  respect  for  the 
strangers  who  seem  to  them  so  quaintly  costumed 
and  so  full  of  adoration. 

The  North  Italian  Farming  Village. 

Wondering,  then,  how  institutions  which  seem 
to  be  working  so  well  for  the  increased  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  these  people  might  be  applied 
to  advancement  of  Americans  who  are  in  spirit, 
attitude  and  aspirations  so  different,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  a  comment  upon  a  matter  of  habi- 
tation which  suggests  just  as  sharp  a  contrast. 
The  Italian  farming  village  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  a  village  at  all  by  anyone  born  to  the 
English  language.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  in- 
dividual homes,  which,  though  never  so  humble, 
has  each  its  individuality  of  structure,  environ- 
ment and  ornament.  The  buildings  of  an  Italian 
forming  village  suggests,  on  approach,  a  collec- 
tion of  old-fashioned  college  or  poor-house  dormi- 
tories. They  are  brick-shaped  in  all  dimensions, 
and  are  so  stark  and  homely  as  an  entire  absence 
of  ornament  can  suggest.  They  are  set  close  to- 
gether with  scant  driving  space  between  them, 
and  as  they  are  four  or  five  stories  high,  the  clus- 
ter on  a  dark  day  is  as  dark  and  dismal  as  one 
can  imagine.  The  surrounding  lands  are  better 
to  look  upon,  as  they  are  parti-colored  because  of 
the  small  holdings  of  different  crops;  but  the  vil- 


lage itself  is  a  group  of  agricultural  tenement 
houses  which  have  not  even  fresh  air  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  corresponding  city  habita- 
tions. An  American  farmer  would  prefer  to  in- 
stall his  household  under  a  tree  than  enter  such 
a  building.  There  may  be  social  advantages  in 
such  a  collective  residence,  perhaps,  and  so  there 
is  in  a  city  tenement.  There  is  none  of  the  isola- 
tion which  is  so  often  regretted  in  American  farm 
homes,  but  isolation  is  much  better  than  its  oppo- 
site in  these  collective  dwellings  which  are  neither 
decent  nor  sanitary. 

These  farming  dormitories  are  constructed  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  "palaces"  of  the  city,  which 
.are  built  like  fortresses,  and  both  have  normally 
but  one  large  exit  and  entrance  in  the  center  of 
the  front  sid&.  Of  course,  in  the  old  troubled 
times,  a  man  could  not  afford  to  worry  whether 
his  neighbor  was  breaking  clown  his  back  door, 
and  he  therefore  built  no  back  door  to.  worry 
about,  and  he  made  no  windows  on  the  outside 
below  the  second  story.  There  were,  however, 
certain  differences  between  the  city  palace  and 
the  village  house.  One  had  most  elaborate  exte- 
rior carvings  and  ornaments;  the  other  had  none 
whatever.  In  the  palace,  the  one  large  doorway 
led  to  a  wide  hall  which  ended  in  a  large  covered 
court  with  pillars  and  frescoes,  or  in  an  open 
court  of  which  the  center  was  full  of  trees  and 
flowers  like  the  patio  of  a  Spanish  hacienda.  In 
the  country  tenement  house  the  hall  ended  in  the 
barnyard,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  thereof;  the 
animals  stalled  around  it,  and  the  family  resi- 
dences in  the  huddled  rooms  above.  In  this  way 
scores  of  families  arc  centrally  housed,  the  mem- 
bers thereof  going  back  and  forth  to  the  work 
in  the  surrounding  fields.  There  were,  of  course, 
differences  in  the  degrees  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort of  these  habitations,  but  they  were  of  the 
same  class  and  all  of  them  unfit  to  produce  or 
maintain  an  American  kind  of  farming  popula- 
tion. The  American  farmer  who  begins  to  feel 
crowded  when  a  new  settler  comes  within  a  mile 
of  him,  and  the  American  farm  wife  who  glories 
in  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  her  queendom,  can. 
picture,  perhaps,  but  never  realize  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  this  tenement  life  of  the  European  peasant 
farmer  without  actual  sight  of  it.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  properly  judged  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  It  must  be  measured  from  the 
squalor  and  poverty  of  serfdom  from  which  it  is 
an  escape  and  advancement.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  landowner,  it  is  economical  to  pile 
up  people  one  above  another.  On  high-priced 
land,  to  house  several  hundred  on  an  acre  leaves 
more  land  for  cropping.  To  him  it  would  seem 
rank  extravagance  of  land  to  give  ten  people  an 
acre  to  cover  with  little  cottages,  barns  and  veg- 
etable gardens.  Therefore,  little  rural  homes  for 
farm  laborers  are  out  of  the  question,  and  no 
family  can  escape  from  this  conclusion  because 
it  cannot  get  money  enough  to  do  otherwise,  and 
because  also,  in  certain  large  regions  at  least,  the 
head  of  the  family  could  not  buy  a  house  lot  even 
if  he  should  get  the  money.  He  could  not  get 
land  to  waste  on  giving  his  children  a  decent  place 
to  grow  up :  he  must  grow  something  which  the 
land-owner  can  get  his  share  from,  or  which  can 
be  sold  to  pay  rent.  Children  are  not  a  profitable 
crop  like  clover  for  cattle  or  grazing  for  geese  or 
mulberry  leaves  for  silk-worms. 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  be  unfair  to  south 
European  standards  of  progress  in  agriculture 
and  philanthropy.  These  huddled  habitations  do 
have  some  advantages  when  you  remember  that 
the  women  have  to  do  much  of  the  field  work, 
and  co-operation  is  helping  .them  marvelously. 
Think  what  a  great  advantage  it  is,  for  instance. 


to  have  a  co-operative  bakery  in  such  a  L 
workers.  It  is  not  only  economical  of  time  aud 
fuel,  but  it  makes  possible  good  sweet  bread  for 
all  at  actual  cost,  aud,  by  the  operation,  the  whole 
bunch  of  people  not  only  saves  money,  but  escapes 
the  pain  of  living  on  sour  dough  which  would 
probably  be  the  best  use  of  flour  which  the  throng 
of  weary  women  could  make.  And  so,  under  the 
leadership  of  priests  and  schoolmasters,  and  with 
help  from  the  government  and  the  landlords, 
these  people  are  coming  to  live  better  than  they 
did  beEore,  and  to  co-operate  not  only  in  baking 
bread,  but  in  buying  everything  they  use  and  in 
pooling  their  small  surplus  earnings  and  their 
large,  kind,  sympathetic  hearts  in  helping  each 
other  to  live  better  under  the  sad  limitations 
Avhieh  surround  them.  In  this  way  they  make 
banks  also,  and  establish  collective  credit  which 
is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  People's  Banks. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  one  thing  is  clear :  Eu- 
ropean people  are  not  scared  of  banks,  but  have 
apparently  a  passion  for  them.  We  hear  talk 
everywhere  that  formerly  banks  were  bad. 
They  would,  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
lower  classes,  and  they  did  the  best  they  could 
to  get  the  higher-ups  into  corners  so  that  they 
could  keep  grilling  them  with  high  interest  and 
frightful  exactions  in  granting  loans.  While  the 
banks  were  doing  this  with  the  nobility  or  the 
land-owning  classes,  ugly  schools  of  sharks  were 
lopping  off  arms  and  limbs  from  the  dependent 
class.  Nothing  we  have  ever  heard  of  loan-sharks 
in  America  equals  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  the 
European  man-eaters  of  which  they  are  the  spawn. 
Out  of  the  misery  of  all  classes,  then,  came  the 
wonderful  variety  of  co-operative  banks.  They 
are  of  so  many  kinds,  and  they  have  so  many 
methods  of  operation,  that  we  cannot  now  under- 
take to  classify  or  even  enumerate  them.  Besides, 
Ave  believe  we  have  other  kinds  still  to  see  and 
enquire  into.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  as  self- 
denying  and  altruistic  as  a  foreign  missionary: 
some  of  them  seem  to  retain  their  financial  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  do  business  on  what  even  an 
American  banker  would  call  a  good  business  basis. 
We  are  not  sure  yet  that  there  is  so  much  cheap 
money  available  as  reference  to  low-interest  rates 
would  indicate,  except  in  cases  where  low  rates 
are  explained  by  donations  by  nations,  municipal- 
ities, communes,  or  by  concessions  from  financial 
institutions  which  allow  some  of  their  enormous 
reserves  to  be  used  for  patriotic  purposes  (such 
as  the  promotion  of  agriculture  is  everywhere  con- 
ceded to  be),  and  do  not  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
they  are  doing  such  things  as  philanthropy  and 
not  as  business.  We  are  catching  sight  continu- 
ally of  something  like  subsidies  or  other  eleemos- 
ynary affairs  which  connect  the  present  patronage 
of  agriculture  backward  to  the  old  Roman  policy 
of  recognizing  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  feed 
the  people  and  of  granting  favors  to  all  who 
would  help  them  to  do  it,  either  by  foreign  con- 
quest or  by  local  food  production.  From  this 
aspect  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  present  atti- 
tudes of  governments  toward  financing  agricul- 
ture cheaply  may  not  be  very  new:  it  may  be 
only  a  new  way  of  keeping  the  people  busy  and 
quiet  and  out  of  mischief.  If  so,  it  is  a  great 
success.  They  like  a  bank  of  their  own,  and  it 
is  wise  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  suffer  from 
popular  discontent  to  help  them  to  get  it  and 
to  fix  things  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  have 
money  in  it — where  it  will  be  perfectly  safe,  even 
if  not  very  productive  of  profit. 

An  Instance  of  Attitude. 

Although  we  cannot  yet  tell  how  many  kind* 
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of  altruistic  hanks  there  are,  and  therefore  can- 
not yet  enumerate  or  classify  them,  we  can  note 
one  instance  of  attitude  because  it  is  assumed  by 
an  institution  which  is  pretty  near  to  what  we 
have  in  America,  namely,  a  ''savings  bank."  As 
we  note  its  methods,  some  contrasts  to  the  atti- 
tude of  our  savings  banks  toward  agriculture  may 
present  themselves.  Tt  is  situated  in  a  city  of 
northern  Italy  about  the  same  size  as  Fresno,  and 
has  a  thoroughly  agricultural  environment,  josl 
as  Fresno  has.  The  savings  bank  we  have  in  mind 
Avas  established  in  1861  with  *25.000  donated  by 
the  commune  as  a  foundation,  the  money  having 
accumulated  in  the  municipal  pawnshops  in  a  way 
we  do  not  understand,  it  was.  apparently,  a  com- 
munity charity  from  the  beginning,  and  when  a 
law  was  passed  in  1884  covering  such  cases,  it 
was  registered  as  a  public  utility  institution.  Tt 
issued  no  shares  and  paid  no  dividends.  It  had 
no  individual  head,  such  as  a  president,  but  was 
governed  from  the  beginning  by  a  board  of  hon- 
orary directors  who  received  no  compensation  and 
who  were  appointed  in  part  by  the  city  govern- 
ment and  in  part  by  local  charitable  and  promo- 
tive societies.  It  did  not  desire  to  make  much 
money,  but  simply  to  pay  its  very  small  operating 
expenses  and  roll  up  a  good  reserve  fund  for  its 
own  uses.  It  was  authorized  to  receive  deposits 
and  to  make  loans.  It  began  early  to  aid  agri- 
culture, which  seemed  to  he  a  very  clear  phase 

of  public  utility.  Last  year  it  had  a  capital  in 
tlie  form  of  a  reserve  fund  of  $1,200,000,  and 
deposits  of  $9,000,000.  It  lias,  during  its  more 
lecent  wonderful  development,  at  least,  not  had 
dealings  with  individual  borrowers,  but  has  loaned 
upon  paper  certified  by  rural  banks  and  co-oper- 
ative associations,  re-discounting  bills  for  them  at 
a  rate  which  gave  them  a  margin  of  profit  to  pay 
their  own  expenses.  It  also  gave  them  credit 
on  open  accounts.  It  began  with  furnishing 
money  for  irrigation  works,  for  purchasing  im- 
proved live  stock,  and  other  undertakings  which 
promised  greater  production  and  profit  to  the 
lands  of  the  region.  It  made  such  loans  at  2  and 
3V;  per  cent  interest,  and  sometimes  without  in- 
terest for  great  public  benefits.  It  proceeded 
later  to  re-discount  bills  with  two  endorses,  and 
when  in  1878  the  law  allowed  re-discounting  bills 
with  one  endorser,  it  did  that  business  also.  It 
has  had  -*60.000  on  such  paper  at  one  time,  charg- 
ing 0.5  per  cent  less  than  the  Bank  of  Italy  rate 
for  discounting  commercial  paper.  It  was  inter- 
estingly stated  that  it.  would  make  advances  on 
bills  for  improved  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  delivered  to  farmers,  even  if  the  farmer 
would  not  sign  his  name  to  the  bill.  The  fann- 
ers seem  to  be  scared  to  death  about  signing 
anything,  but  would  give  verbal  agreement  to 
pay.  If  this  satisfied  his  local  co-operative  bank 
or  association,  the  savings  bank  also  accepted  it 
with  simply  the  endorsement  of  the  party  making 
the  first  discount.  In  such  cases  the  re-discount 
rate  was  2  per  cent  for  bills  of  seeds  anJ  3  per 
cent  tor  bills  of  other  agricultural  supplies,  while 
the  re-discount  rate  to  other  forms  of  industry 
than  farming  was  held  at  3  and  3Vo  per  cent. 
Such  credits  to  local  agricultural  banks  were  re- 
vised every  six  months,  and  their  credit  lines  let 
out  or  drawn  in  as  seemed  desirable.  It  had  to 
be  clearly  demonstrated  that  loans  were  strictly 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  2%  per  cent  was 
charged  to  borrowing  banks,  which  charged  the 
farmers  3%  per  cent,  leaving  them  0.75  per  cent 
to  cover  the  cost  of  their  own  operation.  On 
paper  of  this  kind  for  current  supplies  to  farm- 
ers, the  savings  bank  has  had  as  much  as  $150,000 
out  at  one  time. 

On  workmen's  small  deposits  this  bank  has  paid 


4  per  cent,  while  it  paid  2%  per  cent  to  other  de- 
positors. Now  it  has  increased  its  interest  on 
deposits  to  3  per  cent  in  competition  with  other 
banks  which  needed  money.  When  it  was  point- 
ed out  to  the  beneficent  officers,  who  were  giving 
the  facts,  that  they  were  loaning  money  for  lower 
rates  than  they  were  paying  depositors,  they  re- 
marked that  a  large  reserve  fund  was  a  good 
thing  and  reminded  us  that  they  were  running 
a  public  utility  concern  as  provided  by  the  law. 
Tin  y  also  pointed  with  pride  to  the  statement 
in  their  report  that  they  had  given  away  from 
1896  to  1912  the  sum  of  $32,091  for  prizes  and 
other  encouragements  to  agriculture  and  $12,500 


as  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  traveling  instruc- 
tors in  agriculture.  We  were  forced  to  conclude 
that  all  the  angels  in  Italy  are  not  sculptured  on 
the  walls  of  their  cathedrals. 

Possibly  if  some  hard-hearted  California  bank- 
ers happen  to  read  this  account  they  may  con- 
clude that  we  must  have  struck  a  freak  bank  or 
that  we  are  a  freak  writer.  For  these  reasons  we 
cannot  go  further  at  this  time,  but  have  to  prom- 
ise them  that  they  are  mighty  likely  to  get  more 
of  the  same  kind  later,  tor  it  does  appear  that 
in  the  line  of  cheap  money  to  farmers  everybody 
seems  to  be  doing  it,  or  claims  to  be,  and  it  both- 
ers us  some  to  aceurat'dv  weigh  and  measure  it. 


Heavy  Pruning  Best. 


(In  the  discussion  in  these  columns  some  weeks 
ago  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  expressed 
was,  "Lose  the  shears  for  a  season,"  but  in  the 
following  communication  from  one  of  the  most 
experienced  growers  living,  whose  name  unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  use,  the  idea  is  strongly  ad- 
vanced that  the  heavier  the  cutting  back,  the  bet- 
ter the  tree.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  course  of 
action  is  apparently  based  largely  on  the  prin- 
ciple: "We  hardly  know  what  to  do,  so  we  better 
do  nothing."  The  following  seems  to  he  based  on 
experience  years  ago. — Editor.) 

To  the  Editor:  Permit  a  word  concerning  the 
treatment  of  citrus  trees  under  frost  damage; 
when  to  trim  a  lemon  tree  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  time  as  it  is  condition  of  the  tree.  The  sooner 
the  better  after  the  damage,  and  just  at  the  time 
a  good  flow  of  sap  may  be  had  in  the  uninjured 
wood. 

Do  you  remember  the  lesson  taught  in  this  line,  ] 
along  in  the  nineties,  when  so  many  lemon  trees 
and  various  kinds  of  orange  trees  were  all  budded 
to  navels?  The  successful  budder  of  that  day 
demanded  his  tree  to  be  in  condition  of  free  flow 
of  sap  and  called  on  the  grower  to  help  by  irrigat- 
ing, fertilizing  and  reducing  the  wood  surface  to 
get  it.  The  earlier  he  could  obtain  this  condition 
the  better,  as  it  insured  a  strong  and  vigorous 
growth  for  a  long  growing  season,  and  well  sea- 
soned Avood  to  stand  the  next  winter's  frost.  If 
this  principle  had  been  acted  on  this  winter  and 
spring  the  lemon  orchards  would  be  B  year  in 
advance  of  where  the  most  of  them  are  now. 

As  to  the  orange  trees.   Do  you  recall  the  citrus 
growers'  meeting  at   Pomona  some  years  ago? 
There  was  given  out  at  the  time  many  views  by 
many  men.    Among  them  was  the  statement  that 
certain  old  orange  trees  always  having  had  good 
care,  were  gradually  falling  off  in  their  producing 
ability  and  general  vigor.    The  remedy  advanced 
was  a  liberal  use  of  the  pruning  shears.    One  then 
was.  who  went  so  far  as  to  cut  out  the  entire  top 
of  his  orange  trees.    This  was  so  radical  that  the 
t  idea  became  unpopular  and  seems  to  have  been 
b  si  sighl  of.    Bui  the  treatment  as  intended  was 
right  and  is  right  and  applicable  just  now  to  thou- 
I  sands  of  acres  of   poor,   decrepit   orange  trees, 
I  which  if  they  had   enough   of  the  sickly  wood 
I  evenly  taken  off  all  over  the  tree  to  insure  a 
I  healthy,  vigorous  new  growth,  would  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  trees. 

I  volunteer  the  above  for  you  to  use  in  any  way 
you  please,  so  you  do  not  connect  my  name  with 

it.    I  have  been  citrus  fruit  growing  here  at  

for  twenty  years.  I  sold  out  two  years  ago.  I  am 
just  recovering  from  a  long  sickness,  and  I  have 
not  the  strength  of  pen  or  pruning  shears 
to  demonstrate  my  position  against  the  do-nothing 
treatment  practiced  this  year  and  which  is  the 
most  costly  business  the  growers  have  followed 
since  for  year  after  year  they  acted  on  the  belief 
that  distillate  spray  was  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
treatment  for  black  scale. 

The  interest  I  want  to  awaken  in  the  industry 
is  that  the  free  use  of  the  pruning  shears  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restore  thousands  of  trees  that 
can  not  be  profitable  until  a  new  and  vigorous 
bearing  surface  is  created  and  that  no  other  treat- 
ment will  do  it  so  well,  if  at  all.  It  is  begging  the 
question  to  call  the  lemon  tree  in  Fig.  2,  page  664 
of  the  Press  a  trimmed  tree  in  this  1913  year. — 
Grower,  San  Bernardino  County. 


TO  KILL  JOHNSON  GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  tell  me  the  best  way 
to  kill  some  .Johnson  grass  on  my  ranch  in  Contra 
Costa  County? — H.  A.  C,  San  Francisco. 

Johnson  grass  has  the  reputation  of  being  so 
hard  to  kill  that  any  simple  method  of  eradicating 
if  is  generally  looked  upon  as  being  worth  nothing, 
yet  it  is  stated  that  it  can  be  killed  easily  in  one 
season  by  running  a  weed  cuttter  under  it  at  just 
the  right  time.  The  grass  of  one  year  comes  from 
the  root  stock  formed  the  previous  year.  It  does 
not  come  from  the  real  roots,  the  fibrous  one  like 
every  plant  has  for  gathering  food,  nor  from  the 
old  underground  stems,  but  from  those  meaty 
joints  about  the  thickness  of  one's  finger.  The 
proposition  is  to  tackle  it  just  when  these  are 
ready  to  form.  They  form  only  after  the  grass 
has  made  a  good  growth  and  stored  up  a  lot  of 
strength.  This  is  just  when  the  plant  is  starting 
to  flower  out.  It  is  said  that  if  the  weed  cutter 
can  be  run  under  the  crown  at  this  time,  severing 
the  upper  growth  from  the  genuine  roots  that  the 
eradication  will  he  complete.  The  roots  then  will 
be  so  far  along  that  they  cannot  start  up  new 
growth  and  the  food  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant 
cannot  get  where  reproduction  can  take  place. 
If  the  cutting  is  done  too  early  the  roots  will  start 
up  again.  If  it  is  done  too  late  the  new  root 
stocks  will  have  gotten  below  the  knife  blades  and 
can  start  growth  vigorously  the  following  year. 
Thus  it  has  to  he  done  just  at  the  right  time  to  be 
effective  and  very  probably  most  of  the  disbelief 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  done  either  too  early  or  too  late.  An 
examination  of  the  roots  just  when  blossoming 
starts  will  show  the  new  root  stock  and  what  is 
needed.  As  some  plants  are  always  a  little  ahead 
of  others  it  is  fairly  certain  that  in  every  job  that 
there  will  be  a  few  that  will  escape  and  these  few 
the  following  year  will  have  to  be  grubbed  out. 

Cultivating  to  expose  the  root  stock  to  the  wea- 
ther during  winter  or  during  the  hot  summer  is 
practiced.  Also  exposing  them  to  sheep  or  hogs, 
hut  nearly  all  such  methods  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  make  a  clean  job  by 
rooting  up  bodily  and  destroying  every  root  stock 
in  a  field  or  orchard. 


CROSS  POLLINATION  OF  CHERRIES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  of  late  purchased  your 
book  or.  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them."  and  beg  of  you  to  answer  one  question 
for  me.  I  have  20  acres  in  Vaeaville  and  ex- 
pect to  set  out  quite  a  number  of  cherries.  I 
see  in  your  book,  page  261,  that  you  advise  the 
association  of  different  varieties.  Would  it  be 
advisable  and  wise,  in  your  estimation,  to  asso- 
ciate the  Royal  Ann.  Bur  bank,  and  Black  Tartar- 
ian, setting  them  out  row  for  row?  Also,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  associate  the  Royal  and  Blen- 
heim apricot? — T.  C,  Vaeaville. 

Although  Professor  Wickson  is  in  Europe,  we 
feel  quite  sure  he  would  agree  with  the  follow- 
ing answer.  The  three  varieties  of  cherries  you 
mention,  planted  as  you  intend,  would  give  suf- 
ficient cross-pollination  to  insure  a  crop,  other 
conditions  being  satisfactory.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  plant  the  Blenheim  with  the  Royal  or 
the  Royal  with  the  Blenheim  for  purposes  of  pol- 
lination.  You  can  grow  them  alone  or  together. 
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Growing  Fall  Potatoes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  T.  Kirkman.] 

Most  every  Easterner  settling  in  the  San 
Joaquin  or  Sacramento  valleys  has  much  to  learn 
about  growing  the  Irish  potato.  Some  have 
learned  by  sad  experience  some  important  facts 
which  many  of  the  older  farmers  have  known  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Here  are  two  facts  generally  ignored  by  the 
Easterner.  Potatoes  will  not  grow  well  in  our 
hottest  months  (July  and  August),  hence  they 
must  be  planted  early  in  February  and  March,  so 
they  will  have  May  and  June  to  mature  in. 

In  the  second  place,  this  early  summer  crop  will 
not  keep  long  and  must  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

An  Eastern  purchaser  on  the  plains  in  this 
country  conceived  the  idea  of  making  some  "quick 
and  easy  money,"  while  other  things  were  coming 
on.  He  seemingly  thought  his  neighbors  very 
non-progressive,  as  they  neglected  so  great  an 
opportunity.  The  fact  I  hat  he  had  to  pay  over 
2  cents  a  pound  was  his  strongest  evidence  that 
there  was  money  in  potatoes.  Eighty  acres  of 
potatoes  is  quite  a  venture  under  best"  of  condi- 
tions. His  chief  confidant  in  his  scheme  by  which 
he  was  going  to  show  the  mossbacks  a  thing  or 
two  was  his  merchant,  of  whom  he  bought  his 
potato  seed.  However,  this  merchant  agreed  to 
take  all  merchantable  potatoes  at  digging  time  at 
prevailing  prices. 

They  were  planted  late  on  high,  dry,  stubble- 
land,  without  much  preparation,  with  the  result 
that  the  merchant  got  no  potatoes.  There  was 
not  a  sack  of  merchantable  potatoes  raised. 

In  contrast  to  this  failure,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  this  valley  of  good  crops  being  grown 
in  a  commercial  way  in  early  summer.  Most 
every  farmer  grows  enough  for  home  use  as  long 
as  they  will  last,  and  buys  the  shipped-in  product 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

This  preamble  leads  me  to  the  subject  which  I 
started  out  to  write  about : 

Growing  the  Fall  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

Growing  the  fall  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  in- 
terior valleys  of  California  is  but  little  understood 
by  the  majority  of  farmers.  There  are  several 
stubborn  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success. 

Water  in  some  localities  is  unavailable  for  flood- 
ing the  ground,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
get  a  stand  to  come  up,  even  when  properly 
planted.  The  new  crop  seed  often  lies  dormant  or 
rots.  Old  seed  from  cold  storage  rots  badly  when 
transferred  to  the  soil  under  a  July  and  August 
sun. 

During  my  twenty-five  years  here  in  the  nur- 
sery business  I  have  experimented  from  time  to 
time  in  this  fall  gardening.  As  there  was  usually 
some  land  being  prepared  for  the  next  year's 
planting,  it  was  not  much  extra  labor  to  put  in  a 
potato  crop,  and  even  when  I  got  only  one-eighth 
to  one-quarter  of  a  stand  I  felt  repaid  for  the 
undertaking,  as  the  seed  was  worthless  for  any 
other  purposes,  being  culls  and  gleanings  from  the 
big  rotting  heap  of  the  early  summer  crop. 

Last  summer  I  pursued  a  course  that  was  so 
satisfactory  in  obtaining  an  almost  perfect  stand 
that  I  expect  to  try  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  this 
year. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  sprouting  the  potatoes 
and  transplanting  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
sweet  potato  planting.  I  procured  a  quantity  of 
well  matured  small  early  rose  potatoes.  I  spread 
them  in  a  plant  shed,  one  and  two  layers  deep  and 
covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  sand.  One 
part  I  covered  with  sawdust  (old  chaff  will  do). 
I  kept  this  bed  well  watered  by  using  the 
sprinkler  on  it  daily.  In  three  or  four  weeks 
sprouts  began  to  appear.  These  I  extracted  care- 
fully with  the  parent  potato  attached  and  planted 
at  once.  I  went  through  this  bed  at  intervals  of 
a  week  apart,  four  times.  For  each  of  these 
plantings  I  had  to  flood  a  strip  three  or  four  days 
in  advance,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  broken 
and  hoed,  the  plants  were  set  by  line  and  the 
ground  firmed  at  base  around  1he  tubers  by  hand. 
They  were  inserted  about  five  inches  deep,  the 
tops  in  most  eases  being  covered  loosely.  On 
good  potato  land,  this  flooding  and  plowing  when 
the  ground  is  fully  damp  and  yet  in  good  pul- 


verizing order  and  subsequent  shallow  cultivation 
insures  moisture  for  a  crop. 

As  before  remarked,  this  industry  is  under- 
stood by  few,  and  there  is  but  a  limited  supply 
of  this  superior  product  to  be  had  in  the  fall. 
Around  Badger  Flat,  in  Merced  county,  there  are 
some  planters  who  have  been  very  successful. 
They  grow  mostly  the  Freeman  potato.  W.  F. 
Clark  of  Merced  also  had  the  "secret"  and 
practiced  it  profitably,  until  his  friends  made  him 
tax  collector. 

With  a  better  understanding  of  this  phase  of 
farming,  together  with  the  increasing  number  of 
pumping  plants,  there  ought  in  the  near  future  to 
be  a  revolution  in  potato  trade  here. 

We  cannot  quite  dispense  with  the  shipped- 
in  product,  but  we  can  confine  it  to  about  four 
months  instead  of  nine  or  ten  months  as  at 
present. 

EUCALYPTUS  NEAR  LINE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  intending  to  set 
out  a  row  of  eiiealyptus  and  cypress  trees,  three 
feet  from  the  western  line  of  my  property,  situ- 
ated between  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol,  as  a  wind- 
break for  protection  of  my  young  apple  and  cherry 
trees,  but  have  been  informed  by  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors that  a  law  passed  a  couple  years  ago  prohib- 
its setting  out  the  trees  within  forty  feet  of  the 
property  line?  unless  permission  is  received  from 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property.  Could  you 
tell  me  whether  or  not  I  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed ;  also  what  legislation  there  has  been  on 
the  subject,  if  any? — C.  H.  H.,  San  Francisco. 
(Answered  by  our  local  attorneys.) 

There  has  been  no  such  law  passed  as  that 
spoken  of.  The  only  California  statutes  on  this 
general  subject  are  the  following:  "Trees  whese 
trunks  stand  wholly  upon  the  land  of  one  owner 
belong  exclusively  to  him,  although  their  roots 
grow  into  the  land  of  another."  And  "Trees 
whose  trunks  stand  partly  on  the  land  of  two 
or  more  coterminus  owners  belong  to  them  in 
common."  You  have  a  right  to  plant  the  row 
of  eucalyptus  and  cypress  trees  near  the  prop- 
erty line  as  a  windbreak  for  the  protection  of 
the  orchard,  and,  though  it  has  been  held  that 
one  owner  may  enjoin  the  adjoining  owner  from 
planting  trees  near  the  boundary  line,  an  injunc- 
tion would  lie  only  when  such  a  planting  would 
be  injurious  to  the  former's  land  and.  moreover, 
unnecessary. 

ORNAMENTALS  FOR  MODOC  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  it  very  much  if 
you  could  give  me  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  berry 
and  flowering  bushes  and  vines  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  are  useful  or  ornamental  that  would  lie 
especially  adapted  to  this  section  for  planting 
around  the  barn  or  ranch  house,  also  any  fruit 
trees  that  would  do  well  in  this  climate.  How 
would  eucalyptus  trees  do  here  in  this  climate? 
Is  the  winter  too  severe  and  long? — Rancher. 
Modoc  county. 

Any  of  the  berries  except  perhaps  the  logan- 
berry will  do  well  in  your  climate  and  provide 
the  useful  plants.  Any  ornamentals  that  will  do 
well  in  the  East  will  do  well  with  you.  The  list 
is  so  long  that  a  person  would  be  lost  in  a  quar- 
ter of  it.  Lilacs,  syringia,  Japanese  quince,  wis- 
taria, and  the  flowering  crab  are  some  that  are 
popular  wherever  grown,  will  do  well  with  you, 
and  will  be  liked.  Eucalyptus  stands  no  chance 
on  earth  to  survive  your  winters. 

DROWNING  MORNING  GLORY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  patch  of  morning- 
glory  on  very  fertile  land.  1  am  trying  to  drown 
it  to  death,  if  possible,  and  have  built  a  dam 
around  this  pestilence  and  am  covering  the  earth 
with  considerable  water.  If  this  water  does  not 
spread  too  much,  or  otherwise  injure  the  sur- 
rounding land,  I  shall  continue  to  soak  the  morn- 
ing glory  for  some  months.  My  neighbors  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  proceeding. 
Have  you  records  of  an}'  similar  attempt? — Igna- 
tius. Solvang,  Cal. 


We  have  no  record  of  any  similar  atten 
eradicate  morning-glory,  and  hope  anybody  that 
docs  know  any  place  where  it  was  tried  will  speak 
up  at  once.  However,  would  say  that  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  will  kill  the 
plant  provided  the  water  stands  on  the  spot  con- 
tinuously and  does  not  give  the  plant  a  chance 
to  reach  daylight,  for  keeping  morning-glory  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil  for  a  full  season  has 
generally  killed  it.  Of  course,  by  cultivation  the 
starch  in  the  roots  is  exhausted  by  the  repeated 
attempts  to  reach  daylight,  and  by  covering  with 
water  it  is  improbable  that  the  starch  would  be 
used  up  in  this  way. 


FILLING  A  SLOUGH. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the 
columns  of  your  paper  where  I  can  get  informa- 
tion regarding  filling  in  a  slough?  The  proposi- 
tion is  this :  There  is  a  slough  near  my  place 
which  empties  into  a  creek  and  carries  off  the 
overflow  during  a  wet  season ;  the  owners  of  the 
land  propose  to  fill  in  the  slough,  which  would 
prevent  the  water  on  my  land  draining  into  the 
creek,  and  during  a  wet  season  would  cause  the 
water  to  stand  and  kill  the  young  fruit  trees. 

San  Francisco.  Subscriber, 
answer  by  a.  e.  chandler. 

I  very  much  regret  my  delay  in  answering  your 
letter  of  June  2nd,  enclosing  an  inquiry  from  a 
subscriber  regarding  his  legal  right  to  protection 
against  the  filling  of  a  slough.  I  am  returning 
herewith  the  subscriber's  letter.  The  debatable 
question  in  this  case  is  probably  one  of  fact — 
that  is.  as  to  whether  the  so-called  "slough"  is 
a  natural  watercourse.  If  it  really  be  a  "slough", 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  natural  water- 
course, and  that  it  cannot  be  obstructed  by  the 
lower  owners  to  the  detriment  of  the  upper  own- 
ers. The  following  extract  from  the  case  of  San- 
guenetti  v.  Pock,  136  California  466,  is  clear  on 
this  point : 

"A  defendant  had  no  right  to  obstruct  a  drain- 
way  as  against  the  flow  of  water  accumulating  on 
upper  land  from  rainfall,  without  first  providing 
a  ditch,  or  canal,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carrv 
such  water  as  the  water-way  was  accustomed  to 
carry  to  relieve  plaintiff's  lands  " 


ALFALFA  IN  IRRIGATING  DITCH. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  let  me  know  how  to  destroy 
alfalfa  in  irrigation  ditches.  We  tried  to  do  it 
with  a  shovel,  plow  and  cultivator,  but  without 
any  success. — H.  W.,  Red  Bluff. 

If  anyone  has  found  a  quick  and  inexpensive 
way  to  kill  alfalfa  in  irrigating  ditches,  and 
many  people  must  have,  they  would  do  a  public 
service  by  telling  others  about  it.  As  a  venture, 
we  would  say  that  a  coating  of  crude  oil  would 
do  the  business,  or  if  a  person  wanted  to  put  a 
small  amount  of  oil  on  the  crown  of  the  plant 
after  cutting  off  the  top,  that  would  do  the  busi- 
ness also. 


The  party  of  n^serymen  from  California  who 
attended  the  National  and  Coast  Nursery  Asso- 
ciation meetings  held  at  Portland,  returned  home 
Monday  of  this  week.  The  meetings  were  pro- 
nounced successful  from  point  of  attendance  as 
well  as  interest.  A  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed and  funds  raised  to  pay  the  expense,  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  the  unification  of  State  quar- 
antine laws,  which,  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
will  make  for  better  conditions  in  the  nursery 
trade  as  well  as  for  the  fruit-grower.  The  next 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  and  in 
1915  it  is  expected  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco. 

Next  week  we  expect  to  publish  in  our  columns 
a  summary  of  the  deciduous  fruit  prospects  in 
this  State.  Returns  already  received  from  our 
correspondents  indicate  a  better  yield  than  was 
thought  possible  six  weeks  ago.  From  21  reports 
in  hand,  the  condition  of  the  apricot  crop  is  placed 
at  51%%  of  a  normal  yield.  From  24  apple- 
growers,  a  yield  of  64%  is  indicated.  Peaches 
may  reach  63%  of  a  crop,  pears  59%,  and  prunes 
59%.  Reports  yet  to  come  will  doubtless  make 
some  changes,  but  the  facts  are  that  California 
will  raise  fruit  this  year. 
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Financing  Co-operative  Marketing. 


To  the  Editor:  The  use  of  money  in 
conducting  the  marketing  of  products  are 
two-fold;  one  constituting  a  permanent 
investment  in  property,  the  other  the 
amount  necessary  to  finance  the  seasonal 
movement  of  crops.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, certificates  secured  by  farm  pro- 
ducts would  be  substituted  for  money. 
These  certificates  should  be  made  redeem- 
able in  either  products  or  legal  money  at 
the  option  of  the  association,  this  latter 
provision  to  protect  it  from  bankers  as  I 
explain  further  along. 

These  certificates  given  to  the  farmers 
in  exchange  for  their  crops  should  be 
written  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and 
in  denominations  suited  for  currency  so 
they  could  be  used  largely  in  the  place 
of  money  and  could  be  exchanged  for 
legal  money  in  cases  when  only  such 
would  answer  their  purpose.  Such  re- 
ceipts would  circulate  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  the  bank  certificates  circu- 
lated during  the  panic  of  1907.  The  se- 
curity is  even  better  than  the  security  of- 
fered by  the  banks  at  that  time. 


Professional  Directory 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St.,  Son  Frandnco. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

AKrfcultiiral   Investigations   as   to  Soils, 
property  values,  etc.     Speaks  Spanish. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis   of   Soils   for  Plant   Food  Valves 
and  Alkalies.     A«rloullurnl  and  Industrial 
Products,  Water,  Insectleldes,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1*7» 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

IDS  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Land  Examina- 
tions,   Agricultural    Developments,  Farm 
Improvements  and  Management,  and  So  l 
Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the 
location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  spe- 
cialty. 

SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDUR 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS. 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage. 
Legal  Engineering  and  Water  Right  Re- 
ports. Alkali  and  Marsh  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands. 
Ranches  and  Irrigation  Projects.  Soil 
Surveys.    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field   and    Laboratory   Examination  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


SOU  Central  Bldg. 


.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Re- 
frigerating Plants.  Irriga- 
tion. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


If  bankers  and  money  loaners  discrimin- 
ated against  farmers  certificates,  the  as- 
sociation could  exact  enough  more  legal 
money  than  farmers  certificates  to  bring 
them  to  par.  It  would  be  a  case  of  buy 
or  die  and  the  bankers'  stomach  would 
probably  spoil  sooner  than  the  farmers 
products.  If  *the  association  held  reso- 
lutely to  the  policy  of  making  the  money 
buyer  stand  a  discount  equal  to  the  dis- 
count forced  by  the  money  owner  upon 
the  holder  of  farmers  certificates  a  per- 
fect parity  between  them  could  be  main- 
tained. 

To  make  the  plan  successful,  and  in- 
deed to  get  the  most  out  of  co-operative 
marketing,  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
portion of  the  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  should  be  han- 
dled under  one  association.  The  system 
should  be  so  comprehensive  that  every 
community  should  have  a  receiving  and 
a  marketing  branch.  The  marketing 
branch  could  act  as  a  local  fiscal  agent 
for  the  bonds  mentioned  in  my  last  letter. 

Such  an  organization  would  need  a 
general  manager,  assisted  by  department 
heads,  possibly  district,  managers  and  cer- 
tainly a  local  manager  in  each  com- 
munity. The  local  manager  would  have 
under  him  two  foremen,  one  over  the  buy- 
ing and  the  other  the  selling  branch. 
The  general  office  would  course  require 
the  service  of  various  experts,  such  as 
transportation,  insurance  and  statistical. 

Such  an  organization  would,  I  believe, 
market  farm  products,  far  more  efficiently 
than  either  the  middleman  or  the  many 
independent  organizations  now  market- 
ing various  farm  products  co-operatively 
could  do  it. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  plan  of 
organization  of  the  various  co-operating 
organizations,  but  see  no  reason  why  all 
could  not  be  combined  to  form  a  basis 
for  a  new  organization.  Failing  in  that, 
one  like  the  Farmers  Union  could  be 
used  on  as  a  last  resort,  a  totally  new 
organization  could  be  formed. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  all  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  farm  products,  and  I  desire  to 
thank  you  for  the  space  accorded  me. — 
W.  O.  Retherford.  Oakley,  Cal. 


THE  POWER  FOR  PUMPING. 


To  the  Editor:  What  horse-power  is 
required  to  run  a  3-inch  pump  with  a  lift 
of  12  feet  from  the  bottom  of  pit  to 
point  of  delivery?  Would  also  like  a 
table  showing  the  horse-power  necessary 
for  lifts  ranging  from  10  to  50  feet. 

Merced  county.  Rancher. 

ANSWER  BY  F.  W.  KERNS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  following  table  gives  approximate- 
ly the  horse-power  required  for  various 
lifts  from  10  to  50  feet.  The  column 
headed  "Lift"  is  the  height  the  water 
must  be  raised,  or  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation between  the  water-level  in  the  pit 
and  the  point  of  delivery.  To  this  "lift" 
should  be  added  the  friction  head  due  to 
loss  by  friction  in  the  pipe,  valves  and 
bends;  this  varies  with  the  length  and 
eize  of  pipe,  velocity  of  water,  etc.,  but 
for  ordinary  conditions  it  should  not  ex- 
ceed 10%  of  the  "lift."  The  sum  of  the 
"lift"  and  friction  head  is  shown  under 
the  column  headed  "Total  head."  Under 
the  column  headed  "Net  hp."  is  shown 
the  horse-power  necessary  to  raise  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  by  a  3-inch 
pump,  provided  there  were  no  loss  in  the 
pump;  and  under  the  column  headed 
"Shaft  hp."  is  shown  the  actual  horse- 
power required  at  the  pump  shaft  of  a 
reliable  3-inch  pump  to  overcome  the 
"total  head"  and  the  losses  in  the  pump. 
If  a  motor  or  engine  is  direct-connected 
to  the  pump,  the  Vast  column  gives  th.» 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure 


1MAWFERCO 


THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very 
important  one?  It  must  not  be  considered  from  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accom- 
plishments fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed 
and  prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions 
are  compounded  for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with 
and  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of 
research  know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these 
lines  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  pos- 
sible out  of  your  ground. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil 
tonic — a  tonic  that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth 
and  gives  it  double  yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible 
from  your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  won- 
derful fertilizers.  There  is  one  for  every  purpose, 
and  if  you  tell  us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we 
wouldn't  be  doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  At  Once  For  The  Fertilizer  You  Need. 
You'll  Be  Neglecting  An  Opportunity  To  Double 
Your  Dollars  If  You  Don't.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co, 

244  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
FERTILIZER 
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DOUBLES  THE 
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horse-power  they  must  be  capable  of  de- 

15 

16.5 

0.9 

1.7 

livering;  if  a  belt  is  used,  the  last  col- 

20 

22.0 

1.3 

2.3 

umn  should  be  increased  by  about  10% 

25 

27.5 

1.6 

2.9 

to  allow  for  the  loss  of  power  in  the 

30 

33.0 

1.9 

3.4 

belt. 

oO 

oo.D 

A  A 

Lift.       Total  head.    Net  hp.    Shaft  hp. 

40 

44.0 

2.5 

4.6 

10             11.0             0.6  1.1 

45 

49.5 

2.8 

5.2 

12             13.2             0.8  1.4 

50 

55.0 

3.1 

5.7 

Growth  of  the  University. 


A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  editorial  col- 
umn we  referred  to  the  marvelous  growth 
that  was  being  made  by  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, also  mentioning  that  this  was  the 
second  largest  university  in  the  United 
States. 

Along  comes  a  letter  which  says:  "You 
state  that  the  University  of  California 
is  the  second  largest  university  in  the 
country,  but  do  not  state  what  the  largest 
is.  Could  you  not  give  us  a  few  figures 
for  comparison?"    Hence  the  following. 

The  largest  university  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Columbia,  in  New  York, 
with  something  more  than  9000  in  at- 
tendance. The  exact  figures  we  have  not 
on  band  and  more  information  on  the 
subject  anyone  who  is  interested  will 
have  to  get  from  Columbia  itself. 

In  the  University  of  California  there 
were  enrolled  during  the  year  ending 
with  the  term  just  closed  7695  students, 
registration  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Hastings  College  of  Law  and  other  col- 
leges not  located  at  Berkeley  but  yet  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  university,  being 
included.  In  this  figure  are  included 
names  of  persons  who  attended  both  the 
Summer  Session  or  the  colleges  above 
referred  to  and  yet  were  enrolled  for 
regular  university  work,  thus  being 
counted  twice.  Omitting  such  duplicates 
there  were  7132  different  individuals  at- 
tending the  university  during  the  year 
just  closed.  There  are  not  included 
students  in  short  courses  or  agricultural 
extension  work. 

The  number  of  instructors  and  officers 
of  the  university  amounted  to  353,  quite 
a  town  full  by  itself.    Leaving  out  the 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantites,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

S4S  S.  Mala  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GAS  POWER 
JR.   MONARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Baling  most  of  the  hay  on  the  Coast. 

Capacity,  25  to  90  tons  per  day. 
Operated  either  by  horse  power  or 
gas  engine. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JR.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
I  sell  to  the  consumer 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mlllwork, 
Doors,  Windows,  Moulding, 
Wagon  tanks,  Spraying 
tanks.  Independent. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 


Summer  Session  and  the  parts  of  the 
university  away  from  Berkeley,  the  en- 
rollment was  4687.  An  idea  of  the  growth 
that  this  indicates  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  of  1909-10  there  was  en- 
rolled only  3352  persons,  and  in  1903-04, 
2669  persons  in  the  university  proper. 

The  University  of  California  is  not 
only  second  in  size  of  the  universities  of 
the  United  States,  but  is  second  among 
the  universities  of  the  world. 

Taking  the  standing  of  the  universities 
on  November  11,  1911,  Columbia  came 
first,  California  second,  and  then  followed 
Harvard,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Chicago, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
New  York.  The  standing  will  be  similar 
now. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  provides 
the  striking  fact  in  this  growth.  The  en- 
gineering colleges  have  actually  decreased 
in  size  of  recent  years,  the  others  have 
gained  somewhat.  Thus,  while  the 
growth  in  the  general  culture  colleges  was 
about  23  per  cent  in  two  years,  that  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  was  88  per 
cent.  About  13  years  ago,  in  1900-01,  there 
were  42  students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, last  year  372,  besides  a  very 
large  attendance  of  students  in  other 
colleges  in  agricultural  courses. 

Summer  Session. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  university  activities 
is  the  Summer  Session,  which  is  held 
while  the  regular  students  are  away  on 
their  vacations  and  is  arranged  so  that 
school  teachers  and  anybody  else  who  is 
unable  to  attend  at  the  regular  time  may 
get  university  privileges. 

There  are  also  fewer  requirements  for 
admission  and  almost  anybody  with  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  sufficient  training 
to  get  full  benefit  from  the  courses  may 
enroll  for  a  small  fee,  $15.  Professors 
and  instructors  from  many  other  univer- 
sities are  secured  to  give  courses,  so  that 
a  person  can  get  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  famous  men 
in  America  and  in  some  cases  in  the 
whole  educational  world,  who  could  not 
be  secured  permanently  for  large  sums. 
Nearly  half  as  many  persons  are  in  at- 
tendance during  the  six  weeks  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  as  during  the  regular  terms 
and  the  former  deserted  look  of  the  cam- 
pus during  summer  is  gone  for  at  least 
half  of  the  regular  vacation  period. 

Correspondence  Courses. — One  of  the 
most  important  things  about  the  whole 
university  to  the  average  farm  resident 
is  the  establishment  of  correspondence 
courses,  which  have  been  all  laid  out  and 
will  begin  shortly. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  the 
farmer  that  can  be.  '  Comparatively  few 
boys  can  go  to  college  for  an  agricultural 
education  and  not  many  to  a  farm  school 
like  that  at  Davis.  The  learning  of  many 
of  the  scientific  facts  about  agriculture 
can  be  taught  by  correspondence  perhaps 
better  than  at  the  university  where  one 
is  removed  from  farm  work  and  does 
not  see  what  he  is  studying.  The  home 
student  of  agriculture  thus  has  a  big 
advantage  over  the  correspondence  stu- 
dent in  electricity  or  some  such  subject. 

The  university  requests  that  all  In- 
terested write  in  at  once  so  the  proper 
plans  can  be  made.  The  fee  will  be  small 
and  the  courses  excellent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  big  advance  will  be  made 
In  this  as  in  the  regular  college  work. 


PROFITS 

ORCHARD 
CANNING 


One  grower  made  a 
profit  of  $441.82  on  887 
dozen  cans  3-lb.  tomatoes 
— results  obtained  from 
2V2  acres. 

Why  not  you? 


Name 
Town . 
State.. 


Factory  No.  1  price  $130.00. 
Capacity  2000  to  5000  daily. 


Write  for  catalog. 

BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  504  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  San  Fernando  Bldg. 
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OPPEL  Portable  Tracks 
and  Cars 


For  Quickness  and  Economy  In  Drying  Fruit 

Send  for  Our 

NEW   BOOKLET    'l  ia  )ust  °^         Press-        deals  with  the  modern 

  ^— — ^—    and  economical  way  of  handling  fruit.    You'll  find 

it  to  be  extremely  interesting.    No  charge.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR   KOPPEL  CO. 

Lo*  Angeles:  120  South  Los  Angelas  St.  San  Francisco:  233  Rialto  Bldg. 


»  KOPPEL* 


Irrigation 


ID? 


Systems 


Earth  Ditches  are  Costly  and  Wasteful. 
Wooden  Flumes  are  Expensive  and  Temporary. 
Concrete  Flumes  are  Perishable  and  Obstructive. 

ALL  THREE  WASTE  WATER 

—  TIME,  MONEY,  LAND  AND  LABOR. 


In  its  day,  each  of  the  above  methods  served  a  purpose,  but  each  was 
too  wasteful  and  expensive  to  prove  permanent.  This  made  necessary 
the  development  of  the  "K  T" — a  system  whose  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versal as  to  practically  revolutionize  irrigation  methods  throughout  the 
Southwest.  The  "K  T"  is  Efficient,  Economical,  Permanent.  Once  in- 
stalled, your  Irrigation  Troubles  will  be  overcome  forever. 

Write  for  the  7th  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book.  It's  of 
priceless  vale  to  every  rancher— yet  costs  you  nothing. 


1234  E.  28lli  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


KIRKMAN'S  RELIABLE  TREES. 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.  Let  us  know  what  you  will  probably  want. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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The  Orange  in  the  West  Indies. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Lewis  R.  Frkkman.  Pasadena.] 


(See  Last  Issue.) 

Theoretically,  Porto  Rico  figures  out  at 
pretty  nearly  the  ideal  orange  country, 
find,  theoretically,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  if  all  of  its  available  land  were  set 
out  to  oranges  and  carefully  tended,  that 
California  and  Florida  growers  would  be 
crowded  out  of  the  Eastern  market  in- 
side of  15  years.  This  latter  event  will 
probably  be  indefinitely  deferred,  not  be- 
cause Porto  Rico  cannot  raise  high  class 
oranges  and  put  them  down  in  New  York 
and  most  of  the  ports  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard  at  a  fraction  of  what  California 
and  Florida  can  do,  but  because  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  this  island  will 
ever  have  a  sufficiently  great  number  of 
sufficiently  intelligent  growers  to  allow 
the  Porto  Rican  citrus  industry  to  realize 
its  undeniable  possibilities. 

Prof.  Wickson  has  remarked  in  his 
valuable  work  on  "California  Fruits,"  to 
the  effect  that  the  class  of  people  raising 
oranges  in  the  United  States  is,  generally 
speaking,  more  intelligent  and  progres- 
sive than  that  of  those  engaged  in  any 
other  considerable  industry.  It  is  be- 
cause Porto  Rico,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
will  never  attract  a  large  population  of 
this  kind — because  the  most  of  its  edu- 
cated white  population  is  more  or  less 
transient — that  the  product  of  its  citrus 
groves  is  not  likely  over  to  prove  a  seri- 
ous competitor  of  those  of  California  and 
Florida  in  the  American  market.  A  sur- 
vey of  that  island's  possibilities  as  a 
producer  of  citrus  fruits  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  attpmpt  is  being  made 
to  develop  that  industry  may,  neverthe- 
less, prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  Cali- 
fornia grower. 

Besides  any  natural  advantages  which 
it  has  over  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  as 
an  orange  growing  country.  Porto  Rico 
is  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  competi- 
tion with  them  by  being  able  to  enter  its 
fruit  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  an 
advantage,  however,  which  will  be  some- 
what scaled  by  the  new  tariff.  Ovvr 
California  and  Florida,  with  which  it 
competes  on  equal  terms  as  regards  duty, 
it  is  generally  credited  with  the  follow 
ing  advantages:  (1)  Immunity  from 
frost;  (2)  low  price  of  land;  (3)  cheap 
and  abundant  labor  supply;  and  (4)  low 
freight  rates  to  the  markets  of  the  north- 
ern States.  These  are  all  points  that 
would  tell  heavily,  for  a  time  at  least,  if 
ever  the  Porto  Rican  industry  got  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes. 

Freight  rates  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  item,  for  land  and  labor  are 
likely  to  remain  cheap  only  as  long  as 
the  industry  is  comparatively  unprofit- 
able. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter 

One  customer  writes:  "Fruit  cut 
by  your  machine  more  evenly  di- 
vided, and  smoother  after  being 
dried,  than  that  cut  by  hand."  An- 
other says:  "We  have  six  tons  of 
dried  fruit  testifying  to  efficiency 
of  your  machine,"  etc.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Avoid  labor  proolems  with 
resulting  vexation  and  loss  and 
nave  money  by  writing  us  now  be- 
fore  rush  begins. 

JEROME  CALDWELL,  Manager, 
3214  IS.  .".tli  St.,  I  .on  Angeles,  Cal. 


1 AAA  Sour  oranac 

1UU.UUU  Seed-bed  Trees 

Navels  —  Valenclas  — Tangerines 

»OrTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 


The  freight  on  a  box  of  oranges  from 
Porto  Rico  to  New  York  is  at  present 
about  28  cents,  while  Havana  pays  35 
cents  and  56  cents  duty.  Freight  rates 
are  considerably  higher  from  the  south- 
ern ports  of  Cuba.  The  rate  for  fruit 
grown  in  the  States  is  60  cents  a  box 
from  Florida  to  New  York,  and  98  cents 
from  California.  This  gives  a  good  mar- 
gin for  the  Porto  Rican  growers  to  work 
inside  of.  The  California  rate  will,  of 
course,  undergo  a  considerable  reduction 
on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  it  must  always  be  considerably  higher 
than  from  Porto  Rico  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  distance  and  actual 
cost  of  transport.  The  Porto  Rican  rate 
may  also  become  more  favorable  with 
the  growth  of  the  irdustry.  At  present 
there  are  but  two  or  three  regular  steam- 
ship lines  from  the  island  to  New  York, 
providing  a  joint  weekly  service.  Th° 
growth  of  the  orange-  industry  to  any- 
thing approaching  that  of  bananas  in 
Jamaica  and  Central  America,  would 
of  course,  be  followed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  specially  equipped  fruit  steamer; 
and  a  much  cheaper  and  better  handling 
of  shipment. 

As  to  the  orange  growing  industry  it- 
self, its  present  conditions  and  the  oppoi- 
t unities  it  offers  as  a  business  venture, 
it  mav  be  regarded  as  in  its  earliest  in- 
fancy. There  was  no  cultivated  eitrin 
fruit  of  any  description  on  the  island  Up 
to  the  time  of  annexation,  nor,  in  fact, 
for  several  years  afterward.  Today 
there  are  probably  over  10,000  acres  s»*t 
out  to  trees,  and  this  substantial  nucleus 
is  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  about 
1000  acres  a  year.  The  oldest  of  the  or- 
chards are  just  coming  into  bearing,  so 
that  no  shipments  large  enough  to  serve 
as  any  kind  of  an  index  of  how  the  fruit 
is  going  to  be  received  in  the  American 
markets  have  been  made.  It  is,  in' fact, 
probably  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  wild 
oranges  that,  as  yet,  it  is  rarely  seen  li 
the  local  markets  and  fruit  stalls. 

I  have  been  shown  fruit  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  a  very  high  class  from 
some  of  the  young  orchards  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  on  my  trips  around  tb? 
island  I  saw  a  good  deal  more  that  wa  ? 
not  so  good.  It  is  enly  fair  to  say  tint 
in  the  latter  instances  it  was  almost  ii- 
varlably  the  grower  that  was  at  fau't 
for  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  not  the 
land,  climate  or  other  natural  conditions. 
As  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  the 
lack  of  experienced  growers  in  the  island 
that  is  going  to  stand  most  in  the  way 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry. 

I   have  no  doubt  that  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  in  both  California  and 
Florida  where  totally  inexperienced  but 
energetic  and  intelligent  men  have  come 
to  the  country  and  done  exceedingly  well 
with  oranges.    I  know  of  a  number  of 
such  cases  myself  in  California,  but  their 
way  was  made  easy  for  them  by  the  far-t 
that  they  had  scores  of  neighbors — many 
of  whom  had  grown  gray  in  the  business 
— to  whom  they  couid  tell  their  troubles 
and  get   sound  advice  on  five  minutes 
j  notice.    In  Porto  Rico  a  newcomer  has 
I  to  come  pretty  near  to  going  it  alone  as 
I  far  as  obtaining  advice  worth  following 
from  his  neighbors  (most  of  whom  are 
I  groping  in  the  dark  themselves!  is  con- 
j  cerned,  and  unless  he  has  learned  the 
,  salient  points  of  the  business  somewhere 
'  else,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  success  as 
a  companion  in  his  loneliness. 

A  single  instance  of  the  ways  of  bud- 
ding— I  use  the  term  figuratively — orange 
growers  in  Porto  Rico  will  suffice.  The 
one  I  have  in  mind  had  been  a  fairly 
prominent  railroad  man  in  Connecticut, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  health  had  been 


Are 
These 
Fellows 
on  Your 
Trees 

Mr.  Citrus  Grower? 

If  they  are  get  rid  of  them  for  they  are  a  serious  pest.  They 
are  the  dreaded  red  spiders — one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
citrus  grower.  They  suck  the  very  life  out  of  a  tree  and  if  let 
alone  will  make  the  healthiest  orchard  lose  its  vitality.  For 
a  safeguard  and  sure  exterminator 

Use  Yel-Ros 

(UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

it  not  only  kills  the  "insect"  itself  but  also  the  egg.  That  is  not  a  mere 
statement — it's  a  proved  fact.  Order  this  spray  at  once.  Don't  wait  until  you 
must  have  it — when  your  trees  are  laden  with  this  deadly  "insect."  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Yel-Ros  is  both  a  pre- 
ventive and  a  cure  and  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Send  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar.   It  costs  25  cents  and  is  well  worth  it. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 
galvanized  sreelj%  inches  wide 


Spring  Lock  Hook 

fOR  DtClDUOirS  PROP- 
■f/m  AHDTmiMHG 

on  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long;  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  100  Hooks. 
K.  ().  14.  Pomona.  <  al 

Excelsior  Hooks  $1.50 

Spring  Lock   3.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Sempervirens  Cactus  Farm 


ZUUR-JENKINS,  Prop. 


Burbank  Standard  Cactus  our  Specialty; 
all  leading  and  improved  varieties  guaran- 
teed true  to  name. 

Send  for  our  new  cata'ogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SANITARY 
FERTILIZER 

The  only   fertilizer   made   that   Is  free 
of  tats  and  oils,  and  Is  odorless. 
25%  cheaper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO., 
Hvunn  Ave.  and  Keltb  St.,  San  Franclaco. 


A  - 1  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Bent  Quality.    Fully  Guaranteed.  Grt  oor 

price,   before   buying;.     They   n  II I  Interest 

you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
Formerly  conducting-  bualneas  under  name 
of  Alexander  Pipe  Co. 
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Improved 
Fruit  Pitting 
Machines 


Capacity : 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone).  2  tons 
per  hour. 

Write  for  Circular. 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  15 
MEN,  GUARANTEED. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

>AN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGELES 
.103  >l  Isison  St.      San  Fernando  Bdg. 


PERFORATED 
TREE 

PROTECTORS 

TO  CITRUS  GROWERS,  il 
the  recent  frost  has  caused 
the  leaves  on  your  young 
trees  to  drop  so  they  will 
not  protect  the  body  from 
the  hot  sun.  which  will 
spoil  a  good  many  of  them 
if  not  protected,  let  us  sup- 
ply you  with  wraps  for 
them.  Others  are  going  to 
do  it.  why  not  you?  You 
can't  afford  to  let  your 
trees  go  unprotected  when 
for  about  a  cent  each  you 
savs  all  of  them. 

Also  a  word  to  you  who  are 
planting  deciduous  trees 
Last  season  we  sold  over  a  million  Pro- 
tectors to  deciduous  planters,  and  they 
find  it  was  money  well  spent.  You  know 
that  rabbits,  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
of  bark  in  cultivation,  etc..  always  causes 
a  loss  that  will  many  times  more  than  pay 
for  the  Protectors  to  protect  your  Hrholtr 
planting.  Let  us  sell  you  Protectors.  We 
have  the  only  Perforated  ones  made 
Write  for  sample  and  price. 

The  Expan  Protector  Co. 

935  Central  Ave..  Redlands,  Cal. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES,  PLANTS.] 

We  have  more  than 
doubled  our  stock  of 
ornamentals  —  espe- 
cially those  varieties 
needing  little  water. 
Strong,  hardy,  well 
rooted  stock.  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Box  J,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second 
hand  water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppoi 
tunity  prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WOKKS. 

IHO  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ninCD  Blake,  Moffit  A  Towne,  L.os  Angeles 
rArCK  Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


sent  for  10  years'  sojourn  on  the  ozony 
windward  shore  of  Porto  Rico.  His  natu- 
ral energy  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main entirely  idle,  and  oranges  looking 
good  to  him — just  as  (hey  have  to  other 
people  in  other  places — he  decided  to  take 
a  chance. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  M  ,  was  intro- 
duced to  me  in  a  San  Juan  hotel  as  one' 
of  the  leading  orange  growers  of  the 
island,  and  after  hearing  him  discourse 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  future  of 
the  Porto  Rican  orange  in  the  American 
market,  I  very  readily  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  accompany  him  home  by  that 
evening's  train  and  take  a  look  at  his: 
orchard  the  next  day. 

We  arrived  too  late  to  see  anything 
that  night,  but  the  next  morning  I  awoke 
to  behold  from  my  window  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  scenes  of  tropical  lovliness 
I  ever  looked  upon.  Acres  and  acres  of 
evenly  set,  glossy-leaved  bananas,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  coquet- 
ting with  each  other  with  graceful  cur- 
tesies and  ducks  and  bows  and  nods,  as 
the  gusty  northeast  Trade,  coming  in  fit- 
ful squalls,  ran  in  waves  across  their 
lisping  leaves.  The  same  prospect  was 
unfolded  lo  me  from  the  bathroom  win- 
dow on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
again,  when  I  went  down  to  breakfast, 
from  the  dining  room,  which  had  still 
another  exposure.    All  of  which  led  me 

to  remark  to  M         that  I  supposed  that 

the  orange  grove  was  back  in  the  better 
drained  and  protected  land  along  the  base 
of  the  hills  which  I  saw  rising  toward 
the  interior;  to  which  M  's  only  an- 
swer was  to  smile — a  smile  like  that  of 
man  who  has  something  un  his  sleeve — 
and  continue  dishing  out  the  fruit.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  was  not  oranges  or 
bananas,  but  some  amazingly  good  straw- 
berries which  had  come  in  by  cold  storage 
on  the  last  Venzuelan  boat. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  M   an- 
nounced the  start  for  the  orange  grove, 
and  I  was  more  than  a  little  disturbed  to 
observe  that  the  horses  had  not  been 
brought  up.  Those  hills  looked  a  good 
three  miles,  and  my  legs  had  been  pay- 
ing tribute  to  British  Guiana  malaria 
for  too  long  to  relish  an  enocunter  with 
half  that  distance,  let  alone  ccming  back. 

"Was  the  orange  grove  very  far?"  I 

asked  timidly;  on  which  M  ,  seeing 

my  perturbation,  smiled  more  broadly 
than  ever,  and  at  last  let  his  secret  out 
by  telling  me  that  the  orange  grove  was 
down  among  the  bananas,  or  at  least 
lnd  been  there  last  Thursday — one  of 
his  men  had  seen  a  tree  while  looking  for 

n  lost  colt.    Evidently  M  's  sense  of 

humor  was  keener  than  his  sense  of 
agriculture. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

A  GF.ICULTURE  IN  THE  FOOT- 
HILLS. 

Several  weeks  ago  there  appeared  a 
question  in  these  columns  regarding 
fruits  and  crasses  in  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills at  an  elevation  of  about  3500  feet. 
The  following  letter  from  El  Dorado 
county  perhaps  was  not  written  with 
that  in  mind,  but  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject: 

To  the  Editor:  The  soils  throughout 
this  section  of  country  are  of  a  rich,  red, 
decomposed  slate,  or  red  Sierra  loam,  as 
it  is  called:  It  is  frequently  very  deep 
and  porous,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
very  productive  nature. 

Alfalfa  does  far  better  on  the  slopes 
than  on  the  bottom  lands,  the  soil  being 
so  porous  that  it  does  not  require  check- 
ing, and  yet  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
does  not  wash  when  irrigated. 

Red  clover  and  rye  grass  are  mostly 
grown  on  the  bottom  lands  of  these  lit- 
tle valleys  with  great  success. 

Grain  hay  of  all  kinds   (rye,  wheat, 


oats,  and  barley)  is  also  grown  to  a  great 
extent  and  is  of  a  particularly  fine  qual- 
ity, although  most  of  this  hay  is  fed  to 
stock  during  the  winter  months. 

Fruit  trees  of  different  varieties  are 
also  grown  throughout  this  section,  both 
on  the  slopes  and  lowlands.  The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  English  walnut  are 
grown  here  and  there,  with  the  greatest 
success  as  to  their  yielding  and  growth, 
There  are  enough  trees  grown  here  to 
prove  its  merits.    Apples  and  peaches  also 


do  well  here.    Cherries,  pears,  and  plums 
j  are  grown  to  a  greater  extent,  to  ship 
J  green;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  transpor- 
tation is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  For 
growth  and  bearing  qualities,  the  black 
|  fig  and  the  walnut,  in  my  opinion,  do 
the  best  here.    Conditions  seem  perfect 
for  these  trees.     There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  what  the  fig  and  the  walnut 
industry  could  be  carried  out  successfully 
in  this  locality.  E.  P.  R. 

Greenwood. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


{ 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR 
AND  GRADER 


fxrowts  ass-oca  /63J-<sfm/ox: 


The  ANDERSON   COMBINATION   DIPPER,  PERFORATOR,  AND   GRADER  is 

built  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  requirements  of  prune  growers  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the 
machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.  Made  in  varios  sizes 
for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery, 
including  trucks  and  cars     Write  for  illustrates  catalog. 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
West  Julian  Street,  San  -Jose,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

Highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  192,  "Barnyard 
Manure."    When  you  want  manure,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  '■Eff^SST1 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tl>scr"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand; 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Frull"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur;  Uoll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fluc<l  I. limp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flcur  ilc  Sonfre"  Extra   Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  FloM  ill  /.olfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  IIORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANJISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.   Telephone:  Kearney  4836. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agens  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Snc.amento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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FREE!iSS(3gr 


A  practical  booklet  on 
up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  all 
kinds  of  orchard  trees, 
by  L.  H.  Day,  Horticul- 
tural Expert. 

SENT  OIV  REQUEST 
To  Any  OrchardlMt 
who  Is  a  member  of  a 
Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n., 
and  mentions  name  of 
same.  Sent  to  others  for 
cost  of  mailing,  4  cents. 
UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 
The  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard 

ladder  on  the  market,  at  any  price. 
SKS6  Peralta  Street    -         Oakland,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TELEPHONE 
INSURANCE? 


The  Keilok'C  telephone  gives 
you  telephone  assurance;  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  insur- 
ance. Assurance  that  you  will 
always  be  in  communication 
with  your  neighbors,  your 
merchants,  your  commission 
men  and  the  outside  world. 
Assurance  that  the  repair  man 
will  not  be  needed,  that  your 
(telephone  will  give  you  per- 
fect service  —  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years. 
The  Kelloge  telephone  has  long  been 
the  standard  of  good  telephones.  Every 
piece  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  material, 
by  the  best  workmen  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

You  cannot  afford  a  telephone  that  is  * 
always  out  of  order.     A  telephone  ^uKv' 
that  breaks  down  when  you  need  Wtf 
it  most  is  an  expensive  invest-  .^ft^  *^ 
ment.  jOC»  Send 

Our  booklet  on  Farm  for  the 

Line  Construction  con-  ^  Booklet 
Uins  all  the  ir,f°r'^VQ5'' 
mation  you  need 
to  install  your  ^  ^ 
o  \v  n  tele- 
phone 

*j8^  Your 
^  Own  Line 


Send  for  this  bulletin  today. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  6  Supply  Co. 

88  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
should  visit  the  Exhibit  of  the 

California 
Development  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and 
farming. 


"Free  Illustrated  lectures 
daily." 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY 

(The  German  Bank), 
526  California  St. 
Mission  Branch,  cor.  Mission  and  21st  St. 
Richmond  District  Branch  cor.  Clement 

St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  cor.  Haight  and 
Belvedere  Sts. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday.  July  1,  1913.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  ac- 
count and  earn  dividends  from  July  1, 
1913. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

With  the  Fruit  Men. 

A  dispatch  from  Hemet,  Riverside 
county,  states  that  the  fruit  crop  is  large 
there.  Work  on  drying  and  canning 
apricots  has  commenced,  and  this  fruit 
will  be  followed  by  a  big  crop  of  peaches. 

The  new  Dried  Fruit  Company,  a  new 
co-operative  fruit-marketing  movement, 
with  headquarters  at  Fresno,  is  going 
ahead  quite  rapidly.  It  is  now  planned 
to  handle  part  of  the  1913  crop  of 
peaches  and  other  fruit,  provided  that 
enough  membership  can  be  secured  and 
$250,000  raised  by  September  1st. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  P.  Sta- 
bler, of  Yuba  City,  has  recently  received 
from  Mexico  1000  avocado  (alligator 
pear)  seed,  and  in  connection  with  other 
parties  there  has  commenced  planting 
them,  with  the  intention  of  introducing 
this  fruit  into  that  section. 

W.  H.  McNamee,  of  Thermalito,  Butte 
county,  has  a  fine  crop  of  Adriatic  figs, 
for  which  he  states  that  he  has  refused 
$80  per  ton.  He  expects  to  receive  $100 
per  ton. 

Picking  and  packing  of  Tragedy  plums 
for  shipment  commenced  at  Hanford  last 
week.  It  is  expected  that  peach  ship- 
ments will  commence  about  July  15th. 

The  first  of  the  Bartlett  pears  to  be 
sent  East  this  season  were  picked  at 
Yolo  last  week.  Now  the  shipments  of 
this  variety  are  from  several  sections, 
and  the  season  will  soon  be  at  its  height. 
Good  prices  are  being  received  in  the 
East  on  all  varieties  of  California  fresh 
deciduous  fruit. 

Dispatches  from  Fresno  state  that  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  has 
made  contracts  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Seeded  Raisin  Co.  to  have  the  use  of  the 
latter's  plant  at  Fresno  this  season.  It 
is  further  stated  that  as  the  largest  con- 
cern of  packers  has  contracted  with  the 
Associated,  other  packing  companies  are 
making  arrangements  to  work  with  the 
growers'  organization  also. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Hunt  Bros, 
cannery  at  Gridley  is  to  close  down  for 
good  at  the  end  of  this  season.  Lack  of 
variety  of  fruits  is  given  as  the  cause. 


Increased  Production. 

The  annual  report  of  the  California 
Development  Board  for  1913  has  just 
been  issued.  The  report  goes  into  details 
on  many  subjects  relating  to  California's 
progress,  and  a  summary  of  values  for 
the  year  1912  is  made  up  of  the  following 
principal  headings: 

Orchard  products    $97,157,090 

Vineyard  products    26,175,000 

Garden  products    6,842,950 

Dairy  and  poultry  products..  50,380,978 

Farm  products    139,639,250 

Fish  industry    10,600,000 

Forest  products    23,305,000 

Petroleum    41,000,000 

Other  mineral  products   46,425.000 

Farm  animals  and  products.  69,294,450 

Sundry  other  products   30,700,000 

Manufactures    556,249,050 

Grand  total   $1,097,768,768 

The  report  contains  notes  on  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  counties  and  cities, 
facts  about  financial  conditions,  and  a 
statement  of  foreign  trade  through  the 
port  of  San  Francisco.  The  bank  clear- 
ings of  San  Francisco  increased  In  1912, 
109r  and  those  of  Los  Angeles  23%  over 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  of  dairy  production  for  the 
State  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  in- 
creased acreage  of  irrigated  farms.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  the  production  of 
butter    in    the    irrigated    districts  has 


Bros.,  now  in  England,  sends  back  word 
that  he  has  secured  for  his  firm  20  ewes 
and  2  rams.    The  ewes  are  the  pick  of 


Cavendish's  yearlings,  and  he  was  able 
to  get  the  choice,  as  Cavendish  is  going 
out  of  the  business.     Mr.  Bullard,  in 


NOTICE 

To  owners  of  deep  wells  and  those  who 
purpose  putting  in  deep  well  pumps,  or 
who  may  be  thinking  of  changing  their 
present  equipment — as  well  as  those 
who  have  pump  or  irrigation  problems 
of  any  kind. 

Come  to  Headquarters 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  this  problem  of  deep  well 
pumping  than  simply  selling  you  a  pump.  Unless  it  is  the 
RIGHT  pump  for  YOUR  particular  requirements,  is  built 
right  and  properly  installed,  you  lose  money  and  time. 

The  Pomona  Valley  is  the  home  of  deep  wells  and  the 
center  of  the  largest  deep  well  irrigation  district  In  the 
world. 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  this  district  and  for  many 
years  have  specialized  on  building  pumps  for  lifting  water 
from  deep  wells.  We  are  the  largest  builders  of  deep  well 
pumps  in  the  West.  We  have  specialists  In  our  employ  who 
know  every  phase  of  the  Irrigation  question.  We  have  a 
plant  that  we  are  justly  proud  of  and  that  Is  able  to  turn 
out  a  uniformly  standard  and  mechanically  perfect  product. 

Therefore — 

WE  INVITE  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  have  your  prob- 
lems solved  by  men  who  know;  see  for  yourself  what  we  are 
doing  and  what  others  are  doing.  It  will  be  time  well  spent 
on  your  part  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

I  f~  you  can't  come  to  I'omonn, 
|  f  then  by  all  moans  gel  In 
touch  with  im  by  letter  or 
phone.  Tell  um  your  probleniM  nnd 
dlfltenlttes*  Our  big  4S-pnge  IIIuh- 
trutetl  pump  rntalog  No.  52P  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  ilenlre  It. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Co. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents: 

PEASE-BUND  Y-TAYLOR  CO.,  PORTERVII.I.E. 


Just  From  The  Press 


We  are  now  able  to  fill  orders  as  soon  as  received  for  the 
3rd  edition  of 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

In  Garden  and  Field 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 

The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  and  considerable  new  material  incorporated  in  its  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  illustrated,  cloth  bound  and  has  gold  back 
lettering. 


Price,  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  copy. 


You  need  a  copy  on  your  farm,  and  its  being  upon  your  shelf  will 
mean  more  and  better  vegetables  for  the  table  and  more  profits 
from  your  field  operations. 

Send  orders  to  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publishers 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and 
Potash  .still  the  best  fruit  dip. 
42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  fore- 
man on  ranch.  An  expert  at  leveling  land, 
raising  alfalfa,  handling  water  and  gas 
engines;  good  milker,  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  care  of  milk  and  cream;  also 
the  care  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle. 
Will  give  $100  for  any  cow  that  will  die 
under  my  care  from  bloat.  Will  consider 
nothing  less  than  $50  per  month.  Address 
Box  12,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per 
month,  advertiser  will  work  as  foreman 
or  superintendent;  is  thorough  in  general 
farming,  irrigation,  vine  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing;  experienced  in  working  all 
kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  21,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


EGGS  WANTED — A  regular  supply  of 
Extras,  for  which  we  will  pay  quotation 
prices.  In  writing  us,  state  the  quantity 
you  can  supply.  Address  J.  S.  BLOW, 
1420  Magnolia  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CONSIGNMENTS  WANTED— Dried  fruits, 
nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans,  eggs,  butter. 
Our  methods  are  conservative  and  returns 
prompt.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  326-328  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Man  to  join  me  in  raising 
alfalfa  in  Glenn  county.  I  have  160  acres 
of  good  land,  want  man  to  do  work  and 
share  in  profits.  Box  28,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


LAA D  FOR  SALE. 

155  acres  alfalfa  land  near  Colusa  and 
only  three  miles  from  steamboat  landing 
on  Sacramento  river.  All  deep  sediment 
silt  loam,  no  kardpan  or  alkali.  Perpetual 
water  right  goes  with  each  acre.  Abun- 
dance of  water;  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
acre;  Mt  mile  to  school  and  4  miles  from 
good  town  where  there  is  a  new  high 
school.  Land  well  drained  and  easily  irri- 
gated. Price  $90  per  acre;  $4000  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years;  straight  loan;  interest  6% 
net.  This  is  a  bargain.  BROOKE 
REALTY  CO..  807  J  St..  Sacramento. 


114  acres,  2  miles  from  Suisun,  Solano 
county,  49  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Both 
rail  and  water  transportation.  Well  Im- 
proved, beautiful  trees.  $15,000,  including 
all  cows,  horses,  hogs,  chickens,  and  hay 
in  barn.  70  acres  level  bottom  land,  bal- 
ance rolling.  PAUL  GOODLOE,  519  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  10  acres  full- 
bearing  fruit  trees;  10  grain.  Implements, 
live  stock,  furnished  house,  everything 
goes.  Price,  $5,500.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress owner.  No  agents  wanted.  W. 
TIEK,  R.  2.  Box  15,  Vacaville,  Cal. 

Til  EES  AND  NURSERY  STOC  K 

NURSERY     TREES,     fruit    and  orna 
mental     Nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our   experimental   place   near  State  high- 
way.     LEONARD      COAXES  NURSERY 
COMPANY.  Morganhill,  California. 

CASH  NURSERIES — Burbank  cactus  a 
specialty.  Trees  of  quality.  Sebastopol. 
Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— The  Im- 
ported Percheron  Stallion  Sansonnet.  This 
horse  is  8  years  old,  steel  gray,  and 
weighs  2000  lbs.  Is  a  sure  foal  getter,  and 
has  colts  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  California.  He  cost  us  $3600  when 
two  years  old;  will  sell  him  now  for  $500, 
or  exchange  him  for  dairy  cows;  am  in  the 
dairy  business  and  have  no  further  use  for 
him.  D.  B.  THOMPSON,  Modesto,  Cal., 
Route  No.  4. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50% 
of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re-bored, 
new  pistons,  and  thoroughly  overhauled. 
We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Bulletin,  it  wiil  interest  you.  All 
sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHAN- 
ICAL INSTALLATION  CO.,  181-189  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco.  

500  dairy  cows,  producing  700  gallons 
milk;  fine  stock;  reasonable  price.  37 
good  horses.  STANLEY  ALLEN,  2824 
Market  St.,  Richmond,  Cal. 


PAY  YOU  to  place  your  orders  NOW  for 
sheep  manure  or  other  fertilizers  for  fall 
delivery.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist. 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


REFUSE  LIME — 300  tons  for  fertilizing, 
in  carlots,  at  low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco.   


FOR  SALE — One  35-hp.  Samson  gas  en- 
gine Tn  service  one  season.  Address 
Hunt  Brothers  Company,  112  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


PAINTS  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Buv  your  paints,  oils,  etc.,  direct  from  the 
Mnnnfaotnrer.  Send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue — mailed  free  on  request. 

GARRETT  M.  GOLDBERG  &  CO., 
Offices  and  Factory,  7th  and  Folsom  Sts., 
San  Franclaco. 


grown  from  17,000,000  to  30,000,000 
pounds.  The  acreage  of  wheat  is  decreas- 
ing and  the  area  of  those  crops  which  re 
quire  more  cultivation,  and  consequently 
tend  to  smaller  acreages,  is  increasing. 

New  crops  which  have  attained  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  mention  are 
rice,  cotton,  flax  and  hemp.  The  Cali- 
fornia raisin  crop  broke  its  record  of 
former  years  with  the  production  of  85,000 
tons.  Thirteen  million  gallons  of  wine 
were  exported  by  sea  to  33  different  coun- 
tries out  of  a  total  wine  and  brandy  pro- 
duction of  42,000,000  gallons. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

From  May  10th  to  June  1st  the  Tulare 
County  Co-operative  Poultrymen's  Asso- 
ciation handled  10,000  dozen  eggs  and 
paid  an  average  price  of  20  cents  per 
dozen.  This  association  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  80  poultry-raisers. 

The  creameries  of  Tulare  county  about 
held  their  own  in  volume  of  business  for 
May  compared  to  April.  The  amount 
paid  out  was  $83,289,  and  the  price  for 
butter-fat  ranged  from  30  to  33  cents 
per  pound. 

J.  M.  Compasso  has  moved  his  herd  of 
60  head  of  dairy  cows  from  Haywards  to 
his  ranch  near  Sunset,  Sutter  county, 
where  he  is  establishing  an  up-to-date 
dairy  farm. 

E.  S.  Rader,  of  the  Western  Pacific 
railway  company,  is  reported  to  be  work- 
ing on  a  plan  to  get  Eastern  mutton 
buyers  to  come  to  Oregon  by  July  1st  to 
buy  up  the  lambs  of  that  section. 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  16th 
sent  out  specifications  under  which  he  is 
asking  for  sealed  bids  on  the  following 
schedule  of  stock:  Six  thousand  head 
of  two-year-old  southern  heifers;  1,000 
head  of  one-year-old  steers;  1,000  head 
of  two-year-old  steers;  250  bulls  not  un- 
der 18  nor  over  30  months  old.  De- 
livery to  be  made  at  Crow  Agency,  Mon- 
tana, and  at  point  of  shipment.  Bids  will 
be  received  until  July  15th. 

Ted  Bullard,  shepherd  for  Bishop 
comparing  the  sheep  already  on  the  San 
Ramon  rancho  with  others  that  he  has 
seen  on  his  travels,  says  that  theirs  still 
look  good  to  him,  and  that  the  lamb  crop 
of  last  spring  could  hardly  have  been 
better.  Bishop  Bros,  certainly  have  a  fine 
lot  of  Shropshires. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  report  that  they  have 
sold  this  season,  from  their  California 
headquarters  at  Davis,  108  head  of  stal- 
lions and  mares.  Of  this  number,  over 
50  head  were  California  bred  horses  and 
mares.  In  discussing  breeds  and  where 
good  stock  could  be  best  secured,  Mr. 
Bowers  stated  that  California  raised 
horses  were  fast  coming  into  their  own, 
and  that  nowhere  could  be  found  better 
conditions  for  raising  stallions  and  brood 
mares,  and  that  it  was  but  a  question  of 
time  until  California  horseowners  would 
raise  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Mr. 
Bowers  will  leave  for  Europe  early  in 
July  to  secure  more  horses.  He  will 
visit  France,  Belgium,  England  and  Scot- 
land on  the  trip  and  will  bring  back 
with  him  many  hackneys. 

Last  week  Gage  Brothers  of  Chico  sold 
350  head  of  fine  beef  cattle  to  Clark 
Mitchell,  who  will  drive  them  to  Durham. 
The  lot  are  about  the  best  raised  in  the 
Chico  district  and  averaged  1325  pounds 
per  head. 

G.  O.  Hillier  of  Modesto  has  associated 
himself  with  Rhoades  &  Rhoades  of  Los 
Angeles  in  an  effort  to  carry  out  a  big 
consignment  sale  of  live  stock  at  Sacra- 
mento at  the  time  of  the  State  Fair. 
Already  a  large  amount  of  stock  has  been 
secured  for  the  sale,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  issue  a  catalogue  of  the  stock  to 
be  offered.  Such  a  move  ought  to  prove 
successful,  and  with  such  energetic  fel- 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  MEANS 

PLENTY  OF  MONEY 


This  is  a  small  section  of  the  great  Concrete-lined  Main  Canal  of 

Patterson  Irrigated  Farms 

which  is  ever  full  of  water,  making  a  stream  of  gold  for  Patterson 
farmers.  Water  is  always  sufficient,  and  never  fails  here.  Alfalfa 
growing  and  dairying  are  very  profitable. 

Land  sold  on  easy  terms. 

Visit  us,  or  address  Department  A, 

PATTERSON  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

PATTERSON.  STANISLAUS  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


WHY  NOT  SAVE 
YOUR  CROP? 

PORTABLE 
EVAPORATORS 

No.  1..  8  bushels  per  day. 
No.  2..  15  bushels  per  day. 
No.  3..  40  bushels  per  day. 
No.  4..  90  bushels  per  day. 
No.  5.. 150  bushels  per  day. 

Write  for  circular. 
Order  early. 

BERGER  6  CARTER  CO. 

San  Franeisco 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bail-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  standpipes  1G  to  25  to  the  acre,  in  a  run  of  4  to  5 
l  ours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  watc  in  the  form  of  line  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  postpaid,  $2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville 


lows  behind  it  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be. 


Land  Reclamation. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  pumping 
plant  for  irrigation  in  the  United  States 
is  now  being  put  in  on  the  Fair  ranch, 
near  Knight's  Landing.  Five  50-inch 
centrifugal  pumps  are  being  installed. 

Many  Ohio  people  are  reported  to  be 
buying  almond  lands  near  Arbuckle. 

Last  week  200  acres  of  the  Spencer 
ranch  near  Tulare  was  sold  to  John 
Wusso  of  Los  Angeles.  The  new  owner 
is  to  increase  the  acreage  devoted  to 
alfalfa,  for  which  the  land  is  particu- 
larly adapted. 

A  tract  of  land  comprising  2050  acres, 
located  near  Gridley,  was  sold  last  week 
to  a  corporation  which  will  use  the  land 
for  rice  culture.  This  piece  of  land  is 
said  to  have  increased  in  price  during 
the  past  year  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre. 

A  mortgage  for  $6,000,000  was  last 
week  placed  on  60,000  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  Sutter  Basin  Company. 
The  money  secured  is  to  be  used  in  re- 
claiming and  putting  in  a  drainage  sys- 
tem, the  work  on  which  has  already  com- 
menced. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

A    communication    from  Sacramento 


states  that  hereafter  California  potatoes 
must  be  inspected  for  the  insect  pest,  be- 
fore they  can  be  shipped  into  Oregon. 

The  Sutter  Independent  says  that  the 
barley  crop  is  turning  out  better  than 
was  expected.  While  the  county  will  not 
produce  a  normal  crpo  yet,  the  average 
fields  are  threshing  out  about  eleven 
sacks  per  acre. 

About  six  carloads  of  hay  are  being 
shipped  daily  from  Live  Oak,  Sutter 
county,  to  San  Francisco.  Growers  are 
receiving  $11  to  $13  per  ton  for  baled 
alfalfa  and  $18  for  grain  hay  f.o.b.  at 
Live  Oak. 

More  than  twenty-five  times  the  acre- 
age of  last  year  is  planted  in  sugar  beets 
this  season  near  Fallon,  Nevada,  and  the 
farmers  are  facing  the  prospect  of  one 
of  the  best  yields  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  only  danger  now  would  be 
a  shortage  of  water,  and  all  indications 
are  that  this  not  to  be  feared. 

According  to  the  Santa  Monica  Out- 
look, the  lima  bean  crop  will  be  unusu- 
ally large  this  year,  being  10%  heavier 
than  last.  That  paper  estimates  the  crop 
as  follows:  Ventura  county,  880,000 
sacks;  Santa  Barbara,  110,000  sacks;  Los 
Angeles,  90,000  sacks;  Orange,  185,000 
sacks,  and  San  Diego,  72,000  sacks,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  10,752,000  pounds,  or  1,345,- 
000  sacks. 
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Silos  Trouble  and  Care. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Silos  have  proved  their  value  iu  California  and 
they  are  going  up  in  large  numbers  in  nearly 
every  dairying  district  of  the  State.  And  yet  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  are  troubles  con- 
nected with  silos  as  there  are  with  every  good 
thing. 

The  troubles  that  we  are  to  speak  of  here,  the 
main  ones  for  a  person  to  think  of,  are  due  to  two 
different  causes,  climate,  or  rather  weather  condi- 
tions, and  the  silage  itself.  California  silos  get  it 
as  hard  as  any  place  in  the  country  as  far  as 
climate,  goes,  and  harder  than  most,  and  the  silage 
has  as  much  effect  on  the  silo  as  anywhere. 

Action  of  Weather— The  main  trouble  from  the 
weather  is  the  shrinkage  that  coiues  in  the  wood  in 
our  dry  season.  A  silo  in  the  first  place  is  little 
more  than  a  high  water  tank.  The  ensilage  is  like 
the  water  in  a  tank  in  the  pressure  it  exerts,  also 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  very  moist  and  will  keep  the 
container  damp,  but  the  tank  has  an  easier  time 
than  the  silo.  The  water  tank  is  kept  filled  all 
the  time  and  the  wood  is  continually  wet  and  does 
not  have  to  swell  and  shrink  with  the  season.  The 
silos  in  California  are  usually  empty  in  summer, 
which  is  the  driest  and  hottest  time  of  the  year  and 
the  walls  get  t he  fullest  force  of  the  season.  Even 
in  the  humid  Eastern  States,  this  is  a  big  trouble 
to  owners  of  improperly  constructed  silos  and  the 
air  in  the  East  contains  much  more  moisture  than 
the  air  in  California,  so  the  silos  there  do  not  have 
the  strain  upon  them  from  this  source  that  Cali- 
fornia silos  have. 

Internal  Troubles.— Another  source  of  trouble 
or  strain  on  the  silo  is  from  the  ensilage.  Silage 
is  fermented  material  and  smells  sour,  as  we 
know.  It  not  only  smells  sour,  but  is  sour,  and 
acids  always  are  hard  on  some  kinds  of  material. 
Silage  is  not  hard  on  the  wood  that  silo  walls  are 
made  of,  but  is  hard  on  the  nails  that  are  used  in 
the  silo  and  eats  slightly  into  cement  also. 

Advantages  in  Different  Types.— Then-  are 
about  three  main  types  of  silos  which  all  have 
some  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  withstand- 
ing either  the  climate  or  the  silage  juice,  or  both. 
These  types  of  silos  are  the  concrete,  the  resaw 
and  the  stave  silo. 

The  concrete  silo  is  the  most  expensive  silo  and 
is  considered  the  most  durable.  Naturally,  it  does 
not  swell  and  contract  as  the  weather  is  moist  or 
dry.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  ever  settles  so  that 
it  cracks  it  is  almost,  it'  not  quite,  beyond  repair. 
Likewise  concrete  is  more  or  less  porous  and  if  not 
well  looked  after,  some  juice  may  seep  out  or  air 
work  in  to  spoil  a  lot  of  valuable  silage  near  the 
walls.  Likewise  the  juice  on  the  inside  eats  into 
the  concrete  more  or  less.  To  prevent  serious  loss 
from  this  standpoint  the  inside  walls  may  be  given 
a  good  coating  of  cement,  which  when  smoothed 
over  is  more  impervious  to  both  air  and  moisture 
than  rough  concrete.  In  certain  respects  concrete 
silos  have  in  California  been  considered  the  best 
to  erect  when  sufficient  funds  were  available, 
though  their  expense  and  the  disadvantages  re- 
ferred to  are  in  the  way  of  their  popularity  and 
they  are  yet  greatly  in  the  minority. 

The  concrete  block  silo  is  attaining  more  popu- 
larity, perhaps,  than  the  solid  concrete  structure, 
having  most  of  its  advantages  and  some  others 
the  solid  concrete  silo  does  not  have.  Nothing 
more  than  just  a  rough  outline  of  the  pro  and  con 
of  this  or  of  other  kinds  of  silos  can  be  given  here. 

The  Resaw  Silo.— This  may  possibly  not  be  the 
best  term  to  use,  but  it  expresses  what  is  meant. 
This  is  the  silo  that  is  at  present  best  represented 
in  California.  Their  construction  has  frequently 
been  described  here.  For  support  there  are  the 
2x4 's  or  2x(5*s  every  foot  or  18  inches  around  the 
outside.  On  the  inside  of  these  is  a  lining  of  half- 
inch  lumber,  then  a  layer  of  building  paper,  then 
another  layer  of  resaw.  Apparently  this  kind  of 
structure  would  be  air  tight  if  anything  could  be, 
and  actually  deserves  its  popularity,  though  both 
mosture  and  ensilage  get  in  some  deadly  licks. 

As  it  stands,  if  well  built,  the  inner  layer  of 
resaw  overlapping  the  edges  of  the  outer  layer  and 
a  good  quality  of  building  paper  between,  to  boot, 
air  would  have  a  hard  time  to  get  in  if  it  was  not 
for  the  action  of  the  silage.    When  the  silage  is 


piled  in  and  perhaps  given  a  good  wetting  down 
of  course  the  wood  swells.  The  building  paper 
protects  the  outer  layer  of  resaw  from  the  moist- 
ure and  it  remains  dry  for  a  time,  so  the  inner 
layer  swells  greatly  and  the  paper  and  outer  layer 
remain  thir  original  size  and  something  has  to 
give. 

Then  after  the  fermentation  goes  on,  the  acid 
gets  in  its  work.  The  nails  are  against  the  ensi- 
lage and  that,  being  acid,  eats  into  them  more 
and  more  every  year  and  they  have  to  give.  Thus 
in  practice  the  resaw  silo  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be  in  theory  and  one  need  not  wonder  why 
it  is   -essary  to  be  very  particular  in  their  con- 
struction, nor  why  they  often  begin  to  leak  and 
spoil  the  ensilage  after  a  couple  of  years. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  lasting  enough,  when 
well  built,  to  deserve  the  credit  that  is  given  them, 
and  even  when  they  do  leak,  a  second  layer  of 
building  paper  can  be  put  on  and  a  third  layer 
of  resaw  which  gives  a  new  lease  of  life.  They 
are  more  popular  here  than  in  the  East. 

Stave  Silos. — The  stave  silo  is  the  common  silo 
of  the  East  but  on  account  of  poor  design  or  poor 
i "arc  lias  usually  proved  rather  unsatisfactory  in 
California,  although  in  the  East  they  outnumber 
all  other  kinds. 

When  well  designed,  built  and  cared  for  a  stave 
silo  should  be  the  nearest  perfect  of  all,  but  Cali- 
fornia stave  silos  have  thus  far  been  poorly  built 
and  usually  not  well  looked  after  either.  Even 
when  well  looked  after  they  have  been  so  poorly 
designed  that  they  have  not  given  as  good  satisfac- 
tion as  other  types  would  give.  They  have  been 
built  on  water  tank  lines  and  have  had  to  do  such 
radically  different  work  from  tanks  that  trouble 
has  arisen.  For  while  the  water  in  a  tank  swells 
the  wood  to  prevent  leaks  and  also  prevents  the 
entrance  of  air,  the  drying  of  the  wood  as  soon 
as  the  silage  is  removed  and  the  fact  that  the  silo 
can  be  full  and  yet  let  air  come  in,  makes  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  stave  from  a  water  tank  stave 
necessary. 

Stave  Silo  Advantages.— The  advantages  of  a 
silo  with  the  correct  kind  of  staves,  and  there  are 
such,  are  several.  One  thing  is  that  they  can  be 
made  absolutely  air  and  water  tight,  which  is 
difficult  with  either  concrete  or  resaw,  which  saves 
enough  silage  to  amount  up  quite  a  bit  every  year. 
Further,  they  will  have  no  metal  parts  exposed 
to  the  silage  juice  and  the  wood  is  not  injured  by 
it.  Likewise  if  for  any  reason  whatever  a  stave 
is  put  out  of  commission  it  can  be  replaced.  Fur- 
thermore such  a  silo  can  be  taken  down  and  re- 
built as  good  as  new  if  the  foundation  gives  out, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  This  is  a  big  advantage 
to  the  dairyman  on  leased  land.  Likewise  a 
tighter  and  better  arranged  series  of  doors  can  be 
used  than  on  resaw  or  concrete,  which  saves  much 
silage. 

The  wood  swells  when  the  silage  is  put  in  and 
water  is  absorbed.  The  hoops  should  be  loosened 
up  a  little  as  the  silage  settles  and  the  wood  swells 
but  not  enough  to  let  any  air  leak  in.  Again  as 
the  silage  is  removed  and  the  staves  shrink,  the 
hoops  should  be  again  tightened,  thus  holding 
1hem  in  place,  without  undue  cracks  forming. 
With  good  staves,  tongue  and  grooved,  well  fitted 
together  and  designed  this  will  keep  a  stave  silo 
in  good  serviceable  condition.  The  stave  silo  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  adjusted  in  size  to  swel- 
ing  and  shrinkage,  which  is  a  big  point  in  its 
favor. 

A  New  Type  of  Stave. — Unfortunately,  the  old 
fashioned  stave,  such  as  has  been  the  only  kind 
used  up  to  this  summer  in  California  would  not 
work  well  even  with  this  treatment.  A  better  kind 
of  stave  has  just  been  introduced  in  California  by 
the  De  Lavai  Dairy  Supply  Company  Which  with 
such  treatment  should  give  thorough  satisfaction. 
The  old  stave  was  simply  beveled  like  the  stave  of 
a  water  tank.  Even  most  of  the  staves  used  in  the 
Last  are  still  like  this,  or  with  small  improvements. 

This  combines  a  bevel  with  a  tongue  and  groove, 
Which  holds  the  staves  in  place  and  makes  it  three 
or  four  times  as  tight  as  a  common  stave  could  be 
under  the  best  of  conditions.  This  stave  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  Green  Mountain  stave  used 
in  the  East,  only  of  redwood  or  Douglas  fir  instead 
of  spruce.    These  staves  are  of  clear  tank  stock, 


with  no  knots  of  any  size  penetrating  the  wood. 
Iron  plates  are  used  where  two  staves  are  spliced 
and  prevent  leakage  at  the  ends  of  the  staves  as 
effectually  as  the  tongue  and  groove  prevents  leak- 
age around  the  edges. 

There  are  also  patent  doors  every  two  feet, 
which  makes  it  much  easier  to  throw'  out  the  silage 
than  where  the  doors  are  farther  apart.  These 
doors  have  two  beveled  and  one  fiat  surface  to 
make  them  fit  close  and  air  tight.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  other  features  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  type,  as  the  reason  for 
speaking  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  different  kind  of  stave 
silo,  one  which  has  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
have  developed  from  the  old  fashioned  stave  silo 
in  California. 

In  such  an  outline  only  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  each  type  can  be  given, 
from  the  main  points  given  anyone  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  silo  can  figure  out  the  details. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  experience  that  the  silo  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  things  that 
has  ever  come  to  dairying  and  everybody  who 
has  built  a  good  silo  and  used  it  right  is  enthusi- 
astic over  it.  You  can  get  silos  of  concrete,  resaw 
or  staves  now,  but  will  have  to  build  them  right 
and  being  built  and  handled  right,  they  will  give 
good  satisfaction.  The  best  thing  is  to  see  some 
of  all  kinds,  if  possible,  and  to  write  for  cata- 
logues of  all  makes  and  judge  only  after  careful 
investigation. 

FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  TULARE 
COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION. 

[By  Au-x.  RorssK-vr,  Tester.] 
The  first  year's  work  of  the  T.  C.  T.  A.  was 
brought  to  a  (dose  on  May  23,  1913.  There  were 
entered  originally  26  herds,  totalling  792  cows. 
Later  on,  this  number  fluctuated  somewhat  as 
some  herds  were  sold  or  some  new  members  ad- 
mitted. The  17  herds  which  completed  the  year's 
work  averaged: 


No.  of 
herd. 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 


Lbs. 
milk. 

.7030 
.6485 
.546fi 
.5147 
.5638 
.5836 
.6940 
.4933 
.5592 


Lbs. 

fat. 
237.70 
276.40 
236.00 
207.75 
239.30 
254.30 
292.90 
192.S0 
211.20 


No.  of 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

herd. 

milk. 

fta. 

10   

7813 

293.0:) 

11 

5111 

183.50 

12 

8867 

332,35 

13 

6972 

289.00 

14 

,  .  . .5784 

231.00 

15   

6051 

246.50 

16 

.  .5448 

242.00 

17 

....  6366 

320.00 

Cows. 

300  to  325  25 

325  to  350  16 

350  to  375   5 

375  to  400   7 


400 
425 


to  425   2 

to  450   1 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  cows  were  in  milk 
when  testing  began,  only  those  which  were  milked 
nine  months  and  over,  or  an  entire  lactation 
period,  were  considered  in  the  averaging  up.  The 
results,  however,  give  a  reasonably  accurate  idea 
of  the  standing  of  the  herds. 

Number  of  cows  producing  a  given  amount  of 
fat: 

Cows. 

150  lbs.  and  under  27 

150  to  175  30 

175  to  200  52 

200  to  225  66 

225  to  250  69 

250  to  275  43 

275  to  300  44 

The  heaviest  milker  proved  to  be  a  Hoist cin 
cow.  10.074  pounds  milk,  average  test  3.55+%. 
and  producing  390  pounds  of  fat.  The  largest 
butterfat  producer,  a  .Jersey-Durham  cross,  with 
450  pounds  to  her  credit,  yielded  9840  pounds  of 
milk  of  an  average  test  of  4.57+%. 

Thirty-two  cows  produced  over  325  pounds  if 
fat.  and  of  these  14  are  high-grade  or  pure  IIol 
steins.  3  are  I Iolstein-Jerseys.  4  are  pure  Jerseys. 
7  .fersey-Durhams.  3  Durhams.  and  1  Short-horn. 

Considering  the  proportion  in  which  Jerseys 
and  Ilolsteins  are  represented,  there  is  little,  if 
any.  difference  between  the  two  in  butterfat  pro- 
duction. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Jersey-Durham  cross 
has  done  especially  well,  seven  of  them,  including 
the  450-pound  cow.  easily  going  over  the  885, 
pound  mark,  along  with  six  more  of  various 
breeding,  all  in  the  same  herd.  This  herd,  with 
an  average  of  292.9  pounds  of  fat  for  over  40 
cows,  is  one  of  the  few  which  had  an  abundance  of 
feed  throughout  this  year.    This  is  not  meant  to 
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belittle  in  any  way  the  excellent  performance  of 
these  cows,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  plenty 
of  the  right  kind  of  feed  and  good  treatment  are, 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

One  hears  so  many  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  the  tariff  revision,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
sheep  industry  of  California  that  a  great  many  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the  business. 

Although  almost  an  unanimous  opinion  prevails 
among  our  larger  breeders  and  growers  that  with 
free  wool  the  majority  of  our  producers  will  have 
to  go  into  other  lines  or  else  specialize  on  mutton 
sheep  there  is  one  breeder  at  least  who  looks  at 
the  proposition  in  a  more  optimistic  manner. 

This  is  J.  M.  Howell  of  Red  Bluff,  who  has  been 
producing  and  selling  wool  in  this  State  continu- 
ously since  1862,  and  while  being  a  large  producer, 
has  also  specialized  on  high  bred  Merinos  and 
naturally  has  always  produced  a  superior  quality 
of  wool. 

While  conversing  with  Mr.  Howell  we  learned 
his  views,  which  are  substantially  as  follows : 

"In  order  to  understand  the  tariff  revision  as 
to  its  effect  upon  the  sheep  men  one  has  to  be 
familiar  with  conditions  from  a  producer's  stand- 
point and  in  my  51  years  of  producing  in  this 
State  I  believe  I  thoroughly  understand  it. 

"As  far  as  the  tariff  putting  the  sheep  industry 
off  the  map,  I  don't  believe  it  at  all  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  not  strengthened  our  prices  a 
particle  since  the  buying  power  has  been  monopo- 
lized by  the  so-called  Woolen  Trust.  To  illustrate, 
years  ago,  before  any  tariff  existed,  we  used  to 
have  a  number  of  buyers  here  shortly  after  the 
clip  who  not  being  organized  Avould  pay  us  what 
the  wool  was  worth  to  them,  that  is,  we  had  com- 
petitive bidding  for  our  product.  Some  time  after 
the  tariff  was  added  a  good  many  years  ago  now, 
we  growers  faced  a  different  system  of  buying 
and  selling  which  has  continued  until  the  present 
day.  This  was  caused  through  the  different  firms 
combining  to  force  us  to  sell  and  was  done  about 
like  this : 

' '  Six  or  seven  buyers  are  in  town  and  I  go  down 
to  sell  my  wool.  Before  this,  however,  they  all 
have  samples  of  my  clip.  I  go  to  buyer  No.  1  and 
say,  'well,  what  will  you  give  me  for  my  wool?' 
and  likely  he'll  say,  "Well,  Howell,  you've  got 
good  wool  but  I'm  not  wanting  just  that  quality  so 
don't  believe  we  can  do  business  this  year.' 

"Then  I  go  on  to  the  next  fellow  and  so  on  until 
I  do  find  one  who  will  say,  'Yes,  I'd  like  to  have 
your  wool.    What's  it  worth?' 

"I  set  my  price,  say,  17  cents,  and  he  says, 
'Well,  I  can't  handle  it  then,  it's  too  high.' 

"To  make  the  story  short  he  finally  offers  me 
what  he  wants  to  and  that 's  all  I  can  get,  as  none 
of  the  others  will  bid  against  him  and  no  matter 
where  I  look  for  a  market  it's  the  same  story. 

"What's  the  reason?  Simply  this:  Before  I 
see  them  they  have  set  a  price  among  themselves 
for  my  wool  and  also  selected  the  one  to  do  the 
buying  and  I  am  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

"This  practice  would  never  have  been  used  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  tariff,  as  it  has  permitted  the 
manufacturer  to  control  not  only  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  but  also  the  finished  product  and  he 
in  the  meantime  has  hoodwinked  the  sheep  men 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  being  protected, 
whereas  he  has  kept  the  price  of  wool  just  high 
enough  to  keep  the  supply  equivalent  to  the  de- 
mand and  that  too,  at  low  prices.  For  instance, 
about  the  time  growers  become  dissatisfied  and 
start  to  go  out  of  the  business  the  market  is  raised 
to  a  paying  level. 

"This  bait  is  continued  until  the  ranches  are 
pretty  well  re-stocked  and  every  one  feels  he  is 
about  to  make  some  money,  when  down  goes  the 
prices  and  we  growers  run  at  a  loss  again  until 
they  deem  it  advisable  to  give  us  more  bait. 

"Every  one  familiar  with  the  industry  knows 
that  the  producers  of  wool  do  not  receive  any  more 
money  for  the  wool  in  a  suit  of  clothes  today  than 
we  did  many  years  ago  and  although  the  very 
latest  improved  machinery  is  used  for  making  the 


after  all,  the  principal  factors  in  milk  production, 
provided  the  cows  are  not  of  the  decided  beef 
type. 


cloth  and  garments,  the  consumer  pays  more  now 
than  ever  before,  simply  because  the  manufacture 
has  been  protected,  but  neither  the  grower  of 
wool  nor  the  factory  laborers  have  been  benefited 
a  bit. 

"As  to  what  effect  foreign  countries  will  have 
on  our  market  with  no  tariff,  it  is  conceded  that 
Australia  is  away  short  in  sheep  and  no  doubt 
will  never  produce  enough  to  supply  Great 
Britain's  demand,  as  their  ranges  are  being  cut  up 
the  same  as  ours  and  sheep  men  will  be  driven 
out  of  the  business  through  high  land  values  just 
as  we  are  at  present  in  this  State. 

"The  only  open  country  left  that  I  can  see 
which  might  effect  this  country's  market  is  Mex- 
ico, but  this  seems  to  be  in  the  dim  future  to  me, 
as  nobody  will  embark  into  the  industry  in  that 
country  while  the  political  conditions  prevail  there 
which  have  always  in  the  past  prevented  American 
capital  from  investing. 

"Until  those  conditions  are  changed  we  need 
fear  no  trouble  from  that  source,  as  the  present 
day  wool  from  that  country  is  of  very  poor  quality 
due  to  the  scrub  stock  kept  and  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  quality  of  wool  produced 
here,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

"You  may  say  for  me  that  the  sooner  this  so- 
called  protection  is  removed  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  country,  but  by  all  means  remove  it  from 
woolen  goods  as  well  and  let  the  manufacturer 
compete  with  others  for  a  while." 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Howell's  views  then  one  is 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  manufacturer  has  used 
the  tariff  to  greatly  increase  his  earning  while  the 
grower  has  only  been  allowed  a  living  price,  or  in 
other  words,  the  producer  has  simply  been  allowed 
a  big  enough  price  to  urge  him  on  to  stay  with  the 
business  in  the  belief  that  if  he  didn't  have  the 
protection  his  business  would  go  to  smash,  whereas 
just  the  contrary  is  true. 


THE  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  OF  BETTER 
PORK. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Ask  most  any  farmer  in  the  State  if  he  raises 
any  hogs,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  does. 

Then  try  to  find  out  whether  he  gives  much 
attention  to  their  feed,^  care,  and  so  on,  and  a 
great  many  will  confess  that  the  hogs  mostly  take 
care  of  themselves,  except  to  be  watered  and 
turned  into  a  pasture  to  rustle. 

To  one  looking  into  the  matter,  it  seems  a 
strange  condition  that  farmers  who  study  soils, 
fruit  pests,  dairy  feeding,  and  so  on,  should  pay 
so  little  attention  to  such  a  profitable  by-product 
as  hogs,  which  we  are  told  total  a  ten  million 
dollar  consumption  in  California  every  year,  66% 
of  which,  now  has  to  be  shipped  in  from  the  East. 

With  as  much  good  alfalfa  and  skim-milk  as 
we  have,  and  grain  at  its  present  price,  this  con- 
dition should  not  prevail,  if  the  results  obtained 
by  many  practical  farmers  are  of  any  value.  The 
first  trouble  seems  to  be  that  enough  good  hogs 
are  not  raised.  By  this  is  meant  better  bred 
animals,  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  by  most 
farmers,  that  a  well-bred  hog  will  add  meat  much 
faster  than  a  scrub. 

The  next  trouble  is  that  not  enough  attention 
is  given  to  studying  the  market  from  a  butcher's 
standpoint,  for  he  is  the  one  to  say  what  the  price 
will  be. 

One  man  who  has  been  both  a  butcher  and  a 
hog  raiser,  gave  us  his  experience  along  this  line, 
which  was  very  similar  to  some  formerly  given 
in  the  Press,  and  is  as  follows : 

The  butcher  wants  a  hog  which  will  dress  away 
the  smallest  possible  amount,  because  the  less 
waste  the  more  pork.  For  this  reason  he  is  al- 
ways looking  for  grain-fed  hogs,  and  by  this  he 
does  not  mean  hogs  which  have  only  been  finished 


on  grain  for  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  buying 
them,  but  rather  hogs  which  have  been  fed  some 
grain  from  the  time  they  are  weaned. 

Hogs  of  the  former  kind  dress  from  70  to  75%, 
while  hogs  of  the  latter  kind  dress  from  80  to 
85%.  This,  then,  gives  the  butcher  10  pounds  of 
pork  to  the  hundred,  or  for  an  average  hog  of, 
say,  200  pounds,  20  pounds  more  marketable  meat. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  is  the  better  flavored 
and  higher  grade  of  pork  which  he  handles  and 
for  which  he  is  able  to  receive  a  better  price, 
especially  in  city  markets  where  a  high-class 
trade  is  catered  to. 

Still'  another  favorable  feature  for  the  packing- 
house buyer  is  that  good  grain-fed  hogs  make 
better  cured  meats  as  ham  and  bacon,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  prefers  the  grain 
hog,  as  our  Western  packers  want  to  overcome  the 
importation  of  cured  meats  in  order  to  realize  the 
profits  which  now  go  into  the  pockets  of  Eastern 
packers  and  the  railroads. 

With  all  of  these  conditions,  then,  the  buyer 
who  pays  one  cent  premium  for  grain-fed  stuff 
can  make  more  money  than  if  he  paid  less  for 
common  stock. 

From  a  feeder's  standpoint,  this  rancher  figures 
that  he  can  produce  a  fairly  well-bred  hog  cheaper 
and  quicker  on  skim-milk  and  ground  barley  with 
alfalfa  pasture  than  any  other  way.  In  fact,  he 
has  tried  it  both  ways,  and  finds  the  addition  of 
grain  from  the  first  the  most  economical. 

For  several  years  he  fattened  feeders  in  con- 
nection with  his  dairy,  and  after  feeding  the 
grain  ration  was  able  to  realize  a  cent  a  pound 
premium  over  the  market. 

In  this  manner  he  could  turn  off  a  hog  from 
150  to  200  pounds  when  they  were  five  to  six 
months  old,  and  the  extra  cent  a  pound  more  than 
paid  him  for  his  extra  feeding,  as  it  was  only 
necessary  to  feed  a  small  amount  of  barley  with 
the  skim-milk  for  three  to  four  months  after 
weaning.  Another  thing  he  discovered  was  that 
the  practice  of  feeding  grain  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  was  only  a  waste,  as  it  did  not  make 
a  better  quality,  and  the  extra  gain,  if  any,  was 
small. 

That  he  is  one  farmer  who  is  convinced  that 
better  feeding  pays,  goes  without  saying,  as  one 
buyer  who  paid  him  9  cents  when  the  market  was 
8  cents,  wanted  him  to  sign  a  contract  for  his 
entire  output. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  country 
butcher  is  not  apt  to  pay  any  bonus  for  this  kind 
of  stock,  and  he  is  the  man  who  buys  the  output 
of  a  good  many  of  the  small  ranches.  To  the  man 
selling  less  than  carload  lots,  then,  some  other 
scheme  has  to  be  worked  out,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  some  co-operative  method  could  be  used, 
such  as  community  breeding.  With  three  or  four 
small  hog  producers  all  feeding  along  the  same 
line,  and  by  purchasing  one  well-bred  boar  and 
by  breeding  nearly  at  the  same  time  they  could, 
by  separate  weighing,  turn  off  a  carload  at  a 
time,  and  in  this  way  realize  the  higher  price. 

When  you  speak  of  grain  for  hog  feed,  many 
say  it  is  not  practical  to  pay  the  high  price  for 
that  kind  of  feed,  but  as  the  above  rancher  re- 
marked :  "When  grain  was  75  to  80  cents  a  hun- 
dred, people  fed  it  for  three  and  four  cent  pork 
and  made  money.  Now  pork  gets  as  high  as  8 
cents,  or  about  double  in  price,  and  grain  has  less 
than  doubled,  so  if  there  was  money  in  it  before, 
why  not  now?" 


INDICATION  OF  HEAVES. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  mare  seven  years 
old  that  is  troubled  with  a  chronic  cough,  and  at 
times  shows  symptoms  of  heaves,  and  also  has 
occasionally  a  white  foamy  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  She  is  a  greedy  eater  and  drinker  and 
her  excreta  is  often  very  offensive.  Is  her  glut- 
tony a  cause  or  an  effect  of  her  trouble?  What 
can  we  do  to  relieve  her? — T.  R.,  Sebastopol. 

ANSWER  RY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

If  she  expels  flatus  when  she  coughs,  this  would 
indicate  a  predisposition  to  heaves.  Wet  all  food, 
as  dry  or  dusty  food  aggravates  the  cough.  Give 
the  following:  Spirits  camphor,  4  ounces;  Fl.  Ext. 
belladonna,  2  ounces;  neutral  oil,  8  ounces;  oil 
eucalyptus,  2  ounces.  Mix  and  give  tablespoon- 
ful  3  times  daily. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


Views '  of  a  Sheep  Grower  on 

Free  Wool. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE. 


RANCHOS  DOS  RIOS,  breeders  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cattle.  Oldest  and  largest 
herd  In  California;  established  1868.  A 
few  young  bulls  from  best  cows  In  herd 
ready  for  delivery.  Address  R.  E.  Wat- 
son, R.  No.  2,  Modesto.  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smootli 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.    Petaluma,  Cal 

R.  F.  D.  4.  Box  195. 


GRADE  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY  COWS  FOR 
SALE,  also  a  few  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves.  Apply  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.  .San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  L.  LEONARD,  Jacinto,  Glenn  Co. — 
Registered  Jersey  service  bulls,  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad,  Gerties  Son,  and  Melias 
Fox,  for  sale. 

H.  N.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice 
young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  from 
prize  winners  and  producers. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Regis- 
tered Jerseys.  C.  M.  McFarland,  Route 
2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder. 
Ceres.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves  for 
sale.    H.  W.  Hawkinson,  Perris,  Cal. 

J.   S.   GIBSON   CO.,   Williams,   Cal. — Reg. 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton.  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris.  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  DUKOC  JERSEY  SWINE 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sole.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
h.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  hogs.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

E.  C.  RAND — Registered  Berkshires.  R. 
3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRAE  BROOK  COLLIE  KENNELS — Line 
bred  tri-colors.  Working  and  prize 
stock.    R.  F.  D.  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Jersey  cattle 
and  Poland-China  swine.  Young  pigs 
for  immediate  delivery.  Chas  N.  Odell, 
Route  No.  5,  Modesto.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


ANOTHER  PROMISING  HOL- 
STEIN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  young  cow  of  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
Woodland,  which  has  made  a  great  record 
already  and  promises  still  more  wonder- 
ful things  later  on.  As  can  be  seen,  she 
is  an  excellent  show  ring  animal  as  well 
as  being  a  great  producer. 

This  cow,  Molly,  Duchess  Daughter,  re- 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Ramboulllets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


cently  completed  the  excellent  seven  day 
official  record  of  23.54  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  as  a  four  year  old.  In  337  days  lacta- 
tion period  she  produced  548.15  pounds 
of  butterfat,  which  would  make  645.20 
pounds  of  80  per  cent  butter.  From  this 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  great  yearly 
records  can  well  be  expected  when  she  is 
several  years  old  and  given  a  365  day 
test  at  full  capacity. 


ALFALFA  OR  TEA. 


The  successful  farmer  of  today  is  a 
highly  educated  man,  who  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  uew  machinery  or 
methods  to  handle  his  crops.  He  does 
not  get  time  to  take  much  interest  in 
the  source  of  supply  of  his  usual  bever- 
age "Tea",  and  unfortunately  does  not 
get  it  as  good  as  he  is  entitled  to.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  lot  of  cheap 
teas  are  packed  in  cardboard  packets  for 
large  profits  and  is  so  stale  by  the  time 
he  gets  it  that  it  is  little  better  than 
chopped  alfalfa. 

The  farmer  should  only  drink  the  best 
tea,  he  will  find  it  delicious,  refreshing 
and  bracing,  after  his  day  of  toil,  and  it 
is  not  like  coffee,  that  will  rack  th? 
nerves,  ruin  his  stomach  and  make  him 
depressed,  but  soothing  and  quieting,  and 
will  help  to  lift  the  burden  off  his 
shoulders,  and  the  cares  and  worries 
from  his  mind. 

Good  tea,  packed  in  absolutely  air- 
tight tins,  can  now  be  easily  obtained  by 
parcels  post,  under  almost  United  States 
government  supervision.  Such  teas  are 
not  cheap  intrinsically;  but  to  the  eco- 
nomical housewife  they  are  the  cheapest, 
for  one  pound  of  good,  fresh  tea  will  make 
over  300  cups  of  delicious  tea,  for  it  al- 
ways keeps  fresh,  and  if  the  housewife 
always  carefully  closes  the  lid  tightly, 
the  last  cup  made  will  be  as  delicious  as 
the  first  cup. 

Drink  good,  fresh  teas  and  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age. 


BEEKEEPERS  TO  ENTERTAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Stanislaus  County 
Beekeepers  Club  invites  California  to 
come  to  Ceres  on  Tuesday,  July  1,  1913, 
and  help  us  enjoy  the  day  in  beautiful 
Riverside  Park,  in  a  natural  shady  grove 
on  which  several  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  in  California.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

A  good  program  has  been  arranged 
which  only  partly  conveys  an  idea  of 
what  will  be  carried  out.  The  novice  in 
agriculture  cannot  well  afford  to  miss 
the  demonstration  lesson  in  Queen  rear- 
ing to  be  given  by  W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap. 
Prof  Lynch  is  a  host.  His  lecture  on  bee- 
keeping and  cock  fighting  in  foreign  lands 
is  rich.  Everybody  knows  that  Dr.  A.  J. 
Cook  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  teachers  in  the  State.  Prof. 
C.  W.  Woodwortle,  of  the  State  University, 
needs  no  words  of  introduction  from  us. 
He  will  sure  be  interesting.  We  ask  that 
all  visitors  from  a  distance  notify  the 


"DE  LAVAL" 

means  a  cream  separator 
with  the  "trouble"  left  out 

That's  the  way  a  user  who  has  had  a  lot  of  personal  separator 
experience  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  great  deal  of  other 
people's  experience  aptly  describes  the  meaning  of  the  name  "De 
Laval"  on  a  separator — "a  separator  with  the 
trouble  left  out." 

To  many  buyers  of  a  cream  separator  and 
other  farm  machinery  there's  more  meaning  in 
that  simple  statement  of  fact  than  in  a  hundred 
other  claims  and  arguments  that  might  easily 
be  made  for  the  De  Laval. 

And  if  anyone  would  know  how  and  why 
the  "trouble  has  been  left  out"  of  a  De  Laval 
machine  a  new  De  Laval  catalog — the  most 
complete  and  interesting  story  of  the  cream 
separator  ever  published — to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  will  help  to  make  it  plain.  See  the  local  agent  or  address 
the  nearest  office  as  below. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


hi."  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


10J  Drunini  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Weatera  Aveaaje 

SEATTLE 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


HOC  AND  POULTRY  FENCES 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Warner  Fence — the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Some  special  features  :  perfect  galvanizing,  simplicity  of 
tie,  uncut  stay  or  picket  wires,  no  binge  joints  or  exposed  ends  at  junction  of 
stay  and  line  wires,  natural  resistance,  no  radical  twists  or  bending  of  wires. 
Write  now  for  interesting  catalogue. 
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WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO..  72  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


mmm 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  wantto  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-Improve  the  Qual- 
ity of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33  J/j'* 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
Weare  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Su<;aratS4.75perl00Ibs.  251bs.forSl 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  815  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you'  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Mouses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATA10G. 

DIRECT  SUPPJ.Y  COMPANY,  INC. 

116  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


GET  YOUR  CANADIAN  HOME 
FROM  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC: 

20  years  to  pay;  cash  loan  of  $2,000  to 
Improve  your  farm — can  be  paid  oft  in 
20  years;  6  per  cent  interest;  good,  rich 
land  In  Western  Canada — for  every  kind 
of  farming — from  $11  to  $30  an  acre; 
this  offer  only  to  farmers  or  men  who 
will  actually  occupy  or  improve  the 
land;  we  supply  best  live  stock  and 
poultry  at  actual  cost — give  you  the 
benefit  of  expert  work  on  our  demon- 
stration farms — equip  you  with  a  ready- 
made  farm  if  you  don't  want  to  wait 
for  a  crop;  all  these  lands  on  or  near 
railways — near  established  towns;  FREE 
BOOKLETS  on  Manitoba,  Alberta,  or 
Saskatchewan.  Address  CANADIAN  PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY.  LAND  BRANCH,  Koonia 
403-404  Hooker  and  Lent  III. In. .  503  Mar- 
ket St.,  San  Francisco. 


committee  if  possible  of  their  intentions 
of  coming  that  every  possible  arrange- 
ment may  made  for  tbem. — J.  G.  Gilstrap, 
Ceres. 


40  HEAD 

REGISTERED 

HOLSTEINS 

TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


This  is  one  of  the  most  select 
Holstein  herds  in  the  State — 
among  them  are  several  A.  R. 
0.  cows.  They  must  be  sold  in 
30  days. 

Can  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in 
lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

Inspection  can  be  arranged 
for,  or  further  particulars  se- 
cured by  addressing 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 
521  Examiner  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


>fS5V0EWEY,  STRONG  &  CO-X^V 

QPATENTSQ 

Xt3^9II  Crocker  Bldg..  S.  F.  X&S^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical  move- 
ments mailed  free. 
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The  Beginner  at  the  State  Fair. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Although  the  State  Fair  is  two  months 
off  it  is  now  about  time  for  those  intend- 
ing to  show  to  begin  fitting  their  stock. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  feeling 
among  stockmen  that  exhibitors  at  these 
fairs  were  compelled  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  both  while  exhibiting  and  when 
at  home  and  that  the  only  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  expenditures  were  the 
cash  prizes  and  ribbons  won. 

That  these  fairs  are  beneficial  to  one 
in  more  than  the  prizes  obtained  is 
vouched  for  by  T.  J.  Gilkerson  of  Strat- 
ford, Kings  County,  whose  experience 
may  be  beneficial  to  anyone  who  has 
hesitated  to  take  his  stock  to  shows, 
fearing,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  that 
he  wouldn't  have  a  look-in.  Seven  years 
ago  Mr.  Gilkerson  purchased  160  acres  of 
land  eight  miles  below  Lemoore  and  went 
to  dairying,  he  having  formerly  taken  a 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


e  old.  reliable  lemedy  you  can  de- 
nd   on   for  Spavin,    Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone    or    lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  trom  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1-  6  tor  $5.  '"Treat- 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Tree  at  drug- 
gist or  irom  l>r.  It.  -I.   KENDALL  CO., 
Eiioslmrg  Falls,  VL,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  GUERNSEY  BULL 
coming  three  years  old — a  fine 
animal.    For  particulars  address 

J.  J.  RIDER, 
It.  2,  Box  63-a,  Fresno,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

I.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


a  Concrete  Silo  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As 
permanent  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  Es- 
pecially constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States. 
CONTINUOUS  OPEN  DOOR 

FRONT 
Perfect  System  of  Ventila- 
tion and  Drainage. 
The  most  economical  silo  to  build  and 
to  use.    Write  for  "Catalog  C"  to 

DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  908.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
•f  California  stockmen  because  they 
alve  better  results,  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2S7,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


course  in  animal  husbandry  in  an  eastern 
college. 

For  some  time  only  grade  cows  were 
milked,  but  it  was  decided  that  with  bet- 
ter stock  and  only  80  acres  better  results 
could  be  obtained,  so  two  registered  Hol- 
stein  heifers  and  a  young  bull  were 
brought  out  from  the  East  and  ten  head 
of  registered  heifers  were  purchased  from 
Charles  Welch,  of  Los  Banos. 

About  this  time  eighty  acres  of  the 
ranch  was  rented  out,  the  160  acres  being 
too  much  care  along  with  the  dairy  work. 
As  soon  as  this  young  stock  was  in  good 
shape  it  was  decided  to  take  them  to  the 
State  Fair,  and  while  neighbors  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  just  everyday  heifers  and 
bull  standing  any  chance  at  such  a  place, 
the  owner  went  and  when  he  came  back 
had  a  good  many  ribbons  and  what  he 
considered  more  profitable,  had  learned 
from  the  judges  where  the  defects  in  his 
stock  were. 

This  first  attempt  spurred  him  on  and 
last  year  he  was  able  to  take  third  prize 
with  his  bull  Sir  Segis  Hengerveld  De 
Koe,  who  was  showing  against  some  of 
the  hardest  competition  in  the  West. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  while  he  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  knowledge  he  also 
was  able  to  dispose  of  his  young  bull 
calves  at  good  prices. 

That  the  showing  he  has  made  is  within 
the  range  of  anyone  can  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Gilkerson's  experience.  Very  little 
capital  was  put  into  the  business  at  first 
and  since  that  time  the  stock  has  had  to 
pay  net  only  for  theirs  and  the  owner's 
maintainance,  but  for  the  other  improve- 
ments on  the  ranch. 

These  consist  of  a  modern  residence,  a 
horse  barn,  milking  barn  and  separator 
house,  besides  fences  and  other  needed 
improvements. 

About  twenty-five  head  of  cows  are 
usually  milked,  a  good  many  of  these 
being  grades,  but  as  fast  as  the  regis- 
tered stock  comes  fresh  these  are  sold. 

Last  year  a  new  separator  house  was 
built  and  sweet  cream  sold  and  to  show 
that  the  better  stock  and  metheds  pay, 
the  cream  checks  from  the  twenty-five 
head  milk  about  the  same  as  that  of 
other  dairies  nearby  who  milk  from  45 
to  50  scrub  cows,  where  no  culling  is 
done.  The  owner  is  a  firm  believer  in 
good  feeding,  the  dry  stock  being  given 
as  good  feed  as  the  fresh  ones,  alfalfa 
being  the  chief  feed  used. 

This  was  some  Kaffir  corn  which  had 
been  frosted,  there  being  forty  acres  of 
it  that  a  neighbor  sold  for  $200.  It  was 
run  through  an  ensilage  cutter  and  fed 
with  alfalfa  and  not  only  increased  the 
supply  of  milk  but  materially  reduced 
the  amount  of  alfalfa  fed,  thereby  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  hay  fed  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  skim  milk  is  fed  to  hogs  in 
connection  with  ground  corn  and  barley. 

One  practice  of  this  breeder  is  to  weigh 
each  calve's  milk,  as  it  is  considered  very 
necessary  to  have  each  calf  get  its  proper 
allowance,  which  varies  according  to  the 
age  of  a  calf  from  six  pounds  upwards. 
Judging  by  the  thrifty  appearance  of 
those  calves  on  the  ranch  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  this  is  something  all  dairymen 
should  give  more  attention  to. 

Now  that  the  purebreds  have  increased 
in  number,  more  of  a  selection  is  made 
possible  and  in  the  future  when  fair  time 
comes  around  a  finer  showing  of  animals 
than  ever  can  be  made. 

As  before  stated,  it  would  seem  that 
anyone  having  well  bred  stock  can  be 
benefited  by  showing  at  the  fairs  provid- 
ing he  goes  there  with  the  object  of  learn- 
ing rather  than  of  simply  beating  the 
other  fellow  and  men  who  start  at  the 
fairs  this  year  will  benefit  greatly  by  it 
in  the  future. 


At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week  the  market  was  steady  and  stronger 
than  the  previous  week.  Good  steers 
brought  as  high  as  $8.50,  while  the  aver- 


age was  around  $8;  heifers  and  cows  sold 
for  $6.75  up  to  $7.50;  calves,  $9;  bulls, 
$6  and  $6.25;  hogs,  $8.25  up  to  $8.40; 
lambs,  $6.75,  and  ewes,  $4. 


What  Does  a  Silo  Cost? 


Experienced  dairy  farmers  claim  that  a  good  silo 
will  pay  for  itself  the  first  year.  That  being  the 
case,  it  costs  nothing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  are  keeping  dairy 
cows  or  raising  stock  for  the  market  there  is  no  in- 
vestment which  you  could  make  which  will  pay  you 
better  returns  than  an 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

The  cost  is  a  secondary  consideration  and  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  you  can  afford  to  erect  a 
silo  this  year,  but  rather  whether  you  can  afford  to 
be  without  one  another  dry  season. 

If  you  have  no  Silo  a  little  investigation  will  be 
sure  to  convince  you  that  you  ought  to  purchase 
right  away. 

Write  for  full  information  today  about  the 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

Ensilage  Cutters  and  Gasoline  Engines 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Everything  for  the 
Dairy  &  Creamery" 


1016  Western  Ave., 
SEATTLE. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

will  be  held  on  State  Fair  Grounds  during  the  State  Fair  this  year. 

HIGH  PRICES  WILL  OBTAIN 

It  is  estimated  that  5,000  pass  through  the  Fair  Grounds  daily;  75%  of  these 
arc  interested  in  live  stock  and  most  of  them  are  active  buyers.  We  are  book- 
ing orders  now  for  consignments  of  stock  to  be  placed  in  the  sale, 

DAIRY  and  BEEF  CATTLE— HOGS— HORSES 

Wo  want  them  all.    Purebreds  will  be  sold  on  Fair  Grounds — 
Grades  outside. 
Write  us  for  particulars.    Address  all  communications  to 

G.  O  HILLIER,  Sales  Manager. 

3008  Harper  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
B.  A.  UHOAOES,  Auctioneer. 


Shawco  Haying  Tools 


Shaw  Bunch  Rakes  are  built  for 
Western  trade.  The  greatest  tool 
made  for  heavy  hay  and  sage- 
brush. 

Our  own  manufacture. 


SHAW  BUNCH  RAKES 


This  king  of  Buck  Rakes  is  also 
our  own  manufacture. 
Write  for  description  and  prices. 

VICTOR  BUCK  RAKE 

Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on 
Lightning    Steel    Pitman  Hay 
Presses.    Our  prices  will  surprise 
LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESSES  you. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Among  those  who  expect  to  go  into 
registered  Holsteins  on  a  large  scale  are 
Peterson  and  Slausen,  of  Blocks,  Yolo 
county. 

This  ranch  has  been  run  as  a  large 
grain  ranch  for  a  good  many  years  but 
by  the  use  of  pumping  plants  alfalfa 
proved  so  profitable  thai  it  was  decided 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business. 

There  are  at  present  160  acres  into 
alfalfa,  but  this  will  be  added  to  as  water 
is  developed. 

As  the  ranch  lays  close  to  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  there  is  considerable  low 
14nd  pasture  which  makes  it  ideal  for 
a  dairy  ranch. 

Last  year  a  car  of  registered  stock  was 
brought  out  from  the  East,  ten  head  of 
which  were  bred  heifers  from  the  well 
known  Stevens  herd. 

These  heifers  were  bred  to  such  bulls 
as  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Artist 


MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


It's  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  bigycst 
profits.  A  modern,  sanitary  dairy  means  ronten  ted 
cows  and  more  milk;  l**ss  work  and  worn  ;  it  saveri 
both  time  and  money.  Write  us  today  for  full 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  is  used  by  the  U.  8. 
Government  and  by  all  big  and  successful 
dairymen. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Write  us  and  wewii*.  tell  you  1k--.v  our  Draft!;  * 
Department  iTill  help  you  to  design  improve- 
ments; wo  will  also  give  \ou  tho  free  use  of  £00 
plans  of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

;o  Fremont  Street 
3an  Frzneisco 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

cow 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

■how  you  how  dairymen  get  more 
butter  fat  and  more  profit  from  their 
cows  on  our  Little  Farms  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  Valley,  California.  Every 
month  a  producer — no  lost  days  wait- 
ing  for  Spring  to  come.  Dimes  are 
growing  into  dollars  for  dairymen 
here.    Come  and  join  them. 

We  give  you  ten  years 
to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


and  Albina  Butterboy,  so  that  some  fine 
offspring  are  expected. 

The  bull  Maple  Crest  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiac was  brought  out  at  the  same  time, 
being  purchased  from  Dimmick  and  Dro., 
of  Geneva,  Ohio. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  a  fine  individual 
with  good  records  back  of  him,  but  while 
in  pasture  during  May  he  was  killed  by 
a  supposedly  stray  bullet,  so  at  present  a 
bull  from  A.  W.  Morris  &  Son's  of  Wood- 
land, is  being  used. 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  is  manager  of  the 
herd,  states  that  this  fall  a  new  barn  of 
large  capacity  will  be  built,  also  a  silo 
will  be  erected. 


Although  Los  Molinos  is  comparatively 
a  new  district  for  alfalfa  growers  one 
finds  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  taken 
in  purebred  stock. 

Only  having  been  settled  for  two  years, 
no  large  heards  are  as  yet  to  be  found 
but  several  are  laying  foundations  for 
future  registered  herds. 

Among  those  going  into  this  line  is 
Charles  Promme.  On  this  ranch  Poland 
China  hogs  and  Holstein  cattle  were 
selected,  there  being  nine  brood  sows  at 
present. 

The  foundation  for  this  herd  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Williams  ranch  at  Chico 
and  a  boar  sired  by  Royal  Sovereign  from 
George  A.  Smith  of  Corcoran,  Kings 
County. 

Mr.  Promme  was  fortunate  in  securing 
a  ranch  which  has  a  large  number  of 
fine  oaks  scattered  through  the  alfalfa 
felds  and  also  has  about  two  acres  of 
densely  wooded  land  along  a  small  creek, 
which  gives  a  lot  of  valuable  shade  in 
the  summer  and  affords  good  shelter  in 
the  winter  time. 

Although  starting  with  purebred  Hol- 
steins the  intention  is  to  keep  only  such 
stock  iif  the  future,  and  being  located  in 
such  a  good  dairy  country,  Mr.  Promme 
should  be  able  to  find  a  ready  market  for 
all  of  his  offspring. 


The  Gooch  lands  near  Red  Bluff  were 
recently  sold  to  Ix>s  Angeles  capitalists. 
There  are  3,000  acres  in  this  ranch  which 
was  formerly  run  to  sheep.  It  is  reported 
that  this  as  well  as  several  other  large 
sheep  ranches  sold  during  the  past  few 
months  will  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
smaller  farmers. 

More  registered  cows  will  be  purchased 
as  fast  as  possible  with  the  intention  of 
running  a  large  herd  of  purebreds  in  the 
future. 


That  California  is  being  recognized  as 
a  coming  center  for  purebred  stock  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  eastern 
breeders  who  are  moving  their  herds  to 
this  State. 

Among  those  who  have  brought  good 
hogs  with  them  during  the  past  year  are 
Slocum  &  Son,  who  are  located  near 
Willows,  Glenn  county. 

The  Slocums  bred  Duroc  Jerseys  in  the 
East  for  a  great  many  years  and  had  a 
reputation  in  Nebraska  as  being  among 
the  best  breeders  of  that  State. 

That  they  will  become  prominent  as 
breeders  of  Durocs  in  this  State  was 
shown  at  last  year's  State  Fair,  where 
their  boar,  Foxey  Model  won  first  and 
Grand  Champion  awards. 

Since  then  the  boar  Samuel's  Chief  has 
been  brought  from  the  Sam  Stewart's 
herd  of  Nebraska,  and  is  a  likely  looking 
individual. 

Mr.  Slocum  states  that  they  are  so  busy 
developing  their  new  ranch  of  160  acres 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  exhibit  at 
the  fair  this  year. 

A  nice  lot  of  purebred  Holsteins  were 
purchased  soon  after  arriving  from  N.  E. 
Mullick  of  Willows,  the  intention  being 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 
DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

,  Breeder  of 


'Hillcrest   Lad" — Kirni   Prize  Kara  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


Short-Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1913  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  Pure-bred 
and  Registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  Rams,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.   Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— SI  x 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON   STATE   FAIR.   SALEM— Two   firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER- STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN  FAIR.  BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven  firsts  and  seconds,  sweep- 
stakes over  all  breeds,  champion   ram   first  and  second,  champion  ewe 
first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of  any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  County. 


1911 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements, 
*ame  being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
■vhich  will  he  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  >e«  Vertical 
Water  Balaared  Pntna 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angelei 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

149  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  band  Id  name  only 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standari  pipe  Bttlaa-* 
and  valvea. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  BOISR. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cort 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 

^£i\ifIfA  SHPERS,EPESJALI-  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING-  impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chances  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circuital,. 
THB  LAWRffiNCE-WIXXilAMP  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


All  Progressive 
Dairymen 

SHOULD  READ  THE  FOLLOWING. 

I  have  used  the  Hinman  Milking 
Machine  eight  months.  It  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  is  a  great 
labor  saver. 

The  cows  take  to  it  more  kindly 
than  to  hand  milking.  In  no  in- 
stance whatever  have  we  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  injury  to  a 
cow,  nor  have  we  noted  any  falling 
off  of  milk  or  drying  up  due  to  its 
use. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  man 
the  machine  is  certainly  a  great 
help. 

CARROLL  FOWLER, 


May  1,  1913. 


Ceres,  Cal. 


California  and  Oregon  Agents: 

C.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


HEIFERS  AND  BULLS  FROM 
A.  R.  0.  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

Breeding  superior  in  milk 
and  fat  productions. 

Animals  well  grown  and 
health  guaranteed. 

Visitors  welcome. 


LINWOOD  FARM 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  h»>st  ii 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em 
press  and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sun- 
<  nrrespiinilonce  solicited  from  inter 
estpd  parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM. 
Woodland.  Cal 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

326  Sharon  Bldgr.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dam? 
HEENAN  &  WELDON, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


to  run  a  purebred  hog  and  cattle  ranch 
in  the  future. 

This  breeder  stated  that  while  good 
stock  seemed  to  be  harder  to  introduce 
here  than  in  the  East,  he  considered  that 
in  the  future  people  will  learn  as  they 
have  in  the  East  that  money  spent  for 
better  stock  is  well  invested. 


The  increase  in  the  dairy  industry 
around  Orland,  Glenn  county,  is  the 
cause  for  the  building  of  a  new  creamery 
at  that  place.  E.  F.  Hale,  owner  and  man- 
ager for  the  Orland  creamery,  has  been 
elected  manager  for  the  new  company, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Orland 
Creamery  Co.  The  old  plant  will  be 
shut  down  as  soon  as  the  new  one  is 
erected,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  a 
ton  of  butter  a  day  and  three  tons  of 
ice.  The  plans  are  in  the  builder's  hands 
now,  and  building  will  be  started  at 
once. 


Something  new  for  this  State  in  the 
way  of  a  breeding  farm  is  seen  on  the 
Clark  Acres,  located  near  Willows,  for 
besides  registered  Berkshires,  pure-bred 
Welch  ponies  are  also  being  raised.  This 
stock  was  brought  from  Illinois  a  year 
ago,  one  of  the  stallions  being  grand 
champion  in  his  breed  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  in  1912. 

Twelve  Berkshire  brood  sows  were  also 
brought  out  from  Illinois  at  the  same 
time,  having  been  purchased  from  the 
Brookline  Stock  Farm  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  herd  boar  is  Lee  3rd,  16164o. 
Several  fine  sows  are  kept,  one  being 
Brookline  Premier  Lustre  161643,  sired 
by  School  Master  2nd,  117800. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  since  arriving  a 
year  ago  he  has  been  so  busy  preparing 
his  land  that  he  hasn't  done  much  wilh 
the  hogs,  but  expects  in  the  future  to 
get  into  the  business  right. 

GIBSON'S  IIOI.STEINS. 

While  one  finds  a  great  deal  of  land 
formerly  farmed  to  grain  being  subdi- 
vided and  sold  to  smaller  holders  who 
;ifter  planting  to  alfalfa  start  into  the 
pure-bred  breeding  business,  it  is  seldom 
that  *a  large  grain  ranch  is  changed  to  a 
breeding  establishment  by  the  former 
owner.  In  this  respect,  a  visit  to  the 
J.  S.  Gibson  company's  ranch  near  Wil- 
liams, Colusa  county,  is  interesting,  as 
an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  turn  an 
ISOO-acre  ranch  into  such  an  enterprise. 
Holstein  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs  were 
selected  for  breeding  purposes,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  catt'e  bring  the  last  heifer 
?alvrs  brfd  on  th'>  well  known  Pierce 
ranch  on  Rough  and  Ready  island  near 
StocMon.  Ten  of  these  heifers  were  out 
of  imwrtcd  dams  which  were  fine  indi- 
v'dr-Us.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there 
¥Tf  SO  head  of  mature  stock,  all  of 
whi^h  ar->  erend  producers. 

Tin.-  hprd  n  headrd  bv  Pr'nce  Alcartra 
KorndvVe.  Thii  bull  was  purchased 
Torn  A.  W.  Morris  ft  Sons,  of  Woodland, 
and  is  out.  of  their  cow,  Tilly  Arcartra. 
which  has  just  broken  the  world's  record 
as  a  junior  three-year-old  with  692.98  lbs. 
of  fat.  The  sire  of  this  bull  is  Korndyke 
Queen  De  Kol's  Prince,  No.  26025. 

No  official  testing  has  ever  been  done 
on  the  herd,  but  the  owners  keep  close 
watch  of  the  milk  and  butter-fat  produc- 
tion of  every  cow.  The  foundation  for 
the  Berkshires  was  purchased  from 
Charles  Goodman,  of  Williams,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  run  about  50  brood  sows 
next  year. 

There  are  about  250  acres  seeded  to 
alfalfa,  which  is  fed  chopped,  and  wells 
are  being  developed  for  irrigation. 


The  output  of  cream  by  the  Kings 
county  dairies  was  larger  for  May  than 
for  April.  About  $150,000  was  paid  for 
butter-fat  in  that  section  last  month. 


$2000  Reward 

Serious  interference  with 
and  destruction  of  its  elec- 
trical transmission  lines 
having  occurred  at  various 
places  in  the  past  ten 
days,  the  sum  of  TWO 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
($2000)  REWARD  will 
be  paid  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  for 
information  resulting  in 
the  arrest  and  conviction,  under 
Penal  Code  593,  594,  607,  or 
624,  of  any  person  who  has 
unlawfully  interfered  with  or 
destroyed,  or  who  shall  here- 
after unlawfully  interfere  with 
or  destroy,  its  electrical  trans- 
mission or  distribution  lines,  gas 
mains,  or  other  property  used  by 
it  in  furnishing  light,  heat,  power, 
water,  or  steam  to  the  public. 

(Signed)    JOHN  A.  BRITTON, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
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CUNNINGHAM'S 
PULVERIZER 


It  is  the  only  clod  crusher 
on  the  market  that  will  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  for  the  Farm- 
er, Orchardist,  Nursery- 
man or  Gardener.  Made 
in  many  sizes.  Write  for 
further  information. 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


WHY  does  our  A-l  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  stand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
It  Is  subjected  better  than  any  other  pipe,  riveted  or  otherwise? 

BECAUSE  it  is  made  with  a  lockseam  set  down  under  3500  pound  pres- 
sure, which  requires  no  soldering  to  make  It  water  tight  (solder  will  break 
loose  by  jarring  and  hard  knocks). 

A-I  Pipe  was  awarded  first  prize  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs 
In  1912. 

Send  for  new  catalog  vith  prices  and  valuable  Information. 

\  >l  ES-l  it  \  I  \  CO.,  Mh  and  Irvtln  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANCHOR  YARD  FENCING. 

CHEAP,  ARTISTIC,  DURABLE. 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  illustra- 
tions and  price  lists  of  Anchor  Ornamental 
Fencing,  Kokomo  Field  and  Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Gates,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 
822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Some  Poultry  Experiences. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Phess  by 
Susan  Swaysoood.] 

About  a  week  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  customer,  who  after  telling  me  his 
troubles  said:  "I  would  not  bother  you 
with  this  but  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to 
some  other  poor  fellow  who  through 
economy  may  do  the  same  thing." 

Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
names  as  that  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
not  that  he  would  care,  but  the  lesson 
can  be  heeded  without  it.  He  is  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  with  a  love  for  good 
stock  and  although  working  for  wages 
on  a  ranch  he  keeps  a  few  chickens  for 
himself.  Well,  about  one  month  ago  I 
sold  him  a  very  fine  pen  of  White  Orping- 
ton fowls,  and  after  ordering  he  built  a 
house  and  prepared  for  them,  and  he 
says  "he  was  as  proud  of  them  as  a  boy 
with  his  first  knife."  Then  all  at  once 
he  noticed  one  hen  droopy,  and  he  put 
her  by  herself  in  the  morning  on  a  nice 
green  lawn. 

At  noon  he  found  her  dead  and  on  ex- 
amination he  found  that  there  were 
thousands  of  tick  nits  laid  all  over  her 
body.  At  night  he  examined  the  rest 
and  found  them  in  the  same  condition 
so  he  pried  off  a  big  board  he  had  taken, 
from  an  old  blacksmith  shop,  and,  sure 
enough  there  were  the  ticks.  He  found 
another  place  for  his  stock  to  roost  that 
night,  but  next  morning  the  cock  was 
dead  and  on  opening  him  he  said  "he 
could  not  find  a  spoonful  of  blood  in  his 
body,"  the  ticks  had  drained  him  dry. 
The  three  hens  that  were  left  he  gave 
green  coffee  berries  to,  which  livened  up 

POULTRY. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Dutterbernd,  Petaluma. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Holland  turkeys.  Stock 
and  eggs  only.  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oak- 
land. 

 9  

BROWN  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS,  chix  and 
eggs,  same  in  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas.    W.  S.  Rose,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  AND  WHITE — Sum- 
mer sale  of  stock.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


BABY  CHICKS,  from  heavy  layers.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  L  Reds.  Free 
folder.    White  Hatchery,  Petaluma. 

CROLEY'S  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER— 
Makes  poultry  pay  when  egg  prices  are 
low. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  »45 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clement,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.  —  Buff,  White 
Orpington.  ____ 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   T.  D.  Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD  SHELL 
— The  leader  in  poultry  shell. 


Free  Book 


giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  care- 
ing  for  chickens, 
with  details  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Feeding. 

T7ill  b»  sent  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

l  Box  £,   Petaluma,  Cal.  4 


at  once,  then  he  gave  them  strong  feed 
for  a  few  days  and  now  he  tells  me  they 
are  singing  again,  and  one  laid  an  egg  the 
morning  he  wrote  me. 

Now  he  put  all  new  lumber  in  his  little 
house  but  that  one  board,  and  through 
trying  to  save  a  few  pennies  in  lumber 
he  lost  $15  in  chickens,  besides  the  loss 
of  eggs  just  when  he  wanted  to  hatch. 
And  if  he  had  not  been  a  sensible  and 
examined  the  birds  when  they  arrived 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  blamed  me, 
in  which  case  he  would  have  missed 
finding  the  source  of  the  trouble  in  time 
and  have  lost  every  one. 

But  he  said,  "Knowing  the  fowls  were 
clean  when  they  came  and  that  all  the 
lumber  was  new  but  that  one  board,  I 
was  able  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble 
in  a  minute." 

Now  I  sent  him  some  1  grain  quinine 
pills  to  help  brace  the  hens  up  and  told 
him  to  dip  the  hens  right  away  but  in  thv 
meant  imp  he  had  used  buhach  powder  and 
it  did  the  work.  I  was  somewhat  afraid 
that  a  powder  would  not  kill  nits  but  he 
says  it  did  and  he  tried  it  on  some  Capons 
he  had  that  had  ticks,  and  in  every  case 
the  buhach  was  a  success. 

Now  this  is  good  (o  know,  and  if  kept 
in  memory,  or  what  is  better,  the  Press 
is  kept  and  a  notation  made  on  the  mar- 
gin you  will  not  have  to  depend  on  your 
memory  if  ticks  get  among  your  flock. 
Of  course  dipping  in  tobacco  water  or 
any  of  of  the  commercial  dips  on  the 
market  would  kill  both  ticks  and  nits, 
but  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
fowls  the  buhach  is  so  much  easier  on 
them. 

The  next  experience  is  from  a  sub- 
scriber who  is  in  need  of  information. 
As  the  communication  is  too  lengthy  for 
our  columns  1  shall  have  to  quote  the 
real  facts  and  let  the  rest  go. 

LrvER  Disease  ix  Pea  Fowls. — "The 
issue  of  your  paper  of  May  31  has  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  diseases  of  the 
egg  organs.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  obtain  some  information  concern- 
ing the  death  of  a  pea  hen." 

"I  have  in  a  runway  six,  three  male 
and  three  female  pea  fowl,  run  is  12x50 
feet.  Green  feed  was  not  obtainable  part 
of  the  time,  and  they  were  forced  to  eat 
corn  and  other  grains.  As  the  laying 
season  approached,  the  hens  began  to  act 
dumpy  and  the  males  so  pugnacious  that 
we  had  to  provide  separate  pens  for  them. 
The  hens  have  laid  fairly  well  except 
that  one  got  more  and  more  droopy, 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  the 
nest.  One  morning  she  was  found  dead 
on  the  nest.  Examination  proved  that 
the  intestines  had  quite  a  little  fat  on 
them,  part  of  which  looked  soft  and  un- 
healthy, the  other  broken  and  crumbly. 
It  was  light  yellow  in  color  and  crumbled 
under  the  touch. 

There  was  an  offensive  odor,  and  one 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  yellowish  green 
with  salmon  colored  spots.  The  other 
lobe  was  affected,  but  had  some  healthy 
spots  in  it.  The  egg  organs  were  not 
dissected  owing  to  the  bad  odor  of  the 
whole  bird.  The  two  remaining  hens 
have  developed  the  same  symptoms.  Have 
discontinued  the  grain  feed  and  am  try- 
ing to  tempt  them  with  all  kinds  of  green 
feed,  grit,  shell,  charcoal,  etc.  What  can 
I  do  to  save  them?" — G.  B.  M.  L.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Answer. — If  there  had  been  any  hopes 
of  saving  the  flock  I  would  have  written 
a  personal  letter,  but  in  my  opinion 
they  were  too  far  gone.  Anyway,  the 
owner  was  on  the  right  track,  water 
cress  and  mustard  greens  were  the  things 
that  would  do  it  if  anything  would.  I 
consider  these  pea  fowls  had  developed 
a  bad  case  of  liver  disease  through  im- 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  SheU 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  tending 
hit  name. 


Ask  as 
about  the 

WC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO.  ^ 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department,  Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  mated  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $10  per  hundred. 
KGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  1000  eggs.    Orders  in  excess  of  this, 
10c  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price  one  week  before  shipment. 
76%  fertility  guaranteed. 
We  are  closing  out  the  remainder  of  our  2-year-old  hens  at  $9  per  dozen. 
lOOO  September  hatched  pullets,  in  full  laying,  at  $12  per  dozen. 
8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

WELL  RAISED — WELL,  CULLED — EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 
Pullets  In  full  laying  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 

UTILITY  STOCK  NO  CULLS 


THE- 

iSCHMEIiSER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


rThe  Beit 
Way  to  Handle 
Loose  or  Baled  Hay 


iSCHMEKER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

DAVIS  —  CALIFORNIA  —  BOX  U^J 


This  derrick  is  used  by  all 
modern  farmers   and  will 
handle  loose  or  baled  hay  in 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It 
is  always  ready,  is  portable  and 
can  be  moved  about  as  easily  as 
a  farm  wagon.    Has  great  lifting 
capacity,  and  is  invaluable  for 
hoisting  machinery,  timbers  or 
heavy   loads   of   any  kind. 

Write  Us  Now 

and  we  will   tell  you  all 
about  this  derrick — what 
it  can  do  and  how  it 
can  save  you 
money. 


LEAKLESS  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Made  with  long  lock  seam,  powerfully  grooved  and 
made  doubly  strong  by  soldering  full  length.  Can't 
break  or  leak.  No  rivet  heads  or  rough  seams  to 
prevent  easy  handling.  Slides  smoothly  without 
trouble.    Send  for  Catalog  B. 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hlcka'  Jubilee  Hatchery  la  am  booklaa;  order*  for  Chicks.  We  anaaraatec 
aatla  faction. 

Bay  from  the  one  that  does  hla  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Learhorna,  B.  Rocks,  Ball  Orp.,  ink.  Minorca*.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  (or  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 
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WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

NORTH  POINTa.TAYL©R.5rjJAN  FRANCISCO 


JACKSON 
DEEP  WELL 
TURBINE  PUMP 

is  the  most  efficient 
pump  of  this  type  on 
the  market  and  the 
simplest  in  construction. 
Every  JACKSON  pump 
means  the  best  possible 
pumping  economy. 

The  JACKSOIV  is  a  pump 
of  the  highest  service 
giving  quality;  it's  just 
the  pump  you  need  on 
your  farm. 


Bulletin  No. 
quest. 


47    on  re- 


BYRON  JACKSON 
IRON  WORKS 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine 
Pump 


357-301  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles: 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works: 
West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MILLEIt  Hydraulic  Automatically  Bal- 
anced Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oil  in?  Pum-^ — 
ps  are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  gas^  fs 
engine  drive.  r" 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  are  furnished  with 
Magneto  and  patent  Holler  Valve  Gear 
Sizes  VA.2. 4.6.8. 10. 15. 20-h.p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

503  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


A.  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.    M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  Firming  Ayr.,  Oaklaad.  Cai. 


proper  feed.  Pea  fowls  are  children  of 
nature  and  like  to  roam  about  and  pick 
their  living. 

In  a  very  old  English  poultry  book  I 
find  the  following: 

"The  education  of  peacocks  requires 
rather  the  care  of  a  gentle  householder 
who  dwells  in  a  city,  than  a  crabbed, 
surly  rustic." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "Because  there  is 
no  fear  of  thieves,  it  wanders  up  and 
down  safely  without  a  keeper,  and  ac- 
quires for  itself  the  greater  part  of  its 
living.  The  females  bring  up  their  own 
young  ones  with  great  care.  Nor  ought 
he  who  has  the  care  of  them  to  do  any 
other  thing  but  give  a  signal  by  clapping 
his  hands,  and  then  throw  out  a  handful 
of  barley.  And  this  is  more  that  the 
owner  may  count  them,  than  as  a  mat- 
ter of  feed." 

Columella  says,  "When  the  males  get 
pugnacious  they  should  be  separated  and 
only  one  male  alllowed  to  five  pea  hens." 

Now  if  our  correspondent  was  trying 
to  breed  from  a  yard  containing  as  many 
males  as  females  it  was  wrong  according 
to  this  authority. 

Proper  Feeding. — In  a  modern,  up-to- 
date  poultry  publication  I  find:  "If  pea 
fowls  are  confined  in  runs,  they  require 
green  feed  daily,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce, 
sprouted  oats  and  a  little  corn  or  barley." 

Now  anyone  can  have  sprouted  oats, 
and  it  is  the  king  of  green  feeds  in  cases 
where  there  is  not  abundance.  The  first 
thing  to  do  in  all  cases  of  liver  trouble 
is  to  give  a  laxative,  it  does  not  much 
matter  what  it  is  so  that  it  does  the  work, 
then  let  them  have  green  feed  and  a  little 
whole  grain,  but  let  them  work  to  get  it. 

We  have  another  inquiry  from  a  sub- 
scriber that  will  perhaps  help  in  the  ex- 
perience school. 

Caponizing. — Can  three  to  four  month 
old  cockerels  be  caponized  successfully 
in  summer,  and  if  so,  what  care,  feed, 
etc.,  do  they  require  afterwards? — Mrs. 
A.  L.  J.,  Gridley. 

Answer. — The  birds  should  be  between 
two  to  three  months,  not  over  four,  un- 
less some  very  large  variety  that  matures 
slowly.  Size  is  equally  as  important  as 
age,  and  a  bird  to  be  caponized  should 
not  weigh  more  than  one  and  a  half 
pounds. 

The  work  can  be  successfully  done  in 
the  summer  season,  but  must  be  kept 
without  food  or  drink  for  at  least  24 
hours,  longer  is  better  and  keep  in  shady 
place. 

Feeding. — After  caponizing,  feed  the 
bird  what  soft  feed  he  will  eat  up  and  let 
him  have  plenty  of  water.  Than  leave 
him  to  himself  as  he  will  be  his  own  doc- 
tor. In  two  or  three  days  look  them  over 
and  if  there  are  any  wind-balls,  simply 
prick  with  a  needle  to  let  the  air  out; 
this  may  have  to  be  done  two  or  three 
times  before  the  wound  heals  up,  but 
after  it  has  healed,  treat  just  as  you 
would  other  chickens  and  feed  them  about 
twice  a  day.  There  is  nothing  made  by 
trying  to  rush  nature,  it  takes  15  months 
to  grow  a  good  Capon  of  the  large  breeds. 

As  the  fight  has  been  taken  out  of  them, 
it  is  only  right  that  they  be  kept  in 
separate  yards,  otherwise  the  hens  will 
peck  them,  I  wonder  if  we  did  not  get 
the  word  "hen  pecked"  from  this  source? 

The  males  will  also  bully  them  and 
domineer  over  them,  and  growth  will  be 
slow.  So  in  charity  to  the  birds  and 
profit  to  ourselves  we  should  let  them 
have  a  run  to  themselves. 

I  had  a  neighbor  that  kept  17  Capons 
In  one  stall  of  a  stable  from  April  until 
November  and  never  once  let  them  out. 
I  call  that  cruel,  but  they  appeared  to  be 
happy  and  healthy,  and  as  that  is  the 
main  thing,  what  is  the  difference?  Now 
I  hope  this  experience  meeting  will  help 
ever  so  many  in  various  ways  for  none 
of  us  can  know  too  much. 


Decrease  Your  Cost 


in- 

crease 

Your 

Profits 


Write  Today  for 
Calalog  E 


THE 


LAMBERT  STEEL  HOOF  TRACTOR 

Will  do  MORE  and  BETTER  work  than  10  horses 

AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST 

It  will  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow  Your  Orchard  or  Farm 
It  will  Haul  Your  Crops  to  Market 

It  will  Deliver  20  H.  P.  for  Pumping,  Baling  Hay,  Etc. 

Steel  Hoofs  for  the  Orchard       Solid  Rubber  Tires  for  the  Road 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER  CO. 

228-238  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 


Benicia  Bunch  Rake 


Rear  View,  Showing  Lift  of  Tines 

For  Heavy  Work, 

Designed  for  bunching  Windrows,  handling  Sagebrush,  and  all  sim- 
ilar classes  of  service. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  you  need  such  a  tool — BUT  you 
know  the  strength  and  workmanship  must  be  in  it  or  it  will  fail. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ALL. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.       451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Save  Money  On  What! 

Second  Hand  Pipe 

By  buying  at  the 
ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 
Office:  1083  Howard  St.  Works 
San  Francisco 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER 
CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  Just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 
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SOLD  direct  to  HOUSEWIVES 

Saving  You  all  the  Middlemens'  Profits 

AMOUNTING  TO  25c  to  75c  per  lb. 

"Dalmoy  Blend"  "tfZSSZJT  75c  per  lb. 
"London  Blend"  s.eoDdoDiyt. dalmoy  50c  per  lb. 
"Sa-Sa-Ma"  A         V.±  Sf4'0^  60c  per  lb. 


A  pure,  bigh-gride.  uncolorcd 
(.KEEN  Japan  Tea 

WE  DO  NOT  SELL  THROUGH  KETAIL  STORES. 
Mail  Trial  Order  for  One  Pound  With  Remittance  to  Dept 


THE   ASIATIC    PRODUCTS  CO. 

COLOMBO.    FOOCHOW  YOKOHAMA 

AMERICAN  OFFICE.  244  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Serve  It  Three  Times  A  Day 


You'll  never  tire  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  no  matter  how 
of  ten  you  serve  it.  Always 
the  same,  year  in  and  year 
out,  it  is  the  one  beverage 
that  pleases  the  entire 
family.    And  it  is 

Very  Healthful 

being  highly  nutritious.  It 
is  good  for  the  young  and 
grown-ups  alike  and  is 
very  strengthening.  Next 
time  you  order  from  your 
grocer  see  that 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 

is  on  the  list.  Once  you  try  it  you'll  say  it  is  the 
best  tasting  beverage  you  ever  drank.  Ghirardelli's 
is  the  one  and  only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  has 
been  the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  a  century. 

Thirty  cups  in  every  pound  can. 
Buy  it  by  the  three  pound  can — it  costs  less  that  way. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
San  Francisco 

/it  order  that  you  may  try  the  Jelicloutness  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocotatm 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  free  upon  request. 


THE  "CHALLENGE" 
GAS  ENGINE 


is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  for  its  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and 
smooth  running.  Ma- 
teria] and  workmanship 
the  finest  that  can  be 
obtained.  Weights,  bore 
and  stroke  greater  than 
any  other  engine.  Cat- 
alog on  request. 


to  16  H.  P. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

497  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of  Deep  Well  and  Centrifugal  Fumpn. 


The  Havana  Double 
(trip  Friction  Clutrh 
Pulley,  best  for  your 
engine,  because  It  ia 
easiest  to  attach, 
adjust  and  operate, 
never  slips,  nothing 
to  wear  out. 
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The  Home  Cucle. 


The  Story  of  the  Day. 

She  looked  through  the  mist  from  the 
kettle  at  the  face  opposite  her — her  own 
reflection  in  the  glass — a  small,  pale  face, 
dark  brows,  hair  shot  with  silver,  and 
soft  light  eyes,  tender,  appealing,  dark- 
circled;  the  face  had  had  its  charm  once — 
the  thought  of  it  as  of  someone  else — but 
now  at  fifty  years — today  was  her  birth- 
day— the  glory  had  departed  from  Israel! 
She  was  alone — there  were  those  who  re- 
membered, but  they  were  in  the  Unseen — 
she  could  not  feel  their  touch  or  hear 
their  voices — how  the  past  unrolled  it- 
self, and  the  birthdays,  like  jewels,  shown 
brighter  for  their  dark  setting:  the  glad- 
ness of  the  child  days  when  merry  voices 
;md  happy  plans  filled  every  moment, 
then  the  changes,  the  deaths,  the  round- 
ing of  her  young  womanhood  in  the  per- 
fect comradeship  of  a  harmonious  mar- 
riage lasting  until  his  death.  "He  never 
forgot,"  she  thought;  "my  birthdays  were 
a  joy  for  him  to  look  forward  to."  "Oh. 
Ned,  where  are  you  today?"  Not  always 
was  there  a  splendid  gift — some  of  the 
years  had  been  hard  poverty — but  never 
once  had  the  day  come  without  his  re- 
membrance. Once  it  had  been  a  great 
Crecopia  moth  clinging  to  a  shining 
branch  of  green  gooseberrtes.  "  See  what 
Nature  has  sent  us  for  your  anniversary. 
Love,"  he  whispered,  bending  to  kiss  her 
as  he  laid  it  in  her  lap.  Another  time — 
that  was  almost  the  most  tender  of  all — 
he  had  said:  "Dear,  I  have  no  gift  for 
you  at  all  today,  only  an  extra  kiss." 

That  had  made  the  richness  of  life,  not 
the  gifts,  but  the  dear  love  that  never 
forgot.  How  had  she  lived  to  let  it  go 
out  of  her  life — she  marveled  at  it  day  by 
day — but  she  had  tried  not  to  be  a  coward, 
and  few  knew.  She  talked  to  her  neigh- 
bors of  their  childrens'  pains,  and  pina- 
fores, as  she  had  been  used  to  do;  she 
went  to  church,  to  the  Guild,  to  her 
woman's  clubs,  she  even  took  interest  in 
the  suffrage  movement  as  affecting  the 
civic  problems  of  her  native  city,  and  in 
child  labor  laws;  outwardly,  except  for 
her  lessened  income,  her  life  was  much 
the  same.  She  alone  knew  that  there  was 
something  dead  in  her — something  dead 
that  she  must  carry  to  her  tomb — and 
this  lessened  her  speed  and  had  drawn 
the  fine  lines  about  her  eyes  and  brow. 
Once  she  had  tried  to  tell  her  minister, 
but  he  did  not  understand — her  beginning 
had  been  unfortunate — and  he  rebuked 
her  sternly  for  her  want  of  faith  in  God. 

Since  that  time  she  had  come  to  know 
bow  absolutely  one  must  stand  alone  with 
God. 

In  the  byways  of  life  souls  meet,  but  in 
the  testing  places  they  stand  alone. 

"I  see  why  it  is,"  she  reflected;  "God 
is  a  jealous  God.  and  will  be  inquired  of." 

It  was  a  perfect  day,  the  glad  May  sun- 
shine leaped  in  as  she  opened  the  blinds, 
rnd  touched  to  a  richer  tint  some  pansies 
in  a  glass  upon  her  table.  She  tried  to 
eat,  but  the  food  had  no  taste  and  she 
set  it  aside. 

She  remembered  this  was  the  day  of 
Ihe  annual  church  picnic;  should  she  go? 
Since  Ned  left  her  she  had  gone  to  no 
festivity,  the  very  thought  was  painful, 
but  today  something  seemed  to  whisper, 
"He  wants  you  to  be  happy."  Yes,  she 
would  make  the  effort,  so  hastily  a  few 
dainties  were  placed  in  her  small  basket — 
f^he  remembered  the  chat  about  what  was 
best  to  take  upon  similar  occasions  with 
keen  pain — there  was  no  one  to  consider 
now. 

"Oh,  Memory  be  still!"  she  moaned  as 
she  made  her  way — a  slender  woman  with 
a  still  youthful  step — to  the  cars  which 
were  already  crowded  with  happy  family 
groups;  she  nodded  tc  one  and  another. 


but  how  different  it  all  seemed.  Ned  was 
ill  so  long,  while  her  life  was  changing, 
the  young  folks  had  grown  and  married, 
some  had  died,  some  had  gone  away, 
others  had  taken  their  places — she  felt 
like  a  stranger  who  had  imposed  her  pres- 
ence upon  the  intimacy  of  a  household, 
as  she  watched  the  gay  groups  gather 
upon  the  grounds — everyone  was  with 
someone,  except  herself. 

Presently  a  tiny  figure,  clad  in  a  short, 
brown  stuff  dress,  patched,  plain,  stout 
shoes,  her  gray  hair  drawn  into  a  small 
knot  at  the  back,  stood  before  her. 

"I  am  Praulein  Baumgarten,  are  you 
alone?  Yes?  Well,  let  us  eat  and  after 
that  we  can  bring  coffee  to  the  others. 
I  cannot  wait,  I  am  starved!"  and  the  for- 
eign inflection  of  the  voice  took  on  a 
merry  note. 

Mrs.  Ware  acquiesced,  wondering  whom 
her  new  friend  might  be.  As  she  studied 
her  countenance,  she  noted  the  small  face, 
large  head,  brown,  near  sighted  eyes 
peering  through  old  fashioned  spectacles. 

Mrs.  Ware  was  attracted  by  the  very 
homeliness  of  her  neighbor;  the  voice  was 
musical,  the  whole  expression  extreme 
kindliness,  even  to  gaiety. 

"Look  at  that  dog!"  she  cried.  "Up, 
Rover,  up!  He  will  get  it:  see  him  climb 
the  ladder  for  his  meat!  Well  done,  old 
fellow!    One  must  climb  for  food." 

"I  know  about  you,  Mrs.  Ware,"  she 
said,  "though  you  do  not  know  me.  I 
teach  the  girls  in  the  seminary  German, 
and  I  go  to  all  the  fun — fun  is  good  for 
us;  I  have  no  time  for  pain." 

"Then  you  have  not  known  sorrow, 
death,  disease,  poverty,"  said  Mrs.  Ware. 

"All  of  it,  I  think,  but  God— He  is  good 
to  us.  My  mother,  she  could  not  have 
worked  as  I  have — she  died.  My  brother, 
he  was  ready  to  preach,  it  was  good  to  be 
ready,  though  he  died  before  his  chance. 
I  am  what  you  would  call  alone,  but  that 
it  not  possible  in  a  world  like  this.  Some- 
one always  needs  us,  and  a  tree,  a  grass 
blade,  a  cloud  will  comfort.  He  speaks  in 
all — life  must  be  fed,  yet,  but  it  is  not  in 
clear  water — you  know  the  crab;  if  it  has 
not  mud  for  its  eggs  it  will  not  drop  them, 
they  will  die  within  it!  Wise  crab!  it 
knows  the  food  laws." 

"But  I  have  tried,"  cried  Mrs.  Ware, 
half  inaudibly. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  replied  her  friend, 
"and  'twas  well  done,  too,  but  now  leave 
the  pain,  laugh  with  the  children — see 
that  class  there — they  are  from  the  Set- 
tlement, and  every  one  paid  for  his 
ticket — earned  it  himself.  so_  they  bought 
the  day  at  a  fair  price." 

Come,  let  us  go  to  the  woods — they  need 
us  to  talk  to.  Oh.  the  gift  of  the  very  air 
of  a  day  like  this!" 

As  they  passed  a  tall,  fair  woman,  over- 
dressed, pouring  coffee  for  one  of  the 
groups,  laughed  merrily  at  some  jest,  and 
when  they  were  at  a  little  distance,  the 
Praulein  asked: 

"Do  you  know  her  who  laughed?  No? 
Well,  she  gives  the  grounds — her  home, 
for  the  day  to  us — and  her  son  is  a  crip- 
ple, and  her  husband,  he  is  ill,  will  be  in- 
sane, maybe;  they  will  go  abroad  and  she 
will  laugh  all  the  time,  always  laugh  to 


keep  him  from  the  mind  sickness.  Ah, 
smell  the  woods,  it  is  prayer — their 
breath — see  this  Indian  hemp,  pink  bells 
the  fairies  might  ring,  if  our  ears  were 
fine  we  might  hear  the  music;  the  best 
worship  is  in  the  woods.  I  think  the 
trees  pray  when  they  bend,  and  they  are 
always  harps  for  the  wind." 


"No,  I  do  not  like  to  pick  flowers  except 
for  the  altar  on  Sunday,  I  take  their  best 
from  them  in  my  heart,  and  leave  them 
their  roots,  and  the  blossoms  will  be  jewel 
boxes  for  the  year  to  open  next  spring. 
But  if  you  like,  of  course  you  may  carry 
some  home,  there  will  be  plenty  left." 

Mrs.  Ware  picked  a  few  of  the  wild 
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The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolating 
the  cities  and  towns  which 
lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unani- 
mous response  from  the 
whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and 
social  order  wiped  out,  an 
afflicted  community  is  un- 
able to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 


carries  the  voice  of  distress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the 
voice  of  the  outside  world 
back  to  those  suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, with  its  extensive  re- 
sources and  reserve  means, 
is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  per- 
forms one  of  its  highest 
civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Surest 
Purest 
Method 

of  sealing  jellies 
and  preserves  is 
by  the  use  of 

(Pure  Refined  Paraffine) 

It's  so  easy. 
Just  melt  and 
pour  over  the 
cooled  preserves. 
Seals  absolutely 
j         air  tight. 

Guaranteed  under 
the  Pure  Food  and 
,  Drugs  Act. 

Dealers  Everywhere 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  s«»  Fraaclaco, 

2  HoBtgomerr  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    up  $6,000,000.0*1 
Sarplaa  and  Undivided  Proflta  95,000.000.04 

Total   »11,000.000.0« 

OFFICERS  I 

lsalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I  W  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F    L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W    MeGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E  L  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C   L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A    D   Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account" 

safe:  deposit  vaults 


MISS  HEAD  S  SCHOOL 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Boarding    and    day    school    for  girls. 
Accredited  to  Eastern  and  California  Col- 
leges.   Grammar  and  primary  grades  also. 
Twenty-sixth  year  begins  Aug.  19,  1913. 
MARY  E.  WILSON,  M.I..,  Principal. 


roses,  "I  will  take  them  to  a  sick  neigh- 
bor," she  said. 

"If  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  go  down  tho 
cliff.  You  would  perhaps  be  tired.  Rest 
then,  here  by  the  lake,  I  will  return." 

As  Mrs.  Ware  rested  upon  the  sand, 
watched  the  restful  motion  of  the  blue 
waves,  and  was  soothed  by  their  mono- 
tone, the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  Frau- 
lein  lingering  in  her  thought,  she  became 
aware  of  a  happy  group  near  her. 

Presently  a  young  woman  seeing  her. 
detached  herself  from  the  rest,  and  ap- 
proaching her,  said: 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Ware,  you  do  not 
know  me;  I  am  Lily  Warren,  I  was  Lily 
Bishop.  I  was  one  of  the  little  girls  who 
sat  behind  you  in  church  when  you  were 
a  bride,  years  ago.  You  were  a  perfect 
inspiration  to  us  then.  We  used  to  talk 
about  it  and  watch  for  you;  I  have  always 
wanted  to  see  you  and  tell  you  so,  and 
how  sorry  we  were  when  you  stopped 
coming." 

"I — what — why,  how  could  that  be?  I 
never  knew,  I  never  thought  I  was  any- 
thing to  anyone  except  perhaps  Ned,  my 
husband,  and  I  did  not  even  know  you; 
how  could  I  be — " 

"You  lived,  that  was  it — there  was  the 
most  beautiful  peace  in  your  face— it  was 
inspiration  to  us  all!" 

Back  over  the  years  went  Mrs.  Ware's 
thought.  A  struggling  church  with  an 
inspired  teacher  for  its  pastor,  to  which 
she  went  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  Ned, 
walking  a  long  way  that  they  might  add 
their  small  mite  to  the  contribution  box, 
tired  always  except  for  Ned's  hand  which 
rested  her.  How  could  she  have  been  an 
influence  to'  anyone? 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  humbly,  "if 
this  be  true  I  thank  you  for  telling  me. 
It  surprises  me,  as  a  clod  might  be  sur- 
prised if  told  there  was  the  seed  of  a 
flower  in  it.  I  think  1  needed  this.  I  have 
been  praying  to  God  to  teach  me  how  to  be 
lonely;  I  seemed  to  have  been  of  no  use 
to  anyone,  any  time,  anywhere.  It  must 
have  been  my  love  for  my  husband  you 
saw  in  my  face." 

"And  we  thought  it  God,"  said  Mrs. 
Warren  softly. — Alice  Denison  Wiley. 


Health  Needs  for  Rural  Schools. 


To  the  Editor:  A  hospital  train  for 
rural  routes  would  help  toward  better 
living.  The  work  would  be  educational 
and  could  be  of  great  service  to  the  rural 
schools.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  our 
education  needs  the  doctor  of  medicine 
more  than  it  needs  doctors  of  law  and 
philosophy.  We  are  slowly  recognizing 
the  worth  of  full  health,  the  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  human  animal. 
After  a  while  we  shall  be  ashamed  of 
having  scrawny-necked  youngsters  carry- 
ing our  brand,  we  shall  be  proud  of  know- 
ing how  to  judge  "the  human  form,  di- 
vine," as  to  strength  and  endurance.  But 
before  we  reach  this  much  desired 
state  we  shall  have  to  call  in  the  doctors. 

The  health  and  development  law  is  be- 
ing used  for  the  benefit  of  city  children, 
according  to  reports.  It  was  supposed 
when  the  bill  was  passed  that  the  rural 
teachers  were  keen  for  such  work  and 
would  take  special  training  to  fit  them- 
selves for  health  supervision.  So  far 
as  we  can  see  the  work  of  health  super- 
vision is  not  being  done;  there  is  much 
desultory  discussion  with  school  children 
about  adenoids,  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  and  other  dope  that  is  harm- 
ful to  the  growing  mind. 

Not  in  our  greatest  flights  of  fancy  can 
we  call  this  health  supervision.  No  phys- 
ician handles  his  children  thus.  If  we  can 
get  physicians  on  our  county  and  State 
boards  of  education  we  shall  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Dr.  Wiley  says,  "We  are  becoming  a 


nation  of  dope  fiends.  With  60%  of  the 
enrolled  school  children  in  the  rural 
schools  are  not  we  country  people  some- 
what to  blame  for  what  this  nation  be- 
comes?— Country  Woman. 


Smiles. 

He — Ah,  darling,  may  I  be  your  cap- 
tain and  guide  your  bark  down  the  sea 
of  life? 

The  Widow — No;  but  you  can  be  my 
second  mate. — Life. 


First  Cl^rk — How  many  people  work 
in  your  office? 

Second  Clerk — Oh,  I  should  say  rough- 
ly about  a  third  of  them. — London  Sketch. 


He — She  has  everything  she  needs  to 
make  her  happy. 

She — But  it's  the  things  she  does  not 
need  that  a  woman  needs  to  make  her 
happy. — Rochester  Times. 


"This  piece  of  lace  on  my  dress  is  over 
fifty  years  old." 

"It's  beautiful.  Did  you  make  it  your- 
self?"— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


She — It  seems  strange  that  you  did  not 
remember  my  face  and  yet  you  remem- 
bered my  name. 

He  (awkwardly) — Well,  you  know  you 
have  an  attractive  sort  of  name. — Yon- 
kers  Statesman. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO  ICE  REQUIKEO 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


"Now,  Bennie,  here's  the  medicine,  and 
here's  the  dime  papa  left  to  pay  you  for 
taking  it." 

"All  right,  mamma.  If  you  take  it  and 
don't  tell,  I'll  give  you  half." 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  25,  1913. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Eastern  market  has  been  easing 
off  for  some  time,  and  now  local  prices 
have  dropped  rather  sharply.  The  de- 
cline here  is  largely  due  to  lower  coast- 
wise freights,  which  have  brought  in 
heavy  offerings  from  the  North.  Trading 
is  quiet. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.62%@1.65 

Forty-fold    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.62%@1.65 

Northern  Bluestem    1.72  %@  1.77% 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

Both  spot  and  future  markets  are  weak- 
ening, as  buyers  have  so  far  shown  only 
moderate  interest,  and  prices  were 
marked  down  again  this  week.  More  ac- 
tivity is  expected  shortly,  but  at  present 
there  is  little  feature  to  the  market. 
Brewing  and  Shipping...  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.35  @1.40 

Common  Feed    1.27%@1.30 

OATS. 

Supplies  of  red  oats  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  the  price  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  as  there  is  not  much 
arriving  at  present.  White  oats  are  a 
little  easier. 

Red  Feed  $1.65  @1.85 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70 

CORN. 

Considerable  California  corn  is  moving 
at  steady  prices,  while  Eastern  yellow  is 
easy,  and  finds  only  a  limited  demand 
here. 

Cal.  Yellow   $1.55  @1.60 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Prices  are  quoted  nominally  as  before, 
but  there  is  very  little  business  and  no 
large  amount  is  offered. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.35  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Lima  beans  show  a  further  advance, 
and  all  supplies  are  firmly  held,  with  a 
lively  demand  from  many  quarters.  There 
is  practically  nothing  remaining  in  first 
hands,  and  with  a  continuation  of  the 
present  movement  dealers'  stocks  will  not 
last  long.  The  Association  is  offerings 
new  crop  for  September-October  shipment 
at  $5.10.  Other  descriptions  continue  to 
move  off  fairly  well,  but  in  most  lines 
there  seems  to  be  enough  for  all  require- 
ments, especially  in  the  colored  varieties, 
which  are  somewhat  lower.  Large  whites 
also  are  quoted  a  little  under  the  last 
figures,  though  small  whites  are  firmly 
held. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes    3.15  @3.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.70  @5.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites   5.40  @5.50 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.75 

Limas    5.75  @5.90 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    3.40  @3.60 

Mexican  Red    3.75  @3.80 

SEEDS. 

All  values  stand  at  the  old  level,  but 
are  largely  nominal,  as  the  current  de- 
mand is  confined  to  narrow  limits. 

Alfalfa    12%@  14c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $27.00@28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    6    @  6%c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@2%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  show  no  reflection  of  the  recent 
slight  fluctuation  in  the  grain  market, 
being  steadily  held  at  the  old  level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    3.90  04.10 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  movement  on  the  part  of  local 
consumers  to  stock  up  for  the  season  has 


not  yet  started  to  any  great  extent,  al- 
though it  is  expected  that  buying  will 
increase  materially  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  All  the  grain  hay  that  comes  in 
finds  a  ready  market,  but  the  amount  Is 
light,  the  total  arrivals  for  the  week  be- 
ing less  than  for  some  time  previous  and 
consisting  largely  of  alfalfa.  Growers  are 
still  holding  prices  firmly  in  the  country, 
and  in  some  places  small  lots  are  being 
bought  at  the  prices  asked,  though  deal- 
ers are  inclined  to  hold  off.  Local  values 
stand  as  before,  and  dealers  are  not  pre- 
dicting any  decline,  though  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  country  prices  will  be 
maintained. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.50@20.00 

do  No.  2    15.50@18.00 

Lower  grades    15.00@15.50 

Tame  Oats    15.50  0  20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    12.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale    45@  95c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Feedstuffs  are  steady  to  firm  at  the 
old  quotations,  all  lines  finding  a  ready 
demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $22.00@24.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00(3)29.00 

Oilcake  Meal   35.50@36.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00031.00 

Rolled  Oats   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

New  yellow  onions  are  how  coming  in 
and  find  a  fair  sale  at  the  prices  quoted, 
while  reds  are  a  little  firmer  than  last 
week.  Summer  garden  truck  in  general 
is  weak,  with  heavy  supplies  in  most 
lines,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  supplies 
cleaned  up  from  day  to  day.  Cucumbers 
are  lower,  with  increased  offerings  from 
Marysville.  and  green  corn  has  dropped 
sharply,  with  heavy  offerings  from  many 
quarters,  though  bay  stock  still  brings 
fair  prices.  Asparagus  is  a  little  higher, 
but  much  of  it  still  goes  to  the  canneries. 
String  beans  and  green  peas  are  lower, 
and  tomato  prices  have  been  cut  sharply, 
60c  being  about  the  best  price  for  Mer- 
ced stock.  Green  peppers  are  cheap,  and 
eggplant  shows  some  reduction. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..       750  80c 

New  Red,  sack    60@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3%@4% 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  75c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Rhubarb,  box    75c@  1.25 

Green  Peppers,  lb   5@  10c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2%@  4c 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.50 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  box   35 @  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack    1.25@  3.00 

Okra,  lb   15c 

Tomatoes,  box    50c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  lb   60  8c 

POTATOES. 

The  new  crop  is  coming  out  in  increas- 
ing quantities,  causing  some  reduction  in 
prices,  though  the  supply  so  far  has  not 
been  burdensome.  Old  Burbanks  are  a 
little  stronger,  and  some  Oregon  stock  is 
held  at  75c  to  $1. 

Old  River  Whites,  ctl   55@  70c 

New  River  Whites    90c@$1.50 

Early  Rose    1.00@  1.25 

Dairy  Produce.  . 

POULTRY. 
Few  changes  have  occurred  this  week, 
but  these  are  downward,  fryers  and 
young  roosters  being  a  little  lower.  Hens 
are  especially  weak  as  for  some  time  past, 
with  heavy  arrivals  of  both  local  and 
Eastern  stock,  and  it  is  hard  to  dispose 
of  the  stock  now  coming  in.  The  de- 
mand is  naturally  a  little  lighter  at  this 
season  than  earlier. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   22  @22%c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   U>    <7?>12  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00ff?  6.00 

Turkeys,  live    21    @22  C 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  gone  up  a  little  in  the  last 
week,  but  the  advance  to  28%c  could 


not  be  maintained,  as  it  checked  the  stor- 
age business,  and  arrivals  are  too  large 
for  current  requirements.  There  is  still 
a  fair  shipping  demand,  however,  and 
present  values  are  steady,  firsts  being  a 
little  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...28     27%  28     28     28%  28 

Firsts   27     27     27     27     27 %  27% 

EGGS. 

After  a  V;c  advance  from  the  prices  of 
a  week  ago,  prices  for  extras  and  selected 
pullets  have  been  steadily  maintained 
through  the  week,  firsts  standing  as  last 
quoted.  Arrivals  are  moderate,  and  some 
dealers  look  for  a  further  advance. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...25     25     25     25     25  25 

Firsts   22%  22%  22%  22%  22%  22% 

Selected 

Pullets...  23     23     23     23     23  23 
CHEESE. 

Trading  has  been  fairly  active,  but  a 
slight  advance  a  few  days  ago  could  not 
be  held,  prices  being  the  same  now  as 
when  last  quoted.  Flats  are  firm  and  Y. 
A.'s  and  Monterey  cheese  steady. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17 %c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@15%c 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Prices  on  some  lines  of  summer  fruit 
show  considerable  decline  from  last 
week's  figures,  as  supplies  are  increas- 
ing, but  offerings  of  several  varieties  are 
lighter  than  usual  at  this  season,  and 
apricots  and  peaches,  as  well  as  cherries 
and  new  apples,  show  more  or  less  firm- 
ness. Old  Newtown  pippins  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  offerings  are  held 
at  a  higher  figure.  A  few  pears  are 
appearing,  finding  a  little  demand  as 
quoted.  Gooseberries  are  higher  and  cur- 
rants steady,  but  otherwise  the  berry 
market  is  weak  all  around,  loganberries, 
blackberries,  and  raspberries  all  being 
sharply  marked  down.  Strawberries 
stand  about  as  before,  with  only  moderate 
offerings,  but  the  movement  is  not  very 
heavy  at  the  moment.  Apricots  are  do- 
ing a  little  better,  with  very  moderate 
offerings  of  good  quality,  and  peaches  are 
also  moving  off  well,  with  prices  fairly 
maintained.  Plums  are  lower,  and  black 
figs  have  declined  considerably,  owing  to 
excessive  offerings.  Cantaloupes  are  be- 
ing rushed  in,  and  do  not  clean  up  well 
even  at  the  reduced  prices,  though  there 
is  a  good  demand.  Watermelons  are 
lower,  but  so  far  do  not  receive  much 
attention. 

Loganberries,  chest   $  3.50@  6.00 

Blackberries,  chest    4.00@  6.00 

Gooseberries,  drawer    500  75c 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00@10.00 

Currants,  chest    6.00@  7.50 

Strawberries: 

Longworth,   chest    6.00@10.00 

Other  varieties,  chest   4.00@  7.00 

Apples:  New,  box    1.00@  1.50 

Newtown  Pippins    1.750  2.00 

Pears,  box    75c@  1.00 

Cherries: 

White,  box    25@  30c 

Black,  box    35@  50c 

Royal  Ann   40@  75c 

Apricots,  crate    90c@  1.10 

do    lug  box    1.250  1.75 

Peaches,  box    75c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  drawer    75c@  1.00 

Cantaloupes,  large,  crate   1.00@2.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb   2@  3c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Numerous  changes  are  noted  in  dried 
fruit  prices,  as  offers  are  being  made  for 
new-crop  goods,  though  in  most  lines 
spot  goods  are  about  as  before.  The  new- 
crop  values  are  not  as  yet  very  well  es- 
tablished, as  there  is  considerable  dick- 
ering between  packers  and  growers,  the 
latter  in  many  cases  refusing  to  take 
the  prices  offered.  Business  in  the  new 
crop  is  accordingly  rather  light,  and  old 
stock  is  moving  slowly,  the  demand  being 
held  down  pretty  closely  to  consuming 
requirements.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  most  fruits  will  be  well  cleaned  up 
before  any  large  amount  of  new  stock 
appears.  Evaporated  apples  are  in  strong 
demand  and  there  is  little  left  in  the 
country,  while  higher  figures  are  offered 
for  anything  that  may  remain.  New  apri- 
cots find  offers  at  a  range  of  11  to  12c, 
and  contracts  are  being  made  for  all  vari- 
eties of  figs  at  the  prices  quoted.  Spot 
prunes  stand  as  before,  though  4c  is  about 
the  lowest  offer  that  will  be  considered, 
and  Santa  Clara  growers  are  said  to  be 
refusing  offers  of  4%c.  Old  peaches  are 
unchanged,  and  offers  for  new  crop  have 


been  raised  slightly  without  bringing 
out  much  business.  Some  new  pears  are 
being  contracted  for  as  quoted.  New 
Muscatel  raisins  find  offers  of  3%c,  and 
some  packers  have  secured  a  fair  ton- 
nage at  this  figure,  though  there  is  little 
business  at  present.  New  prices  for  the 
seedless  varieties  are  a  little  below  those 
recently  quoted.  The  spot  movement  of 
raisins  is  light,  but  there  is  a  little  more 
inquiry.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "Though  advices  received 
from  the  Coast  reflect  a  firm  feeling  in 
all  varieties  of  California  fruits  for  fu- 
ture or  prompt  shipment,  local  buyers  con- 
tinue to  withhold  orders.  Here  and  there 
a  purchase  of  a  car  or  two  for  early 
shipment  is  being  made,  but  the  local 
distributers  as  a  rule  have  seemed  to 
have  adopted  a  waiting  policy,  not  that 
they  expect  that  they  will  be  able  to 
cover  their  requirements  when  the  stock 
is  needed,  but  because  they  feel  confident 
that  prices  at  that  time  will  be  little,  if 
any,  higher  than  they  are  now.  In  the 
New  York  spot  market,  stocks  of  most 
varieties  are  getting  into  small  compass, 
according  to  current  report,  as  the  con- 
suming demand  of  late  has  been  above 
normal  because  of  the  scarcity  and  rela- 
tively high  cost  of  fresh  fruits,  notably 
oranges  and  berries.  In  futures  more  in- 
terest is  shown  by  buyers  in  this  sec- 
tion in  prunes  than  in  anything  else. 
But  the  demand  runs  mainly  to  large 
sizes,  and  there  are  offered  sparingly  and 
at  a  large  premium  on  the  general  f.  o.  b. 
four-size  bulk  basis  price.  Offerings  of 
new  crop  peaches  for  August-September 
shipment  at  4%c  for  standards,  5c  for 
choice,  5%c  for  extra  choice,  6c  for  fancy, 
6%c  for  extra  fancy  and  7c  for  Jumbos, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast  shipping  point  in  50-pound 
boxes,  bring  out  few,  if  any,  orders  from 
the  local  jobbing  trade.  The  consuming 
demand  in  this  part  of  the  country  now 
is  light  and  will  not  start  in  for  several 
weeks  yet;  hence  jobbers  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  an- 
ticipate requirements.  On  spot  goods  the 
market  is  firm,  owing  to  limited  supplies, 
but  there  is  little  business  to  report. 
Apricots  are  inactive,  and  prices  on  spot 
goods  are  inactive.  Little  interest  is 
r-hown  in  futures,  which  offer  on  the  ba3is 
of  previous  quotations.  Raisins  are  dull 
as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with 
little  demand  for  spot  or  future  goods. 
The  market  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  wait- 
ing for  the  announcement  of  prices  by 
the  Association." 

Evap.  Apples,  1912  crop,  per  lb  5    @  6  c 

Apricots.  1913   11    @12  c 

Figs:  White,  1913    3    @  3"%c 

Black,  1913    2%@  3  c 

Caliniyrna,  1913    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1912   3  c 

do     1913   4  c 

Peaches.  1912    3%@  4%c 

do     1913    4    0  4%c 

Pears.  1913    5    @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels,  1912   3  c 

do     1913   3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  1912. .  4%c 
do     1913    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  1912   3%c 

do     1913   3  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  on  citrus  fruits  advanced  very 
materially  the  latter  part  of  last  week, 
especially  on  Valencia  oranges  and  good 
lemons.  It  is  stated  that  first-class  or- 
anges are  bringing  $5  and  $5.25  f.  o.  b. 
California,  while  on  the  Eastern  auctions 
the  prices  are  correspondingly  good. 

At  the  New  York  auction  of  Monday, 
June  23rd,  valencias  averaged  from  $7.05 
down.  The  average  prices  were  around 
$5,  though  some  poor  fruit  sold  as  low 
as  $2.65.  At  St.  Louis  the  same  day, 
lemons  sold  for  $8.40  and  $8.20  per  box. 
At  Boston  the  highest  average  on  valen- 
cias was  $7.25  and  the  lowest  $2.80  per 
box.  Seedlings  brought  $3.75  and  $3  per 
box. 

Oranges  are  still  going  East  at  the  rate 
of  60  cars  per  day,  and  lemons  have  been 
gaining.  Last  week  92  cars  were  shipped 
in  six  days.  Total  shipments  of  oranges 
for  the  season,  to  June  21st,  were  11,523 
cars,  as  against  24,602  cars  to  the  same 
date  last  year.  Lemon  shipments  were 
1,655  cars  as  against  4,121  cars  to  June 
21st  In  1912. 

Trading  is  rather  light  In  the  San 
Francisco  market,  owing  to  the  vacation 
season  and  the  competition  of  summer 
fruits,  hut  prices  are  firmly  held.  Both 
navel  and  Valencia  oranges  are  higher, 
and  lemons  and  lemonettes  have  again 
been  marked  up  sharply,  Mexican  limes 
being  out  of  the  market  at  present. 
Oraneres,  per  box — 

Valencia,  choice  to  fancy.. $  4.50@  6.50 
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Navels,  good  to  fancy . . . 

Grapefruit,  seedless   

Lemons:  Fancy   

Leroonettes   

Limes   


2.50@  4.50 
2.50@  5.00 
7.50@  8.00 
5.50@  7.00 
Nominal 

Etc. 


The 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
Surface  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Is  The  "AMERICAN" 

LOCK  THEM  WITHOUT  RIVETS.  NO  R01ND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  oullnut  any  other  pipe  made — Easily  handled — best 
(or  irrigating  alfalfa.  (We  make  and  reeonimend  Riveted 
Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO. 

356  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pacific 

Limited 

New  Transcontinental  Train 
Southern  Pacific — Union  Pacific — Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Daily  to  Chicago 
in  69  Hours 

From  San  Francisco    (Ferry  Station)  10:20  a.  m. 

From  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  10:58  a.  m. 

Arrive  Chicago             (Union  Station)  9:15  a.  m. 
(3rd  morning) 

OBSERVATION  CAR 
LADIES'  PARLOR-LIBRARY 
WRITING  DESK  AND  STATIONERY 
STOCK  AND  NEWS  REPORTS 
DRAWINGROOMS  COMPARTMENTS 
SECTIONS  AND  BERTHS 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CAR 

DINING  CAR 
All  Classes  of  Tickets  Honored 

CONNECTING  AT  CHICAGO  WITH  LIMITED  TRAINS 
OF  EASTERN  LINES  ARRIVING  NEW  YORK  FOURTH 
MORNTNG  OUT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Bdg.,  Palace  Hotel.  Ferry  Station;  Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station;  Phone  Kearny  180. 

U.  P.  R.  R.,  42  Powell  Street;  Phone  Sutter  2940 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  22  Powell  Street;  Phone  Sutter  3220. 
OAKLAND:   Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway;  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station;  Phone  Lakeside  1420. 
First  St.  Station;  Phone  Oakland  7960. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  YOU  G  ROOSTERS  AND   HAY  WANTED 

Two  to  four-pound  Plymouth  Rock  young  roosters  are  selling  for  thirty 
cents  a  pound. 

Five  hundred  tons  of  good  grain  hay  wanted  immediately  at  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY,  209-211  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1876.    References:  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank. 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line,  as 
the  market  is  bare  of  old  stock,  and  new 


prices  on  almonds  are  not  expected  for 

several  weeks. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   17y2c 

IXL   16%c 

Drakes   12%C 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  cron — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15y2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15y2c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 


HONEY. 

A  few  odd  lots  are  coming  in  all  the 
time,  but  with  good  spot  demand  and 
reports  of  light  production,  prices  are 
firmly  held  at  about  the  former  level. 


Comb,  white,  new   15    @17  c 

Amber  11    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white    8    @10  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence, 
and  several  odd  lots  are  held  by  local 
dealers,  but  prices  on  desirable  lots  are 
well  maintained  at  the  old  figures. 

Light   30    @31  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  still  too  much  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  crop  to  permit  much  de- 
sire for  business  among  either  growers 
or  buyers,  and  sales  of  the  new  crop 
have  so  far  been  moderate.  Values  stand 
as  before. 

1912  crop   12y2@16  c 

1913  contracts   13    @15  c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  show  no  further  decline,  and 
most  lines  of  live  stock  are  fairly  firm. 
Dressed  beef  and  mutton  are  hardly  as 
strong  as  for  the  last  few  weeks. 


Grass-fed  Cattle — 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6:Vtc 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5y4@  5V.C 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y,@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   6%c 

Medium    6  c 

Heavy    5    @  5l/2c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7y4c 

150  to  250  lbs   7Vi@  7M,c 

100  to  150  lbs   7    @  7y4c 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  5  c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs:  Suckling    5y2@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    12  @12y*c 

Heifers    11  ©llM-c 

Veal,  large    10    @H  c 

Small    12%@13%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10y2@ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9%c 

Suckling  Lambs    11  @liy2c 

Dressed  Hogs    12V2c 


WOOL. 

Some  wool  has  been  sold  at  the  prices 
quoted,  but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  In 
growers'  hands,  and  with  buyers  taking 
little  interest,  there  is  hardly  any  busi- 
ness at  present.  Values  are  accordingly 
uncertain,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
sales  could  be  made  at  the  quoted  prices. 


Spring  clip: 

Southern  mountain,  free..    8  ©>11  c 

Northern,  year's  staple         13  @14  c 

Humboldt,  year's  staple...  18  @19  c 

do  short                            13  @14  c 

HIDES. 


This  market  remains  very  quiet,  values 
being  about  as  before,  but  with  a  rather 
easy  feeling,  and  buyers  take  little  in- 
terest. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  @13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12  @13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13y2c 

Kip    14  <5>15y2c 

Veal    17  @18%c 

Calf    17  @18%c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides   24    @25  c 


Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24    @25  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

HORSES. 

Another  good-sized  lot  of  draft  and  all- 
purpose  horses  from  Nevada  is  offered 
this  week,  but  the  local  market  shows 
the  same  lethargy  as  for  some  time  past. 
The  prices  realized  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  prevailing  early  in  the 
season,  even  heavy  drafters  failing  to 
bring  the  old  quotations,  while  smaller 
stock  is  decidedly  weak.  The  high  cost 
of  feed  is  said  to  be  preventing  the  usual 
interest  on  the  part  of  buyers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  profit  in  this  market 
on  stock  bought  in  the  country  at  any- 
thing like  the  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed until  recently. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 


over   $275@325 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(«>250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   135(5)175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250..  100@120 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   60@  80 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5250 

1100  lbs   150@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

900  lbs   75@125 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


REACHING  FARM  POPULATION 
EFFECTIVELY. 

Before  the  delegates  from  the  adver- 
tising clubs  of  America,  in  convention 
at  Baltimore  this  month,  G.  B.  Sharpe, 
the  advertising  manager  for  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.,  made  an  address  giving  in 
it  his  best  thought  and  experience.  Here 
are  a  few  paragraphs  only,  taken  from 
the  speech,  as  we  have  not  room  to  print 
it  entire: 

"As  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  farm 
paper  advertising  in  the  country,  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  know  about  a  farm  paper 
is  not  its  circulation,  but  the  service  it 
is  rendering  its  readers  through  its  edi- 
torial columns.  The  next  thing  I  want 
to  know  about  it  is  its  attitude  toward 
objectionable  advertising;  and  then  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  subscribers  take 
the  paper  because  they  feel  that  they 
need  it,  or  whether  they  practically  get 
it  for  nothing. 

"Now  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  have 
forgotten  circulation.  When  I  consider 
the  advisability  of  putting  any  farm 
paper  on  my  list,  I  want  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  actual  net  paid  circulation  from 
the  publisher;  in  fact,  I  want  to  satisfy 
myself  in  every  way  that  he  has  the 
circulation  he  claims.  The  fact  that  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  I  lay  a  great 
deal  of  stress  upon  quality  of  circulation 
in  any  farm  paper,  because  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  a  statement  of  mine 
regarding  the  superiority  and  quality  of 
my  goods  in  a  publication  which  de- 
serves the  farmer's  confidence  has  vastly 
more  weight  than  the  same  statement  in 
a  publication  which  has  no  standing  with 
its  subscribers  or  sticks  to  the  motto 
'caveat  emptor*  (let  the  buyer  beware). 

"The  advertiser  who  wants  to  reach 
the  great  aggregation  of  buyers  on  farm3 
whose  purchasing  power  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing greater,  and  whose  requirements  are 
pverv  dav  becoming  more  diversified,  will 
find  that  there  is  only  one  royal  road 
to  the  farmer's  home,  and  that  this  broad 
avenue  is  the  farm  press. 

"The  farm  paper  is  not  only  closely 


read  by  the  farmer,  but  by  his  wife  and 
family  as  well.  The  well-edited  farm 
paper  always  has  something  to  interest 
the  farmer's  wife  and  the  farmer's  child- 
ren, and  the  household  and  juvenile  de- 
partments of  some  of  our  well-edited 
farm  papers  are  just  as  interesting  and 
just  as  carefully  prepared,  as  in  our  lead- 
ing magazines  and  national  publications. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  farmer's  wife 
occup'es  a  position  in  relation  to  her 
husband's  business  that  has  no  parallel 
in  other  walks  of  life.  She  is  interested 
in  every  plan  for  betterment  or  improve- 
ment, and  seldom  a  move  is  made  in 
which  she  is  not  consulted;  besides,  the 
poultry  and  the  dairy  are  usually  her 
special  care.  Is  it  small  wonder,  then, 
that  she  reads  the  farm  paper  as  closely 
as  her  husband? 

"I  believe  that  the  farm  field  presents 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  building 
up  of  new  trade  wh'ch  exists  in  this 
country  today,  and  the  manufacturer  and 


advertiser  of  any  article,  I  care  not 
whether  it  be  a  cake  of  soap  or  a  grand 
piano,  who  is  not  cultivating  this  field 
through  the  columns  of  the  farm  press, 
is  neglecting  his  very  best  opportunity 
for  increasing  his  business." 

Mr.  Sharpe  must  have  had  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  in  mind  when  he  made  the 
above  speech. 

To  make  the  application  of  the  address 
to  the  Rural  Press,  we  believe  that  we 
can  justly  say  that  this  paper  fills  the 
bill  as  to  what  Mr.  Sharpe  says  a  good 
farm  journal  should  be.  We  know  the 
paper  is  thoroughly  read  by  the  very  best 
farmers  of  California.  Then  one  more 
step — is  the  farmer  of  this  State  worth 
going  after  as  a  buyer?  We  think  he  is. 
In  1910  the  census  gave  the  number  of 
farms  in  California  as  88,000.  During 
1912  there  was  produced  in  the  Golden 
State  $410,189,718  worth  of  fruit,  dairy, 
stock,  agricultural  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts.   Figure  the  per  capita  for  yourself. 
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Cow   Testing.  .167.  212.  244.  294.  359,  469,  493.  625 

Cow.  Troubles  167.  242,  277,  453.  618.  694 

Cows  at  Calving  ••••  116 

Cows.  Feeding  21.  50,  146.  187.  242.  244,  2.6 

302,  314,  324.  355 

Cowpeas    443 

Cribbing.   Cure    for   {jSj* 

Cross  Pollination  of  Cherries   <08 

Cultivation  25.  45,  293,  357,  467,  491,  592 

Curl  Leaf  ••••  516 

Currants.  Black  419.  »»5 

Currant  Fruit  Worm   3 

Currants,  Zante  


Cutworms 


Dairy  Breeders.  . 


.259.  292.  358. 


.  ..327 


.102,  117,  145.  191 


Dairy  Breeds. 
Dairy  Bureau 

Dairy  Construction  

Dairy  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

Dairy  High  Records  72 

Dairy  in  California  53 


549.  550. 
620.  646 
274. 


304.  341 

  199 

 72.  «257.  644 

  294 

82,  232,  263.  514 
102.  145.  176.  «198 


Dairy  Legislation  41.  91,  103.  232.  27 

Dairy,  Stock  for  

Dairy  Troubles  

Damping  off  


336 
305 
149 
443 


Halter  Pulling  

Hardpan  and  Grave]  

Hay  Growing  

Hay,  Measurement  In  Stack. 

Hay  for  Swine  

Heaves,  Indication  of  

Heavy  Pruning  Best  

Heifer.  Care  of  

Hemlock.  Poisonous  Water... 

Hives.  Durability  of  

Hired  Man  

Hog.    Berkshire  •  •  •  •  ■     ' ; 

Hog  Colera  Serum  W,  {« 

Ib.g  Feeding  3,  18.  41.  179.  223.  404.  4a J 

479.  503,  517,  5G7.  644.  649,  669 

Hog  Feeding  from  Stacks  •  •  ■  •  693 

Hog  Raising  181.  303,  338.  359.  493 

Hogs.  Troubles  341 


502 
522 
391 
447 
223 
717 
708 
699 
479 
205 
467 


Oaks.  Edible  Acorns  from   19 

Oak  Root  Fungus  131.  356.  685 

Oleomargerine  Law   2 

Olive  Borer   637 

Olive  Grafting   165 

Olive  Growing  35,  »97,  164.  4 

Olive  from  Cuttings   468 

Olive  in  Old  World  70,  1 

Olive  Planting   389 

Olives  in  California  35,  *97 

Orange  Growing  260 

Orange,  Hardier  

Orange  in  Arizona  

Orange  in  Palestine  

Orange  in  Spain  

Orange  in  West  Indies  

Oranges  and  Gophers  

Orange  Propogating  , 

Orange  Pruning  

Oranges,  Selling  Frosted  

Oranges.  Grading  Frosted 


Rabbits.  Repellants  for. 

Raisin  Marketing  

Raisin  Seeds,  Vse  of. . . 
Raisins,  Cap  Stemming. 

Raisins  in  Spain  

Ranches  in  California.. 

Raspberry  Borer  

Rat  Catching  

Red  Spider  

Registration  Methods... 

Road  Rules  

Roads,  Concrete  

Root  Crops  

Root  Grafting  

Root  Knot  

Roads,  Government .... 

Rust  Prevention  

Rye  for  Hay  


.*65 
327 


..163.  324 


5,  171 
Nsue. 


611 
139 

555 
293 
614 
176 
620 
563 
381 
399 
103 
132 
403 
596 
323 
491 


219.  258 
567 
619 


S 


Scalu  Insects. . . . 
Sewage  Disposal. 

Sheep  Breeding  

Sheep  Feeding  

Sheep  Dog,  Training  of  

Sheep  In  Forests  

Sheep  In  Vineyard  

Sheep  In  Lambing  Season.... 

Sheep  Peculiarities  

Sheep.  Preparation  for  Shows 

Sheep  Outlook  

Sheep  Shearing  

Shire  Horses  

"Shrubs"  or  "Plants"  

Silage  for  Hogs  

Silage  Methods  

Silo.  Filling  the  

Silo  Construction  

Silos  in  California  

Silos  in  Arizona  

Silos  Trouble  and  Care  

Soiling  Crops  

Soil  Examination  Needed.... 
Soda  Nitrate  as  Spray... 


 260.  587 

..  .120,  111,  410.  457. 


684 
•662 
391 
542 
181 
276 
7 


 209. 

.  .319.  445, 


..340, 


307 
308 
469 
276 
478 
443 
503 
•561 
390 

82.  597,  668,  682 

 »566 

  340 

  716 

  112 

 610 

325 
419 


.538. 


.99,  172, 


Soda  Nitrate  as  Fertilizer  389.  390. 

Soil  Blasting   394 

Soil,  Treatment  of  Orange  *22i 

Soils,  Refractory  443 

Solano  Development   " 

Sorghum  Growing   131 

Squash  Bugs   661 

Squirrels  88.  153.  564.  571 

Stallion  Registration   445 

Stallsmith,  Thomas  G   457 

State  Fair  .•   45 

Stock  Breeding  49,  72.  199.  699 

Stock   Breeders   295 

Stork  Butchering  18.  148.  »343 

Stock  Feeding  9.  21.  50.  103.  112 

166.  245.  501 

Stock  Laws   479 

Stock   Marketing   13* 


396 
443 
516 
471 
70 
•633 
688 
491 
389 
227 
325 
•541 

Orange  Statistics   570 

Oranges,  Sugar  In   69 

Orange  Seeds   323 

Organizations  298.  408.  500.  «5I3 

Orchards.  Crops  in..-  324,  355,  356,  413,  468 

Ornamentals    24 

Ornamentals  for  Modoc  County   709 

Overstocking  Pastures   575 


476 
135. 
.  495 


376 
613 
178 
524 


ogs. 

Hogs,  Dipping  for  Lice. 
Holstein-Friesians  . . . . 


 1 


601 

16,  191,  232.  263.  274 
304,  600,  »668.  672 

 Each  issue 

81.  184,  249.  376,  409 
  433 


Home  Circle  

Home  Improvement  24 

Hop  Growing  

Horns,  Breeding  off   J™ 

Horse  Beans  •  ■  •  •  £™ 

Horse  Breeders  30h-  b44 

Horse  Breeding  ii'V«V 

Horse.  Demand  for   21,  102,  14, 

Horse.  Diseases.  ...  145,  167,  213.  242.  24*.  30, 
453.  526,  572.  618 

Horse.  Draft  *1.  21, 

Horse,  Feeding  

Horse,  History  •  ■ 

Horse.  Raising  41.  306 

Horse  Raising.  Cost  of  

Horses.  Shying  in  

Horse  Training  

Horses.  Corns  on  

Horticultural    Commissioners  36 1 

I 


158 
306 

3.41 
694 
102.  645 
213,  402 

  208 

494 
5  49 
598 
370 
645 
Bit 


Incubators,  Hen  

Iron  as  Fertilizer  

Irrigation  Development  

Irrigation  and  Fruit  Growing.  . 
Irrigation  Gates,  Durability  of 
Irrigation 


Irrigation  Methods... 3 

Irrigation  of  Cereals  

Irrigation  Organizations. 
Irrigation,  Pumping  for. 
Irrigation  from  Wells... 
Irrigation  Regulations... 


  214 

387 

.'i  35,'  262.  290 

  99 

 «432 

 163.  194 

168.  169.  259.  293.  312.  325 

 «684 

  171 

 312.  474.  530 

  262 

  217 


Painting  on  Farm  

Palms.  Care  of  387 

Panama  Exposition  114 

196,  45; 

Pea  Growing   76 

Peach  Growing  »129,  165,  259 

Peach  In  Colorado   228 

Peach  Thinning   563 

Peanuts  for  Pork   574 

Pear  Blight   515 

Pear  Growing  "  291.  444 

Pear,  Handling  Bartlett   444 

Pear  in  Australia   335 

Pear  Pollination   195 

Persimmons.  Dried   268 

Pioneering  With  a  Tractor   705 

Pistachio  Nuts   313 

Plant  Thrift   613 

Plum  (irowing   640 

Plum  Pruning   637 

Pollination  of  Fruit  195.  227,  684 

Pomace  as  F'ertilizer   611 

Pork  Production   493 

Portland  Stock  Yards  359.  534 

Potash   420,  470.  594 

Potato  as  Stock  Food  341,  404.  567 

597.  695 

Potato   Growing  324.  393 

Potato  Irrigation   661 

Potato  Moth   595 

Potato  Uplift  

Poultry  Experiences 

Poultry,  Bones  for   480 

Poultry   Breeding   183,  456 

Poultry  Brooding  431.  504.  529 

Poultry.  Care  of  118.  278.  698 


Stock  in  Orchard. . . 

Stock  Poisoning  

Stock  Raising  40.  84, 

Stock  Selection  

Stock  Situation  

Strawberry  Growing  153,  187.  238.  302 

Strawberry  Plant  Louse  

Stump  Killing  

Stubenrauch.  A.  V 

Sudan  Crass  

Sunburn.  Whitewash  and  Borers.  .  .99.  163.  491. 

Swine  Breeders  527,  542,  572.  600,  673. 

Swine  Breeders  Assn  

Swine  Losses  


.326 
323 


.  .  .386. 


21 
648 
687 
494 
469 
389 
259 
57 
319 
624 
564 
693 
500 
524 


Tankage    454 

Tariff   2.  56.  306 

The  Beginner  at  the  State  Fair   718 

The  Power  for  Pumping   719 

Timber.  Insect   Killed   607 

Tobacco  Growing  26,  57 

Tomato  Growing  613,  685 

Tree    Planting   389 

Tree  Surgery   595 

Tuberculosis  Control  103.  144,  337,  368.  476 

Tuberculosis  in  Guernsey   392 

Tulare  Cow  Testing  Association   716 

Turkey  Growing  in  California   310 


Odder   Troubles  277,  453 

I'kiah   Farmer's  Club   236 

University  of  California  47.  586 


Vegetables.  Dessircation  of   612 

Veterinary.  State  Report   144 

Views  of  a  Sheep  Grower  on  Free  Wool   717 

Vinegar    235 


Vine  Grafting   269 

Vine  Hopper   7 

Vine  Pruning  70,  99,  587 

Vine  Pests  389.  400 

Viticulture.  California  133.  229.  292 


w 


•317.  '448,  »636,  687 

 67.  387.  468.  563 

3.  37.  69,  356.  387 


Walnut.  Black.  . 
Walnut  Grafting 
Walnut  (irowing. 

Walnut  Troubles  15,  163,  663 

Warbles    50 

0  I  Warts   517.  601 

2  :  Water  Finding   311 

Water  In  House  184,  249 

Water  Rights   659 

Water.  Sun  Heated   *4» 

Weather  Summary  ....589 


Poultry  Clubs   674 

Poultry  Diseases  119,  504,  603.  650 

Poultry  Feeding  183.  278,  280.  480 

528.  552.  576.  698 


i'oultry,  Color  in   456  j  Welnstock,  Col.  Harris  466,  «489 

West  Sacramento  Development  '609 

Wheat    47 

Whitewash  for  Trees  (See  Sunburn)  

Whitewash  Receipts  171.  172.  216.  307.  563 

Wickson.  E.  J  243,  »489.  499 

Willows.    Basket   267 

Women,  Eight-Hour  Law  for   98 

Wool    Tariff   469 

Wound.  Covering  Tree   356 

Wounds,  Treatment  of  Stock   85 


Poultry.  Heavy  Laying. . 

Poultry  Houses  

Poultry  Mites  

Poultry  Nests  

Poultry  In  Orchards  

Poultry  Protection  

Poultry.  Raising  Chicks. 

Poultry  Shows  

Poultry,  Sour  Crop  ■»-.. 


.  .  375 
.  .480 


.182. 


406 

430 
698 
420 

  420 

  528 

214.  375 
504.  528 

  150 

 481 


Tuba  County   II* 


